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DRAVIDIANS (North India).—!. Meaning of 
term. — The terra ‘Dravidian’ (Skr. Dravicla, the 
adjectival form of Dravida) seems to liave been 
pnniarily an equivalent for ‘ Tamil,’ but was ex- 
tended by Caldwell {^Dravidian Grammar\ 4 fl'.) to 
denote the family of languages formerly designated 
Tamnlian or Tamulic, practically including all 
the languages of Southern India, — Tamil, Telugu, 
MnlayAlam, Canarese, and Tulu, — which form a 

S well defined and closely related one to 
er. ^lanu (Institutes, x. 43, 44) speaks of 
the Dravido-s as a tribe of Ksatriyas, or warriors, | 
who had lieconie out-caste.s ; and, as they are the 
only southern tribe mentioned in his lists, CaldAvell 
suiiposed that in ancient times the name was loosely 
applied to the whole of the South Indian peoples, 
wliether or not this belief was well founded, his 
invention of the word ‘Dravidian’ as a generic 
term for the South Indian group of languages is 
convenient, and has been generally accepted. By 
a natural, if not perfectly justifiable, extension the 
term, primarily philological, has been widely used 
in an ethnological sense, and we have become 
accustomed to speak of the Dravidian peoples 
when we really mean the races speaking the 
Dravidian languages. Dven in this slightly ex- 
tended sense the term ‘Dravidian’ is fairly exact 
and little open to misunderstanding. Kisley, 
however, in his report on the last Census of India 
(i. 600), has used tlie term in a much wider sense. 
He includes in it races ‘extending from Ceylon to 
the valley of the Ganges, and pervading the ■whole 
of Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, 
most of Central India, and Chota Nagpur ’ ; and he 
regards this as ‘ probably the original type of the 
population of India, now modified to a varying 
extent by the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and 
Mongoloid elements.’ Nearly all the other exist- 
ing races of India, except the Indo-Aryans, such 
os the Kiijputs, Jats, and Khatris of the Panjab, 
are classed by him as Scytho-Dravidians, Aryo- 
Dravidians, or Mongolo-Dravidians. In other 
words, every element in the present population 
which cannot be classed as Aryan, Scythian, or 
Mongoloid, is desigtiated ‘ Dra\-idian.’ This ter- 
minology is, as llislcy himself is aware, open 
to much criticism. Like ‘ Aryan,’ ‘ Dravidian,’ 
originally a purely philological term, is wanting 
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in precision ■ivhen used in an ethnological sen.se. 
But the name, hoivever unsatisfactory it may be, 
has now passed into popular use, and the writer of 
the present article is unable to suggest a better 
alternative. Here it is taken to denote that form 
of Animism which constitutes the belief of a body 
of forest tribes occupying the line of bills which 
forms the backbone of the Peninsula, extending 
from the Indian Ocean into the lo'vver course of 
the Ganges. Amalogous forms of belief are found 
among the agricultural, artisan, and menial popula- 
tion of the great northern Plains, and along the 
lower slopes of the Himalaya, Beliefs and practices 
of this type form the basis of popular Hinduism as 
we now observe it. In fact, no clear line of dis- 
tinction can be drawn between these forms of 
Animism and much of what is knoAvn as orthodox 
Hinduism. Both have been in contact for an 
enormous period of time, and each has reacted 
on the other, Hinduism admitting many of the 
Animistic beliefs and rites of the darker races, 
whDe these in their turn have largely accepted the 
outward observances of the Hindu faith, wor- 
shipping the Hindu gods, who are often only 
modifications of their oivn deities, and adopting 
the rules of caste and the social restrictions con- 
cerning food and personal purity which caste 
enforces. 

2 . Primitive Dravidian religion, — An attempt 
has been made by Caldwell in Southern India to 
investigate on the basis of philology the primitive 
Dravidian beliefs. 

•They were,’ he says (op. cit. 118), ‘without hereditary 
" priests " and “ idols," and appear to have bad no idea 
ot “heaven" or "heU,” of the “soul" or “sin”; but they 
acknowieOged the existence of God, whom they' styled K6, 
or king— a realistic title little known to orthodox Hinduism. 
They erected to his honour a “temple,” which they called 
K6-U, “ God’s house " ; but I cannot find any trace of the 
“worship" which they offered to him.’ 

In another passage (ib. 580 ff.) he compares the 
demonolatry of the Dravidians vvith the shamanism 
of High Asia, noting as features of resemblance 
the absence of a regular priesthood ; the acknow- 
ledgnient of God’s existence, combined with neglect 
of His worship; the non-existence of belief in 
metempsychosis ; the objects of worship being not 
gods or heroes, but demons, which are supposed to 
be_ cruel, revengeful, and capricious, and are wor- 
shipped wth blood sacrifices and ■wild dances. 
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•The ofllciotinf magidan or priest cxdtes himself to frenzy, i 
and then pretends or supposes himself to be possessed by the 
demon to which worship is being offered ; and whilst in this 
state he communicates to those who consult him the informa- 
tion he has received. The demonolatrj- practised in India by the 
more primitive Dravidian tribes is not only similar to this, but 
the same. Every word used in the foregoing description of 
Shamanite worship would apply equally to the Dravidian 
demonolatrs' : and in depicting the ceremonies of the one 
race we depict those of the other also.’ 

It must, however, he remarked that the belief in 
metempsj'chosis, unless Caldwell uses the term in 
its technical sense, is found among the Northern 
Dravidians. 

3. Shamanism. — Thus, according to Caldwell, 
the basis of the beliefs of the South Indian 
Dravidian tribes is shamanism, and many in- 
stances of similar customs can be quoted among 
those of the North ; e.g. the Kitrs or Muiisis of 
Chota Nagpur communicate witli the evil spirit 
which they worship through their priest, the 
baiga. He assembles the people, music and 
dancing commence, and an invocation of the spirit 
is ell an ted — 

' until one or more of the performers manifest possession by 
wild rolling of the eyes and involuntary spasmodic action of 
the muscles. The affection appears contagious, and old women 
and others who have not been dancing become influenced by it 
In a manner that is horrible to contomplate. . . . This cer- 
tainly is the most thorough form of demon worship with which 
we have met, and one that must appear to its votaries to testify 
to its own reality each time it was resorted to’ (Dalton, 232 f.). 

Similar practices employed for the exorcism of 
diseases are widely spread among tlie people of the 
northern Plains. But even among the tribes which 
occupy the central range of hills this form of 
shamanistic orgies seems never to have taken the 
same hold among the people as has been the case 
in Southern India, where what is known as Devil 
Dancing may be ob.served much more frequently 
than in the north. This has been described among 
the Shanfirs of Tinncvelly by Caldwell (op. cit. 
685 f.) and by Burnell (‘The Devil Worship of the 
Tulavas,’ lA, 1894); and in Northern India, at 
least, shamanism has played a quite unimportant 
part in the devel^ment of the popular beliefs. 

4. Animism. — The religion of the Northern 
Dravidians is mainly a form of Animism, defined 
by Tylor, wiio invented the term, as ‘ tlie belief in 
Spiritual Beings ’ (Pma. Cult.^, 1891, i. 424) ; or as 
Jevons (Introd. io Hist, of Rel., 1896, p. 22) defines 
it : ‘ All the many movements and changes ivhich 
arc perpetually taking place in the world of things, 
were e.vplained by primitive man on the tlieory 
that every object which had activity enough to 
allect him in any way was animated by a life and 
will like his own.’ Tiie term has been used by 
some authors ‘ to cover the various manifestations 
of what is commonly hut cumbrously styled the 
“anthropomorphic” tendency of savage thought’ 
(Marett, Ihresh. of Rel., 1909, p. 6) ; and the same 
author (f A. 11) urges that what he calls 'Super, 
naturalism ’ is ‘ not only logically, but also, in some 
sense, chronologically prior to Animism.’ Following 
the same line of argument, Risley (Census Report, 
1901, i. 3.52), while accepting the title ‘Animism’ 
for the vague, amorplious conception wliich he is 
discussing, endeavours to ascertain the ideas which 
underlie it; 

• What the Aplmtst worehipa and seeks bv all means to fnflu- 
ence and conciliate Is the shifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or Influences making for evil rather than for 
go^. which resides in the primeval forest, in the crumbling 
hills. In the rujliing river, m the spreading tree, whicli gives its 
spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, uhicli generates 
Jungle fever, end walks abro.ad in the terrible guise of cholera 
smallpov, or murrain Closer than this he does not seek to 
define the object to which he offers his victim, or whose symbol 
be daubs wnh yermWon at the eppolntcd season. Some sort of 
poivcr is there, and ttiat Is cnougli for him. UTietlier It Is 
e*wiatrtl with a rpirit or an ancestral ghost, whether it pro- 
ceeds from the mysterious thing itself, whether it is one power 
or manv, he docs not stop to inquire.’ 

And he goes on to suggest that — 


‘the hypothesis that the earliest beginnings of savage reU^ion 
are to be sought in the recognition of elemental forces to which, 
in the first instance, no personal qualities are ascribed, may, 
perhaps, afford an explanation of a problem which has exer- 
cised several inquirers of late— the origin of the /aineant un- 
worshipped Supreme beings who figure in savage mythology 
almost aU over the world. . . . When the era of anthropo- 
morphism sets in and personal gods come into fashion, the 
active and passive powers of the earlier system are clothed in 
appropriate attributes. The former become departmental 
spmts or gods, ivith shrines and temples of their own and 
incessant offerings from apprehensive votaries. The latter 
receive sparing and infrequent worship, but are recomiized, 
en revanche, as beings of a higher tj-pe, fathers and weli- 
wishers of mankind, patrons ol primitive ethics, makers of 
things, who have done their work and earned their repose. The 
Santal Marang Burn represents the one ; the Bongas orgodlings 
of disease are examples of the other.’ 

5. Animism in Northern India. — ^The character- 
istics of Animism in Northern India have often 
been described, and do not materially difi'er from 
what we observe in other parts of tlie world. 
Thus Gait writes of Assam (Census Report, 1891, 
i. 93) : 

‘There is a vague but very general belief in some one 
omnipotent being, who is well-disposed towards men, and 
whom therefore there is no necessity of propitiating. Then 
come a number of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards 
human beings, and to whose malevolent interference are 
ascribed all the woes which afflict mankind. To them, there- 
fore, sacrifices must be offered. These malevolent spirits are 
syli-an deities, spirits of the trees, the rocks, and the streams, 
and sometimes also of the tribal ancestors. 'There is no regular 
priesthood, but some persons are supposed to be better endowed 
with tlie power of divination than others. When a calamity 
occurs, one or more of these diviners, shamans, or soothsayers 
is called on to ascertain the particular demon who is offended, 
and who requires to be pacified by a sacrifice. This is done 
either by devil dancing, when the diviner works himself into a 
paroxj’sm of drunkenness and excitement, and then holds 
converse with the unseen spirits around him, or by the ex- 
amination of omens — eggs, ^ains of rice, or the entrails of a 
fowl. There is a profound belief in omens of all sorts; no 
journey is undertaken unless it is ascertained that the fates are 
propitious, while persons who have started on a journey will 
turn back should adverse omens be met with on the way. One 
peculiarity in connexion with their sacrifices may be men- 
tioned. On all necessary occasions, goats, fowls, and other 
animals are offered to the gods ; but it is always assumed that 
the latter will be content with the blood and entrails ; the flesh 
is divided among the saorificer and his friends, the presiding 
soothsayer usually getting the lion’s share.’ 

From another point of view, dealing with the 
case of persons gifted with the hereditary powers 
of healing, Rose (i, 161) shows that — 

‘as primitive religions have no conception of the distinction 
between the soul end the life, they reason, logically enough 
from their standpoint, that, precisely as physical life is trans- 
mitted, so too is the soul transmitted from one generation to 
another, and with the life transmigrate, as it were, all the 
attributes and powers of the progenitor. On this theory it is 
quite easy to explain the transmitted hereditary power of 
curing disease or causing evil by means which we may call 
supernatural. 

Animism, as we observe it in Northern India, 
develops on various lines, according to the diverse 
objects wliich are supposed to be occupied and 
dominated by spirit agency. It will be convenient 
to begin with the worship of the celestial bodies, 
thou^i, as a matter of fact, this type of n’orship 
is probably later than the cult of tree-.spirits or 
of the village gods. It is in an advanced stage 
of religious belief, says Robertson Smith (Rel. 
Sem.\ 1894, p. 114), that celestial gods predominate. 

6. Sun-worship. — Sun-worship prevails widely 
among the forest tribes of the Central Hills. 
When they are in trouble, the Khanvars appeal 
to the sun ; any open space on which he shines 
seiwes as an altar._ When a sacrifice is needed, the 
KisSns offer a white cock to him, awcording to the 
laws of mimetic magic. The Bhuiyas and Oraons 
worship him as Boram or Dharni Dovatfi. TJie 
Konvfis reverence him as Bha^vfin, ‘ the wonder- 
ful, the divine one’ — a term borrowed from the 
Hindus ; his sendee is done in an open sp.'ice, tvhere 
an ant-hill Is u.sed as the altar. The Kharrifis 
adore him under the name of Bero. 

‘Ever}’ head of a family ehould during h<s lifetime make not 
less than five eacrifices to this deity — the first of fowls, the 
Bccond of a pig, the third of a white goat, the fourth of a ram, 
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and the fifth of a buffalo. He Is then considered eufficjenUy 
propitiated for that generation, and regarded as an ungrateful 
if he does not behave handsomely to his votary. 


'Worship of a similar kind is done by the Kola 
and Oraons (g'j.P.) (Dalton, 130, 132, 133, 141, 157, 
169, 186, 223). The Davars, a forest tribe m the 
Thfina district on the west coast, worship the Sun 
at the Divali, or feast of lights, by throwing red 
lead towards him, and offering fowls, which are 
not killed, but allowed to fly into the forest {BG 
xiii. pt. i. 167). The Bhils of the Satpura Hills 
have a form of joint worship of the Sun and 
Moon under the name of Sondal Deo (Luard,_ i. 
72). Among the village population of the Plains 
this non-Aryan worship of the Sun has been com; 
bined with the Aryan cult of Surya or Suraj 
Narayan. 

7. Moon-worship. — Moon-worship, though proh- 
ahly earlier in origin than that of the Sun, is 
much less important. The Binjhias of Chota 
Nagpur worship Nind-honga as the Moon, in con- 
junction with Sing-bonga, or the Sun ; and in many 
other cases the worship of both luminaries is com- 
bined, as with the Chandor of the Mundas, known 
also as Chando Omol or Chanala, who is wor- 
sliipped by women, and considered to he the wife 
of Sing-honga, the Sun-god, and mother of the 
stars (Kisley, Tribes and Castes, i. 136, ii. 103 f.; 
Dalton, 186). The most curious form is the Chauk 
Ciianda rite in Biliar. On that day the people fast 
and employ a Brahman to worship the Moon with 
an offeiing of flowers and sweetmeats. It is be- 
lieved that, if any one looks upon the Moon that 
day, calamity will befall him. Should any one be 
unlucky enough to do this, he can repel the 
dangerous influences by getting himself abused 
by other people ; abuse, fike mock fights, being 
regarded as a means of protection against demons 
(Frazer, GB^ iii. 93 f.). He therefore, in order to 
excite their abuse, flings stones on the roofs of his 
neighbours’ houses (A/iVQ v. 23 f.). 

8. Planet-worship, — The worship of the other 
planets is of much less importance. Their motions 
are observed chiefly by astrologers, who calculate 
the horoscopes of children, and examine the figures 
with a view to determining Avhether a marriage will 
or will not be auspicious. Eclipses are supposed 
to he the work of spirit agency embodied in the 
demon Rahu, who can he scared by noise, while the 
suflering Sun or Moon can he restored to vitality by 
sacrifice and fasting during the period of tlie eclipse 
(see Dosadhs). 

9. The spirits of water. — According to the 
theory of Animism, the flow of water in river, 
stream, or well is considered to he due to spirit 
action, and floods and whirlpools are the work of 
a malignant spirit. In the Panjab, when a village 
is menaced by floods, the headman makes an offer- 
ing of a coco-nut (which is probably n form of 
commutation of an original human sacrifice) and a 
rupee to the flood-demon. He holds the offering 
in his hand, and stands in the water until the flood 
rises high enough to wash it away. Then it is 
believed that the waters wll abate. Some offer 
an animal victim, a buffalo, horse, or ram, which, 
after blood has been draivn from its ear as a sign 
that the offering has been made, is flung into the 
Water {NINQ i. 5). At a whirlpool on the Tapti 
river the Gonds sacrifice a goat before daring to 
cross the stream {Berar Gazetteer, 1870, p. 35). This 
propitiation of the water-spirit develops in two 
directions— first, into the worship of rivers held 
specially sacred, like the Ganges and Narbada, on 
whose banks, when the sinner bathes, he enters 
into communion with the spirit of the stream. As 
his body is cleansed, so his soul is relieved from 
pollution. His idea of purification is not spiritual 
in our sense of the word— that is foreign to primi- 


tive habits of thought— hut spiritual in the sense 
of getting rid of evil spirits and their dangerous 
influence. In the second place, the vague spiritual 
entity which animates the water is personified 
into one or other of a host of water-godlings, like 
Kwftja Khizr or Pir Bhadr, who are worshipped by 
fishermen and boatmen whose business is on the 
great waters. Wells, in the same way, are sacred. 
Some have underground connexion with a holy 
river ; others are appropriated to the cult of sorne 
special god ; others are oracular. Hot spring.s,_in 
particular, indicate the presence of the fire-spirit ; 
of a demon which, if not propitiated, brings disease ; 
of a Raksasa or demon slain by a goddess whose 
blood keeps the water w’arm (Waddell, Among the 
Himalayas, 203 ; BG xiv, 373). 

In the same way the fall of rain is due to spirit 
agency wliich, if not conciliated, causes drought. 
The curious nudity rite, by which women endeavour, 
to repel the evil influence by dragging a plough 
through the soil — a good instanc"' of mimetic magic 
— is familiar (Crooke, PB i. 69 ; Frazer, GB^ i. 98). 

10. Wind-spirits. -On the same principle the 
spirit which causes wind is personified in the 
Punjab as Sendu Bir, the whistling god, whose 
voice announces the approaching storm. He has 
now been adopted into Hinduism as an incarna- 
tion of 6iva, and is regarded as a malignant 
deity, causing madness, and burning houses, steal- 
ing crops, and othernase immoral (Rose, i. 130). 
Wlien a whirlwind comes, the Glmsiya_ women in 
Mirzapur hold the house thatch, and stick an iron 
or wooden spoon into it as a charm against the 
demon ; if a man were to touch it, the storm would 
sweep the roof away {NINQ i. 68). In the Panjab, 
Plieril is the deified samt who rides on the little 
M’hirlwinds whicli blow in the hot weather, and an 
appeal to him protects the worshipper from harm 
(Crooke, PB i. 81). 

11. The hail-demon. — Hail also is the work of a 
spirit, which, under the rules of sympathetic magic, 
can be scared by cutting the hailstones with a 
knife 5 or the business of repellinfj it is entrusted 
to a special magician, like the hldrX of eastern 
Bengal, who, when a storm approaches, rushes 
almost naked from his hut, witli a rattan wand in 
his right hand, invoking Paramesvara, the Supreme 
God. He ascends a mound, and, spreading aoroad 
his hands and indicating by a motion of his wand 
the direction in which be desires the hail to pass 
away, he recites a series of doggerel incantations 
(Wise, 368 f.). The Garpagari of the Central 
Provinces and the Woli or Oliya of Kuniaun 
exercise similar functions (NINQ iii. 106; Cen- 
tral Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, p. 48). 

12. Tree-spirits. — The tree with its waving 
leaves and branches, apparently dying in the 
autumn and waking to new life in the spring, 
providing various medicines and intoxicants, is 
natipally regarded as inhabited by a spirit. Such 
spirits, impersonations of the vague terrors of the 
jungle, the causers of death, accident, and disease 
to those who intrude -within their domains, are 
generally regarded as malignant. But, when the 
tribe adopts a settled life, it is provided by the 
tree-spirit with food and shelter. Tribes like the 
Mundas take care to preserve a patch of tlie primi- 
tive jungle in which the spirits disestablished by 
the woodman’s axe may repose. Here most of the 
teihal religious worship is conducted (see Ohaons). 
The cult at a later period develops into reverence 
for one or other of the special varieties of trees, 
some of which, like those of the fig genus, are 
regarded as the abode of the collective gods ; others 
are appropriated to the service of indi\'idual gods, 
as the Bel (jEgle marmelos) to 6iva, or the Tulasi 
(Ocynmm sanctum) to 'Fisnu. Under the shade 
of the village tree, where the business of the 
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community is conducted, are placed the rude stones | 
which collectively embody the Grama-devata, or 
local gods and godlings (see § 27), 

Tliese tree-spirits, in their most primitive con- 
ception, form a host of beings without special 
names, and to whom no special functions are 
assigned. But in process of time they tend to 
become concentrated into one or more distinct 
personalities, like the Silvanus of the Eonians. 
Such is Baram, the forest deity of the Juan gs of 
Keunjhar, who stands at the head of their system, 
and is regarded with great veneration (Ei.sJey, 
Tribes and Castes, i. 353). We find also, in Bengal, 
Thanpati, one of the elder gods of the Savaras, 
‘lord of the sacred grove’ (tfiun) {ib, ii. 244). In 
the same category is Sama Burhi, the ‘ old lady of 
the grove’ {sarnd) of the Orfions, who coiresponds 
to Deswali, the ‘ lady of the cleared land ’ of the 
Mundas (Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 39). In 
the tjnlted Provinces her place is taken by 
Bansapti Ma (Skr. vanaspati, ‘ ruler of the wood ’), 
who is known by the IVIiisahars, a half-civilized 
jungle tribe, as Bansati or Bansuri. 

■By her command the trees bear fruit, the bulbs grow in the 
earth, the bees make honey, the tussar worm fattens on the 
tlsan leaf, and lizards, wolves, and Jackals (useful as food to 
man) multiply their kind. She Is the goddess of child-birth. 
To her the childless wife makes prayers for the want of off- 
spring. In her name and by her aid the medicine-man or 
sorcerer expels devils from the bodies of the possessed. In her 
name and to her honour the village man kindles a new fire for 
lighting a brick-kiln. Woe to the man who takes a false oath 
in the name of Bansati ! ’ (Nesfleld, Calcutta Ilev. Ixxxvi. 284). 


So with the Tharus of the mib-Himalayan Tarai. 
They fear the demons lurking in the forest trees, 
especially the weird cotton tree (Bombax hepta- 
phylla), 

‘Only the terrible cry of fire will bring these poor fear- 
stricken creatures to open their doors and remove the heavy 
barriers from their huts at night ; and even in the daytime, 
amid the hum of human life, the songs of the birds, and the 
lowing of cattle, no Tharu, man, woman, or child, will ever 
venture along a forest line without casting a leaf, a branch, or 
a piece of old rag upon the Bansati formed at the entrance of 
the deep woods, to save themselves from the many diseases and 
accidents the goblins and malicious spirits of the forests can 
bring upon and cause them. The Bansati, or “ good spirit” of 
the woods, is a square space cut in the ground, six feet by six, 
and covered with pine branches' (Knowles, 214). 

Another form of this cult, already alluded to in 
the case of the Tharus, is that of attaching rags 
to trees. Trees thus decorated are to be found all 
over Northern India, and are known as Chithariya 
OT Chithraiya BhavanI, ‘ Our Lady of Tatters,’ or 
in the Panjab as Lingri Pir, or the ‘Rag Saint’ 
(Crooke, PR i, 161). The question of the motive 
of these rag-offerings has been fully discussed by 
Hartland (LP, ii. 175 ff'.). Discarding the two 
most usual explanations— either that tliey are 
offerings to the god or presiding spirit, or that they 
contain the disease of which one desires to be rid 
and transfer it to any one who touches or handles 
them— he regards the rite as another application 
of the same reasoning which underlies various 
practices of witchcraft and folk-medicine. 

‘ If an article of my clothing in a witch’s hand may cause me 
to suffer, the same article m contact with a beneficent power 
may relieve my pain, restore me to health, or promote mv 
general prospenty. A pm that ha3_ pricked ray wart, even if 
my blood, has by its contact, by the wound 
It has inflicted, acquired a peculiar bond with the wart; the 
rag. that liM rubted the wart has by that friction acquired a 
that, whatever is done to the pin or to the rag 
wb^atever influences the pin or rag may undergo the same 
*'*’”'*' ' to bear upon the wart. 

11 ’., using a rag, I rub my wart with raw meat and 
" decay and disappear with the 
dissolution of the meat. In like manner my shirt or 
to reprMent it, placed upon a sacred bush, 
or thrust into a sacred well--my name witten upon the wall of 
a temple— a stone or pellet from my hand cast upon a holy 
Image or a sacred caim— a remnant of mv food oist into a 
upon a sacred tree, or a nail from 
my hand driven into the trunk of a tree — is therefore in 
c<mtact with divinity ; and the effluence of divinity, 
rcaofflng imd involving it, will reach and involve me. In this 
way I may become permanently united ivith the god ’ ii. 214). 


The evidence from Northern India corroborates 
this explanation, which throws much light on the 
Animistic practices which are discussed in the 
present article. 

One peculiar custom connected with trees is that 
of marrying the bride and bridegroom to them— 
of which numerous examples have been collected 
in Northern India (Crooke, PR ii. 115 if.). The 
object of this custom is obscure. In some cases 
the intention may possibly be to communicate to 
the newly-wedded pair the vigorous reproductive 
power of the tree. In most cases, however, the 
intention seems to be to transfer to the tree the 
malignant spirit influence which menaces them, 
and, in particular, endangers the fertility of the 
union (Frazer, GB- i. 195 f.). 

13. Worship of Mother Earth. — From the 
worship of the vague spiritual beings ^vith whom 
the Dravidian peoples the forests amidst which he 
dwells, and in which he collects the game, roots, 
and fruits which constitute his only food supply, 
we pass on to the worship of the Ea.rth-Motner, 
which marks the adoption of a settled life and his 
earliest experiments in agriculture. Among many 
savage races the Earth-deity is spiritualized as 
female (Tylor, i. 326) ; and it has been suggested 
with some degree of probability that the predomi- 
nance of Mother-worship in India and elsewhere 
represents a survival from the matriarchate, the 
prevalence of which has been attested in India by 
a considerable amount of evidence (J. E. Harrison, 
Proleg. to Gr. Religion, 1903, pp. 261, 499; Risley- 
Gait, Census Report, i. 448). As in the case of the 
Greek Thesmophoria, the gist of which was a 
mimicking of Nature’s processes, in a word, the 
ritual of sympathetic or mimetic magic — the 
women fasting seated on the ground because 
the earth was desolate, then rising and revelling 
to stir the Megara to imitate the ii^ulse of spring 
— the North Indian cult of Mother Earth is largely 
in the hands of women. Again, thougli we find 
in the Rigveda the personification of Dyans and 
Prithivi as respectively gods of heaven and earth, 
from whom the other deities and even the whole 
universe were supposed to spring, this cult is quite 
different from that of the Earth-Mother as we find it 
among the DravidianslMonier-Williams, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism*, 1891, p. 182; Oppert, 402). 

14. Restoration of the fertility of the Earth- 
Mother. — The theory of the Dravidians, like that 
of many primitive races, e.g. the Romans (Granger, 
Worship of Romans, 1895, p. 208), is that the Earth 
after bearing each successive harvest becomes 

[ exhausted, and that if she is to continue to dis- 
I charge her functions she must be periodically re- 
freshed and roused to new activity. In one or the 
I dances of the Kol women of Chota Nagpur, they 
i all kneel and pat the ground with their hands in 
I time to the music, as if coaxing the earth to be 
fertile; and this also doubtless is the intention of 
I the Oraon dance when the performers ‘all face in- 
I wards and simultaneously jumping up come dorvn 
I on the ground with a resounding stamp that marks 
the finale of the movement ’ (Dalton, 198, 255). 
The same rite was performed at the worship of 
Demeter Cidaria in Arcadia, and it is found in 
many other parts of the world (Frazer, Pausan,, 
1900, iv. 239). Secondly, as among the Celts (Nutt, 
Poy. of Brail, ft. [1897] 150), it was believed that 
the Earth-spirit needed to be periodically refreshed 
with human blood. This was one of the ideas 
underlying the rite of meriah sacrifice among 
the Kandhs {g.v.). Thirdly, the fertility of the 
soil was supposed to depend upon the periodical 
marriage or Mother Earth with her male consort. 
The cult of this divine pair meets us throughout 
the whole range of Dravidian myth, belief, and 
ntual. Thus in Bengal we find Burha-BurhL 
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' ttie old man and the old lady,' wliom the RantiSs 
regard aa the ancestors of mankind ; tliey arc in 
Kn«lem Bengal invoked in timea of sickness and 
Ironhle ; they generally linnnt a sacred tree, 
but in their worship, if n perfect tree be not pro- 
curable, a branch of it will answer the purpose 
(Wise, 132 f. ; Risley, op. cit. i. 270, 381, li. 203). j 
The MnjhwArs of Mirrnpur worship the pair Dili j 
and Deohfirin, the impersonated protectors of the i 
village aitc and they also recogirize os crop- i 
guardians tiio pair Ningo Brighiya, the phallic ' 
tiger, to whom, when the grain is ripe, the first 
five handfuls, after being taken home and crushed, 
arc ollercd ; and Ilariyfiri Matji, ' the mother of 
greenery,’ to whom a hiimt sacrifice is made in the 
Held at sowing and harvest time (Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes, iii. 435, 447). The Pfivr.As, a forest 
tribe in IvliAndcsh, sacrifice, before harvest, goate 
and fowls, and make an ollering of coni to a. j)air 
called BnpTi Kuinba and Rani Kujhal, who occupy 
adjoining sacred trees; the pair are invoked at 
the marriage rites in a song whicli describes the 
wedding of these deities of the forest {BG xii. 07 f.). 
The divine pair worshipped by the Kharwilra of 
the Cci’tml Hills arc Ciiandol and Chanda, ap- 
)arenfly moon-deities (the moon having a power- 
ul influence over the fertility of the crops), who 
correspond to the MundA Desaull and his wife, 
JIiarerA or Matnrfi (Dalton, 130, 188 ; Frazer, GB'^ 
ii. 154 ff.). The Kharwars of I’alamau reverence 
in the same way a pair known as Darliar and 
llAkin, a boar and country spirits being olVcrcd to 
the male, and a sow and ^irits to the female; in 
Mirzatuir, their goddess Devi is associated with 
llio cult of the phallic Gans.Am (KINQ i. 40), In 
the United Provinces and BiliAr we meet a pair of 
rillago sprites, Chordeva and his spouse Chordevi, 
or Jiik and Jaknl, who arc known as the thiemg 
deities, because husband and wife live in separate 
villagc.s, and, when the crops in one village are 
more productive than those of another, tlie people 
think that the JAk rohs the fields of the barren 
tract to support his srifo. This reminds us of the 
law of the XII Tables, wliicli ‘forbade people to 
spirit away the crons from a neighbour’s field by 
nieans of spells ancf incantations’ (Crooke, TO iii. 
447 ; Frazer, Pausanias, v. 57). 

In a higher stage of culture among the people of 
Bengal, ijltala, a form of the Mother-goude.«s, 
who presides over snialljiox, has as her liusband 
Ghantakarana, who is now being adopted into t!ic 
cultof Siva ; and oven theSun-god is provided with 
a partner (Gait, Bengal Census Itepnrt, i. 103). 
Tlio patron pair in RAjputAna arc Eklihga, whose 
name betrays his phallic origin, now Known as 
Isvara, the lord Siva, and Gaurl, the j-ellow lady, 
who is identified with Annapnrna, 'slie that is 
filled with or pos.se.s.scd with food.’ At tlie open- 
ing of tlie year a deputation is sent outside the 
city to jirondo e.arth for Gnuri, thus typifying her 
as the Karth-goddcss, With this image i.s tinited 
one of Isvara, ‘and they are placed together; a 
small trench is then excavated, in which Ixarley is 
sown ; the ground is irrigated and artificial heat 
supplied till the grain germinates, when the 
females join liands and dance round it, invoking 
the blessings of Gauri on their husbands. Tlie 
young corn is then taken up, distributed, and 
presented by the females to the men, who wear it 
yn their turbans’ (Tod, i. 003). This is one of the 
Gardens of Adonis so fully illu.strated by Frazer 
(.ddonif, Affis. Osiris*, 1907, p. 194(1.). In Southern 
India even Viynu is associated with the Earth- 
goddess Bhami-devl. as her consort (Oppert, 363) ; 
and in a still later development Siva is reprc-sented 
in his .andmgynons form as Ardhanaris.a, uith a 
hermaphrodite body, uniting in himself the prin- 
ciples of Wale and female generation. 


*5- Marriage of the Earth-goddess.— The rites 
of symbolic marriage of the Earth-Mother to her 
partner arc periodically performed by many of the 
Dravidian tribes. Among tlie KhanvArs of ChotA 
Kfigpur she is represented by Mflcliak Bfml, whose 
marriage is performed every third year witli great 
pomp and ceremony. The people assemble with 
drums and horns, and sing wild songs in honour 
of tlie bride and bridegroom. The olticianb enters 
a cave, and returns bringing with liim the RAnl, 
who is represented by a small oblong-shaped stone 
daubed with red lead. This is dressed in wedding 
garments and carried in a litter to a sacred tree, 
under which it is placed. The procession then 
starts for another lull, where the bridegroom, sup- 
po.icd to belong to tlie AgnriyA, or iron-smelter 
ca.stc, resides. The stone of the goddess is here 
flung into a chasm ; hut it is believed that the two 
hills arc connected by an underground passage, 
by wliich the bride returns, always in the form of 
the same stone, every third year to her father’s 
house {MJNQ iii. 23 f.). Among the Musahars of 
the United Froidnces, Bansapti, the Forest Mother, 
is mamed to Gansam or BansgopAl, who is repre- 
sented by a mud pillar in phallic form (Crooke, 
TO iv. 34 b). In Bihar, Hara or Siva is com- 
bined with his female form in Hnrgauri, who is 
worshipped at marriages (Buchanan, i. 420). In 
Khandesh, RfinuhAI is a favourite family-goddess. 
Her marriage and investiture with the sacred 
thre-ad are performed in a seven days’ ceremony, 
in which tlie goddess is represented by an image 
made of wheat flour (BG xii. 51). The marriage 
of Dharti, or Mother Earth, ns performed by the 
Or.Aons, is described in the article Okaons. In 
tlie Panjab, Daram Sahib, the god of the river 
Indus, is married in great state to the goddess, 
who is embodied in a pot of hemp ; and Devi, in 
the form of Ganggor, represented by an image of 
clay or cow-dung, is loaded irith ornaments, and, 
after her marriage is performed, is flung into a 
well (Rose, i. 118, 128). When the tutelary deity 
of Marwar fell into the hands of the prince of 
Amber, he married him to his oivn female deity, 
and then returned him to his original owner (Tod, 
ii. 123). As among many savage races, like the 
Maoris, the legend is told of the severing of the 
wedded pair, Heaven and Earth, so the Gonds 
believe that ‘formerly the sky lay close do'um 
upon the earth. One day an old woman happened 
to be sweeping, and ivhen she stood up she knocked 
her head against the sky. Enraged, she put up 
her broom and pushed the sky away, when it rose 
up above the earth, and has ever since remained 
there’ (Russell, i. 94; Lang, Custom and Myth*, 
1893, n. 45 ff.). It is perhaps possible that we have 
an echo of the same marriage rite in the tale of 
the wedding of Gliazi Miyah, the Muhammadan 
hero, who has been adopted from Musalman hagio- 
Iogi|' into the worship of the Dravidians of the 
Plains, and whose career ends in untimely death 
(NJNQ iv. 70 ; Crooke, PR ii. 324). This is also 
perhaps the origin of tlie myth of DulhA Deo, ‘ the 
bridegroom god,’ ivedded and slain in the midst of 
the marriage rites. He reminds ns of Attis, god 
of vegetation, married and periodically put to death 
in order to promote the fertility Of the soil {NINO 
' ill 39, 93 ; Crooke, PR i. 119 ff.). W'itli this, in 
the legend of DAlliA Deo, is combined the world- 
f wide myth of the disappearance of bride or bride- 
I groom in consequence oi the infringement of some 
I mj-stic riile of tabu (Lang, op. eit. 64 fl’.). 

! i6. Ritual of the worship of Mother Earth- — 

Among the forest tribes of the Central Hills, Mother 
Earth is stipposed to live irith the other village 
gods in a pile of stones^ collected round the sacred 
tree of the hamlet. Worship is done through the 
bniga. {q.v.), or aboriginal priest, at the chief agri- 
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cultural seasons— ploughing, sowing, and harvest- 
ing— -with an offering of flowers and the sacnlice 
of a goat, the flesli o7 which is eaten by the men, 
boys, and unmarried girls, no grown-up girl or 
married woman sharing in the rite. This is the 
formal village - worship ; but, as wo have seen 
(§§ 9i 14)1 grown-up women have private services 
of their own, whi^ are distinct from the tribal 
celebrations. Other tribes worship her when they 
begin ivood-cutting or collecting thatching-grass, 
or gleaning the petals of the mahua (linssia lati- 
folia). With some tribes tlie offering consists of 
molasses, butter, calces, a fowl, and some spirito. 
According to the principles of mimetic magic, the 
goat should be grey-coloured, and the fowl speckled 
(NINQ i. 77). 

17 . Her benign and malevolent aspect— In fact, 
the character of the offering marks the twofold 
conception of the goddess. In her benevolent form 
she is Mother of all things, giver of coni, producer 
of fertility in man and beast. Accordingly she is 
presented with offering of flowers, milK, or the 
fruits of the earth. In her malevolent and chtlionic 
aspect, which would naturally be recognized by 
tribes which dispose of their dead b}' inhumation, 
she is appeased by blood sacrilices of animals, or 
even, ns in the case of the Kandhs, with human 
victims. Maepherson, writing of this tribe (Cal- 
cutta Rev, V. 54), states that in her ninlev’olent 
form, as the supreme power, 

‘when a tribe engages in war witii enemies of another race, her 
awful name is invoked, and vows of sacrifice arc recorded In 
the event of success. Her nature la purely malevolent ; hut she 
does not seem to interfere with the independent action of other 
deities in their respective spheres, and she is nowhere peculiarly 
present.’ 

On the other hand, in her benign character she 
'presides over the operations of nature. . . . Uiwn her depend 
the fecundity of the soli and the growth of all rural protluce, 
the preservation of the patriarchal houses, the liealUi and 
increase of the people, ond, in an especial manner, the safety 
ol the flocks and their attendants. Slic Is worshipped by human 
saorifleos. She has no fixed corporeal shape, foml, image, symbol, 
or temple. But she, together tvltii the other superior gods, 
may temporarily assume any earthly lorm at pleasure ; as, for 
instance, that of the tiger as convenient for purposes of 
wrath.' 

In her benign form, among the Klmrwars of 
Mirzapur she is lionoured by sprinkling pulse and 
rice on the ground, witli tJie prayer: ‘Alotlier 
Earth ! Keep us in prosperity, and protect the 
ploughman and oxen!’ (NINi} i. 141); while the 
orthodox Hindu, at the time of sowing and har- 
vest, prays : ‘ I salute the Earth, the realizor of 
all desires, she wlio is blessed with all kinds of 
riclies and creatures ; she wlio is contented, faith- 
ful, and virtuous, the giver of all that one asks 
for the realization of desires’ (ib. v. 70). In the 
eastern Panjab she takes the form of Shaod Mata, 
‘ Mother of fertility,’ and she is represented by a 
plough coulter placed between two round balls of 
cow-dung, probably with a phallic significance. 
Over these are laid leaves of holy trees, and the 
easant, as he measures tlio com on the threshing- 
oor, prays : ‘ O Mother Sliaod I Give us increase, 
and make our bankers and rulers contented 1 ’ (ib. 
i. 173), Her malevolent nature appears in the 
Kandh prayer: ‘We are not satisfied with our 
wealth ; but what we do possess we owe to you, 
and for^ the future we hope for the fulfilment of 
our desires. We intend to go on sucli a day to 
such a village, to bring human flesh for you. We 
trust to attain our desires through this service. 
Forget not the oblation 1 ’ (Maepherson, Memorials, 
1865, p, 117), Probably the idea of communicating 
tlie fertility of the Mother is the object of the 
curious MatmangarS rite at the marriages of the 
lower castes, when the ‘ lucky earth ’ is dug from 
the village tank, and brought to form the marriage 
altar and the fireplace at which the wedding feast 
is cooked (Crooke, PR i, 27), 


18 . The Mother Identified with the snake.~In 
her clithonic aspect the Mother-goddess and her 
partner arc naturally identified with the snake, 
an animal which lives in holes and moves in the 
darkness. This was the cose at the Greek Tlies- 
mophoria, where the pigs' flesh thrown into the 
chasms of the earth seems to have been regarded 
as in some sort the due of the earth-powers os 
represented by the guardian snakes; the Erinys, 
the offended ghost, M-as considered to bo a snake, 
and this was also the guise of the death hero (J. E. 
Harrison, op, cit. 123, 232, 320 ff,), The Kfirs of 
Chotfi Nagpur claim descent from Nfiga llliuiya 
and Nilga llliOiaiii, the male and female earth- 
serpents (Dalton, 231). The Mother-goddess of 
South India, Ellamnia, has images of snakes in her 
temple; and Durgammfi, another form of the 
deity, has lier temple built over a snake -bole 
beside a sacred Margosa tree, wliicb, with the 
snake, if there bo one there, is held sacred, and 
both are symbols of the goddess (Oppert, 409, 497), 
The Dangls of the United Provinces worsiiip thf 
Eartli-gou, BhumiyA, as an old snake ; and in 
Bundelkliand snakes arc worshipjied under the 
name of BliiarAnt, a form of Devi, a title which 
is said to mean ‘dweller in the earth ' (Luard, i. 
75). From the same point of view, the snake is the 
guardian of underground treasure (Crooke, PR ii, 
134 IT.). 

19 . The cult of the Earth-Mother developing 
into a general Mother-cult. — It seems probable 
that from tliis primitive concejition of the Earth. 
Mother os either kindly or malevolent has de- 
veloped the worship of the Mother-goddesses, 
which forms such an important element in tlie 
beliefs of tlie people of AortJiem India. As in 
Greece, the close connexion of the Mother-godded 
with the earth is illustrated in sacred art. As in 
the Greek vases she appears rising out of a mound, 
so ElIamniA’s image is n figure howm in stone, 
fashioned so that only the head is visible, while the 
body is concealed in the earth ; and the same con- 
ception appears in Buddhist bas-reliefs, where we 
find the Enrtli-goddess, MahApathart or Pn'thivl, 
rising out of the ground and supporting the horse 
of tile Master (J. E. Harrison, op. cit, 277 IF. ; 
Oppert, 468; Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 
1901, _p, 100 f.). 

This conception of the Mother-goddess seems to 
bo the most important element in the Dravidian 
cnltus which has Wn imported into Hinduism. 
Like the Earth-Mother, the other Mothers appear 
in a double manifestation, at once benignant and 
malevolent. This is shown in the epithets of Devi, 
who is tlie most common type of the class — KanyA, 
‘the maiden’; Kanyakumari, ‘the youthful virgin’; 
SarvaiuangalA, ‘always auspicious ’ ; Sakambharl, 
‘nourisher of herbs’; and, on the other side, 
ChAinunda, ‘ the demon-slayer ’ ; Kali, ‘ the black 
one ’ ; KajasI, ‘ the fierce ’ ; Kaktndantl, ‘ bloody- 
toothed.’ It is this contrariety of aspect which 
renders the cult of the Mother-goddesses so per- 
plexing. In one contrasted and yet identical form 
they both cause and remove disease. Tims in 
eastern Bengal the Mother is usually worshipped 
under the form of Siddhl^vari, ‘perfected queen,’ 
or V|-ddhlSvnrI, ‘old queen’; but when epidemic 
diseases break out she is appealed to with an 
euphemistic epithet as iiakhyA or Bhadra KAli, 

‘ KaH the protector, the auspicious ’ (Wise, 135). 
In this benignant form she is one of the favourite 
objects of worship in BifiAr as KgeinakarnI, ‘she 
M'ho confers blessings ’ (Buchanan, ii. 49). In the 
Central Provinces the village-goddess Devi repre- 
sents the Earth-goddess ; slie can cause or av'ert 
smallpox and cholera, and is incarnate in the body 
of any one suflering from the former disease; so 
mucli so that those who enter the room where the 
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patient lies take off' their shoes asamark of respect 
to her {Russell, i. 79). 

20 . Varied manifestations of the Mothers. — 
Hence the manifestations of the lilothers are infin- 
itely varied. Bahucharaji, who has a shrine at 
Anjar in ICachchh, is the ‘ looking-glass goddess/ 
before whom the votary worships his own image 
on a sheet of silvered glass ; but, to illustrate the 
elasticity of the cult, in Baroda she is said to 
have been originally a Charan woman, who when 
attacked by robbers committed suicide, and was 
elevated to the rank of a manifestation of the 
divinity (BG v. 212). Another group of six Mothers 
in Kathiawar are also said to be tlie daughters of 
a Ch.araii who was dismissed from court as unlucky 
because lie was childless. He practised austerities 
at a shrine of Kali, and his six daughters, who 
were bom in response to a prayer addressed to the 
godde.ss, became Mothers (lo. viii. 642 f. ). The cult, 
in fact, is vague in the extreme. The worship of 
Ekvira, the Mother of the Karli Caves, is mixed 
up with the original Buddhism, of which this place 
was a centre, part of the cultus being the cireum- 
nmbidation of a dagoba, or Buddhist relic shrine ; 
and tlie temple of the Turturi.a hlother is served 
by women, who are suppo.sed to be modern repre- 
sentatives of the original Buddhist nuns (t'fi. xi. 383 ; 
Cunningham, Archmological Beports, xiii. 147)_. It 
is in Western India tliat the Mother-cult most widely 
prevails. Each Eajnut clan in Kathiawar has a 
patron Mother; all Rajputs visit the Mata with 
their brides immediately after marriage, and the 
mint at Navanagar is presided over by the Mother 
Asapuri, ‘ hope-lulfiller ’ ; but peculation goes on 
under her very eyes. 

21 . Ritual of Mother-worship. — The worship at 
the famous shrine of Becharaii in Baroda may be 
taken ns an example of the ritual of the Mother- 
cult, which here is almost purely Animistic. Every 
morning the head officiant, after ablution, enters 
the adytum and pours a mixture of milk, curds, 
clarified butter, sugar, and honey — known collect- 
ively panchamfita, ‘ the live divine foods’ — over 
the image, and drops water over it through a per- 
forated metal pot, while a Br.ihman chants hymns 
from the Veda. Coloured powder and flowers are 
laced upon the image, incense and camphor are 
urnt, and silver lamps are kept lighted day and 
night. After the worship, the ‘children’s food’ 
(bulitbhojya), consisting of wheat-flour, sugar, and 
clarilied butter, is ottered with a coco-nut (a sur- 
vival of human sacrilice), and the morning service 
ends >vith the waving of lamps (urti), burning of 
camphor, ringing of bells, and beating of gongs. 
Another meal of sugar and milk is ottered to the 
goddess about lOa.m., a little being sprinkled over 
the image, and the re.st consumed by the priests. 
In the evening a passage of the sacred book telling 
of the exploits of the Devi is read, the figure is 
washed and worshipped, and more cooked food is 
presented [BG vii. 611 f.). 

More usually the Devi or Kali receives a blood 
offering, some of whicli is sprinkled upon the altar 
(see Devi Patak). 

Of all the orthodo.x Hindu cults that of Devi is 
most akin to Animism, and hence many of the 
forest tribes of the Central Hills accept as repre- 
sentatives of her many village-goddesses, such as 
Kherniata, primarily an Earth-goddess ; theDesahai 
Devi, or goddess of the four quarters of the hamlet; 
the diithraiya Devi, or goddess of rag.s (§ 12 ), besides 
various local incarnations like the Vindhyabasini 
Devi, the goddess of the Vindhyan range (Russell, 
1 . 83).^ In the Panjab we find unmarried girls 
recognized os representatives of Devi, to whom, 
^ lo the goddess, ofierings are made twice a year. 
Here, also, girls make images of 6 iva and his 
spouse Pftrvati, Devi in her mountain form, and 


afterwards throw them into the water. The popu- 
lar explanation is that this rite commemorates the 
suicide of a woman married to a boy husband. 

* But a different explanation has been suggested. The deities 
&va and Parvati are conceived as spirits ol vegetation, because 
their images are placed in branches over a heap of flowers and 
grass ; but this theory leaves many points unexplained, and 
until we have full details of the rites observed at all the festivals 
of Devi we cannot hope to discover the ideas underlying these 
local rites’ (Rose, i. 126). 

22 . The Disease-Mothers. — Mention has been 
already made (§ 19 ) of Kali as the causer and re- 
mover of disease. The control of disease is in 
the hands of a host of these Mothers, to each of 
whom the power over a certain malady is assigned ; 
Bitala, for instance, controlling smallpox, Mfiri 
hlata cholera, and so on (see Bengal, § 13 ; 
Crooke, PB i. 123 ff.). These functions are not, 
however, clearly fixed, and are often attributed 
to the Mothers of orthodox Hinduism. Thus the 
Gangota cultivators in Bih.ar worship Jagadamba, 
‘Motlier of the world,’ twice or three times a 
month, with olierings of husked rice and incense ; 
xvhile under the title of Bbagavati, ‘ the worshipful 
one,’ Devi is propitiated at weddings and in times 
of sickness, by olierings of kids, butter, basil leaves, 
and vermilion (Risley, Tribes and Castes, i. 269). 

Shamanism is an imjiortant agency in the cure 
of disease. Tlie kaphrl, as Buclianan (ii. 131) 
c.alls the exorcist in Biliar, makes an offering to 
the deity of disease, and becomes violently agitated 
before be announces the treatment which he 
recommends. When a person i.s bitten by a snake 
he is canied to the shrine of Bisahari, ‘she 
who removes venom,’ and the practitioner fore- 
tells the event by staring into a vessel of water, 
the troubling of the water indicating the arrival 
of the deity to take part in the cure. In the 
eastern Panjab, the exorcist, who is here called 
bhngat, ‘ worshipper,’ builds a shrine to bis 
familiar, before whom he dances. Wlien he is to 
be consulted, which should be at night, the in- 
quirer provides tobacco and music. Tlie former is 
waved over the person of tlie invalid and given to 
the bhagnt to smoke. While the music plays and 
a butter lamp is lighted, the bhngat sonietinies 
lashes himself with a whip, under wliieh trealnieiil 
he is seized with the attiatus, and, in a paroxysm 
of d.ancing and head-wagging, states the name of 
the malignant influence, tlie manner in which it 
may be propitiated, and tlie time when the disease 
may he expected to abate. Or he waves corn over 
the sick man and counts out the grains into hcajis, 
one grain for each spirit which is likely to be at 
the bottom of the trouble, and that one on whose 
heap the last gi’ain falls is the one to be attended 
to [NINQ i. 127 f.). In Jalandhar a scape-aniiiial 
is used ; a goat or young buflalo is selected, blood 
is drawn from its ear, and its face is smeared witli 
vermilion. Then it is taken round and outside the 
village, hearing tlie ni.alady with it. It linally 
becomes the perquisite of the exorcist (t 6 . ii. 191). 
An important part of the treatment is the mutter- 
ing of spells and the waving of peacock feathers 
to scare the spirit (ih. iii. 74). 

23 . Mountain-worship. — ‘Like t)ie Baal of the 
Semites, the local Jnjiiter was commonly wor- 
shipped on high places. Wooded heights, round 
winch the rain-clouds gather, were indeed the 
natural sanctuaries for a god of the sky, the rain, 
and the oak ’ (Frazer, Lcct. Kingship, 1905, p. 208 ; 
cf. Faniell, CGS i. 4, 51 ; Fowler, Boman Festi- 
vals, 1899, pp. 222, 261). The same ideas, com- 
bined witli the awe and mystery wliicli surround 
tliem, doubtless commended the worship of moun- 
tains re the Dravidi.an tribes. Tliose of tlie Central 
Hilk imagine each peak to be tlie haunt of an evil 
spirit, winch they are careful to propitiate before 
they make an ascent; and it is a common belief 
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that mountains were formed by rival divine or evil 
powers warring with each other and using the 
rocks as missiles {NINQ i. 47). The cult of moun- 
tains has been regarded as purely Dravidian ; but 
this is very doubtful, and at any rate the reverence 
paid by the Aryans to the mighty Himalayan 

E eaks must have dated from the time when they 
rst came under observation. Many of them 
ecame seats of the Hindu gods, and one title of 
iva is Girina, while that of his consort is Parvati, 
both meaning ‘mountain-dweller.’ 

In Bengal the Mundas, Santals, Mahilis, and 
other tribes of Chota Nagpur revere a mountain- 
god called Marang Burn or Bar Pahar, ‘great 
mountain,’ to whom their tribal priest makes 
sacrifice of buffaloes and other animals. These 
sacrifices are made at the chief visible habitation 
of the deity, a bluff near Lodhma (Gait, i. 191). 
In the Hoshangabad district of the Central Pro- 
vinces, Suryabhan, or ‘ Sun-rays,’ is a common name 
for isolated, round-peaked hills, on which the Sun- 

f od is believed to dwell ; and among the Kurkus, 
.)ungar Deo, ‘the mountain-god,’ resides on the 
nearest hill outside the village, where yearly at the 
Dasahra festival he is worshipped with an offering 
of two coco-nuts, five dates, and a ball of ver- 
milion paste. They regard him as their tribal 
god (Elliott, Settlement Report, 1867, pp. 121, 254). 

24. Animal-worship, — The Northern Dravidians 
share with other primitive races the belief that 
animal intelligence is identical with that of man ; 
that animals can, as in the folk-tale world, talk 
and act precisely as men do ; that men and animals 
may for a time resume the forms which had once 
been theirs, or, for that matter, take any other. 
Hence shape-shifting, as it has been called, is 
ividely accepted, and it may even take place by 
means of death and a new birth, the powers and 
qualities or even the actual form of a deceased 
ancestor being reproduced in his descendants. 
Hence various animals are worshipped within the 
Dravidian area, of which a few instances will be 
given here to illustrate the local cults as a supple- 
ment to the faets collected in art. Animals. 

{a) The horse, — Some of the Rajput tribes of 
Gujarat worship Ghora Deva, ‘the horse-god,’ in 
the form of a horse of stone, at their main festivals ; 
and on the sixth day after a birth the Ojha Kum- 
har potters of Kachchh form a horse of clay and 
make the child worship it (Campbell, Notes, 292). 
One of the chief gods of the Gonds is Kodapen, 
the horse-god, a stone which is worshipped on the 
outskirts of the village at the commencement of 
the rainy season. Only men join in the worship, 
women being excluded. The bhumak priest be- 
smears the stone with red lead, presents a horse 
made of pottery, then a heifer, on the head of 
which he pours spirits and prays : ‘ Thou art the 
guardian of the village ; we nave come and offered 
to thee acccfrding to our ability. If in anything 
we have failed to please thee, forgive us. Protect 
our oxen and cows; keep us in safety; let there 
be no fear in the jungle,^ After this the victim is 
slain and boiled, some of the meat is laid ivith flour 
before the god, and the worshippers eat the re- 
mainder of the food (Hislop, App. i. p. iii). The 
Gonds and other Central Indian tribes place 
earthenware horses on the tombs of ancestors and 
on the village shrines, which serve as steeds for 
the sainted dead and for the local gods. 

' (6) The tiger. — ^The tiger is naturally worshipped 
by the forest tribes. Baghl^var, ‘ the tiger lord,’ 
is a favourite deity along the Vindhyan and 
Kaimur ranges. The Santals and Kisans worship 
him as Banraja, ‘forest king,’ ivill not kill him, 
and believe that he spares them in return for their 
devotion. Even those who do not actually ivorship 
him swear by his name or on his skin, as is the 


case among the Hos and Jufings (Dalton, 132, 
133, 158, 214). The tribes further west, like the 
Kurkus, worship Bagh or Vagh Deo, and a female 
WSgliai Devi, served by a bhumak priest, who 
pretends to know spells by which he can protect 
himself and his parishioners from the beast [Berar 
Gazetteer, 191 f, ; Elliott, op. cit. 255 f,). The 
belief in tiger-men, or men who are really meta- 
moiThosed tigers, is common, the man-eater being 
often a person of evil life changed into that form 
(Gait, Assam Census, i. 250 f, ; Crooke, PR ii. 
216 ff.). 

(c) The cow. — Cow- worship, which appears to 
arise anmng pastoral tribes which have attained 
some degree of culture, is naturally not found 
highly developed among the Dravidians, and the 
life of the animal is not protected by the ellective 
tabu enforced by orthodox Hindus, The Gonds, 
for instance, kill a cow at the funeral rites and 
hang the tail of the victim on the gravestone as a 
sign that the obsequies have been duly performed ; 
and the Kurkus sprinkle the blood of a cow on the 
grave, believing that if this rite be omitted the 
ghost refuses to rest and returns to earth to plague 
the survivors (Dalton, 283 ; I A i. 348 f.). See art. 
Cow (Hindu). 

It is only among the semi-Hinduized forest 
tribes that the cult of the cow has made much pro- 
gress. In N^al, where under the present dynaaty 
the rules of Hinduism are rigidly enforced, it is 
deemed the highest sacrilege to approach the image 
of the sacred animal, except in a position of adora- 
tion, ‘insomuch that a malicious person, wishing 
to suspend the agricultural operations of his neigh- 
bour, would be sure to effect his purpose by placing 
a stone or wooden figure of a cow in the midst of a 
field’ (Kirkpatrick, 100). Further west the cult 
of the cow is closely connected with that of Kr§na, 
and in Central India we have the curious rite of the 
silent tendance of cattle, in which the performers, 
d^a^vn from the highest classes of the communitj', 
bathe, anoint themselves, put on garlands of 
flowers, and walk in procession through the graz- 
ing grounds, holding ounches of peacock feathers 
(NINQ \. 154 i.). 

Special godlings are also worshipped to secure 
the safety of cattle. Nagar Deo in Garhwal on 
the lower Himalaya is supposed to have the cattle 
in his charge, and he is represented by a trident 
fixed on a platform to which the first milk given by 
the animals is dedicated. In Kumaun his place is 
taken by Chaumu or Baudhan, who recovers stray 
beasts, receives offerings of milk, and, when a iniss- 
ing animal is found, is honoured by the sacrifice 
of a goat (NINQ i. 56). Among the Kharwars of 
the Central Hills, Goraiya or Gauraiya, pioperly a 
god of boundaries, presides over the herds (CrooKe, 
Tribes and Castes, lii. 251). 

(d) The dog. — In common with the Kunbis of 
Khandesh, the Bhils of that district show extreme 
reverence to the dog and horse ; and the dog is 
respected by all Marathas, who figure the animal 
as the companion of their god Bhairoba ; and by 
many Hindus in Western India, who worship the 
dog of their god Kala Bhairava (Canmbell, Notes, 
276). At the shrine of Malharl in Dharwar the 
Vaggaiyya ministrants dress in blue woollen coats, 
tie bells and skins round their waists, and meet 
the pilgrims barking and howling like dogs. They 
endeavour, in fact, to assimilate their appearance 
to that of the god whom they serve (Robertson 
Smith, Rel, Semites^, 437). Each Vaggaiyya has 
a bowl into which the pilgrims put food ; the 
Vaggaiyyas lay these down, fight ivith each other 
like dogs, and then lying on the ground put their 
mouths, as animals do, into the bowls and eat the 
contents (BG xxii. 212). The cults of Bhairoba 
or Bhairava, and of Blhande Rao, Khandoba, or 
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KhandojI (now promoted to be an incarnation of 
SivaiV'W'Uich are widely spread in Western India, 
have dog-worahip as their basis. The Bauris of 
Bengal will on no account touch a dog, and the 
water of a tank in which a dog has been drowned 
cannot be used until an entire rainy season has 
purified it. Under the influence of the Hindus 
they have now invented a legend that, as they 
themselves kill cows and other animals, they deem 
it right to regard as sacred some beast which is as 
holy to them as the cow is to BrShmans ; tlns,^ as 
Eisley remarks (Tribes and Castes, i. 79 f.), being 
‘a neat reconciliation of the tivinges of conscience 
and cravings of appetite.’ But it seems clear that 
this is an afterthought, and that, the dog being 
really the sacred animal of the tribe, its ‘unclean- 
nesa*^ resulted from its sanctity, as in the case of 
the pig among the Semites and other races (Frazer, 
Fausanias, iv. 137 f.). ‘In general it may be said 
that all so-called unclean animals were originally 
sacred ; the reason for not eating them was that 
they were divine ’ (GB^ ii. 315). 

(e) Birds. — Many birds are regarded as sacred 
by the Northern Dravidians ; and the sanctity of 
others, like the crow, the pigeon, and the wagtail, 
is suggested by the respect paid to omens taken 
from tliem. Trie skin of a_ species of Buceros or 
hombill, known as the ‘bird of wealth’ (dhan- 
chiryd), is hung up in houses by wizards in the 
Central Provinces, and the thigh bones are attached 
to the wrists of children as a charm against evil 
spirits (Hislop, 6). The peacock seems among the 
Kandhs to impersonate the Earth-Mother, because 
they placed an effigy of the bird on the top of the 
meriah, or human sacrifice-post (Maltby-Leman, 
llfonuaf of Ganjam, 1882, p. 84). 

(/) I’isL—Fish are regarded in many places as 
sacred. Some are believed to contain the souls of 
the dead ; all varieties are emblems of fertility, and 
are therefore used in the marriage rites. At most 
of the sacred places in Northern India along the 
sacred rivers, such as Hardwar, Mathura, and 
Benares, the fish in that portion of the stream 
adjoining the bathing places are carefully pre- 
sen'ed, and any attempt to catch them is fiercely 
resented by the Brahmans. Tlie tabu here en- 
forced is partly due to the sanctity of the holy 
place whicli makes things connected with it sacred 
(Jevons, Introd, 63) ; they are also popularly 
regarded as impersonations of ttie divine energy 
of the stream, and as connected with the dead 
whose ashes are consigned to its waters. They 
have now been adopted into the cults of the Hindu 
gods, and pious people write the name of llama on 
thousands of pieces of bark or paper, which they 
enclose in little packets and throw to the fish. 
Once Sita, wife of Hama, was bathing in a Deccan 
stream, when one of the fish bit her leg. If one be 
now caught and its palate examined, in it will be 
found a ball of butter (BG xviii. pt. i. 93). The 
crocodile is worshipped as an object of terror. In 
Barodathe crocodile god, Magar Deo, is worshipped 
once a year to protect men and animals from the 
attacks of these monsters, and also as a prevent- 
ive against illness. The deity is represented by a 
piece of wood in the form of the animal, supported 
on tw^osts (Dalai, i. 167). 

25. Totemism. — ^The respect paid to some of 
these animals may rest upon a totemistlc basis ; 
but it is difficult to say where, in Northern India, 
the line can be drarni between animal-worship and 
totemism. In any case the connexion of totemisra 
n-ith the current beliefs of the Draiddians is 
obscure ; and totemism, as we find it at present, 
generally appears as a mode of defining the exo- 
mmous groups, many of which trace their descent 
from some animal, plant, or other thing which the 
members of the group regard as sacred and null 


not eat or injure. The totemistic exogamous groups 
have been discussed by Risley (Tribes and Castes, 
i., Introd. xliifl'.) and Dalton (254). 'The latter 
states that among the Oraons ‘ the family or tribal 
names are usually those of animals and plants, 
and when this is the case the flesh of some part of 
the animal or fruit of the tree is tabued to the 
tribe called after it.’ This respect for the totem 
seems now hardly to exist among the totemistic 
tribes of the Central Provinces, tlie sacred plants 
and animals having generally been adopted into 
the cult of some Hindu deity (Russell, !. 189 f.). 
The feeling of reverence is still strong in_ Central 
India, where the totem tree is never cut or injured ; 
men make obeisance to it, and women veil their 
faces when they pass it (Luard, i. 198_f.). 

26. Local viilage-godlings. — Writing more par- 
ticularly of the Semites, Robertson Smith (Bel. 
SemiteJ‘, 92) remarks that ‘the activity, power, 
and dominion of the gods were conceived as 
bounded by certain local limits, and, in the second 
place, they were conceived as having their re- 
sidences and homes at certain fixed sanctuaries.’ 
In order of time the worship of the village-deities 
is probably later than that of celestial gods, as 
they can hardly exist under the conditions of a 
nomadic life, and their worship probably marks 
an early stage of tribal settlement. The worship 
of these gods, as appears from the character of the 
priesthood (§ 49), has no connexion with Brah- 
nianical Hinduism. They vary in name, character, 
and functions all over the country. But all have 
one distinguishing mark — their influence is con- 
fined to a particular area, and it is only when some 
shrine has, by cures and wonders performed within 
its precincts, acquired a more than local reputa- 
tion that it attracts the worship of peisons resid- 
ing beyond its special domain. When this stage 
is reached, it leads to the establishment of a local 
cult, whicli, as it develops and becomes important, 
is generally annexed by some priest drawn from 
the orthodox ranks of Brahmanism, and the local 
' god is gradually promoted to a seat in the regular 
Hindu pantheon. 

‘ 27. The village shrine. — The general name for 

' these gods is Grama- or Grfimya-devata, ‘ the god- 
lings of the village,’ or in the modern vernacular 
Ganv-devata or Gahv-devI, the last title marking 
connexion irith the Mother -cult. Sometimes, 
again, they are known as Dih, ‘the village,’ and 
the_ shrine is called DeohSr, ‘ holy place ’ — a term 
which is also applied to the whole body of village- 
gods. In its simplest form the village shrine is a 
collection of water-worn stones placed under the 
sacred tree of the settlement. In the Plains, 
where all stones are scarce, pieces of old carving 
from a ruined Buddhist or Hindu religious build- 
ing are often used for tliis purpose, and occasionally 
the desecrated image of the Buddha may be seen 
doing service as the representative of the village 
Devi or her consort. Sometimes ancient stone 
axes, looked on with awe by people who now use 
none but metal implements, have been found in 
such places. In the more prosperous villages a 
small square building of brick masonry, wuth a 
bulbous head and perhaps an iron spike as a finial, 
serves as a shrine. Its position is marked by a red 
flag hung from the adjoining sacred tree; or a 
bamboo pole is erected close by to sen’e as a perch 
for the deity when he deigns to visit the shrme to 
receive the offerings and attend to the prayers of his 
TOtaries. In the hill villages occupied Iw the purer 
Dravidian tribes, such as the Kofs or Oraons, the 
shrine is usually a rude mud hut roofed with bam- 
boos and straw, which is often allowed to fall into 
disrepair until the godling reminds his votaries of 
his displeasure by bringing sickness or some other 
calamity upon them, inside is a small mud plat- 
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fonn> on whicli a jar of water is usually placed and 
otVervugs are made. . ’ 

No dear distinction is made between the vmous 
kinds of spirits which occupy such a shrine. First, 
there are the purely elementary deities, like the 
Sarth-Mother and her consort; secondly, those 
spirits which are regarded as generally benignant, 
like the Satf, the spirit of a woman who died on 
the pyre of her husband, or those wliich are actively 
malignant. Thus on the borders of the hill country 
where Dravidian and Aryan intermix, may be seen 
what is called a brahm, a slirine in honour of some 
deifiedJ3rahman, where tlie wonshipper makes a liba- 
tion of milk or curds, lights a lamp, and oilers the 
fire-service (homa ) ; and in an adjoining Dravidian 
village a haghaut, a rude shrine or caim erected 
on the spot where a man was killed by a tiger, at 
which a Kol makes an occasional sacrifice (NINQ 
ii. 19). In the eastern Pan jab the fusion of cults 
is equally obvious. Wilson (on. cit, ii. 147) describes 
at Kangra a shrine erected by the Chamars, or 
menial Hindu leather-dressers, inside which they 
light a lamp twice a month, and 
‘when they were ill or in trouble they would come to this 
shrine and bow down before it, and promise that if tlicir 
troubles were removed, or their wish gratified, they would 
present some offering, such as bread, or a coco-nut, or a flag. 
If the saint fulfilled his part of the barg.iin, the worshipper 
fulfilled his vow ; if not, the vow was void. Thus I was told 
that a small flag waving over the shrine had been presented by 
a Chamar, who had been ill, and who had vowed to offer a flag 
on hia recovery. Often a shrine may be seen outside the 
village to the village god, or to the smallpox goddess, or some 
other deity, where at set times the ivonien mabe offerings 
of water or grain ; and a small lamp may be often seen burning 
on a Thursday evening at the tomb of a iluhanimadan saint. 
These practices are said to be forbidden in the Koran ; liut 
the women especially place some faith in them, and a Ilftin 
is said to have divorced hia wife because she persisted in light- 
ing lamps at a Fakir’s tomb, in hope ol being blessed with a 
son.' 

This concrete instance admirably illustrates the 
beliefs of_ the low-class MusalmSn population, 
who are in the main converts from Dravidian 
tribes, and whose faith in the tenets of the 
Prophet is only a thin veneer over their primitive 
Animistic creed. In the same part of the country 
we often find the ivonship of Bliuniiya, the earth- 
ed, combined with that of one of the great Mu- 
aniniadan saints ; and in one village it appeared 
that tlie Hindu Jate distributed their worsiiip 
between the saint Sliaikli Afimad Chishti of Ajmer 
{g.v.), Brahmans, and the Pipal, or sacred fig-tree. 

In many places, again, in the hill country where 
caves are found, they are utilized as local shrines. 
They are places of mystery, the fitting abode of 
the gods, and it is believed that they form an 
entrance to the nether world. Such cave shrines 
are numerous in the lower Himalaya, and many 
of them have been appropriated by the orthodox 
Hindu gods {NINQ iii. 147). They are the proto- 
types of the great cave-temples of the Buddhists 
and Hindus, like Ajanta or Elephanta {qq.v.). 

28, General characteristics of the Grama-devata 
worship.— It is obviously impossible to attempt 
any precise definition of vague, amorphous beliefs 
sucb as these. Tlie creed of the lower classes of 
the population is, on tlie one hand, purely Ani- 
mistic, a cult of the powers of Nature. On the 
other hand, to it has been added a belief in the 
necessity of propitiating sundry goblins and evil 
spirits, many of the latter being tlie angry ghosts 
of persons who have perished by a tragical or 
untimely death. This has, ag.ain, absorbed from 
Hindui.sm the worship of Brahmans, and from 
Muhammadanism the cult of the saints or martyrs 
of Islam. Further, we occasionally find more 
than one element united in a single cult. It is 
therefore, unnecessaiy to attempt to compile a 
list of these vUlage-godlings. A few examples 

to indicate the general character 
of this form of worship. 


29. Worship of Gansam Deo . — Gankam Deo is 
an important god of the Gonds, Kols, and kindred 
races. An attempt is now being made to give 
him a place in Hinduism as a form of Kr§na; 
but his Dravidian origin is apparent. In Mirza- 
pur he is protector of the crops, and the ka'ga 
priest propitiates him, when the rice is ripening, 
with the sacrifice of a fowl, goat, or sucking-pig, 
and an oblation of liquor. He generally resides in 
a tree, and near his slirine is usually placed a 
rude stone representing Devi. We have here 
another instance of the cult of the male and female 
element performed to stimulate the growth of 
the crops (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iii. 312). 
But Gan^hm has another side, being by some 
supposed to be a chieftain of tlie Gonds who was 
killed by a tiger. His legend tells that after 
his death he visited his wfe, and she conceived 
by him. 

‘ Descendants oi this ghostly enihr.ice ore, It is said, living to 
this day at Amodo, In the Central Provinces. He, about tbs 
same ti’me, appeared to many oi his old IriendB, and persuaded 
them that he could save them from the maws ol tigers and other 
calamities, if his worship were duly inaugurated and regularly 
performed ; and, in consequence of this, two festivals in the 
year were established in his honour ; but he may be worshipped 
at any time, and in all sickness and misfortune his votaries 
confidently appeal to him ' (Dalton, 232). 

30. Worship of Bhairon. — Bhairon, another 
favourite Dravidian god, is often confounded with 
Bhumiya, who is one form of the consort of the 
MotJier-goddess. He has been partially adopted 
into Hinduism as Kala Bhairava, who is often 
depicted with eighteen arms, ornamented with a 
garland of skulls, with ear-rings and armlets 
formed of snakes, a serpent coiled round his head, 
in his hands a sword and a howl of blood. 
He is thus a fitting partner to the blood-stained 
Mother, Kali. But it seems clear that in the 
primitive conception he is one of the divine pair 
to whose union the fertility of the soil, cattle, and 
people is due. Even in his Hinduized form 
as Bala Bhairava he retains the characters of 
Animism. As worshipped by the Kunbi cultiva- 
tors in the Deccan, he is represented as a man 
standing ; in one band a trident, in the other 
a drum shaped like an hour-glass, while he is 
encircled by a serpent, a mark of his chthonic 
origin. He lives in an unhewn stone smeared 
with oil and vermilion, and he remains kindly 
so long as he is supplied with oll'erings of butter. 

‘ He cures snake-bites, and tells whether an undertaking will 
do well or will fail. In the chest of the rough figure of Uhairav 
are two small holes. The person w>bo wshes to consult the 
oracle places a betel-nut in each of the holes, and explains to 
Bhairav that if the right betel-nut falls first it will mean that 
the undertaking will prosper, and that if the left betel-nut 
falls first it will mean that the undertaking will fail. He asks 
the god, according as the event is to be, to let the lucky or the 
unlucky nut fall first. He tells the god that if he will drop the 
lucky nut, and if bis undertaking prospers, he will give the 
god a cook or a goat. Twice a year, before they begin to sow 
and before they begin to reap, the villagera come In procession 
and worship Bhairav ’ (BG xviii, pt, i. 2Sfl). 

Bhairon or Bhumij’a is also knotvn as Khetrpal, 
or ‘ held-guardian,’ In the Panjab, wJien the crop 
is nearly ripe. Brahmans are consulted to fix an 
auspicious time for reaping ; and, before the work 
is begun, five or seven loaves of bread, a pitcher 
of water, _ and a small quantity of the crop are 
set aside in the name of Khetrpal (Ilose, i. 126). 
Bhumiya, again, at times changes sex, and is 
identified with the Earth-Mother, and provided 
with a consort in Chandwand or Khera, the per- 
sonification of the village site {NINQ v. 160). 
Like his consort, Bhiimiya has a malignant aspect. 
He is said to visit with sickness those who siiow 
him disrespect, as, for instance, by cleaning their 
teeth near his shrine. 

‘Those Bhfimiyiis who thus bear the reputation of being 
revengeful and vicious in temper are respected, and offering* 
to them are often made ; whiie those who have the characwl 
of easy, good-tempered fellows are neglected iii. lAD- 
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31. Worship of Hanuman, the monkey-god.— 
In tlie same grade is the monkey-god, Hanuman, 
Hanumat, ‘he -w-ith the jaws,’ also kno\ra as 
Mnruti or Maliabir, ‘the great hero,’ who has 
become fully adopted into Hinduism as the helper 
of the god Kama in his war against the demon 
Ravana, which forms the subject of the epic of 
the ilamayana. He is, however, plainly a sur- 
vival from the old theriolatry. He is represented 
by a rude image, combining human ana monkey 
characteristics, the animal’s tail being specially 
prominent, and the whole smeared with vermilion. 
He is an especial favourite with the Marathas; 
but most villages in Northern India have a shrine 
dedicated to Hanuman, and the establishment 
of his image is one of the first formal acts per- 
formed at the settlement of a new hamlet. In 
every fort, built or re-built by Sivaji, the Maratha 
hero, he placed inside the main gate a small j 
slirine with an image of Hanuman {BG x. 335). 
Even now this god has hardly gained full franchise 
in the Hindu pantheon, and in the greater shrines 
he acts as warden {dwarapula) to the higher gods. 
His virile attributes make him a fitting partner 
of the Mother-goddess, and he is essentially a 
Dravidian god, bearing in his representation among 
the Dravidian Suiris of Mirzapur little of the 
monkey character except his long tail ; and he 
is identified with Boram, or the sun-god, by the 
wild Bhuiyas of Keunjhar (Buchanan, i. 467 ; 
Dalton, 147). Some years ago, when an epidemic 
broke out among the forest Kathkaris of Niisik, 
they believed that it was a judgment upon them 
because they used to kill and eat the sacred 
Hanumfin monkeys. They fled the country for a 
time in order to escape his vengeance {BG xvi. 65). 

32. Spirit-worship.— Besides local gods of this 
class, most of whom are associated with the fertility 
of the land, cattle, and people, the Dravidian is 
beset by a host of spirits of another kind. 

First come the vague terrific forms, the imper- 
sonations of awe and terror, spirits of the waste or 
of the darkness, like the jinn of Semitic folk-lore 
— the Raksasa, the Bir or Vira, the Dano, 
the Daitya.' These are now all known by Aryan 
names, but their representatives were also doubt- 
less found among the Dravidians. Some account 
of these, and other like vague potentialities, will 
be found under Bengal, § 8, Doms, § 2, and 
Demons and Spirits (Indian). 

Secondly, there is the host of Bhuts or BhQtas, 
the restless spirits of those who have perished by 
an untimely death, or have failed to reach their 
longed-for rest, because they have not been 
honoured with due obsequial rites. They are 
generally^ malignant, and if not regularly propi- 
tiated bring disease or other suffering on those 
who neglect their service. Such are Raja Liikhan, 
worshipped by the Kols with his sister Bela, and 
Raja Chandol, the tutelary god of the Korwaa. 
Most of these seem to be historical personages, 
Rfija Lakhan apparently having been a leader 
of the Hindus against the Muhammadan con- 
querors. They have now been deified and receive 
constant worshm (Crooke, PR i. 198 fl'.). In the 
same clap are Hardaur Lal5, the cholera godling, 
and Hariafis Baba, the patron deity of the Ahirs 
{q.v.). This process of deification of persons, 
famous or notorious in life, still goes on actively. 

'So far as I have been able to trace back the origin of the 
best-knoivn minor provincial deities, they are usualij- men of 
past generations who have earned special promotion and brevet 
rank among disembodied ghosts by some peculiar acts or 
accident of their lives or deaths, especially among the rude 
and rough classes’ (Lyall, Atiatic Studies^ 1907, 1. Zf ff.). 

Tims Hfinjil (Divan, or Minister, of the Charkari 
State in Central India) died in A.D. 1763. Though 
he was not specially famous during his life, a 
platform was erected at the site of hia cremation. 


and a visit to it is now supposed to cure fever. 
Hira Lftl was killed by robbers some eighty years 
ago ; his decapitated trunk ran three miles to the 
cremation ground ; a cairn was raised on the spot, 
which is now used as a place of prayer, where 
boons are granted (Luard, i. 75 f.). Shrines like 
these are found in all parts of the country. 

It is quite impossible to prepare a full catalogue of these 
Dravidian village-gods. Their names and attributes vary from 
village to village, and those of any district are unknown even 
at a short distance from their place of worship. An account 
of some of the most remarkable deities of this class will be 
found in Crooke, PJt i. 83 ff. Some lists of them are given 
in Elliot, Supplementary GlossaTy, s.v. ‘ Deewar’ ; Gait, 
Census Report Bengal, 1901, i. 192 ff. ; Dalai, i. 166 ; Campbell, 
312 ff.; Ibbetson, 113 fl. ; A'lIfQ iii. 38 ff., 66, 128, 200, iv. 110, 
148, 181. 

33. Boundary-worship. — The local character of 
the worship of the village-gods is shown by the 
respect paid to boundaries, and in the cult of 
the deities presiding over them. The Roman wor- 
ship of Terminus, with the sanctity attached by 
the Latins to boundary-stone.s, is one of the most 
familiar examples of this class of beliefs (Smith, 
Diet. Antiq.^ 1. 90 f.). Among the Gonds the 
village boundaries are placed in charge of the 
ancestral ghosts (Sleeman, i. 269 f.). In its most 
primitive form the cult is found among the 
Dravidians of the Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges, 
who employ their baiffd priest to perambulate the 
village annually, and to mark it out with a line 
of the common liquor, distilled from rice or other 
grains, in order to prevent the inroad of foreign 
spirits, who are regarded as necessarily hostile. 
The boundary, again, is often defined by making 
a goat walk along the disputed line, and watching 
it till it gives a shiver, which is regarded as an 
indication of the wishes of the spirit, whose adjudi- 
cation is at once accepted {NuNQ i. 202). The 
boundary-spirit naturally develops into a deity 
in whose charge the line is placed. Thus, accord- 
ing to Maepherson, the Kandhs recognized Suudi 
Pennu as the boundary-god : ' particular points 
upon the boundaries of districts, fixed by ancient 
usage, and generally upon highways, are his altars, 
and these demand each an annual victim, who 
is either an unsuspecting traveller struck down 
by the priests, or a sacrifice provided by purchase ’ 

! (Memorials, 90 ; Calcutta Rev. v. 55). Among 
\ other tribes, like the Rautias of Bengal, Goraiya 
I is regarded as a sort of rural Terminus ; the Tell 
j oilmen offer a sucking-pig in the rainy season 
’ before the lump of dried mud which symbolizes 
1 the presence of the god, the victim after sacrifice 
being either buried in the ground or given to a 
Dosadh (q.v.), who seems to act as priest of the 
! more primitive deities, and claims the ofierings 
as his legitimate perquisite (Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, ii. 309). Another deity of the same type, 
Sewanriya, is the tribal god of tlie Bhuiyars 
and_ Ghasiyas of the United Provinces, who 
sacrifice a goat and offer some spirits and a thick 
cake, the head of the animal and the cake being 
the perquisite of the mahto, or headman, who 
performs the rite (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
93, 418). _ Among the Santals his place is taken 
by the sima-honga, the collective boundary-gods, 
■who are propitiated twice a year with sacrifices of 
fowls offered on the boundary of the village where 
these deities are supposed to dwell (Risley, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 234). Under the title of simanta- 
piijd, ‘boundary-worship,’ this has become part 
of the Hindu marriage-rites, the youth when he 
comes to fetch his bride being obliged to free- 
himself from the foreign and hostile spirits -which 
liave accompanied him, by a rite of worship 
erformed at the boundary of the village of his 
ride. 

34. Implement-worship. — The worship paid to 
the implements used by the husbandman and the 
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tools of the artisan falls into a diflerent class, 
which has sometimes been included under the 
head of Fetisliism — a term which possesses no 
scientific value. In various forms it appears 
among the rural classes of Northern India. The 
Bhandiiri barbers of Orissa, on the fourth day of 
the feast to Durga, lay their razors, scissors, and 
mirror before the image of ViSvakarma, their 
atron deity, with ofl'erings of sweetmeats and 
owers (Risley, Tribes ana Castes, i. 93). The 
KaibarttS. fishermen of Bengal Proper celebrate 
the feast of Jalpalani in the early spring, on the 
last day of which they lay their net, smeared with 
red lead, on the river bank (ib. i. 380). The 
Kumhar potters arrange their trade implements 
and specimens of their manufactures on the kiln, 
ornament them with leaves of the Bel tree {Mgle 
mannelos), and present oblations ; while the PnsI 
palm-tapners set up their sickles and present ofl'cr- 
ings of flower and grain (t6. i. 625, ii. 1G7). Per- 
haps the most remarkable of these so-called 
fetishes is the gurdd, or sacred chain of the baiga 
priest, which is kept in the hut dedicated to the 
god. "With this the baiga, lashes himself into a 
state of ecstatic frenzy, and hysterical girls are 
thrashed with it to drive the devil out of them. 
This chain, under the name of yfikla Pen, ‘the 
chain god,’ is worshipped by the priests of the 
Gonds, carried in procession, and solemnly de- 
posited in the shrine (Hislop, App. p. 8 ; Croolce, 
Tribes and Castes, iii. 441). Among purely agri- 
cultural implements, honour is esjiecially paid to 
the plough, the corn-sieve, basket, and broom used 
in cleaning and measuring grain, and the rice- 
pounder, to which a phallic significance naturally 
attaches (Crooke, PR ii. 187 fl’.). 

3$. Stone-worship. — Stonestliroughout Northern 
India are recognized as the abode of spirits and 
deities. One form of this worship, that of the 

S m, or phallus, now appropriated to the cult of 
. was foimerly believed to have been adopted 
from the Dravidian tribes of the south by the 
Aryans (Oppert, 372 f.). This view is now gener- 
ally rejected (Hopkins, Rel, of India, 1890, p. 471). 
It is said to be alluded to by the Avriters of the 
Veda in the &isna-deva, ‘tail-gods,’ but the cult 
was not openly acknowledged until the rise of Siva- 
worship in the Epic period {ib. 150, 402). The 
growth of this form of worship has been attributed 
to Greek influence, while Fergusson suggests that 
the lihgam is in origin a miniature Buddhist 
dagoba, or relic-shrine {Hist, of East, and Ind. 
Architecture, 1899, p. 107). The worship of Siva in 
this form probably spread throughout India at 
least as early as the 5tu or Oth cent. A.D. (Wilson, 
Essays, 1862-77, i. 224). Siva, again, is associated 
with the bull Nandi, and in this form may be com- 
pared with the Greek Dionysus in his bull form, as 
god of fertility, with which his phallic emblem is 
perhaps associated (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 
432 ff.). Oppert (378 f.) asserts th^t the Dravidians 
were originally adherents of the Sakti-, or Mother- 
worship, and that ‘ there exists hardly any evidence 
to show that these same people worshipped the 
lihga, or the organ of generation ; and even at the 
present day we cannot point out any aboriginal 
tribe, which has retained intact its national 
customs, as revering the Phallus.’ This assertion 
is probably an over-statement of the facts. As we 
have seen, most of the Dravidian tribes combine 
.ivitli the worship of the Mother-goddess that of 
her male consort, and the mimic cmebration of the 
union of the divine pair suggests erotic rites. 
Hislop has collected a long Gond epic which tells 
of the creation and adventures of their hero, Lingo. 
But, as Dalton (282) remarks, this has obviously 
been compiled under Hindu influence, and cannot 
be regarded as embodying the real traditional lore 


of the Gonds. At the same time, it suggests that 
ftViyam-worship was familiar to this tribe, and 
with them, in the form of the tiger, it was com- 
bined with animal -worship in the personification of 
their deity. Lingo or Ningo Biighiya (Forsyth, 
188). With this may bo compared the worship by 
the Sudhas of Bengal of their goddess Kl]ainbe.s- 
warl, who is represented by a peg (Hisley, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 268). 

36. Other stone-worship among the Dravidians. 
— Stone-worship appears in other forms among the 
Northern Dravidians. Thus wo find the worship 
of cairns. The Blills of Bajputana erect on the 
hill-tops, to the memory of the spirits of deceased 
relatives, cairns of stone, on which they place 
rude images of the horse, bum small oil lamps, 
and sometimes hang pieces of cloth. Goats or 
male bufialoes are oflered here, and the pottery 
horse-figures are made with holes through which 
the spirits of the dead are supposed to enter, and 
then travel up to heaven, when the horse is pre- 
sented to the deity' (Banncrman, i. 63). Conical 
piles of stone are worshipped in Nepal as residences 
of the local gods, and are known as Deorall, a title 
also applied to one of the Himnlayan peaks (Kirk- 
patrick, 60). In Mirzapur, in the United Provinces, 
Anktaha Bir is the hero impersonated by a pile 
of rude stones, to which every traveller adds one 
as he passes by'. The hero is now on the way' to 
promotion, as the ofl'erings at his shrine are taken 
by a family of Brahman priests {NJNQ i. 40). 

Secondly, we find special worship of particular 
stones. In all the villages of Central India are 
stones knouTi by’ the names of Moti Mata, ‘ pearl 
Mother,’ or Lalbfil-Phfilbar, ‘thered flower Mother,’ 
which are worshiiiped when cholera appears. The 
Bhil dariaa, or meuicine-man, ofliciatcs; he cuts off 
the head of a goat, and offers it with some lemons, 
copper coins, eggs, flowers, etc., in a piece of a 
broken earthen pot, while a toy' cart, app.arently 
used as a vehicle for the goddess, is placed beside 
the stones. When the head of the goat has been 
offered, the barwa takes up tlie potsherd and 
places it on his head. A Avatehman takes a living 
goat, an attendant carrying a pot full of country 
spirits, Avhich drops slowly out of a small hole in 
the bottom of the jar. Hehind this the car of the 
goddess is dragged by a third officiant. The pro- 
cession is directed tow.ards the famous shrine of 
Onknmatha, until they reach a village, the home 
of anotlicr goddess, Sat Matra, ‘Mother of truth.’ 
Here the jar and carriage are left, and by this 
means the spirit of cholera is supposed to be en- 
ticed away beyond the limits of the toira, by the 
aid of her chariot, and attracted by the goat and 
spirits presented to her (Luard, i. 78). This primi- 
tive method of disease-transference illustrates the 
Animistic character of the cultus. In some cases 
the stone, which is the home of the deity, is re- 
placed by pillars of wood, blackened by constant 
ofl'erings of oil and butter. Such are the repre- 
sentatives of Bimath, ‘hero lord,’ worshipped by 
the Ahir cowherds as a protector of their cattle — 
a Avomhip apparently identical Avith the cultus of 
the group of deities knoAvn as Bangaraniiii, Ban- 
gara Bfii, or, in her Hinduized form, as Devi, avIio 
are AA'orshipped in various parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces (Hislop, 15 f. ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 
i, 63 f. ). This pillar- Avorship takes various forms. 
Sometimes Ave find a stone pillar {Idt) appropriated 
to the hero Bhimsen, avIio is probably in origin a 
DraA'idian deity, but is noAv associated Avith the 
burly hero of the Mahabhdrata epic. The Gonds 
worship him in the form of a shapeless stone 
covered Avith vermilion, or of tAvo pieces of Avood 
standing three or four feet above the ground, 
like those of Bangaraniai. Among the Naikude. 
one of the Gond septs, he is represented by' a huge 
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stone rising out of tlie ground and covered with 
veriiiLlion. 

■ In tront ot this, NnIkudB Goods mingle with R5J Goods and 
Koltas in acts of adoration. The order of the religious service 
BceuM to be ns follows. At 6 p.m., having cooked a little rice, 
the worshippers place it before the god, and add a little sugar. 
They then besmear the stone with vermilion, and bum resin ns 
incense in Its honour; after which all the parties offer their 
victims, consisting of sheep, hogs, fowls, with the usual liba- 
tions of arrack. The god Is now supposed to inspire the PiiJSri 
Iprlcstl, who roils about his head, leaps frauVically round and 
round, and dnally falls down in a trance, when he declares 
whether Bhiinscn has accepted the service or not. At night all 
join in drinking, dancing, and beating tom-toms [drums] 
(Hislop, 24 f.). 

Passing to tlie Plains, wo find the deity repre- 
sented by stone pillars, some of those erected by 
the Buddhist Emperor Aiolca and bearing copies 
of his edicts being appropriated by the menial 
Dravidinn tribes for this form of worship. _ In 
Baroda tlie forest tribes worship several deities 
who have their abode in stones. Kavadio Dev, 
their principal deity, lives in the hollow of a ravine, 
which, it is believed, will open to receive wor- 
shippers of hoi}' life and will reject those who are 
wicked. Gohamayit Madi, the jSlother-goddess, is 
merely a huge boulder which has fallen from the 
summit of a hill. Before it are placed clay images 
of men and animals, probably substitutes for the 
ori^nal sacrifice (Dalai, i. 156). 

Pinally come tlie pillar atones erected ns a home 
for the spirits of ancestors. Some account of these 
has been given in connexion with Ancestor- WOR- 
SHIP (vol. 1. p. 431). Snell are t\\epdliya, or guardian 
stones, of Western India, the heroes inliabiting 
which are believed to scour the fields and gardens 
at night, and are conseqiiently much dreaded 
(BG xi. 307 f., xvi. 647). The custom of erecting 
such stones has probably been borrowed from the 
Dravidians, because they are erected by the Bhils, 
and are common among the Mundas and Kliasis 
[Rajputana Gazetteer, i. 122 ; Dalton, 55, 203). 

37. The development of the pantheon.— -The 
earliest conception of the Dravidian deities whom 
we have been discussing represents them as gods 
of all work, to whom no definite functions are 
assigned. The formation of a pantheon, in which 
the duties of each god are clearly limited, is a much 
later development (Robertson Smith, Bel. Sefiiite^, 
39). The current accounts of some of these Dra- 
vidian pantheons must he received with some 
caution, as in the case of Maepherson’s account of 
the Kandli deities. But it seems certain that 
among some of the wilder tribes this stage of 
development has been reached, though we may 
suspect that in some cases it may be traced to 
Hindu influence. Thus the Male or Maler 
Paharias, according to Shaw (Dalton, 2681}’.), are 
said to have eight gods : Eaxie, abiding in a black 
stone, invoked when a man-eating tiger or an 
epidemic attacks the village; Clial or Chalnad, 
with a similar representation and functions ; Pow 
or Pan Gosfiin, god of highways ; Dwarii Gosain, 
protective deity of the village ; Kul Gosain, deity 
of the sowing season; Autga, god of hunting; 
Gumii Gosain, sometimes associated with Kul 
Gosivvn ; and Chamda Gosain, most important of all, 
who needs such a great propitiatory oifering that 
only chiefs and men of wealth can provide it. 
Later inquirers supply a different list, containing 
Dharmer or Bedo Gosain, the Sun-god, who rules 
the world ; Bara Dnari, ‘ he that has a temple 
with ^twelve doors,’ the tutelaiy village -god; 
Gumu Gosain, at whose shrine ancestor-worship is 
petformed, and who is represented by the pillars 
uiat support the rafters of the shed-like temple ; 
Ghalmd.jvho presides over groups of ten villages; 

Gosain (the Pow of Shaw), god of highways ; 
and Chamda Goshin, most e-vaoting of all (Bradley- 
Uirt, Story of an Indiati Upland, 297 ff.). Even 


here the development of the pantheon is only em- 
bryonic, and the duties of the several deities are 
but imperfectly distributed. The Santal pantheon 
is equally vague, having, as some authorities 
believe, in the background a fainiant Supreme 
Being, knoivn as Tliakur, who is occasionally 
identified with the Sun ; deities of Nature, like 
Marang Burn, the mountain-god, and Jair or 
Jfihir Era, goddess of the sacred grove; besides 
a separate group of family-gods, arranged in two 
divisions — the Orak-honga, or regular family-deity, 
and the Ahge-honga, or secret god (Risley, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 232). The other more Hinduized 
tribes liave in the same way developed deities 
ivith special functions, like Darapat Deo with his 
wife Angarmati, the war-gods of the Kliarwars of 
the Kaiinfir range, and Zorbad Deotii, a god of 
hunting (NINQ^ iv. 36, 77). 

38. Theogonies.— Some of the North Dravidian 
tribes have framed elaborate _ theogonies with 
legendary accounts of the creation of man and of 
the dispersal of the tribes. Thus the IMnndas tell 
how the self-existent primev.al deities, Ote Boram 
and Sing-bonga, created a boy and girl, taught 
them the art of love, and placed them in a cave to 
people the woild (D.alton, 185). The Kandh legend 
of the struggle between Burha Pennu, the Supreme 
Being, god of light, and his consort, Tarl, the 
Earth-goddess, which ends in the creation of man 
and all other living things, is more elaborate, and 
has probably been embeUished by the vivid im- 
agination of the natives who supplied Maepherson 
•mth his information {Memorials, 84 fi'. ). The Gond 
legend of the birth and adventures of Lingo has 
already been noticed (§ 35). Among the more 
advanced and Hinduized tribes, legends of this 
kind seem to have almost entirely disappeared, 
overlaid by the traditions connected with the 
Hindu gods, who have gradually displaced or 
absorbeff the tribal deities. 

39. Sacrifice.— The theo^ underlying the prac- 
tice of sacrifice is, according to the well-known 
hut not universally accepted theory of Robertson 
Smith, the desire to attain communion with the 
god by joining with him in the consumption of the 
flesh of the victim or the fruits of the earth 
oflered at his shi-ine. In the modem view of the 
Dravidians, however, it is purely a business trans- 
action, do vt dcs, an arrangement that, if the god 
fulfils the desires of the worshipper, he ■will receive 
a sacrifice in return. Totemism, as we have seen 
(§ 25), has almost completely ceased to influence 
the popular beliefs, and it is thus impossible to 
trace the steps by which, if it was ever the 
general rule among this people, the slaughter of 
the totem animal developed into the methods of 
sacrifice which are in use at present. Here, too, 
as is the case with all their beliefs and rites, there 
is no literary evidence of any kind to assist us. 
There is, however, some scanty evidence to prove 
that the modern custom may have a totemistic 
basis. Thus the FarahiyiTs of the Kaimur range 
hold the goat in great respect — a feeling which 
among the Bengal branch of the tribe applies to 
sheep and deer. There is a current tradition that, 
as a means of purification, they in former times 
used the dung of these animals to smear the floors 
of their huts ; this substance has now been re- 
placed by cow-dung (Dalton, 131). If this he a 
cose of a survival of totemism, not of the ordinary 
worship of animals, it is noteworthy that in Mir- 
zapur they propitiate the mountain-goddess, whom 
they now call Devi, Avith the sacrifice of a goat. 
Before the animal is slain, it is fed on a few grains 
of rice, and water is poured upon its head. This 
they call, not ‘ sacrifice, hut ‘ goat- worship ’ ; and 
sometimes, when the Devi is worshipped to avert 
an epidemic of cholera, the goat is not sacrificed. 
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but released as a scape-animal (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, iv. 130). More significant than this is the 
rule that after sacrifice the fiesh of the animal 
must be consumed by the •worshipper and his clans- 
men, then and there, in the immediate presence 
of the deity — a rule whicli is eharacteristic of totem 
sacrifices (Jevons, Introd. 145 f.). In fact, as was 
the case in ancient Israel, all slaughter is equiva- 
lent to sacrifice (Robertson Smith, Rel. Semites^, 
241). This, it may be noted, is also the Hindu 
rule, and many of those who indulge in meat use 
only that of sacrificed animals, following the rule 
of Manu {Institutes, v. 31) that meat must be eaten 
only on occasion of sacrifice. The Dravidians are 
specially careful not to share the sacred meat with 
strangers, or even with members of their own tribe 
outside the inner circle of relationship. 

40. Methods of sacrifice. — The methods of sacri- 
fice difter among the various tribes. In the more 
primitive form the ritual is cruel : the Goalas 
of Bengal turn a pig loose amidst a herd of 
buffaloes, which are encouraged to gore it to death 
(Risley, Tribes and Castes, 1 . 290). We occasion- 
ally find among the northern tribes tlie habit of 
tearing the victim in pieces, as in the Gond sacri- 
fice to Baghe^var, the tiger-god (Dalton, 280). 
This points to an original habit of eating the flesh 
of the victim raw, which survived in some of the 
Greek mysteries and the practices of the Bacchre, 
and appears among the southern branches of the 
tnbe, where a lamb is torn to pieces by a man with 
his teeth {Bulletin Madras Museum, lii. 265). At 
a Devi shrine in Gorakhpur the pigs to be offered 
are brought to the temple with their hind legs 
tied ; and, the throats of tiie animals being half cut 
with a blunt knife, they are allowed to bleed to 
death before the altar {NINQ v, 202). The Tiyars 
of Bengal, like many of the other menial castes, 
when they offer a goat to Kali at the Divali, or 
feast of lights, do not decapitate the victim, but 
stab it in the throat with a sliarp piece of wood 
(Wise, 393). The ordinary methoa, however, is by 
decapitation. 

In Northern Bengal the usual shrine of Kali con- 
sists of a heap of earth, generally placed under a 
tree, with a stake to which the head of the ■victim 
is fastened, so that the neck may he stretched out 
for decapitation (Buchanan, ii. 749). The Gorkha 
custom of sacrificing buttaloes, by one, or at most 
two blows, is a humane rite ; but that of the 
Newars, or aborigines of the country, who allow 
the animal to bleed slowly to death, is vei-j'^ cruel 
and very disgusting (Oldfield, Sketches, ii. 346 ff. ). 
Such was also the custom of the Bhumij of Chota 
Nagpur at the Binda-parab feast. Two male 
buffaloes were driven into an enclosure, and on a 
raised stage adjoining and overlooking it the Raja 
and his suite used to take their places. After 
some ceremonies, the Raja and his family priest 
discharged arrows at the victims. 

‘ Others follow their example, and the tormented and enraged 
beasts fall to and gore each other, while arrow after arrow is 
discharged. Tyhen the animals are past doing very much 
mischief, the people rush in and hack at them with battle- 
axes till they are dead. The Santels and wild Kharrias, it is 
said, took great delight in this festival ; but I have not heard a 
murmur at its discontinuance, and this shows that it had no 
great hold on the minds of the people’ (Dalton, 176). 

It is the general rule that the -victim should die 
from the eflects of a single stroke. At the worship 
of Mari MSta, the cholera goddess, at Kangra, one 
of the hill districts of the Panjab, the animal, a ram, 
he-goat, or cock, must be decapitated with a sharp 
sword at a single blow. If more than one stroke 
be needed, it is believed that the goddess has not 
been duly propitiated and that the ceremony has 
failed {PNQ i. 1). Much importance, therefore, 
is laid on the act of strildng the first blow (Jevons, 
Introd. 291). In Kumaun, in the lower Himalaya, 


bull buffaloes are offered to Kali in the event of 
drought. 

'Each buffalo is successively led to the door of the temple for 
decapitation ; the first stroke is inflicted by the principal 
zemindar [land-owner], and, if not immediately fatal, is followed 
up by repeated blows from the surrounding^ crowd, until the 
animal is despatched, or rather hacked in pieces’ (Traill, 
Statistical Sketch of Kumaun, 1828, p. 68). 

When a fowl is being sacrificed by the Santfils 
to the mountain-god, Marang Buru, the sharp 
national axe is held securely on the ground with 
the blade pointing upwards, and the priest, taking 
the bird in both hands, presses its neck hea-vily 
upon the upturned edge, severing the head from 
the body ; the blood is then scattered over the 
stones which form the altar of the god (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 258, with a 
photograph of a kid sacrifice). In Baroda the 
ritual of the Animistic worship consists in burning, 
as incense, some clarified butter before the god, 
and then sprinkling spirits on small heaps of rice. 
After this the worshipper kills a cock by cutting 
its throat, plucks out the feathers, and places 
bundles of them before the god ; he then cooks 
the fowl, and lays some of the cooked meat on the 
altar, paints the idol with vermilion, and hangs 
flags over it. While these rites are going on, the 
tribal musical instruments are played. When the 
ceremony is over, the worshippers consume the 
remainder of the food (Dalai, i. 156). 

41. The times of sacrifice. — No special time is 
appointed for the Dravidian sacrifices. At the 
more important festivals of the Mother-goddess 
the victims are slaughtered throughout the day 
and night. In some Greek shrines it was the 
custom to slay the victim at night and consume 
the flesh before the da-wn (Pausanias, II. xxvii. 1, 
X. xxxviii. 4). This was also the rule among the 
Arabs (Robertson Smith, ,?6nufes*, 282). For 
the Hindu hilagava sacrifice, in which the victim, 
as the name implies, seems to have been pierced 
with a spike or lance, the time was fixed after 
midnight ; but some authorities preferred the 
dawn (Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 364; 
Jevons, Introd. 146). This rule still prevails 
among the Prabhus of western India, who at 
marriages sacrifice a goat to the family-goddess. 
In some families the rite is done at midnight on 
the day before the marriage. The goat is brought 
into the room and made to stand before the image. 
One of the married women of the family comes 
forward, washes the victim’s feet, sprinkles red 
powder on its head, and, after waving a lighted 
lamp round its face, retires. The eldest man in 
the household lays a bamboo winnowing-fan with 
a handlul or two of rice in it before the goat, and, 
taking a sword, stands on one side. While the 
animal is eating the rice, he cuts off the head with 
one stroke, holds up the head, lets a few drops of 
blood trickle over tne image of the goddess, and 
then places the head on a metal plate under the 
seat of the deity {BG xviii. pt. 1. 195). At the 
shrine of BechrajI in Baroda the victims are slain 
at dead of night, ‘ in order not to offend the feelings 
of Brahmans and others’ (ib. vii. 614). 

42, The self-surrender of the victim. — The 
feeding of the •vdctim before sacrifice is probably 
a means of propitiating it, and suggesting that it 
is a willing victim. When the Rautias of Bengal 
sacrifice an animal to Bar Pahur, the mountain- 

od, the victim is given rice to chew, and is 

ecked with flowers before being slain (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes, ii. 203). _ At the worship of 
the Mother-goddess, BechrajI, when a buffalo is 
brought for sacrifice, red powder and flowers are 
sprinkled over the animal, and it is worshipped. 
A white cloth is thrown over the back or the 
beast, and a garland of flowers, removed from the 
image of the godde.ss, is hung round its neck. A 
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lamp from one of tho'ie burning in tlte shrine 
is brought lighted from the inner room mid plnced 
on the stone Rltnr in front of the temple. The 
Imflrtlo is then let loose, and if it goes and smells 
the lamp it is considered to be acceptable to the 
jicvl, and is slain at once, if possible by n single 
stroke of a sword. A blood-stained flower is pre- 
pcnttsl to the deity, and the bystanders apply some 
of the Wood to their foreheads. The blood i.s be- 
iicved to bring health and jirosperity, and even 
Brrihmnns preserve cloth** dipped in the blood, as 
fhnniiM against disease. If tiie budalo refuses to 
Biiicli the lamp placed on the stone altar, it is taken 
away, after one of its cuts has been cut and a drop 
of tlic blood oflered to the goddess on a flower (BCf 
vii. CH). 

A more common method is to test the victim by 
pouring water on it, « hich was a custom in Greece 
(.1, E. Harrison, Proltnowenn , 502). When the 
jlings did .«acrilicc to Devi, their patron goddess, 
they used to place on a white slicel the consecrated 
pickaxe and knives used in their murders, with the 
sjiirits provided for the fen.st. Two goats were 
selected, black and perfect in all tlieir parts. They 
were bathed and made t<» face tlie west ; and, if they 
shook themselves lustily to throw oil' the moisture 
from their bodies, they were considered acceptable 
to the goddc.**s. If only one sliook itself, both were 
accepted. If neitlier did so, it was a sign tliat Devi 
lm<l rejected both, and the party ate the rice and 
drank the spirits. But this was regarded in the 
light of a simple meal, and the sacrilice was post- 
poned to another occasion. When tlie sncrilicial 
feast took place, the skins, bones, and ofial of the 
victims were thrown into a pit, and they were re- 
gnrtlcd ns so sacred that none but a Tlmg was 
allowed to see them (Thornton, Illttstrnlions of the 
Hhtoiy and Practices of the Thu^s, 1837, p. 68 f.). 
The rule that the victim must shake its head in 
token of acceptance is also found in the Punjab 
(Ro.''0, i. 118). 

43. Variety, sex, and colour of the victim. — The 
rules ns to the variety, sex, and colour of the victim 
arc not vciy clearly defined. The animals most 
commonly sncrificea are bufFaloes, goats, pig.s, and 
fowls. I’he Bhlls of Khftndcsli show their complete 
divorce from Hinduism by .sacrificing a bullock to 
their gods llntipawk and Vnghacha Kuhvnr, ‘the 
tiger lord,’ while their other deities receive a he- 
gont or a fowl— a cock for the god, a hen for the 
goddess {BG xii. 93). The Knnmr gj-p.sies of the 
United Provinces oficr a pig to Nathiyfi ; a lizard 
to Mfiml Gurfl ; a goat to Devi ; n pig to Jakhiyfi ; 
a fowl to aindilr (Crooko, Tribes and Castes, iii. 
1-J7). The Mmulfis ofl’er a male bufl'alo to De-swAlI, 
their village-god, and fowls to Ids consort, Jubir 
IWrhl (Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 103). But this 
distinction of victims seems to be exceptional. 

The colour of the victim oflered to the clithonic 
and malignant powers (like the Greek <r<pdyioi* (J. E, 
Harrison, Prolegomena, 681) might to be black. 
When the fore.*-!’ trilics of the Knimflr range offer 
sacrilice to Churel, a malignant female deity, it 
should consi.st of a black shc-goat and a black 
fowl ; Bansaptl,_lhe forest-godde.*«*, is less actively 
malignant,^ Mid is honoured with a grey or spotted 
goat \BtNQ i. 57). Among the Mariltlias, fowls 
wit)i^ mfllod feathers are peculiarly "acceptable 
offerings in casc.s of disease, and if a cock be sacri- 
ficed it should be able to crow (BG xi. 34). Fol- 
lowing the same laws of symlwlic magic, the Kisilns 
and BhniyJls of Beng.al otter a while cock to Borfim, 
the Sun-god (D.alton, 132, 141). 

41^. The head of the victim. — ^I’he head of the 
victim is universally roganled ns Kacrosanct, asavas 
the ca-'c wiili the Semites (Robertson Smith, Mel. 
SfinitM*, 379). Among the Dravidian tribes it is 
somelimeis when levered, laid upon the altar of 


the deity’ in whose honour the sacrifice is being 
made, but more usually it is the portion of the 
priest (Dalton, 142; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 
1. 8). The Bhats of the United Provinces, who 
pretend to be orthodox Hindus, practise the curious 
rite of sacrificing a pig to the village-god, Birtiya, 
this being done by a low caste Cbninfir <^ha, or 
medicine-nmn, who cuts off the head, buries it deep 
in the ground, and appropriates the remainder of 
the flc.sh (Crooke, TC ii. 20). 

44. Commutation of animal sacrifice. — ^Tlie nni- 
mni sacrifice is occasionally commuted in deference 
to the humanitarian ideas of the Vai^nava and 
Jain sectaries. In one form of the rite, slaughter 
of the animal is replaced by' merely cutting the ear, 
letting a few drops of blood fall on the^ound or 
upon the albar, and then allowing the animal to 
escape (Rose, i. 120). The same custom probably 
in part explains the rite of letting loose a bull 
(rnsotsnrya), when devotees release an animal in 
.sacred cities like Renures or Gaya, or when a youu" 
animal is branded witli the trident of Siva, and 
released in tlie course of tlie Sraddhn, or mind -rite 
(see ANCKSTon-w’ORSHiP, vol. i. p. 452'’). Tlie more 
primitive form of the rite was to slaj’ the aniiiial, 
with tlie obiect of proriding food for the spirit of 
the deceased. This rule is still in force among the 
more secluded tribes, like the Gonds, who kill a 
cow after the burial, sprinkle its blopd upon the 
grave, and hang up the tail of the rictini on the 
gravestone, as evidence that the funeral rites have 
been duly performed. In default of this, it is sup- 
posed tliat the spirit is unable to rest, and returns 
to haunt the survivors (I A i, 348 IT,). 

46, The scape-animal. — The animal sacrifice, 
again, is commuted into the scape-animal, with 
the addition of the belief, common among the 
Dravidians, that it is ‘ the vehicle wliicli carries 
away the collected demons or ills of a wiiole 
community’ (Frazer, GB* iii. 101). This rite is 
most commonly performed as a means of remov- 
ing epidemic disease ; e.g., in the United Provinces 
during an epidemic of cholera, a buflalo hull is 
marked with vennilion and driven beyond the 
village boundary’, thus taking away the disease 
w’ith him. When the idea is still further worked 
out by’ Brahmans, it develops by painting the 
beast all over with lampblack and smearing its 
forehead with vermilion, to represent the * vehicle ’ 
on which Yaraa, the god of death, rides. To make 
the charm more elfective, the scape-animal is loaded 
with pieces of iron, os a potent protective against 
evil spirits (NINQ i. 102, v. 116). 

47. Human sacrifice. — Human sacrifice was, as 
is well known, common among the Dravidians, 
and the best illustration of it is derived from tlie 
Kandh (q.v.) rite of meriak sacrifice. Probably 
most of the rites of the same kind perfonned by 
the allied tribes were done with the same inten- 
tion (Crooke, PM ii. 167 fl'.). As was the case in 
Greece, we find sunivals which probably indicate 
a commutation of the rite (Lang, Myth, Mitual, 
and Meligion [ed. 1899], i. 261 ff.). Thus, at Hflsik 
in the Deccan, wiipn cholera appears, a woman of 
the Mang, a menial tribe, is solemnly led out of 
the city as_a scape- victim. She remains outside 
the city limits till the next day, wiien she bathes 
and returns. The ceremonial, w'iiich closely re- 
sembles that of bringing a victim to a shrine, 
doubtless implies an earlier rite of human sacrifice 
(BG xri. 521). Another rite resembles that of the 
self-immol.’ition of pilgrims, who u.**ed in former 
times to fijug themselves, in the name of Siva, 
over the dill known ns Bhalrnva Jhimp, near the 
famous shrine of KedfimStli in the lower Himalaya ; 
this rite seems to have prevailed farther west in 
the hills cf the Panjab (Atkinson, ii. 773 ; Rose, 
1. 133). It has now' been commuted into paying 
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for the services of a bacR, or rope-dancer, who slides 
on a wooden saddle upon a cable hung from a pre- 
cipitous cliff, as a means of propitiating Siva in 
some Knmaun villages (NINQ i. 55, 74 f., 128, 
iii. 205). In the form of the Bihunda rite the same 
custom prevails in the Pan jab on the river Sutlej 
(Eose, i. 133). In Baroda, at the worship of Vagn 
Deo, the tiger-god, a man is covered with a blanket, 
bows to the image, and walks round it seven times. 
During this performance the worshippers slap him 
on the back. He then tries to escape to the forest, 

E ursned by the children, who fling balls of clay at 
im, and finally bring him back, the rite ending 
with feasting and drinking (Dalai, i. 156). 

48. Periodical sacrifices. — The main tribal sacri- 
fices of the Dravidians are not, as a rule, performed 
annuallj', and the victims sometimes vary from year 
to year. The Mundas sacrifice every second year 
a fowl, every third year a ram, every fourth year 
a buffalo, to their mountain-god, ^larang Buru; 
and the main object is to induce him to send favour- 
able rain (Dalton^^lSS). The Tipperas have a legend 
that their king, Sri Dharma, enjoined that human 
sacrifices in honour of Siva should be offered only 
triennially {ib. 111). This rule of triennial sacri- 
fices is followed by the Kharwars, Gheros, and 
Nagbansis, while the Kaurs offer a fowl yearly to 
the tribal Sati, and a black goat every third year 
(Buchanan, i. 493; Dalton, 129, 135, 138). There 
are other instances of feasts celebrated at intervals 
of more than a year, such as the Theban Daphne- 
phoria and the BocotianDffirfafrt (Frazer, Fausanias, 
V. 41 f., 6rjB* i 225 f., iii. 328 n.). Those which 
recur at intervals of eight years seem to be based 
on an attempt to harmonize lunar and solar time, 
just as the twelve years’ feasts in South India may 
roughly represent Jupiter’s period of revolution 
round the sun (Frazer, Kingshija, 294 f.). But it 
is difficult to suppose that considerations such as 
these could have influenced people in tlie state of 
culture possessed by the Northern Dravidian tribes. 
It is possible that, in some cases, considerations of 
economy and the cost of providing the necessary 
victims may have suggested the rule ^ that the 
sacrifices should take place at intervals longer 
than that of a year. 

49. The priesthood. — It is said of the Kurkus 
of the Central Provinces that ‘ they have no priest- 
hood, by class or profession, and their ceremonies 
are performed by the elders of the family’ (Central 
Pr. Gaz., Nagpur, 1870, p. 49). It is true that among 
many of the North Dravidian tribes the domestic 
worship, including that of deceased ancestors, is 
performed by the senior member of the household, 
or by the house father. But practically all these 
tribes have reached the stage of possessing priests. 
The term ‘priest,’ however, does not usually define 
with accuracy the functions of this officiant, the 
duties of medicine-man, sorcerer, exorcist, or ■witch- 
finder being generally combined in a single indi- 
vidual or class. Thus, at the Munda rites in honour 
of Desauli, the village patron god, ‘ the sacrifice and 
offerings are made by the village priest, if there 
be one ; or, if not, by any elder of the village who 
possesses the necessary legendary lore’ (Dalton, 
196). Among the Males of Ben^l the village 
headman acts as priest in the worship of Dharmer 
Gosain (Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 57). 

The priest, arain, among the Kandhs is often 
identified with the shaman. 

‘ The priesthood may be assumed by any one who chooses to 
assert a call to the ministry of any god, such call needing to be 
authenticated only by the claimant's remaining for a period 
varying from one night to ten or fourteen days in a languid, 
dreamy, confused state, the consequence of the absence of ids 
third Eoui in the divine presence. And the ministry which may 
be thus assumed may, with few exceptions, be laid down at 
pleasure ’ (Maepherson, 103). 

Their jannis, or priests, he goes on to say, are 
divided into two dosses — 


• one which has given up the world, and devotes itself exclu- 
sively to religiouB offices ; and one which may sfill engage in 
every occupation excepting war. The former class are disposed 
to hold that they alone are qualified to perform the rites of the 
greater deities; but the two classes pass insensibly into one 
another, and many of both are seen to perform every cere- 
monial, — ^with two exceptions, namely, the rite of human saCTi- 
fice, at which a great and fully instructed priest alone can 
officiate ; and the worship of the god of war, which his own 
priesthood alone can conduct. And this god, it is to be ob- 
served, requires that his priest shall serve him only, while all 
the other deifies accept divided service from their ministers' 
(ib. 104). 

The ‘ great jannl,’ or ascetic who has given up 
the world, 

• can possess no property of any kind, nor money, nor, according 
to his rules, even look upon a woman ; and he must generally 
appear and act as unlike other men as possible. He must live 
in a filthy hut, a wonder of abomination. He must not wash 
but with spittle : nor leave his door, save when sentfor; except, 
perhaps, when he wanders to draw liquor from some neglected 
palm-tree, at the foot of which he may be found, if required, 
lying half drunk. He scarcely ever wears a decent cloth or 
blanket. He commonly' carries in his hand a broken axe or 
bow, and has an excited, sottish, sleepy look ; but his ready wit 
never fails him in his office. He eats such choice morsels as a 
piece of the grilled skin and the feet of the sacrificial buffaloes, 
and the heads of the sacrificed fowls : and, when a deer is cut 
up, he gets for his share perhaps half the skin of the head with 
an ear on, and some of the hairy skimmings of the fiot.’ 

The layman priest, on the other hand, has a wife 
and family, and may accumulate wealth. He eats 
apart from other laymen, but may drink with 
them (ib. 104 f.). These statements must be ac- 
cepted with some amount of caution, as Mae- 
pherson, relying on information received from his 
native subordinates, was inclined to attribute a 
more elaborate system of beliefs and ritual to the 
Kandhs than the tribe probably ever possessed. 

Among the other tribes of the same family this 
ascetic class of priest does not seem to exist, though, 
of course, the diviner or u'itch-finder often adopts 
the shamanistic tricks which are the common pro- 
perty of his kind. Maroherson also records the 
singular fact that some Hindus were employed by 
the Kandhs to assist in the service of the minor 
deities. 

* This alone would indicate that there has been a great change 
in their religion ; but it is probable that the low Hindus alluded 
to are but the Ojhas or sorcerers whom the witchcraft super- 
stition has called into existence’ (Dalton, 296). 

50. Priestly titles. — ^Along the Kaimur range 
and in Chota Nagpur the tobal priest is kno'W’n 
as the baiga (q.v.). Among the more Hindu- 
ized tribes he is Known by the titles of pahan (Skr. 
pradhana, ‘ leader ’) or pujari, ‘ one who does the 
service of the gods,’ both titles being borrowed 
from the Hindus of the Plains. No village is 
without a baiga, and such is the superstition of 
the people, that they would rather leave a village 
than live without him. Usually he is a member 
of one of the non-Aryan tribes, and is generally 
selected from those who live in the more remote 
tracts, and who, not being contaminated by Hindu 
beliefs and culture, are supposed to have the most 
accurate knowledge of the evil spirits, and the 
modes of placating and repelling them. In the 
more ci-vilized ■villages in Palamau, Forbes found 
that even Brahmans and Rajputs were being occa- 
sionally appointed to this office — a sign of the pro- 
CTessive process of bringing the tribes under the 
Hindu yoke. The baiga is looked up to yvitli awe 
by all the residents, is responsible for the appear- 
ance of disease in man or beast, and is bound to 
offer up the sacrifices necessary to repel it. 

‘He is supposed to be better informed on aD that concerns 
the village than any one else, and to be able to point out each 
man’s tenure. Among the jungle tribes he is invariably the 
arbitrator in all disputes as regards land or rent, and is the 
orade in all d'lscnssions affecting the ancient customs and rites 
of the rillage, with all of which he is supposed to be intimately 
acquainted. He is bound at the commencementof each harvest 
to offer up eacnSces and perform certain ceremonies to pro- 
pitiate the ^irits. For this purpose he levies contributions of 
money, grain, cloth, fowls, and goats from all villagers. Until 
these sacrifices have been performed, no one would think of 
yoking a plough ; and the Riiga often takes advantage of the 
delay to increase his demands ' (A'lA'Q iv. 5). 
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The odicial among the GondlB bears the same 


name. 

‘OJie nuptial, funeral, and almllar cercmotiin are performed 
under the lead of agrd relation*. But frencrolly in every Tillage 
there Is * man who Is supposed to hate the power of clwrtning 
llgem and presenting by spells (manfral such calamities M 
ilroaght, cholera, etc. He Is called a Balga' (ydSB, 1800, 
p. SSi). 

The j>Cthan of the Chcros and Klmrwrirs, and 
the or naj/a (apparently a corruption of Skr. 
n&yaht, 'leader') of the Korfis, exercise similar 
fnnetions {Dalton, 120 ; Rislcy, Tribes and Castes, 

i. m). 

$u Appointment of priests.— In Chotii Nftgpur, 
according to Forbes [IfJNQ iv. D), the office of 
priest is licrcditary ; 

‘but In the event of ila becoming necessary to appoint a new 
Balga, a meeting of tlie entire community la held, and the siic- 
CCTwr Is appointed by vote; the individual selected Is then 
cailcvl on to acceiit the post, and, in the event of his doing so, n 
day It fixed for the ceremony of installafion. On the appointed 
day the whole village communitj’ meets in solemn conclave; 
tlie village headman presides, and the proceedings commence 
by Ills calling upon tlie candidate to state publicly whether he 
fa willing to accept the olllce, and tlie duties he will have to 
IKTform are explained to him. He is then conducted round 
the boundaries of llie village, the different landmarks of vvhicli 
arc explained to him. The whole partj then returns to the 
place of meeting, when the president, taking up the Baiga's 
instruments of olllcc, which arc known as “the knlfo and 
dagger," soleninly hands llicm to the new incumbent, and the 
installation Is complete. These arc the sacrificial instruments, 
and are heirlooms of the village: they arc presented in the 
tonnal manner above described to each successive Baiga, and 
are used solely in sacrifice.* In the villages more under Hindu 
Influence tlicsc hcredilarj' Implements of the Baiga seem to 
have fallen Into disuse. 

In otlier cases a special ceremony is performed to ascertain 
the will of the local deity regarding the appointment of hts 
priest. In Kuniivvar, on the lower slopes of the llimSlaya, at 
one of the greater Hindu festivals, the villagers battle, and, 
putting some water In the drinking-cups at ttic shrine of the 
local god, Invoke him. ‘ He who is chosen is ntiroculously rapt 
or Inspired by the god, and, taking up the cup, he Is able to 
distribute grain from it, although it contained nothing but 
water. Tlie DcoU (codling] may also declare bis pleasure in 
this matter by fnihiiing one of his votaries with the power of 
thrusting, unharmed or unmarked, an iron rod through some 
portton of his flesh. It Is the custom In one village to ask the 
llcoU from time to lime after tlie death of his priest whether 
ho wishes a successor appointed. The image Is raised upon the 
shoulder* of the people, and, If the god presses heavily to the 
loft, he wishes the election postponed ; if to the right, he wishes 
It to fake place without delay ' (J'h'Q i. 12). 


Similar ceremonies are performed by the otlier 
Dravidian tribes. Among the Mundhs tlie_pafta» 
is always selected from among tJio descendants of 
the earliest settlers in the village, tvho alone 
understand how to propitiate the local gods. He 
is always selected from one fnmil}-, but the actual 
pahan is changed at intervals of from three to five 
years, by ilio rite of the sacred winnowing-fan — 
inystica t'anniis lacchi. This is taken from house 
to house by the village boys, and the man at whoso 
house it halts is elected ; the same method of selec- 
tion prevails among the Oruons (Risley, Tribes aiid 
CVwIm, ii. lOGf.; Dalton, 247). 

$2. PrtesUy tabus. — Among the Malers the 
dtnunto is appointed by Divine election. After 
his call he must spend a certain time in the 
wilderness, in intimate communication, as his 
flock IksUcvcs, with the deity, Bedo GosJlin, From 
the time that any one dovmtes himself to the 
pric.stly profession, his hair is allowed to grow like 
that of a Nazirile, Ivccause his powers of divina- 
tion entirely disappear if he cuts it. The cutting 
of the hair of n holy man is, as Frazer shows (GR* 
i. SC8), dangerous for two reasons ; first, there is 
the danger of disturbing the spirit of the head, 
which may he injured in the process, and may 
revenge itself njKin the person who moic.sts him ; 
secondly, the difficulty of disposing of the shorn 
locks, vvhicli may he accidentally injured, and 
thus, on the principles of sympathetic magic, may 
endanger the original owner, or may he u.sed by 
Some evil-minded person to work 'black magic 
sgmnst him. After admission to full orders the 
vou V.— 2 


Mal6r priest must establish his ability to foretell 
events, and 

•he must prove by the perfonnance of fomc stupendous work 
beyond Uic strength of one man, that he Is supematurally sided 
by the Supreme Being. The priest may be a married man, but 
after entering holy ordem bo must refrain from associating 
with or touching any woman except his wife. Haring under- 

S ino all the tests, hts nomination Is finally confirmed by the 
inihiiheadmanl of the village, who ties a red silk thread to 
which cowries are attached round his neck, aud bluds a turban 
on his head. He is then allowed to appear at the periodical 
sacrifice of buffaloes celebrated by the Sianjhi in the month of 
Januarj’, and must drink some of the blood of the victim 
(Dalton, 270). 

Another interesting tabu of the Dravidian priests 
is that enforced at iSindfi Kalifina in the Panjfib, 
where they are required always to sleep on the 
ground or on a square bed of grass made on the 
ground between four posts. This reminds na of 
the Helloi or Selloi, priests of the Pclasgian Zeus 
of Dodona, who sleep upon the ground and have 
their feet unwashed, and of the Prussian priests 
who sleep in tents near the sacred oak (Horn. II, 
xv'i. 234 h; Sophocles, Track. 1167 ; Rose, i. 118 f.; 
JAl x-\x. 3G). 

53. Remuneration of priests. — The methods of 
remunerating the Dravidian priest vary. Usually 
lie supports liimself on the head of the victims 
and portions of the other otterings which are his 
perquisite. Among the Mundas he has a glebe 
of rent-free land, and among the other tribes he 
rcceiv'cs gifts of grain and other produce at harvest 
time, and food at tlie chief tribal fe.osts. 

54. The sister’s son as priest. — ^Tlie fact that 
inlieritance among many of the people in North 
India is traced through the female has been held 
to indicate the prevalence of jiolyandry in ancient 
times. ‘It was probably wide-spread amongst 
many tribes in other parts of India who at the 
present day retain no tradition of the practice’ 
(Risley-Gait, Cens^ts Jteport, 1901, i. 448). Tliis is 
specially shown in the cose of _ those tribes among 
whom the sister’s son does sacrifice to appease the 
spirit of the deceased. Thus among the Haris of 
Bengal a pig is sacrificed on the tenth day after 
a death to appe.ase the spirit of the departed, the 
flesh being eaten by the relatives, while the 
nephew (sister’s son) of the dead man officiates 
as priest ; and the same is the case among the 
poms (g.v.), Musahars, Pfisis, and T&ntis of 
the same province (Risley, Tribes and Castes, i. 
316j ii. 167, 300). Among the Arakhs of the 
United Provinces, if the sendees of a Brahman 
cannot he secured, the sister’s son of the deceased 
can officiate; the Blinij-ilrs hold him in great 
honour, and make periodical presents to him as 
the Hindus do to a Brahman ; among the Donis, 
as in Bengal, he is the funeral priest ; among the 
Kols the marriage rites are performed by the same 
relative (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, i. 83, ii. 95, 
325 f., iii. 309 ; Dalton, 63). This primitive form 
of priesthood is almost certainly a survival of the 
matriarchate. A record of the struggle between 
the matriarchate and the patriarchate has been 
traced in the Kandh legend, whicli tells how Tari, 
the Enrth-goddes.s, contends with her consort, 
Btirha PennQ. The latter is finally victorious, 
and as a sign of Tari’s discomfiture imposes, as in 
the Semitic story, the cares of childbirth upon her 
sex (Maepherson, 84 ff,). 

55- The aboriginal priest adopted into Hindu- 
ism. — ^Tho process of adoption of these aboriginal 
priests into Hindui.om has been clearly traced in 
the Central Provinces by Bussell (i. 176 f,). Here 
the cliws of village priests or ' astrologers, the 
jojfii, jogi, jangam, and his fellows, occupy for 
the lower castes the position which BrShmana hold 
in the higher strata. 

•They are the minislrant* of the more primitive form of 
rehpon— ttot of the village pod*. In many case* their ritual 
has probably been derived from a Dravidian loarce, arf they 
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tbemselves may ba the promoted descendanta of the tribal 
priesti, medicine-men, or witch-finders. It is true that they 
are now for the most part employed in the service of the Hindu 
gods, but this is probably a kind of religious evolution, of a 
nature akin to the social elevation into Hinduism of the caste- 
less tribes ; and, moreover, different authorities have held that 
many features of the cult of Siva and Kali, which represent a 
great retrogression from the purer nature gods of the Vedas, 
have been derived from Dravidian sources.' 

56. The priestly castes. — Further, we find among 
some of the Dravidian tribes that certain castes, 
possibly in imitation of the BrShman levites of 
Hinduism, have become specialized for religious 
purposes, and furnish priests to the lower orders. 
Thus the Mauliks of Manbhum and Western 
Bengal act as priests of the meaner tribes. 

‘Their offices as priests of the various spiritual powers who 
haunt the forests, rocks, and fields and bring disease upon 
man and beast are in great request. A BhumiJ or a Kurmi 
who wishes to propitiate these dimly-conceived but potent 
influences will send for a Maulik to offer the necessary sacri- 
fices in preference to a Laya or priest of his own caste — a fact 
which speaks strongly lor the antiquity of the settlement of the 
former m the country' (Risley, Tribet and Cattet, ii. 83). 

The baigd {q.v.) caste in the same tvay provide 
priests for the Goods ; and in the United Provinces 
the Patari branch of the Majhwars, who perhaps 
take tlieir name from the pat, or sacred plateau, 
which gives a deity to the Kurs, KurKus, or 
MuSsis, act as priests of the whole tribe, and take, 
like the Hindu mahdbrdhman, the clothes and other 
goods of the dead man, by wearing or using which 
they are supposed to pass them on to the next 
world for his comfort. Hence they are held in 
such contempt that their parishioners will neither 
eat with them nor drink water from their hands 
(Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iv. 153 If.). 

57. The menial priesthood in the Plains. — 
Among the menial tribes and castes of the Plains 
the worship of the village-gods is performed by 
priests drawn from the very lowest ranks, Bhangi, 
Dosadh, MslI, or barber ; while the serai-Hinduized 
tribes of the Kaimflr range generally employ a 
Chero or Bhuiyar. Nor are their services confined 
to members of the tribes which generally employ 
them. Women even of high caste use their services 
in worshipping those local gods, whom the innate 
conservatism of their sex inclines them to pro- 
pitiate side by side with the higher Hindu divini- 
ties. In time of stress, when famine, disease, or 
other trouble besets the village, all classes of the 
community employ them to perform the blood 
sacrifices and ruue ceremonies of propitiation 
which they themselves do not understand or are 
unwilling to perform. 

58. Promotion of Dravidian gods into Hindu- 
ism. — Writing of Greek religion, Campbell (Be- 
ligion in Gr. Lit., 1898, p. 46) remarks that the re- 
action of primeval local ceremonies upon the Aryan 
religious deposit is one of the many causes of the 
infinite variety in the popular cults of deities 
reverenced throughout Greece under the same 
name. 

‘ People «t an early stage of culture,' he says, ‘ are too 
entirely steeped in the awe and reverence which has descended to 
them from their forefathers to adopt heartily or entirvl <’ a system 
of worship coming from abroad. The imitative faculty may be 
active in grafting foreign features on native religion, but the 
inherent force of that religion will always prevail over such 
adjuncts, which to begin with are but imperfectly understood ' 
They remain, as he remarks elsewhere (p. 119), ' as an under- 
growth when the tall trees of the forest were feUed.’ 

The survival of these deities among a race of 
higher knowledge than that which originally wor- 
shipped them is further encouraged by the fact 
that they are to a large extent the impersonations 
of the awe and mystery of the forest, or the malign 
manifestations of the primitive Mother-godded. 
A new race occupying an unknown land is natur- 
ally inclined to insist on the conciliation of those 
local powers, which, if neglected, are likely to 
visit them with their displeasure. "The Aryan 
form of Animism was not in its nature different 


from that of the Dravidians, and hence the accept- 
ance of the local cults presented no difficulty. Tme 
spirit of Hinduism has always been catholic, and 
it has always been ready to give shelter to foreign 
beliefs, provided it was permitted to assimilate 
them in its own fashion. 

‘ The homely Jungle hero,' says Lyall (Asiatic Studies^^ I. 50), 
‘ comes eventually to get brevet rank among regular divinities, 
whenever his tribe is promoted into Hinduism. The upper 
class of Brahmans are prone to deny_ the existence of this pro- 
cess, and to profess that the proselytizing which goes on should 
be understood as involuntary’ on their part, and merely- super- 
ficial ; they would be willing to keep their Olympus classic and 
above the heads of their low-born intruders. But the local 
Brahman has to live, and is not troubled by any such fine 
scruples, so he initiates the rude GopiJ and Mina fnon-Aryans 
of the Jungle) as fast as they come to him for spiritual adrice, 
sets them up with a few decent caste prejudices, and gives to 
their rough unfinished superstitions some Brahmanic shape 
and varnish. This is vexatious to the refined Vedantist of the 
towns, but the same thing goes on everywhere ; for a lofty and 
refined orthodoxy will not attract ignorant outsiders, nor will it 
keep the mass of a people within a common outline of belief. 
So the high and mighty- deities of Br&hmanism would never 
draw upw-ard the peasant and the woodlander if he were not 
invited to bring with him his fetish, his local hero or sage, his 
werewolf and his vampires, all to be dressed up and interpreted 
into orthodox emanations. In one part of Rajputana the Minas 
(an aboriginal tribe) used to worship the pif. When they took 
a turn towards Islam, they changed their pig into a saint called 
Father Adam, and worshipped him os such ; when the Brahmans 
got a turn at them, the piff became identified as the famous 
Boar Avatir of Vishnu, whose name is Variha.’ 

This account admirably explains the process by 
which these local gods are aaopted into Hinduism. 
A few examples may be given of Dravidian gods 
promoted in this way. The cases of Bhairon, 
Gansam, and Hanum&n have been already referred 
to(§ 29 ff.). Tod (i. 292 n.) describes how the primi- 
tive goddess of the Bhils, who under Hindu guid- 
ance was re-named Lak§ml, goddess of prosperity, 
gained the title of Sitala Mata, the smallpox 
goddess, whom the women of the tribe invoke in 
times of danger, Maepherson tells how, when the 
Hindus occupied the Kandh country, the^ took 
over the local goddess, Kandhinl, and, joining in 
the aboriginal worship at her shrine, ‘ her worship 
becomes practically confused with that of DurgS, 
bat it is still discharged with regularity and pomp 
by this joint ministry ’ (Calcutta Bev. v. 58). 

The adoption by the Hindus of these aboriginal 
gods is often masked by a legend which tells that 
an image was accidentally found, and the_ agency 
by which it is said to have been recovered is often 
that of a member of one of the non-Aryan tribes. 
This tale is told of the famous image of Jagannath, 
which is said to have been recovered by one of the 
aboriginal tribe of Savarfis. Ball (580) describes how 
a Kandh found an image said to resemble that of a 
cat, which is now recognized as that of Narasinha, 
the ‘man-lion’ incarnation of Visnu, Often the 
image or lingam is said to have been discovered as 
the result of a dream. One of the most famous 
lingams in the Central Provinces was recovered in 
this way, and the same tale is told of an image of 
Kr§na in western India, of the great lingam at 
Mewar, and quite recently of an image thrown up 
on the seashore near Bombay (BG v. 81 ; Tod, i. 
242 ; NINQ i. 175), The same inference may 
perhaps be drawn from the fact that the images 
most valued by modern Hindus are those known os 
svayambhu, 

•that Is, existing spontaneously and of their own nature pen-aded 
by the essence of deity. They are merely rough stones or rocks 
supposed to have descended direct from heaven, or to have 
appeared miraculously on the soil. They are the most sacred 
of all objects of adoration, and, when discovered, temples are 
built over them. The most usual idols of this kind are stones 
supposed to represent the Lifiga of Siva ; and when shrines are 
built round them, a Yoni (to represent the female organ) is 
usually added ’ (Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism *, 
C9). 

These Dravidian local gods seem to have supplied 
much of the coarser elements of modern Hindu- 
ism— -the lavish blood sacrifices of animals, the 
occasional immolation of human beings, the use ol 
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Rpirituous liquor in the service of the gods— all of 
which appear in the Sakta cult, the most degraded 
form of tne current belief. The same was the case 
in Greece, where ‘ it must be remembered that the 
cruder and wilder sacrifices and legends . . . were 
strictly local ; that they were attached to these 
ancient temples, old altars, barbarous xoana, or 
wooden idols, and rough fetish stones in which 
Pausanias found the most ancient relics of Hellenic 
theology’ (Liang, Myth, Bitual, and Religion, i. 
252 f.). 

t o. Dravidian feasts and festivals. — ^The Dra- 
mn feasts may be roughly divided into two 
classes : (1 ) those celebrated at the chief agricultural 
seasons— ploughing, sowing, harvesting — the object 
of which IS to promote the fertility of the soil and 
the growth of the crops ; (2) those intended as a 
means of purgation, the periodical expulsion of the 
malign spiritual powers which menace the com- 
munity. The line, however, between these two 
eloasea of featvv&ls eanuot be clearly drawn, and 
the ceremonies of one occasionally merge in those 
of the other. 

When the hot weather has passed, with the first 
fall of rain the SantSl performs at seed-time the 
Erok Sim feast, when lie craves the blessing of the 
Mother-goddess who presides over the crops, by 
making a sacrifice of chickens in her sacred grove. 
This is followed by the Hariar Sim, ‘ the feast of 
greenery,’ when a sacrifice is again made to secure 
the favour of the gods (Bradlcy-Birt, Indian Up- 
land, 2781.). At the transplanting of the rice the 
llain-god is again invoked; and at the critical 
perioa later on, when the success of the crop 
depends upon abundant rain, the Chhat-parab, or 
'umbrella feast,’ is held. It is a form of rude 
mimetic magic. 

‘A long lithe tM tree ehorn of Its branches supports the 
smallest ol umbrellas rouphly made ot gaudy tinsel, and to- 
(.-ether, amidst the excited shouts o! the celebrants, they are 
raised aloft until, standing perpendicularly, the tdl trunk Is 
fixed firmly In the ground. As it slowly settles Into place, 
the people, Catherine up handfuls of dust and earth, pelt the 
umbrella with loud cries and much laughter, dancinff round It 
the while as round a maypole, while the men turn somcrsaulte 
and perform wonders of athletics and acrobatic skill. Copious 
drinking- of rice beer brings the feast to a close ' fib. 280 X.). 

Finally, when the rice is in ear and the season 
of harvest approaches, the Janthar feast, or ofier- 
ing of first-fruits, is performed. Tiny sheaves of 
the half-ripe com are placed in the sacred grove 
upon the sacrificial stone, and prayers are made to 
the gods that they will permit the crop to be safely 
reaned and garnered. The sacrifice of a pig, the 
flesh of ■a-lncli is cooked and eaten in the CTove, is 
an essential part of this feast (ib. 281). Tlie com, 
os Frazer suggests, is eaten sacramentally ‘ as the 
body of the com-spirit' (GB* U. 318n.), This 
round of SantSl feasts may bo taken as Mccimens 
of those performed by the Northern Dravidian 
tribes, further accounts being reserved for the 
articles on Mnndas, OrSons, and others. 

An example of the second class of festivals — 
the purgation feasts— is to be found in the Magh- 
pamO or Dcsaulxbonga of the Mundas. A sacrifice 
IS made to the village-protecting deity, Desaull. 

•At thl* jwriod »n evil eplrit is supposed to infest the locality ; 
and, to get rid of it, the men, women, and children go in 
procetmon round and through every part of the village, with 
ilicys in their hand* as if o€»linfr ^or jf&iue, sJugrinr * wild 
^ant and vociferating violently till they feel assured that the 
wd splnt must have fled ; and they make noise enough to 
frighten a lerfon ' (Dalton, 2S0 f., 188 1.). 

We find the same custom amongst the menial 
castes of the Plains, among whom, after the Divali, 
or feast of lights, the house-mother takes a sieve 
Md a broom, and beats them in evert' comer of the 
house, exclaiming, • God abide and Poverty depart 1’ 
These feasts have been exhaustively discussed by 
Frazer (GjS= iii. 39 ff.). ^ 

, TLtc lights used at the DwSlX feast are probably 
tntended as a means of expelling eril spirits- 


Among the PatTfis, an aboriginal tribe of Kh&ndesh, 
at this feast ^nr or five stones nre brought from a 
neighbouring river-bed and placed outside the 
houses but within the village lands. They are 
painted red, liquor is sprinkled on the ground and 
freely drank, and goats and fowls are sacrificed. 
Dancing begins at nightfall, and two men, holding 
lighted torches, go from house to house followed 
by the villagers. Every houseivife comes out with 
a lighted lamp in her hands, Avaves ib before them, 
marks their foreheads Avith the lamp oil, and gives 
beer. In this Avay every house in the village is 
purified (Bff xii. 100). Further south it resolves 
Itself into a means of purifying the cattle. After 
feasting, a figure of Balindra, god of cattle, is 
made and hung up in the coAvshed, Avith rice and 
coco-nuts tied round its neck. The cattle are 
decorated witli splashes of colour and garlands. 
The fiercest bull and the swiftest heifer in the herd 
are covered Avith floAvers, and driven through the 
village, followed by a croAvd of shouting youth-.. 
The lad Avho can snatch a garland from the bull or 
heifer ns it rashes along is loudl 3 ' applauded, and 
is considered a fit matcli for tl»e best girl in the 
neighbourhood (ib. xv. pt. i. 207), 

6o. The Holi.— The most interesting of these 
Dravidian festivals in North India is that of the 
Roll, knoAvn furtlier south as the Skimga. The 
chief part of tlie rite is tlie burning of the Holi 
fire, the primary intention of Avhicli is apparently 
by a sort of sympathetic magic to ensure a duo 
supply of snnsiiine for the crops (Frazer, GB^ iii. 
313 ff.). But there are other incidents AA’hich sug- 
gest that the rite in its present form is complex, and 
that more than one tram of thought has led to its 
observance. Returning to that primitive tribe, the 
Pfivrfis of Khnndesh, Ave find that a pit is dug, anil 
aAVooden stake thrust into it, and lighted at night. 
Every one brings a piece of bread, some rice, and 
a coclc, portions of which are throAvn into the file 
and the rest consumed on the spot. Drinking and 
dancing go on till daAvn (DG xii. 100). In Kumann 
each clan erects a tree covered Avith rags which aio 
begged by the young men from the people of the 
tribe. Near the tree a fire is kindled and the tree 
is burned. While it is being burned there is .a 
contest betAveen the cinns, each trying to carry oif 
a shred of cloth from the tree of another clan. 
When the tree is consumed the people leap over 
the ashes, belieA-ing that in this way they get ritl 
of itch and other diseases. The analogy with Hie 
custom of hanging rags on trees is here obvious (§ 12 ), 
In GAvalior, again, two phallic figures are con- 
structed. One, made of AA-ood, is preserved from 
year to year ; the other, of bricks, after the fire i-j 
lighted IS broken to pieces with bloAvs of shoes and 
bludgeons. The wooden figure is placed beside 
the Avedding couch as a fertility charm (NINQ iii. 
92f.). Asimilorriteisthe A’lSatorAiuvtof Kumaun, 
AA'lien a lire of dry grass and w-eeds is burned round 
a pole. Obscene songs are sung, and the purport 
of one is that the cattle are now safe from demon- 
(ib. iii. 135). Among the Dravidian Biyars, again, 
a stake of the sacred cotton tree is driven into Hie 
ground, and a time is fixed for the Burning of tlie 
Old Year. The fire is lit by the village baiga, and 
the people after parching cars of barley at it eat 
them. They sprinkle the ashes about, and with 
them mark their foreheads (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, ii. 137). An important part of these rites 
is the leaping over the fire and the driving of the 
cattle through it, Ai’bich Frazer (GB^ iii, 312) 
thinks ‘may be intended, on the one hand, to 
secure for man and beast a share of the Autal 
energy of the sun, and, on the other hand, to pnrge 
them of all evil infiaences •, for to the primitive 
i mind fire is the most poAi-erfuJ of all purificatory 
' agents.’ Farther than this, we find that, in the 
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ceremony as performed in the, Mathura district of 
the United Provinces, the important portion of the 
rite is that the village priest, apparently as a 
representative of the community, should walk 
through the lire not in a perfunctory way, but in 
a manner which seems to imply that he was 
expected actually to expose himself to the flames. 
A similar rite practised by the king of Tyre seems 
to represent the commutation of an actual fire 
sacrifice (Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 38 ; Crooke, 
PB ii. 317). The Holl, then, appears to be a 
complex rite, the chief intention being to promote 
tertuity and dispel evil influences. 

6 1. The Saturnalia. — It will have been noticed 
that in connexion with festivals of this kind there 
is a period of licence, which may be compared to 
that of the Roman Saturnalia. The Ma^h-parab, 
or spring feast of the Mundas, is held in January, 
•when the granaries are full of grain, and the people, to use 
their own expression, full of devilry. They have a strange 
notion that at this period men and women are so overcharged 
with vicious propensities that it is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the person to let off steam b 3 ’ allowing for a time 
full vent to the passions. The festival, therefore, becomes a 
satumale, during which servants forget their duty to their 
masters, children their reverence for parents, men their respect 
for women, and women all notions of modestj’, delicacy, and 
gentleness ; they become raging bacchantes’ (Dalton, 190). 

In the same way the rites of the Holl festival 
are accompanied by indecency of word and gesture, 
the singing of ribald songs, and the flinging of filth 
or coloured water on passers-by Sucli orgies are 
commonly associated with the rites of the spring 
festival or the garnering of the crops (Frazer, GB- 
iii. 118f., 138). It seems more probable that these 
acts of indecency are intended as a piece of 
sympathetic magic to induce fertility, than, as 
Crawley {Mystic Bose, 1902, p. 278 ft’.) suggests, a 
means of purification and breaking with tlie past 
by a complete inversion of the normal, decent 
course of ordinary life. 

62 . Hunting-festivals. — ^The last group of the 

Dravidian festivals which can be considered here 
is that of the general hunt. In Chota Nagpur the 
Hos, as well as most of the other non- Aryan tribes 
of the district, have a great national hunting- 
festival in May. Immense crowds assemble, beat 
the forests, and kill enormous quantities of game 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 107 ff.). Among 
the Rajputs this is represented by the annutS 
spring rite of the Ahairia, when the boar, the 
enemy of the Mother-goddess, Gauri, is slain (Tod, 
i. '598 f.). Frazer connects this slaying of the boar 
with the killing of the corn-spirit (G/i* ii. 234). 
This general hunting -festival, again, seems to 
develoi) into the Munqa rite, when all the girls of 
the village' arm themselves and make a descent 
upon a neighbouring village, whence they carry of! 
all the live stock, in the shape of fowls, kid.s, pigs, 
and lambs, which they can secure, the village tli^ 
raided retaliating by a similar raid upon another • 
and in the Plains, in Bihar, at the Jur Sital feast 
in honour of Sitala, the smallpox goddess, the 
people in the forenoon cover themselves with mud, 
which they shower on every one they meet, and in 
the afternoon go out with clubs and hunt haresj 
jackals, and any other animal they can find in the 
village {NINQ iii. 98 ; Grierson, Bihar Peasant 
Life, 401). The import of these rites is obscure. 
They may be connected -with the totemistic 
slaughter of sacred animals, as in the case of 
Hunting the "Wren; or they may be purificatory 
or cathartic {FL xi. 250 ff., xvii. 270 ff). ^ 

63 . The current religious beliefs of the peasant. 
— It remains to consider the general views of the 
so-called Dravidian peasant of the Plains on the 
subjects of religion and morality. This question 
was specially considered at the last (lensus, and 
much useful information has been collected. 

Beginning with the Punjab, ■Vi'^ilson, a careful 


observer ((Jirm Settlement Bep., 1883, p. 133), holds 
that the ordinary Hindu peasant of the Panjab 
' has practically no beliel in the transmi^ation of souls, hut has 
a vague idea that there is a future life, m which those who are 
good in this world will be happy in a heaven, while those who 
are bad will be wretched in a hell. His devotional offerings to 
demons, saints, and godlinga are meant rather to avert temporal 
evils or to secure temporal blessings than to improve hia 
prospects in the world to come. He has an idea that sin will 
bring evil on himself and his fellows in this life as well as after 
death. His instincts as to good and evil are much the same as 
the ordinary European moral distinctions, only they do not 
tahe so wide a range ; Instead of extending to the whole human 
race, or to the whole nation or sect, they extend only to his 
own tribe, or village, or family. He thinks it wrong to tell a lie 
unless perhaps to benefit a relative or friend ; he thinks it 
wicked to injure a man unless he has been injured by him, or 
to cheat another unless he thinks that that other would cheat 
him if he got a chance ; or to take a bribe without giving the 
promised consideration for it.’ He has a vague idea that it is 
good for him to meditate on the deity ; and, to show that he has 
not forgotten him, he mutters the name of Rama, or of some 
other Hindu god, when he rises in the morning, and, ‘ if he is 
piousl}' inclined, at ail times also, in season and out of season. 
Notwithstanding ail the numerous saints and deities whom he 
endeavours to propitiate, he has a vague belief that above all 
there is one Supreme God whom he calls Narayan'lNarayapa] 
or Parmeshar fParame^vara], who knows all things and by 
whom all things were made, and who will reward the good and 
punish the bad both in this life and in the life to come.' 

Fagan, writing of tlie neighbouring district of 
Hissar, remarks (NINQ, iii. 129) that the peasant 
is in no sense an orthodox Hindu. He feeds and 
venerates, thougli he does not respect, the Brahman; 
and he acknowledges the existence and power of the 
three great Hindu gods, Siva, Visnu, Krsna. Of the 
more strictly orthodox, but inferior gods, perhaps 
Suraj Narayan, the Sun-god, is the one most 
commonly worshipped. His' worship consists in 
bathing at the tank adjoining one of the Hindu 
temples, obeisance, and pouring water over the 
lihgam of Siva. He worships Suraj Narayan on 
Sundays; and the more pious fast on that day in his 
honour, eating only one meal, and abstaining from 
the use of salt. But these gods are too gieat for 
every day use. ‘He lives, as it were, in an at- 
mosphere cliarged with the spirits of departed 
saints, heroes, demons, and others who are in a 

osition to, and as a matter of fact do, exercise a 

enevolent or malevolent influence in the affairs of 
mankind, and it is from them that he selects those 
who are to be the recipients of his every-day 
devotion. It is not so much perhaps the case that 
he worships them with fixed ceremonies as he does 
Siva or Suraj Narayan ; but they are always 
consciously almost present to him as the beings 
who have the most immediate connexion with his 
destinies.’ In this class Bhumiya or Khetrpal, the 
Earth-god, and Sitala, the goddess of smallpox, are 
most commonly worshipped. Fire he adores by 
dropping butter into it ; he worships the Pipal, or 
sacred fig-tree, at dawn, after bathing, by pouring 
water at its root and making obeisance. 

Bum (i. 73 ff.) corroborates the existence in the 
United Provinces of belief in a Supreme God, called 
Bhagvan, Paramesvara, Kvara, or Narayana. 

•It must not be forgotten, however, that, to the Hindu, religion 
includes matters which to other people are merely social 
concerns ; and, while he has no idea of congregational worship, 
such as is usual for instance in Christianity or Islam, ritual 
enters into his daily life probably to o greater extent than into 
that of a Cjiristian or Musalman.’ 

A cultivator in Bundelkhand thus described his 
religion to Luard (i. 64) : ‘ All I know about religion 
is that everj”^ day I call Ram morning and night. 
All my time is taken up in work. I do not do 
things which would' outcaste me, associate with 
the low, or eat forbidden things. This is all my 
religion.’ In other words, religion amounts to 
observance of the laws of caste. . • 
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DRAVIDIANS (South Indin).— i. Introductory, 
— The Southern Dravidians, numbering about 67 
millions of people, occupy the portion of India 
that is bordered on the north by a line which, 
starting about 100 miles south of Goa, runs along 
the Western Ghfits to Kolhapur and Hyderabad, 
then passes south of Berar to the Bay of Bengal 
on the east. The term ‘ Dravidian,’ irrespective of 
boundary, is generally used in the sense applied to 
it by Kumfirila Bhatto in the 8th cent, (about 
A.D. 725 [Hoemle, Bis't. of India, 1905, p. 76]) to 
include those southern peoples who then spoke 
languages he termed ‘ Andhra Dravida,’ or ‘ Telugu 
Tamil,’ among which are now included, as chief 
languages,' Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
and Tula. Many attempts have been made to 
connect tills group with other outside families of 
languages, such as Scythian, Ural-Altaic, and 
Australian ; hut, so far as any conclusive evidence 
is concerned, ‘the attempt is now generally re- 
garded as a failure ’ {Linguistic Survey of India, 
vol.;iv. p. 282). The same conclusion seems to 
have been arrived at with ' regard to efibrts made 
to connect the Southern Dravidians witli other 
knoivn races of the world, or even with those of 
North India. Recent head-measurements in South 
India have led Thurston (Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, vol. i. p. xli) to the conclusion that 
•whatever may have been the influence which has brought 
about the existing sub-brachyoephalic or niesaticepUalic type 
in the northern areas, this influence has not extended south- 
ward into the Tamil and Malayalam countries, where Dravidian 
man remains dolicho- or sub-dolichocephalic.' 

It follows that there is no reliable evidence 
whether the Southern Dravidians are autochthones, 
or whether in some primitive time they reached 
their present habitats from some outside country. 
In South India they were preserved, almost dorvn 
to historic times, from the outside social and 
ethnical influences of Aryan, Scythian, or Mon- 
goloid invadere, which in the north submerged 
tile proto-Dravidian races, wlio spoke some proto- 
Dravidian language. The barrier of the Vindhya 
range of mountains^ warded off for long the pres- 
sure of these more vigorous races and of their more 
advanced civilization. The Southern Dravidians 
have, therefore, preserved their own indigenous 


language, diversified in course of time into distinct 
groups of separate languages. In these languagea 
— Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, and especially 
Tamil — a literature wa.s developed in a peculiar 
classical form, so archaic and different from the 
spoken language of to-day that even an educated 
Southern Indian would now he unable to read or 
understand this early literature, unless he made it 
a special study. It enshrines somewhat of the 
early history of the social organizations and 
religious conceptions of the pre- Aryan period. 

To the east and west of the Vindhyas lay the 
low coastlands, through which, in due course, 
Aryan and other newcomers penetrated, settled 
in the richer river-valleys, ana thence advanced 
through the more accessible passes to the central 
table-land. These incursions were comparatively 
late in the lifetime of Dravidian peoples. It is not 
until the 4th cent. B.C. that mention is made in 
Aryan literature of the Southern Dravidians. The 
grammarian Panini in tbe_5th cent. B.C. merely 
notes the existence of the Andliras, who ruled in 
the Telugu country in the nortli-east of Dravidian 
lands, and who, from the account of Megasthenes, 
held an extensive sway south of the Maurya 
empire os early as 300 B.C. Katyayana, the com- 
mentator of Panini, in the 4th cent. B.C., also 
mentions the ancient Dravidian Pandya and Chola 
kingdoms, which had their capitals at Mudur and 
I Uraiyur (ur being Dravidian for ‘village’ or 
[ ‘ town ’). The Edicts of Asoka in the 3ra cent. 
B.C. show that the south was then well known, as 
were the kingdoms mentioned above, and that of 
the Gheras on tlie east. Asoka records in these 
Edicts that he had conquered the Kalingas as far 
south as the Kistna River, and killed 100,000 of 
the inhabitants — which he regretted because ‘in 
such a country dwell Brahmans and ascetics, men 
of different sects’ CV. A. Smith, Aioka, Oxf. 1901, 
p. 16). The publication of these Edicts as far south 
as Mysore ‘presupposes a widely diffused knowledge 
of the art or writing ’ (V, A. Smith, Marly Hist, of 
India\ do. 1908, p. 154). Inter-communication had 
BO increased by tlie time of Mahendra, a relative of 
Asoka, that he ife said to have implanted Buddliism 
as far south ns Ceylon (see CEYLON Buddhism). ' 

In the history of religions life— so far as it is of per- 
manent interest — of the Southern Dravidians, it is 
almost impossible to discriminate exactly between 
what was the result of the influence of Aiyan con- 
ceptions and what was of purely indigenous origin. 
Thought in India loves to work through analo^es, 
and an analogy may he found in the Aryan influ- 
ence in the south on race and on religion, so far as 
it affected the higher classes and their literature. ' 

The aboriginal Dravidian was of short stature, 
of dark skin, with a short broad nose. The Aryan 
— at least the early Aryan ethnically uninflu- 
enced by the aboriginal races, of whom the pure 
Brahman is the best type in India to-day — was of 
fair complexion and had typical Aryan features. 
In South India of to-day 

•between a Br.5hman of high culture, with fair complexion and 
long narrow nose, on the one hand, and a less highly civilized 
Brahman, on the other, there is a vast difference, which can 
only be reasonably explained on the assumption of racial admix- 
ture ; and it is no insult to the higher members of tlie Brahman 
community to trace, in their more lowly brethren, the result 
of crossing with a dark-skinned and broad-nosed race of short 
stature ' (Thurston, op. cit. vol. i. p. liv). 

This racial mixture of Dravidian and Arj'an can 
he traced all over the south, more marked as one 
goes northward, where the Aryan influence was 
more predominant. The same mixture of Aryan 
and Dravidian can be traced in the literature of 
the religious life of the people, so far as it is a 
record of their best thought. There is through- 
out it an underlying Dravidian substratum, inter- 
woven and covered over with, sometimes almost 
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concealed by, accretions from Aryan culture. 
Just as Dravidian languages, from their contact 
with Aryan languages, were enlarged with a new 
vocabulary and their literature enriched by new 
modes of expression, so, in a similar manner, 
Dravidian primitive religious conceptions were 
refined from dark superstitions and Animism, until 
they finally reached a living faith * in the saving 
grace of a Supreme Deity. The primitive Dravidian 
substratum has been described as a form of sha- 
manism (see preced. art. §§ 2, 3). This phase of 
thought still exists in South India among the 
wilder tribes and simpler rural folk, who have 
their own peculiar ecstatic frenzied dances, amid 
which the votaries, drugged and foaming at the 
mouth, are held to be in communion with some 
demon or goddess, and to become soothsayers of the 
deity thirsting for unholy rites and blood sacrifice. 
Out of some such phase of thought emerges the 
pre-historic primitive Drandian religiou kno^vn as 
some form of Saivism, or worship of Siva. The 
attributes and rites of this deity were gradually 
brought into conformity, by a process of com- 
promise, with those of some Aryan deity or deities. 
This was due to the necessity under which an invad- 
ing race lie of compromising with the people amid 
wh^ora they make their new homes. There are 
evidences which tend to show that the Aryans 
adopted somewhat of the pronunciation of 
Dravidian languages {Linguistic Survey, vol. iv. 
p. 279). Dravidian languages, on the other hand, 
north and south, enlarged the vocabulary of the 
Aryan languages and influenced their inflexions. 
In a similar manner Dravidian religious con- 
ceptions reacted on Aryan modes of thought. 

The attributes of the Dravidian deity Siva were 
found.to be most in conformity with those of the 
Vedic god Rudra, the wielder of the thunderbolt 
and father of the Storm-gods. The conception 
thus grew of a half-Dravidian half- Aryan deity — 
Rudra-Siva, the Destroyer of the Universe— who 
became the Supreme Deity, Siva, of the great mass 
of the Dravidian people. The term Uva is even 
used in the Vedas as auspicious’ — an epithet of 
the god Rudra. The word Hva is, however, the 
Dravidian word for ‘red,’ and the word rudra in 
the Rig Veda ‘often seems to mean red.’ There- 
fore, at a very early period, ‘it seems probable 
that the conception of the god Rudra had a tinge 
of Dravidian ideas ’ (Linguistic Survey, iv. 279). 

This ‘tinge of Dravidian’ runs through all 
Dravidian literature of post-Aryan periods in 
which the religious ideals of the people were 
expressed, giving it a distinctive and often per- 
plexing individuality of its own. Aryan influences 
bad, no doubt, a predominating effect alike on 
the literature, the religious conceptions, and the 
philosophic modes of reasoning of the Dravidian. 
Nevertlieless, Dravidian genius, roused by contact 
with an advanced civilization, developed a dis- 
tinctive religious literature worthy not only to 
stand side by side with the best of the literature 
of India, but also to take a place in history as 
a contribution to the records of the efforts and 
aspirations of mankind towards the truth. 

Evidence for the Influence of early Christian beliefs (see 
JIRE 11. 648 If.) on later Dravidian religions conceptions belongs 
wore to the re^on of feeling than to that of absolute proof. This 
feeling seems to have impressed itself most strongly on Euro- 
pean scholars, who may be said, by their Intimate acquaintance 
with Indian languages and literature, to be almost saturated 
avith the spirit and thought of India (see Grierson, 'Modern 
Hinduism and its Debt to the Nestorians,' in JRA.S, April 
J907; Pope, Introd. to Tim Vdehakam^. The theory of this 

1 There Is no pure Dravidian word for ‘faith.* The Skr. 
word bhakti is used (=TamiI patti) in Tamil literature as early 
as the 8th or 8th century. 

sSanakrit forms of Tamil words arc used throughout, as 
being more gene.-ally known. TYru— the Tamli method of 
pronouncing the Skr. <Ti, * blessed '—is retained, aa it is of com- 
mon occurreccs. 


influence is not further touched on for want of definite evidenos 
or proof : it must suffice to say that, throughout Tamil litera- 
ture, from the 8tb or nth century, there are to he found ideas 
and sometimes totally unexpected forms of expression sugges- 
tive of some Christian influences on the poetry of the period. 

Early history of Dravidian religion.— Tra- 
dition ascribes the earliest Aryan iniiiiences on 
Dravidian religious literature to the Jains, whose 
writings were usually in Sanskrit, and were trans- 
lated into the vernaculars for the use of the com- 
mon people. The Rural, a collection of couplets, 
in the Vemba metre, on ethical subjects, is especi- 
ally claimed by the Jains as their contribution to 
the earliest eli'orts to provide the Dravidian culti- 
vators of the soil with moral teachings. This 
claim seems improbable ; the work is more usually 
ascribed to a weaver named Tiru Valluvar, who 
lived at St. Tbom6, near Madras. It is said to 
have been accepted by the 3rd Sahgha, or Tamil 
Academy, at Madum, through miraculous inter- 
vention of the god Siva to establish the revealed 
character of its stanzas. Divided into three books, 
on Virtue, Wealth, and Enjoyment, it is still con- 
sidered by Tamil-speaking people as a masterpiece 
of literary structure and of profundity of thought, 
and has received similar praise from many Euro- 
pean scholars. It bos been ascribed to the 2nd or 
3rd cent. (Barnett, Catalogue, p. 111), but its style 
is simple — far more so than works ascribed to a 
much later period.^ 

The same famed Tamil Academy is also tra- 
ditionally held to have been responsible for the 
gathering together, at the court of the king of 
Madura, of 800 Jain ascetics, who issued a collec- 
tion of 400 quatrains known as the Raladiyar, to 
serve as a Tamil Veda, or Book of Wisdom, for the 
daily use of the people. These quatrains are said 
to have been composed 4000 years ago, hut, aa a 
matter of fact, date hack, at the furthest period 
to which they can be assigned, to the 2nd or 3rd 
cent. A.D. In the outpourings of the soul — tossed 
from birth to re-birth through the evil of deeds — 
over the weariness of life and the joy of release 
from ceaseless transmigrations, there is no evidence 
of any distinctive school of belief, either Jain, 
Buddhist, or Saiva, and no mention of a deity. 
One quatrain alone (243) gives a faint clue to the 
existence of a difference between northern and 
southern faiths, by stating that 
'many of tbo southern people have entered heaven (eeargam), 
while many of the northern bare lived in vain ; the future of 
every one depends on his own deeds.’ 

In these early centuries Jainism and Buddhism 
flourished throughout Sou^ India side by side 
with the rising claims of Saivism to gather the 
southern people into one common national faith, 
founded on the belief in a personal deity able to 
enter into communion with his votaries. From 
the beginning of the 1st cent. (A.D, 23) to the 
beginning of the 3rd (A.D. 218), the Buddhist faith 
flourished vigorously, especially in the Telugu 
country. Here, under the rule of the Andhra- 
Bhrtyas, the famed Buddhist tope at AmarSvati, 
near the Kistna River, was built. This great 
Buddhist memorial is now in ruins, and the sur- 
rounding country desolate ; hut in the neighbour- 
ing hills are cut out rock-hewn caves, once the 
abodes of ascetic monks, who must have wandered 
far and wide, inculcating the faith of their founder 
and begging alms. 

Tiie Jainist negation of the belief in a soul and 
Buddhist nescience as to the existence of a per- 
sonal Deity were doomed to failure, removed as 
those doctrines were in the south from the sources 
of their birth in far-away Kapilavastu, 200 miles 
north of Benares. The great revolt of the Dravid- 
ian races against both Jainism and Buddhism arose 
in the 5th and 6th centuries, and continued until 
the indigenous deity $iva was left supreme. The 
land of the Dravidians became henceforth the land 
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of ft belief in ft First Cause, -who by His grace 
created a cosmos ■wherein souls might ivork out the 
fatality of karma, or deeds, and so gain release 
from the haunting terrors of endless births and 
re-births, the uncertainties of awards in heavens 
or terrors in hells. 

An account of South India, seemingly authentic, 
at this period is given by Hiuen Tsiang, a Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled all over India to trace the 
footsteps of Buddha and to learn the condition of 
the Buddhist faith. It is recorded that this visit 
took place in A.D. 640, in the reign of the Western 
Chillukyan monarch, Pulike^in II. (A.D. 608 to 
642), who ruled at Vfttapi, and is said to have 
conquered the Southern Pallnva monarch, Nara- 
sinilia Varnia, who ruled (A.D. 625 to 646) at 
Kifiolil (Conjeeveram). The Chinese pilgrim 
describes Kafichi as a city live miles round, con- 
taining many Jains, 10,000 Buddhist monks, and 
SOBrflnnmu temjde.s. At Malftkilta (country south 
of the Cftuvery) lie records that the people did not 
care for learning, but were given to commercial 
gain. He says that the country possessed many 
ruins of old monasteries, but that only tiie waifs 
were preserved. There were many hundred Deva 
temples, and a multitude of heretics, mostly Jains. 
He also describes one Buddhist stupa, or burial- 
mound, * in the Chola country, and another in the 
DrSvida or Pfindya kingdoms, as ascribed to 
Aioka’ (V. A. Smith, Aioka, p. 47). From this 
it is clear tliat the coming stniggje was to he 
between the advancing power of Saivism as op- 
posed to the Jain belief and the fading influence 
of Buddhism. There is further internal evidence 
in the great classical Tamil romances — the Maiiu 
iniMmlni, and Sillapp'adhikaram — of the 2nd 
cent, tliat at that period Buddhists, Jains, and 
Saivas lived in harmony, whereas the third great 
Tamil classic— the Jivagn Chivtavuini of the 10th 
cent.— gives evidence of the hostility of both Jains 
and Saivas to the Buddhist fiuth. 

3. Sacred hymns of the Saivas. — ^The revival 
of the Drnvidian worship of Siva led to the collec- 
tion of all the early Sai\;a hymns, composed for 
singing in the temples to Siva during worship, into 
what is known as tiie Tirtt Murai, or Holy Sayings. 
The first three books of this collection contain 
the poems of the most renowned sago and saint of 
the Tamils, Tirn JfiRna Sambandhar, of the middle 
of tbo 7th cent. A.D. (V. Venkayya, Tamil Anti- 
yunry, No. 3 [1909]), whose image is still worshipped 
m Saiva temples of the south. The next three were 
the poems of Appar, or Tiru Nftvnkk'arasu ; and the 
seventh — the last — those of Sundarar, of the 8th 
and 9tli centuries. The poems of this collection, 
or Dte&ram, are held to be Divine revelation,, and 
are daily recited, in Tamil lands in the Saiva 
temples, bj' a special class of priests. To tliis 
collection are further added, as the 8th part of the 
Tiru Murai, the poems of MSnikka Vachakar, 
known as the Tint Vachakatn,^ or Holy Sayings, 
which date from A.D. 800 to 900 (J. Vinson, Sid- 
dhunta Dipika,- Aug. 1908 ; V. Venkavya, Tamil 
Antiquary, No. 3, p. vi). A ninth collection, bj' 
nine minor poets, is known as the Tiru l^aipa, one 
liynin of wliich relates to a temple built oy Ka- 
jendra Chola 1 . (A.D. 1012) (lA xxxvi [1907] 288). 
The lOtli is by a mystic, Tiru Malar; and an Hth 
contains some poems by Nnkkirar Devar of the 
6th or 6th cent. A.D. Tno lost ten poems of this 
11th collection are by Nnmbi Andiir Nambi ; the 
m-*it three forni the basis of n legendary History of 
Sa\nts, \vluch known as the P^nya PuraTiam, 
composed by Sskkirar, under the patronage of 
kulottunga Chola n. (a.d. 1070-1118) (Sundaram 
1 illfti. Milestones, p. 3 ; see Barnett, Catalogue, 
tor a nine-fold collection of the Tint Murai), 
» llertaUtr died u T, V. s HerealUr dted as S.D, 


The collection of early devotional literature, to- 
gether with the poems of fourteen later Santana 
teachere, are sometimes called the * Sacred SOtras 
of the Saivas.’ , 

The lOtli cent, is noted for the sacred Saiva 
poems of Pattanattu Pillai, while in the 16th or 
I7th cent, all tile floating legends conceraing the 
many manifestations of the energies of Siva were 
collected together as ' The Sacred Sports of Siva,' 
or Tiru Vilaiadal Purdyam, by Parau J6ti. The 
most popular and sweetest singer of Saiva mystic 
raptures was Tfiyumfinavar, who wrote about a.d. 
1650, 

TJiis period of revival of the adoration and wor- 
ship of 6iva exhibits, as an outward expression of 
tlie inward devotion of the people to their Deity, 
the bestowal of an almost incredible amount of 
labour and skill on the erection in A.D. 985 of the 
famed temple at Tanjore, the walls of which were 
covered with inscriptions telling of the great vic- 
tories of tlie Cliolaking, KaiaRilja Deva (A.D. 985). 
In the time of the earlier Cliola king, ParSntaka 1. 
(A.D. 907), the temple to Siva at CliidambaTaiii is 
recorded to have been covered with gold (S.I. In- 
scriptions, vol. i. p, 112), 

The most revered of all these early poets was 
Tiru Jfiana Sambandhar, who is said 
‘to h&TC looked upon the overthrow of the Jalne and Buddhists 
08 the one object of hit life— of every one o{ hitnutnerouthymnt 
the tenth verse is uniformly dci'oted to their condemnatiou' 
(Sundaram Pillai, Milettonu, p. 70). 

He is said to have converted the ruling Pftndya 
monarch at M^ura from Jainism bn^ to the 
ancient faith in Siva, to which the monarch’s ivife 
and prime minister had adhered. The Periya 
Puranam records that not only did he convince 
the king of the truths of Saivism, and defeat all 
the arguments brought fonvnrd in support of Jain 
doctrines, but that lie afterivards took care that 
8000 Jains should be massacred — a massacre which 
is still commemorated at Madura. The second 
greatestof these early poets •was Mftnikka Vfichakar, 
the author of the T.V., w'ho in tlie 9th cent. A.D. 
is recorded, in the Vdthav ilrar Purdtiam, to have 
totally defeated the Buddhists, and to' have finally 
established tlie Saiva faith in the Chola kingdom. 
The king of Ceylon is said to have arrived witli his 
surrounding Buddhist missionaries at the court of 
the Chola monarch, who vowed to exterminate 
tliein if Manikka Yadiakar could establish the 
truths of the Saiva faith in opposition to the argu- 
ments of the Buddhists. 

It is strange that at this early period one of the 
keenest philosophical arguments against the whole 
underlying basis of Buddhism and idealism was 
raised by the Tamil sage. The Buddhists, in their 
arguments before the Chola king, stated the cardi- 
! nal doctrine of their belief Hint all * knowledge 
appears and in nn instant of time disappears : all 
is ceaseless flux.’ The answer of Dravidian India 
came in the retort of Mftnikka Vfichakar, that in all 
thought, in all perception, there must persist a 
monientary consciousness, a inonient of appre- 
hension, which persistence wa.s in itself evidence 
of reality. The argument was urged by Mftnikka 
Vfiebakar, who asked how he could reply' to a 
Buddhist who uttered madness, for, 

* hcroro thou didst finish uttering forth thy words and meanings, 
sance thine understanding: must nave passed away, what revela- 
tion of truth and virtue can there be} '(Pope, T.V. p. ixix). 

The Buddhists, after long disputations, had to 
confess and in despair cry ; 

•Thou sayest that we possess neither God nor salvation, 
■What, then, is yonr God and your salvation f’ 

The best non-doctrinni answer to this question is to 
ho found in the T. V. of Mftnikka Vfichakar, now 
available for English readers in the versified tr. by 
Pope. These ‘ Holy Sayings ’ are, in the words of 
the translator (p. is, preface) •, 
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•d»ay recited in all the great Saiva temples of South India, 
are on every one’s lips, and are as dear to the hearts of vast 
multitudes of excellent people there as the Psalms of David are 
to Jews and Obristians.’ 

It is held that in South India the influence of 
these hymns was such that 

•by the close of the 9th century both Buddhism and Jainism had 
become inert and dead’ (S.D., July 1909; Nallaswami PiUai, 
Saita Religion). 

In these hymns, or devotional son^s of mystic 
rapture over the works and grace of Siva, and tell- 
ing of the ecstatic joy of release from the bondage 
of ignorance and deeds. Pope saw everywhere the 
influence of the Bhagavad-Gita, the deity Siva 
taking the place of Krsna, the heroic deity of the 
Sanskrit poem (dating iri its earliest form from 400 
B.C. to A.D. 200). The doctrine of bhakti, or faith 
of the Bhagavad-Giti, finds expression in the Saiva 
doctrine of the love and devotion of the soul to the 
belief and hope that Siva will, through his grace, 
grant knowledge of the soul’s true nature, by 
which revelation of knowledge the soul would 
obtain release {mukti)jTom transmigrations. Ac- 
cording to the &&iv&Affa 7 ndnta, either the position 
of the soul with regard to the grace of the Deity is 
helpless, in the position of a kitten towards its 
mother, until the grace of the Deity seizes it and 
brings it into salvation — a doctrine known as 
mdrjari-bhakii, or cat-like faith ; and this has 
been described as the lowest (sd bhakti adhamah) 
form of faith. Or, the soul may co-operate in 
securing salvation, being in the position of a young 
monkey grasping its mother — a doctrine known 
as markatdtmaja-bhakti, or monkey-like faith, 
which is commended (5.D., Oct. 1910, Agamic note, 
p. 192). 

Pope held that this doctrine of bhakti, or faith, 
permeated the whole after-history of Saivism in a 
form in which 

' the fervent self-negnting love and worship of ^ iva Is represented 
as including ail religion and transcending every kindof religious 
observance ’ {T.V. p. Ixvii). 

'The flame of revolt against Jainism and Bud- 
dhism is said to have been fanned to a fiery 
persecution in the 8th cent, by Kumarila Bhatta 
(a Brahman from BehSr), who preached all over 
India antagonism to Buddhists and Jains alike, and 
inculcated a purer Brahmanism. It was left to 
Sahkaracharya, towards the end of the 8th or begin- 
ning of the 9th cent., to give the death-blow to 
Buddhism in the south, and to lay the foundations 
of a wider and more philosophic Saivism than its 
earlier forms. Bom a N ambutiri Brahman, in South 
India, at Malabar, he died at the early age of 32 in 
the Himalaya mountains, having crowded into a 
short life an enormous outpouring of his genius 
and learning in commentaries on the Upanisads, 
Brahma-sutras, and Bhagavad-Gita, while a vast 
number of revivalist short poems, still recited in 
the south, are ascribed to him. 

In thfese commentaries India saw its culminating 
point, in philosophic reasoning, in the doctrine he 
taughtof advaita, or non-duahty— the Indian form 
of monistic idealism. The monistic doctrine of 
Sankara, with its underlying principle of a fictitious 
mavu, coniuring up an unreal cosmos of dream life, 
with an abstract subject of thought as ultimate 
entity, was too vague and idealistic to form a basis 
for a religion sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
the non-Br.ahmanical Dravidians* for realism and 
personal worship and love for a Deity. Sankara, 
therefore, admitted, as a preliminary to full know- 
ledge of his advaita doctrines, the worship of 
vanous manifestations of Siva as forms of the All- 
God, inculcating a more refined form of the worship, 
AS opposed to the popular worship of the kaktis, or 
female divinities. He founded throughout India 
four monasteries, and his immediate disciples 
established ten orders of Saiva ascetics to carry on 
the attack against the rival Buddhist monastic 


orders. The present or spiritual head— 

thirty-third in succession from Saiikara — of the 
monastery he founded at Sringgri, in Mysore, is 
the acknowledged head of the Tulu-speaking 
Smarta Br^nians who adhere to the advaita 
doctrine of Sankara, which is still taught among 
Smarta Brahmans in every considerable village in 
the south. 

The spread of the worship of Siva was in the 
10th cent, further fostered by the conquests by 
the Chola Saiva monarch, Baja Raja Deva (A.D. 
985), of the ancient Chera and Pandya kingdoms 
and Ceylon, until finally the whole east coast be- 
came a united Chola and Eastern Chalukyan 
empire by matrimonial alliances between the two 

t ingdoms. In the Deccan a great revival of 

aivism is recorded to have taken place in the 
time of Bijjala, a Jain who had usurped the 
throne of the last of the later Chalukyan monarchs, 
Somesvara IV. An inscription, of about A.D. 1200, 
gives an account of how the deity Siva 
• specially created a man in order to put a stop to the hostile 
observances of the Jains and Buddhists* (Thurston, cp, ciU 
iv. 239). 

There is, further, a tradition that an incarnation 
of the hull — always associated with Siva as a 
form of his energy — wm sent to earth in order to 
restore the worship of Siva, and that this incarna- 
tion appeared as a Kanarese Brahman, bom near 
Bijapur and called Basava (Kanarese for ‘bull’) 
(Fleet, lA v. [1876] 239). Basava in due course 
had the usurping Jain, Bijjala, assassinated, after 
which Chenna Basava, the nephew of Basava, 
established the Haiva religion in the Kanarese 
country. The Saivas there are knmvn as Vira 
^aiva, ‘champions of Siva,’ or Saiva Bhaktas, 
forming the sect of Lingayats, Avho wear the lihgam 
and worship Nandi, the bull of Siva, 

4. Vaisnavism and Hindu reformers.— The wor- 
ship of Vi^nu, as opposed to that of Siva, was taught 
by llamanujacharya, a Brahman bom in the 12th 
cent. [Barnett, Blmgavadqltd, 1905, p. 65, says A,D. 
1017], near Madras, Faith in, and worship of, a 
Supreme Being, Visnu or Vasudeva, as Cause and 
Creator of the world as a real objective existing 
cosmos, were inculcated, with the oelief in soul as 
different from the Universal Soul. The doctrine 
taught respecting the Deity is that knoivn m 
vUi^tadvaita, or qualified non-duality, in opposi- 
tion to the earlier advaita doctrine of Sankara, 
The Supreme Deity, according to this doctrine, 
is both the cause of the material world and the 
substance out of which it was created. Faith in 
this Deity became the centre of a revived Bha- 
gavatism. The persecution of Ramanuja by the 
Chola monarch, Kulottunga or Rajendra Chola II. 
(A.D, 1070 to 1118), led eventually to the spread of 
these new Bhagavat doctrines all over India. This 
was not finally accomplished until the 14th cent., 
when a new southern teacher, Ramananda, brought 
up at St. Thome, near Madras, became a convert 
to Bhagavatism in a Avorship of Rama Chandra, an 
incarnation of Visnu, Avhich he preached as a faith 
for the mass of tfie people. The contact of Aryan 
learning and Dra vidian religious feeling thus led 
to a revival of Hinduism all over India, for from 
Ramannja in the 12th century 

‘ were spiritually descended Ramananda in the 14th, and Vidya- 
pati and Chaitanya in the 16th — the three apostles of yaish- 
navism in Hindustan, Behar, and Bengal’ (Hoemle, Hist, oj 
India, 02). 

The chief folloivers of Ramanuja, knoivn as ^rt 
Vaisnavas, are divided into tivo schools or sects 
— those of the North and those of the South, or 
Vada gdlai, and Ten galai. Both schools hold to 
the Vedas and Vedantas, the Northern school being 
more orthodox in holding them as authoritative^ re- 
velations, The Northern school, further, recomizes 
a male and a female energy in the Deity, and 
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‘rtroncly liwista on the conoomitaney of the hunan ^ for 
•ecurinr ealvation, whereas the South School maintains the 
iiresirobilitv of Divine grace in human salvation’ (Kennet, 
JA iiL [1874]). - , _ . 

The two schools are thus — like the Saiva Agamic 
schools— divided on the subject of cat-like and 
monkey-like faith. The Southern school, in place 
of the Vedas, use their own canonical hooks of 
scripture, consisting of 4000 verses in Tamil, known 
as the Nalayira Prahandham. These verses are 
ascribed to saints called alvars, held to have been ^ 
incarnations of the Deity. These dlvdrs are de- 
scribed as ‘ those drowned in or maddened with 
God love ’ {A. Govindacharya, Lives of the Aredrs, ' 
Mysore, 1902). The modern Bhagavata doctrine j 
of faith of the South school of the Sri Vaisnavas 
has been raised to sublime heights in the Artha 
Pahchaka of Pillai Lokacharya (A.D. 1213), until 
this faith 

* in its outward progress becomes more and more intense and 
rapturous. Instead of compelling it becomes inviting, instead 
of repelling it becomes bewitching. Effort is merged in craving. 
Self-assertion gives place to self-abandon. The heart has be- 
come poured into the intellect, or rather, the intellect has 
become fused with the heart* (tr. A. Govindacharya, yjJAS, 
July 1910). 

The last great Southern apostle of Vaisnavism 
was Madhvacharya, born 1331 as a Saiva follower 
f Sankara, who became a fierce opponent of the 
aivas and of the advaita philosophy. He preached, 
in opposition, pure duality, or dvaita, holding that 
the Supreme Being and the soul are diflerent from 
matter, vidyu, which he held to be real and eternal. 
The Supreme Soul of Being was by him held to be 
Visnu or Narayana, incarnated as Krsna, and 
salvation was held to be gained by hhakti, or love 
for Vayu the son of Visnu. 

In the South Kanarese country most of the Tnlu- 
speaking Brahmans are followers of Madhva, and, 
as might be expected, most of the Dravidian Hindu 
classes are Saivas. At present a wide-spread re- 
vival of interest in Saivism is taking place in 
South India, which demands the close attention of 
all those interested in the future religious life of 
India, which seems destined to be influenced by 
the principle underlying thu formulated doctrines 
of the Saivas. At a recent Saiva conference, held 
in 1909, at Trichinopoly, attended by Saivas from 
most of the Southern districts and even from Ceylon 
and Jafina, it is reported that the proceedings were 
opened by the recitation of some verses of the 
Devdram and T.V., ‘ which the Saivites like to call 
their Psalms.’ The report further states that ' the 
Saiva Siddhdnta has been from the beginning 
chiefly the philosophy of the Stidras.’ The spirit 
of the present revival may be seen from the com- 
ments made on the report by the learned editor 
of the S.D., V. V. Eamanan — first, to the effect 
that there were as many Brahmans present ‘as 
coMd possibly be expected in such strictly re- 
ligious functions ’ ; and, second, that ‘ the greatest 
Apostles of God whose teachings constitute the 
Satt'atfnatfa Siddhdnta were for the most part 
Brahmans, and they threw open the flood-gates of 
true spiritual life for all children of God.’ A 
further significant fact in connexion iWth this 
revdval of interest in the history of the Saiva re- 
limon is the inci easing use made by Saiva writers 
of Scriptural plirases and analogies. A knoAvledge 
of the formulated doctrines of the Saiva. Siddhdnta 
will, therefore, become an increasing necessity for 
all those anxious to understand, or who are brought 
into contact with, the religious life of South India, 
which seems to tend towards a change in the direc- 
tion of greater tolerance for surrounding religious 
beliefs, and in the direction of purifying Saivism 
from the degrading elements contained in the 
grosser forms of Sakti-worship. 

5 . Foraulated doctrines of the 6 mvas. — ^The 
scholastic theological doctrines of the Saivas were 


in medimval times set forth in metrical stanzas, 
with necessary commentaries for their proper in- 
terpretation, by a series of poet-philosophers held 
to nave been spiritually descended from the first 
of these poets who received the earliest form in 
which th^ exist in South India, as a revelation 
from the Deity. This first form is known as the 
Siva Jndna Bodham,^ or ‘ Enlightenment in Siva- 
knowledge.’ It was composed — or arranged — by 
Mey-kandar Devar, the Divine Seer of the Truth, 
in or about A.D. 1223. Mey-kandar was followed 
by Marai Juana Sambandhar, who wrote the Saiva 
samayd-neri, and whdse disciple, the famed Kotta- 
vnngudi Umapati Sivachaiyar, composed, in or 
about A.D. 1313, the ^iva-prakd^am,^ or ‘Light of 
Siva,’ the Tim Amt Payanf or ‘ Fruit of Divine 
Grace,’ and the Sahkarpa Nirdkaranam. The 
S.J.B, of Mey-kandar is held to be the most authori- 
tative of iJl these works, as being a direct revela- 
tion from Siva, 

* for the purpose of pointing out the way to proceed from the 
knowledge of the body full of sorrow to the knowledge of the 
soul and thence to the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit ’ (tr. 
Nallaswami Pillai, Madras, 1895). 

It is a free translation into Tamil — in Asiriyam 
metre with a commentary in Vemba metre — of 
twelve Sanskrit stanzas said to have formed part 
of Baurava Agama, of which Agamas, or early 
works in Sanskrit inculcating the mystic worsliip 
of Siva and Sakti, tliere are said to be 28, now 
gradually coming to light, of which two have been 
translated.'* The Tamil stanzas of Mey-kandar 
are of such 

‘extreme terseness of diction and brevity of expression that 
even the ordinary Pundits are not able to understand them 
without proper commentorles, and very few Pundits con be 
found in Southern India who are able to expound the text 
properly even now ’ (Nallaswami Pillai, op. cil. p. viii). 

Barnett has recently contended (JBAS, .July 
1910) — and his view has been accepted in Saiva 
centres in Madras — that the formulated doctrines 
of the Saivas, as they first appear in the S.J.B,, 
reached the Southern Dravidians from the north. 
His contention is therefore that the 
•living faith of the majority of living Tamils Is almost in every 
respect, and certainly in all essentials, the same doctrine that 
was taught in Kashmir about the beginning of the 11th cent, 
by Abhinava Gupta.’ 

Both of the schools he traces to the ^vetdhiatara 
Upanisad, and points out that 

‘the elements of the Tamil ^aiva SUldhanta, the Sanskrit 
Agamas, and the Saiva theolog)' of Kashmir are all contained 
in the Svetafratara dpani^ad, which was canonical long 
before the days of Sankara’ (.j.D., June 1910). 

These ideas of the Svetdivatara Upanisad were 
in Kashmir formulated into the Spanda and Praty- 
abhijna schools, and, according to Barnett, , 
‘meanwhile filtered down through various channels into the 
lands of the Dravidians, for whose ancient cults it supplied a 
theological basis.’ 

Whatever may be the final conclusion on this 
poinLas to whetlier the formulated doctrines of 
the Saivas descended from north to south or 
ascended from south to north — for the Svetdivatara 
Upanisad _ and the various current schools of 
Indian philosophy, such as the Sankhya, Yoga, 
and Vedanta, were in the 5th cent, equally well 
known in the south and in the north, and Sanskrit 
was used for literary purposes in the south as well 
as in the north — all the technical terms of the 
system and its essential features are contained in 
Saiva devotional literature of South India from 
the 7th and 8th centuries. These technical terms 
and essential features are — as set forth, towards 
the end of the 8th or beginning of the 9th cent., 
in Sankara’s Commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
(ii. 2. 37) — that 

» Hereafter cited as S.J.B. 3 Hereafter cited as S.P. 

3 Hereafter cited as T.A.P. 

_4 A full account of the Agamas is given b 3 ' V. V. Eamapan in 
bis tr. of Appaya’s Commentary on Vedanta-sutras (Madras; 
now being printed in parts). 
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‘ the Ijord iPatl) wae the oporatire eanee of the world, and that 
the bonds (paiam) of the soul (paiu, or animal) were broken by 
the teachings of the Lord.' 

The formulated doctrines, as they first appear in 
the S.J.B., merely give the scholastic explanation 
of these terms, and teach the means whereby the 
middle term (in pati paiam paiu), the ‘ bond,’ or 
p&iavi, may be sublimated, and how the soul, or 
paiu, free from the fetter, may then unite with 
its Master, the Lord. 

These formulated doctrines, so far as it has been 
found possible to extract a consistent account from 
conflicting interpretations, are as follows : — 
i. Siva, the efficient cause of ceeation.— 
A First Cause is postulated from a principle of 
efiect and cause. According to the S.J.B,, be- 
cause the Universe is seen difl'erentiated into forms 
known as ‘ he, she, and it,’ and undergoes changes 
of devolution, continuation, and involution, it re- 
quires a First Cause ; just as, when one sees a pot, 
a cause — the potter— is required. This First Cause 
is not, howpver, reduced to the advaita, or non- 
duality of Sankara— One only without a Second — 
where the cosmos is a delusion conjured up as a 
dream by an unreal mayd. The Saiva system is, 
nevertheless, held to be advaita, and to be founded 
on strict non-duality. Siva is, accordingly, the 
Sole Cause, without any other co-operating deity 
such as Brnhin& or Vi^nu, the Brahmanio Creator 
and Preserver, for * we cannot find out cause for 
ultimate cause’ (Stm Jiidna Batndvali^ [a modern 
catechism]). Siva stands supreme ; all the deities 
of later Brahmanism are merely of the nature of 
highest souls, dependent on Siva to carryout his 
disposition or energy. He alone is the source 
from which the cosmos is energized throughout 
its course of creation, preservation, and involu- 
tion. He is never the object of thought, he re- 
mains eternally pure Subject. He is neither 
spiritual form, nor is he formless (S.P. xiv.). 

Almon the flint— the ertr repeated— verse of the Enrol 
declurei: 'He hai neither likei nor dielikes (desires nor non- 
degires).’ To the question, Bai Ood form or no form, or is Ho 
both form and formless 7 we find the answer, 'He has all 
the above three and none of these' {S.J.R,). It is also 
declared that 'He ie form and not form, but to tho.se who 
know Him he has the form of knowled(;e ' {T.A.P. i. iv.). He 
is alto said to be ' incomprehensible by Hit gTeatness, by His 
minuteMss, by His great grace, and in the benefits He confers ’ 
{S.J.B. i, 3). Being neither spirit nor form, but 'being Abso- 
lute Being (or iad) or pure Subject, he can never be the object 
of cognition’ (Hoisington, S.P. xiii.). The full definition of 
Siva, considered to be the true and only full One, it : * That 
which it perceived by the semes is o-sat (not-fleing or Change- 
able). That which it not to perceived does not exist. Qod it 
neither the one nor the other, and hence called Siva Sat (pure 
Being) by the wise, chit (pure Intelligeiico) or Siva, when not 
understood by the human intelligence, and Sal (Being) when 
perceived by divine intelligence' (S.if.B. vi.). He is, as tran- 
scendent Being, in inseparable connexion with dispositions or 
higher energies, the para iaktia, of Being, Intelligence, and 
Bliss, or Sat, chit, Snanda, 

Notwithstanding thesufnndamental doctrines of 
the advaita nature of Biva as ‘Final Cause and 
Abstract Subject of Thought, he is, in one form or 
another, represented in the many Saiva temple.s. 
It is contended, by the modem Saiva reformer, 
who sees that ‘ tne worst feature of modern 
Hinduism is its idolatry’ (Nallaswami, op. ciL, 
Preface), that all these forms in temples are merely 
symbolical of some idea or thought respecting a 
Deity who eternally remains formless. In popular 
imagination these temple-forms are viewed as the 
very abode of a deity, to whom food and offerings 
are presented for material enjoyment. The two 
idols to ■which popular Saivism pays peculiar 
adoration are, 

‘first, the lifigam and liAgi; and, secondly, the Image of Siva 
accompanied with Um&, whose form is generally combined into 
one with his. These really represent one idea, Siva and Bakti, 
the god and the energy which is itiBcparable from him, which 
combine to create, sustain, and destroy the Universe’ (Pope, 
T.T. p. xxxv). 

1 Hereafter cited at S.J.R. 


The worship of the lihgam and Uh^i is explained 
by intellectual Saivas to be the worship not of phallic 
emblems, but of the representatives of the pillar 
or temple of the Deity, and various other ideas 
told of in the PurSnas, such as the pillar of fire in 
which the ener^ of Siva appeared before BrahmS 
and Vignu, to ^low his supremacy, so that thence- 
forth 

‘the worship of the ti-figam has been inaugurated in the world. 
The pedestal {lifigi) it Hahitdevi, and the lifigam itself is the 
visible Maheivara ’ (Pope, T. V. 162). 


(o) The necessity for creation. — ^There exists, it 
is held, an eternal necessity that a cosmos must 
be created, because souls, which never vary in 
number and are eternal, require a cosmos ■wherein 
to work out the result of ^rma, or dee^, which 
is also eternal. /f\ — 

The S.P., therefore, says that 
'Creation is an act of grace ; in the world alone souls ar^abit 
to eat their karma and to rid themselves of impurity and 
attain mukti, union with Ood' (Goodwill, S.D., Uarch 1903, 
p. 148). 

The underlying principle of this doctrine is that 
deeds, or karma, must be ripened before they can 
be eaten or consumed ; and, as a place for this 
process of ripening is necessary, a cosmos must of 
nece.ssity bo evolved, and this evolution can take 
place only through tlie grace, or love, of Siva. It 
IS not until deeds of the past births, deeds of the 

g resent birth, and deeds of the enlightened done 
etween enlightenment and final rele^e are 
* balanced ’ that final union of the soul with Siva 
ensues. The T.A.P. (vi, 1) clearly states that it 
is not possible for release to take place nntil ' the 
imequal good and evil become balanced.’ All deed 
being an evil, as merely leading to re-births, it 
becomes necessary that Siva, through his grace, 
should evolve a Universe, at the end of each scon, 
for tlie benefit of the flock of souls who have not 
attained the balancing of their deeds and release 
in previous existences of the phenomenal Universe- 
At the commencement of ea^ a;on "^*5 
' the unconicioui touli ehrouded in that primeval darknee* are 
responsible— in some inexplicable fashion— for the old, eternal 
deeds, the fruit of which must be consumed by each at the time 
of its maturity ' (Pope, Pdlatliydr, p. 07), 


The S.P., •which of all tlie texts gives the clearest 
exposition of this Dravidian method of dealing 
with the soul's state of ‘original sin,’ does so by 
merely saying that it is the soul’s natural state; 
that there is no assignable cause for it ; that, 
while the Deity is pure, the soul is impure in the 
natural state, just os the coat of rust is natural to 
copper (Hoisington, p. 149 ). ^ 2 ~ <>1-^ I 

(o) Method and source of creation. — Absolute 
Being having been accepted by the Dravidians as 
the highest philosophic truth that could he ex- 
tracted from surrounding current Yoga, SSnkhya, 
and Vedanta philosophies, it became a necessity 
to bring this philosophic conception into con- 
formity witli the religions wants of the peonle. 
The ordinary intelligence of the Dravidian folk — 
whom it was neco.s.sary to enfold in Hinduism — 
demanded a beneficent Deity, all-powerful and 
all-gracious, willing and able to save the soul from 
the haunting terrors of transmigrations in higher 
and lower forms, the awards of deed, and a real 
Universe. Realism — the banner of the revolt 

under which the Dravidian intellect fought 
against Aryan non-duality — finally conquered, 
and, as a result, the so-called advaita, or non- 
duality, of the philosophic conception of Siva had 
to become graduated down till it became what is 
virtually a form of dvaita, or duality. 

Tlie stages of reasoning by which this transition 
is graduated could harSy ever have appealed to 
popular imagination, or even to common intelli- 
gence. Saiva philosophy, loth to hold the cosmos 
as unreal, as the dream product of unreal maya, 
and still keen to call its system advaita, or non- 
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duality, had, neverthdess, to frame a theory to ! 
explain Effect from Siva, Ultimate Cause. To 
postulate matter (see Sai^KIIYA) would have at once 
reduced the system to pi^re duality, inconsistent 
with the conception of Siva ; accordingly there 
was postulated merely the existence of an under- 
lying basis of creation, an essence, a form of 
matter, elemental matter which was called pure 
Ihtddha) maya. This pure maya, or elemental 
abstract matter, is held to co-exist with Siva 
eternally, producing differentiated spheres of | 
action for souls. Pure mdya has, however, no j 
connexion with souls, which are associated with | 
an impure form of elemental matter (akin to the 
Silhkhya pmkrti] known as impure (ahtddha) 
mdya, Ip this impure mdyd inhere the malas, or i 
impuritie| of souls — those of karma, or deed, and | 
dnavam, ignorance, the state or condition of the i 
soul (anu) {Tattva Kaftalei, p. 14). 

Siva, co-existing with pure mdyd as an efficient 
cause of creation, is pure thought (cAtf), pure bliss 
(dnanda), as dispositions or energies, as well as | 
having the dispositions or energies of deshe or 
will (tcchd), action {Anya), and knowledge {jiidna). \ 
These are the highest of Siva’s energies, his para 
iahtis, essentially connected with him, but over 
which he stands aloof and supreme. From the 
first two of these para ktktis, thought and bliss, 
are successively developed thejpam iaktis of desire, 
action, and wisdom. 

All existence, from Absolute Being to earth, 
is differentiated as possessing essential natures, 
categories, or properties called ialtvas. Of these 
talti'os there are 38 primary, which produce a 
cosmos of 60 subordinate tattvaa. The 36 pri- 
mary tattvas contain 6 pare fadvas, which spnng 
into being by the grace of Siva’s pard iaktis. Of 
the 5 pure tattvas the 1st is NSdam, the male 
energy of Deity, developed from pure vidyd ; the 
2nd is Vindu, the female energy of Deity, developed 
from Nfidam j the 3rd, devmoped from Vindu, is 
Sada Siva, or the state of Siva before assuming 
forms for the enlightenment of souls ; the 4tK 
is l^vara, developed from Sada Siva, which is the 
obscuring element; and the 6th, developed from 
ISvara, is pure knowledge, the pure element which 
enlightens souls (Hoisingtqn, ‘Tattva Kattalei,’ 
JAOS, 1854). The Sada Siva tattva is that in 
which the two energies of action and knowledge 
axe_ equal, the Isvora tattva is that in which 
action predominates over knowledge, and the 
ppre kflow'ledge tattva is that in which the energy 
of knowledge predominates over that of action. 

It follows from this that Siva may be taken as 
the efficient cause of creation, thepard jdAtw being 
the instrumental cause, and mdyd the material 
cause. 

The process is explsined, perhaps more clearly than else- 
here, in S.P, (xxii.). Here it is stated that the Nidam, or 
vam, or male enorgry, the first ot the Sira tattvas, is developed 
Iron) or germ, or purs mayd, by the operstion of Sivs's 

pars iaiti, knowledge ; and that, by the co-operation of the 
para iakti of action, Vindu, or separately orijanirod female 
energy, is developed from Nidam j thence Sadi Siva, livara, 
and pure knowledge. 

These 5 pure tattv^ pertain only to the highest 
order of souls, the vijndna kalars, who have only 
the single mala of dnavam ; for souls associated 
with the impure form of elemental matter— impure 
wiSya— there is a five-fold investment, or pancha 
kanchuka, developed, by the grace of Sada Siva, 
of 5 impure tattvas : Kalam (time), Niyati (neces- 
sity), Kala (determination), and— developed from 
Kala— Vidya (finite knowledge), and Ragam or 
Iccba (desire). In addition to the above five-fold 
investment, there is developed — ^by the grace of 
pure knowledge — first, mula prakpiti,^ the source 

1 ‘The SSnkhyas maintain that Prakpti is eternal. But that 
Is not correct ; for, as it is multifariously varied among ail 
classes of souls, it is not sternsl (is perishsble) like an earthen 


(material) of all the subsequent developments: 
(1) chittam (the will), (‘2) buddhi (the judgment), 
(3) ahamkdram (the individuality or the I-maker), 
and (4) manas (mind or understanding) ; thence— 
very much after the manner of all Safikhyan and 
other Indian metaphysics — the 20 primary ele- 
mental natures, tattvas, or categories, earth, water, 
tire, and ether ; ears, skin, eyes, tongue, nose ; tan- 
mdtras, or the rudimentary elements of sound, 
touch, foiTO, smell ; and organs of actions, hands, 
feet, mouth, excretion, and generation. Prom 
these primary tattvas are devmoped, in the usual 
manner of Indian philosophy, the subordinate 60 
tattvas, or visible physical external organs (Hoi- 
sington, loc. cit,), 

ii. The sovl, — The soul is lield to be enclosed 
from eternity in a line or subtle body, or suksma 
ianra. This is an inherent covering wliich per- 
sists with the soul through all its transmigra- 
tions. It passes with the soul to the various 
heavens or hells, where rewards or penalties for 
good and evil deeds are experienced, and it also 
envelops it during re-birth. The soul is called 
atm — a word derived from anu, ’atom,’ because it 
is exceedingly small ; and it is so called because, 
when associated with ignorance or dtiavam, the 
state of tlic atom is very small, although it is a 
Vindu (cosmic germ) in its natural state (Nallaa- 
waiui, S,J.Ji, p. 4). It is also said that the soul 
(Skr. dtmd) is called anu (‘ atom ’ ), 

‘because the all.pervading nature of the toul (dfma) has 
become limited to an atom by Its bondage ’ {S,J,R,). 

The soul — from eternity being associated with 
the impurities, or malas, of dtfavam, mdyd, and 
karma — has first to arouse the grace (anil) of the 
Deity to appear as an obscuring energy or tirodha 
iaktt, before the soul, freed from its malas, can 
gain knowledge and ‘see the truth of its oneness 
with Siva’ (S,J.B, vi.). 

The soul is defined in the S,J,B, (i.) as * mdydvt 
yantra tanuvinul dnmd (dtmd),’ or as existing 
within the body ns a mayii-madc instrument. All 
souls are divided into (l)vijndnakalars, (2)pralayd- 
kalars, and (3) sakalars. The first, or highest, 
order of souls — the vijndnakalars — are freed from 
mdyd and karma (matter and deeds), and have 
only one mala, or impurity, of dnavam, or nature 
of the soul. These souls liave reached the sphere 
of the 5 pure tattvas, and, being freed from future 
births and re-births, merely await final union with 
Siva. The second class of souls — the pralaydkalars 
— are under the influence of the two malas of dna- 
vam and karma, which condition them to renewed 
births and re-births. The third class — the sakalars 
— which includes all human beings and the ordi- 
nary gods or devas, have the three malas of diiavam, 
karrna, and mdyd, and are subject to sense per- 
ception, having corporeal existences, wherein 
karma has to be balanced. The soul which has 
corporeal existences is described as proceeding at 
death from its physical body, or sthiila iarira, to 
'undergo its experiences in hesven or hell, and forgetting 
such experiences. Just as a dreamer forgets his experiences ot 
the wakiug st-aie, passes as an atom in its Buksbma 8arira 
slate into a suitable womb at conception, impelled thereto by 
the desire created by its previous karma’ (Nallaswam! PiUai. 
S,J.£. p. 13). 

iii. The bond and the release of the soul. 
—The pdiat^ the bond, which fetters the soul’s 
intelligence is a rope of three strands made up of 
dnavam, two-fold deeds, and mdyd, Anavam, or 
state or character of the soul (anu, ‘ atom ’), is 
the first strand of the rope which fetters the 
soul, and it persists beyond the other two strands. 
This dnavam is an essentially inherent mala, or 
defilement, wliich darkens the soul’s light or 

vessel. Hence its source or cause is Maya’ (S.U.B. xli. IHolsing- 
ton)). ’This is opposed to the Sifikhya theory that mula prakfiti, 
primordial matter, can self-develop the cosmos. 
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intelligence, so that it cannot underetand its true 
nature {S.J.B. iv.), its oneness with Siva. 

This ignorance or darkness of the soul must 
receive enlightenment, two-fold deeds must be 
balanced, and mWya sublimated, before the soul 
gains its final release (mukti, Skr. ; mutti or vldn, 
Tamil), The soul was, by the grace of Siva, sent 
into sense-perception with a cosmos, 

•in order that, the effect of deeds (a parU ante) being re- 
moved or cancelled, the soul might at length be enlightened by 
special grace and so become gradually disentangled and puri- 
fied ; the consummation of which is multi, or final emancipation 
'and mystic ineffable eternal union with Biva* (Pope, if. F- 
p. xlvi). 

The Final Cause, Siva, being pure Subject of 
thought, could never be an object of knowledge to 
.the soul. Soul being associated with sense-per- 
ception cannot ‘ rise above itself in intelligence.’ 

' The soul can daily become more contemplative ; 
more conscious that there must be some final 
solution of its unrest; more spiritual (1) by per- 
forming all the usual devotional altruistic practices 
(fiharyd), (2) by practice of religious ritual and 
worship of the Deity and Divine teachers as 
symbolized in the temples (hriyu), and (3) by 
practieds {yoga) of a physical nature to aid in the 
contemplation of the Deity (see Yoga), All these 
three — cltaryd, Icriyu, yoga — can only add to karma 
furtlier transmigrations. They, however, so 
spiritualize the soul that it becomes fit for final 
leading to enlightenment, 

iThe S.P. (sutra Ixxvi.) sums up the final doc- 
trine of release by declaring that the triple bond 
of dnavam, karma, and maya can be destro 3 ’ed 
only by the mace of Siva, which is the same as 
the para iakti of pure knowledge ; this alone 
will ‘ cause the soul to unite with wie Divine feet 
of Siva.’ The S.JyB. (sQtra viii.) shows how the 
grace (or arid) of Siva supplies a Divine teacher, 
or guru, to enlighten the soul : 

‘The Lord, appearing as guru to the soul, which has 
advanced In eharyd, hnj/a, and popa. Instructs him that he is 
wasting himself by iiving among the savage five senses ; and 
the soul, understanding its real nature, leaves its former 
associates, and, not being different from Him, becomes united 
to His feet.’ 

The 6iva system thus ascribes the self-illumina- 
tion of the soul, as pure subject of thought 
identical with the supreme subject of thought, to 
the grace, or highest disposition or energy, of the 
Deity energizing the soul to this self-illumination 
by means of a Divine teacher. This knowledge is 
said to spring np spontaneously to vijiidnalcalars, 
or highest order of souls ; to the pralayukalars it 
comes through a guru, or teacher in Divine form ; 
and for the sakalars the Deity conceals Himself as 
a guru, or teacher, in human form, and imparts 
knowledge. The soul, while awaiting final release, 
must (1) listen ■with desire to the guru’s teaching, 
and must practise (2) meditation, (3) understanding, 
and (4) abstraction from all objects of sense {S.B, 
xxxiii.). These and the constant inaudible re- 
petition of the five mystic syllables ii-vd-ya-na-ma 
(‘salutation to Siva’) will have the result that 


•the tirddhd, " energy” (Skr. ftr5dftffl=‘ conceal*), in them will 
herself remove the malas and cause arul to appear ’ (S.P. xciii.). 

There are ten imperfect forms of emancipation, 
including that of the gaining of supernatural 
powers — so commonly professed in India — as the 
result of acq^uiring tne nature and powers of the 
Divinity, This power over supernatural Mwers 
has been described as the teaching of some Saiva? 
who profess that 

• the soul acquires mystic miraculous powers ; that, in fact, tlie 
emancipated one is so made partaker of the Divine nature ami 
attributes that he is able to gain possession of and exercise 
miraculous powers, which are called the eight "siddhis." 
PereonB profosBing to wield eueh magical powers are not in- 
frequently found in India, and there Is in them a bewildering 
mixture of enthusiasm and fraud' (Pope, T, V, p, xliii). 

In the recognized form of emancipation, or, union 
with the Deity, an essential feature of the Saiva 
religion is that there is 

•no annihilation of the soul, but its individuality or egoism is 
lost,— its karma having been eaten. Its identity la lost but not 
itself ' (Nallaswami, S.J.B. p, 69). 

The soul has, as the result of release, this conscious 
immortality in a separate existence ; for, although 
•sharing the blessedness and wisdom of the supreme, it is 
unmingled with His essence ’(Pope, T.V. p. Ixv). 

S. B. (Ixxxi.) says that the soul, when freed, 

•is closely united with the higher knowledge, the para by 
whom it is illuminated, and m whom it has a firm footing— and 
the soul becomes so intimately united with Siva that they 
constitute advaita, non-duality, and thus it rests in him as the 
air rests in space, and os salt dissolved in water.’ 

T. A.P. says (viii. 75) distinctly that, if the. soul and Siva 

become one, there is nothing ; if there is duality, no release, or 
mukti, could arise ; therefore, in the mystic union of the soul 
and Siva, there is neither duality nor non-duality. The union 
is to be held similar to that seen when the words tdl, •foot' 
(soul), and talai, •head ’(Siva), are joined; according to the rules 
of Tamil phonetics, the combined word becomes tdifcdai, the 
I and f becoming united into (? ; • so consider the union of soul 
and Siva’ (viii. 77), , , 

Before the soul passes to its eternal rest in Siva, 
it is a jivdn muttar, ‘ freed from life,’ but living 
‘in the body still for a little while, but is one in feeling, soul, 
and power, and faculty, with the Infinite Eternal. He has put 
off his rich garments and adornments, is besmeared with white 
ashes, and wears the peculiar habiliment of the ascetic. From 
his head depends the braided lock of the 6aiva ascetic; one 
hand grasps the stafl, and the other the mendicant's bovri ; he 
has for ever renounced the world— all the worlds— save Siva’s 
self' (Pope from Vdthaviirar Purdpam [T. V. p. xiii]), 

Litbratobe. — L. D. Barnett, Catalogue of Tamil Books in the 
Brit. Mus., London, 1909, artt. in and Siddhdnta Dipika ; 

Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iv. ‘ Munrja and Dravidian 
Languages’; J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, Saiva Beligion, 
Madras, 1009; tr. of Siva Jfldna Bodham, Madras, 1895, Light 
of Grace (flHru Aru{ Pagan), pamphlet, Madras, 1896 (for 
critical pui^oscs the original must be referred to); G. U. Pope, 
trr. (London), with valuable notes, of Rural, 1886, Ndladiynr, 
1893, Tiru Vdehakam, 1900 (original Tamil should always be 
referred to) ; V. V. Kamapan. Notes and trr. in Siddhdnta 
Dipika, tr. of V^ddnta-Sutra-Saiva-Bhdfya, with notes and 
qommentaries, Madras (now being issued in parts); M. 
Seshagiri Sastri, Essay in Tamil Literature, Madras, 1897 ; 
Siddhdnta Dipika, monthly Journal, Madras (early parts 
difficult to obtain : British Museum has copies) ; Sundaram 
Pillai, Some milestones in Tamil Literature, Madras, 1895, 
reprinted with postscript in Tamil Antiquary, 1909 (with 
valuable preface by V. Venkaj'ya); Tamil Antiquary •, publica- 
tions of Tamil Archeological Society (established 1903), Madras ; 
E. Thurston, assisted by K. Rangachari, Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India, 7 vols., Madras, 1909; J. Vinson, Ligendes 
bouddhistes et djainas, Paris, 1900 (containing summaries of 
three Tamil classics— CAinfdmani, Sillapp'adhikaram, and 
Mapimekhalai). ' ]J. 'W'. FeaZER. . 
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American.— See Divination (American), 
Babylonian (A. H. SaycE), p. 33. 
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Japanese.— See Divination (Japanese). ' 
^wish.— See Divination (Jewish). 
Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 37. 
Vedic (G. M. Bolling), p. 38. 


DREAMS AND SLEEP.— i. General.— From 
the point of view of psycho-physiology, dreaming 
is only a nart of the more general phenomenon of 
sleep, and cannot be fully treated except in con- 
nexion with the wider topic. The physiology of 
sleep and dreams is still very little understood, as 


will be seen by comparing the earliest scientific 
treatment of the subject, that of Aristotle, ivitli 
the latest hypotheses of modern physiological 
psychology. 

According to Aristotle {de Somno, do Somniis, 
and de Divinatione per Somnum), sleep is a 
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periodical phenomenon found in all animals, and 
in animals only. It is tlins an affection of 
that phase of mental life which is common and 
peculiar to animals, the faculty of presentation 
{t4 ipayTaanKdy). Its raison d’etre is the need for 
periodical recovery of the organs of presentation 
from the fatigue attendant on Jong-continued exer- 
cise. Since fliis state of fatigue attacks the whole 
presentative macliinery simultaneously, the con- 
ditions characteristic of sleep must be sought 
rineipally, not in any of the special sense-organs, 
ut in the Kotvbr ala-Orjri^pioy, oT central seat of pre- 
sentation, the heart, hlore precisely the recurrence 
of sleep is due to changes in the blood consequent 
on the taking of food. Pood, when taken into the 
blood, evolves heat and evaporation ; the evapora- 
tion is suddenly cooled on reaching the brain, and 
a movement of antiperistasis is set up, in which 
most of the vaporized matter is repelled again 
downwards. It is to this that the muscular re- 
laxation and sensory inactivity of sleep are due. 
Aristotle thus anticipates both the views that the 
immediate cause of sleep is a changed condition of 
the ‘ highest centres,’ and that the cliange is due 
to the temporary presence of toxic substances in 
the blood. Dreams are ailections of the central 
organ of consciousness (Kotvbr alaOiyrfipiov), which 
must be carefully distinguished from actual sense- 
percepts. In perception the affection is originated 
by a real physical stimulus ; in sleep such actual 
perceptions occur sporadically, but they are not 
the main stuff whicli dreams are made of. The 
direct cause of the dream is the persistence in the 
' common ’ or central sensorium of faint relics of 
the motions formerly aroused by actual stimu- 
lation. Those residual motions are equally pre- 
sent in waking life, but are not attended to 
because they are obscured by the more violent 
motions duo to actual present stimulus. In sleep, 
where actual stimulation is excluded, the more 
minute ailections of the system due to these mini- 
mal disturbances become apparent. Hence we 
are enabled to give a rationalistic explanation of 
genuine prophetic or ‘ veridical ’ dreams, when 
they are not duo, as most of them are, to mere 
coincidence. Veridical dreams of impending ill- 
ness, or recoverj’, or death are ‘indications’ of 
the coming event, due to the dreamer’s sensibility 
to minute organic disturbances which are imper- 
ceptible in waking life. In other cases a dieam 
may actually be tlie cause of its own fulfilment, 
by proyiding the first suggestion of an action 
which is afterwards dwelt on and carried out in 
the waking state. Veridical dreams about the 
condition of our intimate friends are accounted 
for on the ground of oirr special preoccupation 
with their concerns, which renders the sleeping 
soul exceptionally sensitive to those minimal dis- 
turbances in its surroundings wliich originate in 
the friend’s organism. It is never permissible to 
ascribe such dreams to the direct agency of God ; 
if they came from God, they should be specially 
vouchsafed to the wisest and best men (which is 
not the case), and their occurrence should exhibit 
marks of intelligent design instead of being, as it 
is, sporadic and casual. 

The best modern accounts of the subject as a 
part of general p^chology are perhaps those of 
Volkmann von Volkmar (especially good on the 
descriptive side) and Wundt (see Lit. below). The 
following summary is taken from Wundt. 

_ The causes of sleep, as of other periodical func- 
tions of the organism, must be looked for in the 
central nervous system. It is probably a condition 
due to the temporary cxiiaustion of the available 
energies of the nervous system, and has for its 
purpose the accumulation of fresh ‘ tensional 
foa-es,’ which is favonred by mnsenJar insethity 


and diminished production of heat. A second 
condition is tlie complete or partial abolition of 
attention. (Animals regularly fall asleep if de- 
prived of their usual sensory stimuli, and so do 
men of low mental capacity.) It is probable that 
this nervous e.xliaustion is merely a general con- 
dition favourable to sleep, its direct exciting cause 
being a specific alteration of condition in the 
central nervous system which is normally accom- 
panied with the relaxation of attention. It is 
most likelj' that narcotics produce their effect hy 
inducing this central change. Hence Purkinje 
and others have held that the direct cause of sleep 
is to be found in the partial using up of the oxygen 
of the nervous system effected by the accumula- 
tion of carbonic acid, the final product of respira- 
tion. In what region of the brain the assumed 
* sleep-centre ’ lies is not known. The physio- 
logical changes induced are in general of the 
nature of inliibitions, e.g. diminution of the acti- 
vity of heart and respiratory apparatus, probably 
due to contraction of the smallest cerebral blood- 
vessels. The period of deepest sleep appears to 
begin about three-quarters of an Iiour after its 
commencement, and to last about half an hour. 
Then follow’s a period of lighter slumber of several 
hours’ duration, wliicli forms a preparation for 
waking. The period of deepest sleep is probably, 
as a rule, one of complete, or all but complete, un- 
consciousness. Dreaming, on this view, is an ac- 
companiment of tlie gradual transition from sleep 
to waking. Similarly, Volkmann divides the pro- 
cesses into five stages : (1) drowsiness ; (2) falling 
asleep ; (3) complete sleep ; (4) lighter sleep, at- 
tended by dreams ; (5) waking. The dream has 
two cliief characteristics : (a) tlie memory images 
of w'liich it is largely composed are hallucinatory, 
i.e. they are mistaken for real and pre.sent physical 
things ; (6) the process of apperception is altered, 
so that the actual percepts which enter into the 
dream are interpreted in an illusory fashion. , 
Dream-appearances, which Volkmann classes as 
hallucinations, are more accurately regarded by 
Wundt 08 generally, if not always, based on illu- 
sion ; t.e. they are misinterpretations of actual 
minimal sense-impressions, such as those due to 
sliglit noises, to the position of tlie sleeper’s limbs, 
to trifling pains, slight difficulties in breathing, 
palpitations, and the like. A sliglit intercostal 
ain is mistaken for the stab of an enemy’s 
agger, a movement of the foot for a fall from a 
tower, the rh}’tlim of our owm breathing for the 
rhythmical motions of flying, etc. The visual 
dream is based on erroneous interpretation of 
internal retinal stimulations, which appear to the 
dreamer as flights of birds, butterflies, fislies, etc. 
(The present writer does not believe that he ever 
has dreams of this kind, which Wundt regards as 
remarkably common.) Dreams of water aie ex- 
plained by Wundt as due to Urindrang in the 
sleeper’s body. Hence again the exceptional fre- 
quency of dreams of fishes. (The present writer, 
in general a constant and vivid dreamer, never 
dreams of fishes at all, nor do several persons 
of w’hom he has made inquiries.) The common 
dream in which we hunt for an object that can 
never be found, or start on a journey and have 
repeatedly to return for something that has been 
forgotten, is explained as due to disturbances of 
the Getncingefithl, tlie general moss of organic 
sensations. ^ The successive illusions of the dream 
are woven into a continuous story by association 
with memory -images. Wundt attaches special im- 
portance to memories from the immediate past, 
particularly those connected with deep emotional 
excitement. Thus he accounts for our dreams of 
the recently dead by the emotion with which we 
watched their last moments and attended their 
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burial. (This explanation is clearly insufficient. 
We dream regularly of those for whom wo have 
cared the most, though their death may not have 
been recent, and may have taken place at the 
other end of the -world. Wundt also omits to 
take account of the common tendency to dream of 
events from our early childhood, oven when they 
are of a trivial kind and not likely ever to have 
been attended with any special degree of emo- 
tional excitement. ) 

In general this account would seem to lay too 
much stress on the element of illusion and too 
little on that of hallucination. It is probably 
true that actual minimal sensations form points 
de repire in all our dreams, but there is no reason 
to confine the element of genuine hallucination 
to the one function of establishing links of con- 
nexion. Nor is association by itself a sufficient 
principle to explain the way in which the dreamer 
interprets his minimal percepts. The individual’s 
habits of diet, no doubt, largely determine the 
type of his dreams. A man who eats a heavy 
meal just before going to bed is likely to dream 
very difTerently from one whose meals arc light 
ana who eats and drinks nothing for several hours 
before going to sleep. But, in the main, the cue 
for our interpretation of our dream-sensations is 
given by our emotional interests ; we dream most 
about the things and persons wherein we are 
interested. Hence dreams often exhibit a more 
rigidly logical sequence of events than the facts of 
waking life. Since the ordinary avenues of inter- 
course with the extra-subjective world are all but 
cut off in sleep, the dream can follow its course 
without interruption, whereas in waking life we 
have constantly to suspend the working-out of a 
course of thought or action to attend to wholly 
irrelevant issues. In much the same way we may 
explain two of the most familiar peculiarities of 
dreams— their extraordinary vividness, and the 
curious foreshortening of time which seems to 
occur in them. The vividness seems to be due 
to the absence of the mass of complex and un- 
interesting detail in which the really interesting 
experiences of waking life are framed. The inter- 
esting presentation stands out alone, or almost 
alone, and thus engiosses the whole available at- 
tention of the sleeper ; if wo see a sunlit meadow, 
we see also the shadows that sweep across it, but 
in a dream we may be aware of the light without 
the shadow. So with the apparent shortening of 
time. The dream is wholly made up of the inter- 
esting moments, without the uninteresting detail 
which would form their setting in real life. We 
may dream, e.g,, of eating a dinner, but we do 
not dream each bite separately, thougli we should 
have to perform each separately in real life. Or 
we dream of an important interview, without 
dreaming of all the uninteresting and irrelevant 
‘ padding ’ which would really spin it out. Hence 
the apparent contraction of events which -would 
really fill hours or days into a dream -which occu- 
pies a few seconds of real time. 

The question whether sleep is always accom- 
panied by dreams or not is one which there seems 
no means of answering. The general opinion of 
psychologists appears to be that the deepest sleep 
18 entirely unconscious, and that all our dreams 
belong to the pliase of gradual return to the 
waking state. This is not, however, proved by 
the fact that we seem only to remember dreams 
which immediately precede waking. For it is a 
common experience to wake, like Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 2), with the firm conviction that we have had 
a striking dream which we are totally unable to 
recall. In such cases, it often liappens that the 
lost dream is suddenly remembered towards the 
evening. The cognate facts of hypnotism also show 


the fallacy of arguing that an interval from -which 
we can recall nothing must have been one in which 
we were aware of nothing. Whether ‘the mind 
thinks always,’ as Descnrt<» and Leibniz maintain 
and Locke denies, must, for want of evidence, be 
left an open question. 

One of the most curious features of the dream 
is the modification of the central personality of 
the dreamer which not infrequently occurs. We 
dream that wo are committing, with a light heart, 
misdemeanours or even crimes which would be 
impossible to us in -waking life. Or a man may 
dream that he is a woman (or vice versa), and the 
assumed rdlc may be kept up throughout the 
dream with remarkable dramatic verisimilitude. 
Or one may asisume, for the purposes of the dream, 
tho personality of some familiar historical char- 
acter, such ns Mary Stuart or Oliver Cromwell. 
Or, again, if the present writer can trust hi.' 
analysis of his own dreams, the sense of individual 
personality may be temporarily completely sub- 
merged ; the dreamer may drop out of tho list of 
dramatis personas of hb dream, which then ap- 
proximates verj’ closely to Schopenhauer’s *wiJl- 
Icss intuition.’ The rcverne process seems abo to 
occur. One may begin by dreaming that he is 
reading or hearing a story of adventure, and majr 
then unconsciously become the hero of the inci- 
dents dreamed of. Similarly, in the common type 
of dream in which we are transported back into 
the time of our childhood, we usually assume a 
suitable personality. We think and feel m chil- 
dren, not as our adult selves. Presumably these 
shif tings of personality, which inayfairly be called 
examples of * alternating personality,* are immedi- 
ately duo to a passing change in the mass of 
Gemeingefiihl, or general organic sensation. They 
may be compared with similar modifications insti- 
tuted by hypnotic suggestion or by the direct 
introduction of toxic substances into the nervous 
system. 

! 2 . In Greek literature. — ^The belief in the Divine 

i and prophetic character of dreams is univemal 
throughout Greek literature. In the classical 
language the exposition of dreams is regularly sub- 
sumed under fiarriK-fi, as one special province of the 
art of the nivns, or seer. Aeschylus, writing early 
in the 6th cent., when the rise of ‘ Sophistic ’ was 
giving a special impetus to the glorification of 
‘ culture heroes,’ includes the discovery of the rules 
of oneiromancy among the chief things for which 
mankind are indebted to Prometheus [Prom. 
Vinct, 485 : K&Kpiya irpwTos dveipdruv 4 xph I tarap 
ytpMai, ktK,), In Homer the sender of dreams 
is Zeus ; it is, e.g., he who directly di.spatches the 
lying dream to Agamemnon in Iliad, ii. 6 ff. 
[Homer regards dreams os actual beings ; there is 
a ‘ people of dreams ’ on the dim path to the land 
of the dead (Od. xxiv. 12). In tiie case of Aga- 
memnon’s false dream, Nestor says ; ‘ Had any 
other of the Achreans told us this dream, we might 
deem it a false thing and rather turn away there- 
from ; but now he hath seen it who of all Achceans 
avoweth himself the greatest ’ [II. ii. 80-83). As 
the over-lord, in Homer, is lord by the will of 
Zeus, he is apparently supposed (without much 
positiveness) to receive from Zeus counsel in 
dreams, while other men’s dreams are of no 
account, unless, indeed, some accepted dveiparSKot, 
or dealer in dreams, accredits them. The word 
occurs but once in Homer [II, i. 63 : ‘ some sooth- 
sayer or interpreter of dreams, for dream, too, is 
from Zeus’). In parts of Australia the native' 
believe that a supernatural being, ‘ Kutchi of the 
Dieri, Bnnjil of the Wurunjerri, or Daramulun of 
the Coast Murring,’ may visit tho medicine-man 
in dream or vision and reveal to him matters of 
importance (Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. Aus- 
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(ralia, London, 1004, p. 89). The dream-visitant 
may also be a ghost ; the dreamer then consults 
the medicine-man, who pronounces on the merits 
of the vision {ib. 434). — A. Lang.] 

Elsewhere in Greece we find traces of a cruder 
and more primitive belief. In Hesiod’s Theogony 
(211-213), Night gives birth, without father, to 
‘Doom and black Weird and Death and Sleep 
end the family of Dreams ’ ; elsewhere it is Earth 
who produces prophetic visions of the future 
(Eurip. Iphig. in Tauris, 1261 f.: trtKvd)- 

aaro ipieiMT dretpuy). This sugg'csts that the 
original view was that the prophetic character of 
the dreams got at certain spots, such as Delphi, 
was duo to the inherent virtues of the locality 
itself ; the later and more refined theory was that 
tlie dreams are directly inspired by the god to 
whom the seat of prophecy is consecrated. _ Thus 
the oracle of Delphi came into the possession of 
Apollo, and Apollo, besides revealing the future 
through the mouth of his ‘ inspired ' prophetess, 
is the great sender of veridical visions aud dreams. 
It is he who in Aesch 3 'lu 8 hounds Orestes on to 
his revenge by threats conveyed perhaps in hor- 
rible dreams, and prepares the way for the enter- 
prise by sending the dream which Clytaeinnestra 
misinterprets as signifying her son’s death. Simi- 
larly the practice of obtaining prescriptions for 
ailments by incubation (i.e. by dreaming on a spot 
of special and proved prophetic virtue) is, in his- 
torical times, peculiarly under the patronage of 
Asclepius, and his great temple at Epidaurus is 
the most famous of the sanctuaries at n Inch such 
dream prescriptions could be received. It was 
usual for the god in person to ‘ appear in a 
dream ’ to the patient and dictate the remedy, or | 
oven leave it behind him. When we remember i 
that there was a widely circulated popular scien- i 
tific literature of medical works addressed to the 
lay-public and containing directions for diet and 
exercise, and prebcriptions for common disorders, 
we can readily understand the considerable repute 
obtained by sanatoria of this kind. Apart from 
these great sanctuaries, there were also private 
professional exponents of the science of interpret- 
ing dreams (ii-eifioArplToi), who were regularly at 
the service of the credulous. Thus Theophrastus 
(Gharact. xvi. 11) notes it as characteristic of the 
StKTiSatftuy, or divot, that, ‘ when he sees a dream, 
lie goes to the the^idvrtir, or the augurs 

(ipytBoffKSroi), to ask to what god, male or female, 
he should offer prayer.’ There were also, as with 
ourselves, handbooks of the science, for private 
use, one of which, that of Artemidorus, beloMing 
to the 2nd cent. A.D., has come down to us. E^ven 
apart from the performance of special ritual purifi- 
cations (da-o6iojro^«-i)(reif) to avert the fulfilment of 
evil^ dreams, it was held an effectual method of 
banishing -them, as of baulking the effect of evil 
forebodings generally, to come out into the open 
air and ‘tell them to the sky,' as Iphigenia does 
with her sinister dream in Euripiues [Iphig. in 
Taurix, 42 : d Kaivi S' ijKei vi( ^ipovra ^dcfiara ( 

Tpit aWip' el Ti Si] tSS' far’ Skos). The same remedj’ 
conid be practised against presages of evil of any 
kind, as is done, e.g,, by the nurse of Medea in 
the prologue to that play (Eurip. 3fed, 67 f.; 
Tfitpit fi' yijt ri KoSpaywi | fio\ovar]i SeOpo 

Searolytis r^at)._ The complete ritual further in- 
volved purification of the bedroom and the dreamer 
uith torches and hot water (cf. the burlesque of 
the performance in Aristophanes, Frogs, 1338; 
dXXd fioi i/t^iToXoi Sytort | Kibxial r’ fK roro- 

ftwy SpSaoy Spare, Bipfiere S’ CSup, | cir Sy BeToy fyeipoy 
dsrocXiVbj). 

The belief in the Divine and prophetic nature of 
dream.s plays an important part in the Orphic 
religion and its descendant, the Pythagorean phUo- 


sophy. The familiar Orphic doctrines, that the 
body is the ‘ grave ’ of the soul, and that it is only 
when free from the body that the soul awakes to 
its true life, led naturally to the view that in sleep 
the soul converses with eternal things and receives 
communications from Heaven to which it is not 
accessible by day. This doctrine is specially pro- 
minent in Pindar and Aeschylus — poets who stood 
in specially close connexion with Sicily, one of the 
chief homes of Orpliieism and Pythagoreanisni. 
Thus Pindar says in a well-known passage from 
the Opijyoi (fr. 131, ed. Schrbder) that tlie soul 
‘slnmoers while the body is active; but, when the 
body slumbers, she shoAvs forth in many a Vision 
the approaching issues of woe and Aveal ’ {fy iroXXoii 
iyelpois I SeUwai Tepirvwv tipipvoiaav ■j^aXeirav re 
Kplaty); and Acschjdus (i^WMien. 104) declares that 
‘in slumber the eye of the soul waxes bright, but 
by daytime man’s doom goes unforeseen ' {eOSovaa 
ySp tppTjy Sunaaiv Xafierpvverat, | fy rjpifpai Si p,oTp in-pi- 
aKovos pporCiv). So in the speech of Diotima in 
Plato’s Symposium (Avhich is demonstrably Orphic 
in its origin) Ave are told that it is through the 
agency of Eros (himself an Orphic figure) that the 
‘communion and converse of gods Avith men is 
effected, for the sleeping as well as the waking’ 
{Symp. 203 A). In Aeschylus Ave further find in 
several passages a sort of simple naive psycho- 
logical theory of the machinery of these prophetic 
dreams, Avhich is apparently based on the doctrine 
of the physicist ana Orphic prophet Empedocles, 
that * the blood surrounding tne heart is tnat with 
which Ave think ’ (atfia yap iyBpiSreis TrepiKdpSiSy fari 
yivfia). The soul is represented a.s sitting in the 
heart, like a pdyra in the prophetic chair, and 
reading oil’ the Ajisions presented in the blood that 
drips before it, just ns the modem ’scryer’ reads 
off the pictures in his crystal {Agamcm. 178 : ari^ei 
S' fy B' Oxrui Tpb KapSlat | /o’^criTTiJ/iwr viyos ; 976 ; 
rlirre yoi roS’ ipirfSus ) SeTpa irpoarar-ipioy ) KapSlat 
repaaKOirov irorarat, | . . . oiS’ drCTrnVor [v.f. diro- 
WTiJcrat] Slrav ) SvaKptriay iveipiriay, | Bdpaot tviriOf; X^et 
gipeyit ipCKoy Bpivoy [AA’hero (!) rend iironTvaay and 
render ; ‘ Confidence dares not spit it away like a 
riddling dream and take its wonted seat in mj' 
soul’]; the Bpiyos is not, as in the curiously 
parallel line of Shakespeare, ‘ My bosom’s lord 
sits lightly in his throne’ [Jiomeo and Juliet _ 
V. i. 3], that of a monarch, but that of a seer or 
prophet). Presumably the reason Avhy the soul 
can ‘scry’ in nightly dreams only, is that by day 
its attention is diverted from the fignre.s formed 
in the atpa xeptKdpStoy by the sights of the outer 
Avorld. The Orphic doctrine of prophetic dreams 
Avas apparently, like the rest of Orphioism, refined 
and spiritualized in Pythagoreanism, lamblichua 
refers more than once to the moral discipline exer- 
cised by Pythagoras over the sleeping and dream 
life of the Order. In particular, he tells us that 
it Avas the custom of the Society to prepare for 
sleep by listening to tranquillizing music, Avith the 
effect tliat their unruly passions Avere stilled, their 
sleep light, their dreams fcAV and happy and pro- 
phetic (Fita Pythag, §§ 65, 114). Some writers 
regarded the famous tabu on beans as intended to 
banish bad dreams. 

A similar theory re-appears in Plato, Republic, 
671 C ff., where Socrates maintains that the dreams 
of the good man are pure and prophetic, because 
CA’en in sleep the loAver elements in bis soul retain 
their subjection and leave the noblest element to 
lead a free and unfettered life of its own. Since 
the jTiwioeiw {71_Dff.) sets a much loAver value on 
dreams, maintaining that in them revelations are 
made only to the loAver and irrational nature, and 
that the revelation requires subsequent interpre- 
i tation by reason to be_ properly understood, the 
I theory of the Republic is presumably one held by 
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the actual Socrates but not shared by Plato. 
Even the account of the Timaeus may ijossibly 
represent views current among the Pythagoreans 
of the late 6th cent., to which Plato would not 
have wholly subscribed. It should be noted that 
the famous dreams ascribed to Socrates in the Crito 
and the PJiaedo are clearly of Orphic- Pythagorean 
provenance^ The \'ision which w’arned Socrates 
that the trireme had left Delos and would reach 
Athens on the morrow is manifestly the ‘fetch ’ of 
the boat itself, which is just leaving the island, 
and is sent therefore by AmUo of Delos, the great 
god of Pythagoreanism. The other vision, which 
bade Socrates ‘ practise music,’ clearly comes from 
the same source, as he obeyed it by composing a 
p£ean to the Delian Apollo (Dio^ Laert. ii. 42). 
From the Academy the doctrine of Pythagoreanism 
about prophetic dreams would appear to have 
passed to the Stoics ; hence we find Zeno advising 
his followers to use their dreams as a test of 
their advance towards virtue (Plutarch, de Profect. 
in Virt. 12 ; von Arnim, Fragmenta Stoicomm, 
Leipzig, 1905, i. 56 : lif/ou AttA tQp dvelpwv ^Kcarov 
airoD avvaurBiveadai vpoKOinovTos, 

A. E. Tavlob. 

3. Savage and modern dreams. — These Greek 
beliefs or theories, like most of our theories on 
such matters, are only more artificial statements 
of the conclusions of savage reasoners. ‘The 
Narrang-ga think that the human spirit can leave 
the body in sleep, and communicate with the 
spirits of others [telepathy] or of the dead ’ (How’itt, 
434). The sleep of the body is the holiday of the 
spirit, which, in sleep, as after death, can ascend 
to the spiritual place above the sky, and is free 
from the bonds of time and space. 

Among ourselves, people tell us that they have 
seen unknown places in dreams, and have later 
come to and recognized them in scenes which they 
had never before visited in the body. In the same 
way Howitt writes (p. 436) ; 

‘A Mukjarawaint man told me that his father came to him in 
a dream, and said that he must look out for himself, else ho 
would be hilled. This saved him, because he afterwards came 
to the place which he had seen in the dream, and turned back 
to where his friends lived, so that his enemies, who might have 
been availing for him, did not catch him ' (p. 435), One of the 
Eurnai tribe, being asked ‘whether he really thought that his 
Tambo (spirit] could “go out" when he was asleep . . . said, 
“ It must be so, for when I sleep I go to distant places, 1 see 
distant people, I even see and speak with those who are dead.” * 

^ These experiences ana this philosophy of the 
experiences are common to most races in the lower 
culture (see E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult,*, 1903, vol. i. 
pp. 397-400). The belief in the interpretation is, 
of course, reinforced by what Tylor calls ‘double 
narrati^'es,’ namely those in which the e.xperience 
is mutual. A dreams of B, B (awake or asleep) 
sees A in the circumstances of the dream. 

Tylor quotes St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 18) for a story 
told to the saint by a friend. This gentleman, before going to 
sleep, saw' a philosopher of his acquaintance, who came to him 
and expounded certain Platonic passages which he had pre- 
viously declined to elucidate. ‘ I did not do it,’ said the philo- 
sopher, when questioned, ‘ but I dreamt I did.‘ In another case 
a student in Africa was ‘coached’ in some Latin difficulties hi' 
Augustine, who was in Italy. But Augustine did not dream, or 
did not remember dreaming, anything about the matter (ds 
Cura pro Slortuis, x-xii ; Ep. clviii.). 

There are many modern tales of this ‘ mutual ’ 
experience. One may be mentioned whicii was 
written out and signed by the dreamer and his 
mother, who was in the house at the time of the 
events ; 

The Bev. Mr. B. fell asleep in his club, in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. He dreamed that he was late for dinner, and that 
he went home to the house of his father, Sir John B., in Aber- 
cromhy Place. He could not open the door with his latch-key, 
but it was opened by his father. He then ran upstairs, and, 
looking down from the first landing, saw his father below gazing 
after him. He then awoke, found that he was in his club, and 
that the hour was ten minutes to midnight. He harried home, 
and found the front door bolted. His father opened it and said, 
‘Where have you been? You came in ten minutes ago and 
ran upstairs; where have you been since?' Like the Platouio 


philosopher of St. Augustine's tale, Mr. B. answered, ‘I did 
not do it, but I dreamt I did.’ Sir John B. was dead when the 
w'ritten narrative signed by Mr. B. and Lady B. was com- 
municated to the writer. Other cases, equally well attested 
(by five witnesses on one occasion, and by the dreamer) might 
be given, but enough has been said to illustrate this mutual 
tj'pe of experience. 

It is clear that primitive thinkers could explain 
their dream experiences only by the belief in an 
indwelling spirit of each man ; and, when the 
dream proved to be ‘ clairvoyant’ (as of a place not 
previously seen, but later found), or ‘ mutual,’ the 
theory would be corroborated. Persons with such 
experiences must inevitably arrive at the con- 
ception of spirits, both incarnate and discarnate, 
and manifestly this belief has been one of the most 
potent influences in the evolution of religion. As 
Tylor says {o/). cit. p. 446), speculation passed 
‘from the earlier coni'iction that a disembodied 
soul really comes into the presence of the sleeper’ 
(or of persons wide-awake) ‘ toward the later 
opinion that such a phantasm is produced in the 
dreamer’s mind ’ (or in the mind of the wide-awake 
observer) ‘ without the perception of any external 
objective figure.’ 

There are, practically, the two hypotheses : (1) of 
an ‘astral bod3',’ a real space-filling entity; and 
(2) of ‘ telepathic impact.’ But rationalistic, if not 
reasonable, thinkers will dismiss both hypotheses 
as figments made to account for events which never 
occurred. These varieties of opinion, however, do 
not concern us ; we merely remark that dreams 
(with other ps3'c)iical experiences) accoimt for the 
animistic or spiritual element in religion. 

A man’s dream ‘comes true’; Tie finds that 
what he saw in dream was, though he had no 
normal means of knowing it, true in reality; he 
therefore infers : * something within me can go out 
of me and wander into places where I have never 
been.’ A modem instance, narrated to the writer 
by the dreamer, may be given : 

At a ball in Stirling, some fifteen jears ago, several persons 
were poisoned by eating ill-conditioned oysters, and some died. 
The husband of the narrator was among the sufferers. On 
becoming aware of his condition, he wrote and fastened up two 
letters to two different firms of stockbrokers in Glasgow, which 
his wife posted. On the night ol his funeral she dreamed, and 
told the dream to a sister-in-law who slept with her, that she 
went to two different offices in Glasgow, and in each saw an 
open ledger, and on a page in each her husband's name at the 
head of a long list of curious names, of which she mentioned a 
few. They were the designations of mines in the Transvaal. 
At the foot of each page figures were written showing the state 
of the account. In one the loss was smaller, in the other 
larger; the amount was something over £3000. The lady had 
no idea that her husband was speculating till she saw the 
addresses of his letters to the stockbrokers, and, on seeing 
these, before his death she wrote to them, asking them to 
wind up affairs. To abbreviate— her dream, unhappily, proved 
exactly correct. 

The interpretation by a professor of psychology in a Scottish 
University is that the speculator had often told his wife all 
about his dealings in gold mines, but that she had never 
listened, and the information, till revived in a dream, slumbered 
unknown in her sub-consciousness. But a primitive thinker 
could not possibly hit on this theory, which, in fact, did not 
commend itself as possible to the dreamer. 

When a dream discloses/wiMre events, it produces 
a great impression on many minds, and in un- 
scientific ages is explained as a Divine revelation. 
The Homeric explanation, that true dreams come 
through the gate of horn, false dreams through 
the ivory gate, is based merely on a pun in the 
Greek. We now account for prophetic dreams in 
the mass by saying that, out of so many shots as 
our dream-selves make, it would be a miracle if 
none hit the bull’s eye. Moreover, even if a dream, 
later fulfilled, is recorded contemporaneously, or 
impels to action taken on the moment, the theory 
of mere fortuitous coincidence is aiiplied ; while 
every one knows that, in telling a dream, we 
almost inevitably give rational shaping to what 
was not rational, and, generally, decorate the 
anecdote. The number of dreams about winners 
of any great horse race is so great that some must 
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coincide Anth the rcjmlt. In one curions case the 

explanation is cas}’. . , , , 

An Eton Wend mkwl Colonel A. B., ' Whit If the Latin name 
foe the fouth-xvett n-ind?’ 'rnvonlm,* was the answer. I 
dreamed that a horse with the Latin name of the soulh-rresl 
wind won the Derby, but, when I wakened. 1 could not re- 
member the Utln name.’ The friends found no havonius in 
the liettin;,', and none, on the Derby day, was coloured on the 
card. But It was announced that ’the Zephrr coll* had Just 
been named Favonius. The Wends naturally hacked Favonius, 
which won. It Is clear that the well-known ZephjT (west 
wind) colt had, in the dream, sufrgested the south-west wind 
by Us Utln name, which, when awake, the dreamer could not 
remember. 

Atiotlicr cxplfination of n fulfilled dream is that 
the dream was never dreamt, but was an illusion 
of nieniorj'. 

Thus Jfr. F. TV. Greenwood published and spoke to the writer 
shout a dream of trcintc Into a stranpe house, and finding a 
human hand on a chimney-piece. Uc did, next day, visit at 
a house In which he had never liecn before ; he had forgotten 
b!«uI his dream till he noticed the hand of a mummy on the 
chlmncy-plcce. TVhen told that, In all proliability, be had 
never dreamed the dream, hut only had a sense of the cu 
when he saw the hand, and supposed that ‘ the previously seen ' 
bsd been seen In a dream, iir. Greenwood, a man of sturdy 
common fcnse, revolted against the methods of science. This 
was not unnatural. 

It frequently bappens tliat, in the counie of the 
tiny, some trivial incident reminds us, by ns-socia- 
lion of ideas, of some trivial last night’s dream 
which wo had temporarily forgotten. In such 
ca.scs science doe.s not say that wo are undcr tlic 
sense of the dfjd vu ; tliat explanation is given 
only in ca-scs where, if it is not given, a dream 
must bo recognized a.s premonitory. 

An interc.sting e.ssav on premonitions in dreams, 
until examples, by Airs. Ilcnry Sidgwick, may be 
read in Proettdings of the. Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. v, pp. 311-331. The objections are 
firmly stated in general terms; especially the 
objection that memory, if no record bo instantly 
made, improves the case, while the memory of 
any person to whom the dream was narrated 
before tlic coincidence of dream trith fact was 


known is as subject to error as tliat of the 
narrator. It Tvill lie oliservcd that perhaps the 
best nuthenticatcKi premonitory dreams are con- 
cerned Tsntli quite trivial matters, for example 
(thjs epo is not given by Mrs. Sidgwick), a senes 
of iiuidcnt-s in a golf match jilayed on links and 
with an opponent both entirely strange to the 
dreamer at tlio time of the dream. (For examples, 
sec Mrs. Sidgwiek’s essay, pp. 338, 339, 343, 346- 
351.) 

A dream, communicated to the writer at first hand, la 
picturesque, and ni.ay be brielly told. Tlie dreamer one night 
dreamed that ahe was In Wccadlll}’. The atrect was covered 
with mow, and a black alclgli was driven quickly post. Looking 
round, she law the late Duke of Minburgh, with whom ahe 
waa acquainted. He laid, ‘They ore taking tne news to Clarence 
House.’ The following day ihc read in the newipaper the news 
of the murder of the Dukc'i father-in-law, Alexander n. of 
Ituisla. 


This aspect of dreams (if tlic facts are accepted] 
may, of course, be viewyd from tlie side of My’ers' 
theory of ‘the subliminal self,’ as stated in his 
book, Uximan Personality (1903). By those whe 
accept, more or less, Sfyers’ hjqiothesLs some 
dreams are taken to be 'supernormal,' and beat 
witness to unexplained ranges of human faculty, 
In otlicr cases they merely show that incidentf 
which have left no trace on the ordinaiy memorj 
arc none the Ic.sa trea-sured in the subconscioui 
mcnioiy, and may be communicated to the uppei 
consciousness through the meclianism of remem 
licrcd dreams. If no men dreamed, it is probabh 
that religion and philosophy might never havi 
evolved the conception of spirit; while, if onij 
live per cent of mankind dreamed, it is fairlj 
certain that the other ninety-five per cent wouh 
reganl them a-s merely mcndacions, 

LtreniTrai.— For a fall bibliography, lee BaJdwin’i DPhr 
vol. ill. pi. 1, i.rr. ‘Dreun’ and ‘Jilcep': cf. also TV. Volk 
mana voa Volkmar, Lthritteh der y’/yeAot* Colhen. 2 roll 
YOU V.—-; 


16S<-6; W, Wundt, Gnmdzdffe der phyriol. Ptye!iol‘, Lelptig, 
3 vols. 1 W2 ; Aristotle, Parca A'aluratia, ed. TV. Bichl, l.eiprig, 
183S; the worki of Aristotle, Eng. tr. (general editors, J. A. 
Smith and TV. D. Ross), pU I. Parra yaluratia (tr. of de Somno, 
de Somniit, de Vivinatione per Fomnum, by J. 1. Bcare), 
Oxford, U'OS; J. 1. Bearc, Gr. Theories of Elementary ConniU'on 
from Atemaeon to Aristotle, Oxford, IfiOO; Mary Hamilton, 
Incubation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and 
Christian Churches, London, 1006. A. LaNG. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Babylonian).— The 
dream played an important part in the life and 
religion of the Babylonians. In the dream tlie 
deity Tvas believed to reveal himself in a special 
way to the individual, declaring the will of heaven 
ana predicting the future. The fidriJ, or ‘ seers,’ 
constituted a particular class of priests, and one 
of the titles oi the Sun-god was o&rd terlti, 'the 
seer of the revealed laTv.’ Prophetic dreams, how- 
ever, might be sent to the ordinary layman ns Tvell 
as to the professional ' seer,’ and there were books 
for interpreting their meaning. It would seem 
that answers to prayer could be obtained through 
sleeping in a temple and invoking Makhir, the 
goduesB (or god) of drearas. At all events, in a 
penitential psalm (WAI, iv. 66. 2) we read; 
‘ Reveal thyself to me and let mo behold a favour- 
able dream. May the dream that I dream be 
favourable ; may the dream that I dream be true. 
May Makliir, the godldess) of dreams, stand at my 
head. Let me enter E-Saggila, the temple of the 
gods, the house of life.’ Tlie little temple dis- 
covered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam at BalaTVllt (16 
miles E. of Mosul) Tvas specially dedicated to 
Makhir, and may have been frequented by those 
who thus sought * favourable ’ dreams. 

In the Epic of Gilgnmes dreams play a con- 
spicuous part. In the struggle of the Babylonian 
liero with Kliumbaba three dreams are needed to 
a.s6ure him of success. The loss of his friend Ea- 
bani is foretold in a vision of fire and lightning, 
and in the story of the Deluge the impending 
destruction of mankind Tvas said to have been 
revealed to Utu-napistim in a dream. The his- 
torical inscriptions are equally full of references 
to dreams. The will of lieaven ivas made knoTvn 
to Gudea of Lagas through a dream, and the army 
of Awnr-hani-pal Tvas encouraged to cross a river 
bj’ the appearance in a vision of the goddess Istar, 
who declared : ‘I marcli before Assur-bani-pal tlie 
king, Tvho is tlie creation of my hands.’ Assur- 
bani-pal himself, Tvhenovenvlielmedwitli despair at 
the outbreak of the war Tvitli Elam, was similarly 
reassured with a promise of Tuctory. He prayed 
to Istar, and on the self-same night ‘a seer (sabrii) 
slept and dreamed a dream,’ Tvherein Istar of 
Aroela appeared with a quiver on cither slioulder 
and a bou- in her hand, and bode tlie dreamer 
announce to the king: 'Eat food, drink Tvine, 
enjoy music, exalt my divinity until I have gone 
to accomplish this deed : I will give thee thy heart’s 
desire ; tiiy face slmll not grow pale, thy feet shall 
not totter, thy strength shall not fail in the battle.’ 
It was in a dream that Assur commanded Gygea 
of Lydia to pay homage to the Assyrian king and 
so obtain help against nis Cimmerian enemies, and 
the prediction that the power of the Manda would 
be overthrown, ns well as the order to rebuild 
the temple of the Moon-god at Harran, was re- 
vealed to Nabonidos in a dream. In the historical 
framework of the Book of Daniel the dreams of 
Nebuchadrezzar occupy a leading place, and in one 
instance the Tvise men of Babj^on were required 
not only to interpret the dream, but even to recall 
it to the memory of the king. 

Oneiromanc 5 ’ was studied by the Babylonians 
with that exaggerated devotion to details which 
otbenvise characterized them. The official texts 
relating te_ the interpretation of dreams took note 
of everything, however bizarre or unlikely, which 
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might occur to the imagination of the sleeper. 
These texts or ‘ Dream-books,’ which were probably 
collected in a single work, were naturall}' included 
by Assur-bani-pal in his library at Nineveh, and 
formed the q^uarry from wliich Artemidorus drew 
the materials for his live books of the Oncirocritica. 
The nature of them may be gathered from the 
following quotations : ‘ If a date appears on a man's 
head, it means woe. If a fish appears on his head, 
that man will be strong. If a mountain appears 
on his head, it means tliat he will have no rival. 
If salt appears on his head, it means that he will 
apply himself to build his house.’ Or, again : ‘ If 
a man dreams that he goes to a pleasure-garden, 
it means that he will gain his freedom. If he goes 
to a market-garden, his dwelling-place will be un- 
comfortable. If he goes to kindle a firebrand, he 
will see woe during (liis) days. If he goes to sow 
a field, he will escape from a ruined place. If he 
goes to hunt in the country, he will be eminent!?). 
If he goes to an ox-stall, [he will have] safety. If 
he goes to the sheepfold, he will rise to the first 
rank,’ Could a pseudo-science end in greater 
]iuerilities? 

Ln^RATDBE. — A. Boissler, Choix de Uxtes relatifs d la 
divinatunx ansyro-babylonienne, ii., Geneva, lOOC; F. Lenor- 
mant, La Divination et la science des presages ches Us Chat- 
dfens, Paris, 1876, pp. 127-149; Artemidorus Daldianus, 
Oneirocritica, ed. Rein, 1805. A. H. SAVGE. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Egyptian).—!. 
Introduction. — Although dreams were not con- 
sidered of such importance in Egypt os in 
Chaldtea, Phoenicia, or the Hellenic world, the 
rble allocated to them was much larger than is 
generally thought ; they occupied a constant place 
in Egyptian life. The relative scarcity of informa- 
tion is a result of the nature of the monuments 
at present published. While the epigraphy of the 
temples furnishes onlj' a very few official examples 
of dreams, we find (1) that, in spite of this scarcity, 
dreams are of constant occurrence in the literary 
papyri; and (2) that the instances of Egyptian 
dreams mentioned by late authors are proved by 
a correct exegesis to be of Egyptian origin. These 
two points give us ground for thinking that the 
decipliering of the still unpublished papyri and 
ostraca will yield an unknown wealth of informa- 
tion. Further, the study of unpublished ex voto 
stel® ought, to all appearance, to furnish large 
additions to the list of cases of miraculous healing 
obtained by the medium of dreams. If to all this 
we add the passages in our sources in which dreams 
are not expressly mentioned, but are implied by the 
fact that formulce are employed similar to those 
used in cases of dreams related expressly as such, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the current 
ideas as to the frequency and importance of dreams 
in Egypt stand in need of considerable modification. 

2. Classification of material.— Dreams in which 
the gods intervene directly may be divided into 
three groups : (a) unsolicited dreams in which they 
appear in order to demand some act of piety towards 
themselves; (6) dreams in which they give warnings 
of various kinds spontaneously ; and (c) dreams in 
which thej' grant their worshippers an answer to a 
question definitely stated. The cases of unofficial 
magic forcing dreams into its service form a separate 
class. 

This classification has the advantage of arranging the facts in 
a fixed number of groups, which bring into greater prominence 
the essentially Egj-ptian characteristics, and so help to decide 
whether a certain number of dreams mentioned in the Greek 
and Roman classics can be regarded as really Egyptian. This 
is an important question to settle for the general theory of 
dreams. 

3. Unsolicited dreams.— Of this first class the 
well-known drpm of Thothmes iv. is the best 
specimen contained in our sources. Falling asleep, 
during the chase, at the foot of the statue of the 


Great Sphinx, the young prince heard the voice of 
a god. ft promised him the throne of Egypt, and 
required him to repair the god’s temple, which was 
threatened with ruin. This story leaves no doubt 
tliat the dream of Nectanebo, though handed down 
to us in Greek form (cf. Leemans, Papyri Greece 
Leyden, 1838, p. 122), is an adaptation of an Egyp- 
tian document. As in the case of Thothmes V,'., 
the god (under the form Anhuri) appeared to the 
king, and complained of the failure to complete 
certain works at lim temple. On waking, the king 
was greatly perturbed, and gave the necessary 
orders to liave the works completed with all expe- 
dition, It is quite certain that this Hellenized 
legend sprang from the remains of a stela, like 
that of uie Sphinx of Gizeh, on which the priests 
had had an account engraved of the marvellous 
incident that caused the repairing of the temple. 

The case reported by Plutarch (de Is, et Osir. 28) 
of the dream of Ptolemy Soter belongs to the same 
category. The king dreams of a colossal statue 
which orders him to take it back to Ale.xandria, 
where it was formerly situated. He make.s in- 
quiries on awaking, and finds that Sosebius Jiad 
once seen an image at Sinope like theonede.scribed 
by the king as seen in his dream. The statue, in 
short, is found there, and brought back to Alex- 
andria ; and Timotheu.‘<, a.s well as Manetho, recog- 
nize.s it a.s one of Serapis, Here we see a Hellenized 
adaptatioii of Egyptian legends relating to the 
repair of monuments and the re.storation of cults 
of Divine statues ; and this is in complete harmony 
with the historical fact that the Ptolemys took 
a great deal of trouble to bring back the national 
-sacred statue-s which had been carried oil’ from the 
Nile Valley by Asiatic conquerors. 

Tlie question of the absolute auUicnticlty of these documents 
cannot be discussed here. It was proved lonp ago that the 
majority of these stela devoted to dreams, miracles, and gifts 
made after Divine intervention bear inscriptions of a much 
later date than is Attributed to them (f.g., Ine Stela of Cheops 
at Gizeh, the Stela 'of the Famine,' Stela of Bnkhtan, etc. ; the 
Stela of the Sphinx, in particular, has been shown by Ermsn to 
be a new version of an analogous legend attributing an identical 
dream to another prince). It still remains to be proved, how- 
ever, that these 'forged' documents are not adaptations of 
ancient inscriptions or transcriptions on stone of ancient papyri. 
The only important facts to be kept In view here are ; (1) that 
official Egypt admitted as a regular process this method of 
Divine warnings by dreams : (2) that numerous restorations of 
temples and cults were really the outcome of dreams actually 
experienced, and accepted by the king, on awaking, as certain 
eigns of the will of the gods. An examination of the official 
texts relating to the restorations of monuments would show, by 
the pamlielism of formulas, that these cases are much more 
numerous in Egj-pt than is usually supposed. 

Besides ea.ses like the above, in which the gods 
may be said to have been working primarily in tlieir 
own interests, unsolicited dreams were granted also 
for the benefit of humanity. The revelation by a 
dream of the hiding-place of some wonderful chap- 
ter, for use in funerary or medical magic, seems to 
have been the traditional origin of a number of 
formulce or groujjs of formulie inserted later in the 
great compilations which became the ‘Books of 
the Dead ’ and the lir.st medical papyri. All that 
the gods of Egypt did in such circumstances was 
to show the continuity of their legendary rdle of 
‘beneficent masters of this whole earth.' Their 
intervention sometimes took an even more direct 
form, warnings being given by dreams to the 
kings, who were the Divine heirs, or to important 
personages, princes, or even simple mortals loved 
by the gods._ Sometimes they revealed the action 
to be taken in the man’s oivn interest. It is, e.g., 
in obedience to a dream that Shabaka (Sabacos) 
retires into Ethiopia (Herod, ii. 139). Sometimes 
they foretell final success, without requiring, as 
in the case of Thothmes IV., a personal sendee in 
exchange. 

The famous Ethiopian Stela 'of the Dream’ is the tJTjIcal 
example of this class. We are told how Tonutamon ‘ sees in a 
dream in the night two serpents, one on the left, one on the 
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rieht,'and how It WM explained on his awakinp that these 
t^o serpents siRnlflcd the heraldic emblems of the two Eej-pta 
(Nsrth and South) of which he would soon be master. 

In otlier cases tlie gods do not scorn to foretell 
happy events to certain persons in whom or in 
whose descendants they are particularly inter- 
ested — perhaps with a view to the good that will 
result for the whole of Egypt. The story of Satni, 
father of the great magician Senosiris, is an ex- 


ample : , , „ 

• Now Batal went to sleep and dreamed a dream. Some one 
spoke to him, sayinp: “Thy wife hath conceived, and the child 
slie will bear will be called Senosiris, and many are the miracles 
that w HI be done by him in the land of Egi-pt." ' 

Sotnetimes, again, a dream directly reveals the 
wish of a god. Thus the prince of Bakhtan saw in 
his sleep a hawk flying away towards Egypt ; tliis 
was a sign that he had to send back to Thebes the 
miraculons statue of the god Khonsu, which had 
formerly exorcized a demon from his daughter. 
Sometimes, also, the Divine spirit warns the king 
in a dream to avoid certain projects, eitiier imme- 
diate or far ahead, which would turn out harmful 
to the kingdom. However adapted they may 
be in non-Egj'ptian compositions, _ the dream of 
Menander and Pharaoh’s dream (interpreted by 
Joseph [Gn 41]) are two good examples, tlie con- 
stituent elements of which are similar to those of 
Egyptian accounts of such Divine warnings. 

The first of these stories boa come down to us in fragments 
of a Coptic romance — the fabulous Life of Alexander: ‘Then 
Menander had the following dream, and saw this vision : he saw 
a lion lo^ed with chains and cast into n pit A man spoke to 
him: “Menander, why dost thou not descend with this lion, 
since his purple is fallen T Get thee up now, and seize him by 
the neck of his purple." Menander’s grief at this dream, and his 
eonvirUon that the lion signified his master, were not mistaken 
—In the moriiingo messenger announced the death of Alexander 
at treacherous hands.’ It is highly probable that, if the legend 
Is of late Egyptian date, it borrowed its general form from the 
ordinary t.^ie of historical dreams attributed to the Pharaohs of 
national legend. 

The same remark applies to the Scripture story of the dream 
of Pharaoh, and the part played by Jostpli. In the present 
state of our knowledge, we cannot assert that this episode 
belongs to any particular reign In the Egyptian dynasties, nor 
even that it oolongs, fora fact, to some authentic fragment of 
the national folk-lore relating to the legend of the Pharaohs of I 
the romantic cycle. But Egyptology is in a position to state I 
with assurance that none of the elements of the story is a priori 
in conflict with the Egyptian data relating to dreams. We know 
from history that the subject itself (the periods of drought and 
fertility resulting from the annual overflowing of the Nile) was 
one of the chief interests of the Egj-ptlan monarchy ; the famous 
stela of the Island of Sehel (the ‘ Famine Stela '), e.g., is evidence 
that facta of this kind were of great importance in monumental 
rclipoiis histoiy, where the gods and the kings both witnessed 
to the vital importance of this matter— the former by warnings, 
the latter by acts of piety. The sjunbolio method of warning, 
in the figures of fat and lean kine or cars of corn, fs analogous 
to tlmt of the serpents in the Ethiopian ‘ Dream Stein.' Finally, 
tlie calling in of Joseph to interpret the dream, after all the 
magicians and wise men had been consulted in vain (Gn 41®), is 
likewise in agreement with Egyptian usage : the popular tales 
relate that, on the failure of we regular interpreters, the king 
applied at will to priiate persons noted for their wisdom, as, 
e.p., in the case of the wise old man consulted by the Pharaoh 
in the ' Story of Cheops and the Magicians.' 

The interpretation of symbolical dreams was the 
bu.'iiness of special persons — the ‘Masters of the 
Secret Thinns,’ or the ‘Scribes of the Double 
House of Life’ (a very poor modem translation; 
the real meaning of the title is rather ‘ the Learned 
Men of the Magic Library’). At no time do these 
'ofticial dreamers ’seem to have had the prominence 
they enjoy^ in other civilizations. As regards 
mantic codification of the signification of beings, 
things, and phenomena seen in dreams, it is hardly 
likely that Egypt did not possess lists of this kind 
in the temples ; but, as a matter of fact, we do not 
possess at the present moment a single papyrus of 
the same kind ns the collections of ‘ omen tablets ’ 
of the Chaldfean civilization. It is not a question, 
of course, of looking for a theoretical work or any- 
thing approaching the Omirocritica of Artemi- 
do:^ ; all we could expect would be lists of facts 
and interpretetions conceived on the model, e.g., of 
the bo'ro*‘copic calendars. 


4 . Solicited dreams.— Of more frequent occur- 
rence is Divine intervention by means of dreams 
sought and obtained, either in exceptional circum- 
.stances or in regular arranged form. Good ex- 
amples of the first class are furnished by the 
lii.storical cases of kings finding themselves in a 
difficult situation, and imploring a god to grant 
them some light on the future or on the course 
they should follow. The classical inscription of 
Alerenntah (Great temple of Kamak) is a good 
example *. 

•Then his majesty saw in a dream as il a statue of Ptah were 
standing before Pharaoh. He was like the height of. . . . He 
spake to him, “Take thou (it),” while he extended to him the 
sword, "and banish thou the fearful heart from thee." Pharaoh 
spake to him, “Lo . . Ancitnt JRecords of Sgvpt, 

Chicago, 1006, ill. 582), 

This passage throws light upon Herodotus’ story 
(ii. 141) of the dream of Sethos, a priest of Heph- 
ffistus, during his struggle against Sennacherib : 

‘The monarch . . . entered into the inner sanctuary, and, 
before the image of the god, bewailed the fate which impended 
oi'cr him. As he wept, he fell asleep, and dreamed that the 
god came and stood at his side, bidding him be of good cheer, 
and go boldly forth to meet the Arabian host, which would do 
him no hurt, os he himself would send those who should help 
him.’ Of., on Sennacherib, 2 K lB“r. 

This is a faithful account — though Hellenized — of 
what the classical Pharaoh did. He did not ‘bewail 
his fate,’ as the Greek author thought, but he stated 
his case in a prayer, the model of which is given in 
Maspero, Contes pop. (see Lit.); and the appearance 
of the god in a dream was not an unexpected pheno- 
menon, but a necessary consequence of the prayer. 
The rest of the story — the enterinfrof the temple, 
speaking before the statue, incubation, and, lastly, 
the response of the god — are pure Egyptian char- 
acteristics, and are in complete agreement with 
what we learn on this point from the inscriptions 
and popular tales. 

The various sources of information that have 
come down to us prove that incuhation in the 
temple in order to obtain a remedy or a mantic 
response was a current practice, not only among 
princes, but also among private individuals. It is 
wonderful to find, once more, and in this connexion, 
that the Grreco-Eoman authors were often more 
accurately informed than is usually believed. Before 
Egyptological knowledge had supplied the neoes- 
I sary proof, the accuracy of Diodorus (i. 28) was 
i contested (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, Loud. 

! 1878, ii. 356), when he says that ‘ in Egypt, dreams 
are regarded ■with religious reverence, especially as 
means of indicating remedies in illnesses*^; and that 
‘ the prayers of worshippers are often rewarded hy 
the indication of a remedy in a dream.’ 

The story of Satni tells of Jlahltuaekhit poing to the temple 
of Imuthes (=Asklcpio3) in Memphis, prajnng to the god, then 
failing asleep in the temple, and receiving from the god in e 
dream a cure for her sterility: * When to-morrow morning breaks, 
go thou to the fountain of Satni, thy husband ; there thou shalt 
find growing a plant of colocasia ; pull it up, leaves and all, and 
with it make a potion which thou shalt give to thy husband ; 
then shall thou sleep with him, and that very night shall thou 
conceive.' 

This story is not simply a literary fabrication ; for we have 
the famous Memphite Stela of Psherenptnh, of the Augustan 
period, giving epigraphical evidence of another case of sterility 
being siniilarly cured by a remedy revealed in a dream by tie 
same god Imuthes. 

By piecing the various texts together, we gradu- 
ally arrive at a re-oonstniction of the ‘ processus ’ 
of the Egyptian dream by incubation in the temple. 
The patient entered one of tlie sanctuaries where 
the gods were reported to give responses to those 
who came to sleep within the sacred enclosure. 

Ont information is fully verified by the texts, at least for the 
temples of Imuthes in Memphis, and of Thoth in Khimunu. All 
indications of a sdentiSc nature lead to the same conclusion for 
the temple of Thoth Teos at Mediiiet-Habu, near Thebes (see 
Disxasb ANDMEmcisi![EgjTJ.)),Bnd lor the celebrated sanctuary 
of Isis at Phlla (cf. ReviUout, in PSBA x. (1887) 68). FinaUy, 
vre are assured by Petrie that there were siiecial places in the 
temple of Sarbut el-Qadcm, in Sinai, for people who desired 
dreams from the goddess Haithar (Hathor) relating to the 
locality of turquoise mines (cf. Egyjit and Itraei, London, lOU, 
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p, 49, and Personal Religion, do. 1909, pp. 27, 81). But the 
same author Is probably wrong In thinking that this practice 
represents a borrowing trom ancient Seniitio religion. 

When inside the temple, the worshipper prayed 
the deity to reveal himself; ‘Turn thy face to- 
wards me ’ ; and besought him by his well-known 
virtues ; ‘ Tis thou who dost accomplish miracles 
and art benevolent in all thy doings; ’tis thou 
who givest children to him that hath none,’ or ‘ ’Tis 
thou who hast created mamc, and established the 
heavens and the earth and the lower world ; ’tis 
thou who canst ^ant me the means of saving all.’ 
The god was adjured to ‘hear the prayer’ (and 
this formula is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
decisive proof that the various stelaa on which ears 
^sotmu] are found are, after all the discussion on 
this point, votive oflerings of the worshippers 
whose supplications the god had heard [sotmu] in 
cases of dreams by incubation). After those invo- 
cations, the inquirer waited for the god to come 
and answer him in sleep. 

There is one important point still obscure. Wo do not know 
whether, as in so many otlier savage and semi-savage religions, 
the coming of the dream was facilitated by the swallowing of 
some narcotic or intoxicating substance (see Tylor, P(P, 
London, 1891, ii. 410 f.). Of the two other equally frequent con- 
ditions— prayer and fasting — the former has been discussed. 
As regaros fasting, it is almost certain, from a nuraher of evi- 
dences and parallelisms, that it was an csscntlai duty of the 
worshipper desiring a dream. It was originally based, os in 
uncivilized races, on magical notions which gave a pseudo- 
scientiOc interpretation to the hypersensibility to dreams 
caused by fasting; therefore it developed into the idea of 
moral purification, ns has happened in so many other cases 
(see Petrie, Personal Religion, *The Ascetics,' p. 70, tor the 
Idw of fasting in general in the Egypt of the later period). 

The god next appeared in a dream. The usual 
formula is; 'The god N [or ‘some one,’ instead of 
the Divine name honoris causa] spake to him, say- 
ing. . . The deity begins, as a rule, by specify- 
ing the identity of the person he is addressing; 
‘ .^t thou not such an one, son (or father, or wim, 
etc.) of so and sol' (cf. Maspero, Contes populaires\ 
Paris, 1905, p. 137, for the dream of Mahituas- 
khit, and p, 147 for the dream of Horus, son of 
Panishi). When this is settled, the god next tells 
what should be done ‘ivhen morning comes,’ and 
he uses no dark or symbolic language ; indeed, it 
is with most exact details that he tells, e.g., at 
what place a sealed naos will be found, or a cer- 
tain kind of box, containing a certain book, which 
must be copied and replaced, to be followed by a 
certain result, etc. The divinatory dream of an 
ordinary Egyptian type for incubation is thus a 
case of oneiromancy, not requiring a metaphysical 
interpretation, but with the direct instructions of 
the gods in clear terms. It is by those examples 
also that the sense of the passage of Hermes 
Trismegistus is established, referring to ‘these 
prophetic statues which foretell the future by 
dreams and otherwise.’ 


^. Dreams evoked by magicians. — Besides these 
official methods of soliciting dreams from the 
gods, private magic taught means of obtaining 
dreams without recourse to the loftier temple 
procedure. The papyri of later centuries have 
preserved the pitiable mixture of material details 
and barbarous jingles of words that form the 
clearest of those methods. 


Papyrus 122 in the British Museum, 1. 359 ff., says ; < TViko 
clean linen bag and write upon it the names given below. Fol 
it up and make it into a lamp-wick, and sot it alight, pouriii 
pure oil over it. The words to be written ore : “ Airoiutl 
Lailamchouch, Arsenophrephren, Phtha, Archentechtha." The 
in the evening, when you are going to bed, which yon must d 
without touching food, do thus: Approach the lamp and repeo 
seven times the formula given below, then extinguish it an 
lie down to sleep.' [The formula is too long to gWe but end 
aus : ‘1 require, 0 lords of the Gods give me the informatio 
that I desire ' ; cf. Budge, Egyp. Magie, London, 1901, p. 2i6 1 
Magic also taught analogous means of gettin 
dreams on unspecified subjects from the popula 
god of dreams, Bes, whose figure is carv^ o 
engraved on numerous pillows on which Egyptiai 


heads reclined. With these formulm we enter 
imperceptibly the domain of pure and simple 
superstition and the current practices of Egyp- 
tian society. 

The same British Museum papyrus gives, in 1. 6411., the 
method of drawing ' on the left hand ' a fi^re of Bes, then 
writing on a piece of cloth, with ink made of speciai ingredi- 
ents, a formula of adjuration ; this cloth is then wrapped round 
the hand, and its end is roiled round the poticnt’s neck. The 
god of dreams is summoned to come ‘ this very night.’ 

It is doubtful whether the more enlightened 
members of Egyptian society admitted that the 
gods lent themselves so readily to the commands 
and threats of men. It is universally admitted, 
on the other hand, that the dead, who ahvays had 
power to come and give dreams to the living on 
their own initiative, were capable, in certain cir- 
cumstances, of being called into the service of 
private magic. 

Coses of direct intervention by the dead are not of great 
frequency in the literature at present known to us. The view 
of Pierret (Diet, d'areh. tgyp., Paris, 1876, s.v, * Songe '), that 
the famous papyrus of “The Teaching of Amenenihat’ has 
reference to an appearance of the king’s father, who came -in a 
dream to instruct his son, is nothing more than hypothesis. 
The same is true of the interview of Klionsu-m-habi with a 
dead man (this may have been a waking vision). The most 
certain cases are those indicated by the formula) found by 
Ennan In the Berlin magic papyrus, tp be employed for driving 
oO the ghosts that torment children in sleep (see art. CliitDRKX 
lEgyntian)). The well-known Leyden papyrus is the type par 
exeellenee of cases of a dead woman coming to torment her 
husband In dreams- The way to get rid of this torment was to 
make a statuette of the dead wife and tie upon its wrist a list 
of the husband’s good deeds during his wedded life, and then a 
summons to the ghost to stop her persecution, under the threat 
of proceedings before the god of the dead. 

The magicians took full advantage of this 
readiness of the dead to evoke dreams. They 
did not employ all ghosts, but only those whose 
wretched condition nad deprived them of their 
habitations, family-cult, or tomb, and who had con- 
sequently to beg assistance of the living and to 
put themselves at their service in order to exist 
(see Demons and Spirits [Egyp.]); hence the 
importance attached in necromancy to the sjiirite 
! of shipwrecked pe^le, suicide-s, executed crinimals, 
etc. Most of the Egyptian books of magic include 
private formulas for sending dreams in this way 
(cf. the Louvre papyrus 3229, tlie Gnostic papy- 
rus of Leyden, and the late incantations in Greek), 
The dreams thus sent belong to two general cate- 
gories ; (a) dreams which torment and devour by 
witchcraft ; and (6) dreams sent to inspire some 
one with an ardent love, to encourage a loved one’s 
fidelity, or to bring hostility to a rival or make 
him physically impotent. In all such cases the 
sending of the dream is usually complicated by a 
casting of spells through the medium of a figure 
of the person to whom the dream is sent (see 
Maspero, Histoire, Paris, 1895, i. 213 ; and the 
cases of ‘love figures’ given by Budge in his 
Egyptian Magic, p. 94 IT. ), The whole combines, 
later on, with Ciialdcean, Jewish, and Greek 
magic to form the involved processes of tabellm 
devotionis, where dream, incantation, and neero- 
mancy are all confused, the dream-sending, how- 
ever, remaining the chief element (cf., on this 
difficult question, Maspero, Etudes de myth, et 
d^archAol. 6gyp., Paris, 1893, pp, 297, 311 ; and the 
fine studies of Revillout, ‘ Amatoria,* in Eevue 
igyptologigue, i. [1881] 6911.). A papyrus in the 
British hniseum commends the sending of love- 
dreams by the method of tracing words with a 
nail ‘ taken from a wrecked ship ’ and then throw- 
ing them into the sea ; or by making this declara- 
tion before a lamp filled with oil of a special 
composition ; ‘ I desire to appear in the dream of 
the daughter of N. , . By gradual stages the 
magician adds to these spirits of the dead in his 
service spirits of demons or of ill-disposed gods, 
and we see developing the system of black magic 
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which lasted throughout the centuries in the 
Mediterranean world and in Christian Europe. 

This general theory of the dreams sent by magicians fits In 
estwtiy with "the accounts of paeudo-Callisthenes relating to 
the legendary birth of Alexander, and proves the Egyptian 
nature — mistakenly contested— of the dreams that were sent to 
Oljmpias and to Philip. The first dream, sent to the queen, 
is accompanied by a ceremony of spell^asting with a wax 
figure and unctions of magic herbs anotogoua to all the 
mactices mentioned above. The dream-visit of Amon to the 
queen's room Is purely Egj-ptian, and falls in with the theory 
of Divine conceptions by dreams described at Duxor and Deir 
el-Bahari for the Thebans of the XVTIUh Dynasty. Finally, 
the dream in which the hawk is sent from Egypt to announce to 
Philip the miraculous birth of Alexander is equallj’ in agree- 
ment nith the mechanism employed by the iiiiq[iciana of the 
Nile Valley. 

6. General.— It will be observed that in none of 
the cases mentioned as yet do we see an ordinary 
living person taking any part at all in a dream 
(giving a warning, coming from a distance, an- 
nouncing an approaching death, etc.) ; there is 
nothing of the nature of the interview of Patroclna 
and Achilles (If. xxiii. 65 ff.). And, on the other 
hand, we have no Egj’ptian examples of the 
dreamer going to a distant land in his dream, 
living the past over again, seeing future events, 
or, in a word, playing any of the parts that are so 
frequent in dreams of other religions. Besides 
the dreams already mentioned, in which the dead 
appear, the only other apparitious seem to have 
been of gods speaking on definite questions in the 
clear language of earth, and, sometimes, but more 
rarely, calling the attention of the sleeper to 
certain symbolical figures that must he inter- 
preted. 

We now come to the final question of what theory 
was probably held in Egypt as to the mechanism of 
the oream. No formal explanation has ever been 
given of this in any Egyptian text known to us, 
and there is little chance that there ever existed 
an oneirocritical work analogous to those pos- 
sessed by the Mediterranean world. The Egyp- 
tian dream is not connected rationally either with 
the mechanism of omens, or with the theory of 
‘influences,’ or witli the process of ‘intersigns.’ 
It is a tangible reality and is regarded as such, 
without i^sticism and, as a nile, without sym- 
bolism. There is not even any allusion, as by 
Penelope in the Odyssey (xix. 600 ff.), to the possi- 
bility of a fallacious dream. On the other hand, 
the absence of dreams in which the soul goes 
away or in which living persons appear is signifi- 
cant. As it is evident that the Egyptians, like 
other men, must have had dreams of this type, 
the fact that they omit to mention them in the 
texts proves that they did not consider them of 
importance. Now, if we admit, with Tylor (Prim. 
Cult.», i. 121, 440, ii. 24, 49, 76, 416), that these 
types of dreams are included in the list of the 
fundamental elements of primitive religious plieno- 
mena, it must he concluded that E^pt was already 
far beyond these conceptions, and had travelled 
far, in this connexion, from the ideas as to the 
r61e and nature of dreams cherished by the ma- 
jority of contemporary African peoples. In the 
last place, the theory of the dream seems to the 
present writer, after a careful examination of the 
Egyptian ideas, to be based not upon the separa- 
tion or tlie journey of one of the souls of a human 
being during sleep, but upon the liypersensitive- 
ness of tJie sleeping man. This fact may be of 
great interest for the history of comparative re- 
ligion. There would seem to correspond, in short, 
to the sleeping state a special sensitiveness en- 
abling the individual to see and hear beings that 
are alwaj's in existence, but cannot be perceived in 
a \yaking state because the senses are too gross. 
This would agree with the belief that on certain 
occasions or by certain processes man can actually 
acquire this Inoidity, by way of exception, in a 


waking state (e.g. ‘ to see invisible spirits ’ by 
rubbing the eyes with a magic substance ; or ‘ to 
read sealed writing’ through the matter of the 
case, etc.). ’The whole hypothesis agrees, how- 
ever, with the practice that we have established 
as fact or suspected as preliminary conditions in 
Egypt of obtaining a dream : prayer (t.e. an at- 
tenuated form of incantation), fasting, etc. The 
whole question would thus come under the general 
theory of the ecstatic process. Far from being, 
as in other religions, a sort of death, sleep in 
Egypt was a state of lucid supersensitiveness of 
the various souls contained in the individual. In 
support of this view, there is a very important 
phenomenon to be noted, viz. the ecstatic sleep of 
the sam, so often described or represented in the 
ritual and in the scenes of the famous ceremony 
known as the ‘ Opening of the Mouth’ of the dead. 
It is during this sleep that the sam acquires the 
power of seeing and hearing the soul of the dead 
‘ in all the forms which it takes,’ as the dreamer 
declares on awaking. 

Literature.— Thert Is no monopn^h on the myect. "Vari- 
ous facts are briefly given in ; A. Erman, Reliffion, Fr- ed., 
Paris, 1007, pp. 81, 211, 222 ; V. ErJnoni, Reiig. de CSopplf 
ancienne. Pans, 1010, Index : G. Maspero, Mitloire, i. (Paris, 
1895) 213, £66 ; Ph. Virey, Rclig. de Vane. Bgypte, Paris, 1010, 

? p. 120, 220 ; see, for the examples taken from the classics, 
. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ane. Egyptians, 
ed. liondon, 1878, i. 130, ii. 360, 461 , iii. 95, The text of the 
principal Pharaonic documents is given in J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1004-1007, ii. 816, UL 682, 
iv. 922; Maspero, Contes populaires^, fstis, 1005, pp. lS2f., 
145, 147, 167, 166, 256, 267. The only works in which the BUbject 
is approached theoretlcaUy are : E. A. W. Budge, Egyp. 
Magic, London, 1001, pp. 04, 206 ; G. Maspero, ‘Imhotep,’ in 
Journal dss Savants, 1001, and ' Comment Alexandre devint 
Dieu ’ (Annuaire de Vteole des hautes itudes, 1809), p. 28 f, 

George Fodcart. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Teutonic).— Dreams 
played a considerable part in the lives of the 
Teutons, but their significance was only prophetic. 
They were thought to foreshadow events in the 
future of the dreamer or his immediate surround- 
ings, but there is no hint that they played any 
part in religion. The idea tliat revelations as bo 
the nature of the gods could be made tlirough the 
agency of dreams seems to have been foreign to 
Teutonic conceptions, and the later mystical 
dreams of the Middle Ages must, therefore, be 
held to be a Christian growth. In Scanduiaiia, 
whence almost all our information for heathen 
times is obtained, dreams were not only divorced 
from religion, but also to a great extent from 
magic. The art of interpreting dreams was in 
no way connected with magical powers, but was 
usually found in combination with a philosophical 
attitude towards life, and a wide knowledge of the 
world. Thus, in the Laxdale Saga, Gndrun ap- 
peals to no witch-wife, but to Gest the Wise, a 
chief universally esteemed for his ripe wisdom, for 
the interpretation of her dream ; and in the Heims- 
kringla we find King Halfdan the Black con- 
sulting his wisest counsellor about his dream. 
Every one, however, was acquainted with the 
rudiments of the art of interpretation, and there 
seems to have been a general consensus of opinion 
as to the significance of certain phenomena in 
dreams; thus Gudrun, in the Lay of Atli, says 
that dreaming of iron portends fire ; and Hbgni, in 
the same poem, declares that his wife’s dream of a 
polar bear only foretells a storm from the east. 
The fact that most of the recorded Scandinavian 
dreams are cf ominous import must be ascribed to 
the selective process exercised by the authors of 
Saga or poem. The value of dreams, used as a 
literary device to deepen the atmosphere of doom 
which surrounds a fated house, was fully appreci- 
ated by them. So, before the catastrophic ending 
of the Atli (Attilaj poems, the wives of Hb'gni and 
Gunnar in vain strive to stay their husbands by 
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the recital of their dark dreams ; and the unsus- 
pecting Atli wakes Gudrun to tell her the dream 
which foreshadows his own death at her avenging 
hands. In many of the Sagas the suspense before 
a tragic happening is enhanced by dreams Avoven 
into tlie stoiy, notably in the Saga of Gisli the 
OutlaAv. However, Snorri Sturluson makes good 
use of a more cheerful type of dream in his his- 
tories of tlie Norwegian kings, shadoAving forth 
the glory of the royal line in tlie dream of a lofty 
tree, many-branched, spreading all oyer NorAvay 
and beyond it. Saxo Grammaticus, in his Gesta 
Danorum, tells us of a dream of King Gorm of 
Denmark which has a similar significance, and one 
is also recorded from SAveden. 

It is Avorth Avhile to examine a little more 
closely the various classes of foreboding dreams. 
The simplest type is merely a dream vision of 
Avhat is to come ; thus a great blaze indicates the 
burning of a house, and so on. But the dreams 
most frequently mentioned in the old Scandinavian 
sources image forth the persons involved under 
animal form, shoAving how deeply rooted Avas the 
idea of the fylgjci, the materialization, as it AA’cre, 
in animal form, of a man’s spirit, Avhich attended 
him through life, and could be seen in dreams, or 
by Avaking persons before the death of its OAvner 
(see fisOUL [Teut.]). Thus, in Njdls Saga, a dream 
of a bear folloAved by tAVO dogS is at once read as 
shoAvingtlie presence, in tlie neighbourhood, of tlie 
Avarlike Gunnar, Avith tAvo companions. Thorstein 
Egilsson, in the Gnnnlangs Saga, dreams of tAA-o 
eagles fighting over the possession of a SAvan : tlie 
eagles are the fglgjttr of the tA\'o riv'als for the love 
of his daughter, Avhose fglgjn is the SAVan. There 
is a remarkable similarity uetAveen this dream and 
that in the Nibelungcnhcd, Avhere X^riemhild sees 
tAVo eagles tear her pet falcon to pieces. Charle- 
magne^ dream of the meeting of a hear and a 
leopard, recorded in the Song of Roland, evidently 
belongs to this class. In other dreams, again, it 
is the guardian spirit, or a deceased member of the 
family, avIio appears to the living representative to 
Avarn him of danger or death— in tAvo stories the 
Avarning conveyed is of a landslip, from Avhich the 
dreamer is thereby enabled to escape. In later 
Christian times Ave find St. Olaf or one of the popu- 
lar Icelandic bishops fulfilling this Avaming func- 
tion. In tlie short Icelandic tale entitled the Dream 
of Thorstein, three female guardian spirits come 
Aveeping to Thorstein, imploring him to be AA’ary, 
for that his thrall Gilli seeks to murder him ; but 
their Avarning is in vain. Similar is the last dream 
of Glaumvbr, in the Lay of Atli, in Avhich she sees 
dead Avomen, clothed in sad-coloured Aveeds, come 
to call her husband Gunnar to the realms of the 
dead. It is characteristic of the stern Teutonic 
conception of the Avorkings of Fate that dreams 
are only seldom Avarnings to be profited by ; oflener 
they are foreshadoAvings of an inevitable doom. 
The gods never appear in dreams until faith in 
their divinity has been extinguished by Christi- 
anity. On the other hand, Ave must note that evil 
dreams beset the god Balder before his death 
(VegtamskvieSa, in the Older Edda). Niglitmares 
were not classed as dreams among the Teutonic 

E eople, but Avere (and indeed frequently are) attri- 
uted to the actual presence on the bed of a 
supernatural being, a mara, alp, or trade, or to 
the Avitchcraft of an ill-disposed neighbour. 

In Scandinavia, Avhere the interpretation of 
dreams Avas a secular art, unassociated AA-ith either 
magic or religion, the introduction of Christianity 
did not lessen the esteem in which it Avas held. 
Thus it is evidently no disgrace to the Icelandic 
bishop St. Thorldk that he took great pleasure in 
the recital of dreams. In England, hoAvever, the 
study of dreams is denounced by an early arch- 


bishop, together Avith magical practices, sooth- 
saying, and the like. That it held a loAver place 
in England than in Scandinavia seems also clear 
fi'oin the absence of dreams ns a literary device in 
Old English poems. In Germany, as Ave Jiave seen, 
the Rioelungenlied affords evidence for tlie same 
vieAV's on dreaming as prevailed in Scandinavia ; 
but, on the other hancf, avc find Walther von der 
Vogel Aveide making fun both of dreams and of the 
Avise Avomen Avho professed to interpret them. 
At the jAresent day, hoAvever, Germany is full of 
‘Traumblichor,’ giving rules for the interpretation 
of dreams, and especially as to tlie methods of 
detecting, in some detail of a dream, a lucky 
number in the State lotteries. These books have 
an immense sale, and it is a significant fact that 
in some parts of Germany the lottery agents them- 
selves sell ‘ Traumbucher,’ and that in Austria 
they have been forbidden by laAv to do so. In 
Franconia, the interpretation of dreams for lottery 
purposes is a kind of secret knoAvlcdge, very profit- 
able to its professors. 

It is a firm belief in most Teutonic countries 
that to sleep in a ncAV house, or at least in a now 
bed, is the best method of securing a dream ; it 
AA'os the method knoAA’n in the Middle Ages, and 
AA'as recommended to King Gorm of Denmark in 
heathen times. A curious variant of this practice 
Avos adopted by King Halfdan the Black. This 
Norwegian king slept in a pig-sty in order to cure 
himselt of the habit of dreamless sleep, AA'hich Avas 
considered a disquieting mental disease. In some 
parts of Germany it is tliought that, if the dreamer 
refrains from telling a bad dream until after mid- 
day, its accomplishment Avill be prevented. The 
frequent refusal of persons in the Icelandic SagM 
to relate their dreams, or their protests of dis- 
belief in dreams, may possibly be due to a similar 
idea. Without parallel in Teutonic sources is the 
death-bringing aream mentioned in the Icelandic 
Ljdsvctning Saga, Avhere the dream had such poAver 
that the first person Avho heard it must die. 

Certain nights, Avhose significance dates from 
heathen times, are considered the most important 
for dreams almost all oA’er Teutonic Europe, 
especially the TAveh'e Nights (the he.atlien Vule), 
and Midsummer Night. Both in SAA’eden and in 
Germany it is the custom to lay a bunch of nine 
different varieties of floAvers under the pilloAv on 
Midsummer Eve, to ensure that the dreams of the 
night shall come true. 

Ljtbratcrk. — W. Henzen, Uber die Traume in der altnor- 
discbenSapalitteratur, Leipzig, 1S90 ; A. Wuttke, DerdeiiUche 
Volktaberglaube der Gegcnicart^, ed. Berlin, 1900; J. Grimm, 
DeulicheMylhologie^ Berlin, 1875-78; O. Schrader, Heallexikon 
der indogenn. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1001, r.o. ‘Traum.’ 

B. B. PniLU'OTTS. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Vedic).— The chief 
passage in Vedic literature for the explanation of 
the psychology of dreams is Bfhaduranyaka Up- 
anisaa, ii’. 3. 9-14., Taa’o theories are advanced; 
(I )' in dreams the soul takes its material from the 
AA’orld and constructs for itself by its oavii light the 
objects Avhich it sees ; (2) in sleep the soul abandons 
the body and roams Avhere it Avill, hence the 
injunction not to aAvaken suildenly one Avho is 
sleeping, for in that case the soul may not find its 
AA^ay back to the body — an evil Avhich is hard to 
cure. For the later Avorkings over of this passage 
in the attempt to harmonize these theories, see 
Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. der Philos., 189411'., I. ii- 
271-274. For the present purpose the second 
hypothesis is the more important. Its difference 
from the first theory is ascribed by Deussen to 
the poetic form in Avhich it is presented. More 
probably the difference is deeper, and Ave have in 
these verses a poetic version of an extremely old 
belief freqiiently found among peoples at a Ioav 
stage of civilization, the existence of Avhich among 
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the Vedio peoples must be posited to explain the 
efforts made, from the Eigveda onwards, to remove 
the fancied effects of evil dreams. 

A' number of stanzas both in the Eigveda and 
in the Atharvaveda speak of an evil dream {duh- 
svapna, dvhsvapnya) as a calamity comparable with 
sin, diseasoVand witchcraft, or are employed in the 
ritual for the expiation of evil dreams. From the 
Eigveda may be cited: i. 89. 8-9, 99. 1, 114. 1, 
120. 12, ii. 28. 10, v. 82, 4-5, viii. 47. 14-18, x. 
36. 4, 37. 4, 127. 1 (the Batrmlkta, or rather its 
khila), and 164, 1. The thirty-third Pariii^ta of 
the Atharvaveda gives as the duhsvapnanaiana- 
gana (list of hymns that destroy the ellecta of evjl 
dreams) : Atharv. iv. 17. 5, yi. 45. 1, 46. 1, vii. 
100. 1, 108. 1-2, ix. 2. 2-3, x. 3. 6, xvi. 5. 1, and, 
as far as the subject-matter is concerned, might 
have included also: vi. 121. l = vii. 83. 4, xvi. 

6. 2, 8-9, xix. 56. 1, 67. 1. The last two hymns are 
employed at a ceremony called svastyayana, per- 
formed each morning to secure good fortune for tlie 
king (cf. Atharv. Par. viii. 1. .3). For the most 
part these'stanzas contain little that is distinctive. 
Typical is Eigveda x. 37. 4 : ‘ 0 Surya, with tliat 
light with which thou dost conquer darkness, with 
that sun -with which thou dost rise over all living 
creatures, with that drive away from us all weak- 
ness, impiety, disease, and evil dreams.’ 

In the hieratic literature the manipulation of 
these stanzas in the ritual is also quite common- 
place. Thus at Aitareya Aranyaka, iii. 2. 4. 18, 
one who has had an evil dream is ordered to fast, 
cook a pot of rice in milk, make oblations of it, 
each accompanied by a verse of the Rdtrisukta, 
feast the Brahmans, and eat the leavings of the 
oblation. Similar directions are mven in Sdnkhd- 
yana Gphya Siitra v, 5. 3-13, •with the additional 
requirement that the milk must be from a cow 
that is not black and that has a calf of the same 
colour. Furthermore, Eigveda i. 89. 8-9 must also 
be recited. In Aivalayana Gfhya Siitra iii. 6, 
5-6 the oblation is of rice grains, and is made to 
the sun with Kiev, v, 82. 4-5, viii. 47. 14-18, or ii. 
28. 10. With the first of these verses Samaveda i. 
141 is identical. Its niuttering is prescribed at 
Gohhila Gphya Sutra iii. 3. 32 (cf. Samavidhana i. | 
8. 7) in case of bad dreams. HiranyakeSin Gphya 
Sutra i. 17. 4 orders in a similar case a sacrifice of 
sesame and djya, accompanied by verses, one of 
which is equivalent to Atharv, vii. 101. Similar is 
the practice of M&nam Gp/iya Siitra ii, 16. Kat- 
ydyana ^rauta Sutra xxv. 11. 20 in the same case 
directs that a dik^ta (one who has taken the bath 
that consecrates him for the performance of a 
sacrifice) must mutter a verse practically equivalent 
to Atharv. ■vii. 100. 1 (cf. also Apastamhlya Srauta 
Siitra x. 13. 11). The JRigvidhdna i. 23, 2, 24. 1, 
25. 1, 30. 1, ii. 33. 2, iv. 20. 1 also enjoin the 
muttering of a number of verses to destroy the 
consequences of e'vil dreams. Noteworthy also is 
the fact that Sankh&yana Gphya Siitra i. 7. 2 in- 
cludes most of the verses from the Eigveda in the 
list of verses to be recited each morning. 

In the Atharvan ritual the practices are more 
striking; of them -jraMfifot xlvi. 9-13 gives a list. 
While reciting Atharv. vi. 45 and 46, the person 
who has had a bad dream washes his face. When 
the dream was very bad, he offers tvith these hymns 
a cake of mixed grains, or deposits, while reciting 
the hymns, such a cake in the land of an enemy. 
Or after a bad dream one may recite Atharv. vii. 
100, 1 and turn on the other side. Whenever any one 
dreams that he has eaten, he must recite Atharv. 
vii. 101 and look round about him. Atharv. yi, 
46. 2-3 may he substituted for any of the above 
mptras. Among the ParUi?tajt, the Ghrtavclc^ana 
vin. 2. 6 comprises in its efi'ects the destruction 'of 
evil dreams, and in Atharv. Par. xxxiii, 1. 3 it 


is stated that Indra formerly suffered from such 
dreams until the Glirtakambala afforded him relief. 

The ceremonies show that their purpose is not to 
secure immunity from the actual discomforts of 
nightmare, and also that the dream is not looked 
upon merely as a bad omen, but rather as an actual 
contamination. This view is but the logical result 
of combining the theory that in dreams the soul 
leaves the body and actually undergoes the 
experiences which the waking mind remembers 
with the Vedic belief that sin is not only a moral 
delinquency, but much moi'e, a gMosi-physical 
contamination. Under these circumstances an 
excursion into dreamland must have appeared to 
the Vedic mind as fraught with possible dangers. 
The metliods taken to remove them naturally 
resemble the attempts to remove actual impurities, 
physical or spiritual — viz. ablutions and the trans- 
ferring of the burden to another. The latter 
means, whicli is symbolized in the Atharvan ritual 
by the depositing of the cake in the enemy’s land, 
is expressed in the Eigveda itself, viii. 47. 1411., by 
the prayer to Ugas (Dawn) to transfer the evil 
dream to Trita Aptya, the scape-goat of the gods. 
For this mythological concept the Atharvaveda 
characteristically shows in its re-modelling of the 
stanzas a human enemy. In some cases apparently 
the contamination arises from association with 
spirits of the dead. Tlius at ^atapatha Bruhmana 
xiii. 8. 4. 4, persons returning from a funeral, 
among other precautions to escape the uncanny 
inffuences, wipe themselves with an apamdrga 
plant, imploring it to drive _ away, among other 
evils, bad dreams. The association with the world 
of Yama may also be seen in Atharv. vi. 46, xix. 
56 ; and it is most probable that the ‘ friend ’ of 
Eigv. ii. 28. 10 (—Maitrdyanl Sainhita iv. 229. 3) 
who speaks to one of danger in sleep, and against 
whom Vanina’s protection is implored, is a 
departed spirit. 

Auspicious dreams naturally appear much less 
frequently in the ritual. At Clmdnaogya Vpanisad 
V, 2. 8-9 it is stated that if, during the progress of 
a sacrifice intended to procure the fulfilment of a 
wish, the saorificer sees in his dreams a woman, he 
m:^ infer the success of his sacrifice. 

Divination by means of dreams is attested by 
Sdnuividhdna iii. 4. 1-2, where two ceremonies are 
described that ensure prophetic dreams. 

Dreams as omens. — That the interpretation of 
dreams must have begun to occupy the attention 
of the Brahmans at a very early period is implied 
in the very fact of the recognition of the evil 
character of some dreams. It is also corroborated 
by the mention at an early time of certain minute 
particulars as constituting evil dreams. Tims 
Eigv. viii. 47. 16 mentions as ominous the making 
of an ornament, or the weaving of a garland (for 
explanation of these omensfrom the later liternbure, 
cf, Pischel, ZDMG xl. 111). The Aitareya AruT}- 
yaka iii. 2. 4. 1611. gives a number of dreams that 
forebode death : e.g., if a person sees a black man 
with black teeth and that man kills him, if a 
boar kills liiin, if a monkey jumps on him, if he 
is carried swiftly by the wind, if he swallows gold 
(emblematic of life) and vomits it, if be eats 
lioney or chews stalks, or wears a single (red) 
lotus, or drives a chariot liarnossed with asses or 
boars, or, wearing a wreath of red flowers, drives a 
black cow with a black calf towards the south (cf. 
Aufrecht, ZDMG xxxii. 673 ff.). The explanation 
of the requirement (see above) that dreaming of 
eating shall be followed by an expiation is 
doubtful, Caland regards it as an omen of lack of 
food, on the principle that dreams go by contraries. 
But dreaming of eating is in its^f a good omen 
(cf. Pischel, Album-Kern, Leyden, 1903, p. 116 fl'.). 
Pischel’s explanation, that it is the failure to find 
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in the morning the food dreamed of which con- 
stitutes the omen, seems forced. The commenta- 
tor’s remark, that while reciting Atharv. vii. 101 
he looks around as if he had eaten food, suggests a 
different explanation. His soul has incautiously 
eaten food — an act surrounded by superstitious 
practices because of the supposed danger of the 
entrance of a demon (see Disease and Medicine 
Vedic]), — and the dreamer now seeks to take the 
precautions which his soul omitted in the dream. 

Litkratueh. — ^The minuteness ot the omens cited points to a 
full development of this pseudo-science at an early period. In 
agreement with them are the systematic expositions of the 
subject, although the surviving works are of a much later date. 
First among these is to be mentioned the sixty-eighth I^ariiif(a 
of the Atharvaveda, entitled Svapnadhj/dya (the chapter 
on dreams), Cf. The ParUiffae of the Atharvaveda, ed. 
G. M. Bolling and J. v. Negelein, vol. 1. Leipzig, 1909-10. 
Certain phases of the subject are treated in the Purapas 
(cf. ilatiya P, 242, MUrkary^ya P. 43, Viyu P. 19, Apni 
P. 228. 14, Brahmavaivarta P. iv. 76) and the astrological 
works. The Epics also contain tales ot prophetic dreams; cf. 
Mahabhiirata v. 143. 30£f. ; Jldm. ii. 69. 16 (Schlegel), v. £7. 
Ufl, (Oorreaio). The Instances of visions mentioned in Indian 
literature have been collected hy L. Scherman, Materialien 
rur Gench. der ind. yisionalilteratur, Leipzig, 1892; cf. also 
E. Hnltzsch, Prolegomena zu det Vaeantardja Qaktma, do. 
1879, p. 16 B. A detailed treatment of the dream superstitions 
of the Hindus is about to be published by J. v. Negelein. 

G. M. Bolling. 

DRESS. — An analysis of the relations of man’s 
clothing with his development in social evolution 
will naturally be chiefly concerned with psycho- 
logical categories. When once instituted, for 
whatever reasons or by whatever process, dress be- 
came a source of p.sychical reactions, often complex, 
to a greater extent .(otving to its more intimate 
connexion with personality) than any other material 

E roduct of intelligence. Some outline of the 
istorical development of dress will be suggested, 
rather than drawn, as a guide to the main inquiry. 
The practical or, if one may use the term, the 
biological uses and meaning of dress, are simple 
enough and agreed upon. These form the first 
state of the material to be employed by the social 
consciousness. Its secondary states are a subject 
in themselves. 

I. Origins.^ — ^The primary significance of dress 
becomes a difficult question as soon as we pass 
from tlie institution in being to its earliest stages 
and its origin. For speculation alone is possible 
when dealing with the genesis of dress. Its con- 
clusions will be probable, in proportion as they 
satisfactorily bridge the gulf between the natural 
and the artiiicial stages of human evolution. The 
information supplied by those of the latter that 
are presumably nearest to the natural state, to 
Protantkropus, is not in itself a key to the origin 
of clothing, but, on the other hand, the mere 
analogy of animal-life is still less helpful. An 
animal has a natural covering more etncient for 
the two uses of protection against the environment 
and of ornamentation as a sexual stimulus. An 
animal may become adapted to a clmnge, for 
instance to^ an Arctic climate, hy grooving a thick 
far which_is_ white. It may be supposed that, to 
meet a similar change, man invents the use of 
artificial coverinm. But this old argument is 
contradicted by all the facts. 

It may serve, however, to point by contrast the 
actual continuity of the natural and the artificial 
stages, tho_ physical and the psychical stages, of 
our evolution. If we say that man is the only 
animal that uses an artificial covering for the body, 
we are apt to forget that even when clothed he is 
subject to the same enwonmental influences as in 
the ages before dress. Again, there is no hint that 
the approach of a glacial epoch inaugurated the 
invention of dress. But it is an established fact 
that the survivors of immigrantsS to changed 
conditions of climate and geological environment 
become physically adapted by some means of 


interaction and in certain directions of structure, 
which are just coming to be recognized. The 
British settlers in North America have assume^l 
the aboriginal type of the Indian face and head ; 
migrants from lowlands to uplands develop round- 
headedness ; from tlie temperate zone to the tropics 
man develops frizzly hair, and so on. The most 
obvious of these natural adaptations, physio, 
logically produced, to the environment is pigmenta- 
tion. The skin of man is graded in colour from 
the Equator to the Pole. The deeper pigmentation 
of the tropical skin is a protection against the 
actinic rays of the sun ; the hlondness or northern 
races, like the white colour of Arctic animals, 
retains the heat of the body. 

If we followed the analogy of the animal, we 
should have to take into account the fact that a 
mechanical intelligence enables it to obviate certain 
disadvantages of its natural covering. The animal 
never exposes itself unnecessarily ; its work, in 
the case of the larger animals, is done at night, not 
in the glare of the sun. Automatically it acquires 
an artificial covering in the form of shelter. If 
man in a natural state followed a similar principle, 
he would be at no more disadvantage than is the 
animal. A similar argument applies to the other 
use mentioned above, namely, sexual decoration. 
What these considerations suggest is that man wm 
not forced by necessity to invent. The reason is 
at once deeper and simpler. Again, we get the 
conclusion that one primary use and meaning of 
dress is not so much to provide an adaptation to a 
climate as to enable man to be superior to weather ; 
in other words, to enable him to move and be 
active in circumstances where animals seek shelter. 
The principle is implicit in the frequent proverbial 
comparison of clothing to a house. 

Dress, in fact, as a secondary human character, 
must be treated, as regards its origins, in the same 
way as human weapons, tools, and machines. 
Dress increases the static resisting power of the 
surface of the body, just as tools increase the 
dynamic capacity of the limbs. It is an extension 
(and thereby an intension) of the passive area of 
the person, just as a tool is of the active mechanism 
of the arm. It is a second skin, as the other is a 
second hand. 

Further, if we take an inclusive view of evolution, 
admitting no break between the natural and the 
artificial, hut regarding the latter as a sequence to 
the former, we shall he in a position to accept 
indications that hotli stages, and not the former 
only, are subject to the operation of the same 
mechanical laws, and show (with the necessary 
limitations) similar results. These laws belong to 
the interaction of the organism and the environ- 
ment, and the results are found in what is called 
adaptation, an optimum of equilibrium, a balanced 
interaction, between the two. In this connexion 
we may take examples from two well-marked 
stages m tlie evolution of our subject, the one 
showing a deficiency, the other a sufficiency, of the 
artificial covering of the body. A good observer 
remarks of the Indians of Guiana, not os a result - 
of habituation, hut as a first impression of their 
naked forms, tliat ' 

*lt ii a niMt cnrions but certain fact that theta people, 
even as they wander in the street* of Georgetown, oo not 
appear naked.* l 

The other case is that of the Chaco Indians ; 

‘The Indian is perfectly suited to his environment; even his 
picturesque costume and the ornamental painting with whicli 
he adorns his body is in perfect harmony with his surroundings. 
The colours blend so beautifully that there is no doubt what- 
ever that the Indian has, in a very great degree, the idea of 
fitness and harmony.’^ 

If we qualify in the last sentence the word ‘ idea’ 

1 E. r. Im Thnm, Indian* of Gniana, 1883, p. 194. 

9 W. B. Grubb, An Unknottn People in an unknoien Land 
The Indian* of the Paraguayan Chaco, 1911, p. 65. 
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by the adjective ‘antomatic’ or ‘unconscious,’ 
iveshnU have a sound explanation of a very 
remarkable phenomenon. The point of the pheno- 
menon is that the evolution of man’s artificial 
covering maintains a balance or harmony with the 
environment, particularly in respect to light, just 
as was the case with the naked Indian skins, 
arrived at just ns mechanically, but throngh the 
unconscious reaction of the retina. Thus, there 
is a real continuity between the adajitive colour of 
the chameleon, and similar cases of so-called 
protective coloration (which is primarily merely a 
mechanical attuning to the environment), and 
the harmony which numan dress may show vrith 
its surroundings. The selective process has not 
been conscious, but neither has it been accidental. 
It is the result of law. Eoually unconscious in 
its first stages was the auaptation of dress to 
temperature. 

This brings us no nearer to the origins of dress, 
though it clears the ground. Still further to 
simplify speculation, we may notice some prevalent 
hypotheses on the subject. Dress being a coi'erin", 
it assumes, when instituted, all the applicable 
meanings which the idea of covering involves. But 
it by no means follows that all of these, or even 
any, were responsible for its original institution. 

'There is, first, the hypothesis that clothing 
originated in the decorative impulse. This has the 
merit of providing a cause which could operate 
through unconscious intelligence, automatic feel- 
ing. Stanley Hall found that of the three functions 
of clothing whose realization and expression he 
investigate in a questionnaire — protection, orna- 
ment, and Lotzean self-feeling — the second is by 
far the most conspicuous in childhood. The child 
is unconscious of sox, otherwise this statistical 
result might be brought into line with the sexual 
ornamentation of animals. And, though it is 
unsafe to press any analogy between the civilized 
child and tne savage, the savages known to science 
are, ns a rule, very fond of finery, absolutely, and 
not always in relation to the other sox. 

•Ttic natural man,’ aays Katrcl,' ‘will underpo any trouble, 
any discomfort. In order to beautify hlineelf to the best of his 
power.' 

Dandies, Im Thum * remarks, are about as frequent 
among the Indians as in civilized communities. At 
Port More.sby, in New Guinea, young men actually 
practise tight-lacing, to be smart and fashionable.’ 
In these spheres, indeed, it is chiefly the young, if 
not more children, who express the impulse to 
decoration. Of the Daj’aks of Borneo a good 
observer has remarked that a 

‘love of nncry Is Inherent In the young: of both sexes; the 
elderly 'are less fond of it and olten dress vor}’ shabbily, and 
save up their good clothes for their offspring.' * 

It is in accordance with the rule among animals 
that among primitive peoples the male sex chiefly 
assumes decoration. Ornaments among the Indians 
of Guiana are more worn by men than by women. 
The stock ornamentation is paint ; scented oils ore 
used ns vehicles. 


*A man, when he wants to dress well, perhaps entirely coats 
both his feet up to the ankles with a crust of red ; his whole 
trunk he sometimes stains uniformly with Wuc-blaok, more 
rarely with n-d, or he covers it with an Intricate pattern of lines 
of either colour ; he puts a streak of red along the bridge of his 
nose ; where his eyebrows were till he pulled them out he puts 
two red lines ; at the top of the arch of hii forehead he puts a 
big lump of red paint, and probably he scatters other spots and 
lines somewhere on his face.* Down is often used with r^ 
paint* 


But this analogy is not to be pressed, though i 
is sound as far a-s it goes. It applies, that is, up t< 
a certain Mint in social evolution. Bevond tha 
point the balance inclines the other way, and fo 
the last five hundred years of European civilizatioi 

1 Bitt of Sfankind, Eng. tr. lSOO-8, 1. 65. 3 Op. eit. 169 

* uaddon, tlead-huniert, 1601. p. C56. 

* Brooke Low, In JAJ xxil. (ISW) 41. 

* Im Thum, op. eft. lO.S ff. 


decorative dress has been confined to women. Dur- 
ing a previous period of some centuries — to be 
regarded as one of unstable equilibrium — not only 
did the curve of luxury in dress reach its highest 
point, but there were attempts— spasmodic, it is 
true — to put douTi any tendency towards such 
luxury on the part of women, prostitutes being 
excepted. The previous stage— one of veiyf con- 
siderable length— is still that of Islfim ; its signifi- 
cance and origin will conceni us later. Its chief 
feature was the principle that female dress should 
be not ornamental, but protective— of the rights of 
the husband. Thus we may infer that, in the 
latest stage, woman as a sex has not only gained 
freedom, and the right to fascinate, previously pos- 
sessed by tlie courtesan alone, but 1 ms also shifted 
the equilibrium of sex to a more permanent and 
eflicient position. The story of woman's uncon- 
scious struggle for a monopoly of beauty in dress 
thus illustrates an important social movement. 

In practical investigation it is difficult, as Katzel * 
observes, to say ‘ where clothing ends and orna- 
ment begins,’ or, on the previous h3'potheHi8, where 
clothing springs out of onianient. Since either 
may obviously develop into the other when both 
are instituted, it is idle to examifie such cases. 
Cases where one or the other is absolutely un- 
known might serve, but there are no examples of 
this. If an instance, moreover, of the presence 
of clothing and entire absence of ornament wore 
observed, it would be impossible to argue that 
clothing cannot be subject to the decorative im- 
pulse. In any case, there is the self-feeling, satis- 
faction in individuality, to be reckoned with, for 
the impulse to linerj' is only one phase of it. 

The supporters of the ornamentation hypothesis 
of the origin of dress have an apparently strong 
argument in the Brazilians and the Central Aus- 
tralians, These recentlj’ studied peoples possess 
no clothing in the ordinary sense of the term. But 
they wear ornament, and on special occn-sions a 
great deal of it. Brazilian men wear a string 
round the lower abdomen, the women a strip of 
bark-cloth along the perineum, tied to a similar 
abdominal tlireM. This is sometimes varied by 
a small decorative enlargement. The Central 
Australian man wears a waist-string, to whicli is 
tied a pubic tassel. Corresponding to the last in 
the case of the women is a very small apron. 
Leaving the waist-string out of account, we have 
remaining the question of the erogenous centre. 
In both the decoration hypothesis and the conceal- 
ment hypothesis this centre is the focus of specula- 
tion. If the Australian tassel of the male sex and 
the leaf-like enlargement of the Brazilian woman’s 
perineal thread are considered suiKirficially, they 
may appear to be, if not ornaments, at least 
attractions. But if this be granted, it does not 
follow that we have liere the first application of 
the idea of dress. 

It would be impossible to make out a case to 
prove that these appurtenances can ever have 
satisfied Die idea of concealment, as on the next 
hj'pothesis is assumed. This hypothesis is to the 
effect that male jealousy instituted clothing for 
married women. Katzel * observes that, if clothing 
was originallj- instituted for purposes of protection 
only, the feet and ankles would have oeen pro- 
tected first. Clothing, he holds, stands in unmis- 
takable relation to the sexual life. ‘ The first to 
■wear complete clothes is not the man, who has to 
dash through the forest, but the married woman.’ 
The primary function of her dress is to render lier 
unattractive to others, to conceal her body from 
other men’s eyes. In the lower strata of human 
evolution he considers that dress as a protection 
from rain and cold is far less common. 

1 Op. ei<. 1, 65. s/6. L88t 
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Bnt, if vrc may argue from tlie practice of exist- 
ing savages, this liypotfiesis cannot hold ex'en of 
the origin of female clothing. Only_ by straining 
can it be applied to that of men. It is certainly a 
vcra cau-aa, at a certain stage in barbarism (the 
stage when naves became ‘ property ’), of the cus- 
toms of shrouding and veiling women, and of 
confiscating all a maiden’s ornaments and fine^ 
when she became a wife. But it does not explain 
the origin of the small apron worn in very’ early 
stages, or of the mere thread in the earliest, and 
we cannot deny these articles a place in the category 
of dress. 

A freq^aent corollary of such views is that 
modesty IS a result, not a cause, of clothing (so 
Sergi). But, as Havelock Ellis obsen'es, 

•many races which go absolutely naked possess a hlphly de- 
velop^ sense ot modcslj.*! Andamanese women *nre so 
modest that they will not renew their leaf aprons In the pres- 
ence of one another, bnt retire to a secluded spot for this pur- 
pose; cx’cn when partinp with one of their ftod-appendages 
Itails of leaves suspended from the back of the g-irdle) to a 
female friend the delicacy they manifest for the fcelinRS of the 
hysVanders In their mode of removing it almost amounts to 
prudishne«s' : yet they wear no clothing In the ordinary sense.* 
UlieOuiana Indians, when they want to change their single gar- 
ment, cither retire from sight or nut the new over the old, and 
then withdraw the latter.* Mooesty la ‘In Its origins Inde- 
pendent of clothing ; • • • phj-siologlcal modest}- takes pre- 
cedence of anatomical modesty ; and the primary factors of 
modesty were probably developed long before the discovery of 
either ornaments or garments. The rise ot clothing probably 
had its first ps}'ch!c basis on an emotion of modesty already 
oompositcly formed of these elements.^ 

Tills last Btatcnient, of course, ennnot hold of 
the ultimate genesis of clothing. But, once in- 
stituted, it was sure to coincide with emotions of 
modesty. The general connexion between modesty 
and dress Is a subject of little importance, except 
in 80 fur ns it has involved the creation of false 
modesty, Ixith indiridually and socially. Modest}’, 
where there is dress, tends to bo concentrated upon 
it mechanically. 'NVhon clothing is once estab- 
lished, the growth of the concejition of women ns 
property emphasizes its importance, and incrcn-scs 
the anatomical modesty of women. Wnitz held 
that mole jealousy is the primary origin of cloth- 
ing, and therefore of modesty. Diderot had held 
this view. Often married women alone are clothed. 
It is ns if before marriage a xvoinan was free and 
naked ; after marriage, clothed and a slave. 

‘The gannenl «ppcar»— Uloglcally, though naturally— amoral 
and physical protection agalrut any attack on bb (the husband's] 
projierty.'s 

But the fact of dross serving as concealment 
involved the possibility of attraction by mystery, 
Even when other emotions tlian modesty, em- 
phasized bv male jealousy, intervene, they may 
work togctlicr for sexual attraction. 

•The todal fear of arousing dbguit combine* easily and per- 
fectly with any new development fn the invention of ornament 
or clothing *» lexual lures. Even among the most civfllred 
race* It ha* often been noted that the fashion of feminine gar- 
invnv*{a»al»o sometime* the tiee of ecent*) ha* the double ob- 
ject of concealing and attracting. It la *o with ifie little apron 
of the young sax-age belle. The heightening of the attraction fa 
indeed a logical ouU»me of the fear of evoking disgust.'* 

Similarly xx-c find in the most primith-e clothing 
a curions interchange of concealment, protection, 
decoration, and advertisement. As has l»ecn hinted, 
when an appurtenance has come to be attaclied to 
the sexual area, llic resulting psychical reactions 
are sigiiiCcant. In the prcx-ions natural stage 
there is no artificial stimulus ; noxv, there hi «ucli 
nn addition to the natural stimulus, first b}* mere 
attraction or sipnificiition, and later by decoration 
or x-ciling. In the mind of the subject also there 
oonie-i, first, the con*cmnsnes» of sex, and later the 
enhancing of *elf-fceling, whicli in the case of drew 
i.’enenilly, and not merely sexual, Is distributed 
tbroughoQt the |>erMna 5 ity. The subject s material 

> SluSt*» in fXs /'cjYAcfixgy e/Stx, L (ISST) J. 

» Kan. la Jjf/ *5L (Hit-iiJJfH, ni- 

» Ics Tbiini. #j»- j®*- * n. ta-*, fm. eit. L ST. 
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personality is increased by clothing, and his psychi- 
cal reaction is proportional to this. The result is 
a rich complex of self-consciousness, modesty, and 
self-feeling generally, the balance betxveen them 
x'arying according to circumstances. But it is 
liighly improbable that such impulses could have 
led to the invention of dress, much less of mere 
attachments and appurtenances. Their only means 
of expression woulu have been ornament. 

Finally, there is the protection-hypothesis. Sud- 
den falls in the temperature, rains and winds and 
burning sunshine, the danger of injuring the feet 
and the skin of the body generally wlien in the 
forest, and the need of body-armour against the 
attacks of insects and of dangerous animals seem 
obvious reasons for the invention of dress. But 
they do not explain the process of invention, which 
is the main problem. The cloak, the skirt, the 
apron, cannot have been invented in ansxver to a 
need, directly, xx-ithout any stages. The inven- 
tion of cloth was first necessary, and this xx-as sug- 
gested by some natural covenng. The only line 
of development xvhich seems possible is from pro- 
tective ligatures. Tliere are numerous facta xvhich 
apparently point to such nn origin of clotliing. 
One of tlie most characteristic ‘ornaments’ of 
savages all over the w-orld is the armlet. It is 
quite probable that this has an independent origin 
in the decorative impulse, like the necklace. Bub 
liere and there xve find bands xx’om round the 
ankles, knees, wrists, and elbows, tlie object of 
xx-liich is clearly to protect the sinexvs and muscles 
from strains. The pain of a strained mnaole being 
cosed by the grip of the hand, the suggestion of 
an artificial grip might naturally folloxv, and a 
system of ligatures xvould be the result. 

The A’agaa wear black rinj:* of cane round the knee— M eoroe 
*ay, to yive strength for climbing.! The Mala)-s wear band* and 
natures to protect the muscles and prevent strains, as, for In- 
stance, round the xvrisls and below the knee.* Ratiel observet 
that tnn-rings may be useful in striking and warding off blow-*, 
But the Idea ot » ccstus Is untikely to be the primar}- motix-o for 
ligatures.* The Chacos wear anklets of feathers, cliiefly to pro- 
tect their feet against snake-bites.* 

_ Wild peoples, in fact, understand quite xvell the 
limitations and tlie capacity of the human organ- 
ism in respect to the environment. Wo may 
credit them with an adequate system of supply- 
ing natural deficiencies, and of assisting natural 
advantages also. For instance, the Malays ex- 
plain the object of the papoose for infants as being 
to prevent the child from starting and so straining 
itself.* And it seems probable that there is a con- 
nexion between the earlier use of the ligature 
and the prevalent custom of xvearing metal rings 
or wire as a decoration. Men and women of tlie 
Wntu.si wear round the ankles innumerable coils of 
iron wire, representing a weight of many pounda 
The xx-omen wear heavy bracelets of brass.* It is 
possible, also, that in certain cases dress itself 
might have been developed from the same source. 
Thus, xx-hen xve compare the following tjTio of 
body^lre-'is xvith the frequent use, in earlier stages, 
of a pliant bough or cane as a girdle, we can 
imagine the jwssibility that the invention of the 
Blieet-form ot covering might hax’c l>ecn delayed 
by the extension of the Uandage-fonn. 

The garment, termed lamUt, of the Sakarang women, la a 
aerfe* of cane hoops covered with Innumerable small braw fink*. 
The aerie* encaeing the wairt fit* dose. It aometime* extetwli 
right tip to the hreart*. Tlie Ula Af and Kgkari women wear 
eight to ten parallel rows of large hraw rings round the waUt, 
They are atrung on ratuns, and fixed to a cane network Inrids 
them. Dense coil* of thick braaa wire are also worn on the 
ftya.* 


* T. C. ITodaon, Th* Pij* Trit*t cf Manipur, 1911, p. tS- 
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Btit the ligature as a primary stage of sheet- 
clothing might have developed merely by add- 
ing to its breadth. Given a girdle, we might 
suppose a natural enlargement of its depth. And 
among the various bands used by the lowest 

S les there is a gradation of the kind. The 
ets of the Indians of Guiana are broad cotton 
bands or string.* Yet there is no evidence to show 
that such a development, from the belt to the 
kilt, bos been the main origin of the skirt-form of 
dress. A skirt supplying its own belt is generally 
a late modification. 

Examination of the earliest peoples inevitablj’’ 
leads to a rejection of the ligature-hypothesis. 
Every consideration goes to show that the earliest 
ligature was not intended to support the muscles. 
It is inconceivable that the use of string in the 
Guiana example can be intended for such a pur- 
pose. In the next place, it must be borne in mind 
that the cliief area of the organism with which 
dress proper is concerned is the central part of the 
body, the trunk. Now, the great majority of the 
lowest peoples known wear no clothes. Shelter 
is used instead. But there is very commonly a 
waist-string, and it is more used by men than by 
women. \Ve assume that the gir^e is the point 
of departure for the evolution of dress, and the 
mechanism of that departure will be presently dis- 
cussed. But for the origin of body-clothing it is 
necessary to find the origin of the girdle. The 
civilized idea of a girdle is to bind up a skirt or 
trousers. This is certainly not its object among 
the earliest peoples, who have nothing to tie up. 
It might be supposed that the original purpose of 
the girdle was that of the abdominal belt, useful 
both as a muscle-ligature and to alleviate the 
pangs of hunger. But the earliest girdles are 
merely strings, and string is useless for such pur- 
poses. String, moreover, made of grass or vege- 
table fibre, or animal sinew or human hair, is an 
earlier invention than the bandage. Its first form 
was actually natural, the pliant bough or stem. 

It is significant that this waist-string is chiefly 
a male appendage, and that it is worn neither 
tight nor very loose. Both facts are explained by 
the purpose for which the string is worn. It is 
neither a bandage nor a suspender, but a con- 
tinuous pocket. The savage finds it indispensable 
for carrying articles which he constantly needs, 
and which othenrise would encumber his hands. 
Once fitted with a waist-string, the body, as a 
machine, is enormously improved, being able to 
carry the artificial aids of manual operations 
ready for use as occasion requires, without ham- 
pering the work of that universal lever, the hand. 

We can only speculate vaguely as to the series 
of ‘ accidents ’ which led to the idea of the waist- 
string. It was, no doubt, analogous to the series 
which ended in the invention of artificial hands in 
the shape of weapons and tools, but it was cer- 
tainly much later in time. The varied uncon- 
scious ideas of bolding, gripping, and encircling, 
which the muscular experience of the hand im- 
printed on the brain, might have evolved the 
principle and practice of a hold-all round the 
trunk, without the occurrence of any fortunate 
accidents whatever. The natural position of the 
himds when at rest would be rejected by uncon- 
scious reasoning in favour of a more convenient 
spot, slightly higher, which would not interfere 
irith the movements of the legs. The downward 
tapering of the thigh, moreover, renders it im- 
possible to keep a string in position. In this 
connexion it is worth noting that knee- and ankle- 
bands are commonly used in various stages of 
culture for the purpose of holding implements. 

The waist-string, therefore, being earlier than 
I Im Thiim, op. eiC. 197. 


clothing proper, and being, as we have suggested, 
the point of departure for the wearing of cover- 
ings, we have next to examine the mechanism of 
the connexion between them. The use of the 
string as a liolder being given, it would serve not 
only as a pocket, but as a suspender for leaves or 
bunches of grass, if for any reason these were 
required. The point to be emphasized here is 
that the presence of a suspender would suggest 
the suspension and therefore the regular use of 
articles for which there had been no original de- 
mand. If, for occasional purposes, a decoration 
or covering was desired, there was the waist-string 
ready for use. Central as it was, the decoration 
or covering would fall below it and be thus applied 
automatically to the perineal region. Similarly, 
the hair of the head is a natural holder, though 
much less efficient, and it is used to support leaf- 
coverings or flower-decorations. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon a description of 
the various zones of the body which require pro- 
tection, such as the spine at the neck and in the 
small of the back, against sun and cold, or the 
mucous membranes of the perineal region, against 
insects. The use of clothing of certain te.xtures 
and colours to maintain a layer of air about the 
skin at a temperature adapted to that of the body, 
and to neutralize those rays of light which are 
deleterious to the nervous system and destructive 
of protoplasm, is also out of place here. We may 
note, however, that by unconscious selection the 
evolutionof dressliasprobablyfollowedathoroughly 
hygienic course. But no principles of such hygiene, 
except the very simplest, can have occurred to 
primitive man. One of the simplest, however, we 
may admit for tropical races— the nse of a pro- 
tection against insects. The perineal region is 
most subject to their attacks when man is naked, 
owing to the sebaceous character of the surface 
and its relatively higher temperature. These facts, 
no doubt, more than anything else, are the ex- 

lanation of primitive habits of depilation. But 

epilation is not a complete protection. Something 
positive is required. The use of bunches of grass 
or leaves is natural and inevitable, as soon as there 
is something to hold them, namely, the waist- 
string. A parallel method is the use of a second 
string depending from the waist-string in front 
and behind, and passing between the Tegs. The 
Brazilian strip of bast used by women, and the red 
thread which takes its place in the Trumai tribe, 
though ‘they attract attention like ornaments 
instead of drawing attention away,’ yet, as Von 
den Steinen * also satisfied himself, provide a pro- 
tection against insects, a serious pest in the forests 
of Brazil. These inter-crural strings protect the 
mucous membrane, without, however, concealing 
the parts, as do leaves and grass. In the present 
connexion their chief interest is the use made of 
the waist-string. When cloth was invented, the 
first form of the loin-cloth was an extension of the 
inter-crural thread. It may be illustrated from 
the Indians of British Guiana, though it is prac- 
tically universal, significantly enough, among 
tropical and sub-tropical peoples. 

The Guiana man wears a narrow strip, called tap ; it is passed 
between the legs, and the ends ore brought up at back ana front 
and suspended on a rope-like belt. Tlie women wear an apron, 
caDcd guepu, hung from a string round the waist. Very young 
children before wearing a cloth have a string round the waist. 
The lap is often made of bark, beaten till soft.* The lap 
method is emploj ed by the Veddas of Ceylon,* and by numerous 
early races throughout the world. 

As the various methods of draping and tying 
developed with man’s familiarity with sheet-dress, 

1 l/nUr den JfaturvbUeni Zeniral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 1894, 
p. 1001, For other protective coverings for the organs, against 
insects, see Wilken-Pleyte, Uandleidvng voor de vergelijkende 
Volkmkunde van BederlandscA-lndie, Levden, 1893, p. 37 f. 

* Im Thurn, op. oil. 194. 

* O. O, and B, Z. Sellgmann, The I'eddat, 1911, p. 93. 
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the later form of loin-cloth naturally superseded the 
earlier. A length of cloth passed round the w’aist 
and between tlie legs, the ends depending, was 
both more convenient and more comfortable. In 
the first place it supplied a broader bandage, and, 
being two articles in one, was more easily Kept in 
position. This is the familiar and widely prevalent 
‘ loin-cloth.’ ' Secondly, it supplied a more efficient 
method of binding the male organs. There is no 
doubt that the naked male often finds it desirable, 
for obvious anatomical reasons which do not 
trouble the animal (whose organs are practicallj' 
withdrawn into the perineal surface), to confine 
these parts. Hence, it may be conjectured, the 
use of a perineal cloth for men and of a mere 
apron or skirt for women — a distinction of the 
earliest date and generally maintained. As showing 
the practice of such confinement, it is enough to 
point to a common use of the earlier waist-string. 
The end of the organ is placed under the string, 
made tiglit enough to hold it flat against the 
abdomen.^ 

The development of the apron and skirt is a 
simple extension (given the suspensory string and 
the invention of cloth) of the use of leaves hung 
from the waist. The frequent use of a rear-apron 
as a sitting-mat is a later detail, having no in- 
fluence upon the skirt, which developed inde- 
pendently. A frequent variation is the fringe. A 
combination of front- and rear-aprons no doubt 
preceded the complete skirt. When the latter 
was developed, new methods of suspension were 
adopted, among them being one similar to that of 
the loin-cloth, the upper edge serving as a bandage. 
The use of the waist-string by women, for keeping 
an inter-crural cloth or tampon in place during the 
periods, may be referred to ; but it did not lead 
to the development of any article of attire. One 
example of its use, however, is instructive, as 
showing Iiow a temporary protection may pass 
into a regular appendage. 

Atnonj- the majority of the Nyasa tribes a woman during 
her periods wears a smail piece of calico corresponding to a 
diaper. The same is worn after childbirth. This is the case 
generally In Nyasaland. But Angoni women 'always wear 
thera.'- 

The protection-hypothesis of the origin of dress 
may thus be adopted, if we qualify it by a scheme 
of development as suggested above. When once 
instituted as a custom, the wearing of leaves or 
bark-cloth upon the abdominal region served to 
focus various psychical reactions. One of the 
earliest of these was the impulse to emphasize the 
primarj' sexual characters. It is an impulse shown 
among the great majority of early races in their 
observances at the attainment of pubertj', and it 
is, as a rule, at that period that sexual dress or 
ornament is assumed. Among civilized peoples, 
in the Middle Ages and in njodem times, the 
impulse is well marked by various fashions — the 
pliallocrypt and the tail of the savage having their 
European analogues. A less direct but even more 
constant instance of the same recognition is the 
assigning of the skirt to women as the more seden- 
tary, and trousers to men as the more active sex. 
The suggestion sometimes met with, that the skirt 
Lb an aoiiptation for sexual protection, need only be 
mentioned to be dismissed. The Central Australian 
pubic tassel and similar appendages will here find 
significance, but it is improbable that such accen- 
tuation was their original purpose. Once instituted 
for protection, the other ideas followed. Another 
of these, whicli at once received an artificial focus, 
was the emotion of modesty. It has been observed 
among tlie higher animals that the female by 
various po.stures guards the sexual centres from 
the undesired advances of the male. The assuinp- 

• See WiUten.pleyte, S8. 

* H. S. SUnnus, JAI xb (1010) 321. 


tion of a waist-cloth does not actually serve the 
same purpose, hut it constitutes a permanent 
psychical suggestion of inviolability. Similarly, 
the use of any appendage or covering involves the 
possibility of attraction, either by mere notification, 
by the addition of decoration, or, later, by the 
suggestion of mystery. 

h'urther tlian this speculation as to origins need 
not be carried. The various forms and fashions 
of dress, and the customs connected with it, will 
supply examples of the material ^ well as of the 
psychological evolution of the subject. 

2. Material and form. — It is proposed to describe 
the types of human dress and tlie materials of 
which it has been composed only so far as is 
necessary to illustrate the religious and social 
significance of dress as an index to psychological 
evolution. 

If dress he taken to include anything worn on 
the person other than offensive and defensive 
armour, there is hardly a single known substance, 
from iron to air, which has not for one reason or 
another been employed ; while for purposes of 
decoration or protection against the supernatural, 
the very utmost use has been made of tlie natural 
covering of the organism, in the way of hair-dress, 
skin-painting, and tatuing, and the wearing of 
ornaments and amulets on or in the projecting 
points of the body, particularly various orifices. 
In the earlier stages two features are prominent — 
the savage is apt to regard anything he wears as 
an ornament, though it may be actually a protec- 
tion. Also, the less body-covering there is, the 
greater tendency to painting, scarification, and 
tatuing. ‘ Ha^'ing,’ as Gautier said, ' no clothes 
to embroider, they embroider themselves,’ As 
examples of the earliest stages the following are 
typical : 

Ni&m-NiMn nesregs wears » single leaf only, suspended 
by a string from the waist,! The Indians of Central Brazil 
wear a strinc round the lower abdomen. It is worn alter 
puberty, but it conceals nothing, of course. The women wear 
a little strip of bast passing between the legs ; in some tribes 
the uiuri, a triangular decoratii'e piece of bark bast, is worn." 
•Except for waist-bands, forehead-bands, necklets, armlets, and 
a conventional pubic tassel, shell, or, in the case of the women, 
a small apron, the Central Australian native is naked.' The 
waist-string is made of human hair. The pubic tassel is a fu- 
shaped structure of fur-strings, about the size of a fire shilling 
piece. Being covered at corrobborce times with gypsum, it 
serves as a decoration rather than a covering. The Arunta and 
Luriteba women do not wear even an apron.* In the Western 
islands of Torres Straits the men are naked ; the women wear 
a tuft of grass or split pandanus leaves ; for dancing, a short 
petticoat of shred pandamit leaves is worn over this.* In 
Samoa the only necessary garment was for men and women 
an apron of leaves.* 

The New Ireland men 'go ahsolutely naked'; the women wear 
aprons of grass, suspended from cinctures made of beads 
strung on threads of aloe-leaves. A bonnet of palm leaves is 
also worn by the women.® The Australians of the South show 
an advance on those of the Centre. The Euahlayi woman's 
goomillah is a waist-string of opossum-sinew, with strands of 
hair in front. The Central Australian woman has not even a 
string. The Euahlayi man's wayicah is a belt, six inches wide, 
of sinews and hair, with four tufts. Opossum-skin rugs are 
worn in winter.! 

Among the Curetn of the Amazons, the men wore a girdle of 
woollen thread, but the women were entirely naked. The 
neighbouring Guaycurus revers^ the custom, the tnea being 
naked and the women wearing a short petticoat.* In other 
tribes of the same region both sexes were quite nude.® 

'The costume and ornamentation prevalent with the Lower 
Congo men is principnlly confined to a grass loia-cloth, and 
mutilation of the two Incisor teeth of the upper Jaw ; the women 
wear a small apron in front and behind,’ and ear decorations 
of wood and metal.!® The Garo petticoat was less than a foot 
in depth. To allow freedom of movement ft was fastened 
only at the upper corners.!! xjje tVankonda men wear nothing 
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but » ring of braes wire round the abdomen. The women wear 
a tiny bwd-work apron, exactly resembling that of the Kaffirs.' 
The women at Upoto wear no clothes whatever.^ In the Short- 
landi the men are naked ; the women wear leaves in a waist- 
string. In New Britain both sexes are nude.s Of Central 
Africa, Angus gives as his experience : the more naked the 
people and the more to us obscene and shameless Uieir manners 
and customs, the more moral and strict they are in the matter 
of sexual intercourse.^ The fact should be noted, in leaving 
the sublcct of the scantiest form of dress, as being a regular 
concomitant of nakedness. 

Variations of the most opposite character in the 
same stage of culture are a frequent problem. In 
some cases they may be accounted for by foreign 
influence. But any accident may institute a 
fashion. Thus, the Upoto women are entirely 
nude ; ‘ but among the Akikuyu the smallest girl 
wears an apron.® 

In tropical countries the use of leaves as occa- 
sional or permanent garments is regular.^ Several 
peoples, such as the East Indian islanders, in Ceram, 
for example, and the Pol^ynesians, elevated the 
practice into an art. Noticeable details are the 
single-leaf head-dress, and leaves fixed in arm- 
bands. 


The Samoatia woie girdles of ti-leaves (CordyKne tevmrnolvs), ] 
gathered when turning yellow.? Adorned with flowers, their 
llguree were a notable example of adaptation to island scenery. 
The Niam-Niam negress wears a leaf tied to a glrdie.s Paliyan 
women are sometimes dressed In a leaf-girdle only. Gopd 
women wear bunches of twigs round the waist. The Juangs 
of Chota Nigpur are famous for their leaf-dresses. When dry 
and crackly, they are changed for fresh leaves.* The Semangs 
of the Malay Peninsula wear girdles of leaves. On festive occa- 
sions, ligatures of lAatala leaf were used to hold flowers on the 
arms; flowers were also fastened In the girdle and the hcad- 
flllet, both made of this leaf. The Sakai wear a waist-cord 
from which leaves depend in a fringe.'* This is retained under 
the cloth tarong. At feasts their dress is like that of the 
Semang, a wreath of leaves or a turban of cloth being indif- 
ferently used. The dancing-dress of the J-akun is made of the 
leaves of the terdanopalm, and consists of an elaborate fringed 
head-dress, a bandolier, and belt. Leaf-aprons are still worn by 
Koragar women." 

Another natural covering U bark. 

' In tropical regions of both hemispheres, where scanty cloth- 
ing Is needed, certain trees weave their inner bark into an 
excellent cloth, the climax of which is the celebrated tapa of 
Polynesia,’!* Taken from the uvrulrf, or paper-mulberry (Aorui 
papvrifera),'^i the bark was beaten to a soft consistency. In 
tropical Africa a species of BradiysUgia (Order Ltguminotai) Is 
generally used as a source of bark-cloth. The bark is made into 
kilts, cloths, band-boxes, canoes, roofing, and various useful 
articles." The Ouiana Indian wears sandals of the leaf stalk of 
the atta palm {ilauritia Jtcxuosa). They are made in a few 
minutes, and careful measurements arc taken. They wear out 
in a few hours.'* 

The Kayans use bark-cloth, which they dye red and yellow.'* 
Throughout Eastern Asia, the Malay Archipelago, and Polynesia, 
the girdle of bark-cloth Is widely diffused. The Sakai hammer 
the bark of theipoA tree (Antiarii toxicaria) and of the wild 
breadfruit (Artoearpvi) so as to expel the sap. It is then 
washed and dried. The loin-cloth made of this oy the Semang 
is the loin-cloth proper, folded round the waist, and lucked 
through the front after passing between the legs. Both this 
and the women’s fringe of leaves are worn under the Jfalay 
tarong, where this has been introduced.'? 

The Woolwa Indians make their clothes, the tounoo and the 
sleeping-sheet, from the bark of trees. The women beat this 
on a smooth log with a mallet shaped like a club and having 
grooves which give to the bark-cloth the texture and appear- 
ance of a mesh. The better sort of garments are made of 
stout cotton, of many colours and mixed with the down and 
feathers of birds.'* Watusi women wear bark-cloth fasten^ 
above the breasts and falling below the knees.'* Formerly the 
Veddas of Ceylon made bark-cloth from the riti (Anftaris 
•nnon'n).** 
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The ’shirt-tree’ of Braril is a Leeythis. Its pliant bark is 
easily stripped. Prom a length of the trunk a ojlinder of bark 
is taken, and beaten soft. Two arm-holes are cut, and it it 
ready for wear.' The bark of the ‘ sacking-tree ' is still used 
for clothes in Western India. The men of the Almrs of Assam 
wear loin-cloths of bark. Bark-cloth was worn by the ancient 
Hindu ascetics.* 

Various circun'stanceB, wliich need not be de- 
tailed, make certain peoples adopt leather or fnr 
garments. Against cold and rain tliese are still 
unsurpassed. 

The men of the Akaraba wore cloaks of ox-hide before the 
Introduction of trade-blankets.* The Masai wore dressed skins 
before cotton cloth was introduced.* The only garment of a 
Ohaco Indian woman is a skin petticoat, but in cold weather a 
mantle of skins is worn.* The Ainus use bear-skins for cloth- 
ing.* Arctic and sub-Arctic peoples, like the Eskimo, have made 
fur-dress into a very perfect covering. 

Such ready-made articles of early dress con- 
tained botli tlie suggestion and the material of 
manufactured cloth. The animal, insect, and 
vegetable worlds were gradually exploited for the 
purpose. Animals like the sheep and the llama, 
trees like the palm, have both supported man and 
inspired his invention. Thus from the Mauritia 
palm the natives of tlie Orinoco derived wood for 
building ; from its leaf they made clothing, fishing 
nets, and Iiamniocks. Its sap supplied a fermented 
drink.’ Materials which liave complex possibilities 
are more likely to encourage the inventive impulse 
than is sheer necessity. ‘ Weaving is the next art, 
after agriculture and building, to acquire economi- 
cal importance.’® The hair of domesticated animals 
superseded skins ; cotton and linen superseded 
leaves, grass-matting, and the rougher vegetable 
fibres, pah", aloe, hemp, and the like. With the 
introduction of an artificial dress-material the 
savage stage of the evolution comes to an end. 
But for various reasons many barbaiian peoples 
draw at times upon the old natural fabrics. In 
some cases, like that of the Sakai leaf-girdle,® it 
is regularly used in combination with woven mater- 
ial. The earliest stages of the barbarian period 
are illustrated by the follotving typical account of 
home-made fabric, dye, and dress. 

The dresa of the Fulas fs ‘ univenally the cotton cloths made 
by tbeineeives out of the plants grown in almost every village ; 
It is carded by an instrument, probably imported, which Is 
very much like a wire brush about 8 inches by 9 Inches, and 
woven on an ingenious loom.’ The cotton is dyed blue with 
Indigo, cultivated by the natives, and Is marked by a white 
pattern produced by tying portions of the doth together before 
dipping It,'* 

It is significant that in these stages the form of 
the material leads to actualization of its possi- 
bilities, and emphasizes simultaneously covering, 
concealment, and decoration. The third type of 
the perineal garment becomes regular : namely, for 
men, the loin and inter-crural cloth combined in 
one length, and for women the folded petticoat. 
For example, the ordinary garment of Fula women 
is a single cloth, either folded round and tucked in 
under the arms or wound round the waist, leaving 
i the breast exposed.*' This type has been largely 
j used by both sexes. In an extended form it is the 
I sarong of the Malays. The loin-cloth of men is 
the maro of the Polynesians. Both garments have 
the same method of fastening — a double or treble 
wrapping round the waist. From it have developed 
the suspended or belted skirts of women and kilts 
of men, A combination of this principle with that 
I of the shoulder-wrap leads to tlie tunic and robes 
t generally. The toga-form of the outer robe is 
! an echo, in its method of wrapping, of the earliest 
I folded garment for the lower body. The Join- 
I 1 Ratzel, i. 00. S Crooke, 157. 
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cloth proper of the male sex has an extremely 
wide prevalence.' 

As an example, the tounoo of the Woolwa Indians, or palpra 
of the Mosquitos, is a cloth, 24 inches wide, worn by men round 
the waist, the ends beinjf passed between the legs, and hanging 
down in front to below the knee.® The tjawal of the East 
Indian Islands is a bark cloth or manufactured cloth twice 
wound round the waist and then passed between the legs from 
back to front, the end hanging over centrally. It sometimes 
survives into early civilization, as among the Hindus. 

With improvement in cloth and consequent 
increase in lightness and folding capacity, a modi- 
fication was made by many peoples, namely, in 
the omission of the inter-crural method. Exter- 
nally there is little difference in appearance except 
for the greater volume of the newer fashion. 
The two styles are often confused under the 
term ‘ loin-cloth.’ The second is the kain of the 
Indonesians, developing into the sarong of the 
Malays. 

From the loin-cloth proper were developed 
drawers and trousers, a type or garment not selcfom 
found among women instead of the petticoat. In 
all these later extensions of the idea of a loose and 
modifiable artificial skin, the earliest addition to 
the natural surface, the nrimitive waist-string, is 
still visible. As a girdle and belt it supports 
various garments; by creating folds it supplies 
once more its original purpose as a pocket. 
Mantles, cloaks, ana caps in the barbarian stages 
are confined to their particular purpose, protection 
against rain, wind, and sun. In the latest civiliza- 
tions their use becomes regular for outdoor life; 
the barbarian cloak is duplicated into the coat and 
the overcoat ; the cap into the hat and the umbrella. 
Of the tribes of Nyasaland it is reported that 
•the amount of clothing worn varies very con- 
siderably, from nothing to European garments.’ ® 
Huch a case will serve to combine in one short 
view some of the contrasts of the various stages 
and some of the principles of dress. 

The young children of the Yao and Angoni run 
naked. Sometimes one has a strip of clotli sus- 
pended from the waist-string. A man ivears a 
similar loin-cloth, and a woman an apron, eighteen 
inches deep. Both are suspended from the waist- 
string. Ine more prosperous men wear calico 
from the waist to tlie knee, wrapped round the 
body and held by a belt. fSoinetimes it is extended 
to fold across the cliest. Women wear a cloth 
folded across the upper part of the chast. Often 
men and women have two cloths, one for the waist, 
the other for the chest. The Angoni wear the 
latter toga-fashion, a fold being carried on the 
left arm. A chief wears three such toga.s — blue, 
white, and another colour. European calico is now 
used; formerly bark-cloth and skins. Men now 
wear a turban, introduced by Arabs, In the house 
a woman still wears only a bead apron.'* 

In spite of the underlying similarity of principles, 
universally found, dress more than any external 
feature distinguishes race from race and tribe from 
tribe. While distinguishing a social unit it em- 
phasizes its internal solidarity. In this latter 
sphere there is, again, room for individual dis- 
tinction, Some types of racial and commnnal 
costume may be sketched. 

‘The ordinary male attire [of the Dayaks of Borneo] consists of a 
Birat or waist-cloth, a labong or head-dress, and a takai biirtet or 
seat-mat ; the full dress consists of the above with the addition of 
a klambi or Jacket, and a dangdong or shawl.’ The female attire 
is a bidang or short petticoat ; when out of doors, a klambi or 
jacket is added.® The sirat (chawat of the Malaj-s) s is six yards 
long, but young men wear It as long as twelve or fourteen 
yards, twisting and coiling It ‘ with great precision round and 
round their body until the waist and stomach arc fully en- 
veloped in its folds. ... A practised eye can tell in a moment 


> Sec Wilken.Plej-tc, 39, S H. A. Wickham, JAI xxiv. 203. 
» Stannus, in JAI xl. (1910) 320. 4 /{,. 320 ff. 

* Brooke Ik)w, JAI xxli. 36, 40. The Jacket Is probably 
derived from the Muhammadans. It Is laid aside for work, 
t This is the loin-ctoth proper, not the kain. 


to what tribe or section of a tribe an individual belongs, not 
merely bj’ the length of his wnist-cloth and the way in which it 
is wound on, but also by its colour and the fashion in which it 
is decorated at its extremities.’ The labong is a cloth a yard or 
two in length, and worn as a turban, but one end stands up 
straight from the forehead. Some wear a cap, selapok, made of 
plaited rush or cane. The takai buriet Is a small mat tied with 
string round the waist so as to cover the hindquarters and 
serve ns a portable seat. It is made of sjilit cane. The klandii 
(baju of Malays) is of home-§TOwn cotton. The sleeves are open 
under the armpits. There is a great variety of fashions in the 
cut and colour of the klambi. 'The dangdong is slung over one 
shoulder. The bidang is a petticoat reaching from waist to 
knee, folded over in front and tucked in on one side. The 
kUmibi is like that of the men, but larger. Marriageable girls 
wear chaplets ot odoriferous berries. i 

The Kayan petticoat is open on one side to enable the wearer 
to walk with freedom.® This is a general result of the ‘ natural ' 
petticoat folded round the hips. 

The skin garments of North American Indians comprise a 
skirt of buckskin with a belt, leggings attached to the belt, 
moccasins, socks of sage-brush, and the skin robe or shawl, 
generally superseded by the blanket.® The only difference 
between the dress of the two sexes is that the women’s skirt 
reaches below the knee, the men’s to the middle of the thigh, 
and that the coiffure is not the same. 

The male Satnoyed wears ‘ a tunic with the hair inside, which 
is called the militza. It is an ample garment reaching below 
the knee, but in cold weather the Samoyed prds it up round 
his waist with a leathern girdle of an unusually decorathe 
character, and thus, leaving it baggy round the upper part of 
his body, secures to himself a layer of warm air.’ He wears 
breeches of deerskin and boots (pitnmies) of deerskin. This is 
‘undoubtedly the best form of Arctic boot that we know,’ In 
severe weather he wears over all a sovik, a larger tunic, with 
the hair outside, and a hood.4 

Among the Malagasy the talaka of the men corres)mnds to 
the maro of 1‘olynetia, the loin-cloth which is iiiter-crural ; the 
kitandiy ot the women corresponds to the pant of Polynesia, 
the short apron. The upper garment Is very distinctive. Tills 
is the famba, a toga-like mantle, hung over the left arm by 
men, over the right by women. The women wear also an upjier 
ganiient or blouse.® TTie -Morocco Berbers wear ‘a piece of oblong 
white blanket or dark blue cotton with a longitudinal slit in 
the centre for the head— like the Mexican poncho.’ The women 
fasten a skirt-cloth over this on the left hip. ‘A toga.likc 
arrangement of a light blanket serves as overall.’ The kltaneef, 
a thick black waterproof cloak of goat-hair, with a hood, is the 
most characteristic gannenU On the hack is an assegai-shaped 
yellow patch denoting the clan. Round the siiaveii liciid is 
worn a band of flannel, cotton, or camel-hair.® 

The dress of Korean women is a pair ot very full white cotton 
trousers, almost a divideil skirt, and over these a very full 
skirt, tied under the arms. In summer, basket-nork frames are 
worn on the arms, back, and oliest, under the robes, to keep 
the latter clean and also for the sake of coolness.* The 
trousers of Korean, Turkisli, and the women of various other 
peoples is probably, as the term ‘divided skirt ’ suggests, not 
line.ally descended from the trews, but a later aiqilication of the 
principle to the skirt. 

The basis of men’s dress in India is the dhoti. It is a loin- 
cloth passed round the loins and between tlie legs in the 
universal manner. The typical garment for women is the sari. 
It may be worn round the shoulders and draped over the head.® 
Ten or fifteen yards long, it is wound round the waist first, and 
then brought gracefully over the shoulder. A bodice is worn 
underneath the sari, and some women have adopted the 
Miiliaiiimadan fashion of wearing drawers. The men's up[>er 
garment, the uttariya, is worn somewhat like a toga. Generally 
an uiider-Jacket, aftgarak^a (hody-proteotor), is worn undcr- 
iieatli. A scarf for i-old weather is carried on tlie arm. The 
long coat of calico, usually worn bj- sonants, apparently is a 
compromise, like the frock coat elsewhere, between the jacket 
and the toga. Tlie turban was borrowed from the .^^llllaIn- 
innd.-ins.® In fort, tlirouglioiit parts of India ‘all external d'ls- 
tiriclions have been effaced between Hindus and Mnsalmans,’ 
the only mark often being that ‘ the former Imttons his tunic 
on the right haml, and the latter on the side of his heart.' l® 

The characteristic male attire in Isifim consists of the turban, 
white cotton drawers or full trousers, the qamis, or shirt, the 
kaftan, or coat, the fungi, or scarf. The qamis corresponds to 
the Greek and the Heb. kft&neth ; the kaftan to the 
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laanor, Heb. The turban, genorally of muslin, may be 

from sixty to seventy yards ionp. The torbush and the tex are 
other forms of head.gear. _ r . ■ i 

Pollux gives a classic account of ancient Greek, 
and Varro of ancient Italian dress.^ It is signifi- 
cant, sociologically, that the classic type, char- 
acterized by the loose tunic and toga, which with 
some differences was that chielly affected by the 
great Oriental races, and is adapted both to tlic 
Oriental ideal of repose and to the classic ideal 
of aristocratic contemplation, was discarded, as i 
the Empire developed into the States of Europe, 
in favour of what the Greeks styled barbarian 
dress, chielly characterized by trousers— a dress 
adapted to activity. Trousers, the Sanskrit 
chalana, had been connected in India, as now in the 
East Indian Archipelago, with the dress of warriors 
and chiefs.* 

The early Hebrews, like the Egyptians, wore the 
loin-cloth, originally, according to monuments of 
the latter, of the lap form. Drawers developing 
from this were first used as a priestly garment. 
Together with all Semitic peoples and tlie bar- 
barians of Europe, they differed from Greek peoples 
in this one garment, though becoming assimilated 
in the tunic and mantle. The sddin was a shirt. 
Generally it was of the Greek type, and formed 
indoor dress. Overlapping by means of the girdle, 
it provided a pocket ; it was slit at each side for 
ease in walking. The outer garment had two types, 
the long coat, corresponding to the Ifidriof, and 
the full-dress cloak, the ng ff, worn by wealthy 
persons and the priests. Botli deserted tlie toga 
type in possessing sleeves. It was similar, gener- 
ally, to the Chinese and Mulmmuiadan long coat.* 

The early Christians wore the ordinary dress of 
the country. They always erinced a strong feeling 
against luxury, display, and immodesty in dress.* 
This is to be attributed not merely to their revolt 
against Imperial paganism and its luxury and vice, 
but_ to their own class-feeling and class-prejudice, 
an impulse of the pride In lower class conditions of 
simplicity and poverty. This impulse is paralleled 
in modern labour and soclali.st psychologj', wliere 
the workman’s garb becomes a fetish of caste. 
Early Christian literature contains stories of 
Christians being tortured for refusing to put on 
garments indicative of idolatry.® All colour was 
avoided in dress, except the ‘ natural ’ colours of the 
cloth. Under the Frankish Emperors a prohibition 
was enacted against the wearing of a combination 
of wool and linen.’ Such ideas gradually gave way, 
and the dress of tlie country, more and more of the 
‘barbarian’ type, even in the South, was still worn 
by Christian Europeans without any limitations, 
country and creed being now identical. Among 
details to be noted are the following s 

In Germany and Europe generally, till the 16th and 17th 
eenturies, night garments were not worn ; every one slept nude.* 
Sixty years ago in England Uie use of drawers was almost un- 
known, and was regarded as immodest and unfeminine.v The 
tight-fltting hose were the men’s characteristic garment. The 
doublet or Jacket was replaced among the academic class by the 
long coat. An extraordinary variety of fashions prevailed from 
the inddle Ages onwards. Knee-breeches later replaced the 
long-hose, and the longer Jacket the doublet. The peasant’s 
overall, smock, or blouse goes back to early European times. 
Finally, the modern trousers superseded the knee-breeches. 

The evolution of material includes some abnor- 
malities of special interest. Some extreme cases 
way be selected to illustrate these. Among the 
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Central Australians, human hair is used for various 
purposes, especially for the manufacture of girdles. 
The giving and receiving of it constitute an im- 
portant right and duty. A married man’s chief 
supply is obtained from his niotlier-in-law.* The 
metfiteval use of the hair-shirt as a mode of penance 
depended on the coarseness of the fabric for the 
mortification of the flesh. Similar is the use of 
liempeii fabric, sack-cloth, in mourning. In foot- 
gear an analogy is seen in the use of dried peas to 
make walking painful. 

The famous feather-fabric of the Nahua nations, 
who lived in a paradise of gorgeously coloured birds, 
was made by skilled artists, termed amantecas. 
This feather-cloth, ivith its brilliantly hued and 
scintillating patterns was used for mantles and 
dresses by the nobles and the wealthy, as well as 
for tapestry and similar drapery*.’ The most 
skilled nation was the Toltec,® 

The interweaving of precious metal with dress- 
fabric is a luxurious custom, often merging in 
superstition. Thus Hindus and Chinese con.sider 
it lucky to wear gold, however minute the quantity, 
in some form on the person. 

Colour in dress involves many problems of 
mstbetic, jisycliological, and biological importance. 
Beliind fa.'.hion in colour there seems generally to 
be a principle of unconscious adaptation to en- 
vironment, Aisthetie principles, originally un- 
conscious, were superimposed upon this. The 
varied symbolism of colour in dress has a psycho- 
logical foundation. Towards the tropics the 
tendency to gandiness becomes marked ; subdued 
tones are preferred by inhabitants of the temperate 
zone. Conversely, there is adaptation to racial 
and individual skin-colour. 

The Euahlayi Australians think red to bo a 
‘devil’s colour.’* Such cases show an unconscious 
appreciation of the powerful stimulus of red. Its 
erotic connexion no doubt explains its frequent 
use in marriage ceremonies.* A natural associa- 
tion of ideas connects white with the purity of 
virgins and priests. The following are typical cases 
of doubtful origin : 

Blue was a sacred colour among the Mayas ; the priests and 
the sacred books were clothed in blue. At a certain feast, all 
Instruments used in all occupations, and all children, were 
painted blue.® The Yezidis liate blue. Their strongest curse 
is ‘ May you die in blue garments 1 '7 In the following example 
a tabu against mixtures may be involved. According to the 
Atharvaveda a combination of blue and red savoured of witch- 
craft.® Blue and red, however, were worn In the Hebrew high 
priest’s ephod, which was employed for divination (Ex 28<>ef aZ). 

The special colours of Hindus and Buddhists in Northern India 
are red and saflron. The Hindu abominates indigo. The Sikh 
wears blue or white, and abominates saffron. The Jlusalman 
wears Indigo, or, if a descendant of the Prophet, green ; never 
red.® Tradition, social inertia, and race-feeling perpebiate 
such preferences when once established. 

Superstitious reasons for wearing a particular 
colour are probably always secondary, as, for 
instance, in tne following coses from India : 

For six days before marriage the Indian Musalman bride wears 
old tattered yellow clothes, to drii e away evil spirits. A wife 
meeting her husband after a long absence is dressed In yellow. 
Most Hindus of the West explain tne custom of rubbing the body 
with turmeric in the same way. Among most high-clasa Hindus 
the bride’s cloth, vndhuvastra, is .vellow.io The SannyfisI wears 
yellow cIolhe8.n The Lamas of Tibet wear yellow, and yellow 
IS the colour of Buddhist priestly dress universally. 

A constant tendency may be observed for the 
colour, as well as the form, of the dress of the 
sacred world to be the precise opposite of that of 
the profane. In later stages, asceticism is also in- 
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volved, and simplicity of form is combined with 
absence of colour in the ordinary priestly garb. 

The purple of the Greek world, as worn by the 
great, and particularly by royal persons, is an 
expression of super-personality, as distinguished 
from the abnormal or the contradictory. Iloyalty 
among most races wears special colours as well as 
special dress. For example, the Malay rajas have a 
monopoly of saffron, for the Malay royal colour is 
yellow. White is regarded as ‘ more exalted and 
sacred ’ ; it is used to conciliate spirits. It is 
believed at the same time that the blood of kin^s 
is white.* As absence of colour, or the ‘naturm’ 
colour of a fabric, implies negation or contraction 
of personality, 'so splendour — as in the various 
shades of crimson used by the ancient world under 
the one term of ‘purple’ — implies expansion of 
personality, and is suitable for festal occasions, 
both sacred and profane. 

The negation of splendour is often expressed by 
black or dark blue. Superstition, when using 
these, relies upon their minimum of attraction 
rather than upon any optical adaptation. Accord- 
ing to the lids Maid, dark clothes are a protection 
against the evil eye.® The Gujarat Musalman 
believes that black or indigo clothes keep spirits 
away.® In Roman Catholicism, as elsewhere, blue 
or violet is a colour symbolic of death. Blue is also 
connected with the external attributes of the 
Virgin Mary, poasibly as mourning her dead Son. 
Such facts show a sentimental adaptation to 
circumstances. Red and yellow, being connected 
with organic growth, are the colours of well-being, 
and of the affirmation of energy and expanded 
personality; the blue end of the spectrum re- 
resents the negation of these, in proportion to its 
eleterious influence on the organic world. "Where 
mythological speculation has coloured theology, 
adaptations in priestly and other garb may occur : 
blue may represent the sky ; yellow the sun ; silver 
the moon ; red the sacrificial blood, and so on. In 
social life, colour no less than dress or uniform 
becomes a distinguishing mark, either by accident 
or by design. The gild, the club, the social state (as 
in the case of the blue blouse and similar status- 
garb), even the seasons of a Church, are represented 
by colours. 

The following adaptations to sacred circum- 
stances have much the same meaning as the 
injunction to wear ‘decent apparel’ on solemn 
occasions. Among the various tabus afiecting tin- 
miners in Malaysia is one forbidding the wearing 
of black coats, except for thejoawany, engineer-in- 
chief.'* Local accidents have much to do with the 
fixing of such rules. In the above it is possible 
that a sympathetic harmony with the white colour 
of the sacred metal is alone intended. In the next 
case, purity alone may be intended. The Druid 
wore a white robe when cutting the mistletoe. For 
a similar function the Cambodian priest wears 
white.® 

The folloiving is an excellent example of the 
principle of adaptation. The state to which 
the person is to be assimilated is, no doubt, the 
succeeding state' of cessation of the blood-flow, 
white being used by way of contrast with red. 

A ceremonial system, termed beroemboeng, is (oilowed by some 
Dayaks in the case of girls at puberty. The girl is Washed, and 
dressed in white. Then she is incarcerated for a year. During 
this period she eats only white food ; the hutch in which she 
lives IS of white wood ; at the end she is white herself. A feast 
is given to celebrate her release ; at this she sucks the blood of 
a young man through a bamboo.® 


1 Skeat, 61, 18. 

3 Balfour, Cycfopcedto 0/ India 5, 1885, V. 29. . , 
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® Pliny, HU xvl. 249 f. ; Aj-monier, in .Coehinchine jrancaise 
xvi. (1883) 130. 

® Bijdragm tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenknnde Xtdcrl.- 
Indii, vi. 2, pp. 65-71. 


Green has been used to represent sympathy with 
the growth of green things upon the earth, as in 
many agriculture rites and spring ceremonies. As 
a contrast there is the Black Demeter; this is 
‘ plainly a mythical expression for the bare wintry 
earth stripped of its summer mantle of green.^* 
The use of green is also known to express the non- 
festal seasons of a religious year. Occasionally 
green figures as expressive of corruption. The 
association of green with certain forms of organic 
decay may expain this. 

3 . Dress of head and feet. — Foot-"eaT and 
head-dress show an evolution as varied, cateris 
paribus, as dress in general. The constant ideas of 
dress are seen here, even that of decency. Thus, 
where special attention is paid to clothing the foot, 
as among Chinese women, or the face, as among 
Musalman women, the resulting modesty is real, 
but not jprimary. Decency is a secondary "and 
artificial idea, and there is no biolomcal or psycho- 
logical diflerence between its application to the 
foot or the face and its application to the primaiy 
sexual characters. But in the former there is not, 
while in the latter there is, a primary impulse of 
modesty, the instinct to protect, though not 
necessarily to conceal, the sexual centres. 

Most natives in India never wear shoes. Even 
the ricli dispense at least with stockings. Leather 
is avoided for reasons of ceremonial purity.* ^ The 
impulse towards physical cleanliness finds particular 
expre-ssion in foot-gear. It is not so obvious in the 
ca.se of dress covering the passive areas of the body. 
The religious rule of removing the shoes before 
entering a sacred place is identical with that 
observed in social custom, and the original motive 
is no doubt merely to avoid carrying dirt or dust 
into the house either of God or of man. 

Head-dress and coi ffure involve ideas of ornament 
and distinction in a more marked degree than any 
other forms of dress. In so far as these illustrate 
the principles of dress generally, they are here in 
point. The Karens wear a head-dress in order to 
please the Iso, the soul which resides in the head.® 
The Javanese wear nothing on the head, which is 
regarded as holy.® A Zambesi rain-maker never 
cuts his hair, for fear the familiar spirits may 
desert him.® Fashions and superstitions are equally 
innumerable in the matter of coiffure. No part of 
the external surface of the body has been more 
variously manipulated than the hair. The coiffure 
marks differences of race, tribe, clan, sex, age, and 
social status. 

Flowers in the hair are worn by Dayak women ; the hair is in 
n knot at the back of the head. Among Dayak men it is a 
common practice to grow the lack hair long and shave the 
front hair.® The Kayane of Borneo shave all the scalp except 
a large tuft of long hair which hangs down the lack. Hose 
considers this to be a ‘last remnant of the Chinese pigtail.’’ 
The latter and the Amerindian tuft are the converse of the 
priestly tonsure. The hair is either emphasized by concentra- 
tion or negated by central denudation. Similar principles have 
been applied in the varying fashions of wearing the beard. 

Where the hair is emphasized as a human, or m 
a masculine or feminine, character, its {esthetic 
appeal is parallel to that of dress, ' which also 
emphasizes by various . harmonies of colour and 
form the {esthetic value of the body. Especially 
in woman long hair is regarded as b^utiful, {is lier 
glory (cf. 1 Co 11*®). From savagery up to modern 
civilization this attribute has been emphasized by 
addition, no less than by decoration. 

False hair is regularly worn by the Veddas, who 
never brush, or oil, or wash their heads.® The 
latter fashion, though nearer to the animal, may 

1 Frazer, GfB* ii. 303. 3 Monier-'Williara*, 396. 
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be an expression of personal pride in the organism, 
no Jess than is scrupulous cleanliness. 

The use of the fillet has two purposes — to confine 
the hair, and to prevent sweat from reaching the 
eyes. The protection of the eyes and the spine of 
the neck from the deleterious rays of the sun has 
been understood in very early stages. The general 
tendency is towards ornament in female, protection 
in male,' head-gear. 

Korean head-gear is remarkable. The men’s hats are like 
Inverted flower-pots, with broad, straight brims, similar to the 
Welsh tali hat. The brims measure two feet across. The hats 
are made of horsehair, and are varnished. They are stained 
hlacjt, except in half-mourning, when they arc string-colour. 
The court otllciuls wear hats so fantastic that ' it Js perfectly 
Impossible to describe them.’ The women wear no head-gear, 
except fur-caps In wintcr.l Such hats as the Korean and the 
modern European tall hat are the expression of ideas of the 
dignity of the head. Just as was the crown. 

4. Ornaments and amulets. — Though dress of 
the simplest de.scription lias an ornamental value, 
there has always been a precise distinction between 
dress and ornament. There is little posBibility of 
confusion between them, whether the ornament is 
directly applied to the body or is actually an addi- 
tion to the dress, meant to decorate tliis rather 
than the wearer. Ornament is often dc rigueur. 
No Hindu woman ‘ would dare to liold up her head ’ 
unless well provided with eight kinds of ornaments 
— nose-rings, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, arm- 
lets, finger-rings, anklets, and toe-rings.“ 

Lower races are fond of the necW ace-method, 
using shells, seeds, and heads threaded on string. 
The women of Guiana load themselves with seeds 
and heads in great ropes.* Almost as prevalent is 
the use of metal cinctures, whicli subsequently 
acijuire tlie value of protective armour or amulets. 
Onrinally they seem to have been an extension of 
the ligature-principle. 

Amulets are practically innumerable in their 
variety. They may be worn on the body or on 
the dress, and are usually abnormal in material. 
Dress itself may acquire the virtue of nn amulet. 
The Malays write charms on paper or cloth, and 
wear them next the skin.^ The Musalmfin and 
Hebrew amulets of sacred texts are familiar ex- 
amples, The principle employed is that of assimi- 
lation of the sacred force by contact. The people 
of Surinam wear the 'strong metal,’ iron, on their 
bodies, to acquire its strength.® In armour dress 
reaches the climax of its protective functions. 

S- Dress as currency. — In the absence of coinage, 
commercial transactions often take the form of 


trihution of property, *uch as blankets, undertaken by each 
member of society in turn, according to his status or oppor- 
tunity. The system is essentially financial gambling. Similar 
lathe frequent obligation of tho king in earlyculture to redistri- 
bute the gifts which his subjects make to him.i A potlatch, 
distribution of property, accompanied initiation to the Bear 
Totem of the Carrier Indians. The candidate gave presents of 
clothes to all concerned.^ 

Ornament and currency are interchangeable, 
Batzel points out, in early times. There is no 
safer place for property than the otvner’s person. 
Bub clothing proper is a parallel form of currency, 
either as niaae up into garments, or as prepared 
material. 

Among the Tlingits, seal and other skins arc both worn and 
circulated as money. The fine mat-garmenta of the Samoans 
were their most valuable property, and were used as currency. 
The Wa-ganda use unbleached calico for the purpose, measur- 
ing the unit by the length of the forearm.* The Garos use 
cotton cloth as a medium of exchange.^ Mat-money is used in 
the Northern New Hebrides. The mats, which are plaited by 
women, are called by the same term— mafo — as women’s mat- 
cloths. They arc long, narrow pieces, and the value increases 
with the folds, which arc usually counted in tens. In the Banks 
Islands, crimson-dyed feathers, the favourite decoration, are 
used as currency.® Formerly braid was so used in the Loyalty 
Islands. In Florida and Saa, disks of shells are used both as 
ornaments and as money.® In Africa, New Britain, Melanesia, 
among the Californians, Tlingits, and Eskimo, beads, shells, 
and the like decorations are used for exchange. The Khalkas 
discontinued the wearing of their valuable silk scarves, and 
retained them solely as a form of money. 

The famous New Britain shell ornaments, termed dexearra, 
were chiefly in the form of extended collars. The wearing of 
dewarra was abandoned ns soon as it was found, on the arrival 
of Europeans, to have commercial value. The shells were tabu. 
A man’s greatest object in life was to collect as large a board 
as possible. • With dewarra they buy their ornaments and their 
wives; with deicarra they buy themselves free Ironi all troubles 
and complications ; with dewarra they appease their bitterest 
enemy, even though they may have killed his nearest relative.’ 
For dally expenses a man carries about with him a yard or a few 
fathoms of this money. 'The rest is deposited in the dewarra- 
house, a hut speoialU' set apart for keeping the property of ail 
the villagers, the thousands of fathoms belonging to the rich, 
ns well ns the smallest savings of the poor. From fifty to a 
hundred or even two hundred and fifty fathoms are rolled up 
in a bundle, which is wrapped in bright-coloured leaves. . . . 
The dewarra bank is always guarded by several sentinels.' At 
the death ol a capitalist, nls dewarra is distributed among the 
depositors. When a man deposits a large amount, the drum is 
beaten to summon an audience.! Shell arm-omamente are used 
ns currency by the Southern Massim of New Guinea.® 

6. Dress symbolism. — Dress acquires ideal 
valuations from its various uses, materials, and 
associations. All languages are full of metaphors 
recording such ideas. According to the Satapatka 
Brdhviana, * the priests’ fee consists of a hundred 
garments, for that — to wit, the garment — is man’s 
outward appearance, whence people (on seeing) any 
well-clad man ask, “Who can this he?’’ ; for he is 


mutual gifts, especially in the case of transactions 
which are more or less purely financial. At such 
singes any article representing work and intrinsic 
value, such as clothing, is an obvious medium for 
presentation or exchange. In savagery, gifts of 
clothing are less frequent than gifts of food ; in 
barbarism they are more frequent. 

’The Trojans placed a robe on the knees of the goddess to 
Induce her to save their city,® In the East Indian Islands 
clothes are a frequent oOering to the spirits.! Blankets were a 
common gift among the N. American Indians.® To show appre- 
ciation ol nn actor's playing, the Japanese used to throw their 
ciothea on the atapre. At the end they were purchased by the 
donor^and the actor took the monev.* Blankets form the chief 
property o( the KwaklutI and Haidns. They are treated as 
money, and lent at Interest.!® A large proportion of the taxes 
Mid by the Nahuas was in the form of cloths and made-up 
clothes. The labour involved in providing the tribute was one 
TOln aspect of the Jiahtia, ’ Rule of Life,’ which gave the people 
their name. Also a considerable amount ol dress was annually 
expended in sacrifices.!! The remarkable institution of the 
Indians ol Bnllsh Columbia, known as the pottatcfi, Is a dis- 
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perfect in his outward appearance ; with outward 
appearance he thus endows him.’® This example 
well illustrates the idea that dress is both an 
expression and an extension of personality, in its 
superficial aspect, 

Tiie symbolism of the virgin zone, the girdle, 
the royal robe and crown, needs no illustration. 
In rare cases, an article of value used in excJiange 
acquires the virtue of such objects as regalia and 
the Australian churinga. The wampum of the 
North American Indians 

•has, no doubt, grown out of the cords on which were strung 
shell-beads of divers colours for adorning the neck and arms, 
and which first served as ornaments, but later circulated in the 
land as real money. . . , Exchange may have taken place to 
cement a friendshipor a treaty. . . . The tramymm-belt acquired 
an extraordinary measure of Importance ; in it was evolved a 
certain kind of documentary script.’ The speaker at meetings 
held a wampttm-belt in Ws hand. ‘ Brothers,’ he might say, 
‘with this belt! open your ears that you may hear; I take care 
and sorrow from your hearts.’ At the conclurion of a treaty, 
tribes exchanged wampunw , which had a representation of the 
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event woven Into them. The Iroquois supported the office of 
hereditary teampujn-keoper, who was more or less a depositary 
of the history of the people. Every year the whole collection 
was exhibited and explained to the whole tribe.i 

The eagle-plumes of American warriors’ head- 
dress similied by their numbers and particular 
marks tlie achievements of the wearer. Similar 
marks of honour were made on their garments.* 
It is, however, misleading to characterize such 
phenomena as dress-language. 

Out of the extensive list of metaphors from dress 
only one or two types can be included in illustra- 
tion. A proverbial saying of 16th cent, knight- 
hood contained the phrase, * Mon fiarnois ma 
maison,'^ Besides implying the homelessnes.s of 
the knight-errant, this also involves the applica- 
tion of dress and armour as external shelter no 
less than as bodily covering. The most prevalent 
metaphor in all languages, that of dress as a 
covering, often loses its force as a species of 
covering, and comes to be a synoiwm for the 
genus, esviug to its eoustuut use. lu proverbs, 
the wisdom of many and the wit of one employs 
the simplest and the most complex ideas of dress. 

In Masailand the Suahili proverb is used, 'to cut out the 
tunic before the child is bom,' equivalent to the English 
' counting your chickens before they are hatched.'^ A popular 
Chinese book of moral instruction says: 'Brothers arc like 
hands and feet. A wife is like one's clothes. When clotbee 
are worn out, we can substitute those that are new.'® 

The metaphorical wealth of Indian literature 
suggests two points. In the first place, dress is 
more than covering ; it imparts an antliropomor- 
phic value to the object. According to the Vedic 
texts on ‘ Soma,’ the mixture of soma with milk, 
sour milk, and barley is a ‘garment,’® Water, 
say the Upanisads, is ‘the dress of breath,’* In 
the second place, there is no doubt that a good 
deal of mythological creation is due to metaphor, 
not as a disease of language, but as a deliberate 
use of association of ideas for the purpose of 
artistic and religious invention. Metaphors, like 
those of dress, serve, first, to personalize an object, 
and then to humanize it. There need be no con- 


fusion between the two uses ; they are simply two 
methods of viewing one thing. Nor need there be 
any fetishism behind such cases. 

On the other hand, the OT and NT use is purely 
abstract and literary. But there is no ground for 
supposing that this is a secondary stage, and that 
such metaphors were originally material identifica- 
tions. The lowest savages, for instance, use meta- 

g hors merely as such. The pastures ‘ clothed with 
ocks ’ j the heavens ‘ clothed with blackness ’ ; 
a woman ‘ clothed with the sun ’ ; clothed ‘ with 
cursing,’ ‘ with vengeance,’ ‘ with drowsiness,’ 
‘ mth strength and honour ’ ; and flowers clothing 
‘ the grass of the field ’ ® — tliese are examples of 
Biblical metaphor. Dress - metaphors may be 
morally applied. Clothed ‘ with salvation,’ ‘ with 
righteousness,’ or ‘with humility’* is a pure 
metaphor. In Zoroastrian texts it is said that 
the garments of the soul in the life to come are 
made from acts of almsgiving.** A beautiful 
metaphor like this is not degraded if it becomes 
concrete ; it is merely translated into materiality. 

The great bifurcation of dress is sexual. Besides 
the obvious symbolism and metaphor which this 
involves (as in phrases like ‘ petticoat government ’ 
and ‘wearing the trousers’), there may be men- 
tioned an attempt on the part of asceticism to 
1 Frobenius, 65-69. a /j. 70 . 
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express the non-sexual idea. The attempt is 
made both in ideal pictures and in actual priestly 
garb. The garment selected is the long tunic, which 
survived here for other reasons, and the colour is 
white. Thus all indication of primary sexual 
characters is veiled ; the dress not only covers but 
replaces the body. White is at once pure, free 
from ‘mixture,’ as a mixture of all colours, and 
neutral, between splendour and .shame. 

It has been suggested * that the Egyptian ernz 
ansata, the symbol of life, is a picture of the loin- 
cloth. In the Hervey Islands a frequent name for a 
pod is tatua manava, ‘ loin-belt.’ * A similar notion 
IS that of the girdle, symbolic of eternity, as the 
circle is of infinity. 

The relation of soul and body is often expressed 
in terms of dress. The expression may be merely 
metaphorical ; it may also be real. The body is 
not only a house or a tomb, as in some early 
Christian literature; more aptly is it an exactly 
fitting duplicate, covering the soul. Thus, the 
body, according to Malay psychology, is the 
sarong of the soul. Conversely, the Gnostics spoke 
of the soul as a ‘garment,’ In the one case the 
inner soul, in the other the outer or filmy soul, 
seems to be intended.* In a famous passage St, 
Paul combines the metaphors of house and dress 
in reference to the super-terrestrial body : with 
this man desires to be ‘clothed upon,’ ‘not for 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life.’ At 
the same time the body terrestrial is a ‘ house,’ 
a ‘tabernacle.’® The Ddnd Indian when sick 
regains his soul by the following method. His 
moccasins are stulled with down and hung un. If 
the down is warm next morning the soul has 
entered the shoes, and it may be reunited with 
the body if the patient puts them on.® Here the 
presence of personal warmth, associated with 
actual wearing, represents the presence of the 
soul in the dress. 

The metaphorical and symbolical applications of 
the idea of dress thus show an oscillation between 
very distant extremes, which may be summarized 
as on the one hand a sheltering house, and on the 
other hand an almost organic skin. 

7. The social psychology of dress. — (1) The 
dress of mystery, — llio results of the free play of 
the social mind on the subject of dress in magical, 
religious, and moral opinion and ritual may be 
introduced by some such observation as that 
early folklore regards weaving as a mystical art.® 
In other words, the operation has significance, 
attracts attention, and may inspire wonder. But 
the ultimate reason is merely that it is outside 
the normal plane of ordinary human or, more 
exactly, animal activity. It is not because there 
is any reference either to dress or to magic. 

The invention of fairy tales illustrates, by ex- 
travagant emphasis, various ideas connected with 
dress, but overlaid with that secondary form of 
magical belief which is merely aesthetic, literary, 
or generally fanciful. Stories of magical dresses * 
are numerous. The motif illustrates either the 
connexion of dress with personality or the use of 
dress as a protection, disguise, or honour. There 
is, for instance, the shirt of snowy whiteness 
which turns black when the o^vner dies.® The 
emphasis on sympathetic connexion is constant. 
The shirt which never needs mending while the 

1 By Sayce (quoted in March, I.C.). 
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wearer remains faithful * is a contrast to the shirt 
of Nessus. . , j 

In German folklore a shirt spun and stitched 
by a maiden who has kept silence for seven years 
can undo spells and render the wearer spell-proof.® 
St. Theresa was presented by the Virgin with an 
invisible cope which guarded her from sin.® The 
clothes and caps which make invisible were familiar 
subjects of mediajval lore. 

Malay folklore tells of the cloth, sansistah tallah, 'which 
weaves itself, ond adds one thread yearly of fine pearls, and 
when that cloth shall be finished the world will be no more.*j* 
An old-time raja 'wore the trousers called beraduwanqgi, 
miraculously made without letting- m pieces’; also a waist- 
band of flowered cloth, which thrice a day changed colour— ‘in 
the morning transparent as dew, at mid-day of the colour of 
lembaj/ong [purple], and in the evening of the hue of oil.’ His 
larong was ‘ a robe of muslin of the finest kind ; ... it had 
been woven in a jar in the middle of the ocean by people with 
gills, relieved by others with beaks ; no sooner was it finished 
than the maker was put to death, so that no one might be able 
to make one like it. . . . If It were put in the sun it got 
damper, if it were soaked in water it became drier.’® 

Tlie idea that dress is a secondary skin, an outer 
bodily surface, has a connexion with many stories 
of vuotavaorphosis. 

A Javanese magician transforms himself into a tiger by 
means of a miraculous sarong, the ilalay garment, half robe 
and half shirt. This is believed to have such marvellous 
elasticity that at first it will only cover his great toes, but it 
stretches till it covers the whole body. It resembles in texture 
and colour the hide of the Bengal tiger. When it is on, a few 
muttered charms complete the transformation of the magician 
into a tiger.® 

(2) JJress and personality. — One of the simplest 
eases of association is the idea that a person mtty 
be represented by his dress. Dress is here analo- 
gous to the name, the efiigy, and the image. 

In China, when a man dies in a foreign land, he is buried 
in the form of his clothes. The soul is summoned, and then 
‘the burial of the evoked soul’ takes place. In the case, for 
instance, of an empress in ancient times, her soul was to bo 
evoked ‘ with the aid of her sacrificial robe ; then this robe must 
be placed on a soul-carriage . . . then the dress must be taken 
to the sacrificial hall ... be covered with a corpse-pall, and 
Bnallv be buried.’ 1 If the son of a dead Chinese cannot attend 
the funeral, he is represented by a suit of sackcloth garments 
carried on a tray in the procession.® At a Celebes festival, a 
woman’s and a man’s dress represent deceased ancestors.® 
Among the Eskimo the first child born after a death ‘ repre- 
sents’ the dead man. These namesakes eat and drink the 
provisions and wear the clothes offered to the dead at feasts, 
on their behalf. At the end the shades are sent back wearing 
the spiritual essence of the clothes, while the gross substance 
is kept by the namesakes.io When the office of high priest in 
Tonga was vacant, the priestly dress was placed on a chair, 
and yams were offered to it. It was regards as on equivalent 
for the person.!! If a Zulu lightning-doctor is unable to attend 
a cose, he sends his blanket to be placed in front of the storm 
as an equivalent lor himself.!® 

Bathing in clothes is a form of ceremonial 
purification which shows the connexion of dress and 
person. If dress is a part of personality, it follows 
that it must share in the duties imposed on the 
natural body. Similarly, if the soul of a dead 
person is a replica of Ins ordinary personality in 
life, the soul after the death of the body is re- 
garded as wearing clothes. This was, for instance, 
the case with the Egyptian 1m, 

The anointing of garments is a practice found 
in fashion, ritual, and ordinary life (see art. 
Anointing). As a detail of full dress, the wed- 
ding garments of the Masai bride are oiled before 
being put on.*^ The robes of the Hebrew high 
priest, no less than his head and person, were 
anointed with the sacred oil.'* The hygienic pur- 
pose of oiling the skin is also fulfilled by oiling 
the garments worn. 

In many cases the dress is not merely a repre- 
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sentative symbol of the person, but a usable sub- 
stitute for a more or less sacred and therefore 
unusable reality. A Masai man swears to tlie 
truth of a statement ‘ by my sister’s garment,’ a 
woman ‘ by my father’s garment.’ * Tpe converse 
of this idea may be seen when regalia or roj'al 
robes are more sacred than the person of the 
monarch. These associations, in connexion with 
the innate love of finery, are concerned in certain 
observances during sickness and at death. 

In serious illness, a Mongol's best clothes and ornaments are 
spread round him in order to tempt the absent soul to return.® 
A similar practice is recorded of the Greenlanders and the 
Todas.® In China ‘a coat belonging to the sick man, and very 
recently worn, is suspended on a bamboo.’ Incantations are 
performed to induce the errant soul to enter the coat. IVhen 
the pole turns round in the hands of the holder, the soul has 
arrived, and the coat is placed on the sick man’s body.® 
For the Chinese ceremony of ‘calling back the dead,’ the dead 
man’s favourite costume is employed. The idea is to entice the 
soul into it, for it should be ' inclined to slip into such of its gar- 
ments as it had been proud to wear during life.’ The dress is 
held out by a mourner, crying ‘ Ho ! come back.’ Then, the 
sou! being supposed to have entered, it is placed on the body 
of the dead man.* The Mongols try to persuade the soul of a 
sick man to return by putting out his best clothes, washed and 
periumed.t ipe Maoris enticed the soul of a dead chief by lhe 
bait of a piece of its body or its clothes, in order to instal it in 
the ll’aAt Tapu.l Souls are commonly charmed into a cloth 
or caught in the same receptacle.® 

The custom of dressing the dead in his best 
clothes may often be based on similar associations 
(see below). 

The principle of impersonation is easily ap- 
plied to dress. Particular cases are assimilation 
to totemic or other animals, and may be regarded 
as a fusion of personalities, or rather the assump- 
tion of a secondary personality. 

The natives of the Upper Congo blacken their faces with oil 
and charcoal in resemblance of a species of monkey ; they ex- 
plain that by so doing they derive ‘ monkey cunning.’ 9 Beohu- 
ana warriors wear the hair of a homless ox in their hair and 
the skin of a frog on their clonk, that they may be ns hard to 
hold as are these animals.'* The Bororo of BradI regard them- 
selves ns being identical with red-plumaged birds. They de- 
corate themselves with their feathers.'! All African tribes, says 
Schweinfurth (but the statement needs considerable qualifica- 
tion), imitate in their attire some animal, especially those for 
which they have ‘ reverence.’ ‘ In this way it frequently happens 
that their superstition indirectly influences the habits of their 
daily life, and that their animal-worship finds expression in 
their dress.’ i® Among the Vnydas of Cutch the bridegroom is 
dressed as a monkey when he goes to the house of the bride.'® 
The purposes of impersonation are naturally 
manifold, and reijuire no general illustration. 
When a sick Eskimo child is made to wear a 
dog’s harness, and is consecrated as a dog to the 
goddess Sedna,'! the idea is, no doubt, change of 
condition as resulting from change of personality. 

On a similar principle, the Galelareese, conclud- 
ing that a barren tree is a male, turn it into a 
female by placing a woman’s petticoat upon it.’* 
Assimilation of dress to person has innumerable 
gradations, passing ultimately into identity or 
duplication. The principle is complicated by the 
belief that inanimate objects have souls. Theie 
is an Irish belief that the clothes of a dead man 
wear out more quickly than those of a living man.'* 
The Hindus hold that the dress and ornaments of 
the gods and deified mortals do not deeay.'^ Gar- 
ments, like other inanimate articles, have souls, 
as in Fijian and Tongan belief. 

(3) Magical associations. — All the ideas and 
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practices of sympathetic magic are abundantly 
illustrated by dress. A few typical cases may be 
cited. 

Amonpr the Toradjas of Celebes, when the men arc on cam- 
paign, tliose remaining behind may not put olT their garments 
or head-dress, lest the warrior’s armour may fall ofT.i The 
principle of like producing like is frequently applied. A Malay 
woman explained that her reason for stripping the upper part 
of her body when reaping rice was in order to make the rice- 
husks thinner.2 During the festival of the Mexican 'long- 
haired mother,' the maize-goddess, women danced with their 
long hair unbound, that the tassel of the maize might grow in 
equal profusion.3 In a Kashmir story, a weaver offers tlic king 
some cloth for a shroud. The Idng held that the man wished 
his death.^ A rain-maker in Mabuiag paints himself white and 
black, with the explanation ‘ All along same as clouds, black 
behind, white he go first.’ A woman’s petticoat also is put on 
to signify clouds.® In ancient India, the Dnahman rain-maker 
wore black garments and ate black food. He had to touch 
water thrice a day.6 Generally it is a rule that to make rain 
the operator must himself be wet, to make dry weather he 
must be dry. ‘ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.' 

Magical injury is effected upon a person by 
means of bis dress, as having been in contact with 
or as representing him. The practice of injuring 
or slaying a man by burning or otherwise destroy- 
ing fragments of bis clothes or food, and the like, 
is world-wide.'^ 

A rejected lover in Burma gets an image of the lady, contain- 
ing a piece of her clothes or of something she has worn. This 
is then hanged or drowned.® A Wotjobaluk wiz-ard would ro.ast 
a man’s opossum-skin rug before a (ire, in order to make him 
ill or die. The only cure was to soak the rug in water, when 
the sick felt cooler and recovered.® The Tamiese wizard prac- 
tised a similar method with a cloth which contained the swcat-l# 
Prussian folklore has it that if you cannot catch a thief you 
may get hold of a garment he has dropped in his flight. If 
this is beaten soundly, the thief falls sick.*! The last c.-ise sug- 
gests that the dress is regarded ns a part of personality, or 
an exterior and superficial layer of personality. The practices 
illustrated above are perhaps better explained on this principle 
than on the hj’pothesis that things once in contact retain a 
magical continuity. 

Tbe converse metbod of enforced assimilation pro- 
duces intimacy and identity by means of dre.xs. 
To obtain a favour or to conciliate feeling, a Zulu 
gets some article or fragment from tbe person be 
has in mind, and wears it ne,xt bis skin.’“ 

More numerous are cases of actual trausmi.ssion 
of properties by means of dress, A Soutb Slav- 
onian woman wbo desires a child puts a cliemisc 
on a fruitful tree. Next morning sue places it on 
ber own person.” According to Swiss folklore, tlie 
dress of a dead child will kill any child who wears 
it.” Such examples need not be multiplied, but 
tlieir interpretation cannot be found merely in the 
idea of contagion of physical or magical properties. 
For early tliought it is an obvious inference that a 
man’s nature 

‘inheres not only in all parts of his body, but in his dress, . . . 
Probably the interpretation of odour has led to tills belief. If 
the breath is the spirit or other-seif, is not this invisible emana- 
tion which permeates a man’s clotliing and by which he may 
be traced, also a part of his other self ? ’ i® 

But inference from odour does not, any more than 
tbe idea of contagion, satisfy all tbe conditions. 
There is also, as already suggested, to be taken 
into account tiie general ideas derived from tlie 
specific idea of dress. A garment is an expression 
of personality, and, as such, its significance is en- 
forced by its application to other personalities, 
while this application receives a concrete meaning 
1 Frazer, Earl]/ BUlory of the Kingship, 1905, p. 61. ° 
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and tlio general idea is concretely realized from 
tbe mere fact that tbe object expressive of per- 
sonality possesses and may retain tbe material 
impress of tbe person. These ideas enter into 
many of tbe superstitious uses of dress. One or 
two types may be cited : 

The Kayans believe that to touch a woman’s clothes would 
enervate them and make them unsucccsslul in hunting and 
war.i The Siamese consider it unlucky to pass under women’s 
clothes hung out to dry.® 

The Queensland natives would take off the skin of a slain 
enemy and cover a sick man with it, in the' hope of curing 
hiin.3 In this and similar cases, as in the practice of blood- 
drinking, mercli’ the application of organic activity and strength 
is intended. 

It is doubtful if cases like tbo following imply 
as much as they seem to do. The desire to have 
an article clean and new is irreducible, but upon it 
may be developed habits and beliefs of a mystical 
nature. Tbe people of Nias, after buying clotlies, 
scrub them carefully in order to rid them of all 
contagion of tlie original owners.^ 

Tbe irradiation of ideas of contact has remarkable 
power and extension, as is shown by beliefs con- 
cerning the dress of members of tlie sacred world. 
Such garments are impregnated with tbe mana of 
tbe wearer, as was Elijah’s mantle. But, as pointed 
out before, metaphors like ‘ imjjregnated ’ cannot 
nlwaj’s be elevated into reasons, Tbe idea that 
‘sanctity,’ for instance, may inhere in garments 
as an eliluvium or a force is possibly a late 
explanation, and not tbe original reason for tbe 
practices and beliefs concerned. 

The Mikado’s clothes, by reason of their ‘sanctity,’ caused 
pain and swellings if worn by other persons. Siinilarlj’, to 
avoid injuring others, his eating and drinking vessels were 
destroywl, immediately after use.® 

The garments of a Maori chief would kill any man who wore 
them. In other words, the chiefs tapti, inherent in them, had 
the power of destroy ing.® In Fiji tliere was a special disease, 
liana lama, caused by wearing the clothes of a chief.® 

The principles of ceremonial purity and defile- 
ment have produced some remarkable forms of 
dress and rules of toilette. 

Among the Mckco of Rew Guinea, a woman after childbirth 
must wear gloves made of coco-nut llhre when pouring 
wafer.® The Timid or Diind girl during her first period wears 
a skin bonnet with fringes reaching to the breast, because tbe 
siglit of her is dangerous to society.® 

(4) Personality and state. — For tbe psychology 
of dress a class of facts relating to murderers and 
menstruous women, and illustrated by tlie Eskimo 
theory of tabu, have an important significance. 

It is a frequent nile tliat persons wbo Iiave shed 
blood, or emit blood, slinll indicate tbeir state in 
a peculiar way. Thus, tlie Iiomicide among the 
Nortiiern Indians of America liad to paint bis 
moutli red before eating.” Tbe original intention 
was probably not protective, but merelj' an uncon- 
.scioiis ininulse to adapt tbe person to tbe particular 
state. Tlie idea of protection may be superposed 
upon tills. The Omaha murderer was not allowed 
to let bis robe fly open ; it was to be pulled close 
about bis body, and kept tied at the neck, even in 
hot weather,” Such cases, if their meaning is pro- 
tective, are perhaps better explained as reactions 
to a vague and indeterminate impulse to conceal- 
ment rather than as direct attempts to evade the 
ghost of tbe murderer’s victim. 

Tbe smearing of tbe blood-sbedder with blood m 
a means of adaptation to the state of bloodshed is 
exactly parallel with any investiture with a sacred 
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dress, as a means of adaptation to^ a sacred state. 
The * dressing* is a frame to the picture. 

The Eskimo theory of tabu bringa this out. Both personality 
in general, and particular states of a given personality, form 
round thenibelves an expression of their essence. The Eskimo 
hold that a man who has transgressed tabu appears to animus 
to be of a dark colour or surrounde<i by a vapour ; for example, 
the hands of a menstruoua woman appear to be red. This colour 
becomes attached not only to the soul of the agent, but to the 
souls of the animals with which he has to do ; in fact, of every- 
thing with which he may establish contact. If a child is sick, 
the angekok removes a Black attachment from its soul, caused 
pel haps by the child having taken oU-drippings from the lamp. 
A dead man's clothes may not be worn, for a hunter wearing 
them would appear dark and the seals would avoid him.' 

Behind all this is the instinct against incongruity, 
nial-adaptation. A hunter must not wear the 
dress of a dead man or of a mourner ; equally a 
mourner must not wear the dress of a hunter. 
The passage from one state to the other, or the 
transgression of tabu, is not the primary notion. 
The spiritual garb, resulting from a particular 
state, is not originally tlie result of any trans- 
gression ; it is an automatic effect of the state, a 
psychological echo of the adaj)tation, assimilation, 
or identilication of the individual with his parti- 
cular condition. 

Ai-aiii, it is believed by the Greenlanders that, if a whale- 
Qsher wears a dirty dress, or one contaniiiiated by contact with 
a dead man, the whales will desert the flshing-g'rounds.a 

In suoli cases it is probable that there is 
originally no notion of contamination or contagion 
at all ; there is merely the incongruity between 
the full-dress, and complimentary circumstances 
of the hunt, — the quarry being approached respect- 
fully and regardfnlly, — and the undress slovenliness 
of dirty clothes or the ill-omened and tactless 
reference to death contained in any connexion 
with a corpse. 

The garment of a particular state must be dis- 
carded when that state is past. By this means 
and by bodily ‘cleansing’ transition to the new 
state or to the normal is effected. 

The Hebrew high priest after offering the sin-olfering had to 
wash himself and putoIT the garments hehad worn.s Similarly 
the Greek worshipper after an expiation might not enter a city 
or his house untif he had washed himself and his clothes.'* 

Such rules are of world-wide extension. The 
principle of contamination in its secondary and 
ordinaiy meaning cannot cover all the facts. The 
original meaning of ‘ mixture,’ and conversely the 
original meaning of * purity,’ as an unmixed state, 
supply an adequate explanation, in the principle 
of a psychical (and, as expressed in action, a 
jiiaterial) adaptation to state. In customs such as 
the following the original motive is obscure, but 
the secondary idea of removal of a dangerous 
effluvium is suggested. 

Among the Berbers of South Morocco, ‘persons who have 
been wrongly accused of a crime sometimes entirely undress 
themselves in the sainthouse, when going to swear. They 
believe that, if they do so, the saint will punisli the accuser; 
and I conclude,’ observes Wcsterraarck, who reports the custom, 

' that at tlie bottom of this belief there is a vague idea that the 
dbsence of all clothes will prevent the oath from clinging to 
themselves.’ a 

Secondarj’ also is the principle tliat sacred ap- 
pui'tenances may only be used once ; when emptied 
of their force, tiiey must be destroyed.® Nor can 
we regard as primary the principle that change or 
lemoval of dress is a rite of separation from the 
previous state. The important thing is not tlie 
jnoment oi transition (and there is no evidence that 
any danger is attached to this), but the state 
itself. Pa-ssage from one state to another is 
marked frequently by change of apparel, but it is 
unnecessary to labour the point of tran.sition. It 
is clear that the principle of adaptation to state or 
circumstance has, as a corollary, the principle of 
^ange, which may be more or less emphasized. 
Thus, the Lapps strip themselves of the garments 
Hoas, in Bull. Amer. Hus. Hat. Sist. xv. (1901) i. 118- 
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in which they liave killed a bear,* just ns after 
any sacred ceremony the participants put off their 
ceremonial appurtenances. The ‘particular state 
is over and done with ; therefore its exterior 
adaptation must likewise be removed. Ideas of 
removing the sacred and dangerous influence ai'e 
probably secondary. 

These considerations, in connexion with the 
principle that solemnity in dress must accompany 
solemnity of circumstance and function, may ex- 
plain the following types of these customs. 

For tlie harvest festi' al tlie two otficiating elders of the Nagas 
wash carefully and put on new clothes.^ The Greeks put on 
clean clothes before worship.!* Before officiating the Shintfi 
priests of Japan put on clean garments.^ It is a precept of 
Islam that the clothes and person of a worshipper slmil be 
clean.® A Muhammadan ‘ would remove any_ defiled garment 
before he commences his prayer, or otherwise abstain from 
praying altogether.’O In ancient Christian baptism the novices 
put off their garments, and clotlied themselves in new white 
robes.l At the consecration of a Catholic virgin the novice 
puts off her ordinary clothes, and puts on the habit and the 
veil ; also the ring on the finger— the ceremony being actually 
a marriage to Christ.* The putting away of the skin dress of 
the noviciate and tlie assumption of new clothes were part of 
the * ordination ’ of the ancient Brahman.® 

Whether the new state is the extraordinary 
state of sacredness or the ordinary state of common 
life, adaptation to it equally involves change of 
assimilative costume, preceded by removal of that 
previously worn. 

In order to assume the crest of the I/ulem, the Bear, the 
Carrier Indian took off all his clothes, and spent some days and 
niglits in the woods. On his return he joined in the Bear 
Dance, in which he was dressed as a bear. During initiation to 
secret societies in the Congo States the candidate is naked.i® 
In British Central Africa, boys during initiation wear bark- 
cloth. At the conclusion new clothes are put on. Entrance to 
the various ‘gilds’ is marked by a change of costume. Girls 
alter initiation put on new calico.n When their initiotion cere- 
monies were over, Kaffir boys were chased to the river, where 
they washed off the white clay with which their bodies had 
been painted. Everything about them was burned. They 
were smeared with the ordinary unguent and were given new 
karosses.i: 

Frazer has suggested that the practices of de- 
pilation, and painting the body white or red, at 
puberty, are in view of the belief in re-birth.*® The 
Kikuyu, for instance, hold that a boy is born 
again at circumcision, and he pretends so to be.*’* 
But this idea is ex post facto. 

When lier period is over, a woman puts on new 
clothes. This is the ordinance of the Shayast la- 
Shdyast, of the Mosaic and Hindu law, and of the 
vast majority of savage and barbarian customary 
social codes. 

Thus, the Khanvar woman after her period bathes and washes 
her clothes.*® The Thompson Indian girl has the special dress 
she wore during her seclusion at puberty burnt on her re-entry 
into society.*® 

At the end of the hiri, the annual trading expedition, which 
partakes of the nature of a solemn pilgrimage, the Koita of 
New Guinea bathes, anoints himself, and puts on a new sihi, 
loin-cloth. His wife, who has stayed at home, also batlies and 
puts on new garments, w 

A sort of mechanical link between purification 
by lustration and the assumption of new clothes 
is made by anointing. After childbirth the Kaflir 
mother is anointed ceremonially with the ordinary 
fat and red clay,** This is equivalent to the re- 
sumption of decent apparel. 

New clothes express a new state or condition. 
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There is an impulse to rhythmical change in 
human life, coinciding Anth later ideas of morality. 
The Incas, at a puriHcatory festival which was to 
banish all evil, shook their clothes, crying ‘ Let the 
evils be gone ! ’ ^ In such cases the idea of newness, 
OAving to the contrast between the old state and 
the new and to the impulsive belief in change as 
producing good fortune, tends to predominate over 
the principle of adaptation to the new state. In 
other words, the important thing is not the succeed- 
ing state but the riddance of the old. 

At the Creek festival of new fruits, the biisk, new clothes and 
new utensils were provided by each person ; the old clothes 
were burned.* At the Tonpan festix'al of first-fruits all were 
clad in new clothes.^ The Hindus wear new clothes at the 
festival of the new year, saiiivatsarddL* The Chinese ceremony 
of ‘raisinp the head’ is the putting on of special clothes for 
marriage. A suit of white body-clothes of linen is made for 
both bride and groom. Brand-new they are, and are worn 
during the marriage-ceremonies, for on this occasion they 
themselves * become brand-new peoj le.’ The suits are then put 
away, only to be worn again in the U)mb.» In Korea, on the 
14th day of the first month, any one entering upon ‘ a critical 
year of his life’ dresses an effigy of straw in his own clothes and 
casts it away. Fate is believed to look upon the individual in 
his new clothes as another man.® 

Here the secondary principle of disguise intrudes. 
Ideas of disguise by change of dress have been 
developed in many cases. 

Thus, in the seventh month of pregnancy, a Ceramese woman 
is rubbed with dough of seven colours. A new ornamental 
sarong is placed on her. This the husband slices in two with 
a sword and immediately runs away. She is dressed seven 
times in seven colours.* The Bulgarian, to cure scrofula, will 
creep naked through an arch of boughs, and then hang his 
clothes on a tree, donning other garments.® In Uganda a sick 
man is made to Jump over a stick, and let his bark-cloth fall off. 
The priest takes the cloth and runs in the opposite direction.® 
Often it is enough to follow the principle of the 
fantastic as a strong contrast to the previous state 
which has suflered misfortune. 

Tlius, in South Guinea a sick woman is dressed in a fantastic 
mrb, and her body is pointed with streaks of red and white. 
She then stands in front of her hut brandishing a sword.1® The 
lost detail Is a later stratum. The Mosquito Indians believe 
that the devil (WxUasha) tries to seize the corpse. It is hurried 
to the grave by four men ‘ who have disguised themselves with 
paint.’il A Siberian shaman will paint his face red when about 
to accompany a soul to the spirit-land, expressly to disguise 
himself from devils.i* The Tongans, when at war, changed their 
costume before every battle by way of disguising themselvea.i® 
Similarly, the king of Israel disguised himself at Ramoth- 
Qilead.l'* 

Disguise may take tlie form of impersonation, and 
the agent may be a person or a thing. 

The people of Minahassa delude the evil spirit by placing on 
the sick man’s bed a dummy dressed in his clothes.! t Abyssinian 
kings had a sort of small bodyguard who dressed exactly like 
their royal master. ‘So that the enemy may not distinguish 
him ’ was the reason assigned.!® 

The protective value of dress is often expressed 
merely as that of a covering. 

Thus, when the angel appeared to Muhammad, he hastened 
to his house, crying, ‘ Cover me with cloth 1 ’ Then God spoke 
to him : ‘O thou, enwrapped in thy mantle, arise and warn 1’ 
From this point the prophet commenced his composition of the 
Qur’an.!* a Hindu mother passing a haunted place draws her 
robe over her child. In old Bengal there was a prayer lor the 
protection of children till they were dressed in clothes.!® 

In its sexual and supernatural uses alike the 
veil protects both the face or head from sight and 
the eyes from seeing the forbidden or dangerous 
object. To see and to be seen are often inter- 
changeable, and often combined as media of 
dangerous influences. In early Arabia handsome 
men veiled their faces to presen'e themselves from 
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the evil eye.* Here there is no doubt a combina- 
tion of subjective and objective methods. The 
veiling of ivomen and the consequent artificial 
modesty concerning the exposure of the face are a 
remarkable characteristic of Musalmfin social life, 
and illustrate the secondary habits induced by 
dress. Ceremonial veiling of a temporary nature 
is found in the case of puberty, marriage, and 
Avidowhood. The novice during initiation to the 
Ko’tikili of the Zuni Avears a veil, and is suppo.sed 
to see nothing.® Similar practices attend initiation 
to many forms of secret society. The veiling of 
the bride is more or less universal. A Musalman 
Avoman takes the veil, just as does a nun. Mo- 
mentary veiling occurs in the presence of death 
and in approaching a deity. Socrates and Julius 
Cajsar veiling their faces at the moment of death 
typified the Greek and Italian national custom. To 
interpret, as Van Gennep does, these latter cases 
as rites of passage, Avith the purpose of separating 
one’s self from the profane Avorld, is fanciful.® The 
habit is more probably a motor reaction to the 
impulse for concealment before an object of fear. 
The veil of the bride is a ritual concession to, and 
a material accentuation of, the sexual character of 
modesty, rather than a rite of separation from the 
previous state. To apply the idea of separation 
from the previous state to the habit of veiling at 
the moment of death is clearly impossible. In the 
case of many secret societies veiling is probably 
intended merely to accentuate the sense of mystery. 

In connexion Avith marriage there are customs of 
stripping or forcible removal of dress. In some 
cases these seem to point to a diminution of per- 
sonality, in others they are preparatory to the 
assumption of a neAv dress, often presented by the 
bridegroom. Among the Koro tribes of Now 
Guinea a nubile girl is tatued, and wears orna- 
ments every day. After marriage, for a feAV Aveeks 
she decorates herself every afternoon. She may 
not visit her father’s village until after a ceremony 
in Avhich she is stripped of all her finely.^ The 
idea, no doubt, is to aflirm her subjection to her 
father’s family. 

The exchange of presents of dress, a prevalent 
custom at marriage, may be extended. 

Thus, the Koita of New Guinea hold the heni ceremony when 
a first-bom child is three weeks old. The infant is decked with 
various finery, and is carried by the mother, also dressed up, to 
her mother’s house. Her husband follows her with an empti' 
pot, a spear, a petticoat, and a firestiok. After smoking and 
betel-chewing, the wife of the child’s maternal uncle strips the 
ornaments and clothes from the mother and the child. These 
and the articles carried by the father become the property of 
the raimu and the viahia, the grandfather and grandmother on 
the maternal side. A return present is given.® 

Customs Avhich prescribe the Avearing of best 
clothes or of rags illustrate the most important 
psychological result of the invention of dres.s. This 
IS a secondary human character, the feeling for 
dress, and is one aspect (consisting in extension of 
self-consciousness) of the reaction to extension of 
personality. It is really distinct from the feeling 
lor ornament and the impulse to protection, but is 
correlated Avith the more physical impulse to 
cleanliness, and the dermal and nervous refine- 
ment Avhich dress has introduced into the humay 
organism. Connected Avith the latter development 
are various reactions in the spheres of art and 
etiquette. Stanley Hall finds that ‘of the three 
functions of clotlhes — protection, ornament, and 
Lotze’s self-feeling’ — the second is by far the most 
conspicuous in childhood.® But the sense of per- 
sonal dignity and physical pride is only latent in 
childhood. Of the psychical resultants of dress this 
adult character is the most significant. As Lotze 
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put it, clothes extend the limits of self and enable 
the wearer to feel himself to the extremity of each 
garment. A precise analogy is found in the 
psychology of tools. Add the sexual factor, and 
Ufie mere presence or possession of the article [of clothing] 
gives the required sense of self-respect, of human dignity, of 
sexual desirability. Thus it is that to unclothe a person is to 
humiliate him ; this was so even in Homeric times, for we may 
recall the threat of Ulysses to strip Thersites.’ t 
Similarly, to foul a person’s garments is a second- 
arily direct insult. When the sense of tvell-heing 
is at a maximum, fine dress is an expression of it 
and an adaptation to it. Also, on momentous 
occasions a man of any period will dress very 
carefully, unconsciously intending to affirm and 
emphasize his personality. Conversely, to express 
misery, the negation of well-being, or humility, a 
negative form of dress is employed ; value, colour, 
and style are at a minimum. The diminution of 
personality is echoed by wearing rags, sackcloth, 
or colourless or tom or dirty clothes, which act as 
adaptations to the negative state. Momentary 
dimmutions of personality can only be expressed 
by partial unclothing or by fouling or tearing the 
dress. In both cases the dress or its treatment has | 
a reaction on the psychical state of the individual. 

On these foundations luxury and superstition 
have erected a mass of fashions. Two typical 
cases follow. 

Oreat personages In Siam used to wear clothes of a different 
colour for each day of the week. As an example, white was 
worn on Sunday, yellow on Monday, green on Tuesday, red on 
Wednesday, blue on Thursday, bla& on Friday, violet on 
Saturday.^ 

The primary meaning of the dress next cited Is not talismanio, 
but a suggestion of well-being. Its magical content is secondary, 
and it is therefore considered here particularly. The Chinese 
siu f, ‘the garment for a long life,' is a long gown of valuable 
silk, blue or red-brown, with a lining of bright blue. It is em- 
broidered all over with gold-thread characters, representing the 
word ‘ longevity.’ ’ It purports in the first place to prolong the 
life ol the owner, who therefore frequently wears it, especially 
on festive occasions, in order to allow the influences of longevity, 
created by the many cliaractcrs wherewith it is decorated, to 
work their full effect upon his person. On the anniversary of 
his birth he will scarcely ever neglect doing so, it being generally 
acknowledged among the Chinese that it is extremely useful and 
necessary then to absorb a good amount ol vital energy, in order 
to remain hale and healthy during the ensuing year. tViends and 
kinsmen who throng the house to take part in the festivities will 
then, as a rule, greatly admire the dress and tender their reiter- 
ated conCTatulations to the happy wearer, whose children have 
been so filial, and so blessed by fate as to have bestowed a present 
of such delicate and precious description.' The longevity gar- 
ment is generally the giftof children who are filial enough to wish 
their parent to live long. There is considerable ceremony about 
the presentation. The garment should be made if possible in a 
year which has an intercalary month ; such a year naturaUy has 
an infiuence on length. In accordance with Chinese ideas about 
sympathy between ascendants and descendants, the garment 
also ensures long life to its wearer’s posterity .'■* 

In hunting, as in war, the human impulse is to 
emphasize personality. This is more powerful 
than the impulse to protection, though the two 
may be combined. 

Tlie Dayaks wear as war-dressa basket-work hat, talapu, and 
a Jacket of skin or quilted cotton. The crown of the helmet is 
adorned with feathers or lull plumes. The gagong, or war 
jacket of skin, has the animal’s face on the wearer’s stomach, 
and its back hanging over his shoulders. It is little defence, 
though the head is covered with a plate or shell to protect the 
pit ol the stomach.* 

The mere fact that in all periods social meetings 
are_ the occasion for the wearing of best clothes 
indicates the social significance of d.Teas. Dress 
loses half its meaning except in relation to society. 
The principle of extension of personality refers to 
the individualistic aspect of dress ; th^rinciple of 
adaptation to state is its social side. The vaguely 
termed ‘ festival ’ of lower cultures is expressive of 
mutual well-wishing and of common well-being.' 
At festivals the Ainus dress in their best clothes. 
The statement applies to all peoples. The 
individualistic form of the social meeting is 
amphitryonic. 

1 H. Ellis, i. 40 ; lU ii. 262. 
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As is the rule with ail peoples, the Guiana Indian, ‘when ex- 
pecting guests, grooms himself carefully and puts on his l»st 
dress and ornaments, these often, as in this case, consisting 
only of a narrow waist-cloth by way of dress and of a necklace 
and armlets of white beads by way of ornament.’ i 

A few types of festal dress may he cited from 
a variety which exceeds all other forms of human 
inventiveness — a fact which illustrates both man’s 
physical pride and his tendency to shift its focus 
to an artificial and variable substitute. 

The Manipuri festal head-dress is remarkable. ‘ A white 
turban is bound tightly round the head, and over the top and 
in front is wound round a ghumzil, a hom-shaped construction 
of cane bound over with cloth or gold braid, and ending above 
in a loop and below in three flat loops which are concealed 
under tlie turban. The shumzil is over a foot high, and curves 
slightly backwards ; from the loop at its end hangs an embroi- 
dered streamer. On each side of the head a plume made of 
peacocks’ feathers and the tail feathers of the hornbill are 
inserted in the turban. . . . The whole structure is bound to- 
gether by a narrow band of red and white embroidery, wound 
round and round and tied, under the chin, with ends hanging 
down nearly to the waist .’ " On high days Tangkhul men wear 
a kilt, and the luhup head-dress adorned with toucan feathers 
and tresses of hair.s The Woolwa Indians wear on festal occa- 
sions coronets made of the curly head-feachers of the curassow, 
and on the arms, feathers of the macaw, or yellow tail-feathers 
of the Ostinops monUuma.* The women wear great masses of 
beads round the neck, sometimes occupying the whole space 
from the bosom to the chin. A petticoat of bark-cloth extends 
below the knee ; it is wrapped round the loins, and the end is 
tucked in over the hip. The exposed parts of the skin are dyed 
a deep vermilion, the colour being extracted from the pod of 
Oic amotto shrub.' 

The Ackawoi wear for festivals a dress made of the bright, 
greenish yellow, young leaves of the Aeta palm (Mauritia 
^xttona). The ilocusi wears a head-dress of bright parrot and 
macaw feathers, a ruff of black curassow and white egret 
leathers, and a strip of waist-cloth, os a dancing dress.' At 
the feasts of the dead, Quoireng men wear a ‘ glorj-.’ This con- 
sists of bands of yellow and red thread, one and a half inches 
wide, bound round the head. In them are fixed raj’s of 
baiiiboo with feathers inserted, the structure being eighteen 
inches in height.1 

The dance is a social language, a motor expres- 
sion of individuality in society. As a rule, best 
clothes are worn. Various circumstances often 
impose different fashions. For ceremonial danc- 
ing the Vedda puts on the hangala, a white cloth 
tied round the waist. Formerly leaf-girdles were 
used.® Probably such costumes are merely for 
the facilitation of movement. In other cases 
regard is paid to the dance as such. The female 
! dancing dress of the Fulas is elaborate, ni.’ide of 
velvet or ornamental cloth, sometimes decked 
witli bells which sound in time to the music.® 

Meetings of society in its magical or spiritual 
character are no less marked by line clothes. The 
■ Qur’an says : ‘ Wear your goodly apparel when ye 
repair to my mosque,’ “ The injunction applies to 
alt religions, with the limitation (due to the differ- 
ence between well- willing and well-being, and later 
to the distinction between worshippers and deity) 
that excess of luxury is forbidden or discouraged. 
Cleanliness of attire is regularly enjoined, origin- 
ally, perhaps, for the avoidance not of defilement, 
material or supernatural, but of mixture of states. 

Just as all sacrifice should be precious, so should 
a dress - wearing victim be well dressed. The 
human victim sacrificed by the Pawnees was 
dressed in the richest raiment.’’ The vieriah of 
the Khonds was dressed in a new garment before 
the sacrifice, anointed, and adorned with flowers.’* 
For scapegoats the case may be diflerent. When 
the image of the god is clothed it necessarily wears 
the richest raiment (see below). 

The connexion of fine dress with well-being, and 
the estimate of clothing as a necessary of exist- 
ence,” are combined in the Hebrew belief that 
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Jahweh was the ultimate donor of food and rai- 
nient.^ The teaching of Clirist against ‘taking 
thought’ for raiment, illustrated by the naturju 
dress of the lilies of the field,® was a wise protest 
against extravagance in the cult of this secondary 
body, and a timely rehabilitation of the body 
itself, no less than of the higher claims of per- 
sonality. 

Diminution of personality is symbolized hy 
various customs of removing part of the dress. 
In India a low-caste man passing through a high- 
c<TSte street must take off shoes and turban.® That 
tlie reason for such uncovering is not the assumption 
of an unprotected state, by removing a garment 
of defence, is shown by such a case as the follow- 
ing. All persons when interviewing Montezuma 
put off their usual costume and ‘ appeared in plain 
coarse dresses and barefooted.’^ The modern 
European fashion of removing the hat is a saluta- 
tion of respect of a similar order, and not a 
removal of defence. 

A permanent inferiority of person or status is 
expressed by inferiority or dress. 

‘In Flores the sons even of rich families are dressed like 
slaves at public feasts, so long as the father lives, as also at his 
funeral. This ... is apparentij’ the external sign of a strict 
patria poUstat, which remains in force till the funeral ; until 
then the son is the father’s slave.'® It is a very marked 
custom of the Mpengwe for the young to show deference to the 
old. ‘ They must never come into the presence of aged persons 
or pass by their dwellings without taking off their hats, and 
assuming a crouching gait.’ s 

An artificial assumption of humility may be 
employed to emphasize the succeeding magnifi- 
cence, or to deprecate the ill-luck which may 
follow pride. For some days before marriage the 
bride and bridegroom among the Musalmans of 
the N.W. Provinces wear dirty clothes.® Such 
practices may soon take on the ideas connected 
with disguise and protection from the evil eye. 
Similar, though of more ob.scure origin, is the 
custom, found in old English coronation cere- 
monies, that the king shall appear in poor gar- 
ments before he is invested with the royal robes. 
German peasants dress a child in mean clothes to 
protect it against the evil eye. In Egypt the 
children who are most beloved are the worst clad. 
A fine lady may often be seen in a magnificent 
dress, with a boy or girl, her own child, by her side, 
with its face smeared with dirt, and wearing clothes 
which look as if they had not been washed for 
months. The intention is to avoid attracting the 
evil eye. The method employed is not disguise, 
but humiliation, negation or well-being, either 
deprecatory or to escape notice. The evil eye is 
stimulated by finery and splendour, and its constant 
emotion is envy.® 

Penance and asceticism often coincide in method. 
Sackcloth is in this connexion the analogue of 
fasting and humiliation. 

For penance, Manu prescribes clothes of cow-hair, with the 
wearer’s own hair in braids.® Among the rules of penance in 
raedlajval Christendom was the wearing of dirty clothes.i® An 
ancient rule for Buddhist monks was that their dress should 
be made of rags taken from a dust-heap.u Early Christian 
ascetics disdained clothes, and crawled abroad ‘ like animals 
covered only by their matted hair.’ Hindu ascetics similarly 
practised nudity ns the least of their niortincations, ‘until 
British law interposed to prevent the continuance of the 
nuisance.’ 13 


A curious question is raised by certain fashion 
of cleanliness in connexion with dress. Physica 
cleanliness is a habit which has undergone evoln 
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tion, and the fact perhaps suflSces as an explana- 
tion for the following cases. 

The ancient Huns and Monpols, and the modern Kalmuks, 
are reported to avoid the washing of their clothes— in the last 
case, apparently, for religious reaaons.i The Sudras of the 
Carnatic never leave off a suit of clothes when once it has been 

C ut on. It drops off as it rots. The custom is said to hare 
een religiously observed, and persons transgressing it and 
found changing garments before the old set was thoroughly 
decayed were excluded from the caste.* Jenghiz Khan ordered 
clothes to be worn till they dropped off in tatters. The wearing 
of clothes in this way is recorded of several peoples. Cold 
climates encourage such habits.a ‘ Poverty,’ says Westemiarck, 
‘is for obvious reasons a cause of uncleanliness ; “a starving 
vulture neglects to polish his feathers, and a famished dog has 
a ragged coat.'”'* Cleanliness, again, is frequently ‘a class 
distinction.’ Among the Point Barrow Eskimo, ns amongst 
many modern European nations, the poorer people are often 
careless about their clothes and persons, whereas ’ most of the 
wealthier people appear to take pride in being neatly clad.’® 
Peoples who are much addicted to bathing are not on that 
account necessarily cleanly in habits of toilet and dress. The 
Californian Indians are fond of bathing, but are very uncleanly 
about their lodges and their clothes.® The case of the Aus- 
tralian native, who never takes off his girdle of hair, is rather 
different;" the analogy here is the non-removal of such articles 
as rings. Thus, while her husband is alive, no Masai woman 
dares to take off her ear-rings, which are part of the symbols of 
marriage.® 

Ideas of ceremonial cleanline.8.8 have probably 
had an important collateral influence upon the 
evolution of habits of cleanliness. Some such idea 
as the avoidance of mixture of condition and en- 
vironment may account for the origin of ceremonial 
purity, whereas during the early stages of the 
evolution of dress there seems to be no a priori 
reason why clothes, as such, should be periodically 
cleaned. The case of the Sabasans illustrates the 
connexion between cleanliness of dress and of 


person. The candidate for the priestly office is in- 
structed not to dirty himself ; and he must change 
his dress daily.® Given the existence of a natural 
impulse to personal and other cleanliness, its 
foundation being similar to that of ceremonial 
purity — an unconscious preference for clearness and 
distinctness in objects, a preference for the thing 
itself in its essential, specific, and individual, or 
unmixed, purity of character — asceticism, when, as 
is often the case, encouraging uncleanliness, is a 
biological perversion and a social danger. Early 
Christianity was largely tainted with this.’® St. 
Jerome approves the observation of Paula, that 
‘the purity of the body and its garments means 
the impurity of the soul.’” 

The ritual and emotional removal or tearing of 
dress is apparently derived from several motives. 
The Hebrew widow repudiating the levirate takes 
off' her sandal and spits on the ground. In Van 
Gennep’s terminology this is a rite of separation 
from the husband’s family. Among the ancient 
Arabs, women when mourning not only uncovered 
the face and bosom, but also tore all their gar- 
ments. The messenger who brought bad news 
tore his garments. A mother desiring to bring 
pressure to bear on her son took off her clothes. 
‘ A man to whom vengeance was forbidden showed 
his despair and disapproval ... by raising his 
garment and covering his head ivith it, as was 
done in fulfilling natural necessities.’’® Among 
the Chuwashes, Cheremiss, and Wotyaks, the hn.s- 
band effects divorce by tearing his ■wife’s veil.” 
Similar customs, e.specially the rending of the 
garments to express indignation or repudiation, 
were prevalent among the Hebrews. The IJritisI. 
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Columbian expresses indignation against a ivrqng 
by destroying a number of blankets, the native 
curreney. Iiis adversary is expected to destroy 
an ctpial number to satisfy honour and Iieal the 
quarrel. 

The rending of gannents is perhaps a develop- 
ment from the reflex impulse to destruction gener- 
ated by anger, indignation, or despair, mien it 
becomes symbolic it may take on tlie character of 
a rite of separation, the rending of the garment 
indicating the severance of a tic or the isolation of 
the person from calamity or injury. In the 
Ifebrcw custom the latter seems to be the prevail- 
ing meaning of the rite — a nieaning wliioli might 
naturally bo superposed upon an original uncon- 
scious reaction to emotions of resentment or 
sorrow. Stripping, as an indignity or penance, is 
applied to any person. Thus, when lus guardian- 
spirit fails to please him, the Eskimo will strip it of 
its garments.* 

(5) Drcis of the dead . — Like other states, death 
is marked and solemnized by a change of dress. 
In modern civilization, the eorjise, wliethcr ein- 
baliiied or not, is swathed or loosely wrapped in 
linen or cotton cloths, and covered with tlic gar- 
ment, if any, most ty])ieal of the dead person’s 
ollieial position. In particular cases, customs like 
that of placing the bushy on the coflin involve 
the idea that ollieial dress Is more tiian individual 
personality, a special covering representing special- 
ized social functions, uliereas lay garments repre- 
sent generalized. 

Among earlier jicoples it is the general rule to 
dress tlic dead person in his best clotlies. Typical 
cases are the American Indiana, Bunnans, Tong- 
kingese, Maoris, Greeks, and Cliinese.* Careful 
wnsliing and seriimilous toilette are no less sig- 
nifleant and prevalent parts of the more or less 
ceremonial iiive.stituro of the dead. 

Anionjr the Tshi and Ewe peoples the dead body Is washed, 
dressed III the richest clothes, and adorned.* The Yorubas 
dress the corpse In llie best raiment. The exposed pans ol a 
woman’s body are dyed red. The body la wrapped not In 
clothes, but in grass nmU.< Among the Koita of New Guinea 
the dead man Is washed, oiled, and painted ; a new loin.cloth 
and omaincnts arc put on him.* The Urcciilanders undress a 
man when at the point of death, and put his host clothes upon 
liim.* Tills detail recurs in China. The Hindus wash, share, 
and dress tlic corpse in rich garments." 

According to Homer, the corjisc was covered with a soft 
cloth, over which o white robe was placed.* Tlic Greek dead 
Were shrouded in the handsomest garments the family could 
afford ; there was an Idea of keening them warm on the passage 
to Hades, and of preventing Ccrucrus from seeing them naked.® 
The modern Greeks dress the dead In best cIoUics, but these 
arc rendered useless by being snipped with scissors or drenched 
with oil.!'! 

Tlie graTe.clothcs of a Chinese are arranged round his dying 
bed. His boots are by his feet, his hat bv his head, and so on. 
He rejoices. In his last moments of consefousness, ' that he will 
be fashionably attired in the regions beyond the grave.’ It was 
the old custom to slriv' the man of his dolhcs Just before 
expiring, and to put the new clothes on, it possible, before 
death actually occurred.!! The Chinese ritual of dressing the 
dead is most elaborate. The curious |wint is that the corpse is 
swathed almost as tliickly os an Egyptian mummy, hut in suits 
of clothes, not Iiands of cloth. A distinction is tiinde between 
Inner and outer garments, the former being specially prepared 
for wear in the grave, the latter being, as a rule, a person’s best 
or favourite clothes. Five suits of garments are forbidden, be- 
cause the number five is a synonym of cvil.i* Nine and tliirteen 
arc usual numbers. Even numfiers s.vrobolize the IVn p.art of 
Nature, cold, darkneM, and evil ; they are therefore avoided ; 
and odd numbers typifying the opposite blessings are used.l* 
Confucius was buried in eleven suits and one court dress ; on 
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his head was a ehanp-f^ cap. But, in accordance with the 
ancient division ol tlic dressing into three stages, the body, 
clothes, the ‘slighter’ dressing, and tlie ’full’ dressing,! the 
eleven suits comprised tlic Hrst stage onl.v, and over them were 
the ‘slighter 'and the ‘ fuller’ dressings.® The clothes are ex- 
hibited to those present before each suit la put on, and the very 
elaborate rules of the Li-Jti about the dressing of the dead arc 
followed.® J’reviously the best or favourite suit is placed round 
the dying man. Before being pl.aced on the corpse, the clothes 
are pul on the chief mourner. He is stripped, and stands on a 
tray resting on a chair, ‘so as not to pollute the earth’; he 
weirs a large round hat, ‘so as not to pollute heaven.’ Then 
cacli garment is put upon him in its proper order, and after- 
wards taken off and put on the corpse. In the case of a woman, 
the eldest son, as cnief mourner, still lias to put the clotlies 
on.'* The Li-ti explains the custom liy the nnafogy of a dutiful 
son testing a medicine before his father drinks it.* As tlie 
drcising proceeds the mourners wail and ‘ howl.' * Wide drawers, 
lined, lor comfort, witli silk, arc first put on. Stockings and a 
Jacket follow. An ordinary Jacket of linen, cotton, or silk, and 
trousers of the same material come next. A second Jacket or 
even a third— tlie more tliere are the more devotion is ox. 
pressed — ma,v be added. When the body-clothes have been 
put on, the’ outer suits follow. The long blue gown of the 
iiiiddle cla.ss is a common type. It overlaps to the right, and is 
hiiitoiied at the side. Over this is a Jacket with short sleeves, 
extending, that is, only to the finger-tips; it is the kind of 
Jacket used in winter ns an overcoat. A common skiill-cap of 
silk or liorac liair, ordinary shoes and stockings, complete the 
suit. The rostly silk clothes used on festive occasions arc 
preferred liy tlios’e who iMssess them. They represent tlie tnie 
s-vccrdofal attire of tlie paterfamilias, as high priest of tlic 
family.^ These Include an outer and an inner clonk, neither 
having a collar; the sleeves of the inner cloak project, and are 
of a horee-hoof shape. The inner Is dark blue ; for summer 
wear, white or yellow ; the outer is dark blue or brown. A sash 
is worn round the waist. The boots are of silk. The winter 
suit alone is used for tlie dead, even in summer. Women wear 
their best embroidered clothes, such as tlie ofiicial dress of 
mandarins’ wives, which is the regular bridal costume. It 
includes a dragon petticoat of ctccii silk, a dragon mantle of 
red silk, a mantilla of black silk, and boots of red silk. The 
bride's hood, or plioinix cap, is a quarter-globe of thin twined 
wire, covered with butterflies, leaves and flowers of thin pilt 
copper, and sj’mbols of felicity, Joy, wealth, and longevity. 
Great care is taken with the coilTure.s 

Such Is tlie f/io phao, attire of the dead. Women, as a rule, 
wear the ‘longevity garment,’ but men prefer the true 
• sacrillcl.al ’ robes, the Iho pAao.® One prepares them, 'the 
clottiing laid out for old age,’ at about tlie age of 50 or CO. 
They ore preferably cut out and sewn by a very jourig woman, 
such a person being likely to live long, and part of her capacity 
to live * must surely pass into the clothes, and thus putofT for 
many years the moment when they shall be required for use.’l® 

If these clothes have ever been lent to a friend, not of one’s 
own clan, they may not be used for their chief purpose. 
Another suit must be pvepared. However it may happen. It is 
a curious fact that the grave-clothes are often cut carelessly, 
and merely pasted, not sewn.ll Quite poor people use cheap 
mats. It IS probably Buddhist Influence that forbids tlie use of 
leather. iMctal buttons may not be used, bcixuise metal is 
siipiiosed to injure the body during dccoiiipositloii.i® 

Tlie Malays shroud the dead body in fine new sarongs, some- 
times ns many as seven.!* 

The bandages ol the mummy are a development (for a 
particuiar purpose) from the use of the ordinary garments ol 
life. In ancient Egypt the gods were invoked to grant clothing 
to the dead. The bandaging of the mummy corresponds in its 
ritualism very much, for example, with the'Chinesc dressing of 
the corpse. For instance, a sorrowing husb.and reproaching 
his wile for haunting him says; *I have given clothes and 
bandages for thy burial. 1 have giicn to be made lor thee 
many clothes.’ The application of the swathes was ‘a divine 
task.’ In funeral rituals there are the chapters ‘of putting on 
the white bandages,’ ’of putting on the green,' and ‘of the 
light red and dark red bandages.’ The quantity used was a 
‘measure of the aflection ot the relatives.’^* 

As a type of simpler customs the following 
explains itself, and is significant for the whole 
theory of the subject : 

Tiie Samoyeds dress the corpse in the clothes he was wearing 
at death, and wrap the whole in birch bark ordeerskins.1* 

Rave coses occur wliere derogatory garments are 
applied. The Avestan horror of death and its 
defilement sufficiently explains the following nile : 

Zoroostrian law ordained ‘clothing which is useless; this is 
that in which they should carry a corpse.’ In the case of stiil 
useful clothing, which had been touched by a corpse, a verj 
thorough and minute proces.s of cleaning was applied. 16 
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Wlien preservatives are not applied to the grave- 
clothes some peoples periodically renew tliein. 

The bodies ot the Ccapao-Incas were preserved and clothed, 
new clothes being supplied as required.) At staled periods the 
Malagasy open the tombs of their ancestors, removing the 
rotten lamboi and rolling the bones in new ones.* 

A simpler method is to place changes of raiment 
in the grave, just as other articles of use are there 
deposited. 

In Vedic times, clothing and ornaments were placed with the 
dead for their use in the life to come.* The Chinese place 
clothes and silk in the grave, besides the numerous suits in 
which the dead man is clothed.* Clothing, according to 
Pahlavi texts, was to be put upon the Sacred cake of the 'right- 
eous guardian spirit’— both for its use in the other world.s 
The clothing and weapons deposited in the Kayan grave are of 
the highest value, no broken or damaged article being deemed 
worthy of a place.® On the other hand, many peoples render 
such articles useless by cutting or breaking them before deposi- 
tion ; and a principle commonly occurs that in this way the 
souls of the articles are released (as is the soul from the broken 
body of the dead man), and are thus able to accompany him to 
thyilace of the departed. 

There is naturally some doubt as to the condi- 
tion of the soul in its super-terrestrial home. 

Thus the soul of the Mexican, at death, entered the new life 
naked whereas the soul of the dead Iroquois wears ‘a beauti- 
ful mantle' when it departs towards the other world in the 
west.* The ghost is believed by Africans to wear the white 
cloth in which the body was buried.* But, ns hag been seen, 
the person in the life to come wears similar dress to what he 
wore on earth. There are rennements; Christian eschatology 
in its popular aspects is inclined to invest the blessed with fine 
raiment and crowns of gold. 

Afi for the meaning behind these customs, there 
seems to be, ns usual, a series of moral strata or 
psychological layers. Various emotions might be 
supposed to be in competition as soon as attention 
was directed to the dress of a man just dead. 
Other tilings being equal, and before ideas of 
contagion on the one hand and of a future life on 
the other had been developed, principles of pro- 
perty and feelings of sorrow would first come into 
play, together with the principle of dress as an 
adaptation to state. 

Thus the Samoyed tjpe may he one of the earliest. The 
corpse retaing the gannenta he wore at death. He is prcp.ired 
for the new state by the protective (both of external and of 
internal direction) covering of bark or similar substance, which 
takes the place of the coffin. 

Sorrow and nliection would make the stripping 
of the corpse an act impossible for relatives. As 
the various ideas relating to the state of the dead 
became clearer, regard would be had to the com- 
fort of the dead. No less than the living they must 
have the two great necessaries, food and raiment. 
Naive e.xamples of the idea are numerous. 

For instance, the natives of New South Wales wrapped the 
corj'se in a rug, for the purpose, expressed, of keeping the dead 
man warm.)* In Voigtland peasanta have been known to put an 
umbrella and goloshes in the coffin, as a protection against the 
rainy skies of the other world.)) 

Later still there would supervene the idea, of 
complex origin, that articlc.s in the house of death 
must be, like the occupant, broken and soullc.s.<5. 
One component of thi.s idea is perhaps as early os 
any, namely, the realization that articles of value 
permanently deposited in a place by no means 
.secure, and practically known to he unused, should 
he rendered u.seles.s, to avoid robbery and the 
attendant distrc-s-sing results of exhumation. 

'VVitb the custom of dressing the dead in his 
nchest raiment, and in many suits, the problem 
becoiiie.s less simple. First of all, n.s soon n.s the 
social consciousness rea!izc-s that death is a social 
state, and therefore to be solemnized, a change of 
garb is necessary. Whatarc significantly tenned in 
1 Paj-ne, 11. 620 f. 
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various languages ‘the last offices ’ express this prin- 
ciple, as well as the feelings of sorrow and affection, 
and the desire to do honour to the dead, as for the 
last time. In such conditions it is inevitable that 
the best of everything should he accorded to him. 
But another factor perhaps is included in the com- 
plex p.sychosis, at least in the earlier stages. This 
IS economic. In early culture, clothes are property. 
Just as a man’s property is called in and realized 
at his death, so a similar process is universal in 
mankind. The dead man is still a member of 
society ; and the most personal and most distinc- 
tive of his property fittingly remains with him— 
his personal attire. Equally fitting is it that this 
item should be of the best, as representing him in 
the last of his social functions. By a pathetic 
paradox he is arraj’ed in liis best clothes, as if 
to assert his personality and to express it in its 
liighest terms, for the last time, though actually 
that personality is no more. 

It IS not likely that the dressing in fine clothes 
to tempt the departing or absent soul to return 
has any reference in this connexion. The custom 
of using many suits of raiment, carried to logical 
absurdity by the Chinese, is one of those problems 
that elude all rationalism. There is the analogy 
of the mummy-swathings, which suggests that 
the suits may be intended as a protection ; there 
is also an idea of placing on or with the corpse all 
his available assets. The custom of dressing the 
dead in their best clothes, as of placing food with 
them, has been explained by Frazer as originating 
* in the selfish but not unkindly desire to induce 
the perturbed spirit to rest in the grave and not 
come plaguing the living for food and raiment.’ ’ 
But the intellectual atmosphere which the explana- 
tion assumes is far from primitive or even from 
early thought. It represents a late, and somewhat 
abnormal or excessive, development of spiritiiaUstic 
belief uncontrolled by social custom or dogma, in 
fact, an anarchic period of individualistic spirit- 
ualist licence. 

The dress of the dead seems to preserve only in 
two or tlii'ee details the principle of adaptation to 
state. The reason, no doubt, is that aiiection and 
other emotions naturally repudiate the phj’sical 
actuality of that state, and substitute a moral 
ideal. But the binding of the corpse, or of its 
limbs, with cords or ropes, and the later swathing 
with bandages, accentuate the fact that the body 
is motionless and the limbs quiescent. At a later 
stage there might intervene the notion that by 
these means the possibly dangerous activity of the 
ghost would he checked. But social habits do not 
originate from such clear-cut rationalistic niotives. 

Some sporadic customs have probably an ori- 
mnal intention that is not dissiniilar. The Koreans 
fasten blinkers over the eyes of the corpse.* Vari- 
ous olyects, coins and the like, are placed on the 
eyes oi the dead by various peoples. Such habits, 
no doubt, were in origin intended unconsciously to 
emphasize, to realize by accentuation, the sight- 
less state of the dead. WitI) this intention is com- 
bined the necessity — both from subjectire reasons 
of vague fear of the staring eye.s, and . from the 
natural though symiiathetic impulse to close them— 
of mechanically depressing the eyelids after death. 
Possibly the custom of jilacin" a mask over the 
face of the dead hits a connected origin, as supply- 
ing, BO to speak, like the swathings of the niunimyi 
a permanent dermal surface over that which is 
destined to decay. 

The ancient Aztecs, the earliest Greek peoples, the AleuW. 
Sham, and Siamese, masked the laces ot the dead, partieuiariy 
ot kinps and chiels.* In some cases, as those of the Greeks aau 
the Shans, the mask is of gold or silrer. 
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(6) Mourning rfrm.-^The social significance of 
dress is %YeU brought out in mourning customs, 
among which it is the most prominent. Tlie 
variations are innumerable, but the principles in- 
volved are fairly clear. A few types only can be 
mentioned here. 

Among the Mnsai, as mourning the wife puts off her orna- 
ments, and the sons shave their heads.i As mourning, the 
Andamanese smear themselves v.*ith clay ; ancient and modern 
EgiTtiana throw nrnd on their heads.^ In China the near 
relatives wear a moumingr dress of brown coarse sackcloth.^ 
As regards other clothes, white is the colour ot mourning. The 
Kiiiahs of Borneo ‘ wear bark cloth round their caps (as we wear 
crape round our hats) to show they are in mourning.’ < In 
New Guinea, women in mourning wear a net over the shoulders 
and breast. In some parts men wear netted vests ; in others, 

* when in deep mourning, they envelop themselves with a very 
tight kind ol wicker-work dress, extending from the neck to the 
knees in such a way that they are not able to walk well.' ® The 
Koita widow* wears fragments of her dead husband's loin-cloth, 
locks of his hair, and bits ol his tools, as a necklace. Stie is 
painted black, and wears a petticoat reaching to the ankles. 
Over the upper body she has two netted vests, the outer orna- 
mented with seeds and feathers. A network cap is on lier head, 
'iliis costume is worn for six months, after which she is relieved 
of her mourning b}* the rohu moinomo ceremony, and the petti- 
coat is burnt. The w'idower is also painted black all over.® 
Among the Eoros, a neiglibouring people of New Guinea, bones 
of the dead are worn by the mourners. A dead man's Jaw is 
often worn as a bracelet." 

The principle of adaptation in colour is well ex- 
emplified. The most frequent colours used are 
black, white, dark blue, and the natural colours 
of, as a rule, cheap and common fabrics. 

The mourning colour in Korea is that of raw hemp or string. 
For a year the mourner wears the well-known mourner’s hat. 
Its shape is that of an enormous toadstool, and the face is com- 
pletelj’ hidden.® Among the Kayaks ol Borneo, wliite, ‘ as being 
the plainest and most unpretending, is worn in mourning ana 
during out-door labour; it is cheap and will wash.' Dark 
blue is the commonest colour lor ordinary wear. A white licad- 
dress is often worn in mourning.” Women wear as mourning 
a deep indigo blue bidang petticoat.'” Among tho Tlingits, 
mourners blacken their faces, and cover their heads with ragged 
mats.'l Calabrian women put on a black veil at the moment 
when a death occurs. At sunset it is taken off.'” Roman 
women put on black patlce after a funeral. Black clothes as 
mourning ore the fashion in ancient Greece and Italy, modern 
Greece, and modern Europe generally.'” White mourning is 
recorded for Korea, Tongking, China, Siam, in Imperial Rome 
lor women, and in various ports of modern Europe.'” In old 
England, white scon'es, hatbands and gloves were worn at the 
funerals of Infants and the unmarried.'” At Singapore a white 
sash is worn, but apart from this there is no moumiug costume 
In Malaysia. 

Mourners among the Tshl people wear dark blue clothes, which 
they assume as soon as the burial is over.'” Among the Yor- 
ubas a dark blue head-cloth is worn.'” Among the Ewes of 
Dahomey blue baft is worn, or merely a blue thread is placed 
round the arm.'” This fashion is paralleled hy the modern 
European custom of wearing a black band round the sleeve. 
In parts of Germany blue is worn os mourning by women, and 
in ancient and modern Egypt a strip of blue is worn round the 
head by women at funersds. Widows on the Slave Coast wear 
black or dark blue. Anne Boleyn wore yellow for Catherine of 
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Aragon. Guatemalan widowers dyed themselves yellow.' 
Sophocles wore grey or dark blue clothes in mourning for 
Euripides. Grey was the mourning colour of the Gambreiotai.” 

Simultaneous with change of dress are changes 
of bodily appearance, especially of the coifl'ure. 
The practice of ciittin*' the hair short as a sign of 
mourning is extremely common. On the other 
band, some peoples allow the hair to grow long, as 
the ancient Egyptians, the Hindus, the Cliinese, 
and the J ews.® 

Mourning as a social state is pre-eminently a 
suspension of social life ; society is avoided, work 
is discontinued, and the mourner generally is under 
a ban. The degrees of mourning depend on tlie 
degrees of nearness to the dead. The period of 
mourning is frequently synchronous with the state 
of death ; that is to say, it ends when the corpse 
is thoroughly decompo.'«cd. Throughout early 
thought there runs the idea tliat a person is not 
absolutely dead until every fragment of the viscera 
bos disappeared. At the end of the time the state 
of ordinary life is re-entered in the usual way. 


Tims, the Ewe people burn their mourning clothes and put 
on new raiment wlien mourning ends.” A widow among the 
Koossas, at tlie end of her niontli of mourning, threw away her 
clothes, waslied her whole body, and scratched it with stones.” 
The last detail is probably merely an extraordinary method of 
purillcation. The period of tabu undergone by murderers 
among the Onialms might be ended by the kindred of the victim. 
The formula employed tvaa, ‘ It is enough. Begone, and walk 
among the crowd. Put on moccasins and near a good robe.'” 

The prevalent explanations of mourning dress 
are bused on the fear of the ghost and of the con- 
tagion of death. Frazer has suggested tliat the 
painting of the body and the wearing of special 
costumes hy mourners are attempts to disguise 
themselves so as to escape the notice of the ghost.^ 
Westermarck is of opinion that ‘ the latter custom 
may also have originated in the idea that a 
mourner is more or less polluted for a certain 
period, and that therefore a dress worn hy him 
then, being a seat of contagion, could not be used 
afterwards.’® But such customs originate in un- 
conscious motivation. Of course, concealment 
may be aimed at, unconsciously. But several 
considerations place the theory of disi^uise out of 
court. Savage philosophies seldom hit on correct 
explanations; being ca:pos( facto, they are out of 
touch with origins. But they do refer to present 
conscious motives, wliich again may not be the 
underlying primary reason. The motive of dis- 
guise may often he superposed on some original 
unconscious motive, but the following case shows 
that the opposite may exist. In some of the Cen- 
tral Austr.alian tribes it is said that the object of 
painting the body of a mourner is to * render him 
or Jier more conspicuous, and so to allow the spirit 
to see that it is being properly mourned for.’” 
Again, the prevalent custom of wearing the clothes 
or the hones of the dead is an absolute negation of 
the principle of concealment. On animistic theory 
these appurtenances should attract the ghost. 

Fra’zer notes that the customs of blackening the 
face and of cutting the hair after a death are ob- 
served not only for friends hut for slain foes, and 
suggests that in the latter case the explanation of 
their use os being a mark of sorrow cannot apply. 
They may therefore, lie adds, he explained as in- 
tended to disguise the slayer from the angry ghost 
of the slain.*” Tlie practice of blackening the Dody 
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ashes, soot, and the like is found in America, 
Africa, New Guinea, Samoa, and very generally 
throughout the vorldJ Tlie precise reason for 
the choice of this medium is obscure. 

When spiritualism has once become a part of 
social belief, such views may enter into the com- 
jjlex of current motives without cancelling the 
deep-seated original motive of the unconscious 
mind. Mourning dress, for e.xainple, may take 
on the character of a spiritual armour, as a de- 
fence against the evil spirits who often act as a 
63 'ndicate of death, removing and devouring the 
souls of the living. 

At o Chinese funeral the grave-diggers and colfin-bcarers tie 
their shadows to themselves by tying a cloth round their 
waists.2 A >forthern Indian murderer wraps himself up tightly. 
The Thompson Indian widow wears breeches of grass to prevent 
attempts at intercourse on the part of her husband's ghost.* 
Similariy the principle of contagion may be 
superposed on the primary meaning of mourning 
costume. 

Maoris who had handled a corpse were tabued, and threw 
away the special rags they had worn, lest they should con- 
taminate others.* It is stated of the Greenlanders that, ‘if 
they have happened to touch a corpse, they immediately cast 
away the clothes thev have then on ; and for this reason they 
always put on their old clothes when they go to a burying. In 
this they agree with the Jews.’* A Navaho who has touched 
a corjwe lakes oil his clothes and bathes,* Such cases fall 
into line \vith other extensive groups of ceremonial observ- 
ances. For example, at an annual festival the Cherokces flung 
(heir old clothes into a river, ‘supposing then their ow-n Im- 
purities to bo removed.' A Maori, before entering a sacred 
Jilace, wliich would tapu him, took off liis clothes.^ But the 
earliest peoples, like the Australians, actually cover themselves 
with, and otherwise assimilate, the contagion of death. 

On the other hand, do Groot liolds that mourn- 
ing costume in China orimnated in the custom of 
sacrilicing to the dead the clothes worn by the 
mourner. In tlie time of Confucius it was the 
custom for mourners to throw off tlieir clothes 
while the corpse was being dressed.* But this 
vdew cannot be .seriously entertained. 

There arc several considerations to be adduced 
by way of leading up to a more probable explana- 
tion, Tiie complex of emotions produced % the 
death of a near relative may be supposed to be in 
the primitive mind composed of awe, soitow, and, 
to some extent, indignation. In later culture the 
chief component is sorrowful affection, and mourn- 
ing costume is regarded as a respectful sj’mbol 
of thi.s feeling. In the next place, the dead and 
tlie livin'' together fonn a special societj' inter- 
mediate between the world of existence and the 
world of nothingness.* Again, the principle of 
adaptation to state has to be taken into account. 
Tliis particular social state calls for particular 
solemnization. 

‘Mourning customs' (and. In particular, costumes), says 
Frarcr, ‘are always as tar as possible the reverse of those of 
ordinarj- life. Thus at a Boman funeral the sons of the de- 
ceased walked with their heads covered, the daughters writli 
their heads uncovered, thus exactly reversing the ordinary 
usage, which was that w-oiiicn wore coverings on tlieir heads 
w-hilc men did not, Plutarch, who notes this, observes that 
similarly in Greece men and w-omen during a period of mourn- 
ing exactly inverted their usual habits of wearing the hair — 
the ordinary practice of men being to cut it short, that of 
women to wear it long.*!* TIic .Mpongwes are very fond of 
dress, hut when in mourning a woman wears as lew clothes as 
jw ihlc and a man none at ali.tl 


Tliis reversal of habit ib better e.xplained on the 
principle.*' we have assumed than on the prineiple 
of disguise. Death is a violent break of .social 
life ; sjuiipathetie adaptation to it necc'-sitatc.s an 
I Carver, 7'rarvt» Ihr^nuth S. Amtrica'*, 1781, p. <07: Ban- 
« roll, 5. bO. 131. 173. no, 'SKi, 2SS, 370, il. CIS; H. II. Johnston, 
7/.- Ttirer Conyj. ISIM. jl <2S: Chalmers-Gill, 30 t., 140. 200, 
rso; Tiinitr. .sornm.sis. f . . 
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equally violent suspension or reversal of ordinary 
costume. Such adaptation coincides with .sorrow 
and indignation on tlie one hand, and with dimi- 
nution or negation of personalitj' on the other. A 
number of customs, of wliioli the following is a 
type, confirms this. When a death iceurs, Tshi 
women tear their liair and rend their clothes.* 
From this it is but a step to the assumption of tom 
or ragged clothes and a shorn coiffure. Sorrow 
and indignation prompt the mourner to tear and 
lacerate both his Dody* and his external coverings; 
sympathy with the state so violently induced 
prompts him to deny or humiliate his pemonality ; 
this motive is helped by sorrow. Absence of 
colour, as in the hue of black, or apparent absence, 
a.s in white, and variations of these, as dark blue 
or self-colour in fabrics, are material reflexes of 
this motive of self-negation, whicli also coincide 
with the symbolism of colour as light and life, and 
of absence of colour as darkness and death. A 
particular case is the adoption of an uncleanly 
habit. Dirty clotiies, dirty skin, and unshaven 
face were the mourning characters of the Koiiiaius, 
The custom of blackening the face with ashes has 
perliaps the same meaning. In tlie primitive camp 
the most obvious medium for dirtying the pereon 

is, not the earth, but tlie ashes of the camp-lire, 
which with water form, as does coal-dust in coal- 
countries, a dye as well as a defilement. 

A paradox similar to one already noted is the 
result of this adaptation to state ; and sorrow, 
and with it an equally praisewortliy intention to 
honour the dead, are the feelings which produce 

it. The dead man is dressed in liis best, arra^'ed 
like Solomon in all his glory ; for the last time 
his personality is augmented to suporhuinanity, 
while his kin temporarily assimilate themselves 
to his actual state, socially substitute them- 
selves for him, and practically negate and cancel 
their living personality and abrogate their social 
functions. 

8. Nudity and dress. — When clothing is firmly 
established as a permanent social habit, temporary 
nudity is the most violent negation possible of the 
clothed state. Ceremonial nudity is a complex 
jiroblem, but the idea of contrast, of an abnormal 
as contrasted with a normal state, may go far to 
explain many of its forms. At ceremonies of 
fumigation the Malay takes oft' his sarong.^ Such 
cases are no doubt to be explained in the obvious 
way; tlie purificatory inliuence has more ellect 
when the body is stripped of all coverings. But 
otlier examples of the practice are more obscure. 

In time of drought, Tran 83 'Ivanian girls strip naked vhon 
lierfonning the ntual for rain.* In India the practice w 
rcgular.4 To make rain, Kabul men go on the roof of a house 
at night, and strip themselves of all clothes. Obscene language 
is interchanged.* To induce rain to fall, Ba-Thoiiga women 
strip tbemselvcB naked.® Baronga women, to make rain, strip 
themselves ol their clothes, and put on Instead leaf-girdles or 
lcaf-p«ttieoat8 and head-dresses of grass.^ At a festival of 
Snrasvati, Bengali students danced naked. A GuJpSt mother 
whose child is HI goes to the goddess’s temple at, night, naked, 
or with only a girdle of nfm {ifelta) or aiopalo {I’olsaUnta) 
leaves.* 

The principle in the above seems to he that a 
violent change in the course of Knture may he 
lU5si^tcd a violent change of liabit on the part 
of those concenicd. It is adajjtntion to tlie desired 
contrast bj’ instituting a contrast in the ofticiaton-. 
The use of obscene language is, like nudity-, a break 
witli the habits of normal life. The use of leaf- 
girdles is probably no survival of a primitive 
covering, but merely a method of toning down the 
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violence of the extraordina^ state. Similarly, 
tite idea of nakedness is often satisfied hy the 
removal of the upper garment only. Ideas of 
fertility and outjiouring as connected Nnth leaves 
and with the genital organs are probably later. 

The whole subject is illustrated by the following : 
The headman of certain New Guinea tribes bcconics holy 
before the fishings eeriBon. Every eveninff he strips himself of 
ell his decorations, a proceeding not otherwise allowed, and 
bathes near the location ot the dngongs.* An Eskimo may 
not eat venison and walrus on the same day, unless he strips 
naked, or nuts on a reindeer skin that has never been wornm 
hunting the n-alrus. Otherwise his eating gives iialn to the 
souls ol the walrus. Similarly, alter eating walrus he must 
strip himself before eating ecai.s 

The principle of assimilation to special circum- 
stances is here conspicuous. Possibly in the New 
Guinea example the later extension of the prin- 
ciple to assimilation by contact is involved. 

Dress being, ns will be more fully illustrated 
below, not only essentially a social habit, but one 
of the most distinctly social habits that have been 
evolved, the public removal of garments and nudity 
generally come under the regulation of custom and 
law. Dress, like other habits, is a second nature, i 
and social inertia may fix it more securelj' j hence ' 
such curiosities of legalism as the pronouncement , 
of Zoroastrian law, that it is a sin to walk with | 
only one boot on.® 

Tlie sexual instincts of modesty and attraction 
give life to the idea of dre.ss, and a balance is 
seldom exactly attained between them and legal- 
ism. In modem times tlie missionary movement 
lias practically corrapted many a wild race by 
imposing upon them, as the most essential feature 
of Christian profc-ssion, tlie regard for clotliing 
developed in a cold climate among peoples in- 
clined to prudery and ascetic ideals j hence a 
factitious sentiment of hypocritical decency. In 
other races, legalism has evolved similar conditions. 

In Uganda It Is a capital offenoo to strip nake<I.< In most 
European countries ‘exposure of the person' is n criminal 
oflcncc. Tlio Roman Catholic Church taught, and still teaches 
in convent schools, that it is wrong to exiwse the body even 
to one’s own eyes.* ‘Moslem modesty "as carried to great 
lengths, Insuihofcnt clothing being forbidden. . . . The Sunna 
vrcBcrlbes that a man shall not uncover himself even to him- 
self, and shall not wash naked— from fear of God, and of spirits ; 
Job did so, and ntone<l for it heavily. When in Arab antiquity 
grown-up persons showed themselves naked, it w-as only under 
extraordinary circumstances and to attain unusual ends.'® 
These latter have been illustrated above. 

Such excess of the idea of decency renders still 
more powerful both the magical and the .supersti- 
tious use of nudity and al.so its sexual appeal. In 
the sphere of art it may be the case tliat peoples 
accustomed to nakedness, like the Greeks, employ 
it as a regular subject for artistic treatment, but 
it does not necessarily follow that it is better 
understood than among peoples not so accustomed. 
It lacks the force of contrast. Similarly in the 
sexual sphere, both natural mode.sty antf natural 
expansion may be enhanced bj’ the artificial limita- 
tions of decency. In this respect dress plays an 
important part in social biology. By way of show- 
ing the contrast, the African and the European 
conditions may be sketched. 

Of the Wa-tavcita, Johnston remarka; ‘Both sexes have little 
notion or concopllon of decency, the men especially seeming 
to be unconscious of any impropriety in exposing themselves. 
Uhat clothing they have is worn either as an adornment or 
for wannlh at night and early morning.' Of tlie Wa-ohaga 
he observes: ‘With them indecency does not exist, for they 
make no effort to he decent, but walk about as Nature made 
them, except when it is chilty, or if they wish to look unusually 
smart. In which cases they throw cloth or skins around their 
shoulders, r 

Aniong Englishmen, a race very observant of the decencies 
of cuiliiation, Herrick is fairlj' typical. Ilis attitude to sexual 
dress is thus described by Havelock Ellis : ' The fascination of 
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clothes in the lover's e.ves is, no doubt, a complex phenomenon, 
but in part it tests on the aptitudes of a woman’s garments to 
express vaguely a dynamic symbolism which must always 
remain indeHnite and elusive, and on that account always 
possess lascination. No one has so acutely described this 
symbolism as Herrick, often an adinirable psychologist in 
matters of sexual attractiveness. Especially instructive m this 
respect are his poems, "Delight in Disorder," "Upon Julia’s 
Clothes," and notably " Julia’s Petticoat." “ A sweet disorder 
In the dress," he tells us, "kindles in clothes a wantonness ; 
it is not on the gannent itself, hut on the character of its 
movement that he insists ; on the " erring lace,” the " winning 
wave" of the “tempestuous petticoat."’* Herrick, of course, 
is dealing with the dynamic quality of dress, but its static 
meaning is hardly less explicit in the English and European 
mind. 

Tlie significance of dress as an expression of the 
body will be referred to below in the sexual con- 
nexion. Meanwhile the general idea thus illus- 
trated may he regarded as the norm in modern 
civilization. Its opposite or coniplementarj’ is the 
increased value given to legitimate nudity. A 
movement is even proceeding, particularly in Ger- 
many, ftr an extension of tliis individual privilege 
into a restricted and occasional social habit — the 
so-called Nacktheit movement. 

Such tendencies coincide with the twofold atti- 
tude towards the human org,anism wliich dress has 
emplia-sized — regard for the body in itself and re- 
gard for its artiJicial extension. Periodic social 
phenomena accentuate one or the other aspect. 
The Spartan practice of nudity in athletics was 
based on a reasoned theory of health from expo- 
sure and of purity from knowledge. The Papuans 
have been said to ‘ glory in their nudeness, and con- 
sider clothing lit only for women.’® Temporary 
nudity, when in obedience to natural impulse, 
should be regarded not as a reversion,® still less 
as a survival of a primitive state, but as a rhyth- 
mical movement. The point is well illustrated by 
the use of nudity ns a love-charm.^ 

9. Dress and social grade.— Dress is the most 
distinctive expression in a material form of the 
various grades of social life. The biological jieriod 
thus becomes a social period of existence, and the 
individual is merged in a functional section of the 
community. Tlie assumption of a grade-dress is, 
whether explicitly or implicitly, ipso fatto a social 
rite — in Van Gennen’s term, a rite of aggregation.® 

(1) Childhood.— lihe swaddling-clothes of infants 
have their analogue in the earliest cultures, in 
the form of various modifications of tlie papoose- 
I system. In this the reasons of protection and 
I cleanliness are obvious. After earliest infancy 
the children of primitive peoples are quite naked 
in the warmer climates. Clothing proper is first 
assumed either at puberty or at the age of six or 
seven. Probably the former date represents an 
earlier stratum of fashion. Children, whether first 
clothed at the earlier age or not, assume adult cos- 
tume at puberty. 

In the N evv Hebrides, girls and boj s are naked till five years ot 
age.* Among the Veddos dress is assumed at the age of six or 
eeven.® Children of well-to-do Hindus are naked till the third 
year, those of the poor till about six or seven.* Running about 
uncovered, say the Zoroastrian texts, Is no sin, up to the age of 
15 ; and it is no sin to be without the sacred girdle till that age.» 

In cold climates, wliere the constant purpose of 
dress is protection, differences of juvenile and atlult 
costume may he reduced. Por example, Samoyed 
children ‘ are dressed precisely as tlieir parents, 
sex for eex.’’® 

There i_s little to notice in the matter of coifiiire 
in the child-stage. Cases like the following are 
exceptional : 

Young Naga children have the hair shaved. When a girl is 
of marriageable age it is allowed to grow long.** 
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(2) Maturity. — ^Examples of the ritual assump- 
tion of the adult garb may be confined to a few 
types. 

In Florida (Melanesia) the male ‘wrapper* is assumed with 
some ceremony at the age of six or seven. In Santa Cruz the 
adult male dress is amwe. Its assumption is celebrated by a 
feast and pig-killing. Big boys whose parents are too poor to 
give a feast may be seen going about naked. The custom in 
the New Hebrides is the same, and after assumption the boy 
begins to be reserved towards his mother and sisters, t The 
Koita boy of British New Guinea receives his sihi, loin-cloth, 
from his matern^ uncle, raimu, to whom in return he owes 
cert^n services, such as a share of anjr fish or animal he kills. 
The raimu makes the cloth, and puts It on the boy in the pre- 
sence of the relatives on both sides of the family, who then eat 
together.2 A similar ceremony of investiture at puberty is 
practised by the Roro tribes.3 The last initiation of a New 
Hebrides boy is the investing of the belt. This is a broad 
band of nutmeg bark about six inches wide, encircling the 
waist twice and confined by a small strip of plaited grass. ‘ An 
underneath strip of grass cloth or calico supports the very 
scanty clothing ’ of the natives. The belt is therefore an orna- 
ment, corresponding to the toga virilis, but usuallj' not attained 
(from inability to provide pigs for the feast) until a man is 
twenty or older.^ The old Japanese made a ceremony for the 
' breeching ’ of boys and the ‘ girdling ’ of girls.® 

The Hindu upanayana is the investiture with the sacred 
thread, which renders a man ‘twice-born,’ and before which 
he is not, in religion, a ‘ person,' not, as it were, individualized, 
noteven named. The thread is of three slender cotton filaments, 
white, and tied in a sacred knot, brahma-granthi, each of the 
three consisting of three finer filaments. It is consecrated by 
mantras, and holy water is sprinkled upon it. The wearer 
never parts with it. As the Catholic priest changes his vest 
ments, so the Brahman alters the position of the thread. When 
he worships the gods he puts it over his left and under his right 
shoulder ; when he worships ancestors, the position is reversed ; 
when he worships saints, it is worn like a necklace.® The earli- 
est mention of this sacred cord, yajildpavita, of the Brahman, 
is perhaps in the Upanisa^.f Worn over the left shoulder, its 
position is altered according to the particular act in which the 
wearer is engaged. This yajndpavUa is of one skein when put 
on the youth : when he is married it must have three, and may 
have five skeins. An imitation cord is put on first, then taken 
off and the real one placed in position. Then the father covers 
his own head and that of his son under one cloth and whispers 
the Gayatri prayer. A new cord is put on every year at the 
festival in Sravajja. If one touches a Pariah, the cord must 
be replaced. The Sannyasi, having entered the fourth or last 
stage of the Brahman's life, does not wear the yajllopavUa.s 
JIanu says that the first birth of a Hindu is ‘ from his natural 
mother, the second happens on the tying of the girdle of 
Munja grass, and the third on the initiation to the perform- 
ance of a Srauta sacriflce.’# ‘Birth* in such contexts as the 
assumption of the adult state is an almost universal metaphor. 
In many well-known instances the metaphor itself has been 
translated into ritual, ns being a convenient and impressive 
mode of affirming the change. But neither the metaphor nor 
the idea of re-birth Is the ultimate reason of initiation cere- 
monies. 

The sacred thread-girdle, the kitii, worn by every member 
male and female, of the Zoroastrian faith, after the age of 15 
is a badge of the faithful, a girdle uniting him or her to 
Ormazd and his fellows. Bread and water were to be refused 
to all who did not wear it. It must be made not of silk, but 
of goat or camel hair ; of 72 Interwoven filaments ; and it should 
‘three times circumvent the waist.’ The other garment 
necessary to salvation was the sudara, or sacred shirt, a muslin 
tunic with short sleeves, worn high, not lower than the hips 
At its ‘opening in front* is a pocket, ‘the pocket for go^ 
deeds.* When putting it on the faithful looks at the pocket 
asking himself whether it is full. Both shirt and girdle are 
to be kept on during the night, ‘ for thev are more protecting 
for the body, and good for the soul.* To wear the girdle is to 
gird one’s loins ‘with the Religion.* lo 

The distinctive garb of the Athenian epAefto* was the ehlamyx 
It was ceremonially assumed. The Roman boy at sixteen laid 
aside the OuUa and the toga prcrtcxla, and assumed the white 
to^a of manhood, toga pura or virilis. The page in medisval 
chivalry was made a squire at fourteen. At twenty-one 
knighthood followed, and new white robes were ccremoniallv 
assumed, with a satin vest and a leather collar, over the suit of 
mail. The N5ga kilt is not assumed till puberty.n At puberty 
the Chaco girl is decorated, and for the first time wears the 
longer skirt of the women .12 

There are, of course, exceptions to the rule that 
the assumption of social dress is a rite. Thus the 
Mekeo tribes liave no ceremony in conne.xion with 
the assumption of the male band or the female 
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petticoat.* Elsewhere the rite involves such usual 
complications as the following. Before a boy is 
circumcised, the Masai father puts on a special 
dress, and lives secluded in a special hut. (5n his 
return he drinks wine and is called ‘ father of So- 
and-so.’ Then the ojperation takes place.® The 
designation of the rather points to the fact, 
expressed by the dress, that fatherhood, as else- 
where, is a special social grade. 

In many examples there is a distinctive dress 
worn during the marginal stage of initiation, and 
discarded at the end for the adult dress proper. 

Thus, during the initiation of a Kamilaroi youth he was 
invested with a kilt of wallaby skin, suspended in front by a 
girdle. It is described as a ‘badge.*® The West African boy 
at initiation is naked and smeared with clay. He may wear a 
cap of bark, hiding his face. Often he pretends at the conclusion 
of the sequestration to have forgotten evers-thing and to know 
nothing.4 At initiation A-kamha girls wear goat-skins.® The 
D6n6 girl at puberty wore ‘a sort of head-dress combining in 
itself the purposes of a veil, a bonnet, and a mantlet. It was 
made of tanned skin, its forepart was shaped like a long fringe, 
completely hiding from view the face and breasts; then it 
formed on the head a close-fitting cap or bonnet, and finally 
tell in a broad band almost to the heels. This head-dress was 
made and publicly placed on her head by a paternal aunt, who 
received at once some present from the girl’s father. When, 
three or four years later, the period of sequestration ceased, 
only this same aunt had the right to take off her niece’s 
ceremonial head-dress. Furthermore, the girl’s fingers, wrists, 
and legs at the ankles and immediately below the knees were 
encircled with ornamental rings and bracelets of sinew intended 
as a protection against the malign influences she was supposed 
to be possessed with.’® 

Entrance into the grade of social puberty is 
generally e^ivalent to nubility. 

Among the Tshi-peoplc a girl announces her eligibility for 
marriage by dressing up and wearing ornaments. She is 
escorted through the streets, under an umbrella." Infant 
betrothal complicates this. In the Northern New Hebrides a 
girl betrothed in childhood wears nothing except on great 
occasions. When growing up she is clothed, but in the house 
wears only the para, or fringe. In the New Hebrides generally 
clothing and tatuing are a step towards the marrii^o of a girl.® 
The Nnga youth, however, is nude until marriage. Only then 
does he assume the loin-cloth.® 

Frequently a special dress or modification of the 
adult dress marks a^st^tion between maturity 
and nubility. /Q 

Among the Koita of New^uinea'tatuing is confined to the 
women. When a girl is engaged, the region between the navel 
and the neck, hitherto untouched, is tatued. Just before 
marriage the V-shaped gado is tatued between the breasts.'® 

The passage from childhood to youth, and from 

youth to nubility, is often marked by a change in 

the mode of wearing the hair. 

As an example, among Naga women the coiffure is a niark 
of status.ll AVhen children, Beharuna girls have their heaoJ 
shaved, except for the front and a tuft on tlie crown; at 
puberty, the hair is allowed to grow, and is worn in chignon- 
form ; when married, they divide the hair into two large plaits 
banging down the back ; when they become mothers they wear 
these plaits over the breast. -2_ O Q ) 

(3) Sexual dress, — The assummion of flress to 
initiate the social grade of maturity is the assump- 
tion of a social sexual dillbrentiation. The most 
distinctive social division is the permanent division 
of sex. Up to puberty this is more or less ignored, 
and the neutral quality of the previous stap m 
often indicated by the neutral connotation of the 
term ‘ child,’ and by a neutral fashion of child- 
dress. H is natural that the growth and maturity 
of the primary sexual characters should ^ve these 
a_ proiiiinent place in the principles of the dis- 
tinguishing garb, and tliat they should, as it were, 
mould the dress into adaptive forms. The idea of 
social sexuality is well brought out in the stories of 
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cJlildrcn failing to distinguish girls from boys when 
nude. Tlie adaptation of the distinctive feminine 
and masculine garments, skirt and trousers, to the 
activity of the respective sexes has already been 
referred to. The main idea of dress as a material 
expression in asocial fonn of the psychical reflexes 
from personality, and, in this case, sexuality, has 
iierc particular prominence. To regard the affir- 
mation, by means of dress, of primary sexual 
characters as intended to attract the attention of 
the otlier sex by adorning them is a superficial 
view. Such intention is secondary, though, of 
course, ithaa an important social bearing. Goethe’s 
remark is in point for the consideration of dress as an 
allirmation of personality! ‘We exclaim, “What 
a beautiful little foot I ” when we have merely seen 
a pretty shoe ; we admire the lovely waist, when 
nothing has met our eyes but an elegant girdle.’ 

Special cases of an intensiOcation of sexual 
characters may be illustrated by the following : 

A type of femalo beauty in the Middle Apes represents fonns 
clothed in broad flowing skirts, and svith the chamcUristio 
shape of pregnancy. ‘It is the maternal function, . . . which 
marks the whole type.'l The tj-pc possibly survived in ‘that 
class of carmenU which involved an immense amount of ex- 
pansion below the waist, and secured such expansion by the 
use of whalebone hoops and similar devices. Tne EliKibethan 
farthingale was such a garment. This was originally a Spanish 
inrcntlon, as indicated by thcnameCfromrerdK^ardo, ‘provided 
with hoops') and reached England through France. Wc find 
the fashion at its most extreme point In the fasliionabic dress 
of Spain in the seventeenth century, such as it has been im- 
mortalired by Vclasquct. In England, hoops died out during 
the reign of George m., but were revived, for a time, half a 
century later, in the Victorian crinoline.'^ It is curious, but 
not exceptional to the view here expressed— it is, in fact, cor. 
roboralive of it, because of the necessity of emphasizing feminine 
characters which is characteristic of the class— that this, 
like most other feminine fosliioiis in dress, wag invented by 
courtesans. The crinoline or farthingale is the culmination of 
the dlstlnctlv e feminine garment, the skirt, as a protection and 
afUrmation of the pelvic cliaractcr. 

Augmentation of the mammary' character is similar. In 
mcdiEval Europe an exception is found in a tendency to the 
use of compressing gamiciits. The tightening of the waist girth 
is a remarkable adaptation, which ctnphaaizes at one and the 
same time the fctnitiinc characters of expansion both of the 
breasts and of the abdoniMl and gluteal regions, ‘Not only 
does the corset render the'weasts more prominent; it has the 
further effect of displacing the breathing activity of the lungs 
in an upward direction, the advantage from the point of sexual 
allurement thus gained being that additional attention is drawn 
to the bosom from the respiratory movement thus Imparted 
to It.'* Tlie development of the corset in modern Europe has 
been traced from the hands, or fascia, of Greek and Italian 
wotneh.,* The tight bodices of the Middle Ages were replaced in 
the 1, thbrfid ISth centuries by whalebone bodices. The modem 
corset Is a combination of the fascia and the girdle.'* 

In the sphere of masculine dress and the affir- 
mation by its Dieans of sexual characters, it is 
snfiicient to note tyvo medireval fashions ; 

The kng-hose which superseded tlie barbarian trews and pre- 
ceded \He modern trousers emphasized i lost effectively the 
male 'attribute and social nuality of energy and activity as 
represented by the lower limbs, the organs of locomotion. The 
tragtutle, or codpiece, of the 15th and ICth centuries is an 
example of a protective article of dress, originally used in war, 
which became an article ‘of fashionable apparel, often made of 
silk and adorned with ribbons, even with gold and Jewels.'* 
Its hvstory supplies a modem repetition of the savage phailo. 
crypt, and throws light on the evolution of the ideas of ciress. 

SVith regard to secondary sexual characters, 
sexual dres-s, itself an artificial secondary sexual 
character, carries on various adaptations. 'The 
man must be strong, vigorous, energetic, hairy, 
even rough . . . tlie woman must be smooth, 
rounded, and gentle.’® These characters are echoed 
ill the greater relative coarseness and strength of 
fabric of masculine dreas, and tbe softness and 
llimsines-s of feininine. ‘ A somewhat greater 
darkneas of women is a .secondary . . . sexual 
character;* in this connexion a harmony is un- 
consciously aimed at ; the tendency is for men to 

1 Mxrholm, quoted by H. EIIU, Iy. 109 . 

* H. Elli!. i.e. I /j. 1-0 

n *.— Certet d tracers Its dgez, Paris, IE93, quoted by 
H. Elhs, ir, 172 f. j 
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wear darker, and women lighter clothes. Women 
tend to ‘ cultivate pallor of the face, to u.se powder,’ 
and ‘to emphasize the white undcriinen.’ * Tlie 
attraction of sexual disparity, so important in 
sexual selection, reaches its culmination in the 
matter of clotliing, and 

‘it has constantly h-oppened that men have even called in the 
aid of religion to enforce a distinction which seemed to them so 
urgent. One of the greatest of sex allurements would be lost 
and the extreme importance of clothes would disappear at once 
if the two sexes were to dress alike; such identity of dress has, 
however, never come about among any people."'* 

The assumption of sexual dress at maturity 
raises the t^uestion of the original meaning of 
miecial coverings for the primary sexual characters. 
Their probable origin in an impulse towards jiro- 
tection against the natural environment lias been 
suggested. When dress becomes more than a mere 
appendage and produces the reaction of an affirma- 
tion of personality, its meaning inevitably be- 
comes richer. The decorative impulse and sexual 
allurement take their place in the complex. But 
the chief, and tlie distinctively social, factor is 
always that of affirming by a secondary and arti- 
ficial integument the particular phj'siological stage 
which society transforms into a fiuinan grade of 
communal life. This is well illustrated by sucli 
facts as the frequent absence of the skirt, for 
example, until marriage, and, more significantly, 
until pregnancy or motherhood. In other cases, 
as in tne frequent confinement of sexual covering 
to the mammary region, the principle is .still 
logically followed. Thus, among mnnj' negro 
peoples, as the natives of Loango, women cover 
the breasts esjiecially.® Nhga women cover the 
breasts only. Tliey say it is absurd to cover those 
parts of the body which every one has been able 
to see from their birth, but that it is diflcrent with 
the breasts, which appear later.' 

The evolution of sexual dress involves some side- 
issues of thought and custom which arc not without 
siguiiicance. 

The harmony beMveen the ideas of sexual dress 
and its teniiiorary disuse for natural functions is 
brought out in many customs and aspects of 
thought. The following is an instance : 

The Mekeo tribes of New Guinea have folk-tales of which 
the motive is that a man siirprisink' a ;tirl without her 
petticoat baa the right to marry tier. After an.v marriage it is 
still the custom for the husband to fasten ceremonially the 
bride’s petticoat.* The ceremonial loosing of the virgin zone 
embodies similar ideas. 

Savage folklore is full of stories connected with 
disparity of sexual dress. Difference of custom in 
different peoples leads to comment ■when eoinci- 
dencespccur. The Dinka call the Bongo, blittoo, 
and Niam-Niam ‘ women ’ because the men wear 
an apron, while the women -wear no clothes what- 
ever, getting, however, daily a supple hough for 
a girdle.® Sexual disnarity, natural and artificial, 
ha-s often led to speculation. 

Repudiating the sexual element, Clement of Alexandria 
argued that, the object of dress being merely to cover the body 
I and protect it from cold, there is no reason whv men's dress 
should differ from women’s.* The Ndgas of Manipur say that 
originally men and women wore identical clothes. The first 
human beings were seven men end seven women, ‘ By way of 
making a distinction the man made his hair into a knot or horn 
In front ; the woman behind. The woman also lengthen^ her 
waisvcloth, while the man shortened his.' As a fact the dhoti, 
loin-cloth, is still the same tor both sexes though worn in 
d'lfferent ways.* The waist-cloth differentiates in evolution 
very simply into either dhoti or skirt, both being fastened in 
the same w-ay, and differing only In length,* It is probably a 
similar accident of naUonal fashion that makes the ‘longevity 
gamient' of the Ohinwe identical for both sexes.l* 

Spinning, weaving, dre.ss-making, and connected 
arts have been the work of women until modern 

I H. Ellis, I.C., quoting Kisteraaecker. 

* /B. 209. On the phenomenon of interchange of sexual drees, 
see below. 
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times. Before the rise of organized industry, eveiy 
family was self-sufficing m the production of 
clothes for its members. Washing and repairing 
have been also women’s work, equally witli cook- 
ery. In barbarism, as among the Chaco Indians, 
all the making of clothes is done by the women. 
The men’s lar^e and cumbersome blankets each 
take four months to weave.' 


Magnificence, generally, is the characteristic of 
wedding garments througliout the world ; white is 
frequent, as an expression of virginity. Red is 
often used, as an unconscious adaptation to the 
circumstances of expansion. 

Special garments or specialized forms of gar- 
ments are less common than ‘best clothes’ and 
ornament. 


In the lowest stages each adult prepared and 
looked after his or her attire. As soon as manu- 
facture began with bark-cloth, the preparation of 
the material devolved upon women, like other 
sedentary and domestic arts ; but, since the style 
of the dress depended not upon measurement and 
cut, but upon folds and draping, women were not 
actually the makers of dress. In the ancient 
civilizations the slave-s 3 ’'stem of industry was 
applied in two directions. Skilled male artists 
were employed irregularly by the luxurious ; while 
the regular method of domestic manufacture came 
to include dress-making and tailoring. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Italians the making of 
clothes was carried on in the house by the female 
slaves under the superintendence of the lady of 
the house. This system gradually gave way to 
external production, though female attire still 
retained its claims upon domestic art up to modern 
times. 

In modern civilization the broad distinction of 
sexual dress has reasserted itself in the sphere of 
occupation. The dress of men is prejiared by men, 
that of women by women. Special knowledge 
rendered this inevitable, as soon as cut and .shape 
superseded draping in both female and male attire. 
But, as in other arts, the male sex is the more 
creative, and the luxurious women of modern 
society are largely catered for by male dress- 
makers. 

In the majority of modem nations the care and 
repair of the clothes of the family is part of the 
domestic work of women. The washing of clothes 
is usually women’s work. Yet in Abjy^ssinia it is 
the man who washes the clothes of botli sexes, and 
‘ in this function the women cannot help him.’ - In 
the sphere of industry Chinese men provide another 
exception. 

(4) Wedding garments . — The sexual dress is at 
marriage intensified by the principle of affirmation, 
not of sexuality, hut of personality. It is an 
occasion of expansion, of augmentation ; as the 
social expre-ssion of the crisis of love (the culmina- 
tion of human energy and well-being), it is precisely 
adapted. Often, for example, the pair a.ssume 
super-humanity, and are treated as royal persons. 
A special and distinctive dress for the bride is a 
widely spread fashion. As a rule, the bride herself 
is supposed to make the dress. With marriage, 
housekeeping begins, and, as in Norway, Scotland, 
India, and elsewhere, the bride supplies the house- 
hold linen, often including the personal linen of the 
husband. The variety of wedding dress is endless. 
Frequently each family supplies the other. 

In North India the bride’s dress is yellow, or red — colours 
which ‘ re^l demons.' The Majhwar pair wear white, but alter 
the anointing put on coloured clothes.^ 

English brides wear a white dress. So did Hebrew brides. 
Old English folklore directed that a bride must wear ' Some- 
thing old, something new, something borrowed, something 
blue.’* The Hindu bridegroom supplies the cloth for the 
wedding robes of the bride. The fact is (see below) that there 
is among the Hindus, not merely a dowry, but an interchange 
of gifts;' furniture and clothes being the principal components. 
When presented, the clothes are put on ; this forms a pre- 
liminary marriage-ceremony.® The gorgeous flowered emhroid- 
ery, philkdri, of the Jats is prominent in their wedding dross. 

1 Grubb, 69. 

2 Bruce, Travel! to discover the Source of the Sile, Edinburgh, 
1805, iv. *H. 

sorooke, PL ix. (1893) 1251.; Smith, DB ii. 251; Crooke, 
f ii. 28 II., TC iii. *25. 

* Crooke, FL ix. 1271. e Padfleld, 116. 


The Korean bridegroom elect, often betrothed at the age of 
five, wears a red Jacket as a mark of engagement! On the day 
before marriage the Roman bride put off the toga preetexta, 
which was deposited before the Lares, and put on the tunica 
recta or regilla. This was woven in one piece in the old- 
fashioned way. It was fastened with a woollen girdle tied in 
the knot of Hercules, nodus Ilerculeus.t In European folklore 
an analogue is to be found in the true lovers’ knot, the idea 
being a magical and later a symbolical knitting together of the 
wedded pair. The hair of the bride was arranged in six looks, 
and was ceremonially parted with the cceliharis hasta. She 
wore a wreath of flowers, gathered bj- her own hands.® 

Some cases of investiture follow. 

On the wedding night the bride of the Koita people is de- 
corated. Coco-nut oil is put on her thighs. She wears a new 
petticoat, lied lines are painted on her face, and her armlets 
are painted. Her hair is combed and anointed with oil, and in 
her locks are scarlet hibiscus flowers. The groom wears a head- 
dress of cassowary feathers ; his face is painted with red and 
yellow streaks, and his ears are decorated with dried tails of 
pigs.* Tile Hindu at marriage is invested by the bride’s parents 
with the two additional skeins necessary to make the full com- 
plement of the vajnupavita, the sacred thread, of the married 
man.® The Javanese bridegroom is dressed in the garments of 

a chief. ‘The idea is ‘to represent him as of exalted rank.’ 6 The 
Malays term the bridegroom raiasahart, the * one-day king.’! 
The dressing up of both bride and groom and all parties present, 
for the bridal procession of the Minangkabauers, is verj’ remark- 
able. 

The bridal veil, originally concealing the face, 
occuis in China, Korea, Manchuria, Burma, Persia, 
Russia, Bulgaria, and in various modified forms 
throughout European and tlie majorip^ of great 
civilizations, ancient and modem. In ancient 
Greece the bride wore a long veil and a garland. 
The Druse bride wears a long red veil, which her 
husband removes in the bridal chamber. An 
Egj'ptian veil, boorko, conceals all the face except 
the eyes, and reaches to the feet. It is of black 
silk for married and white for unmarried women.* 
Various considerations suggest that the veil is in 
origin rather an affirmation of the face, as a human 
and particularly a sexual glory, than a conceal- 
ment, though the emphasizing of maidenly modesty 
comes in as a secondary and still more prominent 
factor. The veil also serves as an expi'ession of 
the head and the hair. These are also augmented 
by various decorations. 

The wedding dress often coincides Avith, or is 
equiA'alent to, the grade-dress of the married. 

The stola as a badge of lawful wedlock was the distinctive 
{rannentof ancient Roman wives.!* It was an ample outer tunic 
m design, and possibly is to be identified with the bridal tunica 
recta. Among the Hereros, after the wedding meal, the bride’s 
mother puts upon the bride the cap and the dress of married 
women.!" The ' big garment,’ ear-rings, and the iron necklace 
distinguish Masai married women from girls.!! 

Further social stages are marked by distinctive 
dress, such as pregnancy, motherhood, and, more 
rarely, fatherhood. 

As soon as aAVa-taveita bride becomes pregnant, ' she is dressed 
with much display of beads, and over her eyes a deep fringe of 
tiny iron chains is hung, which hides her and also prevents her 
from seeing clearly.’ An old woman attends her, * to screen her 
from all excitement and danger until the expected event has 
taken place.’!® Among Cameroon tribes is found the custom of 
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girls remaining naked until the birth of the first child t (see 
above). The bride in South Slavonia used to wear a veil until 
the birth of the first ohild.3 When the birth of twins takes 
place, the Herero parents arc immediately undressed, pre\ iously 
to being specially attired. The detail shows the imporuiico of 
Immediate assimilation to the new state. 

After childbirth the mother passes through a 
stage of recovery, of isolation, with her hahe, often 
expressed by a costume. At its end she assumes 
the costume of normal life_ which has been tem- 
porarily suspended, or a special costume of her new 
grade of maternity. 

(5) Secondary social grades. — The distinction of 
dress is carried into all divisions of society that are 
secondary to the biological. In India the various 
castes wear clothes difiering both in colour and in 
cut.^ In ancient times the law was that the Sudra 
should use the cast-oil' garments, shoes, sitting- 
mats, and umbrellas of the higher castes.'* All 
Brahmans, as all members of each caste, dress 
alike, except as regards the quality of material.* 
The turban in India, borrowed from the Musal- 
m.ans, is folded diilerently according to caste.* 

The chief epochs in military uniform are marked 
by metal-armour, which, when rendered obsolete 
bj' fire-arms, gave place to the other component, 
splendour or gaudiness ; and lastly, in recent years, 
bj' adaptation, for concealment, to the colour of 
the country.’ Amongst the Nahuas the standing 
of warriors was mar&d by distinctive costumes. 
The sole test for promotion was the capture of so 
many prisoners.® A secondarj' motive of splendour 
in uniform is illustrated by the grotesque costumes 
often worn in barbarism, in order to strike terror 
into the enemy. The Nagas wear tails of liair, 
which they wag in defiance of the foe. The liair 
of the head is long and floudng, and is supposed 
to be useful in distracting the aim.® 

The investituie of a knight in the period of 
chivalry Avas practically a sacrament, and the arms 
were delivered to him by the priest.’® Even in 
the mimic warfare of the tournament, the armour 
Avas placed in a monastery before the jousting 
began.” 

The so-called secret societies of the loAver cul- 
tures have their closest parallel in the masonic 
institutions. Medimval gilds and similar corpora- 
tions, together Avith the modern club, are, apart from 
special purposes, examples of the free play of the 
social impulse. At the initiation to the Duk-Duk 
secret society of Ncav Britain the novice receives a 
ceremonial dress ; this terminates the process.’® 

Throughout barbarian and civilized history pro- 
fessions and offices of every kind have folloAved the 
rule of a distinctive costume. Various factors in 
social eA'olution tend to reduce these diflerences in 
Western civilization by an increasing use of mufti 
on official occasions, but the inertia of such pro- 
fessions as the legal resists this. In the East, on 
the other hand, European dress invades the ancient 
culture, but the assimilation is stUl problematic. 
To the Mandarin, for instance, his dress is a 
second nature. 

(6) The dress of sanctity. — One of the longest 
and most varied chapters in the history of dress is 
that dealing Avith the garb of permanent sacred 
grades, priestly, royal, and the like, and of tem- 
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porary s.aeredness, as in the case of Avorshippers, 
pilgrims, and victims. Some examples have been 
incidentally noticed ; a brief reference to certain 
types must suffice here. 

In ancient India the ascetic had to wear coarse, worn-out 
garments, and his hair was clipped. The hermit wore skins or 
tattered garments— the term may include hark- or grass-cloth— 
and his hair was braided. The SndtaKa wore clothes not oid or 
dirty. He wore the sacred string. He was forbidden to use 
garments, shoes, or string which had been worn by others. 
The student for his upper dress wore the skin of an antelope or 
other animal, for his lower garment a cloth of hemp, or flax, or 
W’ooL He wore the prdle of a Brahman, a triple cord of 3Iu!ija 
grass. A Kfatriya wore as his cord a bow-string ; a VaUya a 
cord of heinp.l The religious character ot tins caste-system 
renders the inclusion of the four last grades convenient. 

Temporarily, in Avorship and on pilgrimage, the 
ordinary member of an organized faith assumes a 
quasi-sacerdotal character. 

For the hoy to Mecca the Jfusalman must wear no other gar- 
ments than tlie tltrnm, consisting of two seamless wrappers, 
one passed round the joins, the other over the shoulders, the 
head being uncovered. The ceremony of putting them on at 
a pilgrims’ ‘station* is al-ilxrdm, ‘the making unlawful’ (of 
ordinary garments and behaviour and occupations). The cere- 
mony of taking them off is aUilsldl, ‘ the making lawful.' The 
Aojpi shaves his head when the pilgrimage is over.s According 
to some, the il^ram is the shroud prepared in the event of the 
liajjVs dcath.3 More likely it is preserved and used as a shroud 
when he dies. 

The most important item in the costume of Japanese pilgrims 
is the ofriini, a jacket which is stamped with the seal of each 
shrine visited. ‘The three breadths of material used in the 
sewing ot this holy garment typify the three great Buddhist 
deities— Amida, Kwaiinon, and Seishi. The garment itself is 
always carefully preserv ed after the return home, and when the 
owner dies he is clad in it for burial.’* 


The dress of Avorsliippers varies betAveen * decent 
apparel’ and garments of assimilation to the god 
or the victim or the priest. As in the case of Baal- 
Avorship,* the garments Avere often kept in the 
shrine, and assumed on entrance. In certain rites 
both Dionysus and his worshippers Avore faAvu- 
skins. Tlie Baechanals wore the skins of goats.® 
Tlie veil of the Avorshiyiper has been referred to. 
In the earliest Christian period a controversy 
seems to have taken place Avitb regard to female 
head-dress during Avorship.® In the modern custom 
the male head-dress is removed, the female is 
retained. Academies sometimes preserve the rule 
of a special vestment for Avorshippers, Avhether lay 
or priestl'v. 


It has been noted that the dress of jogleors, 
troubadours, and trouvtres Avas an assimilation to 
the sacerdotal.® From the same mediaJA’al period 
comes the record of ‘singing robes.’ 

(7) Priestly and royal robes. — The dress of the 
sacred Avorld tends to be the reverse of the pro- 
fane. Apart from the impulse — to be traced in 
the mentality of medicine-men — to impress one’s 
personality upon the audience by the fantastic and 
the grotesque, there is here the expression of the 
fundamental opposition betAveen natural and super- 
natural social functions. 

The garb of Tshi priests and priestesses differs from ordinary 
dress. Their hair is long and unkempt, while the lay fashion is 
to wear it short. The layman, if well-to-do, wears bright cloth ; 
the priest may wear only plain cloth, which is dyed red-brown 
with mangrove-tan. Friests and priestesses, when about to 
coniraunlcate with the god, wear a white linen cap. On holy 
days they- wear white cloth, and on certain occasions, not 
e.\plained, their bodies arc painted with white clay. AVhito 
and black beads are generally worn round the neck.» Tlie Ewe 
priests wear white caps. The priestesses wear steeple-crowned 
hate with wide brims. Priests wear white clothes. Priestesses 
w car ‘ gay cloths ’ reaching to the feet, and a kerchief over the 
breast.'® 


The surviA’al of some antique mode often suffices, 
tliiough A’arious accidents and modifications, for 
the priestly garb, other than sacerdotal vestments. 
Thus, the ricinium, a small antique mantle, Avaa 
1 ‘ Laws of Manu,’ in SBE xxv. ch. vi. 44, 62, 6, 16, iv. 34-36, 60. 
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worn bj the maqister of the Fratrss Arvales and hy 
camilh oeneralfy. 

The history of the dress of the Christian nriest- 
hood is a striking example of this. Here also we 
Gnd the principle of opposition to the lay-garb. 
The democratic and non-professional character of 
primitive Christianity may be seen in the fact 
that in A.D, 428 Pope Celestinus censured Gallican 
bishops who wore dress different from that of the 
laity- They had been monks, and retained the 
pallium and girdle instead of assuming the tunic 
and toga of the superior layman.^ It is curious 
that the social instinct towards differentiation of 
dress to mark differentiation of social function 
was resisted so long. But in the 6th cent, the 
civil dress of the clergy automatically became dif- 
ferent from the dress of the county, since, while 
the laity departed from the ancient type, the 
clergy withstood all such evolution. Thus, in the 
Western Empire the clergy retained the toga and 
long tunic, while the laity wore the short tunic, 
trousers, and cloak of the Teutons, the gens 
bracata. Grego^ the Great would have no person 
about him cliul in the ‘ barbarian ’ dress. He en- 
forced on his entourage the garb of old Borne, 
traheata Latinitas, This cleavage was gradually 
enforced, and from the 6th cent, onwards the 
clergy were forbidden by various canons to wear 
long hair, arms, or purple, and, generally, the 
secular dress. 

The characteristic garb of the Christian clergy, 
both civil and ecclesiastic, was the long tunic. 
Originally it appears to have been white. Then 
its evolution divided ; the alb derived from it on 
the one side, the civil tunic in sober colours on the 
other. For the civil dress the dignified toga was 
added to constitute full dress ; for use in inclement 
weather the casula orcappa, an overcoat (pluviale) 
srith a cowl, was adopted. The last-named gar- 
ment similarly divided into the ecclesiastic cope, 
and the civil over-cloak. The long tunic stiU sur- 
vives in three forms — the surplice, the cassock, and 
the frock coat. Its fashion in the last instance 
superseded the toga, which again survives in the 
academic gown. 

The evolution of vestments is in harmony with 
the psychology of dress generally, and in many 
aspects illustrates it forcibly. With the vestment 
the priest puts on a ‘character’ of divinity. By 
change of vestments he multiplies the Divine force 
while showing its different aspects. The changing 
of vestments has a powerful psychical appeal. 
The dress is a material link between his person 
and the supernatural ; it absorbs, as it were, the 
rays of Deity, and thus at the same time inspires 
the human wearer. The dress is accordingly re- 
garded not as an expression of the personality of 
the wearer, but as imposing upon him a super- 
personality. This idea is implicit in every form of 
dress. Dress is a social bodj'-surface, ana even in 
sexual dress, military uniform, professional and 
official dress the idea that the dress has the pro- 
perties of the state inherent in it is often quite 
explicit. Further, the dress gives admission to the 
grade. In particular ca^es of solemnity a dress 
serves to render the person sacrosanct. Thus the 
Australian messenger is sacred by reason of his 
red cap.* 

A temporary sacred garment may even be used 
sacrificially._ At the Zulu festival of the new 
fruits, the king danced in a mantle of grass or of 
herbs and com leaves, which was then tom up and 
trodden into the fields.* In such cases there is 

1 Chfetbttin, in Smlth-Checthain’* DCA, r.v. ‘Urm.’ 
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custom, su-jests tJjst in carlitr times the king him»»If was 
tUin and placed on the fields (O'/Js it S2S). Tlie inggeslion is 
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perhaps a reverse assimilation of virtue from the 
sacred person, 

Boyal dress in civilization tends to combine the 
principles of military dress and the tradition of the 
long robes of ancient autocracy. The subject 
needs a special analysis. The aistinctive head- 
dress, the crotvn, probably is an accidental survival 
of a milita^ fillet, confining the long hair which 
among the Franks was a mark of royalty.* But its 
significance is in line with the general principle, 
and it is eventually an affirmation of the dignity 
of the head, the cro^vn of the human organism. 

Among the earliest cultures, social authority 
tends to adopt a specific garb. 

The headmen of the Nagaa wear a special dress.* The pricst- 
hinc of the Habbds wears n distinctive costume.* The Njasa- 
land tribes commission the man who buried the dead chief to 
cover the new chief with a red blanket. 'This he does, at the 
same time hitting him hard on the bcad.’< 

Ideas of purity readUy attach themselves to 
priestly and royal garments. In the following 
case there seems to be some survival from Zoroas- 
trianism. 

Among the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush, men preparing for the 
office of headman wear a semi-sacred uniform which may on no 
account be defiled by cominu into contact with dogs. These 
men, kaneash, ‘ were nervously afraid of dogs, which had to be 
fastened up whenever one of these august personages was seen 
to approach. The dressing has to be performed with the 
greatest care in a place which cannot be defiled with dogs.'® 
Other less prevalent details of royal raiment are 
such as the girdle and the veil. 

In ancient Tahiti the king at his investiture was ^rded with 
a sacred girdle of red feathers, which was a symbol of the 
gods.® In Africa veiling the face is a general custom of royalty.* 
The pall of European monarchs, onginally bestowed the 
Pope, typifies their sacerdotal function. 

There is a tendency for each article of a royal 
panoply to carry a special symbolism, significant 
of the kingly duties and powers, just as the articles 
of the sacerdotal dress express Divine fnnetions 
and attributes, 

(8) The dress of the gods . — Frazer has shown 
reason for believing that the costume of the Eoman 
god and of the Roman king was the same. Probably 
the king was dressed in the garments of Juppiter, 
borrowed from the Capitoline temple.® In the. 
earlier theory of society the gods are a special 
class or grade in the community. Their dress 
has not infrequently been an important detail 
in the social imagination, and has even formed 
a considerable item in the national budget. In so 
far as they stand for super-humanity, it goes with- 
out saying that their raiment is the costliest and 
finest that can be obtained. 

Amongst the Nahuos, clothes were not the least Important 
material both of sacrifice and of ministration to the gods. ‘ The 
finest cotton and woollen stuffs are not only employed In their 
clothing, but are lavishly burnt in their sacrifices.’* The gods 
of Peru hod their own herds of llamas and paces, whose wool 
was woven for their robes,i® and virgin-priestesses spun and 
wove it and made it up Into dress." The Vedio gods wore 
clothes.** The ECTptlnn and Cbaldiean priests dressed their 
gods and performed their toilet,** as Hindu priests do now. The 
ancient Arabs clothed idols with garments." In Samoa sacred 
stones were clothed ;i® and the images of the ancient Peruvians 
wore garments.!® 

The most artistic of races preserved for a long time the non- 
icsthctio but anthropomorphic custom of clothing statues with 
real clothes. The image of Apollo at Amycla; hod a new coat 
wo\ en for him every year by women secluded for the work In a 
special chamber.!* Every fourth year a robe w oven by a college 
of sixteen women was placed on the image of Hera at Olympia. 
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Btforo Btartinp work they purified themselves with water and 
the blood of pips.' The image ol Asklepios at Titane wore a 
mantle and a shirt of white wool.- Zeus in an oracle com- 
manded the Athenians to give Dione at Dodona new clothes.* 
The image of Hera at Samos possessed a wardrobe of gamients, 
white, blue, and purple ; some the worse for wear.* Thebronze 
statue at Elis of a man leaning on his spear, called the Satrap, 
wore a garment of fine linen.* The image of Brauronian 
Artemis on the Acropolis was covered with many robes, offered 
b} devout women. The same was the case with the image of 
Xfithyia at yEgium.® The niagnifloent robe, first used m a sail 
for the saerM ship and then presented to the image of 
Athene at the Panathenffia, is famous. The image was the old 
wooden Athene Polias of the Erechtheum. It was clothed In the 
robe. This was woven every fourth j car by two Arrhephoroi.f 

The dress of the god not seldom becomes a thing 
in itself, jnst as the dress of a priest or a king may 
itself be his substitute. 

The Polynesians employed lapa in many ritualistic ways. 
Idols were robed in choice cloths. Every three months they 
were brought out, exposed to the sun (the term for this being 
mehea), re anointed with oil, and returned to their wrappings. 
The god Oro was supposed to be contained in a bundle of 
cloths.8 JIatting and sinnet were similarly used. Papo. the 
Sivvaian god of war, was ‘nothing more than a piece of old 
rotten matting about S jards long and 4 inches in width.’ Idols 
were covert with ‘curioiislv netted smnet,' just ns was the 
on(iaAo! at Delphi. In .Mangain the gods were ‘well wrapped 
in natn e cloth ’ ; one god wa« ‘ made entirely of sinnet.' * Tlie 
Tahitian word for sinnet is nha, and the first enemy killed was 
called aba, because a piece of sinnet was tied to bun.'* 

The term ‘epliod’in the OTapnarently bears three meanings. 
(1) It is part of the higli priest’s dress. Worn over the ‘robe of 
the ephod,’ it was made of gold, threads of blue and scarlet, and 
fine linen. Its shape and character are doubtful. Held at the 
shoulders by two clasps, it was bound round the waist with a 
• curious ’ girdle. (2) The term seems to be used lor a garment 
set apart for priestly use only. (3) There is the ephod which is 
an image or ita cqun alcnt Passages like Jgfi.® make It diffi- 
cult to interpret it as a gaiment. But, apart from questions of 
verbal interpretation vvhicli in some cases are very obscure, H it 
is possible to regard the ephod as a worshipped garment, the 
practice being found elsewlicrc, or as a garment enclosing or 
covering on image.i* 

Various Divine objects, symbols, or emblems 
may be clothed. In Uganaa a jar swathed in 
bark-cloth, and decorated so as to look like a man, 
represented the dead king.’® Tlie Bhagats make 
an image of wood and put clothes and ornaments 
upon it. It is then sacrificed.’^ Such cases involve 
impersonation. Even an emblem like the Cross, 
when veiled on Good Friday, or sacred centres like 
the Ka'ba and the Sjz^'Xis, when clothed, decor- 
ated, or veiled, acquire a certain personal quality. 
The line is not always easily drawn between cover- 
ing and clothing. 

In the highest stages of theistic imagination the 
dress of a god tends to be metaphoncal. He is 
clothed with the blue sky,’® with light, with 
clouds, or with thunder, with majesty, power, and 
splendour. 


(9) Tne dress of victivxs . — By dressing an inani 
mate object, an animal, or a plant, a humar 
quality IS placed upon it. It thus becomes i 
member of society, by which capacity its saving 
force is enhanced. It does not lollow that beiuj 
so garbed it is a substitute for a previous humar 
sacrifice. Even gifts may he so personalized. Tin 
Malays dress and decorate buffaloes which arc 
presented as a gift.’® But the principle is re 
markahly dominant in the case of sacrifices ant 
efiigies. 
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There are ca.ses of a reverse impersonation : 

After killing a bear, the Koriaks dress a man in its skin, and 
dance round him, sajing that they had not slain the bear.i 
When Nntkas had killed a bear, they put a chief’s bonnet on 
its head and offered it food.* 


Ordinary imper-sonation is more frequent. 

Bussian peasants dress up a birch tree in woman’s clothes.* 
At the Little Daodala the Plawians dressed a wooden image 
made roughly from a tree, and decorated it as a bride.4 The last 
sheaf ol corn and similar representations of the corn-spirit are 
dreased in women’s clothes at European harvests.* Tlie old 
Peruvkans hod a similar rile, and dressed a bunch of maize in 
women’s clothes.® The elfigy called ‘ Death,’ torn in pieces by 
Silesian villagers, is dressed m their best clothes.r The image 
of ’ Death ’ in Transylvania is dressed in * the holiday attire of 
a young peasant woman, with a red hood, silver brooches, and a 
profusion of ribbons at the arms and breast.’® Tlie Iroquois 
sacrificed two vv bite dogs, decorated with red paint, wampum, 
feathers, and ribbons,® The human scapegoat of Thuringia 
was dressed in mourning garb.’® The scapegoat of Massilia was 
dressed in sacred ganiients.n The human victims of the 
Mexicans were dressed in the ornaments of the god, in gorgeous 
attire. In some cases when the body was flayed, a priest dressed 
himself in the skin to represent the deity.’* The liuman v ictim 
of Durostoliiin was clothed in royal attire to represent Saturn. 
The mock-king in various lands is dressed in royal robes, actual 
or sham.’* The reasons for the various dresses just enumerated 
arc snlVicicntly clear. 

Dress, by personalizing a victim, provides a con- 
venient method of substitution. \Vlien the oracle 
ordered the sacrifice of a maiden, a goat was 
dre.ssed as a girl and slain instead.’® Such cases 
may be rotiological mytlis, but they may well have 
actually occurred. It does not follow, however, as 
has already been urged, that all cases of a humanly 
clotiied animal or vegetable victim represent sub- 
stitution for an originally human sacrifice. 

The principle of assimilation to a particular en- 
vironment, whicli is the focus of the ceremony, 
has striking illustrations. 

In a folk-drama ol Moravia, Winter is represented by an old 
man muffied in furs, and wearing a bearskin cap. Girls in 
green danced round a llay-trce.i* A common practice in 
European and other folk-custom is to dress a person represent- 
ing the spirit ol vegetation in flowers or leaves. ‘ In time of 
drought the Servians strip a girl to her skin and clothe her from 
head to foot in grass, herbs, and flowers, even her face being 
hidden behind a veil of living green. Thus disguised she is 
called the Dodola, and goes through the village with a troop of 
girls.' >® A remarkable case is seen in Babaian ritual. When a 
sacrifice was offered to ‘the red planet Jlars,’ os liOngfellow 
calls It, the priest wore red, the temple was draped with red, 
and the victim was a rcd-haired, red-cheeked man.” The girl- 
victim sacrificed by the Mexicans to the spirit of the maize was 
painted red and yellow, and dressed to resemble the plant. 
Her blood being supposed to recruit the soil, she was termed 
Xal^uia, ‘she who is clothed with the sand.’’8 The similar 
victim of the Earth-goddess occupied her last days in making 
clothes of aloe fibre. These were to be the ritual dress of the 
maize-god. The next viotim, a man, wore the female victim’s 
skin, or rather a portion of it, ns a lining for the dress she had 
woven.’® The victim of Tezcatlipoca was invested for a year with 
the dress ol the god. Sleeping in the daytime, he went forth 
at night attired in the god’s robes, with bells of bronze upon 
them.*® At the festival of Toxcatl, Tezcatlipoca’s image was 
dressed in new robes, and ail the congregation wore new 
clothes.*’ 


10 , Social control of dress. — Dress expresses 
every social moment, as well as every social grade. 
It also expresses family, municipal, provmcial, 
regional, tribal, and national character. At the 
same time it gives full play to the individual. A 
complete psychology of the subject would analyze 
all such cases witli reference to the principle of 
adaptation. 

The least reducible of all distinctive costumes 
are the racial and the sexual. For instance, the 
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Hindu fastens his jacket to the right ; the Musal- 
man to the left.^ In European dress the male 
fashion is to fasten buttons on the right, the female 
on the left. Where a division is central, the former 
still has the buttons on the right side, the latter on 
the left, the respective garments thus folding over 
in opposite directions. The larger difierences are 
obvious, and need not he repeated. 

A remarkable tendency is observable _ at the 
present day, which is due to increased facilities of 
travel and inter-communication, towards a cosmo- 
politan type of dress, European in form. 

The sense of solidarity distinguishing social from 
individual life is sometimes expressed, as culture 
advances, in laws referring not only to the preserva- 
tion of social grades as sucli, but to their economic 
delimitations. Various particular reasons which 
do not call for examination here have been the 
immediate inspiration of sumptuary laws in various 
races and nations. The sumptuary law proper is 
often combined with regulations of grade-fasliion. 

One of the earliest Maws’ of the kind is to be found in the 
lArM of the Chinese.2 The Koreans have strict ‘sumptuary’ 
laws relating to dress. ‘The actual design of the dress is the 
same for ali classes ; but it is the material of which it is made 
and its colour that are affected by the law. The lower and 
middle classes may wear none but garments of cotton or hemp ; 
while silk is the prerogative of the officials, who have the right 
also of wearing violet, which is a sign of good birth or official- 
dom.’ The dress itself, usually white, consists of an enormous 
pair of trousers, tied under the armpits, and two or more coats 
reaching to the ankles. The sleeves of these are large, like 
those of the Japanese kimono. The poor wear sandals, the 
rich leather-lined shoes. In wet weather work-people wear 
wooden clogs in shape like the French sabots.^ ‘ Silk,’ accord- 
ing to Zoroastrian law, ‘is good for the body, and cotton for the 
soul.’ The former is derived from a ‘no.\'ious creature'; the 
latter acquires from earth and water, which when peraoniOed 
are angels, part of their own sacredneas.'* The Qur’an forbids 
men to wear silk or gold ornaments. The Prophet forbade 
also the wearing of long trousers ‘from pride.’ His injunction 
was : * Wear white clothes . . . and bury your dead in white 
clothes. . . . They are the cleanest, and the most agreeable.’^ 

The military Dorian State passed laws against luxury in 
female dress. The Solonian legislation apparently followed its 
example. The lex Oppia of the Romans forbade, tnUr alia, the 
wearing by women of a dress dyed in more than one colour, 
except at religious ceremonies. The Emperor Tiberius forbade 
the wearing of silk by the male sex. Philip the Fourth enacted 
a law against luxury in dress. The law of the Westminster 
Parliament of 1363 was concerned chiefly with regulating the 
fashion of dress of the social orders. The law passed in U63 
(3 Edw. IV. c. 5) regulated dress generally, on the lines of the 
Mercantile Theoiy of Economics, as had been the case, though 
less explicitly, in the previous English sumptuary legislation. 
Luxury in dress (so the theory was applied) merely increased 
the wealth of other countries. A Scottish law of 1021 was the 
last of the kind.^ 

It is natural that social resentment should follow 
breaches of the most characteristic of all social 
conventions. The mere fact of strangeness as 
disturbing the normal environment is enough. 
Thus, in children and uneducated persons, ‘ anger 
may be aroused by the sight of a black skin or an 
oriental dress or the sounds of a strange language.’’ 
In accordance with this essentially social instinct, 
the Li-Id denounces the wearing of ‘ strange gar- 
ments ’ as a sin, adding that it ‘raises doubts 
among the multitudes.’ The offence was punishable 
mth death.® 

Various ideas of personal dignity are apt to be 
outraged by such breaches. Even m low cultures, 
carelessness in dress reflects upon both subject and 
object. Unless a Masai girl is well dressed accord- 
ing to native ideas, and anoints herself with oil, 
she is not admitted into the warriors’ kraals, — a 
social privilege,— and is regarded as outcast.® In 
view of such social feeling, it is not surprising that 
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in countries like India there is no liberty of tlie 
subject as regards dress. Nor is there actually 
any more liberty in the matter for members of 
European or American societies. Decency, essen- 
tially a social idea, has here its widest meaning : 
to contravene any unwritten law of dress is an 
offence against decency — in itself an adaptation to 
environment and state. 

II. Inversion of sexual dress. — Tlie remarks of 
Frazer may introduce this part of the subject, 
which is curiously large : ‘ The religious or super- 
stitious interchange of dress between men and 
women is an obscure and complex problem, and 
it is unlikely that any single solution would apply 
to all the cases.’ He suggests that the custom of 
the bride dressing as a male might be a magical 
mode of ensuring a male heir,* and that the wear- 
ing by the wife of her husband’s garments might 
be a magical mode of transferring her pains to the 
man.® The latter mode would thus be tlie converse 
of the former. We may also note the import- 
ance assigned to the principle of transference or 
contagion. Such ideas, it may be premised, are 
perhaps secondary, the conscious reactions to an 
unconscious impulsive action, whose motivation 
may be entirely diffei’ent. The whole subject falls 
simply into clear divisions, which may be explained 
as they come. The Zulu ‘ Black Ox Sacrifice ’ pro- 
duces rain. The officiators, chief men, wear the 

f irdles of young girls for the occasion.® To pro- 
uce a change in nature, it is necessary for man to 
change himself. The idea is unconscious, but its 
meaning is adaptation. Its reverse aspect is a 
change of luck by a change of self. The most 
obvious change is change of sex, the sexual demar- 
cation being the strongest knoivn to society, divid- 
ing it into two halves. The following shows this 
more clearly : 

In order to avert disease from their cattle, the Zulus perform 
the umkuba. This is the custom of allowing the girls to herd 
the oxen for a day. All the young women rise early, drew 
themselves entirely in their brothers’ clothes, and, taking their 
brothers’ knobkerries and sticks, open the cattle-pen and drive 
the cattle to pasture, returning at sunset. No one of the male 
sex may go near them or speak to them meanwhile.^ Here a 
change of officiators, sexually different, produces a change of 
luck and of nature. Similarly, among the old Arabs, a man 
stung b 3 ' a scorpion would try the cure of wearing a woman’s 
bracelets and ear-rings.* In Central Australia a man will cure 
his headache by wearing his wife’s head-dress. 

On this principle, as a primary reason, a large 
group of birth customs may be explained. 

When a Guatemalan woman was lying in, her husband placed 
his clothes upon her, and both confessed their sins.® Here and 
in the next three cases the intention seems to be a change of 
personality to induce a change of state. A German peasant 
woman will wear her husband’s coat from birth till churching, 
‘ in order to delude the evil spirits.’ When deliverj’ is difficult, 
a Watubella man puts his clothes under his wife’s bod^', and a 
Central Australian ties his own hair-girdle round her head. In 
China the father’s trousers are hung up in the room, ‘so that 
all evil influences may enter into them instead of into the child.'" 
In the last case the dress itself acts ns a warning notice, repre- 
sentative of the father’s person. 

In the following is to be seen the principle of 
impersonation, the reverse method of change of 
personality, combined, no doubt, with an impulsive 
sympathetic reaction, equivalent to a desire to 
share the pain. 

In Southern India the wandering Erukalavnndhu have this 
custom— ‘directli the woman feels the birth-pangs, she informs 
her husband, who immediately takes some of her clothes, puts 
them on, places on his forehead the mark which the women 
usually place on theirs, retires into a dark room, . . . covering 
himself up with a long cloth.’® In Thuringia the man’s shirt 
is hung before the window. In South Germaai’ and Hungary 
the father’s smock is worn by the child, to protect it from fairies. 
In Kbnigsberg a mother puts her clothes over the child, to pre- 
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vent the evil Brud carrjing It off- end to dress ft child in its 
lather's smock brings it luck. Among the Basutos, wlicn a 
cliild Is sick the nicdicine-nian puts a piece of his own letn'ba 
cannent upon it. In Silesia a sick child is wrapped in its 
mother’s bridal apron. A Bohemian mother puts a piece of 
her omi dress on a sick child. At Bern it is believed that to 
wrap ft Ixiv in his father's shirt will make him strong. Ckin- 
Tcrsclp, in 'some parts of Oeniiany it is unlucky to wrap a boy 
in bis mother's dress.' 

In the above cases, secondary ideas are clearly 
present. In particular, the inlnience of a personas 
dress, as part of or impregnated with his person- 
ality, is to be seen. 

A lioliday being a suspension of normal life, it 
tends to be accompanied by every kind of reversal 
of the usual order. Commonly all laws and 
customs are broken. An obvious mode of reversal 
is the adoption of the garments of the other sex. 

In the mcdimval Feast of Fools the priests dressed os clowns 
or women. In Carnival festUnties men have dressed up as 
women, and women as men. In the Argive 'YjSpKrriKa festiial 
men wore women’s robes and veils, and women dressed as men. 
At the Saturnalia, slaves exchanged positions and dress with 
their masters, and men with women. In Alsace, as elsewhere 
at vintage festivals and the like, men and women exchange the 
dress of their scx.3 In the niediievnl feasts of Fiirim, the Jewish 
Bacchnnalio, men dressed as women, and women as men.3 
The result, and in some degree the motive, of 
such interchange is purely social, expressive of 
the desire for good-felIowf5hip and union. 

Numeious cases fall under the heading of sym- 
pathetic assimilation. Magical results may be 
combined with an instinctive adaptation, or may 
follow it. 

In Korea, soldiers’ wives ‘are compelled to wear their hus- 
bands’ green regimental coats thrown over their heads like 
shawls, fnie object of this law nas to make sure that the 
soldiers should have their coats in good order, in case of war 
suddenly breaking out. The soldiers liave long ceased to wear 
green coats, but the custom is still obsen'cd.’ ■* The explanation 
Is obviously ex jml facia. It seems more probable that the 
fashion corresponds to the European custom of women wearing 
their husbands’ or lovers’ colours. Every autumn the Ngente 
of Assam celebrate a festival in honour of all children bom 
during the year. During this, men disguised as women or ns 
jncnibcrs of a neighbouring tribe visitall the mothers and dance 
In return for prcscnts.e in the Hervey' Islands a widow wears 
the dress of her dead husband. A widower may be seen walking 
about in his dead wife’s gown. ‘Instead of her sliawi, a mother 
will wear on her hack a pair of trousers belonging to a little son 
Just laid in his grave.' <> In Timorlaut, widows and widowers 
wear a piece of the clothing of the dead in the hair.7 

The custom is very frequent at pubertal cere- 
monies and at niarriatje festivities. 

At the ceremony of polio, connected with the puberty of 
their girls, Basuto women ‘ acted like mad people. . . . They 
went about performing curious mummeries, wearing men's 
clothes and carrying weapons, and were vciy saucy to men 
tlicy met.’ 8 The JIasai boy is termed sipolio at his circum- 
cision. The candidates ‘appear as women,’ and wear the 
eunilpa car-rings and long garment reaching to the ground, 
worn by married women. When the wound is healed they 
don the warrior’s skins and ornaments, and when the hair has 
grown long enough to plait they are styled il-itmran, or war- 
riors.s AVhen an Egyptian boy is circumcised, at the age of 5 
or 6, he parades the streets, dressed as a girl in female clothes 
and omanicnM borrowed for the occasion. A friend walks in 
front, wearing round his neck tlie boy ’s own writing-tablet. To 
nv ert tlie evil eye a woman sprinkles salt bchind.'o In the old 
Greek story the boy Achilles liv ed in Scyros ns a girl, dressed as 
a girl, to avoid being sent against Troy. He bore a maiden 
name, lss.a or Pyrrha.'' 

In sucli enses we may see, at the initiation to the 
sexual life and state, an adaptation to it in tlie 
form of an assimilatitm to the other sex. 

The principle of sympathetic assimilation is 
clcarl 5 ' brought out bi the following two ex- 
amples : 

At the ceremonial burying of the placenta, Babar women who 
olliciatc wear men’s girvlles if tlie child is a boy, but women’s 
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sarongs if a girl. At the festival celebrating a birth, Fijian 
men paint on their bodies the tatu-iiiarks of vvonieii.l In 
West Africa certain trilics have the custom of the groom wear- 
ing his wife’s petticoat for some time after mariiage.o In 
ancient Cos, the groom wore women’s clothes when receiving 
the bride. Plutarch connects tlie custom with the story of 
llcmcles serving Oinphalo and wearing a female dress. The 
Argive bride wore a beard ‘ when she slept vv ith Iier husband,’ 
presumably on the bridal night only. The Spartan bride wore 
ft man’s cloak and shoes when she awaited the coming of the 
bridegroom. In English and Welsh folklore there are cases 
of dressing the bride in men's clothes.® 

The custom of inversion of sexnal dress is 
very common at wedding feasts among European 
peasantry. All these are cases of sympathetic 
assimilation to the other sex. The priiuiple is 
brought out by such customs as that mentioned 
by Spix and Martins, of Brazilian youths at dances 
with the girls wearing girls’ ornaments.'* 

Many cases of the custom at feasts are coniplj- 
cated by various accidents. Sometimes it is 
meaningless except ns a necessity. 

Among the Torres Islanders women do not take part in cere- 
monies. Accordingly, at the annual death-dance deceased 
women are personated not by women but hymen, dressed In 
women’s petticoats.® 

In other c;ises the data are insufficient for an 
explanation. 

Thus, at harvest ceremonies in Bavaria, the olTiciating reaper 
is dressed in vvoiiien’s clothes ; or, it a woman be selected for 
the ollice, she is dressed ns a man.® At tlic vernal festival of 
Heracles at Rome men dressed as women. The choir at the 
Athenian Oi>ehophoria was led by two youths dressed as girls.! 

Cases occur of change of sexual dress by way 
of disguise ; it is more frequent in civilization 
than in barbarism. 

A Bangain man troubled by a bad mongoli, evil spirit, left hia 
house secretly. ‘ He donned a woman’s dress and assumed a 
female voice, and pretended to be other than he was in order 
to deceive the mongoli. This failed to cure him, and in time 
he returned to his town, but continued to act as a woman.’ 8 

The last detail and the psychological analysis 
of modem cases suggest that a congenital tendenov 
towards some form of inversion is present in such 
cases. On the face of them, we have to account 
for the choice of a sexual change of dress. 

A Koita homicide wears special ornaments and is tatued. 
The latter practice is otherwise limited to the female sex.8 

Women’s dress may involve the assumption of 
women’s weakness and similar properties. 

The king of Burma suggested to the king of Aracan to dress 
his soldiers as women. They consequently became effeminate 
and weak.J8_ 

The Lycians, when in mourning, dressed as 
women. Plutarch explains this rationalistically, 
as a way of showing ‘ that mourning is eli'eminate, 
that it is womanly and weak to mourn. For 
women are more prone to mourning than are men, 
barbarians than Greeks, and inferior persons than 
superior.’ “ If the document is genuine, we may 
apply to the Lycians the principle adopted in 
regard to_ mourning costume generally. Tlie state 
of mourning is an absolute suspension, and it may 
come to be regarded as an absolute reversal or 
inversion of the normal state of life. 

Death, the negative of life, has taken place and 
made a violent break with the tenor of existence ; 
hence such an adaptation as an inversion of sexual 
dress. Occasions might well be conceived when, 
if change of attire was desired, tlie only obvious 
attire presenting itself would be that of the other 
sex. 

One of the most complex cases, at first appear- 
ance, is that of tiie adoption of feminine dress by 
priests, shanians,_ and medicine-men. Where for 
various mythological reasons an androgynous deity 
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exists, it is natural that the attendant priests 
should he sympathetically made two-sexed in their 
garb, and even that the worsliippers should invert 
tlicir dress. Sacrifice was made to the Bearded 
Venus of Cyprus by men dressed as women, and 
by women dressed as men.^ 

As a rule, however, the deity is an invention 
intended, unconsciously enough, to harmonize with 
a traditional habit of priestly Iife._ This particular 
habit is of wide extension, and involves a whole 
genus of psychoses. Some examples may precede 
analysis : 

Chukchi shamans commonly dress as women.® The basir ot 
the Dayaks make their living b}* witchcraft, and are dressed ns 
women.* The priestesses, baliaiis, of the Payaks dressed as 
men. Sometimes a Dayak priest marries simultaneously a man 
and a woman.'* Among both the Northern Asiatic peoples and 
the Dayaks it frequently happens that a double inversion takes 
place, BO that of the ivedded priestly pair the husband is a 
woman and the wife a man. it is said by the Koryalcs that 
shamans who had changed their sax were very powerful.® The 
Illinois and Naudowessie Indians regarded such men as had 
‘changed their sex’ as manitom or supernaturally gifted 
persons.® But it is unnecessary to assume that the practice is 
Intended to acquire special magical powers attributed to women. 
This idea may supervene. Possibly the fantastic nature of the 
change itself, as mere change, has had some influence. 

Patagonian sorcerers, chosen from cliildren afflicted with St. 
Vitus' dance, wore women’s clothes. Priests among the Indians 
of Louisiana dressed as women.® In the Pelew Islands a 
remarkable change of sex was observed. A goddess often 
chose a man, instead of a woman, to be her mouthpiece. In 
such cases the man, dressed as a woman, was regai-ded and 
treated os a woman. One significance of this is in connexion 
with the Pelewan social system. Frazer regards this inspiration 
by a female spirit as explaining other cases when sex is ex- 
changed, as with the priesthoods of the Dayaks, Biigis, Pata- 
gonians, Aleuts, and other Indian tribes.® It is stated of some 
North American cases that the man dreamed he was inspired by 
a female spirit, and that his ‘ medicine ’ was to live os a woman.* 
In Uganda Mukasa gave oracles through a woman, who when 
she prophesied wore clothes knotted in the masculine style.** 
The legends of Sardanapalus (Assur-banl-pal) and Heracles, ns 
well as the cases of the priests of Cybele and the Syrian goddess, 
would come under the explanation.** Heracles’ priest at 
Cos wore a woman’s raiment when he sacrificed. The story of 
Heracles himself may be a reminiscence of such effeminate 
priests, who were priest-gods. Dionysus Pseudanor is a similar 
embodiment of the principle. 

Eunuchs in India are sometimes dedicated to the goddess 
BuUgamma, and wear female dress. Men who believe them- 
selves to be impotent serve this goddess, and dress as women in 
order to recover their virility.*® A festival was given among 
the Sioux Indians to a man dressed and living ns a woman, the 
berdashe or i-coo-coo-o, ‘For extraordinary privileges which 
he is known to possess, he is driven to the most servile and 
degrading duties, which he is not allowed to escape ; and he, 
being the only one of the tribe submitting to this disgraceful 
degradation, is looked upon as “ medicine ” and sacred, and a 
feast is given to him annually.’ ** 

Among the iron-workers of Manipur, the god Khumlnngba is 
attended by priestesses, rnaibi. But a man is sonietimea taken 
possession of by the god. He is then known as matba, and 
wears at ceremonies the dress of a maibi, viz. white cloth round 
the body from below the arms, a white Jacket, and a sash. A 
fine muslin veil covers the head. ’The maibi is looked on as 
superior to any man, by reason of her communion with the god ; 
and therefore if a man is honoured in the same way he assumes 
the dress of the maibi as an honour. If a man marries a maibi, 
he sleeps on the right of her. whereas the ordinary place of a 
woman is the right, ns being the inferior side. It appears that 
women are more liable to be possessed by the god, and the same 
may be observed among all the hill tribes of these parts.’ i-* 

The nganga, medicine-men, of the Bangala, in certain 
ceremonies after a death, for the purpose of discovering the 
slayer dress up as women.*® Off the coast of Arracan there 
were ‘conjurers’ who dressed and lived as women. On the 
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Congo a priest dressed as a woman and was called Grandmother * 
The Nahanarvals, a tribe of ancient Germany, had a priest 
dressed ns a woman. Men of the Vallabha sect win the favour 
of Krsija by wearing their hair long and generally assimilat- 
ing themselves to women. The practice is even followed by 
rajas.® Candidates for the areoi society of Tahiti were invested 
with the dress of women.® 

There is no doubt that these phenomena are cases 
of sexual inversion, congenital or acquired, partial 
or complete. Any idea of inspiration by female 
deities or the reverse is secondary, as also the 
notions of assimilation of priest to goddess, or of 
marriage of a priest to a god. The significant fact 
is that throughout history the priesthood has had 
a tendency towards effemination. The discussion 
of this belongs elsewhere. 

Sexual inversion has especially obtained among 
the connected races of North Asia and America. 
It is marked by inversion of dress, 

• In nearly every part of the continent fof America] there 
seem to have been, since ancient times, men dressing themselves 
in the clothes and performing the functions of women.'* Thus 
In Kadiak ’it was the custom for parents who had a girl-like 
son to dress and rear him os a girl, teaching him only domestic 
duties, keeping him at woman’s work, and letting him associate 
only with women and girls.’® A Chukchi boy at the age of 
sixteen will often relinquish his sex. He adopts a woman’s 
dress, and lets his hair grow. It frequently happens that in 
such cases the husband is a woman and the wife a man. ’These 
abnormal changes of sex . . . appear to be strongly encouraged 
by the shamans, who interpret such cases ns an injunction ot 
their individual deity.’® A similar practice is found among the 
Koryaks.® 

Among the Sacs there were men dressed as women.® So 
among the Lushais and Caucasians.® Among the former, 
women sometimes become men. When asked the reason, a 
woman so changed said ’her khuavang was not good, and so 
she became a man.’ *® In Tahiti there were men, called mahoos, 
who assumed ‘the dress, attitude, and manners of women.’** 
So among the Malagasy (the men called tsecats), the Ondonga 
in South-West (Oennan) Africa, and the UinkihS-Sarracolese 
in the French Sudan.*® Of the Aleut schupans Langsdorff 
wrote : ‘ Boys, if they happen to be very; handsome, are often 
brought up entirely in the manner of girls, and instructed in 
the arts women use to please men ; their beards ore carefully 
plucked out as soon ns they begin to appear, and their chins 
tattooed like those of women; they wear ornaments _of_ glass 
bends upon their legs and arms, bind and cut their hair in the 
same manner as the women.’ *® Lisiansky described them also 
and those of the Koniagas; ‘They even assume the manner 
and dress of the women so nearly that a stranger would naturally 
take them for what they are not. . . . The residence of one of 
these in a house was considered as fortunate.’ Apparently the 
effemination is developed chiefly by suggestion beginning in 
childhood.** In Mexico and Brazil there was the same custom. 
In the latter these men not only dressed as women, but devoted 
themselves solely to feminine occupations, and were despised. 
They were called eudinas, which means ‘ circumcised.’*® Holder 
has studied the boU (’ not man, not woman ’) or burdash (’ half 
man, half woman ’) of the N.W. American tribes. The womans 
dress and manners are assumed in childhood. Some of his 
evidence suggests that the greater number are cases of congenital 
sexual iiivemioii. ‘One little fellow, while in the Agency 
boarding-school, was found frequently surreptitiously wearing 
female attire. He was punished, but finally escaped froin scMol 
and became a bote, which vocation he has since follotved.’*® The 
i-wa-musp, man-woman, of the Indians of California formed a 
regular social gr.ade. Dressed as women, they perform^ 
women’s tasks. ‘ When an Indian shows a desire to shirk his 
manly duties, they make him take his position in a circle of 
fire ; then a bow and a “ woman-stick ” are offered to him. and 
he IS solemnly enjoined ... to choose which he will, and ever 
afterward to abide bv his choice.’*® Something analogous is 
recorded of the ancient Scythians and the occurrence of a 
Ogheia voDorof among them.*® . , 

ISorne of the above 011.363, difficult to disentangle 
accurately, are not so much cases of congenital 
inversion as of general pliysical weakness. It is a 
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remarkable aspect of certain types of barbarous 
society that the weak males are forced into the 
grade of women, and made to assume female dress 
Md duties. Such a practice may, of course, induce 
some amount of acquired inversion. Payne ' has 
suggested that their survival was due to advance- j 
went in civilization, and that later they formed a 
nucleus for the slave-class. 

Tlie occurrence of a masculine temperament in 
women is not uncommon in early culture. In some 
tribes of BrazU there were women who dressed and 
lived as men, hunting and going to w’ar.^ The 
same practice is found in Zanzibar and among the 
Eastern Eskimo.* Bliinga, who became queen of 
Congo in 1640, kept 60 or 60 male concubines. 
She always dressed as a man, and compelled them 
to take the names and dress of women.'* Classical 
antiquity has many similar cases of queens wearing 
men’s armour in war, and of women lighting in the 
ranks, either temporarily, or permanently, as the 
Amazons. The last case, on the analogy of the 
West African cases of women’s regiments, may be 
based on fact.* 

In modem civilization the practice of women 
dressing as men and following masculine vocations 
is no less frequent than was in barbarism the 
custom of effemination of men.® Women of mas- 
culine temperament are by no means a rare 
phenomenon to-day, and the balance of sexual 
reversal has thus changed. 

There remain to he considered two classes who 
form more or less definite social grades, and in 
some cases are distinguished by dress. These are 
old men and women.^ After the menopause, women, 
as the Zulus say, ‘become men,’ and the customs 
of Uonipa, or sexual tabu, do not apply to them 
any longer.® Often, instead of the dress of matrons, 
savage and barbarous women after the menopause 
dress ns men. For instance, in Uripiv (New 
Hebrides) an old widow of a chief lived independ- 
ently, and ‘ at the dances painted her face like a 
man and danced with the best of them.’ * Often 
they engage in war, consult with the old men, as 
well as having great influence over their o>vn sex. 

Various enactments both in semi-civilized cus- 
tom and in civilized law liave been made against 
inversion of dress. A typical decision is tliat of 
the Council of Gangra (A.D. 370) ; ‘ If any woman, 
under pretence of lending an ascetic life, change 
her apparel, and instead of the accustomed habit 
of women take that of men, let her be anathema.’ 
The point is noticeable that asceticism liere, in the 
absence of a neutral garb, has recourse to tlie male 
dress. Such enactments and tlie modern laws on 
the subject are based on the Heb. law of Dt 22*, 
and the Christian of 1 Co 11®, but they embody a 
scientifically sonnd principle. 

12 . Exchange of dress. — This custom is frequent 
between friends, lovers, betrothed, and as a mar- 
riage rite. It is analogous to an exchange of any 
objects^ serving as mutual gifts, and its ultimate 
origin is to be found in tins natural and obvious 
practice. Originally, therefore, it is outside the 
sphere of the psychology of dress proper ; bub it at 
once assumes various ideas of dress, often in an 
intensified form. 

In Homer’s story Glaucus »nd Dtomed exchanged armour and 
•ecame brothers-in-armj.il Among the Khamptis an exchange 
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of clothes ‘gives birth to or is a sign of amitj'.’l In Amboyna 
and IVetar and other islands, lovers exchange clothes in order, 
as it is reported, to have the odour of the beloved person wjth 
them.‘4 In European folklore it is a very frequent custom that 
bride and bridegroom exchange head-dress.a The Ainu youth 
and girl after betrothal wear each other’s clothes.'* In South 
Celebes the bridegroom at a certain stage of the ceremonies puts 
on the garments which the bride has put off.* Among the 
mediaeval Jews of Egypt a custom is recorded of the bride wear- 
ing helmet and sword, and the groom a female dress.* At a 
Brahman marriage in South India the bride is dressed as a boy, 
and another girl is dressed to represent the bride.7 

TJie secondary idea which is prominent in these 
customs is that of union by means of mutual 
assimilation. This is shown oy such cases as the 
following : 

In Bum a familyquarrel is terminated bya feast. The father 
of the injured woman puts on the shoulders of her husband 
some of his own family’s clothes ; the husband puts on him a 
cloth he has brought for the purpose.* Among the Masai 
murder maybe ‘arranged* and peace made between the two 
families by the ofllces of the elders. ‘The family of the mur. 
dered man takes the murderer’s garment, and the latter (the 
family of the murderer) takes the garment of one of the dead 
man’s brothers.’® 

A later stage of development is marked by ideas 
of contagion of ill-will, or of the conditional curse. 

By way of making a guarantee of peace, Tahitian tribes wove 
a wreath of green boughs furnished by both parties, and a band 
of cloth manufactured in common, and offered both to the gods, 
with curses on the violator of the treaty.i® To establish that 
contact with a person which serves as a ‘conductor’ of con- 
ditional curses, in the Moorish institution of I-’ar, it is enough 
to touch him with the turban or the dress.n The Biblical story 
is not a case of indignity by mutilation of garments, but a 
magical act of guarantee. When Hanun, king of Amnion, cut 
off half the beard and half the clothes of David's ambassadors 
when he sent them back, he wanted a guarantee of friendly re- 
lations. His wise men, Frazer observes, would be muttering 
spells over these personal guarantees while David was on his 
way.i* 

Similarly, possession or contact ensures sympathy, 
whether by mere union or by the threat of injury. 

In the Mentawey Islands, ‘if a stranger enters a house where 
children ore, the father or some member of the family present 
takes the ornament with which the children decorate their hair, 
and hands it to the stranger, who holds it in bis hands for a 
while and then returns it.’ The procedure protects the children 
from the possibly evil eye of the visitor.'* 

Union in marriage and other rites is commonly 
effected by enveloping the pair in one robe, or by 
joining their garments together. 

In South Celebes the ceremony o( ridjala sampii consists in 
enveloping them in one sarong, which the priest casts over 
j them like a net.'* The Tahitians and the Hovas of Madagascar 
have the same custom.'* The D.ayak balian throws one cloth 
over the pair. Among the Toba-Bataks the mother places a 
garment over them. A similar ceremony among the Kufoora 
ol Doreh Is explained as a BjTnhol of the marriage ‘tie.’'* In 
north Nias the pair are enveloped in one garment'’ 

Among tlie Todas, the man who ceremonially sleeps with a 
girl before puberty covers her and himself with one mantle.'* 
The Hindu bride and groom ore tied together by their clothes, 
in the ' Brahma knot’ It Is the same knot as is used in the 
sacred thread. The tying is repeated at various points in the 
ceremonies. The maiigalaeatra, or tdf», is a cord with a gold 
ornament, worn round the married woman’s neck, as a 
European wears a wedding-ring; and its tying Is a binding 
rite. The Iiride and groom both don wedding clothes during 
the ceremonies.'® The Bhillalas tie the garments of the bride 
and groom together.®® Previously to the ceremony of ridjala 
tanipa the clothes of the Celebes pair are sewn together— the 
rite of ridjai-kamma paruhusennaM 
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In connexion with marriage the custom is hardly 
intended to unite the woman to the man’s family 
and the man to the woman’s.* More prohably it 
merely assimilates the two individuals ; while, 
from the social point of view, it unites their 
re^ective sexual grades. 

It is remarkable that many ceremonies of 
initiation, particularly those in which a spiritual 
fatherhood and sonship is established, are analogous 
in method to a marriage rite. Thus the guru of 
the Deccau Mhars, when initiating a child, covers 
the child and himself with one blanket.® 

Cases where the rite has one side only are natural, 
but are apt to take on the character of an act of 
acquisition and possession. In the Sandwich 
Islands the bridegroom casts a piece of tapa over 
the bride, tliis constituting marriage.® It is 
analogous to the Hindu ‘ giving cloth.’ In Arabian 
times to cast a garment over a woman was to claim 
her. This explains the words of Ruth (Ru 3®). In 
Mai 2‘® ‘garment’ is equivalent to ‘wife.’'* A 
similar idea obtains in other circumstances, the 
dress having the force of a personal representative. 
The Southern Massim have a custom that a woman 
may save a man’s life when struck douTi if she 
throws her diripa, grass-petticoat, over him.® 

Litebatdre. — ^T hiiB is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E. Ckawley. 

DRINKS, DRINKING. — The sensation of 
thirst is the p.sychological correlate of the meta- 
bolic functions of water. In direct importance 
drink comes next to air and before food. Thus in 
social psychology drink has played a more im- 
portant part than food, especially since the primi- 
tive discoveries of fermentation and distillation 
made alcohol a constituent of drinkables. After 
being weaned from his mother’s milk — a drink 
whicli is also a complete food — man finds a 
* natural ’ drink in water. But, as experimenta- 
tion in food-material proceeded, the sensation of 
thirst was supplemented by the sense of taste. 
The resulting complex ‘ sense of drink ’ was satis- 
fied by a series of discoveries which gave to drink- 
ables certain properties both of food and of drugs. 

Before they were corrupted by European spirit, the Eskimo 
drank chiefly iced water, which they kept in wooden tubs out- 
side their houses.^ But on occasion they drank hot blood, 
and melted fat. An observer states of the New Hebrideans : 
‘ I have never seen a native drink water (or indeed use it for 
any purpose). When thirsty, a young coco.nut is split, and 
then with the head thrown back the whole of the milk is 
literally poured down the throat without so much ns one gulp. 
. . . The avoidance of the most obvious [drink], fresh running 
water, which is in great abundance, and generaliy excellent, is 
very curious.’ ^ 

I. Fermented drinks. — (a) Beers. — It is impos- 
sible to trace with precision the order of discovery 
and invention. Probably one of the earlie.st steps 
was the use and storage of fruit- juices. In time 
the practice of storage would lead to the dis- 
covery of fermentation. The use of com for the 
preparation of fermented liquor is perhaps almost 
as early as its use for food. Cereal agriculture 
itself 

‘ received a powerful stimulus from the discovery that infusions 
of corn, like drinks made from the juices of fruits and the sap 
of trees, acquire an intoxicating qualitj' by fermentation. . , . 
In most parts of the Old and the New World the produce of 
cereal agriculture was from an early period largely consumed 
in the manufacture of some species of beer . . . the early 
cultivators drank it to excess.’® 


1 As 'Van Gennep holds (p. 246). On the whole subject of 
exchange of dress and similar practices, see Crawley, Mj/stie 
Rose, 1902, passim ; and for marriage, G. A. Wilken, in Rijdragen 
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116. 

7 B. T. Somerville, in JAI xxiii. (1894) 381 f. 
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The use of malted grain is probably later than 
the simpler principle of infusion. The term 
‘beer’ is generally employed to include the pro- 
ducts of both. In the majority of early beers, 
such as the Mexican and Peruvian chicha, infusion 
only is used. 

In Eastern Asia an intoxicant made from rice is 
very general. Oryza glutinosa is frequently used 
for it. The manufacture among the Dayaks is as 
follows : 

The rice is boiled, placed in pots with yeast, ragi. This stands 
for some days exposed to the sun. Then water is added, and 
the mixture is allowed to ferment for two days. It is then 
strained through a cloth. Tills drink is the tuwak of the 
Dayaks, the tapai of the Jfalaj’s, the badag of Java. A 
similar drink is mode by the Bugincse and Makassars, called 
brojn. These drinks are extremely intoxicating.i The rice- 
beer, zu, of the Nagas Is said W be soporific rather than in- 
toxicating.® This is also largely the case with barley-beers in 
all their varieties. ‘The hquor which plays so important a 
part in the daily life of the Garo is always brewed and never 
distilled. It may be prcjxarcd from rice, millet, maize, or 
Job’s tears.’® Many aboripnal tribes of India drink rice-beer.* 
The term samshoo, or samshee, in Chinn includes rice-beer. 
Sake or taki, the national drink of the Japanese, is made from 
the beat rice-gmlu by lcvmenta.tion. It has a slightly acid 
taste, and is of tlic colour of pale sherry. Inferior varieties are 
thiro-zake (white takf), and a muddy sort, nigori-zaki. There 
is a sweet variety, rninn. 

Beer made from varieties of {Andropogon 

sorghum vulgaris) is tlie chief African drink. Its 
use extends from the Kaffirs to the Egyptians. 
Under tlie name oipomhe it is familiar throughout 
Central Africa.® In Egj’pt it is known as durra- 
becr. Besides efttrra-beer, the Nubians and Abys- 
sinians make a sour beer from oats.® 

Where barley is the staple grain for beer manu- 
facture, r3’e is sometimes used to make a coarser 
variety. Wheat is occasionallj’ used. In Ger- 
many it was once largely employed in what was 
known as Weissbicr, 

A grain as important regionally as rice and 
millet for the manufacture of beer is maize (Z(m 
mats). Oecasionally used in the Old World, as in 
parts of Africa, it is the staple wain for beer in 
America, its use extending from the Chaco Indians 
to the Apaches in the North. The latter made 
much use of it in their ceremonial life. They 
called it tizwin, and flavoured it .with various 
spices.® The Southern and Central America maize- 
beer is known as chicha — a name as familiar as is 


pombe in Africa. 

The fermented liquor, chicha, is an infusion of cooked malze 
in water. This is allowed to ferment. Its use was universal 
throughout ancient Mexico and Peru.8 Chicha boiled down 
with other ingredients was a particularly strong intoxicant, 
used only at tiie huacas. To-day the iquitos of the Amazons 
brew very excellent chicha, flavouring it with the young shoots 
of a plant which has the eileots of an opiate.® 

In Mediterranean and north European culture, 
barley has been the staple of beer. 

The ancient Egyptians made a beer, zythum, from barley. 
Dioscorides mentions fv'eot, Kovppi, and Ppvroy as being used m 
the Greek world. The Hebrews seem to have included beer m 
the term shikhdr (EV ‘ strong drink ’). Spanish beer (ceha or 
ceria), Gallic beer (cerevisia), and an Illyrian beer were known 
to the Romans.io Germany and England have always been 
famous for their beers, and in modem times their output is the 
most important. There was an old distinction between ale 
(beer without hops) and beer (the hopped liquor). Climate and 
water, as in the cose of wine, have much to do with the pr^ 
duction of varieties. English beer is quite a distinct vaiwty 
from either the light or the dark beer of Oeraiany. The 
Russian kvass is a beer of barley and rye, or of rye alone. 


ihe geographical range of beer, incluumg noe, 
maize, and millet, as wml as barley and rye-beer, 
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under the term, is precisely that of the respective 
cereals, covering tlie globe, except the Arctic and 
Antarctic parallels, and a narrow belt where the 
vine grows- In this belt, wine has always had 
preceacnce over beer and spirits, and it is not a 
luxniy. In northern Europe, beer is more or less a 
‘ national ’ drink, and everywhere it is a compara- 
tively cheap beverage. Ite general characteristic 
as opposed to wine that it has greater power of 
refresiiment. Improved methods of storage have 
increased this since the time when beer had to be 
drunk as soon as it fermented. 

(6) Wines . — There is no reason why the term 
‘ wine ’ should not be retained to include the many 
varieties of liquor made by savage and semi- 
civilized races from the sap of trees. The latex 
of vegetable stems is sufficiently homologous with 
the juice of fruits, as that of the grap, to be 
clas-sified with it in a genus distinct from fer- 
mented grain. It should be noted, however, that 
observers sometimes use the terms ‘beer’ and 
‘wine’ indiscriminately, and do not always dis- 
tinguish between fermented and distilled jiquors. 

As soon as vegetable juices, as distinguished 
from decoctions of grain on the one hand and in- 
fusions of leaves and berries on the other, are in 
question, the difference between the taste of grape- 
sngar, maltose, and thein is conspicuous. The 
character of wines may bo described as sweet, that 
of teas as bitter, and that of beers as bitter-sweet. 
This permanent character is, as will be noted be- 
low, generally modified by art. 

The discovery of the clrink-value of the sap of 
certain trees was not difficult. Those chiefly used 
are palms, sugar-canes, and agaves. 

In West Africa, p-alm-wino Is the universal drink,' and it is 
commonly used all over theoontinent. The tree used Is the Raphia 
tiniftra, a bamboo-palm. The same tree la used for the pur- 
pose in Madafjnscar.s Palm-wine is the chief drink in most of 
tlie East Indian islands, Celebes, and especially the Moluccas ; 
It Is used to some extent in Java, Sumatra, Malaysia, and 
India, In the Moluccas the chief tree used is the Arenga sae- 
eharifera. Tfio flower-stalk is tapped and the juice is fer- 
mented. Sweetness is sometimes corrected by adding bark. 
This drink, a typical form of palm-wine, is known ns sagero in 
the Moluccas, fuieai; in Malaysia and among the Bataks and 
Dayaks, and legm in Java.s It is the toddg of India, which is 
also made from the coco-palm and dnte-palm.< The Rorassus 
fiabeUi/ormis is used in Leti, Moa, and lAkor.® This palm is 
the Palmyra of India and Africa. In view of the principle that 
adaptation to climatic conditions is partly effected by diet, it 
is noteworthy that the people of Tenlniber and Timorlaut say 
that it is impossible to live in these islands without drinking a 
sufficiency of palm-wlne.o The Guaraunos of the Orinoco made 
a fermented drink from the Mauritia palm.' The g^cy of 
British Guiana is from the trfa palm.® The not distant relative 
of these palms, the sugar-cane {Saccharum officinarum), is an 
obvious source of drinkables. In Burma, Assam, and Tong- 
king, a fermented drink is made from it together with pine- 
apple juice.* The A-kamba make a fermented liquor from the 
sugar-cane and dried fruits.io The A-kikuyu ferment the juice 
of the Bugar-cnne.il 

The ancient Mexicans were very skilful in the preparation 
of fermented liquors. The chief source of material was the 
magvfy, the false or American aloe {Agave Americana), the 
fermented sap of which forms pxilque. Like palra-wlne, pulque 
is obtained by tapping the flowering stalk of the aloe. The 
sap can be drawn off three times a day lor several months, one 
plant yielding perhaps several hogsheads. To increase its in- 
toilcatlng qualities, various roots are added. In appearance 
it resembles milk and water, or soapsuds, and it tastes and 
smells like rotten eggs. In 1S90, 75,000 tons of pulque were 
carried on the main lino of the Mexican railway — twice as 
much as the weight of any other commodity.'* 

The North American Indians made a fermented liquor from 
maple- and birch-sugar.'* In England the s-ap of these trees, 
as also of the ash and spruce, has been used for the same pur- 
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pose. Spruce-' beer ’ is common in northern Europe ' — a de- 
coction of the young leaves of the spruce-fir. Cider Is a 
fermented liquor made from apples. 

The geographical range of the grape-vine makes 
two narrow oelts round the world, extending, 
roughly, from parallel 30° to 60°_ N. and S. But 
various conditions have limited its successful ex- 
ploitation even here, and its most cflective range 
IS confined to southern and central Europe and 
parts of western Asia. In Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, and southern Europe generally the vine 
grows easily. In northern France and Germany 
it needs verj' careful culture. The southern wines, 
it has been noted, possess a larger proportion of 
sugar, but often are inferior in oouquet to those 
of the north. France, the Rhine districts of Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, parts of 
Austria-Hungary, and Madeira produce the best 
wines of the world. Xeres and Oporto have given 
their names to famous wines of Spam and Portugal. 
The sack drunk in old England was a sherry. 
The Johannisberg vintages of Germany and the 
Tokay vintages of Hungary are particularly famous. 
The once famous Canary is still produced in the 
Canary Islands. Greece, Algeria, and Russia make 
fair wines, and wine is now increasingly grown in 
Australia, South Africa, and America. In Persia 
the wines of Shiraz, the produce of an excellent 
variety of vine, are still famous,’’ In the Grasco- 
Roman world the vines of the Greek Islands, such 
as Chios, Lesbos, and Cos, produced the most 
valued wines. The Italian wines never attained 
their standard of excellence. A good deal of must 
was used by peasants, and wine turned sour was 
a favourite dnnk, and formed part of the rations 
of troops. The various Grmco-Roinan drinks were 
used in Palestine. 

2 . Distilled drinks. — ^Distillation, the process of 
evaporating a fermented liquor, and thus separat- 
ing alcohol, has been known in the East, especially 
in China, from the remotest antiquitj’.* It is an 
invention diilicnlt to trace to its source, but it 
seems to be attested for a few peoples at the stage 
of the lower barbarism, and in the higher stages 
of barbarism it is very generally known. Some 
of the more primitive American Indians seem to 
have been acquainted with the process.'* A primi- 
tive form of cfistillation was found by Cook in the 
Pacific Islands. It was kno'svn to, but little used 
in, the ancient Mediterranean civilization. 

It is recorded that in tbe 12th cent, the Irish distilled 
wliisky, uisge-beatha=aqua vita;, 'the water of life.’* In 
British Central Africa 'spirits used to be made by distillinp 
from beer and banana- and palm-juice by means of a pot and 
a gam-barrel.’6 But the process is rare in Africa. In the East 
it is very common. The Korean native spirits are distilled 
from rice or millet, and vary in colour, from that of beer to 
that of pale sherry.' The Chinese distil spirits from millet and 
maize,® but chieliy from rice. Bice-spirit and distilled palm- 
wine are largely drunk in the East. In Sumatra rice-beer is 
distilled into a spirit.* In South India this is also used. 
Arrack proper is a spirit distilled from palm-wine. In the 
Moluccas it is termed iofi-water. Sagero from the Arenga 
eaceJiari/era, or Soraesut fiabelliforxnis, is distilled in a primi- 
tive fashion.'* Arrack, distilled from toddy, or from rice, is 
largely drunk in India by the lower classes. It Is the surd of 
the ancient Hindus. Various peoples, such as the Malagasy, 
distil spirits from the Juice of the sugar-cane,'' a primitive form 
of rum. 

In modem European civilization the use of spirits has In- 
creased, relatively, more than that of beers and wines. The 
Russian vodka is distilled from rye, an inferior sort from 
potatoes. Scotland and Ireland are famous for their whiskies 
France for its brandy of Cognac, Holland for its schnapps, or 
bollands, a form of gm. 
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Portagal and Spain produce a true brandy, known as 
aguardiente. Brandy proper is chiefly made in France.^ It 
is distilled from grape-juice alone. Factitious or ‘British’ 
brandy is, like gin, made from ‘ silent,’ or unflavoured, whisky. 
Whisky is made from a fermented infusion of grain, chiefly 
barley, sometimes rye, malted or unmalted. Bum in its varie- 
ties is made from molasses, and can be produced wherever 
sugar-cane grows. Its chief seat of manufacture is the West 
Indies. Germany and Bussia produce potato brandj’ from the 
feeula of potatoes.! 

Medifcval Europe was rich in tlie lore of making 
cordials and essences. To the earliest period of 
the Middle Ages belong the terms aqua vita: and 
elixir vitce. The search of alchemy for elixirs of 
life and youth probably gave some impetus to 
industrial invention. 

Civilized taste has declared against the fer- 
mented drinks included in the terra * mead.’ 
Fermented liquors made from honey have been 
largely used from the earliest barbarism. Tlie 
Bogos and Abyssinians make a variety of mead.* 
What is commonly styled honey-' beer ’ often is 
merely a sweet fermented liquor ; but true honey- 
wine is reported for the Hottentots, Feloops, and 
A-kamba.^ Certain peoples have made fermented 
liquors from saccharine substances produced from 
plant juices by evaporation. 

Such are recorded for ancient Syria, made from wine and 
palm-wine. In Yucatan a fermented liquor woa made from 
meet, ‘ honey,’ and in Peru from that obtained by boiling the 
berries of Sehinus molle. Honey-mead, madhu (=Gr. iiiSv), 
whatever its nature, is recorded for ancient India. It is said to 
have been superseded by soma.* 

3. Infusions. — Tea, coffee, and cocoa are stimu- 
lants, without the specific effects of alcoholic 
drinks. Their properties are due respectively to 
the alkaloids thein, caffein, and theobromin. The 
use of these infusions and decoctions has increased 
enormously in modem times. It is significant 
that China has never been addicted to the use of 
alcoholic liquor, and that coffee is chiefly grown 
in Muhammadan countries. Ancient Mexico seems 
to have had a hard struggle against the national 
abuse of intoxicants, and its successful crusade 
was largely due to the presence of cocoa. 

The tea-plant {Thea chinensis) is a native of 
China and Assam. Its cultivation in India and 
Ceylon is only very recent, but has assumed enor- 
mous proportions, chiefly in N.E. India and Assam, 
and S. India, as in Travancore. 

Used for centuries in Bussia, which derived good tea from 
China since its connexion with the Ease, tea is now drunk 
practically all over the world. Even a people like the savages 
of the New Hebrides are fond of tea, coffee, and cocoa, pro- 
vided there is plenty of sugar. But the wilder natives still 
prefer the milk of the ooco-nut.s The distinction between 
black and green tea is duo to different methods of drying the 
leaf. The use of tea among European peoples is relatively 
recent, while for China it has been traced back to the begin- 
ning of the third millennium n.c. 

Tradition assigns the discovery of coffee to 
Abyssinia. It was introduced into Arabia in the 
15th cent., and into Turkey in the IGth. In tlie 
17th cent, its use gained a footing in England and 
France. The cofiee of the New World, deriving 
from one plant sent to Surinam from Amsterdam 
in 1718, is now the largest production, Brazil sup- 
plying the greater part. Arabia, North Africa, 
and .the East Indies are the other great coffee- 
regJ :;as. It is grown also in Southern India. 

Tte best Arabian coffee is grown in Yemen. Besides the 
infusion of the roasted berry, there is a coffee prepared from 
the leaves. The green shoots are dried in the sun, and then 
roasted and powdered. The resulting beverage is the kishr of 
Yemen, the wedang kopie of Java, and the kawah of Sumatra 
The aroma is regarded as being superior to that of ordinary 
coffee from the berry.u ' 


The tree from which cocoa and chocolate are 
made is indigenous to Central and South America, 
It was cultivated by the Mexicans, and from them 
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the beverage was introduced to Europe by the 
Spaniards. 

Tlie Mexican cocoa was prepared by mixing the cacao-seed 
into a p.aste with maize. Diluted with hot water, and churned 
into a thick froth, which was the actual beverage, it was drunk 
when cold only. The Spaniards introduced the practice of 
drinking it hot. Vanilla was usually^ added as a flavouring. 
Chocolate, as thus drunk by the ancient Mexicans, was su^ 
ccssfu! owing both to its aroma and to its fatty constituents. It 
was known to he a nerve stimulant.! In modem times the 
fat is removed by the screw-press ; this and the addition of 
sugar render it more palatable. Benzoni (1610-1666) describes 
it ns a drink more lit for pigs than for human beings ; LinnaiuB 
named it Theohroma (‘ food of the gods ’), Theohroma cacao. It 
contains the same powerful alkaloid as the kola-nut. As a 
beverage in Western civilization it is only less Important than 
coffee and tea. 

4. Other drinks. — ^Drinks prepared from roots 
are not numerous. Some have been incidentally 
referred to ; others are the kava of Polynesia, the 
paiwari of Guiana, and the mishla of the Mos- 
quitos. The root of the sweet potato (Batatas 
edtclis) is occasionally used.* Paiwari and mishla 
are made from cassava (manioc), the root, or bread 
made therefrom, of the Manihot utilissima, which 
in anotlier form is the tapioca of commerce. 

With mishla we approach a class of drinks which 
become pre-eminently social both in preparation 
and in use. One noteworthy detail reflects the 
characteristics of communal life, and also illus- 
trates the stage of culture in which the preparation 
of commodities is ad hoc, and storage and artificial 
production are at a minimum. 'Diis is the fact 
that the communal drink is prepared only for 
special feasts, which are, however, frequent, and 
is all consumed. 

The mishla of the Mosquito region includes all kinds of strong 
drink, but particularly that prepared from cassava or manioc.^ 
The famous kava of Polynesia and Melanesia is in many regions 
becoming obsolete, owing to the introduction of European 
drinks. The soma of the ancient Indians, and the identical 
Anomo of the ancient Parsis, are the moat conspicuous examples 
of the communal drink becoming religious, ana being apotheos. 
izcd.4 Amrta, the nectar conferring immortality, was pro- 
duced, along with thirteen other valuable entitles, from the 
churning of the milky ocean. It was, however, an unguent 
rather than a drink (see A.*toi.vTiKO [Hindu]).* The Homeric 
ambrosia was the food of immortality ; the nectar was the drink 
of the gods. Sappho and Anaxandrides sneak of ambrosia as a 
drink ; it is also employed as an unguent like the Vedic oiafto. 
Aicman speaks of nectar as a food. Later, it was a synonym 
for wine, and acquired the special connotation of fragrance. 
The Homeric nectar conferred immortality ; hence it was for- 
bidden to men. It was described as SpvBpar, and, like Greek 
wine, was mixed with water. Apparently by etymology (it} and 
root of KTtiyta) its meaning is the same os that of ambrosia.* 

5. Tendencies of evolution. — The evolution of 
taste is perhaps not altogether a sociological, but 
partly an ontogenic process. It is correlated with 
the evolution of manufacture. One or two ten- 
dencies may be observed. For example, man’s 
drinks tend to the condition of water. Thus, 
many beverages of primitive peoples are prepared 
in a thick soup-like form. Chocolate, for example, 
was drunk very thick.* In Tibet and many 
Mongol districts tea is prepared with butter. 
Turkish colfee is charactenzea by the inclusion of 
grounds. English beer has passed from a muddy 
consistency to a sparkling clearness. The thick 
sweet character oi pulque resembles the inspissated 
must of Grajco-Eoraan wine production. The 
ancient wine itself in its ordinary fonn was very 
thick, almost of the consistency of treacle, and 
probably for that reason it was generally drunk 
diluted with water. The sparkling nature of the 
best water has during the last century been su^ 
gested both in wines and in water by the method 
of effervescence. First applied to the wines_ of 
Champagne, it was adopted for certain of the Ehine 

! Payne, i. 380. « Im Thum, 26.3, 268. 

s See H. A. Wickham, in JAI xxiv. 203 f., 206 f. , 

* J. Eggeling, in SUE xxvi. (18^), introd. ; Jlacdonell, 104, 
110 f. 

* Monier-WilliamB, Brdhmanism and Minduism*, London, 
1891, p. lOS. 

® Liddell-Soott, Oreek-English LexieonB, 1901, s.m. 

7 Cf. Wickham, in xxiv. 207. 
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vintages. The production of artificial mineral 
waters, in which an access of carbonic acid gas 
causes sparkling, is characteristic of the last half- 
century. One result of fermentation is thus ob- 
tained, w'ithout, in the case of mineral waters, any 
fermentation at all. 

Another tendency is towards the reduction of 
sweetness. Old wines in which no sugar is left 
have been preferred in recent centuries. Such, 
however, have a corresponding excess of alcohol. 
Dryness in modern wines is increasingly sought 
after. Tliick, sweet drinks, like mead and malm- 
sey, .are typical in barbarism, and in ancient and 
mediceval culture. Malmsey, the French malvoisie, 
was originally a Greek wine, and caiTied on the 
tradition of the thick wines of ancient Greece. 
The Greeks themselves corrected sweetness by 
various methods, among them being the use of .salt 
water. Savagery and barbarism had no lack of 
experiments in the production of varied flavours, 
if not of tlie correction of sweetness. 

Tlie rice-beer of the Nigas is flavoured with Jungle herbs, such 
as Datura, 1 while the neiglihouring Garos dilute theirs with 
■watei.s Ihe natives of the Moluccas correct the svftetncss ol 
their sagero by adding barks ol a bitter flavour. The addition 
of hops to barley-beer gives It a tonic and more refreshing 
character. In old English life spices w ere largely used in both 
ale and wine. Mulled drinks were taken hot. 


A similar tendency, found very early in culture, 
is to be noted in the preference for sour milk. 

6. Animal drinks. — Drinks, other than milk 
and blood, produced from animal substance, are 
in the lower cultures not merely soups or broths, 
but actnal beverages. The credit of tlie invention 
and use of the only animal spirit known to tlie 
world belongs to tlie Tatar tribes of Asia. Tlieir 
koitmiss, distilled from tlie milk of their mares, 
has been known since Greek times. 

llmiian milk is the natural food of the human 
infant. Though diliering in some important re- 
spects, tlie milk yielded by various animals is a 
satisfactory diet for children, and, especially in its 
products, a valuable food for adults. The use of 
milch-animals was a great step towards civiliza- 
tion.' 

When Dayaka kill a pig or an ox, which is done to music and 
singing, tliey scramble for the blood. Jlen, women, and children 
drink of it ; they smear themselves all over witli it, and behave 
like maddened animals, burying their faces in the bleeding car- 
casses.< Blood, in fact, is to the savage ‘ a perfectly natural 
food ; scarcely less so, perhaps, than milk, which is nothing but 
blood filtered through a gland,'® 

7. Drinking customs and ideas. — Tlie natural 
care be.stowed upon the preparation of drinkables 
is guided and developed by growing intelligence, 
and inspired at certain stages of culture by religious 
emotion. 

* The Hindu is veiy particular ns to the water he drinks. It 
must be ceremonially pure, though not necessarily chemically 
pnre.’ It has to be very carefully fetched. If the carrier 
touches or comes near an out-c.aat« or anything impure, the 
water is thrown away, and the vessel broken, or scoured with 
Mnd and water,® The kings of ancient Persia hod their driuk- 
ing-yater brought from particular rivers, especially the Zati.f 

IV ater, |n Zoroastrianism, is sacred. It is a * dress for breath,' 
phjsiologically and physlcailj*. It is a sin to drink water in the 
dark, or to pour it nway.8 Water is the ‘dark spirit’; for 
sacrifice it is more valuable than spirituous liquors.® 

A good deal of myth has gathered about the 
palm-wine tree (Arenga saccharifera) in the East 
Indies. 


.Many stories are told of how the Juice of the nut has brought 
the dead to life again.l® The Dayaks of South-East Borneo 
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figure palm.wine as milk, flowing from the tree as if from a 
woman.* The Niasers liold that a palm-tree planted by a woman 
yields more sap than one planted by a man. A folk-tale runs 
that a woman after delivery, feeling she was about to die and 
not wishing lier babe to staiwe, cut off one ol her breasts. Out 
of this grew the palm-wine tree.3 In Angitola a woman praj-ed 
to be turned into a tree. When she died, the A renga tree came 
from her navel, the opium plant from her forehead, tlie pisang 
from her feet, luilk from her breasts.® 

Besides the stimulating and expansive properties 
of wine and spirits, the process of fermentation has 
naturally engaged the popular mind. A good deal 
of superstition is, no doubt, to be referred to specu- 
lation upon this mysterious cliange. 

Among the Masai, ‘ when honey-wine is to he brewed, a man 
and a woman are selected for tlie purpose, neither of whom has 
had sexual intercourse for two days. A tent is sot a}iart for 
them to live in until the honey-wine is ready for drinking (six 
days), during which time tlicy niav not sleep togetlier. As soon 
ns the honey-wine is nearly ready they receive payment, and go 
to tlicir respective homes. Were they to have se.xual inter- 
course during the six days tliat the honey-wine is brewing, it is 
believed that the wine would he undrinkable, and the bees that 
made the honey would fly away,’ 4 

The ultimate reason for such a rule is probably 
merely an unconscious impulse towards concentra- 
tion of purpose and avoidance of anything that 
might divert attention. Tlie proliibition is par- 
ticularly enforced in delicate operations. From 
the original impulse would develop ide.as about the 
danger of mixing interests, no less than material ; 
and, later on, ideas of sympathetic influence, among 
which may be some comparison of the sexual 
function with the process of fermentation. 

In old Mexico the men who prepared pulrjue might not touch 
women for four da 3-8 previously: otherwise the ‘wine’ would 
go sour and putrid.® Tlie brewing of beer (sheroo) is regarded 
by the Kachins ' as a serious, almost sacred, task ; the women 
while engaged in it having to live in almost vestal seclusion.’® 

In the Mexican example may be seen a possible 
explanation of tlie way in wliich a comparison of 
tlie processes of fermentation and of sex was 
applied. Mixing of personality has attached to 
itself various terms and ideas of ‘ impurity.’ Simi- 
larly the ingestion of leaven has been regarded as 
resulting in an impure condition of the material 
acted upon. Leaven itself is a symbol of corrup- 
tion. Thus, an impure state in the persons eng.aged 
may induce a similar impurity in tlie object of tlieir 
labours. Conver.selj’, in otlier circumstances, it 
may expedite a desiied change, as from barrenness 
to fertility. 

A similar objection to mixture may be seen in 
an Australian custom. If we compare with it the 
rule of the Timorese priest’ which forbids him 
in war-time to drink cold water, and orders him 
to drink hot water only, so as not to cool the 
ardour of the warriors, we may see how a rule 
arising naturally from an aversion to anything 
e.xciting or di.sturbing, when important operations 
arc in progress, may be sopliisticated subsequently. 
The Australian case shows an earlier stratum of 
psychosis. 

The Etmhlayl people bcliove that, if a medicine-man have 
many spirits in him, he must not drink hot or heating drinks. 
These would drive them away. Also, spirits would iiev er enter 
a person defiled by the white man's ' grog.’S The I^mhesi rain- 
maker, in order to keep his spirits with him, never touches 
alcohol.® 

When the savage has reached the idea of a 
spirit informing his own organism, he has usually 
also reached the idea that heating or spirituous 
liquor is itself possessed of a spirit. Thus, if he 
wishes to concentrate the attention of his own 
spirit, he must, in sober earnest, refrain from mix- 
ing it with others. 

The care bestowed on the preparation of liquors 

1 KruiJt, 163. 3 Sundermann, p. 412. 

3 Kruijt,, foe. c«. 4 A. C. Hollis, in JA / xl. 481. 
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is also evidenced in the ceremonial handselling of 
the new wine. 

Thus, nmong tho Mexicans, the priest oi the god Ixtlilton, a 
healer of children, invested with the god’s robes, opened tho 
new wine annually in the houses of the people, and ceremonially 
tasted it.i New liquor is made by the NSgas at the feast of 
Jteengnai in January. This is a gmna, or occasion of tabu, and 
men carry their own water for the rice-beer, and during tho 
manufacture men and women eat separately 

From this ‘tasting’ develops the sacrifice of the 
first-fruits of the vine. The Ilomans sacrificed the 
first of the new wine to Liber ; until this was done, 
the new tvine might nob be generally drunk,* 

The mechanism of drinking as practised by 
Europeans is more or less identical with that of 
eating. The liquid does nob fall down the pharynx 
and oesophagus, bub each ^Ip is grasped by the 
tongue and passed down. Thus a man is able to 
drink while standing on his head. Many peoples, 
however, either have not reached this method or 
have modified it.^ 

The wild men of Malaysia drink by throwing the water from 
the hand into the mouth. The Ornng Laut do this with un- 
erring aim, at a distance of more than a foot, without splashing. 
Even children are expert. A mother gives her infant water l>y 
dripping it from her hand. A New Hebrides native throws his 
head back, and literally pours the liquid down his throat without 
gulping. The ordinary drink in Oceania is the Juice of the half- 
ripe coco-nut. The nut is held up and the Juice allowed to fall 
into the mouth. It is unmannerly to touch the shell with tho 
lips. The Lake Victoria tribes drink their beer through a tube.# 
In the Hindu ritual of meals, food is eaten with the right hand, 
but water is drunk with the left ; the vessel is taken up with the 
left hand. The vessel must not touch the lips. It is held a little 
way above tho upturned mouth, and the water is poured from 
it into the mouth. To allow the vessel to touch the lips would 
be indecent. The Fijians never put a vessel to the lips when 
drinking. They regard it also as objectionable for several per- 
sons to drink out of the same vessel. A Slaori chief would not 
touch a calabash with his hands when drinking; he held his 
hands close to his mouth, and another man, a slave, poured the 
water into them. It was a grave crime to let anyone use a cup 
rendered sacred hy having touched his lips.# 

Muhammad forbade drinking water in a standing posture. 
Three breaths are to be taken before a draught, for the reason 
that thus the stomach is cooled, thirst is quenched, and health 
and vigour are imparted. Drinking from the mouth of a leather 
bag was forbidden. ‘ Ho who drinks out of a silver cup drinks 
of hell-fire.’ The faithful may not drink out of green vessels, 
large gourds, or vessels covered with pitch, the last being used 
for W'ine. During the fast of UamadAn it is held that even to 
swallow saliva beween sunrise and sunset is a sin.7 

The natural tendency against mixing re-appears 
in the custom of nob eating and drinking at tlie 
same time. This is only partially identical with 
physiological law, since certain foods require 
a liquid vehicle, and certain drinks stimulate 
digestion. 

When eating rice the Malagasy drink water. But otherwise 
they rarely drink at meals.# The Hindu does not drink until 
the meal is finished.# The natives of Borneo usually drink only 
after they have finished eating. ‘They contend that by ab- 
staining from taking liquid with their food they prevent 
indigestion.’ In British Central Africa the native drinks 
between meals, but chiefly water.u The A-kikuyu never drink 
at meals, but drink at any time when thirsty.i# Tlie Abyssinlans 
drink nothing at meals. >3 

Eating, especially in the somewhat rapid method 
used by early peoples, is hardly compatible with 
conversation ; hence many rules against eating 
and talking at the same time. Drinking does 
not labour under this disability. When drink is 
alcoholic, there is still less restraint of the tongue. 
In 15th cent. England ‘ people did not hold con- 
1 Bancroft, NR, San Francisco, 18S2, iii. 410. 2 Hodson, 171. 

8 Festus, s.v. ‘ Sacrima ’ ; Pliny, HN xviii. 8. 

4 The ‘ lapping ’ method of Gideon's three hundred (Jg 7 sr.) 
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5 Skeat-BIagden, Pagan Races, London, 1900, i. 110 f. ; Somer- 
ville, in JAI xxiit 882 ; Batzel. i. 2.’i9 ; Hoblev, 31. 

SPadfleld®, 41; Dubois- Beauchamp, 183; Wilkes, U’.S. 
Exped., 1845-58, iii. 116 ; Shortland, Southern Districts of Hew 
Zealand, London, 1851, p. 293 ; Ckilenso, in Trans. New Zealand 
Institute, 1868, p. 43. 

2T. P. Hughes, Dl, sv. ‘Drinkables'; A. Beared, Morocco 
and the Moors, London, 1876, p. 204. 

8 W. EUis, Madagascar, i. 190-210. 
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10 Hose, in JAI xxiil. 160. 11 Stannus, JAI xl. 322, 

12 W. S. Routledge, With a Pre-Eistortc People, 61. 

'3 Ratzel, iii. 228. 


versation while eating, but the talk and mirth 
began with the liquor. 

When existence, as in the middle stages of social 
evolution, is threaded with superstition, methods 
of drinking and habits as.sociated with drinking 
are either emphasized or inverted on special occa- 
sions which call for peculiar regard. As already 
suggested, it is probable that the ultimate p.sycho- 
logical reason for these tabus is merely the in- 
stinct for concentration and the exclusion of 
foreign and disturbing interests. Ideas of super- 
natural danger are developed later, in order to 
give an expl.anation of the instinctive rule. Pos- 
sibly the arbitrary prohibitions of ‘individual’ 
tabus arc due to the same instinct ; at any rate, 
the observance of such prohibitions helps to form 
the sense of responsibility. 

On tho Gold Coast, among Individual tabus Is the prohibition 
against drinking palm-wine on certain days of the week.# 
During a genna in January the Kabuis forbid young men to 
drink anything outside the house. On the occasion of tho 
erection of a village monument the villagers may not use 
drinking-cups, but nave to drink from leaves.® Among indi- 
vidual tabus of the Bangala are, ‘You must not drink native 
wine except through a reed, and never straight out of a vessel 
of any kind.’ 4 The cook of tho party on the hiri, or trading 
expedition of the Massim, may- not drink water, but only coco- 
nut milk.# A Massim sorceress drinks no water, but coco-nut 
milk only for eight days, by which time she is sacred and able 
to heal the sick.# In Celebes the priest who is responsible for 
the growth of the rice may not drink with any one or out of any 
person’s cup_.7 In S.E. Australia a visitor to another tribe was 
under certain restrictions for a time. He %vas allowed to drink 
muddy water, three mouthfuls on each occasion. He had to drink 
these very slowly, or his throat would swell up.® The Thompson 
Indian girl, during the first four days of her seclusion at puberty, 
drank water, while othenvise fasting, from a birch-bark cup 
painted red. She sucked up the liquid through a tube made of 
the leg of a crane or swan ; her lips were not allowed to touch 
the surface of the water. Subsequently she was permitted to 
drink from streams and springs, but even here she had still to 
use her tube, otherwise tlie spring or stream would dry up.# 
The TIingit girl in the same condition had to drink through 
tho bone of a white-headed eagle.!# 

On his first campaign the North American brave was very 
sacred. Especially was it essential that no one should touch 
his eating and drinking vessels. When on the outward Journey 
warriors drank from one side only of the bowl ; on the return, 
from the other. When within a day’s march of homo they 
hung their vessels on trees or tlirew them away.B In another 
account a functionary named elissii is mentioned. His duty 
was to hand to the warriors everjthing that they ate or drank; 
they were not allowed to touch these themselves.!’-* 

Among the Tring Dayaks mourners may not drink ordinary 
water, but only water collected in the leaves of creepers. IHiis 
is called ‘soul-water.’!# Before setting out on a trapping 
expedition, the Carrier Indian abstains from drinking out of 
the same vessel as liis wife.!4 In Chota Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces of India men abstain from alcohol and women when 
rearing silkworms.!# 

Tlie last case may be compared with the Masai 
tabu during the making of wine. There chastity 
is observed in order that the wine ni.ay not be 
spoiled. If the reason be that by magical ‘ sj™- 
pathy’ a sexual process may taint the wine, that 
reason and any idea of tlie sympathetic action of 
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jilcohol on the lai voo can hardly apply to the Chota 
Nagpur tabu. Some explanation more in accord- 
ance with tlie evolution of mind seems to be 
required. 

In the following, ideas of sympathetic adaptation 
appear : 

During- the preliminary ceremonies for making ram among 
the Arunta no water may be drunk, else the magic would faili 
—no doubt because of the premature use of liquid. So in Java, 
when proceedings are taken to prevent the fall of rain, the 
person interested may not drink anything while the ceremonies 
are in progress,- otherwise the rain would at once commence. 
Conversely , medicine-men sometimes drink, and generally culti- 
vate wetness, when making rain. 

rermanent caution in the act of drinking is 
often found in the case of important persons, and 
sometimes it is a social habit. Africa is remark- 
able for such observances. 

In the Congo State ‘there is hardly a native who would dare 
to swallow a liquid without first conjuring the spirits. One of 
them rings a bell all the time he is drinking ; another crouches 
down and places his left hand on the earth ; another veils his 
head ; anotlicr puts a stalk of grass or a leaf in his hair, or 
marks his forehead with a line of clay. This fetisii custom 
assumes very varied forms. To e.xplain them, the black is 
satisfied to s.ay that they are an energetic mode of conjuring 
spirits.’ WTien a chiel drinks ho rings a bell at each draught: 
and at the same moment a boy brandishes a spear in front of 
him, ‘to keep at bay the spirits -which might try to sneak into 
tile old chief's body by the same road as the masianga (beer).’^ 
W'hen the king of Loango ‘ has a mind to drink, he has a cup 
of wine brought ; he that brings it has a bell in Ids hand, and, 
as soon ns ho has delivered the cup to the king, he turns his 
face from liim and rings the bell, on which all present fall 
down with their faces to the ground, and continue so till the 
king has drunk.’ The king would die if he were seen in the 
act of drinking.-i When Winwood Iteado offered the king of 
Oanna a gkass of rum, the monarch hid his face and the glass 
under a towel.® When the king of Dahomey drinks in public, 
a curtain is held up to conceal him. Bowdich describes the 
scene when the king of Ashanti drank wine ; music played, 
and the soldiers, brandishing their swords with the right liand, 
covered their noses with the left, singing meanwhile the 
monarch’s victories and titles, ns he drank behind an extem- 
porised curtain. A man of consequence never drinks before his 
Inferiors without hiding his face. It is said in Ashanti that an 
enemy can most o.asily impose a spell on the faculties of liis 
victim when drinking. A son of the king of Congo was put to 
death for having accidentally seen his father drink. A Bongo 
chief never drinks in the presence of others except behind a 
sorecu.t iVhen the king of Unyoro In Central Africa went to 
the royal dairy to drink milk, the men dispersed and the 
women covered their heads. No one might see him drink. A 
wife handed him the milk-bowl, but turned her face away.7 
The Thompson Indians believe that enemies can injure a man 
by magic when he drinks.® A Warua when drinking holds a 
cloth before his face. The habit is particularly strong in the 
presence of a woman. ‘ I had,’ says Cameron, ‘ to pay a man 
to let me see him drink ; 1 could not make a man let a woman 
see him drink.’® 

In these cases tbe development takes tbe form of 
a real, though secondary, sense of modesty. Von 
den Steinen found in Central Brazilian tribes a 
Mnse of modesty, attended by shj’ness and blush- 
ing, exhibited wlien alimentary functions were in 
progress, a sense as keen as tliat shown by the 
iH.ajority of the human race in tbe matter of 
sexual functions.*® In similar rules cited below 
there may be seen not merely habits of etiquette, 
but a_ sense of modesty and a law of decency, 
involving the fear of exciting disgust. The idea 
that sutdi practices Jiinder the entrance of evil 
influences, or prevent the soul from escaping,** is 
a later sophistication, and cannot explain their 
origin. 
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■When the Indian of Cape Flattery fails ill, he often ascribes 
It to a demon whicli entered his body when he was di inking at 
a 6tream.i Bulgarians before drinking make the sign of the 
Cross, to prevent the dei il entering the body with the drink.® 
Devout Russians used to blow on the glass to drive Satan from 
the liquor.® Conversely, the soul may be tempted to remain, 
though the mouth is dangerously open, by offering it a share 
in the beverage. B'hen the hair of the Siamese boy is cut, 
there is a danger lest the kmin, the guardian spirit of the 
he.ad, may depart. It is enticed and captured ; then coco-nut 
milk is presented to it. This is drunk by the boy, and thus by 
absorbing the drink of the ktoun he retains the kmtn itselt.4 
Rules of drinking, more or less impregna-ted with 
superstition, occur all over tire world. 

In Wetar it is a serious offence to use a chief’s drinking-cup.® 
A Maori who drank from the cup of a man who wished him ill 
became bewitched.® Tbe Niam-niam, who are said to be 
‘particular at their meals,’ that is, to observe alimentary 
decency, wipe the rim of a cup before passing it on. 7 Great 
care was taken by the Fijians tliat no one should touch the 
king’s cupbearer. They regarded it as objectionable for several 
persons to drink out of t-lie same vessel, and held that pollu- 
tion was carried by saliva.® The civilized man has the same 
instinct of isolation and of excluding foreign elements from his 
drinks. 

Contact with particular persons is avoided. 

According to the rules of Kaffir hlonipa, relatives of a husband 
will not drink milk at any knial connected with the wife, nor 
will the wile's relatives at a kraal connected with the husband. 
For some time after marriage the wife will not use milk. Tlie 
principle is that she was paid for with cattle, and would be 
xnsila (‘defiled’) if she consumed her own purchase. After a 
visit to her father, from whom she brings a goat or an ox, the 
tabu is removed. The animal is slain, and the ‘defilement’ 
passes from the milk into tbe animal. She bos ‘cleaned her 
spoon.’ 9 

In the above case we have probably little more 
than a phase of etiquette. In others there is a 
distinct lear of contamination resulting in various 
conceptions of real or imaginary injury. 

In Tonga, inferior persons miglit not drink in the presence of 
superiors,!® and the various * ranks ’ could not dnnk together.!! 
In India, water cannot be accepted by high-caste from low- 
caste persons.*® Even Pahariabs will not drink with Keriahs.J® 
Among the Nagas, with whom village feuds are fiequent, one 
village may often be found refusing to drink from a running 
stream which supplies another.*! New Guinea natives refuted 
to drink water offered to them by Europeans,!® 

In cases like the last there is perhaps no definite 
conception, merely a vague uneasiness about the 
unfamiliar. A similar sensitiveness occurs in tlie 
case of unfamiliar or untested drinks. 

When tbe Eskimo find a new spring, an angekok, or the 
oldest man present, drinks of it first to rid the water of any 
tomgarsuk, or malignant quality which might make tliein ill.!® 
Similar ideas are connected with the hospitable practice of 
‘tasting,’ though it is not clear that they are the primary 
reason of the custom.!® At palm-wine drinkings the Kruman 
hostess takes the first and last drink herself, in order to 'take 
off the fetish.’ !8 The same notion may be involved in the cere- 
monial tasting by an official of the new wine and the new 
fruits.!® In Eastern Central Africa, at beer-drinkings given b 3 ' 
the chief, the priest or ‘ captain ’ of the chief tastes the liquor, 
to showtheguests that it is not poisoned.®® New Guinea natives 
taste tbe water they offer to a stranger, to prove that it is tree 
from poison.®! Among the Zulus it is not etiquette to offer beer 
to any one without first tasting it.®® 

Drinking with a woman is avoided by many 
peoples in various stages of evolution. The Beni- 
Harith would not take drink from the hands of a 
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woman on any consideration.^ An artificial horror 
is generated in such cases. The Muskhogeans 
held it equivalent to adultery that a man should 
take a pitcher of water from the head of a married 
woman. It was permissible for him to drink if 
the woman removed the pitcher herself, and re- 
tired after setting it on the ground.^ Following 
another line of thought, the Arunta hold that a 
drauglit of woman’s blood will kill the strongest 
man.“ 

Among the KafHrs and the Bahima a menstruating woman 
may not drink milk ; if she does, the cows will bo injured. 
She is restricted to beor.< At his daughter's first period, how- 
ever, a Kaffir father sets apart an old cow for her exclusive use, 
and its milk constitutes her only food.® After being delivered, 
the Greenland mother observes tabus. She has a water-pail 
for her own use ; if any one else drinks from this, the rest must 
be thrown away.® Pliny mentions the belief that, if a men- 
struous woman touches wine, it turns to vinegar.? ‘In various 
parts of Europe it is still believed that if a woman in her courses 
enters a brewery the beer will turn sour; if she touches beer, 
wine, vinegar, or milk, it will go bad.' In Calymnos a men- 
struous woman ‘may not go to the well to draw water, nor 
cross a running stream, nor enter the sea. Her presence in a 
boat is said to raise storms.’® 

On the face of these customs and ideas there is a 
regard both for the Avoman’s OAvn safety and for 
that of others. She is rendered harmless by being 
insulated, and at the same time is removed from 
danger.® It has been further suggested, for the 
explanation of simDar cases, that any taint of 
sexual functions may injure the milk of cows, and 
that the sympathetic link between the milk and 
the cow may be snapped by any process which 
converts the milk into another substance, such as 
curds. Members of the ‘ sacred world ’ may there- 
fore use these substances without injuring their 
source.*® On this principle the Wanyamwesi 
practice of mixing vaccine or human urine with 
milk has for its object the safeguarding of the 
source.** 

The Jbala of Northern Morocco believe that a 
murderer is permanently unclean. ‘ Poison oozes 
out from underneath his nails ; hence anybody 
Avho drinks the water in Avhich he has Avaslied his 
hands Avill fall dangerously ill.’*® Among the 
Zulus a wounded man may not touch milk till a 
ceremony has been performed.*® 

The sources of contamination dangerous to 
drinkables are almost universally the same. There 
are some variations, as perhaps the law of Muham- 
mad that a vessel from ivliich a dog has drunk is 
to be washed seven times before it is used by human 
beings.*^ 

A universal source of contamination is death. 

After a death the Zulus drink no milk for a day ; the mourners 
not for some time. AVidows and widowers apparently are 
permanently forbidden its use.l® A Nandi who has handled a 
corpse may not drink milk until he has been purified.'® The 
D6n4 who has touched a corpse has to drink out of a special 
gourd.'? In the same circumstances the Thompson Indian has 
to spit out the first four mouthfuls whenever he drinks.'® 


For the classification of the various magical 
properties of drinks the Zulu theory is instructiA-e. 
But neither here nor elseAvhere can a line be draAvn 
betAveen inherent and acquired characteristics. 
The Zulus logically distinguish betAveen tAvo 
complementary species of magical drinks. These 
are ‘black’ and ‘Avhite,’ negative and positive. 
The former removes, for instance, eA'erything that 
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causes a man to be disliked ; the latter gives him 
‘brightness,’ and produces liking and admir.ation 
in others. The former is emetic in its operation. 
The ejected matter is placed in the fire ; thus the 
‘badness’ is consumed. The Avhito drink, Avhen 
used, for instance, to command the affections of a 
girl, or to conciliate a great man, should contain 
some object that the person referred to has Avom 
next the skin.* 

Drinks of the first class have the properties of 
liquids when used for Avashing ; those of tne second 
have the positive qualities, stimulant or nutritive, 
Avhich drinks share Avith food and drugs. A 
distinction is clearly to be draAvn between the 
latter class and drinks Avhich have been con- 
taminated by alien or dangerous substances. 

Just as mythology developed the generic idea of 
drink into a Avater of life or of immortality, so it 
has deA’eloped the idea of cleansing into a Avater of 
oblivion. The ‘Drink of Forgetfulness’ is found 
in Greek, Hindu, Norse, and other mythologies.® 

In Fijian mythology the spirit of the dead man on his way to 
the other world drinks of a spring. As soon as he tastes the 
water, he ceases weeping, and his friends at home cease weep- 
ing, forgetting their sorrows. This savage AVater of Lethe is 
called the Wai-ni-duta, the ’AVatcr of Solacc.’S The Fijian 
Idea is significant when compared with certain ceremonial 
drinlcing which tenninates mourning. Among the Kaoharis of 
Assam an elder distributes to the mourners ‘the water of peace,’ 
santijal ; the drinking of this terminates the mouming.4 The 
Kathkars effect ‘ purification ’ after birth or death by means of 
water touched by a BrShman.® In South India_ holy water is 
drunk to terminate mourning. In Roman Catholic ritual a sick 
man drinks water in which the priest has washed his hands.® 
At the end of mourning the Kaffir widow rinses her mouth with 
fresh mllk.7 Chaco Indians ‘ purify ' themselves after a funeral 
by drinking hot water and washing themselves,® cleansing thus 
both the outer and the inner man. In Central Africa the 
possessing spirit is driven out of a man by drinking an intoxicant. 
The Gopijs believe they punfy themselves by drinking spirits.® 
Among the Oraons a man is re-odmitted to caste after he has 
drunk the blood of a goat to wash away his sin.'® AA’hen the 
Bijapur Bedars re-odmit an adulteress, they touch her lips with 
a red-hot twig of Asclepias gigantea, and (rive her liquor to 
drink." In Mexico during the ‘ bad days,’ which recurred every 
four years, children were made to drink spirits. 

In these and similar cases there is a preference 
for ‘ strong ’ water, Avbether it be hot or spirit'ious, 
or blood, or containing some added virtue. It is 
diflBcult, therefore, ahvays to distinguish ‘ puriiica- 
tion’ from the ingestion of Aurtue or mana. Many 
magical drinks certainly have both negative and 
positive properties. This is the case, Avhethel 
literally oy acquisition or metaphorically by 
imagination, Avith Avater itself. 

The Musalman Nawab of Savanur drank Ganges water only, 
not from piety, but because of its medicinal properties. The 
Avater of which a Brahman sips thrice before a meal is ‘ Vishnu’s 
feet-Avater.’ The Kenaras drink AA’ater in Avhich the priest has 
washed his feet.'® In earlj- England a cure for demoniac 
possession was water drunk out of a church-bell.'4 

From this aspect drinks are suitable for purposes 
of consecration and institution. Their virtue gives 
a vigorous set-off in the neAV state. 

In old ScandinaA-ia the new king drank a horn of liquor before 
taking his seat on the throne.'® European inonarchs after 
coronation take the Sacrament. So in Catholicism do married 
couples. Interesting Aariants are the folIoAvtng. In Avestan 
times the first food given to the neAA--born cliild was the Aoomu- 
juice.'® Among the Tshi peoples the father gives his son a name 
by squirting rum from his mouth upon him. Bum is poured 
out on the ground for the ancestors on the same occasion.'? 
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When B child is received into the Kok-ko of the Znni, his 
•codfather’ drinks ‘holy water' nnd gives it to the child to 
drink. This godfather acts as a sponsor, and takes the vows 
in place of the child.i These customs explain themselves. 

As part of his Initiation the Southern Jfnssim boy drinks salt 
water mixed with unripe mango-flesh. He bathes in the sea, 
and drinks some sea-water. Then he drinks some coco-nut 
milk. tiTiatever the meaning of these drinks, they play a 
considcrahle part in the process of man-making.s In savage 
pubertal ceremonies milk is sometimes drunk in connexion 
ivith a pretended new birth. Ancient religion bad this fiction. 
After the new birth of the taurobolium (q.v.) the initiate was 
fed on milk, like a new-born babe.® _ 

Ideas of invigoration are one of the most obvious 
reactions to tlie effect of strong drinks. ‘ Dutch 
courage ’ has been an important factor in history. 
At a ceremony previous to war the Tobelorese give 
their headmen palm-wine outside the temple. 
After drinking the tvine the generals run seven 
times round the temple.^ This custom is possibly 
a naive way of inspiring the leaders of the people. 
Ancient classical authors ^ve several accounts of 
races whose practice it was to go into battle drunk. 

‘It is e.\tremely probable that the funeral sacrifice of men 
and animals in many cases involves an intention to vivifi' the 
spirits of the deceased with the warm, red sap of life.’® The 
shades in Hades renew their life by drinking blood.6 The ofier- 
Ing of a drink is a frequent method of animating a fetisli, nnd 
is thus analogous to the use of drink as an institutional rite. 
The Tehl negro squeezes rum upon his new-made tuhman, 
saying ‘ Bit tnis and speak.' t 

In metaphor and mythology drink plays a more 
considerable part than food. From similes like 
‘ns cold water to a thirsty soul ’ ® to the metaphor- 
ical description of Spinoza as ‘a God-into.^icated 
man,’ all the psychical reactions of drinks are 
expressed in language. 

In religion tne story of wine constitutes a 
distinctly ideal element, and it is here that the 
function of drink receives not only a sort of 
apotheosis, but perhaps a sound physiological 
explanation. 

The Vedio gods were originally mortal; immortality was 
acquired by, among other methods, the drinking of somafi 
Similarly the Homeric gods attained immortality by drinking 
nectar and eating arabrosia.io In tlie mythology of ancient 
Babylonia, Hosisadra brought Into tlie ark a supply both of 
beer nnd of wine.H According to the Mexicans, the first human 
beings created by the gods fed on pulqiieJ- 
The sociological significance of orgiasticism has 
not yet been studied. 

‘Wine or spirituous liquor inspires mysterious 
fear. The abnormal mentm state which it produces 
suggests the idea that there is something super- 
natural in it, that it contains a spirit, or is perhaps 
itself a spirit.’ “ The Siamese, intoxicatea by the 
spirit arrack, saj's he is pos.se.ssed by the ‘ spirit,’ 
in the Animistic sense, of the liquor.*'* Thus the 
juice of the grape is the blood of the vine, its soul 
or life. ‘ The arinking of wine in the rites of a 
jdne-god like Dionysus is not an act of revelry, it 
is a solemn sacrament.’ 

Some typical cases of the religious and social 
uses of strong drink remain to be mentioned. No 
attempt is made to define stages of evolution. 
The earliest Bralimanism used spirituous liquors 
in acts of worship, .'\rrack was ollered to the gods. 
The Sautmnmii and Vajapeya rites were typical 
for the drinking of jmra, and the soma rite was in 
celebration of the soma itself. The later Vedas 
prohibited tlie worshipper from drinking the 
qeremonial liquor for a sensual purpose. The 
Sfiktas to-day have actually the same principle, 
and purify the liquors before worship.'® The 
followers of Zaratlmshtra have clung to the old 
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way more consistently than the Hindus. Liquor- 
drinking forms part of almost all Parsi ceremonies 
to-day. Liquor is specially consecrated on New 
Year’s Day.* 

The Eucharist in its early form has the mark of 
a periodic wine- drinking, breaking up the ‘fast’ 
of work-a-day life. It was necessary for organizers 
like St. Paul to prohibit excess® — a fact which 
shows that wine was freely taken. The wine 
represented the blood of (Dhrist and conferred 
immortality. In the course of history the use of 
wine has been denied to others than the celebrant, 
and in Churches which allow all worshippers to 
partake of the chalice the wine is not drunk hut 
tasted. The Hebrew Cup of Blessing is an analogue 
of the Christian wine of the Eucharist. The early 
Christians made a free communal use of the sacred 
drink; it was given to the dead; vials of it were 
placed in the grave, with cups inscribed with toasts, 
such as ‘ Drink and long life ! ’ ® 

For very special offerings to a god the Bhils 
make kuvari, ‘■virgin liquor.’ The distillers in 
this case must bathe and wear newly washed 
clothes before commencing operations.* 

For special purposes, other than inspiration, a 
priest may become intoxicated. On certain days 
the high priest of the Zapotecs was obliged to be 
drunk. C)n one of these he cohabited with a 
Virgin of the Sun.® 

Gods reflect in an intensified form the ideals and 
habits of their worshippers. If a god is housed, 
clothed, and fed, he is also supplied with drinks. 

A difficult problem is presented by various 
customs of eating the dead. Their discussion 
belongs elsewhere ; but they show variation even 
in the case of drinking. 

The Cocomas ol the Amazons ground the hones ot their dead 
to powder and drank this in their beer. They said ‘ It was 
better to be inside a friend than to be swallowed up by the cold 
earth.’® The Ximanas mingled the ashes of the dead with their 
driuk.7 Here there can be no survival ot cannibalism. The 
Angoni make the ashes of the dead into a broth. This must be 
lapped up ivith the hand, and not drunk in the ordinary way.® 
The native practice, generally confined to the women, ot drink- 
ing some of the fluids drawn from the decaying body ot a dead 
relative is a commonplace of Australian anthropology. 

As a preliminary to the problem may be 
mentioneu the freguent occurrence of morbid 

S erversions of appetite in cases of strong emotion. 

[ such perversion be applied to a psychosis of 
affection or respect, the Australian and similar 
practices are more easy to understand. 

The Irish wake is a familiar example of the practice ot drink- 
ing to celebrate death. In West Africa the Tshi people drink 
heavily- during the fast which follows a death, and the mourners 
are generally intoxicated." The same is the case among the 
Yorubas.io But it is chiefly after the funeral that drinking is 
the rule of the feast. 

! At funerals among the Woolna Indians there is much drink- 
ing of mishla. A long line of cotton is stretched, like a telegraph 
wire, from the house of the dead, where the drinking takes 
place, to the burial-ground where the body has been deposited. 
* I have seen the white thread following the course of the river 
for many miles, crossing nnd re-crossing the stream several 
times.' 11 As soon os a Bangala man dies, the family gets in 
large supplies of sugar-cane wine. Dancing and drinking are 
carried on for three or four days and nights, or until the wine 
is finished, 12 The Guiana Indians drink and dance at the funeral 
feast.13 

Among the Tshlnyai of the Zambesi the native beer, pombe, 
play^B a considerable part in post-funeral rites. For the ceremony 
of Bona, a large quantity is prepared. Holes are bored above 
the grave and pombe is poured in. In one hole, in front of the 
house where the grave is, the mourners wash their hands with 
pombe. As the procession retires, a widow of the deceased (she 
is called musrmo, the spirit), her head covered with calico, 
constantly calls out for pombe, which she drinks beneath the 
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covering. At the house of the head vddow a large hole is dug 
and well cemented. This is filled with pombe, and every one 
lies down and drinks it without help of spoon or vessel. A feast 
follows, consisting of pombe end meat.i 

Various considerations, some of ■which are sup- 
plied in the above-cited cases, suggest that drinking 
at funerals and their anniversanes is motivated by 
a double impulse, or rather by two complementary 
impulses, namely, the desire to stifle sorrow, and 
the desire to give the dead a share in the good 
things of the world to which they still belong, 
though absent in the body. These two expressions 
of feeling, coupled with the ‘ sympathy ’ slio-wn by 
the community, render funeral drinking a typical 
case of social instinct. Secondary ideas necessarily 

employment of a drink of fellow- 
ship to institute and also to terminate a social 
process is found in the case of pubertal ceremonies, 
though rarely. The reason is that, in this case, 
the process does not include a pair of persons. In 
the case of marriage and covenants this essential 
condition of a social act is patent. It may be said 
that the reciprocal process in the former class is 
between the novice and tlie members of the social 


supervene. 

The universal 


state to which he is admitted. And in many 
analogous cases this is recognized, though the mind 
in its more primitive stages is slow to recognize by 
concrete expression such abstract ideas as that of 
community. But in these stages the other member 
of the couple may be found in the ‘ godfather ’ or 
sponsor, on the one hand, and individual members 
either of the same or of the other sex, the latter 
being the indirect objective of the initiation. Thus 
among many early peoples tlie boys after initiation 
drink with the girls. Similar ceremonies are per- 
formed in connexion with the sponsor. After initia- 
tion the A-karaba youth makes honey-beer, and 
gives it to the elder who looked after him during 
the ceremonies.* At the end of the ntonjane, the 
Kaffir ceremony performed to celebrate a girl’s 
arrival at puberty, tlie girl’s nearest female relative 
drinks milk, and then hands the bowl to the girl 
to drink.* From such practices there may easily 
develop ideas of tabu, which is to be ended by 
drinking or other rite of passage. Thus, in Central 
Australia the man whose blood has been taken to 
supply another with health or strength is tabu to 
him until he releases him from the * ban of silence ’ 
by ‘ singing over his mouth.’ < 

Marriage is universally the occasion of a social 
feast, ana the rite in which the bridal pair drink 
together is one of the most prevalent methods of 
tying the knot. There is thus both individual and 
social drinking at weddings. Sometimes the latter 
is not shared by the marrjdng parties ; sometimes 
tlie individual drinHng rite is extended to rela- 
tives ; and sometimes it is carried out by them as 
sponsors for the bride and bridegroom. Naturally 
there is considerable variation in the ritual of the 
act of union. 


At ^pperah weadiDga the hride receives a glass of liqi 
from her JDothfrr. She takes this to the bridegroom, sits on 
knee, ana, after drinking some of the liquor, gives the rest 
him. Atjiong the Kaffirs, milk from the bridecrroom'6 cow* 
oresentca to the bnde. Her rfrinUno- - 


one M... mo vuc iii.m : one nas arunk the milkl'B Am< 
the Nakn hunbis of Thana, liquor is given to the pair wl 
the wedding ceremony is conipleted.7 The rirl relatives of 
Khyoungtha bride bar the entrance to the village against 

1 h. Decle, In JAI xxiii. 421. For further instances, 
Sunnus, ID xl. 315; de Groot, liel. Spstem of CM 
Lejdcn, 1892If., i. i9, 141; W. Munziiigtr, Ostafr. Slitdi 
Schallhauscn. 1684, p. 473 ; J. Perham, in JJtAS . Straits hrar 
1884, p. 200 if. ; H. Ling Roth, Halitee of Sarawak, Lend 
1896. i7 203 ff. : Sheane, \nJAJ xxxvL 153. 

2 Hobley, 76. 

3 G. JIcO. Theat, Kafir Folk-lore, London. 18S^ p 2io 

4 Spepcer-GiHcn», 482. ’ ‘ ’ 

6 T. H. Lewin, Wild Faces of South-Eattem India Lend 
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1870, p. 202. 
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bridegroom with a bamboo. Across this he has to drink with 
them a Moving-cup of fraternity’ before he is allowed to enter.i 
At weddings in Morocco the priest hands to the pair a cup of 
wine which he has blessed. When both have drunk of it, the 
glass is dashed to the ground by the bridegroom, with a ‘covert 
meaning that he wishes they may never be parted until the glass 
again becomes perfect. ’2 in the Manuahiki Islands the pnest 
gives the man a coco-nut containing its milk. The man drinks 
and the woman after him.s Among the Larkas, a cup of beer 
is given to each of the two parties ; they mix the beer, and 
then drink it. This completes the marriage.4 In the Moluccas, 
Japan, Bengal, Brazil, Russia, Scandinavia, and many districts 
of JJurope, the bridal pair drink, ns the marriage ceremony or 
part of it, nine or beer from one vessel.® At Beni-Israil wed- 
dings the bridegroom pours wine into the bride’s mouth.® In 
Korea and China the pair drink wine from two cups, which are 
tied together by a red thread.7 In Christian countries the rite 
is separated from the marriage ceremonial proper, hut is carried 
out indirectly when the pair receive together the wine of the 
Communion, which is to be partaken of immediately or soon 
after the marriage itself. Among the Gop^s, the respective 
fathers of the bridal pair drink together.® 

Drinking together at marriage is a rite which 
applies to two parties the principles of social 
drinking. Sharing in an act is a sort of reci- 
procity, and together 'rith interchange of gifts 
constitutes the ruudamental principle of society. 
The more abstract ideas of simOarity, union, and 
identity follow, and the simple ritual of sharing 
has a corresponding development. From the be- 
ginning there are also involved in the process, but 
unconsciously, the reactions to the physiological 
feelings of refreshment, and in particular to the 
etiects of alcohol, which increase both self-feeling 
and altruism. 

Pure altruism is the primary motive of many a 
custom which involves a simple sharing of drink. 
Here is the virtue of the man who gives a cup of 
cold water to a little one (Mt 1(P*), The natives 
of India have the custom of erecting sheds for the 
giving of water or butter-milk to poor wayfarers.® 

Secondary motives, such as a general desire to 
conciliate or a wish to avoid the injury of a curse 
or an evil eye, come to obscure the primary. In tlie 
procession preceding the circumcision of an Egyp- 
tian boy is a servant carrying a skin of water and 
brass cups. Now and then he lills a cup and ofl'ers 
it to a passer-by. Another servant cames a tray 
with materials for cottee. It is his business, when 
they pass a well-dressed person, to fill and present 
him with a cup ; the person gives him something, 
perhaps a half-piastre.*® The analogy of other 
Egyptian customs suggests here the avoidance of 
the evil eye. 

Even towards slain animals and the human 
objects of social resentment pure altruism is 
shown. Indians of the Orinoco, after killing an 
animal, pour into its mouth some liquor, ‘ in order 
that the soul of the dead beast may inform its 
fellows of the welcome it has met wth, and that 
they, too, cheered by the prospect of the same 
kind reception, may come ivitn alacrity to be 
killed.’ ” One may take leave to assign a worthier 
motive as the origin of this custoni. Similarlj^ 
though primitive peoples share their drink with 
the dead, some have learnt to explain the custom 
of placing such things in the grave as a method of 
inducin" the dead to be quiet, and not to come and 
pester the living for anything they want. 

The co-operative totems of Australia are perhaps 
I the earliest instance known of the principle of co- 
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operative industry elevated into a system. Among 
the totems of the Central Australians is a water- 
totem. A member of this may drink water when 
alone ; hut, if he is in company, it is necessary for 
him to receive it, or the permission to take it, from 
an individual who belongs not to that totem, but 
to a moiety of the tribe of which the water-man is 
not a member — a complementary moiety. The 
nrinciple, according to Spencer-Gillen, is that of 
mutual obligation between complementary food- 
totems, regiuating the supply of food and drink.' 

But the principle of reciprocal service is at the 
root of all social phenomena. Some of its forms 
are curious ; others seem totally unlike the original 
type. Secondary ideas, once more, are responsible 
for these fluctuations. An African wife drank the 
medicine intended for her husband, in the belief 
that he would be cured.* A similar notion is seen 
in the belief that what a man drinks may alFect 
the chOd whose birth is expected. A farther de- 
velopment is reached in such customs as that of 
the Kwakiutl Indian, who, after biting a piece of 
flesh from the arm of a foe, drinks hot water in 
order to inflame the wound.* At this stage of 
sophistication there is often a choice of absurdities. 
The Indian might be supposed anxious for his own 
digestion rather than for the increase of suffering 
on the part of his foe. 

Anoflier case of the intmsion of a seconda^ idea 
is to be seen in the Australian custom of drinking 
human blood before starting on an atninga (avenging 
expedition). 

‘Ei’ery man of the party drinks some blood, and also has 
some spurted over his body, so as to make him what is called 
ticAuifima, that is, lithe and active. The elder men indicate 
from whom the blood is to be drawn ; and the men eo selected 
must not decline, though the amount drawn from a single indi- 
vidual is often very great; indeed, we have known of a case in 
which blood was taken from a young and strong man until he 
dropped from sheer exhaustion.'* i 

The beginning of a venture or expedition is uni- 
versally celebrated by drinking, on the principle of i 
invigoration, as in the old English ‘stirrup-cup.’! 
But in the Australian example a further notion 
has come in. If on sncli an occasion a man joined 
who had some connexion unth the tribe to be 
visited, he was forced to drink blood with the 
party, and, ‘having partaken of it, would be 
bound not to aid his friends hy giving them 
warning of their danger.’* 

The Indians of the &rdilleras drink of the water 
of a river, and pray the god to let them pass over. 
So did the old Peruvians.® Dingan’s army at the 
hanks of the Ubulinganto strewed charcoal on the 
water, and then drank of it, ‘the object perhaps 
being_ to deprecate some evil power possessed by 
the river.’’ More probably the aim is to adapt 
one’s self to the object by contaoc,, to produce 
fellow-feeling and sympathy hy communion. 

Ideas of union similar to those concerned in 
marriage ceremonies of drinking, but involving 
from the outset, or at least producing, ipso facto, 
the secondary ideas of mutual responsibility hy 
means of inoculation, or ingestion of the other’s 
substance, or a conditional curse, have built up 
what may be described as the legal forms of social 
drinking. ‘The drinking of human blood, or of 
wine mixed with such blood, has been a form of 
covenant among various ancient and mediroval 
peoples, as well as among certain savages.’ ® ‘ He 
who has drunk a clansman’s blood is no longer a 
stranger but a brother, and included in the mystic 
OTcle of those who have a share in the life-blood 
that ispommon to all the clan.’ ® Robertson Smith’s 
mduction is actually a tertiary stage of thought 
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on the subject, but present and powerful in the 
social consciousness of Arabs ana other peoples. 
Among other details in point is the fact that blood- 
brotherhood itself is often produced by drinking 
any substance other than blood. See Brother- 
hood (artificial). 

The ordeal, often termed ‘ drinking the oath,’ is 
a legal application of a secondary idea. 

To extract the truth Irom a man, the Nepro dips n hohsum 
in rum. This rum is then offered to the man, and, if he lies, 
makes his belly swell. A man claiming a debt due to a deceased 
person drinks the water in which he has washed the corpse. In 
legal actions helore the chief, the odum drink is drunk as an 
oath and ordeal. Itis a poisonous emetic.l A Masai accused of a 
crime drinks blood, and repeats these words : ‘ II I have done 
this deed, may Qod kill me.' 9 

Hospitality, a virtue of universal occurrence, is 
often complicated hy superstitious accretions due 
to fear of the stranger within the gates. 

As soon as a stranger enters the house of a Jivaro 
or Canelo Indian, each of the women ofiersliim a 
calabash of chicha. A guest is welcomed by the 
Herero with a cup of milk.® These are simple acts 
of fellow-feeling. It is particularly among Arab 
races that the custom attains complexity. 

Among the nomadic Arabs of Morocco, ‘as soon as a stranger 
appeals in the village, some water, or, ii he bo a person ot dis- 
tinction, some milk, is presented to him. Should he refuse to 
partake ot it, he is not allowed to go freely about, but has to 
stay in the village mosque. On asking for an explanation of 
this custom, I was told that it was a precaution against the 
stranger ; should he steal or otherwise misbehave himself, the 
drink would cause his knees to swell so that he could not escape. 
In other words, he has drunk a conditional curse.** Zaid-al- 
Khail refused to slay a thief who had surreptitiously drunk from 
his father’s milk-bowl.® 

Health-drinking, the propinatio of the Latins, 
has some variations. One form is tlio sharing of 
a drink ; the person doing honour drinks first, and 
hands the cup (in Greek life this became the pro- 
perty of the person honoured) to tlie other. Another 
is drinking alone, with a look or a sentiment of 
goodwill towards the person honoured. The pro- 
jection outwards of the drinker’s will is typified in 
many languages, as in most of the customs, by 
emphasizing the fact that he drinks first. 

Among the Ba-Yaka and Ba-Huana, the host drinks first, and 
the guest after him.® At Abyssinian mead-drinkings the host 
drinks first, by way of showing that the liquor is not poisoned. 
He notifies a sen-ant which guests need their cups replenished. 
On receiving the drink, tho guest rises and bows.® Among the 
Kaffirs, it is not etiquette to give beer to a guest without first 
tasting it. This, according to the account given, is intended to 
safeguard the guest against poison.® 

Terms like ‘pledge ’ connote the idea of guaran- 
teeing goodtvili. The poison-test is obviously not 
the origin of the custom of the host or pledger 
drinking first. When that custom took on second- 
ary ideas, one of tliese would he the affirmation 
that wlmt the host oilers is his own, and that it is 
of ills best. 

In barbarism the drinking-bout so called is 
often the form of political discussion. The chief 
of tho A-kikuyu gives his people the news at beer- 
drinkings, to which he invites them.* 

With agricultural drinking-feasts we return to 
man’s immediate relations to intoxicating or re- 
freshing drink. Drinking is a social rite in con- 
i nexion with the ceremonial eating of the new 
crops. 

Lithuanian peasants observe a festival called Sabarios, ‘the 
mixing or throwingtogether,' when the sowing ot the new com 
has taken place. TOe Cheremiss celebrate the baking of the 
! first bread from the new corn by a ceremonial drinking of beer. 
■The whole ceremony looks almost like a caricature of the 
Eucharist.’ At the cutting of the rice the Coorgs of South 
1 India drink a liquor of milk, honey, and sugar.i® 
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In such rites there is the social consecration, im- 
plicit or explicit, of wine itself and its sources. 

It is perhaps merely an abnormality that fasting 
among many peoples does not exclude drinking 
strong liquor. This is notably the case in West 
Africa. Spirits are largely drunk during the fast 
after a death, and mourners are generally intoxi- 
cated. During the fast-days of the yam harvest 
the people drink hard, and the king and chief dis- 
tribute nrandy and rum.^ 

For various obscure reasons, great personages of 
the sacred world are often restricted to pure water. 

The ancient kings of Egypt were restricted to a prescribed 
quantity of wine per diem. Plutarch says they never drank it 
at all, because it is the blood of beings who fought against the 
gods.s The chief of the Karennis of Burma • attains his position 
not by hereditary' right, but on account of his habit of abstaining 
from rice and liquor. The mother, too, of a candidate for the 
chieftainship must have eschewed these things ... so long as 
she was with child. During that time she might not . . . drink 
water from a common well.’* The Bodia, or Bodio, the pontiff 
of the Orebo people of West Africa, may not drink water on the 
highway.^ Here there is clearly a reference to ‘purity.’ Priests 
in Abyssinia drink neither wine nor mead,® Wine might not be 
taken into the temple at Heliopolis, and no one might enter the 
temple at Delos unless his system were free from wine.® 

Asceticism naturally would interdict stimulating 
drinks, as it interdicts all tendency to expansion. 

‘Water was the pure and innocent beverage of the primitive 
monks ; and the founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily 
portion of half a pint of wine, which had been extorted from 
him by the intemperance of the age.’^ 

Many peoples low in the scale of culture em- 
phasize by law the natural aversion of childhood, 
not to speak of womanhood, to intoxicants. The 
A-kikuyu, for instance, allow no one to drink beer 
until he has reached the status of ‘elder.’® The 
Chaco Indians forbid women and children, even 
youths, the use of intoxicants.® 

Literatdiib.— T his is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E. Crawxey. 

DRUIDS. — The elaborate ^stem of theology 
and philosophy ascribed to the Druids by the older 
school of ■writers, and the esoteric doctrines sup- 
posed to have been handed down from pagan times 
in the bardic schools of Wales, have no foundation 
in fact, though they still have a hold upon the popu- 
lar fancy, which loves to think of the Druids as 
a mysterious Celtic priesthood, guardians of pure 
doctrines — the relics of a primitive revelation. 
Much of this is due to the classical writers them- 
selves, who had strange notions about the Druids. 
A strictly scientific examination of the evidence 
proves that there was little that was mysterious 
or esoteric about them ; nor, though we may regret 
the paucity of the evidence, is it likely that, had 
it been fuller, it would have given any support to 
those unscientific opinions. Our knowledge of the 
Druids rests mainly upon what Csesar, in a passage 
of some length (efe Bell. Gall. vi. 13 f.), and Pliny 
and other writers in shorter notices, have handed 
doivn, and upon occasional references in the Irish 
texts. The monumental and epigraphic evidence 
is practically nil, although Dom Martin (Bel. des 
Gaulois, Paris, 1727) and others insisted that the 
figures on various bas-reliefs in Gaul were Druids 
engaged in ritual acts. 

1 . Origin of the Druids.— Opinion is still divided 
regarding the origin of the Druids, whether they 
arose in Gaul or in Britain, and whether they 
formed a pre-Celtic or simply a Celtic priesthood. 
Nothing was kno^vn definitely by the classical ob- 
servers. While Pliny (HN xxx, 1) seems to think 
that Druidism passed from Gaul to Britain, Cmsar 
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(vi. 13) says : ‘ The system is thought to have been 
devised in Britain and brought thence into Gaul ; 
and at the present time they who desire to know 
it more accurately generally go thither for the 
purpose of studying it.’ Possibly, however, Caesar 
is relating what was a current opinion rather than 
an actual fact, since he says ‘ is thought ’ (existi- 
matur). This opinion may have been based on 
the fact that the system was held to be purer in 
Britain than in Gaul, where, in the south at least, 
it had perhaps come in contact ■with other influ- 
ences, e.g. Greek philosophy, through the colonies 
at Marseilles. Taking (Jaj.sar’s words as a state- 
ment of fact, D’Arbois de Jubainville {Les Druides, 
Paris, 1906, p. 23 f.) and others (Desjardins, G6og. 
de la Gaxile rom., Paris, 1876-85, ii, 518 ; Deloche, 
RDM xxxiv, 446) hold that Druidism originated in 
Britain. The former maintains that the Druids 
Avere the priests of the Goidels, who, ivhen con- 
quered by the Celts from Gaul, in turn imposed 
their priesthood upon their conquerors. The 
Druidic system then passed over into Gaul about 
200 B.C., where it was equally triumphant. All 
this is based upon no other evidence than CsesaPs 
statement. Valroger (Les Geltes, Paris, 1879, p. 
158) further derives British Druidism from the 
Phoenicians, for reasons which are purely fantastic; 
and equally fantastic is its derivation from Bud- 
dhistic sources (Wise, Hist, of Paganism in Cale- 
donia, London, 1884). 

A growing scliool of writers has on various 
grounds adopted the theory that Druidism ivas 
pre-Celtic in origin, and imposed itself upon the 
Celtic conquerors in Gaul and Britain. The Druids 
are not found in the Danube area, in Cisalpine 
regions, or in Transalpine Gaul outside the region 
occupied by the ‘Celte,’ i.e. the short, brachy- 
cephalic race of the anthropologists (Holmes, 
Gcesar's Conquest of Gaul, London, 1899, p. 15). 
But the references to the Druids are so casual, 
especially as no classical ivriter professed to ivrite 
a complete account of this priesthood, that this 
negative evidence cannot be taken as conclusive. 
Moreover, it cuts both ways, since there is no 
reference to Druids in Aquitania — a non-Celtic 
region (Desjardins, ii. 519). On the other hand, 
the earliest reference to the Druids in tAVo Greek 
Avriters c. 200 B.C., cited by Diogenes Laertius 
(i. 1), seems to testify to their existence outside 
Gaul; Avhile Celtic priests, though not formally 
called Druids, Avere knoAvn in Cisalpine Gaul 
(Livy, xxiii. 24). Professor Rhys postulates Druid- 
ism as ‘ the common religion of the aboriginal in- 
habitants from the Baltic to Gibraltar,’ from Avhom 
the incoming Celts adopted it [flelt. Brit.^, London, 
1884, p. 72) ; and in this he is folloAA'ed by Gomme, 
Avho finds many of the Druidic beliefs and practices 
— the redemption of one life by another, magical 
spells, shape-shifting, the customs of the Druids 
in settling property succession, boundaries, and 
controversies, and in adjudging crimes — opposed 
to Aryan sentiment [Ethnology in Folk-lore, Lon- 
don, 1892, p. 58, Village Commxmity, London, 
1890, p, 104), This begs the Avhole question of 
what Avas Aryan and Avhat was non-Aryan ; and, 
indeed, there is every reason to believe that Aryan 
sentiment Avas as backAvard, if not more so, in such 
matters as that of the pre- Aryan folk. Nor is it 
easy to understand Avhy the Aryan Celts Avere con- 
quered by the Druidic priesthood, if their ‘ senti- 
ment ’ Avas so opposed to the beliefs and practices 
of the Druids, On the other hand, the arguments 
used by Reinach [RCel xiii. 189, ‘ L’Art ^astique 
en Game et le druidisme’) in support of the pre- 
Celtic origin of the Druids suggest a higher religi- 
ous outlook on the part of the pre-Celtic people. 
The (3elts, he says, had no images, and this argues 
that images were forbidden, and only a poAverful 
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priesthood could have forbidden them. But the 
pre-Celtic peoples in Gaul had equally no images, 
while, on the other hand, they had vast mega- 
lithic structures. Therefore, again, only a powerful 
priesthood could have forbidden the one and forced 
the people to erect the other. The same priest- 
hood, the Druids, continued to exercise that power 
over the Celts which they had exercised over the 
aboriginal race. The Celts adopted the Druidic 
religion tn bloc‘, but, when the Celts appear in 
history, Druidism is in its decline, the military 
caste rebelling against the foreign priesthood and 
taking its place. In answer to these arguments 
it may be pointed out that the Celts do not appear 
to have had a religious prejudice against images 
(see Celts, § XIV.); again, the adoption of the 
aboriginal religion en bloc would be credible only 
if the Celts had no religion and no priests of their 
o^vn, while it leaves unexplained the fact that 
they did not adopt the custom of erecting mega- 
lithic structures; finally, the opposition of the 
military to tlie priestly caste is no argument for 
the foreign origin of the latter, since such an oppo- 
sition has been found wherever these tw’o castes, 
existing side by side, have each desired supremacy. 

2. The * gutuatri.’ — Besides the Druids, the Celts 
had certain priests, called gutuatri, attached to 
certain cults like the Roman Jlamens. D’Arbois 
(p. 2 If.) argues that the gutuatri were the only 
native Celtic priesthood, and that, when the Druids, 
whose functions were more general, were adopted 
by the Celts, the gutuatri assumed a lower place. 
It is much more likely that they were a special 
branch of the Druidic priesthood, attached to the 
cult of some particular god. Ausonius calls Phoe- 
bitiusBefcnto’rfffKMsfperhaps the Latin equivalent 
of gutuatros), while he was of a Druidic stock like 
another servant of Belenus mentioned elsewhere 
(Prof. V. 7, xi. 24) ; and this suggests a connexion 
between the two. Livy distinguishes the sacer- 
dotes from the antistites of the temple of the 
Boii (xxiii. 24), and this may refer to Druids and 
gutuatri. Classical evidence tends to show that 
the Druids were a great inclusive priesthood, with 
priestly, prophetic, magical, medical, legal, and 
poetical functions. Most of these functions are 
ascribed to the Druids by Cajsar, Elsewhere we 
hear of different classes — Druids (philosophers and 
theologians), diviners, and bards (Diod. Sic. v. 31 ; 
Strabo, rv. iv. 4 [p. 197] ; Amm. Marc. xv. 9). Strabo 
gives in Greek form the native name of the diviners 
as oudreif, which was probably in Celtic (Irish 
fdith). The bards in all three writers are a class 
by themselves, who sing the deeds of renowned 
warriors; but since vdtis means both ‘prophet’ 
and * poet,' the diviners may not have been quite 
distinct from the bards. The connexion between 
Druids and diviners is still closer. No sacriliee 
was complete without a philosopher or Druid, 
according to Diodorus and Strabo, yet both speak 
of the sacrificial functions of the drviners ; while, 
though the Druids were of a higher intellectual 
CTade and studied moral philosophy as well as 
Nature (Timagenes), according to the same writer 
and Strabo, the diviners also studied Nature. 
Augury was a specialty of the diviners, yet the 
Druids also made use of this art (Cic. de Divin. 
j- Tac. Hist. iv. 54), while Pliny refers to 
‘ Druids and this race of prophets and physicians’ 
(mtum medicommque, xx.x. 1). Thus the diviners 
seem to have been a Druidic class, drawing au- 
guries from the sacrifices performed by Druids, 
wlule standing in relation to the bards, whom we 
may regard as another Druidic class. In Ireland we 
trace the same tin ee classes. There are the Druids 
who appear in the texts mainly as magicians, 
though their former priestly functions can here 
and there be traced. There were the fdid (from 


veto, 'I see’ [Stokes, Urhelt. Sprachschatz, G6t- 
tingen, 1894, p. 277]), learned poets w>ho occupied 
a higher rank than the third class, the bards. The 
Jilid were also diviners and prophets, while some 
of their methods of divination implied a sacrifice. 
The Druids, ivlio likewise were certainly snciificial 
priests, were also diviners and prophets in Ireland. 
Hence the two classes stood in close relation, like 
the Druid and vdtis of Gaul. With the overthrow 
of the Druids os a priestly class, the flid remained 
as the learned class. D’Arbois (p. 108) a'-sumes 
that there had been a rivalry between the two 
classes, and that the /did, making common cause 
with the Christian missionaries, gained their 
support. But this is unlikely. The fdid, less 
markedly associated wdth pagan priestly functions, 
were less obnoxious, and may willingly have re- 
nounced purely pagan practices. At an earlier time 
they may have been known as fdt/ii ( =vaies), or 
prophets — a name applied later to the OT propliets 
and sages(Windisch, TdmbdCualnge, Leipzig, 190o, 
Introd. p. xliv) ; but, as they now applied them- 
selves mainly to poetic science, thus apparently 
reducing the bards to a lower position, the name 
flid designated them more aptly. 

The connexion of the Jdia wth the Druids is 
further witnessed to by the fact that the former 
had an Ard-Jde, or chief-poet, and that, w'hen the 
office was vacant, election was made to it, and 
rival candidates strove for it (Stokes, Trip. Life, 
London, 1887, i. 52, ii. 402 ; Windisch and Stokes, 
Ir. Texte, Leipzig, 1880 IF., i. 373; ‘Colloquy of 
the Two Sages,’ Booh of Leinster, 187). This re- 
sembles what Ccesar tells of election to the office 
of chief-Druid (vi. 13), while there was probably 
a chief-Druid in Ireland (§ 8). The filid acted as 
judges, as did also the Druids, while both had a 
long novitiate to serve, lasting over several years, 
before they were admitted to either class. 

The piitiinlri are known mainly trom inscriptions, but Hirtius 
(de Bdl. Gall. viii. S8) speaks of one put to death by Cscsar. 
An inscription at ilicon speaks of a gutuaUr Hants, l.e. of 
some Celtic god identified with Mors (Rev. Spig., 1000, p. 230) ; 
two gutuatn of the god Anualos occur in inscriptions trom 
Autun, and another in one from Puy-en-Vnlay (see Holder, 
Altcrlt. Sprachschatz, Leipzig, 1891 If., i. 2046). The antistites 
tempU mentioned by Livy, xxiii. 24, as found among the Boii, 
may have been gutuatri, like Ausonius' arlituus. Gutuatri 
may mean 'the speokers,’ i.e. they who invoked the gods 
{D’Arbois, p. 3), and it is derived from gutn, 'voice' (Zeuss, 
followed by Holder, 1. 2046 ; for another explanation, see Loth, 
RCel xxvul. 120), the Gaulish gutxiatros being Latinized as 
guluater. 

3- The Druids a native Celtic priesthood. — There 
is, therefore, little ground for the theory that the 
Druids were u [u e-Celtie priesthood imposed upon 
or adopted by the Celtic conquerors. With it is 
connected the tlieoiy tliat the Druids liad a de- 
finite theological system and worshipped only a 
few gods, while they merely gave their sanction to 
the Celtic cults of many gods or of various natural 
objects— wells, trees, etc. (Bertrand, Bel. des Gaul., 
Paris, 1897, pp. 192f., 268 f.; Holmes, op. cit. p. 
17). Ail this is purely hypothetical, and we con- 
clude that the Druids were a native priesthood 
common to both branches of the Celtic people, and 
that they had grown up side by side with the 
growth of the native religion. On the other hand, 
it is far from unlikely that many of the pre-Celtic 
cults were adopted by the Celts because they re- 
sembled their own native cults, and that the abori- 
ginal priesthood may, in time, have been incor- 
porated with the Druidic priesthood, just as the 
pi e-Celtic people themselves were Celticized. A 
detailed examination of the functions of the Druids 
leaves little doubt that they took part in the cult 
of natural objects, and that they were much 
addicted to magical practices. Possibly in the 
south of Gaul, where they felt the influence of 
Greek civilization, and employed Greek characters 
in writing (Ciesar, vi. 14), some of these cults and 
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? ractices may have been abandoned, and the 
)ruids may have become more definitely a learned 
class. But as a class the Druids were not a 
philosophic priesthood, possessed of secret know- 
ledge, while the people were given over to super- 
stition and magic. Some of the cults of Celtic 
religion and much of its magic may have been 
unofficial, in the sense that any one could perform 
them, just as a Christian can pray without the 
intervention of priestly lielp. But the Druids 
themselves probably practised those cults and 
used that magic, and doubtless the people them- 
selves knew that greater success was likely to be 
obtained if a Druid were called in to help on 
these unofficial occasions. The Druids never lost 
the magical character which is found in all 
primitive priesthoods. Hence it is a mistake to 
regard ‘Druidism’ as an entity outside of Celtic 
reugion in general, and, on the whole, opposed to 
it. The Celtic religion, in effect, was Druidism. 

The native Celtic name for Druid was probably drUis, gen. 
driiidos. In Irish it is dnii, drdi, or draoi (cf. Gaelic draoi, 
‘sorcerer’). The etymology is obscure. Pliny, connecting it 
with the Celtic oak-cults, derived it from Or. ipCr, ‘oak,’ an 
impossible derivation. Thumeysen (Kettoromanisehes, Halle, 
1884, s.v.) analyzes ‘Druid* into dru-uids, regarding the first 
part of the word, dru-, as an intensive, and connecting uids 
with nid, ‘to see or know.' The resulting meaning would be 
‘greatly or highly knowing,’ a meaning consonant with the 
position of the medicine-man or priest everywhere as one who 
knows more than his fellows (see also Osthoff, Etymol. Parerga, 
Leipzig, 1901, i. 13311., 153). Stokes iUrkelt. Sprachschatz, p. 
157) regards the etymology as uncertain, but compares eptopat, 
‘ to cry aloud,’ iffpetiv, ‘ to look,’ although the etymology of the 
latter Or. word is still very uncertain (cf. Boisacq, Piet, ityinol. 
de la langxte grecque, Heidelberg, 1907 ft., p. 181.). For ogham 
inscriptions in which the name Druid occurs, see Holder, s.v. 
• Druida,’ i. 1330. 

Were ffie Druids a. philosophic priesthood ? 
le earliest reference to the Druids by name is 
found in a passage of Diogenes Laertius (i, 1), 
who, when referring to the philosophic character 
of barbaric priesthoods, cites Sotion and pseudo- 
Aristotle (c. 2nd cent. B.c.) as saying, ‘There are 
among the Celt® and Galat® those who are called 
Druids and Semnotheoi,’ Cfflsar, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Timagenes, Lucan, Pomponius Mela, and 
many other later writers speak of the philosophic 
science of the Druids, their schools of learning, 
and their political power ; but, on the other hand, 
most of tliese writers refer to the cruel human 
sacrifices of the Druids, Mela characterizing these 
as savagery (iii. 18), while Suetonius also describes 
their religion as cruel and savage (Claud. 25). 
Pliny does not regard them as philosophers, but 
his description of the mistletoe rite suggests their 
priestly functions, though here and in other 
passages he associates them with magico-medical 
rites (HA’ xxiv. 63, xxix. 12, xxx. 1). The differ- 
ence in these opinions shows that a closer practical 
acquaintance with the Druids revealed their true 
nature to the Roman Government, which found 
them more cruel and bloodthirsty and superstitious 
than philosophical. For these reasons, and on ac- 
count of their hostility to Rome, the latter broke 
their power systematically (see below, § 12 ). Thus, 
it is unlikely that the Druids were reduced to a 
kind of medicine-men to gain a livelihood (D’Arbois 
77). Pliny’s phrase, Druidas . . . et hoc genus 
vatum medicorumque, appears to refer ratlier to 
their position before the Roman edicts and to the 

fact that there were difterent grades among them 

some priests, some diviners, and some practising a 
primitive medical science. Pliny’s acquaintance 
with the Druids seems to have "been superficial 
but he evidently realized that their magical prac- 
tices belonged to them from the first, and were 
not the result of Roman suppression. On the 
other hand, it is probable that the Druids were 
not all at the same level over the whole Celtic 
area. But the opinion that they were lofty philo- 
sophers seems to have been repeated by a series of 


writers, without any inquiry whether there was 
any real ground in fact for their opinion. 

The facts upon which what may be called ‘the 
Druidic legend,’ as it appealed to the classical 
world, was based were these : the Druids were 
teachers, unlike the Greek and Roman priests (e.g. 
they taught the doctrine of immortality), they 
were highly organized, they were skilled magicians, 
and their knowledge was supposed to be Divinely 
conveyed (they ‘ speak the language of the gods,’ 
Diod. Sic. V. xxxi. 4). On the other hand, we must 
beware of exaggerating the descriptions, them- 
selves probably exaggerated, in classical writers. 
Cffisar (vi. 14) and Mela (iii. 19) say, ‘They profess 
to know the motions of the heavens and the stars’ 
— a knowledge which need not imply more than 
the primitive astronomy of barbaric races every- 
where. Thus Cicero’s Druid, Divitiacus (de Div. 
i. 41, 90), though professing a knowledge of Nature, 
used it to divine the future. Strabo (IV. iv. 4 [p. 
197]) and Mela (iii. 19) tell of their knowledge of 
‘ the magnitude and form of the earth and the 
world,’ of their belief in successive transformations 
of an eternal matter, and in the alternate triumph 
of two elements, fire and water. This need have 
been no more than a series of cosmogonic myths, 
the crude science of speculative minds wherever 
found. Similarly, the Druidic doctrine of metem- 
psychosis had certainly no ethical bearing, and, 
from what may be gathered of it from Irish texts, 
did not diller from similar beliefs found, e.g., among 
American Indians and Negroes. The pliilosophy 
of the Druids, if it existed, was elusive: no classi^l 
writer ever discovered it fully; it exerted no in- 
fluence upon classical thought. For the same 
reason the theory of a connexion between Druidism 
and the Pythagorean system must be rejected, 
though again we must not overlook the fact that 
Greek phSosophic teachings may have penetrated 
to some of the Druids via the Massilian colonies. 
Probably the origin of this fabled connexion is to 
be found in the fact that the Druids taught a 
future existence in the body, and that they had 
myths, such as are found in the Irish texts (see 
Celts, § XVI.), regarding transmigration. It was 
at once assumed that there must be a link between 
these Celtic beliefs and the Pytliagorean doctrine 
of metempsychosis. There are, however, very real 
differences. The Druidic doctrine of immortality 
was not necessajily one of metempsychosis properly 
so called, for the myths of transmigration mainly 
concerned gods and not men ; and in neither case 
was there any ethical content such as the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine insists on. But, the belief in this 
connexion once started, other apparent resem- 
blances were exaggerated and made piucli of. 
Hence such statements as those of Timagenes, 
that the Druids ‘conformed to the doctrines and 
rules of the discipline instituted by Pythagoras 
(ap. Amm. Marc. xv. 9 ; cf. Diod. Sic. v. 28) ; or of 
Animianus, that they lived in communities, their 
minds always directed to the search after Imty 
things ; or of Hippolytus, long after Druidism had 
disappeared in (jaul, that Zamolxis, a disciple of 
Pythagoras, had taught his doctrines to the Celts 
soon after his death (Philos, ii. 17). There is no 
evidence that the Druids lived in communities ; 
they^ certainly did not do so in Ireland, and probably 
the fact that they were a more or less organized 
priesthood with difl'erent grades and functions (see 
above, § 2 ) gave rise to this opinion. "SVe have 
seen how far their philosophic researches probably 
extended, and Hippolytus^ statement is obviously 
fabulous, especially as it stands alone and refers to 
a period eight centuries before his time. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the 
Druids sought after knowledge, but it was of an 
entirely empiric kind, and must have been closely 
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connected with their practice of divination and 
magic, their human sacrilices, and their belief in 
the power of ritual. 

5. The Druids as teachers.— To the Druids, says 
Gffisar (vi. 13), ‘ a great number of the young men 
flock for the sake of instruction ’ ; but the next 
paragraph (14) suggests that it was the privilege 
of exemption from military service and from 
tribute that encouraged many to go to them of 
their own accord for instruction, or to be sent to 
them by parents and relatives. Whatever the 
reason, the fact that the Druids were teachers 
cannot be doubted ; but, since their course of in- 
struction lasted 20 years, some of their pupils 
were probably under training for the priestly life 
rather than for general instruction. The Irish 
texts show that the insular Druids were also 
teachers, imparting ‘the science of Druidism’ 
(druidecht) to as many as 100 pupils at one time, 
while tliey also taught the daughters of kings, as 
well as the fabulous heroes of the past like Ciichu- 
lainn (Lenbhar na hUidhre, 61 ; Trip. Life, 99). 
Ctesar writes that the subiects of knowledge were 
the doctrine of immortality, ‘many things re- 
garding the stars and their motions, the extent of 
the universe and the earth, the nature of things, 
and the power and might of the immortal gods’ 
(vi. 14); and verses, never committed to writing, 
were also learned. Strabo {loc. cit.) also speaks of 
their teachings in ‘moral science.’ The teaching 
of immortality had a practical end, for it was 
intended to rouse men to valour and make them 
fearless of death. Their scientific teaching was 
probably connected with magic and divination, 
and doubtless included many cosmogonic myths 
and specirlations ; their theology was no doubt 
mythological — stories about the gods such as are 
found in the Irish texts ; their moral teaching was 
such as is found in most barbaric communities. 
An example of it is handed do%vn by Diogenes 
Laertius (proem. 5) : ‘ The Druids philosophizesen- 
tentiously and obscurely — to worship the gods, to 
do no evrl, to exercise courage.’ Krtual formular, 
incantations, and runes would also be imparted. 
These last may be the verses to which Ciesar re- 
fers, but they probably also included many myths 
in poetic form. They were taught orally, in order 
to keep them from the common people (a curious 
reason, as the common people could not read), and 
in order to exercise the memory. The oral trans- 
mission of the Vedas is a parallel with this. 
Writing, however, was knowm, and the Greek 
characters were used ; but this can hardly apply 
to a wide region. Perhaps there was also a native 
script, and the ogham system may have been known 
in Gaul as well as in Ireland, if w'e may judge by 
the existence of the god called Ogmios (see (^elts, 
§ V, ). The Irish Druids appear to have had written 
books, to judge from an incident in the life of St. 
Patrick (Trip. Life, 284). Beyond what Caesar 
says of the verses kept secret from the common 
people, and consisting of incantations and myths, 
there is no evidence that the Druids taught some 
lofty esoteric knowledge, some noble plulosophy, 
w some monotheistic or pantheistic doctrine. 
Pjo secret formulas were kept secret save to the 
initiated, lest they should lose their magical power 
by becoming too common, as in the parallel cases 
of savage and barbaric nij’^steries elsewhere. 

6. Religious functions of the Druids. — The 
"IJiids ‘ take part in sacred matters, attend to 
imblie and private sacrifices, and expound the prin- 
ciples of religion’ (Caesar, vi. 13). Their priestly 
power being so great, the Druids would let no 
'{•jportant part of the cult pass out of their hands. 
All details of ritual — the chanting of nines, the 
lormulso of prayers, and the offering of sacrifices — 
were in their hands ; in a u’ord, they were medi- 


ators betiveen the gods and men. Every known 
kind of divination was observed by them, and 
before all matters of importance their help in scan- 
ning tlie future Avas sought (see Celts, § XIII.). 
As to sacrilices, none Avas complete ‘Avithout the 
intervention of a Druid’ (Diod. Sic. v. xxxi. 4 ; cf. 
Cuesar, vi, 16). This Avas probably also the case 
in Ireland, though little is said of sacrifices in the 
texts ; Ave do, hoAvever, find Druids taking part in 
the sacrilices at Tara (D’Arbois, Cotirs de litt. 
celt., Paris, 1883, i. 155) and at the Beltane festival 
(Cormac, Gloss., ed. Stokes, in Three Irish Gloss- 
aries, London, 1862, s.v.). The cruel sacrifices of 
the Druids horrified the Romans, and this largely 
discounts the statements about their pliilosophic 
doctrines. An instance of their poAver is seen in 
the fact that those Avho refused to obej' their 
decrees Averc interdicted from all sacrifices — a 
severe punishment in the case of so religious a 
people as the Gauls (Csesar, vi. 13 and 16). The 
Druids played an important part in the native 
baptismal and name-giving rites (see Baptism 
[Ethnic], § 7 ), and also in ml funeral ceremonies. 
At burial, runes Avere chanted, and sacrifices Avere 
offered by the Druid, Avho also arranged all the 
rites and pronounced a discourse over the dead. 
The Druids Avould also regulate all myths regard- 
ing the gods. Many of these Avould be composed 
or arranged by them, but, save on Irish ground, 
all trace of them is lost. They also composed and 
arranged the various magic formulse, incantations, 
and prayers. Besides this, they Avho kneiv the 
language of the gods (Diod. Sie. V. xxxi. 4) piobably 
claimed to be incarnations of these gods, in tins 
occupying the place of those earlier priest-kings 
upon AA'hom the order of the universe depended. 
With the differentiation of king and priest some 
of the Druids may have been invested Avith such 
divinity, although in Ireland it was still apparently 
attributed to kings (see Celts, § VIII.); but this 
may not have debarred the Druids from claiming 
similar poAvers. Such divine pretensions Avould 
accord AA'ith the claim of the Druids to have created 
heaven, earth, sea, and sun (Antient Laws of Ire- 
land, Dublin, 186^1901, i. 22), Avhile it Avould also 
explain the superiority of their rank over that of 
kings os alleged by Dio Chrysostom and discovered 
in Irish instances (see § 9 ). 

7 , Medical and magical practices. — Pliny’s 
Avords, Druidas et hoc genus vatum medicorumgue, 
may suggest that the Druids practised the heal- 
ing art, or that a special class attached to them 
dia so. In Ireland, Druids had also medical skill, 
and some Avho are not called Druids, bub may 
have been associated with them, practised this pro- 
fession (O’Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, pp. 221, 
641 ; Windisch, Ir. Texte, i. 215). Amd, as there 
Avere gods of healing in Gaul, so in Ireland the god 
Diancecht was supreme in this art. But, in so far 
as the Druids Avere doctors, it Avas probably the 
magical aspect of medicine Avith Avhich they dealt. 
Thus the plants Avhich Pliny mentions as in use by 
the Druids, or the use of Avhich they recommended 
(HN xxiv, 11, XXV. 9), may have had healing pro- 
perties, but it Avas apparently the magical ritual 
Avith which they Avere gathered, quite as much as 
their oaati poAA-ers, that counted, Avhile the use of 
them was in some cases magical. The gatherer 
must be clothed in Avhite, he must hav^e his feet 
naked, _ must make a sacrifice, and must cull the 
plant in a particular way and at a certain time. 
The mistletoe Avas also used for healing, but it is 
CA-ident that the plucking of it had a much Avider 
importance (for the ritual, see Celts, § X.). The 
classical observers Avere so dominated by their pre- 
conceptions of the Gaulish Druids that Ave hear 
little from them rerarding their magical practices. 
The Irisli Druids, Iioaa ei’er, Avere quite ei’idently 
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magicians, and their practices included shape- 
shifting and invisibility, control of the elements 
and the weather, the producing of fertility, the 
use of all kinds of spells, and the causing of sleep, 
illness, or death by magical means (see Celts, 

§ XV. )• Though it is possible that the Druids of 
Gaul may have been more advanced than those of 
the islands, it is most unlikely that they did not 
also pose as magicians, and it is more than likely 
that it is this side of their functions to which 
Suetonius refers when he speaks of the ‘ savage ’ 
nature of the Druidic religion ; or Pliny, when he 
calls the Druids magi (xvi. 44, xxiv. 11) or gmus 
vat^immedicorumque (xxx. 1) ; or Posidonius, when 
he says (in Died. Sic. V. xxxi. 5) that ‘ they tamed 
the people as ivild beasts are tamed.’ How far is 
this from the attributing of a lofty philosophy to 
the Druids ! Moreover, the wide-spread use of 
human sacrifices among the Druids of Gaul makes 
it extremely probable a priori that they Avere also 
wielders of magic, while, as we have seen, they 
certainly used the art of divination. 

8. Druidic organization. — The enormous power 
Avielded by the Druids both in religion and in 
politics, as ivell as the privileges which they 
claimed, makes it evident that they were a more 
or less closely organized priestlj'- corporation ; and 
this conclusion receives support from the fact that 
they had fixed annual meetings in Gaul (see below, 
§ 9), and that,_as Cmsar says (vi. 13), there was one 
chief-Druid Avielding authority over all the others. 
On the death of the chief-Druid, he Avho had pre- 
eminent dignity among the others succeeded to 
the office but, if there Avere several of equal rank, 
the selection Avas made by vote, Avhile sometimes 
they even contended in arms for the presidency. 
Though there Avere Druidic families, the priest- 
hood Avas not necessarily hereditary, since, as has 
been seen, entrance to it Avas permitted after a 
long novitiate. There is no direct eAddence that 
the insular Druids Avere similarly organized ; but, 
in spite of the denials of some recent Avriters, the 
fact that there Avere chief -Druids in Ireland is seen 
from the texts, and such a chief-Druid, primus 
magus, summoned the others together Avhen neces- 
sary, e.g. against St. Patrick (Trip. Life, ii. 325). 
A passage of Timagenes, cited by Ammianus Mar- 
•cellinus (xv. ix. 8), and connecting the Druidic organ- 
ization Avith the authority of Pythagoras, speaks 
of the Druids as sodaliciis adstricti consortiis- 
This points to them as a religious corporation 
isodalicium), and perhaps as dwelling in coenobitic 
communities, if consortium is to be taken in that 
sense, Avhich is not certain. Cassar, on the other 
hand, AA’ho gives the fullest account of them, says 
nothing of communities of Druids, and the passage 
of Timagenes may simply be an exaggeration due 
to the fact that they had some kind of organiza- 
tion or that there Avere Druidic families, and to a 
supposed folloAving of the Pythagorean associations 
by them. The theory has, hoAvever, been revived 
by Bertrand (Bel. des Gaul., p. 280), Avho maintains 
that the Druids lived in communities like the 
Tibetan or Christian monks, devoted to abstruse 
studies, and that the Irish monastic system Avas 
simply a Christian transformation of this Druidic 
community life. The Irish texts give no support 
to this view ; on the contrary, there are numerous 
references to the Avife and children of the Druid • 
nor is it likely that the Druids, in all cases hostile 
to the Christian faith, Avould be transformed into 
Christian monks. The Irish monastic system Avas 
formed on Continental models, and OAved nothing 
to paganism. “ 

9. Political and judicial functions of the Druids. 
— The political poAver of the Druids Avould cer- 
tainly be augmrated by their position as teachers ; 
and, though in individual eases it may have oAved 


much to a commanding personality, the evidence 
leaves little doubt that it Avas exercised officially. 
Rulers and chiefs Avere apparently elected by their 
choice, and Ctesar(vii. 33) speaks of the magistrate 
Convictolitanis Avho, on a vacancy occurring in the 
office, had been elected by the priests ‘ according 
to the custom of the State.’ It Avas evidently a 
customary MAver Avhich Avas thus exercised. In 
Ireland the Druids also intervened in the choice of 
a king. They sang runes over a sleeping man who 
had been fed Avith the flesh of a Avhite bull slain 

E erhaps as a sacrifice, the runes being ‘to render 
is Avitness truthful.’ The man then dreamt of 
the person Avho Avas to be king, and saAV Avhere he 
AA'as and Avhat he Avas doing at tlie time. When the 
man aAvoke, the subject of his vision Avas elected 
king (Windisch, Ir. Texte, i. 213). Perhaps the 
Druids hypnotized the man and suggested to him 
the person Avhom they desired to be elected. We 
have no evidence as to the method of election in 
Gaul. Dio Chrysostom (Oral, xlix.) says of the 
Druids that kings Avere their ministers and ser- 
vants of their thought, and could do nothing apart 
from them ; and, although his Avitness is late and 
may be exaggerated, it receives coiToboration from 
the Irish texts, in Avhich the king is ahvays accom- 
panied by his Druid, and is influenced by hiin. 
Moreover, a singular passage in the Tdin b6 Cu- 
alnge (Windisch’s ed. p. 672 1.) shoAVS King Concho- 
bar giving no response to the bringer of important 
tidings until the Druid Cathbad had spoken to 
him. ‘ For such Avas the rule in Ulster. The men 
of Ulster must not speak before the king, and the 
king must not speak before his Druids’ (Antient 
Laws of Ireland, i. 22). The political power of the 
Druids, though great, is exactly paralleled by that 
of other priesthoods, and may have served to keep 
in check the position of the Avarrior class. They 
frequently intervened in combats, and by their 
exhortations made peace (Died, Sic, v, 31. 5)i even 
Avhen tAVO armies Avere about to join battle. This 
probably refers to inter-tribal Avarfare. As to their 
judicial functions, Geesar Avrites (vi. 13) : ‘ They are 
lield in great honour, for they decide generally 
regarding all disputes, public and private ; and, if 
any crime has been perpetrated, or a murder com- 
mitted, or if there be a dispute about property or 
about a boundary, they decide it. If any one, 
Avhether a public or private individual, has not 
submitted to their decrees, they interdict him from 
the sacrifices.’ Such interdicted persons Avere 
garded as criminals, and all shunned contact Avith 
them ; in eflect they Avere tabu. Caesar also adds 
that they met together yearly in a consecrated 
spot in the territory of the Camutes, the central 
district of all Gaul, and thither came all Avho had 
disputes and submitted to their judgments. Caesar 
may be referring to a bygone past rather_ than to 
existing practice, since he himself mentions dis- 
putes not settled by Druids, AAdiile nothing is said 
regarding any obligation to refer to Druidic judica- 
ture. That judicature AA-as, hoAvever, far-reaching, 
and its judgments Avere upheld on magico-rehgious 
grounds. It is possible that the ininiolation oi 
criminals taken in theft and other crimes ^ 
punishment ordered by the Druids (Caesar, 

Avho would thus obtain a supply of sacrificial 
victims. If, as is here contended, the Druids Avere 
a purely Celtic priesthood, the existence among 
the Galatian Celts of a council of 300 men avIio 
met in a place called drunemeton, and judged 
crimes of murder, may mean that this Avas a council 
of Druids (Strabo, xii. v. i. [p. 567]). Nemetm 
means ‘a sacred place’ like that in aa’IucIi toe 
Gaulish Druids sat as judges, Avliether dru is con- 
nected Avith the first term of dru-uidos or not. it 
should here be observed that Diogenes Laertius 
quotes a fragment of Aristotle in Avhich the ex- 
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istence of Druids among the Galatians is asserted ; 
and there is also a later reference to this by 
Clement of Alexandria, who m^, however, be 
simply echoing this passage. The Irish texts 
assign judicial functions to the Jilid, not to the 
Druids ; and, unless this is due to Christian influ- 
ence desirous of slighting the importance of the 
Druids, they may not have acted there as judges. 
If this be so, it is not easy to understand why, if 
Druidism came to Gaul from_ Britain, the Dniids 
were able to assume judicial functions there. 
D’Arhois (p. 103) thinks, however, that the exer- 
cise of such functions by early Christian clergy in 
Ireland may be due to the fact that the_ pagan 
priests had a judicial position, and, if theyffia were 
a Druidic class, they would then be carrying on 
the judicial functions of the Irish Druids. 

10 . Supposed differences between Irish and 
Gaulish Druids. — The often-quoted ditterences 
between the Druids of Gaul and those of Ireland 
are perhaps more apparent than real. We know 
the former only from pagan observers ; the latter 
only from Christian observers, or from documents 
which have passed through Christian hands ; and 
it is probable that Christian influences may have 
endeavoured to reduce the Druids to the lowest 
possible level. 

Stress is sometimes laid upon the supposed lack of judicial 
functions and of organization among tlie Irish Druids, but it 
has been seen that it is possible to account for this discrepancy. 
More vital still is the assertion that the Irish Druids were only 
magicians and not priests (Hyde, Lit. But. of Ireland, London, 
1809, p. 88 ; Joyce, Soo. But. of Ane. Ireland, London, 1903, i. 
239). It is true that in the Irish texts thej’ have the appearance 
of mere wizards, but they are also teachers and possess political 
influence like the Druids of Gaul. The probability is, therefore, 
that they were also priests, as the Druids of Britain certainly 
were (Tao. Ann. xiv. SO, where the sacred grove, the human 
sacrifices, the altars, and the rites of divination of the Druids of 
Mona are mentioned). Why, then, arc they not more frequently 
represented in that aspect? Probably for the same reason tliat 
there are such scanty references to ritual and religion in the 
texts, and where these do exist they have evidently been 
tampered with. That reason appears to be that there was a 
deliberate suppression of ail that related to religion or to the 
exercise of priestl)' functions. Thus, where in connexion with 
some rite there is recorded the slaughter of animals, it is 
most probable that the slaughter implies a sacrifice, though 
nothing is said of it. In such cases (e.g. that of the election of 
a king, above, { 9 ) the Druids take a considerable part; hence, 
if there was a sacrifice, we can hardly doubt that they were the 
eacrificers, and were, therefore, priests. In other notices of 
ritual which may have escaped being tampered uith, the Druids 
at least take part in sacrifice and in other ritual acts. Finally, 
it the Druids were not priests, what other body of men exercised 
that function (for it is incredible that the Irish Celts were 
priestless)? The opposition of the Christian missionanes to the 
Druids shows that they were opposing not mere magicians, but 
men who were the determined upholders of the old religion, 
viz. its priests. 

Possibly the insistence on the magical powers of the Druids 
may account for the somewhat loose way in which the word 
■ Druid ' is used in the texts. It is applied to kings and heroes, 
nob merely to the strictly Druidic class, because they had learned 
and practised Druidic magic, while it is also applied to the 

? riests or medicine-men of the successive colonists of Ireland, 
t is also said that the Tuatha D4 Danann, the euhemerized 
gods, were masters of Druidism ; in other words, those gods 
possessed in a full degree one of the functions of the priests 
who served them, viz. magic. Priests and gods were confounded 
together. Another difference between the Druids of Gaul and 
those of Ireland is that the former absented themselves from 
war (Caesar, vi. 14), while the latter certainly took part in it; 
yet we find the Gaulish Druids on the battle-field exercising 
priestly or magical functions, while Csesar refers to the warlike 
prowess of the Druid Divitiacus. 

II. Druidesses. — Towards the beginning of the 
4th cent. A.D., Lampridius (Alex. Sev. 60) and 
Vopiscus (Aur. 44, Nwner. 14) speak of certain 
women called Druis, usually translated ‘Druidess,’ 
who, as prophetesses or wise women, foretold events 
in the lives of the emperors or were consulted by 
them. As this is the first occurrence of the name, 
it is likely that such wise women assumed the 
Druidic name when the Druids as a class had died 
out. There is no evidence in earlier classical texts 
^ the existence of a class of women called 
Dnudesse8_ with functions corresponding to those 
of the Druids, and such women as are here referred 


to were apparently divineresses, those Celtic 
women whom Hannibal desired to arbitrate in 
certain matters being probably an earlier example 
ol this class (Plutarch, Mul. Vvrt. 246). In Ireland 
divineresses seem to have been associated with the 
f&thi or filid, and were called ban-Jilid or han-fAthi, 
while they were consulted on important occasions 
(Windisch, Tdin, 31 ; Meyer, Contributions to Irish 
Lexicog., Halle, 1906, p. 176). They are probably 
the ‘pythonesses’ against whom the Fatriciau 
canons utter a warning (Joyce, Soc. Hist, of Anc. 
Ireland, i. 238), and whose spells the saint prays 
against in his hymn (Windisch, It. Texts, i. 56). 
Solinus (xxxv.) says women as well as men in 
Ireland had a knowledge of futurity; and the 
women, whose fury, along with the prayers of 
Druids, was directed against the Homans in Mona 
niay have been of the same class. Others, called 
bnji-tuathaig in the tale of the battle of Magtured, 
had magical powers of transformation (liCel xiL 
93). Po'isiblj' all such women may later have been 
called ‘ Druidesses,’ since this name is occasionally 
met with in the texts, usually where the woman 
(in one case the goddess Brigit) is also called 6aji- 
fli, or ‘poetess,’ unless they were wives of Druids 
(Windisch, Tdin, p. 331 ; Hooh of Leinster, 766 ; 
RCel XV. 326, xvi. 34, 277). But in Ireland women 
also seem to have had certain priestly functions, 
since tlie nuns who guarded tne sacred tire at 
Kildare had evidently succeeded to virgin guardians 
of a sacred fire, the priestesses of a cult which was 
tabu to men (Gir. Camb. Top. Hib. ii. 34 ff. ; 
Stokes, Three Irish Glossaries, p. 33), while other 
guardians of sacred fires existed elsewhere in Ire- 
land (G. Keating, Hist, of Ireland, ed. Ir. Texts 
Soc., 1908, p. 331). In Britain, Boudicca performed 
priestly functions, invoking the gods and divining 
(Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). Inscriptions in Gaul show the 
existence of priestesses called antistes or antistita 
and kaminica sacerdos (at Arles and Le Prugnon 
[Jullian, Becherches sur la rel. gaul,, Bordeaux, 
1903, p. 100; Holder, 4.V. ‘ Thucolis ’]), who, like 
the priestess of Artemis among the Galatian Celts, 
whose priesthood was hereditary (Plutarch, Mul. 
Virt. 20), were attendants on a goddess. On the 
other hand, the Metz inscription referring to a 
Druis antistita is spurious (Orelli, 2200; Hubert, 
Hpig. de la Moselle, Paris, 1883, i. 89). The nine 
virgin priestesses of a Gaulish god on the Isle of 
Sena foretold the future, raised storms, and healed 
diseases, wKile they were said to transform them- 
selves into animals (Mela, iii. 48). Other women, 
who practised an orgiastic cult on an island in the 
Loire, probably had priestesses among their num- 
ber who directed the cult, as perhaps did also the 
virgins of Sena (Strabo, IV. iv. 6 [p. 198]). Though 
peniaps pre-Celtic in origin, these cults were 
acceptable to Celtic women, who must have had 
similar rites of their own. Reinach regards the 
references to these island cults as based on the 
myth of Circe’s isle (RCel xviii. 1 fit, ) ; but there is 
no reason to believe that they had not been actually 
observed, even though the accounts are somewhat 
vague. If, as is likely, Celtic divinities were at 
first female, and agricultural rites were first in the 
hands of women, even when a strong priesthood 
had arisen, conservatism would here and there 
leave the ritual and its priestesses intact, while 
goddesses with a more or less strong personality 
may still have been served at local shrines by 
women. In the magical powers of witches we may 
further see the survival both of Druidic magic and 
of the priestly, prophetic, and magical powers of 
such priestesses. 

The loct that Csesar speaks of priestesses among the Germans 
but not among tlie Celts is sometimes regarded as proving that 
there were no Celtic priestesses. But we cannot suppose that 
Caisar gave a full account of Celtic religion, while the notices 
above referred to and the improbability that women had no 
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reUgioni tunctions among the OelU must bo »et aCTinot his 
silence. Though the Druids may have been an organisation of 
priests, and, though there were no 'Druidesses,' tlicre may yet 
hare been priostessoB for some parttculai purposes, Just aa there 
certainly wore divineresses. 

X 2 . Disapp^earance of the Druids. — The extinc- 
tion of the Druids was due to two causes ; (1) in 
Gaul and S. Britain, to Roman opposition and the 
Romanizing of the native religion, and perhaps in 
some degree to Christian influences ; (2) in Britain 
beyond the Roman pale and in Ireland, entirely^ to 
the introduction of Christianity and the opposition 
of the Christian priesthood. Rome did not attack 
the Druids on religious grounds, strictly speaking, 
but (a) on political grounds, because the Druids 
had Bucli power in politics and in the administration 
of justice, and opposed the majestyof Ronie; (b) on 
grounds of humanity, because the Druids oflered 
human sacrifices ; and, finally, (c) because of their 
magical superstitions. But this opposition implied 
little more at first than the application of existing 
laws against these things. Augustus prohibited 
Roman citizens from tiiking part in the religio 
Driiidarum (Suet. Claud. 25); and Pliny (xxx, 1) 
asserts that Tiberius interdicted ‘the Druids and 
that race of prophets and doctors,’ though it is 
probable that this was no more than putting into 
force the existing law against human sacrifices. If 
it meant a suppression of the Druids as such, it 
entirely failed of its o^ect ; for they were still 
active in the reign of Claudius, who comjflctely 
abolished the cruel religion of the Druids (‘Druid- 
arum religionem apud Gallos dirae immanitatis, 
ettantum civibus sub Augusto interdictam, penitus 
aholevit,’ Suet. Claud. 25).^ Hero it is doubtful 
whether more than an abolition of human sacrifices 
and magical practices was intended, for Claudius 
put to death a Roman citizen of Ganl for appearing 
in court with a Druidic amulet, the so-called ser- 
pent’s egg (Pliny, xxix. 3), and Aurelius Victor 
says tliat Claudius merely abolished tlie ‘ notorious 
superstitions’ of the Druids {dc Ccesar. 4). The 
Druids were still in existence at a later time, the 
native religion still went on, and Mela (ill. 18) 
expressly says that human sacrifice was commuted 
to a little harmless blood-letting. The actual 
disappearance of the Druids was undoubtedly due 
less to such laws than to the Romanizing of Gaulish 
religion begun under Augustus, and to the institu- 
tion of the State religion, with its o^vn priesthood. 
Whether the Druids were still allowed to assemble 
year^ at the consecrated place in the territory of 
the Carnutes (Cms. vi. 13) is doubtful, hut they 
would certainly not ho allowed to act as judges ; 
and the annual assembly of deputies from the 
towns of the three Gauls at Lugdunum (Lyons) 
round the altar of Augustus, with its obviously 
religious character, was probably intended to take 
the place of that assembly. A Jlamtn of tlie 
province was elected by the deputies, and there 
wetejlamens for each toivn. If the Druids wished 
to he recognized as priests, thw would have to 
become priests of the new Gallo-Itoman religion. 

Their position as teachers was also attacked by 
the establishment of schools, as at Autun, wiiere I 
sons of noble Gauls are found receiving instruction 
as early as A.D, 21 (Tac. Ann. iii. 43). Thus, by | 
an adroit ignoring of the Druids, as well as by the 
direct attack upon certain of their functions, tlie j 
Roman power gradually took away from them their 
occupation as native priests. D’Arbois (p, '73), i 
however, maintains that there was a steady per- 1 
secution of the Druids, and, citing passages of 
Lucan and Mela, says that this caused them to ! 
retreat to caverns and forests, where they hid 
themselves, and still continued to teach the sons 
of noble Gaulish patriots. Lucan {Phar. i. 453), 
however, makes no reference to such a flight, and 
refers merely to tlie resumption by the Druids of 


their rites and teaching in forest glades where they 
dwelt, not where they hid themselves, after CoesaPi 
war, and ho makes no reference to what took place 
after the laws against the Druids had been pa^ed. 
Mela (iii. ID), though writing in Claudius' reign, 
does not appear to refer to secret teaching as a 
result of the laws, but, either amplifying Cicsar’s 
words or citing Posidonius, says tliat the Druids 
taught the sons of noble Gauls during a period of 
twenty years secretly in caverns or forest depths. 
Ho has obviously confused the twenty years’ 
novitiate of those who intended to become Druids 
with the teaching given to others. The secret 
forest recesses were simply the consecrated groves 
where Druidic rites were carried on. There the 
Druids may have continued to teach, hut probably 
the sons of noble Gauls took advantage of the 
Roman schools. This teaching would be permitted 
by Rome, so long as the Druids did not interfere 
in politics or practise human sacrifices. Moreover, 
Meia docs not appear to hint that the commutation 
of human sacrifice was a secret rite ; it was rather 
part of the still permissible Druidic religion. Those 
who practised the forbidden rites would certainly 
be liable to punishment, hut probably the hulk of 
the Druids succumbed to the new order of things. 
But Druids were still active after Nero’s death, and 
took a prominent part in the revolt against Rome, 
while some prophesied a world dominion for the 
Celts at the time of the burning of the Capitol at 
Romo in A.D. 70 (Tac. Hist. iv. 54). The mistletoe 
and herb rites of the Druids described by Pliny 
may have still existed in his day ; but he may be 
referring, like Lucan, to a former state of things. 
After this date the Druids seem gradually to have 
disappeared in Gaul and S. Britain, and were 
remembered only as philosophers. But even in 
the 4th cent., as the verses of Ausonius show 
(Prof. V. 12, xi. 17), men counted it an honour to 
have a Druid for an ancestor. 

In independent Britain, Druidism remained as it 
had been (cf . Pliny, xxx. 1), and after the evacua- 
tion of Britain by the Romans the Drnids seem 
to have re-appeared south of the Roman wall. 
Nennius (ffist. Brit. 40) describes how Vortigem, 
after being excommunicated for incest, called 
together his ‘ ivisc men ’ (maffi, tr. ‘ Druids ’ in the 
Irish Nennius), who advised him to ofTer a hmiian 
sacrifice at the building of a fortress. But neither 
in Christian nor in pagan Britain could the Druids 
■withstand the growing powers of the Christian 
clergy. The lives of Celtic saints show how the 
Druidic magic arts were equalled and surpassed by 
the miracles of the saints, and how they were 
inevitably overcome, as is vividly seen in the 
encounters of Columba ■with the Druids in the 
north of Scotland, described by Adamnan. Simi- 
larly in Ireland, Christianity also destroyed the 
Druids ; and the Lives of St. Patrick, who com- 
bated ‘the hard-hearted Druids’ (Windisch, Jr. 
Texte, i. 23), and other Lives of saints, are full of 
the magical or miraculous deeds W which the 
heathen priests were discomfited. The victory of 
Christianity over the Drnids was, in popular belief, 
accomplished by a more powerful magic ; but, at 
the same time, though the Drnids passed away, 
many of their beliefs remained among the people 
as superstitions to which, perhaps, they attached 
as great importance as to Cnristianity (cf. Reeves 
ed. of Adamnan, Vita S. Columbm, Dublin, 1857 ; 
Stokes, Three BJiddle-Irish Homilies, Calcutta, 
1877, p. 24 f. ; Antient Laws of Ireland, i. 15). 
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DRUMS AND CYMBALS.— The dram is * a 
musical instrument of the percussive class, consist- 
ing of a hollow cylindrical or hemispherical frame of 
wood or metal, with a “ head" of tightly stretched 
membrane at one or both ends, by the striking of 
which and the resonance of the cavity the sound is 
produced.*' This definition hardly includes tivo 
types of drum which have played a more important 
part in social and religious evolution than any 
other — the incision-drum and the tamhourine. 
The ordinary membrane-drum is composite in 
principle, combining in one structure the chief 
characteristics of both the tambourine and the 
homogeneous incision-drum. The actual genesis 
of the membrane-drum cannot be traced, though 
some speculations have been made on the sugges- 
tions supplied by various temporary drums and 
drum-substitutes. Clearly, like its two components, 
it has been independently invented by a fair pro- 
portion of the races of manlcind. 

Methods directly or indirectly suggestive of 
drumming are either obvious or recondite to 
civibzed experience. 

The Vcddaa have no musical instruments of any kind. In 
their dances they mark the rhythm hy beating with the hands 
their chests, flanks, or bellies.* The Andamanese women beat 
time for the dancers by slapping the hollow between the thighs, 
as they sit squatting on the heels, with the palm of the right 
hand, which is held at the wrist by the left* The same method 
is employed among the Australian aborigines, whose women 
invariably form the otchestm,4 This method b analogous to 
that of cymbals, as the Vedda method of beating the belly or 
chest is to that of the membrane-drum. Another method is 
common to several races. Thus, for an extemporized drum, 
the Chaco Indians, who also employ a far more highly developed 
drum, sometimes use a bundle of skins tied into a package. 
This they beat with a stick.* In Australia the instrument, 
being the native rug or cloak of opossum-skin stretched across 
the hollow of the thighs, is analogous to the membrane of a 
drum. The women are said to keep faultless time.* At 
Australian corrobborees ' the women of the tribe, who take the 
part of musicians, are seated in a semicircle, a short distance 
from the large fire lit on these occasions, holding on their knees 
opossum rugs tightly rolled and stretched out. These are 
struck by the right hand, in time with the action of the master 
of the ceremonies, usually one of the old men. He carries in 
each hand a corrobboree stick, and these are struck together. 

. . . This use of the opossum doak and clanking of the sticks 
appears to be the most primitive form of musical instrument, 
if it can be so termed, amongst our aborigines.’* Mitchell 
speaks of the rolled opossum-skin rug as ‘ the tympanum in its 
rudest form.' 8 In western Victoria the rolled rug contained 
shells, producing a jingling sound.* 

The Samoans at their dances used stretched mats, which were 
heaten with sticks, as well as the drum-i* This method may or 
may not involve the ideas of a resounding cavity or vibrating 
membrane. For there may be no cavity, or the mat may be 
spread on a hard surface. But either cavity or membrane may 
be supplied by the accadent of imitating the making of cloth. 
For beuiting bark into cloth the Polynesians used a beam of 
wood with a groove on the lower side. This rested on the 
ground, and a wooden mallet was used to strike the bark. 
Owing to the groove, made for the purpose of steadiness, ‘ every 
stroke produces a loud sound. . . . Heard at a distance, the 
sound of cloth-beating is not disagreeable.' In Mangaia, of 
the Hervey Islands, the cloth-beating mallet was used for 
drums, and mimic cloth-boards were beaten os drums at certain 
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feasts.l Tbs Bechuanas, who are the finest leather-makers in 
Africa, use at initiation feasts the method of the free membrane 
An ox-hide is held and tightly stretched by several men. This 
is beaten with sticks.* The process is a repetition of one used 
in skin-preparation, here employed to produce ceremonial 
music. In old days the Ohippewa made their war-drums by 
stretching a hide over stakes driven in the ground, and binding 
it in place by means of strong hoops.® Covering a pot or clay 
cylinder with a bead of skin is a common method of makiog 
both permanent and temporary drums.4 

Among historical peoples the dram is of veiy 
great antiquity. Its invention belongs to their 
pre-history ; its forms are the memhrane-drum, 
tambourine, and kettle-drum. It was known in 
Vedic India, and a hymn in the Atharvaveda 
celebrates its praises.® The earliest records of 
China are familiar with the drum. ® The tambourine 
and double-headed dram were used by the Assyrians 
and Egyptians. The latter was supported against 
the drummer’s body and played with both hands. 
Such an instrument is represented in a relief of 
Ashurbanipal (6B8-626 B.C.), in which women and 
children are clapping their hands.' 

Certain peoples representing the lowest stages 
of culture ^nown have failed to invent the drum, 
but in savagery generally, in all the stages of 
barbarism, and in civilizations like that of India, 
its use corresponds with its importance as the chief, 
and sometimes the only, instrument of music.® 
The structural variations presented by the instru- 
ment are endless, but the types are clearly marked. 
These are eight in number. 

(1) The incision-drum is a hollow cylinder, 
varying in length from a few inches to twelve or 
more feet, and in diameter proportionally. Made 
from a bamboo internode or hollow tree, the ends 
are closed by the nodes or by the trunk sections. 
A narrow longitudinal slit, of varying length, but 
generally nearly as long as the cavity, is made on 
one side of the drum. Its wdth in the larger 
instruments is about three inches. The tapermg 
of the lips is important, for the drumstiok is 
applied to them, and the tones vara according to 
the thickness of the substance struck. This drum 
may be placed either in a vertical or in a horizontal 

f iosition. The best results are produced from the 
atter. 


(2) The stamping-drum is a long hollow cylinder, 
one end of which is closed and the other left open. 
The ‘ heading ’ of the closed end is either natural, 
as the node of a bamboo, or artificial, os a ‘ mem- 
brane ’ of skin. This instrument usually has a 
handle, by which the closed end is struck on the 
hard groimd. 

(3) The single-headed membrane-drum is a wooden 
cylinder, whose length is not much more than its 
diameter. The tightly stretched membrane of 
hide is beaten with the fingers, the hand, or a stick. 
The stick, usually knobbed, sometimes of a hammer- 
shape, becomes a heavy-headed club for the larger 
drums. The other end of the drum is closed. 

_ (4) The double-headed membrane-drum is the 
single-headed with the closed end removed and 
converted into a ‘ head.’ This drum is placed in a 
horizontal position and both heads are used. 

(6) The friction-drum is (3) or (4) with a thong 
or cord stretched across the diameter of the head 
(one head in the case of the double-headed drum), 
or along its radius, being fixed in the centre. A 

1 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songt from the South Pacific, 1876, 
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small piece or splinter of wood may be inserted 
beneath the thong. 

(6) The pot-drum is an earthenware vessel headed 
with a membrane. 

(7) The kettU-drum is a metal vessel headed mth 
a membrane. Both (6) and (7) are single-headed 
closed drums. Type (6) tends towards the hemi- 
spherical shape of body ; (7) in its developed form 
is quite hemispherical. 

(8) The tambourine is a head of membrane 
attached bo a cylindrical rim. On this are generally 
hung pieces of metal, according to the sistrum 
principle. The membrane is struck by a stick, 
more usually with the hand. 

‘The drum,’ Bays Codrington, ‘in many forms, may be said 
to be the characteristic instrument of Jlelanesia.'^ It is, how- 
ever, absent from Florida and Santa Cruz. The incision-type 
is employed. A joint or internode of bamboo, or a tree-trunk 
of suitable size, for the largest, is .selected, and a longitudinal 
slit of varying degrees of narrowness is made along one side. 
The lips of this slit are very carefully tapered ; apparently the 
tone of the drum depends largely upon this detail. Small 
drums are held in the hands by dancers, but the large bamboo 
drums are held by an assistant. Most of these big drums have 
a special but in whicb they are stored. They ate valued very 
highly and certainly are ln '» sense sacred. They are described 
as ‘ very resonant and well toned, and can be heard at a great 
distance.’ t 

Big drums were made from hollowed trees throughout 
Polynesia. The lips being thick, and the whole instrument 
more or less a mere ‘ dug-out,’ a heavy club was used by the 
drummer.® 

The canoe-drum is a remarkable type, used in the Fiji Islands, 
Java, and Assam. A hollowed tree-trunk, often twenty-five or 
thirty feet in length, with closed ends tapering upwards, and 
an orifice along its upper length just wide enough to admit the 
body, is obviously both a canoe and an incision-^um of a large 
type. With two wooden mallets the operator beat on the lips 
of the incision, which were curved inwards. In Fiji these 
drum-canoes are the lali, and are kept in sacred houses.® 
The signal drums of New Pomerania and South Congo are 
identical. They are small, being not more than two feet in 
length.^ The Malay peoples use a bamboo-stem with several 
internodes, each of which has the incision. As the diameter 
of the intemodes increases, the scale, as with organ-pipes, 
descends.® 

The Maori war-drum was of the incision type, but flat. It 
was hung from a cross-bar on a high scaffold, with the slit side 
underneath, and played from a platform half-way up the scaf- 
fold.® This pahu, hung in a sort of watch-tower, approximates 
in a fashion to the bell. In the Philippines the Jesuits have not 
only used old signal-drums of incised bamboo as church-bells, 
but have reproduced them in wood for the same purpose.^ In 
the Tongan drums, from two to four feet in length, the chink 
ran nearly the whole length and was about three inches in 
breadth. ’The drum being made from a solid tree-trunk, all 
the hollowing-out was done through the incision — a long and 
difficult operation. In playing this drum, the drummer with 
his stick, a foot long and as thick as his wrist, varied the force 
and rate of his beats, and changed the tones by beating ‘ towards 
the end or middle of the instrument.’ This drum was the naffa, 
the kaara of the Hervey Islands. 

In Tahiti the drum used was the upright one-headed closed 
drum. A tree-trunk section was hollowed out, leaving a closed 
base. Shark’s skin was stretched over the open top. This was 
the pahu ; its sacred form was the pahu ro. One in Tahiti was 
eight feet high, and was beaten with two sticks. ‘The thrilling 
sound of the large drum at midnight, indicating a human 
sacrifice, was most terrific. Every individual trembled with 
apprehension of being seized.’ » The kendang or gendang of 
Indonesia, as used by Dayaks, Bataks, Macassars, Buginese, 
and Javanese, in Borneo, and throughout the countries cast of 
India, is of the Hindu type, a single-headed closed wooden 
drum, played with the fingers.® The American drum was either 
the pot-drum or the wooden single-headed membrane-drum.l® 
There is more variety of drums in Africa than 
elsewhere. Practically every form is found, and 
variations occur which are in some cases unique 
or extremely rare.** 
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The Baganda drum was made from a section of tree-trunk 
conical in form ; the base of the cone alone was open. This was 
headed with a cow-hide, and this was the end kept uppermost. 
Some were ten inches high, others five feet, and four in greatest 
diameter. Some were beautifully decorated with cowries and 
beads. Except in the case of the very large drums, they were 
hung on posts, so as to get the full benefit of the sound. The 
skins were kept soft and elastic by being rubbed with butter.i 

The essential character of the snare-drum and 
friction-drum is the presence of a string or thong 
of leather across the membrane or drum-head. A 
simple form is from British Guiana. A fine double 
thread, ivith a slip-knot in the centre, is stretched 
across the membrane. Before it is drawn tight, 
an exceedingly slender splinter of wood is secured 
in the slip-knot, so as to rest on the membrane at 
right angles to the line of the thread. The other 
head of the drum being unaltered, the instrument 
gives two different sounds. The friction-head 
produces, by the vibration of the splinter against 
the skin, a ‘metallic sound,’® In another form 
the string extends along a radius only of the 
membrane.® Such drums, besides producing differ- 
ent tones from the two heads, can be muffled by 
placing a wad beneath the string. 

Small hand-drums are commonly used by various 
peoples.^ 

The old English tabor is a type of these. The 
kettle-drum is not frequent. In the East the gong 
is preferred.® 

The GreekandEoman drum {rijp.iravov,tympanum] 
comprised two varieties of the tambourine type. 
The one was the flat tambourine ; the circumference 
was hung with bells. The other resembled the 
Lapp form, the under side being closed by a convex 
hemispherical bottom. This variety was also 
played with the hand like a tambourine.® 

The Heb. toph (Gr. riinravov, EV ‘tabret,’ 
‘timbrel’) was a simple tambourine, probably 
without bells or rattles.^ The same Heb. word 
represents both the English, and probably there 
was only one form. 

The tambourine, ‘ which was once among the 
chief instruments of the Lapland wizpds, is now a 
great curiosity.’ Two types were in use. One 
was a wooden hoop strengthened with two cross- 
pieces and covered on one side with reindeer-skin ; 
the other was an oval box with a convex^ under 
side, hewn out of a tree-trunk, and with a reindeer- 
skin head. In some there was a slit serving as 
a handle. Each tambourine had an ‘indicator 
{arpa) consisting of a large iron ring, on winch 
smaller rings were linked, for the purpose of divi- 
nation by means of pointing to the symbols on the 
membrane. The hammer w’as made of reindeer- 
horn. The Lopars treated their tambourines with 
great respect, and kept them, with the indicator 
and hammer, wrapped up in fur. No woman 
dared to touch them.® _ . 

The cymbal varies in form, from a disk of metm 
to a shallow hemispherical or half-oval cup, with 
or without a flange. Cymbals were known p 
early India, and are still used by the Hindus in 
ordinary and temple orchestras.® The Garos use 
two sorts of cymbals : the kakwa, like the Enro- 
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pean, and the ncngilsi, a smaller kind resembling 
m sliape two small cups of brass.* The European 
type IS derived from the Grmco-Ronjan. Tliese 
\veie quarter- or half-globes of metal with a flange. 
An older form is possibly indicated by the ‘ bronze 
vessels ’ used in the ceremonial dismissal of fajnily 
manes by the Roman paterfamilias.'^ The Roman 
cymbals were either without handles or provided 
with a knob or ring or metal handle ; others had a 
hole for the insertion of a cord. The unflanged, 
early Semitic type was also knoum.* The Khasias 
use cymbals in combination with drums.^ The 
Chinese drummer usually employs one pau‘ of 
cymbals.® The Abyssinians have tambourines, 
cymbals, and various drums.® 

In modern European orchestras they hold a not 
unimportant place. 

Only in the case of one people, the Hebrews, 
have cymbals attained independent importance. 
They were employed in dances and singing with 
the tbph, but in the Temple were used alone. 

The cymtals of the Hebrews (nt'fiWayim, idiiPaXa) 

were used in the temple-worship to mark time tor chants. 
They were bronze ‘disks,’ held, one in each hand, and clashed 
together. is used only in 2 S 6^ and Ps 150^. In the 

latter passage the epithets * loud ’ and ‘ high-sounding * are ap- 
plied. It has been supposed, therefore, that the fetf'/Im were 
the conical flangeless cymbals, as used by the Assyrians, giving 
a highly-pitched note. In 1 S 18® s?i(U!shlm, icu>/5aAa, cannot 
refer to cymbals. According to the ilishna and Josephus, one 
pair onlj’ was used in the Temple, It is not likely that <cpeVi- 
poAo, siitra, castanets, are ever connoted by the terms m'fif- 
taylm andifefs'ftm. It is possible tliat in the case of the Temple 
cymbals one disk was fixed, and was beaten by the other like a 
clapper. In later Mishnaic the noun used is in the singular 
number. The cymbalists were Levltes. In the Second Temple 
a special officer had the charge of the cymbals, which are stated 
to have been of great antiquity. Their sound is described as 
high, loud, and far-carrying. It has been suggested that the 
' tinkling cymbal ' of 8t. Paul's simile iuiphcs the metallic 
spheres worn on bridles and by courtesans on their belts. This 
agrees better with the epithet oAaAafov.I 

The use of the drum as an instrument of society, 
and probably the art itself of drum-playing, have 
their highest development in Africa. The only 
national instrument that can approach the drum 
of the African is the pipes of the Scot. But the 
skill with the drum is more widely ditlused among 
the Africans. Uganda in the old days supplies a 
t3fpioal example of a drum-conducted community. 

The (*icf drums of the Baganda were the royal, called mxija- 
guzo, ninety-three in number. Fifty-one of these were smalL 
They were guarded by a chief, kaitmka, and his assistant 
wakimwamera. Drummers took their turn of a month's resi- 
dence each year in the royal court for beating the drums. A 
particular drum belonged to each chieftainship. The numer- 
ous totem-clans had each special drums ; the leading members 
defrayed the expense. Every chief, besides his drum of office, 
had his private drum. This was beaten from time to time to 
ensure his permanent holding of office. Each clan had a special 
rh^-thm which was recognized.® 


Brum-playing calls for considerable executive 
skill, particularly on account of the rebound of 
the membrane. It is in the utilization of this re- 
bound that the essence of the drummer’s art con- 
sists. _ Even with the heaviest drums no great 
force is required. The weight of the blow varies 
as the thickness of the membrane. In the case of 
large incision-drums, where the body serves as a 
membrane, the lips are finely tapered, and very 
resonant notes are produced by the use of a light 
stick. Various forms of drum-stick have been 
mentioned incidentally. 

Baganda drummer used two short but heavy sticks, 
2lub-Bhaped. * The vibration from the large drums was so great 
that a man who did not understand how to beat them might 
have his shoulder dislocated by the rebound of the leather when 
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struck. Music could be got from these drums, so much so 
that any one a mile away would scarcely believe that a dnim, 
and not some other instrument, was being played.’ l In the 
New Hebrides big wooden biilets are used for beating the 
laigest incision-drums. High notes, in concerted music, are 
supplied by small horizontal inoisioii-drums. These are beaten 
‘ in brisk syncopated time, to the loud boomings of the bigger 
drums.’® 

For the psychological study of music by which 
the social and religious importance of the artistry 
of sound is destined to be explained, the music of 
drums and cymbals supplies unique data, and the 
drum-music of such races as the Central African, 
the American Indian, and his congener the North- 
ern Asiatic (the Melanesians are, artistically, in a 
lower class) forms one of the most indispensable 
documents.* 

The fact is that the music of the drum is more 
closely connected with the foundations of aurally 
generated emotion than that of any other instru- 
ment. It is complete enough in itself to cover 
the whole range of human feeling, which is not 
the case with its subordinate, the cymbals, while 
it is near enough to the origins of musical inven- 
tion to appeal most strongly to the primitive side 
of man’s nature. The investigator will need a 
long experience and adaptation to the atmosphere 
in whicli the vibrations of drum and tambourine 
produce their emotional waves. To compare, 
as an early explorer did, the orchestral drum- 
music of negroes to ‘ the raging of the elements 
let loose,’ * is no longer an explanation of primitive 
music. To put it oriefly — the emotional appeal 
of music is to a very large extent muscular. 
Rhythm is practically a neuro-muscular quality, 
and it is the fund.amental form of musical sound. 
Most of our emotions tend to produce move- 
ment.® Harmonious rhythm in movement and 
action is the soul of society, as it is the soul of 
the dance. 

‘ In all primitive music, rhythm is strongly developed. The pul- 
sations of the drum and the sharp crash of the rattles are thrown 
against each other and against the voice, so that it would seem 
that the pleasure derived by the performers lay not so much in 
the tonality of the song os in the measured sounds arranged in 
contesting rhythm, and which by their clash start the nerves 
and spur the body to action, for the voice which alone carries 
the tone is often subordinated and treated as an additional 
Instrument.' * Helmholtz observed : ‘ All melodics are motions. 
Graceful rapidity, grave procession, quiet advance, wild leap- 
ing, all these different characters of motion and a thousand 
others can be represented by successions of tones. And, as 
music expresses these motions, it gives an expression also to 
those mental conditions which naturally evoke similar motions, 
whether of the body and the voice, or of the thinking and feel- 
inoirinciple itself.’® 

To increase muscular power the strongest stimu- 
lus is muscular movement ; to produce emotional 
intoxication the combination or muscular move- 
ment that is rhythmical with rhythmical sound 
(or motion translated into music) is the most 
efficient. One great sphere of drum-music has 
been the social emotions. Not only military, re- 
ligious, and sexual excitement, but every possible 
form of social orgiasticism has been fostered and 
developed by its influence. It is a significant co- 
incidence that the boom of the modern cannon 
and the boom of a primitive drum mean war. In 
contrast to this large, impressive sound, which is 
so essentially organic in its nature and its pro- 
duction, may be placed the exclusively religious 
u.se of cymbals by the Hebrews, and the promi- 
nence of cymbal-music in the perverted sexualism 
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of the cult of Attis.^ These two last cases are 
isolated phenomena. The music of the drum is 
more completely human. 

Lastly, the muscular appeal of the dram is made 
powerful by the very limitations of the instrument. 
The player is practically confined to rhythm, and 
the influenti^ manipulation of this depends on his 
personality. He is one vrith his drum. It is this 
translation of human meaning and will into 
sound that explains the so-called ‘ drum-language.’ 
Further, the player’s muscular skill and muscular 
life are at their highest efficiency ; he is for his 
hearers an inspirer, a leader, and a prophet, the in- 
dividual representative of the social body in move- 
ment and in emotion. It is on this principle that 
the dram in so many races gives the summons for 
all social functions. The blow of the drum-stick 
translates itself not merely into sound, but into a 
spiritual reverberation, an impnlsive stroke upon 
tne social consciousness. 

The meaning of dram-sounds is thus of a uni- 
versal, undifferentiated character ; they appeal 
primarily to the muscular sense, and secondarily 
to all that is built up on that foundation. An 
instance of the simplest possible application may 
be contrasted rvith others more or less elaborate : 

Explaining the route to Spirit-land to the soul of a dead 
chief, the Chippewa punctuates his words with sharp drum- 
taps.s ‘To a European,’ says Ellis, ‘the rhythm of a drum 
expresses nothing beyond a repetition of the same note at 
different inten-als of time ; but to n native it expresses much 
more. To him the drum can and does spealc, the sounds pro- 
duced from it forming words, and the whole measure or rhythm 
a sense. In this way, when company drums are being played 
at on ehsudu, they are made to express and convey to the by- 
standers a variety of meanings. In one measure they abuse 
the men of another campan3', stigmatising them as fools and 
cowards ; then the rhythm changes, and the gallant deeds of 
their own company are extolled. Ail this, and much more, is 
conveyed by the beating of drums, and the native ear and mind, 
trained to detect and Interpret each beat, is never at fault. 
The language of the drum is as well understood as that which 
they use in their dailj* life. Each chief has his own coll or 
motto sounded by a particular beat of his drums.’ * 

Mark declares that ‘ the sound of the tambourine, the con- 
vulsive antics of the shaman, his fierce screams, his wild stare 
in the dim light, ail strike terror into the hearts of semi- 
savage people, and powerfully affect their nerves.’ •» The char- 
acter of this tambourine-music has been thus described: 
After some preliminary sounds such as that of a falcon or a 
sea-mew, which concentrate attention, ‘ the tambourine begins 
to make a slight rolling noise, like the burring of mosquitoes : 
the shaman has begun bis music. At first it is tender, soft, 
vague, then nervous and irrerolar like the noise of an approach- 
ing storm : it becomes louder and more decided. Now and 
then it is broken by wild cries ; ravens croak, grebes laugh, 
sea-mews wail, snipes whistle, falcons and eagles scream. The 
music becomes loader, the strokes on the tambourine become 
confused in one continuous rumble ; the bells, rattles, and small 
tabors sound ceaselessly. It is a deluge of sounds capable of 
driving awaj- the writs of the audience. Suddenly everything 
stops ; one or two powerful blows on the tambourine, and then 
it falls on the shaman’s lap.’ B 

To peoples like the Central Africans, the drum, 
apart from its directly emotional use in social 
gatherings, as an instrument of social intoxica- 
tion, plaj’s the part of the church-bell, the clock, 
the town-crier, and the daily newspaper, besides 
being used for religious music and the exhortation 
of the sick. 

In . Africa (Lake Nj-asa) the drum is used at dances, at feasts 
religious and seculp, at wakes, by doctors at the sick-bed, by 
DOAtmen to time the paddles, and to send niessaires over the 
county.* .^ong the Woolwa Indians the drum is plaj-ed 
when drink is offered to the guests at mfsftfa-drinkings.v Of 
the Baganda drums, Roscoe writes : • The drum was indeed put 
to a multitude of uses, quite apart from music : it was the 
instrument which announced both joy and Borrow ; it was used 
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to let people know of the happy event of the birth of children 
and it announced the mourning for the dead. It gave the 
alarm for war, and announced the return of the triumphant 
warriors who had conquered in war. It had its place in the 
most solemn and in the most joyous ceremonies of the nation.’ 
The royal drums were beaten to announce the coronation of a 
king, and his entry into a new bouse, and also at the new 
moon. Drums were carried on journeys and beaten to encour- 
age the walkers. A young man would beat the drum with his 
hands and sing meanwhile. ‘ The people when carrying loads, 
or when on a march, loved to be accompanied by the drum, 
and, if they had no drum, they sang songs, and set the time for 
marching by the song.’ t 

Its co-operative and socializing importance is here well sug- 
gested. Its most spectacular use Li that of a postal, telegraphic, 
and telephonic service. 

The carrying power of these fine instruments 
renders communication very rapid. The big drum 
of the Anyanja can he heard at a distance of six 
miles.* The Chippewa dram, which is not two 
feet high, can be heard at a distance of ten miles.* 
As the dram-telephone is used to-day in Central 
Africa, it depends on an elaborate code, which to 
one reared in the atmosphere is perhaps more de- 
pendent on social understanding and mutual recog- 
nition of ‘ tone-variations ’ than on a colourless 
translation of sounds into letters. At any rate, 
throughout a very large tract of Central Africa, 
daily oy means of the dram two or more villages 
exchange their news. Travellers, even Europeans, 
have obtained food and lodgings by its means. 
The notes used can he imitated by tapping the 
cheek when the mouth is open.* An apt method 
is here implied for native practice, since it is the 
aperture- or incision-drum that is used for the 
sound-messages. Dennett’s account of actual 
messages sent by dram is all the more valuable 
because it is free from any attempt to heighten 
the effect.® He notes that this system gives the 
key to a perennial puzzle, revived during the Boer 
War, How does news travel among the natives in 
the speedy way it does ? The drum-message sys- 
tem 18 found in New Guinea, and among the 
Jivaros of South America, the old Mexicans, and 
some Indians of the North-West. It is particularly 
developed in Oceania, the countries north-west 
and north-east of New Guinea, especially New 
Pomerania. Signalling by means of the incision- 
dram, but without any highly developed code, 
was used in Borneo, Java, the Philippines, New' 
Zealand, the New Hebrides, Fiji, and the Hervey 
Islands.® 

Througiiout Melanesia, drams are part of a rich 
man’s establishment. The top of these drums is 
fashioned into a grinning face. When the drum 
is an image of a venerated ancestor, the taps are 
made on the stomach.* In Melanesia, ancestor- 


worship is linked to the civil and military au- 
thority by these instruments, half-dram and half- 
image. It is natural also for rulers and important 
persons to collect round them as many sources of 
mana as possible, though they may leave the more 
recondite applications of supernatural poiver to 
the shamans. In the Upper Nile regions the 
‘ sacred ’ official drams hang in front of the chiefs 
house, or under the sacred tree of the village. 
They are regarded with awe.® The regalia of a 
chief are, as it w’ere, his sacra. These may come 
to be identified with the mysterious power of his 
office. In other cases, the drum may he regarded 
a.s the mouthpiece of a god or spirit, as containing 
the voice of the god or the god liimself. This 
voice, in the lower cultures, derives impressive- 
ness not from stillness or smallness, hut from 
loudness and resonant power. 

Some miscellaneous examples are appended of 
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the Iwliefs and ritual connected with the sacred- 
ness of dmms. 

The recalia of Jlalay States Includes the court and official | 
drums, which are eacred. The royal drums of Jelebu arc said 
to be ‘ headed ’ with the skins of lice, and to emit a chord of i 
ttrclve different sounds ; the royal trumpet and the royal gonj 
also emit the chord of twelve notes. The Sultan of Minang- 
kabau wakes daily to the sound of the royal drum (gandang 
nobat). These drums are regarded as having come into exist- 
ence oy their own will. ‘ Rain could not rot them nor sun 
blister them’; any person who even ‘brushed past them’ 
would be felled to the ground by their magic power. In the 
State drum of Selangor resided the jin laraja'an, or ’State j 
demon' ; ond powerful jinn dwelt jn the other royal drums.i I 
Each temple and house of a chief in West Africa has a tall 
drum (gbedtt) covered with carvings. This drum had a pro- 
tecting spirit, that, namely, of the slave who was sacrificed on 
it when it was made. It is beaten only at religious ceremonies. 
Before being struck, it receives an offering of blood and palm- 
wine, which is poured on the carvings.!' 

Tane, the Polynesian god, was more or less represented by 
hU sacred drum. These drums were often surmounted by 
carved heads; and possibly the evolution here is from drum 
to idol. While the drum retained its membrane, a connexion 
would be traced between its sound and the voice of the god.s 
When the special royal drum, kmtla, of the Baganda received a 
new skin, the blood" of the cow whose skin was used was run 
into the drum. Also a man was beheaded, and his blood was 
run into it. The idea was that, when the drum was beaten, 
the life of the man added fresh life and vigour to the king. 
When any drum was fitted with a new akin, the ox killed for 
the purpose also supplied the blood for pouring into the drum. 

Every drum contained its fetish. Renewing the fetish was 
ns necessary as renewing the skin, and the two operations were 
simultaneous. These fetishes were concrete objects of the 
familiar African tjiie. It was not every man who knew how 
to make a drum-fetish. A characteristic drum-fetish was that 
of the drum of Dungu, god of hunting. It was composed of 
portions of every kind of animal and bird hunted ; all kinds 
of medicines used in making charms for hunting; miniature 
weapons, and pieces of cord used in making traps. This fetish 
was fixed upright in the drum.* 

The clan Qomba of the Baganda had a drum, nakanguzi. A 
runaway slave, if he reached its shrine, became the servant of 
the drum, and could not be removed. Any animal_ straying 
thither became the property of the drum, a sacred animal, free 
to roam.® A criminal among the Marotse of Africa escapes 
punishment it be can reach and touch the drums of the king.** 
In Vedio India the drum was not only beaten, 
but invoked, to drive away danger, demons, and 
enemies. It was used in sacrifices, and in battle ; 
the warrior ofi'ered it worship. Before being 
played, a mantra, or charm, was spoken into it."' 
The analogy between thunder and the boom of 
the drum is obvious. Russian peasants used the 
drum to imitate thunder, by way of a cliatm for 
the production of rain.® The natives of Guiana 
prefer the skin of the baboon or ‘ howling monkey ’ 
tor the heads of their drums, believing that a drum 
BO fitted possesses ‘ the power of emitting the roll- 
ing, roaring sounds for which this monkey is cele- 
brated.’* The Timorese regard cymbals as the 
home of spirits.'" Such beliefs are found rvith all 
musical instruments. 

The essential instrument of Christian temple- 
worship has been, from a very early period, the 
organ. No doubt an impulse of antagonism to 
pagan ritual prevented the early Christians from 
adopting pagan instruments. Only perhaps in 
Abyssinia, and in tlie modern Salvation Army, 
has the drum found a place. Drums do not appear 
to have been used by the Hebrews in temple- 
worship. The usual drum, toph, of the tambour- 
ine type, was used in processions, at weddings, 
and feasts, and to accompany religious music of 
a joyous and popular character." But in the great 
Oriental religions, particularly in Hinduism and 
Buddhism, the drum has an important place in 
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the temple- worship ; nor is it unknown in the 
worship of Islam, In lower cults the drum serves 
as a church-bell, an organ, and a direct vehicle of 
supernatural power.' 

The Baganda temple-drumg were next in importance after 
the royal drums. Each had ita particular rhythm and par- 
ticular fetish. They w'ere beaten at feasts and at the time of 
the new moon, warning the people of the monthly rest from 
work.® In New Guinea, drums are beaten to drive away the 
ghosts of men slain in battle ; in New Britain, to stop earth- 
quakes.® Demons are expelled by’ South African drummers.* 
In the Moluccas the drum is employed against evil spirits 
causing difficult child-birth.® In Central Africa demons are 
driven away with guns and drums at funerals and before 
death.6 Dayak women and shamans alike use the drum to 
cure the sick.! In China, scapegoats are driven away to the 
music of drums.8 Greek historians record the ' disinfecting ' of 
ambassadors by Turkish shamans by means of the drum ; 9 and 
the use of it to drown the cries of children offered to Molech.i" 
The ska-ga, or shaman, of the Haidas undertakes to drive 
away the e\ffi spirit which possesses the sick. His chief imple- 
ments are the drum and the rattle.n The exorcism of an eril 
spirit causing disease is carried out by the Wanika medicine- 
man in the centre of a band, playing drums and shouting.l® 
The Patagonian doctor beats a drum by the sick man’s bed to 
drive out the apirit-i® The Asiatic shamans use the drum to 
cause spirits both to appear and to disappear.'* 

There is always something very human about 
the use of drum-music, even when applied to 
spiritualities. At an Eskimo feast the drums are 
beaten softly when the traders’ goods are brought 
in ; loudly when the guns are brought, so that the 
shades of animals present may not be alarmed." 
For induction of spirits, the principle may be that 
of a summons or of an invitation.'" 

An old Motu-motu man observed to Chalmers : ‘ No drums 
are beaten uselessly ; there are no dances that ore merely 
useless.’ The young men, for instance, are bidden to beat the 
drum and dance that there may be a large harvest.17 The 
Papuan’s remark applies universally. Tshi priests work them- 
selves into an inspired state by dancing to the music of the 
drums. Each god has a special hymn accompanied by a special 
beat of the drum.'" In ancient Israel the priests prophesied to 
the music of harps, psalteries, and cymfaals.i" Among the 
Chaco Indians the boys during initiation ore called ‘drums,’ 
from the fact that during this period the village drums are 
beaten incessantly day and night by relays of men.®" Among 
the Fort Moresby natives (New Guinea) the boys at initiation 
have only one serious duty, which is (or each to make his 
drum. They are tabu, and live in the forest until the drums 
are completed ; this may be a week or a month. Several boys 
go together. ’A straight branch is selected and out to the 
requisite size; this is next scraped with shells till the orthodox 
shape is arrived at ; finally, the cavity is carefully and labori- 
ously burnt out.’ During the whole period they observe minute 
rules : if they were seen by a woman ‘ the drum would have to 
be destroyed, otherwise it would be certain to split, and would 
sound like an old cracked pot.’ If they eat fish the skin of the 
drum will burst; red bananas cause a dull tone. They may 
not touch fresh water, but only that found in the stems of 
bananas, or coco-nut milk. Should they touch water inad- 
vertently before the drum is hollowed out, they' break it, 
crying: ‘I have touched water, my firebrand is extinguished, 
and I can never hollow out my drum.’ The sorcerers instruct 
them that water extinguishes the * fire ’ of the music ; a llsh- 
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bone tears the f5Tnpannm; and the sight of a -woman destro3’B 
the tone.i 

The basket-drum of some American tribes re- 
calls not only primitive substitutes for the drum, 
but certain features of agricultural rituals. 

In their sacred rites the Navahos use an inverted basket in 
lieu of a drum. It is finely made by the women from twigs of 
sumach, wound in helix form, and when inverted the basket is 
nearly hemispherical. During ceremonies it is beaten with the 
sacred drum-stick. This is made according to elaborate rules 
from the leaves of Yucca baccata. The Navahos saj’, ‘ We turn 
down the basket,’ when they refer to the commencement of a 
song ; ‘ We turn up the basket,’ when a song is finished. As it 
is raised, hands are waved in the same direction, to drive out 
the evil influence which the sacred songs have collected and 
imprisoned under the basket.* 

It is no sacrilege to serve food in this sacred 
drum. To do so is common enough, but without 
ceremonial meaning. In Grasco-Rornan cults, such 
as the mysteries of Attis, eating sacred food from 
the sacred drum and cymbal was probably a re- 
version to primitive times, when platter, drum, 
basket, anci winnowing-fan were interchangeable. 

The use of the tambourine by the shamans of 
Northern Europe and Asia is remarkable. This 
instrument and its shamanistic manipulation are 
found in a belt which almost completely surrounds 
the world in northern parallels, through Asiatic 
Russia, Greenland, Northern America, and Lap- 
land, and among Amerindians, Mongols, Tatars, 
and Lapps.* The structure of this hand-drum has 
already been described. Those used by Americans, 
Tatars, and Mongols have pictorial designs on the 
drum-head. The designs are supposed to produce 
or modify the sounds, and each, being thus a sort 
of word or sentence accompanied by pure sound, 
has its particular influence on the spirits who are 
invoked by the music.^ The Lapp shaman’s drum 
has small brass rings fastened loosely on the head. 
These move and dance over the designs inscribed 
when the head is beaten with the hammer ; and, 
according to their movements in relation to the 
magic signs of sun, moon, and planets, the sha- 
man predicts the future.* The origin of this 
method, which, it is to be noted, is always second- 
ary to the musical or ‘suggestive’ use of the 
instrument, may be from the following practice : 
the Yakut shaman places a ring or coin on the 
palm of the inquirer’s hand, moving it about in 
various directions, and then foretells the future.® 
The Votyak tuno moved beans on a table for the 
same purpose.^ 

It_ IS sugf^estive of hypnotism rather than of 
music to lind that the drum is tuned up by holding 
it in front of the fire. A drumstick or the hand 
is used in playing. The tambourine plays the 
main part in the kamlanic, the invocation of 
spirits and subsequent prophesying. The Chukchi 
shaman in his Icamlanie taps the tambourine with 
a piece of thin whalebone. The kam uses the 
tambourine in various ways, and produces the 
most varied sounds. The spectators recognize 
the various rhythms, such as the tramping of 
horses’ feet, during which the kavi is suppose<i to 
be riding with his guards. As he taps, he collects 
fcjiirits in the tambourine. Sometimes during the 
collection of spirits the tambourine becomes so 
heavy that the kam bows under the weight.® 

iJTERATimE. — ^This is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E. Crawley. 

DRUNKENNESS.* - 1 . Definition. — Drunk- 
enness has never been satisfactorily defined in a 
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legal or ethical sense. In any attempt to define it 
legally, difficulties at once present themselves, and 
the judge has to reach his conclusions from the 
evidence. Drunkenness might in general, if not 
in scientific, terms be defined as that condition 
of mind and body produced by a sufficient quantity 
of alcohol (varying according to the susceptibility of 
the individual to the toxic agent) to bring about 
distinct changes in the intellect, the emotions, the 
will (volition), the motor mechanism, and the func- 
tions of the cerebellum, or small brain, indispens- 
able to the accurate execution of any movement. 
On the various stages and symptoms of intoxica- 
tion, and forms of alcoholism, see art. Alcohol 
(vol. i. p. 300). The definition of ‘ habitual drunk- 
ard ’ first appeared in the Habitual Drunkards Act 
of 1879. It runs as follows : 

*a person who, not being: amenable to any jurisdiction in 
lunacy, is, notwithstanding, by reason of habitual intemperate 
drinking of intoxicating liquors, at times dangerous to himself 
or herself, or to others, or is incapable of managing himself or 
herself, and bis or her affairs.’ 

2 . Racial degeneration : heredity, — Of as great 
moment as individual and family wreckage wrought 
by drunkenness is the degeneracy of the innocent 
offspring. About this degeneracy, until quite re- 
cently, there has never existed a doubt. The all 
but universal testimony of competent observers and 
of the medical profession all over the world, based 
upon extensive experiments, and the general im- 
pressions of the profession on the question remain 
to this hour unshaken. And it may be said at 
once that these impressions as to bodily, nervous, 
and mental degeneration are not to be lightly set 
aside by any conclusion or opinion based upon 
the very restricted investigation by one or two 
authorises, however eminent. In 1910 the Galton 
Eugenics Laboratory issued two papers by Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson on the influence of parental 
alcoholism on the phj^sical health and mentality of 
the offspring. These papers were supposed^ to set 
forth lax and subversive views on the subject of 
temperance — views which, if capable of proof and 
acceptance, w'ould indisputably have given a de- 
cided set-back to the believed and accepted doc- 
trines of clinicians, and of scientific men and of 
social reformers in every land, as to the undoubted 
racial degeneration of the alcoholic individual and 
his or her offspring. If the first dictum of these 
observers, to the effect that on the whole in regard 
to degeneration the balance turns as often in favour 
of the alcoholic as of the non-alcoholic parentage, 
could be uplield, the outlook for the nation could 
not be otherwise than ominous. These opinions, 
apart from their calamitous effect on the race, 
•shocked orthodox believers in the classical view 
hitherto held, and Sir Victor Horsley and others 
entered the lists in its support. If Professor Pear- 
son and his collaborateurs could have established 
their proposition to anything like the extent to 
which their opponents have established theirs, it 
■would have to be seriously entertained, no matter 
what might be the consequences to societj’ and the 
race. But they have not done so, and it is not 
much to the point for them to impugn the in- 
vestigations of their opponents on the ground that 
no trouble was taken to ascertain whether the 
alcoholism or the parentage came first. Indeed, the 
same charge of laxitj’’ of methods of investigation 
must be brought against Profes.sor Pearson’s own 
inquiry, for the ‘Preliminary Study of Extreme 
Alcoholism in Adults’ is ba.sed on reports made in 
connexion with a very restricted investigation. In 
any study, wliether for or against, some fixed and 
definite standards are needed by which all ca-ses 
can be tested. Such would have averted the con- 

tion, the intoxicants uncd b.v different races, etc., will be found 
in the art. Drinks, Drinkino, Cf. also the art. Atconni. 
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flicting meanings attached to the terms ‘ drinking’ 
and ‘sober’ applied to masses of the population. 
Many c.vcessive drinker's are never ‘ drunk, ’ and 
many have a reputation for sobriety who consume 
in one debaucn as much os the man called a 
‘ drinker ’ would in months without apparent in- 
jury to themselves and others. Hence the need for 
ngid definitions and limitations applied to investi- 
gations which, to he of value, would req^uire to he 
of a comprehensive character, and extended over a 
series of years, TJie eflect of the ‘ Study,’ however, 
is to demonstrate the close connexion between 
alcoholism and mental defectiveness, but the ques- 
tion is left unsolved whether this large proportion 
of mental and physical defectives, which is much 
greater than is found in the general population, is 
attributable to alcohol, or to the pre-existing 
mental defect. 

In the second paper, the theory of the first — that 
there is no close rmation between mental defect in 
tile children and alcoholism in the parents — has 
been abandoned, and a close relationship is ad- 
mitted, while segregation is called for on the 
ground of its hereditary character. Nothing 
specie, it will be observed, is said with reference 
to the undoubted physical stigmata of such de- 
generates. 

Professor Pearson contends that mental defect is 
antecedent to alcoholism. But what, it may be 
asked, antecedes the mental defect? Unless this 
can be answered satisfactorily, one must come full 
circle to the original standpoint, and be confronted 
by the old problem. The Pearsonites have aban- 
doned the position that ‘ the balance turns as often 
in favour of the alcoholic ns of the non-alcoholic 
parentage,’ and practically admit that alcoholism 
and mental defectiveness are associated j but 
whether the one precedes the other, and which 
precedes the other, they do not know. As far as 
the controversy has gone, there can be no doubt 
thatthe authorities who believe that alcoholism, not 
gross alcoholism — about that no doubt exists — but 
that fairly general kind of free indulgence which 
takes place daily, with frequent ‘ week-end ’ bouts, 
does lead to the physical and mental impairment of 
the offspring, are in the right, and can produce 
unquestioned evidence in support of their view. 
Than this no controversy of greater moment in re- 
gard to alcoholism has been started. To make the 
investigation referred to of the least value, a sta- 
ti.stical and clinical research into the comparative 
physique and capacity of the descendants of alco- 
holie and non-alcoholic parents respectively in 
several carefully chosen districts would be required, 
and jt is not too much to anticipate what the con- 
clusion would be. It would finally determine 
whether there is any marked correlation between 
parental _ alcoholism and inferiority of offspring 
manifesting itself not only in childhood but in 
adolescence ; and it would dissipate views calcu- 
lated to do infinite harm to the race and to the 
coimnonwealth. 

The degenenioy of alcoholic offspring is attested 
by such authorities as Magnan, Morel, Lancereaux, 
Crichton-Browne, Legrand du Saulle, John Mae- 
pherson, etc., and it comes about in many ways. 
The male parent who is a ‘ soaker ’ — we need not 
consider the physical state of the progenitor suffer- 
ing from the effects of an occasional bout at the 
time of conception — undoubtedly begets a weak 
offspring, made surer if his habits worry and im- 
poverish the sober mother during pregnancy and 
lactation. When both parents are ‘ swillers,' the 
bad effects are still more marked. It has been 
alleged, although little evidence has been adduced 
in support of it, that when fathers are addicted to 
drunkenness the female offspring are more likely 
to be the subjects of hereditary alcoholism, and 


when the mother is the offender the males per- 
petuate the parental failing (hir&diti croisie). If 
16 thought, and there are strong grounds for the 
presumption, that the female_ progenitor is the 
surer and more general transmitter of the heredi- 
tary alcoholic taint and of the neuroses which 
eventuate in insanity, imbecility, and nervous 
diseases. The prepotency of the alcoholic mother, 
in handing on to her offspring a constitution not 
only physically defective but mentally unstable, 
cannot be gainsaid. This view accords with common 
sense, even if exact statistical records are wanting, 
for not only is her condition at conception of 
moment, but so also is the fact that during utero- 
gestation and lactation the blood is charged with 
the toxic agent, specially so during pregnancy. 
The heredity may be ‘ immediate ’ from one or both 
parents, or ‘mediate’ from grandparents, the ‘im- 
mediates ’ having been free from the taint. And 
the heredity may be homogeneous or heterogene- 
ous : in the one group in^riety begets neurotic 
children ; in the other the inebriety of members of 
a family springs from neurotic parentage, which 
may not, and frequently does not, owe its existence 
to alcoholic excess. 

Four of the foremost advocates of the non-trans- 
mission of personally aMuired characters are 
Galton, Weissman, J. A. Tlioinson, and Archdall 
Reid — recognized authorities on the principles and 
laws of heredity. In their view environmental influ- 
ences plaj' a secondary part ; heredity is everything. 
One may ask the question in this connexion. Are 
the bad mental effects of vicious habits and alco- 
holic excess passed on to descendants, thus setting 
up racial degeneration ? Dr. Ford Robertson, fol- 
lowing Darwin, Maudsley, and Hartwig, traverses 
Dr. A. Reid’s proposition that ‘inborn characters 
are known to be transmissible from parent to off- 
spring,’ and postulates for himself the remarkable 
doctrine and dogma that ‘ offspring, ns far as can 
at present be determined, inherit no character 
wliatever from their parents. . . . The distinction 
between inborn and acquired characters has really 
no justification in modern scientific fact. . . .’ Al- 
though there is no inheritance of parental char- 
acters, there is of environmental influences, to which 
all that is of any importance in human ontogenetic 
evolution (».e. the development of the individual) is 
directly due. There is here evidence of acute dia- 
lectic diversity, as well as of uncertainty. 

3. Statistics. — The following statistics, which 
have a profound significance, are submitted in 
order to give some idea of (1) the annual mortality, 
sickness, and unemployment consequent upon ex- 
cessive indulgence ; and (2) the prevalence and cost 
of pauperism, pauper lunacy, criminality, and 
delinquency due to the same cause. 

{a) Mortality. — It was calculated twenty years 
ago (Dr. Norman Kerr) that 40,000 persons die 
annually in the United Kingdom from drunkenness 
and habitual drunkenness ; and Dr. Wakley, Editor 
of the Lancet and Coroner for Middlesex, not only 
confirmed this estimate, but put it higher. Of 
1500 inquests he attributed 900 at least to hard 
drinking, and he believed that from 10,000 to 
15,000 persons died annually in the Metropolis 
from drink, upon whom no inquest was held. For 
the United Kingdom this calculation would easily 
justify a total of 50,000. Deaths from suicide, 
drowning, and e.xposure totalled 7372 in one year 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and of these one may 
safely reckon that alcohol was responsible for 50 
per cent. Of deaths from accidents and negligence 
(13,386), 15 per cent may be attributed to the same 
cause. 

Infant mortality. — For the declining birth-rate 
in this and other lands, to which of late attention 
is constantly drawn, many causes are assigned, but 
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in the present connexion Tve are concerned only 
•with the great ■wastage occnrring in the depleted 
birth-rates through overlaying by drunken parents, 
especially mothers, parental neglect arising from 
over-indulgence and improper feeding, no cogniz- 
ance being here taken of premature births attribut- 
able to drunkenness, and to accidents arising 
therefrom. In regard to the suckling of infants, 
the milk of the alcoholic mother is both deticient 
in quantity and inferior in quality, in spite of the 
popular belief to the contrary in favour of stout 
and -wines ; and, further, there is defective ovulation 
and sterility. 

Comparative mortality for various trades and 
occupations, including the Licensed Trade itself . — 
According to Dr. Newsholme, if the comparative 
mortality figure for all men equals 1000, an equal 
number of gardeners would yield only 568 deaths, 
teachers 571, grocers 664, doctors 957 (midway), 
ivhile at the other end of the scale are brewers 1407, 
innkeepers and men-seiwants 1665, and file-makers 
J6S2. Comparing employees in inns, etc., with all 
other ocenpied males, it is found that, out of a 
given unmoer in each group, 8 times as many die 
from alcoholism, 5 times as many from gout, 
times as many from nen'ous diseases, 1| times as 
many from suicide, and 2i times as many from 
consumption. Kerarding the liability of drunkards 
to consumption, Frof. Brouardel (Paris) observes ; 
‘Alcoholism is, in fact, the most po'werful factor in 
the propamtion of tuberculosis,' and Dr. R. "W. 
Philip (Edinburgh) agrees: ‘The most vigorous 
man who becomes alcoholic is without resistance 
before it.’ 

Actuarial calcnlationa made with great care and 
exactitude by insurance offices are signilicant. The 
best offices incrca.se the premium as much as 50 per 
cent, and a few absolutely decline proposals of 
\KTBons in the drink trade. And, as regards ab- 
stainers and non-abstainers, the chances of life are 
no less than 2 to 1 in favour of the former. The 
ratio is much the same in regard to sickness, re- 
covery being speedier among the former. Tlie 
moral clearly is that he who desires to live long, 
wisely, and well should cither be a total abstainer 
or exceedingly temperate. For many persons total 
abstinence is a necessity of their being if they are 
not to make early shipwreck of their fives. 

(h) Crimes and petty offences . — In the United 
Kingdom there were 636,340 apprehensions in the 
year 1903. Tliese figures do not represent so many 
individuals as is often concluded, the same indi- 
vidnal figuring more than once in returns. A total 
of 318,000 persons who have been in the hands of 
the jwlice for homicide, assaults, petty thefts, pro- 
slitution, dnmkenness, disorderly conduct, etc., 
would be nearer the mark. The total admits of a 
further reduction to 273,000 as the number in which 
alcohol plays a chief part ; hut, as many persons 
commit petty oflences without being officially 
listed, it would be safe to put the number requit- 
ing, althougb not receiving, the attention of the 
police at 80,000— in all 353,000, or 1 to 12S of the 
population. In Scotland it Ls reckoned that there 
are 4700 recidivists, both of the criminal and of the 
petty oflendcr claves, waging (especially tlie 
rormer) an aggressive ■'var against society, of whom 
2500 are feeble-minded, debatiched, parasitic, petty 
oirendens, or 5 jicr 1000 of popniation— a ratio 
somewhat similar to that estimated by Mr. C. S 
Loch, C.B., for England. 

The sex-ratio of these p.ara-sitic offenders is 
remarkable a.s the frequency of convictions ad- 
vances. Thus from 1 1 to 20 conrictions, males are 
to females 100 ; 70 ; 21 to 50 convictions, 100:90; 
5! to 100 convictions, 109:160; 101 and npwanls 
lOO-.SS'k 

In Scotland, 2500 have been convicted and sent 


to prison 20 times, and 1330 more than 50 times. 
Referring to the 1330, Dr. John Mnepberson, {3oni- 
niissioner in Lunacy, makes the following trite 
observations as to the mental irresponsibility of 
such cases : 

‘It is only the shortness of human life -which limits the 
number.' Chronic drunkenness, habitual or periodic, he saj-s. 
is ‘a neurosis closely allied in its syiuptomatolosy and heredity 
to the other neuroses and to insanity'; and the true cause n 
‘ a defective heredity which (1) Induces the subject to crave for 
a particular mental state — not for alcohol, but for the slate 
which alcohol most conveniently produces ; (2) which provides 
the subject with a constitution which is particularly susceptible 
to the influence of such poisons as alcohol ; and (31 which is in 
many cases the cause of a mental nnsoundness Independent of 
alcohol.’ 

(c) Cost of prisons. — ^In the year 1909 the cost of 
prisons ivaa : in England, £720,340 ; Scotland, 
£95,790 ; Ireland, £114,660 — being a total of 
£930,790, It is safe to assume that, but for alcohol, 
not one-third of the -whole cost, or £310,000, would 
be required for this purpose. The daily prison 
population amounts to 26,000, of whom 17,000 are 
interned for crimes and offences directly connected 
with casual and habitual drunkenness. 

(d) Pauperism. — The number of paupers in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the cost to the 
country locally and imperially, may be roughly 
expressed as follows : paupers, 1,083,470 ; cost, 
£7,389,000. It is no exaggeration to say that 50 
per cent of pauperism and its cost may be ascribed 
to drunkenness and habitual drunkenness— in other 
words, 541,700 paupers and dependents are main- 
tained at a cost of £3,695,000. 

(e) Police. — Maintenance of the police force in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, numbering 
62,400 picked men (England and Wales 46,000, 
Scotland 5670, Ireland 10,740), falls little short of 
£6,000,000 per annum. Of this enormous sum, 
drunkenness, and offences and crimes connected 
directly with drunkenness, may he credited at least 
with one-third, £2,000,000, met from local taxation 
and imperial subventions. But this is not all. From 
the Civil Service Estimates (Class iii., ‘Law and 
Justice,’ pp. 229-353), consideration must be given 
to another set of heavy imperial charges under this 
head, amounting in all to £1,600,000 for County 
Courts, Supreme Court of Judicature, Reforma- 
tories and Industrial Schools, Criminal Asylums, 
etc. If to this enormous imperial total under the 
head of ‘Law and Justice’ be added the burdens 
falling upon local authorities under the same head, 
the total would not fall short of £2,600,000, of 
which drunkenness and allied offences may be 
debited -with 33 per cent, or £860,000. 

{f) Pauper lunatics.- — In the year 1910 these 
were: England 130,550, Scotland 18,340, Ireland 
24,140 — a total of 173,030. The annual (approxi- 
mate) cost of maintenance, inclusive of interest on 
buildings and land, -was £6,000,000. Assuming 
that alcohol directly and indirectly is responsible 
for 20 per cent of the insane poor, it follows that 
£1,200,000 per annum firom rates and Government 
grants are required to meet the burden of prond. 
ing for a daily population of 34,000 lunatics, 

(g) Excise and Ctistoms Eevenue for one year,-~ 
On the other side of the ledger must be placed the 
revenue raised by the duties on spirits, beer, wines, 
brandy, mm, etc., which may be put down at 
£35,000,000, When over against tiiis revenue i* 
put the cost and loss to the nation of £27,t200,00i3 
(sec Summary) in consequence of intcnii>erance, 
the benefit of the enormous revenue sinks into in- 
significance. £170,000,000 is spent annually on 
drink liy the nation. In the light of the facts and 
statistics submitted it is hardfy possible to con- 
template a graver ethical problem than this one of 
drunkenness, affecting as it doca so prcjudldally 
the individual, the family, the community, and th« 
common -wealth. 
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SUMMART OF TIIK FOBKflOIKO STATISTICS. 


1. Annual Slnrtaliy' . 

2, Sickness aijrl Unemployment 

5. law and J ustioe . . 

4. Police .... 

6. P.Tupcrism . . 

6. Pauper Lunacy 

7. Prisons . . . . - 

8. Cost of collecting Excise and 

Customs Duties . 


Numbers. 

160,000 


_.J,000) 
tOSilOOf 
*641,700 
*=34,000 
117,000 


Cost and Loss. 
£10,000,000 
£3,000,000 
£860,000 

£2,000,000 

£7,339,000 
£1,200,000 
£620,790 

£2,130,800 

£27,200,690 

t Value of each life £200. ® Apprehensions, t Police Force. 

• Paupers. = Pauper Lunatics m daily population, i Daily 
population. 

4, Responsibility in drunkenness : anomalies of 
the Civil and Criminal Law.— There would be 
no responsibility if intoxication following one bout 
tvere recognized as temporary insanity, or, after 
many bouts, ivith resultant organic disease of the 
brain, nervous system, and the bodily viscera (liver, 
lungs, kidneys, etc. ), as something more than tem- 
porar}' insanity. The civil law is inclined to throw 
Its shield over the drunkard; the criminal law, 
while not now in practice considering drunkenness 
an aggravation, does not consider it an excuse, in 
spite of the fact that the sale of drink is unfettered ; 
it will step in to save the drunkard only w'hen 
grave crimes are committed, and then (until quite 
recently) only to punish him with the view of re- 
aming him and deterring others— the latter a 
vain delusion, as people do not drink to commit 
crimes. Crime is an accident of the intoxicated 
state. A crime of violence is not in the drunkard’s 
thoughts at the start, and, after inhibition has gone 
and intoxication is established, the idea of deter- 
rence for him is as absurd as the notion that he had 
any true conception of his conduct. In 1843 the 
Bench of Judges laid down the law for England in 
regard to all forms of insanity, to the effect that 
to establish a defence it must be proved that, at 
the time of committing the act, the accused w'as 
labouring under such a defect of reason of the mind 
ns not to know tlie nature and quality of his act, 
or, in other words, as not to know that he wtm 
doing wrong. Accepting in relation to responsi- 
bility the test thus laid down, it must be apparent 
to the most ordinary observer that the intoxicated 
authors of crime (especially homicide, serious 
assaults, cruelty to children, etc. ), and therefore of 
80 per cent of all crimes (minor and petty offences 
due to drink are excluded in this connexion) imply- 
ing violence and recklessness, would not be held 
responsible, and rvould either be dealt with as 
persons insane at the time of committal, or in 
the public interest would be detained in prison for 
long periods because of the drunkenness rvhich led 
to tlie injury. In either case society w’ould be pro- 
tected agmnst such potentially dangerous elements 
detected in its midst, and justice would be fully 
satisfied. But rvhat of the drunkards in passed 
Do they take warning from those in esse">. Not at 
all. Later, in 1886, Justice Day said : ‘ Whatever 
the cause of the unconsciousness, a person not 
knowing the nature and quality of his act is irre- 
sponsible for it.’ The existing law recognizes that, 
u the drunkenness has not been voluntarily in- 
duced, responsibility has not been incurred. But 
who is to decide when dnmkenness is voluntary ? 
A ruling which has been viewed with much satis- 
faction was that given by Lord Low at Glasgow in 
1891. He expressed his willingness to give the 
accused the benefit of the belief that there was no 
raalice and no deliberation, but that he committed 
the crime while maddened by strong drink. While 
tliat was sufficient to take the case out of the cate- 
gory^ of murder, it still left the charge of culpable 
homicide. There have been several recent rulings 
of qmte another kind in the United Kingdom ; and 
vou V. — 7 


the ‘wilful’ nature of the crime, m well as the 
‘ voluntarily ’ indnced state of mind, has been 
much dwelt upon. The United States legal view 
is well put by an eminent New York jurist, Clark 
Bell, when he states that 

‘ the better rule of law undoubtedly now Is that if the person 
at the time of the commission of the act was unconscious and 
incapable of reflection or memory by intoxication, be could not 
be convicted. There must be motive and intention.’ 

Before leaving the ‘ wilful ’ nature of the_ crime 
and the ‘voluntarily’ induced state of mind, it 
may with reason be asked. Do such cases admit of 
other interpretations? Might it not be argued, 
both on its otvn merits and in the light of more 
enlightened judicial rulings, (1) whether a man 
drunk can legally do a wilful act ; (2) whether at 
any stage of a habitual or periodic drunkard’s 
bout the drinking was ‘voluntary,’ for that would 
imply the certainty of the absence of latent or 
patent physical and mental degeneration ; and (3) 
whether, admitting, as in the case of the occasional 
drunkard, that the imbibing of a moderite quan- 
tity was ‘ voluntary,’ the moment ini .bition is 
sufficientlyimpaired — sooner in some thai in others, 
by reason of temperament and habit, b a partial 
paralysis of the higher nerve centres hi the toxic 
agents — further drinking, leading up tc the par- 
oxysmal and frenzied states revealed ad nauseam 
in ourcriminal courts, becomes ‘involuntary.’ And 
these seem cases where a plea of ‘insane at the 
time ’ would be a good and valid one, or the result- 
ant crime would be reduced from murder of the 
first degree. 

The anomalies which emerge when the civil and 
criminal laws are examined in regard to drunken- 
ness are remarkable. As the capacity to perform 
intelligently an important act is liable to be seri- 
ously impaired, the plea of intoxication is admissible 
to vitiate civil acts. Witnesses in civil as well as 
in criminal trials, when visibly under tlie influence 
of drink, have been asked by judges to stand down ; 
or, if they are permitted to give evidence, _ it is 
properly discounted. In Scotland an intoxicated 
prisoner’s declaration is considered invalid. In 
England, the Lord Chancellor acting in Lunacy 
may, if an inquiry in lunacy has established that 
any one has oeen unable to manage his affairs 
through confirmed intoxication, take the person 
and property into his custody. Wills are voidable 
if made when the testator is drunk, whether the bout 
indulged in be by a casual or a habitual drunkard. 
Property sold or disposed of under such conditions 
may be followed by restitution when sobriety is 
attained. Contracts are now also voidable when 
the law discovers that the drunkennes,*- was con- 
nived at by the other party for purpose! of fraud. 
They become valid if ratified when sober. Intoxi- 
cation implies incapacity to consent, and a contract 
involves the mutual agreement of two minds, so 
that, if one party has no mind to agree, he cannot 
make a valin contract. It is not a question of two 
sober persons difl'ering in bargaining astuteness. 
This will always he ; hnt it is different when one of 
the two is drunk. In the United States it is held 
that, if the bargaining is fair and free from fraud 
and not over-reaching, it ivill stand, even although 
one of_ the parties was intoxicated. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in a Canadian 
case, held that the present view taken of drunken- 
ness rendered habitual drunkenness a sufficient 
ground for setting aside paternal rights. In 
Britisli law it has been ruled that, if either party 
to a marriage had been so far under the influence 
of drink as not to understand the nature and con- 
sequences of the act, proof of this would render 
the act invalid. It is presumed in such a case that 
there was no consummation. Thus, to all intents 
and purposes, the civil law shields the drunkard 
from the consequences of civil acts, testamentary 
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dispositions, and contracts made in a state of in- 
toxication— thus practically admitting the con- 
dition as one of non compos mentis for the time 
being. 

5 . Legislation affecting drunkenness. — (1) Great 
Britain . — In Great Britain, the Legislature, stimu- 
lated by Eeports of Koyal and Departmental Com- 
missions on Licensing, Poor Law, the Feeble-minded, 
and Habitual Oll'enders and Inebriates, has in recent 
years done a good deal with the object of removing 
temptation in congested slum areas. For the casual 
drunkard, the laws provide slight penal treatment 
involving a few days in prison or a small fine, for 
the payment of which time may be allowed by the 
Stipendiary, Justice, or Magistrate before imprison- 
ment takes effect ; or the offender may be liberated 
after imprisonment by part payment of the fine 
equivalent to the time still to be served in prison, 
the partial fine being provided by friends or by his 
oivn labour. For the reformation and protection 
of habitual drunkards, many of whom are feeble- 
minded, mentally unstable, and degenerate, the 
punishment meted out to ‘casuals’ is, in the vast 
majority of cases, applied to them, and only in a 
very few cases after conviction are the habituals 
sent to Certified or State Reformatories. The 
latter, maintained solely by the State, receive the 
Avorst, although not necessarily less reformable (the 
refractory and intractable), coses; the former, rvith 
its semi-penal atmosphere, the quieter and more 
hopeful cases, Avho for misconduct and insubordina- 
tion may be transferred to the latter. The inmates, 
on cause shoAvn, may be transferred from one to the 
other by order of the Secretary of State. The 
State Reformatories are supported by Government 
grants, the Certified by local rates and Treasury 
subventions; but, doAvn to the time of Arating, 
neither has been the success anticipated, or any- 
thing like it, OAving to the Avorking of the Acts. 
Stipendiaries and Magistrates have taken little 
advantage of the Act of 1898 as to Certified Re- 
formatories, and, Avhen they have taken advan- 
tage of it, they have hitherto selected wholly 
unpromising material in many cases. As regards 
cases suitable for the State Reformatories, Sheriffs 
and County Court Judges have not availed them- 
selves of the power conferred upon them. There 
is also a reluctence, on rating grounds, on the part 
of local authorities, singly or in combination, to 
build Certified Reformatories, or to contribute to 
the support of those in existence. To the Legis- 
lature the public must look for amendments of the 
Acts of 1879, 1888, and 1898, the serious defects of 
which experience has shoAvn to exist. A change 
is clamantly urged, so that the laAv may become 
effective, and not, what it is, practically a dead 
letter. Further compulsion is also required in 
regard to Avell-to-do habitual and periodic drunk- 
ards (dipsomaniacs), under the Acts of 1879 and 
1888, Avho do not come under the notice of the 
police, in order that they may enter licensed Re- 
treats. The effect of compulsion AA'ould certainly 
be that many such habituals noAv fully qualified 
for segregation and treatment Avould enter these 
Retreats voluntarily in terms of the laAv as it is at 
present, and would thus be saved from themselves, 
Avhire their families and substance Avould be pro- 
tected against folly and prodigality of the worst 
kind, which a century ago could be promptly met 
by interdiction. The Act of 1898 makes voluntary 
entrance easier, in so far as the signature of the 
applicant need only be attested by one Justice 
instead of tAvo, as formerly. The institut of the 
family council, knoAvn to French, Canadian, and 
Jersey laws, Avould be, for Great Britain, a step in 
the right direction. 

(2) America . — The United States passed the first 
Inebriate Act in 1854, under Avhich patients could 


enter a Retreat either voluntarily or by order of 
the Committee of the Habitual Drunkard. In 
1867, King’s County, N.Y., established a Home. 
Entrance Avas voluntary or by order of the Trus- 
tees of the Home, who Avere empowered to visit 
the County jail and select fit subjects. Further, 
on the report of a Commission of Inquiry to the 
effect that any person Avas a habitual drunkard, 
and incapable of managing his or her affairs, a 
Justice could commit to the Home such person for 
one year. The Home received 12 per cent of 
licence monies. In 1892 a Home for alcoholic and 
drug females was set up in Manhattan Island. 
The victims of either habit Avere admitted volun- 
tarily or under compulsion. When compulsion Avas 
resorted to, tAvo medical certificates Avere necessary 
and the order of a Judge, who could call for affi- 
davits or take proof. In 1867 the Washington 
Home, Chicago, Avns erected. This Home received, 
till expiry or original sentence, any person con- 
•victed of drunkenness or any misdemeanour occa- 
sioned thereby. In the same year the Pennsylvania 
Sanitorium opened its doors. When there Avas no 
Committee of the Habitual Drunkard, the institu- 
tion could receive him on presentation, by his 
guardian or friend, of the certificates of two doc- 
tors attested by a judicial officer. In Connecticut, 
in 1874, the Court of Probate, on the application of 
a majority of the Select men of the toAvn, could 
order an inquiry as to the allegation of habitual 
drunkenness arising from drink or drugs. This is 
the first reference to the need for investigating 
judicially tlie pernicious drug habit — unfortunately 
a groAving one in every civilized countrj’. If 
habitual drunkenness Avas proved, the patient aa’os 
conveyed to an inebriate asylum for a period of 
from 4 to 12 months ; if dipsomania, for 3 years. 
The dipsomaniac Avas thus vieAved in a Avorse light 
than the other. Superior coui-ts had the right to 
interfere and discharge at any time. In Neiv 
Jersey the application of a ‘voluntary’ requires 
to be attested by one Justice, or the applicant 
may present himself at the Home, and nil up a 
form, Avhich is as binding as Avhen attested by a 
Justice. A person drunk when received may, on 
becoming sober, sign a valid and binding applica- 
tion. The Massaenusetts Home has accommoda- 
tion for 200 patients. If one is unable to pay for 
maintenance, the Municipality may be called upon 
to meet the cost. Fort Hamilton Home, Brooklyn, 
is the principal institution receiving pauper inebri- 
ates, Although there is, on the Avhole, fairly good 
legislation in the United States in the interests of 
inebriates Avho are either Avell or comfortably off 
in the matter of resources, there is, as in Great 
Britain, practically no provision made for the im- 
pecunious, except for those falling into the hands 
of the police, and for them the proAusion is miser- 
ably inadequate. 

(3) British Colonies. — (a) Canada. — Nearly all 
the Provincial Legislatures have enacted effective 
measures for habitual inebriety. Ontario in 1873 
passed an Act to set up a Home for voluntary and 
involuntary inmates — the term_ of stay not to ex- 
ceed 12 months. A petition is presented to tlie 
Judge byrelatii'es or, in default, by friends, to the 
effect that the patient cannot control himself or Ins 
affairs ; the Judge grants a hearing ; a copy of the 
petition is served on the habitual drunkard ; the 
J udge summons Avitnesses ; he can interrogate 
the drunkard, Avho has the right to call as Avell 
as to examine AA-itnesses ; the Judge forAvards his 
decision and a copy of the evidence to the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Avho directs removal to a Home. 
In Quebec, in 1870, an Act Avas passed to provide 
for the interdiction and cure of habitual drunk- 
ards. Any Judge of the Superior Court of LoAver 
Canada can pronounce interdiction, and can appoint 
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a curator to manage the drunkard’s affairs, and 
control his person as in interdiction for insanity. 
A family council is called by the Judge to investi- 
gate the truth of allegations, and a petition is 
ser\'ed on the allepd ‘habitual,’ who may be re- 
lieved of interdiction after one year’s sobriety and 
regain civil rights. Wilful and knowing sale of 
drink to the interdicted is finable and fmnisliable. 
The curator, sometimes termed the guardian, may 
place his charge or ward in any licensed Home, 
and may remove him at any time. The Quebec 
Province law of interdiction closely resembles what 
obtained in Scotland 100 years ago, but fell into 
desuetude, although there are competent authori- 
ties who say it could, without statutory enactment, 
be revived again. In Manitoba the petition is pre- 
sented by a public officer. There is much to be 
said for the creation of such an official, as relatives 
are often placed in an invidious position, and will 
not move. Relatives and neighbours are sum- 
moned and put on oath. The interdicted may be 
confined in any place the Judge may think proper, 
and be visited once a month by a County ISheriff. 
While interdiction lasts, bargains, sales, and con- 
tracts made are null and void. The interdicted 
maj' be discharged and re-vested after proof of 12 
months’ abstinence. 

(b) Australia . — In 1874 the Legislature of South 
Australia set up a Home at Adelaide, and voted 
£3000. Voluntary’ admission could be obtained for 
12 months on application of the ‘ habitual ’ to any 
Justice. For involuntary admission, application 
was made by relatives or friends, The inebri- 
ate could be summoned before a Judge or special 
Magistrate or two Justices, and requested to show 
cause why he should not be committed to a Retreat 
for 12 months. Whether present at, or absent 
from, the trial to which he has been invited, if it 
is proved that he is an inebriate, he can be sent to 
the Retreat. Two medical certificates are neces- 
saiy,_ In Victoria, the legal niachinerj’, like the 
provision made, is much the same, except that for 
voluntary entrants only one Justice is required. 
In New South Wales theie are two kinds of 
Homes — one for those who can pay, the other a 
mixed penitentiary and inebriate asylum for quasi- 
criminal offenders. 

(c) Neiu Zealand . — Admission is either voluntary 
or involuntary. Residence is in a ward or division 
of a lunatic asylum, quite apart from the insane. 
Great difficulties, as might be looked for, have 
been experienced in complying with this part of 
statutory requirement, and special accommodation 
has long been considered urgent. 

6. Prophylaxis and therapeutics. — One of the 
few hopeful features of the drink problem is the 
gradual diminution in the use of alcohol in society 
and in the treatment of disease in hospitals and in 
private practice, until now it is at the vanishing 
point as a drug, stimulant, or tissue-builder. In 
7 of the principal London Hospitals from 1872 to 
1902, although She daily resident population has 
varied little, the expenditure on alcohol has fallen 
62 per cent. No less striking and satisfactory are 
the figures for the Wandsworth Union, in which 
the number of inmates, inclusive of the sick, has 
mcreased 288 per cent, while the spirit bill has 
fallen from £371 to £2, 7s. Equally interesting 
are the figures for the Hospitals of the Metro- 
politan Asylum Board for 1894 to 1005. The total 
under treatment for ‘fevers’ rose from 19,900 to 
“1,160, or 36 per cent, while the cost of stimulants 
fell 6S per cent, from £1388 to £515. The same 
tale could be told of every hospital in the land ; 
and it is e^ecially significant, since the fall is the 
outcome of the best clinical experience and scien- 
tific researcji. In surgical wards of hospitals and 
m maternities, patients operated upon rarely get 


alcohol, except for ‘shock’ and severe hsemorrhage, 
especially (Dr, W. L, Reid, Glasgow), 

and in these directions alcohol is being superseded 
by other and better substitutes. 

During a drinking bout numerous untoward or 
fatal accidents may occur, viz. gastritis (inflam- 
mation of stomach, which is perhaps the least to 
be feared, as the poison may he rejected), retention 
of urine, suffocation resulting from the position of 
the body (head resting on the chest), coma (when 
death takes place from deep toxic narcosis), ex- 
posure, drowning, or bodily injuries. Apoplexy is 
frequently mistaken for drunken coma, the person 
with the apoplectic seizure, it may be, smelling of 
alcohol. 

In regard to treatment, something requires to 
be said of what one might term orthodox medical 
treatment, and of the many puffed ‘ secret cures,’ 
freely advertised, regardless of expense, of which 
onl}’- the rich can avail themselves. Before admit- 
tance into any of the Homes in which the ‘secret’ 
cure is practised, a bargain is struck, and a big 
sum of money is paid down. Benevolence or 
philanthropy uoes not enter into the matter. The 
nature of the remedy, so far as the vendor is 
concerned, is kept ‘secret.’ But there is no secret 
about it, as nearly all such remedies have been 
analyzed by competent chemists, and their contents 
are known. As a rule, the composition of the best 
of them in no way differs from the composition of 
those prescribed by physicians who act for the good 
of the drunkard, and have no interest in the profits 
from the sale of the remedies. 

Strychnine, atropine, nux-voniica, hyosoine, bro- 
mides, quinine, di^talis, cap.sicum, and apomorphia 
for 6leeple.ssness, in very minute doses, are the chief 
ingredients of the ph3’sician’8 prescription, as they 
are of many of the ‘secret’ remedies ; and they are 
said to create a distaste for alcohol by restoring 
and bracing up the tissues to a healthy state. If 
by any of the remedies that are reallj' ‘quack’ a 
cure is said to have been effected, the ‘ cure’ is by 
‘suggestion,’ which sometimes is of good effect 
when aided by long abstinence, by the tonics al- 
luded to, and by healthy regimen, employment, 
and recreation. 
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DUALISM. — The term ‘dualism’ appears for 
the first time in Thomas Hj'de’s Hist, religionis 
veterum Persarum {e.g. cap. 9, p. 164), published 
in 1700, and is there applied to a system of tliouglit 
according to which tiiere exists an Evil Being co- 
ordinate and co-eternal with the primal Good. The 
word was employed in the same sense by Bayle (cf. 
art. ‘Zoroastre,’ in his Diet., ed. Paris, 1820) and 
Leibniz (in his Th6odic6e ; cf. Erdmann’s ed., Ber- 
lin, 1839-40, pp. 5476, 565a). It was then trans- 
ferred from the sphere of ethics and religion to 
tliatof metaphysics by Christian Wollf (1679-1754). 
Wolff applies the term ‘dualists’ to those who 
regard body and soul as mutually independent 
substances,^ and contrasts such thinkers with the 
monists, who would derive the totality of the real 
either from matter alone or from spirit alone. The 
Wolffian usage of the term is now by far the most 
generally recognized, although we still sometimes 
hnd the word applied to certain theories in ethics, 
epistemology, and the philosophy of religion. 

In its application to the relation between soul 
and body, spirit and Nature, the term ‘dualism’ 
lecalls a problem which goes back to a very early 
period, and which has received various solutions 
in the evolution of human thought. Among the 
ancient Greeks the tendency was to bring the 
physical and the psychical into very close relations 
vuth each other. Thus their philosophy begins 
with a naive monism — ^hylozoism ; and, m parti- 
cular, their artistic achievement reveals a marvel- 
lous harmony of the spiritual and the sensuous. 
But dualistic tendencies likewse began to mani- 
fest themselves at an early stage, as, e.g., in the 
teaching of the Orphics and Pythagoreans regard- 
ing the transmigration of souls — a doctrine which 
implies that the soul is independent of the body. 
In philosophy, however, it was Anaxagoras (q.v.) 
who first explicitly disengaged spirit or mind (vovs) 
from matter, setting the former, as the simple, 
the pure, the unmixed, in opposition to the latter;* 
and we may, therefore, speak of Anaxagoras as the 
first philosophical dualist. But the dualistic mode 
of thought finds its most magnificent expression in 
the philosophy of Plato, with its rigid separation 
of the world of Ideas from the manifold of sense. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, inclines rather towards 
monism, as appears from his definition of the soul 
as the entelechy of the body.* But his conception 
of the spirit {vovs) as something added to the process 

1 Psychologia Eatimalis, Frankfort, 1732, § 39 : ‘ Dualistae 
sunt, qui et subatantiamm materialium et immaterialium exis- 
tentiain admittunt.’ 

2 Cf. e.g. Aristotle^ Metaph. i._8 (Bekker, p. 9891, 14) : ^ria-X 
6’ tii'oi ptniyn^vcL vavra vhriv tov voO, toCtov Si afiiyi} n°vov itol 
KaOapov ; Phys. viji. 6 (2661, ^24) ; 6i6 sal ’Aro^ayopar opfftos Aeyct, 
TOV voOv aTra&^i ^do'/cuv Koi apAyg eXvai, inelSiprep /eiv^crewr apx^v 
avTOV TTOiei etvai' ovrto yap ay povtos Ktvotrj aKivip-os «v ical 
KpaTolg aptyTjs (Sv; de Anima, i. 2 (405a, 13); ’hva^ayopas S’ 
foiKC pivirepov kiyetv ilmxov re Kal vovv, xpvrai S' ip^otv iis ptS 
tjjviret, TzXgv apxvv ye tov vovv Tt^erat pLoXiara irdiTojv povov vovv 

aurbv roiv ovrtov arrSovv cTvat Koi dptyij re /cat KaSapov, 

o J)e Anima, ii. 1 (4121, 4) : «t Sg rt koivov eirl iratnjs 'pvxns Set 
Aryetv, eirj dv ivrehexeta. rj jrpwrij treSpaTos ^vert/cou opyavt/cou. 


Greek (W. L. Davidson), p. 107. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 111. 

Jewish (A. E. Suffrin), p. 112. 

of Nature from without, and separable from the 
body, bears an unmistakably dualistic character.' 
It is certainly true that in the later period of the 
ancient world the Stoics advocated a monistic 
hypothesis, bringing force and matter [bpaaTiKhv 
Kal v\ik6v) into close connexion with each other, 
and affirming the material nature of all reality; 
but when, in tbe further evolution of ancient social 
life, the old ideals began to lose their fervour, and 
the dark and painful aspects of experience more 
and more engaged tbe minds of men, and when, 
above all, dire moral perplexities began to be felt, 
matter gradually came to be regarded as something 
obstructive and evil — something from which the 
individual must try his best to deliver himself. 
Thus arose the ascetic ideal of life, and, hand in 
hand with it, a rigid dualism. Accordingly we 
find that the last great system of ancient thought, 
that of Plotinus, is pervaded by a vehement dis- 

f )aragement of sensuous matter, while the Intel- 
igible world and the world of sense are set in 
rigorous opposition to each other. See, further, 
the * Greek ’ section of this article. 

Christianity, in its essential principles, has no 
affinity with a dualism of this kinef. Lookmg 
upon all that exists as the handiwork of God, it 
cannot regard matter as something unworthy. Its 
firm contention is that the source of evil lies, not 
in matter, but in voluntary action, in the apostasy 
of spiritual beings from God. Another element 
which militates against the dualistic tendency is 
the fact that in Christianity the body ranks as an 
essential constituent of human nature, as is shown, 
in particular, by the doctrine of a bodily resur- 
rection. Notwithstanding these facts, however, 
Greek and Oriental dualism forced their way into 
the early Church on a wide scale, and, as appears 
from the prevalence of asceticism (see Asceticism 
[Christian]), gained a vast influence over the Chris- 
tian mind. As we might expect, its grasp was 
still further strengthened by the Platonism which 
prevailed in the first half of the mediaeval period. 
On the other hand, the ascendancy of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy in the culminating stages of 
mediaeval thought was, in the domain of natural 
science, rather favourable to monism, since it did 
not permit of any hard and fast antagonism be- 
tween body and soul. But the Aristotelian view 
at length underwent a certain modification, in so 
far as the champions of mediaeval Aristotelianism, 
AJbertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, held that 
the vegetative and animal faculties of the soul, 
which Aristotle himself assigned wholly to the 
body, are conditioned by the bodily organs only 
in their temporal functions, and therefore also 
share in the immortality of the spirit. _ This view 
was oFficiaBy recognized as the doctrine of the 

J Cf. de Animal. Gen. ii. 3 (7365, 27) : Xeim-rai Se tov voyvpovov 
6vpa.Qtv eiretcrtepai Kai Belov etj'ai fiovov ovSev yap avTOV Tp 
yeta KOtt'uvei ivepyeia ; de Animas ii. 2 (413&, 25) 

\Scila o ^vxfj^ verof erepov eXveUf #cal toi^ fiovov evSeX^^^ 

XtopC^eaBat KoBdrrep to dtSiov tov 4>^aprovo 
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Catholic Church by the Council of Vienne {A.p. 
1311 )- , , ^ 

Modern philosophy, as maumrated by Descartes 
{q.v.), opened with an unqualified dualism. The 
conceptions of matter and mind were now for the 
first time precisely defined, and clearly distin- 
guished from each other. Descartes’ definition of 
body and soul respectively as substantia extcnsa 
and substantia cogitans obviously made it impos- 
sible to bring the two under a single concept, since 
the ‘ thinking substance ’ is stated to be absolutely 
indivisible, while the spatially extended substance 
is capable of infinite division. Body and soul 
liave thus no internal principle of unity, but are 
simply joined together by the wiU of God. A dis- 
tinction so absolute could not, of course, remain 
jjermanently unchallenged, but it sufficed at least 
to put an end to the hitherto prevailing confusion 
between the physical and the psychological inter- 
pretation of phenomena, and made it henceforth 
necessary to explain Nature by Nature, and the 
psychical by the psychical. The natural sciences, 
in particular, had suffered serious detriment from 
a theory which explained physical and physio- 
logical processes — more especially the formation, 
growth, and nutriment of organic bodies — as im- 
mediately due to the workings of the soul ; for, of 
course, the practice of tracing natural phenomena 
to psychical causes stood in the way of all advance 
in exact science, and it was the aualism of Des- 
cartes, with its precise delimitation of concepts, 
that first brought such advance within the range 
of possibility. 

This dualism maintained its ground as the domi- 
nant hypothesis of the period of Illumination, and 
Wolff himself claimed unequivocally to be a dualist. 
But Descartes’ accentuation of the antithesis be- 
tween mind and matter evoked an endeavour to 
bridge the gulf in some way, and to find some 
explanation of the connexion that actually obtains. 
Descartes himself manifests this striving in his 
doctrine that the physical and the psychical have 
their point of contact in the pineal gland ; and fur- 
ther instances are found in occasionalism, with 
its belief that material and spiritual processes are 
maintained in mutual harmony by Divine agency ; 
in the system of Spinoza, wiio regarded the two 
great divisions of phenomena as the attributes of 
a single substance; and in Leibniz’s doctrine of 
monads, which derives all reality from spirit, and 
explains the body as simply a congeries of souls. 

A defection from the prevailing belief in dualism, 
however, ensued only with the break-up of the 
Illumination and the emergence of new currents 
of thought. Various factors combined to make a 
stand against it. First of all, the movement to- 
wards an artistic interpretation of life and a more 
natural conception of reality — as found alike in 
the neq-humanism represented by Goethe and in 
romanticism — intensified the need of an inherent 
connexion between Nature and sjiirit, the sensuous 
and the non-sensuous. Then came the speculative 
philosophy of Germany, with its interpretation of 
all reality as but the evolution of spiritual life.* 
But the most poteut factor of all was modern 
science, which demonstrated in countless ways the 
dependence ol psychical life upon the body and 
pojlily conditions, alike in the experience of the 
mdinduaJ and throughout the entire range of or- 
ganic being. This forms the starting-point of the 
theory which with special emphasis now claims 
the name of monism, and rejects everything in the 
nature of a self-sustained psychical life. Never- 
theless, 08 has been well said by so eminent a con- 

'Cf., t.g., Fichte, ll'erie, iv. 373: ‘One who In any wise 
? existence ot a material world, though only along 
mth and beside the spiritual — dualism as they call it — is no 
philosopher." 


temporary thinker as Wundt, this monism is in 
essence simply a reversion to the hylozoism of the 
Ionic philosophers ; and it is certainly open to doubt 
whether the question is quite as simple as nionists 
make out, and whether the entire intellectual 
movement of centuries has, in so fundamental a 
problem, been barren of all result, as monists must 
perforce maintain. This point will be further dealt 
with, however, in the article Monism ; and it need 
only be said meanwhile that it is one thing to think 
of the world as in the last resort sundered into 
absolutely diverse provinces, and quite another to 
regard human experience as embracing ditterent 
starting-points and different movements, which can 
be brouglit into closer relations only by degrees 
and in virtue of progressive intellectual effort. It 
is impossible that dualism should constitute the 
final phase of human thought; but, in view of such 
consummation, it has an important function to per- 
form, viz. to put obstacles in the way of a premature 
synthesis, .and to insist upon a full recognition of 
the antitheses actually present in human experi- 
ence. Dualism, in virtue of its precise definition 
of concepts, acts as a corrective to that confusion 
into which monism so easily lapses; and, to realize 
the value of such a r6le, we need but recall the 
aphorism of Bacon : ‘ veritas potius emergit ex 
errore quam ex confusione.’ ’ 

LiTKRAruKE. — R. Eisler, Worterbuch der philos. Segriffe^, 
Berlin, lUOB, s.v. • Dualismus ’ ; L. Stein, Dtialismus Oder 
Slimihinm} Eine Untersuchung uber die doppelte Wabrfteit, 
Berlin, 1009 ; R. Eucken, Geistige Slrmnungen der Gegenwart*, 
Leipzig, 1909, p, 170 IT. (an English translation will appear 
shortly). K. EuCKEN. 

DUALISM (American). — The view which has 
obtained in several quarters, that an ethical dualism 
exists in the religions of many of the American 
Indian tribes, is a wholly mistaken one. No ethical 
contrast existed in the native mind between those 
deities who assisted man and those who were 
actively hostile to him ; and it has been made 
abundantly clear that such dualistic ideas as liave 
been found connected with other religious concep- 
tions of American Indian peoples owe their origin 
to contact with the whites. The view that dualism 
did exist arose from the misconceptions of early 
missionaries, assisted in many instances by the 
mistranslation of native words. 

‘The idea that the Creeks know anything of a devil is an 
invention of the missionaries ’ (Uatschet, op, cit. infra, i. 216). 
‘The Hidatsa believe neither in a hell nor a devil ’ (Matthews, 
op. cit. infra, p. xxii). 

I In some cases the same word which the mission- 
aries liave employed to translate ‘ devil ’ they have 
been compelled to use to render ‘spirit.’ The 
early inissionaries regarded the gods of the Indians 
as devils, and tauglit their converts to look upon 
them as such, hut in some cases the natives dis- 
agreed with their teachers, attempting to explain 
to them that their deities were the bringers of all 
good tilings, and by no means evil. This, of course, 
implied not that their gods were ‘good’ in the 
ethical sense, that they loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity, but that they conferred on man 
the merely material blessings necessary to savage 
existence. Winslow, in his Good News from New 
England (1622), says that the Indians worship a 
good power called Kielitan, and another ‘ who, as 
farre as wee can conceive, is the Devill,’ named 
Hobbamook, or Hobbanioqui. The former of 
those names is merely the word ‘great’ in the 
iUgonquin language, and is probably an abbrevia- 
tion of Kittanitowit, the ‘ Great Manitou’ — a vague 
term mentioned by Williams and other early 
writers, and in all probability manufactured by 
them (see Duponceau, Langues de VAmtrigue du 
Nord). On the other hand, the god whom Wrinslow 
likens to the power of evil was, in fact, a deity 
whose special function was the cure of diseases ; 
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he was also a protector in dreams, and is explained and Irish texts, and the witness of folk-survivals 
by Jarvis as ‘ the Oka, or tutelary deity, which reveal it almost wholly as a Nature-religion. To 
each Indian worships.’ some extent the dualism which is more or less 

In the religious conceptions of some tribes the present in all Nature-religions characterized Celtic 
same god is both ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ in the sense mythology, but how far it was also an ethical 
that he distributes equally joy and sorrow. Thus dualism is quite obscure. As the religion of a 
Jnrupari, worshipped by tlie Uapes of Brazil, is people who were largely engaged in agriculture, 
the name for the supernatural in general, from there was a cult of divinities and spirits of growth 
which all things come, good and evil. In the and fertility whose power and influence might be 
majority of American religions, however, the aided by magical ritual. Opposed to growth and 
supreme deity is ‘ good ’ in a purely material sense, fertility were blight, disease, and death, the evi- 
Thus Aka-I^^anet, sometimes mentioned as the donee of which was seen in pestilence, in bad 
father of evil in the mythology of tlie Araucans of seasons, and in the desolation of winter. As 
Chile, is, in reality, a benign power throned in the growth and fertility were the work of beneficent 
Pleiades, who sends fruits and flowers to the earth, deities, so those evils were probably regarded as 
In the same way the Supay of the Peruviana and brought about by personal agencies of a super- 
the Mictla of the Nahuatlacans were not embodi- natural and evil character. The drama of Nature 


ments of the evil principle, but simply gods of the 
dead, corresponding to the classical Pluto. The 
Jesuit missionaries rarely distinguish between good 
and evil deities, when speaking of the religions of 
the northern tribes ; and the Moravian Brethren, 
writing of the Algonquins and Iroquois, state that 
‘the idea of a devil, a prince of darkness, they 
first received in later times through the Europeans.’ 

‘ I have never been able to discover from the Dakotas them- 
selves,' writes the Rev. G. H. Pond, a missionary to them for 
eighteen years, ‘ the least degree of ovideiioe that they divide 
the gods into classes of good and evil, and am persuaded that 
those persons who represent them as doing so do It incon- 
siderately, and because it is so natural to subscribe to a long- 
cherished popular opinion' (ap. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
p, 042). 

Myths have arisen in several Indian mythologies 
since the tribes in whose religions they occur have 
come into contact with Europeans. In these 
myths the concepts of good and evil, os known to 
civilized nations, are introduced ; and several 
myths have been altered to bring the older 
conceptions into line with the newly-introduced 
idea of dualism. The comparatively late introduc- 
tion of such views finds remarkable confirmation 
in the myths of the Kiche (Quich4) of Guatemala, 
which are recorded in the Popol Vuh, a compilation 
of native myths made by a Christianized Kiche 
scribe of the 17th century. Dimly conscious, 
perhaps, that his version of these myths was 
coloured by the opinions of a lately-adopted 
Christianity, he says of the Lords of Xibalba, the 
rulers of the Kiche Hades ; ‘ In the old times they 
did not have much power. They were but annoyers 
and opposers of men, and, in truth, they were 
not regarded as gods.’ Speaking of the Mayas, 
Cogolludo says: ‘The devil is called by them 
Xibilha,’ the derivation of which name is from a 
root meaning ‘ to fear ’ ; it relates to the fear 
inseparable from the idea of death, and has no 
connexion in any way with the idea of evil in the 
abstract. The gods of the American Indians, like 
those of other savages, are too anthropomorphic in 
their nature, too entirely savage themselves, to 
partake of higher ethical qualities. Personal spite 
or tribal feuds may render some more inimical than 
others, but always purely from self-interest, and 
not through a love of evil for evil’s sake. Some, 
again, favour man, but always from similar motives, 
and not from any purely ethical sense of virtue. 

Litbiuturb. — O. G. Brinton, Myths of the Neie World (Srd 
ed. revised), Philadelphia, 1905; A. S. Gatschet, Migration 
Legend of the Creek Indians, Philadelphia, 1884 ; P. S. 
Duponceau, Langues de VAmirique du A’ord, Paris, 1838; 
Jarvis, 'Discourse on the Religion ot the Ind. Tribes of N. 
America’ (in the Trans, of H.T. Hist. Soc., 1819); G. H. 
Loskiel, (iesch. der Miss, der eoang. Drdder, Darby, 1789; 
Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Pliiladelpliia, 1851-59; L. Spence, 
I’opol Vwh, London, 1903; W. Matthews, Oraminar of the 
f/idatea, New York, 1873. LEWIS SPENCE. 

DUALISM (Celtic). — ^Little or nothing is knotvn 
to us of the religion of the ancient Celts as an 
ethical religion. The references to it in classical 
writers, the evidence of inscriptions, the Welsh 


showed that the sun was sometimes vanquished by 
cloud and storm, though it soon renewed its vigour; 
that summer with all its exuberant life died at the 
coming of winter, but that it returned again full of 
vitality; that vegetation perished, but that it re- 
vived annually in ample plenitude. But what was 
true of Nature was true also, in mythology, of the 
personal and supernatural forces behind it. Benefi- 
cent and evil powers were in conflict. Year by 
year the struggle went on, year by year the gotis 
of growth suflered deadly harm, but appeared 
again as triumphant conquerors to renew the 
struggle once more. Myth came to speak of this 
perennial conflict as having happened once for all, 
as if some gods had perished in spite of their im- 
mortality. But the struggle, nevertheless, went 
on year by year. The gods might perish, but only 
for a time. They were immortal ; they only 
seemed to be wounded and to die. 

Such a dualistic inj thologj’ as this seems to be 
represented by the euhemerized account of the 
battles between Fomorians and Tuatha D4 Danann 
in the Irish texts. Whatever the Fomorians were 
in origin, whether the gods of aboriginal tribes in 
Ireland, or of a group of Celtic tribes at war with 
another group, it is evident that they had come to 
be regarded as evil and malicious, and could thus 
be equated with the baneful personages alrea^ 
known to Celtic mythology as hostile to the gods 
of growth and fertility. It is evident that the 
Irish Celts posses.sed a somewhat elaborate mythi- 
cal rendering of the dualism of Nature, and this 
seems to survive in the account of the battle or 
battles of Magtured. But, after the Christianizing 
of Ireland, the old gods had gradually come to be re- 
garded as kings and warriors, and thiseuhemerizing 
process was completed by the annalists. Hence in 
the account of the battles, while it is evident that 
in some aspects the hostile forces are more than 
human, the gods are described os kings and great 
warriors or as craftsmen. The Fomorians appear 
as the baneful race, more or less demoniac, in- 
habiting Ireland before the arrival of the Tuatha 
D6 Danann. But we also hear of the Firbolgs and 
other peoples, who are clearly the aboriginal races 
of Ireland, and whose gods the Fomorians are some- 
times said to be. llie Tuatha D6 Danann are 
certainly the gods of the Irish Celts or of some 
large group of them. 

Early Irish literature know only one battle of Maprtured, in 
which Firbolus and Fomorians were overthrown together. But 
in later accounts tlie battle is duplicated, and tne first fight 
takes place at Magtured in Mayo, and the second at Magtured 
in Sligo, twenty-seven years after the flrst. In the first battle 
the leader of the "Tuatha D6 Danann, Nuada, loses his hand, and 
for this reason the kingdom is temporarily taken from him 
and given to Bros, the son of a Fomorian by a woman of the 
Tuatlin V6 Danann. There is the usual Inconsistency of raj-th 
here and elsewhere In these notices. The Tuatha Do Daimnn 
have just landed in Ireland, but already some of them have 
united with the Fomorians in marriage. This inconsistency 
escaped the euhemerizing chroniclers, out It clearly points to 
the fact that Fomorians and Tuatha D6 Danann were super- 
uatural and Divine, not human races successively arriving m 
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Ireland, and, though in conflict, yet, iiko conflicting barbarous 
tribes, occasionally uniting In marriage. The second battle took 
place on Sainhain'(Nov. Ist), the leetival which began the Oeltio 
winter (see FcsTiVAts [Celtic]). Meanwhile the Tuatha D4 
Danann had been forced to pay tribute to the Fomorians and 
to perlonn menial duties for them, in spite of tlieir having been 
conquerors. This shows that the euhemerists probablj’ mis- 
understood the old myths, which may have been known to them 
only in a garbled form. Myths must have told of the temporary 
defeat and subjection of the beneflcent Nature-gods, followed 
by their final triumph, not of a subjection after a victory. 
Following the annalistic account, wo find that the cscactlons 
demanded bv Brcs led to discontent. For his niggardliness he 
was satWzed 'ay a poet, and ‘ nought hut decay was on him 
from that hour.' Meanwhile Nuada had recovered his hand, 
and Brcs was forced to abandon the throne. In grief and anger 
he went to collect an army from his father, who sent him to 
Balor and to Indcch. These assembled their forces and pre- 
pared to attack the Tuatha Di Danann. In the course of the 
battle which followed, Indcch wounded Ogma (probably a 
culture-god), and Bator (a personifleation of the evil eye) slow 
Nuada, but himself received a mortal wound from Lug (perhaps 
a sun-god). This put an end to the battle ; the Fomorians were 
routed, and fled to their own part of the country. 

Another inconsistency in the ouhemcrited account is that, 
while the first battle is fought on Beltane, tlic beginning of 
summer, Uie second is fought on Sanilmin. One would natur- 
ally expect that powers of blight would- be represented as 
vanquished not on a winter but on a summer festival. Perhaps 
the old myths told of tho defeat and subjection of the gods on 
Samhaln, and of their victor}' over tho powers of bllglit on 
Beltane. 

It is clear that the Fomorians, in thoir opposition 
to the Tuatha D6 Danann, and from the sinister 
clmracter assigned to them in folk-tradition, had 
come to be regarded in mythology as identical with 
beings wlio, to tho Celts of Ireland, represented the 
powers of Nature which wore Iiostile to man and 
to his gods. Blight, disease, fog, winter, tho raging 
sea, and all influences of evil are personified in the 
Fomorians. Before tliein men trembled, yet they 
wore not wholly cast doivn, for they knew that 
the bright immortal gods, who gave light and 
caused growth, were on their side and fought 
against their enemies.* 

A similar euheraerized version of old dualistic 
myths, though presented in a more romantic form, 
is perhaps to be found in the Welsh story of LMdd 
and Lltvdys. 

Uflddisan old divinity (perhaps tho equivalent of the Irish 
Nua<Ia) wbo» in this story, figures as a king of Dritain. His 
country Is subjected to three plagues : that of tho race of tho 
Coranians, who hear every whisper wherever it is spoken *, that 
of a shriek heard all over the Island on ftlay £vc, \s hich scares 
every one, and leaves animals, trees, earth, and water barren ; 
and that of the mysterious disappearance of a year’s supply of 
food. From these three plagues Licvciys by his advice releases 
Llfidd and his pe^lc. He gives him insects which ho must 
bruise in water. Then, having called together his people and 
the Coranians, he is to throw the water over them. It will poison 
the Coranians, but do no harm to the men of his own race. 
The second plague is caused by the attack made on the dragon 
of the land by a foreign dragon, and Llo^elya instructs LlQdd 
how to capture both. This is done, and Llfidd buries thorn in a 
tustvam at Dinas Emreia in Snowdon. The third plague is 
<»U8cd by a mighty magician who, while every one Is lulled to 
sleep by his magic, carries off the store of provisions. LlQdd 
must, therefore, watch, and, whenever ho feels a desire to 
Jjeep, muht plunge into a cauldron of cold water. Following 
this advice, he captures and overpowers the magician, who be- 
wmes his vassal (Loth, i/ottnooton, Paris, 1889, i. 173). The 
Coranians are described in tho Triads as a hostiio race of In- 
vadere, and, contrary to this story, they arc said never to havo 
left the island (Loth, ii. 250, 274). But the methe^ of getting 
rid of them, as well as the incidents of the dragons and tho 
magician, shows that we are not dealing with actual tribes. As 
Kins hi« shown, they may be a race of dwarfs, their name prob- 
» 1 . derived from edrr, ‘dwarf.* Tiiey also survive in 
n elsh folk-belief as a kind of mischievous fairies (Ce/tie Ueathen^ 
dom, London, 1888, p, 600; of. the Breton dwarf fairies, tho 
CoTf and Corrigan'), 

The question arises whether there is not here something 
analogous to the strife of Fomorians and Tuatha D6 Danann. 
In all three incidents we have a whole realm Buffering from 
plagues ; in the last two, fertility and plenty ore destroyed, 
j offspring, animals and vegetation are 

oiighted, and food is stolen away. The dragon plague occurs 
On 5Iay-dav (Beltane), and fn a Triad the plague of tho Cor- 
anians has its place taken by that of March Malaon from beyond 
the sea, and is called ' the oppression of the Ist of ilay/ Rhj^s 


^ oc^unt of tho battles, seo Harl. MS 6280, text at 
I *’ • d’Arbois do Jubaliivillo, Cou 

1884] pasrim ; and for tho probab 
p tit the Fomorians, see art. Oemb in voL I 


has pointed out tho similarity of March to Iforc, a Fomorian 
king who levied a tax of two-thirds of their children, corn, 
and milk on tho Noinedians every Samhnin eve, and has also 
shown that Malaen is perhaps connected with words denoting 
something demoniao (op. off. 600). 

Tho Incidents of the Welsh story may bo based on earlier 
myths or on ritual customs ombodyiug the belief in powers hostile 
to growth and fertility and to their gods. LlDdd, like Nuada, 
is probably a god of growth, and this may bo referred to in the 
tale, not only in the foot that ho overcomes beings who cause 
dearth and barrenness, but in the fact that his generosity and 
liberality in giving meat and drink to all who sought thorn are 
particularly mentioned. It is not clear, however, why the 
UostUlly should havo been most active on May-day, hut this 
may bo a misunderstanding, os in the Irish story, and it is said 
that tlio dragons ore overcome on May-eve. 

Ifc is not unlikely that these dualistic myths -were 
connected tvith ritual acts. Another romantic 
Welsh story, based upon an earlier myth, is 
strongly suggestive of this. 

LIfidd had a daugliter Croidylad, who was to wed Gwythur, 
but before tlio wedding Gwyn abducted her, A fight ensued. 
In which Gwyn was victorious, forcing one of his antagonists to 
cat his dead father’s heart. On this. King Arthur interfered, 
and commanded that Crcldylad should stay at her lather's 
house, while Gwyn and Gwythur were to fight for her every 
year on the Ut of May until tho Day of Judgment. Then the 
victor should gain her hand (Loth, i. 2691.). 

The myth on which this story is based may have 
arisen as e.xplanatory of actual ritual combats in 
which the beneficent and Imrtful powers were re- 
presented dramatically. Traces of these ritual 
combats survived in folk-custom. 

Thus, in tho Isle of Man on May -day a young girl w.as made 
Queen of the May, and was attended by a ‘captain’ and several 
other persons. There was also a Queen of Winter and her com. 
pany. Both parties were symholleally arrayed, and met in 
mimlo combat on the May festival. If the Queen of the May 
was captured, sho was ransomed by her men fora sum of money, 
which was then spent on a feast in which all joined (Train, ItU 
of Man, Douglas, 1846, li. 118). 

Such mimic fights between human representa- 
tives of Summer and Winter are common in Euro- 
pean folk-custom, and are survivals from primitive 
ritual, which was intended magically to assist the 
beneficent powers of growth in their combat with 
those of blight and death, while at the same time 
auguries of tho probable fertility of tho season 
were no doubt drawn from the course of the fight 
(for examples, seo Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng. tr,, 
liondon, 1880^, ii. 7G4 f. ; Frazer, GB\ 1900, 
ii. 99 f.). The ritual was connected with the dual- 
istio idea of 

‘a quarrel or war botwoon the two powers of tho year. . . . 
Summer and Winter ore at war with one another, exactly like 
Day and Night; Day and Summer gladden, ns Night and 
Winter vex tho world.’ In tho ritual ‘Summer comes oil 
victorious, and Winter is defeated; the people supply, as it 
were, Oie chorus of spectators, and break out into praises of tho 
conqueror’ (Grimm, 702, 704). 


But, as the true meaning and purpose of the 
ritual were gradually forgotten, tiie mythical ideas 
which they dramatized would be expressed difl'er- 
cntly — in some cases, perhaps, more elaborately. 
Both myth and ritual of a dualistic kind probably 
gave rise to the story of Creidylad, the daughter of 
a god of grow'tli. Nor, indeed, is it impossible that 
tho stories of the battle of Magtured may liavo 
O'Wed somotliing to tho suggestiveness of those 
ritual combats. These took place at the begin- 
ning of summer, ivlien tho vigour of the powers of 

f rowth had increased, and that of the powers of 
light had as clearly decreased. This, Avhich was 
regarded os the result of a long combat, was so 
represented in the ritual and described in myth. 

In general the ritual of the Celtic festivals was 
largely directed to aiding the sun and other powers 
by which fertility was increased. The bonfire 
which had so prominent a place on these occasions 
was a kind of sun-charm (see Festivals [Celtic]). 
It is probable also that tho human victims slain at 
an earlier time at these festivals, as representatives 
of tlie spirit or god of vegetation, were later re- 
garded 08 sacrifices offered to propitiate the evil 
powers which arrayed themselves against man and 
tua bcucficent deities, unless they were siruply 
regarded os propitiating the latter. 
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The actiTity of hostile powers of blight was 
naturally greater in winter, and this appears to be 
referred to both in tales in Irish texts which are 
the ddbris of old myths, and in popular traditional 
beliefs. In these, demoniac beings of all kinds are 
regarded as peculiarly active and malevolent at 
Samhain (the beginning of ^vinter), ‘Malignant 
bird-flocks’ issue from the hell-gate of Ireland 
every Ssmhain-eve, to blight the crops and to 
kill anirf als. ‘ Demon women ’ always appear on 
that ni^>t, and they resemble the SamfMnach, a 
November demon believed in the Highlands to 
steal ch'Jdren and work other mischief. The 
activity of witches and other evil beings, of fairies 
who abduct human beings, and of the dead at that 
time is also suggestive in this connexion (see Joyce, 
Social Hist, of Anc. Ireland, 1903, ii. 556 ; HCel x. 
[1889] 214, 225, xxiv. [1903] 172 ; Celtic Magazine, 
ix. [1883] 209). Nor is it unlikely that some of the 
demoniac beings of later Celtic superstition were 
not simply older beneficent gods or spirits to whom 
an evil character bad been assigned as tbe result of 
the adoption of a new religion ; it is probable that 
already m pagan times they represented the powers 
of Nature m its more hostile aspects. 

Thus, though the evidence for Celtic dualism is 
not extensive, and is largely inferential, there is no 
reason to doubt that a certain belief in opposing 
powers, such as is a necessary part of all Nature- 
religions, did exist. How far that ever became a 
more ethical dualism is quite unknown, 

LiTERATCn*. — This Is sufHcientlr given in the article. See 
also MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edin., 1911. 

J. A, MacCulloch. 

DUALISM (Egyptian), — i. General. — Egyp- 
tian religion exhibits, ‘ fossilized ’ in the different 
stratifications of its various religious periods, the 
whole series of dualistic notions that we find to-day 
in all the other religions. Thus, in a good many 
of the chapters of the difierent ‘Books of the 
Dead,’ we find traces of a pre-historic period when 
dualisu , in the humblest sense of the term, may 
be seen in process of formation, and in a form 
analogcrs in many respects to what exists at pre- 
sent among numerous mack tribes of the African 
continent. Every good or bad incident experi- 
enced or observed by the individual is the work of 
‘ spirits,’ visible or invisible (see Demons and 
Spirits [Egyp.]) ; every occurrence of which man 
feels the counter-blow is the result of these en- 
counters. In this Egyptian realm of primitive 
religion, as im every other part of creation, no 
single spirit is specifically good or bad (generally 
speaking, however, the tendency is towards the 
pessimistic side, as is the case with the majority 
of savage notions) ; all spirits are irritable, and 
hungry, and simply try to gratify their instincts, 
which are the same as those of all other beings of 
the visible world. But the personal experiences 
gathered from generations of Egyptians, and col- 
rected by sorcerer-priests, led to the notion that 
these spirits were under the command of stronger 
spirits, who were their masters. It is not even 
said that these masters are good ; they arc simply 
the controllers of beings whose attacks are feared 
by man. 

Men’s business is to tiy to steal from the most 
powerful spirits the knowledge of the means em- 
ployed by them, to seize their arms, and, above 
all, to disguise themselves as these very spirits 
themselves. Men, therefore, always pretend to 
‘be’ BC2fi and such spirits or gods, in order to 
hare m^re power ; but such substitution does not 
involve any condusion ns to a permanent char- i 
acter of good-will or even of protection so far as i 
the spirit is concerned in whose name they act or 
claim to act- Fugitive traits of dualism appear. 
AHiance or identification with the most powerful 


spirits necessitates an attempt at classification 
and the attributing to a certain number of them 
of the permanent characteristics of beings useful, 
or even to a certain extent favourable, to man. 

! They are not yet called beneficent. A tacit 
alliance is formed between certain spirits and cer- 
tain men, with a tendency to mutual obligations, 
based on experimental utility. At the same time, 
the classification of ‘ spirits ’ (and of the good and 
bad forces controlled by them) ceases to be an 
individual appreciation. The knowledge acquired, 
by traditional teaching, of the means (forniul®, 
talismans, mimetic disguises, etc.) of working upon 
these spirits brings into existence, for the advan- 
tage of the initiated, a list of the powers that are 
generally hostile or sympathetic. The use of this 
seems to have been reserved at first to a social class 
or tribal group. 

In certain chapters of the Book of the Dead, 
which are evidently of less remote composition, 
we see the properly so-called dualistic notion of a 
permanent conflict between the different kinds of 
important spirits very nearly taking definite sepa- 
rate shape, with an idea of an earthly opposition 
(giving, of course, the word ‘ earth,’ or ‘ universe,’ 
tlie very narrow sense of that patch of ground in- 
habited by the group in question). The observa- 
tion of the actions of animate beings, and of natural 
incidents and phenomena, and the efibrts to con- 
nect c.ause and eflect, lead to a more or less 
laboured adjustment of this elementary co-ordi- 
nation. Light and darkness, health and sickness, 
calm and storm, abundance and want, range them- 
selves in two armies, into whose ranks step the 
various visible beings (fauna and flora), then the 
terrestrial invisible beings, then the beings of the 
‘ regions,’ and of the winds and the stars (these last 
three classes having a tendency to assume the 
characteristics of ordinary beings well- or ill- 
disposed to men ; the Cat of the Ashdn-tree in 
Heliopolis, the Ibis, and the cow-goddesses, e.g., 
opposing the reptiles and lizards, who are the con- 
stant enemies of man). Gods analogous to the 
Mo-acha and Shi-acha of the Ainu (gods^ of calm 
and of the tempest, and mutual enemies ; see 
Ainus, § i6, vol. i. p. 242), or to the South-West 
Wind of Chaldsea, appear in the Nile Valley. 

This dualism, crude as it is, may reach a rough 
grouping of opposed deities, with a relative hier- 
archy of spirits or secondary beings enrolled in the 
ranks of the two armies. The first attempts at 
cosmogonical explanations lead to the appearance 
in the texts of the same quasi-necessary grouping, 
on the side of the good army, of the beings who 
preside over the creation and the presen'ation 
of light, of the fertilizing waters, and the supply of 
nourishment and necessary things. The notion — 
still obscure, but in existence — presents itself of a 
state of things, an * order,’ over which these beings 
preside, which is their work ; and, as life and the 
continuation of species depend upon this order, 
an alliance necessarily springs up between the 
Divine beings controlling it and the man of 

course this dualism is exclusively natural- 
istic, and there can be no question of a moral 
element. All that we have as yet is certain per- 
manent ‘beneficent’ functions associated with 
certain gods, and continuous hostile energies 
associated with certain others. The hterarcliies 
are confused and badly organized, because of the 
widely dissimilar sources from which the different 
combatants come : a number of Di^me beings were 
neutral, or only intermittently active; and, as * 

1 Thli curioat procew — necessarily a lony one — rosy be seen 
Wrty well in the efforts of the successive commenUtor* on 
ch. 17 of the Book of the De«J, or In cerUin undent pert* 
of tbe Eyremid texts. 
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more general rule still, tbeir character of good or had 
arose from what they had accomplished by their 
energy (killing, stinging, devouring, tearing, etc.) 
in the service of a good or bad god— not by their 
free choice, but by the fact tliut they were slaves, 
or forcibly detained spirits, in the service of such 
and such a master. This is the condition of most 
of the ‘ Spirits ’ bequeathed by pre-historic times 
to the Theban descriptions (paintings or writinm) 
of the Other-world ; and likendse of nearly all the 
genii and demons of animal aspect. 

Poor as a dnalistic classification based on such 
processes may appear to us, nevertheless, once this 
point is reached, the syston already contains the 
fundamental element — the antagonism of the forces 
upon which the world’s progress depends. Though 
it seems at first a difficult thing to admit, still it 
may be alSrmed that the mastery of the idea of 
a moral dualism is much less difficult to attain 
from this point than was the original compre- 
hension of the idea of the antagonism of purely 
material order and disorder. 

2. Conditions peculiar to Egypt. — system of 
cosmogonic dualism like the above, generally 
achieved through the creation of myths, lias been 
formed nearly everywhere by difierent religions. 
But it has stopped, ns a rule, among savage peoples, 
at the limits of ascertained knowledge, and lias 
usually tended to end in pessimbtic inaction. The 
future of a dualism which has reached this point 
in development lies in the idea of the possible, 
then necessary, co-operation of man — and that 
ivithout assuming any idea of a moral clement ; 
it is the mucli simpler case of the conviction that 
man can help the superior beings to maintain 
order in the material world, and even, in a more 
humble way, that he can render material aid to 
the useful beings in their struggle against their 
enemies. This idea, though instinctive, cannot 
be ciystallized wthout important preliminary in- 
dications supplied by Nature. Tliese enable even 
elementary religions to abstract from the tumult 
and chaos of the innimierable nhenomcna of 
Nature a relatively clear vision of the great stnig- 
gles of the elements, climatic and geograjiliiwu. 
In this respect Egypt has been truly a privileged 
country (see § 3, and Calendar [Egyptian]). 

3-. Principal elements. — If we now turn to in- 
vestigate the separate elements that united to 
form a dualistic system in Egypt, we find (leaving 
out of account the innumerable secondary’ forma- 
tive dements) three chief groups: (1) tlie Nile 
and its valley as opposed to the desert ; (2) the 
supposed strife of tlie stars in the vault of heaven 
or in the invisible sky of the ‘ lower world ’ ; and 
(3) the struggle between the sun and the powers 
of darloiesa, taking the place of the struggle of 
the stars. The whole becomes gradually more 
closely bound together. 

It is difficult to decide whether the first group Is the most 
MuenU A negative evidence seems to lollow from the positive 
|?;<^t that the antagonism of the desert and the verdant soil of 
the valley is not mentioned in the ritual texts, legends, or 
down to a V cry late date. Even the assimilation, 
affimed throughout Egyptology, oI Osiris with tlie valley, and 
or hs enemy Set with Uie lonely destructive desert, is found, on 
tnorougn examination, to be an assertion of very late date, 
naturalistic si rabollsm ; and Plutarch Is still the best 
authonty to refer to iu this matter. 

.\yhatever its_ actual date, this ‘naturalistic’ 
onpion of dnalism never came into the coniidcte 
body of doctrine except in the form of a conijile- 
nientniy explanation. A goodly proportion of the 
pre-historic texts preserved in the Fy'ramid ver- 
sions is, on the other hand, devoted to the motions 
and supposed struggles in the firmnment, and tlioir 
direct influence upon the rest of the world can be 
clearly deduced from an examination of Egyptian 
beliefs. The positions of the planets and constel- 
lations, the sudden appearance of such bodies as 


meteors, shooting stars, and comets, are regarded 
as manifestations of opposing shocks, of struggles 
to maintain or to destroy the order of the universe. 
It is worthobserving that, at this stage of develop- 
ment, the sun has very little importance in itself ; 
its beneficent influence is hardly mentioned in the 
oldest beliefs, and there is, of course, no question 
of its filling any creative rOle whatever. This fact 
can be explained, partly at least, by the small 
importance, in a country like Egypt, of the gradual 
disappearance of the heating force, or of the period 
of its stay, liqht being as yet the sun’s chief 
beneficent actinty. The Egyptian had not yet 
connected its visible course with the succession of 
the various seasons of the year — these were the 
work of the stars, of Sothis, the Great Bear, etc. 
The moon seems early to have attained a more 
definite character ; its name of Ahi (‘ the Com- 
batant ’) is a relic of a time when this planet held 
an important place in the Egyptian’s studies. 

On n close examination of the dualistic organiza- 
tion based upon the orbits and influences of the 
heavenly bodies, two periods can be distinguished 
in these times at once so remote and j'et so far 
in advance of the starting-point. In one of these 
periods, the principal rffie is still in the hands 
of groups of demons and spirits who control 
a certain part of the celestial world — a region, 
a constellation, etc. (see Demons [Egyp.])— and 
ensure the safe journey of the sun, muon, and 
planets, constantlj' guarding them from tlie various 
monsters lying in wait throughout the whole firma- 
ment. (About a fifth of the Pyramid texts relate 
to this subject.) Groups of secondary spiiits or 
vassals, with no individual personality, are ranged 
around the combatants in each encounter, or are 
localized in a certain spot (bands of jackal spirits, 
monkey spirits, etc.) ; otliers, such ns the hunmamit, 
form a bod3’gunrd for the sun ; and their import- 
ance decrcjmes proportionate!}’ lus the sun a-ssiiraes 
a personality and importance for itself. These 
spirits gradually become groups of angels with no 
definite function, and in the end arc practically 
confounded with the rays, or vital forces, of the 
sun. 

In the second period, the antagonism of the 
world becomes accentuated, and the sun’s beneficent 
protective r6lc is defined over against a tcitain 
number of stars. These play a more active jiart, 
while the ^irits of the regions fall into tlie biiek- 
ground. Tjiese stars arc early deified and regarded 
ns ligurcs or images of tlie gods ratlier than as the 
dwellings of groups of spirits. They are described 
in the texts ns accompanying the sun, preparing 
the way for it, defending it, battling unceasingly. 
Several deities of the Nile Valley, who weie not 
stellar deities originally, show a tendency to become 
confused with these gods of the sky, and take a 
j position on board the sun’s barque. They all 
employ their time guiding the barque, reciting in- 
cantations, and pointing out dangers. Tlie paint- 
ings of the Theban period, thougli of very much 
later date, contaui an exact picture of that period, 
and on the whole agree in essentials with the 
Pyramid texts. A steady succession of dangers 
(in which the pikes, harjioons, arrows, and lances 
of the gods play as important a part as the magic 
fonmila’) is jiainfully sunnounted by virtue of 
untiring ellorts. The sun is guided, protected, and 
sustained, but never directs anything itself. It is 
not a chief ; it simply submits passively to attaoks 
and defences. 'I'lie cosmogonic order and ivell- 
being alw’ays w’in the day, but never decisively. 
For, although the army of tlie good gods is steadily 
getting into better order, so also is that of the had 
gods. The conception is not yet formed that the 
Kbafioi is the nenoJial work of the sun, but tlie 
fundaiuental idea is already there — that the xicfun 
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(•madit) depends upon the maintenance of tlie sun’s 
action. On the other hand, Apopi, the single 
giant adversary of the sun, to begin with, gathers 
round him as his helpers all the isolated spirits 
who had been warring on their own account in the 
primitive struggle. These were the serpent gods 
of every kind, the boa (e.g., Book of tne Dead, 
ch. 40) or serpent naja, and all those serpents so 
vividly portrayed in the group of curious texts of 
the Pyramid of Unas against serpents ; also a 
whole section of the crocodile gods of the marshes 
of the sky ; and, finally, the earliest adversaries of 
the good stars : the ass who tried to destroy the 
sun In the heavenly deserts, the sow who tried to 
devour the moon, tne giant tortoise, the fantastic 
monsters of the Theban frescoes, the gazelles with 
serpents’ heads, etc. Thus narrowed down into 
a duel between light and darkness, the struggle 
between good and evil is imagined and descrined 
as taking place during the hours of the night, when 
the sun was invisible to the eyes of the Egyptians. 
The lower world is peopled with ‘ friends ’ and 
‘enemies,’ under the form of thousands of spirits 
helping or attacking the groups of gods who pro- 
tect the sun in its course. The upper and lower 
heavens are thus peopled, like the earth, by repre- 
sentatives of the two great opposing forces. 

The evolution of this originally stellar dualism 
ends, after several thousands of years, in solar 
dualism. The sun Rft gradually ceases to be a 
protected god, and becomes a protector. The 
Kda-fios is no longer merely the result of his exist- 
ence ; it is his work. He becomes the type of 
every beneficent energy ; he becomes the creator ; 
he is, therefore, the natural chief of everything that 
contributes to confirm his work. The magnificence 
of the hymns of the Theban period, when describ- 
ing Ba (the classic sun) or Aten (the sun of Amama 
religion), gives a good idea of the conception 
then formed of the rdle of the sun, the supreme 
god. The fresco of Siphtah and the paintings of 
Seti I. in the royal hypogees of Thebes, show very 
well, though with too much mysticism at times, 
the very strenuous struggle which the sun carries 
on without a break against the disturbers of his 
work ; and in the world of darkness, where tlie 
‘enemies of Ra’ are undei going all sorts of 
punishments, the notion already appears that ‘ hos- 
tility to Ra ’ could consist not only in a struggle 
against material light and order, but also in tlie 
combat "vvith everything that is in any way what- 
ever a consequence or necessary complement of this 
light and order. This step, which was of the 
highest importance for the broadening of the 
nature of dualism, was due to the combination of 
solar dualism with the idea that the demiurgical 
work of the sun went on after the creation, through 
the descendants placed by the sun on tliis eartli. 
If the Egyptian Ra, Lord of Order, was developed 
by means similar to those producing the earthly 
r5le of the Chaldman Shamash, and if the disturbers 
of the Egyptian kIkt/ios are the same essentially as 
those of the Delta of the Euphrates, this new and 
final element would appear to be peculiar to the 
Nile Valley. It rests upon the fundamental legend 
of Osiris, son of Ra, a god ivith human shape, and 
the first king of the Egypt which Ra organized 
and civilized. Osiris, continued in Horus, left the 
carrying on of his task to the Divine continuations 
placed ‘ upon the throne of Horus ’ — the Pharaohs, 
‘ sons of the sun.’ See Egyptian Religion. 

Osiris, organizer of the Nile Valley, originator 
of the first institutions of civilization, inventor of 
the chief things that are good and useful for man 
(agriculture, trades, etc.), becomes the archetype 
of the good being (uonnofir), round whom gradu- 
ally gatlier all the elements and creatures who do 
any good and salutary work in the world. The 


necessity of a counterpart gives rise to the romance 
of his struggle against Set. The slaying of Osiris, 
his resurrection, and his departure to the Other- 
world at once connect this myth with that of the 
sun’s journey into the lower world, and also make 
it possible to continue the rOle and reign of Osiris 
beyond the terrestrial life. At the same time, the 
legend of Horus succeeding his father Osiris on 
this earth, after avenging him, shows that the 
work once begun does not come to an end. In 
short, the fact that Set is not destroyed, but only 
conquered, is the solution of what is perhaps our 
most difficult problem — the present existence of 
evil in the world. A dualism which is confined to 
the origin of the world, with a struggle completed 
at the w’orld’s inception, cannot explain the per- 
sistence of evil. This becomes clear only when 
we admit that the struggle goes on indefinitely ; 
and the conception of tlie battle of Osiris’s suc- 
cessors against Set and his followers fits in with 
the parallel continuity of the ancient solar struggle 
in the celestial regions. 

Tliis parallelism gradually leads to a fusion of 
the characters of Osiris and Ra, which, we might 
almost say, was fated from the beginning. Osiris 
becomes one of the aspects of the struggling sun, 
apparently dying and coming to life again every 
day ; and his work on the earth gets confused ivith 
the creative funetion of the sun. On the side of 
the evil forces there is even greater confusion 
between Set and Ap5pi, chief of the powers of 
darkness. Ra-Osiris, chief of all good forces, 
becomes more and more clearly opposed, as the 
centuries pass, to Set-Typhon- Apopi, chief of evil. 
The picture is competed in the last period by the 
assimilation of Osiris to the beneficent Nile and of 
Set to the hostile desert. 

Final aspect of Egyptian dualism. — ^From 
this stage it is a comparatively easjf step to the 
relative realization of a dualism with moral ele- 
ments. The king of Egypt, grandson of Osiris 
and successor of Horus, in whom there lives, in 
lirtue of his coronation, a portion of the soul of 
Ra, is strictly required to continue everything 
his ancestors have done on the earth and are 
still doing in the sky. The enemies of Ra and 
Osiris are his enemies, and, inversely, the enemies 
of the king are the enemies of Ra and Osiris. 
The gods and men of Egypt owe each other strict 
allegiance at every moment against the opposing 
forces. By force of circumstances the purely 
human enemies of the king of Egypt, one of 
whose titles is ‘ the Good God ’ {Nohr Nofir), are 
assimilated to the evil and destructive gods and 
spirits, as adversaries, of the very same kind, of 
one and the same (c(5<rjuos — cosmogonic as much as 
political or administrative. The foreign enemy of 
the Egyptian becomes ‘cursed,’ a ‘ plague,’ a ‘son 
of rebellion,’ a ‘ child of darkness,’ whom gods and 
men must reduce to impotence along with the 
enemies of Ra and Osiris ; and the pictures of the 
lower world show the former confounded ivith the 
latter. Two mighty armies of good and evil appear 
before Egyptian thought, which, however, never 
arrived at a clear determination of the separate 
characters of this vast picture. On one side we 
have Ra-Osiris, Horus, the king, and along with 
them — the product of all periods and of all the 
stages of formation — the ancient stellar spirits, 
the heavenly gods befriending light, the eartlily 
gods proceeding from beings friendly to man, the 
followera of Horns, the initiated ivorshippers of 
the Osirian teaching, the faithful accompanying 
or representing the livin" king, all upright and 
trusty functionaries, and — down to the lowest 
peasant — every man who carries on the task as- 
signed to him in the maintenance of a country 
organized (like the world) according to normal 
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order (maHit). On the other side are Apopi and i 
his followers, monsters and demons. Set with his ! 
Divine and human partisans, the spirits of evil, i 
of disease, and of darkness, the trouolesome dead, 
and the millions of hostile spirits of the other 
world, and, lastly, amalgamated with these (or 
sometimes even confused with them), there are 
the tribes of the desert and frontiers which pre- 
historic Egypt had to drive back at the beginning 
of her political organization. The Egyptian’s 
enemies have naturally become the enemies of 
good, the natural allies of Set-Apopi; and, in 
the Other-world, Rft continues to destroy them, 
delivering over their shades to heat, the srvord, 
and the lire, commanding his spirits to ‘ proceed to 
their destruction.’ 

A less savage conception of the place of foreign races in the 
world appears later. In the famous sarcophagus of Soti i., e.g., 
tlie sun discourses with n noble benig-nitj to the four races of 
the world (Egj-ptians, Libyans, Asiatics, and lllacVs), and the 
only condition necessary in order to have a claim upon his 
protection seems to be to acirnowledge the uncontestable 
supremacy ot l^ypt. The classlttcation of ‘ foreigners ' in the 
nimy of evil forces seems now to become confined to the tradi- 
tions of legendary wars, In which there is no longer any clear 
distinction between the human and demoniac character of the 
andent ' enemies of Ejrypt’ of legendary times. 

The inclusion of the nation’s human adversaries 
among the forces of evil has, as a symmetrically 
necessary counterpart, the notion that the internal 
enemies of Egyptian order are equally adherents 
of the evil forces. Just as the sun Ra cannot 
maintain the order he created without discipline, 
the hierarchy, and the submission and co-operation 
of all ranks of his collaborators, in the same ■way 
the king requires identical conditions before he 
can carry on in E^pt the work of Osiris, ‘the 
Good Beinm’ and tliat of Horus; the duties ex- 
pected of tlie Egyptian of every degree, propor- 
tioned according to his circumstances, are thus 
based upon the idea of this ever-present and neces- 
sary task. The imperative and more and more 
minute duties of the good chief or the good ad- 
ministrator presuppose a firm authority, prudence, 
and equity, then a love of justice and truth, pity for 
the weak, charity, and an ever-increasing number 
of social virtues. These obligations, confined at 
first to those in power, are soon extended to the 
more humble citizens. Any violation of these 
duties nieans a blemish upon the order (^nadit), 
which is already partially an administrative order, 
then becomes a social, and finally a moral, order. 
In mimetic processions and dramas we undoubt- 
edly see magic battles goinw on just as among 
primitive peoples ; but symbolism attaches a more 
and more esoteric significance to these representa- 
tions — the significance of a rictory of good over 
evil which could not be attained by magic pure 
and simple ; or the significance of a commemora- 
tion of the initial work accomplished by the gods 
in days gone by which it is man’s duty to carry 
on (individually or in groups) by the struggle 
against everything evil. Figures as early as those 
of the * Stelm of Horus,’ in which the god crushes, 
tramples upon, or destroys crocodiles, serpents, 
and monsters, are significant, to the thinker, of 
the beneficent rule of a god who abhors evil, and 
whom every man ought both to assist and to 
imitate. When Ptolemy Soter, at his coronation 
in a papyrus barque, captures the water-fowl in 
the marshes, ho means by this to symbolize that, 
under his sway, he guarantees the destruction of all 
evil things, in the highest meaning of the words. 

LirniUTrair — ^Thcre Is no monograpb on the subject. The 
opposition of Osiris and Set, or of Ka and Apopi, is, of course, 
nientioned in all works dealing with EgjTJt and Egyptian re- 
A number of useful observations may be found in 
^ A. W. Budge, Otiris and the JUenirrection, London, 1911 . 
Abe question Is briefly treated in G. Foucart, Mith^e com- 
paralireS, Paris, 191®, p. SlOff. 

George Foucaet. 


DUALISM (Greek). — i. The pre-Socratic plu- 
ralists. — The view of the nniverse taken by the 
pre-Socratic philosophers was for the most part 
monistic, and materialistically monistic. This 
applies to the Ionian hylozoists (Milesian and 
Ephesian alike) — to Heraclitus as much as to 
Thales, Anaximander, and the others ; for, thougli 
Heraclitus laid stress on logos as well as on primi- 
tive ‘fire,’ since the explanatory term logos was 
to him merely' an aspect of fire, it was only one 
side of the primary stuff or material out of which 
the world ivas formed. It applies also, although 
with a difierence, to the Eleatic School ; for, al- 
though Pai-menides and his followers emphasized 
Unity and denied Change, making the one Being 
and the other Non-being, the teaching is still 
materialistic and monistic (for the unity of Par- 
menides is ‘ corporeal ’), but the monism rests on 
the intellectual apprehension of Unity, not on the 
manipulation of a primary substance. It is the 
result of the philosophical intellect exei'cised on 
the world of o'ui experience, as distinguished both 
from the scientific intellect and from the poetic 
imagination, as well as from mere sense-perception. 
In ‘the Many’ the intellect perceives only the 
illusory and ‘ a path that none can learn of at all ’ ; 
* the One ’ alone is true, and it alone exists. Dualism 
emergeslirstwith the early' pluralists — Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, and Democritus ; and it indicates the 
fact that a more scientific view of the ivorld was 
now being reached, and that the conception was 
clearly gi-owing of the distinction between man as 
a thinking subject and the world as tlie object of 
thought. It has, therefore, both a cosmological 
and a psychological significance. 

(1) Empedocles. — The first great principle on 
which Empedocles based his philosophy was that 
bodies in the universe, and the universe itself, con- 
sist of the four elements (he called them ‘ roots of 
things ’)— lire, air, water, earth ; and that these 
are held together or kept in separation, as the case 
may be, by the two contrary forces Love and Hate. 
Regarded as a completed Sphere, this world is con- 
ceived ns broken up by decrees, through the inter- 
ference of Hate or Discord, till the moment comes 
when Discord is supreme and chaos reigns, out of 
which order is again produced by the gi'adual influ- 
ence and alternate dominance ot Love, to be again 
succeeded by the disintegrating agency of Strife ; 
and this alternate process goes on time without 
end. Here explicit expression is given to the 
dualistic conception of existence ; for, as the world 
is composed of elements, these need to be moved ; 
but they have no power of movement in them- 
selves ; consequently, they must be moved from 
without — that is. Love and Hate are needed as 
movent forces. See, further, art. Empedocles. 

(2) Anaxagoras. — The reputation of Anaxagoras 
in the histoiy of philosophy rests mainly on two 
things: (1) his physical doctrine of /lomoiomeria ; 
and (2) his enunciation of the seemingly spiritual- 
istic position that yoDs, or intellect, is the inter- 
preting factor in the universe. In place of four 
elements, out of which everything was formed, 
as Empedocles had taught, Anaxagoras posits an 
infinite number of pi-imitive substances, each com- 
posed of homogeneous particles, ‘which neither 
come into being nor pensh, but persist eternally.’ 
These Aristotle designated o/toiofiepg; whence the 
substantive ofiotofilpeia. was formed (though not by 
him) to designate existence by dttotop.eprj and the 
doctrine thereof as set forth by Anaxagoras. Each 
homocomerj' is unique and unlike every other ; j'et 
none can exist apart from the others — each is mixed 
with each. (Consequently, if everything is mixed 
with everything (ttSk iv ■n-avrl), a body is what it is 
simply because of the elements that are preefomt- 
nant in its structure. 
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But the world is not explained by these con- 
ceptions alone. We require also to take account 
of i-oCs, or intelligence. ‘ At the beginning,’ Anaxa- 
goras says, ‘ all things were together ; then came 
mind (roOs iXOtiy) and set them in order (airrd. 
di€K6a-fiwe)‘‘ It is evident that, if we interpret 
voOj spiritualistically, we have here the assertion 
of a non-materialistic principle in the universe 
ruling and guiding all, operative both in the whole 
and in the individual — a presentation of a teleo- 
logical view of the world that anticipated Plato 
and Aristotle. It is the first clear statement in 
Greek thought that there is a plan and purpose in 
existence, that Nature has a meaning and is inter- 
pretable, and that physics is subordinate to meta- 
physics. 

How far Anaxavoras himself realized the true import of his 
own doctrine is disputable. On the one hand, notwithstanding 
the fact that he himseif designates voCt as absolutely pure and 
unmixed, and ascribes to it the function of imparting motion 
originally to things and of acting though itself incapable of being 
acted upon, it is doubtful whether vovc to him is really a spiri- 
tual substance. Many interpreters, supported by implications 
in his own phraseology, read it materialistically, though they 
allow that the noStic matter is not gross, but subtle and refined : 
they say that, though it may be taken after the analogy of what 
we find in human consciousness, it was only, after ail, a natural 
force — simply on the line of the spiritual conception, but not 
yet itself spiritual. On the other hand, there can be little 
question that Anaxagoras did not use his conception to the full, 
either in his cosmological or in his psychological teaching. It 
is the complaint both of Plato and of Aristotle that, m his 
philosophy, it simply occupies the place of a deuu ex maehina ; 
or, otherwise, that he uses it as a kind of impressive badge or 
motto, and accords it a position of otiwn cum dignitate. At all 
events, the principle of mind (voCr) is present in the Anaxa- 
gorean philosophy as something distinct from matter, thereby 
bringing into view a dualistic interpretation of the universe 
that was to influence Western thought for all time. 

Dualism is further apparent in Anaxagoras’s 
doctrine of sense-perception. Accepting tlie prin- 
ciple that ‘ everything is mixed with everything,’ 
he proceeds to explain perception by the additional 
principle that ‘ unlike is recognized by unlike ’ (the 
exact opposite of what Empedocles had laid down) : 
contraries are the indispensable condition of sensu- 
ous cognition. Take sight, for example. This is 
eflected, according to Anaxagoras, ‘ by reflexion of 
an image in the pupil of the eye, but this image is 
not reflected in a part of the pupil of like colour 
with the object, but in one of a dili'erent colour. . . . 
The colour which predominates in the object seen 
is, when reflected, made to fall on the part of the 
eye which is of the opposite colour ’ (Theophrastus, 
de Sensu, § 27). Cf. also art. Anaxagoras. 

(3) Democritus. — The grandest attempt in early 
Greek thought to give a thoroughgoing account of 
the universe on the basis of purely materialistic 
and mechanical principles was the Atomic Theory, 
associated chiefly with the name of Democritus. 
It was essentially scientific, but it is also philo- 
sophical. It so far reproduced the teaching of 
Parmenides that it allowed that there can be no 
motion or becoming without Non-being; but, in 
order to conserve motion and becoming, it further 
maintained that Non-being (the Void) is equally 
real with Being (the Plenum). On the other hand, 
it owed much to Empedocles, whose doctrine of 
effluvia it adopted, though not without important 
modifications. For a full exposition of Democritus’s 
theoiy, see art. Democritus. 

2 ., The Pythagoreans.— The kinds of dualism 
that we have been dealing with are distinctly 
philosophical and scientific. A diflerent type con- 
fronte us when we turn to the Py tliagoreans. We 
have\now a dualism of an ethical and religious 
stamp^diased on the contrast of soul and body, and 
of the principles of good and evil. The body was 
regardewhy the Pythagoreans, not as the auxiliary 
and instrument of the soul, but as its sepulchre and 
prison-hou^, even as the seat and source of sin. 

‘ Mortify theNbody then’ became the gi-eat injunc- 
tion ; and a rcUgious order was instituted, and a 


system of abstinence devised for the purification of 
the soul and the development of its higher life. 
This was conjoined with the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, which taught that life here in the body 
IS a penance for sin committed in a previous state 
of existence, and that only by successive incarna- 
tions can the soul be restored to purity and bliss. 
This view of the body as essentially ‘ vile,’ and a 
hindrance, not a help, to the soul, had great inflii- 
ence in Greek philosophy : it was in large measure 
accepted by Plato, and it was the basis of the 
teaching of the mystical Greek Schools of later 
times — especially the neo-PIatonists. See, fm ther, 
art. Pythagoreans. 

3. Plato. — The dualism of Plato centres in his 
Theory of Ideas, but assumes various aspects ac- 
cording to the context or the point of view from 
■which that theory is regarded. Besides its dis- 
tinctively epistemological significance, it lias a 
well-marked psychological bearing, depending on 
Plato’s sharp-cut distinction between the soul and 
the body, conjoined with his doctrine of the soul 
as pre-existent as well as immortal, and of the 
necessity of its gradual purification and ultimate 
return to its original home through re-incarnations 
or metempsychoses. It has also a cosmological 
reference, Doth in connexion with the creation of 
the world, where Necessity or Fate plays a part as 
well as design or purpose, and in connexion with 
the creation of the fSoul of the World and the 
creation of Man, whose composite nature presents 
special difficulties. 

(1) If, as Aristotle tells us, and as may very well 
be seen from a perusal of the Platonic Dialogues 
themselves, the three great influences that told on 
Plato in the formation of his philosophy were the 
Heraclitean doctrine of the perpetual flux of sens- 
ible things, the Parmenidean insistence on Unity 
as the key to truth, and the Socratic unyielding 
demand for definitions and clear concepts pursued 
on a dialectic method that almost inevitably gave 
permanence to the concepts attained, the Platonic 
Ideology naturally takes the following shape : 

There are two worlds — the worl d ol sense an d the wo rld ot 
yitsUiKence. The first is the spli'ere 61 UlliUlgS, 61 "njBTfeetlnf 
and the fallacious ; the second is the sphere of the permanent 
and the true. It is to the second of these worlds that Ideas 
belonif ; and they are not mere subjective representations, but 
transcendent self-subsistent entities, immutable and eternal-;- 
real independent objective existences, though the existence is 
timeless and spaceless, and so noumenal. Being the universal, 
they are not derived from experience, but are presupposed 
ill it: they are the only true and knowable realities, all else 
being but show and appearance — objects of 'opinion,’ but not 
of 'knowledge.' 

Yet sense is, and the Ideas must have a relation to it. What 
is the relation? Mpeaking generally, the answer is that IdeM 
are the causes of what reality seiise-objects possess; op in 
other words, sense-objects 'participate' in Ideas. This is 
Plato’s fainous doctrine of ‘participation.’ (peTefiv or to yerexeiv), 
which is intended to express the immanence of Ideas— -known 
also ns ‘ communion ’ (Koii-uvia) and ‘ presence ' (vapovcia). If, 
further, it be asked how sense-objects participate in the self- 
existent and eternal Ideas, the answer is given in the Philebus, 
that'the One’is manifested in ‘the Many' in a graded system 
of knowledge. This does not explain the /act of participation, 
but it throws light upon the mode. More suggestive still is the 
figure of 'the Inne,’ ns representative of the cognitive process, 
in the sixth book of the Republic. Knowledge proper is thus 
shown to be absolutely distinct from opinion, which is the 
highest that sense in any of its forms can achieve. _ The Idea of 
the Good is all-pervasive ; while transcendent, it is also imm- 
nent ; although itself above intellect and above sense, it is the 
cause of both Oike the sun in the heavens) and permeates both. 
But how this should be is not shown. 

(2) The Platonic dualism is further seen when 
we raise the question with regard to Ideas, How 
do we come to know them ? The answer to this is 
given in the Pheedo and the Pheedrus, and, again, 
in the Meno^ viz, by reminiscence (dvd/rviiirts). In 
a previous state of existence, the mind viewed the 
eternal Ideas ; and, after its descent to earth and 
its union with the body, it is able to revive Hiem 
in part. Only thus, it appeared to Plato, coma 
we explain the facts that truth is attainable by 
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man at all, that leamin" is possible, and that 
virtue can be taught. There is metempsychosis 
(so, too, Pythagoras had said) ; and the explana- 
tion of knowledge is here. But our birth into this 
world, the union of the soul with the body, is a 
descent ; and the full ascent is made only when 
the union is dissolved. Although the body is not 
regarded by Plato, except in the Timcetis, as 
essentially vile (sin, to Plato, was simply a disease, 
arising either from ignorance or from madness), 
et it is the prison-house of the soul — a clog and 
indrance to its complete development and highest 
perfection. It is mortal and, therefore, a restraint 
to the immortal, obstructing its clear vision and 
retarding its perfect acquisition of virtue. On the 
side of intellectual knowledge, it drags down the 
soul to the fleeting and transitory, for the body 
operates through the senses, and these deal with 
the fleeting and the changeful only. On the side 
of ethical achievement, it is apt to lower morality 
and to replace virtue by pleasure, and so to render 
the perception of ethical ideas faint. 

Tliat there is truth in this conception of the 
body is obvious, but it is clearly not the whole 
truth. There is another aide to it, namely, that 
which Browning has so finely expressed in Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, where it is maintamed that 

•All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul t * 
Nor does the doctrine of metempsychosis meet the 
real difficulty. It does not explain how the mind 
that has had pre-natal sight of the eternal Ideas 
should come to be Joined to a body at aU — how the 
clear vision of the pre-existent state should come 
to be lost. As to how the soul of man came to fall 
from its pristine condition, Plato simply says, 
metaphorically, that some pre-existent souls are 
unable to keep up vith the gods in the pursuit of 
reality, ‘and through some ill-hap sink beneath 
the_ double load of forgetfulness and vice, and 
their wings fall from them, and they drop to the 
ground’ (see the Myth of the Charioteer in the 
Bhwdnis), But what rational necessity there is 
in this, making a fundamental difference among 
pre-existent soms, is not obvious. Once metem- 
psychosis gets a start, then the fact of a partially 
impure life here may explain the necessity of a 
return, for purposes of purification and of spiritual 
progress, to earthly life ; but how metempsychosis 
should ever begin, or, in other words, how the 
shite of matters necessitating metempsychosis 
originates, is not shown. Yet this should be 
shown, if Plato’s theory is to be rational through- 
out. 

(3) Into the details of the Platonic cosmology as 
elaborated in the Timceus, it is impossible here to 
enter. The problem is — Given the Platonic Forms 
or Ideas as eternal immutable existences, and given 
also the eternal existence of Matter (matter order- 
less, chaotic, ruled by necessity), how were the 
order and the beauty of the former to be imparted 
to the latter? The answer is that the Divine 
Beason, the Demiurge or Creator, produced the 
marvellous effect that we know as the world by 
working upon matter according to an eternal 
archetype or pattern existing in the Divine mind. 
According to this intelligible archetype the visible 
imiverse was formed, and it owes its existence 
simply to the goodness of the Creator. The result 
IS that the Universe is an animated rational exist- 
^ God ; having a Body [trQ^a], a Soul ('j/vxv)t 
Md a Mind (voDs). Yet, the cosmos is not perfect. 
Ihis arose from the fact that the Demiurge, in 
working upon matter, met with the pre-cosmical 
and extra-cosmical resistance of Necessity (’AviyKfi)- 
Necessity ruled Matter (the •^tp&Tov (rufia ) : how 
could it be vanquished ? Not, according to Plato, 
by coercion, but by persuasion. In so far, then. 


as the Creator could gain Necessity by persuasion, 
to that extent could he freely execute his design 
on matter; but, at the point where Necessity 
resisted and refused to be persuaded, the Demi- 
urge was powerless ; hence the imperfection of 
the cosmos. However metaphorical this is, it is 
the acknowledgment of a radical dualism in Plato’s 
thinking. 

Similarly, the dualistic conception comes out in 
Plato’s account of the creation of man. The 
mortal part of him is the workmanship of ‘the 
gods,’ but the rational and immortal part is sup- 
plied by the Demiurge himself. This division of 
functions was necessary because nothing mortal 
could be created by the Demiurge, and, had man 
been wholly his creation, it might have been pos- 
sible to cast the blame of man’s sin and folly upon 
the Creator. As formed by the gods, man is a 
miniature of the cosmos — a microcosmos ; but, as 
his constructors had only mortal elements to work 
with, their handiwork had flaws and imperfections 
in it peculiar to the situation. It was theirs simply 
to create the body and the two mortal souls, the 
spirited and the appetitive (tA dv/xoeidh and rb 
tiri6vfirp-tK6v), and to eflect the Junction of these 
with the immortal soul, or rods. As the mortal 
and immortal souls were antagonistic to each 
other, the best that the formative gods could do 
was to place them in such positions within the 
body (the skull, the breast, the belly) that the 
action of each upon the others should be as con- 
ducive as possible to good. This is pictorially 
attractive, nut it does not remove the difficulty. 
The curious relation of the Demiurge to matter 
and to man, as represented in the Timceus, is 
practically an acknowledgment of inability to 
solve the riddle of the universe. 

4 . Aristotle. — The greatest critic of the Platonic 
Theory of Ideas in ancient times was Aristotle. 
His criticisms are many and various, but they all 
centre in the objection that the two worlds — the 
world of sense and the world of intellect — are left 
by Plato apart, and that no real explanation is 

f .ven of cliange in the world of phenomena. 

ither the Ideas are an unnecessary duplicate of 
the facts of experience, or they are useless, in- 
operative. Nevertheless, Aristotle had been the 
pupil of Plato, and the doctrine of Ideas left its 
permanent mark upon him. Hence, a metaphysi- 
cal dualism, no less real than, though not quite so 
obvious as, that of Plato, permeates the Aristotelian 
philosophy ; it is the dualism of Form and Matter, 
of Actuality and Potentiality. To Plato and 
Aristotle alike, knowledge lay in the Universal ; 
but, while the Universal was to Plato outside of 
and prior to experience, it was to Aristotle im- 
manent in experience : universal there is, yet it is 
not transcendentally existent, but is realized in 
individuals, in the concrete particulars of sense — it 
is the Form (essence), which Matter (the sense 
element) embodies. 

This dualism assumes various aspects as the 
dillerent parts of Aristotle’s philosophy are passed 
in review. It is specially prominent in his Psycho- 
logy, in that part of it which deals with the 
metaphysics of the soul (for psychology was by 
no means all empirical to Aristotle), and in his 
Theology or First Philosophy — his treatment of 
the relation of God to the Universe. 

(1) The psychological dualism appears in the 
very definition that Aristotle gives of the soul 
itself, and in the distinction that he makes be- 
tween soul and body. Soul he defines as ‘the 
first entelechy [the earlier or implicit realization] 
of a natural body possessing life potentiallj'’ : 
ivTc\ixcia. n TrptSmj a-iiparos <pV(TiKoO Bwdfiei furji' (xovroi 
(de An. 412a, 27). The body here is regal ded as 
matter, to which soul stands in the relation of 


no 
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form : as Spenser puts it (Hymn in Honour of 
Bmutyy line 132), 

‘ For of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make.' 

‘Life ’is the power of the body to nourish itself, 
to grow of itself, and to decay of itself ; so that, 
if for ‘njatter’ and ‘form’ we substitute ‘potenti- 
ality’ and ‘actuality,’ and distinguish the first 
stage of actuality from the second, as we dis- 
tinguish knowledge from the exercise of know- 
ledge, or the visual power of the eye from actual 
seeing — i.e. if we distinguish between power or 
faculty and actual use, of which the second 
must be preceded by the first — then we get the 
foregoing definition. As applied to the soul of 
man, the conception that underlies the defini- 
tion is that the human body is the specific organ 
whereby the human soul or mind realizes itself. 
This clearly distinguishes Aristotle’s view from 
Plato’s. Plato opposed soul to body, regarding 
the latter as the prison-house of the former, and 
allowed only that the body could be trained by 
gymnastic and music to obey the soul. To 
Aristotle, on the other hand, the body is the 
natural instrument of the soul, and so is pre- 
adapted to it. The two are necessary to form 
the concrete particular which we know ns the 
individual human being. Yet, Aristotle adds : 

‘It is, however, perfectly conceivable that there may be some 
parts of it [the soul] which are separable [from the body], and 
this because they are not the expression or realization of any 
particular body. And, indeed, it is further matter of doubt 
whether soul as the perfect realization of the body may not 
stand to it in the same separable relation as a sailor to his boat’ 
(de An. 413a, 6 ). 

Dualism comes out sharply when Aristotle i 
reaches the handling of the highest function of 
the soul, viz. intellect or voOs, where he discrimin- 
ates between the active and the passive poOs, and 
between pops generally and the other psychic 
functions. His scheme of functions, beginning 
with the lowest, is : nutritive or vegetative soul 
(rb OpevriKbp ) ; sentient soul (rb alo’OrjriKbp), including 
the conative soul (rb bpeKriuSp), which he sometimes 
makes a separate fimction j and intellectual or 
noStic soul (pops or rb poririKbp), divided, as above, 
into passive popt (podt rraOrp-iKbi] and active vows 
(pops Troitjrwbs). Each higher function presupposes 
the lower, though the lower does not presuppo.se 
the higher. Thus, the sentient soul presiippo.ses 
the vegetative soul, and both sentient and vegeta- 
tive souls are presupposed by the noetic soul ; but 
the vegetative does not presuppose the sentient 
soul, nor does the sentient presuppose the noetic. 
It is characteristic of pops that it is eternal and 
immortal — at any rate, this applies to the active 
or poietic voOs ; it is introduced into the individual 
human being ab extra, and the difficulty is to find 
Avhat connexion it has, on the one hand, with the 
passive pops and with the other functions of the 
soul generally, and, on the other hand, with the 
body. As has been said above, it is distinctive of 
Aristotle that he recognizes the intimate and indis- 
soluble relation of soul to body, and the necessity 
of taking account of the physiological as well as of 
the psychical aspect of mental facts and processes. 
His great objection to the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls was that it assumes 
that any body is suitable to any soul, whereas the 
human body is specially fitted for the soul. To 
maintain the opposite, he says, is like maintain- 
ing that the carpenter’s art ‘clothes itself in flutes; 
the truth being that, just as art makes use of its 
appropriate instruments, so the soul must make 
use of its fitting body’ (de An. 407b, 25). But, 
when he comes to treat of the active pops, this in- 
timate relationship is ignored ; and the conclusion 
is reached that this higher soul can exist altogether 
apart from the bodj’ — it is ‘a dilierent kind of soul’ 
(ylpos trepop) from the others, and ‘ it alone admits 


of separation, as the eternal from the perishable’ 
(saBdrep rb dtdiop rod <p6aprop). 

Still further, the dualism of form and matter 
enters into Aristotle’s theory of sense-perception. 

(2) The theological aspect of the Aristotelian 
dualism has been, brought out in the art. Desire 
(Greek), and need only be referred to here. On the 
one side is God, who is the prime unmoved movent, 
to whom the universe evermore looks desiringly ; 
and on the other side is the universe, which, 
though dependent on the Deity and derived from 
Him, is, nevertheless, regarded as not created at 
one particular time but as eternally existent. 
This might be interpreted as simply Aristotle’s 
way of indicating his belief in impersonal reason 
ns permeating the universe, and yet he at times 
has glimpses of a personal God, apart from the 
universe and ruling it, as a general does his army. 

‘ We must consider also,' he says, ‘ iti which of two ways the 
nature of the universe contains the good or the highest good, 
whether as something separate and by itself, or ns the order of 
the parts. Probably in both ways, ns an army does. For the 
good is found both in the order and in the leader, and more in 
the latter ; for he does not depend on the order, but it depends 
on him ' (Met. xii. 10. 1075a, M. 

Moreover, God is in Himself conceived by Aris- 
totle as Thought, and God’s Thought is defined 
as ‘the thinking upon thought’ (xal tarip r) pbrjgts 
poT^creus pbijiris (jllet. xii. 9. 10746, 30]). Personality 
is involved in this. 

5. In later Greek systems. — Besides the dualisms 
that have been now considered, it is to be observed 
that there is frequently a dualistic note in Greek 
monism, which need not, however, be more than 
adverted to here. This applies particularly to the 
post- Aristotelian schools. For example, the Stoics 
found a difficulty in adjusting their doctrine of the 
primitive material substance ‘ fire ’ to the require- 
ments of man’s rationality ; and, in especial, the 
neo-Platonists disclosed a distinct dualism in their 
system of the Absolute when they came to evolve 
tlieir famous Triad of Absolute Unity, Absolute 
Intelligence, and Absolute Soul, ana therefrom 
matter and nil that is finite (see the neo-Platonio 
section in art. Desire [Greek]). The problem of 
how to derive Matter from blind on a mystical 
basis is a difficulty that is inherent in every doctrine 
of Emanation and seems to be insurmountable. 

Summary. — The foregoing are the leading topes 
of dualism in Greek philosophy. The terra * dual- 
ism ’ is one, but it has diverse significations. (1) It 
has a cosmological application, as is seen in the 
attempts of the pre-Socratic Pluralists to explain 
existence dualistically. (2) It is applied (a) in 
connexion with empirical psychology in Mplana- 
tions of the relation of subject and object in sense- 
perception, such as we find in Empedocles on the 
one hand, and in Aristotle on the other ; and (6) 
in connexion with rational psychology in such a 
doctrine as that of the voDs in Aristotle. (3)_It 
has (a) a metaphysical application, as expressive 
of the doctrine which maintains the absolute dis- 
parity between Mind and Matter and the impossi- 
bility of reducing the one to the other, and 
designates the opposite of monism ; and (6) an 
epistemological application, as in Plato’s grand 
attempt to explain the possibility of knowledge m 
his Theory of Ideas and in Aristotle’s doctrine of 
Form and Matter, (4) There is an application of 
the term that is ethical and religious, which has 
reference to the sharp-cut distinction between soul 
and body, and to the view that the bodj’’ is a clog 
or hindrance to the development of the soul and 
may be tbe seat of sin and degr.adation. (3) 
Lastly, there is a tiieoJogical application, ivhen 
(as by Plato in the Tivucus) the world is set fortli 
as the product of oppo.sing principles — God and 
necessity — and an explan.ation is ofl'ered 01 the 
seeming defects in creation which shall minimize 
the difficulty of a purely teleological rendering 01 
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the mitvrnie. ThcM variouB mcAning*, though 
cot nuiUtftlly exclusive, arc di*linct, find they 
jihunld l>c l:cpt distinct, If the positions of the 
tJtr'k lliinkcrB arc to IsJ understood. 

fjrrxt/iTi’**.— rrsrtlrftllj-all U-.c l»ok«»pvcif' 'bonder 'IJwm- 
tarr’ l.i th* »ft. fit'ini! (Crfck), to the nxl o! Hit lilt on 
A(W<S.’t. In fcrfdilinn ; Henry Jackson, Terl/ to tJ/tulrtifr n 
Cfjrif tj HUtntnInry lAeivrtt on Ihr Uiti. e/ Cr. rhilr'i., 
tro-Ien, JWl ; W, E. Leonard, TKt /■VcTinenftri/ A’mperf&rrer, 
Irndon, ft. D. Archer-Hind, 7?if Timenu 0 / J'taie, 

lyrdon, Jis* ; Walter Pater, t'lataaiid I'laloninn'i, I/i.ndon, 
1 "''?; ft. L. Ketllerhlp, J'hiht^thtfal l^^urei and Itfmaint, 
l/^en, G. Croom Robertson, HUtnntU of Gen'ral 

/’AitftScf.tS', Ixindon. : Lewis Campbell, JUate'f llfpnllit, 
i/Tl'ti, IW2; John t. Beare, ffrrrt Thfrriit of EUmnitaru 
frvrn Alenutvn le Arotntlf, OxfonI, IfOO; Marie V. 
Wllhams, .Vir Vttcits en I’lntmic Throry of KnoirUd^r, 
f'Aiahri-tce, tWi; E. Vemon Arnold, lUnnen SSoieimt.Cum- 
JUII : j’ase* ^dam, TAr I'ffatity of Ptatonirm, Cam- 
Iridff, Kill. WlLLLSH L. DAVIDSON. 

DUALISM (Iraninn). — A tendency towards 
doaiistic roneeption.s, or, perhaps we may say, 
towards bilateral «3'nimctry, seems to he an cssen- 
tinl chnrncleriRtic of the Iranian mind. This is to 
bi,' seen in the constantly recurring distinction of 
the ' two world.s,' llie world of Spirit and the world 
of .Matter— a common concept in the Gfltlifts (c.g. 
I'rtfna xxix. 6); or, again, in the two lives, the 
present and the future (cf. ‘uvaCibya . . . ahnhj'o,’ 
lA. Ivii. 2,'i ; ' ubOj-0 anliv6,’ 16. xh. 2). This sj'm* 
metrical dualism, or ' polaritj’,' os S. Laiiig would 
prolmhlj" stylo it, finds quaint expression in a 
curious’ diagram, attrihntcd to tiio celebrated 
minister of Yardngird 1,, Atrtipat, pre.servcd in 
the /)!n/:nr( (iv. 137, ctl. Peshotnn, Ilombay, 1883), 
whieh is represented thus : 



It will be seen that tlu« curious table divides the 
whole notion of lleing into two correlative worlds 
of Spirit mid Matter, with tonus rclativclj* corre- 
sltonding to out* another on opposite sides of the 
central notion. Put it is particularly the religiout 
dualism which is ordinanlj* considered to bo the 
chief characteristic of the Zotoa.«trian religion. 
Yet there is no point in connexion with that laith 
Tihieh has given rise to bo much controversj’ among 
loth_ native and M’estem scholnr-s. Tlic modem 
Pnisis stoutly denj* that their faith i.s, or ever 
was, dualigtfe; and a similar view is held hj' 
more th.nn one distingni«hed Enrojtcan nuthoritv". 
L. AV. \Vesi attempted to defend .Sinrdndsni from 
the accusation of dualism, * made in good faith 
ty Muhammadan writers, nnd cchocil more in- 
caiitiottriv’ bj’ Christians,’ though he blames the 
Pnrns them»c!vt's for h.aving mimitted it, at least 
‘luring the Middle .Ages {rce ' I’nhlnvi Tcxt,s,’pL i. 
in SfiK, vol. V, p. Ixviii f., aho pt. ii. lA. vol. xviti. 
j>, xxlv). Quite recently J. U. Moulton, in a Icc- 
uii’e on .Mardn-ism, asserttai th.at, 

bv "eeevs-vr. lltT «3.s rclt.'-; thit 
c '! to ctlVJ <!.■.»’. ,"i. YctJr two it wi."! Src-. 

*'r»tTr U'.’i ti-it (IS (hr l--dr' ir,; o r I't t: fr- cb wj' pect krtl 
ft! f» cJ..-,* tvtl. Tbi-j a Jff jr. tertS-u'-Sii 

•'b n-j,* (.-> po i'*-. I,-, tt f «•"(! e! tiu (. I ft t.bf ef -t wa» l' 1»- 
t'* r-»5 »'!icTT ft l!if }<5wff r! a-i tbf f "-a! <!■ -tr'i't' '•s 

*' t'- i-ssftt* irot rot If it 

I'l- Sr V —j : : tt- cjr,-j 1 1 -Sf 

It s! j-.-aT'* to the prc'cnt writer that the whofe 


nc.slion is one of terms. It cannot, of cotirse, he 
enied that the .Snpreme Gml of the Avesta Is 
Ahum hinrdn, conceived ns essentially gocsl, nnd 
the author and creator of nil that i» good, who 
is al.ao repeatedly sjxikcn of as Sticnta -Mniuyn 
Jthe IIoH‘ Spirit), and that in ojiposition to him 
IS Ahra ’Mainya (the Destroying Sjurit). The-c 
two opim.sing principles arc, of conn-e, the Ormnrd 
and Aliriman {gy.t’.J respectively of later Perainn 
literature. As is well known, the whole religious 
sy.stcni of Mardteism may he said to consi't in 
tiic perennial warfare between these two powers. 
Ccrtainlj' the mere fact of antagoni.sm between 
a good and an evil spirit and their respective 
followers would not of itself constitute a real 
dualism in the Avestan, any more than in the 
Christian, system. But the real jxiint of the 
matter is that, according to tlie Avc-stan s^'steni, 
(1) there exists a Being, evil h}- his own nature, 
and the author of evil, wlio does not owe his origin 
to the creator of good, hut who exi.sts independent Ij' 
of him; and (2) this Being is an aetual creator, 
who calls into being creatures opjKjsed to tho'-e 
of the Good Spirit and contrary to hi.s will. 

Here is seen the fundamental difl'ercnce between 
the Avestan nnd the Christian (or Muhammadan) 
theology. In the latter the evil spirit, so far from 
having an origin independent of the Uotl of good, 
is netiinlly His creature, though fallen and rebel- 
lious, and ccrtainlj’ is never conceived ns creating 
nnj' beings whatsoever. The distinction seems to 
ho decisive. So far is the idea of the creative 
power of the evil spirit carried in the AvesLa, that 
not onlj" is Ahra AlaiiQui represented ns creator 
of a vast host of demons (datva), hut even this 
phj-sical world nnd its inhabitants arc divided into 
creatnres of the good and the evil spirits rcspect- 
ivcli' — to the latter being attributed cold, sick- 
ness, and even noxious animals, such as wolves, 
oisonous snakes, etc. The very beginning of the 
’’enditiud'w an enumeration of the various plnguas 
created b^’ Ahra Mainjui in opjiosition to the 
various good lands nnd countries crcatctl by Ahum 
Mnrda, a special verb {Jm-hertt, translated hj* 
Danuc-steter as ‘ connter-create ’) being employed 
in opposition to the verb da, attributed to the good 
.spirit. This conception of a double creation was 
continued, nnd even enhanced, during the post- 
Avestan, or Batristic period, ns it has l«cn tcnue<l. 
Even among the hcavcnl^v bodies, the planets are 
considered as creatures of the evil spirit nnd op- 
ponent.s of tlie constellations nnd the stars created 
bj' the good spirit. Similarly in some of the Fah- 
lavi treatises, such ns the IJCmdahuh, lists arc 
given of the nninmi.s, arranged in two hostile 
armies, among tliose of the good creation Itcing 
the falcon, magpie, crow, kite, mountain-ox and 
goat, wild as-!, dog, fox, etc., whilst the serpent, 
locust, wolf, nnd intc.stinnl worms arc of the evil 
creation. There tan, «e think, b-e no doubt that 
all throngb the Zoro.rstrian sv'steni, from the 
Avcsta down to the Fahlnvi tbeologinns. the evil 
spirit is considered as a real creator, and for this 
reason, even apart from the question of his origin, 
the sj'stcni maj’ jtisllv' be tcrmwl dtmlistic. It is 
quite true that, nworlling to the general teacliing-, 
Aura Mainj'u nnd his hcr-ts are to be entirely and 
utterly de.*tro\-ed at the last da}’ ; laat it can 
scarcclj’ l^e denied that, at least in the original 
sj-stem, his origin is quite distinct from that of 
Ahura Maxda, and that the two vpirits are co- 
C-xi'tent from otemitv'. M'c h.xvc tJin* a mono- 
theism iimiteil ard nKxlifiC-i ly dnali*m, as well 
as a dualistn nusitf.cd b\*an nUinmSe monotheism. 

1 These theories ni.av* seem to us inconsistent. No 
1 doubt the origin o': evil fsas Ls-'n in all age* the 
j I'riruir-.'d difSr uUy whirh all religion* have had to 
! face, and th- form given to this solntion character- 
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izes the divergences which distinguish them from 
one another. The Mazdreism of every age has 
sought this solution in the doctrine of two in- 
dependent hostile and diametrically opposite prin- 
ciples — the principle or spirit of Good, and the 
principle or spirit of Evil. The inconsistency 
which we readily see in such a solution did not 
fail to present itself to the Iranian mind, and from 
early times we find that theories were devised as 
a means of escaping from the difficulties of this 
dualistic solution. These may be grouped gener- 
ally under two hypotheses : (1) that the two spirits 
have sprung from a single, indifferent, pre-existing 
source ; (2) that the Evil Spirit proceeds from the 
Good Spirit, by generation or creation. The former 
is the doctrine of the Zervanists, the latter that of 
the Gayomarthians. The Zervanists, according to 
the descriptions preserved by the Armenian his- 
torians, went back to a primeval being, Zervan 
Akarana, lit. ‘ Unlimited Time,’ sometimes appar- 
ently identified with Destiny ; and this primordial 
being was supposed to have generated both Ormazd 
and Ahriman. The second school, the Gayomar- 
thians, seem to have held that the Evil Spirit was 
produced by an evil thought in the mind of the 
Good Spirit. This is practically the solution of 
the moaem Parsis, who make a sharp distinction 
between the names Ahura Mazda and Spenta 
Mainyu. They point out that, especially in the 
Gathas, Anra Mainyu is constant!}' opposed, not 
to Ahura Mazda, hut to Spenta Mainyu. Ahura 
Mazda, they hold, is the one supreme and prim- 
ordial spirit and sole creator. He is, however, 
possessed of two ‘faculties’ — Spenta Mainyu, or 
til e faculty whose function is beneficent, and Anra 
Mainyu, whose function is destructive. One can- 
not hut suspect that this modern Parsi solution 
has been unconsciously suggested by the Hindu 
doctrine of the functions of Visnu and Siva in 
the Hindu triad, A quite recent Parsi theologian 
has advanced a new theory, holding that Spenta 
Mainyu and Anra Mainyu denote the good and 
evil spirits respectively of man, and not of the 
Divinity (Kastamji Edulji, Zarathushtra and 
Zaratlvnshtrianism in tJie Avesta, Leipzig, 1906, 
pp. 140-159) ; hut we are not aware that this is 
anything more than a peculiar view of the author. 
It IS an approximation to the Christian doctrine of 
the origin of evil in the free, will of the creature. 

Literattoe.— E. W. West, ‘ Pfthlavi Texts,’ pts. L ii. in SEE, 
i-ols. V. [18801, xviii. [1882] ; C. de Harlez, Avesta\ Paris, 1881, 
Introd. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxvii ; A. V, Williams Jackson, ‘Die 
Iran. Religion,’ in GIrP ii. [1900] 627-631 (Dualism is a 
characteristic trait of Zoroaster’s faith, and in its widest sense — 
whatever its ultimate source — was doubtless the product of 
his own genius. This dualism is monotheistic and optimistic, 
in that it postulates the final triumph of Ormazd and the 
destruction of all evil) : I,. C. Casartelli, Phil, o/ the Mazda- 
l/amian Rel. under the Sassanids, Kng. tr., Bombay, 1889, 
pp. 60-64; ’The Zoroastrian Theologj' of the Present Day,’ 
in Bahylonian and Oriental Record, viii. (1000) 222-220, em- 
bodjin^, a ‘nineteenth centurj’ rivilyat’ by a modern Parsi 
theologian ( and all the writers on the Avesta and Zoroastrian- 
' ism. Of. Literature at end of art. Avesta. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

DUALISM (Jewish). — Traces of a belief in two 
conflicting supernatural beings striving for the 
mastery are -nowhere found in the pre-exilic 
writings of tlie OT. In the oldest religious belief 
of the Israelites,' Jahweh’s jurisdiction extended 
over Palestine, anSy He was not at war with any 
neighbouring god ofydemon. Tliere was no evil 
spiritual being endeawRring to subvert His moral 
ovemment. While d^^alism ascribes evil to a 
iabqlic agent, the anciemf pie-exilic writers found 
no difficulty in making itN^Rianate from .Jahweh 
Himself (cf. Am 3®). Ho do^ht the Israelite was 
subject to the same psycholo^P^iI laws wliich raise 
a horror of the dark and of Ynfreqncnted and 
desert places, and he peopled \them with more 
hurtful beings than are recorded fhe OT : but 


his mythology was of his own creation andassooiated 
with his surroundings. Observing a multiplicity 
of wild life on the edge of the desert, such as 
monstrous serpents, jerboas, and -wild goats, his 
imagination endowed them with superhuman 
intelligence, and assigned them a habitation in the 
interior of the desert. There arose the 
the 'alUTia, the liltth. It is doubtful, however, 
how far he considered them possessed, or only, like 
the serpent of Gn 3S ‘ subtil. ’ They were physically 
injurious to man when he entered their domain, 
but did not come into his religions and cosmic 
views. The monotheism of the OT writers kept 
the popular belief in demonology entirely in the 
background. The solitary mention of 'Azazd (g.u,), 
to whom a goat was sent out on the Day of 
Atonement, is too obscure to justify any conclusions 
as to the origin of that rite or the person of 'Azazel. 
In Lv 16 the act is viewed as symbolic of a trans- 
ference of the nation’s sins to another land. The 
nature and habitation of 'Azazel are left undefined, 
as if unknoivn or of no consequence. Nor is the 
OT Satan an independent Divinity. The root [Ob' 
signifies ‘ to oppose ’ (by standing in the way), not 
necessarily in a bad cause. In Nu 22®®* the angel 
of Jahweh was a satan to Balaam. A personal 
Satan occurs first in passages of post-exilic date, 
but even in these he is not yet an independent 
being. See Demons and Spirits (Heb.), in vol, 
iv. p. 597 f. The ‘ host of the high ones’ of Is 
are not spiritual beings, but astral bodies to the 
worship of which the Israelites were addicted. 

How far Babylonism affected Jeivish belief 
before the Exile is difficult to decide. Although 
the history of Israel and Judah was closmy 
connected with Assyria and Babylon, it had not 
contaminated the strong monotheism of the pre- 
exilic Prophets and Psalms. It is not likely that 
the theomachy of Marduk-Tiamat was so widely 
known as to penetrate into the popular faith of 
the Israelite peasantry, who were ‘ a people who 
dwelt alone,’ and who as late as the reign of 
Hezekiah were ignorant of Aramaic (2 K 18®®). 

The ubiquitous arch-Satan of later Jewish 
theology, with his diabolic subordinates standing 
in hostile array against God and good, and planning 
man’s temporal and eternal destruction, is a post- 
exilic development, evolved primarily from foreign, 
chiefly Persian, sources, and grafted on Jahwism. 
Thus early Judaism became tinged with a tendency 
to dualism. The Jewish conception of the nature 
and work of Satan, and the hope and manner of his 
overthrow, leave no doubt that Ahriman was the 
orimnal model. The place of contact between 
Judaism and Parsiism was Babylon, whither 
Mazdffiism had already penetrated, and where 
probably it received accretions from Babylonism 
(see Cheyne, Jewish Belig. Life, N. Y. and London, 
1898, p. 259). This would account for the Bab. 
element in Jewish Satanolo^ and eschatology. 
Since, however, Judaism absorbed only so much of 
foreign religions as it could assimilate and invest 
with a Jewish colouring, ancient allusions to 
defiant evil in the OT were resuscitated and ^phed 
to the newly developed ideas of a Satan. He was 
crystallized in Jewish literature under various 
appellations. He is connected with the ‘evil 
imagination’ of Gn 8®‘. As Tiamat be had ms 
prototype in Gn 3 and in the obscure passage ls 
27*, and plays an inmortant part in the Qabbala 
as ‘ikngT For the Bab. Bel Bababi, the accusing 

God, tiie Enemy (Aram. ^V;), a voucher and 
a name were found in Pr 28®*. The HgyptiM 
Typhon suggested his designation of ‘As? in 2 , 
although in Suk. 52a derived from jsx, ‘ hidden. 

In analogy with Jahweh’s angels he was supplied 
with subordinates to execute Ins will, the connect 
ing link vrith the OT being the n^philim of Gn 6 . 
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Already in Tobit (3“)— an early pre-Maccabtean 
romance— an evil spirit, no longer, according to 
Hebrew idiom, ‘from Jab well’ (1 S 16*^), but of 
foreign origin, slew seven innocent men. Aj 3- 
niodiBUS was banished by fumigation into the 
uildemess of Egypt, but survived in Jewish tra- | 
dition as king of the shsdim. ' 

It must, however, be remembered that, whereas 
the growing belief in the transcendence of God 
created the demand for a solution of the problem 
of the origin of evil, the new conception of a Satan 
after the model of Ahriman entered Judaism, not 
by means of literature (for there are no traces of 
Jewish acquaintance with the Avesta), but through 
popular belief ; and much of it remained folk-lore 
and private opinion, and was not shared by the 
sober practical legalist. This renders it impossible 
to systematize Jewish Satenology. Nevertheless, 
dualistio views existed in popular belief, and 
came strongly to the surface in the Apocalyptic 
literature. In the Book of Enoch the introduction 
of evil into the world is ascribed to the n^philtm 
under their leaders, Shem'aza and 'Azael (see 
Demons and Spirits [Heb.], vol. iv. p. 600’’). In 
the Book of Jubilees, blastema is the head of the 
fallen angels. At the request of Noah, nine-tenths 
are imprisoned, and the remainder are the Satans 
at large, the authors of idolatry, of every kind of 
evil, or destruction and bloodshed (11**0- In none 
of the Apocalyptic writings is Persian influence so 
prominent as in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. There the source of all evil is Beliar 
and his seven spirits (see DEMONS AND Spirits 
[Heb.], vol. iv. pp. 599*, 601*). 

The political commotions of the age, the scanty 
resources of the nation, the repeated disappoint- 
ments on numerous occasions when the realization 
of cherished hope seemed near, the success and 
prosperity of surrounding nations, and the power 
of evil intensified the spirit of pessimism which had 
already commenced in the Exile. The pious looked 
forward to a compensation in another mon, and 
assigned this world to the author of evU, which 
the pious must hate (Enoch 48'). God and Satan, 
good and evil angels, the upper and the lower 
world (ib. 2511.), heaven and hell (Abr. 2111.), 
children of light and children of darkness (En. 
IDS’- “), are contrasted. In human nature itself 
there are antitheses — spirit and flesh, soul and 
body (Wis 9“, En. 108’). Satan and his angels 
have sown the seed of evil in the world and in man. 
There lies in man the propensity to sin, the giij •«: 
of Rabbinism. Even in the Ezra Apocalypse, 
where Satan is not mentioned, the flesh is made to 
be the source and seat of sin (Volz, Jud. Eschaiol. 
7, 60, 77, 82). 

Prayers for _ protection from Satan occur in 
Jewish liturgy in collects of ancient date, and are 
qnoted in Ber. 606 as well known : ‘ May it be thy 
will ... to deliver me this day, and every day, 
froni a bad man . . . from Satan the destroyer ! ’ 

The_ popular tendency to dualism met with 
o])jiosition from early times. According to La S’*, 
good and evil alike proceed from God. The 
rejiciited^ assertion of the unity of God in Is 45 
sounds like a polemic against Zoroastrianism. The 
7th verse, *I form light and create darkness; I 
niake peace and create all,’’ is the Yozer Or 
in the Jewish liturgy and the creed of normal 
Judaism. The practice of uttering a blessing on 
every occasion is an institution referred to Ezra 
(Maim. Ker. Sh. i. 7), or to the men of the Great 
Synagogue (Ber, 33), but is in reality a pious 
imitation of Zoroastrians. Yet no prayer is valid 
without a DP and i.e,, it must be' said in the 

for ‘evil’ is ‘for the sake of 
wphony (Bw. nj), probably also from an aversion to terminate 
•nytliinp wth a word of evil omen, 
voi.. V. — S 


3 Universe, who hast given to the cock intelligence 
distinguish between day and night’ (Daily 


name of Jahw'eh, and His Sovereignty must be 
acknowledged (Ber. 40). Suriel, the Prince of the 
Countenance, who taught K. Ishmael three charms 
against the power of evil spirits (Ber. 51), has been 
conjectured to be the Sraosha of the Avesta, who 
contends with the Devs night and d^ (Yasna 
Ivii. 10-23 ; of. Rel.-gesch. Lesebuch, ed. Bertholet, 
Tubingen, 1908, p. 339). But it is not he who 
causes the cock to herald the approaching light, 
Wt ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the I 
to 

Mom. Pr.), 

The contest in favour of monotheism was carried 
on by the Kabbis in their combats with Marianism, 
Gnosticism, and the Minim who believed in 
ninir^, ‘ two powers,’ a duality in the Godhead 
(Friedlander, Die relig. Bewegungen, Berlin, 1905, 
pp. 169-234 ; Bergmann, Jila. Apologetik, Berlin, 
1908). The blishna enacts that God shoald be 
blessed for evil no less than for good (Her. ix. 6). 
A reader in the synagogue should be silenced if he 
says, ‘ Thy name be remembered concerning good,’ 
or ‘"We praise Thee, We praise Thee’ (ib. v. 3). 
‘Whosoever associates the name of heaven with 
another object is rooted out of the world’ (Suk. 
456). In the Passover service the redemption from 
Egypt and the slaying of the firstborn are 
emphatically stated as accomplished by God in 

f erson ; ‘ I and not an angel, 1 and not a saraph, 
and not a messenger.’ 

The strong assertions of the Divine unity and 
the all-importance of legalism left no room in the 
Halakha for Satanology. Hence the xMishna is 
free from it. Where Satan does occur in the 
Haggada of the Talmud and Midrash, the descrip- 
tion is coarse, puerile, and inconsistent. At one 
time he is a fallen angel. When God threw him 
from heaven, ‘ he caught hold of Michael’s wing, 
but the Holy One, blessed be He, rescued Michael’ 
(Yalk. Shim. 68; see Kohut, Angelologie, 1866, p. 
63). Then he is the ‘Great Prince in Heaven’ 
(Pirke d. R. Eliezer, 13). He is liias, Michael 
being nUjp. He is ‘ the poison of God,’ because 
of his identity with the angel of death. 

The Qabbala and the mediseval Mystics restored 
Satan to his Ahrimanic dignity. Tlie pint run’ 'D 
npin, stUI said by some Jewish communities on the 
Day of Atonement, reads like a chapter f om the 
Avesta. 

If the person of Satan is undefined in Jewish 
theology, the existence of the ySscr ha-ra (in Baba 
bathra, 16n, identical with Satan and the angel of 
death) is a Jewish dogma. This theologoumenon 
is based on the yeser of Gn 6* 8“, rendered in the 
AV ‘imagination,’ and connoting that faculty of 
the soul whicli is the cause of rebellion against 
God. The yeser became very early hypostatized in 
Jewish tlieology (cf. tlie antithesis in nsVn 'in 
•ny’.p ’^Ki, ‘ Woe to me because of my Creator, woe 
tome because of my tempter ’ [Her. 61n]). He is 
the ‘strange god’ of Ps 81*, dwelling in man 
(Shabb. 1056). As the source of sin, he was alieady 
known to Sirach as ewby^/ia (21"), tvOufir/p-a (37*), 
dtaSouXiov (15"). In these passages, as well as in 
others in the Apocrypha, where human dichotomy 
is asserted, such a« v\'is an approach was made 
towards metaphysical dualism ; yet the spirit of 
legalism checked its further development. Where- 
as the very virtues of the wicked ( = Gentiles) are 
vices in the eyes of the righteous (Fe6. 103a), a 
Jew can keep the Law and be sinless. ‘ Blessed 
are Israelites. When they are occupied with the 
study of the Law and the performance of good 
works, the yeser is delivered into their hands, and 
•not they into the hands of the yeser ’ ('Abo' ’a zara, 
56 ; Rid. 30a ; cf. Sir 21"). He is not t. human 
faculty and therefore not unte-nataL but an djunct 
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at birth (Sanh. 916). He is situated at the left,^ 
the other c?cim ex machina, the yeser tCb, being at 
the right {Ta'an. 11a). According to Ber. 616, he 
resemhles a fly,® and is placed between the valves 
of the heart. He was Divinely created for a 
benevolent purpose. Unless he existed, ‘ no man 
would huiltt a house, or marry or beget children, 
or transact any business’ {Gen. i?. 89'^). At the 
end of the world God will slay him in the presence 
of the righteous and wicked {Suk. 526). 

Liieratcre. — A rtt. ‘Apocalyptic Literature,’ ‘Asmodmua,’ 
•Demon,’ ‘Demonologv,’ ‘Devil,’ ‘Dualism,’ ‘Satan^’ ’Zoro- 
astrianism,’ in HDD, EBi, JE, and their equivalents in PJtE^ 
and Hamburger’s RE-, P. Volz, Jud. Eschatol., Tubingen, 
1903; W. Bousset, Itel. des JudentuTns^, Berlin, 1906; E. 
Stave, (Teier den Ein/luss des Parsismus auf d. Judentum, 
Haarlem, 1898: M. Jastrow, iJet of Bab. and Assyria, Boston, 
1803 ; H. Gunkel, Schbpfung und Chaos, G3ttingcn, 1895, and 
his Com. on Genesis^, Gottingen, 1902; I. H. Weiss, Zur 
Gtseh. d. jdd. Tradition, vol. li., Vienna, 1876: H. Duhm, Die 
bosm Geister im AT, Tubingen, 1004 ; N. Krochmal, Jfore 
EebtteJte Aa-Zemon, "VVarsaw, 1898 ; F, Weber, Jiid. Theol.^, 
Leipzig, 1897. A. E. SUFFKIN. 

DUELLING. — I. Under civilization. — Al- 
though early Schoolmen declared that the judicial 
duel was Divinely instituted when David fought 
Goliath (1 S 17), the point never ceased to trouble 
the conscience of Cnristendom. Invested with 
sanctions of the highest antiquity, the origins of 
the duel elude definite ascertainment as completely 
as do the various ordeals among the oldest peoples, 
of both East and West. Found in various forms, 
from Japan to Ireland, and from the Mediterranean 
to the northern latitudes, it was yet no universal 
practice, hut mainly European ‘ where the hazel 
grew,’ and its traces are scattered. The solemni- 
ties preceding the single combat of Menelaus and 
Paris (ll. iii. 38 11.) are marked indications of 
ancient custom and ceremonial in Homeric times. 
Historic Greek examples fail, hut the usage existed 
among the ancient Umbrians and amon^ the Slavs 
(Nicolaus Dnmascenus [Didot, Frag. Hist. Grce- 
corum, iii. 457] ; Kelly, Hist, of Bussia, London, 
1878, pp. 33, 63 ; Lea, Superstition and Force*, 
Philadelphia, 1892, pp. 108, 110). While the 
legendary battle of the Horatii and Curiatii (Livy, 
I. xxiv. f.) may point to an arcliaic practice among 
the Romans, tiie system of trial by battle has 
neither any tradition in the fragments of early 
Roman law nor any countenance from the jurists 
or the code. Roman civilization knew the duel 
as a Barbarian institution. Scipio Africanus (206 
B.c.) met it in Spain (Livy, xxviri. xxi.) ; it 
flourished among the Celtic and Germanic tribes 
(Velleius Paterculus, ii. 117 f. ; Tacitus, Germ. 10) ; 
and a particular tradition, unusually circum- 
stantial, associates it with the Burgundians, and 
ascribes its revival to king Gundobald (A.D. 501) 
as an antidote to forsworn oaths induced by Chris- 
tian compurgation (Leges Burgundionum, tit. xlv.). 
Wide diversity of application and form existed; 
but, 3rith the overthrow of the Empire, the duel as 
part of the Barbarian codes became a sort of com- 
mon law of Europe, fostered by the martial 
traditions which were developing into feudalism 
and were to culminate in chivalry. 

Norse sagas have many records of Tidlmgang (as 
the duel Avas called in Iceland — from tlie islet 
[hdlmrl, its cnstomaiy arena) or hazle-ftcld (as it is 
called in Norway— from the posts demarking tlie 
ground) ; there were champions who mode it a 
profession ; the saga of Kormak, at once poet and 
champion, contains regulations of battle in which 
there are traces of sacrificial rites or incantations. 
Orrostuhdlmr, Kormak’.s name for the place of 
combat, may l>e compared with eomst or orresle, 
the tenn for the duel in Anglo-H.axon and early 

5 Ilrnev his nim? In Uic Zchar, u'rp, * the other zSde,' 
•vlnlrttr.' 

* Lfkr Ahrltain in the Avest*. 


Welsh laws. Ireland knew the institution as 
comrac or comrac fri denfer (‘ battle against one 
man’ ; cf. Joyce, Soc. Hist, of Anc. Ireland, Lon- 
don, 1903, i. 152-54). Singularly enough, the evi- 
dence for the duel in Enjjland pnor to the Norman 
conquest has failed to satisfy the historians. Thus, 
Avhile elsewhere, through the influence of Chris- 
tianity, the duel was being abolished early (c.g. in 
Iceland in A.D. 1006, and in Norway in 1012), in 
England there is the anomaly of its not becoming 
an undoubtedly national mode of trial till half a 
century later. The Conquest certainly established 
it ; that it was unpopular with the English is a 
current inference Avitnout a very solid foundation. 
The laws of William the Conqueror gave an accused 
erson, whether Norman or Englishman, the option 
etween ordeal and duel, reserving a third choice- 
compurgation (q.v.) — to the Norman. The earliest 
English instance recorded is dated 1077 ; Norman 
examples occur forty years earlier. In that epoch 
it had a very wide application, both in civil matters 
and in charges of crime. In character it Avas, by 
its essential feature of self-help, not really an 
ordeal. How elaborate was the tradition for the 
forms of the duel as Avell as for the substantial laAV 
administered by its agency, can be seen from the 
Assises of Jerusalem, draAvn up by Godfrey of 
Bouillon in 1099 for the Latin kingdom established 
by the First Crusade. This ordinance is equally 
full and precise regarding the modes of battle, the 
causes and conditions, the oaths against magic, 
and the distinctions of rank, Avhereby only kni^ts 
fought in mail on horseback with helm and lance, 
while common folk fought in jackets (bliant), on 
foot, and Avith batons. 

Before the close of the 12th cent, the jurisdiction 
of the duel Avas considerably restricted in England 
W Glanvil’s ‘ great assise,’ a sortof magnified lury. 
The tendency expanded ; gradually the duel Avas 
superseded in civil causes except land-rights; 
burghal charters from Henry l, to Henp^’ HI. 
gave numerous exemptions ; and by the time of 
EdAA'ard I. the practice Avas largely confined to triab 
on the writ of right to land and to ' appeals ’ for 
manslaughter and serious crime. Although trial 
W jury grcAV fast, the duel was long to remain. 
Uie importance of land litigations explains the 
origin of the professional ‘ pugil,] or champion, 
kept sometimes at a regular retaining fee by a 
religious house. ‘ From the quhilk consuetude,’ 
said Sir John Skene (Exposition ofDiJJlcill Wordcs, 
1597, s.v. ‘ Campiones ’), ‘ cummis the common 
saying, 

"Do thou richt, do thou wranp, 

Oheis thou n champion strang-.” ’ 

In criminal causes a kindred but more corrupt 
product AA'as tlie ‘ approver,’ an informer, frequently 
infamous, Avho in making his charge underwent the 
risk of a challenge to battle. The loser in appeals 
of battle, being convicted of perjury by the fact of 
defeat, Avns hanged ; and there is extant a con- 
temporary picture of an approver avIio thus 
to the bad end he had earned (Maitland, Select 
Pleas of Croum, Selden Soc., London, 1888). 

From the 9th cent, the Church Avas continuously 
denouncing the duel, and ns continaou.sIy giving it 
countenance. The batter process took many fonns, 
one being the acquisition of jurisdiction by ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries over trials by combat. I er- 
quisites of court deflected even clerical minus 
from the true path. Sometimes clerics thcm.‘‘elvc9 
fought duels in person, and it Avns as hard to stop 
the practice as to keep churchmen from bearing 
arras in war. A Glasgow pontifical in 1180 m* 
eludes the liturgical common form for blessing tne 
shield and baton for a duel, and some Raiiit* Avere 
esteemed especially efliendous to be inA'oked for 
succcKj in such combats. In the First Crusade, 
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Peter the Hermit himself bore a challenge for a 
duel of ten, six, or three crusaders against an 
equal number of Saracens (Tancredi, cap. 81). As 
usual, practice belied precept, and anathema was 
useless. Indeed, an old French authority on the 
duel in the 15th cent. (Olivier de La Marche, 
in Train du duel jiidiciaire, ed. Prost, Paris, 1872, 
p. 44) declares that ecclesiastics, like other people, 
were bound to fight if the case was treason or 
involved a point of the faith. The sanctions of the 
duel occasioned much deep diseussion. Nicolas de 
Lyra Avrote a treatise on the classic precedent of 
David and Goliath ; Cain and Abel admittedly 
furnished a less satisfactory example. 

Until the end of the 13th cent, the duel Avas a 
duel of laAv, but in the 14th it blossomed ancAv 
as a duel of chivalry, once more emphasizing its 
aristocratic and military impulses. The duel, 
rapidly decaying in other matters, became the 
fashion for appeals of treason, and this nCAver 
chivalric duel took on fresh splendour, especially 
in the courts of England and France. _ An im- 
portant ordinance of King Philip the Fair in 1306 
AA’as a characteristic code, containing regulations 
most of AA'hich passed into general use in chivalric 
courts. Notable editions of such duel codes Avere 
the ordinance draAvn up by the Constable of Eng- 
land under Richard II., and the reproduction of it 
in the Crder of Combats preserved by the Constable 
of Scotland from a MS belonging to James i. The 
formalities Avere evidently knoAvn to Chaucer, Avho 
reproduced them in the Knight's Tale. 

Mere tilting matches, diflerent as they Avere in 
principle from duels, are easily confounded Avith 
them, especially Avhen they Avere ‘ jousts of Avar,’ 
in Avliich the combat Avas d outrance. Some of 
these are historic, such as the ‘ Combat des Trento ’ 
in 1351 betAveen thirty Bretons and thirty English- 
men. It is the subject of a French chanson de geste, 
and its interest is the greater from its having 
supplied a model for the clan duel (in 1396) of 
thirty Highlanders of Clan Chattan against thirty 
of Clan Kay. Not a feAV fruitless cliallenges of 
100 knights against 100 are extant, and there were 
many actual duels of numbers, such as of 13 French- 
men against 13 Italians, and of 7 Frenchmen against 
7 Enmish. The duel, strictly construed as a com- 
bat of tAvo, adjudged by and fought before a court 
invariably noble and usually royal, had long a 
distinct place, chiefly for trials on charges of treason 
Avhere legal proofs Avere inadequate. It suited the 
times. Fourteenth century England devised a 
Court of Chh'alry in Avhich the historical import- 
ance of the duel culminates in the Avager of battle 
betAveen the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk in 
1398. This duel Avas stopped at the outset by 
Richard li., Avho arbitrarily and illegally exiled 
both combatants. Hereford returned from his 
exile next year to depose Richard and take the 
throne ns Henry rv., and it avus he Avho at his 
coronation jocularly assured his champion that he 
Avould himself see to the defence of his right to the 
croAvn. The ‘ champion of England ’ Avas one of 
the institutional inventions of English chivalry in 
the 14th century. 

MeanAvhile, alongside of chivalry the old duel 
of laAV Avas taking an unconscionable time to die. 
JjUav in the 13tl) and 14th cent, had no shudder for 
its brutality, and Bracton could calmly record (de 
Legihus Anglia:, ed. 1640, fob 145) that the loss of a 
front tooth maimed a man and gave him an excuse 
from the duel, ‘for such teeth help much to victory.’ 
Pitiful recoids in the 15th cent. sIioav tliis, grue- 
somelyenongli, to have been literal fact, for giaces 
attendant on chivalry encounteiing before kings 
were absent when humble combatants in inferior 
courts mauled each other Avith baton or ‘ biscorne,’ 
and tore each other with their teeth. One does 


not marvel that Pope Nicholas, in 867, had denied 
the Divine institution of the duel, but one does 
marvel that nearly seven centuries afterAvards, John 
Major’s protest, that ‘ God did not settle questions 
in that bad Avay,’ Avas a mere voice in the Avilder- 
ness. Yet humane opinion was ripening, and in 
1549 the Council of Trent (Sess. xxv. cap. 19) 
denounced the duel, and decreed excommunication 
against all participators, even including seconds, 
spectators, and the lords temporal Avho assigned a 
place for a duel. The property of duellists and 
seconds avos to be sequestrated, and they Avere to 
be delivered to the secular arm as murderers, Avhile 
the funeral rites of the Church Avere to be denied 
to those Avho fell,^ This denunciation had had 
innumerable predecessors, and Avas to be as little 
regarded, for tlie ‘ detestable use ’ had then entered 
on a neAv phase and Avas raging in Europe, as if to 
shoAv that the Reformation of creed Avrought little 
to reform humanity. 

There had arisen in that neAV epoch the private 
duel, as distinguished from the duel under form of 
laAv or chivalry. Its vogue is usually ascribed to 
the consequences of the personal quarrel in 1528 
betAveen Francis I. of France and Charles V. of 
Spain. The constitutional interest of the neAV 
type Avas that it dispensed AA'ith the intervention of 
a judge or a court, and the great prevalence of this 
rivate duel for about tAvo oentunes in Europe Avas 
oubtless in part a consequence of the fashion of 
carrying light side-arms. Jnst ns the tAvo-hnnded 
BAVord of mediffival Avarfare Avas succeeded by the 
rapier, so the formal Avager of battle Avith all its 
ceremonial procedure gave place to the lighter, 
easier form more apt for the ‘ sudden and quick in 
miarrel. ’ So there Avas bred the gauntlet-gatherer, 
tlie duellist, Avho inherited and developed all the 
pretensions of class privilege and other bad points 
of chivalry. Thus by additions Avas constructed a 
neAv code of the ‘ point of honour,’ largely of Italian 
manufacture, Avhich Avas a constant menace to 
domestic peace in Europe. The ‘ bons doctenrs 
duellistes,’ ns Brnntfime called them (M&moires, 
p. 183), devised the pestiferous doctrine of the 
‘satisfaction of a gentleman,’ Avhich for three 
hundred years exacted a heaiy toll of human life. 
If it fostered courage, it also fostered the bully. 
‘ Men may account a duello,’ said Bacon (Letters 
and Life, ed. Spedding, London, 1872, vi. 108), ‘ an 
honourable kind of satisfaction, yet it is but a 
scarlet or a grained kind of murdering.’ 

One stage of the duel, half-Avay betAveen the old 
judicial combat and the neiv private duel, Avas the 
duel by licence, permitted in France and practised 
in Scotland under James vi. Later, as James i., 
he issued his edict against the duel in 1613, seconded 
by Bacon, Avho insisted that by the laAv of England 
the killing of a man in a duel Avas murder, hoAV- 
ever fair the duel might have been. Bacon saAv 
the root of the matter in the point that the laAV 
gave no suflioient reparation for insult and libel— 
a consideration Avhich Aveighs heavily still in esti- 
mating the place of the duel in modern Europe. 

Wager of battle, dramatically resurrected in an 
appeal of murder in England in 1818, Avas repealed 
by statute in the folloAving year. In all its forms, 
both judicial and unjudicial, the duel is noAV 
extinct in Great Britain and in the United States ; 
in the latter for a time it was one of the most 
curious importations and survivals of European 
feudalism. Arising under military conditions, it 
naturally persists the longer Avhere militarism 

1 Cf. nlso the unqnnllQed condemnation of duelling by Benedict 
XIV. (Const. Veteitabilem, 10 Nov. 1762), tlie punishment of 
surf-eoiis and confessors intentionally admimstennp to duellists 
(e'ccommunicntion, by response of the Holy Ofhee, 31 May 18S4), 
and the renewed disapproial of the whole si stem, including 
oA en student duels, bj wo xni. (Brief Paaoralis ojicii, 22 Sept. 
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is a determinant of public life. Among German 
students it has sunk to a rather savage athletic 
sport ; and in Europe generally it has mn, and is 
mnning, a course parallel to that of private wars 
— possibly prophetic of that of national wars. Its 
endurance is determined, not by enactment of law, 
but by the spirit of society. It is bound up with 
ideas of private revenge and family blood-feud, 
not with the conceptions of a State with justice 
as its primary function. It is instructive, there- 
fore, to compare briefly the law in Britain and in 
Europe, and to diagnose certain causes of contrast. 
In Great Britain the duel has in general, since 
King James’s edict, and more particularly during 
the last century and a half, been treated with far 
greater severity than was shown to it elsewhere. 
In this country practically alone is it now the law 
that to kill in duel is murder, involving the capital 
penalty. In almost all the rest of Europe this 
stringency holds only when traditional rules have 
been infringed, or when there has been some un- 
fairness in the combat. Challenges, preliminary 
steps, and wounding in duel are, in like manner, 
much less heavily punished on the Continent than 
in Britain. On the other hand, exponents of the 
honour-code of Europe themselves declare that 
British courts make far more ellective provision 
than Continental courts for the primar}' pecuniary 
protection for wrongs to personal honour, this 
scale being, for instance, contrasted with the 
slight reparation made in France. Bentham 
( IKorfo, London, 1843, i. 379, 643), soberly balanc- 
ing the merits and demerits of penal policies in 
general and ‘honoraiy satisfaction’ in special, 
points out the partiality, uncertainty, and incon- 
venience of the duel considered as a punishment, 
although he thought it might be proper to be 
indulgent to it if the alternative was revenge 
by poison or the bravo. Duels, he pointed out, 
were less common in Italy than in France and 
England, but poisoning and assassinations were 
much commoner. Like the historian Robertson, 
Bentham as a moralist thought that duelling 
tended to preseiwe ‘politeness and peace,’ and 
seems to have had little foresight of its swift 
decline. In recent times, the conditions, e.t/. in 
France, often appeared to ensure immunity from 
injury but not from ridicule. The facts seem 
to justifj' the inference that for once British laws 
have doubly-— by repression of the duel and by 
adequate civil reparation for injured honour — 
tended to suppress the duel and to make it 
unnecessarj*. Frapper fort stir la bourse, e'est 
f rapper juste is the dictum of a modem ‘docteur 
dnelliste ’ (Croabbon, op. cit. infra, 399). In Britain 
the spirit of trial by jury has proved a better 
guardian even of honour than the sword. Perhajis 
it is not amona the things they manage better 
in Germany and France that men continue, in 
Iiowcver restricted a degree, to countenance the 
duel, which ranks as probably the oldest barbaric 
inheritance among the institutions of Europe. 
Probably Bentham himself did not sufficiently 
rellect tliat what had so long been abandoned bv 
Europe a.s an utterly capricious and irrational 
mode of justice, where substantial interests were 
concerned, stood thereby already grotesquely out 
of court for the finer task, in modem civilization, 
of healing the sores of honour. 

SiffniUcant Indication* of current tendencies, Uliwtratlnir 
some of the foregomt' views, have appeared in Gcninny, 
the centre of modern militarism, especially since 1887, nhen 
Kaiser WJihelm rt, hisoed a Cabinet order deciarinir his will- 
that duels amonp ofllccrs should be more effectively preventwl 
bv remittinp private quarrels toConncilsof Honourwith apiwal 
to Courts of ’Honour, commanding ofllccrs, and the Kaiser 
himself. These Councils of Honour for a repment consist of 
three offlrers, while the Courts of Honour comprise all the 
oificenr. This order by Its teniu did not prohibit dueliinsr, but 
it enlantcd the province of Courts of Honour. Reconciliation 


by intervention of such Councils and Courts, however, was 
and still is, declared permissible only when not forbidden by 
the honour of the class to which the officer belongs or by good 
morals. At first bailed as an abolition of the duel, the order 
was soon found not to warrant any such hopes. Critics in 
1897, and since, have pointed out that the Kaiser had never 
departed from recognition of the due! as the ultima ratio 
in affairs of honour ; they bluntly stated that the so-callrf 
scandal of duelling would not be ended, that the order would 
entirely depend for its efficiency on the spirit of its enforcctneiit, 
and that it was puerile to anticipate the eradication of so deep- 
rooted a practice at one stroke. Yet on tlie whole the order 
was reco^ized as a very considerable attempt at restriction 
in the army. It was subsequently made applicable also to 
naval officers. 

The critical forecast was Justified by ei-ents. Scandals con- 
tinued to arise periodically over duels under painful circum- 
stances and with fatal consequences. In 1901 sharp controversy 
sprang from the discovery that, in violation of an Imperial 
order, candidates for choice as officers in the reserve liad been 
subjected to questions regarding their opinions on duelling, and 
had suffered prejudice for answers opposed to the practice. 
The Minister of War declared in the Reichstag that, wliilu duels 
were Justifiable for such cases as charges of cowardice, insult 
by violence, or imputation upon an officer's moral inteCTity or 
family honour, everything was done to prevent the duelling 
abuse. These explanations did not satisfy friends of reform, 
who protested that every officer punished for taking part in a 
duel should be dismissed from the army. Afterwards, in the 
same year, a manifesto was infiuentially signed demanding the 
prohibition of all duels and the institution of Courts of Hmiour 
in their stead. It was expressly urj^ed that the best means of 
prevention was to afford more effective legal protection a.rainst 
attacks on the honour of individuals. Direct legislative uetioii 
does not seem to have folloived, but the agitation has served a 
useful purpose in elevating public opinion in Europe. 

Literaturb. — Traiti du duet judiciaire [by Olivier de La 
Marche and others], ed. B. Prost, Paris, 1872; Arire dee 
Batailtes, in Scots tr. Buke of Bataillis of Gilbert of the Have 
(ed. Stevenson, Scottish Text Soc., 19i)l): Paris de Puteo, 
Duello, Venice, 1525; P. de B. de Brantome, Mimoiret . . . 
touehant lesducUied. princeps, KHi.’i), Ixmdon, 1739 ; J. Selden, 
Tlu Duello, London, 1010; n. A. Kendall, Argument an 
7'rial bij Battle, London, 1818 ; H. C. Lea, Superstition and 
Force*, Philadelphia, 1892; Pollock-Maitland, Hist, of Eng, 
Bate, Cambridge, 1895; Alfred Hutton, The Sword and the 
Centuries, London, 1901 ; G. Neilson, Trial Ip Combat, Glasgow, 
1890. Leading authorities on the duel in Europe include Comte 
de Cbateaur^ard, Fssai stir le duet, Paris, 1830 ; F. Patetta, 
Be Ordalie, Turin, 1890 ; and, as regards the state of modern laivs 
and regulations affecting the duel, A. Croabbon, Ba Science 
du point d'honneuT, Paris, 1894. General reference may also 
be made to Carl A. Thimm, Bibliography of Fencing and. 
Duelling, London, 1890 ; Fougeroux de CnampigneuUes, Hut. 
des duels anciens et modemes'*, 2 vols., Paris, 1838 ; E. Cauc^, 
Du Duel, consxdiri dans ses nrigines et dans dial actuel del 
mcetiTS, 2 vols., Paris, 1840: G. von Below, Dai DuM tn 
Deutschland, Gesch. u. Gegenwarfi, Kassel, 1896; H. Fehr, 
Der Ztreikampf, Berlin, I9l)8 ; M. Liepmann, Duell u. Ehre, 
Berlin, 1904 ; E. Kohlrausch, Xterikampf, Berlin, 1990; 
Rade, art. ‘ Zweikanipf ' (with copious Literature) in PRE*. 

George Neilson. 

2 , Amongf primitive peoples. — However inncli 
the duel lias degenerated from its once high 
estate, as has just been shown, it mnst yet he 
adjudged to have been once one of the numerous 
forms of ordeal (q.v.), although still another factor 
jdainly contributed to its nse and tenacity — the 
frcfiuent failure of primitive jurisprudence to 
secure in any other way the ends at whicli it 
aimed. The purely religious side of the duel, 
which, from this point of view, is more commonly 
termed ‘the wager of battle,’ may be reserved 
for art. Ordeal, but certain primitive forms of 
legal duels, as summarized by Post {Gmndnss 
dcr cthnolog. Jurispritdenz, Ohlenhurg, 1894-5, il 
2,36, 351 f,, 504-506), may be brielly mentioned 
here. 

In the simplest type, as among tlie S. American 
Chamias and Botocudos, the duellists pommel 
each other with lists or sticks, with scant tlanger 
to life or limb, this being the case eycn in old 
Bohemian and Polish law. A more interesting 
form Is that in which, as among the Australian^ 
the parties strike each other alternately'; ana 
the highest is that in which deadly weapons are 
employ'ed with intent to kill, as among the 
Californian Koresi, the Dayaks, the Bataks, the 
Au-stralinns, the Tunguses, the Gmsinian.s, and in 
Eurojjc generally. An interesting instance of the 
duel as a proof of guilt is to lie found in Nuu. 
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When a girl is found to be pregnant and the rnan 
whom she accuses denies his share in her guilt, 
cacl) of the pair is given a knife, the one first 
wounded in the ensuing duel being adjudged in the 
•wrong. In this case it is, moreover, interesting 
to see that the rirl may he represented, quite as 
was the ease in Europe, by a champion, this being 
in Nias one of her kinsmen. Elsewhere, where 
women are allowed to participate in duels (a 
privilege normally reserved for the male sex), 
their opponents may be compelled to have some 
handicap, as when, in old Bohemian law, they 
were obliged to stand in a pit dug in the ground. 
Elsewhere, however, as among the Slavs and 
Bohemians, the services of a champion were 
expressly forbidden, on the OTOund that a man 
really innocent might be killed. 

The cycle of development of the duel would 
seem to be somewhat as follows; in its ultimate 
origin it is simply a fight, more or less serious, 
between two men concerning some real or fancied 
injury. From this point oF view it is precisely 
like any modern fight between two men for the 
settlement of some difficulty between them, or 
even for mere revenge. But at an early time 
these fights become hedged about, for the welfare 
of society, with various restrictions ; c.g. formal 
witnesses (the later ‘ seconds ’) may he required to 
see fair ijlaj% or certain cases alone may be settled 
by the duel, or certain formalities are required 
bv the authorities before a duel may he fought. 
T’here is also doubtless present, even in the most 
primitive form of duel — or mere fight— the con- 
riction, on the part of at least one of the com- 
batants, that he has been wronged, and he feels 
that the victory will decide which of the two has 
been right. Ikougli the methods employed are 
far different, the underlying principle is the same 
as in the most highly polished modem controversy 
of any sort whatever. From this feeling that 
‘truth is mighty, and will prevail,’ comes the 
concept that the duel has a religious sanction, 
that piyine powers aid the party in the right, and 
that it is, indeed, an ordeal, in the technical sense 
of the term. On the other hand, the increasing 
scope of law imposes ever narrowing bounds upon 
the duel, and, as other modes of redress are 
evolved, the duel becomes more and more needless, 
especially as it is felt that it involves a useless 
waste of valuable lives, besides interfering with 
the majesty of the law. Thus the duel finally 
decays as an institution, and comes to be treated 
as a crime, even a challenge, except in time of 
war, being punished with death among the Aztecs, 
Yet the duel dies hard, for there lingers a per- 
sistent belief among many of fine fibre that there 
are WTongs for which no court of law can give 
redress, and it must be confessed that pecuniary' 
damages or even imprisonment of an opponent 
is thin salve for wounded honour. Church and 
State have alike condemned the duel, and justly' ; 
yet nerhaps the duellist’s side of the argument 
should not, in fairness, be utterly ignored. 

The peculiar nature of the duel from the point 
of riew of early jurispradence is well illustrated 
by its relation to the hlood-feud (g.u.), to which 

man killing another in a duel is rarely liable, 
this being probably due to the fact that both 
were held to he fighting in self-defence, 
while, where the duel was a recognized form of 
Procedure, there would he no room for hlood-feud. 

The extrenie degeneration of the duel is almost 
mdicronsly illustrated by the ‘nith-songs’ of the 
uicenlntid Eskimo, 

'When a Greenlander considers himself injured in any war 
peraon, ho composes about him a satirical son 
with the help of his intimates. He then 
Ch the offending one to a duel of song. One after 

anoibcr the two disputants sing at each other their wisdom. 


wit, and satire, supported by their partisans, until at last one 
is at his wits' end, when the nudienoe, who are the jury, make 
known their decision. The matter is now settled for good, and 
the contestants must bo friends again and not recall the matter 
which was in dispute' (Chamberlain, in Sandboob of Amer. 
Indians, li. 77 [UuU. SO Bk, Washington, 1010]). 

Lastly, it may be noted that any attempt to 
trace the duel to a single people is hopeless. It 
had its origin in the fighting spirit of the liunian 
race, and that spirit is as universal as mankind. 

Louis H. Gkav. 

DUNKARDS.— See Sects (Christian). 

DUNS SCOTUS.— See Scholasticism. 

DURGA. — DurgS is one of the commonest 
names of Siva’s consort. Other names are Devi, 
Uina, Gauri, Parv'ati, Chandi, Cliiimunda, Kali, 
Kapalini, Bhavani, Vijaya, etc. (for a very full 
list, see Dowson, Classical Diet, of Hindu Mythol.\ 
London, 1903, s.v. ‘Devi’). The name Durga ori- 
ginally designated that goddess in her terrific char- 
acter. As has been shown in art. BrXhsI/VNISM 
(vol. ii. p. 813), she is, like her husband Siva, a 
combination of several deities and local varieties 
of similar mythological conceptions. It is, there- 
fore, natural that she should present very different 
aspects. 

The worship of such goddesses os ultimately were combined 
in, and made up, os it were, the great goddess Durga, seems to 
have become more popular about the end of the Vedic period, 
for some of their names occur already in Vedic literature, espe- 
cially in the latest works belonging to it, Anibika is called 
Budra's sister in the Viijasaneyi SathhUA, but in Taittinya 
JLrapyaka, x. 18, she has already become the spouse of Budra, 
just ns in later times. In the same work, x. 1 (p. 7S8 of the 
Bibl. Jndiea cd., Calcutta, 18C4-72), we find an invocation of 
Durga devi, who is there staled Cairochanx, daughter of the 
Sun or Fire ; and in x. 1, 7, among verses addressed to Agni, 
we meet with two more names of Durga (here called Durgi), viz. 
Katyaynni (the text has the masouliiie form, Kktyaj'ana) and 
Kanyakumari.i Umk, daughter of Himavat, is mentioned in 
the Sena Upaniiad, ili. 25, os a heavenly woman conversant 
with Brahman, on which account the commentator regards her 
as a personification of Brahmavidyh ; but in Taitt. Ar. x. 18 
(according to the Dravi^ text) Budra is invoked as Umapati, 

* husband of UmS.’ Kali and Karali, two names of Durga, occur 
in the Mxindaka Upanifad, i. 2, 4, among the names of the seven 
tongues of Agni. Finally, it may be mentioned that, in Weber’s 
opinion, there is some connexion between Durga and Saras; ati, 
since the epithets Varada, Mahadevi, and Sandliyavidya, given 
to Sarasvati in Taitt. ir. x. ?6, SO, belong, at a later period, 
exclusively to the consort of Siva (cf. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, 
1858-72, iv. 428 f.). 

From the testimonies adduced, it seems certain 
that about the end of the Vedic period several 
goddesses had come to he acknowledged who then 
or later were promoted to the rank of wives of 
Rudra-Siva ; and that some of them may, with 
more or less probability, he connected with moun- 
tains and witu the element of fire. Tlmy have all 
been blended in the one consort of Siva, whose 
character obviously betrays the diversity of her 
origin. In her terrible aspect she seems to repre- 
sent tire as the devouring and, at the same time, 
expiating element ; and in her more benign char- 
acter we seem to catch sight of a goddess of the 
mountains. But there were probably other god- 
desses or female demons, belonging tu diffeient 
parts of India and worshipped by different classes 
of people, who in the course of time were combined 
into one great goddess, the spouse of 6iva. Yet 
this coalescence of various elements in the one 
great goddess does not seem ever to have been 
complete, since a kind of ponscionsness of their 
disparity appears to have lingered in tlie mind of 
her worshippers as late as tlie composition of the 
Devimuhatmya (assigned iw Pargiter to the 6th or 
perhaps 5th cent. A.D.). In the story of her vic- 
tory oyer Sumhha and Nisumbha, related below, 
Chan^ika (here identified with Ainhika and Cha- 
inundn) as well as K.ali is .«aid to be an emanation 
from Durga; through them, and not in her o'wn 

1 ^om Kumari, Cape Comorin, the Eoutbernmost point of 
India, is supposed to have got its name, which we find already 
in the Perifdtis J/uria BrythnJn (Kay-dp, cap. 68). 
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person, she performed those deeds for which she 
IS chietiy celebrated. 

This syncretistic process, begun in the Vedic 

E eriod, is all hut complete in the Epics, which, 
owever, do not contain explicit accounts of 
Durga’s deeds. The divinity of Siva’s spouse was 
then generally acknowledged, and the ideas con- 
cerning her were very much the same as, though 
less extravagant than, in later times. What they 
were will best he seen from a hj'mn of Arjuna to 
Durga in Mahabharata, vi. 23, which is here trans- 
scribed (tr. Muir, iv. 432) : 

‘ Reverence to thee, SiddhasenanI [generaless of the Siddhaa],! 
the noble, the dweller on Mandara, Kumarl, Kali, Kapali, Kapila, 
Krsnapingala. Reverence to Bhadrakali ; reverence to thee, 
Mahakili ; reverence to thee, Chapdi. Chanda ; reverence to 
thee, 0 Tarin: [deliveress], O Varavarpini [beautiful-coloured], 
0 fortunate katyayani, O Karali, O Vijaya, 0 Jaya [victory], 
who bearest a peacock’s tail for thy banner, adorned with various 
Jewels, armed with many spears, wielding sword and shield, 
younger sister of the chief of cowherds [Krsna], eldest bom in 
the family of the cowherd Nanda, delighting alwaj’s in Mahisa’s 
blood, Kau^iki, wearing yellow garments, loud-laughing, wolf- 
mouthed; reverence to thee, thou delighter in battle, O Uma, 
Sakanjbharl, thou white one [or Sveta], thou black one [or 
Kr?ipa], 0 destroj’er of Kaitahha. Reverence to thee, O Hiran- 
yakgi, Virupaksi, Dhumraksi [golden-, distorted-, dark-eyed], 
O 'Veda^rutl [tradition of the Veda] most pure, devout, Jata- 
vedasi [female Agni], who dwellest continually near to Jambu, 
mountain-precipices, and sepulchres. Of sciences, thou art the 
science of Brahman [or of the Veda], the great sleep of embodied 
beings, 0 mother of Skanda, divine Durga, dweller in wilder- 
nesses. Thou art called Svaha, Svadha, Kala, Kastha [minute 
divisions of time], Sarasvati, Savitri, mother of the Vedas, and 
the Vedanta [or end of the Vedas]. Thou, great goddess 
[Mahadevi], art praised with a pure heart. By thy favour let 
me be ever victorious in battle. In deserts, fears, and diffi- 
culties, and in the preservation of th}’ devout servants, and in 
Patala, thou constantly abidest, and conquerest the Danavas in 
battle. Thou art Jambhani [destroyer], Mohini, Maya, Hri, Sri, 
Sandhyk, the luminous, Savitri, the mother, Tu^fi [content- 
ment], Puf^i [fatness], Dhfti [constancy], Dipti [light], increaser 
of the sun and moon, the power of the powcrlul m battle,— [all 
this] thou art seen by the Siddhas and Chdraifas [to be].’ "rhe 
translator adds that in Mahabharata, iv. 6, there is another 
hymn addressed by Tudhis^hlra to Durga, very similar to the 
preceding. Among other things, she is there said to ‘ have her 
perpetual abode on the Vindhya mountains, and to delight in 
spirituous liquor, flesh, and sacrificial victims.’ In the sequel, 
Muir quotes a remarkable line from the Harivathia (v. 3274), 
BCimrding to which Durga was worshipped by the savage tribes 
of Saharas, Barbaras, and Pulindas. 

We now proceed to relate the chief mythological 
data and the deeds of Durga which are found in 
Sanskrit literature. Usually she is stated to he 
the daughter of Himavat (Uma Haimavati already 
in the Kena Upaiii^ad) by Mena. The latter is, 
according to Rdmayana, I. xxxv. 14, the daughter 
of Meru, and, according to thePurdnas,^ the mental 
daughter of the Manes. According to Rdmdyana, 
I. xxxv. 15, Uma was the younger sister of Ganga, 
but, according to Harivanda, 943 ff. (where she is 
called Aparna), she was the eldest daughter of 
Himavat, and had two sisters, Ekaparna and 
Ekapatola, wives of Jaigisavya and Asita Devala 
respectively. Sometimes, however, Durga is ad- 
dressed as sistepcf Visnu ^ and of Indra,^ whence 
she is said to be called Kausiki. Her epithet 
Vairochaiii, in Taitt. At. x. 1. 7, seems to make 
her a daughter of the Sun or perhaps of Fire, while 
the epithet Gautaml would connect her with one 
of the seven R^is. Some of these statements were 
perhaps prompted by a desire on the part of the 
worshippers of Siva to provide their supreme and 
primeval god ivith a consort of more equal rank 
than belonged to a daughter of the Himalaya. 
Such a tendency almost certainly gave rise to the 
Pauranic stoiy that Siva’s wife originally was Sati, 
daughter of Dak§a, the creator, and that in her 
wrath she abandoned her bodily existence through 
yoga, when Daksa slighted her husband by not 
1 The form in the original is siddhasendni, not giddhatenanih, 
■'gencraiess of the Siddhas.’ the interpretation given by Muir, 
following Nilaknptha, The name might be explained as ‘wife 
of Sidrihasena ’ ; Siddhasena, however, is a name of Eumara, 
not of Siva. 

3 Kitmilrasambhara, L 18, com. 

* Uarirainia, 102S5. * Jb. and 32G0. 


inviting him to his sacrifice.^ For this accident 
is not yet alluded to in the earliest account of 
Daksa’s sacrifice in Malidhhdrata, xii. 284, where 
Siva’s wife is called Devi and Uma. 

The story of Uma’s marriage with Siva forms 
the subject of Kalidasa’s famous poem, Kumdra- 
sambhava.^ The gods, defeated by the Asura 
Taraka, consulted Brahma; he predicted that 
Siva’s son by Uma, who was not yet betrothed to 
him, would vanquish their enemy. In order to 
cause Siva, who was practising austerities on the 
Himalaya, to fall in love with Uma, Indra dis- 
patched Manmatha, the god of love, to the spot, 
where just then the beautiful daughter of the 
Himalaya, Siva’s host, was offering flowers to the 
divine ascetic. Manmatha drew his bow at him, 
and detached his mind from contemplation. Siva 
waxed wroth, and reduced the god of love to 
ashes; but afterwards he was moved by Uma’s 
constancy as she submitted to the severest aus- 
terities in order to win him, and wooed her. The 
product of their love was Kumara, who on his 
birthday killed the Asura.® It may be added 
that the Pauranic etymology of Uma is based on 
this story : when she engaged in austerities, her 
mother dissuaded her from this course, saying, 
u ma, ‘no, no.’ 

Another son of Durga is Gane^a, the god with 
the elephantine head. _ His miraculous birth has 
been related in art. Brahmanism.^ 

The most famous deeds of Durga are her vic- 
tories over several Asuras ; they form the subject 
of the DemmahatTnya, an episoae of the Mdrlcan- 
deya Purdna,^ which has become the text-book of 
her worshippers. In this work Durga is said to 
have been formed, under the name Chandika, by 
the combined energies of the gods, which they put 
forth in their wath when the Asura Mahisa had 
vanquished the gods, and had set himself up as the 
Indra of the heavenly dominions. The gjoddess did 
battle with the host of Asuras, and killed them 
wholesale. Then ensued a single combat between 
Chandika and Mahisasura, who assumed many 
forms, especially his buffalo shape, from which he 
derived his name. At last Chandika stood on the 
demon, and cut off his head ; hut out of the trunk 
grew the Asura in his natural shape, and then he 
was killed by the goddess. It is in this act of 
dealing the last blow to the Asura who comes out 
of the beheaded bufialo that Durga is usually re- 
presented in Indian art, not only in numberless 
pictures and sculptures, but also in poetry ; for the 

t reat poet Bana, who lived in the 7th cent. A.D., 
escribes this scene in nearly every verse of his 
Chanddataka, a hymn to that goddess (ed. Durga* 
prasada and Parab®, Bombay, 1899 ; a new ed. and 
tr. forthcoming by G. Payn Quackenbos, in the 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series). 

Besides the killing of Mahisasura, the Demma- 
Jidtviya celebrates the victo:^ of Chandika over 
the Asuras Sumbha and Nisumbha. These two 
demons had routed the gods, and had usurped the 
government of the three worlds. The gods im- 
plored the aid of Parvati, who had come to bathe 
in the water of the Ganga ; from her body issued 
another goddess who is called Ambika or Chandika. 
Now, itliappened that Chanda and Munda, twm 
servants of Sumbha and Nisumbha, had seen this 
goddess, and had been struck by her beauty. _ They, 
therefore, advised Sumbha to take her as Ins wafe, 
1 Fifliu Ptirdxta, tr. Wilson, i. 117, 127, n. 1 ; of. Kumdra- 
tambhava, i. 21. .t . j .x. e-..^ 

3 The same storj- is also told in the Siva Purdxia and the on ^ 
rahasya o( the Skanda Purarta. For references, see 
xxvii. (1873) 178 fl. 

3 See PHE ii. 807. .. . 

4 It may be added here that Gaqc4a is first mentioned i 
Taitt. Ar. x. 1, 5, where a mantra is addressed to mm unaei 
the name Danti. Cf. also art. Ganafattas. 

* Engr. tr. by Eden Pargiter, Eibl. Ind., 1004. 
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upon which the latter sent a messenger to invite 
her to marry him. She consented, on condition 
tliat lie should vanquish her. Thereupon Sumhlia 
sent Dhumralochana with a host of Asuras to seize 
her; but she destroyed them all. Then Chanda 
and Munda were dispatched until another army. 
When Amhikil saw them, she waxed exceedingly 
wroth, so that from her forehead issued a terrible 
goddess Kali, of emaciated body, clad in a tiger’s 
skin, with a garland of skulls hanmng from her 
neck, and her tongue lolling out fi-om her wide 
mouth. After a frightful battle, she killed both 
Chanda and Munda, from which feat she received 
the name Chamiinda.^ Now Sumbha himself, at 
tlio head of an enormous army of Asuras, U'ent to 
meet Ambika, on whose side fought the energies 
of aU gods, which had taken bodily form. Among 
the Asuras was Raktabija; Avhen a drop of his 
blood fell on the ground, it was at once changed 
into an Asura of his form. Thus innumeriible 
Asuras soon came into existence, and increased 


the army of the enemies of the gods. Chandika 
then OTueied Chfvmunda to drink up the blood of 
Raktabija before it fell to the ground, and at last 
killed the exhausted and bloodless Asura. Now 


Ni^umbha attacked the goddess, while her lion 
caused great havoc in the army of the demons. 
The battle was terrible, but at last Nisumbha fell, 
and Sumbha also was killed by Chandika. 

There is yet another form of Dlirga as Yoga- 
nidrfl, or NidrS KfilarupinI, which connects her 
worship with that of Vi§nu-Kr§na, and is appar- 
ently intended to bring it under the protection 
and patronage of Visnu.^ 

In the ZlarivaMa, 3236 ff., it is related by Vai^nmpSynna 
that, with the view of defeating' the designs of Kaihsa in regard 
to the destruction of Devaki's offspring, Vispu descended into 
PStilla, where he sought tho aid of NidrS, Kalarupipi (Sleep in 
the form of Time] ; and promised her in return that through 
his favour she should be a goddess adored in all the world. Ifo 
desired her to be born ns tho ninth child of TnSoda on the same 
niglit on wliioli ho was to bo born ns tho eighth cliild of DevakT, 
when ho would bo carried to YnSodk, and she to DevakT. He 
told her that sho would bo taken by the foot, and oast upon a 
rook, but would then obtain an eternal place in the sky, becom- 
ing assimilated to himself in glory ; would bo installed by Indra 
among the gods, received by him as his sister under the name 
of KauSiki, and would obtain from him (Indra) a perpetual 
abode on the Vindhya mountains where, thinking upon him 
(Vispu), sho would kill tho two demons, Sumbha and Nisumbha, 
and would be worshipped with animal sacriflces.c 


The same story is told in several Furanas, e.g. 
in the Vi^u Pur&na, v. 1 (tr. Wilson, iv, 260 ff,). 

In another mytli the goddess is made to share 
the glory of Visnu.^ When this god, at the end of 
the kalpa, ‘ wooed the sleep of contemplation ’ on 
tl>o_ universal ocean, the two demons, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, approached him, with the intention of 
killing Brahma, who stood on the lotus that grew 
out of the navel of Visnu ; but tho latter cut tliem 
asunder with his discus. The part played by 
Yoganidra in this transaction was this : that she 
left Visnu’s eyes on being invoked by Brahma; 
thus the god was awakened, and could slay the 
demons. In the hymn quoted above from the 
Mahabharata she is_ styled ‘destroyer of Kaitabha,’ 
winch seems to attribute the victory entirely to her. 

I'rom tho quotations given above, it is evident 
that in tho period of the Epics, probably towards 
the end, tho worship of Durga was already firmly 
established ; and that it was further developed in 
the time of the Harivanxia and the Furanas. But 
M branch of later Sanskrit literature. 

Hie lantras, that her worship is at its height. The 
Taniras, says Wilson," 

always assume the form of a dialogue between iSivn and his 
nriue, m one of her many forms, but mostly ns Uma and Piirvtttt, 


fn which the goddess questions the god as to the mode of per- 
forming various ceremonies, and the prayers and incantations 
to be used in them.’ 

They furnish the rites and formulce in a new form 
of worship, which has largely superseded the older 
one based on the Veda. 

There was yet another cause at work to give the 
worship of Durga its present form, viz. the theory 
of iakti. Sakti is the energy of a god, especially of 
Visnu and Siva ; it is personified as his female part- 
ner, and is identified with the prakrti of SShkliya 
philosophy, tvhereby a mystical and speculative 
foundation is given to the iaZ:(t-theory, which is 
already taught in several Furanas. By far the 
most popular ^akti is that of Siva as Parvati, 
Bhavani, or Durga ; and the majority of the 
Saktas, or followers of these doctrines, worship 
this goddess. 

We have seen above that already, in the Maha- 
bhdrata, Durga is said to delight in spirituous 
liquor, flesh, and sacrificial victims. These have 
always been characteristic of the worship of Durga. 

‘ In Bengal,’ saj b Colebrooke,! ‘ and the contiguous provinces, 
thousands of kids and buffalo calves are sooruiced before the 
idol, nt every celebrated temple ; and opulent persons make a 
similar destruction of animals at their private chapels. Tho sect 
which has odopted this system is prevalent in Bengai,2 and in 
many other provinces of India. . . . But tho practice is not 
approved by other sects of Hindus.’ 

Even human sacrifices were offered to the god- 
dess in some places. Bana (7th cent. ), in a lengthy 
description of a temple of Chandika," alludes to 
human sacrifices ; BhavabhiitI (8th cent.) intro- 


duces, in the 5th act of his play, Malatl and Md- 
dhavd, a temple of ChSmunda and her votaries, who 
try to sacrifice a human victim ; in the Samardich- 
cha Kahd, by Haribhadra (9th cent.), a temple of 
Chandika and the ottering of a human sacrifice by 
Sabaras are described (p. 435 ff., Bibl. Ind. ed.) ; in 
the Kdlikd Furdr^a, ‘minute directions are given 
for the offering of a human victim to Kali, whom 
it is said his blood satisfies for a thousand years." 

Finally, mention must be made of the most de- 
graded worship of Durga and other iaktis by the 
Vamis, or ‘left hand’ worshippers; in it debauoheiy 
and gross immorality are admitted, so that the wor- 
ship is perverted into a most scandalous orgy." 

Literature. — This has been sufficiently Indicated in the 
article. HERMANN JACOBI. 


DUTY. — ^If taken in a wide sense, the notion 
of duty is essentially implied in every system of 
morality and every ethical theory. For all morality 
and all ethics turn upon the contrast between the 
inclinations of the individual and some objective 
and authoritative standard to which these inclina- 
tions must be subordinated ; and it is just this 
objective control that is emphasized in the notion 
of duty. Duty conies to us with a claim ; it is a 
thing laid upon us to do whether we like it or not. 
But, although the element of objective authority is 
necessarily implied in every moral standard, the 
notion of duty is far less prominent and exclusive 
in some systems of morality than in others ; and, 
of course, is also far less distinctly abstracted and 
analyzed, and occupies a far less fundamental 
place, in some types of ethical theory than in 
others. 

I. In Greek ethics, for instance, the moral life 
is, for the most part, presented as a good to be 
realized or a type of virtue or excellence to be 
attained. Man’s good or true happiness, the health 
of the soul, is shown to lie in the life of virtue, the 
performance of the work or function which his oum 
nature and the part he has to play in the general 
life of the community mark out for him. To see 


• D"™" occurs first here and in the ilalaiimadhata, ond 

* vnyfiwn named Ohilupija appears in Pauma, v. 263. 

3 26.4331. 

8 Porffitcr, p. 4691. 

» SeUct H prLs (1361), i. 248. 


I Jlliscellaneovs Essays, 1S7S, i. 101, n. 1. 

S A full description of the festival of Durga as celebrated in 
Bengal is given by Pratapehandra Ghosha, Durga Puja, 1871. 

3 Jiadambari, ed. Peterson ", Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1889, 
p. 223 ff. 

4 Wilson, Select Ti'oritj, ii. 268. " 76. i. 254. 
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in this life of virtue his real happiness or good is 
man’s true wisdom, whereiis the scepticism which 
sees in it only a burden and a restraint imposed for 
the adv'antageof others is short-sighted folly. The 
restraints of the virtuous life are only tlie restraints 
which any man must exercise who would be master 
of himself and would live a truly human life among 
his fellows. So long as this mode of presenting the 
moral life prevailed, the element of duty was com- 
pletely absorbed into, and subordinated to, the 
thongnt of good or achievement. A man must be 
courageous, temperate, and just, because in no 
other way can he achieve his good or true happi- 
ness. 

It t os only when, in Sioicism, this good •was 
concei’ ed to be determined by, and to be realized 
in obeidng, a cosmical law of universal reason that 
the notion of duty emerged into a new distinctness 
and prominence. Not that the Stoics could not, or 
did not, use the same general formnlm as the older 
schools had done. The change, apart from details, 
is rather one in the whole philosophical atmosphere. 
The same formulas might be used, but they were 
used with a different meaning. Everything was 
coloured by the pantheistic necessity of the Stoic 
system. The life which it behoved the good or 
wise man to lead was one determined for him by 
the law or reason of the universe, which prescribed 
to man his place in the system of things and the 
duties pertaining to that place. It was lor man to 
recognize the place and duties assigned to him, and 
thus consciously to live in accordance with nature, 
or the immanent reason of the universe. Hence the 
notion of duty entered into the Stoic system in a 
double sense, expressed by the two terms kclB^kov 
and KardpOwfia. The former term was applied to 
right actions regarded simply as fitting or pre- 
scribed by nature, the latter to the same actions 
when consciously done for this reason by the good 
or wise man ; ^ hence only an action which de- 
servea the latter epithet was completely good or 
virtue s. 

2. 1 Ills it was when morality came to be re- 
garda mainly in the light of conformity to a law 
that t le notion of duty became prominent. The 
Stoic i aw pf nature, however, was also a law of 
reason, which the same reason in man enabled him 
to recognize. And this conception of the law of 
nature, as the law which reason affirms, continued 
even after the law of nature had come to be, in a 
manner, identified with positive law in the shape 
of the jtis aentium, or equity of Roman juris- 
prudence. Now, Christianity, like Stoicism, re- 
presented morality in the light of obedience to a 
law, but the Christian law was the revealed com- 
mandments of God — not a law which man’s reason 
had to discover, but one which was given to man 
by Divine revelation, and had simply to be obeyed. 
Hence the strictly authoritative aspect of duty 
stands out much more prominently in Christian 
than in Stoic morality. Of course, it did not 
follow that, because tne Moral Law was thus 
atithoritativc, it was in any sense arbitrary ; this 
mistaken inference was a product of later reflexion. 
The natural assumption was that, being God’s law, 
it could not but be a wise and good law. But the 
law was to be obeyed by man because it was laid 
upon him by God, not because man himself saw his 
good cr true happiness to consist in obedience to 
such f law. Man’s eternal welfare— his entrance 
into tl i Kingdom of God, as the primitive Chris- 
tians would have said— was bound up with liLs 
obedience to God’s law, but so bound by God’s own 
ordinance, not by any sort of connexion which 
man’s own reason discovered to liim, 

1 Thwe tcrn:s were nlso U'H. however, to expresi a dirtinc- 
tiem between Absolute and conditional doty (gee Zeller, Sloict, 
Eof. tr., pp. ES7-2i*>. and notes). 


Now, this kind of separation between duty and 
good, this reference of the connexion between 
tliem to a hidden Divine source, remains charac- 
teristic of the Christian morality and ethics 
throughout, whereas it was quite absent from 
Stoicism, The Stoic, in fact, simply identified the 
good or happiness with the virtuous life. Chris- 
tianity makes tlie former depend upon and involve 
the latter, but does not identify them ; it rather 
represents man’s eternal good or happiness as the 
Divine seal or reward of obedience to God’s com- 
mandments, In this sense, then, the performance 
of duty remains, on the Christian view, always a 
matter of obedience rather than of insight ; the 
good of obedience is not onr concern. On the 
other hand, as regards the actual contents of the 
law which is to be obeyed and the mere rightness 
of obeying it, the tendency of the more philo- 
sophical expositions of Christian ethics has usually 
been to assert that man’s own reason or conscience 
not merely assents to, but itself also affirms, the 
I fundamental precepts of revealed morality. That 
! is to say, God has not only revealed the Moral Law 
! by express commandment, but has also implanted 
it in man’s conscience, or made him capable of dis- 
covering it by the due use of his natural reason, 
i Revelation only reinforces or amplifies the dictates 
of conscience or the natural reason.^ On this view, 
therefore, the authority of duty is by no means a 
matter of merely external command ; it is no less 
a matter of internal perception and recognition. 
We see the rules of duty to oe in themselves right, 
or such as we ought to obey(Intuitionism) without 
needing to know wherein the good of obedience 
consiste ; conscience has an intrinsic authority 
which makes itself immediately felt. The coarser 
expositions of Christian ethics, on the other hand, 
have tended to represent the rules of duty, even 
when it •was acknowledged that tliey may be 
known by the light of nature, as depending for 
their authority on rewards and punishments (e.jr. 
Paley). The same tendency in secular ethics leads 
to tlie representation of mornlity as good policy, 
and seeks to back up the claims of duty by an 
appeal to the enlightened self-in tere.st, or at best 
to the finer sensibilities, of the individual. The 
prevalence of this type of ethics in the 18 tli cent, 
partly accounts, by way of reaction, for the severity 
of the classical exposition of the conception of duty 
whicli we owe to Kant. 

3. Kant. — ^Tlie rigid distinction, with which 
Kant’s exposition opens, between action done from 
duty and action done from inclination is one which, 
no doubt, lends itself to such caricatures as that 
drawn in Schiller’s well-known lines, but it was 
really necessary for Kant’s purpose. This was — 
to make absolntely clear the objectivnty of duty. 
What is right is right whether we like it or not, 
and, were it not that the right thus stands out as 
something objective and authoritative over against 
our private inclinations, the notion of duty vyould 
have no meaning. Moralit}' does not begin to 
exist until this contrast is felt and takes effect. 
As Kant puts it, an action has no moral worth 
unless it is done from dutj’, i.c. in the conscious- 
ness of its riglitness. Paradoxical as this proposi- 
tion has often been found— for good actions surely 
are often done without any thought of duty — it is, 
from the point of view of Kant’s analysis, a trui.'^ni. 
An action that expresses notliirig but the present 
inclination of the agent tells us nothing about his 
character. What he does from inclination to-day, 
he may likewise from inclination refuse to do to- 
morrow. The commands of duty do not wait upon 

1 So, Butler, Anoleju, pt. H. ch. 1. The conception of A 
lAw written in the heart and coneoicncc is Alreadr 
St. Paul (Ilo e't), who maj’ owe It indirectlv to the djfT»s«<' 
influence of Stoical ideas. 
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our inclinations, or strike a bargain -with ns ; tlie 
imperative of duty, in Kant’s teminology, is a 
Categorical Imperative. 

Some other features of Kant’s etliical doctrine 
whicli are closely connected with his analysis of 
the notion of duty may be noted. (1) He regards 
the Aloral Law, or Categorical Imperative of duty, 
as a formal law, that is to_ say, as a law which 
rescribes the spirit in which actions are to be 
one rather than the objects at which they are to 
aim, or, at any rate, prescribes the latter no further 
than is involved in prescribing the former. (2) He 
regards the conception of the Moial Law as the 
first and fundamental conception of ethical theory, 
and that of the good as subsequent to and de- 
pendent upon it ; in fact, the good is for him, one 
might say, a religious rather than a strictly ethical 
conception. From all this it is evident that Kant 
was not far wrong in supposing himself entitled to 
look upon his ethical theory as a philosophical 
version of the Christian morality. (3) He lays 
great stress upon what he calls the ‘ autonomy of 
the wUl,’ i.e. the necessity that we should be able 
to see in the command of morality, not a foreign 
compulsion, but that self-constraint of our own 
spiritual nature which is our true freedom. And 
tliis conception, again, if less directly related to 
the ethics of the Gospels, is closely parallel to 
St. Paul’s conception of Christian freedom. 

4. The one tand of ethical problem which 
interested Kant was to find an abstract formula or 
expression for the moral consciousness, and to 
determine what were the ultimate conditions in- 
volved in this formula. The genetic inquiries, 
psychological and sociological, wmich have become 
so prominent in our time were beyond his horizon. 
It is not surprising, then, that one of the facts 
about duty wliich are most obvious to the present- 
day moralist, viz. its social origin and basis, does 
not figure with quite the same kind of prominence 
in Kant’s abstract analysis of the conception. 
"What Kant is concerned to show is that the con- 
sciousness of duty is the consciousness of an 
objective law of conduct, which is, of course, a 
social law, because it is equally binding upon all 
men, and pays no regard to the private inclinations 
or selfish interests of individuals. It does not enter 
into the scope of his inquiries, however, to ask how 
this consciousness of a law of conduct grew up, 
what forces maintain such a law in its actual power 
oyer men’s minds and actions, and how the in- 
dh-idunl is brought to a consciousness of his duty 
to observe it. And it is from the point of view of 
these questions that an appeal to ‘ the social factor ’ 
becomes so obvious and indispensable. Whatever 
capacities we may suppose the child needs to be 
endowed with, in oraer that he may develop a 
moral consciousness, it is at all events clear that 
this consciousness is actually developed by means 
of the constant commands and instructions of his 
elders, backed up by punishments and other milder 
forms of suasion. The sense of duty is, to this 
extent, at any rate, and so far as the individual 
IS concerned, a product of the social factor. Nor 
is it less dear that the rules of duty depend, to a 
very considerable extent, for their actual ellicacy 
over men’s minds and actions, on the pressure of 
layv and social opinion. The good man, of course. 
Will need this pressure less than others, but every 
man is made to feel that society expects from him 
the performance of certain duties, and resents any 
conspicuous failure to perform them. It is, further, 
clear enough that the particular requirements of 
duty, so far as they have varied from age to age 
and from people to people, have depended on the 
historical conditions of social progress, while, so 
far as in other and more fundamental respects they 
have remained constant, they have depended on 


the essential conditions of all social life ; so that 
the requirements of duty have an unquestion- 
able relation to some kind of social utility, if we 
use this term in a sufficiently wide sense. And, 
finally, an attempt has been made to show that 
the very existence and origin of a moral con- 
sciousness or sense of duty in the race can be 
traced, along similar lines, to the operation of the 
social factor. 

One of the best known of these attempts is 
that of Herbert Spencer, which traces the origin 
of the sense of duty in large measure to primiti\e 
man’s experiences of fear of the vengeance of his 
fellow-savages, his chief, and his gods. This, how- 
ever, is to invoke the social factor in a rather 
inadequate form, for we are not really shown how 
such a fear of the vengeance either of particular 
individuals or even of unseen powers can generate 
any sense of duty properly so called. To recognize 
that we are likely to suiter for doing an action is 
not just the same as, however closely connected it 
may be with, recognizing that the action itself is 
wrong. Referring the sense of duty in this too 
easy way to the experience of external coercion, 
Spencer was led to his ‘ very startling ’ conclusion, 
that ‘ with complete adaptation to the social state ’ 
— that is to say, in the future golden age when man 
will spontaneously do actions that benefit himself 
without injuring his neighbour, or, still better, 
actions that benefit both, and will never feel in- 
clined to do any actions that would injure others 
and so call forth coercion — ‘ the sense of duty . . . 
will diminish as fast as moralization increases,’ and 
will eventually disappear altogether (JDaia of Ethics, 
§ 46). This paradise of evolution, it need hardly 
be said, has as little relation to scientific ethics as 
the paradises of mytholo^ have to scientific his- 
tory. But the imperfections of Spencer’s social 
psychology and the extravagances of his prophetic 
ardour do not affect the genuineness of the problem 
of origins which he endeavoured to solve, or the 
right of scientific thought to look for a solution of 
it in some such direction as he took. 

5. It makes a great difference whether we take, 
on the one hand, the objective, social, and histori- 
cal point of view appropriate to the inquiries just 
outlined, or, on the other, the point of view of 
Kant’s abstract analysis of the moral consciousness 
of the individual. Statements which are significant 
and even obvious from the one point of view be- 
come paradoxical or untenable from the other. 
When we regard duty from the point of view of 
social expectation, it is evident that there is a more 
or less definite sum of duties to be performed by 
any person, a certain minimum requirement the 
performance of which is sufficient^ for social re- 
spectability. And in this sense it is perfectly 
oBsible, not merely to do one’s duty, but to go 
eyond it. We call Grace Darling a heroine 
because she did more than we could possibly have 
said it was her duty to do. There aie, in fact, 
‘ counsels of perfection ’ which the average person 
is not obliged to follow. From the Kantian point 
of view, on the other hand, this naturally appears 
to be a pernicious doctrine, and Kant is never 
tired of inveighing against the ‘ moral fanaticism 
and exaggerated self-conceit that is infused into 
the mind by exhortation to actions as noble, 
sublime, and magnanimous,’ as if the actions could 
be done ‘as pure merit, and not from duty’ (Cri- 
tiqite of Practical Beason, bk. i. ch. iii., Abbott’s 
tr. p. 178). If Grace Darling’s conscience laid it 
upon her to undertake her perilous task, then for 
her it was duty, from wliich it would have been 
cowardly and wrong to shrink. Yet we may 
safely assume that the moral judgment of ‘com- 
mon sense ’ would not have accused her of wrong- 
doing if she had shrunk from the attempt, and 
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•would even have regarded remorse for such a 
shrinking as fantastic and overstrained. 

6. When the various duties are regarded in an 
objective way, it is natural to seek for some kind 
of classification of them in order to make a sys- 
tematic survey of the field. But it is difficult or 
impossible to find any quite satisfactory scheme of 
division. Perhaps the most common and obvious 
division is that between self-regarding and social 
duties. But, unless we understand very clearly 
what we are about in using it, it may easily involve 
us in somewhat gross confusion and error. Both 
terms used in the division are treacherous. The 
term ‘ self -regarding duties ’ is apt to he taken in 
the sense of duties to oneself, and this was, in 
fact, one of the heads under which duties were 
ranged in the threefold scheme favoured by the 
older moralists, viz. duties to oneself, to one’s 
neighbours, and to God. But it is evident that, in 
any sense in which we can owe it to ourselves to 
perform some of our duties, we owe it to ourselves 
to perform them all ; while, in the more literal 
sense, in which a debt or obligation is owed from 
A to B and involves two parties, we cannot pro- 
perly be said to owe any one of our duties to our- 
selves. The term ‘ social duties,’ again, is apt to 
suggest that there are other duties which are non- 
social or concern only the individual, and we may 
even he led to infer, with J. S. hlill, that ‘the 
only part of the conduct of any one for which he is 
amenable to society is that which concerns others,’ 
while ‘ in the part which merely concerns himself, 
his independence is, of right, absolute ’ (Liberty, 
People’s ed. 1865, p. 6*). But such a view is really 
contrary to the actual tenor of our moral judg- 
ments, which condemn, and assert a right to con- 
demn, extravagance, and drunkenness, and idleness 
in themselves, -without waiting to see their directly 
or indirectly harmful consequences for other per- 
sons than the agent. Moreover, it assumes a 
discrimination between injtiry to self and injury to 
others, which, in the case or habits so important 
as the moral habits, cannot really be made. The 
spendthrift, drunkard, and idler are inefficient 
members of society, and as such cannot but do 
social harm which is much more than ‘ contingent’ 
or ‘ constructive.’ And, finally, any supposed right 
to an absolute independence, however limited, on the 
part of the individual is contradicted by the very 
meaning of a right, which, of course, implies social 
recognition and social value. But, in spite of the 
misunderstandings to which the division into self- 
regarding and other-regarding duties is exposed, it 
does point to a palpable enough distinction between 
the oojects or spheres of the respective duties. We 
can practise the duty of temperance by ourselves ; 
the duty of truth-speaking can be practised only in 
relation to others. This distinction — between what 
■we might call immanent and transeunt duties — is 
clearly valid enough ; but it is not a distinction in 
the source or basis of the obligation. The per- 
formance of both duties alike is owed (metaphori- 
cally) to ourselves and (literally) to the moral 
community of which we are members. The duties 
which are practised in relation to others may be 
subdivided into those which are of a more general 
kind, such as veracity or promise-keeping or 
honesty, and those which depend upon some more 
specific relationship or institution, such as parental 
or filial duty, -which depends on relationship 
within the family. (The distinction between 
duties of strict or perfect, and duties of imperfect, 
obligation can hardly be regarded as a distinction of 
principle, except in so far as it is identified with 
the distinction of legal obligation and moral duty.) 

7. When they are thus classified from the 
objective point of -view, we can hardly deny the 
possibility of a real conflict between duties. The 


individual, of course, can do only one thing at a 
time, and, in face of warring claims, has for his 
one duty to make the best he can of the situation 
before him. What this best will be must clearly 
depend on the particular nature of the situation in 
question, and, therefore, no general solution of the 
problem of the conflict of duties is possible. But 
not merely is no general solution possible. When 
we look at the conflict of duties from the objective 
point iof -view, we have no right to assume that 
every such problem is capable even of v. particular 
solution, at all events of one which will be final 
and complete. From the fact that the individual 
has to satisfy the claims upon him as best he can, 
i.e. has to find out what is the solution of the 
problem for him, it does not by any means follow 
that he can reconcile the rival claims completely, 
or can find a solution of the problem which will 
satisfy them. The problems of conduct are practi- 
cal problems, and we have no right to assume 
a priori that any practical problem can be solved 
•without remainder. 

LiTERATniiE. — ^W. Wallace’s Natural Theology and Ethics, 
Oxford, 1898, contains a characterlstio general essay on ‘ but}’.’ 
As specimens of the treatment of Duty in the textbooks the 
following miw suffice : Dewey-Tufts, Ethics (London, 1908), 
ch. xvil.; F. Paulsen, System of Ethics (Eng. tr., London, 1899), 
bk. ii. ch. V. For the Stoic conception, see E. Zeller’s Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics (Eng. tr., London, 1892), pt. ii. chs. x. 
and xi. For a comparison of Stoic and CShristian ideas, see 
E. Hatch’s Eibbert Lectures of 1888 on The Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church (5th ed., London, 
1895), Lcct. vi. Kant’s analysis of the conception of Duty is 
contained in the First Section of his Grundlcgung zur Meta- 
physik der Sitten, along with which work must be used Kriiik 
der praktischen Vrmunft (both translated in T. K. Abbott’s 
Kant’s Theory of Ethics^, London, 1879). IVith Kant’s own ex- 
position may be compared pt i. of the Ethik^ (in Grundriss d, 
theol. Wissenschaften series, Tubingen, 1901) by W. Herrmann. 
For a representative account of the sense of Duty as a product 
of social influences see Bain’s Emotion and Will (London, 1859), 
ch. X. § 7 0. H. Spencer’s account is given in Lata of Ethics, 
l^ondon, 1879, §§ 44-46. T. H. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Oxford, 1883 (31890), bk. iv. oh. ii., deals with the question of 
conflict of duties. HeNEY BAEKEE. 

DWARFS AND PYGMIES.— These terms 
are nowadays interchangeable in the diction of 
ethnology,* and are indifferently applied to those 
undersized races which exist, or have existed, in 
various parts of the world. In addition to tribes 
or nations of dwarfs, there are also small-statured 
individuals, occurring sporadically amongthe taller 
races, who may fitly be styled dwarfs. Their low 
stature is often attributable, however, to morbid 
physical conditions ; although it might be regarded, 
m the caise of healthy persons, as an inheritance 
from a line of ancestors of dwarfish type. The 
present inquiry is limited to those who are indubi- 
tably dwarfs by race. 

In the Teutonic languages, the word ‘ dwarf ’ can be traced 
back for at least twelve centuries, appearing under such forms 
as O.N. dvergr, Anglo-Sax. dweorh, O.H.G. twerg. Germ. Zicerg. 
It occurs also in Gaelic as droich and troich, but these are 
probably borrowed from Teutonic sources. The other Gaelic 
synonyms, e.g. O.Ir. abacc, have quite a diKerent etymology,^ 
have also the Cymric terms, e.g. Welsh pegor. ^e word 
•pygmy ’ is recognized at much earlier dates, being derived from 
the Gr. pygmi, a measure of length from the elbow to the knuckle 
or fist (irvyfii))— ISJ inches. Similar in connotation is the 
O.Pruss. parstuck, etymologically connected with Lith. jArszt^, 

• finger ’ ; and a like idea may be present in Lat. pumilw (cf. 
Walde, Etymolog. Wdrterb. der lat. Sprache -, Heidelberg, 1910, 
p. 625), while Lat. pusilio is a formation from pusus, ' boy.’ ^In 
Or. vavvos, Lat. nanus (whence Fr. nettn, etc.), a ‘ Lallname is 
present (cf. Gr. vanoj, ‘ auntie ’). The Balto-Slavic group, 
represented by Buss, karla, Lith. karld, is doubtless borrowed 
from O.H.G. haral, ‘man’ (cf. Eng. churl). Cf., further, 
Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassbuig. 
1901, pp. 1000-1002. 

The fact that the term ‘pygmy’ was originally 
held to denote a people of tne preposterously small 
stature of 13^ inches renders that -term not so 
acceptable as ‘ d-warf ’ in any serious discussion. 

1 The present art. deals with the subject mainly from the 
anthropological side. A fuller treatment of dwarfs in IoIk- 
belief will be found in the ‘ Teutonic ’ and ‘ Slavic ’ sections or 
art. Demons and Spirits, and in the art. Faiet. 
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It !“ Ui l>c however, that ‘ pygmy’ has now 

!o*t its first meaning:, and mcrclj- denotes the 
jiwndwrs of a race visibly below the stature of the 
cjdirmrj’ rare? of nmn. Windle, who has made a 
earefiil study of tfie facts relating to these people, 
allows a fcmicwhat high level ns the upward limit, 
laying down the definition that ' any race in which 
the average male fltntnrc does not exceed 4 feet 
9 inches may fairly l>e described as pygmy ’ (Inlrod. 
to Tyson’s Pi/^mics, reprint of 1804, ixmdon). This 
js the height of the ^\’^est African Obongos of the 
Galloon region, described fifty years ago by Paul 
da Chnilhgand quite recently by Poutrin {L’AnChro- 
paln^k, 1010, pp. 43.5-6(tl), who places the average 
stature of the men at 4 ft. 8 in. (1'43 m.), and of the 
women at 4 ft. G in. (1*37 m.). This indicates a 
much taller race than the Alckas encountered hy 
Sir 11. M. Stanley, who estimated their adult height 
at from 3 ft. to 4 ft. C in. (In Darkest Africa, 
J/ondon, 1800, il 92). A. II. Lloyd (In Dwarf 
Jjind, London, 1899, pp. 310, 323) gives a similar 
iciiori of those whom ho met. Even lower is 
the stature of a race, presumably Eskimo, in- 
habiting the north-Avestem shores of Hudson’s Bay 
in the J7th cent., for Captain Foxo records (1631) 
the finding of a native ccmctcrj' in that region in 
which the longest corpse did not exceed 4 feet.' 
Sl'indle (op. cit. p. xxxiii) cites the ca.sc of a Bush- 
man Avomari, the mother of .ecveral children, who 
was only .3 ft. 8 in., wliilc another svoman of her 
race incrusurcd 3 ft. 3 inches. 

The distribution of dwarf races seems to have 
Won at one time Avorid-wide ; but at the present 
day they arc found chiellyin tlie equatorial regions 
of Africa and Ivlalaysia. Classic Avriters, such as 
Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Aristotle, Ctesias, Hero- 
dotus, and Homer, make several references to 
African jiygmics, and they also figure prominently 
in the reconls of Ancient Egj'pt. The most im- 
iKirtan t of tho tombs at Assuan explored by E. A. W. 
Budge is that of a proAuncial goA crnor, Uer-Kliecf, 
Ariio lived in the reign of Pepi, in tho Vlth dynasty 
(c. 33(X) 11.C.), and AvlioAA'ns sent on an expedition 
to the Sudan to bring back a dAvarf for the king. 
BnigK’li(//«f(< 7 crfacit/»,Lciprig, 1891, p. 141)citesan 
in-script ion at Karnak, belonging to the Ptolemaic 
cjmeh,— the three centuries before Christ, — which 
States that ‘ the dAA-arfs of tho southern countries 
come to him [tho reigning Ptolemy], bringing their 
tributes to his Iroa.sury.’ Ed. Havillo, in his 
account of the festival-linll of Osorkon ir. in tho 
grc.st temple of Bubastis (10 EEFIil, 1892, p. 30), 
refers to a picture Avliich seems to show that racial 
dwarfs Avero specially selected os the A-ergera of the 
temple. A very interc.sling and siiggestiA-e coin- 
pstison betAveen the pygmies of the classic AA-riters 
and existing dAvnrf races has been made by Paul 
Manecaux in bis treatise on ‘La Legendo dcs 
pygmies ct Ics nains de I’Afrique tquntoriale’ 
(h'ri'tit Eirlorique, xIaLi. [1891] 1-C4), tlie inference 
drawn being flint the pygmies of tlie Greek and 
Roman wTitcrs, sculptors, and painters are mem- 
ories of actual dAvarfs seen by tbeir forefathers 
in .-Ifric.a and India. He further points to the 
resemblance between tho modern Akkns of Africa 
and thedAvarfs jmrtrayed at Pomjmii. Rhodes, and 
Cypnis, and to the ‘'Patakas’ placed ns figure- 
he.nds on Phtenicinn ships. The supinwition that 
the ilcAva as well as tho i.gj-pti.ansAvero acquainted 
witli dwarf races underlies more than one tr. of 
the term GanmSdSm which occurs in Eck 27’*. In 
the Vulgate this term is rendered by J’vainert, in 

* tisr-Asj (.V,rt!r» it) c—.j’’'., re's* cd.. r*rij. 

I !».') irr.'eT>;!* lt»t tr. EiVtmo'eW, cafturrd cn th<- 

in triT. CfcUrtsl th»t S.-i >fr eonatry wf re eatin: ItsWt c! 
wta !' rfe fte; (I'-jh, tJ>e »!ive« of g.o« cf t»!!rr eUHtije. Oa 
loi «;* c! !c>r «t»S'ore flOA-icS cni.'}. ttf Hnf/ta. S,a 
f wt ry. I ri; trd o". jvoi'uUr ctererr.la; Ir.djs: 

nrvtM. liriinM. ii, il -is.. 


Aquila bj" vi-ytiaici, and the ' Bi'>hops’ Bible ’ of 
J.572 and lf)75 tran.sl.ates it n.s * I’ygmenians.’ 
The reason for this identification of * Gamniadim ’ 
with dwarfs appears to be so far tinexplaunrd, 
tlioiigli it may avcII bo due to folk-ctymologj* with 
gomed, * cubit’ (Jg 3’*). (For other interpretations, 
sec IIDB and EBi, art. ‘ Gamniadim.’) According 
to the later JcAvi.sh Ga\. Itahba (xxxvil 5), the 
Caphtorim of Gn 10’* Aiere drAarfs, and in Rab- 
binical literature Nebuchadnezzar is often called 
‘ the dwarf of Bal>el,’ or ‘ tho little one-ell dAA-nrf ' 
(AA'itli reference to Dn 4”; for further data, see 
Kohler, in JE v, 22 f.). 

One of the earliest modem descriptions of African 
3 -gmies is that mven in 1G25 (see Purehns his 
’Ugrimes) by AndroAv Battel, an English sailor 
Avho had spent nearly eighteen j-e-ars in the Congo 
region ; and they have been subsequently described 
bj- nianj' tTnvellcrs. Those living on the eastern 
border of tho Congo State arc distinguished by 
their long, shaggy beards and hirsute skins. E. B. 
Grogan, avIio encountered many of these pygmie.s 
in 1898, in the A-oIcanic region of Mushan, near 
Lake Kia-u, thus pictures one of them : 

* lie Ava* a tjrplcat jiyRiny as found on the volcanoes— squat, 
gnarled, proud, and easy of carriage. His beard hung aoAA-n 
OA-cr his chest, and his thighs and chest AA-erc covered Avith Avliy 
hair. He carried the usual pygmy bOAA- made of two pieces of 
cane spliced together AAith grass, and AA-itli a string made of a 
single strand of a rush thatgroAvs in the forests ’ (i-Vom the Cape 
to Cairo, London, IPOO, p. 104). 

The same Avritcr speaks of their amazing SAviftness 
of foot, and of their ‘combination of immense 
strength necessary for the prccarions hunting life 
they lead, and of corapaotness, indispensabTo to 
rapid moA-ementa in dense forest ’ (op. cit. p. 178). 
According to Sir H. Johnston (The Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, London, 1902, pp. 473, 513, 530), the 
Congo pygmies are often very ape-like in appear- 
ance, thi.s cficct being, no doubt, partly proauced 
by their hairy skins, their long arms, tiio strength 
of their thick-set frames, their furtive ways, and 
the rapidiU' with which they move amoiig the 
branches of the forest frees. 

A. P. Lloj-d actually mistook his first pygmy for a monkey, 
and Avas al)Out to shoot him as such when his native guide 
arrested his arm. The dwarf Avas perched high up in a lofty tree 
in the equatorial forest ; and, when he saw he was olrscrved, he 
SAVunglhimself from branch to branch with the case and sAAiftnesa 
of an ape. This arboreal p>gtiiyAA-as equlpjwd aaIiIi how and 
arrow, and had been himself huntin-at the time. 

In spite of some outAvard simian trails, liOAve\-er, 
the African p 3 'gmics seem to be intellectually not 
inferior to tlieir taller neighbours. This Is the 
tc.stimon 5 * of Poutrin AAitb regard to the Obongo 
dAvarf.s and the neighbouring Bantus; and another 
French writyr, Brcscliin, employs even more favour- 
able terms in referring to the Congo p3'ginies : 

• Far from being degenerates, they are, on* the contrary, 
superior to the neighbouring negroes In acuteness of sense, 
agtlity. courage, eocUbiiity, and family atfcctioa ’ (La Oio- 
^rhie. Farls, l»03,n. 443). 

Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, speaking of the Avhole 
P3-gmy race collectively, observes (Daily Tele- 
gryih, Aug. 1910) ; 

‘They J:ave all short, round skulls of full nvmrc brain 
capacity. To a great extent their ccrporeal features suggest an 
InlanlUe or child-like stage of development, and the same ts true 
of their Intellectual conditio.n and of their productions.’ 

It must he uiiden-tood, of course, that this is a 
general statement, not necessarilj- applicable to 
cverA" division of the race. 

In liis Ilistoire nalnrelle (Paris, 1778, v. 505) 
BufTon reports the e.xistence of a hill-tribo in 
Madagty-car, knoAA-n as Kimos, whom he de.scribc.s 
as 'nains blancsf although this term is subse- 
quently ratHiihed by the statement that their com- 
plexion is lighter than that of the neighbouring 
blacks ; jirob.ablA’ a light brntA-n colour i.s indicated. 
Their ami* are said to hare been so long as to reach 
j b-ilow the knee when tlie 3 ' stood erect. The}’ .ate 
cbaTacterizcii as yivaciou* in mind and bod 3 -, and 
1 a-s very brave, using assegais and d&rts or arrows 
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(‘ traits ’). They reared cattle and sheep, and lived 
also upon vegetables and fruits. A woman of this 
tribe, seen at Fort Dauphin, measured about 

3 ft. 8 inches. Windle, in referring to these 
accounts (l.c. p. xxxvi), adds; ‘It is stated that 
people of diminutive size still exist on the banks 
of a certain river to the south-west.’ 

The existence of a pygmy race in New Guinea 
has been known for a considerable time. The 
Italian traveller Beccari encountered them in 1876, 
and they have been seen by d’ Albertis, Lawes, 
Cayley Webster, and other travellers. But much 
interest was aroused in the summer of 1910 by the 
information sent home by a British exploring ex- 
pedition Avith regard to a tribe of dwarfs whom 
they found inhabiting the Charles Louis Mountains 
in New Guinea, at an elevation of about 2000 feet 
above sea-level. Four of the men were temporarily 
captured by Captain Kawling’s party, and on being 
measured they proved to be respectively 4 ft. 6 in., 

4 ft. 4 in., 4 ft. 3 in., and 4 ft. 2 m. in height. They 
were naked, except for a grass helmet, a bag, and 
a tiny strip round the waist. They are described 
as good-looking and well-proportioned, and of a 
lighter complexion than the natives of the low- 
lands. The general average stature of these Tapiro 
pygmies is 4 ft. 8g in., while that of their lowland 
neighbours is 5 ft. 6f inches. 

In several other parts of Eastern Asia there are, 
or have been, dwarf races. In ancient Chinese 
records there is mention of black or brorni dwarfs 
in the province of Shan-tung in the 23rd cent. B.C. 
At the present day, the Pulas, a people whose 
stature varies from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 9 in., are found 
living beside the tall Lolo race, in Western China. 
The northern parts of Japan were at one time 
inhabited by a pygmy race, from whom the existing 
Ainus (g.-a.) of Yezo may be in part descended. 
The accounts from India, Ceylon, and Persia all 
point to former dwarf peoples, represented to-day, 
in a modified form, oy races of low stature, 
although taller than actual dwarfs. It is reason- 
able to infer that the tall races have frequently 
intermarried irith those of dwarfish type, producing 
a hybrid race combining the qualities of both lines 
of ancestry. 

[An interesting instance here in point is the description of the 
• Pymnies ’ of Central India, as given by Ctesias, i. 11 (in Photins, 
Biol. Ixxii. 144 ff.). Swarthy in colour, and speaking the same 
language ns the other Indians, ‘ they are very diminutive, the 
tallest of them being but two cubits in height, whiie the majority 
are only one and a half. They let their hair grow very long — 
down to their knees, and even lower. They have the largest 
beards anywhere to be seen, and, when these have grown suffi- 
ciently long and copious, they no longer wear clothing, but, 
instead, let the hair of the head fall down their backs far below 
the knee, while in front are their beards trailing down to their 
very feet. When their hair has thus thickly enveloped their 
whole body, they bind it round them with a zone, ana so make 
it serve for a garment. Their privates are thick, and so largo 
that they depend even to their ankles. They are, moreover, 
snub-nosed, and otherwise ill-favoured. . . . They are eminently 
Just, and have the same laws as the Indians. They hunt hares 
and foxes, not with dogs, but with ravens and kites and crows 
and vultures’ (tr. MoCrindle, Ancient India os Described by 
EUsias the Knidian, Calcutta, 1882, p. 15 f.). To this Jlegas- 
thencs fin Strabo, p. 711, and Pliny, HN vii. 2) adds that they 
are the ‘ men of three spans ’ against whom the war of the cranes, 
mentioned in II. iii. 3-6, was waged. Tliese accounts have 
been carefully analyzed by Lassen (Ind. Alterthumskunde, ii.2, 
Leipzig, 1874, pp. 661-664), who comes to the conclusion that 
these ‘ pygmies ' represent the Kiratas, a race of dwarfs as com- 
pared with the Aryan invaders, long-haired (though beardless), 
flat-nosed (though light in colour), brave hunters, and exposed 
to the constant enmity of the m}-thic.al bird Garm^. Moreover, 
in Sanskrit Eirdla, their national name, is one of the terms 
tor ‘ dwarf.’ — L. H. Gray.] 

Tlie accounts from America are not so definite 
as those furnished by the Old World, but dwarf 
types ate reported from Argentina, Pern, the 
Amazon basin, and Central America. In North 
America, the Arapaho Indians of Oklahoma and 
of Wyoming have many traditions of a fierce 
race of cannibal dwarfs with whom their fore- 
fathers fought. They are descrilied a- a little 


under 3 ft. in height, dark-skinned, pot-bellied, 
and powerfully built, ivith large arms and legs— 
this last statement being scarcely consistent irith 
dwarfish stature. They were expert trackers, very 
nimble and fleet of foot, and of a low order of 
intelligence. The Crow Indians of Montana have 
similar traditions. 

‘A long time ago,’ they say, ‘there lived a very dwarfish 
people who lived in olififs and had no fire. Their bows were 
made of deer antlers, and their arrow-heads of flint. Their aim 
was true and unerring. 'They were so powerful that theycould 
carry buffalo on their backs.’ i 

These, it is true, are only traditions, and the last 
statement eannot be accepted literally, although 
it testifies to the quality of great bodily strength 
so often attributed to dwarf races. But, in view 
of the wide-spread distribution of the dwarf type, 
the traditions may rest upon a sound basis. It is 
certain that Arctic America can show many un- 
doubted evidences of a race whose stature was well 
below the maximum limit of dwarfism. Buflbn, 
indeed, ascribes to the most of the Arctic races a 
stature not exceeding 4 ft, 6 in, ; but this is too 
sweeping a statement, although much of his in- 
formation is derived from good authorities, lie 
includes the Lapps in this category, whereas theii 
average stature is from 5 ft. to 5 ft. 2 inches. They 
may, however, be held to repre.sent a crossing with 
an earlier and truly pygmy race. 

Of pygmy races in Europe, the skeletons dis- 
covered at Schaffhausen, in Switzerland, and 
described by Virchow and Kollmann, the numer- 
ous specimens found in cemeteries in Silesia and 
France, described by Thilenius and others, and 
the Mentone skeletons described by Vemeau and 
de Villeneuve all afford tangible evidence. An 
early ‘ Mediterranean race ’ of pygmy stature has 
also been deduced from a study of existing types 
by the Italian anthropologists Sergi, Mantia, and 
Pull6. All these results are obtained from ana- 
tomical research during the past quarter of a 
century, and the effect has been to create new 
views of European anthropology. In this study, 
Kollmann has played a leading part. His earlier 
monograph, ‘Pygmaen in Europa’ (in ZS xxvi, 
[1894] 189 ff., 230 tf, ), was followed by several others 
on the same subject, one of which, ‘ Die Pygmaen 
und ihre systemat. Stellung innerhalb des j\Ieii- 
Bchengeschlechts ’ (in Verkandl. d, naturforsch, 
Gesellsch, in Basel, xvi. [1902]), sums up his con- 
clusions. These are as follows, in the words of 
W. L, H. Duckworth {Man, 1903, no. 62) : 

‘(1) Pygmy races can be recognized in all continents, ^eir 
stature varies from 120 to 160 cm., and their cranial capacity is 
between 000 and 1200 c.c. (2) The material collected in Peru 
by Princess Theresa of Havana yielded evidence of pygmies in 
the New World. (3) The number of localities in Europe whence 
evidence of the existence of pygmy races in prehistoric times 
is available, is still increasing. France and Germany must 
now be added to the list of countries whence such evidence has 
been obtained. (4) The view which regards the pygmy races as 
originating through the degeneration of races of normal size is 
combated. (5) The author regards the pj'cmy races as re- 

resentative of the primitive stock whence all the human races 

ave been evolved. (6) Theoccurrenceof the remainsof pigmy 
peoples in interments of the epoch of the first dynasty in LglTt 
adds a new interest to the historic references made by the 
ancients to the existence of pygmy races in Africa.’ 

The rapid development of thought, since 1903, 
in relation to the pygmy races, is well illustrated 
by several of the sentences just quoted — perhaps 
even by all. That these races can be recognized 
in all continents is no longer a matter for di'-cus- 
sion, any more than the statement tliat there are, 
or were, pygmies in the New World. That France 
and Germany furnish evidence of pygmy peojjies 
within their borders is a fact that no one would 
now dispute. And ‘ combated ’ is a verb that would 

1 For these various American Indian traditions, s' c a^unts 
by S. Oulin, in the Srfenre and Art Bullelin, I’hiladclpltub 
Jan. 1901, vol. iii. no. 1 ; and by G. A. Dorsey, A. U Hrotber. and 
S. O. Simms, in Publications 81 and 85 of the Field Cnlurnb’af 
Museum, Chicago, ims. 
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not now bo employed to express a protest against 
a tlieoiT that healthy living dwarf races have ori- 
pinatetf through the degeneration of races of normal 
size. The very adjective ‘ normal ’ would be ruled 
out of court in this connexion. On the other hand, 
Kollmann’s conclusion, that the pygmy races repre- 
sent tlic primitive ‘ normal ’ stock of mankind, is an 
idea which is received with increasing favour. 

It is, of course, too soon for such ide.os to have 
obtained complete recognition, especially among 
those whose mental bias is innately conservative. 
In a recent number (April 1911) of Petcmmnns 
Mitteilunqen, R. Andree refers to certain expres- 
sions of dissent aroused by Schmidt’s new work. 
Die Stdlung der Pygmaenvolker in der Enttoick- 
lungsgesch, des Menschm (Stuttgart, 1910), which 
follows the lines laid down by Kollmann. Among 
tiie opponents of the new ideas, Schwalbe, Keith, 
and Czekanowski are specially named by Andree. 
The leading arguments in Schmidt’s book are thus 
referred to by a reviewer in the Times, Literary 
Supplement, 16th June 1910 : 

•Dr. Schmidt's lonp and careful study of the physijiue, the 
laniruaffc, and the culture of the dwarf races of mankind . . . 
Iscerlainlj one of the most Interesting works of anthropologiciil 
investigation that have appeared in recent years. Its conclu- 
sions are notldng less than revolutionary : they are arrived at 
over the graves of many current tlieories, and, if confirmed, 
they jiiace the question of the physical and spiritual origin of 
man in a new light Dr. Schmidt's minute investigation of all 
the pygmy races known when his hook was being written, has 
iefi him to support, with some modifications, the view main- 
tained hy the weil-known anatomist of Basle, J. Koilmann, who 
holds the pygmies to be the oldest of peoples on the earth — the 
child-race of mankind. The child-race, not a half-bestial race. 
The distinction is shown very clearly when one regards as a 
whole the characteristics of the pygmv races. They are entirely 
men, but undeveloped men. Their mind is a human, a thinking 
mind : they possess human feeling, and a distinct ethical will. 
Morally, although, like children, they are a prey to many fleet- 
ing impulses and wanting in perseverance, they stand often 
much higher than many of the tall races, and they have a reli- 
gion which stands in close relation to their ethics. They are 
anything but vicious or malignant. Their intellectual attain- 
ments are very low, but they are capable of responding to 
demands made upon them, and the mental powers they have 
eiolvcd are adequate (or their way of life. ... In physical 
Indications, there are, ol course, many marks of a non-human 
ancesto', hnt the upright or projecting forehead and the fre- 
quently large and expressive eyes mark a distinction which 
cannot be overlooked. . . . Spiritually, the pygmies "stand in 
no way nearer to the beast than any other race of man ” ; they 
"do not give us the smallest encouragement to suppose that in 
and by them a bridge can be thrown across the gull bebveen the 
human and the beast soul.” . . . We may close by expressing 
our hcartj- concurrence with Dr. Schmidt in one sentence at 
least of his interesting work : “ It is my firm conviction that the 
investigation of the pv'gmy races is, at the present moment, one 
ol the weightiest and most urgent, if not the most weighty and 
most urgent, of the tasks of ethnological and anthropological 
science.” ' 

The conclusion arrived at by Kollmann, Schmidt, 
and others has been steadily gaining ground during 
recent years. It is interesting to note, although 
the circumstance avill have no value in the domain 
of science, that tlie same belief was held by the 
early Sc.andinavians, who asserted that the dwarfs 
were created before men. The late Charles God- 
frey behind, by an intuitive process, had arrived 
at_ the same conclusion. ‘ I believe mankind was 
originally a dwarf,’ he observed many years ago, in 
a letter bo the present xiTiter. But the assertions 
of tradition, and the intuition of a man of genius, 
are nejrligible quantities in scientific controversy. 

The opposite contention is that the taller races 
represent normal man, of whom the pygmy type 
is merely a stunted Kvmmer/orni, degraded in 
body and mind by certain accidents of environ- 
ment. Those who take this view will find strong 
support in the statements made by E. Torday in 
ois p-aper on * The Land and Peoples of the Kasai 
Basin’ (Belgian Congo), which appeared in the 
Geographical Jovrnal (London) for July 1910. 
Torday and his party xisited a village of pygmies 
near Misumha, in the country of the Bn Shongo. 
Tliese pygmies, instead of leading the wandering. 


forest life of their ancestors, are settled agricul- 
turists, and have been so for the last two or three 
generations. Now, it seems that a result of this 
alteration in environment and habits is that the 
sedentary pygmies are considerably taller than 
their kindred who still lead the nomadic life of 
the forest. It has been suggested that their 
superior stature, and their readiness to take to 
apiculture, are both due to a possible admixture 
of blood in a previous generation, and that the 
settled pygmies are not typical pygmies. This 
may be so, and the facts of the case must be 
strictly ascertained before any satisfactory deduc- 
tion can be made. There is one conclusion, how- 
ever, that seems inevitable : if these pygmies 
arc of pure, undiluted stock, and have grown in 
stature by abandoning the forest, then the converse 
would hold, and the tall Bu Shongo among whom 
they live would, if driven into the forest by a 
stronger race, begin to approximate in stature and 
physique to the forest pygmies, should they be 
forced to live their life for a similar period of time. 
The question of environment cannot be overlooked, 
but it may be doubted whether its potency is so 
great as to produce such results. 

One or two other facts connected with the Bu 
Shongo and the nomadic pygmies of their region 
must be noticed here. Each Bu Shongo kinglet 
has a group of pygmies under his suzerainty, who 
supply him witli game in exchange for vegetable 
foou. But, although the Bu Shongo utilize the 
pygmies in this way, they regard them as beings 
of a different nature from themselves. They are 
held in awe ns ‘half-ghosts’ — spirits bom from 
trees. This attitude is by no means confined to 
the Bu Shongo; there is a wide-spread dread of 
the pygmies among other African tribes. When 
a pygmy arrow is found in a bunch of growing 
bananas, no man, even the owner, would be bold 
enougli to take away either the arrow or the 
bananas. 

These facts lead naturally to the subject of the 
reverence paid to dwarfs in many lands. In pass- 
ing, it may be observed that this reverence tends 
to support the idea that mankind generally re- 
garded the dwarf races as in some sense beings of 
a special order. Mention has already been made 
of the Kimos of Madagascar, a race of long-armed 
dwarfs. They are known also as Vazimbas, and 
under this name E. B. Tylor refers to them {Prwi. 
Cult.\ 1891, ii. 114 f.) in the following connexion ; 

‘ In Jladagafcar, the worship of the spirits Of the dead is 
remarkably associated with the Vazimbas, the aborigines of the 
island, who are said still to survive as a distinct race in the 
interior, and whose peculiar graves testify to their former occu- 
pancy of other districts. These graves, small in size and dis- 
tinguished hy a cairn and an upright stone slab or altar, are 
places which the .Malagasy regard with equal fear and venera- 
tion. ... To take a stone or pluck a twig from one of these 
CTaves, to stumble against one in the dark, would be resented 
by the angry Vazimha inflicting disease, or coming in the night 
to carrj- off the offender to the remon of ghosts,’ i 
In Southern India a similar attitude is observed 
towards the dwarfish Kurumbas of the Nilriri hills. 
Popular tradition asserts that the megalithic crom- 
lechs of the district were reared by the ancestors of 
the Kurumbas. 

‘Though they are regarded with fear and hatred as sorcerers 
by the a^icultural Badagas of the table-land, one of them must, 


I (A similar belief existed among the pagan Lithuanians regard- 
ing the bntiiat (Lith. kaukas, ‘dwarf,' ‘elf), concerning whom 
I,asicins (de Dtui Samagitarum, B.isel, lOlo, p. 61 (new- ed. * 
Mannhardt, Riga. 1863): cf. also Sohnsen, in Usener, GiiUer- 
nnnien, Bonn, 1896. p. 92) WTites; ‘Sunt lemures quos Russi 
Ulwze f‘ mannikins, goblins'] appellant; barlatuli, altitudine 
unius palmj extensi, iis qui lllos es'-e credunt conspicui, aliis 
minime; his clhi omnis edulii apponuntur, quod nisi flat, ea 
sunt opinione ut ideo euas fortnnas, id quod accidit, amittant' 
(<pioted hy Schrader, f.e.). Knr further allusions to Balto- 
Slavic lieliefs on dwarfs, reference may be made to Hanusch, 
IliMviuv/in/J iIm tlair. Jli/lhun, I-emberg, 18<2, pp. 229, 327- 
330, although the work must he used with extreme caution.— 

I,. H. Ooat.I 
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nevertheless, at sowing-time be called to guide the first |)lough 
for two or three j'ards, and go through a mjstic pantomime of 
propitiation to the earth deitj’, without which the crop would 
certainly fail. When so summoned, the Kurumba must pass 
the night by the dolmens alone ’ (Windle, p. xxvi). 

Here we have the recognition of dwarfs as a kind 
of Levite caste, possessed of a peculiar supernatural 
power. Possibly the idea of employing dwarfs as 
temple-vergers in Ancient Egypt may he due to a 
similar belief. In view of the association between 
dwarfs and megalithic structures in Southern India, 
it is of interest to record Captain Meadows Taylor’s 
statement (Cairns, etc,,inthe Dekkan, Dublin, 1865, 
p. 1) that the cromlechs of the Deccan 
‘were called by the people, in the Canarese language, Mori- 
Munni, or Mories’ Houses ; and these Morics were believed to 
have been a dwarf race of great strength, who Inhabited the 
country in very remote ages.' 

A very full account of the Kurumbas, with copious 
references, will be found in Gustav Oppert’s Ori- 
ffinal Inhabitants of India, Madras, 1893, ch. xii. 

Mention has already been made of the resem- 
blance, pointed out by Paul Monceaux, between 
the modern Akkas and the dwarfs portrayed at 
Pompeii, Rhodes, and Cyprus, as well as the 
‘Patakas’ of the Phoenicians. 

‘ In most of the negrillo races,’ he further says (foe. cif.), ‘ are 
strongly accented the characteristic traits of the classic pygmies, 
as of the dwarf gods of Egy-ptor of Phoenicia, the huge head, the 
thick hanging lips, the prominent belly, the excessively long 
arms, the excessively short legs, twisted and bowed.' 

No doubt there is exaggeration in all this ; but 
the significance of the comparison lies in the indi- 
cation that the dwarf gods of Egypt and Phoe- 
nicia had their origin in a veneration paid to living 
dwarfs of a similar nature to that accorded in 
Madagascar and Southern India. 

The question of dwarf races is manifestly more 
circumscribed in Europe than it is in countries 
where there are living specimens to be studied. 
Osseous remains there are, certainly, as well as 
many references in tradition ; but the field of con- 
jecture is confessedly wide. Many observers of the 
African pygmy races have been reminded of Euro- 
pean traditions which seem to point to a similar 
race in Europe. 

‘Other dwarf races of humanity belonging to the white or 
the Mongolian species may have inhabited Northern Europe in 
ancient times, or it is Just possible that this type of Pygmy 
Negro, which sun’ives to-day in the recesses of Inner Africa, 
may even have overspread Europe in remote times. If it did, 
then the conclusion is irresistible, that it gave rise to most of the 
myths and beliefs connected with gnomes, kobolds, and fairies. 
The demeanour and notions of the little Congo dwarfs at the 
present day remind one, over and over again, of the traits attri- 
buted to the brownies and goblins of our fairy stories. Their 
remarkable power of becoming invisible by adroit hiding in 
herbage and behind rooks, their probable habits, in sterile or 
open countries, of making their homes in holes and caverns, 
their mischievousness and their prankish good-nature, all seem 
to suggest that it was some race like this which inspired most 
of the stories of Teuton and Celt regarding a dwarfish people of 
quasi-Bupernatural attributes’ (Sir H. Johnston, in Pall Mali 
Mao., Feb. 1002, p. 178). 

Of the dwarf skeletons found in Europe, scien- 
tific accounts are furnished in the works of Koll- 
mann and Schmidt, already cited. Special mention 
may also be made of an article on ‘ Priihistor. Pyg- 
miien in Schlesien,’ by G. Thilenius, which appeared 
in the Brunswick journal Globnsiu 1902 (Bd. Ixxxi. 
no. 17). A recent addition to the list of European 
dwarf skeletons is that of a young woman, 4 ft. 6 in. 
in height, which was found in Scotland in 1907, at 
the bottom of a pit in the Roman fort at Newstead, 
Roxburghshire. The skeleton is thus referred to 
by James Curie, who conducted the excavations of 
the fort during the period 1905-1910 : 

‘ The most curious of all these human relics was the nearly 
complete skeleton of a dwarf, found in one of the pits. Pro- 
fessor Bryce estimates the age at from twenty-two to twenty- 
three years, and yet the height cannot have exceeded four feet 
six inches. Though the creature must have been a dwarf, the 
bones show no signs of rickets or other bone disease, being well 
formed, but slight and slender to a lemarkable degree. How it 
came to lie in the pit beneath tlie bones of nine horses is a 
problem of which no solution can be hoped for’ (A Roman 
^ontier Post and its People, Glasgow, 1911 , p. m). 


Literature. — In addition to the works mentioned In the text, 
the following may be cited : A. de Quatrefages, Lts Pyqmies, 
Paris, IS87 (Eng. tr. by F. Starr [London, 1895], who supplements 
its copious bibli^nphy) ; W. H. Flower, ‘ The P.vgmy itaoes 
of Men’ {Proc. Soe. Roy. Inst. 01. Bril. xiL [18^] 206-283); 
H. Schlichter, ‘The PyrayTribesof Africa’(,Scot. ffeopr. Jfop., 
June-July 1892) ; Paul du Chaillu, Oreat Forest of Ematorial 
Africa, and Country of Dwarfs, London, 1890 ; G. Schweln- 
furth. The Heart of Africa (Eng. tr., do. 1874) ; Stuhimann, 
Barrow, and Junker, Travels (Enp. tr,, do. 1890); A. Werner, 
‘The African Pygmies’ {Pop. Science Monthly, xxxvii. [1890] 
668-071); Broca, ‘Akkas’ {RAnth, 1874); Comalia, ‘Akkas’ 
{Archivio por I’antrop., 1874) ; Max le Clerc, ‘ Les PygmiSes 
k Madagascar’ {REth vi. [1^7] 82S-835); ‘Chimpanzees and 
Dwarfs in Central Africa,' by J. F, (Nature, xlii. (18M] 296); 
R. G. Haliburton, The Dwarfs of Mount Atlas, London, 
1891. All of these relate primarily to Africa. Asia is treaW 
by Flower, Fichte, JIan, Fruer, Hamy, Semper, and by K. 
Lydekker in his ‘Pygmies of Asia’ (Knoxoledge, Sept. 1900). 
For America, see Kollmann, ‘Pygmaen in Europa und Amer- 
ika' (Globus, Brunswick, 1002, no. 21); Clements Markham, 
in JAI xxiv. (Feb. 1895); R. G. Haliburton, in Proc. Amer. 
Assoc, for Advancement of Science, xliii. (1894). Other worto, 
in which the subject is largely treated from the standpoint of 
popular tradition, are: D. MacRitchie, Testimony of Tradition, 
London, 1890, Finns, Fairies, and Piets, do. 1893, and ‘Zwerge 
in Geschichte und UberJie/erung’(1902 lOlobus, Jxxxii. no. 7]}; 
Gath Whitley, ‘Present Dwarf Races and Prehistoric Pigmies' 
(London Quart. Rev. xii. [1004] 189); Mackenzie, ‘The Piets 
and Pets’ (The Antiquary, London, ilay 1906); Elizabeth 
Andrews, 'Ulster Fairies, Danes, and Peoht8’(ti). Aug. 1906), 
and ‘Traditions of Dwarfs in Ireland and in Switzerland’ (ib. 
Oct. 1909); A S. Herbert, ‘The Fairy Mythology of Europe 
in its Relation to Early History' (NC, Feb. 1908); W. Y. E. 
Wentz, The Fairy Faith, Rennes, 1909, 2nd ed. London, 101L 
Tbo T^piro pvgmics of New Guinea ore described by C. G. 
Rawling In The Geographical Journal, xxxviii. 3 (Ixmdon, 
Sept. 1911), 245-247. An account of pygmy remains found in a 
cave in Southern Spain is contributed by Willoughby Vemer 
to the Saturday Review, Iiondon, Sept. 30 and Oct. 21, 1911. 

David MacRitchie. 

DWARKA (Skr. Dvarakd, Dvaravati, ‘the city 
of many gates’). — The famous city and place of 
pilgrimage associated witli the fife of Krena, 
situated in lat. 22° 14' 20" N., long. 87° 2T E., in 
the native State of Okhamandal in the peninsula 
of Kathiawar in 'Western India. In the usual 
form of the legend, Kr?na is said to have been 
assailed by the hosts of Raja Jarasandha, whom 
be repulsed seventeen times. Jarasandha, finding 
it vain to continue the struggle alone, called in 
the aid of Raja Kalayavana, who with his hordes 
from the far west bore down upon the doomed 
city of Mathura (q.v.). On tliat very night 
Krsna bade arise on the remote shore of the Bay 
of Kachh (Cutch) the stately city of Dwarka, and 
thither in a moment of time transferred the whole 
of his faithful people. The first intimation that 
reached them of their changed abode was the 
sound of the surf beating on the shore when they 
awoke the next morning. The legend probably 
represents some attack by forces from the west on 
the people of the Jumna valley, and their retreat 
before their enemies southwards in the direction 
of the sea. Krsna, it is said, reigned in splendour 
in his new city, and there, by his wife, Jambavatl, 
aughter of the king of the bears, had a son named 
amba. The latter, by an indecent prank, insulted 
the or saints, who cursed him and his familj’. 
To remove the curse they went on a pilgrimage 
to Soninath (q.v.), and there Krsna was acci- 
dentally slain by the arrow of a Bhil hunter. 
Hearing of his death, the Gopi milkmaids, the 
companions of his revels, buried themselves alive 
at a place called the Gopi Talav, or ‘ milkmaids’ 
tank.’ Their ashes, it is believed, turned into the 
white clay still found at the place, which is called 
goplchandan, ‘ the sandal wood of the milkmaids,’ 
and used by members of the Vaisnava sect to 
make their forehead marks. J. Kennedy (JBAS, 
October 1907, p. 951 ff.) distinguishes the more 
ancient Kr§na of Dwarka from the Mathura 
deity. 

Two places are ^ecially venerated in connexion 
with the life of Krsna — the first, Mul Dwarka, 
the ‘ original Dwarka,’ a little mound on the sea- 
shore between the mouths of the rivers Somat and 
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SitipTivn'i, ptirniountcd by the ruins of a temple, 
which {lopnlar belief declares to be the original 
Dwilrkfi wlicre IG§na reigned, and whence he trans- 
ferred himself to the new Dwfirkfi in Okhilman- 
dal. Here are many sacred spots which have their 
TOunterparta at modem Dwarkfi. The temple at 
the latter place is situated on the nortli hank of 
tlic Goraatl creek, and its erection is ascribed by 
some to Vajranabha, grandson of Krsna ; while 
others assert that it was built in a single night by 
supernatural agency. It is on the plan of all ancient 
Hindu temples, containing a shrine, a spacious 
audience-hall, the roof of which is supported by 
sixty columns of granite and sandstone, and a 
conical spire 160 feet in height. The body of the 
temple and the spire are elaborately carved from 
base to pinnacle, but internally they are character- 
ized by excessive plainness and simplicity of style. 
The figure of Ganapati, or Gnne&, car\'ed over 
the entrance door, indicates a dedication to Siva, 
which makes it difficult to assim the original 
building to the Vaisnava cult of li^na. 

LmaATCRE. — F. S. Grbwse, Mathura, a District Memoir^, 
Allahabad, p. 65 f. ; Bombay Gazetteer, viii. 207 ft., 552; 
rilhnu Furdna, Dk. v. ch. 23 ff., tr. H. H. Wilson, 1840, v. 63 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

DYAUS. — Dyaus plays no r61c of importance 
in Vedio mythologj*. The more intensively felt 
activity of gods like Agni and Indra probably 
threw into shade the personification of the fieavenly 
vault. All that the lligveda says of him lias been 
collected by Macdonell in his Ved. Myth. § 11. 
Though he is often mentioned and stylea ‘ father,’ 
the father of Ajmi, Parjanya, Sfirj-a, and especi- 
ally of the goddess of Dawn, there is no single 
hymn addressed to him. He is generally invoked 
along with PpUiivi as DydvupTthlvx or Dytiva- 
k^CmS, etc. In the Nivid, or solemn formula in- 


serted in the Dy.'ivanrtluviya hymns, which fomi 
part of the Vaih'aacva-iiistra of the soma sacri- 
fices, they are called father and mother, bull and 
cow — hp, the dyaus, being rich in seed, she in 
milk {Sdiikh. S’rauia S. viii. 19). The small im- 
ortance attached to him in the hymns is reflected 
y the ritual, which rarelj’ mentions offerings 
bestowed on him apart from his female partner. 
Together with her he receives his share ip the 
animal and sotna and other sacrifices (cf. S. Hr. S. 
iii. 12. 3, vi. II. 7, Wii. 3. II, xiv. 6. 3, etc.). 

It is well known that Dyaus as name and as 
deity goes back to the Aryan period, and is related 
to the Zfi's of the Greeks, the Latin Juppitcr, and 
also to the German Zio-T^r, if the latter word is 
not better combined with deva, as some scholars 
assert. Though, for want of proofs, he cannot be 
said to have been a very important or character- 
istic god of the Aryan pantlieon, the mere fact 
that there was such a god in those times of re- 
motest antiquity is a striking argument against 
the exaggerations of the one-sided ancestor theory. 
It was formerly generally supposed that Varuna 
was a synonym of Dyaus, or developed from an 
epithet of Dyaus into an independent deity of 
Heaven. This opinion, though still uphelu by 
scholars of distinction, has fallen under suspicion, 
os it does not answer all objections brought forward 
against it : and in its place Oldenberg (Itcligion 
des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 48-50, 193, 287) and the 
present writer (Ved. Mythologxe, Breslau, 1891- 
1902, iii. 45-52 ; so also Hardy, Vedisch-brahman- 
ische Periods, Munster, 1893, pp. 47 ff.) have put 
forward the moon theory for Varuna. 

Litirati'rb.— A. A. Macdonell, Vedxc' Mythology, Strass- 
burp, ISO", 4 n (where the render will find nil the earlier 
literature) ; L. v. Schrbder, n’SSM six. (llHi5J 1 It. 

A. UlLLEBIUtNDT. 


EARTH, EARTH-GODS,— Man’s ideas con- 
cerning the earth may be divided into three cinsses 
— cosmological, mjthical, and religious. In some 
cases these mingle strangely ; and, while manthinks 
of the earth ns a created or artificially formed 
thing, he also regards it as more or less alive. 

1. Form of the earth. — The cosmological ideas 
entertained by various peoples were a mythico- 
scientific deduction from man's observation of what 
ho saw around him. In no case had ho _ any 
conception of the extent of the earth. To him it 
was merely the district in which he lived. He 
saw the sea, and believed that it encircled the 
earth like a vast river. Earth was usually thought 
of as a flat disk or oblong box floating on the ocean, 
while the heavens were regarded ns a kind of dome, 
stretching above the eartli and resting upon it or 
upon the waters, or propped up by poles or pillars. 
Such lieliefs are found among lower races — 
Australians, Eskimo, the rvild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the Ewe of W. Africa, and others.* In 
some cases the surface of the earth covers an under 
world, accessible from various points." Frequently, 
too, the earth is supposed to rest on pillars, or on 
a tree, or on the body of a giant or hero, or a god 
or gods, or on a huge animal.* Such primitive 

*nowItt, 420 f.; Rink, Tates and TVaditionsof the Etiimo, 
tendon, !S75, p. S7; Skeat-BIacdeti. Pagan Bares of the Malay 
Peninsula, |>ondon, IPOC, U. 239, 293, 355 ; Ellis, Eu*.speaking 
Pipries of the flare Coast, London, 1S90, p. SU 

* Kink. S7 ; Man, JAl xlL (1632) 101 (Andaman Islanders). 

•Keane. .Van Past and Present, Cambndge, 1899, p. 4BI; 
Ijlor, PC*. 1903, i. 304 f. ; cf. EBB i. mf>. 
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ideas _a.s these survive in higher mythologies — 
Semitic, Egyptian, Greek, Hindu — though parallel 
with these more philosophic n’ews prevailed.* 

2 . Origin of the earth. — Man’s speculations did 
not limit themselves to the form of the earth ; he 
busied Iiimnelf also with tlie problem of its origin, 
and the various solutions of that problem are 
found with wonderful similarity amongst widely 
separated peoples. In some cases direct creation 
by a divinity seems to be asserted. 

Thus in thf sacred myths of the Quichis, preserved In the 
Popol Vuh, it is said that in the bcpimiiny there existed Divine 
beings called ‘they that give life.' They spoke the word 
* Earth.’ and earth came into existence. An old hjTiin of the 
Dinka of the Dpper Nile tells how, ‘at the beginning,’ Dengdit 
(on whom see EJUE iv. 707 f.), a god dwelling in heaven, made 
all things.9 Similarly a natiie hymn Irom the Leeward islands 
tells of Toivi who 'abode in the •'oid. No earth, no sky, no 
men. He became the universe.'* So, too, a hymn of the 
Zunis describes Awonawilona, the Creator, forming everything 
by thinking ‘outward in 8pace.'4 

But, generally speaking, where the making of 
the eartli by a god is refened to, it is rather the 
framing of existing matter than creation that is 
meant, 'rhiis some Australian tribe-s speak of 
Bunjil going over the earth, cutting it with his 
knife in many places, and tba.« forming creeks, 
rivers, valleys, and bills.® As man himself shaped 

* See artt. on Co'vooosv ASD CosuoLoor ; Warren, The 
Earliest Cosmologies, New Vork, 1909 ; Jensen, Easmologis der 
Babytonier, Stro'shurg, 1890. 

* Lejcan, BDM, 1802, p. T60. 

* Lang, Matnno of Iteligion, London, 1893, p. 275. 

4 Cushing. IS kBEW, 1890, p. 379. 

* Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, L 
423L. 
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things out of clay or wood, so he imagined the 
Creator to have acted, and hence the native woi'd 
for ‘ Creator’ often means ‘cutter-out,’ ‘moulder,’ 
‘ builder,’ or ‘forger.’ '■ In a whole series of myths 
from difierent parts of the world, hut verjr common 
among American Indian tribes, the earth is formed 
out of a little mud or clay fished up out of 
the waters by a Divine being, often in animal 
form. This mud or clay is formed or grows into 
the earth. Of this myth there are Vogul, American 
Indian, and Hindu versions.® In many cases the 
waters are those which have overwhelmed a pre- 
viously existing world, and sometimes it is the earth 
itself which is fished up or rises out of the deep. 

This is found in an Athapascan myth in which the raven flies 
down to the sea and bids earth rise out of the waters.® In a 
Polj nesian myth the god Tangaroa fished up the world, but his 
line broke and it was again submerged, save a few portions now 
forming the South Sea Islands.^ Of. the Japanese myth of 
Izanagi and Izanami thrusting a spear from heaven into the 
ocean, the brine dropping from which coagulated and formed 
an island on which they now dwelt.® 

In another series of myths the earth is formed 
out of part of the body of a gigantic bein", who is 
sometimes hostile to the gods and is slain by them, 
as in the Bab. myth of Tiamfit, out of whose body, 
cut in two, Marduk made heaven and (apparently) 
earth, 

Cf. the account preserved by Berosus of the gigantic woman 
Omoroka whom Bclos cut in two, making heaven of one part 
and earth of the other; 6 and the Scandinavian myth of the 
giant Ymir, from whose flesh Odin, Vili, and Ve made the 
earth.7 In the Hindu parallel to these myths the gods offered 
in sacrifice the gigantic first man Puru^, and out of him made 
earth, as well as sky, sun, moon, etc.® 

3. Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair. — The 
expanse of heaven and the broad earth were early 
regarded as personal beings, and also as husband 
and -wife ; Earth, from which so many living things 
sprang, being thought of as female. Their union 
was the source of all things in Nature, and, when 
the gods of departments of Nature were evolved, 
these were regarded as their children. Generally 
also they are parents of gods and men. In most 
cosmogonies Earth is the fruitful mother im- 
regnated by Heaven, though in some cases tlie 
un or the ‘ Great Spirit ’ is her husband, and they 
are universal parents. Mythology also solved the 
roblem of their separation by saying that it had 
een forcible, and (in many instances) brought 
about by their children. 

Myths of Earth and Heaven as a Divine pair are found among 
African tribes, and, as among the Yorubas, they are represented 
by the male and female organs of generation, the symbolism 
pointing to the mythic origin of all things from them.® Similar 
myths are found among the American Indians, though with 
them the Great Spirit sometimes takes the place of Heaven. 
In one myth the hero god Mateito causes the removal of Heaven 
from Earth by magic.lO Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
the Polynesians, and in the Maori myth of Rang! and Papa it is 
their children, especially the father of forest-trees, who cause 
their separation. In other islands, gods, a sea-serpent, plants, 
or the first human beings, bring this about.u Occasionally the 

I See Brinton, RelCij. of Primitive People!, N.Y., 1897, p. 123. 

®de Charencey, Une Ligende coemogoniqtie, Havre, 1884- 

Lang, llyth, Ritual, and Religion", London, 1899, i. 176 f • 
Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i. {London, 1858] 52; for a modem 
Bulgarian folk-version, see Chodzko, Contes despat/sans slaves 
Pans, 1864, p. 374. 

Brinton, Myths of the New World*, Philadelphia, 1890, p. 

4 Rdville, Rel. des petiples non civUisls, Paris, 1883, ii. 46 ; for 
other versions in which an Island is fished up, see Grey, Poly- 
nesian Myth., ed. London, 1909, p. 29f. ; Taylor, Te Ika a 
3faui, lAJndon, 1855, p. 115f. 

5 Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 87. 

6 Lenormant, Origines de I'histoire, Paris, 1880-4, i. 42, and 
appendix. 

7 Jidda, chs. 2, 3. 

8 Rigvtda, X. 90 ; cf. the remarks of Bousset, Bauptprohleme 
der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 211 f. 

9 Ellis, Yoraba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 41 ; see 
also Taylor, African Aphorisms, London, 1891, p. 140; ARW 
xi. (1908] 403 (. 

in « RBBW, 1881, p. 25 ; Cushing, 379 ; Gregg, Commerce of 
the Prairies, New York, 1894, il. 237. 

II Grey, If.; Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 285 f.; Gill, 
Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, London, 1876, p. 69 ; 
Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 85. 


Sun is Earth’s husband, and, as in Timor, his union with her is 
the source of fertility.! 

In Egj-pt, Seb (Earth) was male, and Nut (Heaven) was his 
wife, umted with him in the primordial waters before creation. 
Shu separated them, but the hands and feet of Nut still rest on 
Seb, and her legs and arms thus correspond to the sky-support- 
ing pillars of another myth. In some myths they were re-united 
at night, and conceived the sun, which was born of Nut every 
morning and swallowed by her at night.® In Vedlc mythology 
Dyaus and Pythivi are parents of gods and men, but are 
separated by Indra, their child.3 Hesiod has preserved the 
well-known myth of Uranus and Gaia, of Gaia visited by Uranus 
from a distance, and of the mutilation of Uranus by his son 
Kronos. Gods and men are their children, and this is recalled 
in the Orphic conception of man as the child of Earth and 
starry 8ky.4 Zeus and Gala may have been regarded as a 
Divine pair, and they were invoked in a liturgy at Dodona. 
But usually Hera, in some aspects an Earth-goddess, or Demeter, 
goddess of the fruitful earth, takes her place. A Chinese myth 
tells of Puang-ku separating T'ien and Ti, the universal parents.® 
Cf. Aston, 84, for a Japanese myth. 

4. Earthquakes. — ^The movements of the animal 
who supports or exists within the earth are sup- 
posed to cause earthquakes (cf. ANIMALS, § 10). 
Wliere a god or giant is the supporter, they are 
similarly produced,® or a god or giant within the 
earth or an earthquake deity causes them.® In 
other cases the dead are supposed to cause them, 
e.g. by sliaking the palm on which the earth rests,® 
or by struggling to reach the earth’s surface.* 
According to Pythagoras, the dead fought and 
shook the earth.*® In the naive belief of the Caribs, 
an earthquake was held to be Mother Earth 
dancing and signifying to her children that they 
also should dance.** 

5. Disturbing the Earth. — The idea that it is 
dangerous to disturb the Earth or to intrude into 
her domain, and that, when this is done. Earth 
must be appeased by sacrifice, is seen in the 
common custom of foundation sacrifices _ (see 
Foundation), in which a human or animal victim 
is placed below the foundation when the earth is 
dug out. Frequently this is done to provide a 
spirit-guardian for the building ; but there is no 
doubt that the propitiatory aspect came first. 
The analogous custom of sacrificing to rivers when 
crossing them makes this certain (cf. also art. 
Bridge), and reference may be made to the 
Japanese ^i-chin-sai, or ‘earth-calming-festival,’ 
for propitiating tlie site of a new building.** 
Similarly the sacrificial ritual before ploughing, 
though it has 4the intention of assisting fertility, 
doubtless was connected with this idea, and is 
expressly implied in such rites as those of the 
Chams, in which ploughing is begun secretly, and 
is then carefully atoned for with sacrificial and 
lustral rites, after which it may be proceeded with.*® 
The thought is expressed in Sophocles’ Antigone 
(339 f.), ‘Earth . . . man wears away.’ In India, 
ploughing does not take place on certain days when 
Mother Earth is asleep. “ We find the same idea in 
Celtic myths of lakes which burst forth when a 
grave was dug ; *® and in India, Earth is worshipped 

I Frazer, GB*, 1900, ii. 206 ; see J 7, below. 

® Maspero, Etudes de myth, el arch, (g,, Paris, 1893, i. 160, 
330, 340, ii. 216, 227; Budge, Papyrus of Ani, London, 1891, 
p. ciii. 

8 Jluir, V. [1872] 11 f. 

4 Hesiod. Theog. 44 f. ; Pindar, Nem. vi. If. 

® Tylor, PC* i. 325-6, ii. 270. 

6 Muyscas (Keane, 421) ; Tongans (Mariner, Tonga Is., l^ndon, 
1817, ii. 112); TIascalans (Bourbourg, Mist, des nations civilise^ 
du Mexique, Paris, 1857-59, lii. 482); Karens (Mason, JASBe 
xxxvii. [1868], pt. 2, p. 182). 

7 Meitheis (Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 111)1 
Tshis (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, p. 35); 
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8 JIan, Andaman Islands, London, 1883, p. 86 

9 Bastian, Indonesien, Berlin, 1884-94, ii. 3. 
l® Aelian, V’ar. Hist. iv. 17. 

1* J. G. Muller, Amer, Urrel. Basel, 1855, p. 22L 
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before a well is dug.* Propitiatory sacrifices 
were frequently ofiered before gathering various 
plants. 

6. Earth as Divinity. — ^Earth is generally known 
as ‘ Mother Earth,’ cfepicted by the Aztecs as_ a 
many-breasted woman,® like the Ephesian Artemis, 
who was in origin an Earth-goddess. Hesiod ^oke 
of ‘ broad-bosomed ’ Gaia,* and the Zufiis of Earth 
with her ‘four-fold w’omb.’* In primitive agri- 
cultural communities Mother Earth was propiti- 
ated with sacrifices, or worshipped with orgiastic 
rites, or her processes were assisted by mafpc. 
Among many tribes of W. Africa she is the object 
of an extensive cult.* Such titles as ‘Mother,’ 
‘ the good Mother from whom all things come,’ as 
well ns a cult of the Earth, were wide-spread 
among American Indian tribes, who also had many 
mytlis of man’s origin from the Earth. Offerings 
— from those of food to human victims — were 
usually buried in the ^ound, and, as among the 
Algonquins, roots, medicines, and animals rvere 
supposed to he in the care of Mother Earth.® 
Among the aborigines of India, Mother Earth is 
worshipped mainly in connexion with agricultural 
seasons. Sacrifices are ofiered, and she is begged 
to be propitious, while she has often a special 
festival, or, as among the Oraons, a spring festival 
celebrates her marriage rvith Heaven.’ 

A typical Inslanco ol Earth-woraWp la found amons the 
Klionda, with their cult of Tori Pennu, the apouae of the Sun- 
cod. Her cult is orpostic and is intended to promote fcrlihtj'. 
For this purpose, and in order to recruit her energies, a victim 
representing her was slain at a great festival and hacked in 
pieces, and portions of the flesh were hurled or placed on the 
Ilcld8.» 


also under-earth gods. The older goddess now 
generally appears as the consort of one of these.* 
The vedio Earth-mother Prthivi was usually 
worshipped along with Dyaus, and their epithets 
show their greatness and productivity, as well as 
their moral aud spiritual character. But she is 
sometimes referred to alone, and one hymn is 
devoted to her.® The cult of Dyaus and Prthivi 
is recalled in the present Indian marriage ritual, 
and Earth is still revered in the morning ritual, 
before sowing, ploughing, at milking, ete., while 
she is worshipped by some tribes as a household 
goddess. Bhumi, the soil, has a place in village 
cults, and to this divinity — ^now male, now femme 
— cakes, sweetmeats, and fruits are offered.* 

In Babylon, En-lil was god of the earth, but it 
is probable that an Earth-goddess had been first 
worshipped. Such a goddess may be seen in his 
consort Nin-lil, or in Damkina, ‘ lady of the earth,’ 
consort of Ea. Probably the great mother-goddesses 
of the Semitic area — ^Ashtart (q.v.) in Canaan, 
Atargatia {q.v.) in Syria, Ishtar {q.v.] in Babylonia, 
etc. — had been Earth-goddesses. They are con- 
nected with fertility, maternit 3 ’’, and the giving of 
children (hence they are often represented holding 
a child), and are called ‘mother of men.’ 

Ishtar, at whoso descent to Hades fertility ceases, in part 
symbolizes the death oi earth in winter. But, since Eiarth and 
under-Earth are closely connected, Mlatu, goddess of Hades, 
may also have been an Earth-goddess, one name of Hades being 
Irgitn, 'the earth.' From earth sprang man, according to an 
old Semitic belief, and thither he returned. Ishtar, mother of 
men, and Allatu, receiver of men, are thus different aspects of 
onebeing.< Earth is called jE-sharra, ‘house of fertility.’^ In 
popular view the gods had sprung from the Earth, and Ishtar 
IS also the motlicr of the gods. 


Among the Teutons, Nerthus(= Terra Mater)was 
specially worshipped by certain tribes in spring, her 
waggon being drawn about the land by cows, and 
attended by her priest, probably in order to niake 
the land fertile.® Other goddesses worshipped 
elsewhere — Frija, Tamfana, and Nehalennia_ — 
were probably in origin Earth-goddesses, while 
the giantess Jordli, mother of Thor, is simply the 
Earth. Freyr, in some aspects a god of fruitful- 
ness,** had also a procession in spring, attended by 
his priestess, regarded os his ■wife. After this pro- 
cession a fruitful year -was looked for. Freyr was 
the son of Niorahr, perhaps a male double of , 
Nerthus, who would thus be his mother. Both 
Niordhr and Frejr may he regarded as later male 
forms of an earlier Earth-goddess.** 

Traces of the cult of an Earth-mother among 
the Celts are probably to be found in such goddesses 
ns_ the consort of the Celtic Dispater, Stanna, 
Divono, Domnu, Berecyntliia, and others; while 
the Metres ivith their symbols — fruit, flowers, and 
a child— are threefold extensions of the primitive 
Earth-mother. But, in accordance with a tendency 
for gods to take the place of goddesses which is 
not confined to Celtic religion, certain gods, 
primarily Earth-gods — those equated with Dispater, 
and Dagda in Ireland — are prominent. They are 
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The cult of Earth was primitive in Greece. Ge 
or Gaia was the Mother who sent up fruits.® She 
had local cults and temples, and the fruits of the 
earth, as well as animal and perhaps human victims, 
were ofiered to Trj (coprro^ipos. The title KovpoTp6<j>ot, 
applied to an othenvise unnamed goddess,’ is 
connected with r^,® and recalls the belief that 
children or the first men come from the earth. 
Other goddesses were derived from or associated 
with the old Earth-goddess — Aphrodite, Semele, 
Artemis, Pandora, Aglauros, etc, — and in some 
instances an epithet of P? (Kovp(rrp6(j)os, etpus) was 
separated from her and became a new goddess. 
Demeter, ‘Earth-mother’ {A7;=rfi), or ‘Grain- 
mother’ {Srjal, ‘ barley ’),*' is certainly also a form of 
the Earth-goddess, but now rather of the cultivated 
earth. She is specifically a com-goddess, hut also, 
more generally, Kapro^lpos, as ivell ns ‘she who 
sends up gifts’ (’ArijviSiipa),** while her functions 
concern vegetation and the fruits of the earth as 
well os flocks and herds. She is also equated with 
Bhea-Cybele, herself a primitive Earth-mother. 


Ths ritual of the Thesmophoria points to Dcmeter, with 
Eore, os Earth-goddess. Live pigs, along with dough images 
of serpent* and of the i^nAAii;, wore thrown into underground 
sanctuaries, and the rite was intended to promote the growth 
of fruits and ot human offspring.!! The flesh of the pigs was 
afterwards mived with the secd-com, to promote an abundant 
harvest. All these offerings symbolized fertility, and the 
throwing ot them into underground places resembles the 
custom of burying offerings to the Earth-goddess. 

Kore has als4> characteristics of an Earth-goddess, 
and was once probably one with Demeter. She, 
too, is Kap7ro(f)6pos, and m the representations of her 
return from Hades, the return of an Earth-goddess, 
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the awakening of the Earth in Spring, evoked by 
ritual actions, e.y. striking the earth with hammers, 
may bo seen.* While Demeter is said to have 
visited the earth with dearth, in anger at Pluto’s 
rape of Kore, an older myth may have explained 
this as the result of her own disappearance, as in 
the case of Ishtar. The Phigaleian myth of her 
retirement to a cave because of Poseidon’s violence, 
and the consequent death of vegetation, points 
also in this direction.* 

The great goddess of the old Cretan religion was 
probably an Earth-mother, the prototype of the 
Great Mother of the gods, the ^ddess identified 
with the Cretan Rhea and the Phryman Cybele, 
and who is primarily the fruitful earth, mother of 
gods and men. The Great Mother is often identified 
with Demeter and Gaia. 

Among the Romans the primitive Earth-spirit, 
who was personified as Terra Mater, or Tellns, 
may also be seen behind such female divinities as 
Ops, Ceres (the equivalent of Demeter), Bona Dea, 
and Dea Dia. At the Fordicidia pregnant cows 
were sacrificed to Tellus, the unborn calves being 
tom from them and burnt, while the ashes were 
used at the Parilia along with the blood of the 
‘October horse.’* This savage piece of ritual, in 
which the Vestals were concerned, is clearly of 
ancient date and intended to assist Earth’s fertility, 
or ‘ to procure the fertility of the corn now growing 
in the womb of Mother Earth.’^ Tellus was also 
invoked with Ceres at the Sementivce to protect 
the seed, and offerings of cakes and a premant 
sow were made.® Tellus was associated with the 
under world and the manes, as Demeter was with 
the dead, and she was invoked in the marriage 
ritual.® Earth was thus to the early Romans, as 
to the Greeks, the giver of fruits, as well as of 
children, while to her, as to a kind mother, men 
returned at death (see the grave-inscriptions). 
The cult of Tellus and other divinities connected 
with the Earth was carried far and mde by the 
Romans, who assimilated them to local earth- 
divinities of other lands.^ 

The ancient Mexicans knew Earth as ‘Mother 
of all,’ and invoked her at oath-taking, eating 
some earth sacramentally. Centeotl, goddess of 
the maize, must be regarded as an Earth-goddess. 
She was ‘ nourisher of men,’ as well as ‘ our revered 
mother,’ and was sometimes represented as a frog, 
the symbol of the moist earth, with many months 
and breasts. She was also the bringer of children, 
and was represented bearing a child. Her festivals 
fell in spring and summer, and at the latter a 
■woman representing her was slain.® In Peru, 
■where, as in Mexico, myth told how the first men 
came out of the earth, Pachamama, Mother Earth, 
was worshipped, e.g, at harvest, when com and 
chicha were offered to her. A cult of Earth was 
also carried on in grottos and caves, and oracles 
were sought there.* 

SacriDws to earth-dcitles Ate laid on the ground, buried, or 
thrown into n holc.io Human victims were often slain in 
Amraltnral ntual ; the earth or seed was watered with that 
blood, or their flesh was buried, to promote fertility, whether 
the victim was a propitiatory offering or, as Frazer n maintains, 
» representatUe of the deity of vegetation. Examples from 
H. America, Hcxico, Africa, Indo-China, and India are cited 
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by him,l and he is also of opinion that the myth of OrirU' 
members scattered over Egypt may point to a similar custom 
there,® as suggested by tlie scattering of the ashes of r^-haired 
victims over the fields.^ 

7. Earth as Mother. — The belief in the earth as 
the mother of men may be seen in the myth which 
told how the first men came out of the earth, of 
which there are many N. and S. American, Zulu, 
Eskimo, aboriginal Indian, Mexican, and Peruvian 
instances.® Greece also had myths of earth-bom 
tribes (airT&x.0ovet), as well as or Erichthonius, the 
son of Earth. In other myths, men emerge from 
stones, trees, plants, etc., or, again, the creator 
moulds them from earth or day. These are 
divergent forms of the same myth. 

Cf. tee Bab. myth of Ea.bani created from clay, and the 
suggestion of similar myths in Qn 27 31®. In Ps 1891* and Job 
l®i there appear to be traces of the myth of man’s emergence 
from earth.* 

The belief is fnrther seen in the idea that children 
buried in the Earth may be re-bom,® and a con- 
nexion between the two ideas is found in the 
custom of baiTen women resorting to the place 
whence men first emerged from earth.* Dieterich 
has shown ® that the Roman and Hindu custom of 
cremating children arose from the belief that Earth 
could give to the child’s soul a new birth, and that 
the common folk-answer to the question, ‘ Where 
do the children come from?’ — ■viz. ‘Out of stones, 
holes,’ etc. — may be a relic of the myth of Earth 
as mother of men. But Earth is not only the 
womb but the tomb of all, and men return to her 
womb, from which they may be re-bom. Hence 
the belief in the restlessness of the shade whose 
body is left unburied may be connected with the 
idea that burial in the womb of Earth is necessary 
to re-birth. Hence also it is often sufficient to 
throw a little earth on the corpse to ensure rest to 
the spirit. Men were often buried in the position 
in which the child rests in the womb ; or, again, 
the dying were laid on the earth, or a little earth 
was placed on them to facilitate the passage of the 
soul to its tme home. Analogous is the custom of 
laying the newly-bom child on the ground— 
probimly as a consecration to Mother Earth, or to 
obtain her protection and strength.* 

All these beliefs and customs, and the myth of 
Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair, are the result 
of the analogy which man saw between the processes 
of conception and birth, and those by wliich the 
earth brings forth. Hence in many languages the 
words for begetting, sowing, and ploughing, for 
semen and the seed sown in the earth, for woman 
or the female organ of generation and the field or 
furrow, for the male organ and the ploughshare, 
are the same, or are used metaphorically one for 
the other (ipbu, trirelpu, Heb. zero', Bab. zirtt, etc.).” 
Hence Earth was regarded as fertilized by Heaven, 
or by the rain (cf. the Eleusinian formula 
‘ Rain,’ addressed to Heaven, and sCe, ‘ Be fruitful, 
to Earth) ; hence, too, the myth of Earth sown 
with stones which spring up as men, or of plante 
growing from human semen spilt on the 
Earth, os a fruitful mother impregnated like a 
female, was easily regarded as mother of men ana 
Kovporpi^os, For this reason the process or symbols 
of begetting are believed to react ma^ colly on 
Earth’s productive powers, and conversely the 
rites for Earth’s fruitfulness on that of man. 1 ho 
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rites of the 'Appnroipopla helped the fruitfulness of 
Earth and man, and during them 4>a\\ol of dough 
were flung into the earth. Symbolic sexual acts, 
as well as sexual union, often performed on the 
flelils, are held to assist fertility, and the myth of 
the union of lasion and Demeter on a thrice- 
ploughed field probably arose out of such ritual 
acts.” The marriage of Heaven and Earth is some- 
times celebrated ritually, as in the Leti Islands, 
where the sun is supposed to come down and 
fertilize Earth at the rainj’ season, this being made 
the occasion of a festival in which the sexes unite.- 
Women, because of the analogy of their fniitfnl- 
ness -with that of Earth, or because they first 
practised agriculture, have usually a prominent 
place in agricultural ritual. And, again, because 
of Earth’s influence on human productiveness, or 
because children were supposed to conie from earth, 
Earth is sometimes invoked in marriage rites. 

8, Earth and under-Earth. — Earth as the tomb 
of all became the abode of the dead ; and hence 
many Earth-dirinities are associated with the 
latter, since there is little diflerence between Earth 
and under-Earth, things growing on it springing 
from below the surface. Traces of this are found 
in Celtic religion ; and in Greece, Gaia was associated 
with festiviUs of the de.ad, and was also called 
rij x^ov/o — an epithet also shared by Demeter, 
whose cult at Phigaleia proves her connexion with 
the under world ; while the dead were called 
Aijg^rpioi. More obvious still is the connexion of 
Kore with Pluto, lord of Hades and giver of all 
blessings which come from the earth, just^ as 
Trophonios, an under-world deity, was the ‘ nourish- 
ing^ god. Jlost Greek Earth -divinities have this 
twofold character.* The Roman Tellus was also 
associated rritli the under world. Allatu, the Bab. 
lady of Hades, may have been an Earth-goddess 
(§ o), and, contrariwise, Ishtar may have been a 
goddess of the under world. Her images have 
been found in Phoenician graves ; and Aphrodite, I 
her counterpart in Greece, was occasionally asso- , 
ciated with the under world.* The death of Earth 
in winter would also help to suggest a connexion 
of the Earth-goddess with the region of the dead. 
MytholoCT, however, tended to separate Earth 
from under-Earth, and the death of vegetation was 
explained by saying that the Earth-goddess was 
detained in the under world by its raer — Ishtar 
by Allatu, Kore by Pluto, 

The connexion is further seen in the similar methods of 
c'okine the return of the Earth-coddess in spring: «nd the 
spirits of the dead, i.e. by striking the ground.i* 
liiiBiuTURK.— This is indicated in the article. 

J, A. MacCulloch. 

EARTHQUAKES.— See Pkodigies and Por- 
tents. 

EASTER ISLAND. — i. Name, geography, 
Md ettnolog^. — Easter Island is the most easterly 
inhabited island of the Polynesian group, situated 
in the Pacific Ocean about 1100 miles south-east of 
Pitcairn Island, and forming an irregular triangle 
with an area of about 34 sq. miles. Its name is 
derived from the current belief that it was dis- 
covered by Eoggeveen on Easter Day {6th April), 
1722. The natives call it ‘ Te Pito te Henna,’ or 
‘the navel and uterus,’ from a seeming resemb- 
lance of the volcanoes Rana Roraka to the navel 
(pito) and Rana Kao to the uterus (henua). In 
1770 the Spaniards named the island San Carlos, 
and thron^out southern Polynesia it is known as 
Rapa Nui, though this name dates back only to the 
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seventh decade of the nineteenth century. It has 
also been called Teapy and AVaihu by the natives. 
Many explorers have visited the island, but none 
stayed long enough to make a thorough investiga- 
tion, previous to the expedition of the United 
Slates Steamship Mohican, which remained there 
from 18tb to Slst Deo. 1886. The natives of 
Easter Island are of comparatively small stature, 
the largest skeleton measured on the Mohican ex- 
pedition being somewhat less than six feet in 
length. The women are smaller-boned, shorter, 
and fairer than the men. The children have some- 
what the complexion of Europeans, but grow 
darker with age from constant exposure to sun 
and trade-winds, although the covered portions of 
the body retain their Tight colour. The coarse 
black hair is straight, or wavy, but never kinky, 
the nose straight, eyes dark-brown with thin dark 
brows and lashes, cheek-bones prominent, lips thin, 
and beard scanty. The general facial appearance 
thus corresponds {making due allowance for sculp- 
tural exaggerations) with tlie physiognomy of the 
statues. The breasts of the women are round, 
rather large, well up on the chest, and with small 
nipples but large areolas, though neither so great 
nor so dark as m many other Polynesian islands. 
In the oldest adult males the pilage on the body is 
often very thick. 

2. Tatuing, whicli was introduced by immigrants 
from the Marquesas Islands some two centuries 
ago, is not practised at the present time, but the 
older natives are tlms decorated, chiefly on the 
face, neck, waist, and legs, although no special 
design is adhered to, and its object is solely orna- 
mental. The women are more elaborately and 
extensively tatued than the men. The bodies 
were also painted in early times, while the cloth- 
ing consisted of scant garments, chiefly of ta^pa 
cloth, over the shoulders and about the loins. 
Feather hats were worn on various occasions, but 
without apparent religious significance, except 
possibly in cases of marriage-feasts, and when the 
chiefs used them as insignia of office. 

3. The early population of Easter Island is un- 
known, but it w practically certain tliat it was 
never very great. It is known, however, that their 
numbers have suffered serious depletion in conse- 
quence of the brutal deportation of the islanders 
by Peru in 1863. In 1868 there were 900, hut 
500 were removed to Tahiti in 1876, and three 
years later 300 more emigrated to the Gambier 
Archipelago. At the time of the Mohuan's visit 
in 1886 the natives still on the island numbered 165. 

4. The general ethical status of the Rapa Nuis, 
at least in modem times, is relatively hi^. The 
women are modest and of a higher moral standard 
than almost any of the other Polynesians. In 
disposition the natives are cheerful, contented, and 
hospitable. Intoxicating drinks, even kava, are 
wholly unknown. Thieving was common, hut was 
not regarded as immoral. The thief was under 
the protection of a special dirinity, and was be- 
lieved to he detected only when the theft did not 
meet with the deity’s approval. A system of re- 
taliation existed, by winch the person ■wTonged 
might regain tfie property plundered, tlie thief in 
no wise forfeiting social respect or position. A 
darker side of tlieir ethics, however, is presented 
by the cruelty which was meted out to their con- 
quered foes after the conclusion of their wars. 
Pre-nuptial unchastity was common, and after 
marriage the husband was at liberty to lend or sell 
his wife to another for as long a time as he wished, 
receiving her hack without detriment to the self- 
respect of any concerned. Adultery, on the other 
hand, was punished with death. Divorce de- 
pended on the will of the married pair. Suicide 
was extremely common, infanticide was rare, and 
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paberty rites •were tinkno'wn. The aged found 
little respect or consideration. Despite Christian 
influences, there are obvious traces of an earlier 
custom of marriage by purchase, the price, vyhich 
enerally consisted of sugar-cane and other edibles, 
eing consumed in honour of the betrothal, 

5. Amusements to-day, except at a marriage- 
feast or on the arrival of a vessel, are very rare ; 
but the ancient dances are still retained. These 
are essentially pantomimic, and in them the arms 
are employed more than the legs. A small 
dancing-paddle, or -wand, is a prominent feature 
of the posturing. There are also hula-hula dances 
of an erotic type, but the sexes seldom dance to- 
gether. The hula-hula seems to have been danced 
chiefly at tlie annual election of a military chief, 
the celebration in honour of it lasting a month. 

6, In ancient times the government of Easter 
Island was an arbitrary monarchy. The supreme 
authority, which was gK£wf-priestly, was v’ested in a 
king, and was hereditary in his family. He ruled 
over the entire island, which was divided into 
districts, each named and presided over by a chief. 
There was no special code of laws, custom defining 
the rights of the natives. Each tribe was entirelj' 
indmjendent of any other, and in the continual 
conflicts which took place the king and his family 
were held sacred and were not troubled by either 
victory or defeat. Since the kidnapping of the 

f irincipal chiefs and of Maurata, the last of a long 
ine of kings, by the Peruvians in 1863, and their 
subsequent death in slavery, there has been no 
acknowledged authority among the Hapa Nuis. 

7. In war the only weapons known to the 
natives were obsidian-pointed spears, short clubs, 
and stones, all of which were used with great 
skill. Shields were unknown, and there was no 
class of trained warriors. 

8, The ancient islanders buried their dead lying 
at full length, usually "with the head towards the 
sea. The bodies were wrapped in dried grass 
bound together by a sedge mat ; but later tappa, or 
native cloth, was used instead of the mat. There 
seems to have been no special place of burial, 
although the platforms and the caves were fav- 
ourite depositories for the dead. The bodies are 
now frequently e.xposed to animals and the ele- 
ments, and are later thrust into their final places 
of intennent without ceremony. The skulls of 
chiefs seem to have been marked with special 
clan-tokens, and numbers of such crania have been 
found. 

9. Cannibalism was practised until a recent date, 
and an old legend states that childre'u were some- 
times devoured by their parents to satisfy the 
craving for human flesh. There is no evidence, 
however, that cannibalism was a ritual ceremony. 

10. Tlie general style of architecture seems to 
have been of two kinds. The more temporarj" form 
was that of the rectangular house built of bark or 
reeds and supported bj- posts set in the interstices of 
the stone foundation. These structures were from 
10 ft. to 15 ft. in length and 6 ft. to 8 ft. in width. 
They had a thatched gable roof and nearly straight 
sides, one of whicli contained the door. In con- 
structing the stone but, which formed the second 
type, a convenient hill or rock was generally taken 
for the kack wall. From this were laid side walls 
varjlng in thickness from 3 ft. to 7 ft., the shape 
being determined in great part by topographical 
conditions, and no definite plan was adopted. The 
front wall was constructed in the same way as tlie 
«lde, with the exception of the door, wliich was 
fonned of two stone posts over which was laid a 
slab of stone, the entnince averaging a height of 
i20 inches and a •width of 10 inches. In some 
houses two doors are found. The matcriiil used 
wan basaltic rock. The average proportions of 


these dwellings are as follow’s; height from flooi 
to ceiling, 4 ft. 6 in. ; thickness of -walls, 4 ft, 
10 in. ; -width and length of rooms, 4 ft. G in. and 
12 ft, 9 in. respectively. The ceiling was made of 
slabs reaching from -wall to -a’all. This ivas topped 
by a mound of earth, which -was covered with 
sod, making the hut efiectually rainproof. In a 
feiv instances there are dwellings having one or 
more rooms opening from the mam one. A small 
place was hollowed out of the -wall of every dwell- 
mg, to hold the household gods and any valu- 
ables which the inhabitants might possess. This 
9Mtwi-eloset is remarkable in that it is frequently 
roofed by a true arch of lava -with a keystone. 
Near Anahoirangaro Point there is a round tower 
12 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. in height, supposed to 
have been used as a look-out to observe the move- 
ments of turtles. Another such tower, whose 
shaft measures 24| ft., may be seen near Ahua- 
kapu. It stands in the centre of a narrow platform 
67 ft. long. 

In Easter Island, as elsew’here in the Polynesian 
Islands, an important form of architecture -was the 
construction of long, narrow platforms -which cor- 
respond to the Polynesian marais. The platforms 
are usually near the beach on high ground, and 
are built w'ith parallel walls of squared stones laid 
together, but uncemented. Inside these walls, at 
irregular intervals, were built small tombs. Be- 
tween these, and extending to the top of the re- 
taining walls, were throw’n small stones until the 
horizontal plane of the platform was completed. 
Into this nibble were set the rectangular stones 
upon which the images stand. Finallj', wings 
ivere built sloping from the horizontal plane to the 
ground. There are 113 platforms in all on Easter 
Island, each with a name. The largest, Tongariki, 
is 150 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high, excluding 
the wings, but with these it measures 540 ft,, ana 
the platforms vary in character and condition from 
this to mere shapeless masses of stone. Tongariki 
•svas adorned with fifteen statues, all hut one of 
which have fallen face dov’nward on the inshore side 
and are mostly broken. Another platform, named 
Vinapn, has six wings. Behind this is a round 
area 225 ft. in diameter. There is evidence to 
suggest that this ivas the ancient place of assembly 
for feasts and native ceremonies, and other pint- 
forms show similar spaces, the platform of Aiao- 
raka having behind it a large tnangle paved with 
cobbles. 

Altars, Avhich are said to have been erected for 
sacrifice, are found in the rear of some of the plat- 
forms. They are built of a single shaft, generaUv 
of vesicular lava, or sometimes of the matenal 
from wliich the images and crowns were made, and 
vary in height from 5 ft. to 10 ft., squared from 
3J ft. to 4 ft. on each face. They stand in nie 
centre of a smoothly-paved terrace, and the sides 
and plinth are covered with figures sculptured in 
low relief, which, unfortunately, arc too worn to 
be determined. There are traces of lire on the top 
of these stones, but no charred liuman bones have 
been found, so that the idea that they were used 
for human sacrifice may be discarded, especially as 
they are unlike the altars used in the other Poly- 
nesian islands for this purpose. , 

II. The art seems to have been of a crude and 
simple type. Slabs painted white, red, and black 
have been duscovered. Some of the figures npon 
tliem resemble birds, while others are reinarkable 
reproductions of European ships. Sculptured rocks, 
some of which seem to be prior to all reniains ex- 
cept a ruined village west of Kotateke Mountain, 
have also lieen found. These arc covered witii 
fishes, turtles, and a bird-like figure which pro- 
liably represents Mekc ^lekc. On the wooden 
clubs and wide-bladed paddles designs of heads 
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may be plainly seen. Carved necklaces, which 
were worn during the dances, also exist. 

All the stone for the monoliths of Easter Island 
was quarried either in the southern part of the 
crater of Eana Roraka or else on the western slope 
of the mountain. The workshops of the image- 
builders were situated in both of these places. 
The workman first chose an appropriate rock, 
then made a rough drawing of nis subject in a 
recumbent position, and finally carved and com- 
pleted the statue Avitli the exception of cutting it 
loose from the rock. This was done last of all, 
and Avith caution, to avoid breakage. There are 
about 248 statues in, or very near, the crater of 
Rana Roraka, in various states of preservation. 
Their Aveight varies from ten to forty tons. An 
anfinished image, the largest on the island, mea- 
sures 70 ft. in length and 14i ft. across the body. 
The head itself is 28J ft. long. The faces of these 
images, Avhich alone are finished AA-ith any degree 
of care, have receding foreheads, high cheek-bones, 
straight noses, firm lips, long orthognathous chins, 
and ears of an exaggerated oval shape, possibly re- 
presenting an early custom of elongating the lobes 
by means of pendants. The bacKs of the heads 
are square, on account of the Avay in Avhich the 
statues Avere freed from the living rock. Little care, 
if any, Avas given to finishing the body, Avhich in no 
case extended beloAv the hips. The heads AA-ere 
invariably flat on the top, to alloAV for the adjust- 
ment of the red tufa croAvns Avith Avhich all the 
images Avere originally adorned. Of these croAvms 
the largest is 12i ft. in diameter. In three or four 
instances female statues occur. In feature the 
images correspond closely Avith the household gods 
already mentioned, except that the latter are made 
of Avood, Avith eyes of bone and obsidian ; and, unlike 
the images, they have the body entirely finished. 
They range from 2 ft, to 8 ft. in length, and are 
more modern than the stone household gods. The 
usual view is that they Avere images of noted per- 
sons ; but from the analogy of Polynesian religion 
in general they seem originally to have been closely 
connected AAUth the cult of deceased chiefs, or, in 
other Avords, Avere the outgroAvth of ancestor- 
Avorship. 

12 . The language of Te Pito te Henua is un- 
mistakably Polynesian, being most closely akin 
to the Maori of Noav Zealand, and this is the only 
island of the group Avhich has an alphabet. There 
are numerous Avooden tablets in the possession of 
the natives, each of AA'hich is believed to contain a 
different tradition. The characters on them are 
pictorial symbols, and Avere incised Avith obsidian 
points in straight lines on a sunken channel. Some 
of these tablets seem to have been made of drift- 
wood, very possibly parts of a canoe. They A-aiy 
in size from SJ in. bj' 4 in. to 64 ft. by 7 inches. The 
art of rending them Avas hereditary in the families 
of the kings and chiefs, although in isolated cases 
a priest or teacher might decipher them. Ure 
Vaeiko, an old inhabitant of Easter Island, related 
the traditions contained in the tablets, and his 
version Avas afterAvards corroborated by another 
nian, Kaitae by name, aa’Iio claimed to be directly 
descended from the last king, Maurata. At least 
ajiproximate translations or these are given by 
Tliompson and Geiseler (opp. citt. infra). 

13. The early religion of Rapa Nui AA'as distinctly 
Polynesian in type. The chief god Avas Meke 
Meke, Avho AA-as the creator of all, and avIio is re- 
presented in the sculptures of Orongo, and in the 
paintings, as a bird-like figure. In his lionour a 
feast AA-as held annually in July, at Orongo, Avhen 
eggs of sea-birds Avere brought from the rocky islets 
of Mutu Rau Kau and Mutu Nui, a foAv hundred 
yards from Rapa Nui itself— he Avho first brought 
an egg unbroken having certain rights to food and 


other privileges, as being especially honoured of 
Meke Meke. This god is eA’idently the Polynesian 
Tangaloa, the sky-god, Avho is represented in many 
Polynesian cosmogonic myths as a bird, originally 
imprisoned in a gigantic egg (see COSMOGONY 
[Polynesian]). There Avere numerous other gods 
and goddesses, to Avhose conjugal union Avas as- 
cribed the origin of all existing things, as told by 
one of the tablets. Unfortunately the account is 
too brief for any re-construction of the mythology, 
since it is merely a list of such statements as ‘ God 
Agekai and goddess Hepeue produced obsidian,’ 
It is knoAvn, hoAvever, that there Avas a god of fish 
named Mea Ika. There Avas also a god of birds 
called Era Nuku, AA-hose Avife Avas Manana, and 
Avho had the shape of a fish. Another bird-god 
AA'as Mea Moa, Avhile the honito fish had a distinct 
deity, Mea Kahi. The god of theft has already 
been mentioned. Legend traces the coming of the 
Rapa Nuis, under their king Hotu-Matua, in two 
proas from the Avest, and likeAvise tells of a conflict 
betAveen the Vinapu and Tongariki clans AA’hich re- 
sulted in the destruction of platforms and the over- 
throAV of statues, so that the fallen images are still 
called ‘ dead,’ Avhile those yet standing are ‘ alive,’ 
and are believed to have slain their prostrate foes. 
This tradition may Avell represent an actual inter- 
necine Avar, Avhich Avonld not bo unprecedented in 
Easter Island, although some explorers prefer to 
explain the desolation of Te Pito te Henua by the 
hypothesis of a seismic disturbance. The date of 
this destruction, Avhatever its cause, seems to have 
been about the middle of the 17th century. 

The exact import of the statues is a matter of 
doubt. They are acknoAvledged to represent chiefs 
and men of prominence ; yet, on the other hand, it 
is said that they, like the household gods, received 
no Avorship. A priori, hoAvever, this is extremely 
doubtful, especially as the platforms Avhere they 
are placed are favourite places of burial. It is 
more probable that the statues and, at least to 
some extent, the household gods, through Avhom 
communication Avas held Avith the spirits, represent 
the ancestor-cult of the early Rapa Nuis, and that 
they thus find their analome in the Melanesian 
images erected as memorials of tindalos, although 
having in themselves no mana, or supernatural 
poAver (cf. Codrington, Tht Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, pp. 173-174). The statues are still objects 
of veneration to the natives of Easter Island, and 
are even believed to possess mana. They are 
protected by tabu (called rahui in this island), 
Avhich is indicated in Rapa Nui by a Avhite stone 
set on three common stones. The household gods 
seem to have received some sort of homage at the 
principal feasts, especially at the time of the 
ripening of the fruits, the fishing season, and the 
gathering of eggs. Temples Avere unknoAvn, and 
AA'orship Avas perfonned in the open air. The 
problem of altars has already been discussed. 

Fetishism Avas also part of the religious belief of 
the island. The timoika, or fetish-hoard, Avas a 
whalebone paddle, 30 in. long by 14 in. Avide, 
Avhich AA’as Avaved to the accompaniment of in- 
cantations to injure an enemy, AA’hile the rapa, or 
ijotato-fetish, a double-bladed paddle some 2 ft. 
long, Avas employed in similar fashion to protect 
the potato crops against drought or insects. Still 
more interesting are the atua mangaro, or fetish 
stones, small pebbles, either rough or fashioned, 
Avhich Avere buried beneath the houses to ensure 
good fortune. 

In early times the Easter Islanders had many 
superstitions, and had recourse to prayers, charms, 
incantations, and amulets to AA-ard otf evil and to 
bring good luck. They believed in a future life, 
to which, after death, the soul departed, there to 
I be reAvarded or punished as it deserved. For this 
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reason a small hole was left near the top of the 
burial-place, so that the spirit of the dead might 
pass forth. Deified spirits were supposed to be 
constantly roaming about the earth and to influence 
human affairs. They appeared to, and com- 
municated -with, sleeping persons in visions or 
dreams. Gnomes, goblins, and ghouls were said 
to live in inaccessible caves and to prowl around 
after dark. The islanders of to-day are extremely 
superstitious, and live in constant dread of the 
oaneful power of demons and supernatural beings. 
Circumcision is unkno^vn to the Rapa Nuis, and 
there is no word equivalent to it in their language. 

14. The antiquities of Rapa Nui are not without 
their parallels in other Polynesian islands, although 
the monuments decrease in importance as one 
advances eastward. Thus the island of Rapa, 
some 2000 miles west of Easter Island, contains 
terraces of massive turretted stone forts, while the 
tombs of the Tui-Tongas in Tongatabu, the chief 
island of the Tonga group, form nineteen truncated 
pyramids, each about 100 ft. square at the base and 
25 ft. high, many of the coral concrete blocks 
measuring 18 ft. in length by SJ ft. in height, and 
3 ft. in width, and weigliing over twenty tons. A 
megalithic dolmen, each of whose sines weighs 
fifteen tons, and with a top, brouglit, according to 
tradition, by boat from Wallis Island, more than 
600 miles distant, is also found in the same island. 
In Tinian, one of the Ladrones, are two rows of 
columns resembling the uprights of the dolmen in 
Tongatabu, each capped with a hemisphere, flat 
side up, and weighing four tons. Ponape, in the 
Caroline group, contains marvellous cyclopsean 
ruins of basaltic prisms brought from a quarry ten 
miles distant, and ruins are also found in various 
other islands of the same gi'oup (see Guillenard, 
Australasia, ii., London, 1894, pp. 452, 500, 515, 
519, 522, 527, 549, 654). 
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EASTERN CHURCH.i— The Church which 
believes herself to be the canonical heir of the 
ancient undivided Church, remaining in the Faith 
and Orders of the first ages of Christianity, is called 
‘ Orthodox ’ or ‘ Eastern.’ Both these names dis- 
tinguish her from, and contrast her with, her sister, 
the Western Church, which has excommunicated 
her, as well as from all the Protestant communities 
which have seceded from the latter. The name 
‘ Orthodox Church,’ on the one hand, expresses 
the idea that she is the Church of Christ which 
maintains the correct belief ; the appellation 
‘ Eastern Church,’ on the other hand, in connexion 
with the division of the ancient Roman Empire, 
points primarily to the Eastern half in contrast 
with the Western, of which the centre is the 
Church of Rome. Yet, inasmuch as the Western 
Church, under the Pope, by introducing innova- 
tions regarding the foundations of government 
and regarding faith, at length separated herself 
from the Eastern Church, the name ‘ Eastern ’ 
acquired a moral significance, pointing to the 
Church as the possessor and champion of the 
ancient traditional faith, in contrast with the 
deviating Western Church. Thus also, though she 

1 Besides this general article, there will be separate articles 
jiider the titles Greek Omniou and Russiah Church, to which 
this article is intended to be an introduction. 


has long ago extended greatly towards the North 
and includes the Russians, she continues none the 
less to give herself the title of ‘ Eastern,’ and thus 
to recall, on the one hand, the former eminence of 
the Orthodox Church of the East, and to bind her- 
self, on the other hand, to the ancient Church of 
which she claims to be the canonical and genuine 
heir. 

Besides the Christians of those ancient lands in 
which the Orthodox Church prematurely extended 
her bounds, she numbers now about a hundred 
million believers, including, since the 9th cent., 
the Russians. She consists of fourteen self- 
governing Churches, that is. Churches completely 
independent and autocephalous in regard to in- 
ternal administration. These are as follows : 

1. The Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

2. The Patriarchate of Alexandria. 

8. The Patriarchate of Antioch. 

4. The Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

6. The Archiepiscopate of Cyprus. 

6. The Church of Russia. 

7. The Church of Greece. 

8. The Metropolis of Carlovics. 

9. The Church of Roumania. 

10. The Church of Servia. 

11. The Archiepiscopate of Jfontenegro. 

12. The Metropolis of Hermannstadt. 

13. The Metropolis of Bukowlna ond Dalmatia. 

14. The Holy Monastery of Sinai, of which the Archbishop, 
whilst independent as Abbot, is ns Archbishop attached for 
spiritual matters to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

All these Churches, though separate and inde- 
pendent, yet constitute one body, inasmuch as they 
possess {1) the same Faith, (2) the same principles 
of government, and (3) the same bases of worship. 

I. The common Faith. — The common Faith of 
the Orthodox Churches is drawn from the two 
sources of revelation, according as the infallible 
Church has understood and interpreted them 
through her hierarchy, either assembled in Synods, 
or by themselves teaching each the same doctrine. 
The founts and the rule of dogmatic instruction 
are the dogmatic decisions of tlie Ecumenical 
Councils, or those of local Synods confirmed by 
an Ecumenical Council. As secondary sources, 
Expositions of the Faith are used, such as have 
been ecclesiastically accepted, inasmuch as they 
agree with ecclesiastical doctrine. Such are the 
so-called Symbolical Books of the Eastern Church, 
especially the Orthodox Confession of Mogilas and 
that of Dositheos. The chief points of Orthodox 
doctrine are as follows ; — Man, having trans- 
gressed the commandment of God, fell from his 
original righteousness, on the one hand throwing 
off the true knowledge of God, on the other hand 
leaning generally towards evil. But the Son of 
God, having become incarnate, and having been 
sacrificed on Golgotha, reconciles sinful mankind 
with God, and establishes His Church for the con- 
tinual supply of the benefits of the Cross. Thus the 
Church is the storehouse of truth and of sancti- 
fying grace ; through her the believer is taught 
the genuine contents of the Faith, and_ by means 
of her seven Sacraments (Baptism, Anointing, the 
Eucharist, Repentance, Ordination, Marriage, Ex- 
treme Unction) he is both justified and edified, 
through faith working by love, in the work of 
•sanctification and in advancement towards all that 
is good. The Saints are honoured as models of 
faith and virtue (by feasts, pictures, and relics), 
and their intercession with God is requested (cf. 
the Symbolical Books of the Eastern Church, 
publislied by Kimmel in two vols., Jena, 1843). 
The reader may further consult the numerous 
Orthodox Catechisms, of which the principal i.s 
that of the Russian Plato ; and the dogmatical 
works of the Russians Antonios, Makarios, and 
Sjdvester, and in Greek those of Rossi’s System of 
Dogmatics of the Orthodox Eastern Catholic Church 
(vol. i., Athens, 1903), and Androutso’s Symholio* 
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from an Orthodox Point of View (Athens, 1901), 
and Dogmatic of the Orthodox Eastern Church 
(Athens, 1907). 

s. Church government. — The second chain bind- 
ing the autocephalous Churches into one whole is 
the common principles of government. These prin- 
ciples arc supported by the holy Canons, by the 
Fathers, and hy; the administrative laws of the 
Emperors, referring to the Church and completing 
the Canons. Among these canonical collections, 
entitled Nomocanon, the most important is the 
Code given to Photins, which was sanctioned in 
920 by a great Council in Constantinople, and pro- 
claimed as having authority over all the EMtem 
Church, constituting the fundamental collection of 
her laws. More modern collections are, on the one 
band, the so-called Eudder of the Intelligent Ship 
of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
the Orthodox, published first at Leipzig in 1800; 
and, on the other hand, the ConsMution of the 
Divine and Holy Canons, published by Ealli and 
Potli at Athens, in six volumes, in 1852 (Greek). 

According to the principles of Orthodox govern- 
ment, the head of the Church is Jesus Christ ; but 
believers are distinmiished into clergy, consisting 
of three grades (archpriests, priests, and deacons), 
and laity. Monastic iifo, ivithout any division into 
grades, is a single organism resting upon the mon- 
astio arrangements of BasU the Great, reduced to 
order by means of legal commands of ecclesiastical 
and political legislation. 

The monks (whose first and second orders wear 
cassocks) are spiritually subject to their local 
bishops, excepting the monks of thus staiiropegia'^ 
and of the Imperial monasteries. The monasteries 
are djstinguislied, according to their regimen, into 
eenohitic and idiorythmic,^ 

The centre of each Church is the bishop, but 
the basis of administration of the autooepnalous 
Churches is the Sj^nodical system, all questions of 
ecclesiastical administration and discipline being 
solved in rep^ar or periodically convoked Synods. 
Not only spiritual questions afleoting ecclesiastical 
life and hierarchical organization are regulated by 
(Ihurcb jaw, but partly also many relations of social 
life, which are bouna up closely with that of the 
Church, such as questions of marriage, divorce, etc. 
In spite of all the difiorences which, owing to their 
relations towards the civil government. Canon Law 
presents from this point of view in the various 
autocephalous Churches, the common spirit of ad- 
ministration appears everywhere. Many Canon 
Laws have been published among the Orthodox, 
the best of them being Ecclesiastical Law, com- 
pofii^ by Milosch at Zara in 1902, of which a second 
edition has appeared. 

3* Worship. — TIio third mark of the unity of 
the Orthodox Churches is the common basis of 
worship. No one liturgical language holds the 
place in the Orthodox Church that Latin does 


amongst the Homan Catholics ; every race per- 
forms its service in its own tongue. The Table 
of Feasts of the Orthodox Church rests on the 
Julian Calendar, which has thus an ecclesiastical 
significance ; hence a reform of it, bound up as it is 
With ecclesiastical life among the Orthodox, cannot 
place Iw means of a political enactment. 

The cliuTohes are nearly all built on the same 
plan ; the holy place is separated from the rest of 
^ho temple by the shrine for pictures. 

The leasts are distinguished either as ‘great,’ 
bwanso they relate to the Lord Jesus or to the 
Mother of God, or ns Saints’ days ; but the central 
one is the Paschal feast (Easter). Easter, Christ- 
^^vtxrx-f.yiar Is a monasterj' la forelcn lands depending on 
s A'‘^5p*'’lcal ratrlarcJiate of Constanlinople. 

Monksof the lortner class have common meals and* common 
the UWti each dutlls apart trom his tcUows, bnt Is 
under the spiritual direction of his Abbot. 


mas, the Assumption of the Virgin, and the anni- 
versaries of the death of the Holy Apostles are 
preceded by fasts of many days; other fast-days 
being also Wednesdaj’s and Fridays, the I4th of 
September, the 29th of August, and* tlie Eve of tlie 
Epiphany. 

Tne stronghold and centre of the whole worship 
is the LiturCT. of which two t5'pe8 are used — that 
of Basil the Great, reeited on fixed days, and that 
of Chrysostom, which is usual throughout the year. 
The Liturgy of the Pre-sanctified, called, after 
the nomenclature of Gregory, the Dialoyos, is re- 
cited only in Lent. Preacliing of the Divme word, 
for the explanation and imparting of Christian 
truth, which was anciently an inseparable part of 
public worship, has now disappeared, and only in 
Itnssia does it show some signs of life. Common 
to all the Churches are certain books for the oflices 
of the Feasts and the Sacraments. (1) ImiKdv. 
Tlie Typicon is a book which fixes the canonical 
psalms and hymns to be used, as well as the mode 
of conducting the services of the Church on the 
difierent festivals. (2) The Eucho- 

logion contains the order of prayers for the seven 
Sacraments, and other Mayers for different occa- 
sions. (3) 'Opo\bytoy. The Horologion contains 
the seven kinds of petition for the seven hours of 
prayer, that is, the first, the third, the sixth, the 
ninth. Vespers, Midnight, and Dawn. (4) TpniSiov. 
The Triodton contains the hymns to be sung during 
the whole of the forty days which precede Easter. 
(6) DerTtKoaripiov. The Pentccostarion contains 
the hymns to be sung from Easter to Whitsun- 
tide. (6) IfapaArXip-on). The Paracletice contains 
the liymns of John of Damascus and others, which 
are sung from Whitsuntide onwards. (7) Strata. 
The Menma contains hymns for all the Saints’ days 
and festivals of the year which are not contained 
in the Triodion and the Pentccostarion. (8) The 
Psalter, the Gospel, and the ‘Apostle.’ The music 
is vocal and idiorythmio, and is pleasing when it is 
well performed. Instrumental music and CTaven 
images are forbidden (cf., for the Table of Feasts, 
the Calendar of Nillcs, and for the music the Litera- 
ture of Krumbacher, in Byzantinische Litteratur*, 
Munich, 1897, p. 69911.). 

4. Character of the Orthodox Church. — The 
essential features of the Orthodox Church are two : 
(a) theoretical, that she preserves and keeps un- 
changed doctrine handed down by her (Tradition- 
alism) ; and (b) practical, that she avoids excess or 
bios in external ceremonies (Ritualism). The first 
of these marlcs is generally in agreement with the 
marvellous beginning of Christianity, because this, 
according to the Orthodox, is not something empty 
and invisible, but a revelation having a firm ana 
definite content in regard to faith and the bases of 
worship and administration ; and the Orthodox 
Church, tolerating no innovation, claims to pre- 
serve and exhibit as much as possible the super- 
natural essence of Christianity. From her point 
of view, the Western Church came to a rupture 
with ancient tradition, and Protestantism is a 
subversion of traditional foundations, whereas she 
herself claims to teach essentially what was taught 
by the Church of the first ages. Certainly, that 
keeping of the traditional Faith does not exclude 
theological development and the many-sided inves- 
tigation of Divine truth. And if, from the 8th 
cent, onwards, treatises about Christian truth are 
lacking in life and independent thought, this must 
be attributed not to the principles of Orthodoxy 
being insusceptible of development, for in the first 
period of the Church they were shown to be the 
inexhaustible source of neb theological research, 
but to external causes, to well-known political 
circumstances. 

I All who visit the Churches of the East art 
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forcibly struck by the attention to external forms. 
Whereas the main aspect of the Western Church 
is that of an administrative institution, having a 
■well-formed system of obedience to the authority 
of the Church, and whilst among Protestants 
Christianity is principally a matter of teaching 
and preaching, the Orthodox Church, having on 
the one hand a loose administrative system, and 
on the other hand a lifeless preaching, ap^ars 
now to be chiefly a society for worship. Thus 
dogma is put aside or hidden in the external forms 
of adoration; the whole religious being of the 
Orthodox appears generally in reverence and sub- 
mission to her numerous rites. But surely reli- 
gious ceremonies are the necessary expression of 
the internal spirit; and is it not reasonable that 
the Orthodox Church, having been distinguished 
of old by her rich religious life, should afterwards 
have turned to create appropriate rites to express 
the living Faith ? And if, since the 8th cent, sacred 
ceremonies multiplied and then came to be incom- 
prehensible to the common understanding, so that 
their performance by the lips and the simple lis- 
tening to them are now assumed to bo the fulfil- 
ment of religious duties, such a zeal for ritual is 
not a product of the Orthodox spirit, but shows the 
unfavourable circumstances of which the Orthodox 
Church was formerly the victim, and under whoso 
power she still remains. The lack of missionary 
work among the Orthodox must also bo attributed 
to the same unfavourable circumstances, and not 
to ‘ the self-complacency of the Orthodox Church 
or the satisfaction of a glutted possessor,’ or the 
sense of her own weakness, as some modern theo- 
logians declare without examination {e.a. Loofs, 
Symbolik, Tubingen, 1902, i. 167, and Boulgaris, 
QeoXoyiKol, Vienna, 1872, p. 25. 

IiiTBRATURi!,— Seo Ilsts appended to artt. Giibbk Ontrnou and 
EOS8IA.V OIIORCU. PORPHYBIOS, Archbishop. 

EATING THE GOD. — The idea that the 
properties of an organism are acquired by eating 
its substance is widely spread among semi-civilized 
peoples.’ It forms a prevalent explanation of cere- 
monial cannibalism (j.u.), and is probably the chief 
among the reasons given for the correlated rite 
of theophagy. This rite is not frequent, tliough 
the history of religion and magic teems with ex- 
amples which just fall short of the definition. 
The vague and indeterminate conception of deity 
in the lower religions helps to explain both of 
these facts. 

Communion in the flesh or blood of a god is 
necessarily indirect. Even when the man, animal, 
or plant, sacrificed for the purpose, is divine, only 
the individual is used ; the species remains. The 
nearest approach to actual theophagy is in the 
employment of a man-god. 

‘The Bttcrifleia! form of cannibalism obviously springs from 
the idea that a victim offered to a supematurol being partici- 
pates in his sanctity, and from the wish of the worshipper to 
transfer to himself something of its benign virtue.’* 

Sacrificial cannibalism has been a regular institu- 
tion among the peoples of Central America, in 
parts of Peru, in Nigeria and various tracts of 
Equatorial Africa, and in certain islands of Poly- 
nesia and Melanesia.* 

The most remarkable development was in Mexico. 
At every sacrifice the victim bore the name and 
filled the r61e of the god. Acosta observes ; 

'Afore they did sacrifice him, they gave him the name of the 
idol to whom he should be sacrificed, and apparelled him with 
the same ornaments like their idol, saying that he did represent 
the same idol.’ * 

The annual representative of Tezeatlipoca, after 
a year’s luxurious living, was sacrificed at the great 

1 Frazer, G®*, London, 1900, ii. 363-361. 

* Westerraarok, MI, London, 1900-8, ii. 563. * Ib, ii. 662 f. 

< Bancroft, Native Haces of the Pacific States, New York, 
1875-6, ii. 807, iii. 267, 278, 342, 353, 355 ; Acosta, History of the 
Indies (Hakluyt Soc. 1880), ii. S23. 


festival. His heart was offered to the sun. His 
legs and arms were served up at the tables of the 
lords. The ‘ blessed food ’ was chopped up small,’ 
At the feast of Xipe, prisoners of war were eaten. 
They were termed tototecti, ‘ dying in honour of 
Totec.' A thigh was sent to the king’s table. The 
dish was called tlacatlaolli. The river of each 
feast did not eat of his own captive, but of those of 
others.* In Cholula a slave of fine physique was 
sacrificed as the representative of Quetzaluoatl, and 
eaten.* The Mayas ate the flesh of human victims 
sacrificed to the gods, as ‘a holy thing.’* In 
Caranque, a province of Peru, it was the custom 
to eat the flesh of persons sacrificed to the gods.* 
In Nigeria, human victims offered to gods are eater 
by both priests and people ; the flesh is distributed 
throughout the country.® Traces of the rite are 
found in Vedic India.’ 

Where the god is a deity of the com, he may be 
eaten in his anthropomorphic substance or in the 
form of grain or bread. The Mexican theophagy 
of Huitzuopochtli is an important example of the 
rite, though the enlt is apparently composite. 

A colossal statue of the god HuitzllopoehtU in dough was 
broken up and distributed among the worshippers. The cere- 
mony was described as 'killing the god Huitzilopochtli so that 
his body might be eaten,' and was termed teohualo, ‘god is 
eaten.* Women were not allowed to partake.® The dough aos 
madeof all kinds ol seeds and the blood of children. Afterbeing 
exhibited in the temple, the image was ‘ slain ’ by the priest, who 
pierced it with a dart. The heart was eaten by the king. T’he 
rest of the * flesh ’ was broken up small, and all males received 
a portion.# Smaller images of dough were eaten atother feasts. 
Reasons assimed were to secure good health, and, in the case of 
warriors, to increase their strength.*# 

Analogous cases of the ofiering of images of 
divine beings made of bread are adduced by 
Frazer.” Holy cakes are often in the form of 
wafers on which the di'vdne image is stamped in 
relief. This method may clearly arise without 
reference to the principle of substitution, as may 
be seen in the case or the Christian Eucharist, 
where it is unnecessary to assume that the stamped 
wafer is a substitute for an actual lamb. 

In so far as the fruits of the earth are conceived 
as the embodiments of divine beings, the sacra- 
mental eating of the new fruits is a form of the 
rite of eating the god.’* In some cases this solemn 
act of assimilation is preceded by a purgation, both 
physical and moral. Tlie intention in the former 
aspect is ‘to prevent the sacred food from being 
polluted by contact with common food in the 
stomach or the eater. For the same reason 
Catholics partake of the Eucliarist fasting.’ ’* It is 
unlawful to partake of it after a meal. Lent was 
originally regarded as the fast preparatory to the 
Easter communion. Continence, often associated 
with fasting, was also prescribed before com- 
munion.’* A transition from sacrament to sacrifice 
in tills connexion has been suggested. 

• At a Uter age, when the fruits of the earth are conceived M 
created rather than ns animated by a divinity, the new fru*" 
are no longer partaken of saoramentally as the body and blood 


1 Sahagun, Hist. yin. des chases de la Scanelle Sspagne, Pans, 
1880, pp. 01 f., 96-9, 103 ; Bancroft, ii. 819 f. ; Brasseurde Bour- 
bourg. Hist, des nations civilisieS du Mexigue, etc., Pans, 
1857-59, iii. 631 ff. ^ 

s Sahagun, 684 f. ; Bancroft, ii. 309. * Bancroft, li. 897. 

* Ib. ii. 089 ; for other examples, see Sahagun, 76, 110, 123, 
168, 104, 585. „ „ . . 

6 J. Ranking, Hist. Researches on Conquest of Peru, Mexico, 
etc., London, 1827, p. 89. 

8 0. Partridge, Cross River Hatives, London, 1905, p. 69; A- r. 
Mockler-Fcrrj'man, Rritish Nigeria, London, 1902, p. 261. 

7 A. Weber, Indisehe Streifen, Berlin and Iieipzig, 1863-79, 


i.72f. 

8 Bancroft, iii. 297 ff., 440, quoting Torquemada. 

8 Sahagun, 203 f. See also art. Deioidk. . 

looiavigero. Hist, of Mexico (Eng. tr., London, 180<), 1. Sli , 
Sahagun, 33, 74, 166 f. ; Bancroft, iU. 816; Br. de Bourbourg, 
iii. 639. 

II GB3 it. S44. 1# See examples in GB* U- 318-835. 

MJ6.H.S35f. . , „ 

1* Cat, qf Council of Trent, ii. 4, 6 ; Jerome, inJonam, i a 
also Epp, xlriii. i 16, quoted by 'Westennarck, ii. 295. 
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of B cod ; but a portion of them is presented as a thank-offering 
to the divine beings who are believed to have produced them. 
Sometimes the first-fruits are presented to the king, probably in 
his character of a god. Till the first-fruits have been offered to 
the deity or the king, people are not at liberty to eat of the new 
crops.' t 

In Wermland (Sweden), the peasants eat loaves 
made from the grain of the last sheaf. The loaf is 
in the shape of a girl, and ‘ represents,’ according 
to Frazer, ‘ the com-spirit conceived as a maiden.’ 
Similarly in France, at La Palisse, a man of dough 
is broken in pieces and eaten, at the end of 
harvest.® The Lithuanian festival of Saharios 
included the eating of loaves ceremonially made 
from all kinds of seeds. One little loaf was given 
to each member of the household. 

• In on e part of Yorkshire it is still customary for the clergyman 
to cut the first com ; and my informant believes that the corn 
so cut is used to make the communion bread. If the latter part 
of the custom is correctly reported (and analogy is ali in its 
favour), it shows how the Christian communion has absorbed 
within itself a sacrament which is doubtless far older than 
Christianity.’^ 

In Buro, at the end of rice-harvest, each clan 
holds a sacramental meal to which each member 
contributes some of the new rice. It is termed 
‘eating the soul of the rice.’^ Similar rites are 
observed in Celebes, among the Hindus, Burghers, 
and Coorgs of South India, in the Hindu Kush, 
and among the Chams of China.* In Scotland, 

f rain from the Old Wife, the last sheaf cut at 
arvest, is given to the horses, in order to secure 
a good harvest next year.® 

Such worship as the Ainus of Japan paid to the 
hear ‘ appears to be paid only to the dead animal.’ ® 
Though, whether auve or dead, it is described as 
kamut — a term similar to the ngai of the Masai, 
the orenda and wakan of the North Americans, 
and the tnana of the Melanesians— it is slain when- 
ever possible ; its flesh is a staple food, and its skin 
furnishes clothing. But at the ann uni bear-festival 
a bear was ‘worshipped’ and then ceremonially 
slain. Its blood was drunk by the male members 
of the family. The liver was eaten raw by women 
and children as well as by men. The brain was 
eaten with salt. The heart also was eaten. The 
rest of the flesh was kept for a day, and then 
divided among all who had been present at the 
feast.® Similarly the Gilyaks of Siberia pay a 
certain measure of ‘ worship ’ to a bear, prior to its 
solemn sacrifice. 

After being shot to death with arrows, it is prepared for food. 
The flesh ‘ is roasted and eaten in special vessels of wood finely 
carved. They do not eat the flesh rawer drink the blood, as the 
Ainos do. The brain and entrails are eaten last ; and the skull 
. . . is placed on a tree near the house. Then the people sing, 
and both sexes dance in ranks, as bears .’ b 

A more detailed account supplies a valuable 
type of such theophagous ceremonies : 

‘ The broth obtained by boiling the meat had already been 
partaken of. The wooden bowls, platters, and spoons out of 
which the Gilyaks eat the broth and flesh of the bears on these 
occMions are always made specially for the purpose at the 
festival, and only then ; they are elaborately ornamented 
■with carved figures of bears and other devices that refer to 
the animal or the festival, and the people have a strong super- 
stitious scruple against parting with them. While the festival 
lasts, no salt may be used in cooking the bear’s flesh, or indeed 
any other food ; and no flesh of any kind may be roasted, for 
the bear would hear the hissing and sputtering of the roasting 
flesh, and would be very angry. After the bones had been 
picked clean they were put back in the kettle in which the 
flesh had been boiled. And when the festal meal was over, 
an old man took his stand at the door of the house with a 
branch of fir in his hand, with which, as the people passed 
out, he gave a light blow to everyone who had eaten of the 
bear’s flesh or fat, perhaps ns a punishment for their treatment 
of the worshipful animal.’ ^0 


»CBSli. 469. 2/6.318/. SJb. S20f. 

* 0. A. Wilken, quoted by Frater, GjB® ii. S2I. 

®GB2ii. S22ft. 

« Maclagan, in Fh vi. (1895) 161. See Jamieson, Diet. ScottUh 
hann., ».r. ’Maiden.’ 

2 GDV it. 375 f., quoting authorities. 

® J6. 376-SO, and ERF i. 249. » Ib. 380 ff. 

ti. hr Sohrenok, Reiten und Forsefiunpen im Amur-Lande, 

»1L (St. Petersburg, 1867) 696-781, quoted by Frarer, U. 885. 


In ancient Greece the worship of Dionysus seems 
to have included theophagy. Bulls, calves, goats, 
and fawns were tom to pieces and devoured raw 
by the worshippers. They believed, Frazer infers, 
‘ that they were killing the god, eating his flesh, 
and drinking his blood.’* 

At the Athenian Boxiphonia the flesh of the 
slain ox was eaten by the participants in the cere- 
mony,® The oxen slain at Great Bassam in Guinea 
annually to secure a good harvest are eaten by the 
chiefs.® Similarly, at a spring festival in China, 
the flesh of a sacrificed buffalo is eaten by the 
mandarins.* It is possible that at the Thesmo- 
phoria, Athenian priestesses ate the flesh of sacri- 
ficed swine as a communion of the body of the 
god.® Near Grenoble the harvest supper is made 
from the flesh of a goat killed ceremonially. 
Similarly, in the case of a slain ox near Dijon.® 
The ancient Egyptians partook of the flesh of a 
pig sacrificed to Osiris. Instead of the pig, poor 
persons offered a cake of dough.^ 

The Kalmuks consecrate a ram as ‘the ram of 
heaven’ or ‘the ram of the spirit.’ The animal 
is tended carefully and never shorn. When it is 
old, and the owner bethinks him of consecrating a 
young ram, the ram of heaven is slain, and its 
flesh eaten.® The Todas, by whom the buffalo ‘ is 
to a certain degree held sacred,’ and is treated 
‘with a degree of adoration,’ never eat its flesh, 
except at a sacred meal celebrated once a year. 
A calf is killed in a secret place of the jungle, and 
its flesh roasted on a sacred fire. Women are not 
allowed to be present.® 

Frazer distinguishes two types of ‘ sacramental 
killing’ of the ‘animal god— the Ainu and the 
Egyptian types. In the former the animal is 
one which is habitually kUled, and the special 
sacrifice is a ‘special annual atonement’ for the 
habitual slaughter, the individual ‘god’ of the 
species ‘deity’ being ‘slain with extraordinary 
marks of respect and devotion.’ *° The Toda 
ceremony is an example of the Egyptian type. 

The prohibition against the use or sal t or of leaven, 
or other modifying constituents, is noteworthy in 
the case of the ceremonial consumption of ‘strong,’ 
or ‘ sacred,’ foods. The bread of the Passover and 
the Catholic host are unleavened. Sacred foods 
generally may not be mixed, and the prohibition 
of salt and leaven is no doubt a result of the same 
rinciple. ‘ Strong’ foods, again, are as a rule for- 
idden to women, various reasons being assigned. 
Male selfishness, ideas of male superiority, con- 
nected with the androcentric structure of society, 
are sufficient reasons for the prohibition, taken 
together with woman’s natural aversion to such 
foods, and, in particular, to strong drink. In the 
6th cent, the Council of Auxerre forbade women 
to receive the Eucharist with the naked hands.** 
Here a complication is introduced by the then 
prevailing notion of the natural impurity of 
woman. 

As sacred hread_ is to the flesh of the god, so is 
sacred wine to his blood. As the ‘ worshipper ’ 
in the hunting stage of social evolution acquired 
strength and ‘inspiration’ by drinking the fresh 
blood of slain animals, so in the agricultural stage 
the process is repeated by drinking wine. 

1 AinoWus, adv. Fationes, v. 19 ; F. Matenius, de Errors, 
§ 6; Euripides, Bacches, 735 ff.; Schol. on Aristopb. Frogs, 857; 
see GB2 11 . 165ff. 

2 GB 2 ii, 294, with authorities. 

2 Ib. 296. 4 Ib. 297. 

8 Schol. on Ariatoph. Frogs, 338 : see GB 2 it SOI f. 

6 Mannhardt, AnU Wald- und Fsldlcults, Berlin, 1877, p. 166, 
ilythol. Forschungsn, Strnssburg, 1884, p. 60. 

7 Herod, ii. 47 1.; ASlian, de An. Fat. x. 16 ; Plutarch, ds 
Is. St 0'!ir. K. 

8 Baslian, Vbtkrr d. ostl. Aslen, Leipzig, 1866-71, vi. 632, 

® W. E. llarshali, A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, London, 
1873, pp. 80/., 1291. 

w GB 2 U. 487 see MI ii. 605. n MI i. 666. 
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•Whoever drinks the blood of an aninml Is Inspired with ] 
the soul of the animal or of the god, who ... la often sup- j 
posed to enter into the animal before it is slain ; and whoever 
drinks wine drinks the blood, and so receives into himself the 
soul or spirit of the god of the vine.’i 

In ancient Bralinianism and Zoroastrianism the i 
worshipjier drinkinjj the soma or haoma was in 
communion with deity. In tlie former case, as in 
the case of the Greeh Dionysus, the wine itself 
had come to he anthropomorpliized into a god. 

Among totemic peoples it is a general rule that 
the totem may not be slain or ill-treated in any 
way. But there are a few exceptions. The Nar- 
rinyeri of South Australia were in the habit of 
killing and eating their totemic animals.* In tlio 
Euahlayi tribe it is lawful to kill and eat the 
hereditary totem, which is derived from the mother ; 
but it is forbidden to treat the individual totem, 
yunbeai, in this way.* Among the Arunta and 
other tribes of Central Australia the totem animals 
are eaten by the members of the totem group at 
the Intichiuma ceremonies, but at no other time, 
except sparingly. This ceremonial eating is con- 
nected with the purpose of multiplying the numbers 
of the totem ammai which forms a staple food for 
other totem groups.^ There seems to be no a priori 
reason why a totem animal regularly killed should 
not on occasion serve as a mystic food. At the 
Intichiuma, of the kangaroo totem the members 
eat a small portion of tlie flesh of a kangaroo, and 
anoint their bodies with the fat. 

• Doubtless the intention alike of the eating and of the 
anointing is to impart to the man the qualities of his totem 
animal, and thus to enable him to perform the ceremonies for 
the multiplication of the breed.'* 

But these Australian sacraments, so called, are not 
only in the magical stage, but, to all appearance, 
devoid of any sentiment of loyalty to the totem or 
of solidarity in the clan. They seem to show the 
meclianical and business-like aspect of magic rather 
than its emotional aspect. 

There is no evidence of any rite of sacramental 
communion with the totem by eating its flesh, in 
cases where the totem ma-y be regardea as a divinity. 
The ‘mystic meal’ of the Australian Intichiuma 
is not a mode of religious communion, but merely 
an application of sympathetic magic, both in the 
mechanism and in the results of the ceremony. All 
that can be said is that it may be a case of theo- 
phagy in the making. 

‘ Tlie totemic animal or plant la not regarded exactly ns a 
close relative, whom It would be wrong to kill.'® The Wolf 
clan of the Tlingite hunts wolves, but, when In danger from 
them, prays to them as ‘ relatives.’ T 

The principles on which theophagjy rests are ap- 
parently simple, when we consider the early views 
as to tlie transmissibility of supernatural power 
and the meaning of the assimilation of nutriment. 

‘The divine qualities of a man-god are supposed to be assimi- 
lated by the person who eats his flesh or drinks hia blood. 
This was the Idea of the early Christians coiicemlng the 
Eucharist. In the holy food they assumed a real bestowal of 
heavenly gifta, a bodily self-communication of Christ, a miracu- 
lous implanting of divine life. The partaking of the consecrated 
elements had no special relation to the forgiveness of sins ; but 
it strengthened faith and knowledge, and, especially, it was the 
guarantee of eternal life, because the body of Christ was eternal. 
The holy food was described as the "medicine of immortality.”’* 

But, even in the early stages of human thought, 
the distinction between substance and accidents is 
clearly held. The soul of man is nourished (hence 
the strength and life of his body) by the soul of 
the food.* The accidents on both sides are either 

1 360. 

2 Tnplin, in Woods, Native Tribes of S. Aitstralia, Adelaide, 
1870, p. 63. 

s K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, I/mdon, 1905, p, 20. 

* Spenccr-Gillen*, ch. vi.,fcch. ix. f. 

® GB^ ii. 365 ; Spenoer-GiIlen», 204 f. 

* Spencer-Gillen*, 207. 

7 F. Boas, Eifth Report N.W. Tribes of Canada (1889), 23. 

* Ml Ii. 663 f., quoting Harnaok, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99), i. 211, ii. 144 IT., iv. 286, 291, 294, 29611. 

B See A. C. Kruijt, Bet Animisme in den ind. Arehipel, The 
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ignored or explained away. As materialism and 
spiritualism or animism become separated, the 
necessity is felt of bridging the gulf between sub- 
stance and accidents; hence theories of transub- 
stantiation. Alon)| other lines of thought come 
the ideas of 85unboli8m and commemoration. The 
rite is 63Tnbolic of spiritual assimilation ; or it is 
done in memory of a divine being. 

In spite of meagre data, not likely to be aug- 
mented, the rite is a very logical corollary of several 
scries of ideas. It is a case of convergence; the 
atent results of the assimilation of food are the 
asis of the homology. The animism and vitalism 
so deeply ingrained in religious thought and emo- 
tion seem to have a permanent warrant in the 
facts of nutrition. It is quite natural that the 
primitive mind should attach magical and animistic 
ideas to food, as such, and in particular to flesh. 
Raw flesh is ‘ living flesh ’ ; * warm blood is in- 
stinct with life and soul. From the point of view 
of the magical assimilation of properties, human 
flesh and lilood are the most valuable nutriment 
possible. But, in spite of occasional lapses into 
cannibalism, man has generally shown an instinc- 
tive repulsion to the habit or the perversion. And, 
if there is some mystery about flesh and blood 

f encrally, there is still more about the flesh and 
lood of men. Hence sacrificial cannibalism is an 
act fraught with supernatural crisis. Probably all 
such acts are a form of orgiosticism. So much is 
suggested by the psychology of cannibalism dic- 
tated by revenge, or even by love. Popular expres- 
sions such as ‘1 could eat you ’ show that a normal 
tendency of this kind may exist. 

Besides the fascination derived from mystery 
and even from repulsion, there is no doubt that 
human flesh is preferred by cannibals to any 
other. Moreover, man being the lord of creation, 
his flesh is regarded as correspondingly ‘ strong,’ 
and hence more nutritious and strengthening than 
any other. The Euahlayi Australians holu that 
what strengthens them more than anything, both 
physically and mentally, is the flesh of men.*’ 

'It Is easy to understand why a savage shonid desire to 
partake of the flesh of an animal or roan whom he regards m 
divine. By eating the body of the god he shares in the god’s 
attributes and powers. And when the god is a csom-god, the 
corn Is his proper body ; when he is a vine-god, the Juice of the 
grape is his blood ; and so by eating the oread and drinking 
the wine the worshipper partakes of the real body and blood of 
his god. Thus tho drinking of wine in the rites of a vine-god 
like Dionysus is not an act of revelry, it is a solemn sacranient. 
Yet a time comes when reasonable men find it hard to under- 
stand how any one in his senses can supjiose that by eating 
bread or drinking wine he consumes the body or blood of o 
deity. "When we call com Ceres and wine Bacchus,” says 
Cicero, “ we use a common figure of speech ; but do you 
imagine that anybody is so insane as to believe that the thing 
ho feeds upon is a god f * 

It has been suggested that the killing of divine 
men and animals may itself be due expressl3’’ to 
a desire for assimilating, by eating, the divine 
properties. In order to assimilate these properties 
the surest method is that of physiological absorp- 
tion, and slaughter is a necessary preliminary.^ 
On this view certain diflicultics, such as that noted 
by Cicero, are apparently lessened. 

‘ It is not the spirit of the corn and vine, as such, but the 
life-giving virtue of bread and wine that is tho essence of the 
sacrament.’® 

Among early agricultural peoples, strong meat, 
such as flesh, is eaten but rarely. Often it is 
eaten only, as strong drink is drunk only, at feasts. 
Similarly, the ancient Hindus allowed pregnant 
women the use of beef by way of strengthening 
the child.* But not all theophagy is of the fle.sh of 

1 W. B, Smith, Rel. Sem.^, London, 1894, p. 839. 

* K. L. Parker, 88. 

» GB« ii. 865 f. ; Oio. d« Nat. Dear. iii. 16 (41). 

4 A. B. Crawley, The Tree of Life, London, 1905, p. 105 ; Ml 
U. 605. 

® Crawley, 223. , 

• B&JendralaJa Ultra, Indo-Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, i. 860. 
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animals or men. It was in the case of bread and 
^rine that Cicero noted a difficulty. 

Wliile, therefore, by stretching the idea of god- 
head to include victims to the god, many animal 
and human sacrifices may be regarded as theo- 
phagous rites, in which there may be a belief that 
• gou is eaten,’ it requires an eflbrt of imagination 
to hold such belief in the case of eating bread. 
But a comparison of the facts, both of spirit-belief 
and of the psychology of eating, shows that the 
custom is a development rather of the latter than 
of tlie former set of ideas and practices. All the 
ideas of eating, but few of theism, are found in 
theophagy. For instance, as Westermarck shows,* 
it includes the conception of the conditional curse. 
A significant case is the ordeal of the Eucharist, 
in which the swearer, after communicating in the 
body of Christ, prayed that in case of perjury the 
bread might choKe and slay him.® By the nature 
of the case, on the other hand, there must be 
either substitution, transubstantiation, symbolism, 
or analogy, in order to identify the food with the 
god. In the greater number of instances it would 
seem that this identification is rather with the 
divinity of the god than with the god himself. 

The two most important instances, the Christian 
Eucliarist and the Mexican sacrifices, are in strong 
contrast. The latter is evidently a development 
from human sacrifice to ceremonial cannibalism, 
unless it was that a habit of cannibalism developed 
along with a habit of slaughter. It can hardly be 
regarded as a ‘survival’ of cannibalism. JIuch 
less can the Eucharist be so regarded, in spite of 
such analogies as may be hinted at in West Asian 
religions. On the face of it, and in view of parallel 
sacraments Avith bread and Avine, it began in the 
form of analogy. The Avords, ‘ This is my body,’ 
‘This is my blood,’ are no survival of earlier and 
cnider rubrics, but an imaginative direction to 
identify the sources of physical with those of 
spiritual nutriment, 

LlTKRATiTRi!,— 1 n addition to the authorities cited in the foot- 
notes, see AW, R. Smith, art. ‘Sacrifice, 'in£Rr9; F. Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, I87B, pp. 436-439. 

A. E. Craavley. 

EBIONISM.— I. Nature^ and origin.— 
‘Ebionisin,’ taken generally, is the name given to 
certain tendencies of thought, Avhieh crystallized 
into sects, Avithin Judaio-Cliristian circles, in the 
early centuries of Christianity. The sects could 
have urisep only on JeAvish soil, and apart from 
Jiidaiom it is impossible to understand them. 
When Ave remember that Judaism Avas a national 
religion, holding AA'ithin itself a special revelation 
and a Luav enshrined in the sacred treasure of its 
ast ; Avhen, further, Ave recall Avith Avhat tenacity 
_ udaism had clung to its Lsav, and Avhat sacrifices 
it hod made to preserve its historic identity and 
nationality — it Avill be understood Avhat a ferment 
the neAv’ ideas of Christianity set up, and Avhat 
a re.aetion of strenuous opposition they were 
calculated to raise. Ebionism, looked at historic- 
ally, takes its place as one of the resultants of the 
fierce antagonism of Judaism to the simplicity and 
universality of the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
Fbionites had moved out of strict Judaism, but 
they had not moved into the Catholic faith. In 
a sense they AA'ere JeAvish Christians; but their 
Christianity AA’as nominal, and held by such a 
feeble thread that the slightest tension might snap 
It. So nominal Avas their hold of Christianity in 
Its essence that the tendency of Ebionism Avas 
aAA-ay from the Catholic faith. As the years Avent 
on, it became more and more heretical, until by 
the 5th cent, it had become practically e.xtinct. 

1. Name and general interest of the sect — As 
* i!I ii. 022 il. 

. pAhn, Bauateine, Berlin, 1879, it 16, quoted by AA'ester- 
'UAwW, ii. 690. 


we shall see, the name ‘Ebionism’ Avas given to 
more than one tendency of thought Avithin Judmo- 
Christian circles. Some Ebionites Avere hardly 
distingnishahle from the first JeAvish Christians, 
from men like St. Peter and St. James, avIio 
endeavoured to combine the faith of Christ Avith 
the obligations of the Law and their national 
hopes. Others became strenuously antagonistic 
to the Catholic faith, and, Avhile retaining the 
name ‘Christian,’ became really hostile to the 
spirit of Christ. Finally, there Avere others Avho 
held a faith of a mixed or syncretistic character. 
While they accepted Christ, they accepted Him 
only as a revived Moses; and they combined in 
their creed elements of a heterogeneous character, 
in AA'hioh Esseiiism and Gnosticism are plainly 
recognizable. But, amid all the elements Avhich 
AA’e describe as Ebionitic, and notwithstanding the 
heterogeneous teachings Avliicb gather round the 
name, there Avere tAvo points common to all 
Ebionites. The first had regard to the LaAv, the 
second to Christ. Ebionites Avere at one in exalt- 
ing the Law and in depreciating Christ. The first 
point of agreement betrays the Judaism in Avhich 
they bad been reared ; the second explains how 
they drifted outside the current of the Catholic 
faitli and Avere at last stranded. 

Why the name ‘ Ebionites ’ aa'bs given to those 
Judffio-Christian sects is not A’ery clear. The 
tendency of the Churcli F.atliers aa'os to trace back 
such sects as the Ebionites to a personal founder. 
Tertullian (de Prmscr. Har.) in the 3rd cent, 
appears to have been the first to give currency to 
this view, which Avas held also by Epiphanius 
(Hcer. XXX. 1. 17), AA’ho, Avithout niueli critical 
judgment, regards Ebion (‘callidus ille serpens 
animoque mendicus ’) as the author of the heresy, 
Tliis explanation, Avhich is AA’itliout foundation, has 
been abandoned in modem times, thongli Hilgenfeld 
advocated it (Ketzergesch. 422 L). There can be 
little doubt that the name is derived from the Heb. 

‘poor.’ But, Avhile this is clear, it is not 
equally clear on Avhat ground the Ebionites Avere 
so designated. The name gave scope for ‘ Patristic 
scorn,' and its bearers Avere denounced for poverty 
of intellect, poverty of faith, or poverty of Christo- 
logy (Origen, c. Celsum, ii. 1 ; of. tfe Prindp. iv. 22, 
and in Matth. I. xvi. 12, ■n-Tuxeiiovri 

vepl TTjv fh’lTjo’oui' Tritrrtv), Though the designation 
gave a convenient handle for Patristic sarcasms, 
it is improbable that its origin Avas so subtle. It 
is much more likely that it Avas originally a nick- 
name given by the Jcaa's to describe those Avho 
attached themselves to the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and Avho actually were among the poorer classes. 
The epithet, given originally in contempt, came to 
be used by JcAvish Christians themselves, and 
gloried in, as describing sufficiently a characteristic 
of their order. By and by it lost its original 
signifiance, as names do ; and in course of time it 
came to describe the sections of JeAA-ish Christians 
Avlio either failed to advance toAA-ards Catholicity 
or receded into more or less of antagonism to it. 

2 . Origin of sect. — When Ave endeavour to 
account TiistoricnlJy for the pseudo- Jewish-Cliris- 
tians knoAvn as Ebionites, Ave are brought face to 
face Avith Avell-knoAvn facts in the nature and 
history of Judaism. Judaism, Avith its inheritance 
from the past, and its altogether unioue appiecia- 
tion of the Mosaic LaAV, Avas essentially a national 
religion.' It miglit liecome the soil in AA’hich there 
should gi'OAv a Catholic faith, but in itself the 
religion of the Jcavs aa'os intensely particularistic 
and national. From the records of the NT Ave see 
hoAv there arose a form of faith, knoAva a,« Jewish 
Christianity. In substance this Avas an endeavour 
to combine Avliat aa-bs characteristic in Judaism 
with a faith in Jesus as the Messiah, the Ron of 
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God, and the Saviour of the world. To begin with, 
this Jewish Christianity must have held, as one of 
its presuppositions, ‘■.hat the observance of the 
Mosaic Law was necessary to Christianity (of. 
Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., i. 289) ; and, 
BO far as we can trace its history, this remained 
one of its characteristics, though, as we shall see, 
some Jewish Christians were much more tolerant 
than others. How, then, did this Jewish^ Chris- 
tianity develop in contact with the facts of history? 

If we read aright the history of the Apostolic 
age, we see in it the gradual process whereby 
Cnristianity freed itself from the swaddling bands 
of Judaism — a process which was not achieved 
without struggle. To the first leaders of the 
Jerusalem Church the truth was not always clear 
that the Christian religion was independent of 
Mosaism. The first concession wrung from Jewish 
Christians was that, while the Law was binding on 
themselves as Jews bom, it was not essential for 
Gentile Christianity to observe its enactments. 
That concession was the emancipating act of the 
Jerusalem conference, and it was due in large 
measure to the labours and propaganda of St. Paul. 
While the work and the teaching of the latter were 
intelligible to the spiritually-minded men at the 
head of the Jerusalem Church, and, however 
revolutionary, were accepted by them, it by no 
means followed that they were intelligible or 
acceptable to the mass of the Jews who had become 
converts to the Messiahship of Jesus. This is clear 
from the hostility which dogged St. Paul’s foot- 
steps from city to city ; and it becomes clearer in 
after-history, when that hostility developed into 
Ebionisni, which is simply the residuum of the 
struggles and heart-burnings of the age when the 
religion of Jesus Christ shook ofi" the trammels of 
Judaism. 

At this point we are able to estimate the 
influence of the national upheaval which ended in 
the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. It ivas an age of 
passion, perplexity, and agitation ; an age when 
extreme men clamoured for extreme views ; an age 
which naturally gave birth to sectarianism. After 
the fall of Jerusalem, the Christian Church was 
re-constituted at Pella; but it was a changed 
Church. The Jewish element in it had ceased to 
be predominant. The passing away of the Temple, 
the rude triumph of the Gentile, and the cruel 
hands that had been laid on the sacred memorials 
of the past combined to cause a shock under which 
Mosaic ritual staggered. Further, at Pella the 
Church was recruited from the Essenes, and an 
Essene element began to penetrate it. By and by 
the Church came back to Jenisalem; and then 
came a final crash. Under Hadrian the Jews 
rebelled ; Bar Cochba led a forlorn hope (A.D. 132) ; 
the Jews were expelled from Jerusalem ; sacrifices 
were prohibited ; ASlia Capitolina was founded 
(A.D, 138) ; and in place of the old Judaism, which 
in turn bad yielded to Judseo-Christianity, there 
was a Church presided over by a Gentile bishop — 
a Church in which Jews and Gentiles had become 
one. Jewish Christianity had passed ; and those 
who still clung to their national forms, and tried 
to combine them with a belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, were driven into heresy. When the 
Church discards a belief which it has outgrown, 
the tendency of those who retain that belief is to 
become heretical. The Church having outgroAvn 
Jewish Christianity, Judseo-Christians tended to 
return to Judaism. The time came when Judaism 
simply masqueraded in the guise of Christianity, 
‘ Orthodoxy, when left behind by the culture of 
the age, and deserted by publie opinion, becomes 
heresy’ (Hase; see Hagenbach, Hist, of Doctrines, 
i. 68). 

II. Forms of EbioNISM. — When we begin to 


inquire narrowly into the divisions of the sect, wo 
encounter considerable difficulties. These arise 
from the fact that the Fathers on whom wo rely 
for our information are not agreed as to who were 
or were not Ebionites, and as to what precisely 
constituted the heresy of Ebionism. Probably 
at one period the nicknames ‘Ebionites’ and 
‘ Nazarenes ’ were given indiscriminately to Judieo- 
Christians. When the names lost their original 
significance, and when Jewish Christianity in the 
Apostolic sense passed away, it was not always 
easy to say what or where were the heretics to 
whom the designation ‘ Ebionites’ had come to be 
applied. Moreover, when it is remembered that 
these obscure sects were found in places as far 
apart as Syria and Rome, and that \vnters had few 
facilities for exact verification, it can be understood 
that divergences in description were liable to creep 
in. At the same time, it w'ill be seen that, as a 
whole, the testimony is singularly consistent. 

We may bepn with a passage from Justin Martyr in the 
middle of the 2nd cent., who, in nis Dialogut vrith Trypho, tells 
us that in his day thero were two distinct classes of Jewish 
Christians. The one observed the Mosaic Law themselves, but 
associated with believing Gentiles, and did not insist on the 
observance of the Law by them. The other class ref used to have 
fellowship with Gentile Christians until they had complied with 
the requirements of the Mosaic Law {Dial. e. Tryph. ch. xlvii.). 
Thus, we And the antagonism, already apparent in the NT, 
perpetuated and intensified in the middle of the 2nd century. 
One section of Judaso-Ohristianity had a tendency towards a 
Catholic faith, the other had a tendency back to Judaism ; and 
in following this tendency the second class fell out of the 
Catholic movement and became heretical. Probably Justin 
had in view the developed tendency of the second class when, 
in ch. xlviii. of the Dialogue, he refers to some of the Jewish 
race who ‘admit that He [our Lord] is Christ, while holding 
Him to be man of men.’ Subsequent writers describe these 
Jewish Christians of Justin as ‘Ebionites,’ and give to the 
tolerant section the name ‘Nazarenes.’ The distinction was 
clear in the 4th cent, to Epiphanius {Beer, xxix.), ond to 
Jerome. The latter found the Nazarenes dwelling in Persea 
beyond Jordan, and classed them with the Ebionites, although 
they held to the Virgin Birth and the Divine Sonship: ‘dum 
volunt et Judaei esse et Christiani, neo Judaei sunt, nee Chris- 
tiani ’ {Ep. lit ad August, c. 18). 

It is remarkable that in the writers who follow Justin, towards 
the end of the 2nd cent, and the first half of the Srd, — Ireniuus, 
Hippolytus, and Tertullian, — there is only one section of Ebion- 
ites known, viz. those ivho deny the Divinity of our Lord. 
Iremeus, in the end of the 2nd cent., is the first to use the name 
Ebionari (i. xxvi. 2, iii. xi. 7, m. xv. 1, xxi. 1, iv. xxxiii. 4, v. 
i. 3), He is closely followed by Hippolytus {Bter. vii. 34 ; cl. 
Tert. de Prcescr. Beer. 33), while Origen in the middle of the 
Srd cent, has several references to the Ebionites. In one he 
says : ‘Those Jews who have received Jesus ns Christ are called 
by the name of Ebionites ’ (c. Cefs. ii. 1). In another he makes 
reference to the Ebionites as ‘deriving their name pom the 
poverty of their intellect ’ {de Princip. iv. 22). In a third refer- 
ence, he writes of ‘the twofold sect of Ebionites [ol iirroi 
'EpnuvaioO, Who either acknowledge with us that Jesus was 
born of a virgin, or deny this, and maintain that He was be- 
gotten like other human beings ’(c. Cels, v, 61). This is so far 
clear, and Origen’s distinction is entirely in agreement with 
that of Jerome, to which we have already referred. But in a 
subsequent passage (c. Cels. v. 65) Origen says that ‘both classes 
of Ebionites' ('EjSu-^vatot a/i^orepot) reject the Epistles of St, 
Paul. It is probable that he is somewhat confused here, because 
it is clear from other sources that the Nazarenes, who held the 
Virgin Birth, did not reject the Pauline Epistles. A simple ex- 
planation would be that Origen had not the same opportunity 
as Jerome ol ascertaining the distinctive tenets of the NazarenM 
(cf. Bitschl, Bntstehung der altkath. Kirche, 1857, p. 156 f.). 
Lightfoot {Com. on Galatians, p. 318) approves of the further 
suggestion that, if originally the names ‘Nazarenes’ and 
‘ Ebionites ’ were applied to Jewish Christians, it was inevitable 
that some confusion should enter into the Patristic narratives 
(cf. Ritschl, op. cit. p. 168). _ ■ i. • 

If, then, we are to accept Origen’s distinction (in which he is 
followed by Eusebius, BE iii. 27), we find that the Ebionit^ 
fall into two classes, the first acknowledging the Virgin Birth, 
the other holding that Jesus was simply the son of Joseph and 
Mary. To the first alone is the name ‘ Nazarenes ’ given ; the 
second class are never known ex«ept by the name ‘ Ebionites. 
There is another form of Ebionism described to us by Epiphanius 
{Bcer.^ XXX.). It is sometimes known as Essesu or Gnostic 
Ebionism, sometimes as syncretistic Jud!oo.Ohristinnit.y. Apart 
from Gnostic influences, therefore, pseudo-Jewisb Christianity 
appears in various shades and forms, tolerant or otherwise 
forms known as ‘ Nazarenism ' and ‘ Ebionism.’ In Nazarenism, 
Jewish Christianity became ‘stationary ’ (Uhlhoni, PRh'^iS.Tt. 

‘ Ebioniten ’) ; in Ebionism, as distinct from Nararenism. it be- 
came highly heretical, and this aspect of Ebionism may be 
described as Pharisaic. Under Gnostic and Esseiie influences 
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Jewish Cliristianity became highly syncretistio, as well as 
heretical. We may group the characteristics of all the Ebion- 
ites under the three divisions ‘Nazarenes,’ ‘Pharisaic Ebion- 
ites,’ and ‘Gnostic Ebionites.' The relations between the 
different parties may be outlined in a table, such as the follow- 
ing: 


ing to whom the views of the Ebionites correspondeil 
closely with the teachings of Cerinthus, whose per- 
sonality and influence, as we shall afterwards see, 
were of great significance in the history of heresy. 
In a sense Cerinthus {q.v.) maybe described as the 


A. Gentiles 


B. Jews . 


/ (1) Non-Christian=Heathenism. 

• ■l( 


1(2) Christian 


^(1) Christian 


:} 


\.(2) Non-Christinn=Judai8m. 


i-Non-heretioalsJudseo-Christinnity . . . -r 

.( /’(a) Those who accepted supernatural birth of Jesus,! 

llieretical I with undeveloped Christology . . ■ •} 

J (6) Those who accepted Messiahship of Jesus, demed 1 
J Virgin Birth, and hated St. Paul . . ./ 

j (e) Those who became gnostioized . . . 


Merged in 
Christian Church 
after A.n. 138. 

=Nazarenes. 

^Pharisaic 
ISbionites. 
^Essent or Gnostic 
Ebionites. 


I. Nazarenes. — The authorities for our Icnow- 
ledge of the Nazarenes are mainly Epiphanius 
{Hcer. xxix.) and Jerome [de Vir. Jllus. g 3, and 
various passages in his commentaries). Epiphanius 
includes the Nazarenes in his list of heretics, but 
his account is confused ; and in regard to their 
Christology in particular he confesses that he does 
nobhnow much {Hmr. xxix. 1). He is aware, how- 
ever, that the Nazarenes were execrated by the 
Jews, and that they used the Gospel of Matthew 
complete (eiayyihiov v\-qp(aTa.Tov) in Hebrew {ib. 9). 
According to Epiphanius and Jerome, these Naza- 
renes were to be found in the 4th cent, mainly 
about Pella beyond Jordan. Jerome had unusual 
facilities for knowing about them, and, when we 
piece together the various passages in which we 
have anj’ account of them (cf. Schliemann, Clement, 
p. 445 ff. ), we learn that they entertained the fol- 
lowing beliefs. They accepted the Divinity of 
Christ, holding that He was bom of the Virgin 
Maiy. They admitted the Apostleship of St. Paul 
(cf. Jerome, in Is. ill. ix. 1, ‘ qui novissimus Aposto- 
lorum omnium fait’). AJthough they wished to 
remain Jeivs themselves and to retain the obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic Law, they did not desire to bind 
these obligations on Gentile Christians, nor did 
they refuse to have fellowship with them. They 
mourned over the unbelief of the Jeivish nation, 
and eagerly looked for the time when the Jews 
who loved them not should believe in Christ. It is 
difficult to describe their Christology, except that, 
as compared with the Catholic doctrine of Christ, 
it was primitive and undeveloped. They held to 
the supernatural birth of Christ. They described 
Him as ‘the first-bom of the Holy Spirit.’ The 
Holy Spirit was the nTpnip’lriffou from the hour of 
His birth. At His baptism the ‘omnis fons Spiritus 
Sancti’ descended on Jesus (Jerome, Com. in Is. 

IV. xi. 1). It is diflioult to describe such an indefi- 
nite Christology, but probably Doraer is right 
when he says : ‘ They did not hold a pre-existing 
hypostasis of the Divine in Christ, but only His 
pre-existence in God generally and His Spirit’ 
{Person of Chi-ist, i. i. 193). Anyhow, it is clear 
that, while their view of Christ had risen far above 
Judaism and had not degenerated into Pharisaic 
Ebionism, it had not developed into the Catholic 
doctrine. It Avas an arrested belief. It may be 
added that there is a strong probabili^ that the 
work called The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Avritten not long after the fall of Jerusalem, and 
while the memory of that event Avas fresh, belongs 
to the circle of the Nazarenes. This is the vieiv of 
Ritschl (Bntsteh. d. altkath. Kirche, p. 172) and of 
Lightfoot {Qal. p. 31911’.); Ritschl, indeed, holds 
that the author aa’os a Nazarene (op. cit. p. 173). 

2. Pharisaic (non-Gnostic) Ebionism. — (1) Our 
authorities for this form of Ebionism are chiefly 
the folloAA’ing : Iremeus (adv. Hcer. i. xxau., hi. xv., 

V. iii.) ; Hippolytus (Hcer. vii. 22, x. 18) ; Epi- 
phapius (Hcer. xxx.); Eusebius (HE iii.Z]) ; Ter- 
^llitin (de Preescr. xlidii.); and Theodoret (Hmr. 
Fah. ii. 2). Our first authority is Irenceus, accord- 


father of heresy. The vicAvs of Cerinthus are thus 
stated by Irenmus : 

‘ He represented Jesus as having not been bom of a virgin, 
but ns being the son of Joseph and Mary according to the 
ordinary course of human generation, while he nevertheless was 
more righteous, prudent, and wise than other men. Moreover, 
after bis baptism, Christ descended upon him in the form of 
a dove from the Supreme Ruler, and then he proclaimed the 
unknown Father, and performed miracles. But at last Christ 
departed from Jesus, and then Jesus suffered and rose again, 
while Christ remained impassible, inasmuch ns he was a spiritual 
being’ (Iren. i. xxvi. ; Hipp. vii. 21). 

AVith these A’iews of Cerinthus the Pharisaic 
Ebionites agreed. In their Christology they further 
taught that ‘ Jesus Avas justified by fulfilling the 
LaAv. And therefore it Avas that lie Avas named 
Chiist of God, and Jesus, since not one of the rest 
[of mankind] had observed completely the Laiv. 
For, if any other had fulfilled the commandments 
in the LaAv, he would have been that Christ’ (Hipp. 
vii. 22). Further, according to Hippolytus, they 
alleged ‘that they themselves also, Avhen in like 
manner they fulfil [the Lau’], are able to become 
Christs ; for they assert that our Lord Himself Avaa 
a man in a like sense Avith all’ (Hipp. vii. 22), 
Apart from their Christology, Ave learn that the 
Pharisaic Ebionites rigorously adhered to the 
Mosaic LaAv ; that they used the Gospel according 
to St. MattheAv only; that they repudiated the 
Apostle Paul; and, indeed, that they were so 
Judaic in their style of life that they even adored 
Jerusalem as if it Avere the house of God (Iren. 
I, xxvi.). 

(2) From Avhat is thus told us by Iremeus and 
Hippolytus Ave can gather an accurate conception 
of the general character of Pharisaic Ebionism. 
It AA'as a mutilated Christianity, false to the spirit 
of the Christ in Avhom it professed to believe. Its 
adherents AA’ere true to the monotheism of the OT, 
but, Avhen they refused to harmonize the Person of 
Christ Avith historical monotheism, they became 
false both to the spirit of Christianity and to the 
time spirit of the OT. They betrayed the soil in 
Avhich their teaching AA’as bred by their clinging to 
the LaAA’, their exclusion of tlie Gentiles, their 
ostracism of St. Paul, and their reverence for Jeru- 
salem. They shoAyed also their Pharisaism in their 
denial of the supernatural birth of Christ, in place 
of Avhich they put His baptism. Their Christology 
contains certain speculative elements Avhich show 
influences outside Judaism. Indeed, this form of 
Ebionism, as a Avhole, shows a certain Aritality and 
power of progress, though the progress Avas in the 
Avrong direction— EAvay from the Catholic faith, 
not toAvards it. 

Not much need bc^ added Irom subsequent Avriters to com- 
plete the picture ns it is given us by Iremeus and Hippolytus. 
i:«pipbaniuS| however, ^Ives & few detoUs which may be referred 
to, learn (rom him that Pharisaic Ebionites were much 
znore widely scattered than the Nazarenes, who were found 
mainly in the neighbourhood of Pella, Pharisaic Ebionism had 
travelled os far as Home (Hcer. xxx, 18), We learn, also, from 
Epiphanius something of the silly scurrilities in which the 
Ebionites indulged about the Apostle Paul. They circulated 
the story that he was really a Gentile by birth* T\ho, after 
coming to Jerusalem, endeavoured to m&rry the high pnest^s 
daughter, hut failed, even though he bad become a proselyte. 
His wounded vanity, according to the Ebionites, drove him into 
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bitter hostility to the Jews (Seer, xxx, 18, 26). IVe have seen 
that these Pharisaic Ebionites used a Gospel of Matthew, and 
Epiplmnius gives us an interesting glimpse of the Baptism nar- 
rative in the recension of the Gospel used by them. The most 
striking point is the account of the voices heard from heaven at 
the baptism of Jesus : ‘ Thou art my beloved son ; in thee I am 
well pleased’; and again: ‘I have this day begotten thee* 
(ScBT. xxx. 13). Thus, the Baptism narrative, as given in the 
Ehionitic recension of Matthew’s Gospel, was clearly meant to 
show that the day of the Christ-birth dated only from the 
baptism. Then only did Jesus reach the dignity of Messiahship 
(of. Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. oh. xlix.). 

(3) Certainly the most characteristic feature of 
Pharisaic Ebionism was its Christology. TJie life 
of the Jesus whom it recognized as the Christ fell 
into two distinct and clearly defined parts. At the 
point of cleavage stood the baptism. Up to the 
moment of His baptism Jesus was a man, on 
the level of common humanity, and inheriting the 
tendency of human nature to sin. His sonship up 
to the point of His baptism was purely ethical, ana 
along the line of that ethical sonship it was possible, 
so the Ebionites said, for any man to he a Christ. 
Jesus was pre-eminent, in that first part of His life, 
for virtue. He was, like other men, justified 
through the Laiv, hut so pre-eminent was He ‘ in 
justice, prudence, and "wisdom’ that He became 
worthy to he the Messiah, and at His baptism that 
seal or worthiness was placed on Him. It was His 
birthday as Messiah. Then did He become worthy 
to he the Messiah, and then only did He Himself 
become conscious that He was tne Messiah ; for, 
at that moment when the voice from heaven said, 
‘This day have I begotten tliee,’ there descended 
on Jesus, and entered into Him, a new power, viz. 
the Christ. This power was not God, and could 
not be God, for God was infinitely supreme and 
could not stoop to union "vnth a man. Ebionism 
at this point returns to the monotheism, in all its 
rigidity, which it conceived to be the master- 
thought of Judaism. What then was this power? 
It was not God, but, though created, it had ‘a 
proper pre-existing hypostasis.’ This power was 
the Christ, who enterea into union with Jesus, not 
to redeem the world, but to be the prophet of a 
new order, and to make known the Father. Then 
only, after the Christ had united with, and entered 
into, the man Jesus, was He able to perform 
miracles. It ought, therefore, to be kept clear, in 
connexion with Pharisaic Ebionism, that the office 
of the Christ, so united with Jesus, was not re- 
demptive, but prophetic. The union of the Christ, 
who was no mere impersonal power, with the man 
Jesus was not an indissoluble union, for the Christ 
before the death of Jesus departed from Him. 
Only Jesus suffered and rose again ; the Christ had 
re-ascended and returned to ‘ His own Pleroma ’ 
(Iren. iii. xi. 1 ; and cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, p, 
264 h). 

It is clear that Gnosticism had already begun its 
work in connexion with the doctrine of the Church. 
If, according to Gnostic speculation, matter was 
essentially evil, it was impossible that a spiritual 
Being, such as God, could come into union with it ; 
and therefore the way must be found by the in- 
dwelling for a time in Jesus of One who was above 
the angels and a created power. Thus Gnosticism 
passed over into Jewish Christianity in the form of 
Ebionism, the link being Cerinthus. 

3. Gnostic or Essene Ebionism, — This form of 
Ebionism m^ be described (as by Hamack) as 
syncretistic Jewish Christianity. It is differenti- 
ated from Pharisaic Ebionism by the fact that it 
has incorporated in it elements which were not 
indigenous to Jewish soil. But the problem is 
not altogether simple — to trace, either as to their 
origin or as to their character, the speculative ele- 
ments which are found in this type of Ebionism. 
The chief authority for a knowledge of these 
Gnostic Ebionites is Epiphanius (Hwr. xix., xxx.). 


Characteristics of their teaching are found also in 
Hippolytus (Hetr. ix. 8-12, Clark’s tr.), Origen 
(Euseb, HE vi. 38), and the pseudo-Clementines. 

(1) We may best approach Gnostic Ebionism 
through the teaching of Cerinthus, to whom refer- 
ence has already been made. This herosiarch was 
a Jew, ‘disciplined in the teaching of the Egyp- 
tians’ (Hipp. Hcer. vii. 21, x. 17), and the sphere 
of his activity was in proconsular Asia (Iren. i. 
xxvi. ; Epiph. Hecr. xxviii. 1). From what we have 
already seen of his teaching, it is clear that it was 
Ebionitic. He held the obligation of the Law; 
he repudiated the teaching of St. Paul; he rejected 
the pre-existence of Jesus Christ; and he taught 
the millennial reign of the Messiah in .Jerusalem. 

The one point in which hie teaching departed from typical 
Pharisaic Ebionism was in regard to his doctnne of creation. 
Cerinthus taught that ‘ the world was not made by the primary 
God, but by a certain power far separated . . . from that 
Principality who is supreme over the universe, and ignorant of 
him who is above all ’ (Iren. i. xxvi.). According to Cerinthus, 
an immense gulf yawned between God and this world. He 
bridged it by the conception of a power, inferior to God and 
ignorant of Him, the world-maker or demiurge (cl. Lightfoot, 
Uol. p. 107 ft. ; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 42 ff., Bohn’s ed. 1850-58). 
The affinity of this conception of a demiurge with Gnostic 
speculations on the evil inherent in the physical world is ap- 
parent. In Cerinthus we have the first historical representatii e 
of Gnostic speculation linked with Judmo-Christianity. He sets 
forth a teaching which is certainly heretical Jewish Christianity 
or Pharisaic Ebionism ; but on that teaching he has grafted a 
speculation which is certainly not Jewish. When the tendency 
thus shown in Cerinthus— the tendency, namely, to incorporate 
with Jewish Christianity speculative elements not indigenous to 
Jewish soil — is further developed, we have Gnostic Ebionism. 

(2) The character of Gnostic Ebionism may be 
1 ascertained from Epiphanius, though his account 
[ is somewhat confused. We learn, however, that 
I these Ebionites agreed with those of the Pharisaic 

type in holding the validity of the Law, especially 
of circumcision and the Sabbath, in repudiating 
St. Paul, and in denying the Virgin Birth of Jesus 
Christ (Epiph. Hesr. xxx. 2, 4, 16). Their Christ- 
ology was not uniform, and is somewhat indefinite. 
Some of them affirmed that Adam and Christ "vvere 
one. Others regarded Christ as a spiritual Being, 
created before all things, and higher than the 
angels. This spiritual Being descended in Adam, 
was made visible in the patriarchs, and at last, 
clothed with Adam’s body, came to earth, suffered 
on the cross, rose again, and ascended back to 
heaven (Hcer. xxx. 3, 16). We learn, further, that 
they spoke of Christ as ‘ the successor of Moses ’— 
the only prophet w’hom they recognized. Christ 
w'as ‘ the Prophet of Truth.’ Jesus himself was a 
mere man, w’ho, because of super-excellent virtue, 
deserved to be described as Son of God (Hcer. xxx. 
18; cf. Ritschl, w. cit. p. 211; Harnack, of 
Dogma, i. 309). Christianity, therefore, with these 
Ebionites was simply true Mosaism, and Clirist was 
the successor of the prophet of Sinai. The only 
part of the OT which they accepted "was the Penta- 
teuch, and even it only in part. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of their treatment^ of the OT 
"was their rejection of the whole sacrificial system. 
In their recension of Matthew’s Go^el_ (which 
Gospel alone they accepted) they made Christ give, 
as one of the objects of His coming, the abrogation 
of the sacrificial system (Hcer. xxx. 16 : ij\6ov sara- 
\darai ris Ovalas, Kal id.v yy iratjaijcOe rov 66eiv, ov 
iraitrerai 6.(j> v/iwr t] dpyfi). F’urther, they were 
vegetarians and ascetics. They refused to partake 
of flesh or wine, taking as their pattern St. Peter, 
whose food, they said, was bread and olives (Hezr. 
xxx. 15 ; cf. Clem. Homilies, xii. 6). They also 
followed St. Peter in his custom of daily lustra- 
tions (Hcer, xxx. 15, 21). The Lord’s Supper they 
partook of with bread and water (id. 16). _ Their 
asceticism on the point of marriage was originally 
strict, but it had been niodified so much in course 
of time that the majority of them ^teemed mar- 
riage highly (ib, 2 ; cf. Clem. Horn. iii. 68). 
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If, tlien, we take tlie picture of these Ebionitcs, 
as given us by Epiphanius, wo note at once that 
they have departed from the Pharisaic typo in 
three pronounced directions : (a) their Christ- 
ology, while fundamentally alike, is mixed with 
elements of Gnostic speculation ; (6) their asceti- 
cism is rigid, except on the point of marriage; (c) 
for their abandonment of the sacrificial system 
the annals of Pharisaism contain neither precedent 
nor preparation. 

(3) How, then, are we to account for these diver- 
gences from Pharisaic Ebionism ? The problem is 
intricate, but the solution seems clear. There can 
be little doubt that the influences incorporated in 
the form of Ebionism wo are considering come 
tlirough Essenism. In this article it is not neces- 
sary to enter into a detailed description of the 
characteristics, origin, or history of the Essenes 
{see art. Essenes), nor need wo concern ourselves 
with the porple.xing questions arising round this 
sect, so well described as ‘the CTeat enigma of 
Hebrew history’ (Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 82). 
It will bo suflicient to point out a few of the 
characteristics of the Essenes, as these are indi- 
cated by our primary authorities (mainly Philo, 
Qtwcl omnis probus liber, § 12 f. ; Josephus, BJ II. 
viii, 2-13, Ant, XVill. i. 5; and Pliny, BN v. 17). 
These characteristics may be riven in tlie words of 
Josephus, whicli are followed closely by Hippolytus 
{Hair. ix. 13-22) : 

•These Essenes reject plcnsurcs as nn evil, but esteem conti- 
nence and the conquest over our passions to bo virtue. They 
ncfflcct wedlock, hut choose out other persona’ children while 
they are pliable and lit for learning ' (It/ n. viii. { 2). ‘These 
persons are despisers of riches. . . . There is, os it were, one 
patrimony among all the brethren '(S S). ‘As for their piety | 
toward God, It Is very extraordinary j for before sun-rising they 
speak not a word about profane matters, but put up certain 
prayers, which they have received from their forefathers, ns If 
they made a supplication for Us rising' (} 6). After describing 
their dally bath in cold water, and their measured eating and 
drinking, Josephus sajsj ‘Tliey dispense their anger after a 
Just manner, and restrain their passion ' ({ 6). • They inquire 
after such roots and medicinal stones as may cure their dis- 
tempers’ (t 6). He further says that novices are tried for 
three } can. • If he [the novice) appear to bo w ortby, they then 
admit him Into their society. And before ho Is allowed to 
touch their common food, he is obliged to take tremendous 
oaths . . . and that be will neither conceal anything from 
those of his own sect, nor discover any of their doctrines to 
others, no not though ony one should compel him so to do at 
the haiard of his life . . . and will equally preserve the books 
belonging to their scot, and the names of the angels’ (} 7). 

’ What they most of all honour, after God Himself, is the name 
of their legislator (Moses), whom it any one blaspheme he is 
punished capitally’ (5 0). ’ They are stricter than any other of 
the Jews in resting from their labours on the seventh day '(§ f)). 
’They contemn the miseries of life, and are above poln by the 
generosity of their mind '(5 10). Their doctrine of anthropology, 
according to Josephus, is * that bodies are corruptible, and that 
the matter they arc made of is not permanent, but that the 
souls are immortal, and continue for ever’ ({ 11). Josephus, 
further, tells ns that 'there la another order of Essenes who 
agree with the rest as to their way of living, and customs, and 
laws, but differ from them in the point of marriage’ (J IS). In 
another passage he makes this remark: ’The doctrine of the 
Essenes is this, that all things are best ascribed to God. They 
teach the Immortality of souls, and esteem that the rewards of 
rghtcousnesa are to be earnestly striven for, and when they 
*®nd what they have dedicated to God Into the temple, they do 
not offer sacrifices, because they have more pure lustrations of 
their own • (Ant x«ii. 1. 6). 

Mncli of wliat Josephus records is confirmed 
by Pliilo, and a single remark may he quoted 
from Pliny ; ‘ There flock to them from afar many 
wlio, wearied of b.attling with the rougli sea of life, 
drift into their system v, 17), We are able, 
without further detail, to understand the leading 
characteristics of the Essenes. They were brethren 
of a common order — an order characterized by a 
ngtd asceticism, more especially in regard to food 
and _ marriage. They cultivated medicinal and 
rnnmcm knowledge. They preserved their books 
with absolute secrecy. Their devotion to Mosaism 
"was fervent. Tliey practised a rudimentary sun- 
worship. They rejected animal sacrifices. They 
l>elievcd in the immortality of the soul only. On 


one side, thej’ were true to their Jewish faith, for, 
in their regard for Moses and the Law and the 
Sabbath, they were simply ‘ Pharisees in a super- 
lative degree ’ (Schiirer, MJE It. ii. 210). But, on 
the other side, in the secrecy of their monastic life, 
in their scorn of marriage, in their incipient sun- 
worship, in tlieir magicri arts, in their rejection 
of animal sacrifice, and in their anthropology and 
doctrine of immortality they show remarkable and 

n liatio divergences from the Pharisaic type of 
aism, and such an influence from extraneous 
tendencies of thought that Essenism may deseir- 
edly be called Gnostic Judaism', and one has diffi- 
culty in believing that it could be Avholly a growth 
from Jewish soil (as Frankel), although it may be 
that it was the carrying out of the idea of a uni- 
versal Jewish priesthood (as Eitsohl). It is not 
material for ns to inquire here as to the sources of 
these foreign customs and tendencies of thought — 
whether from Pythagorean sources (as Zeller), or 
from Parsi influences (as Lightfoot), or from both 
(as Schiirer). One point, however, must be kept 
in view : that the Essenes, in their withdrawal from 
worldly pursuits, and in their doctrine of the im- 
mortality of tlie soul, show the influence of the 
speculative idea that matter is essentially evil 
— an idea which reached a full development in 
Gnosticism. 

We may conclude, then, that Gnostic Ebionism, 
in the form we have described, and as given in 
Epiphanius, has assimilated elements from Essen- 
ism. Its asceticism in meat and in drink, its per- 
sistent rejection of sacrifice, and its speculative 
elements nave come through Essenism. In the 
matter of marriage the Ebionites of Epiphanius 
go back to Pharisaism, or to that milder party of 
Essenes to which Josephus refers. If it be asked 
when the combination could have taken place, the 
answer is clear. Before the fall of Jerusalem a 
filtering do\vn of Christian thought must have 
taken place. After the fall of Jerusalem the 
Essenes disappear as a separate party, and it is 
reasonable to believe that many of them attached 
themselves to the J udseo-Christian Church at Pella, 
observing, as they must have done, the fulfilment 
before their eyes of prophecies uttered by Christ 
in regard to the doom of Jerusalem (cf. Bitschl, 
op. at. p. 223). When they took this step, it 
would be hard to imagine that they left their 
Essenism behind them ; and it would be incred- 
ible that an order and a system of thought so 
definite and so masterful ns Essenism should have 
been without influence in the development of J ewish 
Christianity. 

(4) The form of Ebionism which we have described 
may be illustrated further from the Book of Elkesai 
and the pseudo-Clementine literature. In the one 
we see not merely the essential features of Essene 
Ebionism, but the indications of an effort to propa- 
gate the system westwards; in the other we see 
Essene Ebionism assuming a literary dress. In re- 
' gard to both, while we have the features of Essene 
! or Gnostic Ebionism, as we have already described 
I tliem, we seem to be standing at an advanced stage 
of non-Christian and sjmcretistic Judaism, in which 
an effort is made to eliminate from Mosaism its 
more national and limited elements, and to com- 
mend it to the world as a universal religion. While 
the book of Elkesai and the pseudo-Clementine 
literature have their distinctive peculiarities, yet 
in both .we discern, unth some modifications, the 
features of the Essene Ebionism presented to ns 
by Epiphanius. It will not be necessary liere to 
do more than to indicate generally the system of 
thought in the book of Elkesai and in the psendo- 
Clementines, with their difference.s and agreements 
one with the other, and with Essene Ebionism as 
a whole. See, further, art. Elkesaites. 
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The chief authority for our knowledge of the book of Elkesai 
is Hippolvtus (f/ccr. ix. 8-12, x. 26), whose account is in the 
main confirmed liy EpiphanlusCffar. xix., xxx., Iiii.)and Origcn 
(Eus. UE vi. 38). Hippolytus came into personal contact with 
the Elkesaitcs, met them point by point In argument, and felt 
no littie B.'itiBfaction with himself over the Issue. Ho tolls us 
that in tho time of Oallistus (that is. about the year 222) there 
came to Rome from Syria ‘one called Aloibiades, a cunning 
man, and full of desperation ’ (Beer. ix. 8), who brought wdth 
him a book, Elkesai, tho contents of which had been the subject 
of direct revelation by an angel. Alcibladcs asserted that the 
angel was ‘Son of God,’ and with tho angel wont a female called 
‘ Holy Spirit’ He also declared that ’ there was preached unto 
men a new remission of sins, in the third year of Trajan’s rei^n’ 
(».e. A.n. 100). Hippolytus characterizes this as tho ‘operation 
of a spurious spirit, and tho invention of a heart inflated with 
prido.^ The book, according to Hippolytus, insisted on circum- 
cision and the Law. Its doctrine of Christ was partly Judaistlo 
and partly Gnostic. It taught that Christ was born as other 
men, ‘but that both previously and that frequently again lie 
had been born and would bo born ’ (ix. 0). ‘ [Christ) would thus 
appear and exist, undergoing alternations of birth, and having 
His soul transferred from body to body.’ Hippolytus further 
tells us that the Elkesaitcs ‘devote themselves to [the] tenets of 
mathematicians, and astrologers, and magicians, ns if they were 
true ' (ix. 0). "1110 chief point in ttic sj-stem of Elkesai was its 
doctrine of tho forgiveness of sins. Hlpiwlytus gives us a clear 
account of its teaching on that point. The book lauglit forgive- 
ness of sins on renewed baptism ‘ in (the) name of the Great and 
Host High God, and In [the] name of His Son, the Mighty King,’ 
provided, further, that tlie person being baptized ‘ adjure for 
himself those seven witnesses that have been described in this 
book — the heaven, and the water, and the holy spirits, and tho 
angels of prayer, and the oil, and tlie salt, and the earth’ (ix. 10). 
Such a renewed baptism, along with the magical Incantations of 
Elixsai, was effectual, not for sins only, but for sickness, such ns 
consumption, or for accidents, such ns a dog-bite. Tiic book, 
finally, enjoined that its mysteries should bo kept secret ; ‘ Do 
not recite this account to all men, and guard carefully these 
precepts, because all men arc not faltiiful, nor arc all women 
straightforward ’ (ix. 12). 

From the account of the Elkesaitcs thus given 
by Hippolytus — an account confirmed by Epi- 
phanius and Origen — it is clear that there were 
the strongest nllinities between their tenets and 
those of the Essene Ebionites. Indeed, it may he 
said that the Elkesaitcs were a step in the develop- 
ment of Essene Ebionism (of. Ritschl, op, cit, p. 
222). The Christology, which is the surest test of 
aflinity, is in most respects alike. In both, Adam 
and Christ are identified, and there is the same 
belief in successive incarnations. The Elkesaitcs 
also agreed with the Essene Ebionites in holding 
the obligation of the Law, in rejection of sacrifices 
(ivith a consequent free handling of the OT), hatred 
of St. Paul, abstinence from flesh and wine, frequent 
lustrations, approval of marriage, and secrecy in 
regard to their books, customs, invocations, and 
magical rites. The peculiar element in the book 
and in the beliefs of the Elkesai tes is the doctrine of 
forgiveness through renewed baptisms and magical 
invocations. Undoubtedly, there is present here a 
heathen influence, foreira to Jewish soil. Uhlhom 
has correctly described it as ‘a strong heathen 
naturalistic element’ (art. ‘ Elkesaiten,’ in PRE% 
Probably this doctrine of forgiveness through re- 
newed baptism was meant to take the place of the 
OT sacrifices (cf. Clem. Recog, i. 39). 

On the whole, then, we may conclude that the 
differences between the Essene Ebionites and the 
Elkesaites were small, practically tlie only point 
of divergence being the new doctrine of forgiveness. 
The roots of Elkesaism, as of Essene Ebionism, go 
back to that period after the fall of Jerusalem 
which, according to Hegesippus, was the birthday 
of sectarianism (Eus. HE lii. 32). In Elkesai, 
Essene Ebionism in the beginning of the 3rd cent., 
and under strong heathen influences, took a step 
in a direction away both from Judaism and from 
Catholic Christianity, the impelling influence prob- 
ably being a desire to commend its tenets to the 
world by the fiction of a new revelation. In the 
pseudo -Clementine literature, as we shall see, 
Essene Ebionism developed in other directions, 
equally removed from Judaism, but less out of 
touch ivith the spirit of Catholic Christianity. 

(5) The pseudo-Clementine literature consists of 


three works — one containing twenty Homilies \ 
another generally known as tlie Recognitions, and 
preserved in a translation byRufinus; and, thirdly, 
an Epitome of tho Homilie-s— a work of little sig- 
nificance. Tho literature, which is spurious but of 
great iniportance, goes under tho name of the well- 
Imown Clement of Rome. The problems connected 
with this literature are varied and intricate, ivhile 
the uncertainties associated with it are among the 
most numerous in Church history and doctrine. 
Indeed, the only statements which may be made 
with certainty are that tho literature is not from 
the hand of Clement of Rome, and that it is the 
literary dress of a Gnostic Ebionism. It may, fur- 
ther, be said that the Ebionism is not so stringent 
as in Elkesaism, and that much greater 8tre.ss is 
laid on Christian elements. The pseudo-Clementine 
literature cannot bo ignored by any historian of the 
early Church, though we may rightly refuse to 
agree with the extravagant claims of Baur, and 
majy doubt if it gives such ‘brilliant disclosures’ 
(Hilgcnfcld) ns some criti&i imagine. 

The problems connected with the pseudo-Clementine litera- 
ture may be briefly stated, though a discussion of them cannot 
find a place here, 'riiero is, for one, the problem as to whether 
the pscudo-CIcmcnllnes or tho book of Elkesai has the priority 
in time. The conclusion accepted generally (though not by 
RlUcbl) Is that the pseudo-Clementines presuppose the book 
and doctrine of the ’'Jkesaites. Connected with this is the 
problem of date, whiCj it is impossible to solve until the further 
problem is settled as to the priority of the parts. How difficult 
and intricate the latter problem is becomes at once clear when 
it is seen how divided opinion is among ‘the most eminent 
critics.’ Baur, Schliemann, Hhlhom (at first), and Lightfoot 
give the priority to the Homiiies ; Ritschl, Lcchler, Hilgenfeld, 
and Salmon, to the Eeeoynitions. It the Eeeognititms is first 
in point of time, Ita date may be as early as l.D. 140 ; if second 
In point of time, tho date may be towards the middle of the 
Srd century. On tlie whole the position may be assumed here 
that the literature, at least in tlie present form, belonjrs to the 
earlier part of the Srd century. Tlie trend of opinion Is in 
favour of the view that both the Eom. and the Heeog. are 
based on a common source such ns the Ketygma of Peter, the 
historical contents of which may be best seen in the Eeeog,, tho 
doctrinal in the Homilies. There is a further problem as to 
the aim of the writer or writers. It is conceded that the litera- 
ture is coloured throughout by Ebionism, but it is not clear if 
it was meant solely as an Ebionitic propaganda. On this poipt 
very diverse views are held, ns Hamack’s. that in the Bomiltu 
wo have a Catholic revision of a heterodox original, or Bigg’s, 
that we have an Ebionitic revision of an older Catholic original. 
There is, finally, the problem of Uic place of writing — whether 
Rome or Syria, or both. 

In this welter of opinions and tangle of problems, one hesi- 
tates to express any opinion ; but it seems to the present loiter, 
on the whole, most probable that the Recognitions is prior in 
time, ns it is certainly nearer to Catholic sentiment, and leffl 
nnti-rnuline, tlian the Bomiliet. Further, it is probable that 
the literature, ns a whole, hails from Syria, that it belongs to 
the earlier part of the Srd cent., and that it bwirs a cloM 
relation to Essene Ebionism, whctlier the Ebionism was in 
the original or engrafted on it. Probably, also, the pseudo- 
Clementines have some connexion, but by way of reduwon, 
with the Marcionites, with their developed dualism, and thur 
extravagant ultra-Pauline tendencies. To the authors of the 
pseudo-Clementine literature Christianity was not the_ suddM 
and unhislorical thing Marcion supposed it to be ; Christianity 
was purified ilosaism, and Adam and Christ were one. 

When we consider the teaching of the pseudo-CTemcntines, 
apart from questions of origin and apart from the literary form 
in which tho teaching is dressed (‘ Tcndenz-roman ’), we cannot 
fail to observe the Ebionism in which the literature is steeped. 
Certainly its parts are not all equally Ebionitic, for it is plain 
tliat in the kecognitions the stamp of Ehionism is much less 
marked than in the Bomilies. The writer of the Eecogmltons 
is, on the one hand, much less Judaistic, ns in his practii^ 
ignoring of circumcision; and, on the other, much nearer the 
Catholic standpoint, ns in his rejection of the anti-Pauhne 
passages which ho probably found in tho original of his worK. 
But, ns a whole, the literature presents us with the features 
already familiar to us in Essene Ebionism. Compared, for 
instance, with the book of Elkesai, the pseudo-Clementines 
hold substantially the same Christology. They view Jewish 
law and custom from the same standpoint. In their rejection 
'of sacrifice, in their refusal to accept St. Paul's teaching, m 
their encouragement of marriage, in their abstinence from 
animal food, and in the concealment and secrecy enjoined on 
their adherents, they attach themselves to the same syncretistio 
and Judioo-Christian type of thought which we have seen to be 
characteristic of the Elkesaites and of Essene Ebionism 
ally. As a whole, the system departs from the book of Elkesai 
mainly on two points; (o) in toe toning down of the ngiu 
demand for circumcislom and (6) in its silence with regard to 
the peculiar doctrine of Elkesai on forgiveness. 
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In the Christology of the psendo-Clementinee, 
the most striking feature is the doctrine of the 
7’r«< Prophet. It the aim of life is to obtain the 
highest good, knowledge is essential. God has, 
indeed, revealed Himself at the beginning, but sin 
has intervened. The True Prophet, therefore, be- 
comes necessaiy. Ho has come again and again. 
Ho has come in the seven pillars of the world — 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Moses ; and finally, he has come in Christ. Christ, 
Moses, and Adam are incarnations of the True 
Prophet (ilom. ii. 6, iih 11, 20, 49; Rccog. i. 16, 
40, 41 ; cf. Itecog. i. 45, ‘a man over men, who is 
Christ Jesus ’), Thus to follow Moses or to believe 
Christ leads equally to salvation, for, ‘ there being 
one teaching by both, God accepts him who has 
believed cither of these ’ {Horn. viii. 6). According 
to the pseudo-Clementines, therefore, ‘Christiani^ | 
is simply reformed Judaism’ (Baur, Dopmengcsch. 
vol. i. ), or, ns Niedner puts it, ' Christianity is only a 
restoration of the primitive religion in time, and an 
enlargement of it in space’ {Kirchengesek.^, Berlin, 
1806, p. 246). Clearly, however, in the Christology 
thus presented there is no room for the Deity of 
Clirist. He is simply a created being. On the 
point of Christ’s Deity, the pseudo-Clementines 
leave no doubt, for Peter is made to say: ‘Our 
Lord neither asserted that there were gods except 
tlie Creator of all, nor did Ho proclaim Himself to 
be God, but He with reason pronounced blessed 
him who called Him the Son of that God who has 
arranged the universe ’ {Horn. xvi. 15). 

llclcrcnce has nlrcocly been mode in this article to ‘the 
brilliant dieclosurcs' which B»ur and the Tubingen echool have 
found In the j>scado<!Iementine literature. With Baur It 
holda a pre-eminent place. The theory of the development of 
Catholicity, eo earnestly advocated by Baur and so candidly 
abandoned by llltechl, gives o central place to this literature. 
Baur’* theor}' was that the early Church was profoundly Ebion- 
Itic. Between Jewish Christianity and Eblonlsm there was ' a 
Very dose identity,' and 'Jewish Christianity in general was a 
kind of Eblonltlsm ’ {Kirehmgetch. i. 182 (Eng. tr.l). Baur postu- 
lated * conflict in the early Church between Ebionism, s.e. 
Jewish ChrisUanlty. and Paulinism. Catholicity at the close of 
the 2nd cent, was Intelligible only as the result of * conflict 
between two opposing forces— Ebionism on the one hand, and 
Paullnism on the other; ond through this conflict the par- 
tlcularism of Judaism (‘the aristocratic claims of Jewish 
particularism' lop, eit, p, 113J) developed into the universalism 
of Christianity. To Baur the conflict was clearly discernible in 
the iweudo-Clemcntlnea, and In tlio controversy between Simon 
Veter and Simon Jlogiis. The one was a representative of 
Jewish Christianity (i.e. Ebionism) ; tlie other was the repre- 
sentative of I'aulinism (i.e. Gentile Christianity). Simon 
Jlagus was unmistakably a pseudonym for St. Paul (op. cit. 
p. M). Simon Magus was nothing but a caricature of the 
Apostle Pout. Such was Bauris theory, which it is needless to 
criticize at length. It will be sutliclent here to say that such 
a theorj- destroy* the historical personality of Simon llagus, 
who is regarded in the pseudo-Clementines as the historic 
embodiment of all heresy. It is not denied here that this litera. 
ture, as a whole, reject* St. Paul, and one passage In the 
fJomaies (xi-li. 10) has an unmistakable reference to the Apostle 
of Uie Gentiles. Nothing else could have been expected from 
the Ebionism in which the pseudo-Clementine* are soaked. 
Ikirlhcr, it Is absolutely clear that Ebionism was something 
more than Jewish Christianltv, and the Khlonltes, instead of 
being co-extensive with Jewish Christians, were really confined 
to a small area, and hod little infiuence west of Syria. 

HI. CoxchVSIOK , — Out inquiry is almost over. 
The Ebionites os a sect continued into the 5th 
cent,, and gradually disappeared (Tbeodoret, Hccr. 
Fab. ii. 11). Nothing else could have been looked 
for. They liad taken a false direction, which led 
lbe_m more and more away from the cliannd in 
wliich tlio Church’s life flowed full and free. 
Catholic Christianity swept past them. They 
moved further and further aivay until all progress 
Was barred against them. "WTille the Church’s life 
and doctrine developed into Catholicity, strong 
and clear, Ebionism more and more degenerated, 
until its elements were absorbed either in bitter 
Judaism or in tmculent heathenism. Catholic 
CImstinnily gained nothing from Ebionism, un- 
icia in that reflex way which heresy often has of 
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causing the Church to make sure of its ground and 
to mature its Christologj*. 

LmmATunr.— The ancient authorities are referred to in the 
course of the article. In modem literature the following are 
Important in o study of Ebionism : Gieselcr, ‘ Ueher dl* 
Nazaraer und Ebioniten' In Staudlin-Tzichiraer's Arehit, Iv. 2 
(1816) ; Baur, de Ebxonitarum Origin* (1831), also Kirehtngtsch. 
(1853, Eng, tr. 1878), and Vorltt. aber dit ehristl. Dojmenyetch. 
h865-6S) : Schllemann, Dit Cltmtntinen^nebst dtn ttrvandttn 
Sehr(fUn und dtm Ebionititmus (1841) ; Schwtgler, Das noth, 
apost. Ztitaller (1840); Hilgenfeld, Dit CUment. Reco<jnitiontn 
und Bomilim (1618), also Ketztrgeteh. dtt UrchrUtoithvms 
(1881): Uhlbom, Die Uomilim und Jitcognilionen (1851); 
Kitsch], Die Entttehung dtr altiathol. ffircA*3(1857); Domer, 
Bist. of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ (Eng. tr. 1801-3); Hagenbacb, Bist. of Doctrines (Eng. 
tr. 1880-1): Lightfoot, Galatians (ISSl), Colossians (1882); 
Lechler, Aposlolie and Post-Aposiolie Times (Eng. tr. 1886); 
Schurer, GJV^ (BJP, 1885-90); Zahn, Gesch. d. NT Kanons 
(1SS8); Hamaclc, Dogmengeseh.3 (1893, Eng. tr. lS91-;9); 
Fisher, Bist. of Christian Doctrine (ISOO); Rainy, The Ancient 
Catholic Church (1902); artt. in PRB^ ('Ebioniten,' 'Elkesa- 
Iten,' • Clementinen '), DCD (1877-80), DCG (1900): also Church 
Bistories ol Gieseler, Neander, Hase, Eobertson, Schafl, Moeller, 
Kurtz. \V. Beveridge. 

ECLIPSE.— See Peodiqies and Portents. 

ECONOMICS.— I. Connotation of tte term.— 
Economics originally meant the administration of 
household resources, being the English form of 
olKovopurii (sc. rixfv)- Aristotle, in the first hook 
of the Politics, thus defines it as hou.iehold man- 
agement, including the treatment of slaves. The 
word * economy ’ is, however, now used in a much 
wider sense, being applicable to the prudent 
management of all Kinds of resources and posses- 
sions — the utiliiation of material goods, of time, 
of thought, or of labour, in such a manner as to 
avoid waste. It is not confined to a special de- 
partment of human activity, but denotes a future 
that may wipear in any branch. To Aristotle 
‘ Political Economy,’ which is now synonymous 
with Economics, would have appeared to he a con- 
tradiction in terms ; and oven in the present usage 
of the word ‘ economy,’ the prefixing of ‘ political ’ 
is apt to suggest the science or art of managing 
the resources, and especially the finances, of a 
State. This would lead to quite an inadequate 
conception of the subject, for, though Economics 
includes the management of State resources in 
such directions as taxation, and is intimately con- 
cerned with State regulation of industrial and 
commercial activities by factory legislation, tariff 
policies, land laws, and the like, it considers also 
the ways in which individuals, groups, and organ- 
izations within the State establish relations ivith 
one another for the purpose of increasing their 
means and administering their resources. As the 
resources of the community are managed far more 
by the spontaneous activities of individuals and 
groups than by the direct intervention of Govern- 
ments, Economics is concerned chiefly with the 
former. It inquires how man obtains the goods 
which satisfy his wants, explains the causes 
upon wliicli the material well-being of mankind 
depends, and treats of all activities by which goods 
aro produced, exchanged, and distributed among 
the individuals and classes of which society is 
composed. Economics has frequently been de- 
scribed as the science of wealth, hut this, like 
most brief definitions, is apt to mislead ; and 
indeed, economists themselves have sometimes 
carelessly written as if mankind existed for the 
purpose of increasing the quantity of material 
wealth. This over-emphasis on one phase of the 
study was responsible for its being dubbed 
by Carlyle ‘ the dismal science^’ and for the view 
still sometimes expressed that it i.s ‘ sordid.’ But 
the economist, oi all men, should most clearly 
understand that wealth is subservient to a further 
puipose, and is not in itself the final goal of man’s 
activity. Thus, while in one aspect it is true to 
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say that Economics is the science of wealth, in 
another, and more important, aspect it is a part 
of the study of man. Wealth is for his consumji- 
tion, is a necessary basis of his activities ; but it 
is only in so far as it becomes subservient to man’s 
interests that it is of importance in economic 
study. 

2 . The social and political aspects. — The change 
of standpoint which accounts for the preference 
for the broader term ‘Economics’ is duo to the 
increasing emphasis upon social rather than upon 
political activities. At first economic literature 
was distinctively political, its aim being the 
attainment of a sound system of public finance, 
and even the increase of tlie wealth of the citizens 
was considered a matter for State regulation as 
a means to the replenishment of the public ex- 
chequer and the provision of the sinews of war. 
Gradually, however, the promoting of the material 
welfare of the people began to be considered less 
from the point of view of politics and public 
finance, a great impetus being given to this move- 
ment by the French Physiocrats in the latter half 
of the 18th cent., Avho insisted that the network 
of State regulations for the enrichment of the 
people defeated its own end, and that it was not 
the business of the statesman to make laws for 
the increase of Avealth, but to discover tlie laws of 
Nature which themselves operate for the highest 
welfare of the people, and to guard these laws 
from violation and encroachment. Hence to 
Quesnay (Droit natnrel, in E. Daire, Physiocrates, 
Paris, 1846) and his followers, Economics became 
the theory of how natural laws worked in an 
orderly sequence for the establishment of the 
greatest well-being of the people ; and the chief 
object of the science Avas the understanding of the 
conditions imposed by Nature upon human action 
in the promoting of material Avelfare. Under this 
mode of thought, freedom of industry and trade 
became the dominant doctrine as against the de- 
tailed regulation of every branch of economic 
activity by the State ; and in its most extreme 
form it led to the maxim of laissez-faire (q.v.). 

The influence of tliese Physiocratic preconcep- 
tions upon Adam Smith was very considerable, 
for, although it is a great exaggeration to say that 
he was completely under the dominance of the 
French speculations, he also formulated much of 
his teaching in terms of the ‘system of natural 
liberty,’ and urged that if Nature Avere only left 
alone it would enrich the people much more 
efTectually than did the method of governmental 
interference. However defective this vieAv may 
subsequently have proved (cf. Competition), the 
immediate result Avas that Economics became a 
study of the processes of production, distribution, 
and exchange of Avealth as accomplished by the 
spontaneous co-operation of men rather than by 
the action of Governments. Indeed, the revolt 
from State regulation tended to pass toAvards the 
opposite extreme of non-interference in matters 
of industry and commerce, save for the provision 
of the necessary revenue to the public exchequer 
and the prevention of fraud. Economics became 
a social science, and, despite important changes 
during the last century, it is still more concerned 
with social than Avith political or private actiAU- 
ties. This by no means implies that economic 
writings had less effect upon politics ; they had 
more. Pitt, Huskisson, Peel, and Cobden took 
Adam Smith as their authority in the abolition 
of restrictions on foreign commerce, on domestic 
trade, and on freedom of combination. Ricardo 
exercised a profound influence upon banking legis- 
lation and the abolition of the com laAvs ; Malthus 
upon the reform of the poor laAvs. Nevertheless, 
in the early stages of the development of Econo- 


mics as a social science there Avas a certain nar- 
roAvness that arose partly from the simplified 
presupposition of the beneficence of natural 
forces, and partly from the fact that the econo- 
mists Avere so foAV in number and so closely agreed 
that adeouate criticism avos lacking. The indus- 
trial conuitions of England in the early years of 
the 10th cent, were also somcAvhat exceptional, 
peculiar both to the time and to the country, so 
that doctrines derived from the study of them 
Avorc found to bo defective Avhen applied to otlier 
times and places. 

During the latter half of the 19th cent,, criti- 
cism and opposition arose both Avithin and Avithout 
the ranks of professed economists, and the de- 
velopment of fuller analysis has led to changes in 
both the mental and the moral attitude. There has 
been an abandonment of inelastic dogmas, so that 
it is no longer possible to formulate brief economic 
creeds and catechisms ; the modifications due to 
changes of conditions have shown that the appli- 
cation of principles is relative to time and place. 
Modem economists could no longer bo appealed to 
against all forms of State interference, as poli- 
ticians appealed to economic Avritings in the early 
19th cent, as a Aveapon against factory legislation. 
Economics, too, had come to bo traditionally re- 
garded os concerned Avith the increase of riches, 
and there avos some Avarrant for the complaints of 
Carlyle and Ruskin that, Avhile abundant atten- 
tion AVOS dcA'oted to the production of wealth, too 
little thought Avas given to its distribution in such 
AA’ays as to improve the condition of the poorer 
classes. To-day there is a perceptible shifting of 
emphasis from the acquisition of wealth to the 
abolition of poverty, from production to distribu- 
tion ; and the most recent text-books treat the 
subject-matter throughout Avith constant reference 
to the material and moral Avelfare of humanitv. 
Though his primary business is the scientific study 
and interpretation of facts, the economist never 
loses sight of this practical aim of affording 
guidance for social life and reform. 

3 . Relation of Economics to Ethics.— As a 
social science. Economics is concerned AA'ith the 
intricate and complex actions and motives of man, 
and therefore it is closely related to Ethics. It is 
true that it is no part of the function of a positive 
science to pronounce ethical judgments, but even 
the positive science cannot neglect the fact that 
moral considerations often affect man’s conduct in 
business life, and must be given a place in the same 
manner as the facts of phj'sical Nature Avhich also 
condition economic activitj'. But the relation is 
much closer in passing to applied Economics, and 
the increased attention devoted to the problem of 
distribution of Avealth has brought questions of 
justice into greater prominence, as in the demand 
for a ‘ fair Avage.’ Some have denied that Eco- 
nomics is at all concerned Avith this ethical aspect 
of problems, and would confine it rigidly to toe 
positive science. Others, indeed, have carried abs- 
traction still further by excluding even those 
moral factors Avhich admittedly influence mans 
conduct in business life, thus creating a purely 
fictitious person, ‘the economic man,’ Avho pursues 
AA’ealth along the line of least resistance, and is not 
deflected from this course by any other motive 
than aversion to labour and the desire for enjoy- 
ment, No such man exists, and no social science 
worthy of the name can confine itself to the study 
of such an abstraction. Yet even those Avho 
readily admit that man must be dealt Avith os 
he is sometimes deny that questions of justice 
can be treated by the economist, so that the 
result for a long time Avas that many of the most 
vital problems of social welfare Avere ■ treated 
neither by Ethics nor by Economics. There AA’as 
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even a prevalent idea that the two were in con- 
flict, and that an elastic conscience was an eco- 
nomic virtue. Clearly, however, such a sharp 
division cannot be maintained. It cannot be a 
matter of indifierence to the economist whether 
capitalistic combinations and trusts adopt im- 
moral practices, or whether the adoption of a 
protective policy leads to corruption. Still less 
can he ignore the question whether a more equal 
diffusion of wealth is conducive to the highest 
Avelfare, even though it should involve a might 
check to wealth production.^ 

This intermixture of ethical and economic con- 
siderations need not lead the economist into the 
deeper controversies that lie entirely beyond the 
scope of his science. For his practical purposes 
the precise meaning of ‘ the good ’ is less important 
than the fact that among moralists of different 
schools there is a general consensus of opinion 
regarding the desirability of such and such a 
change in social life. A problem relating to mone- 
tary media or banking practice may present little 
or no ethical aspect, but labour problems which 
are claiming an increasing share of public atten- 
tion cannot be regarded as adequately treated j 
without due consideration of ethical factors, and 
those who speak with authority in the name of 
Economics now fully recognize the necessity for 
this wider outlook. 

Whether, indeed, ethical and economic considera- 
tions may conie into conflict in particular cases is 
doubtful. Honesty is not necessarily the best 
policy for a particular individual from the stand- 
point of the acquisition of wealth ; illustrations to 
the contrary are too numerous to admit of doubt. 
But for society as a whole, honesty is an economic 
as well as a moral virtue. No doubt, too, a com- 
munity may sometimes gain immediately in ma- 
terial wealth by actions that the moralist would 
condemn, and it is surely true that an act which 
marks a moral gain to society may result in im- 
mediate material loss. But in the long run it is 
doubtful whether the conflict can subsist ; and, as 
a rule, if not universally, that which is from the 
standpoint of society economically injurious is 
likely to be ethically uTong, while that which is 
ethically good is likely to be economically advan- 
tageous. This consideration suggests that it is 
quite as important for the moralist to give due 
weight to the economic forces as it is for tlie 
economist to recognize the ethical aspects of social 
problems. The former is probably suH'ering from 
greater neglect than the latter. 

4 . Economic method. — Disputes regarding 
method at one time threatened to divide econo- 
mists into different schools, but they have now 
almost ceased. There is no peculiarly economic 
method of study, and, though the relative import- 
ance of analysis and the search for facts varies 
with the problem under discussion, eacli is as in- 
effective alone as is a single blade of a pair of 
scissors. The controversies about the inductive 
and deductive, historical and analytical, concrete 
and abstract methods have yielded place to a 
general agreement that every method is correct in 
proportion to its fruitfulneb in solving tlie par- 
ticular problem, and that in most cases a com- 
bination of methods proves most valuable. Thus, 
while generalization from historical or statistical 
data is predominantly enqiloycd in most of the 
problems of production, deduction is relatively 
more important in dealing with the complexities 
of distribution or such related matters as the in- 
cidence of taxation, where the plurality of causes 
and intermixture of eflects baflle purely inductive 
treatment. There was unquestionably a tendency 
among the economists of the first half of the 19th 
cent, to employ the abstract method too exclu- 


sively, and to apply the resulting generalizations 
too hastily, and the protests of the historical 
school, combined with the advance of statistical 
science, have led to the fuller application of quan- 
titative and comparative tests. Much progress 
has still to be made in such quantitative anwysia 
before a thorough estimate can be made of the 
relative strength of various economic forces, but 
the economist is frequently handicapped on this 
side by the inadequacy of existing statistical data. 
Nevertlieless, there has been a marked advance in 
this direction, which might well be illustrated by 
a comparison of the English Poor Law Keport of 
1834, proceeding almost exclusively on a priori 
methods of reasoning, with the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the same subject in 1909, in 
which quantitative analysis plays a much larger 
part. The same feature is evident in comparing 
the Free Trade controversy of to-day with that of 
Cobden’s time. 

In other directions economic method has been 
influenced by psychological analysis. Jevons in 
England, Walras in Switzerland, and Menger in 
Austria simultaneously worked out a theory of 
value from the side of demand, on the basis of the 
psychology of choice, which proved complementary 
to the older theory that started from the side of 
cost of production. It supplied the fundamental 
principles of a theory of consumption. Hitherto 
the economist has generally been compelled to 
establish his own psychological principles, since 
they were not sufficiently prepared for his use by 
the psychologist ; but it seems probable that the 
future development of Experimental Psychology 
will have an important bearing upon deductive 
Economics. 

Even more fruitful bos been the application of 
biological conceptions to social and economic life, 
though their uncritical use has sometimes been 
mischievous by pushing analogies so far that 
they become untrue. Formerly economists had 
attempted to explain man’s actions by the cate- 
gories of Physics, and society was treated as if it 
were a machine. The interactions of men’s wills 
and motives in economic life were explained in 
terms of stress and strain, attraction and repul- 
sion. The principle of the composition of forces 
was thought by J. S. Mill { Autobiography, London, 
1873, p. 159 f.) to afford a key to economic method 
by adding • the separate effect of one force to the 
separate effect of the other.’ But, while this 
method is frequently useful as_a first approxima- 
tion, it generally makes the invalid assumption 
that economic problems are concerned with ex- 
ternal forces operating upon objects which them- 
selves remain unchanged. This was felt to be 
much too external a conception for a social science. 
Tims, the effects of an increase of wages in a trade 
might be studied on the mechanical method by 
showing how relative wages and profits act as 
forces attracting or driving away labour and 
capital ; but this would not yield a complete analy- 
sis, because tlie increased wage would tend to 
affect the elficiency of the worker and possibly of 
the business organization, so that there is an ob- 
vious analogy to functional adaptation in Biology. 
The step from physical to biological analogies has 
thus marked a great advance, emphasizing the 
mutual dependence of the welfare of the whole 
and the parts, of difierentiation and integration, 
and humanizing economic study. But it has also 
led to much inaccurate thought, the difference be- 
tween biological and economic plienomena having 
frequently been ignored in the first enthusiasm of 
the discovery of analogies. The ‘struggle for ex- 
istence’ in economic life has been treated in a 
narrowly individualistic way, and the ‘ survival 
of the fattest’ has been said to necessitate unre- 
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stricted competition, while it was forgotten that 
morally inferior men sometimes display greater 
ability in obtaining for themselves advantages 
from the environment, and that many competi- 
tors are favoured, while others are irrationally 
handicapped, before they enter upon the economic 
‘struggle.’ These crude uses of biological cate- 
gories, however, are confined to the minor writers, 
and intelligently construed biological methods 
have contributed greatly to economic advance, for 
the two sciences have a subject-matter which is 
similar, in respect that the internal structure and 
nature change as well as the external conditions 
and outward form. 

5 . Economic laws. — Two circumstances have 
combined to create much popular misunderstand- 
ing regarding the nature of economic laws. On 
the one hand, the close relation of Economic 
Science to Ethics and Politics has frequently given 
rise to the erroneous impression that economic 
laws prescribe or forbid certain courses of con- 
duct. On the other hand, the old association of 
the science with the 18th cent, beliefs regarding 
the natural and with the policy of laissez-faire led 
to the idea that, if only economic forces were left 
alone, they would work for the highest social wel- 
fare. Once it was understood, however, that the 
beneficence which was claimed for the natural and 
unfettered action of economic forces presumed that 
most of the institutions of the time, like rights 
of property, inheritance, and a criminal law, were 
‘natural,’ while only certain ill-defined kinds of 
regulations were violations of Nature, this concep- 
tion was abandoned. For the economist is no 
longer under the impression that, with the excep- 
tion of a few details which he does not like, the 
institutions of the present day are natural, so 
that economic forces may safely remain unchecked 
within the limits of the existing social system. 
On the contrary, the social problem is very largely 
one of regulating and directing the economic forces 
so that they may work more surely towards social 
well-being, and this may involve considerable 
changes in the institutions which were formerly 
regarded as natural and taken for granted. Eco- 
nomic laws are, like the laws of Physics, merely 
statements of the relations between phenomena 
expressed in the indicative mood, as contrasted 
with laws in the moral and juristic senses of the 
word. When, therefore, a proposal is condemned 
as violating economic laws, tlie speaker is almost 
certainly confusing the diflerent meanings of the 
word ‘ law.’ It is true that no Government can 
change or destroy an economic law, thougli it may 
change the economic conditions that give signifi- 
cance to it. All that it asserts is that given 
causes will, ceteris paribus, lead to certain lesults ; 
and in that sense the law is inviolable. Yet the 
statesman may get rid of the causes or introduce 
otlier forces which counteract the effect. But, 
whether it is desired to strengthen or to check 
the action of economic laws, it is obviously im- 
portant first to understand their working, since it 
IS usually far easier to accomplish a desired result 
by harnessing and directing them into proper 
channels tlian by struggling against them. 

6 . Development of economic thought. — In the 
foregoing remarks upon its meaning, scope, and 
method, reference has been made to some of the 
more prominent changes in economic thought. 
.-Mthough used by Aristotle, it remains true that 
in the present sense of the term ‘ Economics ’ is 
essentially a modern science. It is, indeed, usual 
to refer to Adam Smith as its founder, but this 
does not mean that he was the fir.st to write 
upon economic subjects. On nearly every part of 
Economics there had been previous writers, and 
some topics, such as foreign trade, money, and 


taxation, had quite a considerable literature of 
their o^vn. But he so entirely recast the subject, 
combining the English and French doctrines and 
weaving them into a connected scientific whole, 
that the Wealth of Nations (1776) marks as 
great a departure in Economics as the system 
of Copernicus did in Astronomy. 

The industrial life of Greece and Eome was 
based upon slavery, domestic manufacture, and 
petty commerce. Discussions on the principle of 
private property are found, division of labour had 
been utilized to a moderate degree, but the chief 
feature of modem industry was lacking, for in- 
dustrial capital played no large part in production. 
Public finance anci the nature of money certainly 
occupied the attention of writers of antiquity ; but, 
apart from an occasional anticipation of modem 
theories, there is little in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture that has any direct significance for modem 
economic life. The industrial conditions were not 
such as to direct attention to the problems which 
present themselves most acutely at the present 
day. In mediteval times the slave was disappear- 
ing before the free labourer, but industry was still 
on a petty scale and there was little industrial 
capital. Economic speculation was intermingled 
with theological and moral questions — the deter- 
mination of a just price, usury doctiines, and 
luxury exemplifying tne topics discussed. On the 
Avhole it became little more than a casuistical 
system of mles for business conduct. After the 
Reformation, the introduction of printing, the 
discovery of trade routes to the East, and the in- 
flux of precious metals from the New World, tliero 
were hundreds of books and pamphlets on economic 
subjects before the middle of tlie 18tli cent,, 
usually relating to particular controversies con- 
nected wth monetary matters and foreign trade. 
As local industrial regulation gave place to 
national, the Mercantile Theory (cf. Commerce) 
became dominant, with its demand for freedom 
of exportation and its doctrine of the balance of 
trade. There was a great advance in the analysis 
of problems of production and exchange, but the 
separation of a wage-earning class and the rise of 
capital were only beginning to tum attention to 
problems of profit, wages, and labour. 

It was when the old industrial order was thus 
passing away and capitalism was in its infancy 
that Adam Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth oj Nations appeared. Much 
of it is polemical, being aimed against the in- 
numerable rules and regulations for the conduct 
of trade which had lost any justification they may 
formerly have had in the conditions of the time. 
The Physiocratic writers in France had alre.idy 
laid stress upon the natural law of freedom before 
the publication of the Wealth of Nations, but it 
has now been made clear, by the publication of 
the notes of his lectures taken by a student, that 
Adam Smith was teaching very similar ideas^m 
the University of Glasgow as early as 1763 
{Lectures on Justice, Pohcc, Revenue, and Anns, 
delivered in the University of Glasgow, reported by 
a Student in 176S, and edited by Edwin Cannan, 
Oxford, 1896). Despite an occasional confusion of 
economic laws with ethical precepts, which arose 
from the preconceptions regarding the natural, his 
exposition of the principles of freedom of trade was 
so forcible and so opportune that it profoundly 
allected legislation. 

But the Wealth of Nations also_ contained a 
scientific treatise on value and the distribution of 
wealth, and here the French economists had anti- 
cipated him and exercised a strong influence niion 
him. Turgot, in his Reflexions sur la formation 
et la distribution des richesses (1770 ; Eng. tr. 
edited by W. J. Ashley, New York, 1898), gave » 
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theory of wages, profits, interest, and rent which 
was largely coloured by the Physiocratic doctrine 
that agriculture alone j’-iekled a net product over 
the expenses of production, while manufacture 
merely changed the shajje of materials already ! 
produced, adding a value corresponding strictly i 
uith the useful materials consumed by the arti- 
sans during the period of labour; arid commerce 
merely changed the place of materials without 
increasing the wealth of the country. The theory 
of distribution received fuller development at the 
hands of Adam yinith, and, though he did not 
accept the view that agriculture alone was pro- 
ductive, but extended the conception to manufac- 
ture and commerce, he still thought that the 
first was productive in a special sense. 

‘ In agriculture nature labours along with man ; and, though 
her labour costs no expense, its produce has its value, as well 
as that oi the most expensive workmen’; while *no equal 
quantity of productive labour employed in manufactures can 
ever octaision so great a reproduction. In them nature docs 
nothing ; man does all ' {Wealth of JXaticnus, bk. ii. ch. v.y. 

The Wsis of this assertion appears to be that 
land yields a surplus in the shape_ of rent in 
addition to wages and profits ; yet this fact is not 
due to the greater bounty of Isature in work on 
the soil than in other industrial pursuits, but 
rather to the limitations and variations of that 
bounty. Now, when natural forces iiave been 
exploited on a large scale for manufacturing and 
mercantile purposes, it is futile to ask whether 
Nature contributes more to production on the 
land than to other forms of production. The main 
doctrines of Smith regarding the distribution of 
wealth did not difler essentially from those of 
Turgot, though he departed further from the 
I’hysiooratic theory and gave more emphasis to 
the industrial, as distinguished from the agri- 
cultural, system. Francis Hutcheson, Hume, 
Stcuart, and other English writers had also made 
important contributions to economic theory before 
1776, bnt, as Marshall (Principles of Economics^, 
London, 1907, i. 757) says, 

* Adanj Smith’s breadth wag suffident to include all that was 
best in all his contemporaries, French and Einglish ; and, thotifrh 
he undoubtedly borrowed much from others, yet, the more one 
compares him with those who M*ent before and those who came 
after him, the finer does his genius appear, the broader his 
knowledge, and the more well-balancea his Jud^ent. . . . 
Wherever he differs from his predecessors, he Is more nearly 
right than they ; while there is scarcely an economic truth now 
knouTi of w'hicn he did not get some glimpse. And, since he 
was the first to write a treatise on iveaUh in all its chief social 
aspects, he might on this ground alone have a claim to be re* 
garded as the founder of modem economics/ His highest 
claim to have made an epoch in thought, according to the 
same authority, is that * he was the first to make a careful and 
scientific inquiry into the manner in which value measures 
human motive* — a theory which gave a common centre and 
unity to the science. 

The Industrial Kevolution, which was only be- 
ginning in Adam Smith’s time, soon proceeded 
apace, for "Watt discovered the steam-engine in 
the ^me year that the Wealth of Nations was 
published. New problems arose as the factory 
system superseded the domestic system of pro- 
duction, and, as England was industrially far in 
advance of any other nation, the discussion of them 
took place chiefly in that country. In the hands 
of Ricardo and Malthus, therefore, the develop- 
ment and extension of Adam Smith’s principles 
had the directly practical aim of contributing to- 
wards the solution of the special problems of the 
emly years of the 19th cent., and this work they 
did very effectively. Freedom of trade was non- 
more necessaiy than ever; questions of distribu- 
tion became more acute with the growth of the 
business unit and the increased number of wage- 
earners, so that the relation of wages to profit was 
a prominent feature of discussion; the condition 
of the poor and the influence of the poor-laws were 
seen in the contributions of Malthns ; the effects 
of the restrictions upon importation of corn led to 


an elucidation of the theory and nature of rent ; 
while the financial difficnlties of the period of the 
French war and the suspension of specie payment 
by the Bank of England caused a development in 
monetary theory. Tlie Malthusian theory seemed 
to warrant the view that the poor condition of the 
labouring classes was due to the fact that when 
wages rose above the level of subsistence there was 
a tendency for population to increase and force 
them down again. Ricardo strengthened this 
view in one way by his theory of rent, which 
showed the tendency to diminishing returns from 
increased applications of labour to land, and also 
that the surplus produce above the margin of 
cultivation went to the owners of the soil. By a 
careless expression to the effect that wages could 
not rise above the level of necessaries he also pro- 
vided the basis for the Socialistic doctrine which 
represented the margin of cultivation as the margin 
of necessary wages, generalized it to the whole of 
industrial life, and held that capitalists and land- 
owners swept off all surplus produce. 

7 . Recent development. — Later economic doctrine 
has been mainly an amplification and modification 
of that which flourished in England under Ricardo, 
Malthus, MacCulloch, and Mill. But, since the 
middle of the 19th cent., other countries have been 
overtaking England in industrialism, and have 
begun to contribute also to the development oi 
economic thought. Prior to that time France and 
England were almost the only countries wljich had 
contributed anything of importance, but during 
the last half-century American, German, Austrian, 
and other uxiters have applied themselves to the 
science uith such skill and success that they have 
rid it of much of its former insularity and widened 
its outlook. The increased concentration of capital 
and the immense growth of commerce, following 
upon improvements in railways and steamships, 
have brought about newer conditions, so tliat pro- 
blems of transport, international trade, monopoly, 
and speculation have assumed a larger place in eco- 
nomic treatises. The doctrine of non-interference 
has been greatly modified, and the latest phase of 
this movement of thought, which promises to be 
the most important for some time to come, is the 
use of the machinery of the State for social amelio- 
ration, partly by means of restrictive legislation 
regarding the conditions of employment, partly by 
the utilization of the system of taxation for im- 
proving the condition of the labourers, and partly 
by extending the collective oivnership and operation 
of industrial enterprises. 

The subject of distribution of wealth is claiming 
fuller investigation, and the desire for raising the 
economic condition of the less fortunate members 
of the community is tending to overshadow all 
minor controversies. The economists of the first 
half of the 19th cent, treated distribution from the 
standpoint rather of abstract classes like capitalists 
and labourers than of individuals, and did admir- 
able work in explaining the nature and variations 
of each category of income — rent, profits, and 
wages. But to-day the emphasis of popular dis- 
cussion is upon the great inequalities of incomes 
which arise largely from inequalities of inherited 
property and inequalities of opportunity, and 
economic inqnii-y has tended to follow the same 
direction. Consequently, greater stress has been 
laid upon the fact that the increase of aggregate 
wealth is not the same thing as the increase of 
material well-being ; and, tlirough the work of 
Jevons and the Austrian school, the theoiy of value 
has been re-stated from the side of consumption 
and utility in such a way that no modem economist 
can fall inbo the common error of earlier authorities 
of confounding the two conceptions. It is now 
of fundamental importance, not only in generM 
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economic theory but also in its application to the 
principles of taxation and socialistic proposals, to 
recognize the simple psychological fact that the 
relative urgency of wants depends largely upon 
the extent to which they have already^ b^een satis- 
fied, so that it cannot be a matter of indill'erence 
in estimating the amount of well-being whether a 
particular quantity of material goods accrues to 
the rich or to the poor. No doubt recent eco- 
nomists in elaborating this profoundly significant 
principle have sometimes attempted to give it an 
air of mathematical precision which it cannot 
sustain, and such calculations of pleasure or utility 
are apt to raise the suspicions of the philosopher. 
But, while it is impossible to give absolute proof 
that a particular poor man suffers more from the 
loss of a shilling than does a particular rich man, 
and it may even he quite untrue in special cases, 
yet in dealing with large numbers any scruple re- 
garding the matter vanishes, for no one would 
find much comfort in the fact that the aggregate 
of material wealth was the same whether a million 
sterling went to the working-classes or to the 
payers of super-tax. The earlier economists, 
partly under a false impression regarding the 
relation of capital to wages as expressed in the 
doctrine of the ‘ wages-fund,’ partly from lack of 
an adequate theory of demand and consumption, 
usually thought that if a policy increased or dimin- 
ished what is now called tlie ‘ national dividend,’ — 
the quantity of goods produced in a year, — it was 
ipso facto good or had, economical or wasteful. 
But the principle that the utility of a good depends 
upon the quantity possessed makes it clear that 
even a policy which injures the national dividend 
may yet promote material welfare if it modifies 
the distribution of wealth to the advantage of the 
poorer sections of the community ; and a policy 
that increases the dividend may likewise fail to 
promote material welfare if it alters the distri- 
bution of wealth to the disadvantage of tlie poorer 
classes. Hence among economists, as well as by 
socialists, a more even distribution of Avealth is 
considered to be desirable, and modem controversy 
turns rather upon the advisability of particular 
methods of achieving it, and upon the magnitude 
of their effects on productive efficiency and the like, 
than upon the desirability of the end. 

This conception of utility or psychic significance 
has afiected not only the standpoint from which 
the distribution of wealth is regarded, but also 
many of the aspects of the production of Avealth. 
The fuller recognition of the distinction betAveen 
material wealth and material Avelfare has made it 
necessary to take account of the disutility involved 
in excessive and uninteresting toil as a deduction 
from the material gain._ Consequently, it is no 
longer considered a sufficient ansAver to claims for 
the reduction of hours of labour in particular 
employments merely to assert that the national 
dividend will be injured thereby. Often, of course, 
such an injury does not result from curtailing the 
hours of labour ; but, even though it should be so, 
the economic aim is the maximizing not of material 
goods, but of material Avelfare, and it is possible 
that the latter may be achieved by means Avhich 
slightly injure the former. On the other hand, 
everything that increases the interest in, and 
satisfaction directly derived from, an occupation is 
a gain of material Avelfare, even though it may not 
similarly increase the output of goods. 

Apart from this elaboration of the principles of 
utility and demand, which has exercised a larger 
influence upon recent Economics than is commonly 
realized, there have been a number of other changes 
of a more limited nature in general economic theory. 
The distinction betAveen capital and land was too 
sharply draivn by the older Avriters, not merelj' 


because capital becomes incorporated Avith the soil 
— for that they kneAV, — but because the incomes 
yielded by the two are not so strictly distinguish- 
able as they thought. Marshall has shoAvn that 
the rent of land is not a thing by itself, but a lead- 
ing species of a larger genus, and to the other 
species he gives the name of ‘quasi-rent,’ The 
distinction betAveen rent and quasi-rent depends 
chiefly upon the possibility of increasing or dimin- 
ishing the supply of the article, but economically 
they are otherwise similar. The doctrine of the 
pressure of population upon the available means of 
subsistence from land has also been modified since 
tile time of J. S. Mill, partly by a clearer under- 
standing of the influence of a rising standard of 
life upon the birth-rate and upon the efiiciency of 
labour, partly by a more complete analysis of the 
factors Avhich may counteract the tendency to 
diminishing returns from land, and partly also by 
the opening up of neiv countries and the consequent 
increase of the area of food supply. The wages- 
fund theory — that some rather ilJ-deiined fund of 
capital constituted the source of Avages, and that if 
one Avorkman obtained more of it another must 
get less — flourished Avith slight modifications doAvn 
to 1870, and Avas frequently set up as a barrier 
against any pretence on the part of a Trade Union 
that it could increase Avages Avithout equally injur- 
ing those employed in other trades. It Avas, hoAV- 
ever, directly attacked by Longe (A Befutation of 
the Wage Fund Theory of Modem Political Eco- 
nomy, London, 1866) and by Thornton (On Labour, 
London, 1869), so that Mill himself abandoned it. 
The increasing differentiation betAveen the capital- 
ist and the entrepreneur in businep life has been 
coincident Avith a clearer distinction of their re- 
spective functions and gains. In Germany and 
America careful Avork of a similar nature has been 
done by a number of brilliant scholars Avho have 
produced thorough analyses of particular branches, 
added greatly to the available historical and stat- 
istical material, and Avidened the boundaries of the 
science. The names and Avorks of the more im- 
portant of these recent AAriters Avill be found in the 
‘ Literature ’ at the end of this article. Suffice it to 
say here that modern economic theory has not only 
been brought more closely into touch Avith the 
facts of industrial life, and throAvn aside the insular 
narroAvness Avhich characterized the first half of 
the 19th cent., but has become, partly through 
tlie influence of socialistic criticism, though chiefljr 
by development from Avithin, more closely associ- 
ated Avith social reform. 

8. Problems of Economics, — ^A simimary of all 
the various subjects that are treated in a text- 
book on Economics would yield but a dry table 
of contents. What is here proposed^ is rather to 
explain, Avithout unnecessary technicalities, the 
essential features of the science at its present stage 
of development, dealing first Avith the more general 
principles upon Avhich the material Avelfare depends, 
and secondly AAdth their application to_ particular 
policies for the furtherance of material Avelfare 
through the action of the State. 

(a) The primary requisites of material Avelfare 
are labour and natural agents', Avithout the co- 
operation of these no production of any kind is 
possible. In a secondary place come capital and 
orga?uzation — meaning by ‘ secondary’ not that 
the 3 ' are less important in the process of production 
as noAv carried on, but that production or some sort 
is possible Avithout them and they become imporL 
ant at a later stage of industrial _ development. 
Labour cannot create material things; but, by 
operating upon the materials which Natime 
changing their form, place, or qualities, it adapts 
them to man’s needs. In Nature there is reinarK- 
abl 3 ' little suitable for human provdsion until it 
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has thus been re-made according to man’s own 
plan. Down to the second half of the 18th cent, 
this adaptation, which is called the production pro- 
cess, had to ho performed almost wholly by pan’s 
muscular force aided by that of domesticated 
animals. There were tools, but, the motive-power 
being muscular, their range of operation was 
definitely limited by the physical and nen-ous 
energy of man. In a very few directions, which 
now seem by comparison almost negligible, the 
earlier period had attempted to progress beyond 
the merely muscular, as in utilizing the wind for 
ocean trallic and for small mills j but since the 
advent of the age of inventions wo have looked 
more end more to the intelligence of man curbing 
and directing the forces of Nature in such forms as 
steam and electricity to perform most of the heavier 
work. 

This perfecting of the agencies of production, 
which IS still proceeding rapidly, removes the 
former limit of physical endurance, and the only 
bounds to the increase of material goods are the 
far-distant one when all natural forces shall have 
boon econoniicallj’ exploited, and the improbable 
one that man’s inventive capacity will come to a 
halt. This rapid adaptation of the world to man’s 
requirements, bj' which natural forces ore made to 
work for us, should, if rightly directed, result in a 
much liigher general level of living. A community 
is not, however, well-olf merely because of the in- 
crease of the aggregate output of goods ; these are 
only instruments that may contribute much or 
little to welfare and to the raising of the standard 
of living according to the manner in which they 
arc divided and utilized, and to the number of people 
embraced in the community. As man’s wants are 
never fully satisfied, or likely to be, the first prin- i 
ciplo of production is that a people should strive to 
obtain the goods it requires witli the minimum 
expenditure of oflort. This is sometimes ques- 
tioned by those who are painfully conscious or the 
fact that people arc often to bo found who have no 
work to do, and projects for ‘making work’ aro 
sometimes advocated. Yet there can bo no such 
thing ns a general scarcity of work until mankind 
is supplied with everything it desires. Defective 
organization of industry shows itself in mal- 
adjustments of the labour force between different 
trades ; in the inability to predict with certainty 
the future supply of raw produce or food, and the 
character of future demand for goods ; in tJie 
spasms and reactions of credit, as well as in the 
temporary displacements that accompany all pro- 
gress and change. Such causes as these lead to 
unemployment ; but there is no lack of work to he 
done, and it is wasteful to spend more effort upon 
making any class of goods than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Theetl'eotivenessof labourin productiouis greatly 
increased by the advance of science, Avliich teaches 
men how to make the most of tlio natural envuron- 
ment by applications of chemical and physical 
diseovones, and by the general raising of tlie level 
of skill and intelligence. It is also increased by 
the fact that the stock of appliances for production 
is growing faster than the population, so that 
cvoiy generation bequeaths to its successor a much 
larger quantity of the products of past effort, in 
the shape of machinery and other forms of capital, 
than it received from the preceding generation. 
And the elfectivencss of labour depends, too, upon 
the manner in which individuals co-operate for 
the supply of their wants through the separation 
of cmploymonta and division of lalxmr, allowing 
each to perfonn the work for which he is most 
suited by nature or training ; through the combina- 
tion of labour, which can perform what would be 
quite impossible to any single individnal ; tbiongb 


the localization of industries in the places best 
.suited to the particular branch of production. If 
one man can weave more cloth in a day than can 
anotlier, wliile the second can produce more or 
better boots than the first, the productirity of their 
labour will be increased when they specialize their 
•work and excliange their products. Similarly if, 
for climatic or other reasons, one district can 
produce cotton goods more easily than another, 
while the second can produce coal or granite more 
easily than the first, it is economical that tlie 
distnete should specialize their production and 
exchange tlieir products. Indeed, even if a man 
possessed sucli excellent abilities that he could do 
a dozen things bettor than most other people, it 
would still be most beneficial to production that 
he should devote himself to the occupation in 
wliich his superiority was most marked, for it is 
not economical for a successful lawyer to do liis 
own typewriting, even though, Avith practice, he 
miglit be able to do it expertly. 

These commonplaces are seldom directly denied, 
hut it is often forgotten that they are not changed 
by political boundaries and lines of latitude, and 
that the advantages of territorial division of labour 
are not essentially dilierent in comparing tAvo 
nations from Avhat thej’ are in comparing two 
towns or counties. If, by hindrances to exchange, 
a communitj’ is compelled to make for itself the 
goods in Avhich it has little or no superiority, it 
must make fcAver of the goods in Avliich its relative 
superiority is great ; and such hindrances, by 
impeding the territorial division of labour, loAA’er 
the productivity of industry. No doubt there 
are some incidental disadvantages in all forms of 
localization of industry, as there certainly are Avhen 
labour becomes so specialized that it is difficult to 
readjust the amount of it in different lines of 
production as the demand changes; hut on the 
Avhole the productinty of industry increases Avhen 
the localization of industry is unimpeded, for much 
the same reasons as Avhen each man is perform- 
ing the work for Avhich he has the highest aptitude. 

It foIloAvs from this conception of localization 
also that the efiectiveness of labour depends upon 
the condition of the land or other natural agent 
Avith which it operates. Different areas aro very 
unequally fitted for assisting labour, because of 
their variations of fertility, climate, geological 
formation, or geographical position ; and, though 
some of these natural circumstances may be altered 
by man’s action through the incorporation of 
capital with tlie soil, others admit of no great 
modification. In any case, the labour required for 
producing a given quantity of goods in a favour- 
able locality is less than in an unfavourable one, 
so that Labour is more productive Avhen applied 
under the fonner circumstances than under the 
latter. This gives rise to variations of rent, for 
those Avlio control the superior sources AAdll naturally 
reap higher gains than those Avho control the 
inferior. Besides variations in natural endow- 
ments affecting the productivity of labour applied 
to land, it is also affected by the response that land 
makes to intensive cultivation, so that there Avas 
[ at one time a fear that the number of people Avould 
increase to sucli a point that the supply of food 
and other products of the land Avonld not keep pace 
Avith the groAvth of population. In other Avords, 
the effectiveness of labour depends on the amount 
of land available, for after a certain point, as 
cultiA-ation becomes more intensive, there is a 
loAver and loAver return of produce to the successive 
increments of labour, unless changes have mean- 
time occurred in the arts of agriculture. If it 
were not so, there Avonld be no limit to the intensity 
of the cultivation that could he profitably carried 
on. The eailicT economists may hnA’e given too 
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little weight to the possible improvements in 
agricultural methods, facilities of transport from 
abroad, and the like ; but it remains true that, if 
population increases in an old country while no 
change occurs in these respects, greater difSculty 
must be experienced in producing the food required 
for the additional numbers, and therefore it is 
quite possible that there may be too many people in 
comparison with the area of land available, though 
the limit may brushed back by various kinds of 
improvements, 'Inere may also be the opposite 
phenomenon of under-population, where the addi- 
tion of every immiOTant tends to increase the 
productivity per head of the community. 

(6) Specialization and localization are obviously 
dependent upon the facilities for exchange of 
products, and the problem arises why a quantity 
of one commodity exchanges for another quantity 
of a different commodity. If each person worked 
Avith his own land and instruments, producing only 
those goods Avhich he directly consumed, there 
would be no exchange, and the income of each 
would be merely the goods he made. The com- 
plexities of exchange and of the distribution of 
Avealth arise because a man’s income depends not 
only upon Avhat he personally produces, but also on 
the ratio of exchange of his produce Avith that of 
other people, and on the pajroents that must be 
made for the use of factors of production like land 
and capital lent to him by others. To facilitate 
exchange a monetary system is required, both as a 
standard of value and as a means of transfer from 
one person to another, and, though a host of 
commodities, such as furs, feathers, cattle, grain, 
shells, and tobacco, have in different communities 
performed the functions of money, these have all 
tended to give way to the precious metals, especially 
to gold, Avhich is peculiarly suited to the purpose 
because of its portaoility, homogeneity, divisibility, 
and similar qualities. But such a medium as gold 
can only serve as a means of comparing the values 
of different commodities at one particular time, 
and not at different times, because the value of 
gold itself changes from period to period for the 
same reasons as ordinary goods change in value, 
viz. from circumstances affecting the supply or 
the demand for it. One of these circumstances in 
the case of gold is the extent to Avhich exchange 
takes place Avithout the intervention of actual 
metal. The most important forms of credit 
documents are connected Avith banking, Avhich 
assists production further by facilitating the 
transfer of capital from those Avho can make little 
or no use of it, to those Avho can employ it to great 
advantage, and by affording credit on the security 
of future repayment. 

The problem of A'alue is not, however, settled by 
the adoption of a monetary medium; for, Avhen 
the question is asked Avhy six different commodities 
all sell for a shilling, it is futile to ansAver that 
money balances them, since money is merely one 
of the seven things balanced. Some socialists have 
asserted that goods are of equal value because they 
embody equal amounts of labour ; but that is not 
only untrue of goods the supply of Avhich is 
definitely fixed, as its upholders often admit; it 
docs not apply even to those goods Avhich are being 
constantly produced for meeting the demands of 
the market. To explain value by means of labour 
it is necessary to resolve all kinds and qualities 
of labour to some common unit, and, Avhen any 
attempt is thus made to weigh dilFerent forms of 
labour against one another, the only AA'ay of doing 
it b by the price paid for their resnlts, and thb 
involves a petitio principii. The true ansAver is 
that the value of goods depends, from the side of 
demand, upon the relatiA'c estimate of their utUity 
or significance in the satisfaction of human desires ; 


and, from the side of supply, upon theb relative 
abundance, Avhich again depends upon the cost of 
production. As regards the demand side, the 
fundamental factor b that, the greater the quantitj 
of a good Ave possess, the lower b the significance 
to us of any further addition to the stock of it, 
until, Avhen superfluity is reached, no satbfaction 
is dependent upon any one item of the good, and 
therefore its value is zero, as in the case of air. 
There can be no value in the absence of utility, 
and the value of any good depends upon the 
marginal utility — that b, upon the utility of the 
final increment of the commodity Avhich we are 
just induced to purchase. Cf. art. CONSUMPTION. 
Thus, the nearer the quantily of the commodity 
approaches to the amount required for complete 
satiety of the Avants dependent upon it, the smallei 
Avill be the marginal utility and the loAver the value 
of any single increment of it. Hence it may be 
briefly stated that, other things being e^ual, the 
demand price of a commodity decreases AAuth every 
increase of supply, because the marginal utility 
falls. It is by analysis of the conditions affecting 
the supply of the goods that the complementary 
truth is explained, viz. that the price reacts upon 
' the amount produced and determines the extent to 
Avhich labour and capital Avill be devoted to the 
production of the particular article. Goods Avill 
not permanently be produced unless they ‘pay,’ 
and so account must be taken of the cost of pro- 
duction as Avell as of utility. Cost of production, 
in the sense of an irrevocable fact that capital and 
labour have been devoted to producing an article, 
has no real influence on the value ; nevertheless, 
there is a constant tendency for value to conform 
to cost of production, because capital and labour 
Avill turn to the production of those goods Avhich 
offer the best remuneration.^ Instead of making 
more of a good when the price of it is below the 
cost, industrial resources Avill be shifted toother 
lines of production where the price is above the 
cost, thus loAvering the supply and raising the 
marginal utility of the former, Avhile increasing 
the supply and lowering the marginal utility of 
the latter until they balance. The fact that under 
competitive conditions the value of a good is 
normally very near its cost of production lias led 
many to assert that it is the cost of production 
that causes value. But this is a confusion of mind. 
Value depends upon utility and scarcity, Avhile 
cost of production is important inasmuch as it 
affects the degree of scarcity, but in no other 
manner. Values change Avhen either of these 
factors changes, unless, perchance, both change in 
such directions as to neutralize one another. An 
increase in the supply, while the demand remains 
the same, Avill loAver the value of each unit of the 
commodity ; a diminution of the supply Avill raise 
the value. An increase in the demand, Avhile the 
supply b unchanged, Avill raise the value of each 
unit ; a fall in the demand Avill loAver it. 

(c) The problem of the distribution of income in 
the form of wages, rent, interest, and profits is 
an application of these principles of value. The 
relative incomes of different people depend upon 
the value of the produce of their labour and the 
A'alue of the use of their property, .so that a full 
explanation of the fact of wide differences of income 
Avould inA'olve a statement of all the reasons Avhy 
some OAATi more property than others, Avhy some 
properties yield a higher return than others, and 
Avhy different forms of exertion, from unskilled 
labour to the organbation of a huge industry, arc 
so variously A'alued. Thb can only be here in- 
dicated in the broade.st outline. In exi.sting con- 
ditions there b no pretence to reward moral wortli 
or even intellectual merit ns such : Avhat is re- 
warded is simply an economic service. Many are 
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paid not for tiny work iliiit they personalis; perform, 
dot for the service of factors of production which 
they oivn. The variations in the magnitude of 
incomes from the possession of such property de- 
peni upon the amount and the efliciency oi the 
property possessed, and these again depend upon 
individual proindence, judicious choice of invest- 
ments, luck, and the quantity inherited, as well as 
upon the magnitude of the individual’s earnings, 
which largely determine the possibility of sawng. 
Within any one class of property incomes there are 
variations ; one landed estate yields a higher income 
than another of equal size, because of its superior 
situation, natural endowmients, and the improve- 
ments made upon it by expenditure of capital and 
labour in the past ; one nse of capita] yields a 
higher income than another because tiie different 
uses to which capital is put vary in their prodne- 
tivencss, in their security, and in their market- 
abiiitj'; and people are Milling to accept a lower 
return on an investment wliich has a high security 
and is easily marketed. Similarly, _ the wages of 
labour depend upon the value i\hich the public 
attaches to the goods or services produced oy it, 
and consequently upon the number of workers 
ready to perform the tasks. In each trade the 
wages will be fixed by the value of the product of 
the marginal worker — ^the worker, that is, whose 
presence or absence makes little appreciable difler- 
ence to the employer. If the number of labourers 
increases while other things remain the same, the 
remuneration of each will be lowered, because the 
value of the marginal product Mali fall as more of 
it is plated upon the market, unless the industry 
happens to be one in which the addition of workers 
makes production so mneh more efficient that the 
increased output per head is more than sufficient 
to counterbalance the fall in the price of each 
unit of produce. In this way it emerges that the 
importance of an occupation to society is no test 
of the wages that will be paid in it, any more than 
the relative value of com, air, and diamonds is 
explained by their importance to human well- 
being. Precisely lus goods rise in value if there are 
few in the market when many are wanted, so the 
value of a particular kind of labour rises when 
there are few labourers in comparison with the 
demand for their work. Hence the reason ivhy 
Mages in one trade are higher than in another 
depends upon the number of people and the demand 
for their produce in each case. If all workers were 
equal and all trade.s equally desirable, there could 
be no such differences of wages. But not only do 
occupations vary in tfie advantages, otfier than 
money wages, which they afford ; the workers are 
also differentiated into classes who can rarely do 
eacli other’s Mork, and the main reasons for the 
relative over-supply of labour in some occupations 
as compared ivith others are therefore to ^ sought 
in the circumstances that render labour immobile, 
and that prevent Morkers from entering the more 
highly paid trades. For some temporary reason, 
sjch as a change in the nature of demand, too 
many people may have become specialized to a 
particular trade and too few to another, but the 
error cannot he quickly rectified, because of the 
time rcquireil to train neiv workers. In the course 
of time it may be e.vpected that the higher wages 
Mill attract to the one ocenpation, and the lower 
wages M'ill repel workmen from the other; but in 
the meantime the maladjustment of the labour 
force bebM een the trades will cause n corresponding 
variation of wages. 

Of more permanent and serious import is the 
^act that the choice of a trade is not free. The 
peoplc beconio distributed between diflerent occupa- 
tions in a rather nnsatisfactoiy manner, and it 
ivonld promote M-elfare if more people followed 


some, and fewer other, occupations than at present. 
Since many employments call for lengtliy and 
expensive training, it depends upon tlie number of 
parents ivlio are Mth willing and able to undertake 
this preliminary expenditure for their children, 
whether the supply of labour of that kind will be 
great or small. The chief reason why those kinds of 
M'ork that any ordinary person can perform are at 
present paid tor on a very low or misernblo scale is 
that there is a veiy large number of parents ivho 
either have not the power or have not the will to 
bear the expense involved in training their children. 
Customs or various kinds also limit the freedom of 
choice in some cases, and this is particularly im- 
portant in fixing ivonien’s wages, for women are by 
custom excluded from many employments, and so 
relatively overcrowd others. The difficnlty of 
gauging in advance the comparative advantages of 
cmjdoyments when conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing, the differences of physique and mental 
strength, also give rise to differences of wages from 
trade to trade, while the last-mentioned factor also 
causes variations of earnings within the same 
trade. 

Besides competition of workers and the relative 
supply of them in different trades, there is still 
another factor tending to fix the limits of wages, 
viz. the principle of substitution. Men compete 
with machine^, and diflerent combinations of 
labour and capital vrith other combinations. It is 
the employer’s function and interest to keep down 
the expenses of production by choosing those 
factors and groupings which are most economical. 
Thus land, labour, and capital are all needed in 
fanning, and no one of them can be wholly sub- 
stituted for the others ; but they can be substituted 
for one another at their margins. The farmer may 
conceivably produce the same crop from a given 
area ivith more labour but less machinery or 
manure, with less labour and more machinery or 
manure ; or be may produce the same crop from n 
smaller area of land oy still further increasing the 
labour and machinery. Land, labour, and capital 
are here being balanced against one another as 
factors of production, and, if the price of one rises 
considerably, the others may be chosen to take its 
place in some measure. So it is in every industry. 
Each factor and subfactor, however necessary to 
production, may find a substitute at the margin 
in some other factor or subfactor ; and in this fact 
there is found some justification for the hard and 
misleading saying that ‘ most men earn just about 
what they are worth,’ that being calculated as 
their economic factor- U'orth. The wages in a trade 
[ tend to equal the marginal worth of tiie labour in 
' that trade, and that marginal worth is fixed both 
by the number of workers in the occupation rela- 
tively to the demand for their produce and by the 
conipetition of other factors capable of performing 
similar work. Unfortunately, however, the saying 
just quoted is often used to support the veiy 
diflerent idea that a man’s income measures his 
personal efficiency. That is by no means justified 
by economic analysis. Through the method of 
substitution the portion of the aggregate produce 
of the coramunity which goes to remunerate any 
articular agent or factor of production tends to 
e adjusted to the efliciency of that factor in 
supplying the vrants of mankind, so that distribu- 
tion depends upon factor- worth. But, besides labour 
and organizing ability, capital and land are factors 
of production ; and, though these earn in propor- 
tion to their efficiency in the supply of wants, they 
cannot be said to acquire incomes ; their oiiners 
receive the reward m hether personally efficient or 
the reverse. Moreover, the theory of distribution 
takes the wants of mankind as they are, not as 
they ought to be p so that, if the popular demand 
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requires successive editions of a sensational novel, 
■while a book embodying the profound researches 
of the scholar will not sell, the author of the 
former is the more efficient in supplying the wants 
of mankind, and accordingly obtains a greater share 
of income. In a deeper sense, no doubt, a man 
may be so very efficient that the people are unable 
to appreciate his wares; but that is only to re- 
iterate that intellectual merit and moral worth do 
not, as such, constitute a claim upon the national 
dividend under existing conditions. 

9. State action for the promotion of material 
welfare. — After this survey of the general prin- 
ciples, it remains to exemplify their application to 
particular proposals for State action in furtherance 
of material welfare. This section cannot pretend 
to systematic completeness, and selection can only 
be made of two samples from the multiplicity of 
projects and activities. The subjects chosen as 
sufficiently representative and widely debated are 
the raising of the economic condition of the worst- 
paid labour, and the imposition of import duties for 
the protection of home industries 

(a) The problem of very loto earnings . — The sub- 
ject of low earnings connects itself with the general 
principles of wages already enunciated. The tend- 
ency of economic forces, in so far as they are not 
impeded, is to pay to workers their marginal worth 
in the particular trade. Clearly they cannot per- 
manently get more than this, because, if the mar- 
ginal worth of a class of men were 20s. a week 
while the wages were 21s., it would be to the 
advantage of an emplo3[er to dismiss men up to 
the point at which the gain resulting from a further 
dismissal would be equalled by the loss. On the 
other hand, competition for labour among employers 
should normally prevent wa"es from falling below 
the marginal worth of the labour. 

Hence, when a large class of work-people is found 
to obtain very low earnings, two questions arise 
to the mind of the economist : Are the low wages 
to be accounted for by the low marginal worth in 
that occupation, or are they due to special circum- 
stances which prevent the general economic forces 
from operating properly in the trade in question ? — 
more briefly. Are the workers not obtaining as 
much as their marginal worth? In some cases 
both questions may admit of an affirmative answer. 
Thus, in the case of sweated hojue-work among 
women, the supply of labour relatively to the de- 
mand for it is very high, so that its marginal 
worth is low. Much of the work is of a kind that 
ean be performed “with the aid of machinery in 
factories, and the cost of production in the factory 
fixes a limit to the wages that can be paid in the 
home. Many of the articles may be made by the 
consumers themselves, and, if their price rises, 
this method of production will be stimulated. 
There is thus an excessive supply and a limited 
demand, and these facts alone warrant the con- 
clusion that the marginal worth of the labour 
must be low. At the same time there are also 
reasons for believing that the wages, in some cases 
at least, fall below the marginal worth, because 
the bargaining power of the home-workers is very 
weak ; thejf know little of one another, and cannot 
take combined action in resistance to a fall of 
wages. So far the conditions of a true market are 
absent, and in practice difierent piece-rates are 
sometimes paid for precisely the same work by 
different employers. It is chiefly in this latter 
fact that the institution of minimum wages by 
law for such industries may be expected to have a 
good effect ; for, if the horne-workers were already 
in all cases obtaining their marginal worth, any 
raising of the wage must inevitably displace some 
of them, unless, indeed, their worth immediately 
rose in proportion to their higher wages. But in 


the case of unskilled men there is little reason to 
believe that the payment of wages below their 
marginal worth is very common or important. 
The main cause of their low earnings is that their 
marginal worth is low on account of the magnitude 
of the supply of such labour relatively to the 
demand for it. The idea that the prescription 
of a minimum wage by law will in such circum- 
stances suffice to remove the evil cannot be sus- 
tained, for it is impossible to force employers to 
give more for labour than it is worth, and a man 
IS not worth more simply because the Government 
declares that he must not be employed for less 
than a given sum. The result of a minimum wage 
in these circumstances must be to throw a large 
number of men out of work altogether. Con- 
ceivably this may be desirable as an incident in a 
larger scheme of reform where the gain is more 
than sufficient to counterbalance this loss, but the 
legislative prescription of a minimum wage alone 
is no remedy. Far more hope lies in an attempt 
to make the men worth more by raising some of 
the members of the overcrowded class to a higher 
level of efficiency, or by checking the degradation 
of members of the higher grades. The economic 
reason for the deplorable state of things is that 
there is a maladjustment of supply to demand, 
and the best course to pursue is to rectify this, for 
economic forces will then work with us in raising 
the wages of the poorer classes. This means that 
some of the sources of the over-supply of such 
labour must be stopped up, and in particular that 
at the adolescent age boys must be trained to fill 
some positive function in industrial life, instead of 
being allowed to drift into any uneducative job 
that offers good wages at the moment but leads to 
nothing in the future. 

A serious objection is frequently raised to this 
course by the skilled workman, who asserts that 
the drafting of boys from unskilled and casual to 
skilled and regular trades can do no real good, 
because the skilled trades are already over-stocked ; 
and a number of anti-social policies by Trade 
Unions and others have been dictated by this 
■view. It arises largely from the practice of 
thinking about values and wages only in terms of 
money ; as soon as one goes behind the money 
expressions, it is seen to be fallacious. The boot- 
maker’s objection to the training of more Imys for 
his trade, instead of allowing them to drift into 
casual and unskilled labour, is that the want he 
exists to satisfy will be more fully met while the 
other wants that he himself feels will not be more 
fully met, so that society gives him less of general 
commodities for a week’s work than before. 
objection ■would be partially valid if all the boys 
were diverted into this one skilled trade, though 
it might still be said that, when a set of men who 
would otherwise be doing little work, or casual 
Avork of very low worth, are_ making boots that 
are much needed instead, society as a whole a^I 
be enriched by the change, despite the fact that 
the price of boots and the Avages of boot operatives 
Avould fall. But it is not proposed to draft all the 
boys into any single skilled industry they avouIq 
be distributed over industries of all kinds, so that 
all Avants Avould be someAvhat more fully met in 
due proportion. Then, despite the fact that boots 
are rather less urgently required than before Avhen 
the supply increases, the bootmaker Avill not suner 
because the same is true of the things he Avante in 
exchange for boots. The only qualification to this 
is that by withdraAving labour to a large 
from casual occupations the price of such unskilled 
labour Avould rise, and, unless it increased in eth- 
ciency fully in proportion, or unless there 
progress and invention in the AVork performed py 
the unskilled, their produce Avould rise in price 
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ami they would be relatively favoured by obtaining 
a greater command of general commodities for each 
unit of their labour. But in any case the economist 
will not quarrel with this result ; it makes real 
wages moie equal as between skilled and unskilled 
trades by raising the earnings of the latter, and 
welfare is thereby promoted. The function of 
State action in this matter is, therefore, to carry 
its educational policy further into the more ade- 
quate training of youths, the suppression and 
regulation of undesirable forms of boy labour, and 
the more thorough direction of the labour force 
into the most desirable channels by the diffusion 
of information regarding occupations and the like. 
In such ways it can raise the marginal worth of 
the workers in unskilled trades, by reducing the 
supply and by raising the efficiency, so that eco- 
nomic forces themselves ivill then raise the wages. 
The State may also bring pressure to bear upon 
employers in order to regulate work as far as 
possible, instead of oHering it in a casual fashion, 
and this will likewise tend to diminish the supply, 
as people will see that the chances of picking up a 
living by odd jobs are reduced, and they will have 
a stromrer inducement to prepare themselves and 
their children for regular occupations. The surest 
means that the State can employ for improving the 
osition of the poorest clas.ses are those 'wdiieh 
ireotly or indirectly increase the efficiency of the 
workers, and distribute them more evenly among 
difierent trades in comparison -with the demand, 
so that their marginal worth is at least sufficiently 
high to give them command over the necessaries 
for decent living. 

(6) Free Trade and Protection . — The object of 
foreign trade is to render it possible for the people 
of a country to obtain goods more easily than they 
could otherwise do. That exchange is a gain to 
both parties, and that it realizes the economies of 
division of labour and localization of industries, 
is always admitted in regard to domestic trade; 
consequently no one questions the advantages of a 
policy of free exchange within the limits of a 
single country. The doctrine of freedom in inter- 
national trade rests upon the same elementary 
facts. If each nation devotes its resources to those 
forms^ of production for which it has a relative 
superiority, and exchanges such goods for those 
which it cannot produce inth equal facility, the 
income of its people will be higher than if they 
were compelled to produce for tliemselves all the 
goods consumed within the country. The idea 
that one country gains at the e.xpense of another 
is absurd, and a country that ivill not buy cannot 
sell. Hence impediments to trade diminish the 
productivity of labour and capital within the pro- 
tected area by nullifying the advantages of terri- 
torial division of labour. There is a prima facie 
presumption that it pays Britain better to produce 
the goods_ she is producing and exporting rather 
than to divert some of her productive forces from 
these to making the goods she is now importing. 
The_ burden of proof, therefore, lies upon the pro- 
tectionist to demonstrate the falsity of this simple 
general principle, or its inapplicability to some 
particular circumstances. Broadly, protectionist 
arguments may be divided into two classes : those 
which urge that impediments to trade wdll increase 
the wealth, employment, or productivity of the 
country imposing them ; and those which appeal 
to wider considerations such as national defence 
or imperial sentiment. 

The oldest and the crudest of the arpruments 
arises from the conception that foreign trade benefits 
0; J'ation only when tne value of the exports exceeds 
that of the imports, because it is then supposed 
thai the difference must come in gold and .so enrich 
the country. The refutation of the argument is 


manifold. The excess of imports or of exports is 
usually fully explicable without the passing of 
gold, by taking account of such items as shipping 
services and interest on investments abroad. It is 
impossible to obtain a surplus of exports by the 
imposition of import duties; and, even if the 
balance did come in gold, it does not follow that the 
country is richer. No economist to-day advances 
the balance of trade argument. 

One of the strongest economic arguments is that 
temporary protection may encourage the develop- 
ment of infant industries. Under free importa- 
tion an industry' for which a new country is 
naturally adapted might not be able to obtain a 
footing, but once sufficiently protected it would 
grow up, obtain the economies of production on a 
large scale, and after an ‘ apprenticeship ’ period 
be able to stand without tarifl’ support. The 
validity of this argument has been allowed by many 
free traders. Its best exponents grant that the 
immediate effect of the restrictions will be to lower 
the income of the community, but they look to a 

f reater gain in the future from the more rapid 
evelopment of the industries. The limitations to 
its validity, however, are that the industries to be 
fostered must be such as are likely to become self- 
supporting after a limited period, otherwise the 
loss is permanent ; and that the protective support 
must be withdra^vn after the ‘ apprenticeship.^ In 
practice these two conditions are seldom fulfilled. 
The new country gives protection indiscriminately 
instead of to a few well-chosen industries ; and, as 
the industries become important, they come to 
have a vested interest in tne maintenance of the 
tariff, using tlie political machinery rather to 
increase than to lower the duties. Hence, while it 
is quite possible that temporary protection of this 
sort, if wisely administered, might yield a net 
advantage in the long run to a new country, it is 
doubtful whether it has in practice ever achieved 
as much good as harm. What strength it possesses 
lies in its being strictly limited both in scope and 
in duration. 

The argument upon which the greatest stress is 
generally placed is the benefit of protection to the 
■working classes by increasing the quantity of 
employment or of wages. For this various reasons 
are assigned. The first consists in pointing to 
specific instances in which a trade could be made 
to employ more people if the competing foreign 
goods were excluded. But the free trader has 
never denied that the amount of employment in a 
particular industry may be contracted by allo^ving 
imports to compete with it, and charges the pro- 
tectionist with the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. 
The position of the free trader is that those in- 
dustries that would gain by a tariff -would do so at 
the expense of a greater aggregate loss to other 
trades by diverting productive forces from more to 
less remunerative channels. In political campaigns, 
however, this argument for protection is one of the 
most effective. It appeals to the economic truth 
that it is to my interest that the goods I make 
should be scarce^ while everything else is plentiful, 
and if a tariff will bring about that state of things 
I shall gain. But, as soon as the promise of making 
goods scarce by a tariff ceases to be confined to a 
articular trade and is generalized to all trades, it 
ecomes flagrantly absurd. 

Another form of the same method of argument 
is to point to the effects of a tarifl' in leading to the 
in-yestment of capital — sometimes foreign capital 
— in the protected industry. Even granting that 
the_ cases cited were always attributable to the 
tarifl', it does not follow that protection has 
attracted more capital to the inuustries of the 
country as a ■whole. On the contrary, it causes a 
diversion of capital to an equal or greater extent 
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from other trades which are directly and indirectly 
injured by the tariff. 

A different kind of argument in support of the 
protectionist view is that workmen in particular 
may he benefited by such a tariff as would exclude 
manufactured goods while permitting importation 
of raw materials, because the factor of labour is 
more important in the former than in the latter. 
Quite apart from the difficulty of distinguishing 
raw materials from manufactures in a state of 
industry where the product of one trade becomes 
the raw material of another, the argument appears 
to rest on a confusion of thought. More labour 
has, of course, gone to the production of a ton of 
steel than to the production of a ton of coal ; but, 
then, nobody exchanges a ton of the one for a ton 
of the other. The question is whether labour has 
played a greater part in producing £100 worth of 
steel than in producing £100 worth of coal, and in 
point of fact a higher proportion of the value of 
coal goes to remunerate labour than in the case of 
steel. The comparison of values alone is relevant 
here ; and, value for value, it is not the case that 
manufactured goods embody more labour than raw 
materials. 

The most recent plea under this head is that 
protection might steady employment by lessening 
the fluctuations of industry. Statistical comparison 
of countries in regard to unemployment is very 
difficult to make at present, and, even if it were 
not so, it would fail to be convincing, because at 
most the fiscal policy can he but one among many 
factors influencing the intensity or recurrence of 
depressions of trade. The protectionist, however, 
asserts that the ‘dumping’ of surplus goods by 
foreign countries into a free trade country at very 
low prices is a cause of instability. Of. art. Com- 
merce. The extent of such operations by foreign 
trusts and kartels has been greatly exaggerated, 
but they do occur ; and on the one side is the gain 
to the industries that use the cheap imports, which 
are almost always half-finished goods, while on the 
other side is the injury to the industries with which 
the dumped goods compete. The free trader tends 
to emphasize the former, the protectionist the 
latter, but the net gain or loss to the importing 
country depends on tne circumstances of the parti- 
cular time at which the dumping takes place. It 
is possible that on the whole the loss may pre- 
dominate, inasmuch as dumping is intermittent: 
if it were steady and calculable, the gain would be 
greater. But the burden lies upon the protectionist 
to show that a tarifl’ would cure the evil by pre- 
venting any unsteadiness of employment that it 
may occasion, and he is apt rather to take this for 
granted than to prove it. It is quite untrue to 
say that a free trade country alone is subject to 
dumping, for similar complaints have been fre- 
quently made in protected areas. Moreover, if the 
rice of the gootfs in a protected countrj' is higher 
y about tbe amount of the tariff than in a free 
trade country, there is no more inducement to 
dump into the latter than into the former. Indeed, 
if a country A habitually sends goods of a certain 
class to B, a free trade countiy, and to C, a country 
irith a ten per cent tariff, and A now finds itself 
with a temporary surplus to get rid of without 
lowering prices at home, dumping irill be slightly 
easier into C than into B, because in C the tax per 
ton falls as the price falls, and so stimulates smes 
the more. Further, low protection of about ten 
per cent, which is all that the Tariff Reform 
Commission in Britain has suggested, would not 
check dumping, because, on the authority of that 
unofficial Commission itself, the dumping prices 
are alreadj'' dropped by a much larger percentage. 
V ery high protection that stopped imports of that 
class altogether would, of course, prevent dumping; 


but, so far from securing stability of employment, 
it would increase instability by raising new causes 
of fluctuations which free trade prevents. It is a 
steadying influence that, when the price of iron in 
a free trade country falls, importation is checked, 
and when the price rises more is sent. If this 
influence is removed, every industry dependent 
upon iron will be subject to greater disorganization 
and fluctuation of employment, so that a tariff 
sufficiently high to prevent dumping would create 
much worse conditions for the workers, quite apart 
from the other injuries of high protection. 

The wages argument, especially in the United 
ijtates, takes the form of ascribing high wages to 
the tariff, and appeals for the exclusion or taxation 
of the products of low-waged European laboni. 
That some fallacy is here involved is suggested by 
the facts that the countries with low wages are 
among those which adopt protection, and indeed 
sometimes urge the necessity for tarifT aid against 
their highly paid competitors, and that no country 
in the world has ever differentiated in its tariff by 
favouring imports from countries where wages are 
high as against those from countries where wages 
are low. The argument does not allow for the 
difference between money wages and real wages, 
and generally in a protected country the cost of 
living is relatively high. Also, low wages do not 
mean low cost of production, for commonly, \i here 
high wages are found, the output per worker is at 
least as high in proportion. The true economic 
relation has thus been inverted. High real wages 
are due to the high productivity of labour, and 
that in turn depends chiefly on the superior natural 
resources of a country, the efficiency of its workers, 
and its business organization. It also depends upon 
foreign trade to wie extent that productivity is 
increased by the exehange of goods between coun- 
tries, but this point would favour free exchange. 
In fine, wages are dependent upon the effectiveness 
of labour ; and, since the artificial inducement of 
industries in which labour is not sufficiently effec- 
tive to render them profitable without a tariff 
results in lowering the general effectiveness of the 
labour force of the country, the average level of 
real wages will be thereby reduced. 

It is occasionally proposed that a nation should 
adopt free trade only towards the countries grant- 
ing to it the same privilege. In so far as this 
arises from the belief that trade must be free on 
both sides if it is to be at all advantageous to both, 
it is fallacious ; but, in so far as it is based on the 
view that a tariff may be used for purposes of 
bargaining, and thus may lower or remove foreign 
restrictions, it was admitted by Adam Smith as a 
possible exception to the general free trade doc- 
trine. It involves immediate loss in the hope of 
future compensation through freer trade. Its 
validity depends upon the probability of success, 
as it can be justified only when it removes the 
hindrances to trade ; and in estimating this prob- 
ability the nature and conditions of the export 
and import trade of the particular country must 
be considered. Experience has generally shown 
that retaliation creates animosities which lead 
to still higher protection, so that a balance of 
injury commonly results to the country using the 
weaijon as well as to those retaliated upon. 

It may be urged that, even though tlie wealth 
of the nation is diminished by protection,^ tins lo«s 
may be off-set by political considerations, increased 
national security, or the like. Such argunients 
were at one time urged in favour of the Corn 
Laws and Navigation Acts in Britain, and each 
particular case can be treated only on its own 
merits. On general grounds it may be said, 
however, that, while a loss to the aggregate 
wealth does not alone suffice to condemn a policy 
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wealth is now a very important factor in national 
security. 
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ECSTASY. — X. Definition and forms. — ‘Ec- 
stasy’ (tKoraens) may be defined as an abnormal 
state of consciousness, ip which the reaction of 
the mind to external stimuli is either inhibited or 
altered in cliar.'icter. In its more restricted sense, 
as used in mystical theology, it is almost equiva- 
lent to_‘ trance.’ During ecstasj^ the visionary is 
impervious to messages from without, and can 
pen feel no pain. In the wider sense, all self- 
induced excitement may be called a kind of 
ecstasy. 

Among human beings in every stage of culture 


tliere is a natural tendency to seek some means 
of exalting the consciousness above the ordinary 
level of daily experience. The satisfaction which 
is sought from this heiglitening of the conscious- 
ness may he of a sensuous, or of an intellectual, 
or of an rosthetic kind. It is generally, but not 
always, associated with religion, since the ex- 
perience is roost easily explained by supposing 
that the soul has been brought into communication 
with higher powers. The means used to induce 
this mental rapture are very various, and have all 
been discovered empirically. The iava-drinking 
of the Polynesians, the inhalation of tobacco- 
smoke hy the North American Indians, the use 
of hashish (Indian hemp) by some two bundled 
millions of Asiatics and Africans, and the u.se or 
abuse of alcohol — the favourite medium of intoxi- 
cation among the white races — and of opium l)y 
the Chinese, are all expedients for artificially 
altering the state of consciou.sness in such a way 
as to produce pleasurable sen'.ations ; and most 
of them are nseti to induce quasi-religious ecstasy. 
Very different methods of liberating the mind 
from the trammels of ordinary sensation are 
protracted fasts, flagellation, orgiastic dancing, 
whirling, or jumping, and self-hypnotization by 
the meclianical repetition of words, such as ‘ Om ’ 
hy the Buddhists, ‘ ^nsan Ijiusain ’ by Muham- 
madan Slii'ites, and the Paternoster or Ave Maria 
by Roman Catliolies, or by gazing steadily at some 
bright object (see Crystal-gazing), or at some 
part of one’s own body (the tip of the nose, by 
some Indian contempfatives ; the navel, by the 
monks of Mount Atlios). It is difficult to describe 
the generic type of ecst^y, especially in what may 
be called its lower forms, since its manifestations 
are determined partly by the nature of the means 
employed and partly by the mental state and 
character of the experimenter. The phenomena 
of drunkenness differ from those of opium intoxi- 
cation; the dancing dervish works liimself into 
a different state from the howling dervish ; the 
dreams of the Persian mystic, inspired partly by 
wine and strongly tinged ■with sensuality, are very 
nnlike the raptures and torments of the Roman 
Catholic ecstatica ; and these again differ widely 
from the vision of the all-emoracing and all- 
transcending unity which gave to the neo-Platonic 
philosopher the assurance that his quest of the 
Absolute had not been in vain. Ine yogi in 
ecstasy feels the blissful void of Nirvana; the 
celibate ascetic experiences the indesoribalile mys- 
teries of Ics noccs spirituelles ; Swedenborg saw 
heaven and hell opened to his view; the Roman 
Catholic fanatic sees heretics tom with hot pincers ; 
the Plntonist sees the fomis of eartldy beauty 
transfigured into their eternal and more lovely 
archetj’pes. _ In every case the dominant interest 
and aspirations of tne inner life are heightened 
and intensified, and in every case the enhanced 
force of nuto-su"gestion seems to project itself out- 
side the personality, and to acquire the mysterious 
strength and authority of an inspiration from 
without. 

2. History.— The historical manifestations of 
ecstasy fill so large a place in the records of 
religious experience that only a few typical 
examples can be given. The ancient Greeks were 
no strangers to what Plato calls ffela pavla ; but 
orgiastic religion was scarcely indigenous in Hellas, 
and was especially associated in the minds of the 
Greeks witli the barbarous land of Thrace. Tlie 
Bacchee of Euripides is a magnificent .study of the 
sinister aspects of religious ec.sta.sy. Under tlie 
Roman Empire, Oriental cults of an ecstatic tyiie 
were widely diffused ; but by this time the pop:i- 
lation even of the European provinces ‘vvaa largely 
of Asiatic or African origm. Descriptions of 
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religious frenzy are to be found in Lucretius, 
Catullus (the Attis), and Apuleius. The mystery- 
cults of the Empire were designed to induce both 
higher and lower forms of ecstatic feeling. Mean- 
while a sober and deeply religious use of the 
mystical state was encouraged by the later Platon- 
ism. Ecstasy was for Plotinus the culminating 
point of religious experience, whereby the union 
with God and perfect knowledge of Divine truth, 
wliich are the conclusion and achievement of the 
dialectical process and the ultimate goal of the 
moral will, are realized also in direct, though in- 
effable, experience. Plotinus enjoyed this supreme 
initiation four times during the period when 
Porphyry was with him ; Porphyry nimself only 
once, ne tells us, when he was in his 68th year. 
It was a vision of the Absolute, ‘ the One,’ which, 
being above even intuitive thought, can only be 
apprehended passively by a sort of Divine illapse 
into the expectant soul. It is not properly a 
vision, for the seer no longer distinguishes himself 
from that which he sees; indeed, it is impossible 
to speak of them as two, for the spirit, during the 
ecstasy, has been completely one ■with the One. 
This ‘flight of the alone to the Alone’ is a rare 
and transient privilege, even for the greatest 
saint. He who enjoys it ‘can only say that he 
has all his desire, and that he would not exchange 
his bliss for all the heaven of heavens’ {Enn. 
vi. 7. 34, vi. 9 passim). From neo-Platonism 
this philosophic rapture passed into Christianity, 
though we seldom a^ain find it in such a pure 
and elevated form. We trace the succession of 
metaphysical mystics from pseudo-Dionysius to 
Erigena, Eckhart, Boehme, and Swedenborg. Some 
modem poets have described an experience similar 
to that of Plotinus. Wordsworth, for instance, 
speaks of being led on 

'Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of thin^ ’ 

{lArus composed above Tintem Abbey). 

Tennyson records : 

'A kind of waking trance I have frequently had, quite up 
from boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has generally 
come upon mo thro' repeating raj' own name two or three 
times to myself siientlj', till all at once, ns it were out of the 
intensity of the consciousness of individualitj’, the individualitj' 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, 
and this not a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, 
the surest of the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, utterly 
beyond words, where death was an almost laughable impossi- 
bility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no ex- 
tinction, but the only true life’ (H. Tennj'son, Tennyson: A 
J/emoiV, 1897, i. 320). 

This experience is utilized by the poet in his 
‘Ancient Sage.’ In his case, though not in 
Wordsworth’s, acknowledged methods of self- 
hypnotism are recorded as inducing the trance. 
Boehme, too, prepared for his visions by gazing 
intently nt some bright object. The mystics of 
the cloister often spent hours before a crucili.x (so 
St. Francis of Assisi and Julian of Norwich) or an 
image of the Virgin, till they were half-hypnotized. 
When these artificial methods are resorted to, 
ecstasy is a much more frequent phenomenon than 
Plotinus would lend us to expect. So far from 
being the crown and goal of the contemplative 
journey, an experience hardly to be looked for in 
this life, it came to be regarded, by the directors 
of Roman Catholic piety, as an act of grace 
accorded by God as an encouragement to begin- 
ners. Aspirants after lioline«s are bidden not to 
be disquieted by the ce.ssation of .such favours, 
since this is the normal course of education in the 
injrard life. It should be added that the best 
diiectors deprecate any great importance being 
attached to ecstasy as a sign of progress in 


holiness, and discountenance recourse to mechani- 
cal methods of inducing it. 

There are two periods in the history of Chris- 
tianity in which the mystical e^erience was 
unusually frequent and intense. These are the 
14th and 17th centuries. In both cases the great 
ecstatics came soon after a great spiritual and 
intellectual awakening — in the earlier period the 
culmination of the scholastic theology and the 
revival of mental activity which accompanied it, 
and in the later the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation, Unless at exceptional epochs like tliese, 
ecstasy seems to be more common in the lower 
levels of culture. We find- it at present very 
common in Russia; while in Western Europe 
and America it appears from time to time as a 
phenomenon of ‘revivals,’ which spread chiefly 
among the semi-illiterate peasantry. Individual 
ecstatics are often men and women of high culti- 
vation, though with unusual and partly abnormal 
psychical endo'wments. But, as a social pheno- 
menon, ecstasy breaks out like an epidemic among 
normal people, chiefly belonging to the lower 
classes. The study of psychical epidemics is still 
in its infancy, and is a subject ot great interest 
and importance. From this point of view, the 
individual is rather the patient than the creator 
of psychical storms, which sweep over whole 
populations. Ecstasy is communicated by direct 
contagion, just as panic invades whole crowds. 
Salient examples are the waves of religious excite- 
ment which produced the Crusades, in which 
millions of ignorant folk met with their death ; 
the outbreaks of the danciim mania (St. Vitus’ 
Dance), which in Central Europe followed the 
devastating pestilence called the_ Black Death; 
the tarantula epidemics in Italy in the 14th and 
15th centuries, which were attributed to the bite 
of a spider, but were certainly due to psychical 
contagion; the ‘convulsionists’ in France at the 
beginning of the 18th century; the ‘Jumpers’ 
among the English Methodists ; and the trances 
which were not uncommon during the recent 
Welsh revival. 

In extreme cases, ecstasy produces complete 
insensibility, ‘ Schwester liatrei,’ who is spoken 
of as a pupil of Eckhart, is said to have been 
carried out for burial when in a cataleptic trance. 
Anmsthesia of the skin is very common ; the 
ecstatic feels nothing when pins are driven into 
his flesh. A poor gin in Germany persuaded her 
friends to crucify her, and expressed only pleasure 
Avhen the nails were driven through her liands. 
Here there was no loss of consciousness, but only 
extreme spiritual e.xaltation, inhibiting the sen- 
sation of pain. It is almost certain that many of 
the martyrs endured their terrible tortures with 
but little suttering ; and even so base a criminal as 
the assassin of William the Silent bore his cruel 
punishment with the same unnatural fortitude. 
In the account of the martyrdom of St. Perpetua 
we read that a catechumen named Rusticus, who 
suflered with her, asked when they were going 
to be gored by the wild cow of which they had 
heard, and could hardly be convinced, by the 
sight of his own wounds, that he had just under- 
gone this ordeal. 

The duration of ecstasy is extremely various. 
Half an hour is frequently mentioned by the 
Roman Catholic mystics ; but St. Teresa on several 
occasions ‘remained for the space of above .six 
hours as if dead ’ ; and of one of the ‘ Friends of 
God,’ Ellina von Crevelsheim, we rend that, after 
remaining dumb for seven years, absorbed in the 
thought of the Divine love, she fell into an ecstwy 
which lasted five days, during which she hod a 
revelation of ‘ pure truth,’ and was exalted to an 
immediate experience of the Absolute. She ‘ saw 
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the interior of the Father’s heart,’ was 'bound 
with chains of love, enveloped in light, _ and 
filled ■with peace and joy’ (Underhill, Mysticism, 
P> ■141). 

Although there is a natural tendency to ascribe 
these abnormal states to Divine influence, _ the 
experts in this strange science ■jvere constrained 
to admit the frequency of ‘ diabolical counterfeits,’ 
and to caution the aspirant against the ■wiles of 
our ghosriy enemy. It was observed that un- 
wholesome ecstasy was generally the result of 
too impatient craving for supernatural favours, 
though it might assail even the truest saint, 
especially after too rigorous self-discipline. It 
was also a matter of common observation that 
self-induced trances were frequently followed by 
intense mental d^ression, and by that sense of 
abandonment by (jod which was called ‘ the dark 
night of the soul.’ These reactions were, indeed, 
expected by all mystics, and were explained as the 
last death-pangs of the lower nature, before the 
final illumination. They were frequently merely 
the result of nervous exhaustion, caused by too 
intense concentration of the mind, ecstasy being 
(from the psychological point of idew) an extreme 
variety of mono-ideism. 

In conclusion, we must ask a question which to 
the religious mind is of the greatest importance. 
What is the value of ecstasy as a revelation of 
objective truth? Has it any of the transcendent 
value which has so long been claimed for it? 
Tivo opinions may be hazarded. First, the notion 
that the emptiness of the trance is a sign that the 
subject is in contact with absolute truth may 
probably be dismissed as an error, though it has 
the sanction of many great mystics. The doctrine 
implied may be stated in the words of Aquinas : 

‘The higher our mind Is raised to the contemplation of 
spiritual things, the more it is abstracted from sensibie things. 
But the final term at which contemplation can possibly arrive 
is the Divine substance. Therefore the mind that sees the 
Divine substance must bo wholly divorced from the bodily 
senses, either by death or by some rapture ' (Summa contra 
GtntUes, iii. 47). 

The argument is that, since we can see only 
what we are, we cannot apprehend the Absolute 
witho'nt first being divested of all that belongs to 
particular individual existence. We must sink 
into the abyss of nothingness in order to behold 
that which is deeper than all determinations. 
The tyarning of Plotinus, ‘to seek to rise above 
intelligence is to fall outside it,’ is very pertinent 
here. And, secondly, the apparent externality 
of a revelation is no guarantee of its truth. The 
subliminal consciousness has no peculiar sacred- 
ness ; it may be e'vil ns well as good, and probably, 
as a rule, echoes racial memories of mi.xed value. 
Malaval, the author of La Pratiqtie de la vraye 
thtologie mystique (Paris, 1709, i. 89, quoted by 
Underhill, c^j. cit. p, 431), distinguishes true from 
false ecstasy ns follows : 

‘The great doctors of the mystical life teach that there are 
two Borte of rapture which must he carefully distinguished. 
The first is produced in perBons but little advanced in the way, 
who are still full of selfhood ; either by the force of a heated 
imagination which vividly apprehends a Bensible object, or by 
the artifice of the devil. . . . The other sort of rapture la, on 
the contrary, the effect of pure intellectual vision in those who 
have a great and generous love for God. To generous bouIb 
who have utterly renounced themselves God never fails in these 
raptures to communicate high things.' 

A very typical statement of the mystical doc- 
trine of ecstasy is the following from Ruysbroek, 
a writer who lived in the richest flowering-time 
of mysticism, the 14th cent., and who is perhaps 
the most characteristic of all the Roman Catholic 
mystics : 

' "’hen love has carried us above all things, above the light 
into the Divine darkness, we are transformed by the eternal 
y '’"‘.■who is the image of the Father ; and, as the air Is pene- 
tratea by the aun, wa receive in peace the licht incompre* 
hensible, embracing and penetrating us, UTiat is this light. If 
It be not a contemplation of the Infinite and an intuition of 


eternity? We behold that which we arc, and we are that which 
we behold, because our being, without losing anything of its 
own personality, la united with the Divine truth which includes 
all diversity ’ (ae Contemplatiom), 

It is unnecessary to be sceptical about such 
testimony. Ecstasy can never be renroduced in 
description, because it could be descrioed only by 
one who was at the same time inside and outside 
the mystical state ; and this is impossible. But 
the fact of intuition into Divine truth, during 
states of spiritual exaltation, seems to the_ present 
writer incontrovertible, and the admission can 
cause no difficulty to a theist. We can, however, 
maintain that the saner forms of ecstasy, which 
are not propagated by contagion, and which con- 
tain a strong moral and intellectual as well ns 
emotional element, are at once the rarest and the 
most trustworthy. The yoOs Ipuy (Plotinus) sees 
healthier ■visions than the excited and half-morbid 
imagination of the cloistered devotee. Cf. also artt. 
Enthusiasts (Religious), Mysticism, SOfIism. 
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EDDAS. — I. The name. — The meaning of 
‘Edda’is the subject of much dispute. Accord- 
ing to the older view, tlie name is identical with 
edda, ‘great-grandmother,’ and was bestowed on 
account of the supposed high antiquity of the Eddio 
songs. But, this being considered somewhat far- 
fet^ed, modern scholars have proposed other ex- 
planations. Konrdd Glslason tried to show that 
the name is derived from dSr, ‘song,’ ‘poem,’ so 
that the proper meaning of ‘ Edda ’ would be 
‘Manual of Poetics,’ assuming, as we shall see, 
very justly, that the name really was the title of 
the work of Snorri Sturluson. Eirlkr Magnfisson 
has sought to connect the word with Oddi, the old 
seat of Teaming in Iceland, and the place where 
Snorri himself was educated. Both these explana- 
tions are, indeed, exposed to philological objections, 
but the former is the better and more natural. 
Originally Edda was only the title of the didactic 
woilc of Snorri, in one of the chief manuscripts of 
which ive read : ‘ This book is called Edda ; it was 
composed by Snorri Sturluson, and in this arrange- 
ment’ (Cod. Upsaliensis). 'This manuscript was 
discovered by the famous bishop of Skdlholt, Bryn- 
j61fr Sveinsson (t 1675), who was also the possessor 
of the chief manuscript of the Eddio poems. The 
discovery of these manuscripts led to the theory, 
based upon the intimate relation of their contents, 
that the two books were closely connected, and the 
manuscript of poems was also called ‘Edda,’ with- 
out any sufficient reason. The manuscripts came 
to be spoken of as ‘the Elder’ and ‘the Younger’ 
Edda, the former of those appellations being given 
to the manuscript containing the ancient poems ; 
this manuscript was also called Scemundar Edda, 
as the songs were erroneously supposed to have 
been collected by the famous priest Seemundr frdtSi 
(tll33). This last name has come into general 
use, but in our own times the poems are mostly 
called ‘ the Eddio poems ’ ; and, as these are the 
chief source of Snorri’s work, the appellation is 
not altogether incorrect. 

2 . The Edda of Snorri Sturluson. — This work 
was composed by the famous Icelandic historian 
and chieftain Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241), one of 
the most cultured and highly gifted men of his 
time. Besides his chief historical work, the 
Heimskringla, he left another, the Edda, a manual 
for young beginners in the art of poetry. In the 
poetry of all the old Teutonic peoples there had 
been develofied a special poetic language, consist- 
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ing of simple or composite words, which either 
had become obsolete in prose or never had be- 
longed to the spoken language (cf. in A.S. such 
words as biaggyfa, ‘a muniflcent prince,’ hrin- 
gedstefna, ‘a ship,’ etc.)- In Norway and Ice- 
land this peculiar poetic language, especially 
in the matter of the intricacies of the metrical 


art, attained its highest development, and was 
elaborated systematically at an early period. The 
composite appellations called kenningar were de- 
rived from many different sources, partly from 
everyday life, and partly from Nature; and a 
great many of them were founded on the old 
mythology and its legends. Thus gold was called 
' Sif’s hair’ because the goddess Sif, according to a 
myth, had her hair made of gold. Another appella- 
tion of gold was ‘ the bed of Fdfnir’ (the serpent), 
on account of the legend of the serpent Fdfnir and 
his bed of gold. In order to form and use these 
kenningar, a certain amount of knowledge was 
indispensable ; we also meet with certain cases 
indicating that the younger scalds learned from 
their older colleagues the mysteries of their art. 
Snorri, himself a poet, felt called on to wife a 
manual of the art of poetry, his Edda. That work 
consists of three parts.* The middle part is called 
Slidldskapamidd (‘the Language of Poetry’), and 
gives general rules for poetic denominations of 
living beings and dead things. First there are the 
composite denominations of Odin and poetry, gods 
and goddesses; and the appellations of heaven, 
earth, sea, sun, wind, fire, winter, summer, man, 
gold, battle, weapons, ships, God (of the Chris- 
tians), kings. Then follows a list of the simple 
and uncomposite names in a similar order, all ac- 
companied by scaldic verses, serving as examples. 
Lastly, there is a third list of aOTeUations (syno- 
nyms from everyday language). Two manuscripts 
add some lists of names (in verse), but they are 
interpolations and did not originally belong to 
Snorri’s w'ork. The author sometimes inserts 
longer stories to explain the origin of some of these 
names ; but, as already mentioned, the old myths 
were the basis of the whole, and so Snorri found it 
convenient to ^vrite as an introduction to the work 


a complete survey of the old mythology, based on 
the best sources — the ancient poems relating to the 
gods (the ‘ Eddie poems’), and various living tradi- 
tions. In those times this was a bold thing to do, 
but he succeeded in giving such a view of the whole 
subject that his work comd hardly have been done 
better, considering the circumstances. He proceeds 
systematically, beginning with the cosmogony, and 
its accessaries; then follows a description of the 
oldest times of the gods, the golden age, and the 
Ash of Yggdrasil (the world-tree). This is followed 
by an accotint of the gods and goddesses, their place 
of abode, Valhalla, and everything connected with 
it ; he then relates more fully two myths of Thor’s 
exploits, and proceeds with the stoiy of the death 
of H.alder, the imprisonment of Loki, the wonderful 
things foreboding the approach of liagnarok ; and, 
linallj’, he gives a wonderful description of that last 
fight of the gods and the regeneration of the w'orld. 
All these things are presented in a dialogue be- 
tween a Swedish king, Gylfi, and the trinity of 
Odin. The name (‘the Delusion of 

Gylfi ’) alludes to this, as Gylfi does not know with 
whom be is speaking. 

Snorri’s sources were principally the three im- 
{wrtant E<ldic ^ems. Valued, FafprutSnismdl, 
and Grlmnismdf, and a few of the other poems ; he 
chiefly used the Vbliispd, from which he probably 
not the idea of the arrangement of the whole. He 


1 The form vnrie* in the chief SIS3 — Codex Repiue 2SG7, 4* 
In the Old Roj-al Collection in the Koia! Library, Copenhagen; 
Codex Amansagnajanm 242, fol., in the Univerrity Library, 
Coi>enhageti ; and Codex Up'aliensis, Delagardie 11, in the 
Uni'crsity Library, Upsala — and partly in aonie other MSS. 


I often quotes verses from these poems, but not so 
frequently as he might have done. Snorri treats 
the myths critically, sometimes in a somewhat 
arbitraiw fashion, and he has not escaped the influ- 
ence of Christian ideas, especially at the beginning. 
His greatest fault is that the punishmente, whicli 
in the Vbluspd come before Eagnarok, are placed 
by him after that event — a total misconception. 
Another source was the oral tradition, so strong 
and vigorous in Iceland. The style is magnificent, 
evety'vhere adapted to the varying contents — 
earnest and solemn, or playful and jocose, always 
full of life. The author reveals himself as t&e 
great master of Icelandic prose. 

Between the first and the second part — as an 
introduction to the latter — there is a very interest- 
ing chapter on the origin of the ‘drink of the 
poets,’ and how Odin became the owner of it. 
Thus Odin, alone of all gods and men, was the 
owner and giver of the poetic faculty, and he was 
said to give ‘the drink of the poets’ to his 
favourites. 

The third chief part of the Edda is Snorri’s 
o%vn poem, the Hditatal, consisting of 102 strophes 
in praise of Hdkon the Old, king of Norway 
(t 1263), and Earl Skdli. The pecniiarity of this 
poem is that it is written in various kinds of 
metre, arranged systematically ; Snorri has, how- 
ever, missed the true historical development of 
Icelandic metrics ; he begins with the ‘ most per- 
fect’ kind of metre {drdttkvcdSr Iidttr), which in 
reality is the youngest, and places at the end the 
oldest kinds of metre, those used in the Eddie 
poems, and some other metres closely related to 
them. Of course, Snorri everysvhere uses the 
scaldic phraseology. The reason why he placed 
his own poem at the end of his work was that he 
desired to show how his theories looked, when 
carried out in practice. The poem exhibits the 
technical finish of Snorri, and his complete mastery 
of the language and the difficult metres. 

This poem gives us a hint regarding the time of 
the composition of the work, but only a temiinm 
ad quem. It cannot have been composed earlier 
than the winter of 1222-23, and certamly not very 
much later. Snorri had lived between 1218 and 
1220 at the courts of the princes he praised. The 
poem is a thanksgiving for the honours bestowed 
on him. It is most probable that the two earlier 
parts of the work were WTitten, partly at least, 
before 1218, although the whole may have been 
written in the years 1221-23. 

The Edda of Snorri is one of the principal works 
of Icelandic literature, admirable both in form and 
in contents, and quite unique in the latter regard. 
Of course, it does not give us a perfectly accurate 
l)ictnre of the old heathendom which had then been 
practically extinct for 200 years ; but, on the other 
liand, it is certain that it always must remain one 
of our principal sources of information regarding 
that faith, as the old traditions were preserved in 
Iceland with a singular tenacity and faithfulneM, 
owing to the remoteness of that country and its 
very limited intercourse with the outside world. 

In one MS (A. M. 242) there are added four gram- 
matical treatises, of which the second is found also 
in the Itosala MS, and the third also in two frag- 
ments. Their contents are linguistic, rhetorical, 
and didactic, but thw have nothing to do %vith 
Snorri or his Edda. The first of these treat! =es is 
on the phonetical system of the Icelandic language 
in the 12th cent., and is of extreme value. The 
third treatise is written by Snorri’s nephew, Olafr 
jidrCarson. 

Ltterxtcrk.— (1) Editions: The great AmaroasaaMin ed.j 
3 to!b., Copenha;fen, 1848-87, with Latin tr. ; epecial ea. o> 
Cod. Upsaliensis and other fragments (in 'ol. ii.), and an ed. oi 
the so-called Skdldatal with the biographies of the poetyno a 
larrey of their pocmg; critical ed. of the text by Finnul 
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Jdnsson, Copenhagen, 1900, and Reykjavik, 1007. — (2) TBANSIU- 
TJO.vst: Danish : Gvtfaginning, by F, Jdnsson, Copenhagen, 10(K ; 
German, by H. Oering, Leipzig and Vienna, 1882 ; English, M' 
G. IV. Dasent, Stockholm, 1812.-{3) CnmcXh TSSATJSES; E. 
Moek, ‘ Untersuchungen fiber die Gyltaginning. i.-ii-,' jn Paul- 
Braune, Beitrage, vi.-vli. jHaile, 1879-SOJ : see also K. Mnllen- 
hoff, Deutstfie AUertumsiMnde, v. {Berlin, 18SSJ; E. Wilken, 
Unttrsvehungm zur Snorra Edda, Paderborn, 1878 ^ F. 
Tdnssoo, ‘Edda Snorra Sturlusonar,’ in Aarbagerjor nordtsk 
Oldkimdightd og Bistorie, Copenhagen, 1898 : K. Gisla^on, ta 
AarbSger, 1884 ; Eirikr Magnusson, ‘ Edda, In Sagabook of 
the Viking Club, London, 1890. 


3. The Eddie poems (the 'Elder Edda,’ 'Smmun- 
dar Edda’).— Tliese famous poems are for the most 
part found in a single MS, 2365, 4°, in the Old Royal 
Collection in the Royal Library in Copenhagen 
(Codex Regius). The MS consists of 45 leaves, 
but a whole sheet (8 leaves) is wanting, thereby 
causing a deplorable lacuna. The MS dates from 
about 1270, and it was discovered shortly before 
the middle of the 17th century. It is a very fine 
one ; a phototype edition, with the text printed on 
opposite pages, was published by L. Wiramer and 
F. Jdnsson m 1891. The first knonm oivner of the 
MS, Bishop Brynjdlfr Sveinsson, presented it to 
the king of Denmark. We have now only six 
leaves of another MS, A. M. 748, 4° (Univ. Libr. 
Copenh.), containing some of the same poems as 
Codex Regius, witli one addition, but partly 
defective. 

The contents of Cod. Begins may be divided into 
two groups ; (1) mythical and (2) heroic poems, ar- 
ranged in a certain, but imperfect, chronological 
order, which could more easily be applied to the last 
group of the legendary poems, as the persona de- 
scribed there are all genealogically connected. _ In 
the mythical group tliia was generally impossible, 
except in one case. Here the interest of the poems 
centres in the two principal gods, Odin and Thor. 
One heroic poem, the FdiiinaarXtviSa, has been in- 
correctly inserted in this group. In each group 
there may be observed a tendency to subdivisions, 
beginning with certain important poems of a more 1 
general character. The collector has in many 
places, especially in the last group of poems, given j 
explanatory and connecting prose pieces. The MS 
is a copy, not the original collection, which must 
have been compiled in the end of the 12th century. 
The MS A. M. 748 is another copy of the original 
collection, with some additions. A third collection i 
(or copy) was in the possession of Snorri. 

The collection begins with the Vbluspd, a grand 
poem, a kind of ivorld drama having for its subject 
the mythical life of gods and men from the be- 
mnuing of the world to Ragnarbk ; the death of 
Balder is the central event. The dominating 
thought of the author is that all evil deeds breed 
fighting and death. The poem is UTitten through- 
out in a tone of stem morality. It was composed 
about the middle of the 10th centuiy. The next 
in order is the Hdvamdl (‘ The Song of the High 
One ’), a collection of several fragments of poems, 
all of a more or less ethical and moral character. 
The first poem is the principal one ; in it Odin 

f ives counsels to the human race, as to what is 
est for man, and how to behave in the different 
conditions of life, ending with pointing out that 
after death a good name is the best. Another 
poem contains the ma^cal songs of Odin ; and a 
third has counsels to a young man, of a similar 
character to the first. Then follow some poems, 
which are pre-eminently Odin lays: Fa/}znilS- 
nisnidl (‘Lay of Vafthrddhnir’), describing a trial 
of intellectual strength between Odin and a giant ; 
the giant is defeated, and loses his life ; in Grim- 
nismdl (‘ Lay of Grimnir ’), Odin reveals his terrible 
character to a blind and hard-hearted mortal king, 
Ms own foster son; in HdrbafSsljd^ ('Lay of 
Hdrbardh *), Thor quarrels "with the dis^ised 
Odm, whom he does not know — a struggle between 
VOL. v — 


wisdom and mere strength, where wisdom prevails. 
Thor is the special hero of prt/msiviSn (‘Song of 
Thrym ’), whioli tells of how he lost his hammer and 
recovered it. HymiskviSa (‘ Song of Hymir ’) tells 
how Thor got a brewing cauldron large enough for 
the gods, and records other instances of his tnals of 
strength ; Alvismdl (‘Lay of All- wise’) is the story 
of a word-duel between Thor and a dwarf. The 
beautiful poem Skirnismdl (‘Song of Sklrnir ’) de- 
scribes Freyr’s vehement love for the giant maiden 
GertSr ; while in the LoJeasenna {‘Scolding of Loki’), 
Loki, the enemy of the gods, scolds all the gods 
and goddesses, but is oUiged to fly before Thor 
and his hammer. In Baldrs draumar {‘ Dreams of 
Balder ’ [found only in A. M, 748]), the dreams of 
Balder are related, and the ride of Odin to the 
under ivorld to consult a dead sibyl. 

To these laj s of the gods there are generally added some 
poems found in other JISS: ByndluljSS (‘Song of Hyndla') 
(from the Flatey Codex), relating how Freyja procures infor- 
mation from a giantess regarding the family of her favourite, 
Ottar. Here is found inserted a fragment of a mythical poem, 
Votuspd in skamma {‘The Short Volutpd ’). Blgspula (‘ Song 
of Kigr’ [found in A. M. 242)) is a philosophical poem on the 
origin of the different social orders of men, and the supposed 
development of social life. The poem, which ends hi’ men- 
tioning kingship, was possibly composed in honour of Harald 
Fairhair. Grigaldr (‘ Magical Song of Grda ') and Fjblsvinnsmdl 
(‘Song of Fjolsvinnr’) go together and treat of a young man, 
Svipdagr (probably a mythical person), who gets good advice 
from bis dead mother Orda, and then starts on a dangerous 
Journey in pursuit of bis ladylove MengloB. 

To the second group of Eddie poems, the heroic 
lays, belongs first 01 all the important poem, 
mentioned above, VdlundarkviiSa {‘Lay of Way- 
land ’), describing the smith Volund, his imprison- 
ment by king Nlffutf, and his revenge on the king 
and his family. Then there follows a group of 
Hclgakvi’^ur (‘Helgi Lays’), two poems ahont 
Helgi Hundingshani, and one treating of Helgi 
HjorvarSsson, two different heroes, chiefly describ- 
ing their revenging their fathers, their martial 
deeds, and specially their love affairs with the 
Valkyries (Svdfa, Sigrfin). Next comes the long 
cycle of poems about the Volsung family, especi- 
ally Sigurtfr Filfnisbani — a kind of verified his- 
torical narrative ; GripisspdCPropheoyof Gripir’), 
a comparatively young poem, giving a view of 
Simrd’s life in the form of a prophecy ; Beginsmdl 
(‘ Lay of Remn ’), fragments of two poems— on the 
first great deed of Sigurd; Fdfnismdl (‘Lay of 
Fdfnir ’ ), on the slaying of the serpent Fdfnir ; 
Sigrdrifumdl (‘Lay of Sigrdrifa’), on Sigurd’s 
meeting with the Valkyrie Sigrdrif, and the good 
counsels which she gives him. Here comes the 
lacuna mentioned above ; there must he at least 
two long poems wanting (of, the Fblsungasaga). 
The text begins again with a poem relating the 
murder of Sigurd ; he had been married to Guordn, 
daughter of king Gjiiki, and had been brought (by 
magical means) to forget the Valkyrie Sigrdrif 
(Brynhildr), a sister of Atli Butflason (Attila), 
who had been treacherously married to Gunnar 
(^iSkason. In a following poem the characters 
of these two ladles, the principal female actors of 
the story, are contrasted psychologically. SigurS- 
arhvilSa in skamma (‘Snort Lay of Sigurd’) re- 
lates briefly the death of Sigurd ; then follows a 
long monologue by Brynhild, who kills herself; 
and in HelreiQ {‘BrynhUd’s Bide to Hel ’) she goes 
to Hel and defends her deeds against the censure 
of a giantess. In the second and third Gu(Srdn- 
arkvilSa {'Songs of GuSriin’) GuSnin surveys her 
own tragical fate; she is now married to king 
Atli ; and the poem closes with dark dreams of 
their future relations ; in the last poem GuSriin, 
hy a kind of ordeal, proves her conjugal fidelity 
to Atli. There follows a poem with an entirely 
new heroine, Oddrdnargrdtr (‘Lament of Oddrdn’). 
Oddriin, Atli’s sister, has loved Gunnar, but a 
union between them has never been brought about ; 
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she gives a survey of her tragical story. The next 
two parallel poems, Atlalcvi'iSa and Atlamdl (‘Songs 
of Atli ’ [the latter called the Greenlandic, because 
composed in the Icelandic colony in Greenland]), 
describe, each in a slightly dillerent way from the 
other, the relations between Atli and Gu5nin and 
her brothers : the brothers are killed at Atli’s 
command, and Gutinin in revenge causes his 
death. Now, one would think the tragedy would 
be at an end, but the last act remains. GuGriin 
contracts a third marriage with J6nakr, and bears 
to him three sons, Sorli, HamJSir, and Erpr. Her 
daughter by Sigurd, Svanhildr, has been given in 
marriage to King Jormunrekr, who has accused 
her of infidelity, and at his command she is 
trampled to death by horses ; she is revenged by 
her brothers, who also are killed. Such are the 
contents of the two last poems in Cod. Keg., 
GulSrdnarhvot (‘The Ur^ngs of GutSriin’) and 
EamtSismdl (‘Lay of HamtSir’). Grdttasdngr 
(‘Song of the Grdtti’) must also be reckoned 
with the heroic lays ; it is found in a MS of 
Snorri’s Edda, and treats of the giant maidens 
grinding gold, peace, and, at last, death to Fr65i, 
king of Denmark. 

The legends of the heroic poems were originally, 
for the most part, German importations into Scandi- 
navia, where they have been transformed and im- 
bued with the true Northern spirit, and combined 
with each other without regard to original times 
or places. They are of primary importance for 
German and Teutonic legendary history. The 
persons are idealized ; they are typical heroes and 
heroines, a quintessence of the people of the Viking 
age. Some of the minor characters are, however, 
drawi <roin oommon life. The descriptions of 
Tfersono ana events are exceedingly clear and racy 
Mid strictly logical, and the language is corre- 
spondingly so. The sentences are snort and pithy, 
everything superfluous is banished .• still, the poems 
differ in this, tliat some are more woray tjian others ; 
difierence in age may be inferred from this. 

The age of the poems is, on the whole, the period 
from A.D. 900 to 1050. This may now be regarded 
as beyond all doubt. But within the limits of this 
period there may be discerned older and younger 
groups of poems, when we consider the more or 
less elaborate descriptions, stories, the persons 
mentioned, etc. Thus ]>ry7nskvita, Votundar- 
kviiSa, and Eigs]>ula are among the oldest ; SiguriS- 
arkvi^a in skamma, Atlamdl, and Oddrunargrdtr 
among the youngest. Only a few are very young, 
from the 12th cent. [Gripisspd, Volnspd in skamma), 
and belong to a late renaissance of Icelandic 
poetry. 

The home of the poems has been the subject of 
much dispute. Some maintain that they are all 
Icelandic, others think they are all Norwegian, or 
composed in the Norwegian colonies in the British 
Islands. One poem can definitely be proved to be 
Greenlandic {Atlamdl). The truth is that every- 
thing of value for deciding the question of the 
home of the poems points decidedly to Norway, 
Norwegian life, Norwegian culture, and Norwegian 
nature. The poems must, therefore, be Norwegian 
for the most part. We have no certain way of 
deciding what is Norwegian and what possibly 
may be Icelandic. It is not right to consider 
poems as Icelandic merely because they lack out- 
ward signs pointing to a Norwegian origin ; all 
these poems are on the same level ; there is, on the 
whole, the same way of considering life, and the 
same manner of thinking ; one might say they are 
all of the same school in spite of their different age. 

The metres of the poems are cliiefly the three 
oldest : fomydSislag, verses of four syllables, in the 
epic poems ; Ijd^ahdttr, strophes of six verses of 
different length, in the moral and didactic poems ; 


mdlahdttr, verses of five syllables, in epic poems. 
One poem, Hdrbar^sljd^, is very irregular in its 
metre. All the poems are strophical, each strophe 
as a rule consisting of eight verses — six in IjSsa- 
hdttr ; when strophes of more or less than eight 
verses are found, this is probably due to corrup- 
tions of the text. The tradition was only oral for 
perhaps more than 200 years, and, of course, as 
might be expected, rather bad. Strophes or verses 
are often lacking, or words are so corrupted that 
it is very difficult, sometimes impossible, to emend 
them critically, nietricallj^ or linguistically. Some 
verses are in the tradition given in duplicate form, 
and the collectors have written down both without 
choosing between them. 

The poems are all anonymous, probably because 
the authors considered themselves only as re- 
narrators of known subjects. It may, however, 
be considered as certain that they gave the poems 
certain individual colours, and moulded the char- 


acters with their psychological peculiarities. How 
far they inventea new persons or events has not 
been decided conclusively. On the other hand, it 
is certain that they were very independent in their 
combinations of the old legends. 

Litrsatube. — (1) Editions : S. Bagge, Eorreen fomkvaSi, 
Christinnia, 1807 (ol fundamental value); phototjTe ed. of the 
Cod. Rep., with the abbreviation in italics, by L. Wlmmer and 
F. Jdnsson (Copenhapen, 1891), of A. M. 748 by F. Jdnsson 
(Copenhapen, 189C); ed. of the text by K. Hildebrand (Pader- 
born, 1873 and 1904), with a dictionary by H. Oerinpr (3rd ed., 
Halle, 1907); editions with commentary by H. Liminp (Stutt- 
gart, IB-SS), B. Heinzei and F. Detter (Leipzig, 1003), and. 
above ail, B. Sijmons (Halle, 1888-1900, vol, i., text with 
variants; vol. iii., a complete dictionary by Oering; vol. ii,, 
commentaries, has not yet been edited ; vol. i. contains a long 
and excellently written introduction, treating critically the 
MSS, the age and home of the poems, ete.). (2) TRANSL/lTIONSi 
Danish, by O. Hansen (Copenhagen, 1911); i)ano-Norwerian,by 
O. OJessing (Christiania, 1899); Swedish, by P. A. Gddecke 
(Stockholm, 1881); German, Sy H. Gerlng (Leipzig, 1892); 
English, by B. Thorpe (I>ondon, 1865); an ed. with an Eng. tr. is 
also found In G. Vlgfusson’s Corpus poetiam bortaU, Oxford, 
1883 (tr. in prose, bad text). Besides the dictionary by Oering, 
already mentioned, Sveinbjom Egilsson’s Lexicon antigua 
linguae leptentrionalis (Copenhagen, 1860) deserves to be noted. 
(8) Of other works useful to the student may be mentioned: 
E. lessen, * fiber die Eddalieder, Heimat, Alter, Character,’ m 
Ztschr. /. dexUeche Philologit, lii. (Halle, 1871, of fundamental 
value) ; K. MullenhofT, Deutsche Alterlumskunde, v. (with an 
analysis of several of the mythical poems and a critical survey 
of the heroic lays) ; F. Jdnsson, Den norske og itlandske littera- 
turs historie, i. (Copenhagen, 1897), and polemics between him 
and B. M. Olsen, in Timarit bins Ulemka Edkmentafjelagi.xv.- 
xvi. (Reykjavik, 1894-95); E. Mogic, * Nonvegisch-lslindiMhe 
Litteratur,’ in Paul’s Grundriss, ii.' (1902); E. H. Meyer. Ger- 
man. ilythol. (Berlin, 1891), pp. 86-46, 61-58 ; Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons (Boston, 1902), p. 19411.; 
A. Heusler, Die Lieder der l/ueke in Cod. reg. (Strassburg, 
1902), also ' Heimat und Alter der eddisohen Gedichte ’ (Archw 
/. never. Sprachen, xvi. [Brunswick, 1905)) ; S. Bugge, Home of 
the Eddie Poems (London, 1899): G. Neckel, Deilrdgeiur 
Eddaforschung (Dortmund, 1908). On syntax: Wisdn, Ora- 
fogxringen i den atdre Eddan (Lund, 1865); M. Nygaard, 
Eddasprogets syntax, i.-ii. (Bergen, 1865-67). On metrics : 
E. Sievers, ' Beitrape zur Skaldenmetrik,' ii. (in Beitrage.n. 
(Halle, 1879J), and Altgermanische Metrik (Halle, 1893). Re- 
garding the great number of treatises on special subjects the 
reader may be referred to Sijmons’ edition. 

F. JOnsson. 


EDOMITES. — I. Introductory. ‘ Edom ’ is 
the name of a people frequently mentioned in the 
OT, and generally located to the south of the 
Dead Sea. They are regarded as a ‘brother’ of 
Israel, and this relationship is vividly expreped in 
the popular stories in Gn 25, 27, 32 f., wliieh re- 
present Esau — i.e. Edom — as the elder twin-brother 
of Jacob, who is otherwise known as ‘ Israel.’ Apart 
from the direct and indirect evidence for Edomite 
culture and religion, there is good reason to believe 
that the Edomites and allied peoples of the area 
lying outside Israelite territory, and especially m 

N.W. Arabia, played a somewhat prominent part in 

Israelite religion and history. This hp often been 
emphasized since the earlier observations of Well- 
hausen, Kuenen, Stade, and Robertson Smith ; 
and in recent years has come more to the front in 
Biblical research. In discussions of the origin of 
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the Israelite .Ininveli, the tribes of Israel, the rise 
of the kingdom of Judah, the locale of the patri- 
ari-hal stories, the extension of the term ‘ Egj'pt ’ 
(Heb. Mip-ayim, Assyr. Musri) outside the limits 
of Egypt— in tlieseand other questions the Edorpite 
area, its population and history, and its relations 
■Nvith Israel invariably enter into the field of in- 
quiry ; and it is tlierefore necessary to premise 
tliat a treatment of the religion of the Edomites 
unavoidably raises certain problems of the OT 
wliich cannot be discussed in these pages. 

The Edomites are otherwise known as ‘ Esau,’ 
or 'sons of Esau,’ after their reputed ‘father’; 
and as ‘ sons of Seir,’ after the district of Mt. Seir. 
Tlieir land may be described as the district between 
the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 'Alcabah, bordered by 
Moab, Judah, S. Palestine, the Sinaitie peninsula, | 
N. Arabia, and the Syrian desert ; the more precise i 
boundaries varied from time to time according to 
the larger political circumstances aflecting the 
surrounding States or confederations. Thus, for 
purely geographical reasons, it was entirely ex- 
posed to the political, social, and religious move- 
ments in Westcin Asia ; and its vicissitudes cannot 
be under.stood apart from the history and thought 
of the old Oriental world. An important fact is 
the very close relationship which, as the Horite 
and Edomite genealogies in Gn .36 represent, was 
felt to suhsi.st between the Edomites and their 
neighbours ; Edom, Midian, and Ishmael .are in- 
timately connected, and names of Edomite origin 
or affinity can even be traced in the Israelite 
tribes of .ludah, Dan, and Benjamin. It has long 
been recognized that the tribe of Judah as con- 
stituted in I Ch 2 and 4 was ‘ half Arab,’ and of its 
two main divisions — Caleb and Jeralimeel — the 
former is explicitly connected with the Edomite 
Kenaz (Gn 36”, Jg 1“, 1 Ch 4”), while Edomite or 
‘Horite’ elements are somewhat strong in the 
latter (see Meyer ami Luther, Die Israelitcn u. Hire 
Nachbarstdmme, Halle, 1906, p. 406). The whole 
body of evidence, when carefully studied, is such 
as to suggest that a closely inter-related group 
(which may be called Horite, Seirite, or Edomite- 
Ishmaelite) extended westwards into S. Palestine, 
and that some portion separated and was ulti- 
mately incorporated in Judah, thus becoming truly 
Israelite (see ib. p. 446). This relationship, to 
which the genealogies testify, is to be supple- 
mented by numerous features of ‘Edomitic’ in- 
fluence in the OT, the full significance of which can 
as yet be only imperfectly understood. 

2 . The gods. — ^Although there is little direct 
evidence for Edomite culture and religion, there is 
niuch that is indirectly valuable, and, even though 
it is often of a somewhat hypothetical character, it 
cannot properly be ignored. 

(a) Edom itself may be the name of a deity. 
This is suggested partly by the name of theGittite 
Obcd-Edom in the OT (2 S 1 Ch 15>8-s<, 2 Ch 
25’^, et al.), who becomes prominent as a Levitical 
singer and doorkeejmr. The interpretation ‘ ser- 
vant of [the god] Edom ’ is not to be rejected, 
although it is open to dispute whether the deity in 
question is necessarily identical with the familiar 
Edom. Further, Egyptian evidence for a place- 
name Shemesh-Edom in the Lebanon district (time 
of Thothmes in. and Amen-liotep ir.) seems to 
equate Edom with the sun-god ; and the deity re- 
appears in an obscure Egyp. passage, together 
with Resheph, the warrior-god of fire and light- 
ning (W. M. Muller, Asicn u. Europa nach alt- 
dgypt. Denkmalem, Leipzig, 1893, p. 315 f.). I'tii;, 
would suggest a deity of the Hadad-type, fairly 
well distributed, who became the god of a group 
or people which called itself by his name.* 

, ! Meyer, Gnch. d. AUniumt'^, Stuttgart, 1909, 1. § S 4 S. 
baoin appears elsewhere as a place-name, and as a versonal 


(b) Esau.— This obscure name, perhaps found in 
an old Arabian inscription (Homiiiel, Sudarab. 
Chrestomathie, Munich, 1893, p. 39 f.), has been 
plausibly connected with that of the goddess 
*A-si-ti, represented on Egyp. monuments as a 
wild, warlike rider of the desert (Miiller, 316 f.). 
The Biblical story of Esau, the wild hunter, is 
commonly associated with the Phoenician myth of 
Usoos and his brother Samemnim or 'T\}/ovpavtos 
(‘high beaven’).* The strife betiveen tlie more 
civilized brother and the hunter Usoos naturally 
recalls the account of the tudn-brothers Jacob and 
Esau, and the various points of resemblance be- 
tween the late euheiiienstic Greek record and the 
older, simpler, and more primitive story in Gen. 
are sufficiently close to suggest some common 
Canaanite cycle of tradition. In its present form, 
the story of Esau and Jacob clearly shows the 
influence of other elements, and Gressmann has 
drawn attention to features in Esau which are 
suggestive of some satyr-like figure {ZATW, 1900, 
p. 22, n. 3) ; a considerable modification of the 
original tradition must in any case be recognized. 
There is other evidence for some survival of old 
Canaanite myth in the Cainite genealogy (see J. 
Skinner, Gen., 1910, p. 123 f.); and consequently, 
both here and ajjain in the stories which the 
Danites told of tlieir hero Samson, the jiresent 
forms are the outcome of a very intricate develop- 
ment. Hence, although the above evidence may 
be used to prove that primarily Esau was not a dis- 
tinctivelj' Edomite figure, it is clear, nevertheless, 
that the Biblical story in its present form belongs 
to a time when Esau stood for some section (at 
least) of Edom, and that this fact alone explains 
its preservation in the Biblical history. 

(c) The Edomite king .4)(AN.AA)-rami7iu (‘ Ai is high’), men- 
tioned by Sennacherib, has a name compounded with a deity 
who may possibly be identified with Jahweh (cf. in this case the 
Biblical name Jehoram). But the equation is very uncertain 
(Zimmem, EAT^, 1003, p. 407), although on other grounds the 
appearance of Jahweh in Edom might be expected. 

(d) More specificaliy Efioiinte is the god Ifaitsh, in the names 
of two Edomite kings; (i.-mofota (* K. is king or reigns'), in 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser iv. (after the middle of the 8th cent. 
B.C.), and y.-pai/n' (' l.v. is mighty or a hero’ (cf. the name 
Gabriel]), in the 7th century. Nothing is known of the god. 
The name may be identified with the common Arab, ^aig , ' lord, 

' husband ’(cf. the appellative ba’al).^ It is conjecturally con- 
nected with the Biblical {TisA (Benjnmite and I.evitieal), with 
the place-names (itsAton and Eisbon,^ and with El-lfoeh, the 
home of Nahiiin (according to one oid tradition, in Judah). 
.More interesting are the Levitical E'shi or Eugbaiah, if the 
latter may be interpreted ’Jahfweh] is K.’ on the analogy of 
Bealiab, ‘ Jah[weh] is Baal ’; but this interpretation is not cer- 
tain. In the form C"p (with vocalic endings) it occurs in Naba- 
tiean names, and also as a deity (together with other gods) at 
el-Hcjra (in W. Arabia, south of T6nia) It is doubtless the Kug 
in Assyr. contract-tablets of the reigns of Darius i. and Arta 
xerxes i., where we meet with K.-yada' (‘ K. knows ’), K.-yatiabi 
(’ K. gives ’), and bar-K. (’ son of (on Aram, form] K.’;. With the 
last it is natural to compare Barkus, one of the temple Nethinim 
(Err C'f, Neh T^), whose names often betray a foreign origin.4 
These forms can scarcel y lie severed from lios, met with in Greek 
sources, especially among a family of Sidonian origin settled in 
tlie Idumacan .Marissa or .Mareshah (close of 3rd cent. B.c.) ; and 
in a rather later inscription from Memphis, remarkable for the 
variety of foreign names and the prominence of Kos.® The 
names comprise Koo-paAayor, Kowro^apos (Jos. Ant, xv, vii. p, 
XX. ix. 4, probably for Ko<Ty6$apne ) ; cl. the two Edomite com- 
pounds of Kaush (above) ; Koadiapog (‘ K. helps,’ an Aram, form) 
and Koavamvor (* K. gives,' explicitly not Aram.), both also in 
Nabah-ean and Sinaitie inscriptions (spelt Dp and Dip) ; KJo-pavot 
(‘ K. builds ’), KatrPapaxor (* K. blesses ' ICJG 5149]), Kdapapog 
('K. is high’), Kdcryripoe (?‘K. a sojourner’), and perhaps 
Koirii5os (doubtful [Peters and Thiersch, op. eit, p. 46 f.]). 

name Is found in Phoenician and the 9afa Inscriptions (cf. per- 
haps also Lidzbarski, Bphemeris /. sernil. Bpigrapbik, Giessen, 
1001, i. 41 L). 

,1 Philo Byb., in Eiiseb. Priep. Er. i. 10; see esp. Lagrange, 
Etudes stir les retig, s(tn.", Paris, 1905, p. 415 f. 

2 W. R. Smith, Bel. Sem.-, Ixindon, 1894, p. 170, n. 4, and J. 
Wellhausen, Resle arab. Beut.e, Beilin, 1897, p. 67. 

3 See R. J. H. Gottheil. .//JL xvii. 11898] 199-202. 

4 See Zimmern, op. eit. 473 

5 For the former, see J. P. Peters and H. Thleisch, Painted 
Tombs in the Necropolis of Slarissa, 1905 ; and for the latter, 
E. Jliller, Rev. arcMot.. 1870, pp. 109-125, 170-183; and cf. 
Lidxharskl, Ephem. Vi. 119W51 339. 
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(e) Quite distinct, on the other hsnd.Jis the Idumsean Kozch, 
to whose hcreditar 3 ' priesthood the ancestors of the patriot 
Costobaros (see above) belonged (Jos. ^nf. xv. vii. 9, Koft; ed. 
Niese, KufaO. The god is identified with the Arab ^ozah, who 
was venerated in the vicinity of Mecca ; and, since the rainbow 
is called the * bow of K.’ (cf. Jahweh’s words • my how,' Gn 913), 
he was apparently the head-deitj- of the district. It is tempting 
to suppose that Kozeh was the Idumaian Apollo of Jos. c. Ap. 
li. 10 (see W. R. Smith, Kinship^, 1903, p. 302). 

(/) Some indirect evidence is furnished by the Edomite 
proper names in the OT, where the common Kausb or l{os_ is 
conspicuously absent. On the other band, Hadad occurs thrice 
as the name of a king ; and this at least points to a knowledge of 
the well-known god of storm, rain, etc. 

(g) Bfdad, the father of Hadad i. (On 3635), tnay represent 
Bir-dadda (also the father of the Arab. Uaite, 7th cent.), in 
which case Hadad is again involved (see Zimmern, op. cit. 
443 f.). 

(A) Acquaintance with Baal appears in the king Baal-hanan 
(‘B. is gracious’ [Gn 3633]), ag also in the inscription from 
Memphis (AatrdpaXot, * B. has opened or saved ' 7) and in a Naba- 
tean inscnption from Petra. This throws no light upon the 
particular deitj' intended by the appellative 'lord,’ although 
there is some evidence that the Baal of Western Asia was a god 
of battle of the Hadad-t 3 ’pe.l 

(f) Equally vague is Jsl, ‘god,’ in the names Eliphaz and 
Reuel, and later at Memphis (where, however, others than Idu- 
matans may be meant). 

(J) Uz (py), connected with Edom (Gn 3628 , La 4®!), may be 
conjecturally identified with the Arab, god 'Ati4 (see W. R. 
Smith, Kinship-, 61, and his defence, against the criticisms of 
Noldeke, in Bel. Sem.^, 43 n.). 

(i) Jeush (i?iy;), identified b 3 ’ W. R. Smith with the Arab, 
lion-god Yaghiitk (‘ he protects ’), is found also in Nabatean and 
Tamud inscriptions, and is doubtless represented b 3 ’ iiyovBos at 
Memphis.® Purely' conjectural is the identification with lauta’, 
a king of Kedar in the '7th century. See, further, W. R. Smith, 
Kinship^, 224 f. ; Wellhausen, Resle arab. Heid.^ 17-19; Nol- 
deke, ZDMG xviil. 869.3 

3. Miscellaneous evidence for Edomite religion. 
— Evidence of another sort is furnished by those 
Edomite (and allied) names which may he inter- 
preted, Avith more or less probability, as animal- 
names.* Here are to be included 'Achbor{‘ mouse), 
Ar&n (perhaps ‘ Avild-goat ’), Ayyah (‘falcon’), 
Caleb (* dog ’), Dishan, Dishon, and Jdlam ( ‘ moun- 
tain-goat’), Shdbal (‘young lion,’ though phoneti- 
cally difficnlt), Zibebn (‘ hyaena’), and others. The 
animal-names found in the OT are connected 
especially with people (or clans) and places Avith 
Judaean, S. Palestinian, and Edomitic connexions 
(note, c.(7., the Midianite *0re6 and ZUb, ‘raven’ 
and ‘ Avolf ’). It is disputed Avhether thw point to 
the former existence of totemism (so \V. K. Smith), 
or Avhether they may be explained merely as 
‘natural poetry ^(Noldeke ; see Gray’s discussion, 
pp. 98 IT., 113 fl.). On the Avhole, it may be said 
that amore definite explanation is needecT than the 
latter, but that the former is not proved by the 
evidence alone. The question turns upon the 
meaning and development of totemism ($'.v.), and 
in the meanwhile it is enough to notice that a priori 
objections based alike upon Ioav ideas of totemism 
and upon elevated conceptions of Oriental religious 
thought and practice are untenable. As bearing 
on the sociological aspect of the inquiry, it may be 
remarked that J. 6. Frazer, observing that the 
eight kings of Edom are not hereditary, infers that 
‘ in Edom, as elsewhere, the blood royal Avas traced 
in the female line, and that the kings Avere men of 
other families, or even foreigners, Avho succeeded to 
the throne by marrying the hereditary princesses.’ ® 
It is probable, also, that the Edomites practised 

* S. A. Cook, Rtl. of Ancient PaUtline, 1908, pp. 84, 89-91. 

® The LXX leave for Jetuh docs not prove that the translators 
were acquainted with a Semitic pronunciation of tlie name 
which distinguished it from the form which the Greeks at 
Memphis transliterated wiUi y. 

s Smith’s suggestion that Jd'dhcln (1 Ch 1*- ; cl. Gn SO®®) mav 
be identified with the Arab god I'a'uf; {Kinship^, 242, 254) is too 
doubtful to be included in the above list, 

4 Sec, in the first instance, AV. R. Smith, ix. [1379] 76-100 
with the qualification in Kimhip^, 2S31. Bor criticisms, see 
Noideke, ZDilG, ISSO. pp. 143-187 ; J. Jacobs, .Studies in Bibt. 
Archtrol., 1394, p. Of ff. ; Zapletal, Totemiemus, Freiburg, 1901, 
p. 29 ff. ; Kautrsch, In 11 DB, vol. v. p. 013 n. ; and the clear and 
convenient analysis by 0. B. Gray, lleb. Proper Karnes, 1896. 

p. soft. 

9 Adonis, AUis, Osiris^, 1907, p. 12. n. 6. 


circumcision. It is true that, according to Jos. 
(Ant. xili. ix. 1), the Idumieans Avere circumcised 
by John Hyreanus, but the custom could hardly 
have been introduced then for the first time (see 
Jer 9“'', cf. Ezk 32=*, and the circumcision of 
Ishmael in Gn 17**‘”). It is more likely, tlierefore, 
that, as Noldeke suggests (JSBi ii. 1188), ‘the 
JeAvish rite of circumcision shortly after birth avos 
substituted for the rite in use among the kindred 
peoples, namely, circumcision shortly before 
puberty, the former alone being recognised ns real 
circumcision by the JeAvs.’ 

On a priori grounds it is reasonable to assume 
that Edomite religion Avas not isolated from that 
of the surrounding peoples. The traces of Egypto- 
Semitic cult found by Petrie in the south of the 
Sinaitic peninsula date before the age of the 
Israelite monarchy, but point to the antiquity of 
definite religious ideas in the desert region outside 
Palestine.’ It is interesting to notice that about 
the 6th cent. B.C., in an Aramaic inscription from 
Tema (Ishmaelite, Gn 25’*, named Avith Dedan, 
Is 21’='-, Jer 25‘=*), contact Avith Egypt is sliOAvn by 
the name Pet-Osiris, the father of a priest Avho 
ministers to Salm of M-h-r-m (evidently a local 
form of a more prominent deity), Shingala (kViitr, 
perhaps a form of Astarte), and Ashira (apparently 
the Avell-knoAvn Asliirat, Ashirta), But the in- 
scription also shoAvs linguistic and art indications 
of Bab.-Assyr. influence. Moreover, Edomite con- 
tact Avith Arabia, the presence of a Minoean colony 
in N. Arabia at el-Ola, and the fact that the name 
^endn (Gn 5®, son of Enosh, and corresponding to 
(IJain) is that of an old S. Arabian deity aflord 
ground for further speculation. Although there is 
no trace in Edom of the deity Sin, the name is 
familiar both in ancient Arabia and in the Edomite 
area (the Avilderness of Sin, Mt, Sinai). So also 
there is no trace of the cult of Ishtar- Astarte ; but 
the male 'Athtar or 'Attar is found in Arabia, and 
is joined Avith Chemosh in Moab ; and Atar-Samain 
(‘Ishtar of the heavens’) AA’as venerated by the 
Kedar tribes in the 7th century. The corresponding 
‘ lord of the heavens,’ found in Palestine and later 
among the Nabatmans, and Avith an equivalent in 
ancient Arabia, may also have been familiar in 
Edom, though perhaps under one of the more 
definite names {e.g. Hadad, KaiJsh) already noticed. 
Finally, some indirect evidence is afforded by the 
points of contact betAveen Israelite and old Arabian 
religion, a noteAA’orthy example of Avhicli is the 
Mincean title Kh, fern. These terms ap- 

parently mean ‘priest,’ ‘priestess,’ and, Avith 
Hommel and others, may explain the AVorM 
‘ Levi,’ ‘ LeAute ’ (uV). If so, the Avord probably 
entered into Israel through the ‘Edomitic’ con- 
nexions Avhich the genealogies represent, and it is 
significant that the Levitical traditions and per- 
sonal names agree in manifesting a peculiar re- 
lationship Avith S. Palestine, 
area aa'IiicIi is connected more closely Avith the 
Edomites generally than Avith Israel.® 

4. Edom and Israel. — Suggestive hints for the 
older religion of the Edomite area may be gleaned 
from thcNabatamn cA-idence, notably in the cults 
at Petra, Avhich obviously Avere not entirely novel 
groAvths (see, further, NabatJ 2ANS; on the later 
evidence for Iduniman cultus at Adora, see BUcliIcr, 
ZATW, 1909, p. 224 f,). A more intricate inquiry 
is involved in Hebron and Mamre, the persistent 
heathenism of Avhich is proved by the statements 
of Sozomen {.HE ii. 4). The prnctice.s Averc pre- 
sumably Idumman ; but such is the vitality and 

’ See AA'. M. F. Petrie, Researches in Sinai, 

* See, for the old Arahian data, F. Honinic 
1697), and his 8 tud 3 ‘ in Hilprcclit'S Ezrloralitn 
Edinburgh, 1D03, pp. 735 746 ff. ; also art. 
for the Levitical rclationshli's, see S. A. Oook, 

OT Uisiorp, 19'l7, p. 84 (T. 


1906, ch. xlil. 
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persistence of religious observance that some of 
them 'may have gone back to Israelite times (of. 
NSldeke, EBi ii. 1188). Moreover, Hebron had 
not always belonged to Israel ; it bad been taken 
by Caleb (Jos 15‘-'“r-), who, thougli subsequently 
reckoned to Judah- Israel, was oi iginally a Keniz- 
zite, and therefore of Edomite affinity. It is also 
evident from the Biblical narrative that the Edom- 
ites could reckon the ancestors of Esau as their 
ancestors ; Abraham and Sarah at Hebron and 
Mamre, or Isaac at Beersheba. Hav'e any of their 
legends persisted ? Meyer has suggested that some 
features in the stories of Abraham point to a heroic 
figure who was Calebite before his adoption into 
the common Judman-Israelite tradition (Die Isi-ael- 
iten, p. 262 f.), and both Isaac and Ishmael are 
more naturallj' located outside Israel and Judah, 
in the ordinary sense of the terms. Hence, while 
elements of myth and legend of wide distribution 
appear in Genesis in a localized form, attached to 
definite figures and places, it is very noteworthy 
that much of the material is S. Palestinian. As 
Meyer and Luther have emphasized, the true popu- 
lar Israelite tradition is scanty, whereas many tra- 
ditions concern S. Palestine or could only have 
arisen there (pp. 227, 259, 279, 305, 478) ; to call 
them Judtean is too restrictive (pp. 386, 443); the 
interests are those of the Seirite and Edomite con- 
nexions (as illustrated by the genealogies) rather 
than of the Israelites.’ 

This tendency to discover in the OT data which 
primarily were ‘Edomitic’ rather tlian Israelite 
involves the recognition that their presence is not 
fortuitous; they have stamped themselves upon 
Biblical (i.e. Israelite) tradition us surely as certain 
'Edomitic' groups became— as is seen in 1 Cb 2 
and 4 — Israelite. The process may be illustrated 
by Gn d”®-, the account of the aboriginal patri- 
archs and the beginning of civilization. This is evi- 
dently a piece of distinctively Cainite (t.e. Kenite) 
lore, and the natural inference is that it was brought 
into the common stock of Israelite tradition by the 
Kenites when they entered Judah ; so, A. R. Gordon 
(Early Trad, of Genesis, Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 74 f., 
168, 188), who ascribes to them also the account of 
the origin of the world (Gn 2’®-)- These fragments 
testify to some larger and more organic body of 
tradition, which, in its present modified form, has 
points of contact with old Canaanite or Phoenician 
culture-myths (see Skinner, Gen, p. 123 f.); and, 
since the invocation of Jahweh is dated from 
Adam’s grandson Enosli (‘man ’[Gn 4-®]), its view 
of Jahwism ran upon lines quite difleront from the 
prevailing Biblical view. But, os comparative 
research has shown, divers peoples or tribes have 
their own beliefs of origins, and consequently the 
Kenite lore not only illustrates material brought 
into the Israelite stock from a S. Palestinian 
(‘Edomitic’) area, but also shows, by its very 
presence, that through certain vicissitudes the 
Kenites were able to impress their tradition upon 
the literature.® 

Edom and the desert peoples enjoy a reputation 
for wisdom (Ob «, Jer 49®, Bar 3=®), and the super- 
lative wisdom of Solomon is emphasized by placing 
him above certain sages whose names have Edomite 
connexions (1 K 4” — Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, 
Mahol). The names recur in 1 Ch 2“ as sons of 
Zerah (an Edomite clan affiliated to Judah [Meyer, 
350]); and thus, quite apart fiom the question of 
value, the claim of a Judrean relationship is unmis- 

1 See, turther, Meyer, pp. 83, 305; Luther, p. 107 ff., and esp. 
129 fl., 168 f. ; cf. also H. Gressniann, 1010, pp. 15.26. 

29. N. Schmidt (HJ, 1903, p. .339) does not hesitate to regard 
Aaron as ori/iimlly ‘an Edoinitish divinity, having his shrines 
on Mosera amt Hor,' the traditional scenes of his death, 

® 1 Ch 2“ refers to families of scribes connected with the 
hento. With the tracing of maahind to 5dam, 'man.'com- 
I«re the suggestion that the name Edom is a dialectical tarm at 
nihim (holdeke, EBi ii. 1181). 


takable. This, however, is not more striking than 
the presence of other ‘Edomitic’ Judosans in 1 Ch 
2 and 4. The un-Israelite names in Pr 30’ 31’ are 
too doubtful for the conjecture that these chapters 
contain specimens of Edomite ivisdom. On the 
other hand, the background of the grand book of 
Job lies outside Israel and Judah, possibly in the 
Edomite area,’ and there is no a priori reason why 
the thought of the book should be regarded as 
exclusively Israelite. Further, IsraeVite tradition 
itself explicitly ascribes to the Midianite Jethro 
the inauguration of the judicial system (Ex 18), 
and the father-in-law of Moses subsequently ap- 
pears in Israel (Jg 1’®, cf. 4”). The Levites also 
have connexions with S. Palestine, and it is note- 
worthy that such names as Ohed-edom, Korah, 
Ethan, Heman, etc., link the temple of Jerusalem, 
its officers and its singers, with features which 
take us away from Judah and Israel. 

5. Edom and Jahweh, — That Israel and Edom 
were very closely connected at certain periods is 
clear from the history of Palestine, In later times 
the Iduimcans bear such names as Jacob (tlie rival 
of their ancestor !), Phinehas, Simon, and Saul — 
names familiar in Israelite tradition. On the other 
hand, the repented occurrence of names in Jfaush 
and Kos from the 8th cent, onwards points to tra- 
dition more distinctively Edomite ; and it is note- 
worthy that, while the district and clan-division 
of Edom would favour local and minor cults, the 
names of tlie kings include such more prominent 
and widely distributed deities as Hadad (thrice), 
Eaush (twice), and Baal (once, in B.-tixinan, son 
of ‘the Mouse’). It is a striking fact that, al- 
tlioiigh the Edomites, like the other peoples, had 
their gods, they are placed by Israel apart from 
other heatlien neighbours. The third generation 
after inter-marriage had full Israelite privileges, 
whereas Ammon and Moab were banned for ever 
(Dt 23’' ”•) ; these two lands are regarded as 
stumbling-blocks, but there is no warning against 
Edomite idolatry except in relatively late pass- 
ages. Nor is allusion made to any Edomite 
national deity corresponding to MUcom, Cbemosli, 
and Jahweh, in Ammon, Moab, and Israel. Al- 
thongli the gods Hadad, Baal, and possibly 
weie or bad been knowi in Israel, Jaliweh could 
be worshipped by the Edomite Doeg (1 S 21’), and 
was, no doubt, known in Edom, as He also was — 
to judge from personal names— in N. Syria. In- 
deed, according to one very favourite view, Jaliweh 
was the god of the Kenites;® and, since Gn 4®® 
refers to His immemorial worship, it would seem 
that their clan claimed to possess the cult from 
the earliest times. But the evidence does not con- 
fine Jahweh to the Kenites. His rise is connected 
with Sinai, Alt. Paran, Seir, Teman, and probably 
Eadesh (Dt33®, dgS’S Hub 3®) ; and the persistence 
of this belief is shown partly by the tradition that 
Elijah was impelled to visit Horeb, the mount of 
God, in search of the true Jahweh (1 K 19“®-), and 
partly by the lateness of the reference in Habakkuk. 
It is clear that the Edomite area was, in some very 
special sense, regarded as the home of Jahweh. In 
addition to this, with the Kenites are associated 
the Bechabites (1 Ch 2”; Calebite in 4’® [reading 
‘Rechab’ for ‘Rechah,’ with LXX]), and these 
certainly held that desert conditions were proper 
to the religion of Jahweh (Jer 35). Their uncom- 
promising zeal, as suggested in the account of 
Jehu’s revolt (2 K 10””^), illustrates a reforming 
spirit, which finds a parallel when the Levites take 
their stand for Jahweh and put their brethren to 
the sword (Ex 32®®). Thus, with S. Palestine are 
connected, directly or indirectly, traditions of the 

’Uz is named with Edom in to 4 U; and, for Eliphaz of 
cf. the names in On 36^^. 

I Guthe, Moore, H, P. Smith, and others; 

see Paton, Aug. 1906, p. 116 ff. 
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origin of Jaliweh and certain impetuous reforms 
whicli are bound up Avith Recliabites and Levites, 
both of whom have S. Palestinian relationship. 
It is verj' difficult to find an ailenuate explanation 
of all the data. The Jalnveh of the south, from 
the Edomite area, became the Jahweh of the 
Israelites ; and, since the deities Hadad (or Addu) 
and Shemesh (the sun-god) are most conspicuous in 
Palestine in the age of the Amama Letters (c. 1400 
B.C.),* it may be inferred that only some sweeping 
change in the history of the land can account for 
the subsequent appearance of Jahweh as the sole 
recognized god of Israel. But there is no good 
evidence for any early Avide-spread moA'ement from 
the south, such as is represented in the Israelite 
conquest, nor is there any reference to apostasy to 
Hatlad or Shemesh. The evidence suggests rather 
that the south AA’as responsible for a neAv era in 
Jahw'ism, for the inauguration of a neAv stage 
in the development of conceptions of JaliAA'eh’s 
nature. It is intelligible that, just as a neAv stage 
may be inaugurated by a neiv name {Abraham for 
Abram, Hebron for Kirjath-arba, etc.), the adher- 
ents of a purer AA’orship of Jahweh might regard 
Him as a neAv god ; and, in point of fact, the 
reformers of Israel vieAV the heathenish Avorship of 
JaliAveh as Baal-Avorship. It is another question 
Avhether JaliAveh had actually been a recognized 
god in Edom. If, for example, the cult of JaliAveh 
in Palestine had been enforced over S. Palestine, 
it might haA'e existed in a purer form among the 
Avild but simpler de.sert tribes. It is also possible 
that alloAvance must be made for reflexion, and 
that southern groups, aftorAvards incorporated in 
Israel, held the belief that their purer Avorshin of 
Jahweh had been brought Avith them from their 
earlier .seats. Finally, the traditions may imply 
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Introductory (J. Adams), p. 166. 

American (A. F. Chamberlain), p. 174. 

Babylonian. — See CHILDREN (Bab.-Assyr.). 
Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 177. 

Chinese (P. J. MaclaoaN), p. 183. 

Egyptian. — See Children (Egyptian). 

Greek (W. MURISON), p. 185. 

EDUCATION (Introductory). — i. The meaning 
attached to the Avoid ‘ Education ’ varies gre.atly. 
According to some writer.s it includes all the forces 
that influence human development. According to 
others it is limited to something so narroAv as to be 
equivalent to nothing more than teaching. The 
AVidest meaning is Avell expressed in the Avords of 
John Stuart Mill, Avho tells us that education 
‘includes whatever Ave do for ourselves, and Avhatever is done 
for 118 by others for the cA'jiress purjiose of brinpfinjr us nearer to 
the perfection of our nature ; in its largest acceptation it com- 
prelietifls even the indirect effects produced on cliaracter, and 
on the human faculties, by things of which tlie direct purposes 
are different; by laws, hy fonnsof gOA’ernment, bytlie imluslriai 
arts, by modes of social life ; nay, even by physical facta not 
dependent on human will; by climate, soil, and local jiosition' 
(Rectorial Address, St. Andrews, 1SG7). 

He himself seems to feel that thi.s is rather too 
Avide a vicAv to be of practical application, so he 
restricts it in the same address to 
'the culture which eaeli generation purposely gives to those 
who are to be it« successors, in order to qualify them for at 
least keeping un, and. if ivissible, for raising, the level of the 
improvement which has been attained.* 

In both definitions itAvill be observed that the 
idwi of Purpose is involved in the proces.s of edu- 
cation. ‘To liaA'c loA'cd her’ may have been ‘a 
liberal education,’ but the epigram OAves its point 
to the ''ery omis-sion of this idea of purpose, Avhich 
is always felt to be e^sentinl in education. 

J See 8. A. Cook. ItrJ. of Anc. Pal., p. Ss ff. 


that certain Edomite groups separated themselves 
from their brethren, and ranged themselves under 
the banner of JaliAveh ; and, if Jalnveh Avas not 
originally Edomite, the relations betAveen Him and 
these neAV adherents Avould be Avithout naturalistic 
traits — they Avould be rather a matter of free 
choice. The relationship in such a case Avould be 
more of an ethical character. 

In conclu.sion, there is a A'erj' close relationship 
betAveen Esau (Edom) and his tAvin-brother Jacoo 
(Israel) ; this is enhanced by the genealogical data 
in Gn 36, and by the evidence linking Israel Avitli 
an area Avhich is Edomite rather than Israelite. 
Certain clans in Israel appear to have come direct 
from I^adesh, on the Edomite frontier, and Avith 
such a movement as this may be associated the 
presence of specifically S. Palestinian traditions, 
Avhich are uoav Israelite in the ordinary sense. 
There is no reference to a national Edomite god, 
no condemnation of the cults or of the people in 
the earlier literature ; the Edomite area appe.ar3 
to have influenced Israelite legal and ecclesiastical 
institutions; and JaliAveh Himself, or perhaps rather 
the purer form of Jalnvism, is closely connected 
AA’ith tills district. The he.aring of this Edomite 
evidence upon the Avidor que.stions of UT critieisiu 
has yet to be Avorked oiit.^ 

Litkratcrb. — I n arldilioii to the authorities cited in the 
article, sec aril, on ‘ Edom,’ by A. H. Sayce, in HDD, 
Noldeke, in KDi, and S. A. Cook, in HDrn- F. Buhl, 
Gesch. d. Edomiter, Leipzig, 1893 (an excellent pioneering 
work): geographical and archaiological Information by Gray 
Hill and Sir Charles Wilson, in PEFSl, ISflG-DS; Brunnow- 
Domaszewski, Procincia Arabia, Strassburg, 1HI)4-C; Libbey- 
Hoskins, The Jordan Valiev ond Petra, London, IWh : A. 
MusU, A rabia Petresa, A’ieima, 1903. See, further, P. Thomsen, 
Pnlnslina-Literatur, Leipzig, l»l)5-n. ii. 170, and Index, t.ce, 
• Edom,’ • Petra’ ; and the opening articles by G. A. Smith, In 
Expositor, Oot-Deo. 190S. S. A. COOK. 
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Hindu (W. Crooke). p. 190. 

Japanese.— See Education (Buddhist). 

Jewish (M. Jo.seph), p. 194. 

Muslim (I. Goldziher), p. 198. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 207. 

Roman (J, Wight Duff), p. 208. 

If Avc examine a large number of the definitions 
supplied by eminent AATiters, avc shall find that 
there is one term present in almost all of them. 
This term is ‘ Development.’ The Avqrd itself is 
seldom absent, and the idea implied by it is ahvay-s 
pre.«ent. Thus I’estalozzi states his view's in tlie 
familiar plant metaphor : 

’Sound Education atanda before me syTnboIiz^ by a tp-e 
planted near fertilizing water. A little seed, which TOntams 
the design of the tree, its form and proimrtion, ia placed in the 
soil. See how it genninates and expands into trunk, branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit 1 The ivliofc tree ia an uninterrupted 
chain of organic p.arta, the plan of which existed in its seed aiio 
root. Man is similar to tlie tree. In the newI)orn child are 
hidilcn those faculties which are to unfold during life (see 
Address on Birthday, 1318). 

Froebel as a loyal disciple naturally follotv.s : 

• So the man must be viewed not as already become perfect, 
not 03 fixed and stationary, but na constant yet always progres- 
sively developing, . . . always advancing from one stage ol de- 
velopment to another’ {ileniehenerziehung, Vienna, 1833, § IC). 

Besides the ideas of development and deliberate 
purpose, there are ahvays present in some form or 
other tAA'o additional ideas, those of System and 
of KnoAvledge or Culture. In a certain sense a 
child is educated by tlie process of living, even 
Avlien there is no purjiose of educating hint, and no 
system in tlie process ; but, in so far as Education 

1 On iome of the questions Involved, the writer may Is? per- 
mitted to refer to the articles ‘ Oeiiesis,’ 'Jews,' 

■ Palestine.’ in EBrV, and the Introduction to 1 Esdras, In R. n 
Cliarles’ edition of the Apocrypha (1912). 
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is treated as an art or as a science, it must be 
carried on with the deliberate purpose of modify- 
ing development by means of knowledge syste- 
matically imparted. 

Of tlie tour ideas that we have found to bo 
essential to the connotation of the term ‘Educa- 
tion,’ tliat of Development applies to the pupil, 
and must be accepted as a datum in the problem j 
the other three are more or less under the control 
of the educator, . i 

The idea of Development involves the correlative 
idea of organism, and organism implies the exist- 
ence of an inherent law that is brought to light in 
the development of the organism. The idea of 
life, literally or figuratively, is always implied 
when we speak of an organism. This, indeed, 
would compel us to hunt for the meaning of this 
mysterious thing called Life, but we must here 
assume a knowledge of the general meaning of the 
vital principle. Whatever it is, it pervades the 
whole of the structure in which it is found. Of 
it may be said, as is said of the soul, ‘ it is^ all 
in the whole, and all in every part.’ This distinc- 
tion, indeed, is of great value in marking oH‘ an 
organism from a machine. Only an organism can 
develop. As we discriminate between an organism 
and a machine, so we must discriminate between 
development and growth. Growth may take two 
forms — accretion and multiplication — but neither 
inciease in bulk nor increase in number of parts 
of ii-elf implies development. Increase in com- 
ple.Mty of structure must be added to adaptation 
to function, before we have genuine developpicnt. 
Development, then, is a process of differentiation 
correlated with adaptation to function. 

This brings us to the third essential element in 
the connotation of the term ‘Development.’ It 
always implies self-determination on the part of 
the developing organism. This, indeed, is implied 
in the idea of an organism. It begins, flourishes, 
and decays, all according to laws that are inherent 
in its own nature. The laws of its develoninent 
are indeed part of itself. Its life is simply the 
exemplification of these laws. The question may 
be asked, in fact. Which is the butterfly ; is it the 
egg, the larva, the chrysalis, or the imago ? The 
answer clearly is that it is all four. The idea of 
the butteifly is incomplete unless it includes all 
the stages through which the creature pa.sses in 
the process of its development. We cannot define 
a developing being unless we take into account 
what it lias been and what it is going to be. A 
fro" both is and is not a tadpole. The acorn, the 
seedling, the sapling, and the full-grown tree are 
all essential to the true idea of the full-grown oak. 
The oak is implicit in the acorn ; the acom is ex- 
licit in the oak. The acom realizes itself only 
y becoming an oak. 

2. Theories and problems of education The 

true fundamental aim of every individual is self- 
realization in the w-idest and truest sense of the 
term ; but here at the very thresliold a serious diffi- 
culty arises. The mere phrase ‘self-realization’ 
suggests an objection of the first importance in 
Education. If tnie development is self-development 
— development from within in accordance with the 
laws of our nature,— is there room in the process 
for an educator! Does it not seem almost self- 
evident that an educator, so far from aiding in 
tnie development, must of necessity hinder it by 
imposing on the developing self an influence other 
than that of the developing ego! Tliis difficulty 
is at the bottom of the popular saying that all 
true education is self-education. But even Jacotot, 
an ingenious French teacher who, in his writings, 
teok great pains to depreciate the work of 
teachers, does not go to the root of the matter. 
It IS a strange demoustration of the uselessness of 


teachers that results in perhaps the most absurd 
of all nietliodologies, as Jacotot’s system turns out 
to be. The same dilliculty is felt in Bousseau’s 
scheme, hut is evaded by the inept plan of overt 
inaction. Why write a volume on Education, as 
Bousseau does, to prove that the teaclier figures 
as a practically negligible element! 

The radical difficulty shows itself to be what it 
is in Pestalozzi, and .still more clearly in Froehel. 
The cause of this recognition of the aifficulty and 
tlie attempt to meet it is to be found in the fact 
tliat these writers based their theory of education 
upon more or less clearly conceived Idealistic 
principles. 

It is true that Bousseau usually gets the credit 
of being the philosopher who won Pestalozzi for 
Education. But Pestalozzi lived a long life, and 
the force that impelled him to Education was not 
the only one that modified his thought. Kant 
was just finishing his University studies when 
Pcsuilozzi was bom, and by the time the educator 
had found his vocation, and was actually engaged 
in it, the Kantian thought was beginning to make 
it-sclf felt. The germs of Idealism were in the air : 
Pestalozzi could not hope to escape the infection. 
The plant metaphor, which has since been so ovei - 
worked, appears to have Ii.ad con.sideiahle influence 
in modifying his principles ; but the metaphor wm, 
after all, only a concrete statement of tlie Idealist 
position. 

As Kant wa-s followed by Hegel, so Pestalozzi 
was followed by Froehel, and in botli cases an 
advance in Idealism has been made. For our 
present purpose, principles, not persons, interest 
us. We are not specially concerned with either 
the Pestalozzian or the Froebelian development. 
The important thing is that the development of 
the whole .school has given a clear demonstration 
of the educational effect of the theory of self- 
realization. 

Tlieie exist-s at this moment a large and important 
school of educationists who ground their opinions 
on a more or less intelligent interpretation of the 
life and works of Pestalozzi and Froehel. They 
have outlived tlie philosophical diiliculties that 
troubled their later master. They have a system 
which experience has proved to be valuable, and 
they are inclined to rest content without going 
into uncomfortable details. It was otherwise with 
Froehel. He felt keenly the initial difficulty of 
his system, and tliroughout the whole of his 
Education of Man ho struggles with more or less 
success to justify the educator in interfering in the 
work of education at all. The ordinary Kindoi - 
garteners dabble in the meclianisni of Idealism 
without in the least understanding the nature and 
necessity of the primary assuniption that gives it 
life and meaning. Naturally, as soon as they set 
themselves to think at all, they come to a dead- 
lock. The child is like a plant, it can grow and 
develop : it is CTOwing, hut only in a determinate 
way. True education, therefore, must aim at per- 
mitting and encouraging the child to develop in 
the greatest possible freedom. Froehel sees this 
very clearly : 

I ‘Therefore Education, Instruction, and teaching should In 
I the Orst characteristic necessarily be passive, watchfully and 
followinfr, not dictatorial, not invariable, not 
I viemiy interfering/ F\irther, in the following section we are 
i young being, even though as jet unconsci- 

j ously, like a product of nature, precisely and surely wills that 
! winch 19 best for himself, and. moreover, in a form w’hich is 

3 mte suitable to him, and which he feels within himself the 
isposition, power, and means to represent* (op, eiU § 7f.). 

! If, then, the child thus makes for what is for his 
i good as certainly as a duckling makes for water, 

I it is obvious tliat the occupation of tlie teacher is 
I in a_ parlous state. Why employ a man to make 
a child do what the child cannot help doing ! The 
' usual reply is botanical. A given seed can pro- 
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duce nothing hut a particular plant, and yet there 
may he work for a gardener. The very elaborate 
scheme of gifts and occupations that characterizes 
the Kindergarten system shows that Froebel re- 
garded education as at least possible, and, by in- 
ference, desirable. We are therefore entitled to 
a better argument than a mere analogy. The 
problem is how to find a place for a teacher be- 
tween a developing nature, with a determination 
towards good, and a world that is by h3'pothesis 
good, inasmuch as ‘all has proceeded from God, 
and is limited by God alone.’ 

Froebel’s answer rises above Botany. The 
educator, he tells us, is himself a part of the 
world in question: he has, therefore, a place. 
That this place is consistent with the rest of the 
theory is manifest, because the teacher who is 
found imposing laws and restrictions on the^ chDd 
‘ himself is strictly and inevitably subjected to a 
perpetually governing law ; to an unavoidable per- 
petual necessity ; thus all arbitrariness is banished.’ 
The educator must at every moment act under 
two difierent influences, which yet lead him to the 
same line of conduct. He must guide and be 
guided. His consistency as governed and governor 
IS guaranteed by the continual reference or himself 
and his pupil to an invisible and invariable third. 
The teacher, while seeking to enable the pupil to 
attain to self-realization, must seek at the same 
time to realize himself. Only by rightly guiding 
the pupil can the master himself be right. If the 
boy’s nature and the master’s are each developing 
freely, then their actions must of necessity fit mto 
each other, and produce a harmony which is the 
invisible and invariable third, in other words, the 
inherent rationality of the universe. 

In Education, as in some other directions, the 
Idealist position has been accepted timidly and 
incompletely. Instead of boldly accepting the 
whole of the doctrine thus enunciated in the 
Education of Man, later Froebelians have selected 
for special emphasis the principle, ‘Find what 
Nature intends for the children, and follow that.' 
‘A passivity, a following,’ has become their watch- 
word ; and so true are they, in theory at least, to 
this view-point that it is hardly to be wondered 
at that a sort of general paralysis is the result. 
So passive must the Froebelians become, if they 
are true to their theory, that they must cease to 
have any influence over their pupils at all. 

When we consider the bewildering paraphernalia 
of gHts and occupations in the Kindergarten, we 
are inclined to think that the Froebefians have 


hardly been loyal to their principle of non-inter- 
ference. The justification usually offered is that 
the various exercises have been discovered by ex. 
periment to be exactly the sort of thing that 
Kature demands, and that the teacher in applying 
his methods is, after all, only ‘passive, following.^ 

It would be unfair to the system, and not to our 
present purpose, to argue from the fact that any- 
thing more unnatural than many of the practical 
applications of the principle, it would be impossible 
to find- The principle can hardly be held re- 
sponsible for the rigid, and, therefore, irrational 
application made by unsympathetic teachers. Yet 
it is surely not unreasonable to maintain that a 
benevolent superintendence is too modest a name 
for the complicated system the Froebelians have 
now elaborated. The value of the Kindergarten 
is not the point at issue. The question is — Can 
the ‘passive, following’ theory be held to be con- 
sistent with the system as now developed ? 

By obsen'ation it is found that children arc fond 
of making things, of expressing thus their own 
ideas, of ‘making the inner outer.’ When the 
teacher gives them the opportunity of exercising 
this power or gift, he feels that tie is ‘ passive. 


following.’ He is but the jackal that proiddes the 
meat. The eating is the part of the child. If the 
teacher is content A%dth this function, nothing 
more need be said. Education is recognized as a 
mystery. Given a child and certain materials, it 
is found that a certain result is produced. This 
may be interesting as a fact in Natural History; 
it cannot be held to explain anj'thing. The 
educator does not educate ; the child is his own 
educator. 

There is obviously a sense in which it is true 
that all education is self-education. No man can 
learn for another; no man can be moral for 
another. Jaco tot’s definition of teaching, ‘causing 
another to learn,’ has been discredited. Can the 
definition of Education, ‘causing another to de- 
velop himself according to the laws of his owm 
nature,’ be defended? By the conditions of the 
case, the subject must develop somehow : the only 
point left for consideration, therefore, is. Can we 
modify this development so as to produce the best 
result possible in the given case? This again 
involves two distinct problems : First, we have to 
discover what the highest form of development 
possible in the ^ven case really is. Secondly, we 
have to discover some means of attaining this 
form. 

The first problem, as it is stated above, is in- 
soluble. No doubt, were all the conditions of the 
case kno\vn, the highest form of development 
possible for the given subject would be at once 
evident. But such knowledge is absolutely beyond 
our finite minds. Viewed sttb specie ceternitatis, 
the problem ceases to be a problem, and becomes a 
mere statement of fact. Unfortunately, this point 
of view is not attainable. 

The case is not yet altogether hopeless. The 
second problem, which seems to depend upon the 
first for its very conditions, may itself supply the 
solution of the first. In working out its_ oun 
development, the ego may indicate its q-wn ideal, 
indeed must indicate that ideal. The important 
question that now arises is, Does it indicate that 
ideal soon enough for the educator to profit by the 
indication ? Even if this question be satisfactorily 
answered, there remains the final problem. Can an 
external mind have any share in determining the 
development of a self-determining organism? To 
face the question fairly, we must give up all 
metaphors, however convenient. Above all, we 
must give up that wearisome acorn ivith its result- 
ing tree. It has to be admitted that the tree is 
implicit in the acorn, and that certain laws can be 
discovered which aid us in furthering the develop- 
ment of the oak ; but a child is not an acorn : a 
man is not a tree. We may endow an acorn with 
life — organic life; we may, if we will, endow it 
with a sort of generalized consciousness ; but in the 
cose of the chUd there is something quite new, and 
much higher than the highest we can possibly 
attribute to the tree. The oak is, no doubt, as 
absolutely self-determined as is the child, but it is 
not consciously self-determined. The developing 
human being is not only self-determined, he is 
self-conscious. 

How does this neiv element affect the case. 
Can external influences modify self-development 
characterized by self-consciousness in the same 
way OB they modify self - development not so 
characterized ? Manifestly they can, in a negative 
sense at least. The environment, conscious or 
unconscious, can and does interfere with the full 
and free process of self-realization, A force that 
can hinder may reasonably be assumed to be able 
to_ help, if only in a negative way. By merely 
withholding its action, tlie enidronnient may be 
said to produce a positive effect ; nature is clearly 
dependent on nurture. It must not be forgotten 
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that in the process of development there are two 
forces — an outer and an inner — the nature of the 
developing ego, and the nurture supplied ; and 
any influence must differ according as it is allied 
to the inner nature or to the outer nurture. 

We have the antagonism between two forces — 
the self-developing ego on the one hand, and the 
environment against which it strives on the other. 
It is in and through this strife that the ego realizes 
itself, so far as it rises above the antagonism, and 
attains an ever higher and higher unity. If the 
educator is to exercise any influence at all, he 
must throw in his force either with the ego or 
with the environment. 

The natural thing is to throw in his influence 
with the struggling ego ; but what is the result? 
Suppose that by his help a higher unity is ob- 
tained ; how does the self-realizing ego fare ? The 
unity thus attained may be real for the educator : 
it is empty for the struggling ego. This mistake in 
moral training is exactly parallel witli the popular 
blunder in intellectual education. The blunder in 
question is tlie supplying of cut and dry definitions 
and rules, which certainly introduce order among 
the confused mass of presented ideas, but an order 
that is meaningless. The child, for example, is 
struggling to understand the meaning of _ the 
concept ‘Abstract Noun.’ There is a manifold 
of presented ideas. The teacher may give his 
cut and dry definition which produces an appear- 
ance of order. This definition, which imposes a 
mechanical unity on the hitherto rebellious mani- 
fold, may be perfectly accurate, and may represent 
a real unity to the teacher. To the child it is a 
hindrance. No general princijile can be of use to 
a child till be has worked for it, that is, till he has 
made it his oum by rising above the antagonism 
of the particulars it combines. 

To seek to aid the cm, then, by directly helping 
it, is to weaken it. Even if we understand the 
ideal the ego seeks to attain, we cannot directly 
aid it in its efforts, for in so doing we reduce the 
development below the level of conscious self- 
realization. 

The place of the educator is, therefore, limited 
to the environment. He is but one element of tlie 
manifold against which the ego reacts. We must 
influence the ego by means of its limitations. If 
we can so modify tlie eniironment that the ego 
must react upon it in a determinate way, we seem 
to be able to influence the ego directly, and to 
restrict its power of self-development. Yet the 
very power thus e.xercised is possible only because 
of the laws according to which the organism de- 
velops itself. If the developing organism i esponded 
capriciously to given forces, it could not be said to 
be self-determined. A perfectly unlimited self 
ceases to be a self at all, and loses all meaning. 
If, then, the child answers the educator’s stimulus 
exactly as the educator expects, it is because the 
nature of the cliild demands that this reaction and 
no other shall follow this stimulus. 

It may be here objected that, if this be so, man- 
making is really possible. Tlie child is clay in the 
hands of the potter. All the educator has to do 
is to discover the laws according to which the 
child develops, and apply this knowledge. To 
this a cheerful assent may be given. So far as the 
educator knows the laws according to which a 
child develops, so far is that child clay in his 
hands, to make of him what he will. Nor does 
this admission in the least endanger the in- 
dependence of the child as a self-determinin" 
organism. The educator can make of the cliilS 
ke will only by obeying the laws of the 
child s development. The very freedom that marks 
the self-development of the child is the necessity 
which impels him to act as the educator leads him 


to act. The child realizes himself fully and freely 
in the environment that has been modified by 
the educator. No less freely and fully does the 
educator realize himself in the environment which 
he has modified. 

Viewed from too close a standpoint, there seems 
here to be a distinct contradiction. How can a 
child be at the same time self-determined and 
determined by another? Viewed from a higher 
level, the contradiction disappears, and the two 
forces — the child ego and tne educator ego — are 
seen to form parts of a wider organism in_ which 
each finds its only possible freedom^ in attaining a 
harmony with its surroundings — in acting thus 
and thus and not otherwise. If this be so, it may 
be asked, Why do educators as a matter of fact so 
often fail to obtain that determining power over 
their pupils ? It is generally admitted that within 
certain narrow limits the educator does mould the 
character of the pupil as a potter does the clay ; 
and, when the matter is looked into udth any 
degree of care, those limits are found to be con- 
stituted by the bounds of the educator’s knowledge 
of tlie laws according to which the pupil’s ego is 
self-determined. 

The objection of the loss of freedom of the child, 
whose nature is guided by the skilful teacher, 
may be met by tlie correlative objection of the 
loss of freedom on the part of the teacher. If the 
chUd must react in a fixed way to certain stimuli, 
he seems to lose his freedom ; but what of the 
freedom of the educator? In order to modify 
in a given direction the development of a given 
organism, the educator must modify his oivn 
energies in a definite direction — must, in short, to 
some extent give up the freedom of his oivn 
development. 'There is here no fatalism. Educator 
and educated develop alike according to the laws 
of their being. The fact that a complete know- 
ledge of the nature of the educated would enable 
the educator to modify the development in no 
way interferes with the free self-development of the 
educated. Such complete knowledge is admittedly 
unattainable. But, supposing it to be attained by 
the educator, he would by that very knowledge 
have ceased to be an educator. He would have 
risen to a point of view from wliich he could look 
with full comprehension upon both parties in the 
work of education. He would see that master 
and pupil in their action and reaction upon each 
other are gradually working out their differences, 
and are attaining ever higher and higher levels at 
■which certain antagonisms of the process dis- 
appear, Wlmt causes it to appear that tlie ego of 
the educator is dominating the ego of the educated 
is that the former always works from a slightly 
higher level. He cannot, indeed, rise to such a 
height ns to be able to envisage at one sweep all 
the antagonisms and reconciliations that make up 
the entire sphere of education, but he is always 
working from a level high enough to resolve the 
immediate antagonism that makes up the now of 
education at any given moment. 

Underlying all this is the great assumption of 
Idealism which we must be content to receive and 
to acknowledge as an assumption. We cannot 
transcend thought; we cannot prove the organic 
unity of the universe ; but, if the universe be not 
an organism, if there be no reason underlying the 
manifold of experience, then philosophy has no 
meaning for us. All the same, it must be admitted 
that these lyide generalities, while shoving that 
explanation is possible, tliat a system of education 
is within the grasp of complete knowledge, give 
little help in the practical work of education. 
Within this_ rounded whole that makes up the 
Idealist’s universe, we must begin our work some- 
where. We must have a system that fits into the 
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limited area within which we live. Our practical 
method does not require to .supply a complete 
explanation of its principles. The essential thing 
is that it shall not contradict any of the findings 
of the more general theory set forth above. 

To come down from the clouds — let us see how 
the thing works out. Given a newly-born child, 
how can the educator bring his influence to bear 
upon it? The faculty^ psychologist is at once hiisy 
with talk about exercising the faculty of discrimi- 
nation by changes of light and temperature. This 
exercise demands, he tells us, a rudimentary form 
of memorj'^ and judgment. And thus the building 
up of the ego proceeds. The whole process may be 
summed up in the one word ‘training.’ In modem 
educations works this word has acquired a sort of 
sacred meaninglessness. Few words labour under 
such a weight of assumptions. Naturally its use 
is marked b}’ a great deal of vagueness ; but, as 
often as it occurs, it appears to connote a process 
that is peculiarly philosophical yet practical. 
Despite its ordinary vagueness it is not left with- 
out a fairly well defined special meaning. R. H. 
^uick, for example, would divide all educators 
into the three great classes : Realists, Humanists, 
and Trainers ; and the school of educators who 
follow David Stow claim to form what they call 
‘the training school.’ If we have regard to the 
results of the process of education, this classifica- 
tion obviously implies a cross-division ; for each of 
the schools claims to train its pupils, though they 
differ regarding the means to be used to accomplish 
the training. Without pressing the distinction 
too closely, it may be said that teaching lays 
stress on the knowledge to be conveyed, training 
rather on the process of conveying it, and par- 
ticularly on the effect of this process upon the 
mind of the pupil. 

Sometimes, indeed, a lower view of training is 
held. It is regarded as more or less physical. In 
his Introduction to the Pedagogy of Hcrbart 
(London, 1895), p. ix, we find Ufer saying ; 

‘ Animats cannot in any tnic sense be educated : they can only 
be trained. Education is an influence upon man. When a 

erson is 8{mken of as well-educated, we do not think of 

odily qualities. The educating influence has reference to the 
soul, and concerns itself with the bodv only in so far as the care 
of the latter is immediately serviceable to the former.' 

The very existence of the training school of 
educators proves that this comparativdy low view 
of training is not universal; yet there is clearly 
an element of trath in it. At college there are 
trainers for the river, and Mors for the schools. 
As u.sual, whatever difficulty there is arises from 
a metaphor. The process represented by the word 
is carried over from the body to the mind. For- 
tunately there is more than the usual attenuated 
connexion between the two terms of the metaphor. 
In the last resort physical training consists in 
teaching an animal to perform certain acts easily 
by making it do them frequently. Here it is the 
first step that costs. After the act has been per- 
formed once, there is little difficulty in having it 
repeated, till it can be done perfectly. Faber 
fabricando is the trainer’s motto. In physical 
training this first step causes no real dnficulty. 
A dog is taught to pretend to smoke a pipe by 
having the pipe placed in his mouth ; the rest of 
the training resolves itself into biscuits and blows. 
In the region of morals the same thing may be 
applied to a limited extent. We may make a 
child act in certain ways by sheer physical force, 
and then by reward.s and punishments transform 
isolated acts into habits. This is probably all that 
is implied in the aphorism adopted by the training 
Bcltool : ‘ Train up a child in the way he should 
go ; and when he is old, he will not depart from 
It’ 

But this is not enough. If it were, we should I 


not have got beyond the idea of virtue as a bundle 
of good habits. Many writei-s, among them Locke, 
are content to accept this view of moral training-' 
at any rate in the earlier years. At this stage tiTe 
young mind is regarded as incapable of reasonin'^ : 
there can be no real thought about morals; the 
practice of virtue must precede the principles. It 
need not, of course, be denied that tliere is in life 
room for automatic virtue, not merely in bodily 
habits, but in those intangible influences that 
make up so great a part of moral and intellectual 
life. But such a virtue is a terminus ad quern. 
It explains nothing, and indeed increases the need 
for explanation. No system of moral training can 
recognize mere habit as the ultimate moral aim. 
If the soul becomes a mere self-acting machine, 
morality is impossible. We attach no blame to 
the dynamiter’s clockwork. 

Are we then driven back upon the Soeratic 
‘ Virtue is knowledge ’ ? Can we not lie moral 
without being consciously moral ? The answer is 
Yes or No according to the time element involved. 
An act that is purely a reflex act is in itself 
unmoral, neither moral nor immoral ; but the 
process by which a deliberate act has been changed 
into a reflex one is a moral process. Without 
making too mucli of the distinction, it may be 
maintained that all acts that are originated in the 
cerebrum are moral ; those that can trace their 
origin no further back than the cerebellum are in 
themselves unmoral. Botanists tell us that at the 
tip of each budding twig there is a point at wliicli 
all the cells that are generated come into being 
undifferentiated. In Ml the other parts of the 
lant the cells begin their existence with a definite 
ias : they are bast cells, or sap cells, or fibre celK, 
or cambium cells ; they are tliat and can be 
nothing else. Only the undifferentiated cells at 
the growing point are fitted to become any sort of 
cell that the plant stands most in need of at the 
time. The part of our being that deals with new 
cases is our moral growing point. Most of our 
nature soon gets a set which is moral only from 
what it implies in the past ; tlie real living 
morality must be looked for in the application of 
principles to new cases. In ordinary life, every 
time a drunkard gives way to his craving we 
believe that he is guilty of an immoral act, and 
hold him responsible for it ; yet our condemnation 
should in fairness fall not upon the individual act, 
but upon the series of acts that rendered tliis 
indivitlual act inevitable. It is true that the 
drinking habit hardly reaches the purely reflex 
stage, but in some cases it comes extremely close 
to it, and the closer it comes to this point the less 
the responsibility of the subject for each individual 
act. 

Underlying all the theories of training is the 
fundamental assumption of capacity. We can 
train only within the limits of this assumed 
capacity. The relative importance of capacity 
and training, however, varies considerably m the 
theories of different writers. On the one side we 
have the Idealists, with their theory of develop- 
ment which places capacity in the very forefront ; 
on the other we have the Atomistic school, which 
all but eliminates faculty in favour of training. 
According to Herbart, ‘ The soul has no capacity 
or faculty whatever, either to receive or to pro- 
duce anj^hing’ {Lehrbuch zxir Psychologic, Leip- 
zig, 1851, § 152), This startling statement does 
not block the way of the educator so completely 
as at first sight appears : for what Herbart takes 
from the soul he gives to the ideas ; and whatever 
may be the metaphysical and psy^chological rights 
of the matter, the educational process does not 
suffer. It is sometimes objected to Herbart that 
his educational theories cannot be deduced from 
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liis psyeliokigy ; but as a matter of fact his educa- 
tional theories -were elaborated before his psycho- 
logical, and there can be little doubt that the 
needs of education had a weat deal to do with 
the peculiar form his psycholoCT took. Carried 
out to its logical issue, the Herbartian system of 
education implies the possibility of man-makin" 
not only on the intellectual but also on the moral 
side. As Locke demolished the theory of innate 
ideas, so Hcrbart demolished the theory of innate 
faculties. His educational system may not unfairly 
be said to be a process by which faculties can be 
supplied. His evolution of the will from the 
conllict of ideas really amounts to the creation 
of the will by circumstances if no educator deliber- 
ately interferes, or by the educator if there be one 
who cares to modify the interaction of the conflict- 
ing ideas. If, ns Herbart maintains, ‘Action 
generates the null out of desire,’ there is evidently' 
room in education for a more efl'ective application 
of the nuiicutic art than even Sociates ever 
imagined. 

The positions of the Herbartian metapliysic and 
psychology are untenable, but the educational 
applications are in themselves very useful, and are 
really' not involved in the condemnation that their 
supposed foundation deserves. Herbart distin- 
guished hetween mere instruction and ‘educative 
instruction,’ the distinction depending upon the 
nature of the connexions involved in the subjects 
taught. Those subjects that touch human lire at 
tile greate.st number of points form the best kind 
of GexinMt 7 igs.\tvJf, as he names the material for 
educative instruction. In estimating the value of 
the Herbartian system, the mistake is commonly’ 
made of attaching too much im])ortance to the 
purely intellectual aspect, sometimes even to the 
exclusion of the moral, though, as a matter of 
fact, the moral aide Imlked very’ largely in Her- 
bart’s mind. No doubt Herbart does attach veiy 
great im])ortnnce to Knowledge as an educational 
organon, but no competent critic can read his 
educational work without at once seeing the 
moial iiiijilicatiuiis of the sy’steni. Tlie whole 
value of instruction, indeed, from Herhart’s point 
of view, consists in its moral bearings. So far 
does he go in this direction that lie bus given rise 
to a great deal of indignation liy his well-known 
say’ing, ‘ The stupid man cannot be virtuous.’ A 
view of tlie Herbartian sy’.steni as a wliole makes it 
clear that lie did not mean the word stvinpf.tinnig 
to be understood as referring to capacity’, but rather 
to the use made of ca[iacity, though it has to be 
admitted that the word is not the best he could 
have chosen to convey this moaning. He is con- 
tinually emphasizing the need of supjilying the 
mini! with iiealtliy ideas in order that a full life 
may be possible. We are too apt to set up a purely 
negative ideal of virtue. Our favourite moral 
axioms consist of prohibitions. Herbart is more 
inclined to demand positive goodness. His adnee 
is not so nuicli ‘ Avoid evil ’ ns ‘ Do good.’ The dull 
nntutored man cannot be virtuous because lie has 
not made the most of himself. He is not what he 
might have been. Jgnvti nulla enpido, quotes 
Herbart, and the remark applies to good as well 
ns to evil. All temptation in the last resort comes 
from within. We have here the psychological 
explanation of the saying, ‘ To the pure all tliuigs 
are pure.’ The ‘ circle of thought,’ by which 
Herbart means the organized content of the mind, 
deteniiines the character of a man. If all Her- 
bartinnism could be gathered up into one sentence, 
that sentence would be: ‘The will has its root in 
the circle of thought.’ 

At the pre.sent moment the great need of the 
Sriciiee of Education is a sy'nthcsis of the Her- 
bartian and Froebelian systems, and signs are not 


lacking that such a sy’ntlicsls is well within sight. 
Each supplies the defects of the other, eacli 
corrects the other’s errors. 

3, History of education. — Prom a certain 
point of view, the history of Education is tlie 
history of the development of civilization. All 
moral and intellectual progress results from educa- 
tional processes that need not, however, be conscious 
processes. At the earliest stages of _ civilization. 
Education is confined to the ordinaiy influences of 
intercourse. The child is educated by the mere 

f irocess of living. He learns by the reactions on 
lis environment, and particularly by imitation, 
both in its positive and in its negative form. It is 
true that parents and other adults do at this stage 
give a certain amount of instruction to the growing 
child ; hut all this instruction is given with .an 
immediate and definite aim, and has no intentional 
relation to the development of the character of the 
child. Tnie education begins when the community 
attains to a sort of collective self-consciousness, 
and, as it were, turns itself back upon itself and 
takes itself in liand, witli the deliberate intention 
of guiding development. The mere existence of 
schools is no proof that there is any attempt at 
education. Tliese may exist only as a means of 
imparting a ceitain dexterity that will increase 
the value of the children to tlie community, or to 
some section of the community. 

Since religion was the first of the social forces 
that led to a special organization, it is very natural 
that it should be the first to see the need of educa- 
tion. To secure the proper observance of religious 
rites, it was essential that there should be a body 
of skilled priests, and this body could be maintained 
only by a system of carefully selecting and training 
young men to take the place of those who succumbed 
to age or disease. Experience would show that the 
earlier the training began, the more efl'ective it 
proved, so what began as a professional college 
^adiially develojied a sort of preparatory depart- 
inent. I'wo iniluences would at once begin to act 
in such a way as to keep the school and the college 
distinct. First, the priests would come to regard 
the school as an excellent means of sifting out all 
the characters that gave jiromise of proving good 
subjects for the religious life. It was ohidoiisiy 
desirable, therefore, to mark off the school from 
the college by means of certain rites that came to 
be essential to full admis.sion into the religious 
community. In the second place, it would soon 
be found that pupils who bad gone through the 
school had benefited by the training, even though 
they had not been deemed worthy to enter the 
college. A desire would accordingly arise among 
the more ambitious parents that their children 
should share in the advantages of the school, even 
tliough there was no desire that they should take 
up tlie religious life. This tendency would be 
strongest where the Church was most powerful, and 
where the lay nobility was weakest. The connexion 
between the Church and Education is maintained 
throughout the ages, though the nature of the 
connexion varies according to the spiritual state 
of the Church. _ When the Church vas pre- 
dominantly a political organization, the schools 
became little better than technical colleges, pre- 
paratory to the clerical profession, wlien the 
Church reached a high spiritual level, the schools 
gave their attention to human beings in general, 
and became places to fashion the raw material of 
humanity into its noblest forms, literally ojficinas 
hominum. 

Of the history of Education among the primitive 
races we know very little with certainty. The 
only point that is quite clear is that Education has 
taken_ 0, fonn in eacli case determined by the 
prevailing ideals of the race. Caste in India, 
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Tradition and Ancestor-Worship in China, Dualism 
in Persia, Practical Common Sense in Egypt, all 
leave their mark on the kind of education adopted, 
and the lines along which it was developed. The 
Theocracy among the Jews, ■with its consequent 
enhancement of the value of the individual, 
resulted in a wide-spread popular education, which 
was fundamentally moral and religious, but did 
not neglect the purely literary side. From the 
Old Testament record we gather that among the 
Hebrews as a nation a knowledge of reading and 
writing was wide-spread, and in this respect they 
stand out in a most favourable light compared \vitn 
their contemporaries. See Education (Jewish). 

With the Greek States, we enter upon a new 
phase of the history of Education. Not only do 
we have ^vritten records of the actual state of 
education at the time, but we have more or less 
detailed discussions of the theory of education and 
of educational ideals. Among the Greeks gener- 
ally, the individual was entirely subordinated to 
the State, the man was lost in the citizen. The 
subjects taught were classed under the two heads. 
Music and Gymnastics, corresponding generally to 
literary and physical training. For it must be 
remembered that Music among the Greeks included 
not only what we understand by that term, but 
also poetry, which in due course involved a know- 
ledge of reading and miting and the literary arts 
generally, though, of course, those arts were cul- 
tivated in very different degrees in the different 
Greek States. Among the Thebans, for example. 
Gymnastics meant mainly the training necessary 
for war, and Music was limited to the attain- 
ments that gave a charm to the orgies they loved. 
The Spartans had higher ideals ; but even among 
them tlie aim of Gymnastics was to give skill and 
endurance in Avarfare. The literary training was 
confined to the three R’s, and some warlike Music. 
It is difficult to say under which head the peculiar 
educational subject of larceny is to be placed. 
Probably this form of training in dexterity and 
cunning is most fitly classed as Gymnastic. Tlie 
training of citizens fell naturally into four periods : 
childhood at the mother’s knee up to 7 years of age ; 
boyhood up to 18, during which penod the boys 
were at public training schools, but each had to 
lia've some groAvn man as his special friend and 
trainer ; youth up to 30, during which time the 
jmung men were trained in the practice of war ; 
manhood, during Avhich they practised Avliat they 
had been trained to do. It is to the credit of the 
Spartans that female education Avas fairly well 
organized in their State. Among the Athenians, 
the literary side received more attention, though 
Gymnastic retained its prominence, the recognized 
physical exercises being noAv grouped together in 
the pentathlon : running, leaping, quoit-throAving, 
Avrestling, and boxing. The Avider life of Athens, 
and the influence of the foreign element there, 
favoured the development of individualism. In 
his great educational Avork, The Republic, Plato 
sets himself to combat this indiA'idualism, and 
constructs an ideal scheme of Education in Avhich 
the best elements of the actual Spartan and 
Athenian education are Avorked up into a system 
in Avhich the individual is again oveishadoAved by 
the State. The Sophists, against whom Socrates 
was never tired of girding, Avere teachers rather 
than educators. They professed to communicate a 
certain amount of valuable knoAvledge rather than 
to form character. See Education (Greek). 

This class of teacher became popular in Rome, 
Avhich oAved most of its culture to Greece, Among 
the Roman teachers Avere some notable men Avho 
deserve to rank as genuine educators. Chief of 
these is Quintilian, Avho, though his book professes 
to limit itself to the training of an orator, gives 


us a treatise on Education Avhich Professor Laurie 
is inclined to regard as the best ever Aviitten. 
The Public Schools of Rome Avere secular and 
political, rather than religious; but Avith the in- 
troduction of Christianity a neAV system of educa- 
tion Avas established among the early believers, 
the main object of Avhich Avas to enable converts 
to understand the neAV religion, and, if occasion 
favoured, to promulgate it. Hence arose the 
Catechetical Schools of the early Christians. By 
and by, the establishment of permanent places of 
Avorship led to the appearance of Monastery and 
Cathedral Schools, Avhich Avere able to carry on the 
Avork of education after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. In the time of Charlemagne Ave find the 
value of Education recognized in the existence of a 
famous institution knoAvn as the Palace School. 
This Avas an itinerant institution Avhich accom- 
panied the Court in its AA'anderings, for the purpose 
of providing a suitable education for the sons of 
the nobility. Though probably not founded hy 
him, it certainly attained its fame mainly througa 
the intelligent patronage of Charlemagne. To 
him is also due the honour of issuing the famous 
Capitulary of 787, probably draAvn up by Alcuin, 
then Master of the Palace School, This is a sort 
of general order sent to all the abbots of the 
monasteries under the great king, ^ving them his 
vieAvs on education, and his instructions regarding 
it. It has been described by Mullinger as ‘ perhaps 
tlie most important document of the Middle Ages,’ 
and by Ampere as ‘ the charter of modern thought.’ 

The subjects taught in the mediaeA-al schools 
formed the seven ‘ liberal arts.’ They AA'ere 
divided into tAvo groups, named respectively the 
Trivium and the Quadrivium. The ‘ tiivial ’ arts 
Avere Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectics (the last 
corresponding to Avhat Ave usually call Logic). 
The ‘ quadrivial ’ arts Avere Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Astronomy, and Music. These seven arts_ AA'ere 
held to include all that Avas Avorth knoAving in the 
mediiEval Avorld. The first reference to the seven 
liberal arts, as matter of study or discipline, has 
been traced to Varro, but the ciedit of dividing 
them into the tAvo groups is claimed for each of 
tAA'o Avriters — ^Augustine, and a certain Cartha- 
ginian named Martianus Capella. The truth prob- 
ably is that Augustine made the distinction, Avhile 
Capella, by his more picturesque style, called 
attention to and perpetuated it. 

Universities as institutions Avere not founded ; 
they really founded themselves ; they greAV out of 
the nature of things. The tendency of learned 
men to gather together for mutual help led to a 
rocess of segregation in suitable districts. No 
oubt in many cases favourable centres Avere found 
at certain schools connected Avith Cathedrals or 
Abbeys. In most cases the Cathe^al School 
proved more attractive to learned men in search of 
intellectual freedom than did the Abbey School, 
A University Avas originally knoAvn as a studium 
publicum vet gencrale, but this phrase does not 
occur frequently till about the end of the 12th 
century. The studia generalia differed from 
schools inasmuch as they Avere meant for men. 
They Avere further distinguished by claiming and 
exercising the right of free teaching and free self- 
government. The teaching Avas not limited to 
students from one district or one country, hence 
the charter of a University had to come from one 
Avho had an authority recognized in difierent king- 
doms. The only tAvo such authorities in Europe 
AA'ere the Pope and the Emperor. To these, there- 
fore, it became customary to apply fora charter to 
establish a neAV University, though some of the 
oldest and most famous Universities never had any 
charter, but claimed and exercised the privilege of 
granting to their graduates the jus ubique docendt 
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by right of old custom. The studia gcnernlia were 
very early identified with specialized instruction. 
Indeed, the idea of a studium generale very soon 
included the possession of at least one of the higher 
faculties in addition to the Arts faculty, which in 
those early times corresponded really to a pre- 
paratory course for one of the three higher — 
Theology, Law, and Medicine. 

Parallel with the education of the Monaste^, the 
School, and the University, was that of the Castle, 
where, instead of the seven ‘liberal’ arts, were 
taught the seven ‘free’ arts — those of Kiding, 
Shooting, Hawking, Swimming, Boxing, Chess- 
playing, and Verse-making. The contrast between 
the free and the liberal arts emphasizes the 
weakness of the Trivium and the Quadriyium 
—their imwholesome aloofness from the affairs of 
everyday life. The mediaeval scholars, as scholars, 
held themselves jealously apart from the common 
things of life ; they lived in a world of their own, 
in a world of abstractions. When \ye consider 
that for nearly five centuries the finest intellects of 
Europe were applied to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the relation of the general to the particular, 
we can understand the peculiar intellectual atnio- 
sphere in which mediaeval scholars lived. On its 
educational side the Renaissance manifested itself 
in a revolt against this arid scholasticism. The 
charM of bookishness is sometimes made against 
the Renaissance education, and it must he con- 
fessed that in some of its developments it after- 
wards yielded to the tendency towards abstraction 
which IS inherent in most forms of teaching. But 
on its first appearance the Renaissance education 
valued books mainly for their contents and their 
general style. It was a later generation that fell 
into the slough of ‘ scholarship ’ and grammatical 
pedantry. 

By the time of the Renaissance the ivriters and 
thinkers on educational questions had developed 
their subject so much that different schools of 
thought have to be recognized among them. A 
triple classification is frequently made, the divi- 
sions being into Humanists, Realists, and Natural- 
ists. The distinction is based largely upon the 
nature of the material upon which the mind is 
exercised as a means of training. The Humanists 
are those who prefer language and other specially 
human functions on which to nurture their pupils. 
They did not, as a matter of fact, at first confine 
themselves to language, but rather treated lan- 
guage as one means among many of expressing 
human aspirations. Painting, Music, Sculpture, 
Literature, and all that had a direct bearing on 
human life and action formed the materials with 
which the Humanists dealt. It is only when the 
Humanistic view is carried to excess that it leads 
to the pedantry associated with the mere language 
drill condemned by Carlyle under the name of 
gerund-grinding. 

(1) Among the most distinguished Humanistic 
educators was Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446), a 
schoolmaster at Mantua, who exercised a very con- 
siderable influence on education in Italy. John 
Sturm (1507-1589) was the master for many years of 
a famous grammar school at Strassburg, where he 
elaborated a proorustean system of instruction, in 
which the amount of work for each year was 
absolutely regulated, so that to exceed the amount 
prescribed was as great an offence as to fall short 
of it. By his pedantry Sturm did a great deal 
to obscure the real merits of Humanism. The 
English Humanists, Roger Ascham (1515-1568) 
and Richard Mulcaster (1531-1611), exemplify a 
better form of Humanism, and it has been re- 
marked that it would have greatly benefited the 
education of Europe if the example of Mulcaster 
bad been followed instead of that of Sturm. When 


the Jesuits saw the political importance of educa- 
tion, and deliberately set themselves to become 
the teachers of the governing classes of Europe, 
they founded their teaching on a Humanistic 
basis. Their work has been variously estimated. 
Religious prejudice no doubt plays a considerable 
part in the criticism to which the Order has been 
subjected, but the general view_ appears to be that 
their teachers more or less deliberately sacrificed 
matter in favour of form. This did a good deal 
to bring Humanism into disrepute, since it was 
regarded as an elegant but useless basis of educa- 
tion. The ‘little schools’ of the Port-Royalists 
in France adopted a more satisfactory form of 
Humanism. Their main contribution to Education 
was an excellent series of text-books, some of 
which have only recently become obsolete. It is 
well known that the education supplied at the 
present day in our great Public Schools in England 
IS mainly Humanistic. 

(2) Tile Realists prefer things to words. They 
maintain that the Humanists spend their time in a 
mere vapouring with signs, while neglecting the 
things signified. Underlying the Realistic reaction 
was tlie educational princi^e, now universally re- 
cognized, that in learning we pass from the con- 
crete to the abstract, and that we must learn by 
direct contact with the material of our study. The 
saying of the old schoolmen. Nihil in intellectu 
quod non prills fnerit in sensn, is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the work of a Moravian bishop, 
John Amos Comenius (1592-1671), who gave his 
Jong life almost entirely to the cause of education, 
though his basal interest lay in a scheme of pan- 
sophy which he never found time to develop. 
Some of his ideas were anticipated by a peculiar 
personage called Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635), 
who in those early days believed be had made dis- 
coveries in Education that had a great commercial 
value, and who tried to make money by selling his 
educational secrets. Probably the best work of 
Comenius consisted in his introduction of the ver- 
nacular as a means of teaching, and his recogni- 
tion of the national importance of Education. He 
proclaimed the importance of all kinds of schools, 
from the village school up to the University, and 
maintained that no educational system could be 
complete which provided merely for one class of the 
community. Comenius -wrote and published many 
class-books. Although these exemplify many 
breaches of educational principle, they were much 
ahead of anything then available ; and one book in 
particular, the Orbis Rictus — a small picture-book 
in which the exercises in speech are founded upon 
the pictures supplied — had a phenomenal success, 
being indeed the first illustrated book for children. 
In direct succession from Comenius comes the 
S-«fiss educational enthusiast, Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827), whose self-denying labours have done won- 
ders for educational theory and practice. He 
succeeded more by his intense human sympathy 
than by either his knowledge or his intellectual 
capacity. His great principle was, as he main- 
tained, to psychologize education ; but his witings 
and his practice have done little towards this end. 
His follower, Froebel (1782-1852), extended and 
elaborated the Pestalozzian principles. He carried 
the plant metaphor of his master to its legitimate 
conclusion byestablishingthe Kindergarten system, 
in which the school is treated as a garden, and the 
children as the plants. Among quite modern 
writers the most prominent realist was Herbert 
Spencer (sometimes, _ however, classed as a 
Naturalist), ^ whose little book on Education, 
though decidedly weak in certain directions 
(clearly indicated by Professor Laurie in a criticism 
to be found in his Educational Opinion from the 
Renaissance, 1903), has probably had more effect in 
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modifying pnbliu opinion on Education than any 
other publication of the Victorian period. 

(3) The Naturalists lay less stress on the mere 
subjects to be taught, and more upon tlie training 
supplied by life itself. Their aim is not so much 
to teach this, that, or the other subject as to bring 
the pupil into direct contact with life at the proper 
points, and thus enable him to work out his 
own education. Instruction is not lacking in the 
Naturalistic system, but it is not the only thing, 
nor even the most essential thing. The first 
Naturalist may be .said to be Rabelats (1483-15.53), 
who, as soon as he had escaped from his mon- 
astery, set himself in his more serious moments 
to the study of tlie possibilities of education in 
producing tlie kind of man that the world requires. 
His attitude is largely destructive, though in his 
Eudaimon (a well-endowed and well-trained youth 
used as a contrast to Gargantua) we find the ideal 
at which we ought to aim ; and in certain passages 
we get fairly clear hints towards the mctliod of 
attaining that ideal. The second Naturalist is 
Montaigne (1533-1592), who in tlie learned leisure 
of an easy life set himself to develoji his theories 
of what education should be. Locke (1032-1704), 
on the other hand, went out of his way to publish 
a somewhat unmethodical and easy-going essay 
under the title of Thoughts concerning Education. 
In this we have the fruits of the obsenmtion of 
the medical man, the private tutor, and the philo- 
sojiher. What the book lacks in system is more 
than made up for by its practical common sense 
and by its suggestiveness. J. J. Rousseau (1712- 
1778), in his pedagogical story of Emile, presents 
probably the most inlluential work on Education 
that has been written in modern times. lie be- 
lieves that man is by nature good and has been 
corrupted by civilization. The erj' of the hook is 
therefore ‘ liack to Nature.’ The educator must 
learn to lose time wisely, and to keep himself in 
the background, letting the educand develop in his 
own way. Ail initiative is to come from the pupil. 
Fichte (1762-1814), so far ns he can be classified 
at .all, must be ranked with the Naturalists. His 
claim to special notice is his famous Jlcden an die 
dciitsche Nation, in which he deliberately set forth 
the claims of education ns a regenerator of nations. 
Goethe (1749-1832) treated of Education as he 
treated of almost everything else. His contribu- 
tion is to be found in the section on the educational 
province in Wilhelm Meister, This marks him 
out as Naturalistic. It was formerly customary 
for every German professor of Philosophy to deliver 
a course on Education, so most of the best known 
Gel in.an writers on Philosophy have written some- 
thing on the subject, Kant among others. At the 
present moment there is a prolific literature on 
educational subjects. While each country con- 
tributes to the general problem, each has acquired 
a specific character by emphasizing some aspect. 
Thus in the United States, Child Study ami the 
relation of education to social life have received 
their fullest development. France has done e.xcep- 
tionally good work in tracing out the relations of 
temperament to education. In France, too, the 
educational applications of ’Suggestion’ are best 
developed. Germany is specially strong in dealing 
with tne philosophical bases of education, but has 
also given a great deal of attention to the meth- 
odology of the subject, particularly in connexion 
with the relation between the Froebelian and the 
Herbartian Systems. In Great Britain there is less 
interest in the philosophical bases, and the subject 
is usually treated in a more or less empirical vvay. 

Litbratore. — G. Stanley Hall and John M. Mansheld, 
Hints toimrds a select and descriptive Bibliography of Educa- 
tion (Boston, ISSfi) ; W. S. Monroe, Bibliography of Bduca- 
lion (New York, 18!)7). These have naturally a strong American 
reference. E. P. Cubberley's Syllabns of Lectures on the 


History of EducatUm (N.Y,, 1002) Is useful. In National Educa- 
tion (London, 1001), Laurie Magnus rives a veiy useful ‘Bitilio- 
graphical Note.' Ucfcrcncc may also be made to the catalomies 
of the various Educational Libraries, such as the Board o( 
Education Library at the Whitehall Ofhee, the Library of the 
College of Preceptors, the Teachers' Guild Library. There are 
some more or less commercial publications, such ns the Fiihrer 
durch die pddagogisehe Literatur (Vienna, 1879), that are not 
of much general utility. Of Educational EncyclopEdias the 
following are the most Important : Kiddie and Schem, Cyclo- 
paedia of Education (New York, 1877); Sonncnschcln, Cyclo- 
pa din of Education (Ixmdon, 1802); F. Buisson, Ificfionnairr 
de p/dagogif (Paris, 1882) ; Wilhelm Rein, Encyktupodischa 
llandbueh der Padagogik (ijingensalza, 1902). (This great work 
In seven large volumes is excellent.] Paul Monroe’s 0ve- 
volufiie Cyclopedia of Education puhlished its first lolume in 
1911, On the development of Education, Letourneau writes 
well in his L'Erolution de Ci'ducotion (Paris, IK'b). The two 
most comprehensive Histories of Education are the Geschichtc 
der Padagogik of K. v. Raiimer (GiUersloh, 1902), and the 
Geschichtc der Padagogik oi K. Schmidt (Kothen, 1876). Of 
a more popular character is the Histoire de la pedagogic of 
Gabriel Compayr^ (Paris, 1883). Both Raunier and Cotimayri 
appear in Eriglish translations, Friedrich Piiulsen’s GescJiiehte 
des gelehrtrn Unterrichts (Leipzig, 1806) is now a standard 
work. The Herbartian controversy Is admirably treated by 
F. H. Hayward in his The Critics of Uerbarlianism (Lon- 
don, 1003), The chief writers on the Herbartian side are; 
F. W. Dorpfeld, Denken und Gedachtnis (Gutersloh, 190t); 
T. Zillcr, GruiuHcqung zur Lehre vom erziehenden Unterrieht 
(Leipzig, I8S4); W. Rein, Ouffinrs o/ Pedagogics (Kng. It., nevr 
ed., l/)iidon, 1899). The ‘critics’ of Hcrbartiaiiism are repre- 
sented by H. Wesendonck, Die Schule lIrrbart-ZUler und ihre 
JCingcr (Vienna, 188,3); E, v. Saliwurk, Gesinnungstmlerricht 
und Kulturgeschichte (Langcnsalza, 1887); O. Hubatsch, 
Grsjmtche iiber die Uerbart-Xiller'iehe Padagogik (Wiesbaden, 
18SS) ; August Vogel, Herbart Oder Pestalozzi (Hanover, 1893); 
P. Natorp, Herbart, Pestalozzi, und die heutigen Aufgabender 
^TrzieAunjsffArz (Stuttgart, 1899). A good general book is P. 
Monroe's Text-book in the History of Educatioti (l-ondon, 1905). 
Krencli writers deal less specificalh’ with Education ; the 
following are tj-pical works : M. J. Guyau, Education et 
hirfditi (Eng. tr., London, 1001); P, F. Thomas, L' Education 
des sentiments (Paris, 1898), and La Suggestion (Paris, 1898); 
Fr^ddric Queyrat, L' Imagination (Paris, 1896), and L'Ab- 
straction (Paris, 1894); J, P.ayot, L'Education de la wfonM 
(Paris, 1894); C. h.'U^sank, L' Education fondle sur la science 
(I’nris, 1904). 'Three French writers who have most profoundly 
afTcctcd the Science of Education, without directly writing 
ujion it, are: Alfred Fouillde, T’rmtx'romenf et earaetire 
(I’aris, 1805); Fr. Paulhan, L’Aetirite mentale (Vafis, liSS), 
and Les Caractires (Paris, 1902); G. Tarde, Les Lois de 
fimitation (Paris, 1895). In English there is a large and 
rapidly increa.sing literature on the subject, Herbert Spencers 
Education (1801); A. F. Leach’s English Schools at the Befor- 
motion (London, 1896) ; W. T. Harris’s PsyichoUrjic Founda- 
tions of Education (New York, 1S9S); S. S. Laurie's ftifh- 
tutes of Education (Edin. 1900), arid H. G. Wells’s Mnnkiiul 
in the Making (London, 1903), arc probably the works thst 
have produced most ctTcct on educational opinion. Edu- 
cational theory is now becoming consolidated, and the results 
appear in such works as E. N. Henderson’s Text-book in tM 
Principles of Education (1910), and F. E. Bolton's Principles 
of Education (1011). The Great Educator Series (Ueinemann) 
and the International Education Series (Appleton) contain 
some excellent contributions. J. ADAMS. 


EDUCATION (American). — i. Primitive 
teachers. — As elsewhere throughout the world, 
the teachers of children among the American 
Indians include the/ather, who early in.stnict-s his 
sons in the arts and activities which more especially 
concern the male half of the tribe ; and the mother, 
who in like manner teaches her daughter the 
domestic activities and industrial arts belonging 
to women. The grandfather and the grandmother 
are also teachers, particularly of the mythic lor^ 
tribal legends, wealth of story and proverb ; and 
often certain other aged men and wonien devote 
themselves more or less completely to giving such 
instruction, so that they are practically professional 
teachers, such as 3ve have among ourselves to-day. 
The medicine-man, or shaman, appears likewise as 
teacher, often in connexion witli secret societies, 
for admission into 3vhich children are prepared at 
an early age. Other interesting phases of teaching 
in aboriginal America are the following, where in 
some cases a high appreciation of the value of the 
‘ profes.sion ’ is involved in the actions indicated. 

(a) The captive. — It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose, 08 some 3 vriters have done, that in their wars 
savage and barbarous peoples refrain from killing 
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prisoners only to enslave or to debauch them. 
Even as 

‘ The great Emathian conqneror bid spare 
Tlie house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ’ (Milton, Sonnet viii.), 

BO many an uncivilized tribe spaied the teacher 
amid the wild turbulence of strife. 'Woman’s r6le 
as the mother and disseminator of so many forms 
of primitive culture, from ceramic art to the 
mysteries of religion, caused her, even in very 
remote ages of human history, to he thus spared ; 
sometimes, too, when she was the apostle of the 
darker side of knowledge, she was feared rather 
than loved for her skill and cunning. J. W. 
Eewkes tells ns that, when, in 1700, the Indians of 
the Pueblo of Oraihi, in New Mexico, took and 
destroyed the Pueblo of Awatohi (both settlements 
of the Tusayan people), the conquerors ‘ spared all 
the women who had song-prayers and were willing 
to teach them.’ Among those saved was the Ma- 
zrau-mon-wi, or chief of the Ma-zrau society, who 
declared her readiness to ‘initiate the women of 
IValpi in the rites of the Ma-zrau’; and it was in 
this way that tlie observance of the ceremonial 
known as the Ma-zrau came to Walpi. We learn 
further that ‘ some of the other Awatohi women 
knew how to bring rain, and such of them as were 
willing to teach their songs were spared and went 
to diflerent villages.’* The learning of men, too, 
made them safe amid the horrors of war, though 
not always so conspicuously as was the case with 
women. At the same conquest of Awatohi, 

• the Oraihi chief saved a man who kne« how to cause the peach 
to grovv, and that Is why Oraihi has such an abundance of 
peaches now. The Mi-fofi-in-o-vi chief saved a prisoner who 
knew how to make the sweet so-to-ten (siimll-cared corn) grow, 
and tills is why it is more abundant here th in elsewhere.'- 
Captive women who married their captors have 
often been not merely teachers of individuals, but 
of families, clans, and even tribes. They have in 
not a few oases influenced the social customs and 
the religion of the peoples among whom their new 
lot was cost. 

{b) The pedlar. — The pedlar, who survives now 
only in the more backward of our modern civiliza- 
tions or on the fringes of the more advanced cultures 
of to-day, still retains traces of his former import- 
ance as an educator. He has often been quite as 
noted for his dissemination of intellectual wares as 
for the distribution of creature comforts or other 
material things. As 0. T. Alason well says, 

‘itinerants ond peddlers and tramps liave marched about the 
world over, and men and women have been enslaved ond 
wrecked. These hav e transported things ond ideas ond words. 
They have set Up a kind of iiiternalianalisin from place to 
place.’ 

These itinerant primitive ‘ tradesmen ’ are to be 
found among the American aborigines, where they 
served ns dispensers of knowlege, distributors of 
tales and legends — in fact, as ‘ teachers ’ of a great 
variety of human lore. 

(c) The stranger and the foreigner. — Among 
primitive peoples the stranger is often welcome, 
not because he brings with him good luck, fine 
weather, and the like, although such things also 
cause him to be happily greeted, but because he is 
a bringer of news. This characteristic is noted 
also among civilized races, particularly where they 
inhabit regions more or less cut oh’ from the cul- 
ture-centres of the world. Here the stranger really 
takes rank as an educator, being an important 
channel for the dissemination of knowledge of all 
sorts, Westermarck says : ‘During my wanderings 
in the remote forests of Northern P'inland I ■was con- 
stantly welcomed with the phrase, “What news?”’* 

It is by no means true,_as is often believed, that 
all primitive or uncivilized peoples are utterly 
averse to receiving knowledge from outside their 

* Amtr. Anthrop. vi. (1803) 366. 2 Jb, 

* Mi i. 681, 


own tribal bounds, and look with disfavour on any 
practical recruiting of their own intellectual re- 
sources from foreigners or strangers ■within their 
gates. In all probability, however, races, like 
individuals, have diliered widely in their sense of 
receptivity, and in their attitude towards the 
exotic in all fields of human activity — mental, 
moral, social, and religious. What is true to-day 
of civilized races in this respect is true of the 
uncivilized peoples now existing, and we are 
justified in believing the same of their ancestors 
of the earliest human times. Heterophilia and 
heterophobia find their representatives at all stages 
of man’s progress, from pre-historic ‘ savagery ’ to 
the culture of the twentieth century. Nor has the 
most progressive of modern nations exceeded some 
primitive peoples in eagerness to receive and absorb 
the new, the strange, and the foreign. Indeed, 
the same people, race, or even tribe may contain 
within itself these two diverse types, the neophobes 
and the neopliiles — those who hate and those ■who 
love the new. Uncivilized peoples, likewise, are 
Well acquainted w'ith the condition of mind indi- 
cated by the famous couplet of Pope — 

‘ He not tlie first Ip whom the new are tried, 

Kor } ct the last to la; the old aside ’ 

{Essay on Criticism, pt 2, line 133 1). 

Among the American Indians, for example, all 
varieties of attitude towards the new and the 
reception of exotic objects and exotic knotvledge 
can be found. Some of the Athapascan tribes of 
north-western Canada are extremely neophile. 
Some ethnologists (e.g. F. Boas) attribute this 
receptive attitude to lack of intensity of culture 
rather than to race. 

2 . Social institutions in relation to education. 
— Some Indian tribes, like the Kutenai, e.g., have 
few, if any, secret societies and kimlred social 
institutions; but with many other aboriginal 
peoples of America these abound, and cbildien are 
carefully prepared for membership in them. These 
societies are of various sorts — social, political, re- 
ligious, etc. In many of the tribal ceremonies and 
dramatic performances of the Indians, children 
have their regular rdles, for which they receive due 
training at tlie hands of their elders. As in some 
other parts of the globe, the advent of manhood 
and womanhood (see art. Puberty) is prepared for 
by much instruction of the young in special ways, 
among various American Indian peoples. Mar- 
riage, likewise, among many tribes has certain edu- 
cational pre-requisites. Concerning the Omaha, one 
of the principal tribes of the Siouan stock. Miss 
Fletcher informs us (S7 RBEM' [1911], p. 330) : 

' In olden tiroes no ^irl xsas considerni marriageable until she 
knew how to dress skins, fashion and sew parinents, embroider, 
and cook. Kor was n man a desirable husband until he 

had proved his skill as a hunter and shown himself alert and 
couraijeouB.* 

3. Educational processes, institutions, etc. — 
The scope and general character of education 
among the American aborigines are thus described 
by Mason (IJandb. Amer. Ind. i. [1907] 414) : 

‘The obongliies ot North America had their own eystems of 
education, through which the young were instructed in their 
coming labours and obligations, embracing not only the whole 
round of economic pursuits— hunting, fishing, handicraft, agri- 
culture, and household work — but speech, fine art, customs, 
etiquette, social obligations, ond tribal lore. By unconscious 
absorption and by constant inculcation the boy ond girl becnmo 
tile accomplished man and woman. Motives of pride or shame, 
the stimufus ol flattery or disparagement, wrought constantly 
upon the child, male or female, who was the charge, not of 
the parents and grandparents alone, but of the ftholc tribe. 
Loskiel (ilusion of United Brethren, Loud. 1704, p. 130) says 
the Iroquois are particularly attentive to the education of the 
young people for the future government of the state, and for 
this purpose admit a boy, generally the nephew of the principal 
chief, to the council and solemn feast following it. 

The Eskimo were most careful in teaching their girla and 
boys, setting them difficult problems in canoeing, sledding, and 
hunting, showing them how to solve them, and asking boys how 
they •would meets given emergency. Everywhere there was the 
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rlosest association, for education, of parents with children, who 
learned the names and uses of things in nature. At a tender 
ag:e they played at serious business, prls attending to household 
duties, boys following men’s pursuits. Children were furnished 
with appropriate toys; they became littie basket makers, 
weavers, potters, water carriers, cooks, archers, stone workers, 
watchers of crops and flocks, the range of instruction being 
limited only by tribal custom. Persona! responsibilities were 
laid on them, and they were stimulated by the tribal law of 
personal property, which was inviolable. Among the Pueblos, 
cult images and paraphernalia were their playthings, and they 
early joined the fraternities, looking forward to social duties 
and initiation. The Apache boy had for pedagogues his father 
and grandfather, who began early to teach him counting, to run 
on level ground, then up and doivn hill, to break branches from 
trees, to jump into cold water, and to race, the whole training 
tending to make him skilful, strong, and fearless. The girl was 
trainen in part by her mother, but chiefly by the grandmother, 
the discipline beginning as soon as the child could control her 
movements, but never becoming regularor severe. It consisted 
in rising early, carrj’ing water, helping about the home, cook- 
ing, andf minding children. At six the littie giri took her first 
lesson in basketry with yucca leaves. Later on decorated 
baskets, saddle-bags, bead work, and dress were her care.’ 

Miss Fletcher informs us that among the Omahas 
of olden times no ‘ baby talk ’ was in vogue ; and 
special attention was given to the grammatical 
use of language. The Twana Indian children ‘are 
taught continually, from youth until grotvn, to 
mimic the occupations of their elders’ (Bells, Bull. 
U.S. Geol. and Geogr. Survey, iii. [Washington, 
1877] 90). Among the Seminoles of Florida, 
‘ no small amount of the labor in a . . , house- 
hold is done by children, even as young as four 
years of age’ (MacCauley, ‘Seminole Indians of 
Florida,’ in 5 RBEW [1887], p. 498). With some of 
the Indian tribes of Guiana, ‘while the women 
are shaping the clay, their children, imitating 
them, make small pots and goglets’ (Ira Thurn, 
Among the Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 278). 
Among the Kato Porno Indians of California, ‘ the 
chiefs, especially, devote no little care to the 
training of tlieir sons as polyglot diplomatists,’ 
and sometimes send them away from home to 
leam foreign dialects (Powers, Indian Tribes of 
California, 1877) ; the Mattole of California were 
reputed to give their children careful lessons in 
topography and geography of a primitive sort, 
resembling the excursion lessons now in vogue 
since the cmreacyof ‘Nature-study’ in the schools 
of to-day in civilized lands. Among the Algon- 
quians and other peoples of N. and S. America, 
professional story-tellers existed, whose business 
it was to instruct both adults and children in 
the msiihic lore of the race. Forms of education 
corresponding somewhat to those in use among 
European peoples of the Middle Ages, including 
schools for special professions, existed among the 
more or less civilized peoples of Ancient Mexico, 
especially in connexion wdth the training of priests 
and nuns and attaches of the temples and similar 
institutions. Here we can speak of ‘schools’ — 
Mason ( Woman's Share in Prim, Cult., p. 208) even 
states that ‘ annexed to the temples were large build- 
ings used as seminaries for girls, a sort of aboriginal 
Wellesley or Vassar.’ There were seminaries for 
boys also, Barnes {op. cit. infra, p. 79) says ; 

• In ancient Mexico, the instructors were the priests, parents, 
and ciders; the schools, the temples ol the pods; the cur- 
riculum, carefuli courses in manners and morals.' Moreover, 
‘ the method of Instruction vras didactic precept, and its aim 
the formation of an obedient, kind, submissive clmracter.’ 

For several Indian tribes we have now interesting 
sketches of child-life (often of an autobiographicai 
nature), which give many details as to the early 
education of the young of both sexes. 

In Jenks* Childhood c^f Jishib Is to be found a sj-rapathctic 
account of the propress of an Ojibwa boy from birth to manhood, 
trealinp especially of his association with the animai world. 
For Indians of the Sioaan stock (here the child's growth in 
primitive religious relationship with the wakanda or manitous 
ts more or less emphasised) we have various writings of C. A. 
Eastman, himself of Indian descent, including his Indian Boy- 
hood and The Soul of the Indian ; also F. La Flesche’s The 
Middle Bire, and the writings of Miss A. C. Fletcher. The 
educational literature concerning the Pueblo Indians (with 


these peoples the effects of conservative sacerdotalism are much 
in evidence) Is represented by Mrs. Stevenson’s ‘ Religious Life 
of the Zuni Child’ (1887), and Spencer’s ‘Education of the 
Pueblo Child ’ (1889). The ceremonial education of the ancient 
Mexicans and the ritual of infancy, as recorded in some ol the 
hierogliTihio manuscripts, have been treated by Hagnr in his 
‘Four Seasons of the Mexican Ritual of Infancy’ (1911), and 
Dr. and Mrs. Barnes in their brief article on ‘ Education as seen 
in Azteo Records,’ based on Clavigero, Sahagun, etc. 

4. Proverbs and sayings of pedagogical import. 
— Comparatively few American Indian proverbs 
are upon record (see Mrs. 0. Morison, op, cit. 
infra, and Cushing’s Zwli Folk-Talcs, N.Y., 1901). 

Instruction by ‘ Avise proverbs ’ Avas practised by 
many Indian tribes, as, e.g., the Omaha, amongst 
AA’hom the old men of the tribe had long talks 
Avith boys and mrls, emphasizing the need of good 
manners, consideration for others, industry, etc. 
These talks Avere illustrated Avith proverbs con- 
densing and strengthening their significance. 

5 . Song and story as pedagogical material.— 
Amongst American Indians there are numerous 
instances of the more or less direct employment 
of song and story as pedagogical material for the 
young of both sexes. The great ritual songs and 
ceremonies of primitive peoples often contain 
sections that are directly pedagogical. Such, e.g,, 
are the ‘parables’ of the PaAvnee Indians, con- 
cerning AA’hich Miss Fletcher, Avho has penetrated 
some of the deepest secrets of these American 
aborigines, says (Indian Story and Song, p. 30) ; 

* Scattered through an elaborate ritual and religious ceremony 
of the Pawnee tribe are little parables, in which some natural 
scene or occurrence serves as a teaching to guide man in his 
daily life. . . . The words of the song are purposely few, so as 
to guard the full meaning from the careless, and to enable the 
priest to hold the interpretation as a part of bis sacred treasure. 
They ore sufficient, however, to attract the attention of the 
thoughtful ; and such a one who desired to know the teaching 
of the sacred song could first perform certain initiatory rites, 
and then learn its full meaning from the priest.’ In the Boko, 
Avhich is • 0 prayer for children, in order that the tribe may 
increase and be strong, and also that the people may have long 
life, enjoy plenty, and be happy and at pence,’ a Pawnee 
ceremony celebrated ‘in the spring when the birds are mating, 
or in tlic summer when the birds are nesting and caring for 
their young, or in the fall when the birds are flocking, but notin 
the winter when all thingsareaslcep’ (A. 0. Fletcher, ill 5J RBEW, 
pt. 2, pp. 26, 23 f.), there are a number of these ‘parables.’ 

In these ‘parables,’ or brief -worded songs, os interpreted by 
the kurahu, the genius of the Pawnee Indians, as wo may term 
the high-minded and thoroughly human ‘priest’ of this tribe, 
who revealed to Miss Fletcher the true religion professed b.v 
his fathers, we get a glimpse into the mind of the aboriginal 
American in one of its most didactic moments. 

Among the things condemned in Indian stories 
(as recorded by G. A. Dorsey, Pavmee Mythology) 
are: making fun of poor children by rich ones, 
making fun of or maltreating animals, betray- 
ing friendship, meddling Avith ceremonial objects, 
quarrelling of children (especially brothers and 
sisters), AA’andering aAA-ay from home, too great 
pride, needless sacrifices to the gods, false reports 
of ‘buffalo in sight,’ etc. Things approved and 
recommended are : respect for poor ooys on tiio 
part of rich girls, belief in success through con- 
tinued effort, hope of greatness and power being 
attained, obedience to and reverence for the gods, 
taking care of one’s clothing, attention to things 
Avhile traA’elling, friendship among young men, 
high aims in life, marriage of the maiden of one s 
choice, kindness to birds, listening courteously to 
everything bnt not believing all one hears, recog- 
nition of the fact that a chief is not, by the mere 
fact of being such, a great man, and that a prophet 
is AA'ithoub honour in his oaa'h country. 

It Avas upon such devices rather than ,npon 
corporal punishment (see CHILDREN [Araeri^]) 
that the American aborigines relied for the ethical 
results of manhood and womanhood. 

LnrKRATtiRB. — Bcsidea the material on the American 
chiW-Iife and education to be found in the monozwpn* on 
various tribes published in the Annual Reports, Bulletins, e^, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, the Mcnioira ol tne 
American Museum of Natural History (New York), and in ttie 
numerous cthnolocit^ publications of the Field Museum 01 
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Ohioaco, the University of Pennsyivania, Harvard Umvenity, 
the University of California, etc., the following maybe cltrf. 
E. and M. S. Barnes, ‘Education as seen in Aztec Kecords, 
in Studies in Education, 1896-7, pp. 73-80 ; F. Boas, The Mind 
of Primili'ce llfttn, N.Y. 1911, Ini. Sagen von der nord-paerf. 


1909): A. F. Chamberlain, The Child and Childh^ tn Falk- 
Thought, N.Y. 1899, ‘ Indians, North American,, in EBr^; 
G. A. Dorsey, Pawnee Mythologp, pt. J., Washington, 1908 
(Cameg. Inst. Pnbl.,no.69); C. A. Eastman, Indmn Boyhood, 
N.Y. 1902, The Soul of the Indian, Boston, 1910; A. C. 
Fletcher, Indian Story and Song from North Aweriea, Boston, 
1900, ‘The Hako: a Pawnee cerenioni’' (22 BBEW, 1904, pt. 2); 
S. Hagar, ‘ The Four Seasons of the Jlexican Ritual ol Infancy, 
Amer. Anthrop., N.S. xiii. JlOll) 229^2^; ,G.. W._ J[ames, 


«n Primitive Culture, N.Y. 1894, Origins of Invention, Lend, 
and N.Y. 1895, 'Primitive Travel and TransportaUon’ (ifep. 



Philos., Psychol, and Edue., Columb. Univ., N.Y., vol. vil., 
no. 1, 1899): S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten 
Entwickl. der Strafe, 2 vols., I,eyden, 1894 ; T. E. Stevenson, 
•The Religious Life of the Zufii Child' (5 BBEW, 1887); E. 
Westerroarck, MI, IjOnd. 1906 ff. 

Aleilander F. Chajiberlain. 

EDUCATION (Buddhist).— To present a con- 
secutive history of educational theory or practice 
among Buddhist peoples is hardly possible in the 
absence of historical records or material. It is 
probable that the practice, if not the theory, has 
varied much in different countries and at different 


periods of time. There is, moreover, no evidence 
at how early a date, or under what circumstances, 
the monasteries of Buddhism became in general 
centres of instruction and training, not only in 
the precepts and observances of religion confined 
to those who had entered upon the religious life, 
but in more secular branches of education and 
study. And, if the training offered lias been 
within all recent years of the most elementary 
description, there is reason to believe that limita- 
tions of this nature have not always ruled — cer- 
tainly in India and Ceylon, and also in the lands 
of the Further East. The eagerness with which 
the Chinese pilgrims and students during many 
centuries sought access to the great Indian schools 
of learning, and, for the sake of the advantages 
which they offered, were prepared to face the 
dangers and endure the privations of long and 
distant ioumeyings, is proof not only of the repu- 
tation, but of the rem worth of these schools. 
They were in all probability carrying on an edu- 
cational practice which they had inherited from 
Hindu ancestiy and precedent. Tliey worthily 
maintained, however, the legacy of regard for 
learning and zeal in its pursuit ; and they seem to 
have extended its scope — if a safe inference may 
be made from the practice of later centuries — 
beyond the confines of the purely religious or 
philosophical to subjects of a more general and 
popular interest. 


Buddhist literature, however, is silent -with 
regard to all such practices and developments. 
Wholly dominated by the religious interest, and 
occupied^ with matters of doctrine and philosophical 
speculation, it is even less informing than is the 
Hindu wth regard to matters of historical detail, 
of the constitution and condition of the lay com- 
munity, and of the opportunities open to all to 
obtain the training in knowledge or the arts which 
would suffice for the needs of daily life. Inde- 
pendently of the monasteries, such educational 
opportunities did not exist. Nor indeed, so far 
as is knorni, have they ever e.visted in Buddhist 
countries until recent times, unless in isolated and 
exceptional instances. Secular as well as religious 
education was in the hands of the monks, who 
alone possessed, and had the leisure to impart, 
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knowledge. It was the duty of the senior monks 
to teach ; the subject-matter of their teaching was 
for the most part religious faith and doctrine ; 
and in cases in which it went beyond these sub- 
jects it is not probable that the curriculum 
embraced at any time much more than the rudi- 
ments of general knowledge. There are traces 
also of the beginning of an industrial training on 
a small scale. Manual toil was honourable to the 
layman, and was an obvious necessity if he was to 
minister to the support of the numerous inmates 
of the monasteries. 

I. Eably records. — The writings of the Chi- 
nese Buddhist monks and pilgrims who visited 
India afford abundant proof of the active pursuit 
of learning there carried on, and the mapy oppor- 
tunities for study. The purpose of their travels 
was to secure copies of Buddhist sacred books, 
which on their return to China were translated 
into (Chinese ; and for several centuries a close and 
active intercourse appears to have been maintained 
between the two countries with this object. The 
earliest of these students whose narrative has been 
preserved, Fa-Hian, was absent from home in 
the early part of the 6th cent, for a period of 
fifteen years, visiting the sacred sites of Buddhbm. 
He remained for two or three years at a time at 
monasteries in Pataliputra (Patna) and Tfimralipti 
(Tamluk), and spent two years also in Ceylon. 
In all these places he occupied himself in study, 
and secured copies of SansKrit and other sacred 
texts. Many of the monasteries were large, con- 
taining 600 or 700 monks ; and he describes how 
students resorted to these centres of piety and 
learning in search of tnith. In Northern India, 
by which is meant the Panjab and adjacent dis- 
tricts, F6-Hian found that all the instruction was 
oral, and the rules of the various Buddhist schools 
were transmitted only by word of mouth. Fur- 
ther to the east, however, the monasteries pre- 
served written copies of the Vinaya, the Sfltras 
of the schools, and also the Abmdharma. The 
utmost freedom appears to have been permitted to 
him in every place, every facility being afforded 
for study and the copying of the manuscripts. 
Some of the Buddhist books be is said to have 
himself translated into Chinese after his return to 
China. There is also in his narrative a single passing 
reference to Nala or Nalanda, the site near Gaya 
of the Buddhist monastery or university which in 
later years was so widely renowned. In Fa-Hian's 
time the place had apparently not yet attained 
the greatness or importance which subsequently 
belonged to it. He refers to it as a village a 
yojana east of Rajagriha, and the birth-place of 
Sariputta, where also he died and was buried ; but 
he makes no mention of the presence of monks or 
a monastery.^ 

About two centuries after Fa-Hian a second and 
more famous Buddhist monk from China, Hiuen 
Tsiang, visited India, and during a period of 
sixteen years (c, A,D, 629-645) travelled wdely in 
Central Asia and the northern parts of India, 
returning home, at the close of his wanderings, 
by land across the continent without seeing the 
monasteries of Ceylon or the south, of which he 
I gives a merely fiearpy account. During the 
interval of two centuries there had been frequent 
intercourse and exchange of visits between India 
I and China, but no record of the experiences of the 
I travellers appears to have been pieserved. The 
most striking feature of Indian religious life, as 
Hiuen Tsiang found it, was the revival of Brah- 
manism, and the growth and extension of the 

1 Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, oh. xxviii. Beal identifles 
Nala or Ns-io not with Nalanda, hut with Kalapinaka, on the 
ground that the latter is stated by Hiuen Tsiang to have been 
the name of the place where Sariputta was born (see Buddhist 
I Records of the iTesfem World, i. p. Iviii, ii. 177). 
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Mahayana school of Buddhism accompanied -with 
a decline in numbers and influence of the Hina- 
yana. Numerous monasteries of both sects, how- 
ever, existed, some with as many as a thousand 
resident monks, engaged in the study of the law 
and the discussion of questions of religion and 
philosophy. For example, at the ‘Golden Hill’ 
(Hirahyaparvata), a city on the Ganges, there 
were ten sahghdramas, with about 4000 priests, 
belonging for the most part to the Sammatiya 
school of the Hinayana. At Tamralipti, also, 
there were about ten monasteries with 1000 monks; 
and similarly in many towns of which he makes 
mention. Hiuen Tsiang further records, as Fa- 
Hian had done, the continual movement of students 
from all parts of India to these centres of learning 
and interest. 

The most important and flourishing school of 
Buddhist learning, however, was at Nalanda, 
identified by Cunnii^ham with the modem village 
of Baragaon near Gaya,^ about nine miles from 
Rajglr. Here there existed an ancient sahghd- 
rama, or monastery, built in memory of the Buddha, 
who had made the place his capital in a former 
existence ; and numerous monasteries and temples, 
maintained out of the royal revenues, in wnich 
were several thousands of monks, of great distinc- 
tion and fame, belonging to the eighteen principal 
Buddhist sects, engaged from morning to night in 
the study of the sacred books and the discussion 
of religious questions. Learned men from different 
cities resorted in large numbers to the schools of 
Nalanda for study and the resolution of their 
doubts and questionings. And the name itself 
was held in honour far and wide. 

It is a proof of the intensive character of this 
love of learning, as well as of the power and influ- 
ence of Buddhism, that Hiuen Tsiang reports the 
existence of a great monastery only about twenty 
miles west of Nalanda, with a thousand priests 
studying the Mahayana, the resort of scholars and 
learned men from distant countries. 

In Central Asia also. Buddhism was possessed 
of a wide-spread influence. The devotion to learn- 
ing and to the copying and study of the sacred 
books seems to have maintained itself for a con- 
siderable period. In his recent travels in the dis- 
tricts bordering upon China on the west, M. Aurel 
Stein found that the name and memory of the 
Chinese monk were still known and revered as of 
a scholar and saint. 

In the latter part of the 7th cent, a testimony 
to the extension of Buddhist learning to Malaysia 
is given by a third Chinese traveller and monk, 
I-Tsing, who spent more than six years in Sri- 
bhoja, or Sumatra, engaged in the study of the law 
and the collection and translation of manuscripts, 
Sanskrit and Pali. I-Tsing made his way to 
Sumatra and India by sea, sailing from a southern 
Chinese port in or about the year A.D. 671. His 
absence from home extended over a q^uarter of 
a century, during which time he is said to have 
travelled in more than thirty different countries, 
and to have brought or sent home to China four 
hundred Buddhist texts, of which after his re- 
turn he himself, with the help of native Indian 
scholars who accompanied him to China, published 
translations of more than two hundred. I-Tsing 
giv'es a more detailed account of tlie manner of 
life in the monasteries and the doctrines of the 

1 Ancient Geography, 1870, p. 468; see IGI, t.v. ‘Baragaon.* 
The site has been marked for excavation bj- order of the 
Goicmment of India. It is perhaps hardly probable that 
remains exist dating from os early a time n® the visit of Hiuen 
Tsiang. In a note on the name and siletJilAS, 1900, p. 44011.), 
Bloch describes a statue of the Buddha still standing, with 
attendant Bodhisattvas, and writes that the modern name of 
the place would be more correctly spelt, ns pronounced, 
Bargiic. The origin and meaning of the name Nalanda are 
uncertain. 


different schools than either of his predecessors. 
And his narrative conveys the same impression of 
great activity of discussion and thoumit, and a 
wide-spread interest in knowledge, both religious 
and secular. 

Within the boundaries of India itself the travels 
of I-Tsing were not so extensive as those of eithei 
Fa-Hian or Hiuen Tsiang. He spent, however, 
ten years at the university of Nalanda, which 
he describes as possessed of considerable wealth, 
receiving the revenues of land with more than two 
hundred villages — an endowment for which the 
monasteries vvere indebted to the generosity of the 
rulers of many generations. The monastic regula- 
tions at Nalanda were more strict than in other 
monasteries that I-Tsing visited, and the time 
and habits of the monks were all subject to 
rule. The hours of worship and work were deter- 
mined by a clepsydra. Within the monastery 
itself there were more than 3000 resident priests, 
and the building contained eight halls and three 
hundred apartments. Besides the ordinary re- 
ligious services of the monastery, the time of the 
monks was occupied in reading and study, and in 
the composition of religious poems and of exposi- 
tions and commentaries on the sacred texts. 

The course of instruction for boys began at the 
age of ten with the study of gi'ammar, to which 
three years were devoted. This was followed by 
the reading of commentaries and works of a more 
advanced character on grammatical science, logic, 
and philosophy, which were all committed to 
memory. Thus far the course of study was alike 
for priests and laymen ; and no one could claim to 
be well educated who had not made progress to 
at least this extent. The priests further studied 
works on the Vinaya, with tne Sutras and Sastras. 
More than once 1-Tsing compares the stages or 
attainments of the student with the several degrees 
of the Confucian scholar, and enforces the duty of 
unremitting study by the example of Confucias 
himself. The treatises of the Abhidharma_were 
also made subjects of study ; and public discus- 
sions were held, at which heretical opinions were 
considered and refuted. 

It is evident that I-Tsing was imbued with a 
great respect for the learning, ability, and devotion 
of his teachers. Of one to whom he was indebted 
in his early years he wites that he was equally 
learned in both Confucianism and Buddhism, and 
was well versed in astronomy, geography, mathe- 
matics, and other sciences ; and that he took the 
greatest pains in giving instruction, whether his 
pupil were a child or a full-grown and capable 
man. A second teacher was never wearied of 
teaching from morning to night. The pereonal 
attention and counsel ■which I-Tsing liimself re- 
ceived from these and other men elicited his 
warmest gratitude. 

With the cessation of intercourse between India 
and China, or in the absence^ at least of written 
records of such intercourse, direct evidence of the 
prosecution of Buddhist learning and of the study 
of the sacred books in the monasteries and at the 
courts of Northern India fails. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that the monasteries in any sense 
ceased to be centres of education and disciplme, 
where facilities were to be found for literary study, 
and where the mind and habit were trained in the 
discussion of the theological and philosophical 
tions of the time. With the gradnaj decay and dis- 
appearance of Buddhism from India, 
on literary culture and the thought and life of the 
people also passed away. To some extent, how- 
ever, and in some centres, at least, it is probahie 
that there were maintained to the end the tradition 
and practice of learning, and the devotion to studj , 
whicli made the monasteries influential in forming 
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llie character and giving direction to the thought 
of successive generations of students. It is true 
that of the long lists of Buddhist authors and 
teachers which are recorded many of the names 
cannot be identified, and the date or even the 
existence of the writers is problematical ; but the 
lists are nevertheless proof of the respect in which 
learning was held, and of the prevalence of a 
manner of life which gave opportunity for the 
cultivation of knowledge and rewarded its pos- 
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There is sufficient evidence also that in Ceylon 
and Burma, no less than in India and China, and 
probably in other Buddhist countries, the literary 
tradition was well maintained. In Ceylon, in par- 
ticular, the life and labours of Buddhaghosa (5th 
cent.) would have been impossible except on the 
basis of a well-established and long-continued 
practice and tradition of learning, which held liter- 
ary pursuits in esteem, tested literary worth, and 
gathered together and carefully preserv’ed the 
materials for literary study. How far during 
these early centuries of intense and fruitful mon- 
astic life the education and culture of the monas- 
teries were in touch with, or influenced, the 
common people, it is impossible to determine. 
Perhaps not to any very gicat extent. The usage 
of later times, however, would indicate that, in 
some Buddhist countries at least, education was 
not confined to those whose lives were spent, or in- 
tended to be spent, in the comparative seclusion 
and leisure of the monasteries ; that these last 
were in a real sense scliools of general learning ; 
and that in some instances, and possibly univers- 
ally, where Buddhist control was sufficiently strong 
to enforce the rule, the entire population received 
a measure of education at the hands of the monks, 
all the boys being required by law or cu.stom to 
pass a certain lengtli of time within tiie walls of a 
monaste:^, and to submit to the discipline of a 
training in the elementary principles of knowledge. 
That the consequences of Buddhist zeal for know- 
ledge, freedom of thouglit, and speculation were 
very great and beneficial, it is impossible to doubt. 
Alone of the great religions of the East, Buddhism 
stood for liberty of individual thought and action. 
To a high appreciation of knowledge for its own 
sake and to prineiples of generous tolerance the 
Buddhist faith owed in large part the influential 
position which it held so long among the nations 
of the East, and the attraction which it has never 
ceo-sed to e.xercise upon minds of a more reserved 
and contemplative character. 

II. In moderU times. — In some Buddhist 
countries, notably in Japan and Burma, the tradi- 
tion of scliolastic learning and educational practice 
has been maintained in connexion with the monas- 
teries down to the present time ; and it is reason- 
able to suppose, although detailed proof cannot in 
the nature of the case be forthcoming, that the 
tradition has never been broken. Until the revival 
of interest in recent year-s, however, the education 
iven had become increasingly perfunctory, greatly 
egenerate both in form and substance from what 
luia been shown to be the zeal and liabit of early 
daj’s. The revival of interest in the sacred books 
and in Buddliist literature and teaching generally, 
which the closing j'ears of the 19th and the begin- 
ning of theSOlh cent, have witnessed in Ceylon and 
other countries, can hardly be counted altogether 
to the credit of Buddhism itself. In many, perhaps 
luost, instances, it has been stimulated by external 
influence and example, and has often been inspired 
by a polemical aim, to counteract the growth and 
progress of Christianity ns an alien religion. A 
real literary and historical interest has by no means 
always been wanting. The initial impulse, how- 
ever. has been supplied by the We-t. widely a.s it may 


have been fostered and extended by native industry 
and research. These movements, at their present 
stage at least, hardly enter into consideration as 
contributions to the history or practice of Buddhist 
education, ^^’^^ere, as in Ceylon, they are under 
Buddhist and priestly control, they are imitative 
of Christian procedure in missionary and other 
schools, and have as their primary and avowed aim 
the counteracting of Christian propaganda, which 
they seek to meet with its o^vn weapons. Else- 
where, as in Japan, the education is national in 
the fullest sense of the term, and Buddhism shares 
in it only as it has become and remains part of the 
national life. Thefollowing brief survey, therefore, 
of modem practice and achievement in regard to 
education in Buddhist countries takes account as 
far as is possible of what has been or is being done 
by native elibrt alone, independently of suggestion 
or pre>-sure from the outside.' It sliould be added 
that there is nowhere any trace in Buddhism of a 
secular system of education, that is, of one inde- 
pendent of the monasteries or conducted by lay- 
men. The monks have apparently always been 
the sole teachers, as they have been w’ithout ex- 
ception the sole custodians, of sacred learning. 

1 . Ceylon. — In Ceylon systematic instruction is 
given in the monasteries to both monks and lay- 
men. There are, further, two native Buddhist 
societies, the Theosopliical and tlie Mahabodhi, 
which possess schools at which children receive in- 
struction ; and others have been established under 
local or private management. The stimulus to 
this extra-monastic educational work, which is all 
of recent date, has undoubtedly been given by 
European incentive and example. To the same 
cause, and to the desire to retain in tlieir own 
hands the religious control of their children, are 
due the numerous Buddhist Sunday schools in the 
island, at which tlie subjects of instraction are, of 
couise, purely religious. In the monastery schools 
the senior monks undertake the office of teacher, 
not necessarily but of choice. They receive no 
stipend, but in many instances gain a wide reputa- 
tion and influence. In the other schools salaried 
lay teachers are employed. Both monks and lay- 
men tench in the Sunday schools, but the latter 
are always understood to be men of proved know- 
ledge of the Buddhist scriptures. The ordinary 
schools come under Government control, and receive 
a grant-in-aid. In the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available, about 30,000 children were thus 
being trained in Buddhist aided schools. In these 
the subjects of instruction are necessarily those of 
the Government Code ; but in addition a catechism 
of Buddhist doctrine is taught, and the life-history 
of Gautama Buddha himself is studied. In the 
monastery scliools the education is, as a rule, 
entirely religious, but includes a knowledge of 
the sacred languages, Pali and Sanskrit, and also 
classical Sinhalebe (Elu) ; in some instances astro- 
logy is included in the curriculum, and the ele- 
ments of a science of medicine. Attendance at the 
Sunday schools is entirely voluntary ; and, in addi- 
tion to Buddhist doctrine, ethical teaching of a 
more general character is given. Apart from 
Government aid the Buddhist schools are sup- 
ported by the gifts and liberality of the Buddhists 
themt.elves. 

The Government of Ceylon has recently adopted 
a system of compulsory elementary education, but 
as yet (191 1) it has hardly had time to become com- 
pletely eflective. Probably it is correct to state 
that about 60 per cent of the children of school- 
going age are in actual attendance at school. It 

1 Grateful acknowledgment is here made of information and 
help received from many correspondents in the different lands 
where fiudrthism prevails. Without such aid, freely and gener- 
ously afforded, the following account could not hau- Seen 
written. 
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has proved less difficult in general to carry out the 
ordinance in the country districts than in the 
toAvns ; and greater progress in this direction has 
been made in the Soutliem Province than in the 
Northern. The system tends, and will increas- 
ingly tend, to eliminate private schools, whether 
belonging to the Buddhist or to any other com- 
munity. 

The general estimate of the moral influence of 
the education given does not seem to he high, 
especially of that in the monasteries. The de- 
ficiency is ascribed to the character of the teachers 
employed, in many of whom a lack of moral fibre 
and strength communicates itself with injurious 
eftect to their scholars. With the monastic schools 
under present circumstances it would be impossible 
to interfere ; but elsewhere it would seem that it 
ought not to be difficult to apply a remedy. The 
pride and power of Buddhism have been in her 
ethical system. And a practical failure in this 
direction would he a confession of failure in the 
whole. 

The education of the mrls, as in Eastern coun- 
tries generally, is greatly deficient as compared 
TOth that of the boys. In the monasteries, of 
course, oi^ hoys and young men are received and 
taught. To the other schools and to the Sunday 
schools both boys and girls are admitted, but the 
latter form a small minority. Nor do any nun- 
neries exist, as in other Buddhist lands, with the 
exception of a recent establishment near the centre 
of the island, in which an education and training 
might be given to Buddhist girls, parallel with 
that which is offered freely to all the male popula- 
tion in the monasteries. 

2 . Burma. — Buddhist educational practice in 
Burma has been more systematic and complete 
than in Ceylon, although perhaps hardly more 
advanced. Instruction is given in connexion with 
all the monasteries by the senior monk hpongyl, 
a title frequently given by courtesy to all monks 
in Burma, but properly restricted to the senior 
monks of more than ten years’ standing; from 
among these the abbot or head of the monastery is 
selected, and is knoAvn as sayadmo, ‘ royal teacher 
and. he is assisted usually by one or more pro- 
bationers, upasins, unordained monks who are 
still in their novitiate. Before the country 
came under British control, ■with the consequent 
establishment of a system of independent ver- 
nacular schools under lay teachers, the whole 
male population of Burma passed through the 
monasteries, and for a longer or shorter period of 
time received instruction at the hands of the 
monks. Every Burmese boy entered the kyaung, 
or monastic school, at an early age, and remained 
for some years resident in the monastery. If it 
was intended that he should return to the life of 
a layman, he left school at the age of twelve or 
earlier, having, in addition to religious instniction, 
been taught reading and writing and the elemen- 
tary rules of arithmetic. The boys who were 
designed for a monastic life remained permanently 
in the monasteries, and received further instruc- 
tion in the Vinaya and Abhidharma, and later 
also in the Suttas. In the ordinary curriculum 
the religious teaching was confined to the life and 
sayings of Gautama and the stories of his pre'dous 
existences {Zats, ‘ Jatakas’) ; the latter were com- 
mitted to memory, and also a few simple prayers 
and hymns of praise in Pali. 

The establishment of Government and mission 
schools has had the effect of withdrai^lng the boys 
to a OTcat extent from the monastery schools; 
and of those who have never been resident in the 
kyaungs, but have received their entire educa- 
tion in other institutions, it is generally true that 
through life their Icnowledge of, and attachment 


to, Buddhist rule and doctrine are of a much less 
marked character than is the case %vith most of 
their fellow-countrymen. In some instances also 
the kyaung serves the purpose of a preparatory 
discipline, and after three or four years at the 
monastery the boys pass on to complete their 
education at a school under Government or mission 
control. It is still true, however, that the gieat 
majority of the people owe their training and 
knowledge td the monasteries. The last Census 
Report states that 95 per cent of the whole male 
population of the country is literate, and this 
result must be ascribed almost entirely to the mon- 
astic teaching. Within recent years attempts 
have been made from without to raise the standard 
of the monastic schools, and those that have been 
willing to submit themselves to Government in- 
spection and accept the Government conffitions 
and code have been placed on the list for a grant- 
in-aid. These overtures, however, have been re- 
ceived with a measure of reluctance and suspicion ; 
and no great progress has been made. As in 
Ceylon, and under the influence of similar motives, 
a few independent Buddhist schools have been 
founded on native initiative, where instruction in 
Buddhist doctrine and practice takes the place of 
the Christian teaching in the schools established 
by missionary agencies. 

That the general effect upon the Buniiese nation 
of the monastic instruction in the past has been 
beneficial there can be little doubt. The results 
of the system were twofold. Although the teach- 
ing was very elementary, and, as regards the lay 
portion of the population, ceased at an early age, 
it nevertheless imparted a character and tone of 
literacy, and placed the whole people on a higlicr 
level of interest and knowledge. No Burman need 
be, or as a rule was, entirely ignorant. He was at 
least able to read and wTite. A nd tliereby, both by 
the mental discipline and by the stimulus to sym- 
pathy and thought, his outlook was widened ami 
opportunities were aftbrded of further development 
of mind and character. The cumulative effect of a 
universal training in the elements of knowledge, 
perpetuated and enforced by custom and religious 
sanction through many generations, although it 
might not carry the individual very far, could not 
but exercise a broadening and elevating inliuence 
upon the nation as a whole. The Burman stands, 
and has stood, on a high level as compared with 
most of the surrounding peoples who are probably 
of the same origin and kin. And it is reasonable to 
place a part at least of his progress and superiority 
to the credit of his schools. 

The second result has been on the side of ethics 
and religion. The teaching of the monastic schools 
has tended powerfully to the support of the national 
Buddhist faith. Every Burmese boy was instructed 
in the history and doctrines of Buddhism, and leit 
school with a more or less intelligent knowledge of 
the principles of his religion, and a reverence for 
its ideals. The ‘three jewels’ — the Buddha, the 
Law, and the Community (Buddha, DhaTO^ 
Sahgha) — represented a reality to him ; and lus 
sympathies and interest were enlisted at the most 
impressionable age in favour of the interpretation 
of life and duty which Buddhism offered. The hoiu 
of the Buddhist religion upon the heart and thought 
of the people has been very greatly strengthenea 
thereby, and the faith itself preserved in comjiara- 
tive purity. Morally the teaching has not perhaps 
exercised the restraining influence that might have 
been expected. At the present day the evil ex- 
ample and the low standard of livang of many ot 
the monks counteract the good effects which might 
have been anticipated from the lofty theory ana 
precepts of etliics which Buddhism inculcates, it 
is probable that in early times the moral power «• 
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the religious teaching of the schools was greater, 
less embarrassed and thwarted by the inconsistent 
lives of the monks themselves. It has, more- 
over, been preservative of much that is good in 
the national life, and through all has declared a 
standard of correct living, and has promoted and 
maintained a national consciousness of right and 
wrong. 

Until the establishment of British rule no sys- 
tematic instruction was provided for Burmese 
girls, as for the boys in the monastic schools. 
Nunneries, however, e.xisted, and an order of 
nims, viethilah, but they were comparatively few 
in number and of little knowledge or influence. 
Part of their duty was to visit the women in their 
homes and give religious teaching. In a few in- 
stances also schools on a small scale were estab- 
lished in connexion ■with the nunneries, ■\yhero an 
elementarj" education was offered on similar lines 
to that of the monasteries. There was no regular 
system, however, and it appears to have depended 
on the inclination or capnee of the nuns them- 
selves whether any teaching ■\vork was undertaken. 
Little is done in this direction at the present 
time. Since the introduction of British Govern- 
ment, lay schools for girls as well as for boys have 
been established in considerable numbers under 
native Buddhist auspices, and these are found 
frequently in competition with the Government or | 
mission schools. The work done in them is of a 
similar character, and the curriculum is the same 
as in the schools for boys. The standard also of 
effectiveness is being raised under the stimulus of 
competition and the influence of example, and 
in larger numbers the teachers employed are of 
certilicated rank. 

3. In Annam and Cochin China native schools 
are found widely distributed in some instances, 
but apparently they have had no direct relation 
to Buddhism. In Sikkim also and the Buddhist 
States on the north and north-east border of India 
the_ monks occasionally undertake the duty of 
giving instruction, or gather around them a few 
pupils as opportunity otiers. There exists, how- 
ever, no system or rule, and the occasional prac- 
tice can hardly be regarded as having exercised 
any appreciable influence on the character or 
capacity of the people. 

4. China. — The Buddhist zeal for learning, which 
was dominant in China in the early centuries, ap- 
pears to have been entirely lost at the present 
time. The monks themselves are almost without 
exception uneducated and ignorant men, who are 
not held in any respect by the people, and are 
incapable of giving instruction in any real sense 
of the term, even if they possessed the will. There 
are, therefore, no native Buddhist schools in wliich 
a directed and definite attempt might be made to 
inculcate the principles of religion or to spread 
knowledge. The eaucation of the country is en- 
tirely Confucian and based upon Confucian ideals 
(see Education [Chinese]), ivith which the Bud- 
dhist monks liave no concern ; and the children 
trained in the national schools learn to regard 
the monks with indifference and even contempt. 
Within recent years large numbers of the monas- 
teries have been reclaimed by the Chinese Goveni- 
ment, to be used as secular schools on modern 
hnesj and the monks have been ejected. 

Within the monasteries also the training given 
to the novices has been of the scantiest descrip- 
non, and confined to almost elementary necessities, 
jor the most part the pupils who entered the 
monasteries with a view to the monastic life were 
drawn from the lowest classes of the population, 
i hey were, therefore, as a rule possessed of little 
aptitude or desire for learning. The usual vows 
are imposed, and the pupils are then taught by 


the abbot or senior monk sufficient to enable them 
to take their part in the general services and ritual 
of the monastery and in the recitation of masses. 
Beyond this the training seems never to go. 
The result has been, and is, that among a nation 
by whom learning is held in high honour the Bud- 
dhist monks ns a class are despised, and they 
exercise no influence for good. Buddhist nun- 
neries also exist ; but the nuns no more command 
the respect of the people in general than do the 
monks. Novices are received in the temples and 
undergo the usual ceremonies of initiation, with 
shaving of the head ; hut no seliools for girls are 
found in connexion with them, nor are any of the 
nuns definitely engaged in teaching. 

The revival of interest in Chinese Buddhist 
literature on the part of some native scholars is 
due almost entirely, as in Ccj'lon, to example and 
incentive from the West. Tlie literature is very 
extensive, and consists of translations of sacred 
hooks made fiom the Sanskrit or Fali, of many of 
which the originals arc no longer e.xtant. It it,, 
therefore, of the greatest value from the point of 
view of Buddhist doctrine ; hut it has been almost 
entirely neglected by the Chinese people them- 
selves in favour of the Confucian Classics, and has 
exercised no educative influence upon the nation 
at large, or been a source of moral or religious 
progress of any kind. Buddhism in China, in 
contrast to its attitude and standing in some other 
countries, seems to have been overcome by mental 
and spiritual inertness and lethargy, ana to have 
long ceased to be an element of account in the 
intellectual life and history of the nation. 

It is not witliont interest, also, to_ note that the 
defective condition of Buddhism in China has 
aroused the syunpathy of some of the more active 
and spiritually minded Buddhist churches of Japan. 
Proposals have been made to send Buddhist mis- 
sionaries from Japan to open Buddhist mission 
schools in Chinn, where a free training should be 
given to the children of the poor, with the object 
not only of extending a true knowledge of Bud- 
dhist principles and teaching, but of promoting 
civilization and education in general. It is very 
probable that thus, and in other ways, the newly 
awakened readiness in China to admit Western 
learning and instruction from without will show 
itself in a revived interest in and niuireuiation of 
a faith to which the people and laud have owed 
much in the past, and the present atrophy and 
neglect be followed by a period of awakening and 
activity. 

5. Japan. — In the larger sense of tlie term, 
Japan owes more educationally to Budilhist in- 
fluence and instruction than perhaps any other 
nation, with the possible exception of the Bur- 
mese ; and the Japanese have shown greater 

ower of assimilation of teaching and example, 

oth intellectual and moral. B. H. Chamberlain, 
whose knowledge of ‘Things Japanese’ was un- 
rivalled, writes : 

‘All education was tor centuries in Buddhist hands; Bud- 
dhism introduced art, introduced medicine, moulded the folk- 
lore of the country’, created its dramatic poetry, deeply 
influenced politics and every sphere of social and intellectual 
activity. In a word, Buddhism was the teacher under whose 
instruction the nation grow up.* 1 

The same writer adds that Japanese scholars 
are usually forgetful of tlie fact of the paramount 
influence of Buddhism during the early and forma- 
tive centuries of the national life. That influ- 
ence has been deep and strong and lasting. And, 
although Buddhism as a religion was disestab- 
lished and disendowed in Japan forty years ago 
in favour of Shintoism, its moral teaching and 
ideals, which are those of the Mahayulna school, 
remain effective, and are probably incre.-isiiig their 
I Things Japanese^, London, J898, p. 71 f. 
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hold upon a large proportion of the more thought- 
ful minda of the nation. As a formal religion. 
Buddhism is now to a considerable extent ignored 
in Japan, and is not likely to re-assert an extended 
sway. During the twelve or thirteen centuries, 
however, of her more or less continuous ascend- 
ancy, the Buddhist missionaries were the in- 
structors of the nation in every department of 
learning, and the leaders in all progress ; and they 
have left a deep and permanent mark upon almost 
every department of the national life. In no 
country, not even in Ceylon or Burma, has Bud- 
dhism had a greater opportunity, or made a more 
etfective and, on the whole, beneficent use of the 
opportunity put into her hands. 

The details of the educational history it is im- 
possible to trace in the absence of direct evidence 
or of documentary records. Buddhism was intro- 
duced into Japan from Korea in the middle of the 
6th cent. ; and it is probable, therefore, that 
Korean monks took a large part in the preaching 
and dissemination of Buddhist principles. Korean 
civilization was itself, however, of Chinese origin, 
and was wholly, or almost wholly, exotic. Al- 
though it entered Japan by way of Korea, it was 
essentially Chinese in method and character, and i 
Cliinese teachers took the lead in conv’eying to the 
people both the Buddhist religion and a know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences which it had made 
its own in the land from which it was derived. 
What might have been the effect of the introduc- 
tion of Chinese civilization apart from the refining 
and gentle influence of Buddhist teaching it is im- 
possible to determine. The two Avere intimately 
conjoined. And the latter Avas the agent or 
medium through Avhich the former reached the 
hearts of the people, and moulded their habits 
and lives. 

Before the opening of Japan there existed 
schools taught by the monks, knoAvn as tera~ 
koya, ‘temple-huts.’ They Avere not universal, 
or in connexion AA'ith every monastery j but that 
they were to be found in etlective Avorking in most 
parts of the country is proved by the fact that 
nearly all the male population Avere able to read. 
Attendance at these schools Avas entirely volun- 
tary, and it is probable that the education given 
did not, in the country districts at least, go much 
beyond the elements of reading and Avriting. 
Tliere Avere also schools open for girls, Avhich 
Avere, it may be assumed, ahvays under the direc- 
tion of nuns. As a result of these schools a large 
proportion of the Avomen imder the old regime in 
Japan Avere literate in the sense of being able 
to read. In more recent times the system of 
national education, Avith compulsoiy attendance 
in the primary grade schools from the age of six 
to the age of tAvelve years, has for the most part 
superseded these schools, Avhich find it difficult 
to maintain themselves in competition with the 
Government institutions. A few remain, chiefly 
for the benefit of the poorer classes ; and some 
Buddhist schools of a higher grade have been 
established, supported by private interest and 
contributions. In these lay teachers are employed 
as Avell as monks. The total number, hoAvever, 
is small, and their influence upon the general edu- 
cation of the county is very restricted ; for the 
Government system is so complete in its provision 
fur education, from the loAvest grade to the highest 
University and post-graduate requirements, that 
tliere is little room or opportunity for private 
enterprise. The curriculum of the schools in 
secular subjects conforms to that of the Govern- 
ment regulations. In addition, Buddhist doctrine 
is taught — probably in no instance to any great 
extent— and the principles of Bnddhist morality 
are inculcated. There are also a few girls’ schools 


of this class, but they have little or nothing to do 
Avith the nunneries, and the nuns do not teach in 
them. 

In all the monasteries, provision is made for the 
training of the younger monks in Buddhist doc- 
trine and practice. The sacred books are studied 
and expounded, and the principles of the faith ex- 
plained and enforced. Many of the monks are 
men of considerable learning as Avell as of piety. 
An increasing interest also is taken in the history 
and tenets of the various sects ; and in no direc- 
tion has the tendency to a religious revii'a! shouTi 
itself more clearly than in the emphasis laid upon 
the devotional and spiritual element in the teach- 
ing of the Buddhist books. In the country dis- 
tricts there has been little moA'ement or aAvakening 
of interest. In the larger tOAvns, hoAvever, partly 
no doubt Avith the polemical aim of counterworking 
Christian teaching and the influence of Christian 
mis.sionary schools, a considerable increase of zeal 
and activity has been manifest, Avhich endeavours 
by direct instruction, as Avell as by the Press, to 
confirm the principles of the faith in the minds of 
the people. And the monasteries have become, 
at least in some instances, centres of religious 
thought and of a real literary cultime, which 
cannot fail to be of influence on the nation. 

Buddhist Kindergarten schools also exist, but in 
no great numbers. The suggestion of these luui 
been adopted from the Christian missionary insti- 
tutions, and both in form and methods the model 
of the latter has been folloAved. Within the limits 
of age and training there is naturally hardly any 
opportunity for distinctively Buddhist teaching, 
although the schools are under Buddhist control. 
In some instances Christian instructors have been 
employed, in vicAV of their superior technical 
capacity and knoAvledge. • 

6. Korea, etc. — In countries AA'here Buddhism 
has been a secondary influence, at least in recent 
times, as in Tibet, Korea, Manchuria, and Mon- 
golia, it is not easy to determine hoAV much oi 
educational practice and the teaching of the young, 
Avhere this has been carried out at all, has been due 
to Buddhist example and effort.^ Training in doc- 
trine and ritual is ahvays given in the monastuiics 
to the younger monks and novices, and usually 
includes a knoAvledge of at least the elements ot 
reading and Avriting. It is hardly probable that in 
any of these lands the education Avas carried beyond 
the most elementary stage. During the most 
flourishing period of Buddhism in Korea, 
beginning of the 10th to the end of the 14th cent, 
of our era, aU ' learning Avas concentrated in the 
hands of the monks, and politically, as Avell m 
ecclesiastically, their influence Avas dominant. 
They cultivated the sciences and shared in tiie 
government of the country, using the 
prestige of knoAvledge to secure temporal advance- 
ment. There Avas no attempt, however, to exten 
the advantages of learning to the laity, or any 
evidence that the schools of the monasteries at 
open to others than the resident monks a 
novices. In Siam also learning Avas cultivate , 
and in recent years has revived under royal patro ^ 
age. It AA’as confined, lioAA'eA'cr, to a niinori j , 
and its influence upon the nation as ^ 
small, although it undoubtedly tended, as _ 
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Burma, to the preservation of 


national religion and a permanent force 
national life. Astrologj' and magic also in some 
instances, especially in Tibet, have entered 
the curriculum. But the introduction of ' 

been due not to Buddhism but to the U"!’,, - . 
Nature or other AA'orship upon Avhich Bu 
forms and doctrine AA-ere imposed. 

Under ordinarj' circiimstanca** there d 
exist in any <if tfie.se countries n 'V-lem u - 
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tion for the Buddliist laity. Individual monks 
might, and probably did, gather around them a 
few pupils, to whom of their omi free will they 
imparted elementary instruction, teaching them 
out of the limited store of their o^vn knowledge. 
The practice, however, was infrequent, and seems 
to have entirely died out. The almost univer^l 
condition of comparative ignorance and neglect is, 
indeed, in striking and not pleasant contrast to the 
habit and life of the early centuries, when, in 
Central Asia at least, the Chinese travellers make 
reference to a stirring intellectual life in the large 
cities, and monastic establishments on a consider- 
able scale with eager students of the Buddhist 
writings. It is evident that the influence of 
Buddhism was at that time much greater than at 
the present day, and was exerted in the direction 
of literary culture and pursuits. Recent discoveries 
by M. Aurel Stein ana others have tended to cor- 
roborate the Chinese accounts of the flourishing 
condition of the Buddhist faith. 

The conclusion to be drawn from a survey of the 
whole is that, with the exception perhaps of Burma, 
the early efibrts of Buddhism for the promotion of 
educational training and advancement have not 
been maintained. Japan ranks next to Burma in 
regard to the degree in which Buddhist discipline 
and intellectual training have continued to exercise 
a real influence upon the general population ; and 
it is far in advance of Burma in the richness and 
variety of its intellectual interest. Ceylon is over- 
shadowed by the antagonistic influence of the 
religions of India ; but partly for that reason, 
partly in opposition to the religion of the West, 
Buddhism is there making a great effort to free 
itself from foreign admixture, to re-establish the 
purity of its oivn teaching, and to keep and 
strengthen its hold upon the thought and training 
of the young. It is, indeed, too early as yet to 
determine, or even to forecast, what the effect will 
be of the religious revival within Buddhism, It is 
not a little remarkable that after a long period of 
stagnation and decay there is an almost universal 
awakening on the part of Buddhists themselves to 
an interest in their own history and doctrines, and 
a zeal for the maintenance of the faith, and even 
for its extension amongst foreign peoples. Nor 
is the movement by any means confined in the 
East to Buddhism alone. The efforts of the latter, 
however, are more markedly on the lines of a 
literary culture and the education of the mind 
and thought. Such an appeal, made on behalf 
of an ancient faith with a widely renowned and 
honourable past, cannot fail to command sym- 
pathy and respect, even among those who believe 
that the practice and discipline of the faith are 
inconsistent with the best interests of mankind, 
and its teaching out of harmony with the highest 
truth. 


LiTERATunii.— There l8 not much literature that can he cite 
upon the sul)Ject of education in Buddhism, and there ie n 
work that attempts to (jive a connected view of the whole. Th 
narratives of the Chinese monks have all been translated int 
English as follous: Fa-Hien, Record of SnddhUtic Kingdom: 
tr. J. Legge, Oxford, 18d6 ; Hiuen Tsiang, Si-gu-ki, Buddha 
Records of the Western World, tr. S. Beal, 2 vols., Londoi 
1806, also Yuan Chtrang’s Travels in India, tr. T. Watteri 
2 vols., Lo-don, 1904-1905 ; I-Tsing, A Record of the Buddhii 
Reliqion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896. Works on Bnddhisi 
in the various countries usually contain more or less detaile 
reference to the training of the monks, e.g., R. S. Coplestoi 
Buddhismin ilagadha and Ceglrmt, London, 1908, pis. v. an 
VI. ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhistn, Stra6fcl)urg, 1891 
pp. 78-85; Shway Yoe, T/ie Burman, his Life and Notions 
London, 1910, ohs. iv., xH., xiii. ; H. Hackmann, Buddhism < 
a Religion, London, 1910, passim; W. E. Griffis, Corea tJ 
Hermit Ration-!, London. 1905; J. H. Langford, SfoA/ < 
Ko«a, London, 1911 ; M. Aurel Stein, Ancient Khriiai 
Oxford, 1907, and Ruine of Desert Cathag, London, 1912. Tl 
recent policy and practice of education in Japan are most full 
Kikuchi, Japanese Bdiicatiim, Ixmdoi 
i oJ where will be found also references to earlier practic 
p. 83, chs. X., xiii., etc. The Oovermiients of Ceylon, Bunn: 


and Japan issue annual reports on education, which are the 
autliontatiie statements in the several countries. See also the 
artt. on Burma anb Assam (Buddhism in), CBVtoN BrnoiiisM. 
CiiiKA (Buddhism in), etc. A. S. GEDEX. 

EDUCATION (Chinese ). — As no nation can 
vie with China in the alleged antiquity of her 
literary origins, so perhaps no nation surpasses her 
in the importance attached throughout her history 
to education. 

■If he ta ruler] wish to transform the people and to perfect 
their manners and customs, must he not start from the lessons 
of the school? The jade uncut will not form a vessel for use ; 
and, if men do not learn, they do not know the way (in which 
they should go). On this account the ancient kings, when 
establishing states and governing the people, made instruction 
and schools a primary object’ (Di Chi, xvi. If. ISBK xxviii. 
821). ‘ Without education the nature deteriorates.’ ‘ If in youth 
one does not learn, how will he do when he is old?’ (Three 
Character Classic). 

From these quotations it is already evident that, 
as is right, education is taken to mean more than 
the imparting of knowledge. Its aim is the forma- 
tion of character so as to tit a man to play his part 
in society, and more particularly in State employ- 
ment. Previous to the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618), 
‘letters tvere valued solely as an aid to politics, 
and scholarship as a proof of qualification for civil 
employment ’ ; and, if in later times ‘ letters be^an 
to assume the position of a final cause,’ still civil 
employment was the incentive proposed. Of the 
four classes into which Chinese society is divided 
— scholars, agriculturists, artisans, and traders — 
scholars take precedence. But for the word trans- 
lated ‘ scholar ’ the dictionaries give the meanings 
‘officer, soldier, minister, learned man, scholar, 
gentleman ’ ; and * gentleman ’ perhaps best covers 
all that a Chinese scholar should be. The ideal 
scholar is thus described : 

■ Early and late he [the Bcholar} studies with energy, waiting 
to be questioned. . , . The scholar's garments and cap are all 
fitting and becoming; he is careful in his undertakings and 
doings ; ... he seems to have a difficulty in advancing, but 
retires with ease and readiness ; and he has a shrinking appear- 
ance, as if wanting in power.’ He guards against death, that 
he may Aie in waiting for whatever he may he called to ; he 
attends well to his person, that be may be ready for action. 

• With the scholar friendly relations may be cultivated, but no 
attempt must be made to constrain him ; ... he may be killed, 
but he cannot be disgraced ; . . . he may be gently admonished 
of his errors and failings, but he should not have them enumer- 
ated to him to his face. The scholar considers leai-heartednesa 
and good faith to be his coat-of-mail and helmet : propriety 
and righteousness to be his shield and buckler ; he walks along, 
bearing aloll over his head benevolence; he dwells, holding 
righteousness in his arms before him ; the government may be 
violently oppressive, but he does not change his course— such 
is the way in which he maintains himself. ... If the ruler 
respond to him, he does not dare to have any hesitation (in 
accepting office); if he do not respond, he does not have 
recourse to flattery. . , . The scholar lives and has his assooia. 
tions witli men of the present day, but the men of antiquity 
are the subjects of his study. . . . The scholar learns exten- 
sively, but never allows his researches to come to an end ; he 
does what he does with all his might, hut he is never weary. 

. . . The scholar, when he hears what is good, tells it to (his 
Iriends); and, when he sees what is good, shows it to them. 

. . .’ Gentleness and goodness, respect and attention, generosity 
and large-mindedness, humility and courtesy, the rules of cere- 
mony, singing, and music, these are the qualifications and 
manifestations of humanity. ‘The scholar possesses all these 
qualities in union, and has them, and still he will not venture 
to claim a perfect humanity on account of them— such is the 
honour (he feels for its ideal), and the humility (with which) he 
declines it (for himself). The scholar is not cast down, or cut 
from his root, by poverty and mean condition ; he is not elated 
or exhausted by riches and noble condition. . . . Hence he is 
styled a scholar ’ (it Chi, xxxiiii. S-19 (Xii' xxviii. 403-409]). 
Buch a sketch shows us the ethos of Chinese edu- 
cation, and is the more interesting as purporting 
to come from Confucius himself. 

_ In very ancient times there was an official whose 
title has been translated ‘Minister of Instruction.’ 
His functions, as summarized by J. Le^ge, were 
to teach the multitudes ‘all moral and socufl duties, 
how to discharge their obligations to men living 
and dead, and to spiritual beings’ {SBE xxvii. 
231 n.). It is not easy, however, to discover 
through what machinery he discharged these 
functions. The must vivid glimpse we get of 
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ancient education is in the Analects, which records 
the intercourse between Confucius and his disciples. 
In his 22nd year Confucius came forward as a public 
teacher. He taught all who, attracted by his 
reputation, were willing and able to receive his 
instructions, however small the fee they could 
afibrd. His school was peripatetic, and the teach- 
ing conversational. Its note is struck in the open- 
ing sentences of the Analects : ‘ The Master said. 
Is it not pleasant to learn ■ndth a constant per- 
severance and application 1 Is it not delightful to 
have friends (fehow-students) coming from distant 
quarters ? ’ His themes were the Book of Poetry, 
&e Book of History, and the maintenance of the 
Buies of Propriety. He taught ethics, devotion of 
soul, and truthfulness. He attached great import- 
ance to the ancient poetry as an instrument for 
stimulating the mind and assisting in self-con- 
templation, and to music, which, in his opinion, 
as in that of Plato, could, according to its kind, 
either deprave or correct the mind (cf. Shun Tien, 
ch. V.). 

Such instruction as that given by Confucius to 
his discmles may he compared with tutorial instruc- 
tion of University students, and implies some pre- 
liminary opportunities of learning. We find sur- 
viving from ancient times the names of schools of 
various grades, hut little definite can he learned of 
their organization and scope. Perhaps they were 
only for the children of men of rank, though they 
may have been imitated by the non-official classes. 
Probably in those early times education was left 
largely to private enterwise, as it has been in later 
penods. The Sacred Edict expressly commends 
the founding of a family school. A wealthy man 
may invite a teacher and start a school for the 
children of himself and his friends, perhaps even 
for all the children of his clan or village; or a 
whole village may unite and open a school, the 
expenses of which are met by fees or by a contri- 
bution from the public funds of the village. In 
the larger towns colleges may he started pretty 
much in the same way. Such schools, not other- 
■wise graded than by the ability of their teachers, 
have been the nursery of all China’s scholars. 
Honie education, in the narrower sense of the im- 
parting of book-lore by parents to their children, 
has never counted for much in China. The mothers 
of China are for the most part too ignorant to give 
instruction, and, even where the same reason does 
not hold good for the fathers, still, opinion is 
rather against a parent acting also as teacher 
(Mencius, bk. iv. pt. i. ch. 18). Home influence, 
however, does count, and to tell a child that he has 
had ‘ no home training ’ is reckoned a severe rebuke 
by reason of its oblique reflexion on his parents. 
One of the Odes contains the lament of a father 
over his indocile son ; in another it is said, ‘ Our 
mother is wise and good; but among us there is 
none good.’ 

A well-known anecdote of Jlenolus’ mother both exhibits her 
solicitude to exert a right influence on her son’s character, and 
dates the beginning of that influence in his pre-natal days. One 
day Mencius asked his mother what the butcher was killing pigs 
for, and was told that it was to feed him. Her conscience 
immediately reproved her for the answer. She said to herself, 
* While I was carrying this boy in my womb, I would not sit 
down if the mat was not placed square, and I ate no meat which 
was not cutproperly — so I taught him when he was yet unborn. 
And now, when his intelligence is opening, I am deceiving him 
— this is to teach him untruthfulness.’ Accordingly she went 
to the butcher’s and bought a piece of pork for Mencius. 

The education of a Chinese youth was thus left to 
the home, and to what schools, of this xmofficial 
sort, might be accessible to him. But, though there 
have been no Government schools, it would ill 
become one who ■writes from the Chao-Chow Pre- 
fecture, which still remembers the great debt it 
owes to Han WSn-kimg (A.D. 768-824), to forget 
how powerfully education in any district may be 


fostered by an intelligent and energetic official. 
Moreover, it must not be supposed that tlie influ- 
ence of the Chinese Government has not ever been 
effectively in favour of education. That influence 
has been brought to bear on the nation through 
the great system of competitive examinations. 
The germ of the system may be found in the post- 
official examinations already in existence in the 
time of Shun (2255 B.C.), who every three years 
examined into the merits of those holding office 
under him, degrading the undeserving and pro- 
moting the deserving (Shun Tien, ch, v.). But 
in its development this post-otiicial examination 
system has been overshadowed by the pre-official. 
The system may be said to have reached its full 
development in the Ming period, and was until 
recently continued under the Manchu rule. The 
whole Empire was knit together in a great net- 
work of examinations for an ascending scale of 
degrees, hsiu-tsai, chti-jen, chin-shih, held periodi- 
cally in each county, prefecture, and province, and 
culminating in an examination for admission to 
the Imperial Academy (Hanlin), held in the capital 
under the immediate supervision of the Emperor. 
To the lower examinations all subjects of respect- 
able birth were admissible, and to the higher 
examinations all who had passed the lower. In- 
deed, once a student had, by passing his examina- 
tion, got his name on the remster of scholars, he 
was bound to present himself periodically at the 
examinations for the degrees he held, even though 
he did not aspire to a higher.* 

The primary object of this system of examina- 
tions was to obtain able men for State service. 
While securing this, it gave a great stimulus to 
education, but at the same time reduced it, latterly 
at least, to a narrow uniformity. In more ancient 
times, candidates were examined in the rules of 
propriety, music, archery, horsemanship, ^vriting, 
and arithmetic, to which were afterwards added 
such subjects as law and military science. But 
latterly, however the ancient names have been 
retained, what has been sought is neither varied 
accomplishment nor a mass of acquired knowledge, 
but rather an intimate acquaintance jvith the 
classical books and an exquisite facility in Wen-li 
(the literary lan^age) both in prose and verse, 
together with skill in penmanship. 

A boy who begins to attend school — ^usually at 
the age of 7 or 8 — enters on a new epoch of his life, 
marked by the bestowal on him of a new name 
chosen by his teacher. He starts at once, with 
loud-voiced repetition, to memorize the boote 
which are the scholar’s equi^ent, beginning with 
the Thoxisand Character Frimcr or the Three 
Character Classic, '■and passing on to the more 
strictly classical books. Hot tul the memory has 
been well drilled is a beginning made in explaining 
the meaning of the books memorized, the explana- 
tion being a midrash founded, in the case of me 
classical books, on the commentaries of Chu Hsi 
{A.D. 1130-1200). The necessity of such explana- 
tiou is obvious if it is borne in mind that Wen-h, 
in which the books studied are composed, never 
has been a vernacular medium anywhere in China 
at any time of her history. Pari paspi ■with his 
reading, the pupil is taught penmanship and com- 
position in all the approved rhetorical forms, 
specially with a view to excelling in the famous 
‘Eight-legged Essay.’ The result of years of such 
training is the production of a ripe Chinese scholar, 

‘ in knowledge a child, in intellectual force a giaid, 
his memory prodigious, his apprehension quick, 
and his taste in literary matters e^uisite ’ (Martin, 
Hanlin Papers, 1st ser., p. 38). The fact already 
mentioned, that Wen-li is not the mother-tongue 

1 A somewhat parallel system of examinations for degrees in 
military subjects needs only to be mentioned. 
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o{ finy Chiniinmn, helps to explain why, in spite of 
all the importance atUichcd to education, the per- 
centage of illitcracj" in China is so high. Martin 
cslinmt(Hl that the proportion of those who can 
read undcrslandingly is not more than 1 in 20 for 
the male sex, and 1 in 10,000 for the fcninlc. _ Not 
even in Cliina are all hoys sent to school ; still, in 
deference to the moxitn that it is culpable for a 
father to bring up a son without education, even 
vciy iwor parents will niako shift to send their 
sons to school for a year or two. Unfortunately, 
what is acquired in that lime is, for the most part, 
merely the ability to recognize and pronounce, but 
not to understand, a number of characters ; and to 
repeat verhatim, hnt equally without understand- 
ing, sonic portion of the oooks studied. If poverty 
then compels the withdrawal of the boy from 
school, the knowledge acquired is apt to be evan- 
escent, and is in any case useless. As might be 
expected, however, among a people so painstaking 
ns the Chinese, and attacliing so much importance 
to education, there arc not wanting examples of 
learning successfully pursued under the severest 
stress ol poverty. 

In considering Chinese pa;dap;ogics we must never 
forget the underl 3 -ing psychology. According to 
the ortliodo.x view, human nature is radically good, 
and is corrupted, not bj' the breaking out of an 
internal taint, but by external infection. This 
failure to reach the deep root of evil explains the j 
exaggerated view which meets us everywhere of | 
the jKiwer of example and of instruction. Eefer- i 
cnco may also he made to Mencius’ interesting j 
discussion of the passion nature (bk. ii. pt. i. ch. 2), 
and to the account given by Confucius of his own 
intellectual and moral development (Anal. ii. 4). 

In educational method what is most noticeable 
is the promincnco given to memory discipline, tlie 
cllocts of uliioli are seen not only in the frequent 
apt quotation of classical phrases, but in a perfect 
nlague of recondite allusions. Some suggestive 
liiuts os to method are found in Li Chi, xvi. 13 
(SDE xxviii. 87)! 'He [the skilful teacher] leads 
and does not drag, so producing liarmony ; ho 
strengtliens and docs not discourage, so making 
attainment easj' ; bo opens the way but docs not 
conduct to the end, so making (the learner) tliought- 
ful.’ The catechetical metliod is reversed, the 
pupil questioning the tcaclior, who, as lie skilfully 
waits to he questioned, is compared to a hell wliicli 
gives a soiind, great or small, corresponding to the 
liammer uitli ivliich it is struck. If the pupils are 
not able to put questions, the master should put 
subjects before them ; and, if then thej’ do not show 
any knowledge of the subject, he may let them 
alone. So we find Confucius saying, 'When I have 
presented one corner of a subject to any one, and 
he cannot from it leam tlic other three, I do not 
repeat uiy les-.on ' (Anal. vii. 8). 

A teaelier’s position is regarded with respect, and 
gives him great authoritj' over his pupils ; and the 
latter are supposed to cherish a life-long deferential 
regard for their teachers. A well-known line in 
the J'hn’e Character Classic gives tlie Cliinese 
• dominie ’ ‘■ulliuient warrant for severity, and * the 
cane and tlie tlioms’ are noted as part of the awe- 
inspiring apparatus of ancient scliools. 

What has been said has reference almost exclns- 
ivcly to boys. A girl bas always been at a dis- 
count (Of/w, n. iv. 5), and is not supposed to require 
l) 00 k-Iore. According to tlie Li Chi, it was suffi- 
cient if she learned pleasing speech and manners, 
to be docile and obedient, and to deal witli hemp 
and .rilk and viands. The Chinese have ever been 
imUators of the ancients, and female literary edu- 
cation bus therefore been neglected, though, of 
course, litemry ladies are by no means unknown. 

Of more informal educational influences may be 


mentioned the constant issue of old and new tracts, 
hortatory and deliortatory, some of which, such ns 
the ‘Family Instructions' of Chu Tzil, are accepted 
ns standard works. One would like to include 
tiiat solitary example of Chinese preachinm tiie 
ofiicial expositions of the Sacred Edict on tlie 1st 
and IStli of eacli month ; but the exposition is a 
fonnality, and its influence nil. Of the Sacred 
Edict itself it is said (lilartin, Hanlin Papers, 2nd 
ser., p. 325) that ‘notliing, since the discourses of 
Mencius, gives us a better view of tlie kind of 
morals inculcated by the liead of the nation.’ Of 
incalculable, but doubtless great, effect in mould- 
ing cliaiacler are the numerous proverbs, witii 
tlieir pithy statements of morality and pnidence. 

Tlie present condition of education in Chinn is 
very dilferent from that outlined above. Under 
tlie new regime, uhich may be conveniently dated 
from 1902 (establishment of Ministrj' of Education ; 
note also decree of Oct. 1905 abolishing the old 
sj’stem of examination for degrees), the Govern- 
ment lias issued an educational programme, witli 
scliools of all grades uji to a University. Tlie pub- 
lished code is interesting as showing what is aimed 
at, but lias less in it that is peculiarly Chinese, 
being based on \VestDm systems. One notes with 
satisfaction the wider range of studies, tlie place 
given to ethics and to pbj'sical drill, and the recog- 
nition of female education. Tlie approved lesson- 
books also indicate an advance in educational 
methods. The lyorking of the scheme varies 
according to tlie interest of the officials in each 
locality. There is an inevitable shortage in the 
supplj’ of competent teachers, so that we find 
schools well equipped with apparatus which no one 
can use ; and further obstacles easily arise from 
the fact that each locality has to bear the financial 
burden of its own schools. But, if there are diffi- 
culties at present, still, with all drawbacks, the 
situation is full of promise; and one may hope 
that, when things have settled doivn under the 
republican regime, more rapid advance will be 
made in organizing a system of national education. 
In view of the importance in education of the 
religious element, wliich is ill provided for by the 
teaching of ethics supplemented by a perfunctory 
worship of Confucius, much may depend on the 
attitmfe that the educational authorities take 
up towards Christian pupils and teachers, and 
towards schools under Mission auspices wliich 
have shown the way and are still in the front rank. 
Existing Mission schools of all grades (if they are 
educationally efficient) and the projected Christian 
University may be most useful, directlj' and in- 
directly, even though they fail to secure recogni- 
tion ns part of the (iovemment educational system. 
And, indeed, in complaining of the non-recognition 
of educational institutions under foreign control, 
and teaching a religion tlie foreign associations of 
which are still prominent, it is easy to become 
nnreasonablj’ forgetful of the point of view natur- 
ally taken by the rulers of an ancient and proud 
people inspired by a lately awakened patriotism. 

I-rnrR*Tcnr.— TA? Chinese Classics (tr. by Lepge, SJ3E tli., 
xvi.xnii., xxviii., Oxford, 1861 -S5); Morrison, Viet., cd. 1816, 
i. <40, » r. * Hed ■ ; Variites sinolopigxies, no. 6 : ■ Pratique dea 
cxanieiis littiraires,’ Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, Sliang'- 
hai, ISai ; Martin, Banlin Papers, Ist ser., London, 18S0, 2nd 
ser., Shmghai, 1894 ; GraybilJ, The Educational Reform in 
i China, Ilongkong, 1911. p. J. MaCLAGAN. 

' EDUCATION (Greek). — Introductcynj , — What 
form education took in the first period of Greek 
history, we have no means of knowing ; and, even 
when we come to later times, our information is 
often without precise dates. But, making allowance 
for tliat, we have a considerable body of ascertained 
facts to rely on for the latter part of the 6th cent. 
E.C., for the whole of the otb, and for the 4th till 
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about 322, the year of Aristotle’s death. With 
him ancient Greek thought and ideals euded; 
though the spirit of the Athenian system of 
education did not die, but was destined to spread 
and to exercise a powerful influence in Rome and 
in other cities of the Mediterranean region. 

1. Homeric times. — ^Attempts have been made 
to picture Greek education during the period when 
the Homeric poems arose (850-750 B.C.). The 
evidence in Homer, however, is meagre, and any 
inferences must be very uncertain. The speeches 
of Achilles, Nestor, Odysseus, and other heroes, 
with their perspicuous argument, their repartee, 
irony, and pathos, imply that, while the Iliad was 
taking shape, orators existed who could speak, 
and audiences existed who could appreciate the 
spoken word. Phoenix claims (H. ix. 443) to have 
taught Achilles to be a speaker of words and a 
doer of deeds : [jXiOwv re priTTjp’ ffievai vpTjKrrjpd re 
fpyuv. In those days, however, mental culture 
came mostly from singing and lyre-playing. Bodily 
training consisted of dancing, wrestling, swimming, 
running, and such like j and these would be 
acquired chiefly through practice with comrades. 
By precept and example, the father would instil 
religion and morality into his boys ; while the girls 
would learn household duties and the rules of an 
upright life from their mother. 

2 . Dorian. — (a) Crete . — ‘In the normal Greek 
conception,’ says Jebb {Attic Orators, 1893, ii. 14), 
‘ Society and the State were one. 'The man had 
no existence apart from the citizen.’ And, as an 
indigenous type of education inevitably harmonizes 
with the national ideal, Greek education is closely 
related to the Greek idea of citizenship. Hence, 
to take one aspect, we find education restricted to 
the free population possessing full civic rights. 
Among the Dorians, wliether in Crete or in 
Lacedremon, all whose birth entitled them to 
citizenship were bound to undergo the complete 
course of training. In Crete the males of a certain 
number of families shared the common meals 
{avdpe7a=<rv(raiTla) in a common dining-hall (Aris- 
totle, Pol. ii. 10. 3). 'There the boys of those 
families lived, and received an education from 
observing the conduct and listening to the con- 
versation of their elders, one of whom was the 
vaiSovbtJLot, or superintendent of the boys of that 
house (Athenams, 143 E). Scantily clad both 
summer and winter, they passed through a hard 
training to teach them skill and endurance. They 
were exercised in gymnastics, in handling the bow 
and other weapons, and in fighting — sometimes 
single combats, sometimes house with house. 
They learned also to read ; to sing hymns in 
honour of the gods, and songs to the fame of the 
brave ; and to chant the laws, which were set to 
music {Strabo, x. 480, 482, 483 ; Ailian, Var, Hist. 
ii. 39). At the age of seventeen, having sworn to 
serve the State loyally and to hate its enemies, 
th(^ were freed from the supervision of their elders 
and gathered in dytXat, or droves. They remained 
member.^ of these till marriage. Each drove was 
under a captain (dye\d.r7js), who had full powers to 
punish. He led them to the gymnasium for 
practice, and to the open country on hunting 
expeditions. One drove fought mimic battles with 
another. The sole aim of the Cretan training was 
military. 

(6) Sparta. — The military ideal was still more 
prominent in Sparta, where the Dorians tenaciously 
clung to a traditional system which liad arisen 
when they were a comparatively small band of 
invaders in the Peloponnese, keeping men of alien 
race in subjection by main force. In Sparta, the 
Dorians possessed of full citizenship were out- 
numbered bv the TtpioiKot, who were personally free 
but pi)litical! 3 ’ unenfranchi.sed, and by the helofa. 


who were serfs attached to the land ; and it was, 
therefore, necessary that the citizens should bo 
made, as far as training could make them, men of 
courage and endurance. 

As soon as a child was born, it was inspected by 
the elders of the tribe. If weakly, it was exposed 
(cf. art. Children [Greek], in vol. iii. p. 540); 
if strong, it was handed to the mother to remain 
in her care till the age of seven. Spartan discipline 
began early. The child was taught to fast, to 
keep from screaming, and to overcome the fear of 
being alone in the dark. The boys were taken to 
the public dinners {fiSlna), where they learned to 
be Spartans like their fathers. 

When they reached the age of seven, the State 
intervened and carried them off to be educated in 
public boarding-houses. They were arranged in 
fiodai, droves, and (\ai, troops, under the strict 
charge of a State official, the vatSovbtx.os. Sleeping 
on beds of straw’ or reeds, -with no blankets, going 
about barefooted, clad in a single garment, and 
stinted in regard to food, they became inured to 
hardship. Food they were encouraged to steal ; 
but, if caught in the act, they were punished, to 
make them cunning foragers in war. The boys in 
each house were under a ^ovdyop, who was one of 
the etpeve^, or men over tw'enty years of age. It 
w'as his dutj’ to superintend their mimic battles, 
to stimulate them to smartness in foraging, and to 
train them in concise answ'ering of problems on 
behaviour and conduct. Severe punishment was 
all-pervading. Floggers {fiaffnyoipbpot) attended 
the TTatdovb/xos ; any citizen might inflict a beating; 
the fiovdyop punished disobedience. Flogging- 
competitions were held to decide who could stand 
the greatest number of strokes (Xenoph. Pesp. 
Laced, ii.). The chief means of education was 
gj’mnastics, which aimed solely at developing 
warlike qualities, such as bodily activity and 
powers of endurance. The boys learned to run, 
leap, play ball, swim, throw the javelin and the 
discus, ride, and hunt. They also practised 
dancing. Some of the dances were religious ; but 
most were war-dances, i.e. rhythmical marchings 
and evolutions (Lucian, de Saltatione, 10-12; 
Athenseus, 630 E, 631 A). The gymnastic training 
hardened, but it brutalized (Aristotle, Pol. v. [viii.] 
4; Xenoph. op. cit. v. 9). Yet the Spartans W’cre 
not without humanizing influences, though these 
had not free play. Their music was meant to form 
character ; and the Dorian mode w'as regarded as 
inspiring the hearer with firm and deliberate 
resolution which kept the mean between pusill- 
animity and fool-hardiness (cf. Alilton, Par. Lost, i. 
550 ff.). They sang hymns in praise of the gods, 
and chanted the laws of Lycurgus. Their other 
poetry, designed mainly to stir up bravery and 
atriotism, consisted of songs eulogizing their 
eroic ancestors and jeering at cowards. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were not in great repute, 
and seem to have been introduced comparativelj’ 
late. Even in the 4th cent. B.c. many Spartan 
citizens w’ere declared to be unable to read or w’nte 
(Isocr. Pannthen. 276 D, 285 C). But, apart from 
reading, the .Spartans possessed literary equipment, 
acquired by memory ; nor were they without a 
tiiiTi for pithy and terse speech — what Plato calls 
Spaxv\oyla rts AaKwviK-fi (Protag. 342 E, 343 R'- 
addition to their national songs and hj’nins, they 
knew and valued Homer (Plato, Laws, 680 C). 

In their eighteenth year, the j’ouths left the 
boj’s’ houses, and, for the next two years, were 

a ’led fieWetpeyes, i.c. those who were to be etpeyes 
ey were still under strict discipline. They were 
trained in arms and in military evolutions ; in 
organized battles, team against team ; in hunting; 
in musical drill and choral dancing. They were 
also dispaudied on secret service (Kptrsrela], when 
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chey prowled about the country, scouting, and, if 
necessary, slaughtering helots. On this service 
they learned to rough it, and had opportunity to 
diyilay courage and resource (Plato, Laws, 633£, C). 

In Sparta the girls had a training similar to that 
of the boys (Xenoph. op. cit. i. 4). They practised 
physical exercises — dancing, running, wrestling, 
leaping, throwing the javelin and the discus — to 
make them worthy mothers of a sturdy race. 
They were instructed in music. Youtlis and 
maidens joined in choral 80n|;s and dances. The 
other Greeks remarked that, in spite of this train- 
ing, Spartan girls were not less modest or well 
behaved. In the capacity of sisters, wives, and 
mothers, their opinion was respected, their censure 
dreaded, their commendation sought. 

This system of education, with the stem dis- 
cipline that pervaded Spartan life as a whole, 
created a nation of soldiers — brave, self-sacrificing, 
reverencing old age, devoted to the State, rea<t5’' 
with a jest and a smile to die for their countr}'. 
But their morality was of the State, not in the 
individual. When the Spartan was free from 
public constraint, c.gr. when he went abroad, he 
was apt to degenerate. The system failed to 
develop the intellect and the imagination, and 
personal power of initiative (see, for various points, 
Plutarch, Lycurgtis, xiv-xxviii). 

3. Athenian. — (1) Aim and scope . — Athenian 
education can be treated in detail, for the sources 
of information are fuller. This is fortunate, for 
two reasons. First, the Athenian type was, with 
modifications, the general Hellenic type, except 
among the Dorians. Then, it is of greater in- 
trinsic worth ; it gave more play to the individual 
nature, and sought to effect a full and harmonious 
development of the man. Its aim, especially at 
first, was distinctly ethical. The different branches 
of education were designed not to produce scholars 
or musicians or athletes, but to develop and build 
up moral qualities. It is true that this goal was 
not always reached. Sometimes balance was up- 
set by too much devotion to one or other of the 
branches, sometimes the end was lost sight of in 
the means. _ No better statement in brief of the 
Athenian aim can be found than a passage from 
Plato’s Protagoras (325 C-326 E). When the 
problem ‘ Can virtue be taught ’ ’ is started, Pro- 
tagoras declares the teaching of virtue to be the 
main intention in education, and man’s life, from 
the cradle to the grave, to be one round of 
instruction and admonition. Then follows the 
description of the Athenian training of the 
young : 


‘As soon as a boy understanrts nlial is snUi to him, his 
nurse. Ids mother, his padagogus, and even his father, spare 
no pains for the sole purpose of making him as good as 
possible. At the very moment when he does any act or 
speaks any word, they point out to him that one thing is 
just, another is unjust ; this is beautiful, that is ugly ; this 
IS holy, that is unholy: and they say “ Do this," "Do not do 
that." If he obeys willingly, well and good: if not, they 
correct him with threats and with blows, like one straightening 
a piece of wood that is bent and warped. Then, when it is 
time fer boys to go to school, their parents enjoin upon the 
masters to pay far more attention to training in proper be- 
haviour (fiutoirpio) than to teaching letters and lyre-playing. 
The masters attend to this: and, vihen the boys have learned 
their letters and are sure to understand what is written, just 
as formerly they understood what was said, the master places 
beside them on the benches the works of good poets for them 
to read— poems abounding in moral admonitions and in narra- 
tives, eulogies and panegyrics of the brave men of old. These 
the boys are forced to learn by heart, that they may zealously 
imitate those heroes and desire to be like them. The music- 
master, in turn, does exactly the same. He gives heed to 
inculcating self-control (ouc^potrun)), and sees to it that the boy s 
do no evil. In addition, when they have learned to plai the 
l.vre, he teaches them the works of other poets— lyric poets 
this time —and sets the verses to music. He causes the rin ihms 
and harmonies to dwell as familiar friends in the souls of the 
imys. that they may be more refined, and, becoming more 
permeated with good rhythms and good harmonies, mav be 
mote effective for speech and lor notion, rurther. the linvs 


arc sent to the palmstra that their bodies may be strengthened 
to do yeoman service to their efficient inteliect, and that a bad 
condition of body may not force them to play the coward either 
in war or in any other of life’s nctivites. This is what is done 
by the parents who can best afford it, that is to say, by the 
wealthy, whose sons are the earliest to go to school and the 
latest to leave.’ 

With this cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 961 fl., where the old 
system is eulogized as the nurse of the men of Marathon : and 
Lucian, Ajiacnarsis sive de Gymnasiis, 20 ff. 

It should be noted that in Athens, as in Greece 
generally, the priest as priest had nothing to do 
with education, and that there was no direct 
religious teaching. What religious training there 
was came through learning hymns to the gods, 
through the ritual of worship at home and in the 
temples, and through the public festivals. _ In 
Athenian education it was the poet, not the jyriest, 
that exercised a paramount intluence. This en- 
ables us to understand Plato’s attack upon poets 
and dramatists for the pernicious effect of their 
works on young and growing minds (Bepublic, 
377-397). 

In Athens, as in Sparta, education was not for 
all ; but, since Athenian citizenship had come to 
be on another and a wider basis than Spartan, a 
larger proportion of the male inhabitants were 
educated. 

(2) Mothers, nurses, pmdagogi. — It was the 

father, and not the tribal elders, that in Athens 
decided whether or not the child should be reared. 
Till the age of seven, children were cared for by 
mothers and nurses, who imparted the rudiments 
of learning in the form of lullabies and nursery 
rhj'iiies, myths about the gods, and tales of 
heroes, beast fables, as well as stories of ghosts and 
goblins — pop/xti, Ipirovffa, iiptdXrrjS, Xdpta (Xenoph. 
iiellen. iv. 4. 17 : Lucian, Philops. 31. 2 ; Theocr. 
XV. 40 ; Strabo, i. 19). Theorists like Plato (Rep. 
377 A) had much to say about the ethical danger 
lurking in the myths and stories. To interest the 
child at this stage as well as later, there were 
the usual toys, amusements, and games — rattles,* 
dolls, dolls’ houses, boats, tops, hoops, swings, 
hobby-horses, balls, leap-frog, ducks and drakes, 
blindman’s buff (ixvlrda, pvta), beetle-flying 

{liri\o\6v8r]), balancing on an inflated wineskin well 
greased (doKaXiaopbi), knucklebones, hide-and-seek 
(Pollux, ix. 99 ff.). About the age of seven, the 
boy had assigned to him an elderly slave as his 
moral supervisor — TraiSaywybs. It was the attend- 
ant’s duty to accompany the boy to school, to 
the gymnasium, or elsewhere ; to look after his 
manner-s ; and to beat him if necessary. At times, 
the slaves selected were those who from age or 
physical disablement were unfit for other tasks ; 
or they were boorisli and spoke with a bad accent. 
Such disqualifications made them incompetent to 
manage tlie older lads. The supervision lasted till 
the boys reached the age of sixteen or even eighteen 
(Plato, Lysis, 208 C, Laios, 808 C ; Plutarch, 
Educ. Puer. vii. ). 

(3) Schools, schoolmasters. State supervision. — 
The rise of schools followed the emploj’ment of 
writing for literary jinrposes. We hear of school 
buildings in the beginning of the 5th cent. (Herod, 
vi. 27 : Plutarch, Themis, x.) ; and they existed a 
hundred years earlier, if we may trust the state- 
ments of .'Eschines (c. Timnrch. 9 ff.) and Diodorus 
(xii. 12). In Athens, schools were private ventures 
and varied in kind, being sometimes very inferior 
(Demo.sth. de Cor on. 257 ff. =312 If.). Teaching 
might be conducted in the open air— in some con- 
venient nook of street or temple. Even the best 
schoolrooms were not grand structures or elabo- 
rately furnished. The head master sat in a high- 
backed chair, the other masters and the boys on 
stools and benches. The walls were hung with 

> The renowned Arehj-tas iiiveiiled a. raMle. irUarn-vii (Arls- 
: totle. /*oi, V. h'iU.l6aii 
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writing-tablets, rulerr, cases for manuscripts, and 
lyres (see, for example, the vase-paintings). The 
room might at times be adorned with statues of 
gods, muses, and heroes, and with pictures illus- 
trating scenes from Homer. The Tabula lliaca, 
now in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, is re- 
garded as part of a series of these illustrations. 
The school day began soon after sunrise, — not such 
a variable hour in Athens as in our northern lati- 
tudes, — and, with a break at midday, continued till 
just before sunset. How the day was portioned 
out among the various subjects is unknown. Nor 
can the number of holidays be precisely stated. 
Schools would not open on public festivals and 
other general holidays. We find fugitive records 
of prizes given after public competition, chiefly for 
athletics, but also for music and letters. 

The teacher of letters (ypa^/naTto-TjJj) was not 
highly honoured, and consequently the best type 
of man was not always obtainable. ‘ He is dead, 
or he is teaching letters,’ was a byword of any one 
who had unaccountably vanished. The presence 
in schools of pet leopards and dogs belonging to 
pupils (see vase-paintings) indicates laxity of dis- 
cipline or general contempt for teachers. Lucian 
(Necyom. xvii.), speaking of what poverty drives 
kings and satraps to, classes elementary teaching 
(to irpCna. SiSiaKovTat ypifijxara) along with the 
hawking of smoked fish. 

According to Plato (Crito, 50 D), parents were 
ordered by law to educate their sons in music and 
gymnastics ; but the method of enforcing this is 
not on record. The Areopagus would exercise a 
general oversight — a function which the officials 
called truApovuTTal seem to have performed in later 
times. Custom, however, if not law, made a cer- 
tain tincture of literary education general in 
Athens. How much that was would va^ with 
the standing and the desire of the parent. Though 
the Spartan severity of flogging did not exist in 
Athens, punishment was common and severe in 
all departments of education. In the home, too, 
the rod ^yas not spared. The general opinion 
agreed with Menander’s sa-ying, ‘ A man un- 
wiipped is a man untrained ^ (Xenoph. Anab. ii. 
6. 12; Herondas, Mimes, iii.). 

(4) Early education : letters . — For many genera- 
tions the complete Athenian course consisted of 
letters, music, and gymnastics. At different 
periods and according to the boy’s social position, 
these branches occupied a varying number of 
years of his life. Whether the three began simul- 
taneously or not, we cannot tell. In later times, 
for those who were able and willing, a more or 
less definite curriculum of higher education ^ filled 
the years immediately preceding manhood at 
eighteen. 

The Athenian boy learned, first of all, to read 
intelligentlj' — a considerable mental discipline, 
since in Greek writing the words were continuous 
as well as without punctuation. Next, lie was 
taught to read with proper articulation and ac- 
cent, and to bring out the melody and rhythm of 
the sentence. He also learned to write. The 
scarcity of books in early times necessitated much 
oral work. It was not till the age of Pericles 
(469-429) that books became common. Slave 
labour made them tolerably cheap, and they 
speedily came into school use. In spite of Plato’s 
outcry (Protag. 329 A, Phadrus, 275 ff.) against 
the written word as lifeless compared with the 
spoken word, books played an important part in 
later Greek education. A good memory, then, 
was very important, particularly in the earlier 

To distinguish the higher subjects from the others, the 
terras ‘secomlaty’ and ‘primary’ have sometimes been era- 
pioyed. We shouid, however, remember that, if used, the 
terms cannot bear their present-day precision of meaning. 


period ; and a great amount of poetry -was learned 
by heart. Besides strengthening the memory 
this roused the imagination, cultivated literal 
taste, stored the mind with moral maxims and 
homely wisdom, and stirred the boy to emulate 
the brave deeds of heroes. In poetry, Homer stood 
supreme, reverenced as the educator of Greece, the 
matchless guide in all afiairs of life (Xenopk 
Sympos. iii. 6, iv. 6 ; Plato, Pep. 606 E). Other 
poets were Hesiod, Theognis, Phocylides, Solon, 
Mimnermus, and Tyrtmus. ASsop’s prose fables 
were also popular. 

At first arithmetic was not taught as a mental 
discipline, but was learned as of practical utility. 
The Greek symbols for counting Avere clumsy to 
manipulate, and calculation was performed on 
the fingers, or with pebbles, or by means of the 
abacus. Later, when the edueational value of 
mathematics was better appreciated, geometry as 
well as arithmetic was taught. Drawing did not 
become a school subject till the 4th century. 
Aristotle approved of it, because it trained the 
eye to appreciate beauty and enabled one to judge 
the money value of statuary, and thus escape 
cheating (Aristotle, Pol. v. [viii.] 3 ; Plato, Laws, 
818). 

(5) Music. — Originally fiovtrtic^ had a wide mean- 
ing, and was often used to include literature 
(Plato, Pep. 376 E) as well as music, the nar- 
rower sense to which the word came later to be 
restricted. In Greek schools, music was both vocal 
and instrumental. Though the music-master was 
called KiOapiarris, it was not on the Kiddpa — a pro- 
fessional instrument — but on the Xi5pa that boys 
learned to play. After the Persian War the aiXh, 
or pipe, was in vogue, but later it fell into disfavour. 
It distorted the player’s face (Plutarch, Alcibiad. 
ii.) ; he could not sing while playing ; and its 
music was held to be exciting. The last reason 
is the strongest, and harmonizes ■with the Greek 
conception that music should be studied, _ not 
merely as an accomplishment to occupy leisure 
moments or entertain a social circle, but mainly 
as the chief developer of character. For music did 
more than stir the feelings, it created ethical 
qualities. The difierent modes of music produced 
each a particular type of character. The Dorian, 
for example, was manly, strong, and dignified ; 
the Lydian, soft and effeminate ; the Phrygian, 
passionate and exciting. The Greeks, however, 
did not love instrumental music by itself. Sounds 
without words never appealed to them as the 
highest art. The boys diligently learned by heart 
the verses of the lyric poets for the purpose of 
singing. They were carefully instructed in rhythm 
and metre, and in enunciation. It is this belief in 
the ethical importance of music that explains 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s demand for the State to 
regulate music in the schools, since only thus would 
proper rhythm and harmon 3 ’^ be produced in the 
soul (Aristotle, Pol. v. [viii.] 3 and 5-7 ; Plato, 
Pep, 398-401, Laws, 654, 812 ; Polybius, iv. 20. 4). 

(6) Gymnastics. — The Greeks attached particular 
importance to physical education. It began at an 
eany age : exactly when, we do not know. From 
about the age of fifteen on to eighteen, a very large 
amount of time was devoted to gymnastic exercises ; 
and all through life a citizen was expected to keep 
himself in training. It was his duty to be fit for 
war (Xenoph. Memor. iii. 12 ; Plato, PhwdruSj 
239 C) ; and it was an object of ambition, especi- 
ally for the leisured, to possess a fine physical 
frame. Perfect bodily condition, also, was nece^ 
sary for good health, and as a basis for a sound 
and vigorous mind (Lucian, Anacharsis, 15). 

While using the term yvp.vaoTLK'p, we must dis- 
tinguish the Trd\al<rrpa from the ycp-vdaiov. The 
former means, regularly, a private school for train 
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ing boys ; the latter was a public resort for practice 
by the ephcbi and older men, as well as a training- 
place for competitors in the games and for profes- 
sionals. In later days we find the Avords used in- 
differently : yvfipdcnov being also applied to the 
boys’ training-school, and iraXalarpa to part of the 
’f)Hvi<nov. The latter name indicates that those 
exercising Avere yvpvol, naked or lightly clad. Tlie 
palaestra, in charge of a sraiSor/jf^iji, aa’os an en- 
closure Avith a floor of sand, open to the sky — to 
inure the bays to the sort — and, If possible, near a 
running stream. A plunge in the stream or a cold 
bath concluded the exercises, after the sAveat and 
dust had been scraped off by the orXtyyfj — especi- 
ally needful for Aviestlers, Avhose bodies Avere 
alAvays oiled. 

We do not know the exercises for different ages, 
but they Avould be graduated from easy to difficult. 
Wherever possible, the movements Avere performed 
to the sound of music. Among the earliest exer- 
cises Avere ball-playing, SAvimming, and deport- 
ment. Boys, for e.xaraple, Aveie carefully trained 
to sit properly and to Avalk gracefully (Pollux, ix. 
103 If. ; Lucian, Lexiph. 5). The course included 
also xoporo^fo, or rhythmic movement’of the arms, 
leap-frog, rope-climbing, ntnning, jumping, throAV- 
ing the discus and the javelin, Avrestling and box- 
ing (Athenmus, 629 11 ; vase-paintings). To the 
Greeks, dancing meant the nieasuied motion of the 
whole body, often mimetic of some action or scene. 
In Athens, dancing fell into disfavour in the educa- 
tion of boys, except for those Avho took part in the 
chorus at some public festiA'al (Xenoph. Sympos. 
ii. 15 ff.). 

The last yeais of the boy's training Avere very 
hard in regard to diet as Avell as exercises. And ft 
became clear to the Avisest thinkers that this severe 
pliysical strain militated against intellectual Avork. 
The idolizing, also, of the atlilete led to profes- 
sionalism. Pure athleticism, instead of creating 
bruA e and strong Avaniors, merely brutalized ; and 
the result Avas a body useless to the State, because 
disproportionately ueveloped (Aristotle, Pol. v, 
[vin.]4; Eurip. fr. Aufofyciw; Xenophanes, B/eyi&s, 
ii.). 

While the Athenians sought to foster the exer- 
cises that Avould deA'clop pluck and intelligence, 
Avc miss among them Avhat is considered an invalu- 
able part of our school games — the forming of clubs, 
the members of AA'hich discipline themselves in self- 
government. 

(7) Higher education: the Sophists. — In early 
days, as Ave haA’e seen, instruction in ypigyara and 
povsiKii generally ceased AA’hen the boy Avas about 
the age of fomtecn. The sons of the Avealthy 
might then do as they pleased ; others must think 
of litting themselves to earn a liA-ing. We should 
remember, hoAVover, that Athenians of all ages and 
ranks, though not at school, Avere ahvays under 
the intellectual and aisthetic influences of their 
cotnmon life — influences emanating from rhap- 
sodists and orators, fiom statues ana architecture, 
from dram.os and festivals. But about 450 B.c. 
the feeling arose that ability to read and Avrite, to 
sing and play the Ijtc, to recite poetry, Avas not a 
complete education, "rhe demand for a Avider and 
more advanced course called forth a supjjjy of in- 
structors in all kinds of subjects— mathematics 
(comprising the science of number, geometry, 
astronomy, theory of music); rhetoric, political 
and forensic ; the art of disputation ; literary criti- 
cibui ; grammar ; etjunology ; correct diction ; dis- 
crimination of synonyms; geography; natural 
history; rhythm and metre; dialectic; ethics. 

For a century the lecturers on these subjects 

collectively designated the Sophists — dominated 
the general or liberal education of Greece. Some 
of the best knoAni Soplii-sts Avere Protstiroras, Pro- 


dicus, Gorgias, Polus, Thrasymachus, Evenus, 

a ias, and Isocrates. The hearers aa-Iio flocked 
em Avere of all ages, and many of the lectures 
must liaA'e been beyond the comprehension of 
younger minds. But much Avas suitable for boys, 
and came to be part of the ordinary school curri- 
culum. The Sophists sometimes claimed not only 
to supply knoAvledge, but also to prepare a man for 
ciAue life, besides imparting accomplishments and 
general culture (Plato, Hep. 618 C, 600 C; Protag. 
314, 318, 349; Apol. 20 B). Plato and Aristotle 
vigorously assailed the Sophists on the score of 
superficiality and for belieAdng education to be 
identical Avith the absorbing of intellectual results. 
But Avhat the Sophists taught — especially grammar, 
style, interpretation of poetry, and oratory — had 
positive merits.* Their method, however, Avas 
often marred by their preference of style to matter 
and of dazzling effect to accurate statement or 
reasoning (Plato, Protagoras, Gorgias, Sophist ; 
Arbtotle, Sewh. Blench, i., xi., xxxiv. ; Aristoph. 
Clouds; cf. H. Jackson, art. ‘Sophists,’ in A’Br**). 

In the 4th cent, the philosophers ousted the 
Sophists from their domination OA’er the higher 
learning. Plato lectured in the Academy at Athens, 
Avhere he AA-as succeeded first by Speusippns and 
then by Xenocrates. In the Lyceum, Aristotle Avas 
head of a seminary of universal knoAvledge. 

'Tlie deep interest in education at that period, as 
well as the searchings of heart amid the conflicting 
subjects and methods, may be gathered from the 
theories of education then set forth — Plato’s in the 
Republic and the Laws ; Xenophon’s in the Cyro- 
peedia ; Aristotle’s in the Politics and the Nicom. 
Ethics. Though it belongs to much later times 
(c. A.D. 100), Ave may here mention Plutarch’s 
sketch, dc Educatione Pueromm, 

(8) The ephcbi. — On reaching the age of eighteen, 
the Athenian boy, though he did not yet receive 
full rights of citizenship, Avas no longer a minor. 
The State took complete charge of his training for 
tivo years. He had first to pass the scrutiny 
{SoKigacla.) of his toAvnship (JiJ/ios), to see if he Avas 
of fluAvless descent and of mature nM (Aristotle, 
Athen. Constit. xlii.). If he passed, he Avas regis- 
tered in the roll (Kij^tapxisbv ypayptaretop), and was 
now l4>rj^os. 

Though this custom must be ancient, its origin is buried in 
obscurity Ttie word fiJAiylJor docs not seem to occur in litera- 
ture before Xenophon (e. 370 u-o.); and the earliest of the 
inscriptions — the chief sources of information about the epheti 
— belongs to 334-3 (CIA rv. ii. 674 d ). 

In the temple of Aglaurus the youth SAvore never 
to disgrace his arms or desert a comrade; to fight 
for home and temple ; to leave his country better 
than he found it ; to obey the magistrates and the 
laAvs ; to oppose any violation of the constitution ; 
and to honour the national temples and religion 
(Pollux, A'iii. 105 f. ; Plutarch, Alcibiad. xv. ; 
Demosth. Fal. Leg. 346=303). Tiie ephcbi of each 
tribe Avere under a superintendent (cne^povitrriis), 
Avho looked after their discipline and morality. 
Oi'er all the ephcbi aa’os the Koagrpni's, or president. 
The <xtiiippoviaral Avere paid by the State, Avhich also 
provided money for the maintenance of the youths 
in trainin". As uniform, these Avore a cloak, or 
XhapvT, ana a broad-brimmed hat, or ir/rao-os (Pollux, 
X. 163 f.). They Avere sent to do garrison duty at 
hlunj'chia and Pirmus. They had noAv much harder 
gymnastic exercises, and be^an regular military 
training under military officers. Their heav’y 
duties, lioAvever, Avere lightened by the festivals 
and rames, in Avhich they took a prominent part, 
and by A’isits to the theatre, Avhere special seats 
AA’ere allotted to them. At the end of the first year 
of training, the ephcbi displayed their proficiency 
at the Grefit Dionysia, Avfien each aa’os pre-sented 
iKotably the work of Isocrates (see Jebb, AUie Oratart, 
ft. .Ailff.l 
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with a shield and a spear. Any one M’hose father 
liad died on the field of battle received a complete 
suit of armour. They now acted as patrols 
(irepliroXoi), patrolling the frontiers (Xenoph. de 
Vect. iv. 62), and occupying the guard-houses 
(■trepiird^ia). The ephchi of each tribe were in suc- 
cession stationed at the various points, and thus 
became familiar with the difl'erent localities. At 
the end of the two years, they were available for 
military duty at home and abroad. 

Toward the close of the 4th cent, this service 
seems to have become voluntary, and, as a conse- 
quence, restricted to the wealthy. The number of 
ephchi decreased. Foreigners were admitted, and 
tnere was no age-limit. As time Avent on, intel- 
lectual studies were added, — literature, rhetoric, 
philosophy, — Avhich by and by displaced the military 
training. We find a staff of professors, numerous 
students and students’ clubs, a library — in fact, 
what has been termed the University of Athens, 
drawing its members from all quarters of the 
civilized world (see W. W. Gapes, University Life 
in Ancient Athens, 1877). 

(9) Girls, — Unlike the Spartans, the Athenians 
permitted no kind of public education for girls. 
Tills was in keeping Avith the seclusion, almost 
Oriental in character, in Avhich Athenian Avomen of 
the upper classes Avere kept — a seclusion more or 
less common throughout Greece except among the 
Dorians. A girl-Avife, fifteen years of age, is 
described by Xenophon (Oeconom. vii. 6) as having 
been very carefully brought up to see and to hear 
as little as possible, and to ask as few questions as 

I iossible. In Athens, then, Avhat girls learned they 
earned at home. Though some could read and 
Avrite, very feAV received any intellectual training. 
They Avere taught to sing, to play the lyre, and to 
dance ; bands of girls danced at the festiA'als. But 
it Avas chiefly in household duties that the Athenian 
girl Avas drilled. She must be able to spin and 
Aveave, to knit and seAv, to cook, to superintend the 
female slaves, to nurse the sick, and generally to 
manage the household (Xenoph, op, cit, vii, 6ff.). 
Wise mothers Avere also examples to their daugh- 
ters in purity of life and propriety of behaviour. 
Neither in private nor in public had Athenian 
Avomen the status or the influence of their Spartan 
sisters. Plato’s proposal (Jiep, 451 ff,), thatAvomen 
should be educated along Avi^ men, AA’as extremely 
audacious. No less audacious Avas his admission 
of Avomen to his lectures in the Academy (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 31). What provision was made in later 
centuries for female education, Ave cannot tell. 
An inscription from Teos, of late but uncertain 
date, records the selection of three masters to teach 
girls as aa’cII as boys. That the higher learning 
was unusual for Greek girls c. A.D, 100 may be 
inferred from Plutarch’s emphatic recommendation 
{Conjng, Preecept, xlviii.) that they should study 
geometry and philosophy, to preserve their minds 
from frivolity and superstition. 

(10) Athens and Sparta , — Contrasted Avith Sparta 
and its narroAv but definite aim of creating a 
nation of sturdy Avarriors, Athens, Avhile ever keep- 
ing in view the needs of the State and rounding 
off the boy’s education vrith a military training, 
sought to develop the Avhole man. The Spartans 
learned reading and AATiting because of their 
practical utility ; the Athenians held tiiat to hunt 
every AA’here after the useful is, as Aristotle re- 
marKs (Pol, v, [Auii,] 3 ad fin,), by no means be- 
fitting the high-souled and tlie free. In Sparta 
nothing aa'os relied on but continual e^ionage; 
Spartan boys, Avrites Xenophon Laced, iL 

11), could ncA-er evade a ruler’s eye. Tlie Athenians 
allowed the utmost liberty, and trusted to the 
restraining influence of their common cIauc life 
(Pericles’ speech [Thucyd. ii. 37 ff.]). 
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L'cDUCATION (Hindu). — i, Hindu education 
associated with religion. — From the earliest period 
of their history the Hindus have been accustomed 
to associate education, like all the other depart- 
ments of their social life, Avith religion. As Ave 
shall see (§ 6), the youth of the ‘ tAvice-born ’ classes 
Avere prepared for admission into the Hindu ranlcs 
by a solemn rite of initiation, Avhich Avas im- 
mediately folloAved by a course of instruction in 
the sacred literature, dogmas, and ritual of the 
national religion ; and the}' Avere thus trained to 
share Avith tlieir brethren the privileges and obli- 
gations of the caste to Avhich they belonged. This 
practice, sanctified by that devotion to usage and 
custom Avhich is one of the predominating influ- 
ences that guide the course of the Hindu’s life, 
has persisted doAvn to the present day ; and, 
though the people have now readily accepted the 
system of national education Avhich the British 
Government, pledged to an attitude of neutrality 
toAvards the multitudinous beliefs and usages of 
the native population, has organized, the duty of 
the parent to carry out the religious rites of educa- 
tion and moral training remains unaffected. The 
difficulty of reconciling the Avide-spread desire of 
the people for the religious and moral training of 
the child Avith the danger of State interference 
Avith the divergent religious beliefs of its subjects, 
is one Avhich the Government of India shares Avith 
those of many other peoples in the West. 

2. Education during’ the Vedic and Brahmapa 
periods. — The Vedic literature, composed or com- 
piled by various poets, naturally involved a course 
of training in the due recitation of the hymns; 
and, as these formnlm came to be adopted in 
religious and magical rites, AA’here every Avord Avas 
momentous, each gesture and movement of the 
reciter fraught Avith mystery, the need of training 
to fit the priest or medicine-man for the due per- 
formance of his office became increasingly ap- 
parent. We thus find in the Veda records of the 
meetings of priests to discuss religious topics, and 
of the issue of diplomas to students qualifying 
them for admission to the sacrificial rites, Avhile 
tliose Avho failed to attain the necessary standard 
of knoAvledge Avere degraded to the rank of plongh- 
inen (Rigv. x, 71, vii. 103. 5 ; M. M. Kunte, Vicis- 
situdes of Aryan Civilization, 1880, p. 129 f.). Tills 
form of instruction, os the contents of the Veda 
undervA'cnt the criticism of interpreters, developed 
into the establishment of various schools of com- 
inentators(A. Weber, Hist, of Ind. Lit,, 1882, p. 88; 
H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Bel, and Philos, 
of the Hindus, 1858, p. 189 ; Vishnu Purana, cap. 
iii. iv., tr. H. H. AVilson, 1840, p. 27211.). This 
tendency increased, AA'ith the aclA'ancing develop- 
ment of ritual in tlie Brahmana period, AA'Iien the 
education of the Brahman student (brahmachan) 
became fully organized. 

'Instruction is no longer merely concerned with domestic 
traditions. The student travels to a distance, and attwjw 
hlmaelt to now one, now another toacher ot renown ; and we 
itinerant habits thus produced must have contributed not • 
little to imbue the Brahmans with the tecVwB that they lomiea 
a class by themselves, in the midst of tlie small tubes of people 
Into which Aryan India was at the time divided. This appren- 
ticeship, which was at the time a noviciate in morals, 
protracted one, for "science," they used to say, "is Infinite 
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fA. Barth, Jie!ioio7is qf India, 1S82, p. <6 ; for the Wandarjahre 
of Brahman etudents, see 0. H. Tamiej’, Eathd-tanl-sagartt, 
IbSO. i. 106, quoting G. Buhler, Introd. to the rtinmnnlrada- 
nacharita). Among these schools, those ot Taxila or Takshnsija, 
the modern Shahdherl, Knrukshetra in the E. Panjab, and the 
famous schools of logic in the East were the most important 
(V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of /ndioS, lOOS, p. 67, n. 1; J. W. 
M'Crindle. Ano. India asdescribtd in Classtcal Lit., 1001, p. S3, 
n. A" T. W. Rhys Davids, Euddhiat India, 1003, pp. 8, 203; 
B.’. \V. fVazer, Lit. Hist, of India, 1S0S_, pp. 4, C7). 

3 . Education in Buddhist tunes.— When Bud- 
dhism became fully organized in N. India, the 
establishment of the monastic communities gave 
a powerful influence to education. One of the 
most important of these seats of learning was the 
monastery {sahgharama) at Nalanda, near Rfija- 
griha, the modem Bajgir in the Patna District, the 
headquartersof Indian Buddhism, founded byAsokn 
(V. A Smith, ^soia.ed. 1909, p. 110; /G/xxi. [1908] 
72), the system of training at which is de.scribed by 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang (S. Beal, Bud- 
dhist Becords of the JFcstern If'orld, 1SS4, ii. 170(1.). 
Cf. the account of the monastery at Benares {ib. ii. 
45 f.). Hindu and Buddliist le.aming attracted 
the attention of Megasthene.s during liis mission 
{302 B.C.) to the court of Chandragunta (Strabo, 
XV. 68-60, in J. W. M'Crindle, /Inc. India as de- 
scribed by Mcgaslhenes and Arrian, 1877, p. 97 fl.). 

This system of Buddhist education survives to 
the present day in the monasteries of Ceylon, 
Tibet, and other p.arts of Ea-tern Asia. See, 
further, art. Education (Budilltist). 

4 . Hindu monastic education. — The modern 
Hindu monasteries (math), such ns those of the 
Jains and the ascetic orders like the Yogis, S.ann- 
yasis, or Udasis, are so carefully guarded from 
intrusion by European observers tliat little is 
knoivn of the monastic organization or of the 
system under which the novices are trained. For 
a general sketch, see H, H. Wilson, Essays and 
Lectures on the Religions of the Hindus, 1861, i. 
48 fl. : BG XV. pt. i. 147 tr. Tlie training, such as 
it is, is supervised by the prior (mahani). High 
priests, called Tambirans, or monasteries (mattam) 
in tbe Tamil country lecture to students (Comm. 
Rep. Edna. Madras, 1884, p. 07). 

5 . Education under neo-Brahmanism. — When 
Brahmanism revived in a new and more vigorous 
form after the decay of Buddhism, the education 
of the youth was regulated by the code of social 
legislation which has come down to us in the 
Institutes of Maim and the other law literature, 
the former being originally a local code which 
assumed its pre.sent shape not later than a.D, 200, 
and is now generally accepted ns the rule of re- 
ligious and social life among all the higher clas.ses 
of Hindus (A, Mncdonell, Ukr. Lit., 1900, p. 428). 
The restoration of Brilhraanism to popular favour, 
and the associated revival of San.skrit learning 
during the Gupta period, first became noticeable in 
the 2nd cent. A.D,, were fostered by the Western 
satraps in the 3rd, and made successful by the 
Gupta emperors in the 4th cent. (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, of India^, 287). 


‘The systematic cultivation of the sacretl sciences ot the 
Brahm.ins began and for a long time had ita centre in the 
am-ient Sutrakaravas, the schools which first collected the 
Inigmentary doctrines, scattered in the older Vedie works, and 
arranged them for the convenience of oral Instruction in Sutras 
or strings of aphorisms. To the subjects which these schools 
chiefiy cultivated belongs, besides the ritual, grammar, pho- 
netJes, and the other so-called Afigas of the Veda, the sacred 
law also. The latter Includes not only the precepts for the 
moral duties of all Aryas, but also the special rules regarding 
thy conduct of kings and the administration of justice' (0. 
Buhler, ‘The Laws of Manu,’ SBE xxv., Introd. xvlli. ; cf. the 
same author’s Introd. ‘Bocred Books of the Xryas,’ SEE H. 
and xW.X 

6 . Education according to the Laws of Mann. 
— It must be remembered that tliis legislation 
applies only to tbe Aryan or ‘twice-born’ man, 
the Sudra being forbidden to fulfil the sacred law, 
except certain portions of it (x. 126, 127) ; to hear, 


learn, recite, or teach the Veda (iii. 156, iv. 99, x. 
127) ; to receive spiritual advice from a Brahman ; 
but in times of distress a student may learn the 
Veda from one who is not a Brahman. 

The student who devotes himself to sacred learning should 
first undergo initiation (upandyana), i.e. investiture with the 
sacred thread (yaitiopavila), in the fifth year after conception 
(li. 87); he should wear the skin of a block antelope, spotted 
deer, or lic-goat ns nn upper garment, while his under dress 
should be of hemp, flax, or wool (il. 41) ; he should procure his 
food by begging under strict regulations, and cat It with special 
precautions (11. 4911.); alter the rite of Initiation, the teacher 
Idehdrya, guru, his assistant being called upddhgdya) should 
instruct his pupil In the rules of personal purification, conduct, 
fire-worship, and twilight devotions ; but, before the student 
begins the study of the Veda, he must sip water in accordance 
with the sacred law, join his hands (brahmdDjali), clasp the 
feet ot his teacher, and touch his right and left foot with his 
hands (ii. 71 1.) ; iie must begin and end the lesson when ordered 
to do so, and he must at the beginning and end recite the 
mystic syllable 0th, because, unless this precedes and follows, 
his jearnliig will slip or fade away (ii. 73 f.). The rules of 
behaviour of the puiiil towards his teacher are carefully pre- 
scribed, lie must, during the period of instruction, i.e. until 
he Is allowed to return home (lamdtartana) alter completing 
his course of instruction, do what la beneficial to his teacher; 
never offend him; fcteli water, firewood, flowers, cowdung, 
earth, and the sacred tu^a-grass for his use ; controlling his 
body, speech, organs, and mind, he must stand before him with 

J oined hands ; he must cat less than usual in his presence, wear 
css fine garments and ornaments, rise earlier, and go to bed 
later; he must not converse with his teacher while reclining, 
sitting, eating, or with averted face; he must observe strict 
rules of meeting and addressing him (li. 103, 144, 1S2, 192 ff.); 
whenever persons Justly censure or falsely defame his teacher, 
he must cover his ears, or leave the place, and he who defames 
a teacher shall be amerced In a heavy Qne(ii. 200f., vlli. 276). 
He is subject to v arious tabus, all things savouring of a luxurious 
life being specially prohibited (il. 176 ff.). ‘A Brihmaqa who 
senes his teacher till the dissolution of his body, reaches forth- 
with the eternal mansion of Brahman ’ (li, 244). During the 
course ot Instruction he must study the whole Veda with the 
Kahasyas, or secret explanations ot the Veda, that Is lo say, 
the Upanl^ds, and perform at the same time various pre- 
scribed austerities and vows (ii. 165). He must give no fee to 
bis teacher while under instruction, but protiue a suitable 
reward lor the venerable man when Ills course is complete 
(11. 245). The vow of studying the Veda under a teacher must 
be kept for thirty-six years, or for a half or a quarter of that 
period, or until the student is pronolciit(iii. 1). lilsewherc it is 
ordained that the pupil shall live with his teacher for the 
fourth part of his life, and the second qiairter at home as a 
married householder (iv. 1). Casting off a teacher is one of the 
most deadly sins (xi. 00); and the penalties for violation of the 
bed ot the teacher by his pupil arc of the most stringent kind 
(lx. 235, 237, xi. 40, 55. 104 f.). Such an offender is liable to 
numerous transmigrations Into grasses, trees, creepers, or 
noxious animals ; Init a fonn ot penance secures purification 
(xli. 68, xi. 252). Br.shroan students on the coiiipletion of their 
course are to be honoured, for money given to lirAhmapas is 
•nn imperishable treasure for kliiCT’ (nl. 82). The King ahall 
protect the property of a pupil while he is under instruction; 
the pupil is incapable ol being a nitnees In a court of justice, 
and he is relieved from the payment of ferry tolls (»iii. 27, 65, 
407). Education was thus regarded as tlic first of tlie four 
stages (diramo) Into which the life of the Hindu was divided 
(51. tIonler-Williams, Erahmanism and Hinduism*, 1801, p. 
362 f.). An interesting nun'lval of this rule Is found in the 
custom at a modern Ifiiidu marriage, when the lirideg'room 
makes a lormal attempt to start tor Benares to undergo a 
iwriod of Btiidv (LiUiyatra), from which he is with dllllcuity 
dissuaded by Ids relations. (See a more detailed analysis of 
these regulations In Calcutta lievirw, iii. (1845) 216 ff.) 

7 . Hindu education in later times. — (a) Under 
Muhammadan rule. — Tlie ellbct of the Muliam- 
tnadnn conijiic.st was di.sastrous to the Bralitiian 
caste ; the springs of princely liberality were dried 
up, many of the sacred texts were de.stroyed, and 
the great periodical festivals were in a great 
measure discontinued (A. Barth, 89(1.). Their 
sacred plnce.s, temples, nionaaterios, and colleges 
were in many places destroyed. As an exain^o, 
when Bakhtiyfir Kh.lji captured Bilnir ivlmut A.D, 
1297, 

‘must of the inhabitants of the place were Brahmans with 
shaven heads. They were put to death. I.arge numbers of 
books were found there, and, wlicn the Jltihammadaiis saw- 
them, they railed lor some persons to explain their contents, 
hut all the men had been killed. It was discovered that the 
whole fort and city was a place of study’ (Sir U. 51. Elliot, 
Uiit. of India. 1807-77, ii. SOU). 

Tlie enliglitened cmjicror Akbar, liowever, was a 
patron of learning, and directed tliat translations 
of several of the sacred books of the Hindus should 
be prepared (G. B. Mnlleson, Ahbar, 1890, p. 106 f. ; 
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H. Blochmann, Am-i-A/cban, 1873, i. Introd. vii. f., 
10311.). 

(b) Under British rule. — ^Wlien the British, by 
virtue of a grant from the emperor Sliali 'Alam, in 
A.D. 1765, obtained the civil authority (diviinl) of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, they found classical 
education in a depressed condition, the result of 
the long period of anarchy which prevailed during 
the decay of the Mughal Empire. A number of 
scattered institutions (tol) were devoted to Sanskrit 
instruction according to the ancient system. Col- 
leges of this type still survive in the Tols of Nadiya 
or Nabadwip, whicii are finishing -schools for 
Brahman students of logic, as Rarhi or Bardwan 
is for grammar, and Krislinagarh for law, receiving 
many students of middle age who come from places 
as far distant as Assam {Calcutta Review, vi. [1846] 
421 ff. ; Report of Prof. E. B. Cowell, Calcutta, 
1867 ; IGI xviii. [1908] 281). The Governor- 
General, Lord Minto, in his Minute of 6th March 
1811, proposed that Sanskrit Colleges should be 
opened at Nadiya and Tirhut, a project to which 
sanction was refused (Calc. Rev. iii. [1845] 257). 
An instructive account of the state of classical 
learning in W. Bengal, which proved that the 
instruction was feeble and unscientific, will be 
found in the survey of that portion of the province 
carried out by F. Buchanan Hamilton between A.D. 
1807 and 1814 (M. Martin, Eastern India, 1838, i. 
134 f., 485 ff. ; ii. 101 ff., 428 ff., 705 ff. ; iii. 128 ff.). 
The controversy between classical and Western 
education was finally closed by the celebrated 
Minute by Macaulay in 1835, in whicli he wrote : 

‘ The question before us is simply whether, when it is in our 
power to teach this language, we shali teach languages in 
which, by universal confession, there are no books on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our own ; whether, 
when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems 
which, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those 
of Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, when we can 
patronize sound philosophy and true historj', we shall counten- 
ance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which would 
disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would move 
laughter in girls at an English boarding-school, history abound- 
ing in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand years 
long, and geography made of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter.’ 

During the last century these Vedic schools have 
steadily lost ground. 

For instance, in Bombay ‘the main object of the Veda schools 
of the Hindus is to teach young Brahmans to recite mantras 
[mystical verses, spells] and portions of the Vedas, and thus to 
fit them in after-life to assist at the various rites and ceremonies 
of the Hindu household. The instruction given in these schools 
is limited to the correct recitation of the Sanskrit text. The 
pupil reads each passage aloud to the guru [teacher], who 
carefully corrects his mistakes, and when the youth has 
accurately apprehended the words, he commits them to memory. 
No detailed explanation is given of the subject-matter; and 
much of what is learnt is not understood by the pupil. . . . 
The Vedic schools, which were almost purely religious institu- 
tions, have lost ground from causes which are only remotely 
due to_ the operations^ of the Educational Department. An 
increasing carelessness in the performance of the complex rites 
and ceremonies of the Hindu religion is generally admitted on 
all sides ; and by Hindus themselves it is believed to point to 
a time not very remote, when the sendees of a priest, well 
acquainted with the sacred mysteries, will no longer be in any 
great demand. Already the employments to which pupils in 
these schools used to amire are much fewer and less lucrative 
than they once were ’ (Rep. Educ. Comm. 69 ; ib. Bombay 
Appendix, i. 1884, 71, 76 ; ib. Panjab, 35). The course at 
Sanskrit schools in Benares at the present dav consists of 
grammar, philosophy, and logic (ngaya), the Vedanta, law, 
rhetoric, literature, the beliefs of the illmatpsa, Sankhyo, and 
Yoga philosophies, medicine, astronomy, and astrology (ib. 
North-vVest Provinces, 86 ; cf. ib. Bombay, i. 72). 

The study of Sanskrit received an impetus in 
Bengal by the recognition by the State during the 
Permanent Settlement of 1793 of rent-free grants 
made by the older Government for their support 
(ib. Bengal, 3). With a view to improving the 
indigenous system of classical education, various 
institutions were founded by the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Benares College was founded by Jonathan Duncan in 
1791, and under the direction of a succession of scholars, such 
as J, Muir, J. B. Ballantyne, and G. Tbibaut, has secured a 


lorgc measure of success in the study of Sanskrit according to 
Western methods (ib. North-West Provinces, i. ff.). The same 
may be said of the Poona, now the Deccan, College, founded in 
1821 (ib. Bombay, i. 6, ii. 22), and of similar institutions in 
other parts of tlic country. But, on the whole, the study of 
Sanskrit, though in some provinces, Bengal for instance, it has 
been to a certain extent stimulated by the establishment of 
examinations in the indigenous schools and by the conferment 
of titles of honour upon the most proficient pupils, remains in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The five Universities— those of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay founded in 1857, that of the 
Panj.ab in 1882, of Allahabad in 1887 — provide courses for the 
classical languages, and encourage the study of them by 
scientific methods. But the attractions of Western learning 
surpass those of the classical tj’pe. At the more important 
centres of Hindu religious life, Benares, Mathura, Nasik, 
Madura, learned Brahmans still pursue the study of the Veda 
on Oriental lines. But the average town or village Brahman 
Papdk knows little more Sanskrit than a few verses, which 
without understanding them he recites at the domestic cere- 
monies of his clients. The use of English is at once more 
fashionable and lucrative, and the ambitious student devotes 
himself to it in preference to Sanskrit. 

‘With the Hindus the decline of their higher institutions is 
duo in a great measure to the natural quickness and practical 
instincts of the BrShmans, who have realized the altered 
circumstances which surround them, and have voluntarily 
abandoned a classical education for one more suited to produce 
conditions of success ’ (Bep. Edue. Comm. 60). 

It is, of course, possible that the growth of a spirit 
of nationality among the Hindus may tend to arrest 
the decay of the classical teaching. Already in- 
creased attention is being given to the study of 
the Vedanta, and some enthusiastic believers in 
it have endeavoured to popularize it in Europe and 
America as a substitute for the out-worn faiths of 
the Western world. A few younger scholars are 
investigating with enthusiasm the liistoiy, anti- 
quities, and ancient languages of the country. 
Projects have recently been aniiounced for the 
establishment of a Hindu University in connexion 
with, and in extension of, the Hindu College at 
Benares, of which the leading spirit is Mrs. A. 
Besant. The Association known as the Bharate 
Dharma Mabamandala proposes to found a Uni- 
versity on more strictly orthodox lines, with 
Colleges and schools at Benares, Nadiya, Mathura, 
Poona, and Conjeevaram, in wliich no fixed text- 
books are to be used, all courses of study are to be 
optional, and diplomas -will be granted by boards 
or local Pandits. The ultimate result of these 
projects must for the present remain uncertam 
(The Pioneer Mail, 25th Aug. 1911). 

8. Indigenous primary education. — When the 
British occupied the country, primary educatmn 
was represented by the schools Jmomi in 
as patMald (from Skr. path, ‘instruction,’ Rila, 
‘hail’), in the Panjab as &al or iala, in Southern 
India as pial, the last term being taken from the 
raised platform used for sitting in front of & house 
on which the school is held ; the word is ultimately 
derived from Port, poyo, poyal, ‘ a seat or bench 
(Yule-Bumell, Hobson- Jobson, 1903, p. 703). 

In Bombay ‘ the ordinary daily routine of a Hindu indigenoM 
school is nearly the same in all parts of the Presidency, fcacn 
morning at about 6 o’clock the Pantoji, who is in some rases a 
Brahman and the priest of many of the families whose enudren 
attend the school, goes round the village and collects his pupu? 
This process usually occupies some time. At one house the 
pupil has to be persuaded to come to school ; at another, tne 
parents have some special instructions to give_ the mMterre- 
garding the refractoriness of their son ; at a third, he 
to administer chastisement on the spot. As soon as he -um 
collected a sufficient number of the pupils, he takes them to 
the school. For the first half-hour a Bhupali or mv^ti^ w 
the Sun, Saraswati, Gappati, or some other deity, is chantec oy 
the whole school. After this the boys who can write_ trac^ne 
letters of their Httas with a dry pen, the object of this 
being to give free play to the fingers and wrist, and to accustom 
them to the sweep of the letters. When the tracing 
over, the boys begin to write copies ; and the youngest chilarem 
who have been hitherto merely looking on, are taken in n^u 
either by the master’s son or by one of the_ elder pupils, -ine 
master himself generally confines his attention to on® 
the oldest pupils, and to those whose instruction he has stmu- 
lated to finish within a given time. All the pupils are ^ 

one small room or verandah, and the confusion of sounds 
arises from three or four sets of boys reading and snouting oui. 
their tables all at the same moment, almost baffles desenj^om 
One of the Educational Inspectors writes : “ Each pupil recites 
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Bi the top of hlg voice, and the encouragement to noise is found 
ill the fact that the parents often compute the energy of the 
master from the volume of sound proceeding from the schooh 
This is no exaggeration. I have mj'self heard villagers complain 
that our Government schools lack the swing and energy of the 
Indigenous schools." The school breaks up about S or 10 o’clock, 
and re-assemhles at 2 in the afternoon. The concluding lesson 
is given at * T.v. For this the boys are ranged in two rows 
facing each other, while two of the older pupils are stationed at 
one end between the two rows, and dictate the multiplication 
tobies, step by step, for the rest of the boys to shout after them 
in ihorvs. When this is over, the school is dismissed, and the 
master personally conducts the jounger children to their 
homes. The school nominally meets every day of the week, 
Sundays included. But the frequent holidays on account of the 
Hindu feasts and fasts, and the closure of the school twice a 
month on Amavnsya or new-moon day and Paurnima or full- 
moon day fairly take the place of the weekly and other holidays 
in English schools. In harvest-time, also, many of the rural in- 
digenous schools are entirely closed. It is still the practice in 
some indigenous schools, though the custom is rapidly dying 
out, for the pupils on the eve of Amavasyi and Paurnirail to 
perform the ceremony of Pafipuja or slate-worship. A quarter 
of an anna [one farthing], a betel-nut, half a seer [the regula- 
tion sir=2'057 lbs. avoirdupois] of grain, a little saffron and 
turmeric, and a lew flow ers are laid upon the slate of each pupil 
as offerings to Saraswati, the goddess of learning. Before these 
each boy reverently bows down, and then places the slate for a 
lew minutes on his head. The master afterwards appropriates 
the offerings. Crowded, noisy, and ill-regulated as the soliool- 
room is, the majority of these schools fairly accomplish their 
main object, which is to teach reading, writing, and the native 
multiplication tables. Our return shows that nearly one-third 
of the pupils are able to read and write, and that about one- 
sixth know their tables. These statistics, however, are not 
based on any actual examination of the pupils, but on the 
opinions of the Pantojis themselves. It appears to he generally 
agreed that the punishments inflicted upon the pupils of in- 
digenous schools are less barbarous and severe than they were 
twenty years ago. There is still, however, room for improve- 
ment in this respect' (Rep. Edtte. Comm., Bombay, i, 73 f.). For 
similar accounts of the methods of instruction, sea ib. North- 
West Provinces, 278; Calc. Rev. xiv. (1850) 193. An early 
account of aPial school in S. India will be found in the Travels 
of P. della Valle in 1623 (ed. Hakiuyt Society, 1892, ii. 2271.); 
lor modern accounts, E. 0. Oiover, TA ii. (1873) 62 ; Hep. Educ. 
Comm., Madras, 68 ; S. Mateer, The Land 0 / Charity, 1871, p. 161. 

9. Origin and development of indigenous prim- 
ary education. — The question of the origin of tliis 
indigenous system or education has been much 
debated. Though, as we have seen (§ 6), the 
Sfldras were excluded from the education provided 
for the ‘ twice-bom ’ classes, it is possible that some 
kind of elementary education was organized by the 
village communities ; and some authorities, arguing 
from the character of the instruction provided and 
the methods by which the teacher is appointed, 
controlled, and remunerated, accept this view, 
which, however, is disputed by Mr. J. C, Nesfield 
as regards the United Provinces (Eep. Educ. Comm., 
Bengal, 363 ; ih. Panjab, 497 ; ih. North-West Pro- 
vinces, 85 f., 256). In Bengal the origin of the 
village school is connected with the worship of the 
village tutelary idol, in charge of a Brahman, who 
added to Ins priestly duties that of education. 
The early history of the schools in Bengal is fully 
detailed in the report by W. Adam (1838 ; sum- 
marized in Calc. Rev. ii. [1844] 301 fl'.). In this 
province tlie policy has been to 6vin the confidence 
of the indigenous schools, to aim at amalgamating 
them into the_ State system, and cautiously and 
gradually to introduce necessary improvements 
(Rep. Educ. Comm. 103 f.). In the United Pro- 
vinces and other parts of N. India they have been 
generally replaced by the circle (Jialqabandi) school, 
which provides for the wants of a group of vUlages 
(16. 106), 

10. Problems of Indian education. — ^The question 
of the extension of Western knowledge among the 
Hindu population is beyond the scope of this article. 
It IS exhaustively discussed in the Report of the 
Educatiori Commission. It may be well to indi- 
cate some of the more pressing problems of educa- 
tion in India which still in a great measure await 
solution. 

(a) General illiteracy. — ^The most pressing diffi- 
culty is that, in spite of the efforts made to pro- 
mote education during the last century, there is 
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still a large amount of illiteracy among the Hin- 
dus. Of the total population only 63 persons per 
1000 are literate in the limited sense in which this 
term was used at the Census of 1901 ; in the case 
of Hindus the average is 60 per 1000 (94 males, 5 
females) (Cl, 1901, pp. 158, 177). The causes which 
have contributed to this failure are exhaustively 
discussed by Sir H. Eisley and Sir W. Hunter (ib. 
162 ff. ; Rep. Educ. Comm. 112 ff.). This specially 
applies to female education (Cl 163 f.; Rep. Educ. 
Comm. 621 ff.). In 1911 a bill was introduced in 
the Legislative Council of India by Mr. Gokale 
for the gradual introduction of free and compulsory 
education. This proposal was sympathetically re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State (The Times, 25th 
July 1911); but the state of the finances and the 
economic situation, which renders the employment 
of child labour necessary among the agricultural 
and pastoral tribes, prevent it from becoming, for 
the present at least, a practicable policy, 

(b) Jealousy between Hindus and Muhammad- 
ans. — The progress of education is at present 
much liampered by the jealousy between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, as sho6vn by the controversy 
whether Urdu, a language which largely combines 
Perso-Arabic words with those derived from San- 
skrit, is to be adopted in N. India as the medium 
of instruction in place of Hindi or other languages 
of Sanskrit origin (Rep. Educ. Comm. 69 ; ib. 
Bengal, 47 f., 276 f., 398 ff.; ib. Panjab, 549). 

(c) Special education of chiefs and nobles. — The 
special education of native chiefs and nobles is 
an ancient problem, Manu (vii. 43) directing that 
the king sliould learn the threefold sacred science 
from those versed in the three Vedas — the primeval 
science of government, dialectics, and the know- 
ledge of the Supreme Soul — ^Avhile from the people 
he should acquire the theory of the various trades 
and professions. Teaching such as this was im- 
parted by the sage Drona to the Pandava princes 
in the epic of theMahfibharata, Under the British 
Government, Chiefs’ Colleges, of which the most 
important are those at Ajmer, Kajkot, and Lahore, 
have been established, ‘ where some of the features 
of the English public school system have been re- 
produced, with tlie object of fitting young chiefs 
and nobles, physically, morally, and intellectually, 
for the responsibilities that lie before them ’ (IG-I 
iv. [1907] 435; Rep. Educ, Comm. 480 ff.). 

(d) Education of forest tribes and menial classes 
of Hindus. — The education of the non-Aryan forest 
tribes and the depressed classes of the Hindu popu- 
lation presents special difficulties. The migratory, 
serai-savage habits of the former render the estab- 
lishment of special schools difficult ; but some pro- 
gress has been made in this direction (Rep. Educ. 
Comm. 607 ff. ; ib. Central Provinces, 3, 191 f. ; ib. 
Bengal, 53 ff.). In the case of the depressed classes 
and menial castes special arrangements are needed, 
on account of the refusal of the higher classes to 
associate with them in a common school (Rep. 
Educ. Comm. 51311'.). For instance, only a few 
years ago the Chanda school was closed because 
nearly all the masters resigned on account of the 
admission of a few Dher boys (ib. Central Pro- 
vinces, 2), 

_ (e) Missionary and secular education. — Since the 
time of the Portuguese government, and more 
especially during the British occupation, the vari- 
ous missionary bodies have taken an active and 
honourable share in the work of education. Mr. 
W. Carey at Serampore, Dr. Dull' at Calcutta, and 
Dr. Wilson at Bombay are among the many names 
of those who were conspicuously engaged in trans- 
lating the Scriptures and other valuable literature 
into tile Indian dialects, and in the general control 
of schools and colleges (IGI iv. [1907] 409 f.). The 
older missionaries were strongly opposed to the 
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native systems of education (Abl)6 J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, 1906, 
p. 376 fF. ; W. Ward, A View of the History, 
Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos^, i. [1818] 
583 ff.). The attitude of the modem missionary 
is more tolerant, because he finds that a knowledge 
of native modes of thought is essential to the suc- 
cess of his work. The question of the withdrawal 
of the State from the control of the higher educa- 
tion was raised before the Commission presided 
over by Sir W. Hunter ; and a tendency was sho^vn 
by the orthodox Hindu party to advocate the dis- 
sociation of the State from the higher missionary 
schools, on the ground that the support of them 
by Government was inconsistent -with the policy 
of neutrality which is the basis of the Indian 
educational system {Rep. Educ. Comm., Madras, 
Summary of Evidence, 176). The missionary view 
is defined in a series of memorials addressed to 
the Commission (f6. 303 fif.). The Commission ob- 
served (i6. 454) ; 

‘ Missionaiy institutions may serve the great purpose of show- 
ing what private effort can accomplish, and thus of inducing 
otnor agencies to come forward. They should be allowed to 
follow their own independent course under the general super- 
vision of the State ; and so long ns there are room and need 
for every variety of agency in the field of education, the 3 ' should 
receive all the encouragement and aid that private effort can 
le^timately claim. But it must not be forgotten that the 
private effort which it is mainly Intended to evoke Is that of 
the people themselves. Natives of India must constitute the 
most important of all agencies if educational means are ever 
to be oo-extensive with educational wants.’ 

IiiTBiUTOHE . — The history of Hindu education still remains to 
be written. The leading authorities have been fully quoted in 
the course of this article. For the present aspects of the sub- 
ject much material will be found In the Report of the Edueot- 
tion Commission, with Sir W. Hunter as president, which was 
issued at Calcutta in 1883, with appendixes dealing with pro- 
vincial details published In the folloiving year. Each of the 
Provincial Governments issues an annual Educational Report, 
and these are periodically reviewed by the Government of India. 
The Reports of the Census of 1901 give full statistical details of 
the progress of literacy. The Calcutta Review (1844 ff.) con- 
tains numerous important articles on the subject, those in the 
earlier voiumes generally reflecting the views of the Serampore 
missionaries. The official view of the subject is given in the 
article on ‘Education, ’/G/iv.(1907)407ff., with a bibliography. 

W. Crooke. 

EDUCATION (Jeivish). — i. In OT and Apoc- 
^pha. — (1) The child is a conspicuous figure 
in the Old Testament. No systematic provision 
for his education and general training is men- 
tioned ; but the importance of his personality, and 
the need of safeCTarding his higher welfare and, 
with it, that of the community, by wisely planned 
discipline, is fully recognized. Of secular teaching 
there is scarcely a trace ; aU the ordinances relat- 
ing to education deal with it in its larger aspects 
as a preparation for the moral and relirious life, 
as a means of developing character. Similarly, 
while both teacher and scholar are mentioned in 
connexion with the musical training of the Levites 
(see 1 Ch 25®), the professional teacher, as an in- 
structor of the young generally, has no place in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, unless we are to see a 
reference to him in such passages as Ps 119®® and 
Pr 6” ; the teacher is the father. In the excep- 
tional case of a child being dedicated from birth 
to the Divine service, he was made over, at an 
early age, to the care of the chief priest, and lived 
with him in or close by the sanctuary (1 S 3*“^-). 
Princes of the royal house likewise had their 
guardians, who possibly w’ere their tutors (2 K 
10’®-). There is allusion, moreover, to ‘ schools of 
the prophets,* in which youths were trained for 
the proplietical office, probably by religions teach- 
ing ana by instruction in music (1 S 10®). The 
moral and religious training of hb children became 
one of the most weighty of the father’s obliga- 
tions ; and, though no system is prescri^d for the 
discharge of this duty, thoroughness in its per- 
formance is attained by the injunction to make 
religions teaching an integral constituent of the 


daily life. The father is exhorted to teach the 
Divine commands ‘ diligently ’ to his children, and 
to speak of them ‘ at all times’ — when he sits in his 
house, when he walks by the way, when he lies 
down, and when he rises up (Dt 6’ 11“). Great 
events, moreover, in the national life and their 
anniversaries are to be used as opportunities for 
impressing the great verities of rdigion upon the 
child’s mind (4®). The Passover is indicated as 
such an opportunity (Ex 13®®*, Dt 6®®®*). But the 
entire history of Israel seems to have been utilized 
as a basis for religious teaching. The father 
would recount the ‘ wondrous works ’ of God, that 
‘ the generations to come might know them, even 
the children which should be bom, who should 
arise and tell them to their children, that they 
might set their hope in God and keep His com- 
mandments ’ (Ps 78‘®*, cf. Dt 32’). Josephus 
especially instances this study of history as an 
element in the education of tne child in liis time 


(c. Apion. ii. 25). If, as H. Gunkel holds (see 
the Introd. to his Com. on Gen.\ 1902), the stories 
in Genesis are saga which were originally told to 
delight and move the primitive Hebrews, we must 
imagine tho wondering children as among the 
listeners, sharing the pride of race and the con- 
sciousness of the Divine providence aroused by the 
recitals. 


On the other hand, the maxims of the Wisdom 
Literature are examples of more formal teaching, 
not a few of which are addressed directly to the 
young. Wisdom is declared to be 'the principal 
thing’; ‘therefore,* exhorts the Sage, ‘get wis- 
dom° (Pr 4’). And for him wisdom is moral 

1. * .JV. i. J].. 


when it is rooted in religion : ‘ the beginning or 
wisdom is the fear of the Lord * (Pr 9’®, of. Job 28®*, 
Sir 19®“). It is this higher wisdom which is com- 
mended to the young, for their OAvn sake and for 
the sake of their parents. Wisdom is life (Pr 9“), 
and its possessors win it to their o^vn profit {v.“), 
and to wie joy of their parents (10®). And parents 
include the mother, ‘ My son,* says a Sage, ‘hear 
the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the 
doctrine of thy mother ’ (Pr 1® 6 ®®) ; and the last 
chapter of Proverbs contains a string of moral 
precepts of King Lemuel ‘which his mother taught 
him.’ The parental doctrine, moreover, must have 
the child’s true well-being for its aim ; it must not 
be subordinated to other considerations, even to 
the child’s immediate comfort. If necessary, dis- 
cipline must be severe. Even corporal punm- 
ment is legitimate ; to eschew it is cruelty, 
that spareth his rod hateth his son* (13®*). The 
Biblical maxims on this matter reflect the tone 
and temper of contemporaiy thought. None the 
less, the superiority of moral suasion as a disciplm- 


ary influence was fully recognized (see 17*“). 

(2) The educational ideas of the Bible receive 
some development in the Apocrypha. 
again lauded as the aummum honum, though with 
greater exuberance of phrase ; but it connotes 
intellectual, as well os ethical, excellence, Ihs 
fruits of wisdom’s labour are virtues, for she 
teacheth soberness and understanding, righmous- 
ness and courage * ; but ‘ she understandeth 
‘ snbtilties of speeches and interpretations of darx 
sajdngs ; she foreseeth signs and wonders, and the 
issues of seasons and times ’ (Wis 8'®*). Astro- 
nomy, meteorology, natural history, botany, ana 
medicine are all parts of wisdom (7*’®')- Ldnca- 
tion, then, must have included those branches oi 
learning in the early post-Biblical period, among 
the Greek Jews at any rate. Again, sinw lien 
Sira has some maxims about behaviour at 
cert of music * (Sir 32*), it is probable tlmt 
during that period was a subject of study among 
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the well-to-do classes. It was certainly taught 
systematically to the choristers of the Temple, 
and a certain Chenaniah is named ns one of their 
instructors (1 Cb 15^), 

2 , In the Talmud.— Education looms large in the 
Talmudic literature. The solemnity and sanctity 
of training children for the duties of life receive 
the amplest recognition. The Bahbinio ideas on 
the subject echo the Biblical teachings. _ The 
formation of character is still the supreme aim of 
training ; the fear of God, or, as it is usually ex- 
pressed, ‘ the study of the Torah,’ directed towards 
the fashioning of the good life, is stiU the founda- 
tion of wisdom. The child’s nature is receptive, 
like wax in the hands of the teacher ; he may make 
of it what he will. The child, when learning, * writes, 
as it were, on clean paper.’ Hence the responsi- 
bility of the teacher’s office and the necessity for 
beginning instruction early, when receptivity is at 
its best. Indeed, a passage in the Talmud (Niddah, 
306) would Bcom to im^y that the Rabbis were 
not unfamiliar with the conception of education &s 
a process of draiving out the child’s latent opaci- 
ties, rather than the mechanical implanting of 
knowledge ah extra. Before a child is born, they 
say, he is taught the whole body of religious lore ; 
but at the moment of birth an angel touches his 
lips, and ho forgets eveiything. Tlie child should 
begin to learn as soon as he is capable of being 
taught. ‘Our principal care of all,’ Josephus re- 
marks, ‘ is to educate our children well ’ (c. Apion. 
i. 12), and ho adds that ‘ the teaching is to begin 
in infancy’ (Ant. iv. viii. 12). Philo, too, boasts 
that Jewish children are taught religion in ‘ their 
very swaddling clothes ’ (ad Gaium, 16, cf. 31). The 
child’s incipient powers of speech were consecrated 
by his being taught to utter simple verses from 
Scripture. Two such verses are mentioned in the 
Talmud ; ‘ Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord is one’ (pt6^), 
and ‘ Moses commanded us a law, an inheritance 
for the conCTegation of Jacob’ (33^). The age pre- 
scribed for beginning systematic instruction is the 
fifth or sixth year ; at ten the Mishna was studied, 
at fifteen the Gemara (Talmud) (see Aboth, v. 24 ; 
Kethuboth, COrt). 

The value attached to education by the Tal- j 
mudic Rabbis is exemplified by many utterances. 

I The world is upheld by the breath or the children 
in the school-house ’ ; their instruction must not 
be interrupted even for the re-building of the 
Temple (Saab. 1196). The monition, ‘Touch not 
mine anointed ones’ (1 Ch 16®-), is allegorically 
interpreted as signifying the school-children ; the 
exhortation, ' Do my prophets no harm ’ (t6.), as an 
allusion to the teachers. ‘Dearer to 6Ie,’ God is 
pictured ns saying, ‘ is the breath of the school- 
children than the savour of sacrifices ’ (]^oh. Jtab.). 

‘ So long as _ there are children in the schools 
Israel’s enemies cannot prevail against them ’ (Bcr. 
Bah. 65). Of a great Rabbi it is told that he 
would never break his fast until he had taken 
his child to school jn the morning (J^id. 30a). 
The teacher’s office is regarded witli the utmost 
veneration. Rabbi Judali, 'the Prince,’ when on 
a_ pastoral visit, asks for the watchmen of the 
city ; they bring him the beadles and the towj- 
guard. He rebukes them ; ‘ Not these,’ he says, 
‘but the school-teachers are the city’s watchmen’ 
(Jer, Jffap. i. 7). Teachers must be married, males, 
and of unblemished character. They must not 
hesitate in speech, and must be painstaking. One 
teacher is named who would go over the lesson 
hundreds of times until the pupil had mastered it 
(Erubin, 546). A teacher who knows a little 
thoroughly is to be preferred to one who knows 
niuch superficially (Bab. bath. 21a). The teacher 
IS w.amcd against_ favouritism, especially against 
making a distinction in favour of the children of 


rich parents, and also against bad temper (Taanith, 
24a). ‘ An irritable man cannot teach ' (Abot?i,ii. 5). 
The teacher, moreover, is to beware of compromis- 
ing his dignity before his pupils; he should not 
jest, nor should he eat or drink in their presence 
(Yore Deah, exlv. IT). 

Systematic provision for the education of the 
young seems to have existed in Palestine at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Simeon ben Sheteh, 
the president of the Sanhedrin, is said to have 
decreed that children should be taught at school 
instead of being instructed at home by their 
parents as hitherto. The inadequacy of Hie father’s 
instruction, and regard for the educational needs 
of orphans, necessitoted the ordinance. A century 
or two later this school system had extended from 
Jerusalem to all parts of the country. The credit 
for the extension is given to one Joshua ben 
Gamla, a high priest (Bab. bath. 21a). The Greek 
terms trx,o\p and iraiSayoryir often meet us in the 
Rabbinic literature. Whether the school in the 
Talmudic age was anything more than a religious 
school is very doubtful. The ‘ three R’s ’ and, it 
would seem, foreign languages, geography, history, 
mathematics, astronomy, and gymnastics were 
also learnt by children ; but all, or most of them, 
at home. Among foreign languages the Talmud 
(il/cy. 18a) gives the preference to Greek ; it is ‘ the 
beauty of Japhet’ (the Aryan races — a reference to 
Gn 9*), ‘ the language of song.’ The parent was 
further enjoined to teach his boys swimming and 
also a cleanly trade (B^id. 96, 29a). 'He who does 
not teach his son a trade virtually teaches him to 
steal’ (t6.). In the schools, however, the Bible and 
its Rabbinical interpretations were the chief, if not 
the exclusive, subjects of instruction. Mention is 
made of tablets on which the letters of the alphabet 
were uTilten for beginners. These tablets were of 
two sizes, corresponding to the modem slate and 
blackboard. The elder children leamt from scrolls. 
Home tasks appear to have been set (l^id. 30a). 
The school was held either in the synagogue itself 
or in some adjoining building. It was kept open 
all day and long after nightfall; even on the 
Sabbath it w'as closed for only a small part of 
the day. The scholars were taught in unsystem- 
atic relays — an unpractical arrangement which 
necessarily led to confusion and to needless labour 
on the part of the teacher. A Rabbi of the 4th 
cent, directed attention to the evil, and the hours 
of instruction were limited to five daily, and were 
fixed for the early morning and the evening 
(Emibin, 646), An average class consisted of 
twenty-five children ; if the number reached forty, 
an assistant teacher was appointed. The pupils 
sat on benches arranged in a semicircle, so that 
each child might see and hear the teacher. The 
teacher was sometimes the reader (hazzan) of the 
synagogue, sometimes a Rabbi, who 'might be very 
eminent indeed. Discipline was to be maintained, 
but punishments should be mild. For physical 
chastisement a light strap only was to be used. 

: Persistent insubordination was not to be visited 
with expulsion ; the offender was rather to be 
subjected to the salutary influence of his more 
tractable school-fellows. Lenity was preferred to 
rough measures. ‘Repulse the child with the left 
hand ; draw him to thee with the right ’ (Sotah, 47a). 
The stimulus of rewards was also recognized. One 
Rabbi is said to have distributed sweetmeats as an 
incentive to the smaller children. In the earlier 
Talmudic period teachers received no fixed pay- 
ment for their work ; its performance was regarded 
as a pious duty. By the 2nd or 3rd cent, payment 
WM made for instruction in reading, but it was 
still deemed improper to accept a salary for re- 
lirious instruction. Later on this self-denying 
nfle had to be relaxed. The teacher, when nn- 
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paid, was exempt from public service and from 
taxation. Systematic provision for higher relig- 
ious study also existed in the Talmudic period, 
notably in Babylonia. The academies of Sura and 
Pumbeditha were famous. 

3 . In the post-Talmudic period Jewish educa- 
tional ideals and methods varied with the fortunes 
of the Jews themselves. Tolerant treatment and 
a civilized environment yielded fruit after their 
Mnd in Jewish culture, of Avhich a liberal educa- 
tion was the necessary condition. In North Africa 
and in Spain, under Muslim rule, the Jews evinced 
a marked enthusiasm for secular learning, with- 
out, however, losing their traditional love for 
Hebraic and religious studies. It was otherwise 
in Christian countries. In France, which, so far as 
the Jews are concerned, included England during 
the centuries immediately previous to the expul- 
sion under Edward i., and in Germany, Jewish 
education was, generally speaking, at a low ebb. 
The Jews, proscribed or ostracized by their neigh- 
bours, were thro^vn back upon themselves, and 
forced to seek their intellectual sustenance ex- 
clusively in their religious literature. Nor would 
the example of the general population, even if 
they had been accessible to its influence, have 
enlarged their educational outlook. When even 
elementary learning was confined to the clergy of 
the Church, it is not surprising that, with some 
rare exceptions, the Jews of Northern Europe 
should have sho^vn no ardour for profane know- 
ledge. On the other hand, their zeal for the one 
possible study was intensified ; the stream was all 
the deeper because it was shut up in a narrow 
channel. Nor was this limitation of intellectual 
ideals unmixed loss. Immersion in the study of 
the Talmud, with its keen dialectic, sharpened the' 
Jewish mind and fitted it to take full advantage 
of social and intellectual enfranchisement when its 
hour struck. Every congregation had its com- 
munal school supported by the contributions of the 
members. Instruction was also given by private 
teachers either in their own homes or at the houses 
of the pupils. 

The act of bringing the child to school for the 
first time was elevated into a solemn rite. It took 
place when the child was five or six years old, and 
preferably on Pentecost, the Feast commemorative 
of the giving of the Law at Sinai, the prototype 
of the child’s induction into the knowledge of 
the Torah. Attired in holy vestments, he was 
brought into the synagogue, where the Decalogue 
was recited as the lesson for the day. Thence he 
was taken to the teacher, who thereupon began 
to teach him the Hebrew alphabet from a tablet 
smeared with honey which the child ate as he 
pronounced the letters, so that the sacred lore 
might be sweet in his month. The solemnity of 
the ceremony foreshadowed the character of the 
entire course of instruction, which was made a i 
veiy momentous business, rarely interrupted by 
holidays or games. ‘For there was no greater 
disgrace than that of being called aa.' amtia-ares 
(an ignoramus) ’ I Having mastered the Hebrew 
alphabet, the child was taught to spell and to 
read. Thus three months passed, at the end of 
which he was taught passages from the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, which took up a second three 
months. The first Scripture lessons were supplied 
by the three introductory chapters of Leviticus, 
which treat of the sacrifices, whose purity matched 
that of the child. But a merely superficial famili- 
arity with the sacred text did not suffice ; for six 
months the pupil was exercised in the translation 
both of the Pentateuch and of the Prayer Book 
into the vernacular. A knowledge of writing the 
vernacular would also seem to have been imparted, 
but this was probably acquired privately. It was 


called the ‘Christian script.’ Hebrew grammar 
was usually neglected. The pupil, when reciting 
his lesson, swayed his body to and fro as old- 
fashioned Jews still do at prayer, and used a 
peculiar sing-song or cantillation. At the end of 
the first year he was taken from the Pentateuch 
to the Prophets and the Hagiograpba, in the 
fourth year to the Mishna, and thence to the Tal- 
mud. Lessons beran at an earljy hour of the day 
— ^in the winter while it was still dark— and con- 
tinued till the time of morning prayer, when the 
children would either go to the synagogue or 
attend service in the teacher’s house. After 
breakfast at home they returned to school, and 
lessons went on again until eleven o’clock. Then 
came the midday meal, and at noon the instruc- 
tion was resumed once more, to last, with a short 
interval in the afternoon, till the time of evening 
prayer, which closed the school day. At the age 
of sixteen, if the pupil decided to make religious 
study his vocation, his Wanderjahre began, during 
which he visited various towns in turn, in order to 
sit at the feet of famous teachers. This extended 
course of study was not undertaken only by 
those who intended to become Rabbis ; love for the 
' Torah ivould fire many a youth who could hope to 
gain nothing from his study save the knowledge 
itself. Even the Rabbis would scorn all pecuniary 
I remuneration for the exercise of their office, deem- 
ing it shameful to use the Torah, in Talmudic 
phrase, ‘ as a spade to dig withal.’ They relied 
: for a meagre livelihood upon some secular occupa- 
tion, often the humble calling of the artisan. 

Qudemann (op. eit, infra, vol. i. p. 92ff.) reproduces from an 
! Oxford MS an interesting: scheme, dating- from the ISCh cent., for 
; founding a systematic course of Jewish instruction in the north 
of France. The scheme contemplates the establishment of an 
upper and a lower school, suggested respectively, perhaps,_by 
the cathedral seminaries and the parochial schools which 
existed in ^ance at that period. The document nientions an 
order of students which it styles the ‘separatists' or the 
‘dedicated,’ because they have made religious study the chief 
or sole occupation of their lives. For these the upper or 
‘ greater ’ school is to be instituted. ‘ That,’ echoing the Talmud, 
the scheme premises, ‘is the true learning for which a man 
slays himself; so the student must give himself wholly to 
study, taking up his abode in the seminary so as not to lose 
time in coming and going, and remaining there seven .vpaf^ 
It is the duty of every Jew, the document continues, to dedicate 
one of his sons to this holy vocation,^ just as he would set apart 
a portion of his property to the service of Hpaven. _ The lower 
school was intended for day-scholars. The institution is to be 
supported by the community, each member of which is to sub- 
scribe twelve deniers half-yearly. These contributions are to be 
supplemented by the fees of the pupils. The staff is to 
of a rector and tutors, of whom the former is to lecture to the 
students, and the latter to ‘coach’ them. Each tutor is to be 
limited to ten pupils, in contradistinction to the twentv-nve 
prescribed by the Talmud, ‘ which was intended only for Pales- 
tine, where the climate favours mental development, and for 
times when Jews were free’; for, the author of the scheme 
adds pathetically, ‘ the free are strong and clear of brain, and 
absorb knowledge more readily than do the downtrodden, wtoe 
higher energies are sapped by service of cruel masters. The 
pupils are to be taught from a book, not viva voce, and they 
are to be encouraged to hear each other’s lessons every 
ing as a means of sharpening their intelligence. 
repetition is recommended. In wdnter only a_ fourth of the 
night is to be devoted to the instruction, for lights are dea^ 
The student, however, is at liberty, when he so desires, to spetiQ 
the entire night in private study. Only promising pupils am 
to be retained in the school. If a boy proves to be tmll, tne 
rector should send for the father and discreetly sa 3 ; : 
thy son to do good deeds ; for studj' he has no aptitade. ine 
teachers are not to follow any other occupation ; 
live in the upper school all the week, returning home for uie 
Sabbath only. They must have a special suit of clothes lor 
school hours, so that they may teach in unsoiled garments, as 
befits the sanctity of their task. 

As in the Talmud, so in the mediteval literature 
^nerally, much stress is laid upon moral and re- 
liffious training as the final aim of education, ine 
‘Book of the Pious’ (Sepher ^asidiin [I3th cent.]) 
is full of maxims illustrative of this fact. 

‘Children copy their parents; if the latter are 
they will be dishonest too, and all study of the Toran is 
useless. ... It is not good to give children much money. . • • 
A wealthy father, whose children do not heed his moral ana 
religious precepts, should see that they work for a living, 
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perhaps they will be bronpht back thereby to the right 
rath. . . . Even if a child can only read, he should ^ made 
to understand vihat he reads. When he reaids the Bible, the 
teacher should strive to arouse his piety. He should tell mm 
that it is God who gives him food ; later on, he should be told 
of everlasting rewards and punishments. ... In choosing an 
occupation for his son, the father should have regard to the 
boy*B character. If he Is disposed to take the study of religion 
seriously, let him bo dedicated to it ; but if he would study 
from sordid motives, Jet him rather be taught some secular 
occupation.* Then some rules about education generally meet 
us: *A teacher must not encourage a sneak, or gossip cither 
in school or in the street. He must not say, “ AS I have to 
teach all day, I will rise early and stud}’ for myseU J 
may be drowsy whilst teaching and so neglect his duty, 
one teacher forbids another should not allow. The child shoula 
bo taught the subjects for which he has most aptitude ; if he 
makes good progress in Bible, do not force him to the Talmud. 
If a child stammers, he should be told to bring his questions to 
the teacher after the other pupils have gone away, or to bring 
them in writing, so that he may not he mocked at by his 
sdioobfellows.' 

Maxims of similar import are to be found in all 
the mediPBval moralists, and tbey_ are given a pro- 
minent place in the ‘ ethical wills ’ which _ pious 
Jews were accustomed to leave — not seldom it wm 
all they had to leave — for the edification of their 
children. Most teachers, moved doubtless by_ the 
doctrine of Proverbs and the Talmud, put in a 
plea for corporal punishment; but they are_ careful 
to add that it must he used with discrimina.tion. 
On the other hand, a famous Rahhi of comparatively 
modem times (Elijah AVilna [18th cent.]) left word 
in his ethical will that those of his children who were 
addicted to scandal-mongering or untruthfulness 
should he unsparingly chastised. Another etlucal 
n-ill, to which we may here refer, though its origin 
was Spain, is that of J udah ihn Tihbon (12fch cent.). 

Judah reminds hla son that be travelled to tho ‘ends of the 
e.arth' to find teachers for him in science and other profane 
studies. He exhorts him to read every Sabbath the weekly 
lesson from the Pentateuch in Arabic In order to perfect him- 
self in that lanffuaBO. He is to take great care of his books, so 
that they may not be lost or damaged. ‘ Make tiiy books,’ ho 
says, • thy companions, and thy hbraty thy garden. Pluck the 
fruit that groa's therein ; gather the roses, the spices, and the 
mjrrh. It thy soul be satiate and weary, roam from one bed 
to another, and desire mil renew itself.’ 

Knowledge, however understood, was a precious 
thing for every Jew. A father would deny himself 
the common necessaries of life in order to secure 
for his son a good education. This self-denying 
zeal still characterizes the Jewish poor to-day. 

On the other hand, the standard of education for 
girls was decidedly lower than it was in the case 
of boys. In this respect tho medimval Jews fell 
below the level of their Christian neighbours. The 
Talmud {Solah, 216) deprecates the study of the 
Torali b}’ women, and the mediteval Rabbis fully 
sliared this attitude. It was the custom to marry 
girls at a very early age, and there was, therefore, 
little time, as well os small inclination, to give 
them more than a mere smattering of religious 
knowledge. Attention was concentrated upon 
their domestic training and upon instructing them 
in those precepts of tho ritual law which would 
especially concern them as wives and mothers. 
The average Jewish girl in the Middle Ages knew 
little or nothing of Hebrew ; and, even if she was 
able to read the Prayer Book, she did not under- 
stand it. Thus we hnd Jewish women generally, 
in common with illiterate males, recommended hy 
the authorities to pray in the vernacular. Later 
on (about the 15th cent.) the vernacular took the 
form of a jargon, in which devotional and re- 
li^ous hooka were written for their especial benefit. 
Avhlle intellectually Jewish women suffered from 
these narrow educational ideals, their morale re- 
mained unharmed. Pemale excellence was main- 
tained at a high level. The Jev’ish woman vied 
with her husband in an admiration for a religions 
culture which she was not permitted to share ; her 
greatest ^rido was to have sons learned in the 
Torah. She was, above everything, modest and 


chaste, and she conld immolate herself as a martyr 
when the need arose. Occasionally, too, she could 
break her traditional bonds, and give herself to 
study. Jewish history tells of learned women, 
later Huldahs, to whose knowledge and opinions 
distinguished Rabbis did not disdain on occasion 
to appeal, and even of women who taught boys 
and preached in the synagogues. In the ethical 
drills already mentioned the testators’ daughters 
receive the same attention as their sons in tho 
matter of moral training. 

Among the Jews in jNluhammadan Spain, educa- 
tion, as has already been said, received a wider 
interj)retation than it enjoyed among their brethren 
of Northern Europe. Joseph ibn Aknin of Bar- 
celona (12th cent.) recommends^ the following 
subjects of instruction to he studied in the order 
named : reading, writing, Torah, Mishna, Hebrew 
grammar, poetry, Talmud, religious philosophy, 
logic, mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics, 
medicine, and metaphysics. Jewsh literature of 
the Spanish period witnesses to the liberal culture 
of its authors, and therefore to a high educational 
standard. AVliether Rabbi or man of business, the 
Spanish Jew was often a poet or a philosopher, 
sometimes a physician also. In Italian Jewry, 
wliich was largely influenced by Spanish ideas and 
practice, a strong desire for secular learning mani- 
fested itself. It was discernible before the Re- 
naissance, and when, in the 16th cent., intellectual 
darkness hnd descended upon the Jews of Germany 
and Russia, a sketch of a curriculum was framed 
by David Provenzale in Mantua which, _ besides 
the usual Hebrew and theological subjects, includes 
Latin and Italian philosophy, medicine and mathe- 
matics. 

As time went on, the general standard of educa- 
tion among the Jews in Northern Europe de- 
teriorated rather than improved. By the 15th 
cent, it reached its lowest point. Young children 
were handed over more frequently than before to 
the private teacher, who was often only a little 
less Ignorant than his pupils, and who taught his 
class, without method or discipline, in an over- 
crowded and stuffy room (heder ) — an arrangement 
which still obtains in Russia, and is favoured by 
the Jewish immigrant from that country into 
England. A boy remained in the heder until he 
reached the age of thirteen, the age of religious 
responsibility {bar-mitzvak), the advent of which 
was marked by his publicly reading a passage from 
the Pentateuch in the synagogue, and by his de- 
livery of an address upon some Talmudic subject 
to an assembly of his friends at home. AVitli the 
age of Moses Mendelssohn (18th cent.), however, 
a new intellectual era dawned for the Jews of 
Germany and of Europe generally. Mendelssohn’s 
great aim and work was the rescue of tlie Jewish 
mind from medioevalism, and among the first fruits 
of his influence was the foundation in 1778 of the 
Jewish Free School in Berlin, where the instruc- 
tion embraced Hebrew, German, Frencli, and the 
usual commercial subjects. About the same time 
a movement aiming at the improvement of Jewish 
education, favoured by the tolerant policy of the 
Emperor Joseph II., was initiated in Austria. The 
efforts of the reformers in all countries had a two- 
fold direction ; secular teaching was to go hand in 
band with Jewish instruction, but the scope of the 
latter itself was also to be enlarged. The tuition, 
more or less mechanical, in Bible and Talmud, to 
which it had hitherto, as a rule, been restricted, 
was to he supplemented by sjmtematic instruction 
in Jewish history and theology. Text-hooks on 
these subjects, previously almost unknown, now 
appeared in rapid succession. Greater regard was 
likewise paid to grammar in the teaching of 
Hebrew. Technical schools, moreover, began to 
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spring up. Since that time Jewish educational 
ideas have gradually Avidened in all countries 
Avhere civilization co-exists with religious liberty. 
In Russia and Roumania and Turkey, those ideas, 
except where they are leavened by salutary in- 
fluences from without — by those, for example, of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association in England and the 
Alliance Israelite in France — are still antiquated ; 
but elsewhere there is nothing to differentiate 
Jewish educational aims and methods from those 
of other religious bodies. Even Palestine, hitherto 
the home of reactionary tendencies, gives evidence 
of an educational awakening. Enlightened con- 
ceptions of teaching and a liberal curriculum are 
becoming the order of the day ; secondary schools 
are springing up, and, in Jerusalem, there are to 
be found an arts and crafts school and a normal 
school for teachers. In Europe the latest tendency 
is to entrust the secular teaching of Jewish children 
to the State or to the municipality, and to restrict 
voluntary education to instruction in Hebrew 
and religion and cognate subjects. The Jews, 
taxed as citizens for the maintenance of general 
elementary and secondary teaching, deem them- 
selves discharged from the duty of making special 
provision for the secular instruction of the children 
of their poor. They are concentrating their efforts 
in an increased degree upon the provision of re- 
ligious training. This tendency is especially 
marked in England, where the first Jewish school 
Avas founded in London about the middle of the 
17th cent., though nearly a hundred years had to 
elapse before any attempt Avas made to add some 
rudimentary secular teaching to the ordinary 
elements of JeAvish instruction. At the present 
time there are eight JeAvish denominational 
schools, including the great ‘ Free School ’ in Bell 
Lane, Spitalfields, Avith its .3000 scholars, in the 
metropolis. State-aided, they proAude secular as 
Avell as religious instruction ; but, Avhile they are 
supported Avith hardly relaxed generosity by the 
JeAvish community, no disposition is manifested to 
increase their number. The religious education of 
the many thousands of Jeivish children Avho nOAV 
attend the public elementary schools is under- 
taken by the Synagogue, Avith its religious classes 
connected Avith the various places of Avorship, 
and, in London, in addition, by the JeAvish 
Religious Education Board, which maintains an 
organized system of religious teaching at certain 
County Council schools, mainly in the East End, 
Avhere JeAvish children form the great majority of 
the scholars. 

Litkratdrb. — I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896; M. Gudemann, Gesch, des Erziehungswesens 
der abendland. Juden, 4 vols., Vienna, 1873-88 ; Hamburger, 
artt. ‘ Erziehung-,’ ‘Lehrer,’ ‘Lehrhaus,’ ‘Unterrioht,’ ‘Schule,’ 
‘Schuler’: JE, nrtt. ‘Education,’ ‘Heder,’ ‘Pedagogics'; 
JQR ix. [1896-97] 631 ff.; S. Maybaum, Methodik des ]ud. 
Religionsunterrichts, Breslau, 1896 ; J. Picciotto, Anglo-Jetoish 
History, London, 1876; S. Scbechter, Studies in Judaism, 
hondon, 1896 ; B. Strassburger, Gesch. der Erziehung bei den 
IsraeliUn, Stuttgart, 1885. MORRIS JOSEPH. 

EDUCATION (Muslim). — i. Education in the 
early history of Islam. — ^The value set upon edu- 
cation in Islfim is indicated by certain liadlth 
sayings Avhich, though they may have no claim to 
rank as authentic, yet undoubtedly reflect the 
educational ideals of Islam in its early days, and 
may be taken as representing the prevailing vieAVS 
of the first generations, 'riius it is handed doAim 
as a saying of the Prophet himself, that ‘ A father 
can confer upon his child no more valuable gift 
than a good education ’ ; and, again, ‘ It is better 
that a man should secure an education for his 
child than that he bestoAv a so,' in charity.’* The 
boon thus commended extends also to slaves. It 
is regarded as a Avork of specially meritorious 
1 TirmMhJ, Sahih, Cairo, A.H. 1292, 1. 854. 


character ‘ to educate a slave-girl well, then set 
her free, and give her to a husband.’* 

It may be safely said that Islam raised the 
Arabs to a higher level of civilization, and at the 
same time introduced amongst them the elements 
of education, in Avhich they had hitherto been 
rather deficient.® That Muhammad himself— 
partly, it may be, on utilitarian grounds— attached 
considerable importance to the acquisition of the 
most indispensable elements of knoAvledge, may be 
inferred from the conditions on Avhich he released 
prisoners of Avar after his victory at Badr. He 
employed several Quraish captives to teach the 
boys of Medina to write, and this service counted 
as their ransom. Twelve boys Avere assigned to 
each of the Meccan prisoners Avho Avere capable of 
giving the required instruction, and, as soon as 
the pupils had attained the stipulated degree of 
progress, their teachers Avere set at liberty.^ The 
Quraish, as a people largely engaged in commerce, 
had naturally more occasion to practise writing 
than the date-planters and husbandmen of Me- 
dina,* and it Avas, therefore, easier to find penmen 
among them than in Yathrib — a consideration 
which may perhaps also dispose us to accept the 
vieAv held by certain Muslim theologians,® though 
condemned as heresy by the orthodox school, viz. 
that Muhammad Avas not the ‘illiterate’ that 
Muslim orthodoxy, Avith its mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the epithet umnii, tries to make out.® 
Mention is even made of a list of contemporary 
Meccan women Avho Avere familiar Avith the art of 


Avriting ; but this group did not include the youth- 
ful ' AHsha, Avho, though she had the advantage 
over her companions in being able to read, yet had 
never learned Avriting.^ We may, therefore, infer 
that among the men of Mecca the ability to Avrite 
Avas nothing out of the common.® Mu'aAAdya 
distinguished himself as the Prophet’s secretary. 
Penmanship Avas not quite so common among the 
Arabs of Medina. To the Khazrayite Ubaiy b. 
Ka'b, Avho made a name for himself by recording 
the revelations of the Prophet, is ascribed the 
exceptional distinction of having been skilled in 
penmanship before the rise of Muhammad.® In 
Medina, those Avho, in addition to certain other 
accomplishments, possessed also the a,rt of writing 
— acquired perhaps from the JeAVS resident there*® 
— Avere deemed worthy of the title of kdmtl 
(‘perfect’).** 

It Avould also appear that, once the young 
Muslim community had been constituted, a prinii- 
tive system of education, embracing at least the 
bare elements of knoAvledge, Avas set on foot. In 
no long time Ave begin to meet Avith references to 
the kuttab (‘ elementary school ’). We Avould cer- 

1 Bukhari, Ritdb al-'atq, no. 16 ; Jiilji?, Eitdb al-hayawdn, 
Cairo, i.n. 1328, i. 28, mentions a slave-girl who was conversant 
with Euclid. 

2 Of. the present writer’s Muh. Studien, i. (Halle, 1889) 112. 

s Sprenger, Mohammad, Berlin, 1881-9, iii. 131 ; D. “. Mar- 
goliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, London, 1905, p. 
270, at foot. 

4 Cf. Caetani, Annali delV Islam, Milan, 1907, ii. 702 ft. 

6 e.g. the Andalusian Abu-l-Walid al-Baji (t a.h. * 74 --A.n. 
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him and Abu-l-AValid al-Baji there were great disputes over tne 
writing question.’ , . .11 

® On this question, see Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch. d. Qorans , u 
(Leipzig, 1909) 12. 

7 Baladhori, ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1870, p. 472. 

® Cf. Lammens, ‘La R6publique marchande de la Mecque, p. 
24 (Bull, de I’inst. /gyp-, 1910, p. 46, note 7). 

9 Ibn Sa’d, nr. ii. 69 ; Caetani, op. cit. iv. 201. 

*0 Bal&dhorl, 473. . , , . _ . 

** Cf. the passages quoted by Lammens, Etudes sur 
du Calife Mo'nwiya, Beirut, 1906, p. 630 ; also Aghani, li. Itw. 
at foot; Tabari, Annales (ed. Leyden, 1879 ff.). i. 120 <, where 
the reference is not to Arabs in general, but to natives 01 
Medina. For the full connotation of kdmil, see Ihn 8a a, v. 
.309. line 7ff. 
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tainly not lay much stress npon the mention of 
a ‘ companion ’ called Mird&s/ and surnamed_ al- 
mii'allivi (‘ the teacher ns there is but little 
evidence to show that such a person ever existed.* 
Even in the early period, however, we find better 
attested notices of tlie kuttuhs and the vM'alUms 
who taught in them. Unim Salim, mother of 
Anns b. Mfilik, the Prophet’s attendant (or, 
according to other accounts, Umm Salnma, one 
of the Prophet’s wives), asks a mtt'allim kutt&h to 
send her some schoolboys— preferably of the slave 
class — to assist her in wool-carding.* 'Amr b. 
MnimOn al-'Audi (t c. A.H. 74-77 =A.P. 693-6) 
gives the text of an apotropieic formula which 
the ‘companion’ Sa'd b. abi Waqqfi? taught his 
cliildrcn, ‘ as the teacher instructs his scholars in 
WTiting.’* Another reference tells how Aba Hu- 
raira, Ibn 'Omar, and Aba Usaid (who fought at 
Badr) on one occasion passed by a kttUuS, and 
attracted the attention of the boys.® There is 
also evidence to show that the /oj/A (tablet for 
practice in rending and writing) was in use at a 
vc^ early period ; the female ‘companion’ Urnm 
al-Darda writes on such a tablet some wise 
sentences as reading lessons for a boy (' Abd Rabbihi 
b. Sulnimun b. 'Omar).’ 

Elementary education seems to have been 
thoroughly established in Islam by the early 
Umayyad period.® It is true that wo cannot 
decide whether sound evidence on this point can 
be drawn from an anecdote telling how the face- 
tious grammarian Sa'd b. Shaddad jocularly sold 
the pupils of his elementary school as slaves to 
‘Ubaidallrih b. Ziyud, governor of 'Irfiq.® "We 
are on surer ground when we read that the 
poet Kuniait and the formidable vicegerent and 
commander IJajji'U b. Jflsuf were schoolmasters — 
the last-named, of course, in the years before his 
remarkable political career. Just before the time 
of yajjaj, again, Jubair b. Elayya taught in a 
school at Tfi if, and likewise rose afterwards — in 
'Iraq — to high rank, being promoted by ZiyM 
from the position of a clerk to tliat of administrator 
of Isfahan.*® Dahhuq b. Muzahira (+ A.H. 105= 
A.D. 723) kept a kiittao in Kafa, making no charge 
for instruction.** In the 2nd cent. A.H. — the date 
cannot be fixed more precisely — we even hear of 
a Bedawi of the tribe of Kiyah who settled as a 
mn'allim in Basra, and conducted a school for 
payment (6i7-K/Vn).*® There is, of course, nothing 
surprising in the fact that in the lands conquered 
by Islam, such as 'Irfiq, a Muslim system of edu- 
cation should take root and develop in the centres 
of an older civilization ; but the foregoing refer- 
ences to schools in Arabia proper are more perti- 
nent to the subject in hand. 

Even in the early Umaj-yad period the education 
of the young princes at court had reached a high 
standard of excellence, but it is not necessary here 
to describe it in detail. A spirited account of it, 
dealing with all its phases, and furnished with 
cepious references to sources, has been given by 
H. Lammens, and we need only call the reader’s 


* Ibn yajar, /(ilka, no. £003, iil. 818 (Calcutta cd.). 

»Thls title might also, as in Ibn Sa'd, iii. ii. 103, lines 7-9, 
signify one who instructed the people in the citation of the 
Qur’an. 

’Tlic doubtful traditions referring to him are given by 
Suyuti, Al-La'dli al.na(nu'a fi-l-a(iadith at-maudu'a, Cairo, 
a.ti. 1317, i. 107. 

* Bukhiri, Bfydf, no. £7. a Ib. no. !4. 

® Ibn Sa'd, IT. i. 1S3, line 4 ; cf. the present writers Vorletun- 
gen uber d. Itlam, Heidelberg, 1010, p. 148, at top. 

ISawiwl, Tahahib, cd. Wustcnfeld, Gottingen, 184£-47 d 
ECO, line 6 from foot. ’ 

jg® Kremer.^CuffurgewA, d. Orients unterd. Chalifen, Vienna, 

» In Suyup, Bughjat al-int’dt, Cairo, A.u. 1326, p. ESS. 

1® Ibn tiajar, Ifnba, 1. 460. 

11 Ibn Sa'd, vl. £10, line IS 

Learned i}en, cd. Jlargpllouth, 100917. 
(CUA Memorial Series, vl). 11. 2SD. 


attention to his work.* The mu'addib (‘instruc- 
tor’) was a standing figure at the Umayyad court, 
and was admirably supported in his work by the 
fathers of the princes. 

'Omar n. took his children severely to task when they 
violated the rules of grammar.® He bad, in his own youth, a 
most lugubrious mu'addib, and the ascetic^ character at the 
future khalif might perhaps have been anticipated from the 
fact that this tutor is described os a person negligent of ex- 
ternals; ho wore a coat that reached to his heels, and his 
monstache bung down over his lips 3 — a trait at variance with 
Arabic ideas of elegance, which, in accordance with a primitive 
sunna, enjoined the trimming ol the moustnebe (ga(f at- 
sharib),* 

The development of scientific loiowledge under 
the Ahbasids in the 2nd cent. A.H. naturally 
carried with it a corresponding advance in pre- 
paratory education. There is also evidence of the 
fact that the younger generation were encouraged, 
by the prospect of public recognition, to give 
tnemselves heart and soul to the task of acquiring 
the elements of learning. It is recorded that in 
the early years of this period deserving pupils of 
the elementary schools in Baghdad were rewarded 
by being carried through the streets on camels 
and having almonds thrown to them. It was on 
an occasion of this kind that the poet 'Akawwak 
lost his sight, his eyes halving been seriously in- 
jured by the almonds meant for the clever scholars. 
In this period, moreover, we find mention of insti- 
tutions for higher education {majalis al-adab).^ 
About the same time the Fatimid administration, 
now established in Egypt, ’ took steps towards 
founding academies (dur al-hikma or al-'ilm) in 
Cairo, where the theological tenets of the Shl'ite 
school, as also — in eclectic fashion — the rich stores 
of learning inherited from the Greeks and the 
Persians, were studied. When the Fatimid dyn- 
asty was overthrown, the Ayyflbids superseded 
their academies by high schools conducted on Sun- 
nite principles, and the wide spaces of the mosques 
were utilized for teaching purposes. This use of 
the mosque as a madrasa had a notable influence 
upon the architecture of the mosque itself.® The 
sultanates under the sway of the Ahbasids con- 
tinued to vie with one another in the promotion 
of higher education— largely confined, it is true, 
to theology and its subsidiary sciences’ — as also 
in the erection of suitable madrasas,* which find 
mention from the 4th cent, onwards. An epoch- 
making advance in the development of the higher 
school was made by the enlightened Seljuk vizier 
Ni?am al-mnlk (middle of 6th cent. A.H. =llth 
cent. A.D.),_whose institutions — the Nizamiyya- 
academies — in various parts of the empire were 
devoted chiefly to the higher theological studies.* 
In the same period, however, we note a growing 
tendency to free the studies of the madrasas from 
their theological onesidedness. Separate institu- 
tions were founded, and became famous, for the 
study of the exact sciences. The observatories 
which sprang up everywhere became centres for 
the teaching of astronomy, wliile the numerous 

1 £tudes eur le rlgne du Cali/e Mo'dvnga, p. 331 ff. 

5 Yaqut, ed. Mareoliouth, i. 25, at the loot. 

» Ibn Qutaiba, 'Uyiin al-akhbdr, ed. Brookelmann, Berlin, 
1000 II. On the series Semilische Studien, ed, 0. Bezold), p. 351, 
line 15. 

4 Bnkhirl, Libds, no. 63. 

® Aghdni, xviii. 101. 

8 See Max v. Berchem, art. ‘Architecture,’ in Spieimen d'unt 
encyclop/dte mxusulmane, Leyden, 1899, col. 10; also nrtL 
AftcmTECTURE (Muhammadan in Syria and E^'pt), above, vol. 1, 
p. 767 1., and Abt (Muhammadan), p. 878 1. 

1 For Jlusjim higher education in the periods referred to, cf. 
Haneberg, Uber d. Sehui- u. Lehrteesen d. Sluhammedaner im 
Mitlelalter, Munich, 1856 ; Kremer, ii, 479 fl.; U'inand Fell, Dber 
d. Ursprung u. d. Entwiclelung a. hohem Vnterriehlncesens 
bei d, iiuhamtnedanem (.Program d. i/arullen-Gt/mnasiums 
»n Kein, for the year 18S2-S3). 

! • Important data regarding the older types of madrasa which 

preceded the A'lrdmiyva-schools are found in Subkl, fabagdt 
\ aX-ShdtClyya, Cairo, a.u. 1324, iii. 137. 

•Julian Kibera, ‘Origen del Coleglo Nldamf de Bagdad,' in 
Oomenaje a Franeiseo Codera, Saragossa, 1904, 
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hospitals now being instituted — served as they 
were by the most reno^vned physicians of the day — 
attracted students of medical science, as is shown 
by numerous references in Ibn abi U§aibi*a’s Bio- 
graphies of the Physicians. In the present article, 
however, we propose to confine our discussion 
largely to elementary education. 

2 . The subjects of primary education ; forbidden 
books. — In a series of sayings showing no trace of 
theological influence, advice is given regarding the 
subjects which should have a place in the education i 
of children. Khalif 'Omar I., for instance, is said 
to have counselled parents in these words : ‘ Teach 
your children to swim and to throw darts ; charge 
them that they must be able to mount a horse 
securely, and make them recite appropriate verses.’ ‘■ 
'Omar was himself a renowned horseman, and is 
said, in picturesque phrase, to have sat in the 
saddle ‘as if he had been created on the horse’s 
back.’® Amongst these attainments the art of 
swimming was specially prized. Khalif ' Abdalmalik 
gave his sons’ tutor the following injunction : 

‘ Teach them to SAvim, and accustom them to sleep 
little.’® ^Tajjaj (who, according to another report, 
laid most emphasis upon the religious training of 
his children, and therefore refused to engage a 
Christian teacher)^ gave a similar charge to the 
preceptor whom he had selected for his sons; 

‘ Instruct them in s^vimming before you teach them 
writing, for they can at any time easily find one 
who will write for them, but not one who will 
BAvim for them.’ Jahiz, to whom we owe this item 
of information about ^ajjaj, supplies further 
details indicative of the importance attached to 
the art of swimming in the educational practice 
of the higher ranks. A saying of Ibn al-Tau’am 
commends writing, arithmetic, and smmming as 
the accomplishments which, above all others, a 
prudent father should seek to procure for his 
children. As between writing and arithmetic, the 
latter should have precedence, since it is not only 
of more value in business, but is actually more 
easily learned, while its eventual advantages are 
also greater.® The traditional view, with a slight 
variation, finds expression in a modern Arabic 
proverb current in 'Iraq : ‘ Learn to Avrite, to make 
the calamus, and to swim in the river.’® 

It would, of course, be absurd to suppose that 
the educational maxims which assign so prominent 
a place to swimming had their origin in Arabia, 
as that country could provide but few opportunities 
for practising the art.® The present writer is of 
opinion that — as is suggested by the grouping 
together of riding, dar t-thr owing, and swimming 
— such educational ideals were largely influenced 
by foreign, and especially Persian and Greek, 
views ; and, indeed, the pedagogic maxims in 
question are but the echoes of such views.® In 
especial, the importance ascribed to swimming is 
doubtless to be traced to Greek ideas ; to be able 
‘neither to swim nor to read’ (fiijTe vetv y.-ffre 
ypa/x/xara [Plato, Leg. iii. 689 D]) was a Greek 
equivalent for the absolute lack of culture. It was 
likewise under the same influence that swimming 
found a place in the educational maxims of the 
Talmud.® 

The subjects recommended in the sayings just 
quoted form no part of the distinctively Muslim 
theory of education, which was governed by 
principles of an entirely dififerent character. The 

1 Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, Leipzig, 1874, p. 160. 

2 Jahi?, Bayan, ii. 64, line 8 from foot. 

s Mubarrad, p. 77, line 6- 

4 Aghdni, xviii. 37, line 20 ff. 8 Ja^iif, Baydn, i. 213. 

* Weissbach, ‘'Irak-arab. Sprichworter,’ ho. 121, in Leipziger 
Semitistische Shidien, iv. (Leipzig, 1908). 

7 lamniens, Etudes, p. 330. 

s The like holds good of the kdmU Ideal current in Medina 
(see above, p. 19Si>). 

Bab. Qiadusft. fol. 29a. 


general course of training for young males is set 
forth in the hadith as follows : 

‘ On the seventh day after the child’s birth, the 'a^a ("hair- 
cutting," together with the sacrifice of an animal) is performed 
and he receives his name and is made secure against all harm' 
when he is six years old, his education begins ; at the age ot 
nine, he is given a separate sleeping-place ; at thirteen yeara of 
age, he receives corporal punishment when he omits his prayers • 
at sixteen, his father gives him in marriage, then grasps Um 
by the hand and says: “My son, I have trained j'ouandhod 
you taught, and I have given you in marriage : now I beseech 
God for help against your temptations in this world, and 
against your being punished in the Last Judgment." ’i 

As regards the elementary curriculum in parti- 
cular, the relevant sources furnish us with the 
following details. When the child begins to speak, 
he should be taught to repeat the Muslim article 
of belief. La ilaha ill’ Allah ; he must then learn 
the words of Qur’an, xxiii. 1176: ‘Exalted is 
Allah, the king in truth ; there is no god but Him, 
the Lord of the stately throne of__Heaven’; then 
the ‘ throne-verse ’ {fiyat al-hursi, ii. 256), and the 
last two verses of sura lix. {surat al-hashr) : ‘ He 
is Allah ; there is no deity but Him, the Holy 
King,’ etc. Those who teach their children so ^vill 
not be brought to judgment by God.® At the age 
of seven, when the child becomes responsible for 
the salat, he is to be sent to school, and the teacher 
must begin to instruct him systematically in the 
(jur’an itself. Children should nob be sent to 
school before the age of seven, as is the practice of 
some parents, who wish merely to spare themselves 
the trouble of looking after their offspring.® The 
teaching of the Qur’an should be combined with 
instruction in the more important religious precepts 
and usages : the proper response to the adhdn, the 
different kinds of washings, the prayers in the 
mosque to which children should be taken when- 
ever possible ; they must wnthout fail be familiarized 
with the practice of joint-prayer [salat al-jamd a), 
even in flie school, ivhere one of the older boys 
acts for the time as leader in prayer (imam). 
Instruction in reading and ■writing, of course, must 
also be proceeded with. The children practised 
■writing on tablets (lauh, pi. alwah) ; the words 
employed were usually taken from passages in the 
Qur'an. 

Ibn Jubafr (t a.h. 614=a.d. 1217), in his sketch of the sta^ ol 
education in Damascus, says that in the elementery schools oi 
that city — where writing (f nWib) and recitation (fafgin) of the 
Qur’an were taught by different masters— the plages lor 
exercise in reading and writing were taken, not from the Slhv 
but from poeticai texts of secular character, ® 

wiping inspired words from the tablets seemed to CMtmshonour 
upon the sacred book.4 The cleansing (majw) of the tem 
marked the close of the first period of morning school, t 
allotted hour for this was eight o’clock B.m., and tee teaon 
must then grant a short pause (tasri^, ‘leave ).8 For the 
of wiping the alwdli, when they contained versM of the Qur , 
various precautions are recommended by the more scr 
laced theologians. It must be performed in a 
guarded place, not open to be trodden upon, so that the to 
used in wiping out the sacred words shall not ®hj)seque y 
suffer any desecration. The best way to dispose of the 
is to pour it into a river or a pit, or to collect it jn a 
those who wish to use it medicinally,® m it is j 

possess magical ■virtues. A pious resident of Cairo, JIw 
Taj al-din (t A.H. 707=a.i). 1307), who founded a sA^I m the 
Qarafa, inserted in the deed of foundation a clause to th 
that the water used in that institution 
was to be poured upon his grave.7 Even the pieces of 
which the tablets were wiped must be ym®? 5^ ij i,. 
greatest care, lest the water that dripped from them sh 
profaned.® . - 

Concurrently ivith exercises in reading an 
writing from the Qur’an, the pupils were tang 
the rudiments of arithmetic. To these were au 

1 In Ghazali, Ilygd 'ulum al-din, Bulaq, A.H. ISSMi- 

2 MS in the Ducal library of Gotha (Arab.), no. 

8 'Abdari, iladkhal al-shar' al-shatv, Alexandria, A.B. • 

* Ibn jubair, Travels, ed. Wright and de Goeje, Gibl> UemotiA 
Series, v. [1907] 272, line 17. 

8 Bevtie africaine, xli. [1897] 283, at the foot 

6 iladkhal, ii. 165. . „,o in Wenni 

7 Ibn Bhjar al-'AsqalanI, al-Durar al-kamina (MS in 
Hofbibliothek, Mixt. 245), iiu fol. 3506. 

8 iladkhal, loe. eit. 
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also legends of the prophets [akddith al-anbiya) 
and anecdotes from the lives of godly men (hikdydt 
al-sallhin)} In early times the parts of the hadith 
most in favour for educational purposes were the 
legends about the Dajjrd (Antichrist),® by which 
are probably meant the traditions regarding the 
Malidl period and the Last Things. Finally, the 
children had to learn selections from the poets; 
and with these the elementary curriculum seems 
to have reached its term. In an ordinance regard- 
ing the education of the young, 'Omar i. enjoined 
that popular proverbs {al-amthdl al-saira] and 
beautiful poemsshould form subjectsof instruction.® 
As regards the kind of poetry to he selected for 
children, the writers who discuss the course of 
elementary education are all most emphatic in 
demanding that moral pieces alone should be 
allowed, and that verse of an erotic character 
should be strictly excluded. It is interesting to 
read %vhat the philosophers — to leave the theologians 
out of account — have to say on this subject. 

Ibn Sina (Avicenna) recommends the following course of 
instruction : ‘ When the hoy's limbs have become firm and he 
has attained to some readiness of speech, when he is able to 
assimilate the coherent materials of language and his ear has 
become perceptive, he should begin to receive instruction in 
the Qur'an, the letters of the alphahet should be drawn for him 
to copy, and he should be taught the precepts of religion. As 
regards poetry, it is desirable that the boy should acquire the 
rajaz poems to begin with, and only afterwards the ga$idat, for 
the recitation of the rajaz is easier and its retention in the memory 
more certain, as its verses are shorter and its metre simpler. 
The teaching of poetry should commence with pieces which 
find themes in the advantage of good morals, the praise of 
science, the reproof of ignorance, and the rebuke of stupidity, 
and which enforce the honouring of one's parents, the practice 
of good deeds, and other noble qualities.* 

Ibn Miskawaih reproaches parents for teaching their children 
to recite licentious poetry, to repeat the lies found in such 
poems, and to take pleasure in what they tell of vicious things 
and the pursuit of lewdness, as, e.g., the poems of Imru-ul- 
Qals, al-Nabigha, and others like them ; 'one so taught will go 
to live with princes, who summon him to their presence in 
order that he may recite such poems, and even compose In a 
similar strain.'® And in the directions drawn up for the 
mu^jtasib (* chief of police ■), as recorded by Ibn Bassam (13th 
cent. A.P.), that official is chaiyed to see that schoolboys do not 
learn the poems of Ibn Bajjaj or the Ciicdn of §ari' al-dila, 
while boys who read such poems by stealth must be deterred 
by corporal punishment.® 

The strictness with which the young were 
guarded from the influence of erotic poetry will 
not surprise us when we remember the attitude of 
the Sunnite theologians towards narrative litera- 
ture of a secular stamp. In the extant/atwa of a 
fanatically orthodox theologian of the 11th cent. 
A.D., people are warned against the possession not 
only of metaphysico-theological and philosophical 
works, but also of poetic and entertaining -ivTitings, 
and especially of certain frivolous books of the day. 
Contracts relating to such literary products are 
null and void. Writings of this character should 
rather be destroyed by fire and water.® Muhammad 
al- Abdari goes so far as to maintain that a paper 
merchant should not sell his wares to one who, to 
the best of his belief, will use the paper for repro- 
ducing the stories of 'Antar or Sidi Battal, and 
similar tales, as the diffusion of such writings falls 
under the category of makruhat (‘reprehensible 
things’).® 

There were, however, other grounds upon which 
certain kinds of poetry were withheld from the 
young. Thus 'Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abi Talib 
forbade his children’s tutor to read with them the 
qct^das of 'Urwa b. al-Ward, as they might there- 
by be incited to leave their native soil and seek 

1 Ibn al-'Arabi, in 'Abdari, ill. 811, line 16. 

i^Kawawi, TahdMb, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 239, line 6 from 
foot. 

® Jaljij, Bayan, i. 213, 8 from foot. 

* Bisdlat al-siyasa, MS In Leyden University Library, no. 
1020, fol. 67a=i!ashrig, ix. 1074. 

® TahdJiib ahakhlag, p. 44, foot, 

® Sihdyal at-rulba fi {alab al-pisba, in ilashrig, x. 1036. 

’Of. 2i)MOlviii.(1904)684. 

• itmlkhal, iii. 127, 131, lino 1. 


their fortunes elsewhere.® There is also a hadith 
saying which assigns the ‘ books of the Christians ’ 
likewise to the class of writings that must not be 
taught to the young.® 

3. Status of the elementary teacher. — The im- 
portance attached to the work of the elementary 
teacher — the person from whom the young received 
their earliest knoivledge of Allah — is by no means 
reflected in his social status. The prevailing atti- 
tude of Muslim society towards the teacher of 
children (usually called fiqt ; in the Maghrib also 
darrar, ‘little child,’ from dhurriyya, pi. dhararl) 
is represented in Arabic literature as one of ex- 
treme disrespect. His position is on a level with 
that of weavers, blood-letters, and other despised 
trades.® Teacliers were universally spoken of as a 
stupid and brainless class. ‘ Seek no advice from 
teachers, shepherds, or those who sit much among 
women ’ * — an adage which, as applied to teachers 
and weavers, and with the addition of the explana- 
tory clause, ‘for God has deprived them of reason 
and withheld His blessing from their trade,’ is 
quoted as a saying of the Prophet.® The phrase 
’ahmaq min mu'Mim kvttab (‘stupider than a 
schoolmaster’) — ^with variations in the wording — 
has passed into a proverb.® 

There is also 0 group of anecdotes, forming a permanent cle- 
ment in the Adab literature, which turn on the same point — the 
teacher as dunce.7 * How should we look for sagacity in one 
who is beside his wife in the evening, and in the early morning 
goes back to the society of little children ?’8 This contemptuous 
attitude found expression in the epigram : 

Kala-l-mar'a naqsan an juqala bi'annahu 
Mu'alUmu ?ibySn'a wa'in kana taijili,^ 
i.e. 'It is a sufficient indication of a man's inferiority — he he 
never so eminent — to say that he is a teacher of children.’ The 
teacher’s occupation, in fact, works almost like a specific for 
generating stupidit.v. Ibn al-Jauzi (tA.n. 697 =a.d. 1200), who 
wrote two books, treating respectively of ' the shrewd ’ and ‘ the 
stupid,’ sets forth in the second of these the relative stupidity 
of various classes of people according to the following table : — 
‘The rationality of women [who are universally regarded as 
najifdt al-'agl wal-din,n i.e. • deficient in rationality and reli- 
gion’) equals that of seventy weavers; that of a weaver equals 
that of seventy schoolmasters.’ u AVben 'Abdallah b. al-MuqaCfa' 
was asked to give a weekly lesson to the son of Isma’il b. 'Ali, a 
dignitary of State, he refused the engagement, with the remark, 

‘ Do 3 'ou really wish me to have a place on the register (diiedn) 
of numskulls ? ' 12 It is not surprising, therefore, that the satirical 
poems directed against BaJjaJ b. Juauf take full advantage of 
the fact that he, as well os his brother, was once a schoolmaster 
at Ta’if , and remind him of the time when he ivas still ‘ a humble 
slave, who early and late kept company with the village boj’s ’ ; is 
a person whose loaves were always of different shapes — 'one 
without any visible rounding, another round as the full moon ’ 
— because he received them as payment from the parents of the 
children whom he primed with the suraf al-kautharA* 

This literary mockery of the elementary teacher, 
however, was not so damaging as the scorn which 
found its way into the hadith in the form of sayings 
ascribed to the Prophet ; for here the criticism was 
no longer confined to humorous sallies against the 

1 Aghani, ii. 191, 0. The reference is probably to such verses 
as are found in the Dlwan, cd. NBldeke, Gottingen, 1863, iii. 
verse 5 ff., v. 1 If., vi. 7 ff., xxxii. 4. 

2 Lisdn al-arab, s.v. ‘ Bkr,’ v. 146, line 3 : Idtu ‘allimu abkiira 
auladtkum kutuba-l-nagdra, 

® Cf. the present writer’s art. 'Die Handwerke bel d. Arabern, 
in fjfobus, Ixvii. (1894), no. 13. 

4 Jahi?, Baydn, i. 180, line 1. 

® Dhahabi, Mizan al-i'tiddl, 1. 66. 

6 Burton, Unexplored Syria, London, 1872, 1. 286, no. 132. 

7 Ibn Qutaiba, ‘Uyun al-akhbar, p. 442; Ibn al-'Adim, !n 
Thaiath rosd’tl, ed. Stambul, p. S3 ; the same anecdote, ns told 
of moUdhs In Turkestan, appears in F. Duckmeyer, 'Un- 
befangeno Beobachtungen aus Russisoh-Turkestan,’ in the 
Beilage zur Munchener Allgem, Zeitung, 1901, no. 250, 

8 J&hi;, loe. eit. 

» Muiha^ardt al-udabd, Cairo, 1287, i. 29. 

lojftunod A^med, li. 67, at top; Sahib- Muslim, i. 169: cf. 
Goldziher, Muh. Studien, ii. 296 ; the idea is elaborated in a 

S ocm ascribed to 'Ali, and found in Bahfi al-din al-'Amili, 
likhldt, Cairo, A.u. 1317, p. 72. 

u Thamardt al-aurdg (ed. in margin of MuJiddardt aUudabd.), 
i. 104 (with many anecdotes about teachers). 

12 Mulidd. udabd, 1. 29. 

W Malik b. nl-Raib, in Ibn Qutaiba, Poesis, ed. do Goeje, 
L^den, 1004, p. 206, line 14 ; of. Lammens, p. 360, note 2. 

*4 Jurjkni, at-Munlakhab min kindydt al-udabd, Cairo, 1008, 
p. 118. 
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intellectual poverty of teachers, but fastened with 
special keenness on their moral shortcomings. 

‘The teachers of our children are the vilest among you ; the 
most deficient in pity for the orphan, the most churlish towards 
the poor.’ ‘ VVhat thinkest thou of teachers ? ’ asked Abu 
Huraira of the Prophet, whose answer was : ‘Their dirham is 
forbidden property, their livelihood is unjust gain, their speech 
hypocrisy.'! 

The odium thus expressed made itself felt also 
in the treatment meted out to teachers. Yahya b. 
Aktham (f A.H. 243= A.D. 857), judge under Khalif 
Ma’mun, even refused to accept teachers as satis- 
factory witnesses in a court of law.® This disquali- 
fication has been explained on the CTOund that the 
profession taught the Qur’an for hire. But the 
teacher could, of course, make the retort that 
the judge himself takes a reward for dispensing 
Divine justice.® The hapless pedagogue gave fur- 
ther ofience by drawing attention to the better 
treatment accorded to his calling among other 
peoples. Such comparisons evoked severe stric- 
tures from the religious standpoint, and were actu- 
ally declared by the Meccan theologian, Ibn ^Jajar 
al-HaitamI (t A,H. 973=a.d. 1565) — on the autho- 
rity of earlier liters — to be one of the recognized 
criteria of unbelief : * 

‘When a teacher of children says, “The Jews are a great deal 
better than we Muslims, for they fulfil the obiigations due to the 
teachers of their children,”— any one who so speaks is to be 
regarded as a kdfir.’i 


It is possible, of course, that this depreciation of 
the indispensable profession of teacher may be due 
simply to the haughtiness inherent in the Arabic 
race.® In passing judgment upon it, however, we 
must not forget that analogous features appear 
in the educational annals of Greece and Rome.® 
Moreover, it may be said in favour of Muslim 
society as a whole that this far from creditable 
attitude towards the elementary teacher was by 
no means universal. We know of Muhammadans 
of unbiased mind who made a stand against the 
hackneyed judgments of the populace, and attained 
to a more appreciative estimate of an undeservedly 
maligned vocation. As the representative of this 
point of view, we may single out Jahi? (t A.H. 255 
=A.D. 869), who in tliis, as in other matters, criti- 
cized the prejudices of tbe masses in an independent 
spirit. 


Jahl? maintains that the traditional estimate of the school- 
master held good only of those in the lowest ranlia of the pro- 
fession— the Ignorant/eHdii teachers ; and he points to the men 
of high intellectual distinction who had taught in schools, and 
had in some cases exercised great influence as the instructors 
of princes.® He also cites an imposing list of illustrious scholars, 
poets, and theologians (Klsa'i, Qujrub, Kumait, etc.) who had 
adorned the profession, and he sets beside them a number of 
conteroporar 3 ’ teachers. ‘ Here in Bajra we have never had 
men of greater learning In various branches of science, or of 
more lucidity In the expression of thought, than the two 
teachers, Abu-l-Wazir ana Abu-l-'Adnan.’ Hence it was sheer 
folly and crying injustice to reproach the profession as a whole 
wiUi stupidity.® 


1 In Zurq&ni, on JIIutea((a, Cairo, a.n. 1279-SO, lii. 7. 

s Thamardt al-aurdq^ loe. eit. 

* 'IXyun dl-akhbdr, p. 91, line 9; of. Bukh&rl, Ahkdm, no. 17 
(QasprIISni, x. 20S). 

*Al-ridm l/i-gatrdfC al-Uldm (ed. in margin of this writer's 
Zatcdjir, Cairo, a.ii. 1312, ii. 74). 

® As illustrating the reverse side of the matter, we mavquote 
what Wilhelm Burchard, a native of Saxony, who was held cap. 
tive by the Turks In the 17th cent, says with regard to tbe 
position of teachers in Turkey : ‘ Man halt die Schulmeister in 
TCrckcy sehr wchrt und thun kein Uberlast, lassen anch nicht 
geschchen, dass ihnen cin eintzig Leid wiederfahre, worinnen 
sis nnsTcufaclicn hcfftlg beschamen, als da vide gar Fusaschemcl 
ana Ihren Schuldlnom machen und alles Hertzcleld den armcn 
Leuten rufugen* (W. B., Etnes in die 19 Jahr xon Ttlrcken 
gefangen geicetentn Saehten aujft neu eriiflneU Turckeu, 
Magdeburg, 1CS8, »1C91, cap. lx.). 

« Cf. Goldzlher. Muh. Studien, i. 110. 

7 Usslng, DartUllung d. Erziehungt- «. l/nterriehUnrerens bei 
d. Gritchen u. Rdmfm, Altona, 1870, p. 102. 

* The tutor sometimes took his nirSn from a family of repute 
In which be had served ; thus the philologist, Abu 'Amr al- 
ShalbUni, who taught the son of Yazid b, Mansiir, adopted the 
lumame Yazidi (SuyutT, SugMat al-tcu’dt, p. 192), 

» JSaydn, 1. ICO ILn Sharru ratd'il, Stambul, i.n. 1301, 
p 1S7. 


In order to gain the prestige of authority for 
this more favourable view of the teacher’s calling, 
attempts were made to trace it likewise to utter- 
ances of the Prophet himself. Al-QurfubI (f A.H. 
671=A.D. 1272), the great commentator on the 
Qur’an, gives his imprimatur to one such deliver- 
ance, viz. 

•The best of men, and the best of all who walk the earth, ate 
the teachers. When religion falls into decay, It Is the teachers 
who restore It. Give unto them, therefore, their Just recom- 
pense ; yet use them not as hirelings, lest you wound their 
spirit. For, as often ns the teacher bids the boy say, “In the 
name of Allah, the merciful, the compassionate,” and the boy 
repeats the words alter him, God writes for the teacher, add lor 
the boy and his parents, a record which shall surely save them 
from the Fire.’ ! 

It is trae that the scholar who thus lent his 
sanction to a Jutdith^ usually branded as apocry- 
phal was an Andalusian. In Andalusian Islam, 
no doubt, a higher value was placed upon the 
function of the teacher than was the case in the 
East— a result due in great measure to the flourish- 
ing system of elementary education that had grown 
up in the Western klialifate.® Here, therefore, the 
alleged utterances of the Prophet in honour of 
teamiers would tend to be more favourably re- 
ceived, The same thing holds good of Islam in 
Sicily. 

Speaking of Palermo, the Arab traveller Ibn 5auqal(tA.H. 
367 =a.d. 977) puts on record that he found over three hundred 
elementary schools in that city, and that the inhabitants regarded 
their teachers ‘as their most excellent and distinguished 
citizens,' speaking of them ns ‘the people of Allah, their wit- 
nesses [before God), and their trusty friends.' It is true that 
Ibn ^auqal, in explanation of the scornful attitude towards 
the intellectual capacities of teachers prevalent elsewhere, adds 
that ‘ they choose this profession in order to evade enrolment 
in the army.’4 . - 

4 . Payment of teachers. — ^As has been indicated 
in the foregoing, the gravamen of the strictures 
urged against the teaching profession from the 
religious side was the fact that teachers asked and 
took payment for giving instruction in the Qur’&n. 
The moral propriety of taking wages for religious 
teaching was a question frequently debated among 
Muslim jurists. It is to be presumed that in 
Islam, as in other religions,® the devout were 
in favour of gratuitous religious instruction. In 
spreading the knowledge of Divine things the 
teacher should have no other design {niyya) than 
that of doing a work well-pleasing to God, and 
thereby attaining nearness to Him. No financial 
consideration should attach to such ' near-bringing 
works ’ (qurab), any more than — on similar grounds 
— to the &dhan,^ the ^aldt, the difiusion of the 
liadith, etc. All such acts must be done only 
ihiisaban (‘for God’s sake’), not iktis&ban i' lov 
gain’). In support of this view, and in evidence 
of its being the only legitimate one, there were 
numerous traditions to hand;® nor were typical 
examples lacking to commend its acceptance. 

One such example was found in 'Abd al-Rabmiin atSulUmt 
a man of devout spirit, who bad actually hciird haddhslnm 
the lips of 'Othman and 'Ali, and who, at the time of his deatn 
(during the kbalifate of ’Abdalmalik), was imdm of a mosqn® in 


1 Quoted by ‘Abdarl, Madkhat, ii. 1E8. . , 

*lbn al>lauzi pronounces the following verdict on inu 
hadith: ‘It is not permissible to use this say*°8 n® 
ment [in the question ns to payment of teacheM), wr It w » 
concoction of Ahmed b. 'Abdallah al-Harawi aWpyiban, wno 
was a liar, and fabricated liadiOis—a, matter in which all wuo* 
of tradition agree’ (MS In Leyden Univ. Library, no. 

132a). In Suyuti’e work on spurious traditional sayings IikeTOa 
this and othersimilarutterances regarding niu'aWjinare ^rxe 
with a warning rubric (Al-La’dli al-mofnia fi-l-ahaduh 0 
nwudu’a, p. 103ff.). , „ 

3 Cf. Schack, PoerCe u. Kuntt der Araber in Spanicn^ 
Sicilien, Berlin, 16CS, L 62 ; Dozy. Geseh. d. itauren >n Spanien, 

Geo^. Arab., ed.de Goeje, Leyden, 1870 IL, 

»Cf. Manu, xi. 63, where the act of teaching the Veda tor 
hire, or learning it under a paid teacher, is declared to be a » 
of the second degree. 

* Ooldriher, ifiik. Studien, ii. 390. . „ 

7 These traditional testimonies were collected by 
balite Ibn al-Jauzi(MS in Leyden Univ. Library, no. 1772, lot 
1816). 
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Kufa, and In that capacity had devoted himself to teaching the 
Qur’an. It is recorded that once, on coming home, he found 
a number of cattie which a grateful father had sent him as a 
honorarium for instructing liis son in the sacred volume. He 
at once returned the gift, with the message : ‘ We take no pay- 
ment for the Book of God.' i Other teachers of the Qur’an gave 
simliar practical expression to this point of view ;* and, in sup- ; 
port of the theory that religious instruction should be given | 
majjdnan (‘ gratuitously appeal was made also to an admoni- | 
tion ‘ from the ancient books' which, in point of fact, may be 
identified ns a Talmudic maxim.s 

But, while the demand for free religious teach- 
ing might be good enough as an ideal, and while 
some even tried to carry it into efiect, it was natur- 
ally left behind in the march of practical life. It 
was, after all, necessary that the wretched beings 
who, without much moral support from their 
fellows, engaged in the work of teaching should at 
least make a bare subsistence out of it. In this, 
as in many other things, the religious injunction, 
with its ascetic ideal, could not be put in practice 
so ruthlessly as to maintain a universal interdict 
against the merest pittance of payment/ As a 
matter of fact, besides the more austere kaditJis, 
there are others of a more humane character, and 
more favourable to the practice of taking -wages 
for religious instruction ; and the teacher who was 
not in a position to prosecute his calling for a 
purely spiritual reward could always derive com- 
fort from these.® 

Even Bukhiri himself finds a place In his Corpiu Traditionum 
tor a saying ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas : ‘ Nothing has a better right 
to be rewarded than (instruction inj the Book of God.’ It is 
true that he appends to this the condition laid down by Sha'bi, 
viz, that the teacher may on no account negotiate for his 
wages, but may accept what is voluntarily given him. Bukhiri 
finSly cites the testimony of ^lakam b. 'Uyaina : * I have never 
heard it said of any of the fugahd that he disapproved of the 
teacher’s remuneration. Even gasan Ba?rl paid a teacher ten 
dirhams.’ ® From Malik b. Anas comes the still more decisive 
statement that in the holy city of Medina none has ever taken 
umbrage at the teacher’s receiving a reward even in this world 
—and that not merely as a voluntary honorarium from the 
parents, but as a fixed monthly fee {mughahara),'> 

Accordingly the payment of teachers became the 
rule actually recognized in practice by Muslim 
law,® and Avas vindicated, Avith the support of the 
sources quoted above, by authorities of the highest 
repute.® 

The adherents of the more rigid vieAv, in giving 
their consent to the practice of paying teachers — 
this payment, hoAvever, they preferred to call ’iwad 
(‘recompense’) — sought to solace their feelings by 
qualifying the teacher’s right by certain pia dest- 
dcria, which, it is true, made very little difference. 
They appealed to the moral sense of the teacher. 
He must look upon his Avages, not as professional 
emoluments, but as a gift (/a<A)'® Divinely be- 
stoAved upon him in order that he may pursue a 
calling Avell-pleasing to God.** The all-important 
thing is the inAvard purpose (niyya) ; he must 
devote himself to the Avork from purely spiritual 
motives, and Avithout any Avorldly considerations 
Avhatever. To this 'Abdari adds the naive admoni- 
tion that the teacher should make no public pro- 
fession of his motives, as it is quite like ‘ the people 

1 Ibn Sa'd, vi. 120, line Sff. 

S Ib. p. 210, line 12 ; 21S, line 14. 

® Golaziher, JIuA. Studien, !i. 181 f. ; also quoted ns from 
' ancient writings,’ in Miwardi, Adab al-dunud vial-din, S tambnl, 
a.n. 1304, p. 71. 

■> Of. Lammens, Eludes, 800. 

® The hadiihs pro and con are brought together in the Ahl- 
wnrdt MSS, Berlin Royal Library, no. 146. 

® Bukhari, Ijdra, no. 16. That giving instruction in the 
Qur’an might have a pecuniary equivalent is shown by a story 
which relates how n man who was too poor to give his bride 
money or money’s worth as a wedding-present (maftr) was 
allowed by the Prophet to teach her several suras of the Qur’an 
In lieu thereof (Bukbiiri, A’ikdA, no. 40 ; of. Zurqani on Muwaffa, 

1 ’The present writer has not succeeded in tracing this regula- 
tion, as cited by Millik, in the Miiiaaffa. 

® Eetme africaine, xii. 281. 

".Kama Pashahzadah wrote a special risdla fi jawdz al- 
Istijar 'aid ta'lim al-Qur’an (Ablwnrdt, Berlin MSS, no. 4391. 

*° For this term, see W2K3I xiii. (1899) 49. 

'* 'Abdari, iladkhal, ii. 168, line IS. 


of our time’ to take him at his Avord, and deprive 
him of his material recompense.* Further, he 
must not let his continuance at Avork depend 
rigidly upon his being paid regularly. Should his 
alloAvance cease in any particular case, he must 
attend all the more zealously to the children of 
arents Avho, OAving to their poverty, have fallen 
ehind in their payments.® From the children 
themselves he must not receive presents AAUthout 
the knoAvIedge of tlieir parents or guardians.® In 
eneral, he must be satisfied that the money ten- 
ered him is above suspicion as to its source, and 
that it has not been gained dishonestly, or by 
methods obnoxious to religious precept ; bo should, 
for instance, have nothing to do Avith the money of 
a tax-gatherer. With respect to this counsel — it 
was, of course, simply a Avish — ^it is interesting to 
note the qualifying clause annexed to it, auz, that 
in such cases the teacher need not refuse money 
from the hands of the mother or grandmother of 
his pupil, so long as he can assure himself that the 
immediate source has the Avarrant of religious laAV.® 
But he must avoid all intercourse Avith fathers 
Avhose occupation is at A'ariance Avith the strict de- 
mands of religion ; and, as long as they make their 
living in that Avay, he must not greet them, or hold 
himself accountable to them.® 

Stories of the exorbitant charges made by emi- 
nent teachers come doAATi from every period, tnough 
it must be admitted that this applies only to those 
branches of learning Avhich Avere not in the strict 
sense religious. 

The grammarian Muhammad b. 'All al-MabramSn (fA.H. 345 
s=A.D. 950), pupil of Mubarrad, had a name for excessive avarice. 
He would not give instruction in the kitdb of SibUA’ah under a 
fee of one hundred din&rs.e Muhammad Shams al-dln al-Suyufi 
(iA.B. 80 S=a.p. 1405) charged a dirham for every line of the 
grammatical poem AlfiyyaA which comprises about a thousand 
lines. 

5. School administration. — Muslim literature 
treats in great detail of the teacher’s demeanour 
toAvards his scholars,® and the conditions applying 
to the conducting of schools. As regards the re- 
lation of teacher to pupil, the fundamental principle 
is the just and equal treatment of all scholars. 
Laith b. Mujahid affirms that at the Day of Judg- 
ment God Avill subject the schoolmaster to a special 
interrogation as to Avhether he maintained strict 
impartiality betAveen pupil and pupil, and that, if 
he lis found guilty in this respect, he Avill be set 
beside the Avorkers of iniquity.® A Avhole series 
of apparently trivial points relating to the child’s 
presence in school are brought by 'Abdari under 
the principle that no distinction shall be. made 
between children of the rich and children of the 
poor.*® Nor must the scholars be employed in the 
private service of the teacher’s household, AA’ithout 
the express sanction of their parents ; ** and from 
this it was argued that the teacher must not make 
use of orphan children for such Avork under any 
circumstances. *® 

It is the law in Islam that all teachers should be 
married ; *® a similar requirement is found in the 
Tfdmud.*® A typical indication of the ethical stand- 
oint of Eastern peoples is seen in the regulations 
esigned to obviate the very suspicion of evil com- 
munications. The rule that the Avork of elementary 
teaching must be done, not at the teacher’s OAvn 
* iladkhal, ii. 169. a Ib, 1. 846, line 14 ft. 

3 n. li. 161, line 17. 

4 mfn wajhin masturin bil-'ilml (iladkhal, ii. 159, at the foot). 
b lb. 100, line 2. 

8 Suyuja, Bughyat al-vm'dt, p, 74. 
a lb. 37.. 

6 Ghazali hae a short paragraph on the dddb mu'allim al-(ibydn 
(‘manners of the teacher of children’) in his Al-dddb fi-l-dirx 
(Hajmu'at, ed. §abrl nl-Kurdi, Cairo, a.h. 1328, p. 67), 

® Ibn Qutaiba, ‘Uyun al-akhbdr, p. 98, line 6. 

JO iladkhal, ii. 168, 162, 167. 

M Ibn Bassim, in Moshrig, x. 1084 ; Res. africaine, xli. 23& 

>2 iladkhal, ii. 166, line 19. 13 Ib. 167. 

J4 Miahn. Qidddsh. Iv. 18. 
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residence, but in a specially appointed public place 
{Jianut, pi. hawanlt) \nthin sight of the people was 
intended to prevent every suggestion of scandal.^ 
Nor could the halls of the mosques be used for this 
purpose, as little children might unwittingly defile 
the walls and flooring of the sacred edifice. This 

P rohibition was supported by a saying of the 
'rophet : ‘ Keep your boys ana your lunatics away 
from your mosques’ ; but the precept was not strictly 
observed in practice. It has been a favourite cus- 
tom from olden times to conjoin the elementary 
school and the public fountain (sabil ) ; the institu- 
tion of the latter is often combined with that of a 
school in the upper storey {maktab sabll). It is 
interesting to note 'Abdari’s criticism of certain 

E ractices common among teachers in his day. He 
olds it unworthy of the profession that a teacher, 
at the inauguration of his school — or afterwards, if 
he finds his undertaking insufficiently supported — 
should try to draw the attention and invite the 

E atronage of the public by setting up placards 
efore the school-gate. It is likendse unbecoming 
that a teacher, in requesting the parents to attend 
the school-festivals [afrah), should in his letters of 
invitation [auraq istV dhdnat) flatter them with 
high-flown epithets and titles, or compose the 
invitations in verse.® 

The pupils must also have their oflT-days. The 
school must be closed for two days of every w'eek, 
viz. Thursday and Friday, and also for a period of 
from one to three days before and after the 'Id 
festival.® The Thursday holiday gave occasion to 
the proverbial phrase, ‘ to be as happy as a teacher 
on Thursdays’ QcamS, fariha al-mu'addib hil- 
khamls).* The scholars are also granted a whole 
or partial holiday whenever any one of them has 
finally mastered a section of the Qur’an.® The 
parents of a boy who has succeeded in doing this 
celebrate the event by a festivity [israfa)^ and 
bestow upon the teacher a special gift, the accept- 
ance of which is not froivned upon even by the 
precisians. When a youth completes his study of 
the Qur’an, the occasion is celebrated in a feast 
called (in Mecca) iqlaba, or (in the Maghrib) 
takhrija? 'Abdari’s minute account of the more 
extravagant — and to him obnoxious — forms some- 
times assumed by these functions reveals an 
interesting phase of contemporary life. 

The question of corporal punishment was also 
discussed among those •vvitn whose educational 
methods we are now dealing. The ‘ rod ’ is re- 

f arded as a valuable auxiliary of the teacher’s art. 

'he ‘ strap ’ — quite characteristically — becomes an 
object of comparison : ‘ In the Prophet’s hand was 
a whip, like that used in school^ (ka-dirrat al- 
kuitab)—o. simile often employed.® The teacher is 
sometimes held up to dension by being described 
as ‘one who brandishes the whip’ {hamil dirra) 
and takes reward for the book of God.® Even the 
philosopher Ibn Slna, in his treatise on the educa- 
tion of children, speaks of the * assistance of the 
hand ’ {cd-isti'dna bil-yad) as a useful adjunct of 
instruction.^® The tutors of the young sons of 
khallfs did not spare the rod,®^ nor did the fathers 
disapprove. 

AI-Mubanad describes a scene in which the Khalit ‘Abdalmalik 
leads by the hand Prince ManT.an, ‘crying because of the whip- 
pinghis teacher hadpivenhim.’is Abu Jlatyam, preceptor of the 
Abb^id princes Amin and Ma’mun, was apparently given to a 

^ Ibn Bassam, in llathnq, x. 1084 ; iladkhal, IL 1C3 ; Rev. 
africaine, xli. 281. 

• Iladkhal, it 169 f. * Ib. 168. 

* Balawi, Kitdb Alif-bd, Cairo, a.H. 1287, i. 203. 

\ dfrieaine, xli. 284, at top. 

* We find also the term ixufhdqa (Iladkhal, iL 179, line 16). 
,*Snonck Hnrgronje, Ilikka, Hague, 18S9, li. 146; Margate, 
orate parti d Tlemeen, Paris, 1902, p. 246. 

» Uedal-ghiba, iii. 60, line 6 ; iv. 234, hne 9 ; v. 653, line I, 
M»rgoliouth, L 60, line 7 from foot. 

10 llOfh^, lx. 1074. 11 YSqut, i. 223. 

1* Kdmxl, p. 678, line 11. 


too drastic use of the ferule. On one occasion he chastised 
Prince Amin so severely as to make his arm black and bine. The 
prince complained to his father, and showed him the maimed 
arm. The fflialif invited the stem pedagogue to dinner; and 
when the latter, in no little apprehension, specified the offence 
for which the prince had been so sharply dealt with, the father 
reassured him with the words ; ‘ You are at liberty even to kill 
him : it were better that he die than remain a fool.'i 


A further form of punishment was ‘ keeping 
in’ ; but, in the one instance of this known to us, 
it is the father, not the teacher, who administers 
the correction.® 

It was to he expected that, in order to protect 
the children against the undue severity of irascible 
masters, Muslim jurisprudence would endeavour to 
regulate the penalties applied, both as to their 
form and as to their degree. It sanctioned corporal 
punishment, especially for religious ofi'ences,® but 
only in the case of children over ten years of age ; 
while, as to the amount of punishment, the extreme 
limit was variously laid down as between three ^ 
and ten ‘light strokes.’ Nor must the teacher 
resort to any instrument used by the judge in 
administering legal penalties (hadd). The Mad~ 
khal speaks severely of contemporary teachers who 
chastise ivith ‘dry almond rods, bushy palm- 
branches, Nubian switches, and even the instrument 
called the falaqa'^ (‘stocks’), and used for the 
bastinado. The supervision of the teacher in this, 
as in other matters, was assigned to the chief of 

E olice. In the directions drawn up for this officer 
e is instructed to he observant of the way in 
which children are treated at school, and to pro- 
tect them from maltreatment by hot-tempered 
teachers.® 

6. Education of g^rls. — It must be borne in mind 
that the maxims relating to the training and 
instruction of the young apply only to boys [sabl). 
The education of girls did not fall under these 
rules except in one single particular, viz. that, as 
set forth in the police directions recorded^ by Ibn 
Bassam, the female teachers of girls {mu'allim^ 
al~bandt) are to be more strictly looked after in 
regard to the poetical pieces which they set before 
their pupils.® While it was deemed necessary to 
instruct girls in moral and religious things, there 
was no desire to lead them through the portals of 
intellectual development. Woman’s proper sphere 
centres in the spindle,® and this requires no training 
in letters. Even the philosophic thinker and poet 
Abu-l-'Ala al-Ma'arri (t A.H. 449=A.D, 1057) en- 
dorses this maxim,® which became a veritable 
household n'ord in the ancient Muslim world, 
■rhe following utterance of the Prophet r^ardmg 
females — said to rest on the autliority of 'A'lsha-- 
is frequently quoted : ‘ Do not let them frequent 
the roofs ; do not teach them the art of writing ; 
teach them spinning and the surat al-nur.'^^ But 
it were surely preposterous to regard this sura 


1 Mulfd^ardt al-udabd, i. 30. 

2 Anhdni, ix. Ill, line 6 from foot. 

« f Af 1! J.U. 


3 In the instructions regarding the training of 
usualli" stated that ‘ they shall receive corporal pun^hmentio 
neglecting prayer from the age of thirteen ’(e.ff. Gmaii, » 
above); ui other versions (e.g. 3/tzdn al-f tidal, u. 3(H> i 


ferminu* o gwo is given as ten years. ..j-.a 

4 Tlie maximntn of three was deduced from the 6®“*“ .“7 
certain M&Iikite theologians ; see Qasfallani, x, 40, line li t 
Bukhari, Hulfarabun, no. 29). . , . 

B Iladkhal, ii. 165. Regarding the instrument of 
emplojed in Oriental schools, cf. the interesting 
illustrations (including thofalaqa), in the Rev. du moniemi^ 
man, xiii. (1910] 420-423, and xiv. [1911)67, from which weleam 
that in one Muslim country or another the vanous penaa 
mentioned by ‘Abdari were all in actual use. r> 

6 Ibn Khaldun, in ifashriq, x. 963 ; cf. i6. 966 ; Ibn Bassam, 
ib. 1034. 

8 Mnbamd*Kdma, 160. An almost verbally 
of the Rabbis occurs In the Bab. Talmud, foi. 6W. 

which cf. S. Krauss, Talmud. Arehdol. i. (Leipwg, 1910/ 
note 260. 

* Kremer, Cultufguchlehte, U. 133, th» 

10 MUdn al-CtUm, ii. 335. This ftadUA is repro doc^ t” tw 
Muttadr^ of (likim ns an authentic sajing of the Propnet- 
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{xxiv.)as suitable for the training of young prls, 
containing as it does the revelations -wnich refer to 
women of knowm or suspected immoral life. The 
most emphatic warnings of nil are uttered against 
teacliing women to write. Ibn Miskawaih (t A.H. j 
421 = A. 1). 1030), in spite of all his schoolinj' in philo- j 
sophy, finds nothing strange in this prohibition. In j 
his Jdimdan Khirad he adopts a pronouncement of | 
'Omar I. which, in counselling the stringent control j 
of women, lays an interdict upon their being taught j 
to write.’ 

It Is told of LuqmSn the saye that, when on one ooc-aslon he 
passed n school, and noticed that a pirl was being taught, ho 
asked, ‘For whom is this sword being polished ?’ implying, of 
course, that the girl would be her future husband’s ruin.2 It is 
not surprising to find this view reflected in the police instruc- 
tions handed down by Ibn Bass.^m ; ‘He [the teacher] must not 
Instruct any noman or female slave in the art of writing, for 
thereby would accrue to them only an increase of depravity.' 
It is a current saying that ‘ a woman wlio is taught to write Is 
like a serpent which is given poison to drink.’ 3 
Girls must bo kept from the study of poetical , 
literature; here there is no concession whatever, 
such os is made in the literary education of boys.'* 

These views, however, belong rather to the 
sphere of ethnology than to that of religion, and 
it would he absurd to regard them as expressing 
princiiiles inseparable from tlie fundamental teach- 
ings of Islam. The history of Muslim civilization, 
even in jieriods ■which show no deviation from the 
lino of .strict orthodoxy, would supply many a 
refutation of such a theor}’. When we bear in 
mind how many women had a share in the trans- 
mis.sion of haduh works,® we see the untenability 
of the view that in religious circles the art of 
■niriting was withheld from women on principle. 
Tlio daughter of Malik b. Anas was able to correct 
the errors of those who recited and transmitted 
lier father’s Muwatta.'^ That the rule against 
teaching women to write was of universal validity 
is disproved by the very name of a learned lady 
of Damascus, viz. Sitt al-katala (‘mistress of the 
writers’) bint ahid-farh, who supplied Jfisuf b. 
'Abdal-mu’min of Nabulfis vrith traditions.’ The 
learned woman is found even among remote tribes 
in the heart of the Southern Saliara, where women 
are apparently not prohibited from cultivating 
Muslim learning.® 

‘The nomnds of tliis region of the Sahara possess books, pre- 
cisely ns do the settlers ; nor do they abandon tliem even in 
their a-anderings ; their migratory habits do not prevent their 
devoting tliemsclves to intellectual activities, or allowing tlieir 
children, even girls, to share in such studies.’ s 

Above all, however, it is the position of women 
in the learned life of Andalusian Islam, as por- 
tr.aycd by such writers as al-MarrakusliI,’'’ and 
verified by the facts of literary history, that 
shows to what a small extent the prohibitory 
maxims were applied in actual religious practice. 

I MS in I.eyden Univ. Library, no. G40, p. 202. 

"Ibn Mas'ud, in Ibn l,Ia]ar nl-Hnitami, /’afiliri fadifftiypo, 
Cairo, ISO', p. OS, among other warnings against educating 
girls. 

^ Jlashrig, x. 10S5. Of. Muhammad ben Cheneb, ProverbfS 
ambfs de CAlgirie et du Maghreb, ii. (Paris, 1900) 2461., 
no. loss. 


* .I.ahir, Sag/In, I. 214, line 1 ; Ibn Bass.am, loe. eit. 

®Tlie Instances given in llio present writer’s JIu A. Studien, 
ii. 40S-407, might be largely added to. We take occasion to 
refer only to the many women mentioned by Ta) ol-din al-Subki 
(ta.u. 771 =a,d. 1370) among the sources of his knowledge ol 
tiadlUon; sec, e.g., IfabagAt alShafi'tyi'O, 1. 49, lines 10, 17; 
Bl. 16 ; 09. 7 ; 72. 10 ; 74. 12 ; 70. 6 ; SO. S from foot ; 62. S ; 107. 7 
from foot, etc. The number of women referred to as sources of 
tradition by abSuvu}! (f a-II. 9n=A.P. 1505) in the list ol his 
Jsnads (in appennlr to his Bughgat al-ica dt, pp. 440-401) is 
aurprisingly large. 

s Jladlhal, i. 179. 

’Ibn Itajab, ^abagat al-Ilandlnla (MS in Lelpiig Unlv. 
librar}-, Yollers, no. 70S), lol. llOa. 

* For a notable example from the 17th cent, see Bn. du 
mende musulman, xiv. [1011] 7. 

s IsinriH Ilamct, ' La Civilisation arabe en Afrique Centralc' 
(>f>. H). The author contrasts the ignorance prevalent among 
women In the Xorthern Sahara nitli the culture which is 
■"i.’wl.y. diffused among those of the Southern tribes (ib. 22). 

ta llut. of the Almohadrs\ cd. Doty. Leyden. ISSl, p. 270. 


Besides the women who attained eminence in 
various branches of science and literature, and 
especially in poetry, we find several ivho were 
active in civic service, as, c.g., ‘ Muzna (secretary 
to the Emir al-Nasir li-din-Allfih [t A.H. 358= 
A.D. 9C9]), the learned, gifted irith a beautiful 
handwriting.’* Such examples show at least that 
the prohibitive sayings referred to were a dead 
letter in practical life ; and they also prove that 
the education of women actually attained a verj’ 
high standard, and went far beyond the prescribed 
limit of the siirat al-niir. Hence the endeavours 
made ■within recent times in various parts of the 
Muslim world to raise female education to the 
level of Western civilization may be justified by an 
appeal to the past history of orthodox Islam. 

7 . Education in ethical and political writings. — 
The problem of elementaiy education has not been 
ignored in the literature of ethics and politics. 
The somewhat mechanical precepts of the older 
theological writings have been furnished with a 
deeper foundation in ethics and philosophy, and 
enriched with the ideas of a more xvorthy con- 
ception of life. As in ethics and philosophy 
generally, so also in education, we must recognize 
the powerful eflects of that Hellenistic influence 
which we have already noted in some matters of 
detail. Reference was made above to an educa- 
tional excursus which Avicenna (t A.H. 428= 
A.D. 1037) incorporated in his tractate on govern- 
ment [risulat al-siydsa).^ But Avicenna dealt 
with little more than the formal elements of tlie 
question, and it was really al-Ghazall (t A.H. 505= 
A.D. 1111) wlio lirst brought the problem of 
education into organic relation with a profound 
ethical system. Starting from the Hellenistic 
idea of the infant mind as a tabula rasa susceptive 
of objective impressions,’ he urges unon parents 
and teachers their solemn responsibility for the 
principles which they may stamp pennanently 
upon the young soul. TJie child is given them as 
a trust, and it is tlieir part to guard it well and 
faithfully. They must not only fill the young 
mind with knowledge, but — and Ghazilli lays 
special emphasis upon this — must seek to stimulate 
the child’s moral consciousness, and train him to 
the proprieties of social life.'* 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the discussion 
of problems in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion the literature of Western Islam (tlie Maghrib) 
takes the lead. In the East, it is true, Ghazali’s 
vigorous dissertation makes up for the more 
abundant products of the M'est, and has, more- 
over, had a great influence upon the latter. As 
early as the 4th cent. A.H., however, we find a 
reference to a work called Kitab nl-tafdila fi 
ta'dib al-mvta' allimin (‘On the Education of 
Pupils’), by 'All b. Muhammad b. Khaiaf al-QabisI 
(tA._n. 403= A.D. 1012), of Gabes in Southern 
Tunis,® who enjoyed a high repute as one of the 
Malikite traditional school.® The present ■writer 
has, however,^ sought in vain for any further 
mention of this presumably pedagogical u'ork of 
al-Qfibisi. In regard to the legal provisions bear- 
ing upon education, again, the great authority 

1 Al-BaWi, ed. (lodera, no. 1690 (Blit Arab. Bisp. vol. BL). 

- Published in the Arab magazine Jfatftriij, ix. 

3Cf. the Arabic proverb Al-ta'allum Ji-l-gighar ial-naqsh 
fi-l-hajar (‘Learning in youth is like engraving upon stone’), 
Jahif, Baydn, L 102, line 10 from foot. 

4 ’This most important treatise by Ghar.lIF has been translated 
into English and appreciatively criticized by D. B. Macdon jd, 
“nie Moral Education of the 'Vouiig among the Jluslims,’ in 
XV. [1005] 2S6-S04 ; cL also al-Ghazali, Lettre sur I’idu- 
cation dcs mfants, tr. by Muhammad ben Cheneb, in Rn. 
afrieaint, xiv. [1901] 241 1. 

3 Ralam Oikewise a native of the Maghrib), KitAb Alif-bd, 
1. 70, line 6. 

* Ibn KhalHkin, ed. Wustenfeid, GOttingen, 1835-40, no. 457 
(tr. de Slane. London, 1843-71, ii. 203) • Abu Bakr ibn Khair 
(Bibl. Arab. Ifisp. ix. x.), p. 290. 
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is Abu-l-Walld ibn Kushd the elder (f A.H. 620= 
A.D. 1126), qadi of Cordova, and grandfather of 
the famous philosopher of the same name (ue. 
Averroes). Abu Bakr ibn al-Arabi (tA.H. 543= 
A.D. 1148), qadi of Seville, who expounded his 
educational ideas in a work entitled Maraql 
al-zulfa (‘Stages of approach,’ i.e. to God), is also 
frequently indebted — even in his language — to 
Ghazall’s treatise. The Maraql is apparently lost, 
but numerous excerpts are quoted in a work by 
another Maghrib ^vriter, the Madkhal al-shar' 
al-sharif (‘Introduction to the Sublime Law’ of 
Muhammad ibn al-^ajj al-Abdari (f A.H. 737 = 
A.D. 1336-7). This work, which has in view the 
reform of Muslim life on the basis of the ancient 
Sunna, devotes a number of sections to the subject 
of education and training, and has on this account 
been used as one of the sources of the present 
article. It is worthy of remark that in the scheme 
of education set forth in 'Abdari’s quotations from 
the Mara^ of Ibn al-Arabi, the latter lays great 
stress upon hardening the body : the young should 
sleep in hard beds, and be trained in physical 
exercise ; they should be urged to bodily activity, 
and inured to pain by corporal punishment. He 
also pleads strongly for games and hours of 
recreation. 

If a child is kept from plaj’, and forced to work at his tasks 
without intermission, his spirit will be depressed ; his power of 
thought and his freshness of mind will be destroyed ; he will 
become sick of study, and his life will be overclouded, so that 
he will try all possible shifts to evade his lessons.’ 1 

Ghazali likewise had spoken emphatically on 
the evils of overpressure. Next in order after 
'Abdarl comes another Maghrib authority, Ibn 
Khaldun (fA.H. 808=a.d. 1405), renowned as a 
writer on the philosophy of history, who devoted 
great attention to educational problems, and 
especially to the spirit of primary education, its 
gradation, the metliodics of teaching the Qur’an 
and philological subjects, and even the question 
of school-books {mutan) ; ® a lucid account of his 
educational ideas will be found in D. B. Mac- 
donald’s Aspects of Islam.^ A work treating of 
married life {muqni' al-muhtaj fl addb al-ziwdj) 
by the Maghrib writer Abu-l-Abbas b. Ardun 
al-Zajli (+ A.H. 992=a.D. 1584) contains a long 
chapter on the education of children ; this was 
published recently by Paul Paquignon.^ Reference 
may also be made to a compendium of the maxims 
relating to education, the work of a Maghrib 
author whose name is not given ; it is based largely 
on the treatise of 'Abdarl, and has been published 
in the original, together with a French trans- 
lation, by the Algerian professor, Muhammad ben 
Cheneb.® 

A word may be added, for fullness’ sake, regarding the edu- 
cational ‘puido’ of Burhan al-din al-Zarnuji (c. A.n. 600= 
A.n. 1203), introduced into Europe under the title of Enchiridion 
Studiosifi This work, the author of which was a native of the 
Eiist, deals, not with primary education, but with the study of 
theology, and gives pious counsels tor the successful prosecution 
thereof. From the educational standpoint the 8i.\th chapter is 
worthy of attention, as It contains suggestions regarding the 
first steps in study, the amounts to be mastered m the early 
stages, the repetition of what has been learned, etc. The 
author, conformably to time-honoured maxims, advises students 
to begin a study so far as possible on a Wednesday, as it was 
on that day that God created Iight.l 

8. Modern movements towards reform. — So 
long as the social life of Islam remained im- 
pervious to Western influence, and even to-day 
in circles that are still unaffected by it, the 

1 1n Madkhal, iii. 312 ff. 

* ProUgomines, ed. Quatremtre, Paris, 1858, iii, 248 ; tr. de 
Slane, Paris, 1802-68, iii. 271 f. 

* New York, 1911, pp. 309-316. 

4 ilCBue du monde musulman, xv. [1911] 118-123. 

® ‘Notions de pSdagogie musulmane,’ Rev. afrieaine, xli. 
[1897] 269-285. 

* ed. Caspar!, I-eipzig, 1838. 

7 Ta'Jim al-mv.ta'allvmXanq ol-ta’olium, with a commentary 
by Shaikh ibn Isma'il 'Ali (dedicated to Sultan Murad ni. [1674- 
1595}), Maimaniyj-a Printing Office, Cairo, A.H. 1811, p. 81. 


instruction of the young proceeded mainly on the 
lines laid down in the older theological ivritings 
(see above, § 2 ). The best descriptions of this tra- 
ditional stage are found in the ivorks of E. Lane'^ 
and Snouck Hurgronje* (for Arabic countries), 
and H. Vdmb^ry® (for Turkey proper).^ But, 
while this primitive and patriarchal form of in- 
struction still holds its place — even amid the influ- 
ences of foreign culture with which it will have 
nothing to do — there has meanwhile arisen in 
various Muslim countries a system of education 
which comes more and more into harmony with 
modern requirements. The new movement was 
initiated by the Egyptian pasha Muhammad 'All, 
the founder of modern Egypt, whose educational 
reforms, begun in 1811, were at first, it is true, 
of a somewhat circumscribed character. A further 
advance was made in 1824 by the erection of train- 
ing schools in various departments, and the move- 
ment was partially organized and consolidated in 
1836.® On this basis all branches of education 
have made rapid progress in Egypt. In Turkey, 
the reform of primary education was inaugurated 
in 1845, under Sultan 'Abdulmajid, by the institu- 
tion of the so-called Rushdiyya schools, whilein 1868 
his successor, 'Abdul 'Aziz, established a lyceum 
in Galata-Serai.® But, in spite of ceaseless eflbrts 
to raise the standard and widen the scope of edu- 
cation throughout Turkey, the results still fall far 
short of a general diffusion of knowledge, and in 
many parts of the Ottoman Empire there has been 
no advance whatever upon the crude institutions 
of primitive times. It should be added, however, 
that in Turkey and elsewhere the more liberal- 
minded Muhammadans, in default of adequate 
institutions of their own, send their children of 
either sex to non-Muslim schools established by 


European and American agencies. 

It will be readily understood that, in countries 
under European rule having a Muslim population. 


likewise,® the respective administrations have de- 
voted great efforts to the task of bringing the 
native educational methods nearer to the standards 
of modern culture. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Muhammadan subjects of the Russian empire 
(Tatars) are spontaneously and independently mak- 
ing strenuous and successful efforts to develop a 
modern system of education,® and, under the leader- 
ship of enlightened co-religionists, are able, in all 
social and intellectual concerns, to combine an 
unswerving loyalty to their faith with an earnest 
striving after progress on modern lines. The ad- 
vance thus being made in various branches of 
education embraces also the instruction of girls, 
which is coming to be recognized more and more 

1 Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians^, i.(Londoni 
1871) ch. ii. (‘ Early Education’), p. 73 S. 

3 Mekka, ii. 14311. For East India, cf. the same writer’s ue 

AtUhers, Leyden, 1894, ii. Iff. .onw 

B Sittenbilder aus dem Morgenlande, Berlin, 1876, p. L!U u. 

4 Cf.also Voyages du Chevalier Chardin en Perse, ed. Langlos, 

Paris, 1811, iv. 224 ff. , ^ 

® Cf. Dor, L'lnstruction publique en Egypte,, Paris, 1872 , 
Takoub Artin Pasha, L'lnstruction publique en Egypte, Far^ 
1890. The latest statistical information regwding Muslim ana 
Coptic education in Egypt is given in a little work entiwca 
Al-ta'Vimfi Mi^r, Cairo, A.a 1329, by Shaikh ‘Ali Jusuf. 

8 The main particulars are given by Carra do vaux, jju 
Doefrins de f'/stom, Paris, 1909, p. 210 ff. n.—x 

7 On the present state of Muslim education in India, see Jievue 

du monde musulman, xv. [1911] 118-123. . , 

8J. G. Hookman, ‘ L’Enseignement aux Indes 
N4erlandaisea,’ in Bibliothique Coloniale ZnUmationale (insci- 
tut Colon. Intern., Brussels), 9th sen, jol. i. -nWimie 

8 See Molla Aminoff, ‘Les Progrts de I’lnshuotion pubBque 
Chez les Musulmans msses,’ in iter, du motv^ 

247-263, 205 ; Sophie Bobrovnikoff, ‘Moslems in Eussia, m sne 
Moslem World, ed. Zwemer, i. (1911) 16 ff. 
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as a matter of vital moment for the Muhammadan 
world. The more important phMea and incidents 
of the Avhole movement are chronicled in the Rcmie 
du mondt musulman (Paris, since 1906), which 
deals with all Muslim countries, and has now 
completed its sixteenth volume. 

Among specifically Muhammadan tendencies 
making for educational reform, we ma^ mention 
the Bfiui movement, which arose in Persia in 1844 
(sec art. Bab, BabIs, vol. ii. p. 299 fif.), and wdiich, 
as Bahfi’ism, has since then been constantly ex- 
tending its influence. From the outset the prin- 
ciples of this sect have embraced an endeavour to 
raise primary education to a higher level and 
to relieve it of its long legacy of prejudice- 
aims which have been most strenuously pursued 
by the Baha’i. Their more exalted conception of 
woman and of her function in family life, and 
their abolition of the restraints placed upon the 
female sex by ancient convention, are naturally 
coupled with eftbrts to improve the education of 
girls. 

With the progress of primary education the 
development of the higher grades of instruction 
goes hand in hand. In many parts of the JIuslim 
world, indeed, the Latter has outstripped the 
former. A considerable number of colleges^ for 
the study of special subjects — military, medical, 
legal, and technical— and designed primarily to 
meet economic and political requirements, have 
been established, and in some centres these are 
combined to form a kind of university (d&r al- 
funiin).^ A large institution, designed to perform 
the function of a university, was quite recently 
erected in Cairo® (President-Keotor, Prince Ahmed 
Fu’ad Pasha, great grandson of Muhammad ’Ali). 
In Aligarh, India, the endeavour to form the 
academy founded there in 1875 into a university 
is within sight of success— a movement which, 
with Agha Khan at its head, finds generous sup- 
port among adherents of Islam throughout India.® 
Teheran likewise has a college which does its work 
under the style of a dar aUfunun, By way of 
providing stepping-stones towards such higher in- 
stitutions, efiective progress is being made in 
Turkey and Egypt with the system of preparatory 
or i'rfdrfi schools. 

These institutions are all conducted according 
to detailed instructions of the respective Govern- 
ments, and the instructions are printed and made 
public. Various reforms, especially in regard to 
the system of examination and granting diplomas, 
have been recently ellected by the Government in 
the great madrasci of the Azhar mosque in Cairo, 
in which the study of the various branches of 
theology is pursued on traditional lines; as also 
in the schools associated with that madrasa at 
Tante (the Ahmediyya mosque), Damietta, and 
Alexandria.* The need for reform in higher theo- 
logical education has asserted itself also in more 
sequestered localities.® Among other agencies 
aiming at the diffusion of culture among Muham- 
madans, mention maybe made of the Khalduniyyn 
institution at Tunis,® which takes its name from 
the _Ibn Khaldun referred to above. All these 
manifold activities are but so many endeavours 

1 As reparda Turkey, cf. M. H.irtmann, Unpolilische Briefe 
aus der Suriei, Leipzig, 1910, p. 127 H. 

2 Rtv. du monda musulman, xiii. [1911] 1-29. The couraes 
eiven in Cairo University by native and European scholars 
(Guidi, Littmann, Nallino, etc.) in Arabic have now been 
published. 

3/6. xiii. £70-673; ns to the objects of the university, cf. t5. 

xiT. noil) icon. ’ 

* P. Arminjon, L'Ensexgnpntnt, la doctrine, tt la vie dans let 
univenitls musulmanet d’£gt>pte, Paris, 1907. 

®A8, e.g., in Bukhara; cf. Bev. du monde musulman, liv. 
(19113 143. 

®The ofliciai organ of this eatabUshment is Al-madrata, 
edited by ■Abdnlmzraq nl-Nitisi ; it contains reports of the 
courses in the various subjects taught in the Institution. 


to arouse, strengthen, and apply in practice, among 
the Muhammadan peoples, tnc conviction that their 
religion does not prohibit them from rising to the 
demands of a progressive civilization, or pursuing 
the intellectual life. 

IJTERATIJBE. — This has been given fully in the footnotes. 

I. Goldziheh. 

EDUCATION (Persian).— The Persians, like 
all other Orientals, attached high value to educa- 
tion, so that Hormazd (afterwards Hormisdas IV.) 
could reply to his teacher, the sage Buzurjmihr, 
that ‘ wisdom is the best thing, for tlie sage is the 
greatest among the great ’ (Shak-namah, tr. Mohl, 
Pari.s, 1876-78, vi. 425), and the Pahlavi Fandnd- 
makn Vajorg-Mitro (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behramji 
Sanjana [under the title Ganjcshdyagdn], Bombay, 
1885, p. 11) makes the same sage say : ‘ Education 
makes man noble, . . . education is a corrector of 
man ’ ; while the 9th cent. Dinkart (ed. and tr. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., p. 585) declares that 
‘men ought to raise themselves to illustrious 
positions by worldly knowledge and by education, 
(wliich enables them) to read and write.’ So vital 
was this matter, especially as regards religion, that 
even an adult was advised by Buzurjmihr (Panefna- 
mak, p. 21) to spend a third of every day and 
night ‘ in getting religious training ana in asking 
sensible questions of pious men,’ the second third 
being devoted to agriculture, and the remainder to 
eating, sleeping, and recreation. The legal code 
of the Avesta, in like manner, enjoins that the 
‘ holy word ’ (m&6ra spenta) be pronounced to those 
who come ‘ seeking (religious) instruction ’ {xratu- 
cinah[Vend. iv. 44]), and it is especially mentioned 
as a desirable characteristic of children that they 
be ‘ of good understanding’ {hvlra [Yasna, Ixii. 6 ; 
YaSi, xiii. 134]). 

Thus far there is the unity of all generalities ; 
but, ivhen we turn to the data concerning the 
actual training of children, much confusion con- 
fronts us. The reason doubtless is that, just as in 
modern times, education was not absolutely uni- 
form ; and, in addition, the passages on which we 
must rely are largely concerned (especially in the 
classical authors) with the early training of royal 
children; while some accounts, notably those of 
Xenophon’s Cgropcndia, are not free from the sus- 
picion of exaggeration in the interests of political 
romance. 

The Vendidad states (xv. 45) that the care 
{6ru9ra) of the child should last seven years. Until 
the age of four (Bahram Giir, Shah-namah, v. 400), 
five (Herod, i. 136), or seven (Valer. Max. ii. 6), the 
infant passed his time in the women’s apartments, 
and bis first training was received from women 
and eunuchs (Plato, Legg. 695 A ; cf. the pseudo- 
Platonic A IcibiadesPrimus, 121 D). From live untD 
seven the child should be under its father’s tuition 
[Shdyast Id-Skdyast, v. 1 [West, SBE v. 290]), 
although, as in the case of Bahram Giir, who was 
sent to Arabia in infancy (Shah-ndmah, loc. cit . ), 
this rule was not always observed. Real instruction 
began about the age of seven (Bahram Gur), or 
even as early as five (Herod, i. 136 ; Strabo, p. 733), 
and lasted until the age of twelve (Bahram Gur, 
Avho, however, seems to have been exceptionally 
brilliant), fifteen (Artaxshir PSpakan, the founder 
of the Sasanian empire [Kurndmak-t Artaxshir-i 
Pdpakdn, ed. and tr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bom- 
bay, 1896, p. 5]), sixteen or seventeen (Xenophon, 
Gyropced. i. ii. 8), twenty (Herod, i. 136), or even 
twenty-four (Strabo, p. 733) ; but all essential in- 
struction should be given by parents to their 
children by the age of fifteen [Pandnamak, p. 25). 
It was a man’s duty to instruct his chUd, for thus 
it might rise to some superior station in life {Dink. 
ed. Sanjana, p. 263) ; and he should teach not only 
his child, but his wife, his countrymen, and himself 
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(this probably refers especially, as Sanjana re- 
marks, to religious rather than secular knowledge ; 
see Andarj-l Atiirpat., ed. and tr. Peshotan Beh- 
ram ji Sanjana, Bombay, 1885, p. 2) ; while it is 
enjoined upon him : ‘ If you have a son, send him 
to school from his early years, for education is the 
light-giving eye of man ’ (ih. p. 6). The Pandnamak 
(p. 25) adds a further inducement for a parent to 
teach his child to practise virtue and to shun vice : 
‘Those parents that give a certain amount of 
education of this kind to their children obtain their 
recompense from whatever good deeds their children 
do ; but those that do not give it draw upon their 
own heads whatever iniquities their children, devoid 
of the strength it affords, commit.’ It is also espe- 
cially recommended to marry one’s daughter ‘ to 
an intelligent and learned man ; for her union with 
such a person is like the seed sown in a fertile soil 
and producing grain of a superior quality {Andarj, 
p. 7). 

In its original extent the Avesta contained 
accounts of the subjects and methods of education, 
but these records have now vanished, and the sole 
information regarding them is contained in the 
Dlnkart (viii. xxii. 2 ; xxxvii. 4 [tr. West, SBE 
xxxvii. 77, 114]). 

The former of these Dinkaii passages— on the second section 
of the Ganabd-sar-nijai Nask — contained information ‘about 
arrival at the period for the teaching of children by a guardian 
or father, and the mode of his teaching ; . . . the sin due to 
not teaching a child who is to be taught, and whatever is on 
the same subject.’ The other passage— on one of the con- 
cluding sections of the Buspdram touches on matters 

pertaining to * the association of priestly instructor and pupil, 
and their meritoriousness together ; the fame of the priestlj' 
instructor for priestly Instruction, and that of the disciple for 
every kind of learning derived from the priestly instructor, and 
every kind that the priestly instructor imparts to the pupil ; 
and the happy etfects of the priestly instructor, of every kind. 
In similar matters.' 

According to a famous passage of Herodotus 
(i. 136 ; cf. Strabo, p. 733), Persian boys were taught 
‘ three things only — to ride, to shoot, and to speak 
the truth ’ ; and it is clear from Strabo’s account 
that their training was physical rather than mental. 
The Iranian sources imply (as was doubtless the 
case) that intellectual instruction was carried to a 
far higher degree. Thus Artaxshir Papakan ‘ be- 
came so proficient in literary knowledge, riding, 
and other arts, that he was renowned throughout 
Pars ’ {Kdmamak, p. 5) ; and for Bahram Gur were 
chosen three teachers : one for the prince’s instruc- 
tion in letters ; the second to teach him falconry, 
battledore, archery _, swordsmanship, vaulting, and 
‘ to hold his head high among the brave ’ ; and the 
third to acquaint him with all royal and adminis- 
trative duties (Shah • ndmah, v. 401 f.). Some 
idea of the mental attainments which the beau 
ideal of a Persian prinse was supposed to possess 
may be gleaned from the examination of Hormazd, 
on the completion of his education, by Buzurjmihr 
(ih. vi. 425-430). 

Strabo states (loc. cit.) that the Persian boys 
were trained in companies of fifty each ; and 
Xenophon (Gyropced. i. ii. 2ff.) ascribes to the 
Persians an elaborate system of education, which 
however, is probably far from being historic. 

According to him, the Persians were the onli’ nation who 
taught their future citizens from the very first to abstain from 
evil and to do good. They had a ‘ free market,' from which all 
trading was excluded as causing a confusion inimical to good 
training ; and of its four parts one was occupied by children, and 
another by youths. Both classes were divided into twelve parts, 
aged men directing the children, and men of mature years the 
youths. The children studied justice as the Greek schoolboys 
studied their letters, and the most of their time was passed in 
holding mock courts. Besides this, the children learned self- 
control (trui^poinJn)), and to all this training they were subject 
until the age of sixteen or seventeen, when they were graduated 
into the number of the youths, their duties now being of a more 
practical nature, such as mounting guard, hunting, warlike 
exercises, and tests of endurance, this period of their lives last- 
ing twenty-five years. The whole account seems to be a thinly- 
veiled picture of what Xenophon would gladly have seen carried 
into actual effect in Greece. 


Persian children of noble and princely families 
were often educated at court (Xenoph. Anah. i. 
ix. 3, Gyropced, VIII. vi. 10), although it was by 
no means unusual for high-bom children to be sent 
for their training to other families of rank, as was 
the case -with Zames ( J am), the second son of Qubad 
(Procopius, de Bell. Pers. i. 23), and with Bahram 
Gut, the latter being educated in Arabia (Shah 
namah, v. 400). Tutors for the latter prince were 
sought from all civilized countries, including Greece, 
India, China, and Arabia, the choice being finally 
awarded to two sages from the country last-named 
(ib. p. 398 f.). Besides this, we are told by Clemens 
Alex. (Pwd. i. 7) that the Persians had ‘royal 
pedagogues ’ (/SotrlXewt uaiBayioyol), who, four in 
number, were chosen from all the Persians by the 
king and placed in charge of the instruction of his 
children. The psendo-Flatonic Alcibiades Primus 
(loc. cit. ) adds that these men were appointed when 
the princes had reached the age or fourteen, and 
details their duties as follows : 

The first, who was ‘the most wise,’ taught the ‘magic’ 
(nayeta) of Zoroaster, ‘ which is the service of the gods,’ and 
royal duties ; the second, who was ‘ the most just,’ taught the 
child to practise truthfulness throughout life ; the third, who 
was ‘ the most prudent,’ taught control of all passions and con- 
tempt of bodily pleasure ; and the fourth, who was ‘ the most 
manly,’ taught the prince to be fearless and brave (cl. the three 
teachers of Bahram Gur, though their branches of instruction, 
03 noted above, were quite different from those detailed in the 
Greek source). 

Of the personal relations between teacher and 
pupil there is little record in the extant Iranian 
texts, although, from the respectful and affectionate 
attitude maintained towards the instructor in the 
Skdh-ndmah, it is to be infen'ed that the feeling 
between the two was one of tenderness and devo- 
tion. It has alrea^ been observed that a section 
of the lost Avesta Jaiispdram Nask devoted atten- 
tion to ‘ the association of priestly instructor and 
pupil, and their meritoriousness together’ (Link. 
VIII. xxxvii. 4) ; and the Avesta, as now preserved, 
itself has a significant indication of the closeness of 
this relation (YaSt, x. 116 f.) : 

‘ Twentyfold is MiPra [here the godling of alliance and fldelifrj 
betw'een two friends from the same district; thirtyfold between 
two from the same community ; lortyfold between two from the 
same house ; fiftyfold between two from the same room ; sbrty" 
fold between two from the same priestly gild ; stventyfold be- 
tween priesUy pupil and priestly teacher (aeBrya oeBra-paiti); 
eightyfold between son-in-law and father-in-law; ninetyfold 
between two brothers ; hundredfold between parentsand child; 
thousandfold between two countries ; ten thousandfold is MiPra 
to him who is of the Mazdaj’asnian religion.’ 

LiTERATtJBK. — Brisson, de Regio Persarum Prineipatu, ed. 
Lederlein, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 165 ff., 429 ff., 510; Rapp, in 
Z£>ve XX. (1866) 103-107 ; Modi. Education among the Anoenf 
Iranians, Bombay, 1905 : KaraJca, Bist. of the Parsis, London, 
1884, vol. i. ch, VI. ; Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New 
York, 1906, pp. 379 f., 427. LOUIS H. GKAY. 

EDUCATION (Roman).— The history of 
Roman education is that of an evolution from a 
simple to a complex and comparatively encyclo- 
paedic kind of instruction ; from what we should 
call ‘primary’ education through a stage when 
‘secondary’ education was gradually combined 
■with higher learning of a ‘University’ stamp; 
from the ancient discipline of the home to an Im- 
perial system of officials appointed under the cog- 
nizance of the Emperor ; from an unpaid instruction 
by parent or slave to an organization where,_at 
least in the higher grades, large salaries ivere paid ; 
and from a narrowly Roman training to a cosmo- 
politan culture. To illustrate the development in 
biological terms, there was an original Roman 
strain, there was subsequent crossing ■with Greek 
influences, accompanied by vigorous adaptation to 
environment, and followed gradually by a fixing 
of the type, which became more and more enete. 
So practical a people as that of Rome was certain 
to have its own way of fitting each new generation 
for the struggle ana duties of life, and the equip- 
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ment wliich was sufficient for the burgher of a city- 
State needed wide expansion before it could suit 
the citizen or civil servant of a world-Enn)ire. 
TJte altering aims and methods of Roman educa- 
tion are easily discernible in a chronological survey 
of the subject, which may be conveniently exam- 
ined in three stages : 

(1) Earlier period— Kepublican times, to the age of the 

Punic Wars, c. 240 B,c, 

(2) Middle period— e. 240 B.c. to the reign of Hadrian, 

A.D. 120. 

(3) Final period— from a.d. 120 to the end of the Empire. 
One may at once point out that, amidst the 

ferment of the fresh ideas of Hellenic culture, 
Eoman education was most progressive in the 
middle period, while in the later period the rhetori- 
cal training, on the contrary, became stereotyped ; 
that is to say, education in the end ceased to secure 
so well the practical aims which it previously had 
in view, ana the acceptance of traditional culture 
and methods as absolute rendered the system im- 
pervious to health-giving conceptions of change 
and advance. 

I. Earlier period — to the Punic Wars. — For the 
earlier centuries of the city, evidence regarding 
education is scanty and untrustworthy. 

Not much value can he attached to statements of a later age 
about the school attendance of Romulus and Remus at Gahii 
(Pint. Romul. vi.), about Numa’s Sabine training, or about the 
education, partly in Greek, given to Servius Tullius (Oic. de 
Rep. II. xxi.). The adianced culture of Etruria, we know, 
influenced Roman religion and customs; but the probability 
of its having influenced Roman education (Cic. de Div. i. xli. 02 ; 
Jullien, Lee Professeuri de lUt. etc., pp. 29-33), and, in fact, the 
state of general education In regal times, are matters beyond 
our ken. It is true that Mommsen considers reading and writ- 
ing to have been widely spread in Rome at an early period 
(Rbm. Geseh. i. 211 f. fEng. tr., 1876, i. 224)); but even so one 
cannot positively assert the existence in the 6th cent. B.o. of 
schools at Rome regularly attended by girls of mature years, 
although that would be the literal inference from Livy’s account 
of Virginia going to school among the shops of the forum (Liv. 
III. xliv. ; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. xi. xxviii.) ; nor can one on 
similar evidence positiveiy assert the existence of schools at 
Kalerii and Tusculuni in the times of Camillus (Liv. v. xxvii., 

VI. XXV.). 

Tlie character of education, however, during 
many generations of the older Republic can be 
readily grasped. The clearest conception of it is 
to be obtained from what Plutarch tells us [Cat. 
Maj. XX.) of the way in which Cato brought up his 
son. Although this applies to the period of the 
Punic Wars, yet Caws rigid attachment to tra- 
ditional usage impels one to take it as representa- 
tive of the education after the ancestral fashion 
which preceded the Punic Wars. Cato kept a 
slave to teach the elements to the young people in 
his establishment ; but he disliked the notion of 
having his own son scolded or reprimanded by an 
inferior so jie himself undertook the training of 
his boy in literature, law, and gymnastics (oih-dj 
fijv 'fpa.jj.ixa.TKrrijs, airrht Si vonoSiSdicTijs, oSrSs Si 
'/vpvaerr/it). The physical education was in riding 
and the use of weapons, boxing, and exercises 
likely to test endurance. "With his own hand and 
in large letters he wrote out historical narratives 
for the boy’s use, and showed such scrupulous re- 
gard for decency of behaviour and language in the 
interests of the youth’s moral welfare that Plutarch 
expressly alludes to the noble work of moulding a 
young life to virtue. 

This practical, physical, and moral training was 
long in vogue. The younger Pliny regretfully re- 
calls those happy ages when instruction was more 
a matter of the eye wian of the ear, and his concise 
formula expresses a central feature of the primitive 
training — ‘ suns cuique parens pro magistro ’ {Ep. 
Vin. XIV. 6), as does Seneca’s allusion to the 
‘domestic magistrates’ [de Ben. iii. 11) as agents 
of education. _ Close companionship of parent and 
son characterized the manners of times which en- 
comraged youths to listen to a father’s discussion 
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of legal questions raised by his clientes in the 
atrium, to take part in his religious observances 
as camilli, to attend him to the senate (as was the 
usage at one period), to hear momentous speeches 
delivered, and even to accompany seniors to dinner- 
parties, where they might sometimes chant the 
praises of bygone heroes (Cic. Brut. xix. 75, Tusc. 
Bisp. rv. ii. 3; Val. Max. II. i. 10; Varro ap. 
Non. 77, s.v. ' .issa voce ’), and where their very 
presence might prove a salutary check upon 
licence (Plut. Q. Bom. xxxiii.), on the principle 
worthily formulated by J uvenal — ‘ maxima debetur 
puero reverentia’ (xiv. 47). 

In the Latin sense educatio was applied to the 
process of training a child how to live — how to 
confront the problems of material existence (Varr. 
ap. Non. 447, 33, s.v. ' Educere ’ : ‘ educit obstet- 
nx, educat nutrix, instituit paedagogus, docet 
magister’). In this sense, education began with 
the father’s recognition of the nervly-born infant’s 
right to live, which was conceded if he formally 
raised it in his arms ; and most of this early care 
for the young fell to the mother or to near Idns- 
women, or, in an increasing degree as society de- 
veloped, to nurses. In the time of the Empire, 
Tacitus could still use the phrase ‘ in sinu matris 
educari ’ ; and it should be remembered that a 
Eoman matron was well equipped to impart sound 
physical, moral, and often intellectual training to 
sons and daughters. Her position was one of 
greater dignity than that of the Athenian wife, 
and some have ventured to think that ‘ the whole 
social fabric was moulded by the forceful character 
of house-mothers in the serene atmosphere of the 
home’ (C. W. L. Launspach, State and Family in 
Early Borne, 1908, p. 199). This is but a modem 
version of that ‘ repment of women ’ (ywaiKOKparla) 
which so alarmed Cato (Plut. Cat. Maj. viii.). 

Although primitive usape preferred that mothers should 
suckle their own babes, there is good evidence for the early 
emploiinent of both foster-mothers and dry nurses. At a later 
period the number of nurses employed can be gaugfed from the 
records of 'mecriptions (see ‘Monumenta columbariomm,’ in 
CIL vi. 4362, 4467, 6323, 6324, 8941-43 ; cf. occurrences of nutrix 
and similar words in Indexes of the OIL ix. and x., under 
•Parentelae et neeessitudines’). Their importance was not 
restricted to questions of the proper feeding of infants, although 
this was not overlooked by the Romans (Varro, Cato [for older 
readings Catue or Capys), aut de liberie educandis, cited Aul. 
Gell. IV. xix. : Nonius, 201, s.v. ' Cepe '). It was recognized that 
they bad much power in shaping the character for better or 
worse, and in securing the avoidance of many bad habits, foolish 
beliefs, and objectionable pronunciations. This is the reason 
for the stress laid upon the choice of a nurse in Quintilian and 
in the de Educatione Puerorum ascribed to Plutarch. 

About the age of seven a Roman boy in the 
earlier period came more definitely under his 
father’s tuition, to be taught on the lines which 
we have seen were followed by the elder Cato — 
namely, the elements of reading, writing, and 
reckoning, and such bodily exercises as would best 
! fit him for military service. Boys belonging to the 
simpler and more agricultural times of Rome also 
took part in farm-work and in the rural religious 
ceremonials ; while girls learned, under their 
mother, spinning and other domestic accomplish- 
ments, except the menial tasks of corn-grinding 
and cookery. The two main careers w'ere war 
and politics ; and the object was to train a man of 
action, with no claims to rival the intellectual and 
aesthetic accomplishments of an Athenian, but 
weU-deyeloped in body, reverential towards the 
gods, mindful of ancestral custom {mos maiorum), 
regardful of the laws which he learned as a boy 
by rote from the Twelve Tables (Cic. de Leg. n. 
xxiii. 59), inclined, therefore, by the force of pre- 
cept and example to follow virtues like obedience, 
temperance, braveiy, and industry, which may 
always be inculcated independently of an organized 
system of education, if parents can be relied upon 
to perform their duty. There was nothing more 
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distinctive of the native Roman education than its supplied the need of a litera^ text for Roman 
training of character, and the store set by morality schools by translating the Odyssey into Latin 
— e.g. modesty (rd 5’ al^xpi- tGv fnjfidruiy odx ^rrov saturnians. It remained in use till the days of 
evha^eiffOai rod iraidds rrapSvTos ^ tuu lep&p irapdiviav Horace. The period of Livius was evidently one 
ds 'Eo-TtdSas koKowi [PJut, Cat. Maj. xx.] ; cf. of educational activity ; for he and Ennius, Sue- 
Cicero’s terms of praise ‘ adulescenti pudentissimo tonius says, were poets and ‘ half-Greeks,’ but at 
et in primis honesto ’ [pro Cluent. lx. 165j) ; or obe- the same time teachers who gave instruction in 
dience (Dion. Hal. iJom. ii. 26). In fact, the both languages (de Gram. i,). Another sign of the 
outstanding qualities in a model young Roman times was the opening, about 231 b.g., by Sp. 
may be taken, as summarized in Cicero’s words, as Carvilius, of the first school where regular fees 
‘self-control combined with dutiful affection to were charged. Apparently as early as 173 e.c. 
parents and kindliness towards kindred ’ (‘ modestia the teaching of_ Epicurean philosophy had excited 
cum pietate in parentes, in sues beneuolentia ’ [de so much attention that the Government, alarmed 
Off. II. xiii. 46]). Such Avere the moral results at its seductive plausibility, banished tAVo of its 
attained by an education entrusted Avithout reserve professors. Soon after, Aemilius Paulus brought 
to the familia, in consonance Avith a characteristic- the royal library from Macedon to Rome (Plut. 
ally Roman regard for the joa^rfayjototos. By the Aem. Paul, xxviii. ; Isid. Grip. VI, v. 1), and the 
time that a youth reached the age of 20, a training access of the ‘Scipionic Circle’ to its volumes 
deemed adequate for all likely calls upon him had must have influenced education, as it did litera- 
been given through the home, through exercise, ture. The residence of the thousand Achiean 
through the companionship and experience of hostages in Italy for sixteen years after 167 B.o. 
seniors, and through observation of tlie ways of is memorable, not only for the intellectual stimulus 
men in the forum. The formal training of the so given, but also for the recorded advice tendered 
mind, at first often undertaken by a father himself, by the most famous of the hostages, Polybius, to 
tended, as claims on time became more insistent, the younger Scipio — that he should take advantage 
to be delegated to a cultured slave, acting under of the educational facilities obtainable owing to 
the parental superAusion. the number of Greek teachers in Rome (Polyb. 

While robust frames, disciplined minds, stolid XXXli. x.). Nearly at the same date Crates, the 
gravity, and unyielding courage bore testimony to renoAvned librarian of Pergamum, came on an 
the strength of the ancient upbringing, it had its errand of state from King Attains, and, being 
defects. It provided little to induce refinement, detained in Rome oAving to a broken leg, spent 
artistic tastes, or kindlier emotions. It produced some time in lecturing. A man of broad soholar- 
a Cato, ready to recommend the prompt sale of a ship, he so improved the method of teaching by 
slave Avorn out by faithful service, or a Mummius, his lectures on Greek literature that Suetonius 
who sacked Corinth Avithout compunction, and saAv declares him to have been the introducer of ‘ gram- 
nothing extraordinary in laying doAvn a stringent mar ’ (de Gram. ii. ). MeanAvhile Greek philosophy 
condition that his contractors for transporting un- and rhetoric Avere making great headAvay — too 
rivalled masterpieces of Greek art to Rome should much headAvay in the eyes of many patnotio 
replace any lost or damaged en route I Yet, despite Romans; for in 161 the j?Aitosopkt and rAeior^ 
Rmitations, it Avas an admirable method of training Avere banished, probably for reasons similar to 
patriotic warriors ; and it yielded the constancy those Avhich in 92 B.C. prompted the censors 
and ener^ requisite for the victors in the Punic Ahenobarbus and Crassus to interdict the rMores 
Wars. Leaving such liberty to the family, and Latini, namely that, in handling rhetonc, they 
escheAving State infringement upon private instruc- did not lecture in Greek and according to genuine 
tion, the older Rome succeeded in draAving the Greek methods, but transferred their attention to 
bonds of citizenship closer than Greece had done Latin, and reared students in a cheap ‘ , 

through theories of systematized education. impudence.’ A similar distrust animated Latos 

2. Middle period — 240 B.C.-A.D. 120. — The most hostility to letting the dangerously brilliant 
momentous alien factor in the development of philosopher Cameades prolong his diplomatic visit 
Roman education Avas the influence of Greece, and continue his discourses in 155 B.O. In hue. 
The Avhole action of Hellenic culture upon Rome Avhat Ave discover before the middle of the zna 
was of high significance ; but its details cannot be cent. B.o. at Rome is an acquaintance AVith the 
considered here (see ‘ The Invasion of Hellenism,’ principles of Greek rhetoric on the part of tne 
in J. W. DuiFs Lit. Hist, of Bovre^, pp. 92-117). upper classes, and the emergence of three graces 
Some salient facts, hoAA'ever, must be given. Bela- of educhtion — in the hands of the litter^or, tae 
tions betAveen Rome and Magna Graecia led to prammai'icws, and the rAefor respectively. Roughlj^ 
contact Avith Greek civilization at an early but not they correspond to our elemental secondary, an 
exactly determinable date. The borroAving of the University standards (Apul. Flor. xx. 
alphabet is a Avell-knoAvn instance ; and commerce eraterra litteratoris ruditatem eximit, secun 
and diplomacy obAUOusly ensured acquaintance grammatici doctrina instruit, tertia rhetoris el • 
Avith Greek, at any rate in its spoken form. Thus quentia armat ’). The consideration of the 
Postumius in 282 B.c., as Roman envoy at Taren- must noAv occupy us. . 

turn, could make a speech in the language, even if (1) Elementary education . — ^The httermor w 
it Avas a ludicrously bad one ; and Cmeas, the in charge of the education in reading, wntmgt a 
representative of Pyrrhus, seems to have addressed ciphering. He' Avas the teacher of the ^ 

the Roman Senate in Greek AAuthout an interpreter. (ypanparKrT^s), and must not be confused witn 
But this does not necessarily imply acquaintance more advanced gramTuatictis, who 
AAuth Greek literature, or presuppose a higfjly in virtue of his fuller learning, c^ed 
developed literary education; and it is fully a (Orbilius, quoted by Suet. Gmm.iv.). 
century later Avlien Ave find the father of the ustine draws a clear distinction J" „„ 

Gracchi (consul in 177 and 163 B.c.) addressing the elementary ‘letters’ and the idles leitreswhic 
Rhodians in good Greek. Certainly, the literary attracted him so pdwerfiRly — | adamaueram 

education had long been in operation before the (litteras), non quas primi magistri, sed ^uas a ^ 

days of Licinius Crassus, who, as proconsul of Asia qui grammatici uocantur’ (Conf. I. ^5“' 
in 131, proved his command of no feAver than five private houses, failing the parent, a j 
Greek dialects. A date of lasting import for or in some cases the child’s oavo attendant (p 
education, as it was for literature, Avas the year gogus), taught the rudiments; but elem / 

240 B.C., Avhen Livius Andronicus realized and schools kept by a ludi magister (who was 
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a frcecliniin) 'veie, despite the nnconccrn of the 
Ciovornment, on tlio increase. The percentage of 
illitcmey n-as less than might bo eupposed ; for 
prim.'iry education must have been pretty widely 
dinnsed, to admit of the circulation of military 
orders in writing by the time of Polybins. The 
scrihblings on the walls of Pompeii, too, argue a 
wide-spread faculty of reading and writing in the 
Ifitcent A.I). The methods of elementary teach- 
ing are disou-tfcd in Quintilian’s work, the fullest 
cdurational treatise which has come down from 
antimjity. The lack of literary texts had vanished 
long wfore his dav, and he coun-sels early lessons 
on good authors (fte prefers Greek [I. i. 12]), even 
before pupils can grasp the entire meaning. Simple 
fables and extracts from authors made convenient 
reading- books. The initial recognition of the 
shapes of letters can Iw, he points out, aided by 
ivory models given to children to play with (I. i. 
20 j for instruction in reading, see Grasberger. 
Eriichung, etc., ii. 256-300). Writing was started 
by guiding the pupil’s hand, as ho followed with 
tho^/i7HT characters traced on wax-covered tablets, 
or b}’ a sort of stencil process in which the letters 
were cut on wood (Quint. I. i. 27 ; Vopisc. Tac. 
vi.). Later came the copying of specimen letters, 
and more advanced pujuls would use a calamus 
with atramentum to write upon vellum from Per- 
gamum, or chnrta manufactured from the papyrus 
plant of the Nile (for instniction in UTiting, see 
Grasberger, 02 >. cit. ii. 300 fl'.). The dictata mag- 
islri, selections for dictation, gave practice in 
writing, and could be used afterwards to train the 
memory. In arithmetic many references show 
that the fingers were freely used for calculations. 
As at all times, tables had to be got up by rote, 
and St. Aumistino recalls with an erident shudder 
of di«liko the refrain of ‘ one and one make two,’ 
etc. (Con/. I. xiii. ‘ unum et unum duo, duo eb duo 
qnatnor, odiosa cantio inihi erat’). Harder sums 
were done with the help of the abacus and its 
ealatli, the board being marked out into columns 
for units, fives, tens, fifties, hundreds, etc. The 
difficulties due to the awkwardness of the Homan 
figures w ere considerable (Marquardt, Das Privat- 
kbm dcr Rbmcr^, 97-104, or Fr. tr. La Vie privte 
Acs Domains, 1892, i. 115-123) ; but this fact did 
not prevent the attainment of high arithmetical 
skill by the capitalists, tax-farmers, money-lenders, 
and traders of a shrewd, hardheaded, and fre- 
quently covetous race, which had largely diverted 
its attention from farming to money-getting. 

(2) ‘ Grammar School’ education, — Training under 
the grammatieus succeeded to elementary instruc- 
tion commonly when the pupil was 12 or 13; and 
lasted until ho passed at about 16 into the hands of 
the rhetor. It should be noted that age-limits for 
the different grades of study cannoi be regarded 
a-s constant ; for undoubtedly therfi was overlap- 
ping between the grades ; then, as now, pupils of 
the same ago exhibited marked dif parity in mental 
capacity ; and the abandonment' of the bulla of 
boyhood and the ^sumption of the toga uirilis 
varied, with individuals and at different times, 
from 14 to 17, when military service usually began. 
At the ' Grammar School’ the aim was to teach 
intelligent imd effective reading of standard authors 
in bqtli Latin and Greek. Of ■ the series of gram- 
matici mentioned by Suetonius, most were of Hel- 
lenic origin, and many were Trcedmen (de Gram. 
XV,, x%u., xix., XX.) ; but there were Homans who 
applied the methods of Crates’ lectures on Greek 
htcrature to their own poets, so that Naovius, 
timiiis, and Lucilius sexm (became school authors 
(op. 11 ,). On the whole,* the profession received 
scant honour and scant pay. The magistrates’ 
ouiccr (as in the case of Horace’s master Orhilius), 
tue p-antumime actor, and the boxer might all 


turn teacher (Suet. op. cit. ix., xviii., xxii.) ; and 
yet there were instances of Roman knights taking 
up the work ; and the educational demands must 
have been considerable w'hen the city had oyer 
twenty flourishing Grammar Schools [op. cit. iil.). 
Under the Empire, good schools^ had a gram- 
matieus Laiinus and a grammatieus Graeciw— -a 
special teacher for each language, one lecturing in 
toga, the other ia pallium. Tliough their subject- 
matter was different, the method was the same 
for both (Quint. I. iv. 1). 

This specialization and stylo of description arc abundantly 
clear from Inscriptions found In Italy and the provinces (e g. 
the (Jraecuj \aClh ii. S2.S0 tCorduha), il. 0153, D45t, x. 3901 
(Capua) ; the Latinut, ii. 2S92 (Tricio In Spain), iii. 400 [Thya- 
lira In Asia Minor, PflMAIKO), 3433 (Verona), 6278 (Como), vi. 
0455 (Rome), ix. 5545). 

Greek grammatici, who taught in Rome towards 
the end of the Republic, understood and wrote 
Latin also. The freedman Ateius Philplogus, a 
native of Athens, was described by Asiuius Follio 
ns ‘ nobilis grammatieus Latinus ’ (Suet, de Gram. 
X.), and Gniplio, Cicero’s teacher, was ‘non minus 
Gracce quara Latine doctus’ [op. cit. vii.). Pro- 
fessors who took the simple title of grammatici 
were usually grammatici Latini [c.g. CIL ii. 5070 
[cf. 3872, ' mngistro ortis grammaticae ’], vi. 9444- 
9452, ix. 1654). 

* Grammar ’ [grammatica) covered a "wider field 
than in our acceptation. Its two functions were 
‘ recti loqnendi scientia ’ and ‘ poetarum enar- 
ratio,’ in other words, tho knowledge of the cor- 
rect employment of language and the appreciation 
of literature (Quint, l. iv.-ix.). The first division 
involved study of the parts of speech, accidence, 
metric, and cliscnssed faults in use of words, in 
idiom, pronunciation, spelling. The second divi- 
sion, wiiich aimed at elucidation of the poets, 
involved far more than literary study. Besides 
tho geographical, historical, or mythological im- 
plications of tho matter, subsidiary subjects, like 
music, geometry with astronomy, and philosophy, 
were necessary for successful teaching or study 
(Quint. I. iv. 4, i. x.). Prose wm much less lec- 
tured ujion than verse ; so that Cicero with reason 
complains of the comparative neglect of history 
[dc Leg. 1. ii.). For linguistic study, pupils used 
the Latin grammar of Remmius Palaemon, or tho 
Greek handbook by Dionysius of 'Thrace, a work 
wiiieh held its ground at Constantinople till the 
13th cent. A.D. Inquiry into the phenomena of 
language appealed to generations of eminent 
Romans, to savants like Varro, to statesmen like 
Coesar, and to some of the Emperors ; while the 
Corpus of the grammarians (ed. Keil), taken along 
with such representative commentators upon Virgil 
ns Macrobiiis and Senius, will suffice to indicate 
the range and methods of Roman grammar. 

The tasks set included the re-telling of yEsop’s 
fables os an oral and a ivritten exercise, para- 
phrasing, training in sententiae (moral maxims), 
chriae (anecdotes with moral bearing), cthologiae 
(personal charaoter-descriptiona), TuxTn-atiunculae 
(short stories on poetic themes, to teach matter 
Hither than style [Quint. I. ix. 6]). The study of 
literature — the coping-stone of ancient CTammar — 
involved lectio (expressive reading without sing- 
song or provincial accent [Quint. I. viii. 2, VIII. 
i. 3, XI. iii. 30]) ; enarratio (erudite explanation of 
the subject-matter) ; emendatio (textual criticism) ; 
indicium (literary criticism). 

The authors prescribed by the grammatieus v,-ere 
largely identic^ with those prescribed by the rhetor 
at a later stage, as handled by Quintilian in liis 
tenth book; only, the standpoint of study ulti- 
mately altered to oratorical effectiveness. In Greek 
the rule was to begin with Homer, as in Latin 
with Virgil. Homer was approved as an indis- 
pensable text for the study of language, historv, 
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myth, religion, manners, geography; and wide 
knowledge — with sometimes the most meticulous 
recollection of details — ^^vas demanded from a lec- 
turer. Other Greek authors popular in schools 
were Hesiod, for his practical maxims ; the lyric 
poets in selections, excluding or minimizing the 
erotic ; the great tragedians ; and the comic poets, 
especially Menander. Among Latin texts which 
had a prolonged vogue were Andronicus’ verse 
translation of the Odyssey, the older epic poets 
Naevius and Ennius, and the dramatists Plautus, 
Caecilius, Terence, Pacuvins, Accius, Afranius. 
Virgil was introduced into the school course hy 
Caecilius Epirota, a freedman of Atticus, not long 
after the poet’s death, and took among Roman 
authors ajplace parallel with Homer’s among the 
Greeks. Horace, too, was soon found in the schools ; 
and a desire to escape from archaic models accounts 
for the lectures which were given on the poems of 
Lucan, Statius, and Nero himself, during the life- 
time of the authors. The literary reaction of the 
2nd cent. A.D. led to a revival of interest in ante- 
Aumstan poets. This predominance of poetic 
study, which is so marked a feature of the course 
in grammar, had great eifects upon Latin style. 
But prose authors received more attention from 
the rhetor. Cicero became a model in his own 


systematic treatise in Latin upon rhetoric, ad 
Herennium (86 to 82 B.C.), or with the fact that it 
touched on declamation, and furnished subjects 
for debate of the suasoria type. It was only, 
however, towards the end of Cicero’s life that 
declamatio came to be transferred from its old 
sense of vehement delivery of a speech to the sense 
of an oratorical exercise upon an invented subject. 
Declamation subsequently became the crowning 
exercise in rhetoric, and spread from Rome through 
Italy to the schools of Gaul and Spain. ” 

To lead up to declamation the rhetorician pre- 
scribed a definite series of preliminary exercises, 
and for eflective educational results Quintilian 
insists that the professor must be of excellent 
character, as well as of the highest possible intel- 
lectual ability, and tact in dealing with a class 
(ll. ii.-iii.). The preliminary exercises (ii. iv.) 
include composing narratives of a less poetic 
stamp than in the ‘ Grammar School,' discussion 
of matters of historic doubt, panegyric and in- 
vective, comparison of characters, communes loci 
(traits of character useful for attacking vices), 
theses (questions of a general type for deliberation, 
e.g. ‘ Is town or country life preferable ? ’ ‘ Is the 
glory of law or of warfare the greater?’), con- 
tecturales causae, which Quintilian remembered as 


day, and Quintilian holds him up as ‘ iucundus 
incipientibus quoque et apertus.^ Among his- 
torians he recommends Livy in preference to 
Sallust, who, he maintains, needs a more advanced 
intelligence ; but here Quintilian is thinking more 
especially of the training for declamation. 

(3) The highest education. — In the final stage of 
formal education, namely, under the rhetor, the 
training was designed to fit directly for the duties 
of public life— for deliberative and forensic ora- 
tory; and, its faults notwithstanding, rhetoric 
turned out, in the time of the Empire, men of 
afiairs, magistrates, civil servants, and advocates, 
equipped with an admirable power of eflective 
speech. The Roman turn for oratory ensured an 
early and favourable attention to the practice and ! 
theory of Greek rhetoric, which inherited old tra- 
ditions from Sicily, Athens, and Asia Minor, _JLbe 
Greek rhetor was, therefore, heard gladly, anS’’^ 
his lessons were acceptable to an extent not 
always conceded to rhetores Latini, who had been 
viewed with suspicion by the authorities in 92 
B.G., and who did not in Quintilian’s time do their 
work 80 well as their Greek colleagues (I. ix. 6). 
Referring to the relation between grammar and 
rhetoric, Quintilian touches on the constantly re- 
current phenomenon of overlapping in education 
(II. i.). In this case it was nothing new, for 
Suetonius tells us that in ancient times the same 
teacher often taught both departments {de Gram. 
iv. ‘ ueteres grammatici et rhetoricam docebant ’) ; 
and Quintilian says that boys were often kept too 
long by the grammarian before being sent on to the 
rhetorician. With his usual good sense he recog- 
nizes that the time for passing into the rhetors 
hands should depend on capacity rather than on 
years (II. i. 7). The secondary teachers, however, 
were tempted to trench on the superior province, 
and to give boys practice in what were really rhe- 
torical exercises, so that pupils might go on to the 
professor of rhetoric creditably equipped (Suet, 
de Gram. iv. ‘ ne scilicet sicci omnino atque aridi 
pueri rhetoribus traderentur ’). 

By the middle of the 2nd cent. B.c,, as has been 
seen, the principles of Greek rhetoric were familiar 
to the upper classes at Rome ; but a new departure 
was the introduction of ‘ declamations ’ on imagin- 
ary themes — perhaps by Melon of Rhodes about 
84 B.C., as Bomecque thinks (Lcs Dtclamations et 
les dtclamateurs, p. 42), This hypothesis is not 
at variance with the probable date of the earliest 


a pleasant exercise of his own student days (e.g. 
‘Why is Cupid winged and armed with arrows 
and torch ? ’), and criticism of laws. Prose models 
in oratory and history are to be lectured on, and 
here Cicero and Livy can be used with most profit. 
For repetition, select passages from great authors 
should be got up by heart, rather than the student’s 
own show-pieces, which the proud parent, to the 
detriment of true oratory, was only too anxious to 
have declaimed over and over again (Quint, il. 
vii. 1). 

The two culminating exercises were the sttasorta 
and the still more difficult controuersia, the former 
deliberative, the latter forensic in its bearing. 

Their character is best illustrated by the seven suasonne and 
Bve complete books of controuersiae which survive from the col- 
lection of Seneca the elder ; there exist also excerptefrom these 
five and from the five lost books, along with the declamations 
of the pseudo-Quintilian and excerpts from Calpurnius Flaccus. 
vThe suasoria was a fictitious soliloquy by some historic pcwon- 

axe at a crisis in his life — ‘Alexander debates whether he shouia 
croXsthe Ocean,’ ‘The three hundred at Thermopyla consider 
whether they should retreat,’ ‘ Cicero deliberates whether he 
should, beg his life from Antony.’ The most familiar instance 
of all IB Juvenal’s recollection of the cane in the rhetor^ 
Bcademy”‘‘here he declaimed his exercise purporting to aovise 
the dictate • Sulla to abdicate (Sat. 1. 16-17). 

For complete success such exercises demaimea 
historical knowledge of circumstances and cha^ 
acter, with ..considerable gifts of imagination amt 
style. An interesting fact is recorded about 
that as a student he enjoyed the suasoria but 
disliked th^controuersia. The latter was an 
exercise in arguing for or against^sometimes, to 
attain versatility, for and then agaiimt the 
put forward in\an invented case. The cases, tM 
laws, and the tyUs of person intro^nped came very 
often from a sph^e of imagination which cer y 
provoked ingenu^y in treatment, but called 
the strictures of ^Quintilian for their remote 
from practical life.y , , 

Suetonius (de Jthet. I-) quotes two examples of 
extravagant controuers&e — the one 

ownership of gold foumq in a ^sherroen 

cast which certain yonthV>i“^®, freedom of » 

in advance ; the other c^ceming the dispni®“ * , ^ 

valuable slave who had Men disguised ana , Brindisi 

man by his importers to cheat the jd Ritter, 

(similar to cccxl. in the Quihtilisnean involved 

1884). _ But many were dmch more umeal, and mre. 
incredible situations in whJoh a gre^ part P ^ case- 
tyrants, pirates, unnatural Others, and ^ —ngoni him I 

•A kidnapped ^uth writes ksWng his lather to 

when the father declines, consents, 

to free the prisoner, If he willf to ™^rty h • 

is set free, goes back to his make a^esirsble 

father aftenvards sees an heir®*® would 
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match for his son, and orders him to divorce the pirate-chief's 
daui'htcr. The son refuses, and is disinherited' (Sen. Contr. i. 

rlX° 

This kind of exercise sliarpened the tvits by a 
sort of mental gymnastic ; it produced marvellous 
subtlety of argument, and great readiness and 
finish of speech. But it bad serious drawbacks. 
Its range was narrow and artificial ; its subjects 
were hackneyed— so that the dreaiy round of 
declamation on the same subject by youth after 
youth rising in turn from the bench was, as Juvenal 
remarks, enough to kill teachers with boredom 
(‘ Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros ’ [vii. 
154]). Old material had to be dressed in apparently 
fresh form; and this caused an excessive con- 
centration upon stylo and expression, to the inevit- 
able detriment of subject-matter and sound sense. 
The system was calculated to produce an indiflbr- 
ence to truth, to the rights or wrongs of a case, 
and so was morally deleterious; it fostered, too, 
that glibness of speech which seemed so detestable 
to the sensible author of the de Educationc 
Pnerorum ; and — most notorious and most mde- 
reaching of all in efiect — it accounted for a large 
amount of the tinsel, stamness, and artificiality of 
the Homan literature of riie Silver Age. 

It was a complaint with good judges, like 
Quintilian and Tacitus, that the licence and 
ignorance of deelaimers had corrupted true 
eloquence. Like Cicero before him, Quintilian 
contemplated an ideal oratoi^ on a basis morally 
and intellectually sound (Quint, xn. i. 1), and he 
cites Cicero’s requirement of wide knowledge as 
an indispensable equipment (‘omnium rerum 
niagnarum atque artmm scientiam’ [II. xxi. 14]). 
(Juintilian’s requirements are stated more modestly 
when he says that the orator must at least study 
the subject on which he is to speak — ‘sed mihi 
satis est eius esse oratorem rei de qua dicet non 
inscium.’ But he does desiderate acquaintance 
with many subjects outside the professional 
training — e.g. ethics, physics, and dialectic (I. 
prooem. 16; XII. ii. 10), law (XII, iii.), and history 
(XII, iv.). It was, indeed, largely in philosophy 
that Koman students of ability followed their 
* post-graduate’ course, either in the capital itself, 
where Epicurean, Academic, and Stoic thought 
had long been represented, or in Athens as the 
traditional headquarters of the schools. The 
education of great authors must not be taken as 
absolutely typical ; yet it proves the educational 
facilities available for leisured people of some 
means. Thus A’^irgil added to literature the study 
of phUosopby, rhetoric, medicine, mathematics, 
and law. (Jicero had able Epicurean and Academic 
teaching in Rome ; but at the age of 27, partly 
for health, partly for culture, he went abroad and 
studied under eminent Greeks in Athens, Asia 
Minor, and Rhodes. Caisar was 25 when he visited 
Rhodes, mainly for advanced rhetoric. The age 
for study at a foreign ‘ University,’ however, was 
usually earlier. The younger Cicero and Ovid were 
20 when they went to Athens ; Horace was study- 
ing philosophy there at 18. 

Encyclopredio learning became obviously less 
attainable as knowledge advanced, and distinct 
progress in education between the 2nd cent. B.c. 
and the close of the Republic is evident on a 
comparison of Cato’s list of subjects of general 
culture and Varro’s list in his Discwlinariim libri 
t*. In the Roman gentleman’s education, Cato 
included oratory, agriculture, law, war, and 
medicine ; while Varro’s nine were grammar, 
dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astro- 
nomy, music, medicine, and architecture. 'Tlio 
significant point is that war, law, and agriculture 
had become professional studies. It will be 
observed that the first three in Varro’s list corre- 


spond with the trivium, or elemental course of 
the Middle Ages, and the four succeeding subjects 
with the quadrivivm, or advanced course pursued 
from the time of hlartianus Capella. 

The practical outlook of the Roman developed 
an education different in conception from that 
harmonious training of the faculties of mind and 
body contemplated by the Greek pouo-ixy and 
yvuvacrTiKTQ. Literature came slowly to the Roman, 
and, even when it had entered the schools, it was 
subservient to rhetoric, which, in turn, was taught 
at first as an instrument of success in life. Cicero 
makes a suggestive remark, in noting cer^n 
contrasts between Greek and Roman education, 
when he adds that the Greeks held geometry in 
the highest honour, while his own countrymen 
studied it only as far as it was useful (Tttsc. Disp. 
I. ii. 4). The gymnastics, music, and dancing of 
the Greeks became known to Rome only in their 
decadence, and so missed their chance of full 
influence. Physical exercise the Romans preferred 
to limit by practical aims; to them the idleness 
of tlie palaestra was a thing suspect, and nudity 
immodest. As for music and dancing, they 
remained, to the mass of the Romans, accomplish- 
ments which clever performers might be paid to 
learn, but which formed no essential part of a free 
man’s education. A count against a Catilinarian 
lady-conspirator was that she danced too well for 
a woman of good reputation (Sail. Cat. xxv.) ; and 
the associations of the term saltator are plain in 
the light of Cicero’s declaration : ‘nemo fere saltat 
sobrius nisi forte insanit’ (pro Mur. vi. 13j cf, 
Hor. Od. III. vi. 21). 

(4) Education of women. — ^Women of good family 
were often highly educated. The mother of the 
Gracchi was well able to superintend her boys’ 
education (Cic. Brut. Iviii. 211) ; and Pompoy’s 
wife was expert in literature, geometry, philosophy, 
and lyre-playing (Plut. Pomp. Iv.). There were 
ladies in the time of Lucretius, os in the time of 
Juvenal, who liked interlarding their Latin with 
Greek expressions (Lucr. iv, lICO-1170; Juv. vi. 
195). Ovid’s gay set contained women with pre- 
tensions, if not claims, to literary tastes (de Arte 
Am. ii. 282). Seneca considered feminine capacity 
for mental training equal to masculine (ad Helv. 
xvii., ad Marc, xvi.); and Quintilian favours the 
intellectual development of women for the sake of 
their children (I. i. 6 ; for ancient frescoes from 
Herculaneum and elsewhere illustrating girls at 
study, see references in art. ‘ Educatio,’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio). The mark made by women in author- 
ship testifies to emancipation from, or expansion 
of, the ancient ideal of the Roman matron who 
was laniftca and domiseda. Agrippina’s memoirs, 
Sulpicia's poems, and the literary tastes of Pliny’s 
wife are among the proofs and fniits of this higher 
education among women. But it is disputed 
whether girls and boys were educated in mixed 
classes in ancient Rome. 

According to come nuthoritlce, both sexes got the same 
training from the grammarian, and studied their Homer and 
Ennius togcther(Fricdlander, DarsMlungen, i. v. ‘ Die Frauen,' 
p. 210; Boissier, Rel. rom. il. 21E). Warquardt cites several 
passages in support of this view (Dos Privatleben^, i. 110, n. 8 ; 
Hor. Sat. i. x. 01 ; Mart. vm. ill. 16-10, ix. Ixviii. 2). But it is 
combated by Jiillientw). cif. pp. 147-160; of. Hulaebos, -De «fuc. 
et instil, p. 93), who holds that tlie passages relied upon do not 
refer to training under the grammaticus. It is, however, 
significant that Livy sees nothing uncommon in representing 
Virginia, n girl of mature years, as attending school. Many 
girls were, of course, taught at home, like the daughter of 
Atticus (Suet, dc Gram. xvi. ; Clo. ad Alt. xii. xxxiii. 2), by a 
private tutor, or in some cases by a governess (CIL v. SS97, 
vi. 6331 ; cf. Ovid, Tr. ii. 309-370 ; Juv. vi. 185 ff.). 

^ (5) Schools and equipment. — The more concrete 
side of education, such as schools, equipment, pay 
of teachers, can receive only brief treatment here. 
A school (Indus) was often simply in a room on 
the ground-floor of a building, separated from the 
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street by a curtain, or in a room above, open on 
one side like a veranda or Itelian loggia (pergula). 
Thus, if there was no inspection, there was 
publicity ; and the noise of school lessons, which 
began at an early hour, was a subject of complaint 
in Borne (Ovid, Amorcs, i. xiii. 13-14 j Mart. IX. 
Ixviii. 1-4). There is evidence for the educational 
use of models, maps, and busts. The tabula Jliaca, 
now in the Capitoline Museum at Borne, Avas a 
sort of concrete aid to study for a class Avorking 
upon Homer ; it may have been used by Augustus 
Avlien a boy. We near surprisingly little of the 
buildings used in higher Avork: halls, porticoes, 
theatres, baths, and Avrestling-schools could be 
used for largely attended declamations. We read, 
too, of ‘roomy esxdrae furnished Avith seats, 
Avhereon philosophers, rhetoricians, and the rest 
of the study -loving Avorld may sit and debate’ 
(Vitruv. V. xi. ‘ exedrae spatiosae in quibus 
philosophi rhetoresque reliquique qui studiis de- 
lectantur sedentes disputare possint’). Hadrian’s 
Athenmum aa’us a noble edifice, in the amphi- 
theatres of Avhich Greek and Latin rhetors could 
lecture to crowded audiences (Aurel. Victor, dc 
Caesaribus, xiv. ; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. xxxv. ; 
Capitol. Pert, xi,, Gora. Tres^ iii.). As to fees, 
the eight asses per month of the country school 
mentioned by Horace {Sat. i, vi. 75) sIioav that 
elementary education was not handsomely paid. 
Masters seem in early days to have depended 
chiefly on freeAvdll offerings from pupils or their 
parents at times of festivals like the Quinquatrus 
in March (Avhen tlie Minerval Avas presented to the 
teacher), or the Saturnalia in December. Carvilius, 
toAvards the end of the 3rd cent. B.C., seems to have 
introduced the innovation of regularly charging 
school fees; but probably many adhered to the 
old custom of trusting to the gratitude and 
generosity of patrons. Thus Gnipho, Cicero’s 
master, never stipulated for a fee (Suet, cfe Gram. 
vii.). Suetonius records the extreme poverty of 
some famous grammarians ; c.g. Orbilius, Valerius 
Cato, and Hyginus the freedman of Augustus and 
librarian of the Palatine (Suet, efe Gram, ix., xi., 
XX.). On tlie other hand, some Avere fortunate 
enough to secure faA'our in high places; thus, 
Verrius Flacous Avas nominated by Augustus 
preceptor to his grandsons, had liis school housed 
in the Palatium under the condition that he Avould 
accept no neAv pupils, and received a salary of 
100,000 sesterces a year {op. cit. xvii.), Bemniius 
Palaemon made 400,000 sesterces annually from 
his school {op. cit, xxiii.). In Imperial times, 
especially in the later period still to be considered, 
wnth the emergence of municipal schools there 
appears the feature of local endoAA-ment of educa- 
tion ; and, Avhere the municipality did not act, it 
Avas possible for a feAv private individuals to 
guarantee the salary of a master, as the younger 
Pliny suggested AA-lien he found that boys had to 
be sent from Como to ^lilan for their education. 
The lirst Emperor to appoint State-paid professors 
of rhetoric Avas Vespasian (Suet, Vesp. XAdii.) ; and 
thenceforward, in the higlier teaching of rhetoric 
or philosophy, especially if directly encouraged by 
Imperial favour, men like Quintilian could count 
on making a good income, 

(6) Punishments and holidays. — The Homan 
schoolmaster aa'os a sei'ere disciplinarian, and un- 
satisfactoiy pupils Avere punished Arith the rod 
{ferula [Juv. i. 15]) or Anth the severer scutica. 
A famous frc-sco from Herculaneum represents a 
pupil ‘horsed’ by another, Avhile a third holds his 
feet and the mimter flogs him. Quintilian ex- 
presses his objection to corporal punishment (i. iii. 
14). As to holidaj’8, climatic conditions must 
have necessitated a considerable break in the 
hottest time of the year ; and daring harA'est and 


Auntage there can have been little or no attendance 
at country schools. 

The old notion of a four months’ summer holiday, based on a 
false reading in Horace {Sat. i. vi. 75), is an error, but one 
which apparently dies hard (e.g. A. Meissner, AltriSm. Xufltir- 
leben, Leipzig, 1908, in section on education, p. 77ff. ; 
Schulgeld wurde, da wahrend der Monate Juli bit Ottober 
Ferien gegeben wurden, nur fiir acht Monate berechnet'). 

The nundinae and the greater public festivals 
brought a cessation of school -Avorlic. Apart from 
minor feasts and extraordinary occasions for re- 
joicing and shows, the more important festivals 
alone accounted for over sixty holidays every 
year. 

3. From Hadrian to the end of the Roman 
Empire. — The State, AA’hich had concerned itself 
AA-ith morality by repeatedly enacted sumptuary 
laAvs and by encouraging marriage, Avas much 
sloAver to take education under its direct cog- 
nizance. Yet it is the Imperial concern for educa- 
tion Avhich makes the distinctive feature of this 
closing period ; for neither in East nor in West did 
the substance or method of education alter much. 
Thus, in the Greek portions of the Boman AVorld 
the ‘ Second Sophistic ’ Avas represented by travel- 
ling rhetoricians, Avho found critical audiences— 
indicative of a Avide diffusion of the old intel- 
lectual culture (Dill, Bom. Soc. from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius, 1905, p. 372; Mommsen, Pro- 
vinces of Bom. Emp., Eng. tr,, 1886, i. 362-387 ; 
cf. Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. i. 7, Vit. Soph. i. 220), 
Again, in the West, Africa (especially at Carthage), 
Spain, and the Gallic seats of learning maintained 
the ancient training in grammar and rhetoric. 
Marseilles, Autun, Lyons, Bordeaux, and, later, 
Toulouse, Narbonne, and Trhves Avere representa- 
tive centres. It avos the continuance of an old 
movement. Agricola had in early life realized 
the benefits of a good education at Marseilles, and 
about A.D. 80 established schools in Britain for 
chieftains’ sons. In the 2nd cent. Juvenal glances 
at the craze for culture signified by the inlluciiTO 
of Gallic eloquence on British laAA'yers, and by the 
talk in the ‘Farthest North’ about appointing a 
professor of rhetoric {Sat. xv. 111-112). Marcas 
Aurelius Avent through the normal three stages 
Avith certain additions ; lessons from his hiierator 
Avere amplified by others from an actor and a tutor 
AA'lio Avas both musician and geometer; at the next 
stage he had one Greek and three Latin pram- 
inatici ; at tlie third stage he had three Greek 
masters of eloquence (including Herodes Atticus), 
and one Latin master, Pronto. He studied under 
many philosophers, and Avorked hard at laA\’. H® 
also attendea public declamations (Capitol, m. 
Ant, Phil, ii.-iii.). A broadly similar nourae, 
though less full, AA’as followed early in the 3ra 
cent, by Alexander SeA'crus, lirst in the East, ana 
afterwards at Borne (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. in.). 

The persistence of the ancient pagan learning meets a* m * 
Interesting way when we note the course of training folio w 
by Christian Fathers and well represented In the Con; « 
of St. Augustine, which, as the utterances of on® 
a student in Africa and a professor at Jlilan, place vividly wiorv 
■U8 at once the sostiietic attractions and the moral dclceui 
classical literature. , . r,.„i 

Tlie characteristics of Boman education in Gau 
during the 4th and 5th cents, are best . 

through the Avorks of Ausonins and Apolhnnns 
Sidonius (Dill, Bom. Soc. in last Cent. V. I ’ 
Empire^ pp. 385-451). The rlicturiml 
haa Buffered inevitable degeneration, thanks 
extraA-agant display of conA'entional clcA’cnutfA » 
handling unrealities ; but one jilea-sant 
the literary education is its tendency ^ 
ground of common interest belAveen Christmn an 
non-Christian friends. Another and a le*-^ 
feature, sugge.stive of the coming disruption oi 
Empire, and anticipative of the iraiiung 
Jliddle Ages, is the gradnnl decline of the st y 
of Cr«.V in the West. This is quite noUceaUc 
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both in Gaul and in Africa, -where, in the time of 
Apuleius and Tertullian, educated men had kno-wn 
Greek as proficiently as Latin. St. Augustine, for 
example, had little hold upon or aflection for 
Greek, and studied Plato chiefly in Latin transla- 
tions (£7o»/. 1. xiii.-xiv., Vli. ix., VIII. ii.). 

The attitude of the central authorities towards 
education, which is the salient feature of this 
period, had been foreshadowed from the very 
beginning of the Empire. Julius Ccesar granted 
the franchise to medical men and teachers of the 
liberal arts (Suet. Div. lul. xlii.)— a great testi- 
mony to the dignity of learning as a passport for 
foreigners to Boman citizenship. A similar spirit 
prompted Augustus’ exemption of teachers from 
a decree banishing foreigners (Suet. Div. Aug. 
xlii.); and his establishment of Verrius Flaccus 
in the Palatium has been mentioned. Tiberius 
and Claudius were interested in schools and in 
grammatical learning ; but the next practical step 
HI the direction of Imperial patronage was Ves- 
pasian’s fixing of an annual stipend of 100,000 
sesterces for Greek and Latin rhetors (Suet. Fesp. 
xviii.). This stipend of about £800 a year prob- 
ably would not hold good outside the capital 
itself, and it may not have been till the reign of 
Domitian that Vespasian’s arrangements came into 
actual force; for one of Jerome’s entries under 
Domitian’s reign {Euseb. Chron. ad ann. 2104) is : 

‘ QuintiUanus Calagunitanus ex Hispania primus 
Bomae publicam scholam et salarium e fisco accepit 
et claruit.’ Trajan’s decision to confer education 
upon 5000 poor boys was a recognition of the gain 
to the community from having its future citizens 
trained (Plin. Paneg. xxvi.-xxviii.). Then, under 
Hadrian, came that expansion of educational policy 
from Borne to the Empire at large which marks 
his reign as the opening of a new era. Himself 
a widely read sjudent, accomplished in painting 
and music, with a taste for declaiming, and fond 
of having learned men in his entourage, he showed 
liberality to all professors, and he superannuated 
teachers vvho were beyond their work (Spart. 
Sadr. xvd.). Besides giving rhetoric a home at his 
Athenseum in the capital, he established schools 
in the provinces, granted them subventions, and 
appointed teachers. 

Hadiian’s policy was continued and extended by 
Antoninus Pius (Capitol. Ant. Pius, xi. : ‘ rheton- 
bus et philosophis per omnes prouincias et honores 
et salaria detulit’), who also exempted rhetors, 
philosophers, grammarians, and doctors from cer- 
tain State imposts, laying down the number of 
professors to be thus favoured in each town — e.g, 
in the smallest within the scope of the decree, 
6 doctors, 3 sophists, 3 grammarians {Digest. 
xxvui. 1, 6). This measure proves the relation- 
ship of municipal and central authorities with the 
personnel of the teaching body. In reality, the 
expense of such schools fell on the municipalities, 
and the Emperors by special benefits simply en- 
couraged ana supported the towns in their educa- 
tional policy. _As Pettier remarks : ‘C’estvTaimenb 
line organisation municipale de I’enseignement’ 
(art. ‘Educatio,’ in Daremberg-Saglio; cf. Boissier, 
‘ L’lustruction publique,’ loc. cit. infra, pp. 331- 
335). 

In A.D. 176, Marcus Aurelius made payments to 
establish professorships at Athens (Dio Cass. Ixxi. 
31. 3, ed. Bekker ; Lucian, Eun. iii.). In the 3rd 
cent, with Alexander Severus appeared a bursary 
^stera ; for, while increasing the schools and fix- 
ing salaries for rhetors, grammarians, and others, 
he arranged that their lectures should be attended 
Iw poor students aided by exhibitions (Lamprid. 
Alex. Scv. xljv'. ; ‘discipulos cum annonis, pauperum 
nlios, modo ingenuos, dari iussit ’). The recurrence 
ef enactments in the 4th cent, proves the tendency 


of municipalities to be mean or dilatory in paying 
salaries to teachers, education always appearing to 
offer a tempting field for economy. In 301, montlily 
payments were fixed by edict of Diocletian ; e.g. 
50 denarii per pupil for a magister institutor, 75 
for a calculator, 200 for a grammaticus Graecus 
siue Latinus and for a geometres. Constantine 
ordained the regular payment of salaries, and by 
edicts of A.D. 321, 326, and 333 he granted in- 
dulgences to teachers ‘ quo facilius liberalibus 
studiis multos instituant.’ When Constantins 
Chlorus appointed Eumenius to be principal of 
the resuscitated school at Autun about A.D. 297, 
the town had accepted the Emperor’s right to 
choose as quite natural ; and in 362, Julian claimed 
the nomination of professors throughout the Empire 
as a prerogative or the Emperor, but delegated the 
sifting of candidates to the local bodies {Cod, 
Theod. xiii. 3. 5). His forbidding of Christians to 
teach in schools was the first definite restriction 
imposed by the Emperor upon the freedom of local 
choice. Different rescripts of Gratian and of Theo- 
dosius regulated the stipends and the number of 
chairs {Cod. xiii. 3. 11, xiv. 9. 3). Gratian’s 
policy possesses a special interest, because it was 
probably guided by liis adviser and former tutor, 
Ausonius; his edict left the appointments of 
teachers to the municipalities, 'but fixed the emolu- 
ments ; e.g. a rhetor was to have twice the amount 
due to a grammarian. Now, this was equivalent 
to ear-marking money in the municipal budgets 
for professorial salaries. 

The last notable advance in the Imperial organi- 
zation of public instruction is the foundation by 
Theodosius ii. at Constantinople in 425 (little over 
a century before its dissolution by Justinian) of a 
University staffed by 31 professors, -viz. 3 Latin 
rhetors, 10 Latin grammarians, 5 Greek rhetors, 
10 Greek grammarians, 1 philosopher, 2 juriscon- 
suits. The professors were treated as State- 
functionaries, and a monopoly in public teaching 
was secured to the University, The staffing is 
significant for its omissions. Neither science nor 
medicine figures in the list, and philosophy is 
poorly represented ; yet Constantinople had a 
wider curriculum than most other institutions, 
which in the main concentrated their work, as 
Bordeaux did, upon grammar and rhetoric. ’Thus 
philosophy, never truly a passion with the Bomans, 
and certamly losing ground in the Gallic schools 
of the 4th cent., came to be fully represented only 
at Athens, which in this respect outshone Massilia, 
Naples, Alexandria, Antioch, Seleucia, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Rhodes, Tarsus, and Rome itself ; while 
law, though not forgotten in centres like Cassarea, 
Antioch, Alexandna, Carthage, Arles, and Nar- 
bonne, was most efl'ectively taught at Berytus, 
outside the two capitals of the Empire ; and medi- 
cine — a separate branch of study which had only 
by degrees risen out of the hands of slaves and 
freedmen, and could be best learned by assisting a 
practising doctor of repute — was specially professed 
m the schools of Rome, Alexandria, and Athens. 

A law of Valentinian i. (A.D. 370) illustrates the 
concern of the Government for another aspect of 
education. It lays down rules for the supervision 
of students at Rome. On arrival, they were re- 
tired to deliver to the magister census a passport 
from the governor of their own province, stating 
their antecedents ; they must declare their intended 
course of study; misconduct might render them 
liable_ to public chastisement and expulsion ; and 
permission to reside in Rome up to the age of 20 
was made conditional on good behaviour and dili- 
gent study. Such regulations were necessary ; for 
idlers and rowdies, like the euersores of St. Augus- 
rine’s Confessions, could and did make tbemselrea 
terrors to professors and to fellow-pupils in the 
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schools of Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor. The | 
amenities and the troubles of student life in the 
4th cent., both in West and in East, are brought 
home to us in the pages of Ausonius, Augustine, 
Eunapius, and Libanius. We read of a cultured 
society looking hack with pleasure and gratitude 
to ‘ college ’ lectures and companionships ; students 
flocking to the lectures of a famous professor, 
especially, as Eunapius shows, if he came from 
their own part of the world ; professorial schemes 
to attract students, or timidity in rebuking them, 
or jealousy over a rival’s reputation ; corporations 
of students formed, as Libanius discovered, to 
further the interests of a favourite professor, to 
waylay new-comers, and by rough ordeals initiate 
them into membership, under oath that they 
would take no lessons except from sophists re- 
cognized by their worshipful association (see A. 
Muller, loc. cit. infra). 

If we take Gaul as typical of the survival of the 
old Roman education, we find in the 5th cent, that 
studies have ceased to make any advance, and 
that the classical tradition is on the eve of dis- 
appearance before irruptions of barbarism and 
the distrustful attitude of the Christian monastic 
schools. 
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EDUCATION, MORAL.— I. Definition and 
scope. — ^The concept ‘ moral education ’ requires 
to be clearly defined ; otherwise much confusion is 


bound to arise in discussion. We shall consider 
first what the definition should exclude, then what 
it should include. 

(a) Beligious and denominational tfuri'w.— The 
ditferences between the members of the human 
race are altogether insignificant compared with 
the difierences between a man and his Deity. We 
may, therefore, profitably distinguish, at least for 
practical purposes, between moral and religious 
duties ; and, since a man’s duties to his Church 
are corollaries to his duties to his Deity, it would 
be well also to include denominational under 
the head of religious duties. Moreover, neither a 
man’s relation to his Deity nor that to his fellows 
is a purely ethical one ; therefore, just as we do 
not look upon eveiy human question as an ethical 
one, so we must bear in mind that eveiy religious 
problem is not necessarily a moral one. We are 
thus justified in distinguishing between theological 
and moral duties, and in confining, for all intents 
and purposes, theological duties to the religions 
lesson, and moral duties to the moral lesson. • 
Both religious and moral education would be 
gainers by such a separation, since the duties 
towards our fellows and those towards the Deity, 
which differ in several respects, could be more 
exhaustively and more fruitfully treated. 'This 
would be all the more important because opinions 
on theology vary so widely in the 20th century. 

The objection that morality is connected with, and dependent 
on, theology is beside the point, for a similar connexion exists 
between theology and most other subjects in the curriculum- 
history, science, and literature, for instance. Accordingly 
there is no compelling reason why morality, any more than 
history or science, should form part of the reli^ous lesson. 
To the particular extent that the objection is justidable, it may 
be met by occasional references in the religious lesson to ethics, 
history, and science, as the case may be, and, in denominational 
schools, by occasional references to theology when treating of 
the same subjects. For example, one chapter in the official 
Portuguese Moral Instruction Manual for Primary Schools w 
devoted to theological duties, including duties to the Church, 
while, conversely, the Portuguese Catechism treats to some 
extent of moral duties, filach, morality and theology, comes 
in this way to its own. For the common school, however, it 
would be sufficient for the teacher to make it plain that the 
religious lesson will deal with religious and denominational 
duties. If it is argued that the principal motives to right con- 
duct are theological, the reply must be that the trend m 
modem times is to appeal to human motives in conduct, and 
that an ethics which is primarily other-worldly is on that 
account out of place in education. Our literature, our press, 
our social and political life, and the whole spiritual structure 
of our schools imply the sufficiency of human motives for right 
action. The argument is further weakened by the fact that 
non - theological moral lessons of one kind or another are 
becoming frequent all over the world. . 

Finally, it is held by some that the Bible alone (or the C^- 
chism) is the proper text-book of moral instruction, and that 
true morality is one with Bible morality. The remarks in the 
last paragraph partly dispose of this objection. In addition, it 
may be stated that the books comprising the Bible reflect a 
certain civilization which is widely removed from ours: «.?■ 
our political and social life vastly differs from that of Judsea, 
and men live now — not as in that period of history — on an 
international plane. Our scheme of virtues and our 
teaching must, therefore, be based on the conditions of 
existence. Let any one compare, for this purpose, the l ortu- 
guese Catechism with the Portuguese Ethical Manual, or tne 
syllabuses of the English Moral Instruction League with a 
ordinary religious instruction syllabus, or the Ten uommana- 
ments, as they stand in the Bible, with the s^P'^nations O' 
them given in most Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Chisms, and the difference between Bible morality and niouer 
morality will be obvious. This is not a question as to wlietn 
the Bible is abstractly correct in its morals (though even tms 
disputed by recognized theologians).® Different cinhzatio 


7 ‘ Religion itself I take to mean a body of truths or hel 
respecting God and our relation to Him ; 
these a collection of duties which have God as 
object. These ore, in the main, functions of the "’’•‘i, . 

form of exercises of internal and external worship. UU" 
these beliefs and volitions there emerge feelinM and eraot 
which we call religious sentiments. , They_ include loy^ , 
tude, sorrow, fear, Joy, hope, awe, veneratiim, and alheo i 
of consciousness’ (Father Michael Maher. S.J., m Paper 
Iforal Education communicated to the First Internal 
if oral Education Conoress, 1903, p. 178). .r i.^dii 

® ‘ It the Jehovah who instructed Jacob to cheat Laban, 
Joshua to massacre the women and children of Canaan, 
bears to kill the children who mocked Elisha, or accepten 
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must be Interpreted in different moral terms, and a person 
brought up strictly on Bible morality would be fitted only tor 
Bible times and not at all adapted for our age. The Bible, 
therefore, may be used by the teacher of morals as one only 
out of many sources of moral insight and inspiration. 

We conclude, therefore, that for all practical pur- 
poses moral must be separated from religious 
education. 

{b) Intellectual y T^ysical, msthetic, and profes- 
sional education.— closer study of educational 
problems demonstrates more and more that the 
concept ‘ education ’ has various aspects which can 
be separated with comparative ease. Moral edu- 
cation has consequently come to be regarded m a 
distinct branch of education. To this the objec- 
tion is still sometimes offered, that since, as is 
alleged, intellectual education tends to make chil- 
dren truth-loving and true, or physical education 
makes them courageous and upright, therefore 
separate moral education is superfluous. A careful 
e.vaniination, for which we have no space here, 
would show that there is little truth in these con- 
tentions, and that, on the whole, each branch of 
education has to look to perfecting^ itself, if it is 
to achieve solid results, although it may justly 
rely on some support being given to it by each of 
the other branches. 

It might further be argued that ethics ehould not he treated 
as a special subject, but siiould permeate the whole of educa- 
tion. To this the reply is that these two means are non- 
eiclusive. Just as the teacher in every class promotes the 
physical education of the children by Insisting on proper pos- 
tures and movements, and by touching on aspects in his subject 
connected with phj sioal culture, even though there be a sepa- 
rate gymnastic class, so discipline and indirect moral instruc- 
tion do not exclude sjstematio moral teaching. They are 
complementary and interdependent. As to the fact that the 
formation of character is generally Judged to be the chief aim 
In education, this can make no difference to the need of sepa- 
rate teaching for the purpose of convejing clear and connected 
impressions on the way of life. 

We have seen that moral education is to be dis- 
tinguished from religious, intellectual, physical, 
ffistlietic, and professional education. We must 
inquire now what this form of education aims to 
compass. 

(c) Support of the present regime. — If moral edu- 
cation demanded obedience solely, its purport 
would be readily divined, for children would 
simply be taught to do tvhat they are commanded 
by parents, teachers, masters, and magistrates, 
and to be satisfied with the economic and social 
position in which they may happen to find them- 
selves. This code of morals is not by any means 
a rarity to-day, and its inculcation, in part at 
least, is favoured in many quarters. For instance, 
the large majority of Frencli text-books on moral 
instruction were, until recently, emphatic on the 
point that the Great Revolution had achieved 
everything of moment for the good of France, 
and that dissatisfaction with present conditions 
argued, therefore, an unethical state of mind. 
There is no future in the schools for such a non- 
progressive morality. 

(a) Abstract moral conceptions. — It is also easy 
to define moral education in abstract moral terms. 
Obedience to the commands of duty, hearkening 
to the voice of conscience, belief that our -vvilf is 
free, the heinousness of sin, the hauntings of 
remorse, and the necessity for repentance are such 
abstract moral conceptions. Even general refer- 
ences to truthfulness, kindness, or courage do not 
alter materially the effect of the teaching, for in 
all these cases the moral lessons do not tell the 
oung what to do and what to leave undone. Tlie 
igot, the oppressor, the pleasure-hunter, the idler, 
homage as is offered In the 69th Psalm, were to be regarded 
not as a conception relative to a barbarous age, but as an 
autlioritative picture of the one true God, then it would in- 
evitably follow that the ruler of the world was not, in the 
modern sense, a moral being ‘ (Canon Glazebrook, in Paprrs on 
Jforflf Educolion eammumcaUd to the First International 
Jloral Edveation Conaress, p. 15.1 f 


and the ignorant are in no way morally enlight- 
ened by the recollection of such teachings, but 
rather tend to be confirmed in their respective 
courses of conduct by an accommodating con- 
science. The moral education of the present has 
no sympathy with such an abstract theory. 

(e) I'he atm of moral education. — Moral educa- 
tion, as conceived to-day, aims in the main at 
communicating a deep sense of personal, social, 
civic, and international responsibility. The duties 
implied in this responsibility may be comprehended 
in twelve categories of social relationship : (1) 
home and family (including relatives, guests, near 
neighbours, household helps, and domestic ani- 
mals); (2) companionship (including sociability, 
acquaintances, friends, and courtship) ; (3) the 
school (including love of knowledge and science) ; 
(4) social life ; (5) animal life ; (6) self-respect (in- 
cluding regard for moral, intellectual, and physical 
health); (7) the ethics of work; (8) leisure and 
pleasure ; (9) love of nature ; (10) love of art ; (11) 
citizenship and internationalism ; (12) respectforthe 
past, the present, and the future. Courage, pru- 
dence, temperance, and justice would be regarded as 
the general virtues which guide and inspue personal 
and social endeavour, and the teacher would sum 
up, with the Stoics, all the duties and virtues in 
the one duty and virtue of manliness, that is, of 
being a man or woman guided by careful reflexion 
and wide sympathies. The features peculiar to 
such instruction are : it should be positive rather 
than negative in its injunctions, and draw its 
material from reality rather than from fiction ; it 
should concern itself with motives as well as with 
acts ; it should keep in view both the desirability 
and the danger of cultivating habits of thought 
and action ; it should not restrict itself to incul- 
cating duties suitable to the child stage ; it should 
not consist of mere analysis or strict logical treat- 
ment; it should cultivate the active side, and 
enforce the importance of example ; it should lay 
stress on complete faithfulness to the ideal, and 
the rejection of even the faintest compromise with 
sin ; and its prime test should be its eflect on the 
character and the conduct of the taught. 

2. The place of moral education. — It is almost 
universally agreed that the supreme object of 
education is the formation of character, and this 
agreement is due to the common conviction that 
morality is the unifying bond of society, without 
which social harmony and happiness are impos- 
sible. Moral education is, consequently, held to 
be of supreme importance. 

3. Departments of moral education. — Moral 
education may be divided into home education, 
school education, and self-education. 

(a) Moral education in the home. — The problem 
of moral education in the home is more compli- 
cated than that of moral education in the school. 
In the home there are, besides assistant teachers, 
two teachers — the parents (who often do not agree 
in their views on education) ; there are usually 
several children of diflerent ages ; the children 
have no set tasks to perform as at school ; the 
home schooling extends practically over the 
twenty-four hours at first ; the parents have not 
usually been prepared for their duties, and they 
have other than educational duties to fulfil ; and 
there are no authoritative manuals to inform them 
how to educate their children morally. Under 
these circumstances it is only the general pressure 
and influence of the environment which guide and 
correct the education given. 

One Btrikinc exception alone exists up to the present— that 
referring to the education of infants. Here a multitude of 
definite rules are followed which simplify the problem and 
almost solve it. Perfect cleanliness, proper food, plenty of 
fresh air, prescribed regularity and proportion in everything, 
and never-failing gentleness remove nearly all educational 
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ohstaoles, to the great relief and benefit of both parents and 
infant. Accordingly it is wisely suggested that every young 
woman (and perhaps every > oung man) should visit for a lew 
weeks a crSche (or other scientifically conducted nursery) for 
the purpose of learning the ‘ trade ’ of parent. A second sig- 
nificant step is being already taken. Young women, trained in 
kindergartens, learn how to amuse and employ^ young children, 
and how to depend completely, in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, on intelligent antieipation, cheerfulness, serenity, 
loving care, courtesy, and respect for the child's love of liberty. 
No corporal punishment, no pushing or pulling, no scolding, 
shouting, or argumentation, no harshness, teasing, or bribing, 
no alternation between forbidding and granting everything, no 
appeals to low motives, no false promises or excuses are re- 
sorted to, and yet the educational results are far more satis- 
factory than they used to be. The evident conclusion is that 
prospective parents should train themselves or be trained as 
are kindergarten nurses and teachers; and, considering the 
simplicity of the training and the thoroughly unwise education 
which is only too common, opinion should not be divided on 
the matter. The only drawback — which is, however, a serious 
one — is that this education, as now given, does not prepare for 
any high calling. A positive scheme of ethics, such as we have 
sketched, must supplement the mere training in cheerfulness 
and correct behaviour ; for the building up of a strong char- 
acter bent on playing a worthy part in life must be the 
objective. 

The above method of dealing with infants and 3'oung children 
indicates the general lines of a sound sj'stem of moral educa- 
tion. The children, at all stages of development, must have 
something to do both in the way of amusement and emploj’- 
ment, and the parents must know how to treat them. The 
children should be trained in self-helii, in helping in the home, 
and in helpfulness generallj’. Devotion to the right, love of 
justice and tolerance, courage, perseverance, courtesy, modesty, 
exactitude in observation and in giving accounts or making 
statements, independent thought, carefulness in generalizing, 
love of truth and of learning, of nature and of art, strenuous- 
ness and love of work, temperance in the classic sense, and 
simplioit}' of living should be, among other virtues, inculcated 
in the home according to the stage of development of the 
young. Children should learn, too, to do what is right and 
reasonable unhesitatingly, intelligently, perseveringly, cheerily, 
and rapidly. In the adolescent period the parent should be the 
trusted friend of the youth or maiden ; and purity, sobriety, 
industry, desirable companions, love of nature, art, and learn- 
ing, and devotion to good causes should be particularly 
encouraged. 

We may divide moral education into four periods : 
(i.) from birth to the age of two-and-a-half j (ii.) 
from two-and-a-half to seven ; (iii, ) from seven to 
about twenty-one ; and (iv.) from twenty-one 
onwards. In the first period, when the child can- 
not as yet be easily reasoned with, we consider 
more especially the formation of good habits ; in 
the second, when the child possesses just about 
sufiScient understanding to comprehend commands, 
his character is to be moulded chiefly by obedietVce ; 
in the third, when the mental powers and self- 
possession are more developea, commendation 
should be the principal means of moral training ; 
and, naturally, self-direction is the main motive 
fitting the last period. Yet the formation of good 
habits must be continued throughout the second, 
third, and fourth stages ; the appeal to obedience 
throughout the third and fourth stages; the method 
of commendation throughout the fourth stage ; 
and, indeed, the four methods are applicable, in 
vailing degrees, to all the four stages. 

The following aspects are discernible in a well- 
considered system of moral education : — 

(1) The nature of the morality taught and the 

E rincipal methods employed have to be fixed, as we 
ave done above. 

(2) Since the child has two teachers in his 
parents, and since harmony and efficiency in the 
teachers are essential, two conditions at least re- 
quire to be satisfied. In thinking of marriage, the 
suitability of the contemplated partner should be 
weighed from this point of view. Secondly, hus- 
band and wife must seek to eliminate any points 
of differences in educational conceptions which 
may exist between them. The parents must also 
do their utmost to prepare themselves for the task 
of educating their offspring. Perhaps in time a 
voluntary and afterwards a compulsory Kervice 
for about a year or more, probably divided into 
separate periods, will take the place of the present 


military service, and prepare men and women for 
the duties of adult life, 

(3) The general organization of the home requires 
attention. The treatment of the children mil be 
consistent, and show neither rigidity nor weakness. 
The children should be supplied with everythin" 
necessary for their moral, intellectual, and physical 
welfare. They will have convenient rooms and 
places to be in and to play in. Things 3vill be so 
arranged in the home that the children are not 
tempted into mischief. The songs, the toys, the 
games, the picture-books, the stories told, the 
readings, the amusements, the emplojments, and 
the domestic animals should, as is becoming in- 
creasingly the case, largely promote the moral aim 
of home education. In short, an ethical spirit 
should determine the whole organization. 

(4) Example is of far-reaching importance with 
the young. Dependent on their environment, they 
adopt the ideas of those surrounding them ; they 
imitate their actions, their bodily attitudes, their 
tone of voice, and, what is sometimes not recog- 
nized, their feelings. Overflowing with energy 
and living in the present, the young child possesses, 
it is true, little self-control ; but intelligent antici- 
pation and organization, and unvarying serenity, 
consistency, and cheerfulness on the parents’ part 
prevent passionateness and vacillation from be- 
coming permanent in the child, and thus pave the 
way for the acquisition of whatever virtues his 
guardians possess, 

(5) Incidental moral teaching was almost con- 
tinuous under the old conditions. The child is 
eager to act, and also soon gets tired of any par- 
ticular course of action ; therefore, when his 
amusements are not scientifically regulated, he 
appears to be thinking of nothing but mischief, 
and remonstrances become incessant. Still, even 
under the most favourable conditions, many an 
occasion presents itself for pointing a moral. _ We 
can thus, by noting the moral successes and failures 
in conduct, impress the need for doing what is 
right and reasonable unhesitatingly, intelligently, 
and so forth. 

(6) Indirect moral teaching should not be left 
entirely to chance. Various personal and social 
problems should be discussed (with due regard to 
the age of the child) from an ethical point of vie\^ 
and provision should be made in order that such 
opportunities should not be lacking. Occurrences 
in the home, public events, the reading of a stoiy, 
and the learning of a lesson may all be made 
occasions for indirect moral teaching. 

(7) Direct moral teaching should also be givem 

The young are interested in issues concerned mth 
conduct, and, if we approach them intelligently 
and sympathetically — sentimentality and sermon- 
izing being excluded — we can talk over with them 
their own conduct, the conduct of others, and 
moral ideas and ideals generally. In this way, 
a lively sense of their duties and of their strong 
points and failings may be generated in them, and 
their character to a large extent determined. This 
would make superfluous many rebukes, and pre- 
vent the child from forgetting what he is to do 
and what he is to leave undone. How to do 
than well rather than how not to do ill should be 
the burden of incidental, indirect, and direct moral 
teaching. . . , 

(8) Systematic moral teaching would be implied 
in the above so far as special instruction in morals 
is concerned, but systematic teaching proper in- 
volves teaching where the various ideas are, so lar 
as possible, co-ordinated and comprehended m a 
system. Systematic teaching in the home, taking 
for granted rising stages of development, womu 
mean that one important problem after another 
would be approached, and its bearing on present 
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tind future life ami conduct investigated. The aim 
of such set talks is the attaining of clear and com- 
prehensive moral ideas, and the communication of 
a general enthusiasm for the right. Given a 
reasonable family life and a simple ideal, this 
should not prove unattainable.^ Systematic teach- 
ing being the rule in every subject, there can be no 
objection to systematic moral teaching. 

(9) En>-ironmental factors have important bear- 
ings. In (1) and (8) we have tacitly assumed a 
certain economic afiluence in the family, and a 
certain social environment favourable to right 
conduct. These assumptions fall wide of the mark 
if the average family is considered, where the 
income is generally so meagre that scarcely any- 
thing beyond the barest necessities can be procured, 
while bad economic conditions and low moral 
standards lead to much misery and unrighteous 
dealings. Owing to these and other causes — not 
least the absence of efficient moral education — 
impurity, intemperance, ulleness, ignorance, lack 
of sympathy and economic e.vploitation are wide- 
spread. Consequently, the average family is almost 
bound to fail to a considerable e.vtent in the task 
of moral education, whilst the unpropitious social 
conditions create further obstacles.^ The moral 
educator is thus commonly also a social reformer. 

(6) Moral education m schools , — The problems of 
school and home are largely the same, and we 
have, therefore, implicitly dealt to some extent 
with the school in speaking of the home and of 
moral education in general. Let us summarize the 
points. (1) There must be a system of morals 
which the teacher can utilize ; (2) the teacher 
must be efficiently trained ; (3) he should have a 
strong personality ; (4) the school should be efl'ec- 
tivcly organized for ethical purposes ; there should 
bo (5) incidental, (6) indirect, (7) direct, and (8) 
systematic ethical teaching ; (9) the environment 
must not bo decidedly unfavourable to right 
conduct; and (10) school and home must be pro- 
perly correlated. We shall deal with these points 
separately. 

(1) The nature of the ethics to be taught at 
school will naturally be the same as that inculcated 
in the homo, only that the school life lends itself 
better to the practice of tho social virtues. Tlie 
principles governing the discipline will also be 
precisely the same, except that greater care will 
be requisite to do justice to the sensibilities and 
individualitj' of children who come from various 
homes, and that special care is necessary since the 
children are usually massed together for nearly an 
hour at a time. To ensure adequate attention to 
the pupils’ needs, the teachers should preferably be 
class-teachers, and should remain some three years 
with the same set of children. 

(2) The moral training of the young nmst be 
undertaken by efficient teachers. Moral education 
demumls, therefore, that tho teaching profession 
should be sufficiently respected and remunerated 
to attract men and women of character and ability, 
and that prospective teachers should be thoroughly 
prepared in training colleges and otherwise. This 
prep.amtion should include special training and 
teacliing in morals, in order tliat teachers should 
lie familiar with the meaning and the task of moral 
education. 

(3) Tho personality of the teacher, and particu- 
larlj- tlmt of the headmaster, is of importance, 
especially where the school, ns used to be the case, 
makes no organized provision for moral training. 
In the latter case almost everything depends on 
the influence of tho headmaster, and to this is due 
the alumether e.xaggerated estimate of the teacher’s 
personality which still largely survives. The per- 
sonality of the teaching staff, however, has no 
small significance even to-day, considering that the 


teachers are to the child the living^ embodiment of 
the purpose for which the school exists. 

(4) We need not enumerate here the various 
factors which go to the making of a well -organized 
school. These are well known. We lay stress on 
only a few points, assuming that the moral train- 
ing of tho pupils is the school’s chief aim. The 
average number of children in a cla-ss should not 
exceed twenty-five ; no more in the way of teach- 
ing results is to be expected than is consistent with 
thoroughness in training and teaching ; the teacher 
should liave sufficient leisure to continue jiis educa- 
tion ; the teaching stafi'should be actively interested 
in the welfare of Sie pupils, and should also organize 
games and amusements; self-reliance and co-opera- 
tion among the pupils should be encouraged ; and 
a decided ethical tone should be traceable in the 
school decorations. Following the practice of the 
American School Republics, many taslrs should 
devolve upon the pupils, and a strong and healthy 
corporate spirit should be cultivated among them. 
The school should be in close touch with the home, 
and it should introduce the pupils to the larger 
world by visits and excursions of various kinds. 
The ethical atmosphere of the class-room needs, 
however, special mention. Just as every teacher 
is at all times expected to watch over the pro- 
nunciation of his pupils, and to make sure that 
they express themselves clearly, intelligently, 
fluently, and concisely, so the ethical purpose of 
the school demands that at least tho following 
moral qualities be kept constantly and consciously 
in view by the teacher; courtesy, love of truth, 
broad-mindedness, strennonsness, courage, orderli- 
ness, kindliness, uprightness, and simplicity of 
living. 

(6) Incidents are uncommon to-day in a good 
school, and consequently little room is found for 
incidental moral teaching. Even where an ‘inci- 
dent ’ occurs, the good teacher usually finds it far 
more eflbctive to confer privately with the culprit 
than to play to the gallery. It is inconceivable 
that in a well-conducted school the moral teaching 
should be confined to incidental moral instruction, 
though it can be easily understood why in former 
days, when the teaching methods were ill-devised 
and the disciplinary measures harsh, incidental 
moral teaching had a large scope. 

(6) Indirect moral instniotion is moral instruc- 
tion .arising out of the treatment of one subject or 
another of the curriculum. The history and the 
literature lessons are peculiarly suited to this. In 
addition, the idiysiology lesions are sometimes 
mode the channel for inculcating general rules of 
health, tho natural history lessons tor kindness to 
animals, and the domestic science lessons for the 
household virtues. 

Until recently such Indirect moral instruction was rare, and 
there were many warnings uttered against it : e.g. educationists 
urged that one must not introduce an irrelevant subject ; that 
it IS not practicnJ to attempt to kill two birds with one stone ; 
that one must beware of falsifjing facts to suit ethical ends; 
and that the class is not the place for moralizing and sermon- 
izing. There used to bo legitimate grounds for this objection, 
the chief one being that the school was at that time intcllec- 
tualistic and opportunistic in aim, and that the recognized way 
of treating a subject and the matter itself almost predndetl 
indirect ethical teaching. This is rapidly clianging. The Belgian 
history-sillabuses, the attitude towards history of the English 
and Scottish Boards of Education, and that of many historians 
and educationists Imply that history must be concened as a 
record of Ujc growth of civilization, and not merely os an 
account of military exploits. Illustrative of this fundamental 
change is also the fact that the New York City Education 
Authority conceives of geographical teaching ns tending prim- 
arili’ to show the solidarity of the human race and its inter- 
dependence. Similarly, German and French School Readers 
now supply plentiful material of an ethical character, while 
frequently one of the main tests of a piece of literature to-day is 
whether or not an ethical spirit pervades It, Even arithmetic 
will eoon be looked upon as a training in exact and cautious 
thinking rather than as a meaningless Juggling with figures ; 
and in high educational quarters the permeation of esthetlo 
eidtnre— music, singing, drawing, painting, modelling — with an 
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ethical spirit is coming: to be taken tor granted. In a word, the 
whole curriculum is about to be ethioized, and in a generation 
or two we may expect every subject to be primarily ethical in 
character, with signal advantage to the particular subject (since 
ethics is life, and life is interesting) ana to the race (since con- 
duct, as Matthew Arnold said, covers three-fourths of life). It 
was because the school was narrowly patriotic, because it was 
too much concerned about turning out factory heads and hands, 
because its text-books were often written by near-sighted spe- 
cialists who did not perceive the social meaning and bearing of 
the several school subjects, and because there was no strenuous 
attempt to make it serve its chief aim — character-buUding — that 
in^rect moral instruction was rare, and frequently out of place. 
With educational advance, genuine opportunities for indirect 
moral instruction are multiplying ; and such indirect instruc- 
tion will appear more and more important, until every subject 
will ultimately prepare the pupil for promoting the cause of 
progress and well-being — individual, social, and racial. Ethics 
will be taught as the leading fact in history and life, and largely 
take the place of the facts favoured by militarism, commercial- 
ism, specialism, and intellectualism. The recent Education 
Codes of most countries illustrate this trend. 

(7) Direct moral instruction in special subjects 
is now not infrequently given. Hygiene, with 
special reference to the drink question and to non- 
smoking, is a popular subject ; temperance is a 
separate subject widely favoured ; patriotism, 
citizenship, purity, good manners, and kindne.ss 
to animals are also subjects to be met w'ith in 
curricula. Such courses are of recent origin, and 
are rapidly multiplying in the school systems of 
the civilized world. It is, however, already felt 
that these separate courses require co-ordination 
and correlation, and that individually they do not 
supply tlie requisite ethical momentum to make 
thelessons effective for character-forming, 

(8) Systematic moral instruction means direct 
or separate teaching, where the whole subject is 
treated in a comprehensive manner. This, how- 
ever, does not exclude systematic treatment of 
selected subjects ; it rather presupposes it, just as 
it assumes indirect moral instruction and the 
proper organization of the school for ethical ends. 
Such systematic instruction — common to all school 
subjects from the beginning of school life — alone 
provides clear and comprehensive ethical ideas, and 
covers the whole field of right doing. The other 
kinds of instruction — incidental, indirect, and 
direct — favour particular virtues instead of virtue, 
and cannot do justice to many aspects of conduct 
which may require detailed treatment. The ethics 
of home, of work, of the proper use of leisure, of 
friendship, and of much else could only in this 
systematic way be adequately and usefully dealt 
with. Sole reliance on the other methods — M'hich 
is never the case with any other school subject — ■ 
argues an unpedagogical procedure because the 
children do not correlate what they hear on the 
various occasions, and consequently soon forget it. 
Accordingly, systematic moral teaching, for the 
whole of the school period and in agreement Avith 
the ordinary pedagogic principles, is bound to 
come. 

Already France, Italy, Portugal, and Japan possess such 
teaching ; the English Board of Education strongly recom- 
mends It in its Code ; many British colonies and over fifty 
English Local Education Authorities provide it ; and individual 
schools and systems of schools in the United States and 
elsewhere also supply such teaching. The Ethical Societies 
have done much to popularize the idea of courses in general 
morals for the young, and the English Moral Instruction League 
is almost wholly responsible for the rapid advance made in this 
direction in England.! See Moral Eduoatiok League. 

The content of this instruction we have already 
outlined in speaking of the aim of education and 
of home education. Its tendency, as indicated in 
those passages, Avill be to produce men and Avomen 
whose Avillsare good, strong, firm, and enlightened, 
men and women inspired by the widest sympathies. 

! For full details regarding Jloral Instruction (theological and 
non-theological) in eighteen countries, with complete syllabuses 
in use and an exhaustive bibliography, see Gustav Sp’iller, Jle- 
port on ISoral Instruction and on Moral Trainino, 1900. See 
also Moral Instruction in Elementarp Schools in England and 
Wales, A Return compiled from Ofieial Documents by Bk 
Johnson, Secretary of the Moral Instruction T.catrue. 190S. 


(9) The school must prepare for social life ; but 
Avhat is to be done if the social life of the present 
in many Avays discourages right conduct? The 
ansAver that every man must rise above circum- 
stance has led to much preaching and little doing, 
and is, therefore, to be ruled out of court. On the 
contrary, Ave are bound to recognize that for one 
person Avhom nothing daunts, nineteen are, for 
good or evil, sensibly affected by their environ- 
ment. Accordingly, aa'c must admit that home 
and school to-day are not all-poAverful, and cannot 
send out into the Avorld ideal men and Avomen, or 
ensure that their charges Avill not morally suffer 
Avhen lounged into the Avhirling stream of social 
life. There is need, therefore, for the social re- 
former, and the school must create him. Much, 
indeed, in the school itself depends on the spirit 
Avhich perA'ades society : e.g. scholars are herded 
together — 60, 60, or 70 in a class — and leave school 
several years before they should, and teachers are 
poorly trained and ill paid. Probably, until the 
national expenditure on education is at least 
doubled, the school will not be able to grapple 
effectively Avith the problems it has to face, nor 
until then Avill it yield a ‘ high rate of interest.’ 

(10) School and home, — A child Avell brought up 

at home is, as educationists testify,’ an excellent 
scholar, for such a child eagerly and easily learns. 
If the home does its duty, the task of the teacher 
is, therefore, incalculably simplified. In fact, if 
home education approached perfection, school 
education Avould either be superfluous or follow 
lines different from the present ones. Well-bred 
children Avould possess the intellectual virtues {so 
far as the stage of development they had reached 
permitted) Avhich the school is noAV inculcating 
Avith infinite pains and Avith relatively small 
success : e.g. careful observing, judging, _ and 
generalizing, a good memory, and vigorous inde- 
pendent thinking; and concisenessj readiness, 
polish, and clearness in speech and Avriting. They 
AAmuld also possess in a high degree the school 
virtues of punctuality, regularity, orderliness, 
neatness, attentiveness, industry, and courtesy ; 
and, accordingly, the educational methods might 
demand much more of the child — Avorking Avithout 
supervision, co-operating AAuth other cnildren — 
making the influence of the school co-terminous 
AA'ith Avaking existence. Under these circum- 
stances the school Avould not feel obliged to cram 
the children AA-ith ‘necessary’ knowledge; it 
Avould chiefly teach them hoAV to learn, and the 
school’s AA'ork it Avould mostly leave to the con- 
sultation of dictionaides, encyclopedias, maps, 
and books of statistics at home and at school ; to 
observation, experiments, private reflexion, ^t 
galleries, museums, travel ; and, not least, to the 
reading and the study of the great literary, 
scientific, and philosophical classics. This being 
the relation between school and home, it is essen- 
tial that the tAvo should come into close contact, 
and even be co-ordinated. . 

At present, in spite of various efforts, the school , hn 

only to an insignificant degree in keeping in touch witn me 
home. Parents may call on the teacher ; they are occasionally 
invited to attend lessons, examinations, and festive functioiu , 
they receive periodical accounts of the children’s 
conduct ; they are asked to assist the children wim tneir 
‘ home ’ work, and to interest themselves in the children ® 
life ; occasional parents’ evenings are organized ; m a few 
stances teachers visit the parents and the children, ana a^ 
organize the children’s amusements outside school ; and in wro 
cases the parents of the scholars are asked to be m 

the school's committee of management. The subject or 
relation between school and home is of sufllcient im;^rtance ro 
warrant a special investigation being undertaken with a viei w 
making far-reaching proposals, since scarcely anything coum 
of such advantage to the school as t hat the pupils should Dave 

! ‘Little difilculty is felt in securing good work from bo^ 
who have had the invaluable advantage of a good home wam 
ing • (Collar and (jrook, School Management and Metnoas vj 
Instruction, 1900, p. 63). 
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n llrst-rate home education. Among- the object* more particu- 
larly to be realized is the professional encouragement of home 
education by the preparation of manuals, by the holding of 
classes and courses of lectures, and by full readiness to give 
counsel and assistance to parents. Ultimately the Education 
Authorities will concern themselves probably with home as well 
as with school education. 

(c) Moral education of adults . — Adult life ofTers 
a numlier of special moral prolilems — the question 
of gaining a livelihood, the relation of superior to 
subordinate, of partner in marriage, and of parent, 
of civic responsibility, of influencing others by our 
ideas and activities, and so forth. The home and 
the school may develop a good character jn those 
they have charge of, but this character is likely 
to deteriorate markedly -when, adult life being 
reached, there is no inclination to continue the 
education received. The test of the moral man as 
■well as of the business man is success in his par- 
ticular sphere, and therefore the good man must 
ask himself : ‘ Does every one who knows me, near 
and far, think that I am all that I should be ? _ Is 
my influence on all those I come in contact ■ndth, 
near and far, a beneficial one? Do I succeed as 
partner in marriage, as _ parent, as employer or 
employed, in friendship, in social intercourse, and 
in civic life? And to what extent do I succeed?’ 
Experience proves that these searching questions 
are more easily put than satisfactorily answered.^ 
Certain reasons for this relative non-success in 
life are not difficult to discover. We do not fully 
understand and appreciate others ; passing im- 
pressions and feelings dominate us instead of the 
broadest considerations; we are unaware of the 
priceless value of simple_ living and cheerfulness, 
of uprightness and devotion to the common good ; 
and we make innumerable distinctions between 
men, when one underiating rule — to assist all 
according to their need— should be followed. Yet 
the mere being conscious and convinced of these 
reasons mil avail little. They must be expanded 
in a series of works which show the way to act in 
the various relationships of life. We shall not, 
for instance, understand others^ by earnestly wish- 
ing to understand them, or live the simple life 
without knowing in what it consists. Unfortun- 
ately, •writers on ethics have not generally ap- 
preciated the moral difficulties whi^ are due_ to 
painful ignorance of details. No man ivill think 
of telling a man, 'Be forthwith a musician or 
poet ’ ; but the writings of ethical thinkers only 
too often imply the command, ‘Be forthwith a 
good man.’ The truth is that the good life is a 
fine art which requires unceasing study and prac- 
tice. The Church, Ethical Societies, and similar 
organizations have sought, with comparatively 
little success, to act as ethical schools for adults, 
and the reading of the great moralists, essayists, 
and devotional writers {of whom we cite some 
below)_ has been recommended for the same reason, 
and wisely ; but what would render the most sig- 
nal service would be scientific manuals on right 
conduct, dealing fully with the various relation- 
ships of life, especially if these manuals were used 
in connexion with classes, where views could be 
exchanged and definite adrice might be received. 
The 20tn century needs Doctors of Morals as well 
as Doctors of Medicine. Cf. Ethicai, Discipline. 
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EDWARDS AND THE NEW ENGLAND 
THEOLOGY. — Jonathan Edwards, saint and 
metaphysician, revivalist and theologian, stands 
out as the one figure of real greatness in the 
intellectual life of colonial America. Bom, bred, 
assing his whole life on the verge of civilization, 
e has made his voice heard ivherever men have 
busied themselves with those two greatest topics 
which can engage human thought — God and the 
soul. A French philosopher of scant sympathy 
•with Edwards’ chief concernment writes ; * 

‘ There are few n-imes of the eighteenth century which have 
obtained such cciebrity as that of Jonathan Edwards. Critics 
and historians down to our own day have praised in dithy- 
ramblc terms the logical vigour and the constructive powers of 
a writer whom they hold (os is done by Mackintosh, Dugald 
Stewart, Robert Hall, even Fichte) to be the greatest meta- 
phl’sician America has yet produced. Who knows, they hove 
asked themselves, to what heights this originai genius might 
have risen, if, instead of being bom in a half-saiage country, 
far from the traditions of philosophy and science, he had 
appeared rather in our old world, and there receii ed the direct 
impulse of the modern mind. Perhaps he would have taken a 
place between Leibniz and Kant among the founders of im- 
mortal e> stems, instead ot the work he has left reducing itself 
to a sublime and barbarous theology, which astonishes our 
reason and outrages our heart, the object of at once our horror 
and admiration.’ 

Edwards’ greatness is not, however, thus merely 
conjectural. He was no ‘ mute, inglorious Milton, ’ 
but the most articulate of men. Nor is it as a 
metaphysician that he makes his largest claim 
upon our admiration, subtle metaphysician as he 
showed himself to be. His ontological specula- 
tions, on which his title to recognition as a meta- 
physician mainly rests, belong to his extreme 
youth, and had been definitely put behind him 
at an age when most men first begin to probe such 
problems. It was, as Lyon indeed suggests, to 
theology that he gave his mature years and his 
most prolonged and searching thought, especially 
to the problems of sin and salvation. And these 
problems were approached hy him not as purely 
theoretical, but as intensely practical ones. There- 
fore he was a man of action as truly as a man of 
thought, and powerfully •WTOught on his age, set- 
ting at work energies which have not yet spent 
their force. He is much more accurately character- 
ized, therefore, hy a philosopher of our oivn, who 
is as little in sympathy, however, with his main 
interests as Lyon himself. F. J. E. Woodbridge 
says : * 

• He was distinctly a great man. He did not merely express 
the thought of his time or meet it simply in the spirit of his 
tradition. He stemmed it and mouided it. New England 
thought was already making towards that colorless theology 
which marked it later. That ho checked. It was decidedly 
Arminian. He made it Calvinistio. . . . His time does not 
explain him.’ 

Edwards had a remarkable philosophical bent ; 
but he had an even more remarkable sense and 
taste for Divine things ; and, therefore (so Wood- 
bridge conclude.s, with at least relative justice), 
* we remember him not as the greatest of American 
pliilosophers, but as the greatest of American 
Calvinists.’ 

1 . The period of Edwards’ preparation. — It was 
a very decadent New England into which Edwards 
was bom, on 6th Oct. 1703. The religious fervour 
which the Puritan immigrants had brought with 
them into the New World had not been able to 

7 Georges Lyon, L'Idialisme en Angleterre au txviii‘ siiele, 
Paris, 1888, p. 400 f. 

9 The Philosophical Review, xlll. (19041 405. 
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propagate itself unimpaired to the third and fourth 
generation. Already in 1678, Increase Mather had 
bewailed that_ ‘ the body of the rising generation 
is a poor, perishing, unconverted, and (except the 
Lord pour down His Spirit) an undone genera- 
tion,’ ^ There were general influences operative 
throughout Christendom at this epoch, depressing 
to the life of the spirit, which were not unfelt in 
New England ; and these were reinforced there by 
the hardness of the conditions of existence in a 
raw land. Everywhere thinking and living alike 
were moving on a lowered plane ; not merely 
spirituality but plain morality was suflering some 
eclipse. The churches felt compelled to recede 
from the high ideals which had been their herit- 
age, and were introducing into their membership 
and admitting to their mysteries men who, though 
decent in life, made no profession of a change of 
heart. If only they had been themselves bap- 
tized, they were encouraged to offer their children 
for baptism (under the so-called ‘ Half-Way Cove- 
nant ’), and to come themselves to the Table of i 
the Lord (conceived as a ‘ converting ordinance ’). 
The household into which Edwards was bom, 
however, not only protected him from much of 
the evil which was pervading the community, 
but powerfully stimulated his spiritual and intel- 
lectual life. He began the study of Latin at the 
age of six, and by thirteen had acquired a respect- 
able knowledge of * the three learned languages ’ 
which at the time formed part of the curricula of 
the coDeges — Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Before 
he had completed his thirteenth year [Sept. 1716), 
he entered the ‘ Collegiate School of Connecticut ’ 
(afterwards Yale College). During his second 
year_ at college he fell in with Locke’s Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, and ‘had more 
satisfaction and pleasure in studying it,’ he tells 
us himself,® ‘ than the most CTeedy miser in gather- 
ing up handfuls of silver and gold from some new- 
discovered treasure.’ He graduated at the head 
of his class in 1720, when be was just short of 
seventeen years of age, but remained at college 
(as the custom of the time was) two years longer 
(to the summer of 1722) for the study of Divinity, 
In the summer of 1722 he was ‘ approbated ’ to 
preach, and from Aug. 1722 until April 1723 he 
supplied the pulpit of a little knot of Presby- 
terians in New York City.® Eeturaing home, he 
was appointed tutor at Yale in June 1724, and 
filled this post mth distinguished ability, during 
a most trying period in the life of the college, for 
the next two years (until Sept. 1726). His resig- 
nation of his tutorship was occasioned by an in- 
vitation to become the colleague and successor of 
his grandfather, Solomon Stoddard, in the pastor- 
ate of the church at Northampton, Mass., where, 
accordingly, he was ordained and installed on 15th 
Feb. 1727. 

By his installation at Northampton, Edwards’ 
period of preparation was brought to a close. His 
preparation had been remarkable, both intensively 
and extensively. Born with a drop of ink in his 
veins, Edwards had almost from infancy held a 
pen in his hand. From his earliest youth he had 
been accustomed to trace out on paper to its last 
consequence every fertile thought which came to 
him. A number of the early products of his 
observation and reflexion have been preserved, 
revealing a precocity which is almost beyond 
belief. 

On this ^ound, indeed, Lyon, for example, refuses to believe 
in their genuineness. It is futile to adduce the parallel of a 

1 H. M. Dexter, Congregationalism in its Literature, New 
York, 1880, p. 476, n. 86. 

s Dwight’s Memoir, prefixed to his ed. of Edwards' Works, 
1. SO. 

s See E. H. Gillett, Mist, of the Presbyterian Church'^, Phil- 
kdelphia, 1864, p. 38. 


Pascal, he declares ; such a comparison is much too modest • 
the j’oun^ Edwards united in himself many Pascals, and, by a 
double miracle, combined with them gifts by virtue of which 
he far surpassed a Galileo and a Newton ; what we are asked 
to believe is not merely that as a boy in his teens he worked 
out independently a system of metaphysics closely similar to 
that of Berkeley, but that he anticipated most of the scientific 
discoveries which constitute the glory of the succeeding 
century. 

It is well to recognize that Lyon has permitted himself some 
slight exaggeration in stating his case, for the renewed ex- 
amination of the MSS which he, and, following him, A. V, G. 
Allen asked for, has fully vindicated the youthful origin of 
these discussions.l There is, for instance, a bantering letter 
on the immateriality of the soul, full of marks of immaturity, 
no doubt, bub equally full of the signs of promise, which was 
written in 1714-1716, when Edwards was ten years old. There 
are some very acute observations on the behaviour of spiders 
in spinning their webs which anticipate the results of modern 
investigation,® and which cannot have been written later than 
his thirteenth year. There are, above all, metaphysical dis- 
cussions of ‘ Being,’ ‘ Atoms,' and ‘ Prejudices of Imagination,’ 
written at least ns early ns his Junior year at college, that is to 
say, his sixteenth year, in which the fundamental principles 
of his Idealistic philosophy are fully set out. And, besides 
numerous other discussions following out these views, there is 
a long series of notes on natural science, filled with acute sug- 
gestions, which must belong to his Yale period. It is ail, no 
doubt, very remarkable. But this only shows that Edwards 
was a very remarkable youth. 

It is in these youthful -writings that Edward 
propounds his spiritualistic mebaphjj'sics, and it is 
chiefly on the strength of them that he holds a 
place in our histories of philosophy. His whole 
system is already present in substance in the 
essay ‘ Of Being,’ which was written before he 
was sixteen years of age. And, though there is 
no reason to believe that he ever renounced the 
opinions set forth in these youthful discussions — 
there are, on tlie contrary, occasional suggestions, 
even in his latest writings, that they still lurked 
at the back of his brain — he never formally reverts 
to them subsequently to his Yale period (up to 
1727).® His engagement with such topics belongs, 
therefore, distinctively to his formative period, 
before he became engrossed with the duties of the 
active ministry and the lines of thought more im- 
mediately called into exercise by them. In these 
early years, certainly independently of Berkeley,* 
and apparently -with no suggestion from outside 
beyond what might be derived from Newtons 
explanations of light and colour, and Lockes 
treatment of sensation as the source of ideas, be 
worked out for himself a complete system of 
Idealism, which trembled indeed on the brink of 
mere phenomenalism, and might have betrayed 
him into Pantheism save for the intensity of his 
perception of the living God. ‘Speaking most 
strictly,’ he declares, ‘ there is no proper substance 
but God Himself.’ The universe exists ‘nowhere 
but in the Divine mind.’ Whether this is_ true 
‘ with respect to bodies only,’ or of finite spirits M 
well, he seems at first to have wavered ; ultimately 
he came to the more inclusive opinion. 

He could write of the rise of a new thought If we rae^ 
that there is some substance besides that thought, that brings 
that thought forth ; if it be God, I acknowledge it, but if th^e 
be meant some thing else that has no properties, it seems to me 
absurd.’ # Of ‘ all dependent existence whatever he comes at 
last to affirm that it is ‘in a constant flux,’ ‘renewed eve^ 
moment, as tba colours of bodies are every moment uJ’ 
light that shines upon them ; and all is constantly prooeeomg 
from God, as light from the sun.’ 8 He did not mean this, 
however, to sublimate the universe into ‘shadowy He was 
only attempting to declare that it has no other 
God: that its reality and persistence are grounded, not in 


1 See esp. Egbert Q. Smyth, Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 23rf 

)ct. 1905, • Some Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards, 
,726'; also L [1897] 951 ; of. H. N. Gardiner, Jonathan 

^dioards : o Eetrospect, 1901. 

2 On these observations, see Egbert G. Smyth, The Amoves 
Review, Jan. 1890 ; and Henry 0. McCook, PPR, July 

a Of. President T. D. Woolsey, Edwards iltmorxai, Boma, 
870, pp. S2-33 : and E. G. Smyth, Pros. Amer. ArAxq. t>oc., 
Srd Oct. 1905, p. 23 ; H. N. Gardiner, p. 117. 

4S0 E. G. Smyth and H. N. Gardiner, focc. cif^. 1^® 
mown that he had not read Berkeley before 1780 (Dexte , 
feme MSS of Jonathan Edwards, as below). 

s Dwight’s Memoir, i. 713, 48 ; AJTh i. 957. 

« Original Sin (Works, 4 vol. ed.. New York. 1886. U 490). 
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*omc mvBtcrions created • substance ’ underlying the proper- j 
tlc«, but In the 'infinitely exact and precise Divine idea, i 
lorether ndth an answerable, perfectly exact, precise, and 
stable will, with respect to corresponding comrounlcations to 
created minds and effects on their minds/J He is encased, in 
other words, in a purely ontological Investigation, and Ins con- 
tention is merely that God is the continuum of all Bnite exist- 
ence. Ho is ns far ns possible from denying the reality or 
persistence o! these finite existences ; they are to him real 
’ creations,’ because they represent a fixed purpose and an 
established constitution of Ood.2 

Kdwards was not so absorbed in such specula- 
tions as to neglect the needs of his spirit. Through- 
out all tliese loriiiative years he remained first of 
all a man of religion. He had been the subject 
of deep religious impressions from his earliest boy- 
hood, and he gave himself, during this period of 
preparation, to the most assiduous and intense 
estivation of liis religions nature. ‘ I made seek- 
ing my sSvation,’ he himself tells us, ‘ the main 
business of my life.' ‘ But about the time of his 
graduation U720) a change came over him, which 
relieved the strain of his inward distress. From 
his childhood, his mind bad revolted against the 
sovereignty of God : * it used to appear like a 
horrible doctrine to me.’ Now all this passed 
unoServedly away ; and gradually, by a process 
be could not trace, this very doctrine came to be 
not merely a matter of course to liim hut a matter 
of rejoicing : ‘ The doctrine has often appeared 
exceedingly pleasant, bright, and sweet ; absolute 
sovereignty is wliat I love to ascribe to God.’ One 
day he was reading 1 Ti F’ ‘ Now unto the King, 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise Goa, 
he honour and glory, for ever and ever. Amen,’ 
and, os he read, ‘ a sense of the glory of the Divine 
Being ’ took possession of him, ‘ a new sense, quite 
diflerent from anything he ever experienced be- 
fore.’ He longed to be ‘ rapt up to Him in heaven, 
and be, as it were, swallowed up in Him for ever.’^ 
From that moment his understanding of Divine 
things increased, and bis enjoyment of God grew. 
There were, no doubt, intervals of depression. 
But, on the whole, his progress was steadily up- 
wards and his consecration more and more com- 
plete. It was this devout young man, with the 
joy of the Lord in his heart, who turned his back 
in the early months of 1727 on his brilliant 
academic life and laid aside for ever his philo- 
sophical speculations, to take up the work of a 
pastor at Northampton. 

2 . Edwards the pastor. — Edwards was ordained 
co-pastor witli his grandfather on 15th Feb. 1727, 
ana on the latter’s death, two years later, suc- 
ceeded to the sole charge of the parish. North- 
ampton was relatively a very important place. It 
was the county town, and nearly half of the area 
of the province lay within the county. It was, 
therefore, a sort of little local capital, and its 
people prided themselves on their culture, energy, 
and independence of mind. Tliere Avns but the 
one church in the town, and it was probably the 
largest and most influential in the province, out- 
side of Boston. It was not united in sentiment, 
being often tom ■with factional disputes. But, 
under the strong preaching of Solomon Stoddard, 
it had l>een repeatedly visited with revivals. 
These periods of awakening continued at intervals 
during Edwards’ pastorate; the church became 
famous for them, and its membership was filled 
up by them. At one time the membership num- 
herea 620, and included nearly the entire ndiHt 
population of the toum. Stoddard had been the 


1 Dwicht, i. C74. 

s On Kdwards' early Idealism, see esp. Egbert C. Smyth 
AJTh i. !l,')9-960 ; 0. P. Fisher, Disctissions »>i Biit, and TAeol. 
S29-S0; H. H. Gardiner, 115-160; 3. H. MacCracben, ‘The 
Sources o( Jonathan Edwards' Idealism,' In the Philetopkieal 
Pniew, xL [ie02J SCff.; also O. Lyon, loc. eil.; and L IV 
Riley, American PAilaiophy: The earli/ Schoolt, Kew Yotkj 


» Dwight, i 59. 
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protagonist for the laxer views of admission to 
Churrii-ordinauces, and early in the century had 
introduced into the Northampton church the 
practice of opening the Lord’s Supper to those who 
made no profession of conversion. In this practice 
Edwards at first acquiesced ; hut, becoming con- 
vinced that it was •wrong, sought after a while to 
correct it, with disastrous consequences to him- 
self. MeanwhUe it liad given to the membership 
of the church something of the character of a 
mixed multitude, which the circumstance that 
large numbers of them had been introduced in 
the religious excitement of revivals had tended to 
increase. 

To tlie pastoral care of this important congrega- 
tion, Edwards gave himself with single-hearted 
devotion. Assiduous house-to-house visitation did 
not, it is true, form part of his plan of work ; hut 
this did not argue carelessness or neglect ; it was 
in accordance mth his deliberate judgment of his 
special gifts and fitnesses. And, if he did not go 
to his people in their homes, save at the call of 
illness or special need, he encouraged them to 
come freely to him, and grudged neither time nor 
labour in meeting their individual requirements. 
He remained, of course, also a student, spending 
ordinarily from thirteen to fourteen hours daily in 
his study. This work did not separate itself from, 
but was kept strictly subsidiary to, his pastoral 
service. Not only had he turned his hack de- 
finitely on the purely academic speculations which 
had engaged him so deeply at Yale, but he pro- 
duced no purely theological works during the 
Avhole of nis twenty-three years’ pastorate at 
Northampton. His publications during this period, 
besides sermons, consisted only of treatises in 
practical Divinity. They deal principally with 
problems raised by the great religious awakenings 
in which his preaching was fruitful. 

Such, lor iastance, are the Narrative of Surpriting Con- 
versions, published in 1736, the Thoughts on the Revival of 
Religion in Nexo England fn 1740, published in 1742, and that 
verj' Bcarohinp study of the movements of the human soul 
under the excitement ol religious motives called A Treatise 
concerning Religious Affections, published in 1746. Then 
there Is Die Bumble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agreement 
and Visible Onion of God's People in Extraordinary Prayer 
for the Revival tff Religion, etc., published in 1749, which 
belongs to the same class, and the brief ilceount tff the Life of 
the Rev. David Brainerd, published In the same year. There 
remains only the Humble Inquiry into the Rules of the Word 
of God, eonceming the Qualifications requisite to a Complete 
Standing in Full Communion in the Fwitte Church of God, 
published in 1749, along with which should be mentioned the 
defence of its positions against Solomon 'Williams, entitled 
Ifisrepresentations Corrected and Truth Vindicated, althongh 
this was not published until somewhat later (1762). No doubt 
there was much more than this written dunng these score or 
more of years, for Edn ards was continually adding to the mass 
ol his manuscript treasures ; and some of these voluminous 
'observations' have since been put into print, although the 
greater part of them remain yet In the note-books where he 
wrote them. 

It was in his sermons that Ed-wards’ studies bore 
their richest fruit. He did not spare himself in 
his public instruction. He not only faitlifnlly 
filled the regular appointments of the church, but 
freely undertook special discourses and lectures, 
and during times of ‘ attention to religion ’ went 
frequently to the aid of the neighbouring churches. 
From the first he was recognized as a remarkable 
preacher, as arresting and awakening as lie -was 
instructive. Filled himself with the profoundest 
sense of the heinousness of sin, as an ofi'ence 
against the majesfw of God and an outrage of His 
love, he set himself to arouse his hearers to some 
realization of the lioiTor of their condition as ob- 
jects of the Divine displeasure, and of the incred- 
ible goodness of God in intervening for their 
salvation. Side by side yvith the most moving 
portrayal of God’s love in Christ, and of the 
blessedness of communion -with Him, he therefore 
set, with the most startling effect, equally vivid 
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pictures of tlie dangers of unforgiven sin and the 
terrors of the lost estate. Tlie ellect of such 
preacliing, delivered with the force of the sincerest 
conviction, was overwhelming. A great awaken- 
ing began in the church at the end of 1735, in 
which more than 300 converts were gathered in,* 
and which extended thronghout the churches of 
the Connecticut valley. In connexion with a visit 
from Whitefield in 1740 anotlier wave of religious 
fervour was started, which did not spend its force 
until it covered the whole land. No one could 
recognize more fully than Edwards the evil that 
mixes with the good in such seasons of religious 
excitement. He diligently sought to curb ex- 
cesses, and earnestly endeavoured to separate the 
chaff from the wheat. But no one could protest 
more strongly against casting out the wheat with 
the chair. He subjected all the phenomena of the 
revivals in which he participated to the most 
searching analytical study ; and, while sadly 
acknowledging that much self-deception was pos- 
sible, and that the rein could only too readily be 
given to false ‘ entliusiasm,’ he earnestly contended 
that a genuine work of grace might find expression 
in mental and even physical excitement. It was 
one of the incidental fruits of these revivals 
that, ns we have seen, he gave to the world in 
a series of studies perhaps the most thorough 
examination of the phenomena of religious excite- 
ment it has yet received, and certainly, in his 
great treatise on the Religious Affections, one of 
the most complete systems of what has been strik- 
ingly called 'spiritual diagnostics’ it possesses. 

For twenty-three years Edwards pursued his 
fruitful ministry at Northampton ; under his guid- 
ance the church became a city set on a hill to which 
all eyes were turned. But in the reaction from the 
revival of 1740-1742 conditions arose -which caused 
him great searchings of heart, and led ultimately 
to his separation from his congregation. In this 
revival, practically the whole adult population 
of the toAvn was brought into the churcli ; they 
were admitted under the excitement of the time 
and under a ruling introduced as long before as 
1704 by Stoddard, which looked upon all the 
ordinances of the church, including the Lord’s 
Supper, as ‘converting ordinances," not presup- 
posing, but adapted to bring about, a change of 
heart. As time passed, it became evident enough 
that a considerable body of the existing member- 
ship of the church had not experienced that change 
of heart by which alone they could be constituted 
Christians, and indeed they made no claim to have 
done so. On giving serious study to the question 
for himself, Edwards became convinced that par- 
ticipation in the Lord’s Supper could properly be 
allowed only to those professing real ‘ conversion.’ 
It was his duty as pastor and guide of his people 
to guard the Lord’s Table from profanation, and 
he was not a man to leave unperformed a duty 
clearly perceived. Two obvious measures presented 
themselves to him — unworthy members of the 
church must be exscinded by discipline, and greater 
care must be exercised in receiving new apjdicants 
for membership. No doubt discipline was among 
the functions which the Church claimed to exer- 
cise ; but the practice of it had fallen much into 
decay as a sequence to the lowered conception 
which had come to be entertained of the require- 
ments for church membership. The door of ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Supper, on the other hand, 
had been formally set wide open ; and this loose 
policy had been persisted in for half a century, 
and had become traditional. What Edwards felt 
himself compelled to undertake, it will be seen, 

1 More than 650 members were added to the church at North- 
ampton during Edwards’ pastorate (see Solomon Clark, Histor. 
Catalogttt of Sorthamptem First Church, 1891, pp. 40-47). 


was a return in theory and practice to the original 
platform of the Congregational churches, which 
conceived the Church to bo, in the strictest sense 
of the words, ‘a company of saints by calling,’ 
among whom there should be p^ermitted to enter 
nothing that was not clean.* This, which should 
have been his strength, and which ultimately gave 
the victory to the movement which he inaugurated 
throughout the churches of New England,’ was in 
his own personal case his weakness. It gave a 
radical appearance to the reforms which he ad- 
vocated, wliich he himself was far from giving to 
them. It is not necessary to go into tiie details 
of the controversy regarding a case of discipline, 
which emerged in 1744, or tlie subsequent difficul- 
tics (1748-9) regarding the conditions of admission 
to the Lord’s Supper. The result was that, after a 
sharp contest running through two years, Edwards 
•w'as dismissed from his pastorate on 22nd June 1750. 

3 . Edwards the theologian. — By his dismissal 
from his church at Northampton, in his forty- 
seventh year, the second period of Edwards’ life 
— the period of strenuous pastoral labour — was 
brought to an abrupt close. After a few months 
he removed to the little frontier hamlet (there 
were only twelve white families resident there) 
of Stockbridge, as missionary of the ‘Society in 
London for Propagating the Gospel in New Eng- 
land and the Parts Adjacent’ to the Housatonic 
Indians gathered there, and as pastor of the little 
cliurch of white settlers. In this exile he hoped to 
find leisure to write, in defence of the Calvinistic 
system against the rampant ‘ Arminianism ’ of the 
day, the works which he had long had in contem- 
plation, and for Avhich he had made large prepara- 
tion. Peace and quiet he did not find; he was 
embroiled from the first in a trying struggle 
against the greed and corruption of the adminis- 
trators of the funds designed for the benefit of the 
Indians. But he made, if he could not find, the 
requisite leisure. It was at Stockbridge that he 
wrote the treatises on which his fame as a theo- 
logian cliiedy rests : the great -works on the Will 
(ivrittcn in 1753, published in 1754), and Original 
Sin (in the press when he died, 1758), the strikiiig 
essays on Tne End for which God created the World, 
and the Nature of True FiVrirc (published 1768, 
after his death), and the unfinished History of 
Redemption (publ. 1772). No doubt he utilized 
for these works material previously collected. He 
lived practically with his pen in his hand, and 
accumulated an immense amount of -written matter 
— his ‘best thoughts,’ as it has been felicitously 
called. The work on the Will, indeed, had itself 
been long on the stocks. We find him inaking 
diligent studies for it already at the opening of 
1747 ; ’ and, though! his work on it was repeatedly 
interrupted for long intervals,* he tells us that 
before be left Northampton he ‘ had made con- 
siderable preparation and was deeply engaged in 
the prosecution of this design.’ ® The rapid com- 
pletion of the book in the course of a few months 
in 1753 was not, therefore, so wonderful a feat as 
it might otherwise appear. Nevertheless, it is the 
seven yeai's at Stockbridge which deserve to be 
called the fruitful years of Edwards’ theological 


1 According to the organic law of the Congregational churches 
(tho Cambridge Platform), ‘ saints by calling ’ are such as have 
not only attained the knowledge of the principles of relipon, 
and are free from gross and open scandals, but also do, togeiner 
with the profession of their faith and repentance, walk in 
blameless obedience to the word.’ 

® Cf. H. N. Gardiner, Selected Sermons, p. xii. _ . . -r 

* Letter to Joseph Bellamy, 16th Jan. 1747, printed by F. . 
Dexter, The MSS of Jonathan Edwards (repnnted from tne 
Proc. of Mass. Mist. Soc.. Mar. 1901) p. 18 ; Letter to John 
Erskine, 22nd Jan. 1747, reconstructed byDmght, i- 249 ^^, 
but since come to light (Exercises Commerrwratmg the 
Hundredth Anniversary of Jonathan Edwards, held at d.na- 
over Theological Seminary, p. 63 of the Appendix). 

* Dwight, 1. 261 . 270. 411. B Ib. 606, 632, 6S7. 
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work. They were interrupted in the autumn of 
1757 by an invitation to him to become the Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, 
in succession to his son-in-law, Aaron Burr. It 
Avas with great reluctance that he accepted this 
call ; it seemed to him to threaten the prevention 
of Avhat he had thought to make his life-Avork — 
the preparation, to wit, of a series of volumes on 
all the several parts of the Arminian controversy.^ 
But the college at Princeton, Avhich had been 
founded and thus far carried on by men whose 
sympathies were Avith the AA’arm-hearted, reAuval- 
istic piety to AAdiich his oaati life had been dedi- 
eated, had claims upon him Avhich he could not 
disoAvn. On the advice of a council of his friends, “ 
therefore, he accepted the call and removed to 
Princeton to take up his neiv duties, in January 
1768. There he Avas inoculated for smallpox on 
13th Feb., and died of this disease on 27th ilarch 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

The peculiarity of Edwards’ theological Avork is 
due to the union in it of the richest religious senti- 
ment Avith the highest intellectual poAvers. He 
Avas first of all a man of faith, and it is this that 
gives its character to his Avhole life and all its 
products ; but his strong religious feeling had at 
its disposal a mental force and logical acuteness of 
the first order ; he Avas at once deeply emotional, 
and, as Ezra Stiles called him, a ‘stiong reasoner.’ 
His analytical subtlety has probably never been 
surpassed ; but Avith it Avas combined a broad grasp 
of religious truth Avhich enabled him to see it a*' a 
Avhole, and to deal Avith its several parts Avithout 
exaggeration and Avith a sense of their relations in 
the system. The system to Avhich he gave his 
sincere adhesion, and to the defence of Avhich, 
against the tendencies Avhich Avere in his day 
threatening to undermine it, he consecrated all Ins 
poAvers, Avas simply Calvinism. From this system 
as it had been expounded by its chief representa- 
tives he did not consciously depart in any of its 
constitutive elements. The breadtli and particu- 
larity of his acquaintance Avith it in its classical 
expounders, and the completeness of his adoption 
of it in his OAvn thought, are frequently under- 
estimated. There is a true sense in Avhic’h he Avas 
a man of thought rather than of learning. Tliere 
were no great libraries accessible in Western 
Massachusetts in the middle of the 18th century. 
His native disposition to reason out for himself the 
subjects Avhich AA’ere presented to his thought aa'US 
reinforced by his habits of study ; it Avas his 
custom to develop on paper, to its furthest logical 
consequences, every_ topic of importance to AAUiich 
his attention Avas directed. He lived in the ‘age 
of re^on,’ and Avas in this respect a true child of 
his time.® In the task Avhich he undertook, 
furthermore, an appeal to authority Avould have 
been useless ; it aa'us uniquely to the court of reason 
that he could hale the adversaries of the Calvin- 
istic system. Accordingly it is only in his more 
didactic — as distinguished from controversial — 
treatise on Religious Affections, that EdAvards cites 
Avith any frequency earlier AA’riters in support of 
his positions. The reader must guard himself, 
however, frorn the illusion that EdAvards Avas not 
himself conscious of the support of earlier Avriters 
beneath him.* His acquaintance Avith the masters 
of the system of thought he was defending, for 

r Divight, |. 251. 

2 TJAvight (i. 670 )ato 3 not able to ascertain all the facts con- 
cerning this council ; Ezra Stiles, Diary, Ncav York, 1901, 
in. i, BuppliM interesting details. 

s Cf. the discussion of Edwards’ ‘rationalism,’ bv Jan Eidder- 
bos, De Thtologie van Jonathan Edwards, 310-313. 

* Hopkins tells us that ‘ he had an enormous thirst for know- 
ledge, in the pursuit ol which he spared no cost or pains. He 
read all the books, especially books treating of theology, that 
he could procure, from which he could hope to derive any 
assistance in the dlscoveiy of truth.’ From his youth up, how- 
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example, Avas Avide and minute. Amesius and 
Wollebius had been his text-books at college. The 
Avell-selected library at Yale, Ave may be sure, had 
been thoroughly explored by him ; at the close of 
his divinity studies, he speaks of the reading of 
‘ doctrinal books or books of controversy ’ as if it 
were part of his daily business.* As Avould have 
been expected, he fed himself on the great Puritan 
divines, and formed not merely his thought but his 
life upon them. We find him in his youth, for 
instance, dUigently using Manton’s Sermons on the 
119th Psalm as a spiritual guide ; and in his rare 
allusions to authorities in his Avorks, he betrays 
familiarity with such Avriters as William Perkins, 
John Preston, Thomas Blake, Anthony Burgess, 
Stephen Chamock, John Flavel, Theopliilus Gale, 
Tlionias GoodAvin, John Oiven, Samuel Euther- 
ford, Thomas Shephard, Kichard Sibbes, John 
Smith the Platonist, and Samuel Clark the Arian. 
Even his contemporaries he kneAv and estimated at 
their true values t Isaac Watts and Philip Dodd- 
ridge as a matter of course ; and also Thomas 
Boston, the scheme of thought of Avhose View of the 
Covenant of Grace he confessed he did not under- 
stand, but AA’hose Fourfold State of Man he ‘liked 
exceedingly Avell.’® His Cah’in he certainly kneAv 
thoroughly, though he AA’ould not SAvear in his 
AA’ords ; ® and also his Turretin, Avhom he speaks of 
as ‘ the great Turretine ’ ; * Avhile van Mastricht he 
declares ‘much better’ than even Turretin, ‘or,’ 
he adds Avith some fervour, ‘ than any other book 
in the Avorld excepting the Bible, in my opinion.’® 
The close agreement of his teaching Avith that of 
the best esteemed CaMnistic divines is, therefore, 
both conscious and deliberate; his omission to 
appeal to them does not argue either ignorance or 
contempt; it is incident to his habitual manner 
and to the special task he Avas prosecuting. In 
point of fact, Avhat he teaches is just the ‘ standard ’ 
tlalvinism in its completeness. 

As an independent thinker, he is, of course, not 
Avithout his indiAudualisms, and that in conception 
no less than in expression. His explanation of the 
identity of the human race Avith its Head, founded 
as it is on a doctrine of personal identity which 
reduces it to an ‘arbitiary constitution’ of God, 
binding its successive moments together, is pecu- 
liar to himself.® In ansAvering objections to the 
doctrine of Original Sin, he appeals at one point to 
Stapfer, and speaks, after him, in the language of 
that form of doctrine known as ‘ mediate imputa- 
tion.’ ’ But this is only in order to illustrate his 
oAA'n vicAv that all manland are one as truly as and 
by the same kind of Divine constitution that an 
individual life is one in its consecutive moments. 
Even in this immediate context he does not teach 
the doctrine of ‘mediate imputation,’ insisting 
rather that, Adam and his posterity being in the 
strictest sense one, in them no less than in him 
‘ the CTilt arising from the first existing of a de- 
praved disposition ’ cannot at all be distinguished 
from ‘ the guilt of Adam’s first sin ’ ; and elseAvhere 
throughout the treatise he speaks in the terms of 
the common Calvinistic doctrine. His most marked 
indiAddualism, hoAvever, lay in the region of philo- 
sophy rather than of theology. In an essay on 
The Nature of True Virtue, he develops, in opposi- 
tion to the vieAV that all virtue may he reduced 
ultimately to self-love, an eccentric theory of virtue 

ever, he disliked a display of learning. In his earliest maxims, 
by the side of * Let much modesty be seen in the style,’ he sets 
this other : ‘ Let it not look as if I was much read, or was con- 
versant ivith books, or with the learned world ' (Dwight, i. 41 f.). 

1 Dwight, i. 03. 2 Ib. 242. 

3 Preface to the treatise on the AVill, Dwight, il. 13. 

4 n'orte, New York ed. 1856, iii. 123. 

® Letter to Joseph Bellamy, 15th Jan. 1747, printed by P. B. 
Dexter, 13. 

« Works, 4 voL ed., ii. 486S. •, Dwight, ii. 6551. 

1 Works, 4 vol. ed., il. 483 f. ; Dwight, ii. 544. 
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as consisting in love to being in general. But of 
this again we hear nothing elsewhere in his works, 
though it became germinal for the New England 
theology of the next age. Such individualisms in 
any case are in no way characteristic of his teach- 
ing. He strove after no show of originality. An 
independent thinker he certainly claimed to he, 
and ‘utterly disclaimed a dependence,’ say, ‘on 
Calvin,’ in the sense of ‘ believing the doctrines he 
held because Calvin believed and tauglit them.’^ 
This very disclaimer is, however, a proclamation 
of agreement with Calvin, though not as if he 
‘ believed everything just as Calvin taught ’ ; he is 
only solicitous that lie should be understood to he 
not a blind follower of Calvin, hut a convinced 
defender of Calvinism. His one concern was, ac- 
cordingly, not to improve on the Calvinism of the 
great expounders of the system, hut to place the 
main elements of the Calvinistic system, as com- 
monly understood, beyond cavil. His marvellous 
invention was employed, therefore, only in the 
discovery and development of the fullest and most 
convincing possible array of arguments in their 
favour. This is true even of his great treatise on 
the Will. This is, in the common judgment, the 
greatest of all his treatises, and the common 
judgment here is right.® But the doctrine of this 
treatise is precisely the doctrine of the Calvinistic 
schoolmen. ‘ The novelty of the treatise,’ we have 
been well told long ago,® ‘ lies not in the position 
it takes and defends, but in the multitude or proofs, 
the fecundity and urgency of the arguments by 
which he maintains it.^ Edwards’ originality thus 
consists less in the content of his thought than in 
his manner of thinking. He enters into the great 
tradition which had come down to him, and ‘ in- 
fuses it with his personality and makes it live,’ 
and the vitality of his thought gives to its product 
the value of a unique creation.^ The effect of 
Edwards’ labours was quite in the line of his pur- 
pose, and not disproportionate to his greatness. 
The movement against Calvinism which was over- 
spreading the land was in a great measure checked, 
and the elimination of Calvinism as a determining 
factor in the thought of New England, which 
seemed to he imminent as he wrote, was postponed 
for more than a hundred years.® 

4. The New England theology. — It Avas Edwards’ 
misfortune that he gave his name to a party ; and 
to a party Avhich, never in perfect agreement Avith 
him in its doctrinal ideas, finished by becoming 
the earnest advocate of (as it has been sharply ex- 
pressed®) ‘a set of opinions Avhich he gainea his 
chief celebrity by demolishing.’ The affiliation of 
this party with EdAvards Avas very direct. ‘ Bellamy 
and Hopkins,’ says G. P. Eisher,’ tracing the 
descent, ‘ Avere pupils of EdAA'ards ; from Hopkins 
West derived his theology ; Smalley studied Avith 
Bellamy, and Emmons Avith Smalley.’ But the 
inheritance of the party from EdAvards showed 
itself much more strongly on the practical than on 
the doctrinal side. Its members Avere the heirs of 
his revivalist zeal and of his aAvakening preaching ; 
they also imitated his attempt to purify the 
Church by discipline and strict guarding of the 
Lord’s Table— in a Avord, to restore the Church to 
its Puritan ideal of a congregation of saints.® 

I Dwight, ii. 13. 

® Cl. P. J. E. AVoodbridge, in T7te Philosophical RevUro, xiii. 
[1004] 396 ; and G. Lyon, op. cil. 412. 

3 Lyman H. Atwater, Riblical Repertory and Princeton Revieui, 
XXX. [1858] 697. 

4 H. N. Gardiner, Selected Sermom, p. xvii. 

6 Cl. AVilliston Walker, Ten New England Leaders, 232. 

6 LjTnan H. Atwater, 689 ; of. J. Ridderbos, 320 f. 

1 A Discourse Commemorative of the History of the Church of 
Christ in Yale College during the First Century of its Existence, 
1858, p. 36. 

6 On the ‘rigidity' of the New Divinity men in 'Church 
administration' and 'discipline,' see the interesting details in 
Ezra StUes’ Diary, iii. 273 f., S43f., 358 f. 


Pressing to extremes in both matters, as folloAvera 
Avill, the ‘ EdAvardeans ’ or ‘NeAv Divinity’ men 
became a ferment in the churches of Ncav Eng- 
land, and, creating discussion and disturbances 
everyAvhere, CTadually won their Avay to dominance. 
MeanAvhile their doctrinal teaching Avas continually 
suffering change. As Fisher (p. 7) puts it, ‘ in the 
process of defending the estsiblished faith, they 
Avere led to re-cast it in ncAV forms and to change 
its aspect.’ Only, it Avas not merely the form and 
aspect of their inherited faith, but its substance, 
that they Avere steadily transforming. Accord- 
ingly, Fisher proceeds to explain that Avhat on this 
side constituted their common character was not 
so much a common doctrine as a common method : 
‘ the fact that their vieAvs Avere the result of inde- 
pendent reflection and AA'ere maintained on philo- 
sophical grounds.’ Here, too, they Avere folloAvers 
of EdAvards ; but in their exaggeration of his 
rational method, Avithout his solid grounding in the 
history of thought, they lost continuity Avith the 
past and became the creators of a ‘ Ncav England 
theology ’ Avhich it is only right frankly to describe 
as provincial.* 


Tho men who worked out this theological transmutation 
were men of high character, great intellectual gifts, immense 
energy of thought, and what may almost be called fatal logical 
facility. Any people might be proud to have produced in the 
course of a century such a series of ‘strong reaeoners’ on 
religious themes ns Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), Samuel Hopkins 
(1720-1803), Stephen West (1769-1818), John Smalley (1739-1820), 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr. (1745-1801), Nathaniel Emmons (1745- 
1840), Timothy Dwight (1762-1817), EleazarT. Fitch (1701-1871), 
and Nathaniel AV. Taylor (1786-1868) — all, with the single excep- 
tion of the younger Edwards, graduates of Yale College ; not 
to speak of yet others of equal powers, liing more off the line of 
direct development, like Leonard Woods (1774-1854), Bennet 
Tyler (1783-1858), Edward D. Griffin (1770-1837), Moses Stuart 
(1780-1862), Lyman Beecher (1776-1863), Charles 0. Finney 
(1792-1876), Leonard Bacon (1802-1881), Horace Bushnell (1802- 
1870), and Edwards A. Park (1803-1900). 

It is a far cry from Jonathan Edwards the 
Calvinist, defending Avith all the force of his 
unsurpassed reasoning poAvers the doctrine of a 
determined Avill, and commending a theory of 
virtue Avliich identified it Avith general benevolence, 
to Nathaniel W. Taylor the Pelagianizer, building 
his system upon the doctrine of the power to the 
contrary as its foundation stone, and reducing 
all virtue ultimately to self-love. Taylor’s teach- 
ing, in point of fact, Avas in many respects the 
exact antipodes of EdAvards’, and_ very_ fairly 
reproduced the congeries of tendencies Avnich the 
latter considered it his life-AVork to Avithstand, 
Yet Taylor looked upon himself as an ‘ EdAvardean, 
though in him the outcome of the long develop- 
ment received its first apprcmriate designation— 
the ‘ NeAv Haven Diirinity.’ Its several successive 
phases were bound together by the no doubt 
external circumstance that they Avere taught in 

f eneral by men Avho bad received their training at 
leAV Haven. 

The groAvth of the NeAV Divinity to that donum 
ance in the theological thought of New England 
from Avhich it derives its claim to be called the 
Ncav England Theology’ Avas_ gradual, though 
someAA'hat rapid. Samuel Hopkins tells us that at 
the beginning — in 1756 — there Avere not more raan 
four or five ‘ Avbo espoused the sentiments Avhich 
since have been called “ EdAvardean ]’ and “Ncav 
Divinity”; and since, after some _ improvement 
Avas made upon them, “ Hopkintonian or 
“ Hopkinsian ’’sentiments.’® The younger EdAvaros 
still spoke of them in 1777 as a small party, in 
1787, Ezra Stiles, chafing under their growing 
influence and marking the incre^ing divergence 
of vieAVs among themselves, fancied he saAV their 
end approaching. 

1 Cf. Woodbridge, 394. , „„ TK.Vior 7>i«- 

® Park, Life of Hopkins, Boston, 1854, p. 23 ; Fisher, 
cussions, etc., 80. 

3 Ezra Stiles, ii. 227 ; Fisher, loc. eit. 
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‘It has heen the Ton,’ he writes, i ‘to direct Students of 
divinity these thirty years past or a generation to read the 
Bible, President Eduards', Dr. Bellamy’s, and Mr. Hopkins’ 
writings— and that was a good sufficiency of reading.’ But 
now, ‘ the New Divinity gentlemen are getting into confusion 
and running into different statements.’ ‘The younger Class, 
but .let in full ligor, suppose they see further than those 
Oracles, and are disposed to become Oracles themselves, and 
wish to write Theology and have their own books come into 
rogue.’ He thought these ‘ confusions ’ the beginning of the 
end. 

In this he was mistaken : the New Divinity, in tlte 
person of Timothy Dwight, succeeded him as 
President of Yale College, and through a long 
series of years was infused into generation after 
generation of students.® The ‘confusions’ StUes 
observed were, however, real ; or, rather, the 
progressive giving way of the so-called Edwardeans 
to those tendencies of thought to Avhich they were 
originally set in opposition. 

Vie note Hopkins already conscious of divergence from 
Edwards’ teaching— a divergence which he calls an ‘improve- 
ment.’ Ezra Stiles tells us that in 17S7 the New Divinity men 
were beginning to ‘deny a real vicarious Suffering in Christ’s 
Atonement,’ and were ‘generally giving up the Doctrine of 
Imputation both in Original Sin and in Justification’ i and 
some of them, ‘ receding from disinterested Benevolence, are 
going in to the Idea that all holy Motive operates as terminat- 
ing in personal happiness,’ t — a very fair statement of the actual 
drift. 

The younger Edwards drew up a careful account 
of what he deemed the (ten) ‘Improvements in 
Theology made by President Edwards and those 
who have followed his. course of thought.’^ Three 
of the most cardinal of these he does not pretend 
were introduced by Edwards, attributing them 
simply to those whom he calls Edwards’ ‘ followers.’ 
These are the sub.stitution of the Governmental 
(Grotian) for the Satisfaction doctrine of the 
Atonement, in the accomplishment of which he 
himself, with partial forerunners in Bellamy and 
West, was the chief agent ; the discarding of the 
doctrine of the imputation of sin in favour of the 
view that men are condemned for their own 
personal sin only— a contention which was made 
in an extreme form by Nathaniel Emmons, who 
confined all moral quality to acts of volition, and 
afterwards became a leading element in Nathaniel 
W. Taylor’s system ; and the perversion of 
Edwards’ distinction between ‘ natural ’ and 
‘ moral ’ inability so as to ground ou the ‘ natural ’ 
ability of the unregenerate, after the fashion 
introduced by Samuel Hopkins ® — a theory of the 
capacities and duties of men without the Spirit, i 
which afterwards, in the hands of Nathaniel 
IV. Taylor, became the core of a new Pelagianizing 
6y.stem. 

The external victory of the New Divinity in 
New England was marked doubtless by the election 
of Timothy Dwight to the Presidency of Yale 
College (1797) ; aud certainly it could have found 
no one better fitted to commend it to moderate 
men ; probably no ivritten system of theology has 
ever enjoyed wider acceptance than Dwight’s 
Sermonsfi But after Dwight came Taylor, and in 
the teaching of the latter the downward movement 
of the New Divinity ran out into a system which 
turned, as on its lunge, upon the Pelagianizing 
doctrines of the native sinlessness of the race, the 
plenary ability of the sinner to renovate his own 
soul, and self-love or the desire for happiness as i 
1 Ezra Stiles, iii. 273-5. I 

. ® Toung Theodore D. Woolsey in 1822 can speak of ‘ Hopkin- 
Bianism ’ ns ■ a sort of net which catches all but the Presbj tcrian 
cels, who slip through.’ It had become, he s.a 3 -s, ‘a general 
term which comprehends all who are not Arniinians and disagree 
OTth Turretin on the Atonement ’ (Tale Review, Jan. 1912 [i. 21. 
p. 24B). ‘ ” 

® iii. 273 f. 4 Published in Dwight, i. 613 ff. 

“ 01. O. N. Boardman, Mist, of Sew England Theology, 80. 
.®.Cf. G. P. Fisher, A Sermon, etc. , 67 : ‘No work in sj stematic 
divinity has had such currency and authority in Great Britain, 
at least outside the Established Church of England, as the 
Sermons of Dr. Dwight. In that country they have passed 
tliroiigh not less than fort.v editions.’ 


the spring of all voluntary action. From this 
extreme some reaction was inevitable, and the 
history of the so-called ‘New England Theology’ 
closes with the moderate reaction of the teaching 
of Edwards A. Park. Park was of that line of 
theological descent which came through Hopkins, 
Emmons, and Woods ; but he sought to incorporate 
into his system all that seemed to him to be the 
results of New England thinking for the century 
which preceded him, not excepting the extreme 
positions of Taylor himself. Reverting so far from 
Taylor as to return to perhaps a somewhat more 
deterministic doctrine of the will, he was able to 
rise above Taylor in his doctrines of election and 
regeneration, and to give to the general type of 
thouglit which he represented a lease of life for 
another generation. But, with the death of Park 
in 1900, the history of ‘New England Theology’ 
seems to come to an end.^ 

Liteoatube. — ( A ) A list of Edwards’ works is given by Dwight, 
i. 765 ff. ; S. Miller, 254 ff., and Bidderbos, 327 ff. (opp. citt. infra). 
A brief bibliography will be found in Allen, op. cit. infra, 391 ff. 
The first edition of Edwards’ Works was in 8 vols., ed. S. 
Austin, Worcester, Moss. 1808-1809. This edition has been 
freqncntlj’ reproduced in 4 vols. : New York, 1844, 1852, 1856, 
1863, 1881. A new and enlarged edition in 10 vols., ed. S. E. 
Diright, vol. i. being a Memoir, appeared at New York, 1829. 
An edition was published at London in 8 vols., 1837, to which 
2 supplementary vols. were added, Edinburgh, 1847. Later 
British editions are ; London, 1840, with Dwight’s Memoir and 
an Essay by H. Rogers ; London, 1865 (Bohn), in 2 vols. 
Additional writings of Edwards have been published : Charity 
and Its Fruits, ed. Tryon Edwards, London, 1852 (subsequently 
re-issued under the title Christian Love in the Heart ana Life s, 
Philadelphia, 1876); Selections from the Unpublished Writings 
of Jonathan Edwards, edited with an introduction by A. B. 
Grosart, Edinburgh, 1885 ; Observations concerning the Scripture 
Economy of the Trinity, edited with an introduction by Egbert 
0. Smyth, New York, 1880 ; An Unpublished Essay of Edwards 
on the Trinity, edited with an introduction by George P, 
Fisher, New York, 1904 ; Selected Sermons of Jonathan 
Edwards, edited with an introduction and notes by H. N. 
Gardiner, New York and London, 1904 (contains one new 
sermonk 

(B) Ibr life, etc., see S. Hopkins, lAfe and Character of the 
late Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards, Boston, 1765, Northampton, 
1804 ; S. E. Dwight, Memoir, being vol. i. of bis edition of the 
Works (see above), New York, 1829; S. Miller, ii/eo/ ./onotAan 
Edwards, Boston, 1837 and 1848 (vol. viii. of first series of 
Jared Sparks’ The Library of American Biography)’, A. V. G. 
Alien, Jonathan Edwards, Boston, 1889; wilUston Walker, 
Ten Few England Leaders, Boston and New York, 1901, pp. 
215-263, also Hist, of the Congregational Churches in the U.S., 
New York, 1894, chs. vii. viii. ix.; Joseph Tracey, The Great 
Awakening, etc., Boston, 1842. 

(O The most comprehensive survey of Edwards’ theological 
teaching is given by Jan Ridderbos, De Theologie van 
Jonathan Edwards, The Hague, 1907 ; see also G. P. Fisher, 
Discussions in History and Theology, New York, 1880, pp. 227- 
252; Noah Porter, ‘Edwards’ Peculiarity as a Theologian,’ in 
The Hew Englander, xviii. 737 f, ; H. N. Gardiner, Jonathan 
Edwards: a Retrospect^ etc., Boston and New York, 1901 ; 
Exercises Commemorating the Two-Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Jonathan Edwards, held at Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, 1904. 

{D) The New England Theology should be studied in the 
works of its chief exponents. Lives of many of them are also 
accessible. See also F. H. Foster, Genetic Hist, of New 
England Theol., Chicago, 1907; G. N. Boardman, Hist, of 
New Eng. Theol., Ne'v York, 1899: C. Hodge, Princeton 
Theological Essays, first series, 1846, pp 285-307, second series, 
1847, pp. 206-235, Essays and Reviews, 1856, pp 639-633; 
Lyman H. Atwater, Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review 
xxvi, (1854) 217-246, xxx. (1868) 685-620, xxxi. (1859) 489-533, 
xl. (1868) 368-398; Edwards A. Park, The Atonement, etc., 
Boston, 1859 : G. P. Fisher, Discussions, etc., 285-354 ; H. B. 
Smith, Faith and Philosophy, New York, 1877, pp. 216-264. 

BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 

EGO (a term [Lab. 1st personal pronoun = ‘ I’] 
for ‘ self,’ used in various languages). — Tlie concep- 
tiou of the Ego is very perplexing. It is difficult 
to describe its content, and to discover a funda- 
mental principle ivhich ivill serve to distinguish it 
satisfactorily from the non-Ego. If, starting from 
its_ etymology, ive say an Ego is a self-conscious 
being, one who knoivs himself and is able to say 
‘ I,’ and proceed to ask what the Ego so defined is, 
we get different answers. Descartes called it a 

1 Gf. F. H. Foster, Genetic History, etc., Chicago, 1907, 
‘Conclusion,’ pp. 643-553, where the fact is fully recognized, 
though the reasons assigned for it are questionable. 
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‘thinking thing,’ including, under the term ‘think- 
ing,’ understanding, alfii'ming, denying, willing, 
refusing, imagining, perceiving (Meditation JI.). 
Thinking is a quality ; qualities inhere in sub- 
stances ; for it cannot he that a quality is a quality 
of nothing. By substance is meant a ‘tiling 
existing in such a way as to stand in need of 
nothing else in order to its existence ’ (Principles, 

§ 61). There is only one absolutely independent 
being, namely, God. A finite mind, however, is 
dependent on nothing but the ‘concurrence of 
God.’ It is not dependent on body ; for, Descartes 
contends, it can be thought to exist when the 
existence of body is doubted ; and it docs not need 
a place in order that it may exist. Its existence j 
is involved in thinking — ‘ as long as I think, I am ’ ! 
(Med. II.). Yet Descartes has to reco^izo that 
bodily and mental substances are so intimately 
related in man that some of the experiences of the 
Ego — pain, hunger, thirst, etc., which ho calls 
confused modes of thinking — arise from this union. 
He tends to deny mind to animals. 

An examination of the content of self-conscious- 
ness, however, shows that the line drawn between 
the self and the not-self is not always drawn by 
Egos themselves in the way Descartes draws it. 
At times some of our inner states are excluded 
from our conception of ourselves. We identify 
ourselves, e.g., with what we want to he, with the 
ideals we have taken as our own. When we 
forget these and act on other motives, we say that 
we have forgotten ourselves. At other times the 
body and even objects outside the body are in- 
cluded in the conception of self. 

' Between what a man calla me and what he simply calls mine 
the line is difflcult to draw. We feel and act about certain 
things that are ours very much as we feel and act about our- 
selves. Our fame, our children, the work of our liands, may be 
as dear to us as our bodies arc, and arouse the same feelings and 
the same acts of reprisal it attacked. And our bodies them- 
selves, are they simply ours, or are they ui t Certainly men have 
been known to disown their very bodies, and to regard tlicm as 
mere vestures, or even as prisons of clay from which they siiould 
sonie day be glad to escape. 

We see, then, tliat we are dealing wllti a fluctuating material, 
the same object being sometimes treated ns a part of me, at 
other times as simply mine, and then again ns if I had nothing 
to do with itntnil. Jnitswidestpossibleaeuse, hotvever, aman's 
MB is the sum-total of all that he can call his, not only his body 
and bis psychic powers, hut his clothes, and his house, his wife 
and children, his ancestors and friends, his reputation and 
works, his lands and horses, and yacht and Ijank account. All 
these things give him the same emotions. If they wax and pros- 
per, he feels triumphant; if they dwindle and die away, he feels 
cast down — not necess.arily in the same degree for each thing, 
but in much tlie same way for all ’ (W. James, Text-hook of Psy- 
choloyy, 1892, ch. xii. p. 170 f.). 

Philosophical reflexion seems to confirm the 
conclusion drawn from a psychological analysis of 
the content of self-consciousness. The self cannot 
be separated from what it knows, feels, and reacts 
upon, without being destroyed. If it knew nothing 
of the world, it would apparently be empty of con- 
tent. It lives and grows by tlie dual process of 
appropriating all things related to it, and at once 
distinguishing itself from them. Its nature, as 
MacTaggart observes, is very paradoxical. 

‘ What does it include?’ he asks. ‘ Evervthing of which it is 
conscious. IVhat does it exclude? Eqiiivlly — everything of 
which it is conscious. Whatcanitsayisnotinsideit? Nothing. 
What can it say is not outside it? A single abstraction. And 
any attempt to remove the paradox destroys the self. For the 
two sides are inevitably connected. If we try to make it a dis- 
tinct individual by separating it from all other things, it loses 
all content of which it can be conscious, and so loses the very 
individuality which we started by trying to preserve. If, on the 
other hand, we try to save its content by emphasising the inclu- 
sion at the expense of the exclusion, then the consciousness 
vanishes, and, since the self has no contents but the objects of 
which it is conscious, the contents vanish also’ (Studies in 
Begelian Cosmology, 1901, § 27). 

Descartes’ assertion that the Ego, as we know it 
now, .is a thinking substance independent of its 
own and other bodies c,annot therefore be justified 
by an appeal to immediate consciousness, psycho- 
logical analysis, or philosophical reflexion. That 


after death other objects take the place of bodies 
may, of course, be quite possible. But dependent 
relation to objects seems an inexpugnable element 
of our coneeption of it. Whether bodies have 
themselves substantial existence is a question which 
will concern us again. At present we have to con- 
sider the question whether the Ego can be intellig- 
ibly called a substance. Substance is represented 
by Descartes as that in which qualities inhere. It 
is, in Locke’s words, their ‘ unknown support.’ We 
do not know, Locke says, what a substance is. It 
cannot be perceived by the outer or inner sense. 
There is no idea of it in the mind, and so we can 
give no intelligible account of its relation to the 
qualities which it is supposed to support. Hence, 
to say that qualities inhere in substances is, 
according to Locke, to say nothing more than that 
they exist together.* Wliy, then, assume the 
existence of substances ? Berkeley, following after 
Locke, asked this question regarding material 
substance, and denied its existence. Hume asked 
it of mental substance, and denied the existence of 
the Ego. 

‘I have no immediate intuition [of matter],’ raid Berkeley; 
‘ neither can I immediately from my aensations, ideas, notions, 
actions, or passions infer an unthinking, unperceiving, inactive 
Substance — either by probable deduction, or necessary conse- 
quence.' The plivsicnl world is nothing buta fioating system of 
ideas (Third Dialogue between IJylas and Philonous). 

‘ For my part,’ said Hume, ‘ when I enter most Intimately into 
what I call myself, I always stumble on some particular percep- 
tion or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain 
or pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a 
perception, and never can observe anythingbut the perception. 
A mind is ‘ nothing but a bundle or collection of different per- 
ceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement (fiumaii 
Nature, bk. i. pt. iv. sec. 6). „ , , . 

‘The final resultof Humo’s reasoning,’ says Huxley, ‘comes to 
this : As we use the name of body for the sum of the phenomena 
which make up our corporeal existence, so we employ the name 
of soul for the sum of the phenomena which constitute our mental 
existence ; and we have no more reason, in the latter case, than 
in the former, to suppose that there is anything heyond the 
phenomena whicli answers to the name. In the case of the soul, 
ns in that of the body, the idea of substance is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. This conclusion is nothing but a rigorous 
application of Berkeley’s reasoning concerning matter ana mino, 
and it is fully adopted by Kant’ (Hume, 1879, p. 171!.). _ _ 
The last quotation represents Huxley’s ovm oppion 
also. The individual mind is held to be a senes of 
mental phenomena parallel with the senes of 
material phenomena which compose _ the corre- 
sponding individual body. The series do not 
interact. In place of Descartes’ dualism of stib- 
stances we have a dualism of material and in^ntal 
phenomena. (For an adverse criticism of tins 
theory, see J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism-, 
1903, vol. ii. pt. iii. ; and McDougall, Body ana 
Mind, 1911, ch. xii.) 

Beflexion on Descartes’ conception pf substance 
led Spinoza also to deny the substantial existence 
of the Ego. His method was difterent from that oi 
the English Empiricists. Emphasizing^ the idea 
that substance is conceived through itself ana 
exists in itself, he concluded that there is only one 
Substance — God. Minds and bodies are hut modes 
of its two attributes — thought and extension 


respectively (Ethics, li. prop. 10). 

The substantial nature of the Ego has be n 
maintained by other thinkers holding ' 

quate notions of substance than that held py 
Descartes. The universe, according to Heibni , 
consists entirely of indivisible, mutually 
substances, or ‘monads,’ as he calls them, t 
content of these monads consists of their percepti 
of the universe. Tliey differ according to tlie 
point of view and the clearness of their perceptio . 
The rank of a monad in the scale of being depen 
on the clearness of its perception, on the degree 
adequacy with which it mirrors or reflects 
universe. What appears to us as inert mattCT is 

1 Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. ii. ch. xxi 
5102. 
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n"gregat<s of monads whose perceptions are faint 
and oDscure, Tlie bodies of men and animals are 
orderly aggregates of monads belonging to various 
grades of being, dominated by one monad— the self 
or soul. Extended bodies have no existence as 
such. Their extension is bnt an appearance to 
conscious beings. Tliese do not, therefore, interact 
with matter; neither do they interact with one 
another. They develop from within. The order 
of tlio world is due to tlie pre-established harmony 
in which they were createa by the supreme monad, 
God (Leibniz, Moundoloay). In G. H. Howison 
(cf. his Limits of Evolution, N.Y., 1005) we have a 
modern disciple of Leibniz. For Lotze also the 
universe consists of Egos. They are nob mutually 
exclusive, as with Leibniz. Tliey are related to 
one another through inclusion in the one absolute 
Person, God. God is the only absolute Substance, 
bnt finite Egos have relative independence. They 
are not mere modes of the being of another, or 
of otliers, as material things ore. The latter do 
not exist in themselves, because they do not exist 
for themselves. Only beings that _exist/or them- 
selves have self-existence. Wliat is essential lor 
self-existence is feeling. Thought is not essential, 
although it is necessary in order to develop the full 
meaning of selfhood, to enable an Ego to know 
itself and to say ‘ I.’ But whatever has a feeling 
of self, tlio worm, c.g., writhing in pain, has the 
fundamental characteristic on which substantial 
or self existence depends. For it ‘undoubtedly 
distinguishes its own auircring from the rest of the 
world, though it can understand neither its oivn j 
Ego nor the nature of the external world ’ {Micro- 
cosmus, Eng. tr., 1885, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. v. § 3). J. 
Ward develops a tlieory along lines suggested by 
Leibniz and Lotze (cf. liis Realm of Ends, Cam- 
bridge, 1911, 

We have so far discussed the term ‘Ego’ as 
applied to the complete conscious individual, or to 
what psychologists call the ‘ total self.’ But it has 
another application which is important. Since 
Kant UToto, many have recognized within the Ego 
so conceived a duality, variously described as a 
duality of subject and object, of subject-conscious- 
ness and objcct-consciousness, of the ‘ I ’ and the 
‘ Mo,’ of the pure Ego and the empirical Ego— not 
a dualism of essentially dilfcrent substances, be it 
understood, but a duality of such a nature as to 
form together one individual conscious being. 

Hume’s ‘bundle of perceptions,’ Huxley’s ‘sum 
of phenomena,’ are capable of being analyzed, 
described, and related to one another. Thej’- are 
constituents of the Ego as object-consciousness, the 
Ale, the empirical Ego ; not, however, the only 
constituents of the object Ego. As already noted, 
a lino cannot be drawn between what is included 
in the Ego and what is not. The body is often 
included ny a man in his consciousness or himself, 
and even objects outside the body. A mystic may 
feel at one irith the universe, or consciously identifv 
him.self with (jod.* 

Bnt distinct from the self ns known and possessed 
is the self or subject which knows and possesses it. 
Knowing implies two terms in relation. An idea 
or perception which is perceived by no one is a 
contradiction. The centrality and organization of 
experience is unintelligible apart from the synthetic 
act of an interested subject (Ward).- Simple ideas 


r Cf. Deussen, TAr Philosophy of the Upanishads, Ene. tx 
Ediii. IPOO. p. S9 : Brahman, the • eternal inOnite divine po«( 
Is identical with the dtmnn, with that whlcli, after etrippin" o 
everj thinv external, wc discover in ourselves ns our real mo 
cwcntial being, our Individual self, the soul. This identity, 
the Brahnmn and the Oitnan ... is the fundamental thougl 
of the entire doctrine of the Upanishads. It is briefly exprewc 
H’.®, <‘^rinp" : “thou art thou" and “ 1 am Ural 

mfin. To know self ns Brahnj.in is to Achieve salvAtlon 
SArt. ; Psychoiogy,* In i’Brn xxii. 650, Jiaturalism an 
AptwHieitm^ vol. il. bk. Ir, lect. xiv, f. passim. 


are not combined into complex ideas by mere asso- 
ciation ; a combining is necessary (James).* A 
‘bundle of perceptions’ or a ‘ sum of phenomena’ 
cannot know itself as a bundle or sum respectively. 
How is that which is, ex hypothesi, a series to 
know itself ns a series I (J. S. Mill).’ Experience 
is not a mere series of perceptions. It is a unity. 

‘ That the different kinds of empirical consciousness 
must be connected in one self-consciousness is the 
very first and synthetical foundation of all our 
tbinkin",’ whether of ourselves as individuals or of 
the world os systematically connected according to 
law.’ And the unity of self-conscionsness depends 
on the synthetic aotmty of the Ego, the ‘ I think’ 
whieli accompanies each of its synthetic acts.* 

In Kant’s philosophy three Egos may be dis- 
tinguished — the pure Ego (the subject of know- 
ledge), the empirical Ego (the succession of our 
conscious states, Hume's flux of perception), and 
the noimienal Ego (the subject of moral action). 
The first is needed to account for the objective 
unity and necessity of knowledge ; the second 
is a verifiable fact; the third is postulated to 
make morality possible. The pure Ego is a 
logical principle, and the source of all theoretical 
pnneiples ; the empirical Ego is a part of the order 
of Nature, and all its states are determined accord- 
ing to the scientific law of causation w'liich, with 
otlier theoretical principles, has its source in the 
pure Ego. The noumenal Ego does not belong to 
the world of sense, and is not subject to the order 
of Nature ; it is free, and must be so if morality is 
to be possible. For morality implies the cate- 
gorical imperative ‘ Tliou ongbtest,’ and ‘ ought ’ 
implies ‘can.’ The categorical imperative is a 
command of the Practical Beason, or of reason in 
its practical application. Hence the freedom of 
tlie Ego is a postulate of the Practical Keason, 
And, since freedom is impossible in a world deter- 
mined throughout according to the law of causa- 
tion, as the world of sense-exmerience is thought 
by Kant to be, the ethical Ego belongs to the 
noumenal or intelligible world — a world which 
transcends the phenomenal.® The ethical Ego is 
the same as the logical Ego, bnt its transcendent 
existence can be asserted only by the Practical 
Reason. For the theoretical reason the Ego is an 
utterly empty idea. Nothing more can be said 
about it than that it is self-consciousness in gene- 
ral, the bare form of consciousness — the ‘ I think ’ 
■which accompanies all knowledge of objects, and 
is the possibility of the knowledge of objects, but 
which has itself no content to distinguish it, and 
is not separable from the consciousness of objects.* 

One ODvious objection to Kant’s conception of 
the Ego in its logical and ethical form is that it is 
too abstract to account for the concrete unity and 
organization of experience. Sentiency is excluded 
from it. Perceptions and sense-impulses must be 
assumed^ ns somehow given. Kant made this 
assumption at first. He saw later that synthesis 
was implied in simple apprehension. But the con- 
ception of the Ego was not modified by him. He 
did nmch to overcome the opposition between 
sensibility and reason wliich had been developed 
by previous thinkers. One of his main purposes 
was to show that both were necessary for know- 
ledge. But the dualism persists in his philosophy 
as two elements of opposite nature that had to be 
brought together. Later thinkers have carried 
out more thoroughly what Kant attempted. J. 
Ward maintains that the subject of sense-ex_ 

* Text-booh of Ptycholopy, p. 19S. 

s Examination of Sir I'V. Ilamilton’e Philosophy, 1872, p. 248. 

> Kanfa Critique of Pure Season, Max Muller's tr.^, 1896. 
p. 00 n. 

* fb. 745-751. 

® Critique of the Practical Season, Abbot’s tr., 1879, p. 131 B 

* Critique of Pure Reason, 278 (T. 
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perience is one and continuous with the subject 
of knowledge. So also the subject of simple im- 
pulsive actions is one and continuous with that of 
purposive actions. 

Because experience at all levels depends on active 
as well as on passive factors, and because the con- 
ception of an object without a subject is a contra- 
diction, Ward believes that the duality of subject 
and object in unity is a fundamental and un- 
derivative characteristic of experience, present 
alike in cognition, conation, and feeling. It is 
true even of the experience of God — the Supreme 
Person.^ Other thinkers who recognize that ex- 
perience shows this duality deny its fundamental 
character. Bradley, c.^., says that the distinction 
is derivative. There is no ground for asserting 
that it is true of experience at all levels — the 
highest and the lowest. The consciousness of 
activity is not primary. ‘The perception of ac- 
tivity comes from the expansion of the self against 
the not-self.’ There is no consciousness of activity 
as distinguished from mere change apart from the 
idea of change. Moreover, subject and object 
have contents and are actual psychical groups. 
The contents of subject and object are inter- 
changeable. Ideally, every conation and the most 
inner feelings may oe made objects ; we can, e.g., 
think of changing them {Appearance and Reality^, 
1897, chs. ix. and x. ; cf. also A. E. Taylor, Ele- 
ments of Metaphysics, 1903, bk. iv. ch. iii.). 

Ward replies that Bradley confounds reality 
with the perception of it, experience with a re- 
flective knowledge of it. The relation subject- 
object must exist before it can be perceived. To 
show how the idea of activity arose is not to show 
that the consciousness of activity itself is deriva- 
tive. The so-called ‘expansion of the self’ is the 
activity of the subject, and is presupposed in the 
perception of it. The relation subject - object 
cannot be reduced to relation between presenta- 
tions. 

The strongest objection to Ward’s theory is that 
based on the ability of the mind to reflect on its 
own conations and feelings, thus apparently trans- 
ferring them to the object Ego. But a subject, 
it may be urged, is implied even in reflexion. 
True. Is it, however, the same object? May 
there not be several Egos? W. James maintains 
that this is the case. 

‘ Consciousness,' he saj's, ‘ may be represented ns a stream ; 
things which are known together are known in single pulses of 
that stream. The pulse of the present moment is the real 
subject. It is not an enduring being ; each subject lasts but 
for a moment ; its place is immediately taken by another which 
exercises its function, that is, to act as the medium of unity. 
The subject for the time being knows and adopts its predeces- 
sor, and by so doing appropriates what its predecessor adopted.’ 
‘ It is this trick which the nascent thought has of immediately 
taking up the expiring thought and adopting it which leads to 
the appropriation of most of the remoter constituents of the 
self. AVho owns the last self owns the self before the last, for 
what possesses the possessor possesses the possessed ’ {Text-look 
of Psychology, 205). ‘ If there were no passing states of consci- 
ousness, then indeed we might suppose an abiding principle 
absolutely one with itself to be the ceaseless thinker in each 
one of us. But, if states of consciousness be accorded as 
realities, no such “substantial” identity of the thinker need be 
supposed. Yesterday’s and to<iay’s states of consciousness 
have no substantial identity. For when one is here the other 
is irrevocably dead and gone. But they have a functional 
identity, for both know the same objects, and so far as the 
by-gone me is one of those objects they react upon it in on 
identical way, greeting it and calling it mine, and opposing it 
to all the other things they know. This functional Identity 
seems really the only sort of identity in the thinker which the 
facts require us to suppose. Successive thinkers numerically 
distinct, but all aware of the same past in the same way, form 
an adequate vehicle for all the experience of personal unity 
and sameness which we actually have. And just such a stream 
of successive thinkers is the stream of mental states . . (ib. 
S02f.). 

This theory is not open to the objection made 
to that of Ward. But another difficulty pre.sents 

I Naturalism and Aimosticism, Beet, xv., The Realm of 
Ends, 191 fl. 


itself Avhen we consider the relation between the 
Egos. Assuming that the present pulse of the 
stream is able to exercise all the functions attri- 
buted to the Ego at any moment, the question 
arises. How are we to account for its special char- 
acteristics, and for the selection made out of the 
total complex presented at any moment, and thus 
account for the concrete unity or unities then 
manifested ? The present Ego, according to the ac- 
count given, is not derived from its predecessors ; 
ib does not ‘ inherit ’ the past, but possesses it by 
an act of appropriation. An Ego is not continued 
in its successor, for it has no substantial identity 
with it. Each Ego is described as an isolated 
individual, which appears for a moment as a 
medium of unity, and then vanishes, leaving its 
complex object and conative and reactive accom- 
paniments — why have these not vanished ?— to be 
appropriated by another, and this in turn gives 
place to still another ivhich appropriates it. 

Does this theory enable us to understand the 
relative permanence and unity of experience? 
Perhaps we should not take James’s words too 
literally when he says that there is no substantial 
identity betiveen yesterday’s and to-day’s states 
of consciousness. The words ‘substantial’ and 
‘ identical ’ are ambiguous. James is here refuting 
the theory that the Ego is a substance which 
exists independently of what it knows, and re- 
mains one and the same over against the flux of 
experience. But his statements do not simply 
deny such a subject. They affirm also that the 
successive subjects are difierent beings, and that 
there is no continuity of existence between them ; 
when one is here the other is irrevocably dead 
and gone. That the past conditions the present 
he would not deny. Yet how can this be if there 
is no identity between past and present states? 
And how can a past state which is irrevocably 
dead and gone be known and welcomed by the 
subject as its own ? 

James seems to make too much of his metaphor. 
A stream is not adequate to represent conscious life. 
It emphasizes its continuity, and over-emphasizes 
its transitoriness. Our experience contains rela- 
tively permanent elements. The past endures in 
the present. A state of consciousness is not a mo- 
mentary existence merely. As a passing phas^ 
of course, it endures only for a moment. But its 
whole being is not summed up in the term ' pos- 
ing ph.ase.’ Experience is process; so is all else. 
‘ All things flow.’ No state of the existence of a 
tree or stone ever, as such, recurs. But the stone 
or the tree does not cease to exist, and every nioae 
ib has assumed shows itself in a more or less per- 
manent modilication of being. _ A subject 
knows a tree as an enduring tMng most itself be 
a relatively permanent being. 

But we are not obliged to attribute imsoluto 
unchanging permanence to the subject, and dehne 
it as a simple indivisible principle or entity, it 
must have at least as much concreteness ana 
variety of character and as much complexity or 
structure, so to speak, as its objects. Moreover, 
the character of the Ego is a changing one. I no 
fabric or material of experience is undergoing 
frequent transformation, and we cannot but sup- 
pose that the Ego is similarly transformed, in- 
deed, it is obvious that our capacity for knowing, 
feeling, and doing is being continually modilicu. 
What appeals tons and compels attention, 
we choose and reject, our conception of the worlu 
and our estimate of the things in it, change 
day to day. The unity and identity of the 
cannot, therefore, exclude change. Why shouia 
a simple and indivisible element be asserted w 
exist in us ? One motive is the desire to give to 
the Ego characteristics quite opposite to tnose 
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possessed by body. MacTaggart argues, on meta- 
physical grounds, that such an element gives to 
finite experience its peculiar centrality or unity 
of centre.* But, if this simple element exists, it 
cannot be the subject which knows, feels, and 
does. ... . , 

Once we recognize that the subject is nob simple 
and indivisible and that it can change, it is no 
insuperable objection to Ward’s theory to say that 
the subject may reflect on its activities and may 
desire to change them, thus transferriim them for 
the time to the object consciousness. For subject 
and object are not two substances — entities differ- 
ent in kind. They enter into the unity of one 
experience and are inseparable. 

‘What a subject iWthout objects, or what objects without a 
subject, would be, is indeed, as we are often told, unknowable : 
for in truth the knowledge of either apart is a contradiction 
(Ward, yaturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 112). ‘ Let what may be 
outside experience, if there can be anything, and the supposi- 
tion is not nonsense, at least there cannot be bare subjects 
lying in wait for objects, nor objects that by deflnitiou never 
ate positively objects ’ (ib. 128 1.). 

See also artt. Consciousness, Personality, 
Self-existence. 

Litkraturi:.— In addition to the works already cited, reference 
may be made to monographs and commentaries on the works 
of the authors mentioned, and also to the Histories of Philo- 
sophy under their names. For a psychological account of the 

S ses by which the consciousness of self originates and 
ps, see W. K. Clifford, Seeing and Thinking^, London, 
1880 ; J. Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, New York, 1898 ; 
G. P. Stout, ilanual of Psjlchologp, London, 1898-99 ; J. M. 
Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations^, New York, 1907; 
W. McDougall, An Introduction to the Study of Social Psy- 
chology, London, 1909. DaVID PHILLIPS. 

EGOISM. — distinction may be drawn between 
theoretical and practical egoism, (a) Theoretical 
egoism, usually called Subjective Idealism or 
Solipsism (o.v.), is the theory which maintains that 
his own individual Ego is the only being that a 
man can logically assert to exist. For he can know 
only what is in his own mind j and, since his know- 
ledge does not extend beyond the states of his own 
being, he has no valid ground for asserting the 
existence of other beings. Of course, it is absurd 
for any one to think that he is the only being in 
existence ,* and, in order to escape the absurdity 
and to make it intelligible how we know beings 
other than ourselves, we must assume, it is main- 
tained, that our experience is not of our own states 
merely. 

■ The escape is simple once we recognize that experience from 
the outset involves both subjeotond object, both seif and other ; 
and that the differentiation of both factors proceeds part passu ' 
(J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, 1911, p. 129 ; cf. also F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and RealUifl, 1897, ch. xxi.). 

(5) Practical Egoism, according to Kant (Anthro- 
pologie, § 2), has three forms— logical, testhetio, 
and moral respectively. The logical egoist con- 
siders it unnecessarj' to bring his own judgment to 
the test of another’s understanding. Protagoras, 
for example, is said to have taught that ' man is 
the measure of all things, of the existence of things 
that are, and of the non-existence of things that 
are not’; that ‘things are to you such as they 
appear to you, and are to me such as they appear 
to me, for you and I are men ’ (Plato, Thcmtetus, 
152 A, Jowett’s tr.j. The (esthetic egoist is 
fully satisfied with his own taste (cf. the saying, 
‘De gustibus non est disputaudum ’). The moral 
egoist makes himself the end of all his actmties. 
Nothing is valuable unless it benefits him. Its 
moral application is what we have usually in mind 
when we speak of egoism. In ethical works it is 
contrasted with altruism (g.v.), concern for the 
good of others. 

Egoism, ns an ethical theory, maintains that the 
standard of conduct for the individual is his own 
good on the whole. It should be distinguished 
from the directly egoistic or egotistic attitude of 

1 Sitidto in Hegelian Cosmology, 5 SS fl. 


mind to life=mere selfishness. A man is usually 
called egoistic or egotistic in so far as his inclina- 
tions and purposes are immediately and exclusively 
directed towards himself (cf. Meredith’s Egoist). 
Such egoism may be independent of any theory as 
to what is right or reasonable. It may be exempli- 
fied by a child or by a thoughtless man ; and may 
take the form of choosing what is most agreeable 
or least painful at the time of action, without any 
thought of life as a whole. On the other hand, it 
may be the result of cool deliberation and con- 
centrated purpose. Thoroughgoing egoism of this 
kind is seldom or never met witli. ‘ Selfishness ’ is 
not, indeed, a lo^cal consequence of ethical 
egoism. It is not inconsistent with the latter to 
cultivate a ‘disinterested’ regard for others and 
for their welfare. For too great and direct regard 
for self-interest may lead to a narresving of the 
scope of life which is incompatible with the greatest 
individual well-being. The hedonistic egoist who 
seeks his own happiness too keenly is in danger of 
defeating his own end.* A man concerned to save 
his soul may attain his end most effectively by 
trying to save others, and by forgetting that he 
has a soul to save : losing interest in himself, he 
finds himself. By dying he lives. Hence Ethical 
Egoism, or Egoism as a theory of the good or of 
what is right and reasonable, does not necessarily 
imply ‘ selfishness.’ 

Ethical egoists are generally dogmatic ; i.e. they 
do not seek to justify the individual's right to make 
his own good the standard of life, or, in other 
words, to show that such a view is a reasonable 
one for him to take. Such justification is not, 
perhaps, thought to be necessary. The reasonable- 
ness of seeking our own good is taken for granted, 
A reason is supposed to be needed for considering 
the good of others when inclination does not in- 
duce, or necessity compel, a man to do so. Even 
Butler says 

■ that our ideas of happiness and misery are of all our ideas the 
nearest and most important to us . . . that, though virtue or 
moral rectitude does Indeed consist in affection to and pursuit 
of what is right and good, as such ; yet, when we sit down in a 
cool hour, we can neither Justify to ourselves this or any other 
pursuit, till we are convinced that it will be for our happiness, 
or at least not contrary to it' (Sermon xi.). 

That the egoist should seek his own good as one 
of his ends requires no justification. Every justifi- 
cation is secondary and derivative ; whereas the 
appeal for his own good is to each one immediate, 
and it is intuitively evident that he should seek it. 
The appeal of the good of others is not so direct ; 
nor is it so immediately evident that one should 
romoteit except when others are bound to him 
y such intimate ties as make their welfare in- 
teresting to him in the same way as his own is. 
Consequently, when, from any cause, natural and 
social claims are weak or repudiated, egoistic 
theories of life tend to win recognition. The 
(lynics, e.g., lived during the decline of the Greek 
ciby-State, and Hobbes (1588-1679) during the 
social disorganization attending the Eevolution in 
England.^ Spinoza W'as ostracized for his tlieo- 
logical views ; Schopenhauer and Nietzsche were 
constitutionally Ishmaelites. 

Egoism is based, explicitly or implicitly, on an 
‘atomistic’ conception of society; every social 
w'hole is composed of individuals, the nature of 
each one of whom is to preserve his own life, to 
seek his own good, to satisfy his own desires ; and 
good and evil are relative to the individual. There 
is nothing good or evil absolutely. Both pre- 
suppositions are explicit in Hobbes : 

‘The object of the voluntary acta of every man is “some good 
to himself (Leviathan, ch. xiv.X ‘ Whatsoever is the object 
of any man's appetite or desire, that is it which he for his part 
oalicth “good*’; and the object of his hate and aversion 
and of his contempt “vile” and “inconsiderable.” For these 

' * Cf. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 1893, p. 49. 
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words of pood, evil, and contemptible are ever used with relation 
to the person that useth them ; there heinp nothing simply and 
absolutely so; nor any common rule of good and evil, to be 
taken from the nature of the objects tbemselves ; but from the 
person of the man . . (ib. ch. vi.). ‘The “right of nature," 
which WTiters commonly call jits naturals, js the liberty each 
man hath, to use his own power, as he will himself, lor the pre- 
servation of his own nature ; that is to say, of his own life ; and 
consequently, of doing anything which in his own judgment 
and reason he shall conceive to Be the aptest means thereunto.’ 
‘ Whensoever a man transferreth his right, or renounceth it, it 
Is either in consideration of some right reciprocally transferred 
to himself or lor some other good he hopeth for thereby’ (i6. 
ch. xiv.y 

Social life was impos.sible while men exercised this 
liberty. Consequently they divested themselves of 
the riglit of doing what they liked in consideration 
of the fact that others did the same. This ‘ social 
contract ’ is the basis of community life. Through 
it men passed from the natural state, in which 
every man was at war with every other man, to a 
state of peace. The obligation to obey laws rests 
on this contract and on the authority and power 
Avhich the Government possesses in virtue of it to 
enforce them. Obedience to Divine ordinances 
(whether learned from Nature or Revelation) like- 
Avise depends on a recognition of the Divine 
authority and power to enforce them by pains and 
penalties. 

The relativity of good and evil to desire and 
aversion respectively is taught by Bentham and 
his followers. They maintain, moreover, that each 
one desires pleasure only and freedom from pain.^ 
Thus J. S. Mill Avrites : 

•I belicA’c that these sources of evidence [practised self.coD* 
eciousness and self-obseiration, assisted by obsen-ation of 
others], impartially consulted, will declare that desiring a thing 
and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it as pain- 
ful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or rather two parts of 
the same phenomenon ; in strictness of language, two different 
modes of naming the same psychological fact : that to think of 
an object as desirable (unless for the sake of its consequences), 
and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the same thing ; and 
that to desire anjlhing, except in proportion as the idea of it is 
pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical impossibility’ iHtili- 
tarianism, od. 1901, ch. iv. p. 58). 

Nietzsche’s account of the good aimed at by the 
individual ditfers from the accounts both of Hobbes 
and of the Hedonists : 

‘ Psychologists should bethink themselves before putting 
down the instinct of seif.presen’ation as the cardinal instinct 
of an organic being. A living thing seeks above all to discharge 
its strength— life itself is the Will to Power; self-preservation is 
only one of the indirect and most frequent results thereof' 
{Beyond Good and Soil, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1907, § 13). 

On comparing the representatiA'e opinions git'en 
aboA'e, it becomes evident that Egoism is not 
necessarily associated Avith any particular theory 
of the nature of the good ; and that, moreover, in 
any of its forms it cannot be established by a 
psychological analysis of the nature of desire, or 
by an examination of the ends that men actually 
seek. Modem psychological investigations have, 
indeed, made it increasingly evident that the 
human consciousness is not under the control of 
any one principle except at a highly reflective 
st.age of intellectual life. Men have various im- 
pulses directed to different objects, and they are not 
reduced to the unity of a system, or subordinated 
as means to one ena. And, cA’en Avhen such unity 
exists, the governing principle is regulative only in 
a general AA-ay. It does not enter as a constituent 
element into all purposive actions and directly 
subordinate them as means to itself. Unity of aim 
is an ideal rather than an actual principle — a fact 
to AA'hich the conception ‘ought’ bears Avitness. It 
Avould be a more correct account of Avhat actually 
happens to say that p.s5-ciiological egoi.em, Avlien- 
ever it exists, is a consequence of a more or less 
conscious ethical egoism, than to say that ethical 

1 Hobbes also kaa-b tliat dc«ire is always accompanied by some 
pleasure wore or less ; pleisurc is the ‘appearance or sense of 
good,' and ‘ ilispieasurc ‘ the ‘ApjMBiniDce or seme of evil’ 
{Brriathan, ch. vl.), Spinora’s view 1$ similar. But both 
writers lay Kress on seif-presemulon as the fundamental 
Impulse. 


egoism is based on psychological egoism. For men 
aim consistently at their oaati good, to the extent 
that they have definite conceptions of themselves 
and of the nature of the good which aaIII satisfy 
them. Ethics is the systematic study of this good^; 
and its teaching AA'ill acquire scientific exactness 
only Avhen the nature of the indiAidual man in 
relation to his felloAA’s and the rest of the uniA-erse 
is clearly Ainderstood. 

If the egoist’s attitude is dogmatic, his ethics is 
fundamentally merely a statement of his oaati con- 
A’ietions, and he cannot be reasoned Avith. But, 
Avhen he tries to justify his conviction, he may bo 
reasoned Avitb, and, possibly, convinced of error. 
The egoist is trying to give a reasonable basis to 
his theory Avlien he rests it on a psychological 
analysis of the nature of desire. His attempt is, 
as Ave have seen, not successful. He miglit yet 
maintain that he has an immediate and ultimate 


intuition that he should seek his oaati good Avhetlier 
he actually does so or not. It may he safely said, 
in reply to this, that other men Avould not recog- 
nize the validity of the egoist’s intuition, especially 
if his good is to be obtained at their expense. 
Further, he ought consistently to admit that CA-cry 
other indiA'idual’s good is an ultimate end for him- 
self, and that it shouJd be recognized as such by all. 
And, if this be admitted, does it not folloAv that the 
good of all should be respected by each, and that, 
therefore, a limit is set to individual self-seeking ? 
The egoist’s contention AA'ould then he qualified 
into the statement that he should seek his own 
good, but in such a Avay as not to interfere Avith 
similar self-seeking on the part of others. _ 
Further, it may oe urged that the atomistic con- 
ception of human life is false. Human societies 
are not mere aggregates. A man is not self-con- 
tained ; no sharp line of division can be draAvn 
between his life and interests and those of othera 
(cf, art. Ego). He is a member of an organic 
whole. The complete good is the good of the whole 
of Avhich he is a member. The full realization of 
his interests is at the same time the full realization 
of the interests of others. Hence bis good is no 
purely private and personal matter. It is tnie 
that sometimes there is an appearance of conflict, 
Whether the conflict is necessary is a large ques- 
tion which cannot be discussed here. In an ideal 
state, as H. Spencer {Data of EtMc^, 1879 , cli. xi.) 
points out, there AA'ould be no conflict. And even 
noAV men exist Avho seem to find that they more 
nearly realize their true good by denying Avhat 
appear to be their private interests and acting for 
the sake of others. They so identify themseiA’cs 
AA-itli their State or Church that they arc content 
to die in order that the institution may lii'c and 
flourish. TJie surrender of life is not felt to be seu- 
sncrifice but self-realization, and it Ls often made 
AATth no thought of recompense in a future life. 

LrrruATDTiE. — Most modern writers on Ethics discuss Egoton. 
In addition to the Avorks already cited the reader maj^nsuii^ 
F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, London, 1876 ; Felu le 
Dantec, L’Egoisme base de toute soeiiti, Pari8,_ 191- , *7 

Moore, Principia Ethiea, Cambridge, 1903; ./ 

System of EOtics. London, 1899 ; H. Rashdall. Thejhtory o} 
Good and Evil, Oxford. 1007; Max Stimer, 
mnriVenymm, Leipzig, 1802; A. E. Taylor, 
of Conduct, London, 1901; artt. Creics, Nietzsche, Sniorzs 
liiCEiu Daahd PniLLirs. 


EGOISM (Buddhist)— The inquiry Avhether the 
motiA'cs, soiirccA, or springs of action are or are not 
exclusively egoistic, or self-interested, AA'hcther or 
not ‘ altruism ’ may rank as a tAA-in in such spring", 
or Avhetber there are yet other sqnrces, is so oimr- 
ncteristic of modem elbics that it is not straUk 
if no corresponding discussion be found in ear y 
Buddhism, any more than in other early ptnm.^ 
phical and religions traditions. Such dismi'wioQ 
are the corollancs of a synthesis aa'IiicIi belongs 
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more essentially to the past two centuries than to 
any others we can name — that of individuals and 
of peoples as solidaires one of another. They have 
sprung from a time, when, in George Eliot’s Avords, 
• ideas were making fresh armies of themselves, and the univer- 
sal kinship was declaring itself fiercely ; . . . Avhen the soul of 
man was waking to pulses which had for centuries heen heating 
in him unheard, until their full sun made a new life of terror or 
of joy’ (Dnmcf jDcrontfa). 

Herein may possibly lie a sounder basis of his- 
torical division in ethical theory than, Avith Mar- 
tineau, to find in a psychological basis the true 
dichotomizing principle of the ethical systems of 
pre-Christian and post-Christian thought. His 
generalization is sound only as long as Ave turn pur 
Back on not only one part of pre-Christian ethical 
thought, but on by far the most considerable part. 
In ms strange statement, ‘It is curious that 
psychological ethics are altogether peculiar to 
Ohristenaom' (italics his), the Avhole Avorld of 
Oriental thought is ignored.* To take India only : 
in Vedantist ethics, the ethical ideal, growing up 
Avitli the evolution of thought, is emphatically 
subjective. The creative and presiding power of 
the uniA'erse became identified AA-ith the psychical 
principle in man ; saK'ation lay in the personal 
recognition of this identity — ‘ the finding self to be 
Atman ’ (Deussen) ; and the ethical value of actions 
Avas reckoned less according to an objective scale 
of utility than according to a subjective calculus of 
their significance, in coat and result, to the doer.“ 

Buddhist ethic is no less stronglj' and consciously 
psycholorioal (see DEsraE [Buddhist]). Its A’ieAvs 
on the self Avere ditlerent from those of Vedantism. 
It denied any immanence, in the Avholly and con- 
stantly changing living organism, physical and 
mental, of an eternal, unchanging, impassive (t.e. 
super-passive) principle. The 'V {ego, aham) of 
agency Avas a convenient abstraction of thought, a 
convention of popular speech, as Avhen Ave say 'it 
rains.’ As a metaphysical, rather than an ethical, 
subject, but one of cardinal importance in Buddhist 
doctrine, the Ego is dealt Avith under Self, Soul. 
Under the present title aa’o are concerned AAnth the 
attitude of its ethical doctrine toAA'ards that Avhich, 
in theory or practice, is called ‘egoism.’ All the 
materials, in fact, for our modern ethical discussion 
of egoism and altruism are present in Buddhism ; 
and, since the sources of those materials are still 
so imperfectly accessible, and so inadequately ex- 
ploited, it is by no means impossible that Ave may 
yet discover, or come upon, such discussion. We 
may nevertheless affirm this much : that it forms 
no such predominant feature as is the case in 
modem ethical Avorks. It is as if the pulses of 
that full social consciousness to Avhich Ave have 
referred above AA^ere beating latent and unheard. 
The straggle of early culture Avas for the indivi- 
dual to ‘ find himself,’ even as it is to-day. The 
intervening struggle has been to find one’s brother. 
In a brief provisional inquiiy like the present, the 
best course suggesting itself is to indicate : (1) the 
presence in Buddhist scriptuies of the materials 
aforesaid, or, let us say, of channels in ethical 
thought on the lines of the modern cleavage ; 
(2) any_ modification in that thought due to the 
a-psychic or anti-animistic standpoint; (3) any 
evolution in Buddhism AA'ith respect to egoistic and 
altruistic theory. 

I. We find in the Pali Pitakas a definite theory 
Avith respect to the ‘ springs of action.’ These are 
termed hetu (‘ condition,’ ‘ cause ’), or milla (‘ root’), 
or 7ndana (‘source’). They are six in number, 
three being ‘ roots ’ of good, three of bad action.” 


> Martineau, Tt/pes of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1885, i. 14. 

‘ P. Deussen, AUgem. Gesch. d. Philosophic, (.^(Leipzig, 1007 
p. S-7 ff. 

3 Aiigiittara Eikaya, i. 134!. ; 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhii 
Peycholopical Ethics, London, 1900, p. 274ff. ; 8. Z. Aunt 
Compend. of Philosophy, London, 1910, p. 270 ff. 


And, though bad and good actions are so termed 
in virtue of the painful or pleasurable results they 
entail respectively on the agent, yet they are 
shoAA'n actually to consist in immoral and moral 
actions respectively — that is to saj’’, in actions con- 
sidered as aftecting others. 

The three bad ‘ roots ’ are greed, hate, and Avant 
of intelligence ; the other three are their opposites 
— detachment, love, and intelligence. In Pali they 
read lobha, dosa, moha ; alohha, adosa, amoha. A 
frequent synonym for the first is raga (‘lust,’ 
‘ passion,’ understood very generally) ; for the 
third, avijja (‘ignorance’); for the fifth, metta 
(‘loA’e,’ ‘charity,’ ‘amity’); for the sixth, paiihd 
(‘insight,’ ‘AA'isdom’). So radical and inclusive, 
as sources of all human faults and follies and con- 
sequent suflering, are the first three held to be, 
that the extinction of them, that is to say, letting 
action proceed solely from their three opposites, is 
one of the few positive definitions given of nibbdna 
{nirvana [g.n.]). 

No reduction, is attempted of either triplet to 
any more ultimate ground of action. But the 
first-named of the six approximates closely to that 
manifestation of organic life, so significant in 
Buddhist ethics, called tanhd, unregenerate desire, 
Avant, appetite, craving (see Desire [Buddhist]). 
Tanhd is — by the great scholastic, Buddhaghosa 
(q.v.) — termed oniila also, but it is of the AA’hole 
round of re-birth that it is called the root {vai(a- 
mulabhfttd tanhd). It is itself rooted in, or the 
effect of, sensuous contact — ‘ because of contact, 
sensation, because of sensation, craving.’ The 
result of craving is grasping {updddna)—a term 
Avhich, in its double sense of the act just named, 
and the /act of requisite stuff or fuel, becomes a 
mental hieroglyphic or Avord-picture, to indicate 
how the tariftd-prompted Avill and action serve to 
re-kindle once more, in a neAv ‘becoming’ or 
coming-to-be {bhava), the fires of life. This tanhd 
is fairly approximate to egoism, considered as the 
instinct and impulse of self-preservation. But in 
that one form of it as vibhavatanhd, described by 
the commentators ns the lust of self-annihUation, 
its connotation is Avider than that of the lust of 
life, and it is perhaps better to consider its mean- 
ing as Avanting, lusting, or craving in general ; the 
lust of life and the pleasures of life, earthly or 
celestial, being its predominant manifestation. 

Noaa’, if the liundred equivalent terms and meta- 
phors describing lobha in the Dhamma-sahgani'^ be 
consulted, it Avill be seen that lobha and taiihd are 
practically coincident in meaning. Still, the latter 
term is not used in describing the three roots or 
conditions of bad Icamma or action, as is lobha or 
rdga. In parables draAA’n from plant-life, tanhd 
functions not ns root, but as the moisture Avhich is, 
together AA-ith suitable soil, an essential condition of 
groAvth.® As related to the other tAvo roots, lobha or 
tanhd is itself a root or condition of inimical actions, 

‘Thus it is, Ananda,' the Buddha is described as saying, ‘ that 
craving comes into being because of sensation, pursuit because 
of craving, gain because of pursuit, decision because of gain, 
desire and passion {chhandardga) because of decision, tenacity 
because of desire and passion, possession because of tenacity, 
avarice because of possession, watch and ward because of 
avarice, and many a bad and wicked state of things arising 
from keeping Avatch and Avard over possessions— biows and 
AA’Ounds, strife, contradiction and retort, quarreliing, slander 
and lies’ (Rhys Davids, Dialogues, Oxford, 1899, ii. 65)-^ 
passage that Avas a feAV centuries later paralleled by St. James’s 
account of the relation betAveen tayhd and strife (Ja 415). 

But the root-principle of dosa, here shoAvn as co- 
operating wth that of lobha, is deeper seated than 
sttch^ hostile acts, and is the temperamental state 
or disposition of natural aversion, misanthropy, 
anti-social feeling, expressed in Buddhist psycho- 
logy by patigha, resistance, opposition, aversion.® 

1 Tr. in 0. A. F. Rhys DaA-ids, Bud. Psychol. Ethics. 

2 Sarhyutta Eikaya, lii. 64 ; Afig. EUc. i. 223 

3 S. Z. Aung, op. eit. 83. 
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As related to molia, lobha, or lusting after false 
ffoods and ends, is aided by the errant groping and 
3ini vision, denoted by the former term. Thus 
the verses ascribed to Mahapajapati (aunt and 
foster-mother of the Buddha) run : 

‘ Oh ! but ’tis long I’ve wandered down all time, 

Not knowing how and what things really were, 

And never finding what 1 needed sore. 

But now mine eyes have seen th’ Exalted One, 

Now have I understood how ill doth come. 

Craving, the cause, in me is dri&d up. . . .’ 

(Therigdthd, 157 f.) I 

2. Taking next the three causes of good or moral 
action, it is not possible to reduce them to simpler 
terms. They are at least as ultimate as conation, 
feeling, and cognition. Alobha, or detachment, is 
not so negative as it sounds. Essentially a state 
of mind and heart which does not grasp at, or cling 
to, it is the condition of all generous and dis- 
interested action.^ Such a state is likened to the 
free mobility of a dewdrop on the glaucous surface 
of a lotus-leaf. Adosa is sympathy, altruistic 
tenderness, care, and forbearance, the Ayiirt] of 
St. Paul. Anioha is the clarity of mind affirmed 
in the foregoing verses. Any one of these three, 
according to the Patthuna, may condition, involve, 
and lead to the other tAvo — ‘ Because of alobha, 
[arises] adosa, amoha,' etc. (Duka-patthuna, 1) } 
but this is all. 

We may trace self-interested and other-interested 
motives in acts conditioned by one or more of these 
six, but the six are not reducible to the one principle 
or the other. The good of self and that of others, 
as the end and result of action, are frequently met 
Avith in the Pitakas, but not as basic principles. 
For instance, the tAvo form part of a fourfold 
cleavage in classifying human beings : 

•There are four classes of persons in the world: those, 
namely, who live neither for their own good, nor for that of 
others ; those who live for the good of others, not for their own 
good : those who live for their own good only ; those who live 
for the good both of themselves and of others.’ 

Of these four, the first are compared to a charred 
and rotten log, good for nothing. Of the rest, the 
scale of value is noteAvorthy. The second, or 
altruist, is better than the first; the third, or 
egoist, is better than the altruist. The fourth, 
Avhom H. SidgAvick Avould have called a universal- 
istic hedonist, is the best of all. When, hoAvever, 
Ave read further, the explanation of living for, or 
being concerned Avith, one’s OAvn and others’ good 
sboAVB that Ave are not dealing Avith egoists as Ave 
should understand them. The class Avho study 
their oAvn good only are those persons who, while 
seeking to extirpate raga, dosa, moha in them- 
selves, do not habitually exhort others to do the 
same. Those Avho study others’ good only are 
such as exhort others to extirpate the conditions 
of bad acts, Avhile not themselves trying to do so. 
A similar distinction is draAA'n Avith respect to 
other moods of ethical endeavour, shoAving tnat the 
Dhamma contained no encouragement lor unen- 
lightened, worldly, or sensual self-interest.® 

Another classification in self- and other-regard, 
occurring several times, is that of persons Avho 
inflict pain or hardship on self and their felloAv- 
men. The same fourfold division is folIoAA-ed, but 
only the doubly negative class is commended. To 
these belong the self-conquerors, the saints, those 
AA’bo have Avon nibbuna.* Especially is the dual 
regard for self and others put forward as conduct 
conditioned by the sixth ‘root,’ amoha (or patina). 
One Avho is mastered by greed, etc., devises A\’hat 
is injurious to himself, to others, to both. One 
who has not cleared aAvay the ‘ five hindrances ’ — 
sensual desire, ill Avill, ignorance, etc. — has too 

1 Tr. in C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Earlp Buddhists, 
Dondon, 1909, i. 89. 

s S. Z. Aung, op. cit. 279 f. S Aiig. Nik. ii. 95 ff. 

* For instance, ib. 205 ff. 


Aveak insight to knoAv his oAvn good, others’ good 
or both ; he Avho has cleared them aAvay ‘ knows 
Avhat is the good of both even as it really is.’i 
Generally speaking, the balance of ends is stated 
in such Avords as the verse, ‘ He seeketh both hia 
oAvn and others’ good’;® and in the Buddha’s 
Avords : ‘ Contemplating either one’s own good, or 
that of others, or both, is sufficient motive for 
setting about it 'strenuously.’® But, Avhile the 
early Buddhist held that morality was the basis of 
all spiritual groAvth, and that benevolence was 
essential to the increase of one’s OAvn happiness, he 
did not, as SidgAvick says of Comte, ‘seriously 
trouble himself to argue Avith egoism, or to weigh 
carefully the amount of happiness that might be 
generally attained by the satisfaction of egoistic 
propensities duly regulated’ {History of Ethics, 
London, 1887, p. 257). Thus the Buddha- is repre- 
sented as giving ethical advice to questioners per- 
plexed by rival doctrines, as follows : 

•Let your verdict not be guided by tradition, precedent, 
custom, or dialectic. Test the doctrines, each for himself, 
whether they will conduce to happiness or the reverse. For 
you know well that the conduct conducive to happiness is the 
conduct that is conditioned by detachment, by love, by intelli- 
gence ; and that the conduct conducive to sorrow is conditioned 
by greed, hate, and illusion. These impel men to take life, 
steal, live unchastelj’, tell lies, and stir others up to do the like. 
Those impel men to avoid doing these things.’^ 

In more detailed expositions of ethical disposi- 
tion and conduct, the term nearest to our ‘ semBh- 
ness’ is perhaps macchariya. The derivation is 
from a stem signifying madness or infatuation, 
but the dominant feature in the disposition so 
called seems to be meanness, the opposite of mag- 
nanimity, a grudging spirit. The content of the 
term is, hoAvever, expounded in part by other 
terms indicative of a selfish nature, of one that, 
spreading itself over all its oAvn gettings, says 
‘Mine be it, not another’s,’ and of one that would 
hinder generosity in others. Another such ancil- 
lary term signifies a styptic or contracted state 
Avith regard to others’ needs.® 

Other aspects of egoism — self-interest, self-con- 
ceit, self-seeking, self-reference — are all repre- 
sented in Buddhist doctrine. The term sadattha, 
one’s OAvn good, advantage, or interest, is used 
invariably, Ave believe, in the approved sense of 
‘enlightened’ self-interest, including 'personal 
salvation. Thus, in one of the usual descriptions 
of the elect or perfected, it is said : 

• ’They who are aiahants, who have destroyed the into'doanta 
tdsavas), who have lived the life, have done that which was to 
be done, have laid aside the burden, have won their own salva- 
tion (anuppaUa-sadatlha)’ eta® 

Self-conceit, or mana, is thus described : 

• Conceit at the thought “ I am the better man," — “ I am as 
good (as they],’’ — "I am lowlj'" — all such fancies, overween- 
ing vanity, arrogance, pride, flag-flaunting, assumption, desire 
of the heart for self-advertisement : — this is called mana. • 
Noav, mana Avas quite incompatible Avith sadattha. 
Self-conceit did not arise in the bosom of him Avho 
had Avon his highest gain. As AA-ith some phases 
of evangelical Christianity, so Avith Biuli 'lism, it 
Avas customary for one attaining to the conscioM- 
ness of salvation to testify to the same. Two dis- 
ciples thus attaining are related to have AA'aited on 
the Buddha, and repeated the formula quoted 


above : 

• Lord, he who is arahant, who has . . . won 
has utterly destroyed the fetters of becoming (re-birth), wnojs 
by perfect knowledge emancipated, to him it does not occur _ 
“There is that is better than I, equal to me, inferior to me. 
And, they saluting and passing out of the eo"?pEftion, tne 
Buddha speaks : “ Even so do men of true breed declare a» 
(gnosis) : they tell of their salvation (attha), but they do n 
bring in the ego (attd).’’ ’ 8 

Tavo other disciples, more notable than these, 

1 AiW- •ft’i*- i- 168, 216, eta ® Sathp. Nik. i. 222. 

5 Jb. ii. 29 ; Afig. Nik. iv. 134. * Aftg. Nik. i-^loSfl. 

e C. A. F. Rhj 8 Davids, Bud. Psychol. Ethics, 299 f. 

6 Sarny. Nik. v. 145. _ , . 

r O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. Psychol. Ethics, 299. 

® A Ag. Nik. iii. 359. 
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te^Sifyin Uiolr tnlk to this contrast between saint- 
ship end self-reference, jlnanda cotnnienis on 
.Sfinje.ilta’s hcautifiil expression and demeanour, 
and asks : 

• Wl.sl ture )‘Oa I>epn oertipM with to-d»y 7' ‘ I li»ve J>t«n 
tiirtiUni- amrt, pniftlfin?y/'<*na. (irottirr, an:! there 8ro«e In 
ir.e neicr llie thoUKht, “ It ii i «ho stuin or / who tmtrp-,' 

' 'nail I* htcsitue alt e^rohlie. tendencies In the Tcnerable stlri- 
putta tiaie Ions; been rooted out,' re»pondi Ananda.* 

Not only do wo find this unobtnision of the ego 
coiniiiendetl, liutwe also rend of the liurldhn, when 
the self had been obtruded, diverting the point of 
the fpiwrde to nltniistic regard. The story is told 
in the Udam, a little ni.antml of short episodes 
framing a metrical logion, how the king of Kosalft 
And his wife discuss the possibly current Vcdilntist 
lc.vt, that the self, the immanent deity, is dearer 
than all else.* It is possible that the metaphysic 
implied i.s more in line with that of the Christian 
‘ Wliat Bhnll a man give in exchange for his 
soul!' (Mt lO'^). Anyhow, the king mentions 
the conversation to the Ibnidha, who thcrenjion 
rc/ilies f 

' Tlic utiole wide world wc traverse with our thought, 

^’or come on ftUKht more dear to each than Self. 

Since aj r* ao doar the Self to other men, 

/>f /oinn ii« <\(hcr man/* ^ 

Etvniotfigicaily Hpcaking, cgo-iani is more th.an 
parnlleloil in Indian linguistic. The oblique cases 
of the personal nroiiouh yield derivatives as well 
as the nominative. Thus wc have ahain-kura, 

‘ I-inaker,’ and also inamahlMra, ' mine-maker,’ 
mnmnltav}, ' tninc-ncss,’ a-innmn, ' havuig nought 
of "mine",’ t.c. ctilUng nothing, or wishing no- 
thing to be, mine, etc. It is in connexion with 
these last terms that wc find egoism as self- 
ecoking dealt with, that is to say, with that larger 
self ivhirh has annc.xcd and identified with itself 
the things a man possasscs (NV. James, Princ. 
Pti/cftolo{ii/\ Ixmdon, 1905, i. 292 ff.). 

' UnUkc, llicre two, nnd (ar spate thoy dwell ! 

Tlie Roodman kcciilng wife, and he who luaiight 
noth call liln own (ni/inmn), the s-iint, Uiiolicckcd 
Tlie Isyman hurleth other liven, the sage 
In «eltrcstrsUit jirolecteth ail that lives. 

lie who doth never think " Tis mine 1 
Nor ‘'Other* haie gotten eomclhltig I" ; Ihinketh tlim; 
There'* naught for me 1 no " iiiincness'' (mamatlam) being 
found 

In hhi), he hath no cause to auger grief.'* 

3 . 'J’lic first-named term of these derivatives, 
nhnm-Mra, undergoe.s an interesting evolution in 
Indian thonghl, but tbe ethical part it plays is 
slight. In the (older) ChliAndogya Upanisad, it is 
equivalent to the Atmnn, or soul conceived as the 
iinmancnt Divinity. Put into our metaphysical 
idiofii, the one p.ossago referring to it runs thus : 

' Under the aspect of a jdmmn, the sum total of 
our perceptions i.s Self, is r-makiim.’“ In several : 
later Upanijads the term recurs, but in tbe jisy- 
chologienl senvo attached to it in the S.ahkhyfi 
philosophy. That is to say, it is a mental organ, i 
or function, evolved from matter, and mediating 
lietivccn the material and the spiritual, or pre- 
mitiiig external cxjieriencc n.s so many * intel- j 
ligihU's’ to the soul or .‘■cU.® Its occurrence in the ^ 
bnddhist scriptures is confined practicallv to one 
phrase repeated in a few sutfm of two .S'ikil 5 -a.s. 
The meaning of the phrase is invariably that of 
the older Up.anii^d. It has two slightly varying 
fonns : • mind involved in I-niaking-mine-fnaking 
conceit (nidita),* and ‘the bios of I-making-nune- 
ninkiuc conceit.’ The context is concerned with 
the problem of practical philosophy and religion ; 
how, given the recijiieat organism' and the world 
of external imprc-sstons, to attain .spiritual free- 
dom. mid not to sulPcr the conceit of self-reference 
to arise. All nssuiuption of a self, soul, or ego 

5 .Vib. ni. 

- J. 4. K, t CAfni. 47. 

• .S-irfa-.Viy.,. 13. vers- K!. f CAS. f >. 7. £5. 

• R. tA’iprg, JfOt. ts T0, 


I (offA, nhnm), fis any part of the organism or its 
inijircs-sions, is to Iks cxtnidcf!.' 

It is possible that the function owigned to 
aham-l-ara in aniini.stic psjcliology was coiitein- 
pornry with the foregoing. lint there is no allu- 
sion to it, as a psychological fallacy or otherwise, 
in lIuddliLst psyeliologja 

But anti-egoistical teaching nowhere re.-olvc8 
itself into a positive doctrine of nltrui.sin. The 
solvents ajiplied, in Buddlnsm, to_ the nnimi.stic 
creed of immortal, unchanging Divine soul within 
one body after another have been dcscrilicd as tlio 
dc.«truction of individuality. The object, how- 
ever, was not cxprc-sslj* the breaking down of 
spiritual barriers between one individnality and 
tnosc of its fcllow-mcn. Wc may, again, *M<ply to 
tlie Buddha Sidgwick’s description of Comte's 
views (op. cit. p. 2.'37) ; 

' A supreme onqueticainB selMevotlon, In which >11 per- 
eonal calculation* ere Buppressed, i* an c-vsenUal Icature ot hi* 
moral ideal.' 

Tlic self-devotion, however, is not altnri.stic, but 
to the highe.st good, for self and others, as ho con- 
ceived it : the good that lay in the perfecting and 
the perfection (and thercbv the completion) of 
life. And lliis was ultimately a task to be carried 
out bj’ each man for liiinsclf. 

* I onlj' may achieve the task ; herein 

None other may aceoinpllsh auglit for me.’® 

On tlie other liann, tlie accomjilishing lay essen- 
tially in a life based on other-regarding virtues, 
.and, in all cases where temperament or infirmities 
did not forbid, in ministering to the spiritual and 
temporal needs of others. Combined, moreover, 
with moral conduct and service was the altruistic 
side of the contemplative di.xciplincs, on which 
considerable cmplimus is laid. Tliis consisted in a 
sj’stcniatic irraJiation or mental suHusion (pAnr- 
nna) of other beings, starting from one person or 
group and expanding the range, with love, tlion 
pUy (or synibutliy with sorrow and pain), tlien 
sympathy yxlXh the happy, liimUy e^uauimiiy, each 
cniotion to be realized as practically elastic to 
an infinite degree. Lastly, the rejection by the 
Buddha of all validity in rank, cjusfo, or fiirth, 
a-s st.andards of personal value, was conducive to 
fralernitj- in general. A discourse on tlie oltni- 
i*-tic dutic.s of the layman li.is this peroration : 

• I.il'crality, courlcw. ‘benevolence, unvclflshne**, under all 
clrciimsmiices and towards all— these qu-vllties are to tlie world 
wh-vl the linchpin Is to the roUlnp chanot.’* 

And the fnaternnl allection among members of the 
Order is frequently mentioned. 

* Ilcliold the company who le.arn ot him^ — 

In Imppy conronl of fraternity . . . 

The nohicst homayc this to tiuddho* paki-'* 

One of the most elevated .and hc.st known of 
Pitakan o.vpressions of iniiversal benevolence is 
that inculcating mother-love to all beings— per- 
haps the finc.st outburst of allrui.sin in all ancient 
literature : 

' E'en as a mother watcheth o'er her child, 

Her only child, as Ions as life doth Iasi, 

Bo let us, for all creatures, (aval or small. 

Develop ruch a loiindless heart and mind. 

Ay, let us practise love for ail the world, 

Upward, and do'.vn«-ard, yonder, hence. 

Uncramped, free from ill will and enmity.'* 

Those among modern Buddhists who call them- 
sclvc.s Jlalifiyunists claim that, in developing 
and progressing beyond original Buddiusm, tlie 
seiitiiiicnt of ultrui.*-m a.« opjwted to egoi-iii 
takes a more proiiiitient po-ition in their teach- 
ing, notably in what is termed the Bodlii^attva 
(q.v.) theory. In this the goal of nin-^ina bocoiiies 
one not of personal salvation hat of tnuisferrcd 

» yj-'iy. .Vi'fc. 11 , £33, etc.; 111. SO, etc. 

• C. .\. E. r.hy* Davids, J’fslmt ef tht F.arlv FwidhirtJ IL 
rer«e M2, 

» D(,fAa Sit. iii. 102. 

*C.. .4. F. Ilhrs Davids, rf the Fsrly FvddhUit L £3 • 

jrof.A,V,a,\,t. l!. ICUtii.SSO, « iwHrs. 1. 43 . 

• Sutra .Vip., veraes tt S-tJO ; Khttddaiapdfha. 
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merit, saintly aspiration being for the salvation 
of all beings. Negatively, -WTites Daisetz Suzuki, 
nirvana ‘is the annihilation of [the belief in] the 
notion of ego-substance, and of all the desires 
that arise from this erroneous conception. . . . 
Its positive side consists in universal love or sym- 
pathy for all beings.’ * 

Literatcrb. — T his is given in the footnotes. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

EGOTISM.— See Vanity. 

EGYPTIAN RELIGION.— I. CONDITIONS.— 

I . Length of time. — The very long history of 
Egypt is traceable through more than 7000 years 
in -writing, and it has a pre-history of which details 
can he recovered from 1000 or 2000 years before 
writing; hence the changes of religious thought 
can be followed over a tvider range than in classical 
lands. In place of a very full account, covering a 
few centuries, as in Greece and Italy, we have a 
scattered and fragmentary account of as many 
thousand years. The scope and the treatment, 
therefore, must be very different from that applied 
to other religions. 

2. Character of the land. — The peculiar nature 
of the country reacted on the religion, as upon all 
other interests of man. The continuous contrast 
of desert and of cultivation impressed the whole 
E^ptian character. It produced those contrasts 
which seem so contradictory — a people who had 
the reputation of gloomy stubbornness, and who 
yet covered their tombs ^vith scenes of banquets, 
dancing, and gaiety : a people to whom the 
CTandeur of the tomb was one of the great objects 
during life. The constant presence of the dead 
in the cliffs and desert overlooking the scenes of 
their lives, or, in later times, more familiarly 
kept surrounding the family life in the atrium of 
the house, preserved a sense of the continuity with 
the Other- world which made a far more contrasted 
life than we see elsewhere. As opposed to the 
luxuriance and fatness of the rich plain, there 
was always visible on either hand the desert, 
little known, dreaded, the region of malevolent 
gods, of strange monsters, of blinding, suffocating 
storms, of parching thirst and heat. 

3. Form of the land. — The form of the country 
also acted on the religion by favouring isolated 
communities, which preserved distinct beliefs. 
Not only was the long, narrow valley readily 
cut up into distinct principalities, which warred 
on one another and promoted separate forms of 
worship, but there was also a strong antipathy 
between the two sections of the population, east 
and west of the river. To this daj' a man of one 
side will dislike those just opposite to him more 
than those ten times as far away on his own side. 
The Nile valley not only holds a streak of popula- 
tion a hundred times as long as it is -udde, but 
even two incompatible streaks side by side all the 
length of it. Thus there was every' facility for 
the isolation of local worships. Before a strong 
continuous monarchy existed, or whenever it -was 
eclipsed, there appeared a long row of antagonistic 
tribes and cults, each of which defended its local 
worship as the bond of its union. To kill and eat 
their neighbour’s sacred animal was the regular 
assertion of independence and vigour. VHiatever 
antagonisms -we now sec remaining beneath the 
nuification of Islam are mere shadows of the in- 
tense antipathies Iretween the partisans of rival 
cults in ancient times. 

4. Political rivalry and fusion. — ^Religion was 
thus essenti.ally a part of politics. F.anatical 
fervour is the product of the political necessity of 
union. Small bodies, which are liable to he broken 
up, need a test of true memhership, and a moral 

1 Qutilnts (if Ilahtii'ana Biiddhlrm, London, 1907, p. £1. 


consciousness that they are in the right and their 
enemies are in the wrong, foul, miserable, and 
despicable. All this is given by a religious 
antipathy. The god is the rallying cry;“ the 
triumph of his followers is his triumph. Hence 
the mythic victories of the gods, one over anotlier, 
are the records of the -victories of their worsliippers • 
and even the marriages of the gods are in many 
cases the expression of the marriages of the tribes 
■who upheld them. 

Besides the violent conquest of one god or tribe 
oyer another, there was the peaceful fusion of 
tribes, who became blended both in blood and in 
religion. This led to the fusion of gods who 
were alike, and -who henceforward bore com- 
pound names, as Pcah-Sokar-Osiris, or Osiris- 
Khentamenti. This fusion also led to the ac- 
ceptance of several gods and the uniting of them 
in_ groups, triads, or enneads. Thus Homs -»vns 
originally an independent god, known later ns 
the ‘ elder Horus ’ or ‘ greater Horus,’ son of Hat- 
hor and not of Isis (Lanzone, Diz. di mitol. 603); 
from -whom Hat-hor, ‘ the dwelling of Horns,’ took 
her name. Isis ‘was an independent deity . . . 
she had neither husband nor lover’ (Maspero, 
Dawn, 131). Thus the best kno-nm triad of Egypt 
■was compounded of the gods of three independent 
tribes, Osiris, Isis, and Horus, ivho ■were linked 
as a family wlien the tribes became fused togetlier. 

5. Resulting mixture. — Not only -svas the theo- 
logy thus compounded by multiple names for a 
god, and forming gi'oups of connected gods, but 
the fusion also leu to the acceptance of incom- 
patible beliefs, particularly about the future life. 
The interaction and combination of these formed 
a chaotic mass of contradictions, ■which ■were con- 
tinually in flux, and accepted difierently by each 
age, each district, and even each person. Them 
is no such thing as ‘the Egyptian Religion’; 
during thousands of years there were ever-varying 
mixtures of theologies . and eschatologies in the 
land. 

Such may exist even under the far more exclusive dominance 
of Christianity. The old Pictish Bucca Gtaidden, or onglit 
spirit,’ is still named among us as ‘Puck,’ while the Bucea BM, 
or ‘dark spirit,’ has become the familiar ‘Bogey Bo. “ 
even retain these in London at present, much more were they 
realities in the West country during past centuries. They are 
as totally incompatible with Christianity as one theology in 
Egypt was irreconcilable with another; yet here they iiave 
co-existed lor eighteen centuries. 

It. Sources. — 6. Classifications and publica- 
tions. — The sources of our knowlege of the re- 
ligion are but fragmentary ; the ten books on 
tvorship, and ten on the laws and the gods, have 
disappeared since the days of Clement. Taken in 
the order of age, the materials may be classed, with 
the chief modem publications, thus : 

L Figures of sacred arjuals of PRB-nisTORio 
Capart, Primitive Art in Efft/pt, Eng. tr., London, 1905, ngs. 
125-139 : W. M. F. Petrie, Naqada, do. 1890, Diospobs Parra, 
•Jo- tool- - . . n .s 

2. AitULETS, AFlilATE AND JFANI.VATE : Petrie, 
asheh, I>ondon, 1897, Dendereh, do. 1900, xxrl, 

1902, xxxviii. ; G. A. Reisner, Cairo Catalogue, xxxv. 11907J 
•Amulets.* 

3. Titles of priestly oefices: M. A. matray, Raw^ 

and Titles of Old Kingdom, London, 1008; H. Bro^.^t 
Diet, giogr., Uindg, 1877-80; G. Legrain, EfpeTtoin,Gairo,^ 
I90S : J. D. C. Lieblein, Diet, de noms, Leipzig, 1871, i.-W.. 
Petrie, Jloyaf romts, London, 1900, i. and ii. _ 

i. NAJIES OP PEKSOSS. SllOWIh’O THE USUAL OODS Al-u 

/PKiS: same sources as for ‘Titles.’ 

6 . DEATH-SPELLS TO E.\'SUP.E SAFETY FOR THE RODT JFU 

^UL: P. le Page Renouf, Booh of the Dead. London,!^. 
G. Maspero, Inser. de» ppr. de Saqqarah, isrfij 

E. A. "W. Budge, ‘ Book of Oates,’ and ‘ Book of . 

(Under World), in The Egyp. Ileaven and Hell, IWj 

G. Jdquier, lArre de ce qu‘il y a dan* PUadlt, PariSjl»l , 

H. Sujack-Schackcnbnrg, Dot Buck von den ^reej 



Tomleau de Bamsls lx., Paris, 1003 ; E. LcKbnre, ffJT -O ■ 
royattz, Paris, lSSO-9. , 

6 . Temple eoexes of relioious service, ald TEPe ■ 
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wsmifas’. A. Moret, Du Caraclire religieux de la royauU 
pharaonique, Paris, 1903 ; C. R. Lepsius, Denkmaler, Berlin, 
1897 ff.; A. Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 18G9-80, Dendirah, ao. 
1880 : A. Gayet, Le Temple de Douxor {Him, Mission Archiol. 
au Caire. xvA 

7. hrMPS: Petrie, Bistory, i. (1894) 182, ii. (1896) 215-8; 
JIP ii. (1903) 129, iv. fl905] 99, 107, vi. (1907) 97, viii. [1909] 129 ; 
Naville, ‘ Litany ot Ba ' (BP viii. 105). 

8. POPVlAtt FiaURES OF GODS, UAmLT OF ROMAF AGE: A. 
Ennan, Dgyp. Religion, Enp. tr., London, 1907, pp. 218-227; 
Petrie, Roman Ehnasya, London, 1904; V. Schmidt, De 
graest-aegyptisfce TmakotUr i ivy Carlsberg glyptotheb, 19X1, 

9. GEKERAl vrORKSi Lanzone, Diz. di mitol. egiz., Turin, 
1881-6 ; A. Wiedemann, Rel. of the Ane. Egyptians, London, 
1897; Maspero, Dawn of CioClizationS, London, 1896, Etudes 
de mythol., Paris, 1893fl.; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 
London, 1904 ; Hrman, op. cit. 


III. Popular religion. — 7 . Pre - historic 
figures. — ^The popular religion is the earliest 
form that ive can trace in the remains of the 
pre-bistoric ages. In the graves and town-ruins 
are found various animal figures which seem to 
show the adoration of different species. The 
human figures of the same age seem to be dis- 
tinctly servitors to satisfy the wants of the dead, 
and not to represent higher beings. The lion is 
the most usual of such animals, and the figures are 
distinguished from those of later ages by the tail 
turning up the back, with a small hook at the end. 
The biill’s head was often carved, but rather of a 
small size, as an amulet. The hawk is the next 
commonest sacred animal. The hippopotamus is 
rarely found. The frog is usual, of various sizes. 
Serpents were specially honoured ; the more usual 
form is coiled round, with the head in the centre, 
and was made of limestone or glaze nearly a foot 
across, to hang up in the house, and of a small 
size to wear on the person. Two intertwined 
serpents — as on a caducous — are also represented, 
and a serpent coiled closely to fit on a stick. The 
scorpion occurs as a large separate figure, and also 
the locust. Among animals represented, but per- 
haps not regarded as religious, are the elephant, 
stag, bull, and hare. The baboon may not be pre- 
historic, but is one of the commonest ugures in the 
1st dynasty. The dog is not represented in carv- 
ing, but was frei uently buried in tombs. It is 
notable that some of the most usual sacred ani- 
mals of later times never appear in the pre-historic 
period, such as the cat, jackal, vulture, and croco- 
dile. That there were definite religious beliefs, 
fixed in common accejitance, is indicated by the 
constant posture of buiial, and the regularity of 
the oflerings buried, as we shall notice furtlier on. 

_8. Magic. — Magic apparentlj^ began in the pi'e- 
historic age. A small box was found containing 
three little flat carvings in slate tied together, 
and two carved ivory tusks, none of which had 
any use for work. Such ivory tusks were carved 
irith a human head at the pointed end, and kept 
in pairs, one solid, one hollow. They are probably 
connected with the present African belief in charm- 
ing a nian’s soul into a tusk. Many small amulets 
were in use— not only the figures of sacred animals, 
but also such as a fly, a claw, a lance-head, or a 
vase. 

In the early historic age magic appears as the 
basis of the popular tales : the forming of a croco- 
dile of wax and then throwing it into the water to 
pui-sue a victim ; the bringing together the head 
and body of a decapitated goose and restoring it 
to life ; the turning back of the waters and de- 
scending to the river-bed to And a lost jewel — such 
are the pivots of the earliest tales. There ap- 
pears to have always been a strong belief in the 
virtue of words and names. Creation was attri- 
buted to the word or speech of the Creator, as 
among the Hebrews. Even animals and objects 
had names given to them, to render them effective ; 
without a name there could hardly be existence. 
In the close of Egyptian literature there is a pro- 


test against its translation into Greek : ‘ out of 
the solemn, strong, energetic speech of names . . . 
we do not use words, but we use sounds full filled 
ivith deeds.’ In the later magic writings and in- 
scriptions, names — generally corrupted and mis- 
taken — are the moving power of the spells. In the 
later Ramesside times a conspiracy turned upon 
making wax figures, and sending them into the 
harim, to compass the death of the king. The 
latest tales, of the Ptolemaic age, turn entirely 
upon the use of magic. It seems not too much to 
say that an Egyptian was dominated throughout 
his life by the belief in the magical control exer- 
cised upon the gods, upon spirits in life and in death, 
and upon material objects. Cf. Magic (Egyp.). 

9 , Domestic worship. — The customs of domestic 
worship can only be gleaned from some occasional 
remains. In the pre-historic age the larger disks, 
carved with a coiled serpent, are pierced ivith a 
hole for suspension, showing that they were 
probably hung up in the houses ; and in the 1 st 
dynasty the usual border to the hearth was a pot- 
tery fender in the form of a serpent, doubtless 
copied from the serpent which they would find 
at dawn coiled round the ashes for the sake of 
warmth. In the XVIIIth dynasty there was usu- 
ally a recess in the hall of the house, coloured red ; 
•and in one case, where it is preserved to the top, 
it had a scene of adoration of the tree-goddess 
above it. This was, doubtless, the focus of the 
domestic worship, probably having different deities 
painted over it according to the devotion of the 
master. On reaching Roman times, we have many 
interesting details preserved by the terra-cotta 
figures which were then so ividely developed. The 
domestic shrine is represented as a wooden cup- 
board containing the fi^re of the household god, 
with a lamp burning before it. For poorer families, 
figures were made to hang up by a hole in the 
back to lit on a nail in the wall. The figure often 
had at its feet a small lamp, made all in one piece. 
Such figures are found by the thousand in towns 
of the Roman age, showing that they were prob- 
abl}' in use in every house, or every room, like 
figures of saints at present among Roman Catholic 
populations. Of the prayers to the gods there is 
evidence in the epithets of Amon, ‘who cometh 
quickly to him who calls on him’; and of Ptah, 
‘ who hears petitions,’ and whose tablets have ears 
c.arved on them. 

10 . Birth, marriage, and death. — The ceremonies 
at birth have not been recorded ; but, as the names 
are often compounded from those of gods, it is pro- 
bable that some religious ceremony attended the 
naming of the child, as in Egypt at present (see 
Birth and Circumcision [Egyp.]). Of marriages 
we know scarcely any more. The settlements of the 
Xllth d 3 masty are purely business documents. The 
demotic marriage- contracts are without any reli- 
gious reference. The terms in the XXVIth dynasty 
agreed on for divorce by the man are confirmation 
to the wife of her marriage portion, and control of 
her children’s share of paternal property, also a 
third of all property acquired by the pair during 
marriage ; but in one case the divorce terms were 
live times the marriage gift. For divorce by the 
woman, .she must return one-half of the marriage 
portion given to her. Divorce simply consisted in 
renouncing claims, and authorizing the woman to 
live with another man. In Ptolemaic times the 
terms were very similar. The only trace of reli- 
gious terms is in one case, beginning the divorce 
clause by swearing by Amon and Pharaoh (Griffith, 
Demotic Papyri, _ Itylands, London, 1909, p. 115). 
In Coptic times it is said : ‘ Since God willeth that 
we should unite one with the other’; but either 
party could divorce freely on paying seven times 
the marriage gift, and no provision was stipulated 
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for the children. The religious sanction of mar- 
riage seems, therefore, unknown in the pagan a,nd 
scarcely named in the Christian contracts, which 
accords with the temporary view of the deed, and 
the constant provision for divorce. 

The great religious event to an Egyptian was 
his death. There is no trace of spiritual prepara- 
tion or viaticum. The body was simply handed to 
the embalmers, and they prepared it -without the 
slightest reverence or sentiment. After the seventy 
days came the greatest ceremony of private life — 
the funeral ; the procession, the wallers, the reci- 
tation, the incense, the ceremony of opening the 
mouth of the mummy ; and, after the burial, the 
ritual service of funeral offerings, for which endow- 
ments were left, like those for masses in Europe. 
See, further, art. Death (Egyptian). 

II. Dancing. — Another development of popular 
religion was dancing. In the earliest royal monu- 
ments the dance of men in the festival of Ostrifica- 
tion of the king is represented ; this took place, 
apparently, in an enclosure formed by cloth hang- 
ings placed on poles, and the conventional figure 
of this was represented behind the prince, down to 
the latest times. Dances of the servants are often 
represented in the tombs of the Pyramid age ; but 
such were probably only festive, and not rmigious. 
In the Xllth dynasty the princesses are described 
as dancing with their ornaments before tbe king, 
and singing his praises. The sculptures and paint- 
ings of the XVIIIth-XXth dynasties show many 
scenes of funeral dances ; usually one woman held 
a tambourine aloft and beat out a rhythm on it, 
while others danced round. Exactly this dance 
may be seen now when parties of women go up 
to the cemetery a fortnight or a month after a 
funeral ; an old negress is often the drummer, and 
the party stop every few hundred yards along the 
road for a dance. The dances are mentioned by 
Herodotus (ii. 60) among the parties going to the 
great festival at Bubastis. Dancing was a con- 
siderable part of the public worship of the ascetic 
Thera^eutse in the Koman age. At their CTeat 
gatherings, held every seven weeks, they ‘keep 
the holy all-night festival . . . one band beating 
time to the answering chant of the other, dancing 
to its music . . . turning and returning in the 
dance’ (Philo, dc Vita Contemplativa ; see G. B. S. 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 
1900, p. 80 f.). This must have been much like an 
orgiastic modem zikr, only performed by men and 
women in opposite companies. That so scrupulous 
and ascetic a community, generally devoted to 
solitude, should make religious dancing so im- 
portant and so mixed points to a much freer use 
of dancing by the unrestrained public. 

12. Wayside shrines. — The individual worship 
took place not only in the house, but also in the 
wayside shrines. The open-air shrines common 
now in Italy are represented in Egypt by covered 
shrines, where shelter from the heat may be en- 
joyed by the devotee. These shrines, or welys, 
at present abound in Egypt, being small cubical 
chambers of brick covered with a domed roof, and 
usually containing a cenotaph of some local holy 
man. The native passing tliem will utter a short 
ejaculation, or will stop for a recitation, or, fur- 
ther, will walk round the cenotaph either inside or 
outside of the building. Similar shrines are fre- 
quently reproduced in the Eoinan terra-cotta figures, 
and were evidently as familiar in ancient times as 
now. The simplest was a low dwarf wall wuth a 
little entrance on one side, enclosing a square; a 
column placed at each comer supported an arched 
roof over it. A similar form, entirely of wood, Avas 
mounted on Avheels for the purpose of cairying 
an image. The more solid shrines were built up 
in brickwork on all sides, -with latticed -windows. 


and covered by a double-sloping roof, with gable in 
front. When a village or town extended round an 
earlier shrine, and enveloped it, the little sanctuary 
became richer, and needed a dAvelling for the priest 
and a storeroom. But the site could not be en- 
larged around ; so the building was carried upward, 
as shown by another model. Here the open shrine 
was _raised_ by two or three steps, and lamps burned 
on either side of the door ; above it were two rooms 
one over the other, and at the top was inserted a 
large panel bearing the figure of the god. Thus 
the little hovel had grown into a four-storey build- 
ing, on a level with the houses around it. Some- 
times the priests used to carry a portable shrine 
through the streets, to collect the alms of the de- 
vout ; this was a small cupboard shrine about two 
feet high, carried between two priests side by side, 
probably on a yoke resting on the shoulders. From 
Lucian’s account of the wandering devotees of the 
Syrian goddess, and the prevalence of wandering 
dervishes in Egypt at present, doubtless the alms- 
collecting was carried on from village to village. 
A figure of Horns sitting in a loAV-wheeled basket- 
chair — perhaps personified by a living boy with the 
attributes — shows what was taken to perambulate 
the country. 

13. Festivals of fertility and harvest— -The 
popular worship on a collective scale was seen in 
the great festivals. How large and important 
they might be, we know from the size of the 
gathering at the festivals of the present day. The 
great feast at Tanta is estimated to attract 2TO, 000 
people. That it is an occasion for general licence 
to the loose-living part of the population doubtless 
descends from the customs of the ancient festivals, 
as shown by the accounts of Herodotus. The two 
great festivals kept everywhere were the fertility 
feast and the harvest feast. At the first the 
‘gardens of Osiris,’ like the ‘gardens of Adonis 
in Syria, ornamented the house. These are some- 
times found preserved, as bowls full of Nile mud, 
and pierced with the holes left by innumerable 
sprouts of com. Another method was to make 
clay figures of Osiris, stuffed with com, as som^ 
times found; on wetting these, the com would 
sprout from the body of the god. Still larger 
figures are represented, doubtless from the official 
feast, where the statue of Osiris is lying on a bier 
surrounded by a large bed of sprouting com. As 
the planting in Upper Egypt is stated in the calen- 
dar to begin on the 14th Oct., millet on the 18th, 
and barley on the 19th, this feast of the growing 
com -was probably that named on the 21st Oct. 
(Choiak 11) in the Sallier calendar as the ‘ day 01 
the panegyry of Osiris at Abydos ’ ; the following 
day -was ‘the day when he transformed himseli 
into a dennu bird,’ probably a bird liberated from the 
green couch of Osiris to represent his resurrection. 

The second general festival — that of harvest- 
fell during April, as the harvest is reckoned to 
begin with this month in the south, and eim with 
it in the north. This -was celebrated by onerings 
to Kannut, the serpent-goddess of harvest. _ Alter 
the threshing the grain was piled up, as it may 
now be seen in immense heaps lying in the open 
air at the large stores; the winnowing shov’eis 
were stuck upright with the handles buned in the 
heap, the tossing boards or scoops were hem on 
high before it, the corn-measure crowned the heap, 
and Kannut was adored (stele in Bologna Museum). 

14. Great temple feasts. — The details of 
vision for the great Theban festivals _ to Anion 
bare been pre.served to us in the Harris Papyrus 
(see Petrie, Jffist. Studies, London, 

that -we gather the details of a festival of 
in March, and another of 27 days in August, tn i 
ilarch feast 10,000 persons were present on ci 
great day, and 4000 on other da5's ; in the Angus 
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feast 4800 on the great day, and 1000 on others. 
The gieat hall, or temple-court, was decorated with 
tamarisk branches, leed-grass, and hundreds of 
bouquets and chains of flowers. Tables of pro- 
visions of meat and cakes were set out for the 
iriesthood and the nobles. Large quantities of 
ood were provided for the people, mainly various 
breads, cakes, and fruit. Flowers for each person, 
to be offered by each, were supplied. Such was 
the general character of the great temple-festivals 
in honour of the local "ods. 

The festival of the New Year has a remarkable 
feature in the appointing of a mock king and his 
being saciiliced. This is not referred to in the 
ancient calendars, as it was a popular rather than 
a religious anniversary ; but, happily, an account 
of the survival of it has been preserved. Klun- 
zinger records (Upper Egypt, Eng. tr., 1878, p. 
184): 

* For those dajs it is all up with the rule of the Turks ; every 
little town chooses for itself ... a ruler who has a towering 
fooYs-cap set upon Wa head, and a lon^ spectral heard ol flax 
fastened to his chin, and is clothed m a peculiar garment. 
With a long sceptre in his hand ... he promenades. . . . 
Ev ery one bends before him, the guards at the door make wa 3 ', 
the governor of the province . . . lets himself be ousted, while 
the new dignitary seats himself on his throne. ... At length 
he, that is, his new dress, is condemned to death bj- burning, 
and from the ashes creeps out the slavish Fellah.' 

The modern copy of the crown of Upper Egypt, 
the false beard worn by kings, and the sceptre 
point to the descent of this custom. 

13. ‘Sed’ festival. — In connexion with this 
should be noticed the great Sed festival. It 
appears to have been normally celebrated every 
30 years, and to have been on the occasion of the 
king being deified as Osiris, and the Crown Prince 
being appointed and married to the heiress of 
the kingdom. Such a usage appears to be the 
amelioration of a custom of killing the king after 
a fixed interval, in order that his royal mainten- 
ance of the public life and prosperity should not 
deteriorate. Such a custom of king-killing was 
usual in Ethiopia, until abolished in the 3rd cent. 
B.C. It is etui practised by the ShiUuks in the 
Sudan ; also in Unyoro, in Kibanga, in Sofala, 
and formerly among the Zulus. Thus it is strongly 
an African custom. Nor is it peculiar to Africa, 
as it occurred in Prussia, and at fixed intervals 
of 12 years in Southern India. There is thus 
abundant parallel for such a feast in pre-historic 
Egypt ! t)ut, before the use of records, this custom 
gave place to the deification of the king, who lived 
on with his successor. The king became Osiris, 
was clad as the god, held the Divine emblems, 
and was enthroned in a shrine at the top of a 
flight of steps. Before him danced the Crown 
Prince, and at a difi'erent point in the ceremony 
the assembled men danced in the same enclosure 
of hangings upon poles. Sacred standards were 
carried in procession. In some connexion with 
the festival there is the record of 400,000 oxen, 
1,422,000 goats, and 120,000 captives. These num- 
bers show the national character of the ceremony, 
whether they were dedicated or sacrificed. In 
the late times of the XIXth dynasty this festival 
of Osirification was performed much oftener, and 
after his 30th year Ramses ii. repeated it every 
third year (Petrie, Stud. Hist. iii. 69). See, further, 
art. Festivals and Fasts (Egyptian). 

16. Religious calendar. — The religious calendar 
Egypt has never been studied, or even collected 
together. The materials are: (1) early lists of 
feasts, which were seasonal, and which usually 
do_ not exceed half a dozen occasions for funeral 
offerings; (2) the Ramesside papyrus Sallier iv., 
of which two-thirds of the year remains, stating 
the luck and the mythical or legendary events of 
each day (F. Chabas, Le Calendrier, Paris, 1870) ; 
(3) the Ptolemaic temple-calendars of E^u, Esneh, 


Dendereli, etc., translated byBrugsch (Drei Fest- 
Kalender, Leipzig, 1877); (4) a few feasts noted by 
Plutarch (rfe A. et Osir.); and (5) the modern Coptic 
calendar (published by R. N. L. Michell and E. 
Tissot). uf. art. Calendar (Egyptian). 

The ancient calendars are strongly local, those 
of the temples referring mainly to the festivals 
held in the temples on w'hich they were recorded. 
On comparing the lists of Edfu and Esneh, which 
were of the same age and region, we find but six 
feasts identical, out of about a hundred entries. 
When we try to connect calendars of different 
periods, the shifting of the month-names through 
all the seasons presents the first difficulty. Owing 
to not observing leap-year, the nominal calendar 
rotated through the year in about 1460 years. 
Hence the question arises, which of the religious 
anniversaries were attached to the nominal month 
and day, and which to a day in the fixed year, both 
classes being named in inscriptions. The seasonal 
anniversaries must necessarily belong to the fixed 
year. On comparing the Sallier papyrus (of the 
age of Ramses il. or a little earlier) with the 
Ptolemaic lists, we find not a single festival or 
event attached to the same day in these earlier 
and later calendars. 

That the festivals were attached to the fixed 
year is shown by six entries in the earlier and 
later calendars. We here denote the months by 
Roman numerals, I. to XII. for Thoth to Mesore, 
so as to read the intervals more readily : 


Sallier. Ptolemaic. IntervoL 


Going forth of Isis 

13 III. 

101. 

302 

Feast of Shu 

21 III. 

IB I. 

303 

Isis and Nebhat weeping . 
Osiris slam (Plutarch) 

14 V. 

17 III. } 

303 

Feast of Sokar . 

27 VI. 

26 IV. 

304 

Smiting the wicked . 

Feast of the Strong . . 

22 VIIL 

21 VI.} 

S04 

Feast of Ilorus . . . 

IIX. 

1 VII. 

805 


Excepting in Plutarch, who wrote later than the 
Ptolemaic calendars, the interval between the 
early and late lists is 304 days ; and this shift of 
the calendar on the seasons would occupy about 
l2o5 years. The date on which the Esneh calendar 
■was compiled is fixed by the New Year feast, of 
the fixed year by Sothis, falling on 26 X., which 
occurred in 138 b.c. The date of the Sallier calen- 
dar is, therefore, 1255 years earlier, or 1393 B.C, ; 
and this agrees well ■with its having the name 
of Ramses li. scribbled on the back of it, as he 
began to reign 1300 b.c. Hence for any connected 
view of the calendars it is needful to translate the 
dates of the shifting months into fixed days of 
the year, corresponding with the epoch of the 
calendar. To compile a detailed religious calendar 
would be beyond the scope of this article, but the 
principle of fixed dates is here stated, as it has not 
yet been published. 

We will now state the nature of the religious 
evente which were notified in the calendars. The 
principal classes are 

Sallier. Ptolemaic. 


Festivals and myths of great gods . 

93 

72 

Events of the war of Set • * . 

87 

4 

Minor gods and myths . , * 

87 

SO 

Local \\or8hip3 ..... 

8 

69 


180 

176 


_ 17. Lucky_ and unlucky days. — Personal direc- 
tions are given only in the Sallier papyrus. 
Originally every day was noted as favourable, 
cautionary, or evil, with some days of mixed 
character. Of these 223 remain, and there are 
also applied to these days 96 general directions 
as to going out or beholding things, 54 specific 
directions as to acts, and 15 prognostications of 
the course of life or manner of death, from birth 
on a given day. As Chabas shows, these direc- 
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tions are similar to the directions for action on 
different days of the month given by Hesiod, tlie 
list of unlucky ‘ Egyptian days ’ observed in Home 
in the time of Constantine — 25 in all — and the 
list of unlucky Jewish da 3 's stated by Salmasius 
. — 24 in all. It might be expected that the bad 
‘Egyptian days’ of the Homans would be the 
same as among the Egyptians. On a comparison of 
the lists, the only adjustment of calendars which 
yields continuous connexion is from 18 Makhir 
to 25 Pharmuthi, coinciding -with the unlucky 
days 25th Feb, to 3rd May. This also is exactly 
the connexion between tne calendars when the 
vague 3 ’^ear was finally fixed, as stated by Chabas. 
Hence these 7 of the Tmluc% days retained their 
character from the time or Ramses to that of 
Constantine. 

The break between Paganism and Christianity 
has swept away nearly all traces of connexion 
between the calendars. The Coptic calendar is 
mainly seasonal, and very seldom mentions the 
luck of a day. There are, however, a few days 
when mairiage is prohibited, in both the Ilames* 
side and the Coptic calendars ; and the intervals 
between these appear to be connected. 


Sallier. Coptic. Intenal. 

6 II. 26 IX. 2Jl 

7 V, 24 XII. 227 

17 V. 2 1. 230 

19 V. 2 1. 223 


As these days in the Sallier calendar are con- 
nected with other evil events, they must have 
belonged to the fixed year, like the rest ; hence it 
is difficult to see how a shifting calendar could 
have transported them 229 days. If it be so, then 
these fixed seasons must have become attached to 
the shifting calendar in 434 B.c, and have been 
carried on with it till its anest in 30 B.C. ; since 
that date it has shifted only by the difierence 
between old and new style. The dates mentioned 
in the mj'th of Horus of Edfu do not in any way 
agree with the Edfu or other calendars. 

l8. General feasts, — The seasonal dates of the 
feasts which are found in any two calendars, and 
which were, therefore, general, may be taken as 
within a day of the following : 


Feast of Sokar Jan. 15 

Setting up the Dad . . . . „ 19 

Feast of the Strong Mar. 11 

Feast of Ptah . . , . „ 21 

Feast of Horus 21 

Feast of Horus ... . . Apr. 21 

Birth of Horus .... . Hav 21 

Going forth of Isis Oct. 1 

Feast of Shu 11 

Feast of Isis ,,27 

Isis and Nebhat weeping .... Dec. k 

IV. Funerary religion.— ig. Cause of its 
prominence. — ^The funerary branch of the religion 
has become better known than any other, oiving 
to the prominence of the tombs among the other 
remains. _ This is merely a casual prominence due 
to the Nile deposits. The laying dowm of ten to 
twenty feet of mud over the river-valley since the 
flourishing ages of history has buried the remains 
of daily life almost entirely; only a few small 
toivns on the desert, or the later parts of the 
cities which were built high up on their mounds, 
have remained exposed. By far the greater part 
of the dwellings and buildings have passed under 
the Nile soil and the advancing water-level, while 
the cemeteries, being on the desert edge, have 
mostly remained as accessible as at first. Hence 
the disproportion in which we view the Egyptians, 
as being moie concerned with death than with 
life. Probably the E^ptian saw and thought 
much less about his forefathers’ graves, miles 
away in the desert, than an English rustic does 
who walks through the graveyard every Sunday. 

20 . Its importance.— The tomb was essentially 


the hou<=e of the dead, where the soul would 
live ; and the intrinsic fact which has made the 
Egyptian tombs so important to us is the custom 
of representing the ordinary course of life in 
sculpture and painting on the walls of the funerary 
chapel, in order to gratify the deceased with the 
pleasures of life. No other people except the 
Etruscans and the early Chinese have thus re- 
corded their civilization. The magnificence of 
some of this work must not, however, be put 
down as entirely for the dead. The great halls 
cut in the rock which astonish us at Syut or Beni 
Hasan were the quarries whence stone was taken 
to build the palaces of the living down in the 
Nile plain. It needed but little more labour and 
device to cut the qnarry so as to serve for the 
tomb, and the painting of its walls w'as a trifling 
work compared ■with the excavation. 

21 . Reason of offerings. — ^An essential question 
is whether the provision for the dead depended 
on fear or on love ; was it to prevent the ghost’s 
returning or to gratify it in its new life? Can 
we view Egyptian customs as akin to those of 
the Troglodytes, who bound the body round from 
neck to legs, and then threw stones on it 'with 
laughter and rejoicing (Strabo, xvi. 4. 17)? On 
the contrary, we see, from the earliest times 
onward, that weapons ■were placed by the dead, 
which would arm them if they attacked the 
living ; we find in the pre-historic times the skull 
frequently removed and subsequently placed with 
honour in the grave, as if it had been kept with 
affection, as it is among some races at present; 
the successors frequently visited the tomb and 
held feasts there ; in Roman times the mummies 
were kept around the haU of the house ; and to 
this day a M’idow may be seen going to her 
husband’s tomb, removing a tile, and talking 
down a hole into the chamber. The treatment 
of the body, and the provision for it, all show no 
trace of repugnance or fear, but rather a continued 
respect and affection. We are bound, therefore, 
to look at the other offerings, of food and drink, 
of model houses and furniture, of concubines and 
slaves, as equally dictated by a wish for the future 
happiness of the deceased. 

22 . Pre-historic ritual. — In the pre-historic age 
there was a fixed ritual of burial, ■\vhich implms 
an equally wide-spread group of beliefs as to the 
use and efficacy of the funerary provision. The 
body was placed in a contracted position on the 
left side, the hips and knees bent, with the hands 
together before the face. The direction was wth 
the head to the south and the face to the west. 
The main classes of prorision had each their 
regular place. 'The weapons were usually behmd 
the back ; the bag of malachite, and the slate and 
pebble for grinding it to paint the_ face, 'were 
before the face ; the wa^vy-nandled jar _ of omt- 
ment was at the head end ; a small pointed ]ar 
stood at the feet; at either end of the grave be- 
yond the body, or in a row along the side, stood 
the group of great jars full of ashes of the burn- 
ing of offerings made at the funeral. 

There was also an entirely different treatment 
of the body, often referred to in the oldest religious 
formulas of the Pyramid texts. The head rvas 
removed, the flesh taken off, the bones_ separated 
and cleaned, and then re-composed in right order, 
and the whole body put together again. This w^ 
supposed to purify the dead so that he ®bouia 
be fit to associate with the gods (see Gerzen, 
the Labyrinth, and Mazghuneh, 1912). 
of these customs, which probahly belonged to tne 
Osirian worshippers at very remote_ times, are 
found in a small proportion of bodies “Own w 
historic times. The latest clear group, in the Ytn 
dynasty, had one-third of the bodies partly dis- 
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menibered, with the hands and feet out off and 
laid on the stomach beneath the swathing of the 
Dody, or with every bone cleaned and wrapped 
separately (Petrie, Deshasheh, 1897, p. 20, pis. 

XXXV., xxxvii.). 

In almost all ages, from the pre-historio to the 
present, the Egyptians were equally averse to 
throAving earth on the dead. The earliest graves 
were pits roofed over mth poles and brushwood, 
so as to leave a chamber. Later a recess was made 
in the side of the pit to hold the body, and fenced 
across the front by a row of jars. In the early 
dynasties a rock chamber was usual, later a brick 
shaft with a chamber at one side of it. Only in 
Christian times does the chamber seem to have 
been abandoned, and the open grave preferred. 
Under Islam, the chamber, with room for the corpse 
to sit up in it, is considered essential. Cf. artt. 
Ancestor-Worship (Egyptian) and Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Egyptian). 

23. The ‘ka.’ — Before we can follow the differ- 
ent views of the future life, we must look at the 
beliefs on the nature of man. The earliest tomb- 
stones, those of the 1st dynasty, show the Ichu 
bird between the ka arms ; thus there was then 
recomized the khu, the ‘glorious’ or ‘shining’ 
intelligence, as dwelling in the ka, the activities 
of sense and perception ; both of these were the 
immaterial entitles in the khat, or material body. 
The idea of the ka is difficult to define, as we have 
no equivalent. It was closely associated with the 
material body, as it had parts and feelings like the 
body. All funeral offerings were made to the ka. 
If opportunities of satisfaction in life were missed 
or neglected, it was said to be grievous to the ka ; 
also the ha must not be needlessly annoyed. 
Here it seems to stand for the bodily pereeptlons 
and powers of enjoyment. The ka could not resist 
the least physical force after death, although it 
retained consciousness and could visit other kas 


and converse ivith them. The ka could also enjoy 
the offerings and objects of life in representation ; 
hence the great variety of funeral offerings, and 
the detail of the sculptures and paintings repre- 
senting all the actions of daily life, the hunting in 
the desert, fishing on the river, beholding all the 
farm-yard, and the service of retainers, dancers, 
and musicians. A recent discovery adds to the 
complexity. Not only is the lea of the king repre- 
sented as bom as an infant at the same time, 
being nursed and growing up, and following the 
king holding a standard of ‘ the king’s ka,’ but we 
even see the ka holding the feather fan and fan- 
ning the king on his throne. This suggests that 
the king’s ka may have had a separate physical 
body; and, as the Egyptian believed in horo- 
scopes, so a child bom at the same hour as the 
king would have the same fate, partake of the 
same soul, and was perhaps selected to accompany 
the king as his double and serve him for life. One 
being might have many kas-, Ea had 14 kas, 
Tahutmes i. was the first king to have more than 
one ka, and Ramses u. had 30. The ka being 
BO far separate could be taken by the Semitic mind 
as the equivalent of the Semitic guardian angel— 
an idea entirely foreign to the Egyptian : and 
thus it comes that we find the Semitic king Khyan 
with the title ‘ beloved by his ka.’ Later this 
deification of the ka proceeded, and on the sarco- 
phagus of Panahemisis we read, ‘ Thy 1 m is thy 
god, he parted not from thee, and so thy soul lived 
eternally’ (Bissing, Versuch . . . des Ka’i, 1911). 
Here the ka has become a Divine principle, in- 
dwelling, and saving the soul. This comes fully 
into touch with the doctrine of the Logos in its 
developments. ‘They possess Logos only and 
{Pers. Bel. in Eg., London, 1909, p. 92) 
IS the stage of the purely human soul as the ka. 

VOL. V. — 16 


Next, ‘Thou art being purified for the articula- 
tion of the Logos ’ shows the Logos as a saving 
Divine principle, like the last view of the ka (ib. 
93). The later growth was ‘ The Logos is God’s 
likeness,’ and ‘The Logos that appeared from 
Mind is Son of God.’ 

24. The ‘ba.’ — An entirely different pneuma- 
tology is that of the ba, which is the disembodied 
soul figured as a human-headed bird. This is 
associated with the tree-goddess of the cemetery ; 
out of her great sycamore tree she pours drink and 
gives cakes to the ba, who receives the food on the 
ground before the tree. Thus the ha is the entity 
that wanders about the cemetery requiring food, 
whereas the ka was thought to be satisfied with 
the model foods placed in the tomb. The ba is 
associated with the sahu, or mummy, as the ka is 
connected with the khat, or body. Some beautiful 
figures of the XIXth dynasty represent the mummy 
on its bier, with the ba resting on its side and 
seeking to re-enter its former habitation. Other 
figures in papyri show the ha flying down the 
tomb-shaft to reach the mummy lying in the 
chamber below. The actual source of the idea of 
the bird-like soul was doubtless in the great white 
owls which haunt the tomb-pits, and fly noiselessly 
out, their large round faces looking with a 
human expression. As to the different sources of 
these ideas, the ba belongs to the tree-goddess and 
the cemetery — apparently the earliest and most 
primitive kind of Delief ; the ka is always said to 
go to Osiris, or to the boat of the sun, or to the 
company of the gods, and belongs, therefore, to 
the more theologic views. 

25. The ‘ab.’ — Other concepts were also associ- 
ated with man, though seldom with any further 
religious views. The most important of these was 
the ah, the will and intentions symbolized by the 
heart. It was used much as we use the term 
‘heart’ in ‘ ^od-hearted,’ ‘hearty,’ or ‘heart- 
felt ’ ; so the Egyptians said that a man was ‘ in 
the heart of his lord,’ or spoke of ‘wideness of 
heart ’ for satisfaction, or ‘ washing of the heart ’ 
as expressing plain speaking or relieving the feel- 
ings by saying what was thought. The idea of 
the heart was prominent in later times, as it 
enters into all the throne names of the Saite 
period. Besides the metaphorical term of the 
heart for the ■will, the physical heart was also 
named as hati, the chief organ of the bodj', men- 
tioned most frequently on the heart scarabs which 
were put in the place of the heart in the mummy, 
and inscribed with ch. xxx. of the Book of the 
Dead, called the ‘ Chapter of the Heart.’ 

The ruling power of man, decision and deter- 
mination, -was separated by the theorists, who 
multiplied these divisions, and was called sekhem, 
the sign for which was a baton or sceptre. The 
shadow was also named a khaybet, for which 
the sign was a large fan used to shade the 
head. 

26. The ‘ran.’ — The essence of a name [ran) was 
very important, being the essential for true exist- 
ence, both for animate and inanimate bodies. To 
possess the true name of a person gave power over 
its owner ; without the name no m.agic or spell 
could affect him. A great myth, found in New 
Zealand as well as Egypt, is the gaining of the 
true name of the sun-god by stratagem, and so 
compelling him. Isis thus gained the two eyes of 
Ea — the sun and moon — for her son Horus, This 
importance of the name led in Egypt, as elsewhere, 
to the real name being avoided and kept secret, 
while some trivial name was currently used. On 
monuments it is usual, especially in the IVth and 
XXVIth dynasties, to find the ‘ great name ’ given, 
and also the common or ‘little name’: the great 
name is often formed from that of a god or a king, 
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so as to place the person under divine protection 
in his future life. 

27. The under world. — The under world (Erman, 
Egyp. Bel., London, 1907, pp. 109-114), through 
which the dead had to pass, was divided into the 
twelve hours of night, so entirely was it associated 
with the sun’s course. These twelve spaces are vari- 
ously called ‘fields’ or ‘caverns,’ the latter idea 
obviously because of the sun going under the solid 
earth. Each space has a large population of gods, 
of spirits, and of the dead. The special goddess 
of each hour acted as guide, through that hour, to 
Ra and his company of gods. The first hour is 
said to be 800 miles long, till Ra reaches the gods 
of the under world. The second hour is 2600 miles 
long. The third is as long, and here Osiris and 
his followers dwell. In the fourth and fifth hours 
dwells the ancient god of the dead, Sokar, and 
his darlcness cannot he broken by Ra, the later 
god. ‘Ra does not see who is therein.’ Ra has 
his boat changed into a serpent, to crawl through 
the earth. In the sixth hour is the body of Osins. 
In the seventh is the great serpent Apap — a tra- 
dition of the boa-constrictor. The flesh of Osiris 
is here enthroned, and his enemies lie beheaded 
or bound before him. Here also are the burial 
mounds of the gods — ^Atmu, Ra, Khepera, Shu, 
Tefnut, and others. In the ninth hour the rowers 
of the sun-boat land and rest. In the tenth a 
beetle alights by Ra. In the eleventh hour the 
ship’s rope becomes a serpent, and the ship is 
dragged through a serpent nearly half a mile long, 
and, as it emerges, Ra becomes the beetle, the god 
of the morning — Khepera. It is notable that the 
Egyptian had even an exaggerated idea of the 
size of the earth, as that is only 1000 miles to each 
hour on the equator, while the hours of the under 
world are reckoned as 2600 miles each. 

Another version of these ideas imposed great 
gates between the hours, each guarded by watchers 
and fiery serpents. Another form was that of the 
fields of Aalu, Avhich had 15 or 21 gates, each guarded 
by evil genii, with long knives in their hands 
(Petrie, Gizeh andBifeh, 1907, pis. xxxvi. D, E, F). 
Yet an earlier idea was that of a great variety of 
roads, which had to be knoAvn to the soul, and for 
which an account of sixteen roads was placed 
upon the sarcophagus. Another chapter concerns 
eight nets or snares which have to be avoided. 
There was also a chapter for ensuring that the 
head should be restored to the body after it had 
been cut off in the early dismemberment usage. 
The earliest form of these texts is in the Vllth 
dynasty (see Petrie, Bender eh, 67 f.). 

28. The ‘ba’ in the cemetery. — The Egyptian 
beliefs regarding the future life were very incon- 
gruous, and various elements were mingled, regard- 
less of their consistency or relative possibility, 
much as present beliefs in England mix together 
the Old and New Testament, Milton, and folk- 
lore, the paganism of our ancestors. To have any 
intelligible view of the subject we need to disen- 
tangle the complex, and regard each system of 
belief apart. 

The most simple view was that of the continued 
existence of the soul in the tomb and about the 
cemetery. This belief still survives in Egypt, in 
spite of Christianity and Islam. In Middle Egypt 
there is still a custom of placing jars of water and 
plates of food in the tomb, though it is considered 
so unorthodox that only by casual inqtiiry can this 
be learned. In one case a mattress was put be- 
neath the dead ; but it was said that on no account 
was any metal put in the tomb. This survival of 
the primitive belief and custom shows us how 
easily it continued to be held throughout, along 
with the later dogmas of the kingdom of Osiris 
and company of Ra. 


The soul then was thought of as a human-headed 
bird, the ha, flying in and out of the tomb. It 
required access to the food provided for it, which 
was stored in, or around, the chamber, ’in the 
pre-historic a^e the offerings were placed close 
round the body. When the larger tombs of the 
earliest kings were developed, the body was enclosed 
in a wooden chamber of beams, and the offerings 
were placed round it. The space was afterwards 
subdivided into a line of store chambers, which were 
later built of brick. Jars of water, wine, com, 

t rapes, and other food were provided by the hun- 
red ; haunches and heads of oxen, trussed geese, 
cakes, dates, pomegranates, all abounded; cham- 
bers full of knives and weapons, for hunting and 
for fighting, succeeded to the flint-knife and mace- 
head of the earlier years ; while finely wrought 
stone dishes and bowls of the most beautiful 
materials, including also tbe rare copper, were 
stored for the table service. The servitors were all 
quickly buried to go with their king to the under 
world ; there was not even time for their dozens of 
tomb-chambers to dry before they were sacrificed 
and placed in rows around the great tomb. 

The soul required a way of access to its provision 
and to the outer air. In some large tombs of the 
Ilnd dynasty a model gallery was made on the 
ground surface covered over by the mastaba ; in 
this was placed a row of model granaries of mud, 
extending for ten or fifteen feet, and a little passage 
a few inches square led from the tomb-pit to this 
gallery of provisions. In tombs of the Vtn dynasty 
a similar little opening is provided from the tomb- 
shaft out to the funeral chapel. In later times 
other provision was portrayed, though the idea was 
probably older than that described. The great 
shady sycamore trees which stood over the cemetery 
Avere looked on as the house of a kindly goddess, 
who Avas later identified as a Hathor. She provided 
food and drink for the wandering souls, and is 
shoAvn looking out of her tree, pouring from her 
vase and dropping cakes from her tray to feed the 
ba before her. 

29. The ‘ ka ’ and its imagery. — A different and 
less material view of the soul arose, and in place of 
a human-headed bird it Avas thought of as the to, 
or Avill and consciousness of the person, coincidmg 
AA'ith the sensations of the body, and therefore bJl- 
ing exactly the same form, but incorporeal. As the 
body had a ha, so all animals had tos, as they also 
felt ; then everything that existed was by a feeling 
of Amimism endowed likewise with a to. Proceed- 
ing from this, the to Avorld was held to be self- 
contained, and in the full sense a duplicate of the 
corporeal Avorld in Avhich it resided. Hence the 
to could enjoy the models of food which contamed 
the to of the food ; it could enjoy the figures of 
men and animals, as it had enjoyed the corporeal 
forms when in the body. A Av'hole Avorld of imagery 
could thus be provided for the life of the to ; and 
that it Avas intended for this conception is shown 
by every part of it being stated to be for the to or 
so-and-so. The life-like statues were for ^'he to w 
dAvell in, that it might not wander disembodied ; 
the more closely like life, and the more the cle^ 
eye glittered and the mouth seemed ready to sp^K, 
the happier the to Avould be residing m it. fue 
doctrine of the to Avas, therefore, the great inspira- 


tion of Egyptian art. 

Both of those views of the future jue are s 


entirely free from any theological touch, or co - 
nexion with any god, that it seems diflicult m 
suppose that they arose along with belief m a y 
great Divinity. They seem to belong entireij' 
an animistic AA'orld, and to be, therefore, prooa y 
older than any of the theologies „,,i 

Egypt. The idea of the immortality of the s 
seems older than any belief in a Snpenor x>e g 
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((tfw, fnrtltnr, ' K^rptinn ’ Rpction.H on ToDV, Nastk, 
t-oVh, rtc.). , 

30. The kinfidom of Osiris.— The olilcsi thcoio^ 
of the future life i*) that of the kiiiKdom of Osin-*. 
TJu! liearl tvero tlioiij^lit of ft-i poinj; down to the 
eool nttd tni«ty iiortli, to the realm of Odris, in the 
helta. After that region !)cc.amc haniiliar thopcenc 
wni moved to Jiyblo'<, in Syria; and la'^fly, it be- 
e.amo the hc.avcniy kingdom in tiic north-east of 
tiie skv, and the jililky Way was looked on ns the 
hcnveiilv Nile which watered it. In everj’ respect 
it was thought of ns a double of the life in Uie Kile 
valley. Agriculture, wns the main occupation : the 
eoiils ploughed the land with n j'oke of oxen n.s 
hero ; tlicv sowed tho gmin hroad-c.n-st, reaped the 
harvest of corn or gigantic maize, nnd threshed it 
out liy the oxen treading the threshing-floor. All 
this Irtlionr was done hv thc dependents of the 
great man, who incanw’lnlo _ s-at nt cn.se in the 
shade, and played draughts with his wife, or rowed 
in a skin" on the meandering canals. 

31. The Judgement — Before tho dead could be 
ndiiiittcil to tins kingdom, some exnmin.ation was 
needful ; it wns not supposed to render Uio evil 
good, hut tlie wicked required to be Pet aside, nnd 
only the good might enter. Tliis examination wn.s 
the Judgment of Osiris, svhich is a familiar scene 
in tho funeral papyri. Tho dead were brought in 
by the jnckal-hcndcd Anuhis heforo tlie presence of 
Osiris enthroned, with Isis and Kcblmt standing 
behind him. The prote.station of innocence svas 
then made by tho dead, each one denj’ing that he 
had committed any one of 42 crimes. This list is 
commonly but strangely called ‘ the Negative Con- 
fession ’ (see, for details, arlt. Coxfe.ssion [Egyp.] 
and Etiucs [Egyp.]). Then came the ‘weighing 
of the heart’ in a great balance which tho ibis- 
Iicadcd Tlifith road and recorded. The heart wn-s 
placed in one pan, and the feather of Maat — 
Truth— in the other. As tho ostrich feather was 
tho emblem of lightness (being also an ojnblcm of 
Shu, god of space, or the atmosphere), it is evident 
that tlie heart needed to he light, nnd not weighed 
down by sin.s. Tho ideal of innocence was being 
‘light-hearted,’ ns wo .s.a)’. Tlio'o who could not 
hc.ar tho test wore condemned. Their fate was to 
bo devoured by a female hippopotamus, ivliich 
stood waiting at tho feet of Thdth in tliese .scene.s. 
Another fate of the wicked in the Ka theology 
was to he beheaded and burnt in a lake of lire ; but 
that docs not seem to 1)clong to the Osiris syptem. 

32. The ‘ ushnbti ’ servants. — Whether tfie serfs 
nnd servant.s of an estate were suppo.sed to he so 
often bad that tho supply of labour would bo short, 
or whether each jiistilieil person was necessarily a 
ina.ster m tho future, it wns thouplit needfurto 
sujiply iinngcs of servants to do the agricultural 
work. Whether these originated in the figures of 
servant.s engaged in dome.stic work, fonnd in tombs 
of the Vtli nnd VI th dyn.asties, is not clc.ar. In tho 
XI 1 til dynasty .single iigurc.s of a niuminy fomt are 
rarely found, engraved with the name of the <!cad. 
Thc-e do not scorn to descend from tho porvnnt 
figures ; but bv their forms they appear to originate 
the serfs for file O.-iris kingdom of the XVTlIth- 
XXXrii dyn.asties. It would appear, then, tliat in 
the Xllth dynasty the mumraiform figure was for 
the ht of tl>o person hitnsolf, nnd was supposed to 
act in the future. Then, to save him lalKuir, a 
group of figures of serfs wns substituted. These 
Serfs liave n chapter of the Book of the Dead as a 
s 5 k'U to vivify them intoaction. They werefnniishcd 
"ith hninro mwieis of baskets and hoes at Erst, 
wliieli f!(von after were ears'ctl or painted, held in the 
hands of the figures or resting on their shoulders. 
Tlie w.aier-iiot was nddwl rather later. The .spell 
on the lignres eotnmanded them to earrv the pand 
and the svnter when ordered, and to do the cnltiva- 


tion. To accompany wonien there are .sometimes 
pottcrv figures ot girls without tool.«, not mummy 
forms like those of men, but nude. Tliese liave nil 
older woman robed to os'crseo them, ns tho male 
figures have often an os'crseer dressod in a waist- 
clotli or robe. The nnmlicr of the figures varies, 
hut in the most complete tombs of the .Saito ago 
400 was tho regular supply ; sometimes there is one 
overseer to each ten workers. Tho imnie vshabii 
is usually understood ns nu ‘ answerer ’ who re- 
sponds to'tho demand for service ; it has also to lie 
explained, in tho shorter fonn shabti, as referring 
to the figures being made of sycamore wood. The 
liistorj- of tlic change.s of form and material hardly 
belongs to tho religion. 

In Greek times, after these figures censed to i>o 
made, it was usual to write that a deceased man 
had ‘gone to Osiris ' in such a year of his age. 

33. The fellowship of RS. — ^Another complete 
thcologj' of tho future wns connected with tlie sun- 
worship' of Ra and tho gods associated with liim. 
This was bound np with the soul’s going to tho west ; 
and probably Klicntamcnti, * ho who is in the 
wast,’ wns a god of tho dead in this system. Cor- 
tainl}' he was the god of Abydos for ages before 
O'-iris was worshipped there, nnd Abydos was tho 
place specially whore the desert valley in tho west 
led to the abode of tho dead. In the dark world of 
the (lend there were innumerable perils to be 
avoided ; and the necessary protection conld bo 
obtained by joining the boat of the sun, nnd so 
being snfclj' led through tho successive gates of the 
hours guarded by their evil spirits. The dead is 
figured sometimes ns just entering tho boat nnd 
approaching tlie company of the gods who sail with 
llu throngli tlie hours of day nnd night. In order 
to enable the dead to reach tho boat of tho sun, it 
was needful that he should have a boat to go forth 
and intercept it in its daily round. Hence a model 
boat with a crew upon it wns provided in tlie tomb, 
c.specinlly in the vth-XIIth dynasties. It had nil 
the fittings— a sail for going np tho Nile, nnd oars 
for rowing down— or sometimes two boats were 
differently rigged according to their direction ; a 
peg for tying np at the siiore, a mallet to drive tho 
peg, nnd a lancling plank were also provided. 

34. The mummy and amulets. — In none of these 
views — of the ba, tho fca, the Osirian or the Eu 
comp.my — has tho material body any part. These 
views were jirobahly all formed before historic 
times, and after the earliest dynasties wc find 
arising, about the end of the Illrd dyna.sty, n 
system of mumDnf.ying, Before that the bodj’ was 
often perfectly dried in the soil, but not artificially 
preserved. I'liis embalming, therefore, was apart 
from all the views whicli wo have described. It 
developed another system — tliatof protective amu- 
lets. In the Vth dynasty we find strings of amulets 
of carnelinn or ivo'ry placed around the wrist.s nnd 
the neck. Tho most usual forms arc the jackal 
head, lion head, frog, bee, clenched hand, open 
hand, leg, ii:a eye, and scarab. After this age the 
nmnlets diminish, and in the XVIIIth-XXIIIrd 
dynasties only one or two glazed figures of gods 
were used. With the XXVIth dj-nosty there 
burst out an enormous development of tlie system. 
I'igures of the "ods in glazed pottery or Inznli, uza 
eyes, and scar.abs in all stone.s and materials, rarely 
gold ba birds with inlaid wings, and gold seal rings, 
were arranged in rows upon the body, often fifty or 
more figurc.s in all. By Ptolemaic times the nmuletB 
were larger and coarsely made in blue pottery, nnd 
they seem to di-sappear entirely before Eonian 
times (of. art. Chahms akd A-WUI-ets [Egyptian]). 

This clalwrate armoury of nmnlets was designed 
to preserve the body from being attacked or broken 
np, and to ensure that it should remain complete 
for the habitation of the f:a. This preservation of 
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the body led to an entire reversal of the older 
ideas. In all the dynastic ages the construction of 
a costly tomb for tlie dead vas (juite as needful as 
the preparation of the corpse ; in the Homan age, 
however, the corpse was embalmed and very elabor- 
ately wrapped, often with a portrait over the face, 
and then Kept for many years in the house, after 
which it was roughly buried, without any care, in 
the cemetery. 

V. Theology.— ZS' Animal-worship.— In con- 
sidering the worship of the gods, we shall endeavour 
to separate the successive stages which have ruled 
in Egypt. Maspero has pointed out how the jackal- 
worship predominated at Thinis before the rise of 
the jackal-headed Khentaraenti, or the still later 
Osiris-worship, at Abydos. He notes also how the 
Osirian conception of the fields of Aalu is earlier 
than the solar view in the Book of Knoxoing Dual, 
or the under world. From such traces of the growth 
of the theology, and the proofs of independence of 
the sources of the gods, shown by their compounded 
names, we arrive at the historical view of the suc- 
cessive strata of the theoloCT. We have : (1) the 
pure animal-worship ; (2) the animal-headed gods 
with human bodies ; (3) the human gods of the 
Osiris cycle ; (4) the cosmic gods of the Ra cycle ; 
(5) the abstract gods of principles ; (6) the gods 
brought in from foreign sources, and not originally 
belonging to a part of the Egyptian population. 

The animal- worship is based on two main ideas : 
(1) the sacredness of one species of animal to one 
tribe ; (2) the sacramental eating of an example of 
the sacred animal at stated intervals. That the 
whole of a species was sacred among a tribe is 
shown by the penalties for killing any animal of 
the species, by the wholesale burial and even the 
mummifying of every example, and by the plural 
form of the names of the gods who were later 
connected with the animals, such as Bieru^ ' hawks ’ ; 
Khnxttnu, ‘rams’; Bau, ‘birds.’ 

The sacramental slaying or eating is Icnown in 
the case of the bull at Memphis (Mariette, Le 
S6rap6um de Memphis, Paris, 1882, pp. 11, 14, 
16) and the ram at Thebes (Herodotus, ii. 42). 
From that appears to have sprung the keeping 
of an example of the sacred animal. It is well 
known that, in countries where human sacrifices 
were ofieied, it was usual as a compensatory 
measure to keep the victim for a long time — as 
much as a year — ^in the greatest indulgence and 
luxuiy, and to deny him no pleasures. This 
principle naturally resulted in keeping the sacred 
animal which was destined to be sacramentally 
eaten, and feeding and honouring it in every way. 
The keeping of a sacred animal will not account 
for its being consumed, rather the contrary ; but 
the intended sacrament on the animal will be 
ample reason for keeping it with all honour. 
Hence we seem bound to accept the sacrament as 
the primary idea: the tribe needed at intervals 
to imify itself with its sacred species by absorbing 
the substance of one example, like the Norse burial 
of portions of a king in the fields to ensure their 
prosperity and fertility. 

36. Sacred animals. — The sacred animals whose 
local worships are known have obvious qualities 
for which they might have been venerated; but 
whether those qualities were the sole cause of 
their celebrity or whether the tribe had a totem- 
istic belief in its connexion with the animals is 
difficult to determine. That only one species 
was honoured by one tribe does not prove a belief 
in a connexion, because the earliest stage of 
theologic belief has similarly only one god for one 
tribe. So far as this evidence goes, the animal 
species was just in the position of the later god 
to the tribe. Nor does the use of the figure of an 
animal as a standard prove a totemistic connexion. 


as many of the nomes had standards which were 
reverenced — such as the crook and flail at Heli- 
opolis, or the mace at Memphis — but which could 
hardly be regarded as totems of the people. The 
principle of reverence sufficiently accounts for the 
standards without supposing any closer connexion 
in some cases. 

The baboon was adored as the emblem of rvisdora, 
and of Tahuti, the god of wisdom. The appear- 
ance and ways of the baboon naturally originated 
this belief. Four baboons were kept as sacred in 
the temple at Hermopolis ; they are often repre- 
sented as adoring the sun, from tlieir habit of chat- 
tering at sunrise. Figures of the baboon abound 
in the 1st dynasty at Abydos. 

The lion and lioness are found in the pre-historic 
figures, and in later amulets, but are not shoun 
on monuments or vdth names. The goddesses 
with the head of a lioness are named as Sekhmet 
of Memphis and Nubia ; Bast of Bubastis, Leon- 
topolis, Tell el-Yehudiyeh, and Letopolis; Makes 
of Nubia ; and Tefnut of Dendereh, el-Kab, 
Elephantine, and Nubia. The spirit of the peak 
of Thebes — or Mert-seker — is also said to ‘strike 
as a fascinating lion.’ The destructive power 
of Ra, the sun, was personified as the lioness 
Seklimet, who destroyed mankind from Herakle- 
opolis to Heliopolis, at the bidding of Ra. 

The lesser fclidce were also reverenced. In 
Sinai the cheetah and serval are figured as being 
sacred to Hathor. The cat w’as sacred to Bast, 
especially at Bubastis and Speos Artemidos, where 
Bast was equated ivith Artemis the hunter. The 
cat Avas also sacred to Mut, probably reyerenced 
as a maternal emblem, at Thebes. The intensity 
of the popular ivorship of animals, even in the 
latest times, is showTi by the ivell-known story of 
the fanatical mob tearing a Roman soldier to 
pieces for killing a cat. ^ 

The bull Avas Avorshipped mainly in the Delta, 
Avhere four nomes used it as a standard. The four 
bull-gods most recorded are ; (1) Hapi, or 
Memphis, Avhose temple lay south of that of Ptah; 
(2) l/r-mer, or Mnevis, of Heliopolis, Avhich was 
a more masshm breed ; (3) Ka-nxib, or Karwoos, 
from Avhom the city Avas named; and (4) Bakh, 
or Balds, of Hermonthis. These bulls Avere later 
connected Avith the gods Avho were Avorshipped at 
those cities. Hapi AA’as the incarnation of Ptah, 
and also of Osiris as Osir-hapi ; Ra Avas incarnate 
in Mnevis, and Mentu in _ Bakis ; _ but these are 
evidently syncretic adaptations of rival AA'orships. 

The coxu Avas apjiarently not worshipped (>™kKe 
India) except as an emblem of Hathor, probably 
from her source as the coAv-goddess, the homea 
Ashtaroth, the Ishtar of Sumerian origin. 

The ram Avas also Avorsliipped as a 
god ; at Mendes in the Delta he aa'us later identinea 
Avith Osiris ; both there and at Herald eopolis be 
became Hershefi — the strong chief ; at Thebes be 
became Amon, and aa’Os specially the emblem 01 
Amon to the Ethiopians; at the cataract be 
AA’as Khnumu the creator. This diversity of con- 
nexions of the ram proves hoAV his earlier AAmrsinp 
Avas independent of the later gods. The hnria - 

laces and sarcophagi of the sacred rams ba 

een found at Mendes and at Elephantine. ^ 

The hippopotamxis was called ‘ the great one, f • 
urt, and ahvays remained an entirely ammal-go , 
never partly humanized. She was the P^trone 
of pregnancy. Rarely the hippopotemus a 
appears in connexion AA’ith Set, probably from, 
devastation of crops, and thus it AA’as theologiz 
as Taurt, Avife of Set, No local Avorship or temp 
of Taurt is knoAvn. , , - „ fn 

The jackal Avas the god of the dead, 
his haunting the cemeteries and the Weste 
desert AA'here the soul Avas supposed to pass. 
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Memphis he was described as ‘on his hHl’of the gether, or curled round the health as a pottery 
desert, and received later the name of Anpu, and fender The gieat pythons are shown m the 
a place in the Osirian family. At Asyut he was mythological serpent and combined in the 

regarded as the maker of tracks in the desert, serpent-necked monstem upon the slate carvings, 
for the iackal-paths are the best guides, avoiding The uraeus, or cobra with expanded hood, became 
the valleys and precipices; thus he could gmde the emblem of judgment and death, and appeals 
the soul to the blessed West, and was caUed the on the cornice of the judgment-haJI and on the 
‘opener of ways,’ Vp-uat, and also entitled ‘he royal head-dress. An immense serpent was carved 
who is in the Oasis.’ At Abydos he was called as the guaidian of the temple of Athnbis in 
‘he who is in the West,’ Khentamenti and is the XVlIIth dynasty. Serpents were commonly 
hater shonm as a jackal-headed human figure mummified, and even a bone or two were encased 
seated on the judgment-seat of the future world, in bronze, with a serpent figure on the top, in 
The dog was honoured in the pre-historic age, the XXVIth-XXXth dynasties. The serpent was 
buried with the dead, and sometimes in special looked on as the ‘ Agathodaimon ’ of the house in 
tombs of dogs ; but we cannot say how far this Ptolemaic and Gnostic beliefs. Serapis and Isis 
was a part of the general canine worship, which were identified with serpents, and bracelets or 
was later confined to the udld species. finger-rings ending in two wmet were the com- 

The ichuettviou^ or mongoose, avjis sacred at monest ornament. Serapis also is figured as a 
Herakleopolis ; and was in antagonism to the human-headed nraaus on the popular terra-cottas 
neighbouring worship of the Fayyum crocodile, as for domestic use. Three goddesses were in the 
it led on the beast’s eggs. form of the uraews; Uazet^ worshipped at Buto 

The shretv-niouse was sacred at Buto and Atli- in the Delta, and the symbol of tne northern 
ribis, and also embalmed at Thebes. kingdom; Mert-seker, ‘the lover of silence,’ the 

Of birds, the hawk was that mainly adored, goddess of the dead at Thebes, supposed to reside 
almost entirely in Upper Egypt. The hawk on the peak of Thebes ; and Rannut, the harvest- 
Behiidet was worshipped at Edfu ; another hawk goddess, doubtless originating from the serpents 
at Hierakonpolis near el-Kab ; two ban ks were left in the last patch of corn in the harvest-field, 
the standard of Koptos, and the nome of Hiera- Several Jish were sacred : the Oxyrhynhhos at 
konpolis just south of Tehneh and opposite Asyut the city named after it, now Behnesa ; the eel, or 
shows other centres. These hawks were later Phagnts, at Phagroriopolis and Syene ; the Latus 
identified with Horus and with Ra, who are shown at Latopolis ; the Maootes at Blephantine ; the 
in that form. The hawk was also a god of the Lcpidotus at various places. 

dead in a mummified form, as the god Sokar of 37 . Animal-headed gods. — The animal-headed 
Memphis. It Is sliown in a boat wliich is rowed gods form a distinct class, as — with the exception 
by small hawks ; these may perhaps be the of Horus— they are found only in this form and 
deceased kings, as the king’s soul was believed never with human heads. They appear to belong 
to fly up as a hawk to heaven (Sanchat). The to the earliest theologic stage, when gods with 
mummy hawk was also venerated in the region human qualities were introduced, and blended 
of Suez, being the emblem of Sopdu, god of the with the earlier animal-worship. The habit of 
East, found in Goshen and in Sinai. combination of forms was already usual in the 

The vulture was the emblem of maternity, close of the pre-historic age, before any figures 
worshipped mainly at Thebes, where the idea was of gods that we know. On the slate palettes 
later embodied as a mother-goddess, Mut. The are compound animal figures and human-animal 
vulture head-dress was worn by the queen-mother ; figures, with habitual symbolism of standards of 
and the vulture is represented spread out for pro- tribes acti^ as the tribes, in fighting or holding 
tection over the king, and across the passages or the captives. The animal-headed gods are less violent 
tombs to protect the soul. The vulture Nekheht in symbolism than the figures which were already 
was also the goddess of the southern kingdom usual. The earliest figure of such a god is on the 
centred at Hierakonpolis, and was used to the latest seals of the Hud dynasty. 

times as the emblem of the southern dominion, as Khnumu, the creator, hears the head of the 
the serpent of Uazet was of the northern. ram ; and the long tivisted horns of the ram are 

The goose and the wagtail continued to be often attached to the head-dresses of Osiris, and 
adored at Thebes down to the XVIIIth dynasty, of the kings who became Osiris, as showing their 
as is shown on tablets; the goose was then con- creative functions. Khnumu was especiaUy the 
nected with Amon. god of the cataract ; he is represented seated as a 

The ibis was identified ivith Tahuti, the god of potter and framing man on the potter’s wheel, 
wisdom, at Hermopolis, probably from its habit Besides his local importance he was greatly 
of searching and examining the ground for food, thought of in later times, when the amiuets of 
It was also mummified at Memphis, Abydos, and his standing figure are often found on mummies. 
Tliehes. Hersheji, another ram-headed god, was purely 

The crocodile flourished especially in the marshy local, and is not found outside of the region of 
levels of the great lake of the Fayyum, and was Herakleopolis, except at Mendes. 
worshipped as the god of the province. In later Sekhmet, the lioness-goddess, represented the 
times it was here united with Osiris and with BS. fierceness of the sun’s heat ; she is the agent of 
It was also worshipped at Onn^his in the Delta, the WTath of Ra in the myth of the destruction of 
and at Hnbti, or Ombos, where it was united with mankind. Her statues are common, especially at 
Set._ The men of the neighbouring city of Tentyra Thebes, where hundreds of them adorned the tem- 
camed on a tribal warfare against this god of the pies. She was worshipped at Memphis, where she 
next nome, as described by Juvenal {Sat. xv. 35 fl’.). became the consort of Ptah. 

The frog was an emblem of multitudes or repro- Bastet had the head of a cat ; but it is difficult, 
auction, and of Eegt, the goddess who assisted without names, to distinguish her figures from 
at birth ; but there is no trace of its being wor- Sekhmet. She represented the ardour not of heat 
shipped, though it was a frequent amulet in the pre- hnt of animal passion, and her festivals at her city 
m^onc age and the XVIIIth-XXIlnd dynasties. of Bnbastis were very popular and licentious. Her 
.The cobra serpent was much reverenced in pre- name is found in priesthoods of the early Pyramid 
nistono times, when it appears coiled up as a age, but her great period was during the political 
house amulet to hang no, or as a necklace amulet, ascendancy of her city under the Shishaka As a 
or coiled round a stick, or in pairs twisted to - 1 cat-goddess, she was also the patroness of hunt- 
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ing, and so became identified by the Greeks with fied by other ideas. In the Book of the Dead, the 
Artemis, Osirian portions are earlier than the solar portions, 

An'pu, or Anuhis, was the jackal-guardian of the yet both are so early that they are mingled in the 
cemetery, and the guide of the dead. His figures Pyramid texts. We cannot doubt that the Osiris 
Avhen acting are always human, with a jackal head, Avorship arose in the pre-historic age; the oldest 
and he is most often shoAvn as leading the dead list of Osiris centres does not include Memphis, 
into the judgment of Osiris, or bending over the In the early Pyramid age, Anubis only is named in 
bier attending to the mummy. His statuettes the funeral-formula, but in the Vth dynasty Osiris 
were often placed on mummies. On the other takes his place. In the earlier dynasties only kings 
hand, no temples or local Avorships of Anubis are are entitled ‘ Osiris,’ having undergone apotheoms 
knoAvn ; but he passed into the Koman adaptations in the Sed festival ; but in the XVIIIth dynasty, 
from Egypt, ana is figured on the Gnostic gems. and later, every deceased person was entitled the 
Set, or Setesh, Avas the god of the prediistoric ‘ Osiris,’ as having been united to the god. Neither 
inhabitants, and probably one Avith the Asiatic at Abydos nor at Phil® is Osiris named on the 

S od Avho appears as Sutekh of the Hittites — an earlier monuments, although in later times he Avas 
lustration of the Asiatic origin of the second pre- specially the god of both places. It seems that 
historic culture in Egypt. He is shoAvn in the the extent of Osiris-Avorship Avas groAving through- 
Ilnd dynasty and at various later times in an en- out the historic period ; this may be due to Osiris 
tirely animal form, but, Avhen associated Avith other gradually regaining an earlier position, from Avhicli 
gods, in a human figure Avith animal head. What he had been ousted by the neAv gods of invaders, 
animal is intended is uncertain ; the body form is The myth of Osiris is preserved in its late form 
most like a greyhound, but the peculiar upright by Plutarch ; the main outlines, Avhich may be 
tail Avith a tuft at the end is like tliat of the Avart- primitive, are as folloAvs, Osiris Avas a civilizing 
hog Avhen excited ; other comparisons Avith the king of Egypt, Avho was murdered ly his brother 
okapi, etc., have also been made. Probably the Set and seventy-tAvo conspirators, Isis, his Avife, 
original form Avas lost to the Egyptians, and con- found the coHin of Osiris at Byblos in Syria, and 
ventional changes hide it. At first the god of the brought it to Egypt. Set then tore up the body of 
E^ptians, his Avorshippers Avere conquered, after Osiris and scattered it. Isis sought the fragments, 
a long struggle, by the folloAvers of Horns. Set and built a shrine over each of them. Isis and 
yet retained some adoration in the Book of the Horns then attacked Set and drove him from Egypt, 
Dead and in calendar feasts. Tlie tAvo Avorships and finally doA\’n the Red Sea. 

Avere put on an equal footing by the last king of Another AueAv of Osiris is that of a god of fer- 

the Ilnd dynasfy. After suppression, Set appears tility (see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, 1907, p. 
again favoured in the early XVIIIth dynasty ; and 268). He is represented as lying surrounded Avith 
in the XIXth the kings Seti I, and ii. Avere even green plants and sprouting corn, and his figures 
named after him. In later times the great popu- Avere made full of com. This Avas probably a view , 
larity of Horus led to Set being entirely suppressed, resulting from his being the ever-liifing god of the 
and looked on solely as the evil spirit. dead, Avho might be regarded as the source of re- 

Sebek, or Sobk, or Soukhis, rarely appears, being turning life. The diidsion of his body into fourteen 
only a local god. Statues of the human figure or more parts, each buried in a different nome, 

Avitn a crocodile head Avere in the Labyrinth of tlie appears to belong to the idea of dividing a body 

Fayyum in the Xllth dynasty. Rarely tlie con- of a king or great man, and burying portions m 
verse is sho\vn, and a crocodile Avith a human head, various places to ensure the fertility or the land, 
as Sebek-Osiris, appears as the Fayyum god of the For lists of the Osiris relics and places, see Petne, 
dead. _ Historical Studies, pi. _vii. 

Tahuti, or Thoth, appears Avith the head of the Aset, or Jsis, AA'as originally an independent god- 
ibis, never that of the baboon ; but both animals dess, but by political changes she became united 
AA'ere equally used as his emblems in all periods, with the Osiris myth, as the sister and Avife of 
He is seldom figured alone, but is usual in groups Osiris. Her Avorship Avas far more popular than 
of gods as the recorder of the judgment, and as per- that of Osiris. Persons Avere more often named 
forming rites over the king. As the god of learn- after her, and she appears more usually in affairs, 
ing, he Avas specially the patron of scribes, but AA'as Her devotion to Osiris appealed to the feelmgs, 
not Avorshipped in temples, except at his cities of and her combination Avith Horus, as her son, Jed 
Hermopolis in Upper Egypt and in the Delta. to a great devotion to her as the mother-godd^s. 

Mentu Avas the naAvk-god of the region from Kus She is seldom shoAvn as the nursing mother till the 
to Gebalayn, but Avas later restricted to Hermon- XXVIth dynasty ; but from that time the AA’or- 
this Avhen Amon became the god of Thebes. ship of the mother and child became inci’easmgly 

Hor, or Horus, Avas the liaAvk-god of Upper general, and spread to Italy and over the AA’hole 
Egypt, especially of Edfu and Hierakonpolis. Roman Empire. The temples of Isis, like those of 
This form, AA'ith a human body and haAvk head, Osiris, are of late date ; the principal ; 

AA’as that of the conqueror of Set; the entirely great red granite Isaeum, noAv known as 
haAvk form is not found associated Avith other liagar, in the east of the Delta. Generally Isis 
gods, and the purely human form appears only AA'as more a diAunity of the home and person than 
as the son of Isis. The haAvk-headed form Avas of the temple and priest, until in Roman tii^s he 
popular till very late times, as Horus is so repre- Avorship spread immensely through the AA'orJd, an 
sented as a Roman warrior on horseback slaying a temples and priests of Isis are found in most Jan 
dragon — the prototype of St. George. The'figure of the West. • f nf 

of Horus apart toom the Osiris cycle is that of Nebhat, or Nephthys, is placed as the sister oi 
Hor-ur, Horus the elder, as a tribal god before Osiris and Isis, but is figured as only a . 

being merged in thb Osiris family. mentary second to Isis. Yet she AA'as Avorslnppeu 

38. Human gods: ^siris cycle: Theban triad, at Letopolis, Edfu, Diospolis Parva, Dendereh, an 

—The entirely human^gods belong to tAVo great thelsaeum. This worship and her name— A > 

f roups— the Osiris family and the Amon family, ‘mistress of the palace’— seem to show that ^ 
esides the goddess Neit\ These are marked off Avas originally a more important consort or u => 
by not adopting animal forms, or being cosmic or Avho Avas pushed aside by the amalgamation or rn 
Nature gods, or representing single abstract ideas. Isis-AA'orship in the group. She usually appea 
(at) Asar, or Osiris, thoughsp familiar td us, is opposite to Isis, in the same attitude, mou b 
mainly knoAvn from late sources, Avhich Avere modi- over Osiris. 

\ 
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Iloru, or HerUy ffortis, is a most complex divinity, 
in tlie various worships that were mixed together, 
and in the diflerent aspects under which he became 
popular. Tlie dilierent alliances of tribes at vari- 
ous times led to three human forms : (1) the greater 
Horus, Hor-ur, brother of Osiris, and older than 
the rest of the group ; (2) Horus, son of Osiris, 
avenger of his father ; (3) Horus, the child, Har- 
pe-khroti, Harpocrates, son of Isis. 

(1) Hor-ur "was the son of Hathor, whose name, 

‘ the dwelling of Horus,’ shows that she derives her 
position largely from her son. He was specially 
the god of Letopolis, north of Memphis, also wor- 
shipped at an upper centre of Hathor- cult, the 
cities of Dendereh, Qus, and Nubti, and in the 
Fayyum. (2) Horus, son of Osiris, is the ‘avenger 
of his father,’ usually hawk-headed, spearing the 
evil crocodile, trampling on Set, driving his mrty 
out of Egypt, establishing smithies of his oand 
of shemsu, or followers, and, lastly, attendant on 
Osirisin the judgment. Hewas also Hor-_sam-taui, 

‘ Horus, uniter of both lands,’ as conquering Egypt 
from the Set party. (3) The most popular form of 
Horus was that of the child of Isis. Figures of 
Isis and Horus are known from the Vltb dynasty, 
but the great spread of this form was in the later 
times of the XXVIth dynasty, and on to Christian 
clianges. A cognate form was the_ boy Horus, 
trampling on crocodiles, and grasping serpents, 
scorpions, and noxious animals. This was a type 
commonly carved in relief on tablets to be placed 
as amulets in the house, and covered with long 
magical texts. The infant Horus also appears 
seated on a lotus-flower j but it is doubtful if this 
arose in Egypt before the type of Buddha, jewel in 
the lotus, might have been imported. Figures of 
Horus the child, seated in Indian attitudes, point 
to a connexion. Horus, as an infant carried by 
Isis, or being suckled by her, is the most general 
late type, continued tdl the 4th or 5th century. 
The absorption of this type, as an entirely new 
motif, into Christian art and thought took place 
under the influence of Cyril of Alexandria, by whom 
Mary was proclaimed as Mother of God in A.D. 431. 
Henceforward these figures are not of Isis and 
Horus, but of the Madonna and Child. 

(b) The Theban triad were also entirely human, 
without any animal connexion until later times. 

Amon was the local god of Kamak. He was 
probably closely connected with Min, the god of 
the neighbouring desert of Koptos ; and a late 
legend points to Min being the earlier and Amon 
being a variant, as Isis is said to have divided the 
legs of AmoUj, who could not walk before, but had 
his legs growing together (Plutarch, Is. et Os. Ixii.). 
Min is always shown with the legs joined, Amon 
with the legs parted. Moreover, Amon is often 
shown in the ithyphallic form of Min. Had the 
princes of Thebes not risen to general dominion, 
probably Amon would have been as little known 
as many oHier local gods ; but the rise of the 
Xlth and Xllth dynasties brought Amon forward 
as a national god; and the XVIIth dynasty from 
Nubia, holding Thebes as its capital, entailed that 
Amon became the great god of the most import- 
ant age of Egypt— the XVIIIth-XXth dynasties. 
He thus became united with Ra of Heliopolis, the 
greatest god of the Delta ; and Amon-Ra became 
the figure-head of Egyptian religion, king of the 
gods, and ‘lord of the thrones of the earth.’ Im- 
portant as Amon was, he was never intruded upon 
the worships of older cities, and his temples are 
rare. Of all the territorial titles which he has, 
only those of Memphis as tlie capital, Asfun, and 
Habenan touch other worships. The rest are in 
the new cities of the Delta marshes, in tlie desert, 
or in Nubia. A special feature of his worship was 
the devotion of the queens of the XVlIlth dynasty 


and onward to the XXVIth. The queen was his 
high priestess; and, as such, Amon (personated by 
the king) was her husband, and father of her cliil- 
dren, who were consecrated from birth by this 
divine paternity. The temple of Deir el-Bahri 

E ortrays the divine birth of Hatshepsut, that of 
lUqsor the divine birth of Amenhotep III. The 
family of high priests next married the royal heir- 
ess, and became the priest-kings of the XXIst 
dynasty. In the XXVIth dynasty the line of 
higli priestesses of the Ethiopian family was kept 
in possession of Thebes, but the Memphis kings 
never married them, but required them to adopt a 
daughter of the king. Thus the liigh priestliood 
was carried on in a fictitious line. In Ethiopia, 
where Amon was the national god, the high priest- 
ess was always the daughter of one king, and wife 
of the next in unbroken female succession ; during 
the Ethiopian rule of Egypt, a second high priestess 
also ruled at Thebes. The ram, which was the 
sacred animal of Thebes, was worshipped in com- 
bination witii Amon by the Ethiopians, and Amon 
appears with a ram’s head at Napata and Naga. 
The ram was specially adored by the Ethiopian 
dynasty (XXVth), and ram -headed scarabs are 
usual at that time. 

Mut was the goddess of Thebes, probably even 
before Amon was localized from his desert form of 
Min. Her greatest temple was that in the quarter 
of Thebes called Asheru, and she is always named 
‘lady of Asheru.’ She was also worshipped in the 
desert of Hammamat, and at Mendes and Seben- 
nytos, but not imposed on the general adoration. 
She is slioira as leading and protecting the kings, 
and queens often appear in her character, and 
•with the vulture head-dress of the goddess. 

Khonsrt is closely parallel with Tahuti in his 
character ns a god of time, a moon-god, and ‘ the 
executor of plans,’ or god of knowledge. He is 
identified with Tahuti, as Khomu-Tdhuti, at Edfu, 
and so obtains the head of the hawk of Edfu. 
Otherwise Khonsu is always a human child, while 
Tahuti is a man with the ibis head. His place at 
Thebes is as the son of Amon and Mut, and a large 
temple was built to him by Ramses iii. at Karnak, 
to which Euergetes added the immense gateway 
so well knoivn. 

(c) Ncit . — This goddess was always represented 
in entirely human form, holding bow ana arrows, 
and bearing on the head crossed arrows or shuttle. 
There is, however, no trace of her being con- 
nected with weaving, and it has been supposed 
that the shuttle was only a mistake of the Egyp- 
tians in later times, the primitive form being a long 

P ackage crossed by two arrows (see Petrie, Royal 
'ombs, 1900, i. front.). The package might well 
be the skin of an animal rolled up, as in the sign 
shed, and so the whole might belong to a goddess 
of hunting. In later times the shuttle with thread 
upon it is clearly used for the name of the goddess. 
Neit was the most popular divinity in the 1st 
dynastj’-, queens being named Neit-hotep and Mer- 
neit, and many private persons also used the 
name. She was probably a goddess of the primitive 
Libyan population, and ivas the special divinity of 
the later Libyan invaders of the XXVIth dynasty 
at their capital Sais. During the Pyramid period 
the OTesthood of Neit was tlie most usual ; and in 
the XIXth dynasty her emblem is shown as the 
tatu mark on the Lib5’'an figures. She was wor- 
shipped only in the Delta, at Sais Athribis and 
Zar (Sebennytos), except in the Ptolemaic temple 
of Esneh. 

39. Cosmic gods. — ^The cosmic gods were ap- 
parently a later stratum of theology than those 
already described. They belong mainly to the 
Eastern Delta, and probably are due to an Asiatic 
immigration. 
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Ba, the suu-god, was specially worshipped at 
Heliopolis, and, when that older centre rose again 
above the invasion of the earlier dynasties and 
gave the Vth dynasty to rule Egypt, each king 
took a name on accession which embodied a quality 
of Rfi, in much the same Semitic style as the 99 
names of Allah. Every king of Egypt afterwards 
had a Rfi-name, such as Bd-men-kaxi, ‘Rfi esta- 
blishes the kas ’ ; Ba-schotep-ab, ' Ra satisfies the 
heart ’ ; Ba-neh-maat, ‘ Ra is the lord of truth.* 
Ra was thus more constantly recognized tlian any 
other god, yet he has no temples in the gieat 
centres ; beyond his own city of Heliopolis he is 
named only in connexion with Babylon in the 
same nome, at Xois in the Delta, and at Edfu, 
owing to his union with the hawk-god. He was, 
however, united with Amon, as the compound god 
Amon-Ba, in universal honour; and thus siiared 
in the great worship of Amon. The need of 
uniting these two names shows that these gods 
originally belonged to diflerent races. 

Ra was not the primitive god, even of Heliopolis, 
as the worship of another sun-god, Atmu, under- 
lay that of Ra. The collateral facts point to Ra 
having come in as the god of Asiatics ; the title of 
the ruler there was Ae^, the Eastern title known 
later through the Semitic invaders ; the hcq sceptre 
was the sacred treasure of the temple ; the ‘ spirits 
of Heliopolis’ are more akin to Babylon than to 
Egypt; and the city was always a centre of 
literary learning. The obelisk of the sun seems 
connected with the S3Tian worship of conical stones 
and stone pillars ; and the ‘ city of the sun,’ 
Baalbek, shows a similar worship. 

■Ra is shoMTi as a purely human figure — as in his 
union with Amon ; or as a hawk-headed figure 
owing to his union with the hawk-god of Edfu; 
or simply as the disk of the sun, especially when 
in his boat for floating on the celestial ocean. The 
disk has various emblems usually associated M’ith 
it : the cobra in front, as king of the gods ; two 
cobras, one on each side, which may refer to the 
double kingdom of day and night, or both banks 
of the Nile ; two ram’s horns as the creation-god ; 
two vulture wings as the protecting god, or some- 
times only one. The disk is often placed on the 
head of the hawk-god or the hawk-headed human 
figure. 

Atmu, or Turn, was the god of the Eastern Delta, 
from Heliopolis round to the gulf of Suez. Whether 
he was a sun-god originally, or only became so by 
union "with Rfi, is not known. He is always shown 
in a purely human form. He was regarded as the 
petting sun, in some connexion with the Semitic 
origin of his name, ‘ the completed, or finislied, or 
closed.’ His special place was Pa-tum (Pithom, 
the city of Ramses). 

Khepera is the rising sun, ‘ he who becomes or 
airives ’ ; only secondarily, from this name witten 
with the scarab, was the sun represented as a 
scarab. He is shown mainly about tlie XIXtb 
dynasty, and was otherwise scarcely known. 

Aten was the radiant disk of the sun, entirely 
separate from the theology of Ra. It is never 
represented by any human or animal figure, and 
the worship of Ra was proscribed by the devotee 
of Aten. The object of worship was not so much 
the disk of the sun as its rays, or radiant energies ; 
these are shoivn each ending in hands, which give 
life and dominion and accept ofierings. This 
worship was restricted within half a century or 
less, traces of it appearing under Amenhotep III., 
the full development under his son Akhenaten, 
and the end of it under Tut-ankh-amon. As it 
appears when Syrian influence was at its height, 
the connexion of the name with Adon (Sem. 
‘Lord’) seems clear, e^ecially as Adonis was 
worshipped in Syria. Prom the hymns to tbe 


Aten, the worship appears to be that of the solar 
energy, and to have been a scientific idea apart 
from the usual type of Egj'ptian religion. Aten 
was regarded as a jealous god, who would not 
tolerate any other worship or figure of a divinity, 
Aten is the source of all life and action ; all lauM 
and peoples are subject to it, and owe to it their 
existence and allegiance, 

Anher, ‘he who leads heaven,’ was the god of 
Tliinis in Upper Egypt and Sebennytos m the 
Delta. He is always m human form, and carries 
a sceptre. His name shows that he was a sun-god, 
and he was later identified with Shu, son of Ra. 
Ho does not appear to have been regarded at nil 
beyond his own centres of Avorship. 

Sopdu was identified Avith the cone of light of 
the zodiacal gloAv, Avhich is very clearly seen in 
Egypt. He represented the light before the rising 
sun, and Avas specially Avorshipped in the eastern 
desert, at Goshen, and Serabit in Sinai. 

Nut Avas the embodiment of heaven, represented 
as a female figure, dotted over Avith stars. She 
AA’as said to dAvell at Diospolis Parva and near 
Heliopolis, but there are no temples to her, and 
she is usually not worshipped but grouped in a 
cosmic scene. She bends over, resting on her 
hands and feet, usually supported by Shu, the god 
of space, on his uplifted hands; beloAV lies the 
earth, Seb, as a man. This seems to shoAV the 
lifting of heaven from the embrace of the earth 
by the poAver of space. 

Sch, or Geb, Avas the embodiment of the earth. 
Ho is called ‘the prince of the gods,’ as going 
before all the later gods. He thus is analogous to 
Saturn ; and, like nim, doubtless Seb and Nut 
belong to a primitive cosmic theology earlier than 
any other in Egypt, Seb is called the 
cackler,’ and the goose is placed upon his head. 
There seems in this the idea of the egg (named m 
Book of the Dead, liv.) of the sun being produced 
from the horizon by the earth. He is called ‘ lord 
of food,’ as being provided by the earth, HeAvas 
honoured at Memphis and Heliopolis, but no 
temples of his are knoAvn. It seems that Seb, Nut, 
Shu, and Tefnut remained as the cosmogony of 
Egypt, but had long ceased to be Avqrshipped or to 
have any offerings or temples in their honoun 

Shu, the god of space, Avas symbolized by an 
ostrich feather, the lightest object for its bulk that 
Avas knoAvn. His function Avas the lifting of the 
heaven from the earth ; and as a separate 
he is usually shoAvn kneeling on one knee AWth 
uplifted arms. He Avas honoured in the south of 
Egypt, at Pselcis, Bigeh, Esneh, and Dendereh, 
and also at Memphis ; but no temples were omit 
to him. Shu is often grouped Avith his sister 
Tefnut, and sometimes both appear together as 
lions, . 

T^nut Avas also honoured in the South, m 
Nubia, Elephantine, el-Kab, Erment, andDendereh, 
as Avell as at Memphis, She appears in human 
form, like Shu, but is often lion-headed. 

After the sun-, sky-, and earth -gods must pe 
I added the Nile-god, Hapi. He is always shoAvn m 
human form, a man, but Avith female breasts, an 
often barred all over Avith Avavy blue Avate^lme . 
OAving to the division of Upper and LoAver Lgyp i 
the Nile Avas similarly divided into two entitiM. 
Figures of the Upper and LoAver Nile, distinguishe 
by papyrus and lotus plants, are commonly 
; as holding those plants entAvined around Sma, la 
hieroglyph of union, as an emblem of 
the Avhole country. Hapi Avas worshippea a 
Nilopolis and at the 108 uttle river-side shri 
whicn marked the towing stages on the Nile, rn 
dates of inscriptions in honour of the Nile 
Silsileh do not refer to the festivals, except t 

of Merenptah on 6 Paophi, =19 July, in 12d0 ». <- 
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wliicU might be at the rising of the Niie. A long 
hymn to the Nile does not tiirow light on the 
worshii), but praises the productiveness of the 
liver (IIP iv. 107). 

40. Abstract gods; Ptah, Min, etc. — The abs- 
tract gods stand quite apart in character from 
those whom we have noticed. They have no 
history or legends like Osiris and Ita ; and, as 
abstractions, they stand at a higher level than the 
Nature-gods of the simpler af;c3. There are no 
great festiv'als connected with them, or any 
customary celebrations. Some were prohablj’- 
tribal gods, but on a different plane from those 
already noticed, and seem to be of a late and 1 
advanced character. 

Ftah Was the great god of Memphis, and became 
the head of the Mempliite triad, and later of the 
ennead. He lias two apparently contradictory 
characters — that of the creator acting by moulding 
everything from primeval mud, and that of the 
mummiform god. Whether these are not two 
separate beliefs fused togctlier we cannot yet 
discern. The mummy form strongly implies a dei- 
fied human being, and one of the dynastic race, 
as all the earlier peoples buried in a contracted 
nosition. There is also tlie duplicate belief of 
Ptali creating by tlio spoken word. A further 
c’opiplication arises from his fusion with the old 
primitive animal-worship of the bull Apis at 
Memphis. He was also united to tlie primitive 
Memphite god of the dead, Sokar, in tlie form of 
a imuiimi/ied hawk ; and was lilceivise associated 
nitli the later human god of the dead, Osiris, 
apjiearing as Ptati-Sokar-Osiris. As a further 
complieation, tlie late figures of this fused god as 
a bandy-legged dwarf are entirely different from 
the niumniiiorm Ptah and from the figures of the 
other two_ gods. If we were to analyze these 
incongruities so far as our present information 
goes, tJiey might be arrangeef thus : 

Sokar, hawk-god of dead— primitive. 

+ Osiris, pod of dead— pro-historic. 

-k Ptah, therefore a muniuiy— dynastic, 

later -i- pataikoi of Phmnicia — dwarf. 


Apis, the bull creator— primitive. 

+ Ptah, creatorby the word— dynastic. 


KUnumu, the tam-crcator— primitive. 

-k Ptah, creator by moulding, ns Khnumu at Dendcreh 
and Phiia). 

Hence Ptali the artificer was simply a creator-god 
of the dynastic race, who became assimilated to 
the earlier gods of various kinds. It is impossible 
to dissociate from Ptah the dwarf figures 

which were worsliipped by the Phmnician sailors 
(Herod, iii. 37), identified with Ptah, and given the 
same name. These, again, have some relation 
to the bandy-legged or lame god of artificers, 
Hephaistos. Ptah was worshipped mainly at 
Memphis, and also at the next nome, Letopolis, as 
well as at Buhastis and Mendes, 

Min, or Amsa, lus the name is sometimes trans- 
literated, was tile abstract father-god. He appears, 
'"■0 have shown, to he the earlier form of Amon! 
Like Ptah, lie is enveloped in ban-Iages ; and, as 
Ptah has ins hands iirojecting and holding a sceptre, 
so Mm has his rigid arm raised holding a flail, 
and his left hand holding the phallus. The origin 
of this god is indicated in a late text, where the 
torm of a sanctnarj- in the land of Punt is exactly 
that iwsociated with the god (AtAribis, S, xviii, 
xx). This shrine is a conical hut, like those of 
I unt, and the god has a black face (Heir el-Pahari, 
jxix-lxxi). These details point to Min haring 
been introduced by immigrants from there. The 
oldest figures of Mm are tliree colossi of limestone 
lound in thc bottom level of the temple of Koptos. 
with designs upon them, including Bed Sea shells 


and sword-fish, agreeing with the source stated 
above. He was particularly the god of the desert, 
worshipped at Hamniamat, at the end of the 
desert road at ICoptos ; at Eklimin, which was 
probably the end of the other desert road from 
Myos Hornios; atDendereh opposite Koptos ; and 
at Edfu, Thebes, and Saqqareh. His figures are 
common in the Xlltli and Xlllth dynasties; in 
the XIXth he was united with Amon-Ea, but in 
Ptolemaic times he again beeanie important. 

I _ Hat-hor was the abstract mother-god, probably 
I introduced as a correlative deity with him. Her 
head is seen on the column in front of the shrine 
of Min (Alhribis, xxiii). Her peculiar position, 
as being worshipped over the whole country and 
identified with otlier goddesses, points to her be- 
longing to the latest immigrants. The myth of 
Horns striking off the head of his mother Isis, and 
replacing it by a cow’s head, points to the Horus 
clan accepting Hathor of the dynastic people and 
uniting her with Isis. Hathorn head appears as 
the favoui-ite emblem of the dynastic people 
(palette of Narmer, top, and Wit of king [iftera- 
konpolis, xxixll, and the priesthood of Hathor and 
the love of Hathor are often named in the early 
dynasties. The Hathor head appears as a capital 
to columns at Deir el-Bahrt, and in Nnbia in the 
XVIIItli d3'nasty. It formed the base of the 
sistrum used in her worship, and the whole sis- 
trum and head were used as the model for capitals 
of columns in the XXVIth dynasty down to Ptole- 
maic times (see esp. Hendereh). Hathor was fused 
with other deities, particularly Isis as the mother, 
and she appears in most sites of Egypt. The fates 
presiding over birth and destiny were called the 
seven Hathors. 

Maai ivns the goddess of truth. She had no 
temples, and received no oUerings. On the con- 
trary, the image of Maat is often shown as being 
oUered to the otJier gods by the king. There is 
also a double form, the two Meats presiding over 
justice and truth (Maspero, Dawn, 187). These 
Mere sliown usually one at each end of the slirines 
of the gods ; and they appear to be the source of 
tlie cherubic figures, one at each end of the mercy- 
seat, kno^vn apjiarently as ‘Mercy’ and ‘Truth’ 
(Ps 25’“ 6H 86^“ 86”, Pr 3» 14”^ 16« 20'«). Maat 
appears in the judgment scenes of rveighing the 
heart, as a pledge ol truth, and she is linked with 
Ea and Thoth, and especially with Ptah, who is 
‘the lord of truth.’ So little personality was 
attached to tliis abstraction of ‘truth’ that, when 
Akhenaten proscribed the names of all the gods 
in favour ot the Aten, he still kept the name 
of Maat ‘associated u’itli liis own’ in placing bis 
motto after his name, ank/t em maat, • livine in 
truth.’ 

Defer turn is a youthful god in human form, 
witfi a lotus floAver on liis head. He appears to be 
a god of vegetation and growth, and was associated 
as son of Ptah and Seklimet at Memphis. He 
appears only from the XXlInd dynasty and on- 
wards, when bronze statuettes of him and relief 
fagurcs on situla are common. No temple of his 
18 knoum, or anj’ oflerings to him. 

Sttfckht was the goddess of writing. She is 
named as early as the Pyramid times, and often 
appears in the_ XIXth dynasty recording the festi- 
rels of the king, and holding a scribe's outfit. 
Her emblem was a seveu- painted star on the head, 
with a pair of horns inverted above it. This has 
some connexion with ‘seven,’ and the 

Seven-pointed star which appears ns one of the 
earhest emblems of divinity (Sierakonpolis, xxvi 
B, C. xxix). The group may well read uvt safekh, 
she who has the seven upon her head’ ; if so, she 
was an early goddess marked by the early sign of 
divinity, and hence ‘crowned with the seven’ came 
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to be her title. Her true name thus appears to be 
lost. 

Cosmogonic pairs of elemental gods were vener- 
ated at Hermopolis, each pair male (with frog 
heads) and female (with serpent heads) ; the male 
names were Heh, ‘eternity^; Kahu, ‘darkness’; 
Nu, ‘the heavenly ocean'*; Nenu, ‘the inunda- 
tion.’ The female names were merely the feminine 
of these. Maspero regards them as the equivalents 
of Seb and Nut, Osiris and Isis, Shu and Tefnut, 
Set and Nebhat, respectively (Dawn, 149). There 
are various views of the meaning of the eight ; but 
their names seem to harmonize "with the ‘majesty 
of light,’ the succession of ages, the water used in 
modelling creation, named in the Kore Kosmou, 
the earliest of the Hermetic books, which retains 


on in front. He Avas a god of Avar, armed with 
spear and shield in the left hand, brandishing a 
halbert, and Avith a full quu'er on his back 
(Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 1878, iii. 235), 

Anta, or Anaitis, Avas a goddess of the Kheta 
(the Aryan Anahita, imported like Mitra and 
Varuna), represented as seated on a throne or on 
horseback, holding a spear and shield, and brand- 
ishing a halbert. Her name appears in that of a 
favourite daughter of Ramses li., Bant-antha, 
‘ daughter of Anaitis.’ 

Astkarth, or Ashtaroth (Ishtar), Avas Avorshipped 
at Memphis, Avhere is a tomb of a priestess of hers. 
She is represented at Edfu as lion-headed and driv- 
ing a chariot. Ramses called a son Merastrot, 
‘loved of Ashtaroth.’ 


most of Egyptian thought. These elements Avere 
called ‘ the eight,’ khmunu ; and Tahuti made the 
ninth, the god Avho dominated the elements. They 
gave the name to the city IClimunu, noAV modified 
to Eshmuneyn. 

Other abstractions are occasionally named, the 
more usual of Avhich are Hu, the god of taste, and 
Sa, the god of perception. The rarer abstractions 
remind us of the Roman personifications of Favor, 
Pallor, etc. 

41 . Foreign gods. — The foreign gods are those 
Avhich were brought into Egypt apart from an im- 
migration of their Avorshippers, and Avhich always 
remained exotic. 

Bes, or Besa, w'as originally a dancing figure of 
Sudanese type, dressed in the skin of theses animal, 
the Cyncelurus guttatus. He is often shoAvn beat- 
ing a tambourine. Hoav such a figure came to be 
associated Avith the protection of infants and Avith 
birth is not knoAvn ; but this connexion is seen in 
the XVIIIth dynasty (Deir el-Bahari, li) and on 
to the Ptolemaic age (Birth-house, Dendereh). 
The earliest example of the figure is female, in the 
Xllth dynasty (Petrie, Kahun, viii. 14, 27) ; it is 
male in later times, but in the Roman age a 
female Bes appears as a consort. Bes had no 
temples or ofterings, but in Roman times there 
was an oracle of Besa at Abydos. A curious 
intimation of this Avorship by the Phoenicians is 
the figure of Besa on the coins of Ai-besa, ‘the 
island of Besa,’ the modem Ivipa. 

Dedun AA'as another African god, Avorshipped in 
Nubia. He Avas apparently a creation-god, since 
he Avas fused Avith Ptah, tlie combination Ptah- 
Dednn being often Avorshipped in the XIXth 
dynasty. He is ahvays in human form. 

Sati seems to have been the goddess of a tribe at 
the cataract. She is similar to Hathor, Avith cows’ 
horns, and was called the queen of the gods. 

Angel Avas the local goddess of Seheyl, the island 
in the cataract, and is shown Avearing a high croAvn 
of feathers. 

Turning noAV to the Asiatic gods, the principal 
one Avas HtUcJch, aa'Iio may originally have been one 
Avith the Set or Setesh of the Egj'ptians, but the 
separation aa'us pre-historic. When Ave meet w'itli 
Sutekh in the XiXth dynasty, he is the national 

f od of the Kheta, and lias many cities devoted to 
im on the Upper Euphrates in Ajmenia (Petrie, 
Student's History, iii. 66). The Egyptians repre- 
sented him Avith a tall pointed cap bearing two 
horns projecting in front and a long streamer from 
the peak descending to his heels (Petrie, Sinai, 
fig. 134). SimUar figures of Sutekh, standing on 
the back of a lion, are found on some scarabs. 

Baal AA'as also sometimes identified AV'ith Set, 
or combined Aidth Mentu as a Avar-god. Names 
compounded Aiith Baal are sometimes found, as 
Baal-ynahar (‘Hasten, Baal’), the Punic Maharbal 
(Pap, jud. ii. 2 , a*. 3-6). 

Jtcshpu, or Jteseph, appears on .some steles, 
wearing a jiointed cap with a gazelle head bound 


Qedesh appears as a nude goddess standing on a 
lion, her hair like the Aidg of Hathor, and lotus- 
flo Avers and serpents in her hands. She is placed 
with Min, and therefore seems to be a form of the 
Mother-god or Hathor ; she has no Aveapons like 
Anaitis and Ishtar. 


42 . Tribal history in the myths. — Oiving to the 
early age at Avhich sculpture and Avriting began in 
Egypt, it is possible to trace the tribal history 
passing into religious myth. The Avar of the 
Avorshippers of Horus expelling those of Set Avas 
recorded as history, and places retained the name 
samhud as ‘ united to the Hnd ’ or Behudet, haivk- 
god of Edfu, allies of the Horus tribe. Yet the 
Avhole of this also appears as mythology — Horus 
Avarring on Set and driving him out of Egypt. As 
Ave see, on the earliest slate carvings, the standards 
of the tribes represented acting as the emblem of 
the tribe, breaking doAvn fortresses, holding the 
bonds of captives, or driving the prisoners, so, by 
the same habit of symbolism, the god of a tribe 
Avas said to conquer another god Avhen his tribe 
overcame another tribe. The contest of Poseidon 
Avith Athene for Attica and Troezene, Avith Helios 
for Corinth, Avith Hera for Argolis, Avith Zeus for 
Aemna, Avith Dionysos for Naxos, and Avith Apollo 
for Delphi, seems equally to mark the yielding of 
the Avorshippers of Poseidon to the followers of the 
other gods. This is an important principle for the 
understanding of religious myths, but it belongs 
to history rather than to the present subject. _ 

43 . Nature of the gods. — The nature of divinity 
Avas perhaps even more limited in the Egyptian 
mind than it Avas to the Greek. The gods Avere 
not immortal ; Ra greAV old and decrepit ; Os^ 
was slain. In the Pyramid texts, Orion is stated 
to hunt and slay the gods and to feed upon them. 
The gods can suffer, for Ra Avas in torment from 
the bite of a magic serpent. The gods are not 
omniscient; they Avalk on earth to see Avliat is 
done ; it takes time for them to learn Avhat IiM 
happened ; Thoth has to inform Ra about A'diat he 
has heard, and cannot punish men Avithout Ims 
permission. Nor can a god act directly on ^rth; 
he sends ‘ a poAver from heaven ’ to do his bidding. 
The gods, therefore, have no divine supenonty 
over man in conditions or limitations ; they can 
be described only as pre-existent, as acting intel- 
ligences, Avith scarcely greater powers than man 
might hope to gain by magic and Av-itchcraft of ins 
OAA'n (cf. art. God [Egyptian]). 

See also art. Worship (Egyptian). 


rERATOTiE. — ^The literature is pven throughou^hr a^cl*, 

— -*-w» TTf TjtrcnT>TT7 


ELAMITES.— Introductory.— Elam, in 
is said to have been the eldest son of Shem. in 
tract occupied by the nation descended from niro 
is a portion of the mountainous country simara^g 
the Mesopotamian plain from the highland distnc 
of Iran, including tne fertile country at tne toot o 
the hills. It is the Snsis or Susiana of classical 
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?cogTap\iers (Strabo, xv. 3, § 12 ; Ptol. vi. 3, etc.), 
and was so called from its capital, Susa (Assyr.- 
Bab. i&uiu or Sit^an, Heb. Shrts/ia7i) The country 
itself was called in Assyr.-Bab. Elnmtn or (with- 
out the case-ending) Elammat (Heb. 'Elam). The 
native name is given by the Assyr. inscriptions as 
AnSan or Aman, also ASSan {Aiizhan, Asfishan), 
and in the native Elamite texts the kings call 
themselves 'of Anzan-SuStc7i’ (Anzan and Susa, or 
Siisian Anzan). Another name for the country 
was J^apirti. In early times two languages weie 
current in the country — Semitic Babylonian, and 
Elamite, the affinities of which have still to be 
determined, though, from the vocabulary, Arjmn 
roots may be suspected. As far as we can at 
present judge, Semitic Bab. ceased to be used 
officially at a comparatively early date. 

Thoudi numerous Elamite and Bab.-Elamite 
inscriptions have been found, it cannot as yet be 
said that we know much of Elamite religion. 
There is hardly any doubt, however, that it resem- 
bled closely that or Babylonia, influenced as it rvas 
not only by the Semitic-speaking inhabitants of 
Elam, but also by their AssjTO-Bab. neighbours. 
The connexion of Elam with Babylonia probably 
goes back tojpre-historic times, as witness the con- 
flict of the Erechite GiLames with the Elamite 
5umbaba, gu.ardian of the stolen statue of Istar 
(see ERE ii. SIS'*). From time to time, also, not 
only did Bab. kings rule in Elam, but Elamite 
rulers extended their sway over Babylonia and all 
its dependencies, as is stated in the Biblical account 
of Chedorlaomer (Gn 14). 

1. From what has been stated, a true history of 
the Elamite religion is practically impossible. In 
all probability, like that of Babylonia, it was ani- 
mistic in its origin, and gradually developed into a 
polytheistic creed. As in Babylonia, eacli city had 
its special protective deity, who, however, was 
honoured all over the land, and in many cases had 
been received into the pantheon of the neighbour- 
ing countries of Babylonia and Assyria, Thus, 
the patron-deity of Susa was In^Suiinak, identi- 
fied by the Babylonians with their Ninip {ERE ii. 
312'’) ; Aa-lmpSan was the deity of gupsan ; Tiipak 
(also identi'iied with Ninip) was the deity of Dungi- 
Nannar ; ESI was lord of the neighbouring State of 
Esnunnak ; Arma7m7i was worshipped in Eapiqa, 
Lagamal (Lagamar, La'omer) in Maur j and 
Aamilt7i was ‘queen of Farsi’ or Marza. Gods 
worshipped at other Elamite cities ■will be referred 
to farther on. 

2 . (a) The chief figures of the Sem.-Elamite 
pantheon were naturally those of the Babylonians 
— Anu and Anatu, Enlil (Ellil, Illil), and Ninlil, 
Ea and Damkina, Sin, Samas and Aa, Lstar, Mero- 
dach and Zerpanltu, Ncbo and Tasmttu, Ninip, 
Nergal, Nusku, Girni, Addu or Adad (Rammanu) 
and Sala, Tammuz (Istar’s spouse), the Igigi and 
the A7i777i7iaki, etc. {ERE ii. 310-313). To these 
may probal^ly be added such minor Bab. deities as 
the son of Samas, I{itt7c (‘righteousness’), and his 
minister MtSaT^i (‘justice’); Zagaga, one of the 
gods of war; Ikirni, ‘the glorious sacrificer L7igal- 
girra and McSlaTnta-Sa, aspects of Nergal ; Ma’7)ietu, 
the goddess of fate ; Gti-silim, ‘ the pronouncer of 
well-being’; UraS, Ninip as god of planting; 
Suqam7ma, explained by the Babylonians as 
‘ Merodach of water-channels ’ ; and many others. 
Though little _ real information concerning the 
Elamite gods is available, it is practically certain 
that many of them had their equivalents in the 
Babylonian pantheon, to which we owe valuable 
details concerning them.' 

(5) The principal deity of the non-Semitic Ela- 

' The boundary-stones found at Susa, which mention many 
nnhylonlnn gods, were probably carried off from Babylonia by 
Sutruk-Nnbhunte at the end ol the 12th cent. me. 


mites was In-S7iS{i)77ak, called by the Babylonians 
En-S7t&i7xak, possibly = ‘ the Susian Lord ’ par 
eoaicUence. To all appearance he was originally 
the local deity of Susa. The Assyro-Babylonians 
identified him with Ninip, regarded as the son 
of Enlil, and one of the most important deities 
of their pantheon — indeed, he was worshipped as 
far west as Beth-Ninip, apparently near Jerusa- 
lem. Silhak-In-SusinaK (c. 1060 B.C.) calls him 
‘ the great lord, ruler (?) of the divinities,’ ‘ lord of 
heaven and earth,’ ‘ creator of the entire universe.’ 
Other Elamite names of this deity quoted by the 
Babylonians are Lahuratil, Simes, Adaene, Susinak, 
and Dagbalc. 

Another of the great gods of the Elamites is he 
whose name is w'ritten with the Sumerian character 
GAL. Scheil suggests that this deity is the B61 
of the Babylonians, and associated with BSlti-ya, 
*my lady,’ in which case this divine pair would 
represent Merodach' and Zer-panitu, worshipped 
at Babylon. From the great inscription of Silhak- 
In-Susinak, it appears that her Elamite name was 
KiririSa, described as the lady who dominates the 
goddesses. This, in the Bab. pantheon, is a title 
of Istar, who, however, was identified with Zer- 
panitu (ERE ii. G43'’). The etymology of Kiririsa 
IS interesting, being apparently from the Elam. 
/aViV, ‘ Istar ’ or goddess in general, combined with 
Usa(n), seemingly standing for Istar in particular 
{Gun. Texts, XXV. 18, rev. 17, 18). Zer-panitu, called 
by the Babylonians ‘the lady of the gods,’ has, 
with the name of Nin-sti, the explanation ‘the 
lady of the gods,_ the lady of Susa.’ The principal 
passages for the identification of the Sumerian Gala 
with Xlerodach are Gnn, Texts, xxiv. pi. 50, 47406, 
obv. 12, where he is explained as ‘Merodach of 
kirzizi ’ ; but, as the document is only the ‘ mono- 
theistic list’ {ExpT xxii. [1911] 166), this identifi- 
cation has apparently but little value. On pi. 36 of 
Gu7u Texts, xxiv. lie appears as one of the •utukkxi, 
or spirits of Bau the goddess of healing, so that 
there, at least, Gala was one of the minor deities. 

Important as being, apparently, one of the com- 
ponents of the name Chedorlaomer (Gn 14*) is the 
name Laga7nar, Lagamar, or Lagamal, Except 
in Assurbanipal’s account of his 3rd Elamite cam- 
paign, this name always appears in Assyro-Bab. 
texts under the form of Laga7nal, and his principal 
place of worship was Dailem near Babylon. If line 
15 of WAI ii. GO be rightly arranged, he was ‘ king 
of Maur,’ a district probably on the Elamite border. 
He is described as the son (not the daughter) of fia, 
and this agrees with the form, which, accepting 
Scheil’s suggestion that it is of Sem.-Bab. origin, 
and means ‘ the unsparing,’ is masculine. Theliiel 
of Lagamal at Susa was restored by the Elamite king 
ICutir-Nahluinte (Scheil, Textes (lam.-anzan. [ =vol. 
iii. of Mirnoircs de la dtUgation en Perse, Paris, 
1901], p. 49), who calls upon 'in-Susinak to protect it. 

NahJnmtc or Na'hunte was identified with the 
Assyro-Bab. Samas, the sun-god, and was probably 
regarded, like the Bab. Samas, as the god of 
judgment, righteousness, and justice, as well ns the 
god of the light of day. The Assyro-Bab. scribes 
mention him under the name Nahlmndi or Nan- 
lj.u7tdi, implying a nasal sound before the second 
syllable. In the list of the seven Elamite gods in 
Gnn. Texts, xxv. pi. 24, Nal^7indi appears last but 
one; and after the summation comes that of 
Narundi, their (the 7 gods’) sister, and Zamma- 
huTSTdi was alam dua-nene, possibly =‘ their an- 
nouncing image.’ If Scheil’s suggestion that A'a//- 
hunte-utu means ‘Nahhunte brings fortli’ (from 
the Sumerian ntu, ‘to” beget’) is right, Nahhunte 
may have been an Elamite god of generation. 
Probably, however, the name simply identified liirn 
■with the Sumer. Utu=:SamaS. 

1 See below* ^ 3 , 
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Hadad {Assyr. A dad, Bab. Addu, also called 
Bammanu or liimmon) seems to have been known 
to the Elamites chiefly by his Mitannian (Hittite) 
name of Te&up, but the Assvr. list (Cun. Texts, 
XXV, pi. 16, 1. 20) gives the Elamite equivalent as 
Kunzihami, compared by Scheil with the Bab. 
Kuzzubu or Kunzuhu, ‘ abundant,’ or the like. 
With the Assyro-Babylonians he was not only the 
god of wind, thunder, and lightning, but also of 
fertilizing rain. Another Elamite name j^ven by 
the same text is S(‘>.)ihhaS (ib. pi. 17, obv. 40). 

ffumban, ^uman, Umman. As this is a very 
common deity in the composition of men’s names, 
he must have been one of the most popular of 
the Elamite pantheon. According to Scheil, this 
name is, like others, of Sem.-Bab. origin, being 
composed of the name Hum, and ban (from ban^i, 

‘ to fonn or create ’) — ‘ ©.urn is a creator.’ ' ganni 
of Aiapir speaks of ‘ 5uban the great, god of the 
gods’ (Scheil, iii. 103), and the same inscription has 
the divine name !(Juban-sunkik, ‘ Huban the king.’ 

The Elamite Simut is identified by Scheil with 
Sumudu, who appears first on the list given by 
Assurbanipal of Assyria, and is immediately fol- 
lowed by Lagamaru. As Nin-urn precedes Laga- 
mal (Lagamaru) in Cun. Texts, xxiv. 49, 1. 4, and 
XXV. 1, 1. 14, Scheil suggests that Simut or Sumudu 
and Nin-uru are the same. If this be the case, 
Simut was a goddess, spouse of Guanna-si-ila or 
UraS, the god of planting (ExpT, 1911, p. 165), 
among the Sumero-Babylonians, 

Mi&medik and Buhurater. These are apparently 
two male deities, not a male and a female (Scheil, 
iii. 19). The variant I&metik leads Scheil to sug- 
gest that the former may be a corruption of the 
Sem. IStemik, ' (the god who) hears thee.’ Similar 
names occur in Babylonia, and another in Sem,- 
Elamite is ISni- (for Itmi-) qarab, ‘he has heard 
the prayer,’ Scheil points out that Buhurater is 
probably the Lahpiratil of WAI ii, 67, 43 cd, 
where it appears as one of the names of Ninip in 
Elam, as stated above.^ 

Noteworthy among the goddesses is Belala, who, 
as Scheil points out, is the Bilala of Assurbanipal, 
vi. 41. She is possibly the Bulala of WAI ii. pi. 
60, 1. 27, where the city which stands opposite her 
name is Ubasu, The nearest name in Sumer. -Bab. 
is Belili or Belili-alam, spouse of Alala or Alala- 
alam, two of the numerous male and female per- 
sonifications of the heavens (Anu and Anatu). 
Belili appears as the sister of the sun-god Tammuz, 
who was probably as well known to the Elamites 
as to the Babylonians, 

The common Elamite name for ‘god’ was 'nap, 
which was borrowed, to all appearance, by the 
Assyro-Babylonians. Whether there is any signifi- 
cance in the fact that nap is the character for 
‘ god ’ doubled, is uncertain, but, if admitted, its 
fundamental principle would seem to be dualistic 
— probably male and female. In Cun. Texts, xxiv. 
pi. 39, 1. 10, Nap, as the name of a deity, is ex- 
plained as Enlil SamS, ‘ Enlil of the heavens,’ the 
name of Enlil being ■written mth the character for 
‘old ’ — as though ‘ the ancient.’ 

Whether this root has anything to do with the 
Napratip, a group of deities (Scheil) to whom a 
temple, restored by Untas-GAL, was dedicated, is 
uncertain. Scheil regards Napratip as being the 
Napirtu of Assurbanipal, vi. 43, and prefers a Sem. 
etymology, namely, napiru, ‘covering,’ ‘protect- 
ing,’ or the like. The occurrence of Napiram, in 
the same text ■with Sadi, ‘ my (protecting) moun- 
tain ’ — names which he quotes — seems to bear upon 

1 The AssiTo-Bab. lists contain a god ^uniba or ^umma, 
who, w ith Hadanii (possibly Elamite), is described as one ol the 
Spirits {utiiJcku) of the Nippurite temple E-kura. 

s In the proper name AamH-liutturater, ' my eun la 
Buhurater,’ there is probably no identification of this deity 
with bainaS, the Bab. sun-god. 


the Median mountain of Nipur, where the arkivas 
regarded as having rested, and suggests a reason 
for the temple named E-kura, ‘ the house of the 
'mountain' at the Bab. Nippur. In the Assyrian 
list of native and foreign deities (WAI iii. pi. 66, 
rev. 10c?) the apparently Elamite NaprU occurs’ 
and is immediately followed by ‘ Nergal oi^ttpSal} 
which is, as Scheil states, the Elamite ^upSan. ’ 

3. Noteworthy among the figures of deities de- 
rived from Elam are the reliefs on the Babylonian 
boundary-stones of the Kassite period, by means of 
which the emblems on those monuments have been 
identified. It is now known that the emblem of 
Merodach was a spear— perhaps that with ■which 
he slew the dragon of Chaos; that Nusku was 
represented by a lighted lamp, similar to the 
Roman ; that a stock terminating in an eagle’s 
head was the god Zagaga (Zamama) ; that a seated 
female figure represented Gula; and that a thunder- 
bolt stood for Addu or Hadad. A variant showing 
Merodach’s spear-head surmounting a kind of house 
set on a dragon is described as Merodach combined, 
apparently, ivith the name of the god £r.rii, con- 
firming what has been said (p. 251*’) as to the iden- 
tification of these two deities. The above, with 
other emblems, were probably used by the Elamites 
as well as by the Babylonians. 

4. Concerning the Elamite gods, Assurbanipal, 
the Assyrian king, in his cylinder-inscription above 
quoted (Rm. 1, col. vi. lines 27 fl’.), gives some 
interesting details. The zigqurat, or temple-tower, 
of Susa was built of enamelled brick imitating 


lapis-lazuli, the sacred stone of the As^o- 
Babylonians, and eiddently also of the EJamites. 
This his soldiers destroyed, as well as the pinnacles 
of bright bronze apparently attached to it. 
Susinak, the god of their oracle, dwelt (he states) 
in a secret place, and no one ever saw the ■work 
hvorkmanship, form) of his divinity. Six deities, 
Sumudu, Lagamara, Partikira, Amman-kasipar, 
Uduran, and Sapak, were worshipped only by the 
Elamite kings, and (the statues of) these, together 
with 12 others — Ragiba, Sungam-sarA, Kama, Kir- 
samas, Sudanu, Aapaksina, Bilala, Panin-timn, 
Sila-gara, Napsa, Napirtu, and Kindakarpu— with 
their priests and property, were carried off to 
Assyria. After this come references to the winged 
bulls and genii of the temples, and the guardian 
wild bulls (rime) protecting the gates of the 
shrines. There were also sacred groves— seCTet 
places — into which no stranger penetrated, and the 
burial-places of the kings. That the Elamite kings 
should have had their own deities presupposes a 
dynasty in early times which did not belong to the 
same district as the people over whom they raled, 
resulting in the establishment of two pantheons, 
afterwards more or less united. 
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ELDER (Buddhist).— Certain members of the 
Buddhist Order took rank as elders, and, as sue , 
had considerable ■weight in the management 01 
business, and in the preservation of the doctn • 
It was not, by any means, all the seniors m t 
Order who were technically so called, though t 
word ‘ elder ’ (thera) is occasionally hsed m 
ordinary sense of such members of the Order 
were of longest standing in it (Ahguttara, 1 . / > 
247). Four qualities are mentioned as making 
man an elder, in the technical sense, ^“cse a • 
(1) virtue ; (2) memory and intelligence ; wl 
practice of ecstasy ; (4) the possession of that m * 
cipation of heart and mincf which resulte 
rooting out of the mental intoxication arising i 
cravings, lov’e of future life, vvTong views, a 
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ignorance {Ahg. ii. 22; no. 4 in this list, it should 
be noticed, is the stock description of an arahat]J 

The number of those who were thus entitled to 
be called elders is not given ns very large.® There 
is a frequently repeated short list of the most dis- 
tinguislied amongst them, ‘the elders who are dis- 
ciples ’ {thera savaha). The full number is twelve, 
and their names usually follow one anotlier in the 
same order. They are (1) Sariputta, (2) Aloggal- 
luna, (3) Knssnpa, (4) Kachchana, (5) Kotthita, (6) 
Kappina, (7) Chunda, (8) Anuruddha, (9) Kevata, 
(10) Upnli, (11) Ananda, (12) Itahula. But the 
lists are not consistent. Sometimes one, sometimes 
another name, especially of those at the bottom of 
the list, is omitted ; and there are slight variations 
in the order. It is quite clear that neither the 
number nor the names were fixed at the time of 
the earliest tradition ( Vinaya, i. 354-55, ii. 15, iv. 
66 ; Aiig. iii. 299 ; cf. Majjhima, i. 212, 462). 

In one passage (Ahg. i. 23-25) we have a much 
longer and very interesting list of those members 
of the Order who were disciples {bhikkhu sdyaka), 
specifying after each name the good quality or 
mental expertness in which the Buddha had de- 
clared him pre-eminent. Forty-seven men and 
thirteen women are mentioned, and Buddhaghosa | 
[g.v.), in his commentary on the passage, calls tliem 
all ‘elders.’ All the twelve disciples except no. 7 
recur in this list, and are said to be pre-eminent 
respectively in the following ways — that is, accord- 
ing to the order of the names given above : (1) in 
great wisdom; (2) in the powers of iddhi(q.v.) ; 
j3) in discussions as to extra (optional) duties ; (4) 
in power of expanding that which has been stated 
concisely; (5) in the fourfold knowledge of the 
texts— the knowledge of their philological mean- 
ing, of the doctrine they contain, of the deriva- 
tion of words and ideas, and, finally, in the power 
of extemporary exposition of them ; (6) in ability 
in exhorting the brethren ; (7) not mentioned ; (8) 
in inward vision ; (9) pre-eminent among those who 
dwell in the forest ; (10) the best of those who knew 
the canon law ; (11) the most distinguished among 
those who learned the texts, who were self-possessed, 
whose conduct was right, ivlio had moral courage, 
and who were of service to others ; (12) the best 
among those of the bretliren who were willing to 
learn. 

There is a touch of historical probability in the 
fact that no better distinction could be found for 
no. 12, who was the Buddha’s only son, than that 
he was willing to learn. And, when we notice that 
only one or two of the whole sixty in this list were 
among tiie first disciples to be admitted to the 
Order, so that there were many others senior to 
them, Ave must conclude that the title ‘elder’ rvas 
more dependent on other qualities — such qualities 
ns arc given in the list, and in the passage quoted 
above — than on the mere fact of seniority in the 
community. Even in the Vinaya (the Buies of the 
Order), in Avhich, os a general rule, so much weight 
is laid on precedence bj’ seniority, we find the word 
‘ elder ’ (thera) used in this technical sense ( Vinaya 
Texts, i. 22S, ii. 17, 61, 237 [SBE xiii., xvii.]). 

It is suiliciently clear how this happened. In 
the ordinary meetings of the local chapters admin- 
istering the aliairs of the Order, the senior bhikkhu 
present (reckoning not b5' age, but by the date of 
ordination) presided, and the members present ivere 
seated in order of such seniority. But, ivhen it 
came to talking over questions of ethics and philo- 

1 So ot Dhammapada, verse 201, an elder is defined as a man 
In wlioni tlierc is truth and religion, kindness, seH-coramand, 
and training. 

* Tlierc is an anthologj- of verses ascribed to ciders, both men 
and women, included in the canon under the title, Therd-Utexi- 
pn//id. It contains poems ot 2C3 male and 74 female poets. 
Thfrtls are also often mentioned in the various episodes in the 
other books, but most of them occur among the aoove 337. 


Sophy, or discussing details in the system of self 
training based on psychology and ethics, something 
more than seniority tvas required.' A certain num- 
ber of the brethren became acknowledged as leadem 
and masters in these subjects. Their brethren called 
them ‘elders’ as a courtesy title. There was no 
formal appointment by the Order itself, or by any 
external authority ; nor is there any evidence that 
a bhikkhu became a thera merely by age, or by 
seniority in the Order. 

So far had this secondary and special meaning 
of ‘elder’ driven out the etymological meaning 
that it is the only one dealt rvith in JDhammapala’s 
exposition of the Avord at the beginning of his com- 
mentary on the Thera-gatha ; and the unknoAvn 
commentator on the Dhammapada, in his explana- 
tion of the AA'ord at verse 261 (see above, note 1), 
actually derives thera, by a fanciful and exegetical, 
not philological, argument, from dhira in the sense 
of ‘having moral courage.’ The canonical Bud- 
dhism contained in the Pali texts Avas called, in 
the tradition, the Therd-vdda, that is, ‘the opinion 
of the therds,' Avhere the Avord is arain used in the 
secondary sense, and refers especially to the therds 
who held the First Council (see Childers, Fali Diet., 
1875, s.v. ‘ Vada’). 

In one passage Ave find the phrase Sahgha-ihcrd, 
that is, ‘the elder of the (Jrder.’ The present 
Avriter has translated this ( Vinaya Texts, lii. 404) 
by ‘the eldest Thera (then alive) in the Avorld.’ 
This is probably right, as the number of years of 
his standing in the Order is immediately added. 
But it may also mean ‘ the most distinguished and 
venerable of the then living Theras.’ 

The Buddhist elders had no more authority in 
the Order than such as followed from the natural 


deference paid them for their character and accom- 
plishments ; and they had no other authority over 
laymen. Such slight discipline as Avas customary 
AA’as carried out, not by the therds, but by the local 
chapters (see Disciplike [Buddhist]). The therds, 
as such, had no special duties or privileges in con- 
nexion Avith the temporalities of the Order. 

In mediajval and modern times, the kings of 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam have from time to time 
recognized some distinMished bhikkhu as Sangha- 
thera ; and quite recenUy the English Government 
in Bunna has folloAved their precedent, though it 
left the choice of the bhikkhu to be so distinguished 
to the local Order in chapter assembled. The title 
therd is still used, in these three countries, of any 
bhikkhu of distinction. There is still, as in olden 
times, no formal grant of the title. In other Bud- 
dhist countries it has fallen out of use, and ei'en 
in these three it is used mainly, though not exclu- 
siA'ely, Avhen Amting or speaking in Pali. The 
modem native languages have other terms, such 
as nay aka, ‘ leader,’ which tend to take its place. 


Literature. — The references to the texts are given in the 
article. The question bos not been hitherto discussed bj 
European BCholara. T. W. RhyS DaVIDS. 


ELDER (Semitic). — i. Connotation of the term. 
— The importance of the ‘ old men ’ or ‘ elders ’ Avas 
a natural development of the authority of the head 
of the familj'-, and of the reverence felt for parents 
nnd for the aged in primitive times. Note the 
position assigned to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
all the documents of the Hexateuch. The rever- 
ence due to parents and to the aged is a favourite 
theme of both the OT and the NT ; e.g., Eliphaz the 
Temanite is confident, because ‘ Avith us are both 
the grayheaded and very aged men ’ (Job IS*”) ; 
and in Sir 3' ‘ He that honoureth his father maketh 
atonement for sins ’ (cf. Pr 30", Mk 7'°®' etc.). 

I The same difficulty was lelt when the bhikkhu presiding at 
a chapter had to recite the Patimokkha. If he could not do 

Texts, 


so^alunior bhikkhu, who could, took his place {r»napa 
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Similarly in the Code of ^ammurahi {e.g. § 195) 
severe penalties are prescribed for those who fail in 
reject and duty towards parents. 

Here, therefore, we have one of the many cases 
where a word in common use acquires a technical 
meaning while its ordinary meaning still persists, 
so that a difficulty may arise as to whether it 
simply means an old man or an ‘ elder ’ in the 
technical sense. Very early there must have been 
many old men who were not ‘elders,’ although all 
‘ elders ’ would he old. Later on, an ‘ elder ’ came 
to mean simply a chief, usually mature or elderly, 
not necessarily old. There might be shaikhs, just 
as there are aldermen, in the prime of life ; Presby- 
terian elders are not always old. 

Amongst the nomad Arabs there is one supreme 
shaikh for a tribe, but there is also a Diwan, or 
council of shaikhs. In the OT, the ‘ elders ’ almost 
always, if not invariably, appear as a group or 
council ; and the Heh. term zdken in the technical 
sense is used in the plural.^ Is 3^ 9’“ are not real 
exceptions even if zaken means ‘ elder ’ in these 
passages, for the word in each case is collective. 
Gn 24^ (cf. below) seems a real exception ; but 
possibly zaken here means ‘ senior ’ and not ‘ elder.’ 
Gn 43®^, taken alone, might be ‘your father, the 
shaikh,’ but this is unlikely in view of the stress 
laid in 44^® etc. on the advanced age of Jacob. 

In primitive society the head of a family or clan, 
like the captain of a ship, would discharge many 
functions which are assigned to separate individuals 
in a more advanced civilization. He would be 
leader in war and peace, priest, judge, often the 
repository of, and chief authority on, tribal tradi- 
tion, and possibly doctor. It is natural, therefore, 
that, as society developed, the title ‘elder’ or 
‘ shaikh ’ was sometimes borne by various people in 
authority and by the members of diderent pro- 
fessions, Thus in the OT we read not only of 
elders of cities, tribes, etc., but also of Eliezer as 
the ‘elder’ of Abraham’s household (Gn 24®), of 
the elders of Pharaoh’s household (Gn 50’), of the 
elders of David’s household (2 S 12”),® of the 
elders of the priests (2 K 19®, Is 37®, Jer 19’). 

In later Judaism, zdken is a scholar or teacher of 
Rabbinical law, and the synonym ^hh is used in 
the same sense.® Amongst the modem Arabs 
‘ shaikh,’ or ‘ elder,’ is used with a wide variety of 
meaning.'* It has, of course, the familiar meaning 
of leader of a tribe ; the name is also applied to the 
heads of the great Muslim sects, to the magistrates 
set over districts of a city, and to the chiefs of 
various trades and industries, and even of thieves. 
A professional devotee, or ‘ saint,’ is also called a 
shaikh, and the title is also borne by priests ® and 
schoolmasters, the title ‘shaykah’ being given to 
a female teacher. 

Thus the ‘ elders ’ or ‘ shaikhs ’ would be of very 
different degrees of importance. In the OT, where 
we nearly always find them acting in groups, and 
not as individuals, we have the elders of a district 
or city (1 K 21®), of a tribe (Gilead, Jg 11® ; Judah, 
2 S 19”, 2 K 23’), and of Israel (1 S 4® etc.). If we 
may regard Succoth as typical, the elders of a 
country to^vn were fairly numerous, and probably 
included the heads of all families of any standing, 
for we read that in Succoth there were 77 princes 
and elders (Jg 8’*). 

Both the name and the institution of ‘ elder ’ or 
‘ shaikh ’ were wide-spread ; we find them not only 
in Israel, but in Egypt (Gn 50’); amongst the 

1 Benzinper, art. * Aelteste,’ in PlJE®. 

2 Seesemann(op.cti. in/ro) holds that rcifcJn=‘Beiiior’ in these 
three passapes. 

3 Marcus Jastrow. Diet, of the Targumim, etc., London and 
N.Y. 1830-1903, s. vv. 

* Lane, ilanners and Cmtom* of the ilodem Egyptiang, Lon- 
don, 1846, pp. 74, 132, 139, 146, 238. 

s Curtiss, {Trsem. Jlei., i.eipzip, 1903, p. la*- 


Canaanites (Jos 9”) ; Moabites and Midianites 
(Nu 22’) ; and at the Phoenician town of Gebal 
(Ezk 27®). According to Winckler, one of the 
Amama letters ’ is from Irkata, a Phoenician citv 
‘ and its elders.’ 

The available evidence suggests that the quasi- 
patriarchal authority or influence associated with 
the term ‘ elder ’ usually existed at an early stage 
of social development. Robertson Smith, for 
instance, speaks of ‘ the senates of elders found in 
the ancient states of Semitic and Aiyan antiquity 
alike.’® Probably in some cases persons corre- 
sponding to elders or shaikhs bore titles not derived 
from a root meaning ‘ old,’ more especially later, 
when ‘ elder ’ had become a technical term equiva- 
lent to ‘chief’ or ‘counsellor.’ Thus it is often 
suggested ® that the Canaanite noble, met with in 
Egyptian inscriptions, and referred to as mama, 

‘ our lord,’ corresponded to the Israelite elder. 

Nevertheless, the title ‘elder’ for a person of 
authority, leaming, or other distinction continues 
to this day. The Gr. yepovcrla and the Bom. senatiis 
are still represented by the ‘senates’ of modem 
States and Universities. The elders can be traced 
through the whole history of Israel and Judaism ; 
the title and the office were taken over by Chris- 
tianity, and are still found in_ priests, presbyters, 
and elders ; and modem Semites still have their 
shaikhs. 

On the other hand, it seems probable that various 
other titles are synonyms of ‘ elder’ ; we have 
already referred to the Syr. mama, and may note 
also the N. Sem. malk (see below). In Hebrew 
there are many titles more or less synonymous 
with zaqen. The interchange of terms in the nar- 
ratives of Gideon and of the relief of Jabesh-Gilead 
by Saul suggests that 'isTi in the sense of ‘ house- 
holder’ or ‘head of a family’ maj" be such a 
synonym.* Then there are r^sMh&'ahMth, ‘ chief 
fathers,’ heads of the clans (Nu 36’); the ‘P™®® 
or ‘captain,’ nasV, the head of the tribe (Nu 2'); 
the chiefs or, lit., ‘comer-stones’ of the people, 
•pinndth hacim (Jg 20®, 1 S 14®®) ; and, in Ex 24 
only, the 'd^llm, ‘ nobles,’ of the_ Israelites. 
Other terms for chiefs, rulers, officials, such as 
sdiHm, hortm, s’gdntm, seem sometimes equivalent 
to ‘elders.’ Z‘^ntm is also coupled with ra'shim, 
‘ heads,’ shdphHim, ‘ judges,’ shoVrim, ‘ ^ 

make up a description of the leaders (Dt 29 31 , 
Jos 8®®). Probably these terms are partly synonym- 
ous. But ‘ father ’ in such phrases as ‘ father or 
Tekoa’ (1 Ch 2®*) means ‘founder’ rather than 
‘chief.’® 

2 . History of the institution. — ^In early times, 
e.g., in Israel in the nomadic and pre-monarchi(^ 
periods, the position of the elder corresponded with 
that of the shaikh amongst the modern Bedavnn. 
He was the head, or one of the heads, of his famuy, 
clan, village, or district; the leader in 
chief counsellor in war and peace; the 
in disputes ; but his power was moral, and depenaea 
on the force of his personality ; he could 
but not command, persuade but not coevee, _ As 
Doughty says, ‘ The sheykh of a nomad tribe is no 
tyrant’; ‘the dignity of a sheykh in free Arania 
is commonly more than his authority.’® 

According to Doughty, the office of 
shaikh descends by inheritance. McCurdy, no - 
ever, quotes authorities to shoiy that the office 
rather elective, seldom remaining in the sam 


1 Tett-el- Amama Letterg, 1896, p. 122. 
s Del. Sem.^, London, 1894, p. 33, , , . , , 

s For instance, by Nowack, %ehrb. der heh. Arch. i. w*. 

4 Seesemann, 25 ff., 32 ff. 

® ’AfU may also mean ‘ comer,’ ‘side, ‘ support- 
* Cf. Ewald, p. 245. 

7 McCurdy, L 36 ; Benzing-er, Heb. Arch. ^6. icav-S*. 

® Doughty, Traveig in Arabia Deserta, Cambridve, 

L 251, ii. 662. 

B ii. 187. 
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ftvraily for font generations. No doubt customs 
diilered ; tlie application of the hereditary principle 
would depend on the qualifications of the heir, and 
it would sometimes be modified by election within 
a given circle. Thus, amongst primitive nomads, 
the elders or shaikhs represented three different 
Idnds of influence or authority : that of the father 
or head of the family — patriarchal j that of ‘ age or 
reputed wisdom ’ — personal ; that of a legitimate 
government— official. These three were not neces- 
sarily associated in the same persons in the more 
advanced and complex social order of agricultural 
and city life ; the title ‘ elder’ attached itself often 
to the office apart from age or hereditary right. 
At the same time, the status and character of the 
elders were not always or altogether changed by the 
abandonment of nomad life. McCurdy states * 
that the habits and relations of the old patriarclial 
life were not discarded in the permanent institu- 
tions of the fixed settlements. The influence of 
the patriarchal system can be traced in the estab- 
lishment and regulation of the Semitic cities ; and 
we may find there a reproduction in type, if not in 
name or in detail, of the essential elements of the 
old tribal government. Throughout the N. Sem. 
realm the simple constitution of the city or State 
included a head, malk — a name corresponding with 
the Heb. melek, * king’ ; a circle of nobles or ‘ great 
men ’ ; and the general body of the common 
people. The malk and the ‘ great men ’ were 
usually hereditary. As the word malk in Aramaic 
is lit. ‘counsellor,’ McCurdy suggests that the 
malk was originally the chief elder of the clan 
which founded the settlement. 

Wo have already pointed out that the title 
‘elder’ persisted through the whole course of 
Jewish historj' ; and it is a familiar fact that, 
within certain limits, the paternal authority was 
equally persistent. 

Nevertheless, the changed conditions gradually 
modified the social life. The family remained the 
unit, but the group of families, the kindred, the 
clan more or less gave place to the community of 
the district, village, or town.® The fi.\'ed home, the 
regular cycle of agriculture, involved a more stereo- 
typed social life, a greater authority on the part of 
the local chiefs. In Israel, for instance, as we have 
said, the elders appear in groups, each group form- 
ing the ruling council of a district, city, tribe, or 
even of the nation. Apparently, local government 
always remained largely in the hands of the elders,® 
though, with the development of society, there was 
a differentiation of offices ; and other notable.s — 
priests, judges, military leaders — shared the author- 
ity of the elders. In Arabia there is sometimes the 
kad}, or judge, side by side with the shaikh. 

_ The rise and increase of the royal power further 
limited the authority of the elders, by the inter- 
ference of the financial, military, and judicial 
activity of the king, his ministers and representa- 
tives. We may summarize what can be gathered 
from the earlier documents ns to the mders in 
Israel under the ‘ judges ’ and the monarchy. 

In the histo^ of the Exodus in JE,'* we fre- 
quently meet with the ‘ elders of Israel ’ or ‘ of the 
people,’ as associated with Closes in the leadership 
of the people, eras intermediaries between him and 
the people (Ex 4.^ 12®» IT'-® 19® etc.). In Ex 
18'®'" [E], Moses, Aaron, and all the elders of Israel 
entertain Jethro ; and Mo.ses by his advice appoints 
‘ heads over the people, nilers of thousands, rulers 
of hundreds, nilers of fifties, and rulers of tens.’ It 
IS not clear how far we have here an organization 

It. S5f. 

* Cf. tlio present writer’s essay In Chritt and Civilization. 
tendon, IDIO, p. 49 R. 

s McCurdy, il. 124. 

* Accordinc to BenrJnffer, (toe. eit,), only in J ; lint this 

is douWful. 


and supplementing of the elders, or how far this is 
meant to be an independent, parallel set of officials. 
In Nu [from an early source not certainly 

identified], seventy elders are associated with Moses 
in his prophetic inspiration. There is no mention 
of elders in E’s code, the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 20-23), but there are ‘ judges ’ (21®®). We meet 
; witli the ‘ elders of Israel ’ or ‘ of Judah ’ at intervals 
i throughout the history (Jos 7®, 1 S 4®, 1 K 8* ; in D, 

; Dt 27* ; * Ezk 14* [during the Exile], Ezr 6®'*®, 1 Mac 
12® yepovala, 14®® rots trpeaBvripoit:), associated with 
the high priest (cf. Mt 21®®). The members of the 
Sanhedrin were called ‘ elders,’ 

Tliis body of ‘ elders of Israel ’ exercised great 
influence in the early monarchy ; they command 
the army (1 S 4®), demand a king from Samuel (8®), 
and confer the kingdom (2 S 6®). They are less 
prominent in the later monarchy, power falling 
more and more into the hands of the royal ministers 
and officials (1 K 4), but become important awain in 
and after the Exile ; and, finally, the Sanliedrin 
claimed to represent the ‘elders of Israel,’ more 
especially the ‘ seventy elders ’ associated with 
Moses. In the 3rd cent. A.D., R. Johanan says 
that the members of the later Jeivish council, the 
Bcth-dtn, must be ‘ tall, of imposing appearance, 
and of advanced age ; and they must be learned, 
and must understand foreign languages as well as 
some of the arts of the necromancer.’ ® 

We have seen that, over against the ‘ elders of 
Israel ’ we have the local elders of a city or district, 
who are the local authorities of whom we hear 
most. For instance, the elders act on behalf of 
Succoth (Jg 8*®) and Gilead (11®). In the legisla- 
tion of I) the elders are prominent as the local 
authorities; they deliver up the murderer for 
punishment (Dt 19’®) ; they represent their city in 
the ritual for the expiation of murder by an un- 
known hand (21®*®0 ; the disobedient son, the wife 
charged wth infidelitv, and the man who refuses 
to marry his deceased brother’s uudow are brought 
before them (21*®*®’ 22'®^’ 25®*®’, cf. Ru 4*®’). After 
the Exile we have the ‘ elders of every city,’ in 
Ezr 10’®. 

On many points we have no express information 
as to the elders. We are told nothing as to their 
qualifications, and very little as to their rights, 
privileges, authority, or duties. Probably through- 
out the history the local elders were the heads of 
the leading families ; but it is not clear who the 
‘ elders of Israel ’ were. They may have been in 
theory a gathering of all the local elders, and in 
practice a gathering of such as were able or inclined 
to be present on a given occasion. If so, the elders 
of a aistrict woulof usually be represented in pro- 

f ortion to their proximity to the place of meeting, 
f we read anywhere of the elder or shaikh of a 
town or district, we might think of the ‘ elders of 
Israel ’ as being made up of such district elders, 
but the latter do not appear in our documents. It 
is, nevertheless, possible that the ‘ elders of Israel ’ 
formed a national council u’ith a comparatively 
small number of members, each with a definite 
official status, acquired by inheritance, or some 
principle of selection or election. 

As to number, the Sanhedrin {q.v.) comprised 
about seventy, perhaps because seventy elders are 
mentioned in the account of the Exodus ; but these 
are seventy out of the elders ('j.s’jif'; implying 
that the total was much greater (Ex 24*, Nu 11*®). 
Seventy-seven ‘princes ’ and ‘ elders ’ are mentioned 
at Succoth. 

Probably the authority of the body of elders, 
whether local or national, was largely of the same 
undefined character as that of the shaikh of an 

1 Perhaps a later stratum of D. 

- HDB, art. ‘ Sanhedrin,' iv. S99. 

'iJB, art. ' Sanhedrin,’ xi. 43>>. 
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Arab tribe (see above). It was liable to be set 
aside by that of the king or any leader of an armed 
force, and it depended largely on the personality of 
the elders and the extent to which they represented 
public feeling. 

A combination of our various pieces of evidence, 
Babylonian, Israelite, Arab, etc. , suggests lines of 
development which are probably typical for the 
Semitic peoples generally. "We have first the 
shaikli or shaikhs of a nomad tribe, then the elders 
of a town or district in a settled community. These 
furnish in some way a council of elders for an entire 
State. In a more advanced stage of social develop- 
ment the influence of the elder is subordinated to 
that of royal and other officials, but the elders long 
persist as a local institution, and recover much of 
their importance in such crises as the Captivity of 
Israel. On the other hand, the term ‘elder’ or 
‘ shaikh ’ sometimes lost its original meaning, and 
came to be used for a chief of any kind. 

Liteoatore. — A rtt. ‘Elder,’ in HDB', ‘Law and Justice,' 
‘ Government,’ In EDi ; • Elder,’ ‘ Elder, Rebellious,* ‘ Family,’ 
‘Judge,’ ’Sanhedrin,’ in JE\ ’Aclteste,* in PIIE^; ’Shaikh,’ 
in Hughes’ DI ; I. Benzinger, Heb. Arch., Freiburg, 1894, pp, 
296-320 ; G. H. A. v. Ewald, Antiquities of Israel, Eng. tr., 
London, 1876, p. 245 ff. ; J. F. McCurdy, Hist., Proph., and the 
Monuments, London, 1894-1901, §§ 36, 443, 486, 660, 1092, ISlOf.; 
W. Nowack, Lehtb. d. heb. Arch., Freiburg, 1894, i. 151, 301-324; 
O. Seesemann, Die Aeltesten im AT, l,eipzig, 1896. 

W. H, Bennett. 

ELEATICS.— See Philosophy (Greek). 

ELECTION. — I. Definition. — Election is a 
purely religious idea, orimnating in an interior 
necessity of the spiritual life, as the natural ex- 
planation of the source of its saving impulses. 
The movement in the soul against sin is directly 
traced to a cause supernatural to the sinner. 
Righteousness is never an ordinary thing, or a 
common privilege that may be ranked beside 
others. It is laid to the responsibility of God, 
whose peculiar work it is. And, as it is of His 
inception, its continuance and successful fruition 
likewise are by His agency. It began with Him, 
and He will perfect it, by that faithfulness whicli, 
if it be too strong to describe it as ‘irresistible 
grace’* — the compulsion of sovereign might — is 
indeed the pertinacity of unwearied love, of strong, 
wise, imerring Fatherhood over erring, weak, and 
foolish childhood. This is the very nerve of the 
doctrine in all the stages of its growth. The free 
return of man to God springs from the passionate 
communication of God to man. Election is the 
antecedent to revelation. 

Election is to be distinguished from predestina- 
tion (q.v.), with which it is at times confotmded. 
The terms are not synonymous (for election, Heb. 

Gr. iK\oy^; for predestination, {’y;, ny;, Gr. 
■n-poopl^u), nor is their connotation identical. The 
idea of predestination runs through Scripture, if 
that idea be understood in the sense of the all- 
creating, all-controlling activity of God over and 
in and through all things, but it is in no respect 
BO central and essential to the revelation of His 
redemptive puroose as the idea of election. They 
are, however, closely related. Predestination has 
reference to the all-embracing, comprehensive de- 
sign of the Divine will in all its work— creation, 
providence, salvation; election refers to the special 
application in redemption. Again, while predes- 
tination and election embrace speculative and 
religious contents, they retain them in different 
proportions ; predestination being the more specu- 
lative, election the more religious. The problems 
of the former arise first in the reflecting stages of 
religious development, when an answer is required 
to the question, ‘ How is the individual related to 
the universe?’ Election is not due to the jiliUo- 
sophical instinct ; it is an affirmation of the reli- 
1 Calvin's phrase, as it was Augustine’s. 


gious consciousness, expressing its certitude of the 
Divine, and therefore objectively valid, foundation 
of its religious experience. It meets the interior 
anxieties of the soul for saving grace. The dis- 
cussion of predestination belongs to theodicy, of 
election to dogniatics. Further, the doctrine of 
election is Biblical and theistic. It occupies a 
foremost place in the Scriptures of both the OT 
and the NT. It derives its meaning and force 
solely from the system of revelation they record. 
It is grounded in the insistent conviction of the 
saved soul that salvation is derived from God. It 
is inconsistent with any view of the Divine Being 
which denies His personality and the beneficent 
character of His relation to men. It implies the 
reality of man’s alienation from God, his sinful- 
ness, his inability to work out his own salvation, 
and looks to the mercy of God to manifest a way 
of escape from sin and of return to Himself in 
reconciliation. It is thus also the presupposition 
of His gracious operation in the hearts of those 
who believe, prescribing its method and determin- 
ing its result. Its definition can be gathered only 
inductively from the Scriptural data and believing 
experience, where alone we have the actual facts 
as they are presented in the history of His elect 
servants. Few doctrines have suflered so much 
from neglect of this consideration. Its treatment 
has been constantly vitiated by the intrusion of 
associations extraneous to its vital character and 
the Biblical premisses, and prejudicial to its truth- 
ful exposition. What these last are must be dis- 
covered in accordance with the canons and principles 
applicable in all doctrinal formulation, viz. the 
gradual evolution of the idea, the close connexion 
with the histoiy of events, the emergence into ever- 
increasing purity and ‘ universality, and the fulfil- 
ment with self-consistent and complete form in 
Christ, ‘ the Elect One’ * (Lk 9**). 

2. Systematic statement. — [a) The systematic 
presentation of election may bepn with its «o«r« 
xti the Divine love. God is Love. Love is His 
nature. It is to be vieived not so much as one of 
His attributes — it is the one quality concerning 
which it is predicated of God that He is (1 Jn 4®}-- 
but rather as the Divine constitution in which all 
the attributes are combined- It is the substance of 
His character, regulating the relationships within 
the Godhead. It is also regulative of His relation 
tow’ards His creatures, including mankind. It is 
possible to trace God’s righteousness, faith^ness, 
mercy, and justice to love as their foundation and 
essence. But, even where this conception of the 
Divine nature appears untenable and love is viewed 
as an attribute, all other attributes must be re- 
garded as reconcilable with love. Whether essence 
or attribute, the love of God is the fountain of His 
electing grace. On the former hypothesis, it is 
more manifestly so ; on the latter, God’s love is 
liable to be subordinated to His glory identified 
with His righteousness or holiness, and a moral 
severity, inspired by ideas of earthly sovereignty 
and justice, is infused into His gracious acts, so 
absolute as to rob them of tenderness, compassion, 
and beneficent efficacy. Where this procedure is 
followed, election is, as a rule, described as an act 
of the Divine sovereignty — the Calvinisb tendency. 

Although, underetress of criticism, every suggestion of 
or arbitrariness is properly excluded from the idea of sove^ 
eignty, and its exercise is asserted to be conditioned by tn 
Divine Attributes, it is, nevertheless, the case that love is con- 
ceived by Calvinism as a constituent of holiness, possessing o 
slight constraining force, and powerless to furnish 
of the most persuasive sort that are requisite to enable 
men to succeed in the work of salvation, i.e., in exercise, Bover* 


1 This is usually regarded as the genuine reading. . 

®C1. Shedd, Dogmat. Theol., 1889-94, i. 424; Cunningham, 
Hist. Theol., 1863, ii. ch. 25 (where also the sphere of Diwno 
sovereignty is argued for as the sphere of Divine mercyi, 
Candlisb, Fatherhood of God^, 1870. 
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eltmty is more judicial and retributive than gracious and sali^ 
tary. Nor, on this \-iew, has philosophic Calvinism yet offered 
an adequate rationale of the origin of election. It seeks retuge 
in mystery. It is forced to look for God’s ultimate reasons wt 
His acts in a sphere inaccessible to human understanding — He 
has sufficient reasons secret to us.’ Doubtless ; but that is 
reasoning on abstract principles, and not from His actual pro- 
cedure, His manifested nature and character. The Scriptures 
give no hint of such secret resort. There the goodness of God 
u exhibited as revealed in its highest exemplification in redemp- 
tion, wherein He seeks to win sinners from their depravity to 
His own life of holiness and happiness, and Himsell supplies the 
means whereby they attain those blessed ends. In that work 
mere justice has no concern. God is Just; and, while the j 
punishment of the sinner who clings to his sin is in accordance 
with justice, the notion of distributing to every transgressor 
exactly what he deserves is a different matter ; the notion that 
the justice of God, or the claims of His low, must needs be 
satisfied by the sinner’s endurance of punishment^ is an nn- 
Soriptural notion. God is not a Shylock. The punishment for 
sin administered by His righteous love has quite other motives. 
It is a means to an end. His holiness is a constituent of His 
love— not love a constituent of His holiness. His_ righteous love 
desires for the sinner his highest good, the Divine life itself, a 
holy displeasure against sin, a sincere penitence for participation 
in sin, a separation from its unholy influences, and liberation 
from the penaldes incurred by yielding to them. This desire 
is the permanent condition of the heart of God tooTirds sinful 
man. His attitude towards men and His activity on their behalf 
are directed by this desire. It prompts Him to His methods for 
its satisfaction. It precedes and creates the evil-doer’s repent- 
ance. It provides the means enabling God to surrender His 
resentment. It leads to His self-sacrificing effort to regain men, 
and restore them to a better state of mind and heart. Kie 
desire issues from love. That love is conditioned by nothing 
in God that can act as a restraint on its exercise or hinder its 
operation. Holiness is its centre. But holiness enters in to 
hold it to the right thought of what is to be imparted, and to 
the right means of imparting it. The Divine mercy and right- 
eousness are not antitheses, and need no reconciliation ; they 
spring from the same root in the Divine love. Calvinism has 
hugh merit in having vindicated God’s nature, ns the source of 
election, against the daims of man’s works or faith ; for grace 
is idle free and undeserved gift of God’s love. But Calvinism 
fails in its analysis of the Divine nature. Modern theology here 
abandons its guidance ; sees in the dispensation of grace some- 
thing higher than a dispensation of justice ; and, in the glory 
of God for which it works, the good of His creatures; and 
ascribes to the Divine Personality, as its most essential and 
fundamental content, a holy compassion, whose most imperative 
necessity is to seek the salvation of all meni (Jn S*®, Ro S!^, 
ITififeto.). 

(6) The idea of election is progressively unfolded 
in the history of redemption. It pervades both i 
the history and the prophecy of the OT. The story 
of the Hebrews is the story of Divine OTace striving 
against human sin. It begins with the promise of ' 
restoration made to primitive man after his fall 
(Gn 3*'), the appreciation of Abel’s sacrifice over 
Cain’s {4*), and the rescue of Noah from the Flood 
(ch. 6). It takes more definite shape in the calling 
of the patriarchs, Abraham (12''® 13'^-’^ 18'®), Isaac 
(26®'*), Jacob (28'^;“ 46^), Judah (49'°), and Joseph 
(46’ etc.) — a calling which detached them from 
their heathen surroundings, and impressed upon 
them, and, through them, on the race that was to 
spring from their loins, the ineffaceable stamp of 
their separateness. In the promises made to them, 
and in the so-called Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49), Ave 
possess the_ earliest testimony to the nature of the 
hopes inspired by the Divine choice. It was an 
election to blessing and injliience : ‘I will bless thee, 
and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed’ (Gn 12"°). 

Tbs patriarchs were made to understand that God was with 
mem, directing their destiny, and through their instrumentalily 
fulfilhng His purpose of goodwill to the peoples. The blessing 
they were to receive and bestow was o! material good. ’Ihe 
warrant for their conviction rested in the Divine covenant, 
whose corroboration was recognized at once in outward event 
and inner assurance. To the minds of the patriarchs the facts 
pointed plainly to this one unmistakable inference. 
A Divine order is discerned in their troubled lives, wherein even 
the evil was made subservient to the Divine plan. Their narra- 
tives close with the intcnsest faith in God’s goodness to their 
lace. All their experience was solely of God’s favour and in 
pursuance of His own counsel. His connsel, however, is not 
inscrutable ; it is a counsel of blessing (8228 48l'i ^S-*) and help 
(4^5 4923 6020), flrst to the chosen people and, through them, to 
all peoples. 


I Of. Fatrbaim, Christ in Ilod. Theol.e, 1894, p. 400: ‘the 
essenual graciousness of His Being and the necessary grace 
of all Bis acts.' j b ■‘vc 

von. V. — 17 


A fresh stage was introduced by Moses, He laid 
the foundations of a civic and religious polity cre- 
ative of a sense of corporate or national indwidu- 
ality, based on the election of Israel by Jahweh to 
be His chosen people. A netv covenant was estab- 
lished, with the object of nurturing & new spirit, 
under a netv and more exalted conception of God’s 
name. The ritual and moral ordinances were de- 
signed to educate this consciousness. They imparted 
a unity of feeling and sense of benefit and of re- 
sponsilbility — but not in themselves, for they ivere 
merely the institutions of the neighbouring peoples ; 
the new enrichments were to be traced to the new 
name of Jahiveh (Ex 3'^). Israel’s God was never a 
reflexion of the national spirit ; the national spirit 
received its impress from His image. Jahiveh was 
the framer of Israel, and the mould in ivhich He 
cast it was that of His own nature. Its institu- 
tions had little in them that was peculiar ; what 
gave them meaning, transfiguring them and render- 
ing them serviceame media for conveying Israel’s 
formative influence, ivas anterior to them — the 
revealed name of their God. Corresponding to 
Jahweh must be His people; that was the sub- 
stance of Mosaism. To produce that correspond- 
ence, and to realize its specific obligations, W’as the 
task of Mosaism. Henceforth the idea of election 
comprises botli concepts. With the Divine good- 
ness rests the credit. The signal proof of it was 
the deliverance from Egypt. Jahweh sends His 
servant Moses. He is compassionate. He spares 
the people and averts His judgments. His chas- 
tisements witness to the same ; they are the inflic- 
tions of solicitous care and guidance. Individual 
election to specific service is not lost sight of, as, 
e.g., in the consecration of one tribe to discharge 
priestly duties, and in the nomination of persons 
extraordinarily gifted to exercise their gifts in the 
common interest. It is, however, national and 
political election for which Mosaism stands. 

Throughout the monarchical period significant 
modifications appear. They are associated, first, 
Avith the foundation of the theocratic kingdom, and, 
next, Avith the progress of prophecy. The concep- 
tion of the king as the ‘ Lord’s anointed ’ (1 S 16“) 
powerfully influenced expectation in the direction 
of a more personal, spiritual, and universalist in- 
terpretation. The anointing set forth the visible 
embodiment of the true relation hetAveen the chosen 
and God. The true king Avas God Himself ; hut 
He appointed another to rule for Him. He stood 
to His substitute in the most intimate connexion. 
Nothing less AA’as involved in the solemn trans- 
ference of the title * son ’ from Israel to Israel’s 
king than the assumption that henceforth the 
holder of the promised sovereignty Avas to he an 
individual of the reigning house. 

It is not easy to fill up the outline of the ' son ’ with its just 
content. But, under the teachinpf of the prophets, it may be 
held to include similarity of nature, closeness of fellou-sbip, 
identity ol aim, unity ol honour, and heirship. ‘Thou art my 
Son ’ — likeness ; * Ask of me, and I ivill give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance ’—universal sway (Ps 2W-). Both ideas are 
embodied in material form, to begin ivith, in the king ; and 
become the starting-point of what is sometimes termed ‘ figura- 
tive prophecy,’ in which they are presented as existing in him, 
not as he then was, but ideaily — a process consummated in the 
picture o! the perfect Servant of Jahweh (Is 63-66), in whom 
election is to the graces of the Spirit (6I**3), by a new covenant 
(6021), embracing all hearts and lives filled by the Spirit (ch. 60, 
Jer 11, etc.) who fulfil the one condition of repentance and whose 
names are written in the book of life (Ezk ISO, Dn 12', Mai 8'°)— 
a process not substantially altered, if in detail enriched, until the 
ba^ism of John. 

Thus from Adam to Christ — first in a man, then 
in a family, then in a nation, then in a kingly 
dynasty Avitliin the nation, then in prophets, and 
finally in Christ — the Divine choice runs. There 
is an evolution of stages that set forAvard a con- 
tinuous progress, each prognostic of the next, and 
all in organic line, from ideas material and politi- 
cal to an idea more ethical and spiritual, Avhereby 
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the hope of earthly prosperity is transformed into 
vearning for the blessings of the inner life of love 
and sufiering— an evolution palpitating throughout 
-vith the truth of human experience and feeling as 
•well as with the impulse of supernatural move- 
ment. Everjrwhere these two factors converge in 
election— the Divine will and the nation’s con- 
formity to it. The election is never absolute or 
unconditioned. Jahweh is a moral ruler, and deals 
with the elect as with all, on moral principles, the 
eternal principles of His own nature.^ Nor is it 
conceived in tneoretical interests ; it is not a mere 
satisfaction to intellect ; it is a revelation to piety, 
the simple setting of practical facts in their proper 
relation to God. 

(c) Election comes to its perfect expression in 
Christ. Historical in Israel, it becomes personal 
in Christ. The NT teaching derives its specific 
features from His, and His teaching founds itself 
on the OT development. We may summarize it 
as follows. The Jewish nation had been the 
recipients of special privilege, and were truly the 
elect people of God (Jn 4“ ; cf. Mt 15^, Lk 7*®, Ro 
94’ Gal S'*'®, Ac 7), exhibiting a stage in the realiza- 
tion of the Divine purpose. Their election m’hs 
purely of His grace (Jn 1*® 17®'®, Ro 9“, Ac 13*®), 
and was forfeitable through unfaithfulness to its 
conditions. By tliem its Wessings were to be ex- 
tended to all peoples. The official religious leaders 
had been unfaitliful, and had failed to retain the 
nation in its privileged position. Election now 
centres in Christ and in all who, through Him, are 
the true ‘ seed of Abraham,’ not by physical descent 
simply, but by doing His works and following after 
the righteousness that is of faith. The association 
of the benefits of salvation with Christ entails new 
positions of great interest, prompting new affirma- 
tions of faith and hinting at new problems of 
speculation. With Him tlie type yields to the 
reality. He establishes a new covenant founded 
on a new relation— the Kingdom of God, which for 
the elects’ sake has been prepared before. He, the 
Elect One, also has been prepared before from the 
foundation of the world (1 P 1®®, He 7).® The 
nature of election is in conformity with the nature 
of the Kingdom, viz. election into a common life 
under one mle. It is a universal Kingdom ; the 
choice is made by God’s love of humanity, not by 
favour to any particular nation. It is boundless in 
extent and everlasting, being for man as man. 
There is therefore a universal call, the manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ coming into contact with the 
minds of men. It is also a spiritual Kingdom. 
The call to enter it can be complied ivith only by 
fulfilling its spiritual conditions — repentance and 
faith. Christ is the pattern and exemplar of it. 
He is the Elect One (Lk 9®’ 23®®), with whom, the 
Servant of the Lord, He explicitly identifies Him- 
self (Lk 4'®'®*), and who is upheld in His election by 
the Father. The call is addressed to all men ( Ro 1®, 
2 Th 2*® etc.), but all do not continue in it(Mt 20'® 
etc.). Those who do are the true elect (xXijrof, 
iK\eKTol), for whom the Kingdom was prepared 
from before the foundation of the world (25®* etc.) ; 
for whose sake God shortens the suflerings of the 
last times ; whose prayers He hears, whom He 
knows, and who are to rejoice because their names 
are written in heaven. To give the Kingdom to 
them is the Father’s good pleasure. They prove 
themselves the elect of God in that they are 
obedient to the call of Christ. The origin of their 
faith is carried back to the eternal counsel of God. 
This faith itself originates not so much in their own 
receptivity as in the work of Christ and power of 

* Inthewen-kno4vn chapter of Jeremiah (18), Israelis not mere 
clay, nor is God a mere potter ; the heart of the parable is the 
Divine desire to secure tiie Divine impress on the clay. 

2 These are points in which the NT tcachinc is in dlr^talUnity 
with later Jewish apocalyptic ; cf. Sock oj Snoch. 


God. The process of their election is their con- 
tinuous discipleship, referred, like its inception, to 
the ■iv'ill of God, Not only in purpose, but in fact 
are these in election. ’ 

In all the foregoing no attempt is made to solve 
the implicit difficulties ; the knots are there, not 
for solution, but for combination. In St. John we 
find that the result of Christ’s work is due to Divine 
cause : those come whom the Father gives, those 
who do not come to Christ are the children of the 
devil. Again, those who come are those ivho love 
the truth and light, those who come not love 
darkness. All, i.e., that happens here happens 
in human freedom, yet under Divine causality. 
According to St. Peter, election fulfils itself in 
sanctification of spirit (1 P 1*’® [in 1 P 2® reproba- 
tion seems indicated ; the ethical condition of 
‘ disobedience ’ is not to be excluded]), St. James 
sees Christians to be what they are by God’s elec- 
tion, begetting by the rvord of truth, and working 
in them faith (Ja l*®-2®). St. Paul’s doctrine com- 
prises so many elements that very divergent views 
of it have been taken. On close examination it 
will be found to add nothing radically new. The 
Thessalonians (1 Th 1*) know themselves elected of 
God, because they have accepted the message of 
salvation (with 2 Th 2*® etc., cf, 1 P I®-®-®® etc.). 
The kernel of the Apostle’s teaching is to be found 
in Ro 8®®'®® (rather than in 9-11),* where election is 
the strongest assertion of assurance. Amid the 
anxieties of the age, the believer is not to be dis- 
mayed, since to those whom God loves, and who 
are His elect, all things work together for good— a 
certainty which opens out a broad prospect into 
the deepest thoughts of God, who foreknovvs and 
foreordains ; and whom He foi elcnows and fore- 
ordains He calls, justifies, and glorifies. It is a 
pure triumph-song of faith, declaring its own eter- 
nal salvation for its own comfort and strengthening. 
In the other loctcs classictis, Eph 1*'®, the ground of 
election is God’s good pleasure and free grace ; its 
ainj the holiness of the elect and their standing in 
the adoption of children. According to _Eph 4*, 
election accomplishes itself by incorporation into 
the one body, the believing community, which is 
eft'ected by the acceptance of the Gospel. In the 
Pastorals the Apostolate is ordained to work faith 
in the elect. In other Epistles the_ assurapce of 
election is confirmed in the conceptions of jt as a 
irpdOecrit t&v alwviov, and as being bound up with the 
world-plan. The ideas throughout are moral, not 
theoretical, expository rather than explanatoiy^ 
the statement of present experience and undeniable 
personal conviction that the action of God, the 
protection of God, and the purpose of God are upon 
the believer, within him, and around him, going 
before him and preparing him unto the eternal 
issue. It is a thought in entire harmony with tlie 
general doctrine of the NT. Humanity is fallen, 
is incapable of saving itself by its own forces, ana 
can be redeemed only by an act of pure 
Election has followed a course of evolution, tne 
realization of God’s plan, since the call of Abraiiain, 
in the history of his nation, culminating in GhrMt, 
St, Paul clearly formulates the intention or tii 0 
Jews’ election, that ‘ all may be saved. Tlmre i 
no mention of the exclusion of any by Uivin 
decree. He, indeed, never suggests that men may 
not resist God’s will ; nor does he ever allow us t 
suppose that they may not defeat God’s purpose. 
But salvation is ottered to all. 
cause is the free decision of the individual, J 
condition is faith in the gospel. God c*”**®*^®. 
man the power to believe through the P*"®®®"^ j,,. 

of the gospel. Unbelief arises from neglect ot ti 

use of fte means of grace. There is, at this P®.'** » 
a moment of determmism in the Pauline downn 
* See p. 259l>, fmall print. 
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Man is so fast in the bondage of sin, so turned 
towards evil, that Gods Spirit must accompany 
the word to produce saving faith. The Apostle 
thus asserts both election and man’s liberty. He 
makes no attempt to reconcile them. the 

necessity urgent? St. Paul was a mystic in the 
higher reaches of his thought. The religious life 
to him was, in its last analysis, a rhythm of life 
within life, in which desire determined the flow of 
gifts from the including greater to the included 
less. So God meets man in the many phases of his 
shadowed mind, and gives Himself or what is His 
as man will receive ; and, as He gives, the inner 
springs of man’s self are touched, yielding the secrets 
of freedom and faith. The God-possessed life is the 
self-possessing life. Of the meclianism of the soul 
that sets itsmf against God, St. Paul_ had no ex- 

f jerience : he could not describe it. Still less could 
le posit a decree of reprobation to explain it. In 
the case of the sole rejection he knew — that of the 
Jews — the cs,sting away was temporary, and to be 
wrought against. Even so it might fare with evil, 
when its meaning should be taken up into the 
master-meaning of good, and its whole history, 
while playing a real part, should be known as but 
an episode in the history of good. 

From the foregoin" we deduce these three assured 
positions : (1) the ideal Son, who is the Mediator 
of the Divine life, the bestower of the Divine 
Spirit, the express image of the Divine Person ; 
(2) the ideal commimity, the elect race, the chosen 
body, which is to exhibit the virtues and graces of 
the Son ; (3) Jesus, pre-ordained in the eternal 
counsel to be tlie agent of its election, its Head, 
Lord, and Christ, through whom God calls, begets, 
and sanctifies the elect. In the Person, Work, and 
Churclj of Christ the many-sided foreshadowings 
and hopes of the OT find fulfilment. The corre- 
spondence of the fulfilment with the prophecy is 
not forced. We see the great lines of thought of 
the history and prophecy proceeding to an un- 
known, unimaginable end, and in the NT meeting 
in Christ in a wholly neAV combination, the spring 
of fresh forces and larger hopes for mankind. It 
is the consummation in Life of what was prepared 
in life. 

If the Divine purpose is to be read in the light 
of its evolution, can we justly speak of non-elect \ 
The term has no warrant in Scripture. Has the 
idea 1 In answer, the following considerations may 
be deemed relevant : (1) Election is always of soma 
with the benefit of all in view, the special /em for 
the universal many. (2) Election is neither in the 
OT nor in the NT rigorously restricted to the elect 
body : other nations besides Israel do work for 
Jahweh in the execution of His redemptive purpose 
— as, e.g., Egypt, Cyrus, etc. ; similarly in the NT 
* ill every nation he that feareth God ’ (Ac 10“) and 
* all nations of men on all the face of the earth,’ 
concerning whom God ‘ hath determined the times 
before appointed, that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him and find him ’ 
[yi-i. 27 . (3) The Christian hope is 

universal, ‘not for us only, but also for the whole 
World ’ (1 Jn 2= ; cf. 1 Ti 2‘ P®, Tit 2»). (4) The 
prophecy of ‘ a dispensation of the fulness of the 
times’ (Eph 11“ ; cf. Ph 2>'>-», Col when 

whatever shall ultimately exist shall be reconciled 
to God, is an idea including the redemption of 
physical nature, with the destruction of suffering 
and death ; the redemption of human nature, with 
the destruction of sin ; and the redemption of the 
world of angels, with the destruction of the spiritual 
forces opposing themselves now to the Kingdom. 
(6) Although there is a limit to absolute universality 
^ salvation, the cause of limitation is not in God or 
His counsel. Intimations of impossibilities occur, 
but these are not referred back to God’s ordain- 


ment ; they arise from the condition of the spirit 
of men themselves. To the wicked God shows 
mercy — giving time and place for repentance. All 
shall be made alive who can be. If it should be 
that God’s judgments pass from a disciplinary 
stage to a penal, it is through the impenitence of 
those who are the subjects of them. A decree of 
non-election is unthought of (in Eo 8, Eph 1, the 
reference is to believers only). Election is to life. 
i)jid the life of the elect is the leaven of all. Yes, 
but all are not receptive ; what then ? The prob- 
lem is not solved. God wills all men to be saved. 
But all are not saved. Is the Divine will then 
frustrated? An intractable residuum in human 
nature is contemplated. Before it does God’s 
resourcefulness fail? There will be a restitution 
of all things. Can it tolerate on its borders a 
quenchless Gehenna? The antinomy is left — a 
position acceptable perhaps to the practical religi- 
ons mind, but perplexing to the reason. The final 
relation between the elect and the reprobate, and 
betw'een the reprobate and God, is unknown. There 
is no experiential material on which to construct ; 
and God^s procedure is hid. Conscience, not intel- 
lect, adjusts the problem. 

The well-known chapters 0-11 of Eomane are best understood 
as a parenthesis, treating of a very special objection. Its theme 
was a burning problem to the Apostle, hence the length at 
which he treats it. Its argument is wholly apart from his 
central experience, and in line with the current Judaic scholastic 
teaching. It reminds us that St. Paul was a Jew, ‘learned in 
the traditions ’—as well as a Christian. Its principal elements 
ore these : (1) The recognition of the absolute sovereignty of 
God ; the Jews who rejected Christ and those who accepted 
Him both made their respective choices in subjection to the 
Di\ine appointment. (2) This Divine election was for a certain 
definite purpose ; the unbelieving Jews were blinded In order 
that the Gentiles might obtain the solvation that was through 
Christ. (3) The blinding thus inflicted upon a portion of the 
Jews was temporary, and, when the purpose was accomplished 
for which this Divine appointment had been made, the ban 
would be removed ; through the ministry of the Gentile 
Christians the unbelieving Jews would be converted to the true 
faith and all Israel would be saved. The absolute result was 
sure : if any failed it was because they did not make their calling 
sure. That this line of thought on election had its exponents in 
the Jewish schools may be felt in the Book of Wisdom (cf. the 
Interesting essay by Eduard Grafe in Theol. Ahhandhmgen Carl 
von ff'eiaacker gtwidmet, Freiburg, 1892). ‘ Double predestina- 
tion ' is affirmed, but whether m the Augustinian or in the 
Calvinistic sense is another question. The Apostle’s object is to 
set forth a wider election-doctrine than that of the Pharisees 
(cf. Gore, Romans, 1899, ii. ; Sanday-Headlam, * Romans,’ in ICC, 
1895, ad loo.), and to reduce every motive for Judaic pride. He 
has not in view either the relation of God’s causality and man’s 
freedom or the ’ double predestination.’ 


3. Subsequent theological reflexion. — Until the 
time of St. Augustine this is neither profound nor 
precise. Patristic thought is unspeculative. It is 
pervaded by a strong practical sense which shrinks 
from theoretical problems suggested, but not 
solved, by the Apostolic teaching. The mental 
attitude of the Fathers is determined by a close 
adherence to the received sacred pronouncements, 
and by the endeavour to repel whatever in con- 
temporary cults appeared plainly contrary to them. 
In their view the unit of election tends to be not 


the individual destiny, but the redeemed race. 
Again, their point of departure is not the decree 
of God, but the believing experience of the saved. 
Moreover, personal election being a moment of 
personal faith — faith’s assurance of its oivn eternal 
worth — ^it cannot conjoin with itself any assertion 
of reprobation, since that can be no element of 
faith. That Jesus is ‘ the Elect’ of God, that His 
election has no other object than the election of 
His Church, that the Church lives to bring the 
world to God — these are the primary contentions. 
Both the Greek and Latin doctors maintain the 


Diyine sovereignty, man’s liberty and respon- 
sibility, and the reconciliation of both in (^d’s 
foreknowledge.^ Difierences first appear in the 
meanings attached to those doctrines ; and the 
1 Not necessanlj’ foreknowledge of man's merit. The questiou 
was not seriously discussed. 
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meanings emerge in their particular cast from 
alien prepossessions, e,g. in the East from philo- 
sophy, in the West from law. The Greek 
divines, influenced by the universalist strain in St. 
Paul’s teaching, formulate a more genial concept 
of man’s freedom ; the Latins, appealing to his 
determinist strain, dominate man’s will by God’s 
sovereignty. 1 

Tertullian ^ is an exception. Ho unites with the 
Alexandrians in a view of the will wiiich elects it 
into an independent faculty, having ‘ freedom in 
both directions,’ knowing both good and evil, and 
able to choose between them. This is not St. 
Paul’s doctrine ; he assorts of the will simply 
freedom from conflicting motives. East and West 
alike inculcate a doctrine of synergism, according 
to which the renewal of the soul is the result of 
tw’o factors — Divine grace and man’s freedom. 
But what is the part taken by each factor ? Does 
the mercy of Goa take the initiative, or the will of 
man 7 Does the exertion of man’s will precede the 
Divine aid 7 In what sense is the will free 7 In- 
creasingly the West e-xalts the Divine goodness; 
the East enlarges the range of human freedom, and 
accords saving merit to man’s eUbrt. In liarmony 
Avith such positions, election is a pre-ordination of 
blessings and rewards for such as are foreseen to 
be Avortliy of them. There is no predestination to 
sin, although there is forcknowieclge of it. Justin 
Martyr is strenuous in repudiating Stoic fatalism. 
Men, he afiirras, have it in their power to cast off 
sin by exerting their Avill. With Irenmus sin in 
men and angels is a free act. Why some fall and 
others do not is a mystery. There is no inter- 
ference Avith human freedom. The blindness in 
those who reject the Gospel is the result of their 
oAvn character. It is the same Avith the Greeks ; 
Methodius expresses this common conviction Avhen 
he Avrites that ‘sin is an act of personal freedom.’ 
Of special interest is Victorious the Rhetor, aa'Iio 
pushes the logic of the West to its extreme limit, 
short of Augustine’s, of Avhom he is the direct pre- 
cursor. Much varying comment is made on iso- 
lated statements® in St. Paul’s Epistles, Avhich 
often assume a greater importance than in the 
original context, and are usually discussed less in 
relation to the Apostle’s system of doctrine than 
under personal predilections. 

With Augustine the Avholc subject assumed ncAV 
and front-rank prominence. His doctrine has little 
historical background. It was mostly a neiv crea- 
tion from a neiv standpoint, draini not from earlier 
Christian sources, but from the ideas Ai’liich he 
had imbibed from his philosophical studies operat- 
ing on the convictions of an intensely aAvakened 
conscience. The secret of Augustine lies in his 
inner groAvth. To appreciate aright his contribu- 
tion to Christian philosophy, tw'o considerations 
must be kept in vieAV — his peculiar spiritual dis- 
cipline, and the subordination of his reason to his 
faith. His philosophy, if ho has one, is ancillarj’^ 
to his religion, Avhich is real, positive, and pro- 
found. It Avas gradually, as polemical occasion 
incited, w’orked out ; it cannot be presented as a 
systematized Avhole, bristles Avith unreconciled an- 
titheses, offers unceasing suggestion, and is to be 
interpreted in its spirit and method rather than in 
its immediate conclusions. Amidst the enervation 
and confusion Avhich resulted from his doubt and 
despondency, and from the secular catastrophes of 
his age, there Avere tAVO truths that continued to 
cast an absorbing image on his mind — a conviction 
that the human mind Avas a thing apart in the 
universe, and that a Divine mind embraced the 

1 The phrase ‘ libernm arbitrium ’ is due to Tertullian. 

* As, e.^., ‘ AVhom he did foreknow he also did predestinate’ 
(Ro 8^); ‘Whom he will he hardeneth’ (918); ‘Jacob have I 
loved. Emu have I hated' (9i3). 


Avhole in an all-seeing vision, Hoiv reconcile this 
incarnate perversity of a AA'orld with the being of 
God 7 The tAVo foci of his ‘ system ’ are a monistic 
doctrine of unity and the theory of original or 
racial sin. The Avorld is but the expression of 
God : God’s OAvn immediate Avill is the sole cause 
of all things. In the vicAV of God’s eternal know- 
ledge the natural man is evil, Avliolly depraved, 
morally insufficient, and helpless, from the identity 
of the race and Adam (so tremendous an effect is 
attributed to the Fall) ; * thcAvill has power indeed 
for ev'il but not for good, except as helped by the 
Infinite Good.’ Original sin is the basis of pre- 
destinating election. The Avhole human mass Avas 
60 justly condemned in the apostate root that, 
AA'cre none rescued from that damnation, none 
could blame God’s justice. Those aaEo are rescued 
are rescued gratuitously ; those Avho are not only 
show Avhat the AA'hole lump, even the rescued 
themselves, deserved, had nob undeserved mercy 
succoured them {Enchiridion, 99 ; cf. Ep. cxciv. 
6, 8). If the Arill of man turns to good, that is due 
to gracious Divine efficiency, Man’s regeneration 
is entirely the Avork of grace, Grace is efficacious 
and irresistible ; its action on the soul is the result 
of direct Divine agency. Only those predestinated 
to eternal life are regenerated ; they are also en- 
doAved Avith the gift of perseverance. Grace is 
indefectible. They are the elect. The elect are 
fcAV in comparison A\'ith the non-elect (a doctrine 
attributed to Scripture, and confirmed by observa- 
tion) ; yet the latter are somehoAv created for the 
benefit of the fonner. Election is not grounded on 
foreknoAvledge of human faith or conduct; no 
account is given ns to Avhy some are elected and 
others not ; there must be t\A’o classes to manifest 
the Divine mercy and justice. * Over the mass of 
corruption there passed tAvo acts of the Avill of God 
— an act of favour and grace, choosing part to be 
partakers of everlasting glory ; and an act of 
justice, forsaking the rest and adjudging them to 
endless perdition ; these, vessels of Avrath, those, of 
mercy.’ There AA’as no positive and efficient decree 
of any to etemal death ; the decree of God was 
simply to leaA’e the Avicked in the state of perdition 
to Avhich tliey had come. Augustine teaclies pre- 
terition. 

The Aupiirtinian doctrine depressed several positions hither- 
to unquestioned, and initiated a controversy which 
unequalled influence throughout the medimval penM, ana 
ti at the Reformation stul interested the intellectual worm. 


God ns AVUI, not Mind ; man’s free will ns dependent on Divine 
causation and not inalienable in its own constituhon ; grace 
controlling, not assisting, human effort; and all the 
sequences of tho conceptions of absolutism in pod ana aerer- 
minism in man — these ideas fill the horizon of uie Middle ae , 
partly by way of attraction, partly of repulsion, pie sme 
Augustinian argument is well sustained by such theologian 
Gottschalk, Aquinas, Bradwardine, and otUew, who tvaa 
Divine grace, and at times teach the twofold 
The doctrine of merit is represented in such comraandino m 
as Rabanus Maurus, John Scotiis Erigena, pu"®. “®? 

The dominant point of view, however, is seen in 
looked upon merit in the strict sense of the_ term as wie c 
of grace, and grace ns tlie effect of predestination, ue » o , 
with Aufpistine that the reason why grace is vcfchH" ?L,ii 
oivn fault — not on the ground of the evistence of man s iree , 

but on account of his disinclination to ffraye rcas . 
original sin. He places the rejection in the faulty iviii 

race and not in the choice of the individual. 

Throughout the period the controversy shifte i 
base from the sound facts of experience ; 
net results are of less value for the ' 

tion tlian for that of predestination. Logical • 
siderations aie the determining factors. , 
of practical import accrues. The modern w 
tacitly settled doAvn to a modified Augustinian • 
In the Roman communion strict Augustinian > 
AA'hile not formally repudiated, has, j 

influence of Jesuit ascendancy, not been . ' 

The Council of Trent made no further ‘ 

Various hypotheses as to the connexion bet 
electing grace and man’s free will have bee 
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vanced by Rotimn divines, and only those of the 
Jnnsenists have been condemned. The general 
current of opinion has been against unconoTitional 
election, in favour of synergism. In the Eeforma- 
tion teaching the general spirit of Au^stinianism 
lias been maintained ; at first more faithfully with 
Luther and the Lutheran Church in its subjective 
value; with Zwingli and Calvin in its objective 
worth ; more recently with both Lutheran and 
Kefornied unconditional election has been aban- 
doned. Yet synergism has not won fresh credit. | 
Pelagianism, it is universally felt, has been finally j 
refuted. God is sovereign, and man is free ; both 
truths are to be retained, as Augustine blunder- 
ingly argued. The path to their reconciliation, 
according to modem thought, is to be found in a 
less juristic and more moral conception of Divine 
sovereifpity, and in n less indiflerent and more 
detenmnato tlieory of the human wUl. Present- 
day mental science, even with the help of the 
doctrines of hcreditj’’ and environment, has not 
succeeded in rendering any form of matcriaiistie 
determinism cogent to the modem mind. In so far 
it helps to confirm the belief of the bulk of the 
Christian Church in all ages that man’s destiny is 
in his own hands. It prevents us equally from 
any as.sertion of predestination in its extreme 
personal sense. Election in the sense of our cir- 
cumstances and surroundings being niade for us 
and not by us — this is simple and obvious enough. 
But that we are not the necessary result of our 
circumstances and surroundings is the plain testi- 
mony of our conscious life. That conscious life 
which speaks saying, ‘ Thou oughtest,’ wakes a no 
less certain echo within, which says, ‘ Because I 
ought, 1 can.’ That ‘can’ abides for ever, how- 
ever enfeebled it may become.' The social pressure 
may os a matter of fact be made subservient to its 
increase : since social coercion, if it be reasonable, 
is a condition of moral robustness. Similarly 
man’s independence is secured in dependence on 
God. The c-ssence of freedom is self-surrender to 
the Divine will." 

IiirraATtiRC.— There Is n verr large literature on the subject, 
in the major part ot which ' ei'eotion ’ and ‘ predestination ' are 
used interchangcabiy. A copious iiibiiography wiil be found at 
tiie end of W. A. Copingcr, Ireatiseon Preaestinaiion,£Uction, 
and Grace, London, I8S9. Every modern WTiter on NT theoiogy 
and c\ erj" commentator on ‘ Romans ' and * Ephesians ’ deais 
■adth tite subject — iaiyciy by way of simpio exposition. The 
two most notabie writings of the modern period ore Thomas 
Erskine of Liniathcn, The Doctrine of Election, London, 
1637, and Schiciernmeher, Lehre ran der Encahlang, Beriin, 
ISSO. A. S. JlARTlN. 

ELEMENT.— See Atomic Theory, 

ELEPHANTA. — Elephanta is an island on the 
W. coast of India ; lat. 18° 58' N. ; long. 73° E. ; 
about 6 miles from the city of Bombay, and 4 from 
the mainland. The native name of the island is 
Gharapun, which has been interpreted to mean 
‘city of purification,’ or, in the form GuraptirT, 

' city of excavations,’ of which Fieri was probably 
the earlier fonn. The Portuguese gave it the 
name of Elephnnia, from a life-sized figure of an 
elephant, hewn from an i.solated moss of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower p.art of the 
island, not far from the nsnal landing-place. This 
figure fell down many years ago, and was supposed 
to have disappearen ; but it was discovered in 
18G4-5, and was removed to the Victoria Gardens, 
Bombay, where all that remains of it now stands. 
The elejihant had originally a small figure on its 
back, called by some a young elephant, by others 

let. Henley, ' I nm the master of ray fate ; 

I am the captain ot my sou!.’ 

For a splendid assertion of tlie same f ro'm the side of mj-sf iclsro, 
tee Maeterlinck’s iriVriom and Destiny, LomL 1902. 

^ Cf. Tennyson, * Our wills are ours, we know not bow ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine.' 


a tiger (Yule-Bnmell, Anglo-Indian Gloss., s.v. 
‘Elephanta’). Another image, that of a horse, 
which once stood S.E. of the Great Cave, has dis- 
ajipeared. The island is famous for a splendid 
series of rock-cave temples, which, according to 
local tradition, u'Ure excavated by the Pilndava 
heroes of the Mahahhurata epic, -while a still 
wilder legend attributes them to Alexander the 
Great, to wliom popular tradition ascribes many 
great and ancient structures, even in parts of the 
country which he never reached in the course of 
liis invasion, Fergusson, comparipg them with 
other works of the same type, assigns their con- 
struction to the 10th cent. A.D. ; Burgess dates 
them earlier — in the latter part of the 8th or the 
beginning of the 9th century. There is said to 
have been an inscription over the entrance of the 
Great Cave, which, if discovered, would probably 
decide the date and the name of tlie king under 
whom they were e.xcavated. This slab, according 
to Diogo do Couto, the Portuguese annalist, was 
removed by his countrymen ; but, if it ever existed, 
it has now disappeared. 

The temple in the Great Cave is, like all Brah- 
manical rock-temples in W. India, dedicated to 
Siva; and, according to Stevenson, it belongs to 
the Snifirtta school of that sect. Burgess, fiow- 
ever, is inclined to believe that it may be older 
than tlie present sectarial divisions, and that it 
was excavated when all the Saivas held nearly the 
same doctrines. 

In all there are six caves, of which four are fully 
or nearly complete ; the fifth is almost entirely 
filled up, and the sixth is supposed to have been 
intended merelj’’ to provide cells for anchorites. 
'The most important of all is the Great Cave, 
which, excluding the porticoes and back aisle, 
forms an irregular square of about 91 ft. in both 
directions. This contains that striking piece of 
sculpture, a colossal bust, knoum as the Trimurti, 
or ‘ triad ’ (‘ trinity ’ being an inappropriate expres- 
sion for tills Hindu combination of gods), wliich 
stands at the back of tlie cave, facing tlie entrance. 
It undoubtedly represents Siva as the supreme 
deity; but there has been much difference of 
opinion ns to the designation of the tliree faces, 
lliat in the centre is probably Siva, tlie creator of 
the universe; or, as some say, Brahma, who, ac- 
cording to the legend, sprang from the left side of 
Siva to create the world. That on the left of the 
spectator is believed to be the Vedie Iludra, in later 
times identified with Siva, the Destroyer. The third 
face of the triad, that on tlie right of the spectator, 
has a gentle, placid, almost feminine look ; and, 
though generally, and perhaps rightly, regarded 
as that of Siva in the character of Visnu, lias by 
some been identified with Parvati, the or 

consort, of Siva. Like many of the Elephanta 
sculptures, this group has been sadly mutilated, 
even in recent times, by thoughtless or mischiev- 
ous visitors. It has now been placed under the 
protection of a guard. Enough, however, remains 
to sliow the wonderful beauty and dignity of the 
sculpture. On each side of the recess in which tlie 
Trimurti stands are figures of the giant warders, 
minor gods on their promotion, who act as pro- 
tectors (rfi'drapd/n) of the god. Tlie shrine (garoha) 
of the temple contains in the centre a base, or 
altar, in the middle of which is the lihgam, or 
phallic emblem, of Siva, cut from a stone of harder 
and closer grain than that out of which the temple 
has been excavated. 

‘This plain stone, the mysterious symbol representative ot 
Biva as the male energy or production, or source of the genera- 
tive power in nature — as the yoni, or circle in which it stands, 
is of the passixe or female poxxcr — is the idol of the temple, the 
central object of worship, to which every thing else is oiily ac- 
cessory or subsidiary ' (Burgess, p. 9). 

In the compartment east of the Trimurti is a 
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group of many figures surrounding a representa- 
tion of the androgvnons Siva, an image half male 
and half female, known as Arddhanarisvara, ac- 
companied by Visnu riding on the bird Garnda 
(whom Fergusson would connect with Assyrian 
beliefs), Indra, and Brahma, who are here repre- 
sented as in attendance upon Siva. The siniilar 
compartment on the west side is occupied by Siva 
and Parvati, the mountain-goddess, his consort. 
The figures are not really nude (which is a Jaina 
rather than a Brahmanical habit), the drapery 
being carved in the conventional style, which re- 
presents only the thicker folds and hems. 

Passing to the west porch,, we come to the famous 
group of the marriage of Siva and Parvati, who 
here represent the primordial pair from whose 
union the fertility of the soil and the increase of 
the human race, cattle, and crops are assured. The 
scene, unfortunately now much damaged, seems to 
depict the meeting of the bridal pair, accompanied 
by Brahma, Visnu, or Surya, tlie sun-god, the 
mother of the bride, and Sarasvati, the goddess of 
eloquence, who blesses the union. Following this 
scene come representations of Siva and Parvati in 
Kailasa, the paradise of the god ; and under it 
the ten-faced Ravana, king of Lanka or Ceylon, 
whose exploits are recorded in the Eamayana. 

Opposite the marriage of Siva is one of the most 
remarkable sculptures in the cave — the face of the 
principal figure indicative of rage, the lips set, with 
tusks projecting from the corners of the mouth. 
This has usually been considered to represent Ylra- 
bhadra, one of the Saiva incarnations (avatara). 
It is more probably Bhairava, an incarnation of 
Rudra, who seems to be derived from the non- 
Aryan demonolatry — one of the most common 
objects of worship among the Maratha people, by 
whom he is also known as Kapalabhrt, ‘skull- 
wearer,’ or Mahakala, Time personified as the 
Great Destroyer. In this aspect Siva was wor- 
shipped by the Kapalika sect, naked mendicants 
who wore skulls round their necks, .and drank from 
a cup formed out of a human skull (see AghorI). 
Farther on, Siva is depicted performing the Tan- 
dava dance, which he does in the character of 
Bhutelyara, ‘lord of ghosts and goblins,’ haunting 
cemeteries and places of cremation, attended by 
troops of imps, trampling on rebellious demons, 
heated by dnnk, and followed in the dance by his 
spouse Devi — another example of the absorption, 
in the cult of the god, of much of the non- Aryan 
devil-worship. Here he also appears as Mahayogi, 
the ‘great ascetic,’ his image closely resembling 
that of Buddha, with whom this side of his cultus 
was doubtless closely associated. Burgess (p. 41) 
explains this resemblance as 

• due in part to the circumstance that the Brahmans exca%'ated 
their cave temples in imitation and rivaliy of the Bauddhas. 
The Bpiksbus or Bauddha ascetics wore yellow robes, and in 
Imitation of them probably the Shaiva Yogis and mendicants 
adopted tawny-coloured clothes, Buddha was regarded by his 
followers as the Great Ascetic, and this may have tempted the 
early Shalvas to give prominence to a similar characteristic in 
the representation of their favourite object of worship.’ 

_ The second rock-temple has been injured, and 
little of the sculpture remains capable of descrip- 
tion or identification. The third temple is still 
more dilapidated. In the fourth there were, ac- 
cording to Diogo do Couto, two images of Vetala, 
lord of demons, and of Chandl, or Durga in her 
malevolent as^ct; but these have long since 
disappeared. The Great Cave is still used at 
Saiva festivals, and a fair is held at the feast of 
the Sivaratri, or ‘Siva’s night,’ on the 14th of the 
dark half of Magha (about the middle or end of 
February), when a fast is observed by day and a 
vigil by night, and there is special worship of the 
lihgam. 

lilTERATtmE, — The literature connected with Elephants is 
rolnminous. The best account of the place, on whidh this 


article is largely based, is that of J. Burgess, The Sock-Templet 
of Blephanta or Ghardpuri, with excellent photographs by 
D. H. Sykes (Bombay, 1871 ; reprinted, without illustrations 
in 1876). This is supplemented by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraii’ 
in SG xiv. 69 ff. The earliest traveller’s account is that of Van 
Linschoten (1698), ed. A. 0. Burnell, Hakluyt Society, L 291. 
This was followed by Diogo do Couto (1610), Do muito notavel 
e espantoso Pagode do Elcfante, quoted by Yule-Bumell, Anglo- 
Indian Glost., p. 841. Among accounts by other travellers may 
be noted : Fiyer, 11610 Account ofE. India and Persia 0693), 
p. 76; Ovington, Voyage to Suratt (1696), p. 166 f.; (rrose, 
Voyage to B. Indies (1767), 1. 69 fl. ; Ives, Voyage from Snglani 
to India (X17S), p. i5 ; Niebuhr, Voyage en Arable etend'autres 
pays eirconvoisons (,1774), ii. 2617.; Macneil, Arcfiaeologia(178S), 
vih. 270ft.; Goldingham, Aeiafici ilesearcAes (1795), iv. 409 ff.; 
Lord Valentia, Voyages and Travels (1809), ii. 169 ff. ; Forbes, 
Oriental Memoirs (1813), i. 423, 452 ft., 441 ff. (2nd ed. 1^, L 
265 ft.); Erskine, Trans. Literary Society (1813), i. 189 ff.; 
Maria Graham, Journal of a Sesidence in India (1812, 2n(i 
ed. 1813), p. 45 ff. ; Fergusson, Sock Temples of India (1845), 
p. 64 f. ; Fergusson- Burgess, Cave Temples of India (iSSO), 
p. 465 ff. ; V, A. Smith, A Bist. of Fine Art in India am 
Ceylon (1911), p. 215 f. \V. CEOOKE. 


ELKESAITES. — The adherents of a form of 
religion having baptism as its leading feature, 
Avhich arose c. A.D. 100, probably in trans-Jordanic 
Palestine. It Avas intended to mark a reneAval in 
Judaism, and Avas originally a JeAvish sect. 

I. The literary tradition, — (1) Sources.— ^he 
sources of our information regarding the Elke- 
saites and their founder are far from abundant. 


Eusebius (HF vi. 38) speaks of the ‘perversion of the Elke- 
saites’ as something quite ephemeral in character, and quotes 
from a homily of Origen on Ps 82 a passage which refers to the 
proceedings of Elkesaite missionaries, to their sacred book, ana 
to their offer of remission of sins. For any more definite 
knowledge regarding the sect, as well as for light upon its not 
wholly insignificant history, we are entirely^ dependent upon 
the heresiologists Hippolytus and Epiphanius. TOe former 
narrates the doings of the Elkesaite Aloibiades in Borne, while 
the latter recounts the results of the Elkesaite propaganda in 
Svria ; but to both writers we are even more indebted (or their 
extracts from the Elkesaite book of revelation. This document 
was known to them only in its Greek fonn ; in a 
taining references to dimensions which is quoted by boui, 
the reduction of the Oriental measures to Roman miles 
is given by each in identical terms. The copy of the book 
which Hippolytus used was that which Aloibiades had taken 
to Rome. It contained some lines referring to Hkesai os a 
righteous man, who had received the book (see below, § 3)a>m 
delivered it to others. These lines, and other two 
passages of which we shall speak below, ivere wanting ‘b -ne 
copy used by Epiphanius, and were, in fact, written by Aloi- 
biades himself in Rome. The style of the Gr. translation, or 
else the condition of the MS, was suoh that both Hippolytus 
and Epiphanius were now and again compelled simply to guess 
at the construction, with the result that mistakes have crepe 
into their accounts. But their references and quotations are 
in the main of such a character as to give us the impression tnae 
the book was not a large one, and that hardly anything oi rea 
importance in its contents has been wholly o'"®'''® 
yet, however, the task of using the fragments as ‘ 

a connected history of Elkesal and his work 
taken in hand, and it is the aim of the present article to man 


good this defect. , , . 

In connexion with the various points dealt wth in wna 
follows, cf, Hippolytus, Philosophoumena 
hceresium), ix. 13-17, x. 29 (Jliller, pp. 292-297, 330); Em- 
phanius, Ifcer. xix. xxx. 17, liii. Cpp. 4{M4, 141, 

Epitome^ xix. xxx. (ed. Dindorf, i. 352, 359). The account ^ 
by Theodoreb {Beer. Fab. ii. 7) is wholly dependent upon tbM® 
older authorities.^nd contributes nothing to the 
of their 
below) 

Chwolsohn, 

Flugel, Mani, seine Lehre u. seine Schriften, Leipzig, low, pp- 



48, 83 f., 133 f. 

(2) The name.— The Elkesaites are bo 
from an Aram, formation Avhich the Gr. tradiwo 
represents as ijXxao-ot (Hipp.) or ijXfat i j 

The second element of this AA’ord Bi3,y qmte^hE® J 
be a transliteration of Aram. ’D3, ‘ hidden, i 
first syllable, according to Epiphanius, 
to ^’n, ‘ poAver.’ The name as a Avhole avouIq 
mean ‘ hidden poAver,’ and one may quite r^o • 
ably believe that the founder of the 
us say, he Avas, like the Apostle Paul (2 Oo lu h 
a man of insignificant presence — Avas so 
by his follou'ers ; the epithet applied to , 
Magus (Ac 8*®) Avould furnish an analogy. " 
the Arab, form of the name home by the loun 
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of the Mughtosila (baptists of the Euphrates), viz. 
j.)), as read in the manuscripts of Kitah al- 

Fihrist, precludes the aspiration of the first letter, 
and therefore also the derivation of tjX from vn, 

‘ power.’ The Arab, spelling, in fact, seems rather 
to suggest that the original expression was ’03 7 k, 

‘ hidden God.’ Still, as the Arab, name bears no 
vowel-signs, and also lacks the diacritical points 
without which the last three consonants cannot 
be exactly determined, it may be pronounced in 
various ways, and its real meaning may have been 
something quite dill'erent. The conventional form 
' Elkesai ’ makes its appearance for the first time 
in Theodoret, who derived it from Origen’s EXice- 
cairai ; this, again, is a variation of EXxeo'aioi, and 
the form EXsecraios gained currency only through a 
confusion between the name of the sect and the 
surname of the prophet Nahum, of w'hich 

it is the regular 6r. transliteration in the LXX. 

A view that has received considerable support 
is that the name ‘ Elkesai ’ applies to the sacred 
book itself, and not to its author at all. But 
there are no good grounds for accepting this 
theory, which, moreover, involves a quite useless 
distinction. As we shall see presently, there was 
a real personality behind the book. 

(3) The Book of Elkesai . — Tradition affirms that 
Elkesai was in possession of the volume — as a book 
of revelation — ^rrom the very outset of his career, 
but it gives widely varying accounts of the means 
by which he obtained it. The Elkesaite mission- 
aries with whom Origen was acquainted are said 
to have held that it fell down from heaven. 
Another account — or perhaps two — was inserted 
by the above-mentioned Alcibiades in his own 
copy of the work, immediately before the text, 
which began with the chapter describing a vision 
vouchsafed to Elkesai. Hippolytus deciphered as 
much of this inserted note as lie was able, and 
reproduces it thus ; 

‘Tlie righteous man Hcliasai received the book from Sera 
lor Serai (? a city or ‘ the Seres,' f.e, the Chinese)] in Parthia, 
and entrusted it to one named Sobiai, as having been revealed 
by an angel who was twenty-four <rxotvo» in height, six in 
breadth,’ etc. 

On this we would remark that the original writer 
of the note obviously did not know how the book 
had come into existence, and that his fictitious 
statement w'as really designed to stimulate interest 
in the work, on the principle that curiosity plays 
most assiduously around things of remote origin ; 
while, again, the phrase ‘revealed by an angel,’ 
so far as regards the words M iyyfXov, merely 
represents an idea in the mind of Hippolytus 
himself, who thus sought — unwarrantably and 
wrongly — to connect the statement of Alcibiades 
with the vision recorded in the text of the book t 
probably a few words at the end of the note were 
illegible. 

Apart from these prefatory lines, and a few 
passages subsequently interpolated or recast, the 
book undoubtedly owes its existence to the founder 
of the sect. But it would, of course, he altogether 
wrong to suppose that the founder delivered no 
fresh oracles (commandments, directions about 
ritual, predictions, etc.) while engaged in dis- 
seminatmg his teachings and governing his ad- 
herents. The deep veneration accorded to his 
descendants at a later day goes to show that in 
his lifetime he had acquitted liimself among his 
intimate disciples as a man of God, while many 
features of his hook point so clearly to the 
speaker’s conviction regarding his Divine call as 
a prophet that it is impossible to believe other- 
wise. Now, if we_ examine the extant passages of 
ms work in the light of this idea, and take into 
account not only their diction hut also the diversi- 


fied character of their matter, we come inevitably 
to the conclusion that the Book of Elkesai came 
into existence by some such process as subsequently 
took place in the case of the Qur’an, t.e. by i)iecing 
together the separate sheets on which the pio- 
phet's utterances had from time to time been tran- 
scribed. After Elkesai’s death his followers could 
fall hack upon the written record, and could pro- 
mise salvation to all sinners ‘as soon as ye 
hearken unto this hook ’ ; hut, while he still lived, 
he must assuredly have insisted— -as did, of course, 
also his disciples — upon submission to himself as 
Divinely inspired. The theory that the prophet, 
as occasion arose, uttered his oracles, command- 
ments, decisions, etc., which were then written 
down npon separate sheets and circulated among 
Ills followers, is that which best accords with the 
contents of the extant texts. 

2 , Personality and work of Elkesai. — ^As regards 
the life and personality of Elkesai, all that the 
literary tradition tells us is that he was a pro- 
duct of Judaism, was regarded as a righteous 
man, and announced the new means of obtaining 
remission of sins in the third year of the Emperor 
Trajan. We learn, farther, that the Essenes and 
Ebionites accepted him, t.e. either the man him- 
self as a prophet, or, at a later period, his dis- 
tinctive teaching. But the surviving extracts 
and other citations from the sacred hook give ns 
so definite an impression not only of his doctrines, 
hut also of his personality and his labours, that 
we are able in many cases to reconstruct the 
attendant circumstances without great risk of 
error. 

(1) Doctrine and ritnal . — Elkesai required his 
adherents to practise circumcision, to observe the 
Sabbath, and, in general, to live according to the 
Jewish Law. He also sanctioned marriage. It 
is probable that the prohibition of flesh-eating 
ascribed to him, perhaps erroneously, by Epi- 
phanius extended only to participation in tne 
sacrificial meals of the heathen. He insisted 
strongly on the practice of turning towards Jeru- 
salem in prayer, and forbade that of praying 
towards the Eastman injunction meant, no doubt, 
for the heathen, and perhaps also the Essenes, 
among his followers. He believed in the One God 
of Judaism and in the Last Judgment. He also 
shared the Jewish belief in various classes of 
angels, and he identified the evil angels with the 
stars in the northern region of the sky. 

Elkesai was not a learned man. The extant 
fragments of his hook show not the slightest evi- 
dence of his having studied the Jewish Scriptures. 
He imagined that he was proficient in astrology, 
and he had heard of the elements of which the 
world is composed ; but in these things likewise 
his knowledge was of the scantiest. In an astro- 
logical passage of liis^ book the days ‘ when the 
moon travels past, or in the same path with them 
[the stars of the north],’ are designated ‘ days of 
the dominion of the evil stars,’ on which accord- 
ingly no task should be begun. One of these days 
was the Sabbath. But the third day was also 
eviJ_: ‘when another three years of the Emperor 
Trajan have elapsed . . war would break out 
among the ungodly angels of the north, and a con- 
vulsion of all ungodly kingdoms would ensue. The 
prophet had, of course, the Homan Empire in his 
mind, and, as the catastrophe did not take place, 
this unfulfilled prediction is a positive corrobora- 
tion of the tradition that Ellcesai lived and taught 
before the end of the reign of Trajan. 

The principal feature of the Elkesaite form of 
religion was its practice of baptism. Elkesai pro- 
claimed that total immersion of the body — the 
ganaents_ being retained — in the waters of a river 
or a spring was the means whereby the Divine 
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remission of all sin was to be appropriated. That j 
which other forms of religion sought to secure by 
sacrifice on altars was efiected here by the waters 
of baptism. The rite must be performed ‘ in the 
name of the great and most high God,’ or [7 con- 
jectural reading] with adoration of Him ; and the 
candidate had to declare, immediately before his 
immersion, that he would henceforth abstain from 
all sin and all improbity in life and conduct. 

Precisely the same ceremonial was to be observed 
when immersion was resorted to for the cure of 
disease and similar troubles, as, e.y., the bite of a 
mad dog or of a venomous animal. Those who 
suffered from phthisis and those who were possessed 
with demons were ordered to immerse themselves 
in cold water, i.e. in a river or a well, forty times 
in the course of seven days; and, if they were 
unable to do this for themselves, the immersion 
had to be performed, and the requisite vows uttered, 
on their behalf, by others. This sacramental 
bath, as we interpret it, was designed to expel the 
demons and disease-spirits who seek to destroy the 
body. In all religions, no doubt, certain sacra- 
mental ceremonies, such as baptism, la 5 dng on of 
hands, anointing, communion, are believed to work 
similar effects on the bodily condition, but among 
the Elkesaites the belief was an officially formu- 
lated doctrine. One of their formularies for 
immersion survives in full. But, as it contains a 
reference to ‘ this book,’ i.e. tlie Book of Elkesai, 
and also gives the series of the Elkesaite ‘ witnesses 
to the oath ’ (see below) in a later transcript dating 
from a time when the Greek translation was about 
to appear, the rubric in question has not come 
down to us in its original fonn. 

We do not venture to affirm that the use of the sacrament 
set forth in this fragment was not appointed by Elkesai himself 
and first arose in the community at a later date (sec 2 K 

Elkesai must have instituted still another sacra- 
mental ceremony — of which, however, we hear 
only indirectly (see below) — viz. a communion with 
bread and salt. A ceremony of this kind, designed 
to ratify a covenant, was kno^vn among the Jews 
(cf. Lv 2«, Nu ISio, 2 Ch 13') ; it betokened 
fellowship at the same table, and thus expressed 
a solidarity of life or interest amongst the parties. 
In the Elkesaite celebrations, however, the bread 
and salt must have been credited with magical 
virtues — beneficent in their nature, of course, yet 
capable of producing the opposite effects in the 
case of faithless or otherwise unworthy participants, 
hist as is said with regard to the Christian 
Eucharist (1 Co ll*®*-)- The precise nature of the 
beneficent efiects in the case before us remains 
unknoivn ; the Contestatio lacobi (in the [pseudo-] 
Clementine Homilies), cap. 4, reads like a reminis- 
cence of the Elkesaite practice. 

{2) The 'witnesses to the oath.’ — The Elkesaite 
practice of invoking the elements as witnesses of 
the baptismal vow presupposes the belief that the 
saving effects of sacramental rites might be clianged 
into the opposite effects ; it was supposed that 
they would prove fatal to those who took the oath 
falsely. Elkesai enjoined that such an invocation 
should be made at the ceremonial bathings, the 
elements being called to iritness the vow of a holy 
and upright life that had to be uttered, before 
immersion, by all desirous of securing the promised 
boon. 

With the ceremonial elements (bread and salt) 
he here associated those of the cosmos, to which 
mankind must likewise look as the source not only 
of blessing but also of the worst of evils. Elkesai 
knew of the pentad of elements — earth, water, fire, 
air, and asther, as enumerated in the teaching of 
the Greek schools from Aristotle’s day. In his 
ignorance, however, he substituted for ‘air’ its 
most palpable manifestation, viz. -wind, or the 


winds. ‘Earth,’ again, he interpreted as ‘the 
earth,’ and maintained accordingly that tlie heaven 
likewise should have a place among the elements • 
while, to balance this addition, he rejected fire’ 
which, from its association with sacrifice, he was 
unwilling to admit into his scheme. The cere- 
monial and cosmic elements, as thus elucidated, 
formed the series of the ‘ seven Avitnesses ’ to Avhich 
the Elkesaites made appeal when they performed 
the rite of immersion. The underlying idea, as 
we may surmise, AV'as that those who did not keep 
their vow became liable to all the evils Avliich these 
elements might produce. Hence, if an Elkesaite 
fell again into sin, it AA'as a matter of the utmost 
moment that he should repeat the ceremony with- 
out delay. 

(3) Personality of Elkesai . — The baptism of 
Elkesai alike in its object — the remission of sins— 
and its preliminary condition — the pledge of a 
changed life — reminds us of the mission of John 
the Baptist. But there Avas little in common 
between the tw’o men. It is true that, in the 


earlier period of his career, Elkesai, like John, 
believed in an impending convulsion Avhich Avould 
dissolve the existing Avorld-order. But tradition 
furnishes no ground for believing that he expressly 
set before himself the task of preaching repentance 
to his oAATi people and arousing their conscience. 
The general tone of his admonitions (as, e.g., Avhen 
he gives a reason Avhy fire should not be trusted, 
and Avhy Avater is better) s^rcely suggests the 
impassioned propagandist. With perfectconiposure 
of spirit he enjoins that proselytes — his converts 
from heathendom had first of all to embrace 
Judaism — shall not be baptized on the Sabbath. 
He looked for success not to some sudden thrill 
of emotion Avhich predictions of Avoe Avould excite 
among the people, but to the approval wdiich those 
Avho belicA'ed in a Dmne retribution Avould accord 
to his teaching. He thus counted upon the con- 
vincing poAver Avith Avhich his declarations and 
arguments, instinct as they Avere Avith the note of 
assurance, Avould impress all Avho Avere prepared to 
listen to them AAnth a serious mind. As one Avbo 
received revelations, he musthave been an* ecstatic, 
but he Avas no less a man of practical Judgment, 
Avith a clear eye for Avays and means. 

On the other hand, Elkesai did not lack that 
inner experience AA'hich forms the dynamic of au 
outstanding personalities in the religious spbera 
We have an evidence of this in his secret AA’atch- 
Avord, AA’hich, it is true, he communicated to ms 
disciples for use in their prayers, though m the 
AA’holly unintelligible form obtained byreversmgthe 
sounds of each several Avord. The proper form oi 
the saying Avas am am Dva ^•^DO aia, t.e. a 
am a Avitness over you in the day of the Great 
Judgment.’ He thus cherished the expectation 
that at the Last Day his personal testimony Avom 
be accepted as decisive before the great tnbunai— 
an idea Avhich reveals the intensity of his religious 
conviction. 

(4) His converts and followers . — ^The 
found disciples not only among the Jew's, but a 
among the heathen Avhom tlie JeAvs ^Ued Go - 
fearing’ (^o/Sod^evot rhv 6e6v). He laid 
heathen converts the obligations of circumcisi , 
Sabbath-keeping, turning toAvards 
prayer, and abstinence from the flesh qi pa^ 
sacrifices. When, after having given him tn 
allegiance, they Avere tempted by tlieir Aolativ® , 
return again to the sacrificial feasts, he cautio 
them kindly Avith the AA'ords, ‘ Children, go 
unto the gleam of fire, but folloAV rather the v 
of Avater.’ , 

(a) The baptized.— There is reason to believe 
that Elkesai at first directed his attention mai y 
to the ‘ God-fearing,’ or, at least, that he drew' 
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majority of his followers from their ranks. This 
seems to be implied by the concluding words of 
the lines prefixed to the copy of his hook used by 
Hippolytus ! words to the ell'ect that the author 
had entnisted the work, as a revelatiouj to a 
certain ‘ Sobiai.’ Now, this name (Xopial) is— apart 
from the terminal vowel, which is wanting— an 
exact transliteration of the Aram, ^bi'aij/d, which 
is the passive participle of a verb signifying ‘to 
stain,’ ‘ to wash,’ and also ‘ to bathe ’ ; and, as a 
definite plural, it would in this case mean ‘the 
bathed,’ ‘the baptized.’ This term, then, as 
found in the prefatory note regarding the book, 
t.c. regarding its actual contents, the utterances 
of Elkesai himself, may be taken as indicating 
that his earliest adherents were not of Jewish race, 
but heathens who had submitted to the proselyte 
baptism of Judaism only in order to secure the 
salvation proclaimed by him. His injunction 
against baptizing prosel 3 ’tes on the Sabbath proves 
beyond question, indeed, that he not seldom gained 
accessions from the ranks of heathenism. 

(6) 2’Ae Esscnes. — Among the Jews the sect of 
the Essenes {q.v.) accepted the teaching of Elkesai. 
Prom the time of the Jewish war tliis group of 
zealous baptists had settled in the district to the 
east of the Jordan, where they had opportunitj' to 
follow their practice of ritual bathing in streams 
and wells. Elkesai’s teaching was in many points 
akin to their own. Bumt-ollerings had already 
been discarded by their fathers, even while the 
altars of the true God were still burning at 
Jerusalem. It is likely enough, txjo, that a belief 
in astral deities would prevail in a comnninity 
which worshipped the sun at his rising. Whether 
the Essenes abandoned that worship in compliance 
with Elkesai’s general injunction against turning 
to the East in prayer, we do not know. That in 
their other praj'ers they observed the qibla towards 
Jerusalem may be inferred from the fact that they 
had been in the habit of sending dedicated offerings 
to the Temple.^ Nevertheless, thej' must have in 
some degree maintained their distinctive character 
and their separate existence as a communitj-, else 
Epiphanius could not have spoken of the remnant 
or their adherents in his day as a definite group 
among the Elkesaites. 

(c) The Jexmsh Christians. — The teaching of 
Elkesai found an open door also among the 
Jewish-Christian communities whose language 
was Aramaic. Amongst these — the existing re- 
presentatives of the earliest churches founded by 
the Apostles of Jesus and their associates — the 
recollection of the baptism preached by the fore- 
runner of Jesus would still be of some influence ; 
and, moreover, their long-protracted waiting for 
the Saviour’s return from heaven, as rvell as their 
disappointment that one ‘ sign of the time ' after 
another had proved abortive, must inemtably have 
tended to predispose them to welcome a new 
revelation. With a view to winning their whole- 
hearted allegiance, Elkesai circulated among them 
a document in which he related how there had 
appeared to him two figures of monstrous size, a 
male and a female, facing each other like a pair of 
statues ; the male was the Son of God, the female 
was the Holy Spirit.* In order to gain credence 
for this story, he averred that the figures — of equal 
magnitude — stood between two mountains, and 
that he was thus enabled to ascertain their 
diniensions -. they were twenty -four axdtvoi high 
(ninety-six Eoman miles), etc. He also took care 
to represent the vision as a token of God’s approval 
of himself and his work, stating that tliese teings 

1 Jos. Ant. xvin. !. 5. 

* We must remember that the Semitic mind quite naturally 
represented the Holy Spirit as female, the Semitio equivalent* 
of ' spirit ’ being feminine. 


are invisible to man, and had manifested them- 
sdves to him only by way of exception. The story 
was quite in keeping with the religious notions of 
these Jewish Christians. The ‘Gospel’ of the 
Nazarmans in Beroea, according to Origen and 
Jerome, contained a reputed saying of Jesus in 
these words : ‘ My mother, the Holy Spirit, took 
me by one of my hairs, and conveyed me to the top 
of the loft}' mount Tabor.’ In any case the impos- 
ture — ^^ve can call it nothing else — was successful. 
Epiphanius asserts that the Ebionites and the 
‘ Nn?ora3ans,’ like the Essenes and the ‘ Nazaraans,’ 
were imposed upon by the heresy of Elkesai, and, 
wiiile this statement does not apply to all Nazarenes 
or Jewish Christians, w’e can quite well believe 
that a large proportion of the pre-Catholic 
Ciiristians of Syria, and especiall}' those occupying 
the district to the east of the Jordan — probably it 
was the latter only w'ho as yet called themselves 
’Ebyontm, ‘the poor’ — yielded their allegiance to 
Elkesai. In a later age the Catholic Christianity 
of the East surrendered in similar fashion to Islam, 
and with less excuse. Cf. art. Ebionism. 

(5) The presumptive close of Elkesai's career . — 
Elkesai had thus become the hierarch of a con- 
fraternitj' which, if it did not count its members 
by tens of thousands, had nevertheless a consider- 
able influence, and enjoyed a fairly wide e.\pansion. 
Presentlj’ he had, of course, to deal with the cares 
and troubles incident to a position like his. The 
members of his communities came to him w’ith 
their grievances. As Jews, they were subject to 
the tjTannj' and chicanery of special taxation ; as 
monotheists, who would not bow to the gods of 
the State or the statues of the Emperor, they were 
exposed to persecution of all sorts. Elkesai, Avilling 
to save them from the worst possibilities of these 
oppressions, issued a further document to his faith- 
ful followeis, permitting them in the last resort to 
deny their faith with the lips, while still loyal to 
it in their hearts. So long as they withheld their 
inward assent, it was no sin, in times of persecution, 
to worship idols, to take part in tl’e sacrificial 
meals associated with such worship, and, in short, 
to renounce their religion in W'ords. Elkesai 
vindicated this policy by adducing the example of 
a Jewish j)riest called rhineha":. who, during the 
Babylonian captivity — under King Darius in Susa 
— was saved from death by an act of homage to 
Artemis. 

When we bear in mind that this was a case 
where a religious leader of strongly self-reliant 
character granted to others an indulgence which 
promised no personal advantage to himself, we 
cannot but see in the action a certain humane con- 
sideration and a hi^h degree of tolerant kindliness. 
But leniency in religious things is not what we 
look to find in the founder of a sect — not, at least, 
until the closing stages of his career, when the 
fires of enthusiasm are quenched and the mind has 
attained to peace. We may thus venture to 
surmise that this dispensation was Elkesai’s last 
proclamation — the message of a man no longer 
young, whose sole remaining wish was to prove an 
attentive shepherd to his flocks, and leave among 
them a legacy of gracious memory. Are his people 
persecuted ? Be it so ; let them hoodwinK the 
ungodly, and the devil. In the great Day of 
Judgment it is their leader’s testimony that uill 
count. He, Elkesai, will then bear witness, on 
behalf of his faithful ones, that their denial was 
but make-believe, not the expression of their 
inmost thought. It must have been in some such 
frame of mind and with some such conviction that 
he issued his permission to deny their faith. 

It is probable that this dispensation In its original form In- 
cluded an instruction which Hippolytus wrongly intcrjjrets as 
referring to the whole book. The instruction is in these words : 
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‘Bead not this discourse before nil persons, and (fuard these 
precepts carefully ; for not all men are trustworthy, nor are all 
women upright.’ The phrase * all persons,' as wo think, wm 
meant to be restricted to the Elkesaite fellowship ; since, if it 
be taken unconditionally, the reminder that ‘ not all are trust- 
worthy or upriglit’ would be a pointless truism. The mess.ajje 
which thus sanctioned, under special pressure, a feigned denial 
of the faith was intended only for those members of Che sect 
whose loyalty and uprightness wore beyond question. To have 
delivered it to all the members without discrimination would 
have been to risk such a misapplication ns might in no long 
time have brought Elkesai’s whole life-work to nought. 

The silence of tradition as to the close of 
Elkesai’s life may be taken as an evidence that he 
Jied a natural death. We cannot so much as guess 
when he died, nor would it be of any great moment 
even if we knew the exact date. Sulface it to know 
that he ended his days with his faith unperplexed, 
and at peace wth his followers, as may be infeiTed 
from the fact that the veneration accorded to him 
as a religious leader was still maintained towards 
his descendants. The form of religion associated 
with his name continued to flouri^i for centuries 
after his death, 

3. Elkesaism after the death of its founder. — (1) 
Th& translation of the sacred booh, — We have 
already seen how the separate sheets issued by 
Elkesai, so far as they could be recovered, were 
gathered together to form a book. Now, at that 
period many people in the larger towns of Syria 
understood and spoke Greek as well as Aramaic, 
and in this way the teaching of Elkesai must have 
become known also to Syrians who spoke Greek 
only. Among these, i.e. in tlie more cultured 
circles of the cities, it found friends and adherents, 
who at length began to express a desire for a Greek 
rendering of the nighly-revered document. 

The Greek version of the Book of Elkesai, as 
Epiphanius records, enumerated the seven witnesses 
to the oath in two diverse forms. The series given 
in the surviving directions for immersion we 
recognize as the later. In this list, owing to the 
twofold meaning of the Semitic word d’i, we find 
‘spirits,’ and even ‘holy spirits,’ instead of ‘the 
mnds ’5 for ‘ the ajther ^ we have the inhabitants 
thereof, angels, ‘ the angels of prayer,’ who receive 
the prayers of men and convey them to the throne 
of God — a Jeyvish as well as a Christian belief. 
Instead of ‘bread,’ again, we have ‘ the oil,’ which 
may have been meant to suggest a sacrament of 
ttnetion, but probably denotes here — together with 
the salt— simply the material used in the prepara- 
tion of nearly all foods, for it is evident that the 
Elkesaitea amongst whom these changes had been 
effected were not aware that the series of witnesses 
ought to include only cosmical and ceremonial 
elements, and did not know what the practice of 
invoking them had originally signified. ‘ Holy 
spirits ’ and ‘ angels of prayer ’ are not elements, nor 
are they the sort of beings who would wreak injury 
on perjured souls. Hence the fact that Epiplninius, 
in the other passage which dealt specially with the 
seven witnesses, and which has not survived, still 
found the original designations — the winds, the 
tether, the bread — need not surprise us : it can 
mean only that the translator felt what was there 
said about these things to be quite inapplicable to 
holy spirits, angels, and oil. 

(2) Progress among Greek-speaking Jewish Chris- 
tians. — I'he Elkesaite faith, thus equipped ■with 
the Greek version of its sacred book, exercised an 
influence also in certain circles which did not accept 
it fully, and this influence Avas by no means slight. 
A considerable number of the Greek-speaking 
Jewish Christians of Syria felt attracted by the 
strange work, and appropriated many things — 
ideas as well as practices — they found in it. Now, 
Epiphanius possessed a volume which, as he sup- 
posed, contained the teachings of a certain ‘ Ebion ’ 
— it was, of course, simply an Ebionite Avork — and 


from Avhich he quoted a commandment requirine 
that after cohabitation a man shall bathe ‘ often 
and in his clothes,’ as also a prescription for sick 
people and those Avho had been bitten by a venomous 
animal, directing them to bathe in AA’ater and invoke 
four pairs of names, these being compiled from the 
tAvo fists of the seven Elkesaite ‘ Avitnesses ’ (Ear 
XXX. 2. 17, pp. 126 A, B, 141 B). 

(3) The BUcesaite mission to the TFesf.—Abont 
the year 220 of our era a group of Elkesaites in the 
Syrian littoral Avho possessed the Greek version 
of their sacred book Avere of a spirit so vigorous 
and enterprising that they sought scope for it in 
an attempt to propagate their doctrines in other 
parts of the Roman Empire. They proposed to 
send missionaries to the West, and that these 
should appeal to the Catholic Churches and show 
their book to the members, asking them to hearken 
to its message and assent to it, and should then, 
on condition of their doing this, invite them to 
undergo immersion for the remission of sins. Upon 
one chapter of the book in particaJar they placed 
no .small reliance, as it seemed to be precisely of 
such a character as Avould dispose the Christians 
to look favourably on the book as a Avhole. This 
Avas the Christological section, AA’hich probably does 
not go further back than the Greek version, and 
Avhich contained the doctrine that ‘Christ’ had 
appeared often in the course of the Avorld’s history. 

Epiphanius confesses that he did not fully understand the 
passnfjeln question, and that, in particular, he could not make 
out whether the Christ spoken of was the Lord Jesus or another. 
Finally, or rather by way of supplement, in Seer, liii, he adds 
a short note connecting — on quite fallacious grounds— the 
figment of the two gigantic forms A^-ith a certain doctrine of 
JeiA’ish-Christian gnosis, according to which Christ was the 
Adam created in Paradise, and in his several advents simply 
assumed (or the time the oody of Adam. Hippotytus, on the 
other hand, says explicitly that the Elkesaite Christology pro- 
ceeds upon the Pythagorean idea of transmigration, and actually 
quotes in this connexion a word (fttrayyifro-Sot) associated wtb 
that doctrine. But, when he tells us that in the Christological 
teaching of the Elkesaites Christ was said to have been ‘born of 
the Virgin this time,’ we feel that he is supplementing from his 
ow’n creed ; lor, had this been expressly stated in the document, 
Epiphanius could scarcely have had any dubiety in the matter, 
but would have known that by ‘ Christ ’ the Elkesaites meant 
the Lord Jesus. 

From the remaining data of the tAvo heresio- 
logists, so far as they agree, Ave infer that the later 
Elkesaite Christology Avas someAvhat M folloAA^s: 
Christ is a higher being ; was fashioned in Paradise 
as Adam, and since then has been bom— not 
merely once, as noAv, but repeatedly in the course 
of previous ages — in A’arious personalities as a man 
like other men, or has appeared as a phantom. It 
is hardly open to doubt that in the fragment under 
consideration it Avas implied that nob only Jesus, 
bub also Elkesai, AA'aa an incarnation of the Chnst, 
and, indeed, that the latest and most notable 
manifestation of the great being was none other 
than Elkesai, not Jesus of Nazareth. Noav ElkeM 
himself cannot have believed this, as he had made 
it knoAvn that the Son of God had appeared to him 
in a form of enormous proportions ; and it is much 
more likely that this fact Avas overlooked by the 
later generation of his adherents. The Chnsto- 
logical section, as the present Avriter thinks, nret 
saw the light at the time Avhen the Elkesaites— in 
Apameia or elseAvhere — Avere preparing copies ot 
their book for their Western mission. The penod 
and the locality both tended to favour the deluaon 
that the Catholic communities Avould be satisneu 
Avith such a Christology. It seems to have been at 
this time also that an addition Avas made to the 
directions for the sin-purging rite of immersion, 
the formula ‘in the name of the great and most 
high God ' being supplemented by the AA'ords 'ana 
in the name of his son, the Great King, rue 
smaller interpolation aa’us meant, of course, to serve 
the same purpose as the larger. 

The apostles of the Elke'iaite faith, thus fur- 
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nislicd with R revised edition of their hook, then 
Bet forth to the conquest of CatlioUo Christendom. 
Origen, in n discourse directed against them, says 
that tliey ventured to approach tlio Churches. 
But thej’ were quite unable to win a firm footing 
anywhere. Nor is this to bo wondered at, as the 
eutcrjiriso rested upon a wholly defective appre- 
hension of the doctrines, the rites, and the general 
conditions of the Catholio world. 

Our further knowledge of the undertaking is 
restricted to the oflorte of Alcihindcs, a citizen of 
the imporUmt town of Apameia on the Orontes, 
who directed the Elkosaite mi.ssion in lloiiic. Ho 
found the Rowan Church in a condition that 
seemed altogether favourable to his designs, and 
he determined to take full advantage of the fact. 
Bishop Callistus (A.D. 217-222) had shomi himself 
unwilling to c.xclude sinners from the fcllow.ship of 
the Church, even for sins of tlio flesh, the usnal 
penalty of which had been excommunication. It 
was asserted by his opponents that this leniency 
had caused the prevalence of precisely tliat kind of 
sins ; hut Cnlh.stus maintained that Christ for- 
gave all whose intentions were good, and so would 
he forgive all. The leanied llipnolj’tas, who is 
our informant here, and who was cliosen bishop bj* 
the dissatisfied party, deplores tliat the sinners were 
now arrogating to tiicmsclvcs the name ‘ Catholic 
Church ’ ; he aUo states that the attempt to intro- 
duce a second baptism was first made in the time 
of Callistus [Phtlofophoununa, ix. S, p. 290 f.). 

Thecirciinistnnce,s tliiis noted liy Ilippolytus find 
a striking echo in two of his quotations from the 
Greek book of Elkcsai — the only passages with 
which we have not yet dealt. They are as follows : 


• Jly children 1 U one hM liln with anv kind of bcaat, or ivftli 
a male, or with fits t'.jlcr, or h!« daupfitcr, or has committed 
adultery or fornication, and dealretli forplreneaa of bil elna, »o 
let him, M aoon as he has hearkened to Oils book, he haptUed 
the second time In the name of the great and most hlpb Qod, 
and tn the name of his Son tlie great king, and punfy and 
cleanse WroseU, and take to witness the «ev en w llnosses recorded 
fn this book : the hcaien and tlie water and the holy spirit* and 
the angels of praj cr and the oil and the salt and the earth.' 

•Again 1 say, O adulterers and adulteresses and false prophet* 
fi'.r. heretical teachers), If ye will Iw conicrted, that thereby 
jour sins maj Ire forgiven, so sc llkCivi*o shall base iseace and a 
portion vslth the Jim, as soonaRje hare hearkened to this I) 00 k 
and arc baptiied the second lime, In \ our clothes ' {PhUoj. lx. 10, 
p.20ff.). 


Here wo recognize at a glance tho Iiantl of the 
reviser ; the reference to ‘ this liook,' tho name of 
tho Son of God added to that of tho most high 
God, the list of witnesses in its later form. But 
we also note, as something altogether now, the 
passive nsc of ‘ hapti7.e ' ; tlie sinner is to ‘ lot him- 
self bo baptized,’ or ‘ bo baptized,’ and, moreover, 
'for the second time.’ Wc cannot well imagine 
that the latter changes in tlie two texts had l»cen 
made in Syria in anliciiiation of tlic projected mis- 
sion to the Cliristians of tho West. For one thing, 
ibis ouite incredible that any ini.ssionary religion 
would from the ont«ot entertain the thought of 
finding its converts in a class of person.s that could 
only cover it with odium. For anotlicr, it is certain 
that the text used by Epiphanius cither did not 
contain these particular tlivections for the sin- 
cancelling ablution at all, or, at least, did not 
contain them in tlie form which Ilinpolytus found 
in the cojiy originally belonging to Alcihindos— the 
form, that is to say, providing expressly for sinners 
usiiall j- regarded as of the grossest ty jie, and contain- 
ing the siinunons to the second haiitisni. Neitlicr 
of thevo featurescould have escaped EpipImniuH, nor 
would he have failed to denounce them. In point 
of fact, the two passages — or, so far as regards the 
first, its extant ver-sion— must have been composed 
by Alcibiades himself, after he had made approaches 
to the dominant party, tho GaUistians. lie ad- 
dresses the Christians in exactly the same manner 
as tlieir own teachers, viz. os ‘children’ (a form 


which, it is true, had been used also by Elkesai), 
seeking tlins to coax them to his side, and keep 
thorn tlioro ; for ho had but one end in view— tlie 
formation among them of a community that should 
hold the Book of Elkcsai in reverence. The idea 
of the second baptism must have struck him as full 
of promise for liis purposes ; and so, with a view to 
its adoption, ho composed the two versos quoted 
aliove, containing respectively the rituni for gross 
sinners and tho invitation or summons to tho second 
baptism. For the former ho found a pattern in 
ElKC-sai’s prescription for the bite of a mad dog, and 
the Kt 3 'le of tho original is clovcrly_ imitated in the 
successive ‘ or . . . or . . of tho interpolation. 

But it was all a heating of tho air : these accom- 
modations to Roman Christianity were of no avail. 
Under Bisiiop Callistus, sinners were sure of leni- 
ence and remis.sion without exorbitant penances, 
and this, moreover, within tho pale of their ances- 
tral Church ; what further end conld ho served by 
their becoming Elkesaites? 

The sole remaining expedient^ of the Syrian 
ini.asionarics was to make a prodiCT' of tho Book 
of Elkesai, which, a.s a matter of fact, tlioj* them- 
selves no longer fully nndorslood. It is possible 
that some inexperienced or nnediicatcd or unintel- 
ligent Christians were drawn to them by a liking 
for the occult and the fantastic, and hero and there 
formed a little Elkesaite group. But any such 
couimmiitj' must have been Bbort-Uved, for there 
was no practical intcrc-st to hind tho members 
together. In short, tho result of tho Elkc.saitc 
propaganda in Catholio Christianity was BUcli that 
Eusebius conld speak of tho movement as having 
arisen, and then jircscntly died away. 

(4) Later fortunes of the sect in the East , — ^In 
those parts of Syria where Catholio Christianity 
Kupplanted JowLsh Christianitj* Klkesaism gradu- 
nllj’ dwindled awaj', and in the llcllcnizcd section 
of the inhabitants it became completely extinct. 
But in that district of tlie eountrj' which lay at a 
distance from tho main highways, and in which it 
won its earliest victories— -among a population 
speaking Aramaic cxclusivelj' — it stood its gronnd, 
and even made a further advance. 

(o) 7Vie Snnipirrrins. — Before Epiphanius loft 
Palestine (A.n. 907), he heard of a sect living in tho 
counti^' eastwards from tho Jordan and tho Dead 
Sea, viz. the Samjisu'ans (Sampsones, Sampsites), 
who believed in one God, and worshipped llirn by 
nbhitionB. Tliey held that life arose from water. 
They vaunted Elkcsai ns their teacher, and in their 
midst lived two women, sisters, who wore descended 
from him. The memlicrs were accnsioniod to bend 
tlie knee to these women, and oven to follow bcliind 
them for the piirpo»e of Becuring their Bpitcle and 
the dust from their feet, preserving these in caj)- 
Rides, which they carried as amulets. In most 
iiiattcrB of creed and ritual they were at one with 
Judaism; ncvortholoBB thc 3 ' were not Jews. Their 
distiiigiiishing peculiarity was their reverence for 
the Book of Elkcsai, and they did not own the 
anthorit 3 ’ of either tho Old or tlio New Tc.stamcnt. 
Incorporated with them were tho Ebionite.s, tho 
NilRfirteanB, tho Nazarseans, and the Oasa^ans. 
IVitJi rcforonco to this point, Epiplinnina states 
that tlie last-named scot, i.e. the Esseno.s, had 
‘now’ renounced Jiidnisni, and no longer lived in 
the nmimer of tho Jcwb. 

Tlie onl 3 ’ conrliiBion wo can draw from those data 
is that tlio Elkesaites had given up tliat particular 
feature of Judaism which fortiiod at once a bond of 
union and a princijile of isolation for tho Jowifih 
peojilo, i.e. their ohscrvanco of legal purity in food 
and drink, and their consequent refusal to eat with 
tlie heathen. Now tho coincidence of tluR defection 
with the occurrcnco of n now name of a decidedly 
hcatlion cast forms a sufTicicnt ground for thinking 
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it probable that a group of Syrians of non- Jewish 
race had united with the Elkesaite baptists, and 
accepted their sacred book, but did not observe 
the Jewish regulations about food. The name 
‘ SampsiEans,’ if we may trust the accuracy of its 
traditional form, means ‘the sunny ones,’ or ‘the 
sunlike,’ not ‘sun-worshippers’ or the like. It 
prompts the conjecture that the ‘ Sampsasans ’ were j 
really a family, and indeed one of high standing, j 
They would seem likewise to have been well-to-do, 
perhaps also on a good footing with the civil 
authorities, and on tliese grounds to have rapidly 
risen to great influence in the Elkesaite fellowship. 
The two great-granddaughters of the prophet will- 
ingly accepted their obeisanccj while the Elkesaites 
by birth did not refrain from sitting with their new 
associates at meals ; and it was for the sake of the 
latter that the former discarded the Jewish laAvs 
regarding food, and thus broke away from the com- 
munity to which they — as a somewhat unacceptable 
party, it is true — had hitherto belonged. Socially, 
therefore, the older group may be said to have 
united with the newer, ratner than the newer with 
the older, and this circumstance took effect also 
upon the nomenclature. The Sampsmans did not 
surrender their high-sounding name. They were 
the most eminent section of the order; they 
became its leading group, and, when outsiders 
occasionally spoke of the whole community as the 
‘sun-like ones,’ the older Elkesaites actually felt 
flattered, and, indeed, soon began to apply the 
new name to themselves. 

The Elkesaite baptists may have maintained for 
centuries their tranquil existence in the little- 
visited district watered by the Eastern tributaries 
of the Jordan, but the voice of tradition is hence- 
forth silent with regard to them. 

(6) The Mughtasila . — ^The name of Elkesai — but 
only the name — crops out once more in an ethno- 
graphic note in the Kitcib al-Fihrist by Ibn Abi 
Ja'qub al-NadIm (ed. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1871-72, p. 
340). The note refers to a religious community 
whose adherents inhabited the wide-spreading 
swampy region traversed by the Euphrates in its 
lower course, and were locally knoivn to the Arabs 
as al-Mughtasila, i.e. ‘ those who wash themselves.’ 
We are informed that ‘ these people are numerous 
in the marsh-lands, and they are, in fact, the 
Sabseans of the marshes.’ They must accordingly 
be regarded as identical with the Sabians (also 
meaning ‘ baptists’) mentioned in three passages of 
the Qur’an (li, 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) as a people who, 
together ivith Jews and Christians, are to have 
liberty in the exercise of their religion. This 
privilege was accorded to them in virtue of their 
monotheism and their possession of sacred ivritings. 
The note continues : ‘ They maintain that people 
should wash [often], and they also wash all they eat. 

Their leader is called ; he is the person 

who founded their faith.’ Chwolsohn reads the 
name as aLj^asai/i, Fliigel as al-^aslh ; but, as we 
have already seen, tins transliteration can rest 
upon conjecture only. The note also ascribes a 
dualistic cosmology to the sect, stating that they 
believed in a male and a female order of oeings, and 
asserts that at an earlier time, as regards the two 
original principles, they agreed with the Mani- 
choeans. On this point al-Nadim makes another 
interesting statement (Chwolsohn, i. 125 f.), viz. 
that the father of Mani (who founded Manichmism 
in the 3rd cent. A.D.) joined the Mughtasila, and 
educated his son in their faith, and that the latter 
began to proclaim his own doctrine at the age of 
twenty-four. The baptists of the Euphrates can 
thus be traced back to the end of the 2nd century. 
They were known to Muhammad as monotheists 


and possessors of sacred 'writings ; and some time 
afterwards an inquirer learned from them that their 
founder and lord was called Elkesai — or some such 
name. Now, not every religion has a lord and 
founder. Islam, however, tolerated only such forma 
of religious belief as were like itself in this respect. 
Thus the Mughtasila, in meeting inquiries regard- 
ing their origin, had the most eogent of reasons for 
putting forward some name that might stand as 
co-ordinate with names like Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad, and accordingly the reference in the 
Kitah al-Fihrist cannot rank as historical evidence. 
All that the note proves is that the priestly or 
learned class among the Mughtasila had heard of 
the name of Elkesai as that of a religious leader, or 
teacher, -while this again may signify nothing more 
than that a copy of the Book of Elkesai, inscribed 
with his name, had fallen into their hands. If, 
moreover, the volume Avas for a considerable period 
their sole possession of the kind, they Avould come 
to lionour it as their oldest document; and in this 
Avay might arise the tradition that the book con- 
tained doctrines which its author had delivered to 
their ancestors at the birth of their religion. A 
religious document of that kind, even when its 
possessors do not follow it in practice — and almost, 
indeed, in proportion to their inability to understand 
it — tends to become a holy thing, whose very name 
inspires reverence. Thus we need not assume that 
the Mughtasila ever really lived as Jeiys, observing 
circumcision, the Sabbath, or the gibla towards 
Jerusalem. 

The monotheism of the Mughtasila was, ivith 
some of them, only a pretext ; ‘ to this day,’ says 
the Arabic writer, ‘they have among them some 
who worship the stars’; besides, it was combined 
Avith dualistic tenets, and accordingly, like that of 
Mani, must have been derived, not from Judaism, 
but — either by means of actual contact, or through 
the studies of the priests — from Parsiisra. That 
the Mughtasila performed their ablutions by bath- 
ing may be presumed from the fact that they lived 
in a marshy district ; but on the same grounds it 
seems unlikely that they deemed it essential to 
use river or spring water. We cannot say Avhether 
or not they practised immersion. That Elkesai 
himself had proclaimed his doctrine among them 
is a priori improbable, even if it should be thought 
possible that in his day they Avere Jcavs, or had 
provisionally become Jcavs. Success among them 
Avould have induced him to remain in their 
just as his success in the district to the east of the 
Jordan kept him there; and, moreover, it was in 
the latter locality that his descendants lived. 

4. Origin of Elkesaism and its place in the his- 
tory of religion. — With reference to the historical 
connexion of Elkesaism Avitli other religions of 
similar character, the main question turns upon its 
practice of baptism. Let us state at once that 
what Ave liaA'e to deal Aidth is not the mere fact or 
religious AA’ashing or bathing, but the 
of total immersion in a river or spring, with tu 
garments on, as a necessary condition of remission 
of sins or bodily healing. , 

Judaism never at any time made such a demanu, 
although the Essenes, it is true, bathed in loin- 
sheets, and must in cis-Jordanic Palestine ha e 
had to content themselves Avith the Avater of pon s. 
We meet Avith the practice in Southern Babyloni , 
among the Mandmans, and also in the far < 
among the Hindus. As regards the tatter, j e 
find Manu enjoining that those guilty of . 
sexual sins must expiate them by bathing m t 
clothes (Zazvs, xi. 175 [SBF xxv. 466J) ; and the 
Hindus, from similar motives, practise 
in rivers. The Alandaeans likeivise bathe : 
river Euphrates for remission of sms, Ming 
clothed in Avhite for the occasion, just as t j 
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formerly wore white g.arments in their daily life 
(see W, Brandt, Mandaische Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 91, 92, 224). 

Tliat this relipous rite was brought to Palestine 
by way of the Euphrates from India we_ cannot 
believe, if for no other reason than that it is not 
again alluded to in the code of Manu, which prob- 
ably attained its present form c. A.D. 1000, so that 
the practice can hardly have been at that date a 
long-establisbed or pojivilaT one in India. The 
probability is rather, indeed, that it migrated 
from the Euphrates towards the East, just as the 
Mandteans themselves spread eastwards from that 
river into the interior of Persia. 

The resemblance between the practice of the 
Mandffians and that of Elkesai is striking. But 
in the former we do not find anything to corre- 
spond with the vow which Elkesai demanded from 
his adherents at their immersion, or with the 
invocation of the seven witnesses. Nor did the 
sacramental elements of the Mandmans consist of 
bread and salt. Their oldest sacred writings were 
composed in the period of the Sasanians, or even 
earlier, but they contain no mention of Elkesai. 
The Mandmans oelieved that their deity dwelt in 
the North, beyond the mountains whence the 
great rivers come, and it was towards that point 
that they turned in prayer. These facts forbid 
the assumption that they owed their religious 
ritual to Elkesai. 

Nor are we able to affirm that, contrariwise, 
the Elkesaite ritual was derived from Babylonia. 
We may, indeed, regard it as possible, and even 
robable, that the Mandtean cult was the_ older, 
ut this does not admit of proof. For his doc- 
trines Elkesai did not need to go so far. Baby- 
lonia was tlie cradle of astrology, but this ‘ science ’ 
had already spread over a gi-eat part of the world. 
In conformity with the belief that water is the 
source of life and health, the Parsi theologians 
fancied that the two trees ‘All-seed’ and ‘All- 
heal ’ germinated from the sea, or from the waters 
of a wiolesome spring. A similar idea, however, 
had long found a footing on Jewish soil, where it 
can be traced back to the passage in Ezk 47 de- 
scribing the future glory of the land. 

Bo we find any light from Bab. antiquity upon 
tbe_ Elkesaite immersion? In tlie ancient Baby- 
lonian texts hitherto published, though we tliere 
find mention — in a religious connexion — of such acts 
as drinking clear water, suffusing, laving, washing, 
cleansing, and sprinkling with tlie Avaters of Avells 
or springs, of the Euphrates, the Tigris, or the 
sea, Ave have as yet discovered no definitely at- 
tested instance of immersion. The earliest knoAvn 
reference to the practice in the Semitic Avorld is 
still the case of Naaman the Syrian, Avho dipped 
himself seven times in the Jordan in order to be 
healed of his leprosy (2 K 5’‘). 

In the civilized belt of country around the 
Mediterranean Sea, Avhich extendea on the East 
beyond the Jordan, Ave find the religious rite of 
immersion associated Avith that conception of the 
new birth AA-hich enters largely into the mysteries. 
With that idea, therefore, it is no doubt genetic- 
Mly connected, and, like the mysteries generally, 
is to be traced to the esoteric doctrines of priests. 
Tlie association of immersion Aidth the voav and 
the seven Ai-itnesses, as found among the Elkesa- 
ites, seems to imply that their founder had become 
acquainted Avith the ceremonial of one or other of 
the mystery-cults practised by a priesthood or a 
religious association. His oaati ritual is modelled 
after some such solemnity, and he may Avell have 
taken the practice of immersion — the central fea- 
ture of the ceremony — from the same source. 

So far as we ean judge, it did not fall to the lot 
of the Elkesaites to have an active share in the 


rise or development of any religion that sun-ived 
their oAvn, It has been asserted that their doc- 
trines had an inlluence upon the system of ideas 
embodied in Islam, but this has never been proved. 

Literatore. — D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssahier «. der Ssabismite, 
St. Petersburg, 1850, i, 100-1^; A. Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test, 
extra canonem receptum, fase. iii. (‘ Hermae Pastor O, Leipzig, 
1867, pp. 160-107 pissi, pp. 227-40] ; E. Renan, Histoire des 
origtnes dtt ehristianisme, v. (Paris, 1877)454-401; W. Bousset, 
Uauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1007, passim; W. 
Brandt, ‘ Die jUd. Baptismen ’ {Beihejte zur ZAT\F XA’iii. flOlO] 
0911.), EleTiasai; ein Jieligionsstifter und sein Werb, Leipzig, 
1912 (contains also a survej' of former studies of Elkesaisni). 

W. Beandt. 

ELLORA. — Ellora is a toAAm in the dominions 
of the Nizam of Haidarabad ; lat. 20° 21' N. ; long. 
75° 13' E. ; famous for its rock-caves and temples. 
Tliere is some doubt as to the true form and deri- 
vation of the name. The form accepted by Burgess 
is Veriilei or ElurCi, Avhich has been identified Avith 
a place called Vcllura in the Bphat Samhita of 
Varahamihira (xiv. 14 ; lA xxii. 193) ; or Avith Eld- 
jpiim, Avhich may mean ‘cardamom toAvn’; Avhile 
others connect it AA’ith Tamil Elu-urn, ‘ rule village ’ 
(see Fleet, EG i. pt. ii. 391). Fleet Avrites the 
name Ellora. The place is still considered sacred, 
and is the site of a shrine of Grsnesvara, one of 
the tAvelve sacred ftupuOT-temples of India. This 
Avas probably connected originally Avith the caves, 
but, Avhen these Avere desecrated by Aurangzib 
(q.v.), it AVas transferred to the neighbouring 
village. The caves, according to Burgess (p. 4), 
are about half a mile E. of the Aullage, and lie 
nearly N. and S. along the W. face of the hill, on 
the summit of Avhioh the modern village of Eozah 
stands. They extend a little over a mile in a 
straight line. The caA'es at the S. end are Bud- 
dhist; those at the N. end Jaina; A\-hile those 
betAveen these groups are Brahmanical. 

I. The Buddhist caves. — The Buddhist group 
at the S. end consists of tAvelve excavations, Avhich 
Avere constructed in the period betAveen A.D. 450 
and 650 or 700. Of this group three caves are 
especially important. That numbered X in the 
list of Burgess is the great chaitya, or rook-temple, 
the only one of the kind at Ellora, and locally 
attributed to Visvakarma, the architect of the gods. 

‘It is a splendid temple, vrith o fine facade and large open 
court in front, surrounded by a corridor, and worthily con- 
cludes the series of Buddhist Chaitya caves, which, taken 
1 together, are perhaps the most interesting group of buildings 
I or caves in India. AVe can now trace the sequence of these, 
from the early wood-fronted examples at Pitalkhora, Kondane, 
and Bhaj.a, through the stone-fronted caves of Bedsa and Karls 
{q.v.) to the elaborately decorated faqades of the two latest at 
Ajantn {q.v.), till at last it loses nearly all its characteristic 
externa! features in this one at Eliora ’ (Burgess, p. 0). 

It contains a great ddgoba, or relic-shrine, and 
on the front of it an immense mass of rock is 
carved into a large image of Buddha, attended by 
the Bodhisattvas, AvalokiteSvara and ManjusrI. 

The second is the Don fhdl cave, so called 
because it was long supposed to consist of only 
tAvo storeys. In 1876, hoAA'ever, the loAver storey 
Avas cleared of the earth Avhich had completely 
buried it. This cave seems to have been left 
partially incomplete, and Avas intended to serve 
both as a temple and as a monastery. 

Tlie third great Buddhist cave, knoAvn as the 
Itu- JTAdi, or tbvee-stoieyed cave-temple, was suited 
rather for Avorship than for use as a monastery. 

• This is of its class,’ writes Burgess (p. 16), ‘ one of the most 
important and interesting caves at ElurS. In no other series 
do well nd a three-storeyed Vihara carried out with the same con- 
sistency of design and the like magnificence as in this example, 
and from these circumstances there is a grandeur and propriety 
in its appearance that it would be difficult to surpass in cave 
architecture. The greatest interest, however, lies in its being 
a transitional example between the styles of the two great 
religions which divide between them the architectural magnifi- 
cence of the place. On comparing it with the Das Avatara 
cave, that all but immediately succeeds, it seems almost as if the 
builders of this cave had been persuaded to change their faith, 
and by gentle means to adopt the new religion, and not that 
they had been converted by persecution, as has been reri 
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generally supposed. So gently, indeed, does the change seem 
to take place, that we can hardly detect it in the architecture, 
though the sculptures announce it with sufficient distinctness. 
But the mode in which sculpture is substituted in the upper 
story of the cave for the arrangement of cells in the older and 
genuine Viharas shows that a change was creeping over the 
form of the religion long before it pronounced itself by the 
acceptance and adoration of the new gods.’ 

2. The Brahmanical caves. — The Das Avatara 
cave, as its name, ‘the Ten Incarnations,’ implies, 
is purely Brahmanical. It contains sculptured 
images of all the greater gods. An inscription 
indicates that it was finished, or was at least in an 
advanced condition, in the middle of the 8th cent. 
A.D. The other chief Brahmanical caves are the 
Bameivara and the Dumar Lend, the latter one 
of the finest of its kind, and interesting as being 
almost a duplicate of that of Elephanta (q.v.). 

But of all the Brahmanical monuments none is 
more remarkable than the Kaildsa, named after 
the paradise of Siva, also known as Rang Mahal, 
‘painted hall,’ which was constructed in the reign 
of Krishna (Krsna) I., the Kastrakuta king of 
Malkhed' (c. A.i). 760-783; see" Architecture 
[Hindu], vol. i, p. 742'‘). The Kailasa is an un- 
doubted copy of the old structural temj)le of 
Vii-upaksa at Pattadakal in the Bijapur District, 
and this again, a temple in the Dravidian style 
of S. India, is strikingly like the old temple of 
Kailasanatha at Gonjeeveram (J. H. Marshall, 
Arch. Survey Report, 1905-6, p. 112; Smith, 
Early Hist.^ p. 386 f.). ‘It is,’ says Burgess (op. 
cit. p. 26), ‘ by far the most extensive and maborate 
rock-cut temple in India, and the most interesting 
as well as most magnificent of all the architectural 
objects which that country possesses.’ Fergusson 
(Indian and Eastern Arch. [1899], p. 334, ed. 1910, 
i. 342 ff, ), says : 

In it * we have a perfect Dravidian temple, as complete in all 
its parts as at anj; future period, and so advanced that we 
might have some difficulty in tracing the parts back to their 
originals without the fortunate possession of the examples on 
the Madras shore. Independently, however, of its historical or 
ethnographical value, the Kylas is in itself one of the most 
singular and interesting monuments of architectural art in 
India. Its beauty and singularity always excited the astonish- 
ment of travellers, and in consequence it is better known than 
almost any other structure in that country, from the numerous 
views and sketches of it that have been published.’ 

And he goes on to show that it reverses the 
methods of the Buddhist caves which adjoin it, 
being not a mere chamber cut in the rock, but a 
model of a complete temple, such as might have 
been erected on the plain. In other words, the 
rock has been cut away both externally and in- 
ternally, leaving the structure completely isolated 
from the cliff, of which it once formed a part. The 
disadvantage of this mode of construction natur- 
ally is that the building stands in a pit. But it 
remains an example, probably unique, of unspaiing 
labour devoted to the construction of a religious 
edifice. _ Among the important groups of sculpture 
which it contains are that of the destruction of 
Mahi§asura, or the buffalo-headed demon (which 
gives its name to Mysore), slain by Chandi or 
Durga; those of Siva in his various manifestations; 
and the shrines of the river-goddesses — Gahga, 
Sarasvati, and Yarn! or Yamuna. 

3. The Jaina caves. — Lastly come the Jaina 
caves. Of these the two principal are 
' very extensive works, superior both in extent and elaboration 
to any of the Brahmanical caves, excepting, of course, the 
Kailasa, and the ViSvakarma among the Buddhist ones. 
Though two storeys in height and extremely rich in decoration, 
the Indra and Jagannath Sablias are entirely deficient in that 
purpose-like architectural expression which characterized the 
works of the two earlier religions. They have no cells, like the 
Viharas, and are nothing like the Chaitya halls of the Bud- 
dhists, nor do they suggest the Chavaijis, like the Dumar Lena 
of the Hindus. Rich and elaborate though they certainly are, 
the plan is compressed, and all their arrangements seem to 
result more from accident than from any well-conceived design, 
so that the 3 ' lose hail the effect that might have been produced 
with far less elaboration of detail ’ (Burgess, p. 44). 

They are much later in date than either the 


Buddhist or the Brahmanical caves. It seems that 
the Jainas occupied the place after the decadence 
of the Rathod dynasty in the 9th or 10th cent. 
A.D,, and their only desire was to mark the superi^ 
ority of their religion, then becoming important 
by rivalling the works of their predecessors. ’ 

Literatprb.— This article is based on the excellent mono. 
graph, ‘Report on the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahman, 
ical and Jaina Caves in Western India ’by J. Burgess, formine 
vol. v. of the ASIK/, 1883, which is fully illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, and plans. This is in continuation ol 
Fergrusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India (1880), in which 
see pp. 367-384 for the Buddhist caves ; 431-463 for the Brah- 
manical ; 495-502 for the Jaina. Also see J. Fergusson, Hitl. 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1899), pp. 127, 334-337, 445, 
ed. 1910, i. 120ff.,127f.,159,201ff.,342ff.,ii. 19 f,; V. A. Smith, 
A Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (1911), p. 210 ff. 
The place is fully described by Syed Hossain Bilgrami and 
C. Willmott, Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H.H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions (1883), ii. 440 ff. For illustrations also see 
W. H. Workman, Throjtgh Townand Jungle(WCi),p.lS3B. 
The earlier account by J. B. Seely, The Wonders of Elora 
(1st ed. 1824), has been superseded by later investigation. 

W. Crooke. 

ELYSIUM. — See Blest (Abode of the), 
State of the Dead. 

EMANCIPATION. — Definition. — Emancipa- 
tion in its more general sense signifies the liberation 
of tlie individual from the yoke of the community 
and its institutions, or from that of tradition and 
custom ; or, again, the liberation of a smaller and 
weaker community from the coercion of a larger 
and more powerful. As the restrictions in question 
may vary greatly in kind, and may relate to vari- 
ous aspects of life, emancipation, too, may assume 
different forms. Before we discuss the moral 
character of the movement towards freedom, we 
shall make a general survey of the whole field. 
We may distinguish between the emancipation of 
thought and emancipation in the sphere of action, 
though for the most part the two have proceeded 
hand in hand. 

1. Emancipation of thought-^Thought becomes 
emancipated when it casts aside_ the traditional 
views and prejudices which have impeded its free 
movement (in the past. We do not, of course, 
apply the term ‘ emancipation ’ to every case where 
erroneous traditions are abandoned, but only to 
cases where the general consciousness of a com- 
munity is concerned, and where the restrictions 
upon thought had the sanction of some coercive 
authority. Thus, in particular, the moral con- 
sciousness may become emancipated froin ethicw 
conceptions hitherto hallowed by tradition and 
established by public opinion ; religious thought 
may similarly pass from under the bondage or 
sacred traditions and ecclesiastical authority ; 
there may also be an emancipation of science, as 
Avhen it frees itself from the fossilized prejudices 
that have erewliile hampered its progress ; or ol 
art, as when it is delivered from some hoary religi- 
ous tradition, or from the incubus of an antiquated 
school or style. Emancipation of this sort is 
always allied with the spirit of criticism, as in 
Greece, for instance, where the Sophists impugned 
the morality of tradition and of popular religion, 
and the philosophers sought to undermine current 
beliefs regarding the gods, and 'where hieratic art 
was at length overthrown by the great artists. 
Similarly Buddhism brought about an emancipa- 
tion from the ascendancy and authority of the 
Brahmans by proclaiming a universal redemption 
from suffering ; while Christianity broke the yoKs 
of the OT legalism by imbuing the mind "■'lUi tiie 
life-giving spirit, in place of the dead letter, inns, 
too, the sciences freed themselves from the despot- 
ism of medimval theology — by the device, ° 
all, of a twofold truth, and then by the 
conviction that they must pursue truth by tlie 
own methods, and must treat this pur.sTiit as a 
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end in itself. Finally, the human mind attained 
to the conception of complete liberty of thought 
in all its phases, and in course of time this wm 
claimed as a right. The prerogative of freedom in 
religious belief, in scientific inquiry, in the utter- 
ance of one’s convictions, came to be regarded as 
inalienable, and the State was called upon to 
preserve it inviolate. True, a certain liberty of 
thought had been conceded in the Greek world; 
nevertheless, charges of impiety (do-^/Seia) were not 
unknown, as in the case of Protagoras, Diagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Stilpo— to say nothing of Socrates; 
and at length the Athenian schools were closed by 
Justinian. Complete emancipation of thought 
was first claimed as a legal right by the modern 
champions of Natural Law, and has been won only 
after the severest conflicts. Only in modern 
times, too, has cesthetic thought sought to deliver 
itself from ecclesiastical and national influences, by 
insisting upon a free secular art. 

2 . Emancipation in practical life. — The process 
of emancipation, however, bears not only upon 
thought but upon practical life, and its progress in 
this sphere seems to accelerate as we approach the 
present day. To begin with, the individual has 
liecome more and more independent. 

(a) In ancient times slavery was defended even 
by Aristotle ; it was viewed with disfavour by the 
Stoics, while in the Roman Empire it was greatly 
mitigated by law ; it was still recognized, as, e.g., 
b 3 ' Aquinas, in the Middle Ages, and was main- 
tained even in the 19th cent, by the _ Southern 
States of N. America ; now, however, it is entirely 
abolished in Christian lands, and, outside Christen- 
dom, prevails only amongst the Muhammadans. 
But the caste system of India is for the_ lower 
classes almost worse than slavery, and in the 
United States, where slavery no longer exists, 
there still remains the negro question, as also 
the problem of conferring civil rights upon the 
liberated race under conditions which will ensure 
a proper exercise of the privilege. In fact, the 
general policy of the higher races in regard to the 
lower is one of the most formidable questions of the 
day, as it can hardly be denied that the developed 
civilization of the former, allied as it is with 
superior physical resources, has often been em- 
ployed in oppressing the latter. In these respects 
the process of emancipation still lags far behind. 

(b) The emancipation movement embraces also 
the question of women’s rights. Among ancient 
peoples the position of woman was a very limited 
one. In China her subordination to man is in line 
with the principles underlying the entire social 
order. Women, according to Confucius, are not 
easily dealt with.^ 

‘ If you are intimate with them, they will not obey ; if y'ou 
keep at too great a distance, they' are angry with you. Wonmn 
IS always dependent — as a daughter, upon her father or elder 
brother; as a widow, upon her son. She is under tuition and 
discipline to her husband.” She ought to keep within the 
house ; her duty lies there. ‘ On the higher side, she must give 
due homage to her father-in-law ; on the lower, she must serve 
her husband, and nurture her child.” 

Nevertheless, Confucius holds that marriage is 
the be-all and the end-all of mankind ; that woman 
is the paramount person in the sphere of love, and 
that reverence is her due. Certainly divorce is 
easily procured by the husband : infectious disease, 
antipathy, excessive loquacity, form sufficient 
grounds. But the man may not disown his wife 
if her parents he dead, or if, though now rich, she 
was originally poor and of mean extraction. Con- 
fucius also enjoins the care of widows. 

Nor did Buddhism, in spite of its universalism, 
place women on a level with men ; its highest 
morality demands entire abstinence from sexual 
mtercourse. Nuns, by the rules of their order, 

I Cf. SEE ill. 26, 27, 28 ; Plath, in Abhand. bayr. Akad. d. 
Wmensch., hist-pbil. Kl., csp. xiii. (1875). 


rank lower than monks. ‘ Inscrutable as the way 
of a fish in water is the nature of women, those 
thieves of many devices, with whom truth is hard 
to find’ (Chullavagga ; cf. Oldenberg, Buddha^, 
1906, pp. 169 f., 385 f.). 

In Brahmanism, again, marriage is made much 
more of : every one ought to marry. Still, accord- 
ing to the Laius of Manu, the husband is the head 
of the wife ; she must do nothing to displease him, 
even if he give himself to other loves ; and, should 
he die, she must never utter the name of another 
man. If she many again, she is excluded from 
the heaven where her first husband dwells. Un- 
faithfulness on the wife’s part is punished with 
the utmost rigour. ‘A woman is never independ- 
ent.’ She cannot inherit, and after her husband’s 
death she is subject to their eldest son. The hus- 
band may even chastise her with the bamboo-rod. 
It is Brahmanism, nevertheless, which gives us the 
saying : ‘ If the wife be made unhappy, the sacred 
fire soon dies out ; if she execrates her home, its 
end is at hand ’ {Laws of Manu). 

Among the Persians the recognized necessity of 
preserving the germ of life is in full harmony with 
their views of life in general. Marriage is, there- 
fore, reckoned a duty ; and every marriageable 
young woman must ask her parents to give her a 
husband. Chastity is well guarded, but, as in the 
Laws of Manu, the woman is subject to the man. 
Every morning the wife must nine times ask her 
husband what he wishes her to do ; she must 
honour him as the pure honours the pure. In the 
later Gatha period, however, women are more on 
an equality with men ; they are not to be excluded 
from communion with Ahura Mazda, but are to 
rank along with men in every respect. 

In Muhammadanism, women are secluded in the 
liarim. They are denied all freedom of action, 
and all participation in matters intellectual. Cer- 
tainly the Prophet raised the status of women 
above that assigned to them in ancient Arabia ; in 
particular, the woman was no longer a mere heri- 
table chattel of her deceased husband’s estate, but 
was herself capable of inheriting ; while, again, a 
free woman could not now be forced into marriage, 
and, in cases of divorce, the husband was required 
to let the wife retain what he gave her at marriage. 
Moreover, women of the upper classes might occupy 
themselves with poetry and science, and even act 
as teachers, while those of lower rank not seldom 
shared the joj's and sorrows of their husbands, as 
mistresses of their households. The mother like- 
wise must be treated with respect. Nevertheless, 
the seclusion of the harim tends to keep women in 
a subordinate position ; their intercourse with one 
another is limited, and their education is neglected, 
though in the higher orders of society their exist- 
ence is not devoid of comfort. The compulsory 
practice of veiling shows how little tliey are 
trusted. 

Among the ancient Jews polygamy still per- 
sisted, and divorce, more especially in the later 
period, was easily procured. The wife was placed 
in subjection to her husband ; still, marriage was 
reckoned honourable, and a virtuous wife was 
deemed of more value than rubies (Pr SU”®'-). The 
mother was highly esteemed, and the widow was 
regarded as a worthy object of benevolence. 

While polj-gamy was the rule among Oriental 
peoples, the case was otherwise in Greece and 
Rome. Among the Greeks women were certainly 
confined to their own apartments, and they did 
not share in the education given to men ; the only 
exception to this is found in the hetmrm of a later 
time. Yet Greece was not without cultured women, 
such as Sappho, while Penelope’s constancy and 
Antigone’s sisterly affection were proverbial. The 
I Ecclesiaeusce of Aristophanes depicts women as so 
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tar emancipated that they became a ruling power 
in the State. In the Republic Plato avouIcT have 
the State assume the task of distributing the 
Avomen amongst the men, but at the same time he 
puts them in a position of nerfect equality, insisting 
only upon their physical inferiority. NotAvith- 
standing all this, noAvever, it remains true that in 
Greece genuine intellectual intercourse Avas sought 
not in married life, but in friendship amon^t men. 

In Rome, according to the laAv of the XII Tables, 
the Avife Avas under the absolute control of the 
husband — ^like a daughter, in fact. At a subse- 
quent period, hoAvever, the matron was accorded 
a higher homage ; Avitness, c.g., the definition of 
marriage; Matrimonium est maris et fcminac 
coniunctio, omnis vitae consortium, iuris humani et 
divini communicatio (‘ Marriage is the union of 
man and Avoman, coimilete community of life, 
joint-participation in Divine and human laAv’). 
The groAving independence of Avomcn is also indi- 
cated in the laAvs regarding inheritance. Accord- 
ing to the XII Tables, Avomen could not inherit at 
all; by the Prictorian laAv they inherited in the 
third class; Justinian placed them on an equal 
footing Avith men in cases of intestacy. Fuitner, 
the right to dispose of property by AAdll, at fir.st 
denied to AVomen, Avas at length granted, in the 
event of their having detached tliemselves from 
their own family in due legal form. But the in- 
stitution of marriage Avas much impaired by the 
egoistic tendencies of Roman laAv. Celibacy be- 
came common. Women Avere alloAved no choice in 
the matter of maniage, and they had no eflectivo 
safeguards against being repudiated. Even Cicero 
put aAvay his first Avife, in order to pay his debts 
Avith the inherited property of a second. But it 
was always possible for Avomen to evade their legal 
disabilities by underhand means, and even to in- 
termeddle Avith political afl'nirs — a state of things 
attended Avith the direst moral results. 

Christianity, emphasizing from the outset the 
value of personality in the sight of God, proclaimed 
the equality of the sexes. This is shoAvn by the 
injunction regarding divorce, Avhich, recognizing 
no justification for that proceeding save porneia 
(Mt 5®* 19®), left nothing to the man’s caprice. 
The fact that the principle of equality Avas not 
pushed fortliAvith to its full consequences is due to 
the ascetic temper of the Early Church. While 
marriage Avas regarded as a symbol of the relation 
betAveen Christ and the Church (Eph 5 "-’^' **'•). St. 
Paul also vicAvs it as a safeguard against im- 
morality (1 Co 7®'®). WidoAVs took a promi- 
nent part in the life of the Early Church, and 
an order of deaconesses Avas instituted, but the 
idea of man and Avoman as complementary to each 
other Avas not urged so strongly as their equality. 
It Avas but natural, therefore, Avhen the moral 
factor Avas at length overridden by that of religion 
in the narroAver sense, that monks and nuns should 
be placed on a level, and that, in particular, as 
marriage was counted inferior to the celibacy of the 
religiosi, the distinctive character of Avomen should 
be ignored. When, further, the less estimable 
estate of marriage was made a sacrament, and 
declared to be indissoluble, the effect Avas, on the 
one hand, to subordinate the individual to the in- 
stitution and, on the other, to extrude the ethical 
element altogether. As it Avas the special pre- 
rogative of the mediceval monks to make methodi- 
cal pronouncements upon moral questions, this 
theory of marriage continued to hold its OAvn; 
though Aquinas laid stress upon the element of 
friendship betAveen man and Avife, and upon the 
woman’s freedom to marry or to remain single, 
even against the Avill of her parents ; and though 
Duns Scotus declared that matrimony Avas a more 
exacting state than monachism. While Avoman’s 


place in the marriage relation Avas thus one Avhich 
ill consorted Avith her distinctive nature, a kind of 
counterpoise Avas provided by the romantic and 
enthusiastic love Avliich inspired the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages, though its object Avas not the AA’edded 
AAufe. Chivalry, liOAvever, avos in part an expression 
of the ancient Teutonic idea that Avomen have a mys- 
terious poAver of prescience denied to men. Vir- 
ginity and maternity Avere combined in the homage 
paid to Mary, Avho represents the love and grace of 
God. Such conceptions of the female nature, hoAV- 
ever, Avere not carried into the sphere of moral 
practice ; they existed only in the imagination of 
knights-errant and monks — or of poets, such as 
Dante, Avbose Beatrice becomes his guide to heaven 
(cf. also the Vita nuova), and Petrarch, Avhose 
Laura forms the theme of his muse. This pseudo- 
spiritual severance of the visionary ideal from 
moral reality has a merely resthetic value, and 
fails to bring the true dignity of Avomen into 
definite and practical recognition. The tivo dis- 
arate A’iews regarding Avomen are just Avhat might 
c expected from the dualistic spirit of the Sliddle 
Ages — a period in Avhich religion and morality 
AA’cre not as yet in harmony, and solicitude regard- 
ing the other world led to disparagement of the 
present. 

A change in the position of women was ushered 
in at the Reformation. Married life noAV came to 
be looked upon ns the sphere in Avhich their true 
vocation avos to be realized, and its proper realiza- 
tion, moreover, Avas regarded as a mode of serving 
God. Further, divorce avos sanctioned in cases of 
adultery, and the innocent party aa’os permitted to 
marry again. But, Avhile it avos fully recognized 
that Avomnn, as a moral personality, had a right to 
a sphere of active service, yet her distinctive Aplue 
Avas no better appreciated than the value of indi- 
viduality in general. Her real independence, as 
resting upon her peculiar nature, Avas explicitly 
enunciated for the first time by J. G. Ficlite, Avho 
gave prominence to the idea that, in virtue of her 
emotional temperament, her function is to give 
herself freely for others, and that to love and to be 
loved are necessities of her nature. Schiller like- 
AA’ise extols the dignity of Avomen, holding that their 
peculiar gift lies in their ability to combine the 
moral and the gracious — in a natural harmony of 
spirit denied to men. Schlciermacher, too, attaches 
special importance to the female character, regard^ 
ing it as designed both to enrich and be enriched 
by the male, so that a true marriage is the only 
means of making good the defects of each, and of 
developing an all-round human being. It aa'OS 
Schleiermncher in particular, avIio, after the ex- 
ample of Goethe, pointed to the refining influence 
of Avomen — die Virtuosin der Gcsclligkeit — upon 
social life and morals. It is beyond question uiat 
the vindication of Avomen’s rightful status, and of 
their proper vocation in the home and in society, 
Avas due to these AA’riters. No doubt, the distmct- 
ive character of Avoman Avas urged by the Roman- 
ticists in such a one-sided Avay as to imply that for 
any given individual there is one, and only one, 
definite partner, and the institution of marriage 
Avas sapped by romantic subjectivity — 
of Goethe’s Wahlverivandtschaften — though y 
does not pander to inconstancy. Others foUoAvea 

Avith philippics against compulsory_marriage,AA'bicn, 

as Avas alleged, frequently results in the moral ana 
physical ruin of the Avoman ; Avhile, on the ot“®r 
side, Schopenhauer contended that women shorn 
be put under restriction, on the ground that 
their very nature they require a guardian, anU a 
made for obedience. 

In the process of the emancipation of Avom > 

however, the problem of the Avife eventually gav 

place to that of the unmarried, and in recent tun 
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this question has been taken in hand by ivomen 
tiiemselvcs. In Germany married life was nntil 
lately regarded as the normal vocation of women, 
but this view was obviously irrelevant in regard to 
tho^o who remained single simply because there 
are more women than men. In England the 
modem movement began with Mary Wolistone- 
craft’s Vindication of the Rights of Jroman^ (1792) 
—a work which drew its inspiration largely from 
France ; but it is rather to the whole-hearted ad- 
vocacy of J. S. ilill, half a century later, that we 
must trace recent advances in the cause of female 
emancipation, as also perhaps the present agitation 
for full political rights. ^lore particularly in the 
United States the stage has been reached where 
women no longer look upon marriage as thpir 
specific calling, but seek complete equality with 
men as a matter of principle. Endeavours are 
accordingly being made to give them access to all 
the various profcsions, in order that they may 
gain an independent footing in society; and even 
to grant them the franchise, as a step to public 
life in State and Church — in a word, to remove 
every disability of sex. When this state of things 
is appealed against by pointing to the pliysical 
difference between the sexes — a difference whieh 
reveals itself also on the mental side — the theory 
of evolution is brought into court for the purpose 
of showing that by habit, heredity, etc., women 
may in time develop those particular qualities of 
which their circumscribed position has till now 
impeded the cultivation. But in tmth the differ- 
entiating tendencies of Nature herself may well be 
regarded as depreciating such factitious develop- 
ment. We dare not disregard the inherent 
heterogeneity of the sexes. After all, marriage 
is grounded in the natural order, and any other 
career for women is but an expedient whieh, as 
adapted to her individual capacity, will, in default 
of marriage, secure for her a position of economic 
and moral indmiendenco such as a moral personal- 
ity requires. The ‘ free love ’ which some propose 
to_ substitute for marriage would differ from pro- 
stitution only in degree. ‘ Marriage reform ’ still 
lacks clear definition. The true method of emanci- 
pation is that which assigns to each sex the task 
adapted to its peculiar character and gifts, there- 
by investing it with its omi moral dignity and 
honour; and which, in particular, places women 
in a position to understand the distinctive life of 
men, and to share their interests, while men on 
their part undergo the correlative discipline. Mar- 
riage must continue to rest upon the intimate 
friendship which gains moral stability in fulfilling 
the common task of maintaining tue home and 
rearing children. 

We learn from the above outline that there has 
been a gradual advance in the emancipation of 
women, an adv-ance which is based upon a proper 
estimate of their personality, but which also tends 
to assunie deb.ased and unnatural forms Avhen 
the distinctive qualities of the sex are ignored. 
The probable result of disregarding these qualities 
would be a recnidescenco of the ancient view of 
women, viz. that they are essentially equal to 
men, though of weaker mould and, accordingly, 
of lower status — a view which was discarded only 
by allowing for the specific characteristics of 
>yomanhood, and by conceding to women a posi- 
tion of equality in keeping -vvith their specif 
gifts. 

(c) _We see a corresponding development of free- 
dom in the relation of the inal\idual to the family. 
In Rome, the law of the XII Tables invested the 
Lather with authority to sell his children, and even 
with the power of life and death ; and in the era 
of the Rcjiublic a son of full age was still under 
paternal jurisdiction in domestic matters, though 
vou V.— iS 


otherwise a free citizen. So strongly was the 
unity of the family insisted upon, that a son could 
neither possess nor acquire ind^endent property 
during his father’s lifetime.^ The procedure in 
connexion with a son’s emancipation (here we have 
the original usage of the word) was, according to 
the Xlf Tables, that the father sold his son three 
times to the so-called pater Jidudarivs, who had 
promised not to take the contract in earnest. But 
the power of the paterfamilias was circumscribed 
by use and wont. In the event_ of a_ capital 
sentence, the father invoked a family assize ; and 
eventually, in the Imperial period, even this right 
was annulled, and the father was compelled to 
carry the case to the authorities. The legal 
authority of the father over his descendants, and 
the amenability of the individxml to family juris- 
diction were still further modified by Clmstian- 
ity, which paid higher regard to the individual, 
making him more and more independent of the 
family ; while it based the family on a moral and 
emotional, rather than on a purely legal, founda- 
tion, the legal aspect being noiv attended to by 
the State. The (Jhristian principle that spiritual 
qualities are of more value than corporeal, and 
that even children, as souls in the making, are of 
infinite worth, was a condemnation of the savage 
custom of exposing weak infants — a practice de- 
fended even by the most enlightened Greek philo- 
sophers. The Christian view necessarily led to a 
restriction of the right to punish children, and to 
the civil protection of their life and health, even 
against their parents. With this we may compare 
the modem law, which prevents careless parents 
from standing in the way of their children’s 
education. 

The ideal of education upheld by the great 
thinkers of Greece was that the family should 
transfer its responsibilities to the State— a position 
natural enough in view of the defective condition 
of family life in Greece. Among Christian peoples 
the place of the State was in a measure assumed 
by the Church, which took in hand the work of 
education — an arrangement which still to some 
extent prevails in Roman Catholic countries. The 
family thus became subordinate to the Church and 
the religiosi, and education was handed over to 
the monastery and the convent. The countries of 
the Reformation, however, where the family had 
maintained its independence in a markedly higher 
degree, recognized the educative value of home 
life, as specially adapted to train the heart and 
the disposition. Provision was made, however, 
both for attaining knowledge and for developing 
talent and intelligence by the institution of public 
schools, the maintenance of which fell upon the 
State ; though in England private education was 
still recommended by Locke. The augmented 
demands for intellectual culture, and for its dis- 
semination (within limits) amongst the people at 
large— as even Luther had desiderated — practically 
made it incumbent upon the State to undertake 
the development of natural talent, and more par- 
ticularly of the mental faculties. In some coun- 
tries school-attendance was made compulsory, the 
children’s right to be educated being thus enforced 
even against the parents, while reformatories and 
industrial schools were provided by the State in 
tlie interests of children whose moral training was 
criminally neglected at home. 

In all this we discern a progressive liberation of 
the individual from the ascendancy of the family, 
though the latter by no means ceases to operate as 
a genuine educative factor. Similar progress has 
been made in regard to the aim of education. 
The conviction tliat a man’s education should be 
directed towards making him an independent 
personality has become more and more explicit. 
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Recent educational science pays special attention 
to the transition stage between youth and full 
manhood, and regards it as the definitive task of 
education that the pupil, once he has outgrown 
the discipline of home and school, should he trained 
■with a view to the attainment of his ethical 
majority. 

In this connexion Schleiermaoher draws a distinction be- 
tween aristocratic and democratic families, pointing out that 
the family relationship is much more effectively maintained In 
the former than in the latter. But he specially urges that 
parental authority on its moral side should gradually pass into 
friendship, while the filial respect he insists upon is not meant 
to exclude freedom of decision on the part of those who have 
reached maturity ; the parents, in short, shall then be no more 
than counsellors. 

Thus the family, once a legal institution, has 
become the moral community of the home, enjoy- 
ing, nevertheless, the protection of the law ; the 
rights of the individual members, especially of 
those under age, are protected by the State, even 
against the family itself ; while, in a moral and 
legal respect, increasing regard is paid to those 
who have attained maturity and independence, 
more particularly with a view to their becoming 
founders of new families. 

(d) The emancipation of the individual has also 
a social reference. In India a man is bound to his 
caste, and cannot rise above it. In China, where 
the system of caste does not prevail, the individ- 
ual’s position in the social organism is defined by 
religion and by a most elaborate ceremonialism, 
which tend to impede the spontaneity of social 
life. In regard to property, however, the condi- 
tions are more favourable, and land can he tilled 
or sold as the proprietor pleases. In ancient 
Greece social life nad not as yet freed itself from 
national life ; the individual, as Aristotle ex- 
presses it, was primarily a f<Sov ■Ko\vnKbv, while the 
theory and practice of the State set forth in the 
Dorian system of Plato’s Republic hardly left room 
for personal independence in social and economic 
relations. Nevertheless, in regard to social life, 
Greece shows a certain advance upon Brahmanic 
India, since it no longer made birth the criterion 
for participation in public life — a reform explicitly 
decreed in the laws of Solon, which, however, still 
countenanced slavery. In the period after Alex- 
ander the Great interest in the State began to 
wane before social life and friendship, which had 
been extolled by Aristotle, and especially by Epi- 
curus, in whose opinion the State was simply a 
contract for the attainment of mutual secm'ity. 
This social fellowship, however, did not embrace 
family life; it was friendship amongst men, or 
occasionally, with hetcerce. Nevertheless, the in- 
terests of the individual came gradually to the front. 

In Muhammadanism the Qur’an is the great 
authority in matters not only of religion, but of 
morality, law, and social order as well. The Pro- 
phet, or his vice-gerent, the Khalif, is invested 
■with power to regulate the tenure of property; 
the system, more particularly as regards the land, 
may be called socio-theocratic. Social life is at a 
low level, resting as it does on the separation of 
the sexes ; and, wherever a better state of things 
prevails, it is not due to Islam. 

The theocratic standpoint like^wise dominated 
social life among the Jews. But, while the land 
was regarded as belonging to God, yet the social 
and religious legislation, though not always carried 
out in practice, served to strengthen the family on 
its economic side, as is shown, for instance, by the 
regulations regarding the jubilee, the Sabbatical 
year, gleaning, etc., which were designed to avert 
utter impoverishment. With some exceptions the 
various crafts, such as tillage and cattle-rearing, 
were held in high respect. The consciousness of 
being the chosen people of God bound the Israelites 
more closely together, while the simultaneous 


festivals, the observance of the Passover, and the 
Sabbath, with its mandate of rest for man and 
beast, tended to promote the social side of family 
life. The moral import of the social and economic 
independence of the family and its head is set 
forth in the Law, and it was in view of this ethical 
end that statutory barriers were raised against 
impoverishment. 

In Rome, again, we see a certain progress in the 
realization of social independence. The long-con- 
tinued conflict between plebeians and patricians, 
the outcome of which was to equalize the two 
parties, bore rather upon political than upon social 
life ; yet it was not without significance for the 
latter, as it made clear that social privileges w'ere 
no longer to be the appanage of birth, but the 
reward of meritorious public service. The later 
period of Roman history, however, was marked by 
the formation of numerous associations, which, on 
the whole, were an expression of the desire for 
freedom in social matters; in fact, Julius Caesar 
recognized not only the ancient gilds and the 
autonomous societies, but also the independence of 
municipalities. By making life secure, and by 
giving the paterfamilias the right to dispose of his 
property, Roman law maintained a formal freedom ; 
it also guarded the right of association for social 
and religious ends. But, as those liberties were 
without ethical character, the relative enactments 
simply led to an increase of selfishness, enabling 
the privileged few to reduce the rest to penury. 

In Christianity, which so strongly emphasized 
the ethical value of personality, even property was 
viewed in a moral light, and men became aware 
that they were responsible to God in the manage- 
ment thereof. The conception of Christian equality 
in social and economic relations found expression 
first of all in a magnificent benevolence, and the 
great end of riches was believed to be relief of the 
poor. But the idea of equality in the sight of God 
had also a vast influence upon the social life of 
Christian communities. Certainly distinctions of 
class W'ere not done away with ; nevertheless, all 
were equal in the eyes of religion — a thought which 
had found expression in Stoicism, though ■jvithout 
any practical issue. Christianity also efl'ected a 
deliverance in the sphere of custom, Christians 
either breaking away from heathen practices, or 
else, as was often the case, transforming them, and 
feeling themselves individually responsible for the 
reform — a line of action urged especially by Ter- 
tullian in the one-sided, but all the more powerfm, 
appeals of his shorter ethical works, and also by 
Clement of Alexandria, who, however, 
ancient usages with a more tender hand. 
less men were then so profoundly concerned vutn 
the world to come that they retained but little 
interest in earthly goods, and social life was largely 
confined to religious intercourse. Even m the 
primitive Church we find warnings against ^^ealte 
and its perils, and in no long time it came to be 
believed that property Avas grounded in selfishness 
(Ambrose), and that voluntary poverty Avas a marie 
of superior sanctity ; Avhile, similarly, those Avho 
abancfoned the world and the family for the emsert 
or the cloister Avere held in high repute. Be it 
remarked, hoAvever, that the endeavour 
from the Avorld and to be inAvardly free from its 
enticements was itself the outgroAvth of a genuin 
emancipative movement. . , ., 

Even in the mediaeval feudal system 
class divisions, and in the system of trade gu 
Avhich prevailed in the cities, there greAV pP 
reneAved interest in social life, the general tr 
of which was likeAvise favourable te 
security. NotAvithstanding a man s cl^®® , • 
abilities and his dependence upon his md, an 
spite of frequent conflicts betAveen the var 
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ranks of society, his economic freedom was pro- 
moted by the expansion of agriculture, commerce, 
and the industrial arts. The peasantry, too, had 
access to tribunals established on their behalf; 
and, while the gilds frequently imposed restric- 
tions upon freedom of action, they also atibrded 
protection and security. 

As against the Church’s authority over the 
individual, the Reformation asserted the ‘ freedom 
of a Christian man ’ as the watchword^ of personal 
liberty, thereby universalizing, on religious ground, 
the advantages which, on social and political 
ground, the powerful had arrogated to themselves 
m the previous centu^. Moreover, the Reforma- 
tion, affirming on principle the moral dignity of 
labour and of the secular calling, laid the founda- 
tion of a new organization of society, which was 
wrought out in subsequent centuries. Luther’s 
contention tliat wages should be proportionate to 
work has a wonderfully modem ring. Then the 
Mercantile System, laying stress upon manufac- 
tures, commerce, and the use of money (in place of 
barter), helped to facilitate the transport or goods, 
the process being furthered also by the Physiocrats, 
who, notivithstanding the importance they assigned 
to agriculture, yet contended for complete freedom 
of trade, made war upon gilds. Government con- 
cessions, and the burdens of the peasantry, and 
thereby helped to forward the liberty of the subject. 
Finally, Adam Smith and his school, repudiating 
the compulsory element in the gilds, and advocat- 
ing open competition, set the seal upon individual 
freedom, and their investigations were doubly im- 
portant from the fact that, as regards both the 
acquisition of property and the liberty of the 
subject — matters in which they had the support of 
the pbilosopliy of Natural Law from the tune of 
Locke — they bore upon the natural foundations 
of society, and served to assign to the individual 
his rightful place in the larger system of national 
and international life. In the French Revolution, 
the principles of freedom and equality advocated 
by Natural Law brought about the abrogation of 
innumerable privileges, and the emancipation of 
the ‘third estate.’ But the weak point in the 
movement was the people’s lack of moral prepara- 
tion, and the failure to recoraize natural differences 
among men. The general rights of man, which 
from the relimous point of view are based upon the 
equality of all before God, but which were traced 
by the Revolutionists to men’s equality in the eyes 
or moral and civil law, were urged so ruthlessly, 
that the actual disparitj’’ of men in their moral, 
mental, and physical qualities was ignored. 

While the principle of open competition freed 
the individual from the limitations of his class and 
his trade, yet the new system of production, with 
the requirement of capital, introduced fresh diffi- 
culties, the solution of which has been undertaken 
by Socialism. Socialism (g.u.) begins by recomiz- 
ing tbe_ actual inequalities of men, tracing tliese 
not to diversities of natural gift — this being assumed 
rather to be equal in all — but to disparities in the 
possession of productive capital. Though an open 
door has been set before the individual, and the 
obstacles to the development of his faculties cleared 
away ; though equal political rights have been 
conceded to all, and the class distinctions which 
stood in the way of social advancement removed ; 
of what ai'ail is it all, asks the Socialist, if men 
have no choice but to enter the lists of competition 
with unequal resources 1 The individual’s depend- 
ence upon capital must, therefore, be brought to 
an end if his emancipation is ever to be complete ; 
and this object is to be attained by making pro- 
ductive capital a national asset. In order to give 
pracrical effect to the idea, it is proposed to turn 
the State into a great industrial company, which 


would OTarantee to every man the due remunera- 
tion of liis labour. In point of fact, however, sue!) 
an emancipation would result in the loss of personal 
freedom ; and, as the worker would then possess 
no capital, hut gain at most sufficient wages — in 
the form of work-certificates— to procure him the 
means of enjoyment, the system would but pander 
to the selfish desire for happiness, and check the 
impulse to produce, which thrives only where it is 
free. We must, nevertheless, recomize that both 
the policy of open competition, umich emanated 
from England, and the Socialistic movement, which 
first arose in Prance, were prompted by the spirit 
of emancipation ; only, these movements are con- 
cerned with the material rather than with the 
moral side of man’s nature, and with what is com- 
mon to all rather than with the peculiar qualities 
of the individual. A higher respect is, therefore, 
due to those who emphasize the ethical aspect of 
the social problem and the ethical significance of 
property, and who desiderate a true personal 
mdependence, guaranteed by such a system of 
ownership as would enable each to discharge his 
proper function in the social organism, and, so far 
as possible, remove that financial servitude which 
keeps him from fulfilling his vocation as a man and 
as an individual. A similar object is aimed at by 
the renascent tendency to form corporate societies 
standing midway between the individual and the 
State — societies in which a man may act as a 
voluntary member, and from which he derives a 
certain support and security. A practical attempt 
to deliver the working man from the power of 
capital is made by the Trade Unions, which secure 
a proper representation of his interests, and treat 
with capitalists and their combinations upon equal 
terms. Again, provision is made in Germany for 
old age and sickness by compulsory insurance, 
while in Great Britain old age pensions are now 
paid by the State, and there and in America the 
same purpose is served in part by funds accumu- 
lated independently of the State, The emancipa- 
tion of factory- workers, miners, and rural labourers 
is sought in ameliorative legislation. 

The emancipation movement makes itself felt in 
the sphere of social intercourse precisely as in that 
of economics. Social intercourse is regulated by 
custom ; and here also a beginning has been made 
with that levelling process which looks to the worth 
of personality as such, 'While formerly distinctions 
of rank were rigorously observed, in modern times 
the sense of equality has been intensified by inter- 
national intercourse, by the recognition of human 
rights and of the ethical value of labour in 
general ; and this manifests itself in the reject 
and courtesy shown even to social inferiors. It is, 
of course, true that this tendency towards the 
democratization of society is counteracted by a 
tendency towards difierentiation, Avhich is con- 
stantly splitting society into new and mutually 
exclusive groups. But, as the various ranks are 
arranged no longer according to birth, hut accord- 
ing to occupation or profession, there may grow up 
in the professions themselves an ethic and etiquette 
whiph do away with the distinction of birth, while, 
again, the equal respect paid to the several pro- 
fessionS| — the moral value set upon work in general 
— practically opens to every man the door of any 
callingfor which he may be qualified, and so break.s 
donm the rigidity of professional caste. Both of 
tliese modifications may have an effect upon custom, 
and in this respect, too, modern society exhibits a 
movement towards the emancipation of the lower 
classes from the thraldom or their position — a 
movement which has made most headway in the 
United States. Recent ethics has made it increas- 
ingly clear, however, that custom is not a thing 
fixed and stable, but is ever being moulded afresh 
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by the action of individuals, and that every man 
shares in the responsibility for its right develop- 
ment. 

Coming now to the larger communities, the State 
and the Church, we find the process of emancipa- 
tion at work in various forms. It may manifest 
itself in the relation between the individual and 
either of these communities, or, again, in the 
I’elation of these communities to each other. 

(e) First of all, as regards the tie between the 
individual and the Church, we must distinguish 
between countries like Judtea and Persia, where 
there was a national religion established by law, 
and where every citizen was bound to conform to 
its authority, alike in belief and in practice, and 
countries like Greece and Home, where religion 
was, indeed, a matter of the State, but where no 
pressure was put upon a man so long as he did not 
overtly violate the sacred institutions. In Rome, 
the devotees of the religiones licitcc were allowed 
absolute liberty, on condition that they observed 
the worship of the Emperor; while in Greece it 
was possible for a free philosophical religion to 
develop from the popular cults. Christianity was 
at first a voluntary association of believers, in 
which every man could act a part congenial to his 
gifts ; but in process of time it was transformed 
into an infallible school of doctrine, a sanctuary 
through which salvation flowed, a seminary which 
prepared men for heaven. The Roman Church, in 
particular, insisted upon the spiritual incapacity of 
the people, and held all its members in thrall to its 
dogma and its discipline alike. The emancipation 
of the individual really began with the Reforma- 
tion, which made the personal assurance of salva- 
tion, the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, a 
matter of superlative moment, and regarded the 
Church asprincipaliter the community of believers. 
But the Churches of the Reformation had their 
own fixed Confessions and Litiu-gies, and presently 
came to take their stand upon the infallibility of 
Scripture. In no long time, therefore, personal 
liberty fell again into abeyance, and all the more 
completely that the task of maintaining doctrinal 
purity was practically handed over to the State. 
At length, however, under the influence of modem 
philosophy, and of natural and historical science, 
the religious spirit wrenched itself free from ecclesi- 
astical authority ; the Church itself became the 
subject of critical inquiry, and the system of 
National Churches was partly superseded by the 
policy of public tolerance for all religious com- 
munities. It is, again, the United States which 
has made most prp^^ress in the latter direction, for 
there the indiviciial may choose at will among the 
various denominations, and move as he pleases 
from one to <s^qther ; though, on the other hand, 
diverse tendencies ■within the various communities 
themselves a '/less mllingly tolerated. In Europe 
the system pri-vileged Established Churches is 
still very ge<Jeral — Churches which more or less 
strenuously „'#iiaintain their traditional worship, 
doctrine, anv'’Uisage, and hold their members in a 
position of de^ndence. Yet within these Churches 
we find varioife. types of thought existing side by 
side, more esp^is.Ily in the Protestant communities 
of Germany a^ S witzei’Iand, and in the CJiurch of 
England t and^ligic’^s freedom broadens out more 
and more, thou^ not altogether without opposi- 
tion. It is wort^ special note that the right of 
the individual to part according to his abilities 
in reforming the ¥hurch from -within is more and 
more recognized. 

(f) Again, the sAere of individual participation 
in the national 7 i/ 4 %ns been gradually enlarged. 
The great monarchi^of the East — Babylon and 
Egypt— gave the mas^of the people no voice in 
the control of public ^nirs. True, the Greek 


States and the Roman Republic obliged their 
citizens to take part in the government, but the 
enfranchised classes were small in number, and 
their privileges were subject to the condition that 
the State should superintend their moral training. 
As a matter of fact, it was the feudal State of tlte 
Middle Ages that made a beginning with personal 
enfranchisement mth respect to the law, and -with 
the people’s right to vote supplies — witness the 
English Magna Charta of 1215 ; to the same period 
we must also trace a weakening of the central 
authority by the growing independence of terri- 
torial and local rulers — a state of matters exempli- 
fied by the condottieri of Italy. To these signs of 
progress we must add the nascent theories of 
Natural Law, according to which the State derived 
its authority from the people, as was held by 
Occam and others. The severance between social 
and national life which is gradually being effected 
in the modem world is an index of the increasing 
prestige of the individual and the class in relation 
to the State. Finally, comparing the views of 
Natural Law held by a man like Locke with 
ancient theories of the State, we see how great an 
advance has been made in the matter of personal 
interests ; for, according to Locke, the function of 
the State is merely a legal one, viz. to protect the 
individual and the family in life and property. 

Reference must also be made to the view that 


the State is based upon a contract of its citizens, 
and that, accordingly, its part is to act in their 
interests. The J'rench Revolution was an attempt 
to carry out the principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and to abolish the privileges of the 
favoured classes; and since then most European 
countries have adopted constitutions which not 
merely compel the citizen to obey and to pay taxp, 
but also enable him to take a greater or smaller 
share in the national life by the e.xercise of Ins 
vote. Schleiermacher in his Politik puts the 
matter thus : government on the one hand and 
subordination on the other should be shared by 
all, every man being in one aspect a ruler, and 
in another a subject ; while W. von Humboldt, in 
his work entitled Ueber die Grenzen der Wirksam- 
keit eines Staates, makes it incumbent upon the 
State to furnish the strongest possible guarantee 
of the citizen’s right to free_ self-development. 
When we consider the expansion of the leading 
States of to-day, and the share in their govern- 
ment which is nevertheless guaranteed in varying 
measure to their inhabitants, we see what an 
advance has been made upon ancient condition.s ; 
for, after all, the democracies of old correspond 
rather with the oligarchies of modem times. 
Once more, it is the United States which has gone 
furthest in applying the principle of Mrsonai 
liberty, inasmuch as, on the one hand, the Govern- 
ment has its functions circumscribed, no ‘O^ger 
holding the citizen in tutelage, while, on the otjie , 
every citizen is free to take a part in public u . 
At the same time, the experience of that 
shows that civil emancipation requires a cert 
standard of education in the citizens, and 
necessary complement is compulsory school atte 
ance. In Europe, on the other hand, ® ... 
especially in countries ivhere the monarchy s 
bears a despotic and autocratic character, 've 
a growing tendency to Anarchy (Q-v.), maniies g 
itself either in a nihilistic onslaught . 

existing organization of society, or in the sulwe 
theoriesof thinkers like Tolstoi, who would , 

all State authority in favour of the freely , 

love of one’s fellow-man. Certainly the - 

for personal participation in the „ 

one’s country, to which at the same time obe , . 
must be rendered, is to be found alone in 
of moral self-determination : in fact, the gr 
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of the sense of moral responsibility ainon^t the 
people, and of their respect for tlie constitution 
and the law, forms an accurate index of their 
capacity for a responsible share in the national 
administration. Accordingly, in reference to the 
French Revolution, Schiller and other German 
writers maintained that the nation which would 
take its destiny into its oum hands must possess 
an inwrought moial character, lest liberty of action 
should degenerate into pure caprice and unreason. 
Similarly, it was Kant’s conviction of the ethical 
value of' personality — the idea of moral autonomj' 
—which led him to urge that free moral action 
was based upon law, and that a legally constituted 
State was essential to the realization of moral 
freedom. Since in the modem State the first 
principle of legal administration is the equality of 
all before the law ; since punishment has lost much 
of its fomier barbarity, and is designed mainly to 
preserve law and order ; since the State makes it 
us task to protect the common rights of man, and 
since this protection covers not only life and 
property, but al=o liberty of conscience, of thought, 
of inquiry, and the freedom of the press ; we may 
regard it as certain that the law-abiding citizen 
may claim public protection for his most sacred 
interests, whether material or spiritual, and may 
look upon the law as the sponsor of his absolute 
right to cultivate bis mental and physical faculties 
to tlie best of his ability. Perhaps the South 
American Republics afford the most striking 
illustration of how little is gained by a purely 
formal freedom, i.c. a freedom unsupported by 
that moral responsibility which manifests itself in 
unconditional reverence for the law — not that the 
law need be regarded as incapable of improvement 
or as unalterably and finally fixed, but it ought to 
be obeyed so long as it stands. This aspect of the 
matter was admirably set forth by Schleiermaoher 
when he said that the most perfect form of national 
life is that in which freedom as such is never 
sought after. 

Ig) The emancipation of the State from the Chvrch 
comes into consideration only in cases where the 
former has been dominated by the latter. In 
antiquity the two communities, the political and 
the religious, were as a rule too closely identified 
for any attempt on the part of the former to free 
itself fi-om the latter. In Egjqit the State passed 
under the ascendancy of the priesthood in the 
period of the Theban domination. Amenhotep 
rv. transferred his court from Thebes to Tell ei- 
Amama, and sought to throw off the priestly 
power and even to introduce, on his own initiative, 
a solar monotheism, letting himself be worshipped 
as the reflexion of the sun. This drastic proceed- 
ing, however, proved ineffective, and gave place to 
an absolute theocracy, the priesthood again gaining 
the upper hand in the Ethiopian a5'nasty. A 
similar movement manifests itself in the Jewish 
theocracy, as when Saul set himself in opposition 
to Samuel, while David came to the throne as the 
true theocratic king. In Greece the State was in 
no way subject to the hierarchy, save at Delphi, 
where for a time the constitution was theocratic, 
while in Rome the religious interest was really 
subordinate to the political. Once the Christian 
Church in the Western Empire had become a 
power co-ordinate with the State, Augustine laid 
the foundations of a theory which actually exalted 
the theocratic community above the civil, and the 
Middle Ages witnessed an attempt to carry the 
theory into practice. 

,, The Church, it was declared, fulfils a higher function than 
the State : the latter has to do with the terrena feUcitat, the 
lonner with eternal salvation. The secular purpose of tbo 
state can, therefore, be consecrated only when the civil power 
places itself at the disposal of the religious. Views of this 
tenor, aiming at the ascendancy of the Church, come more and 


more into vogue until the rise of Jesuitism. Indications of the 
movement had begun to show themselves in the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals, at the Synod of Paris (A.n. 819), tho de InsMutione 
Regia of John of Orleans, and the Constiliilio of Odo of Cantcr- 
buiy. While Aquinas, in hisdcIfC( 7 iminePrinciptini,apparentIy 
assigns an independent position to the State, he nevertheless 
holds that, ns the Church has tho superior function, tho civil 
power roust give wav whenever the Church so enjoins, and also 
that the Church itself must in all cases decide when its own 
higher interests iustily such a demand. In fact, the prevailing 
idea of the Middle Ages was that the Church and the fatale were 
as sun and moon, the latter deriving its light from the former. 
In the reign of Ludwig of Bavaria this view was maintained in 
the Summa de Pcieslate Ecclesice of Augustinus Triumphus, as 
also in the Summa de Ptanctu Bcclence of Alvarus Pclagius, 
the Spanish Franciscan. The Jesuits contended that_ all 
authority belongs primordially to the Church, which receives 
the same directly from God, ivhereas the power of the State is 
wholly derii ed from the people. Endeavours to carry out these 
theories In face of the Imperial authority were made by 
Gregory vii., who was filled with the ideals of the Clugniac 
order, and also by Innocent iii., while Boniface viil. even claimed 
the nght to parcel out territory by a stroke of the pen. Tlie 
State was gravely imperilled in Its own domain by the spiritual 
jurisdiction and the sway of the priests as exercised in the 
confessional. Above all, the Church’s claim to release the 
subject from an oath given to an unbeliever— some refractory 
ruler, let us say— and even to depose princes, was a standing 
menace to the sovereignty of the State. 

Such views, howeier, did not even then pass unchallenged. 
For one thing, the Saxon and Salic emperors, down to Henry iv., 
deemed themselves the guardians of the Church, while the 
Hohenstaufens, especially Frederick I. and Frederick ii. — the 
latter in his Sicilian Laws— tried to emancipate the State from 
the Church; for another, writer after writer took up tho 
controversy in defence of the State’s rights. Early in the 9th 
cent., for instance, Abbot Smaragdusof Verdun, in his de Via 
Regia, spoke of the king ns the earthly counterpart of God ; 
Henry iv. found a champion in the Italian jurist Petrus Crassus ; 
while Fredenck ii. in his own Letters upheld the national 
prerogative, and had tho support of Peter of Vincis and Thnddseus 
of Sucssa. Dante's de ilonarchia had a similar end In view. 
In the time of Ludwig of Bavaria the independence of the 
State was still more strenuously advocated by the Franciscan 
William ol Occam, by Mnrsillus of Padua in his Defensor Pacts, 
by Ixiopold of Babenburg in his Tractatus de Jttnbus Regni et 
Imperii- and in Fiance, in the time of Philip iv., the cause 
was maintained by Dubois in his de Recuperaiione Terra Sancla. 
As against the assumptions of tho Church, Machiavelli asserted 
the absolute independence of tho State; ns against tho idea of 
the universal empire, he advocated the unity ot tho Italian 
nation, though ail he claimed for tho State was its supremacy 
In regard to its finance and its external power and prosperity. 

The emancipation of the State from the Church 
in countries dominated by Roman Catholicism can 
come about only through conflict with the Church 
iteeif. Even to tlie present day the Roman Catholic 
Church claims to be absolutely supremo in all 
questions which it regards ns beanng upon its 
interests — a contention which finds frank expression 
in tho Syllabus of Pius ix. The result is that, 
whenever a Roman Catholic State unfetters itself 
from ecclesiastical bondage, it assumes an openly 
irrelimous character: the views of Machiavelli 
afford a typical illustration. But, as it is impossible 
that a people can live permanently without religion, 
Roman Catholic nations tend to pursue a policy of 
vacillation between the two extremes : on the one 
hand, an irreligious and secular standpoint, where 
there is no concern for anything but material 
prosperity, and, on the other, a position of subjection 
to the Church ; Spain and France furnish instances 
(cf. Concordat). The liberation of the political 
from the ecclesiastical interest can in fact attain a 
permanent footing only when the State aims at 
something higher than material prosperi^ and 
enjoyment, and when at the same time the Church 
coniines itself to spiritual affairs, and is concerned 
solely with the fostering of the religious life. The 
i numerous tentative statements of tliis conception 
made in the Middle Ages, as, e.g., by Fredenck i. 

I of Hohenstaufen, Dante, William of Occam and 
I his allies, could win no real acceptance while the 
I Church remained unreformed, as was shown in the 
case of Fiance, which had to renounce the ancient 
Galilean liberties of Louis ix. in favour of modem 
Ultraniontanism, and is now endeavouring to free 
itself from the latter, Cf. art. Erastianism. 

In tho process of emancipation of State from 
Church, a crucial and epoch-making stage was 
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reached at the Reformation. The Church’s function 
was now in principle limited to the religious 
nurture of the soul ; the Church itself was viewed 
as the community of faith. It was, therefore, 
impossible for the Church to obstruct the State, as 
the latter too had a Divine commission — to foster 
justice, to maintain order, to ensure liberty of 
moral action on the basis of law. In point of fact, 
as the individual depended no longer upon the 
Church’s mediation, but could win the assurance 
of salvation for himself, and as he recognized that 
he had been elected to realize himself as a free 
moral agent, and thus to become something more 
than a passive unit in the national life, his new-born 
conviction was really an augury not only of his 
own personal liberty as a citizen, but also of the 
emancipation of the State itself. Calvinism, which 
interpreted the consciousness of election to life as 
an incitement to moral practice, was marvellously 
adapted to endow the nations with a freedom based 
upon personal responsibility, and thereby to procure 
the liberation of the State from the Churcn, as is 
well shown in the history of Calvinistic lands. 

(A) Finally, we must consider th& emancipation 
of the Church from the State. In ancient Greece 
and Rome the civil power was paramount in 
religious things ; religion was, in fact, an aliair of 
the State. This is still the case in China, where 
the machinery of government is regarded as a 
Divine manifestation, and where the moral and 
religious training of the peojple is in the hands of 
public officials. Within Christendom, too, the 
Eastern Church was subject to the State ; doctrine 
was a State concern, and was frequently enforced 
by Government authority. The Donatist con- 
troversy turned not only upon the idea of the 
Church, hut upon the Church’s liberation from 
State control (see Donatists). While the mediieval 
Roman Church claimed the right to dominate the 
State, it was rather the Byzantian principle which 
re-emerged in Lutheran countries at the Reforma- 
tion : it was held that the State, as a Christian 
entity, ought to concern itself even with the defence 
of the faith ; and the territorial principle cujus 
regio ejus rcligio held its own for a time. Once 
more, however, it was Calvinism that upheld 
religious liberty against the usurpations of the 
State; witness the history of Holland, Scotland, 
and the United States. These countries actually 
carried out the idea that religion, being a matter 
of the inmost heart, should in no way be constrained 
by the civil power — a principle which, it is true, 
had been strongly advocated in Reformation times 
by dissenters like Denk and Sebastian Frank. 
Even the system of Established Churches was set 
aside, notably in the Unitod States. It Avas held 
tlmt the Churches should be quite independent of 
the State, requiring nothing from it save legal 
protection : only on these conditions could the 
freedom of the Church as asocielas fidei be realized. 
Certainly, were the Churches to attempt to suppress 
freedom, and to dragoon the people to accept their 
formula;, the civil poAver AV'ould be called upon to 
safeguard the liberty of the subject, since it is of 
the very essence of a free Church that the members 
should belong to it A'oluntai-ily, and should not be 
coerced in any Avay. The outcome of such a free- 
dom is tliat the religious spirit unfolds itself in the 
most varied forms. State Churches, in fact, can 
compete in this respect AA’ith voluntarj- Churches 
only by admitting a Avide variety in their doctrine 
and practice. Cf. art. Era.stianism. 

(t) Bare mention may also be made of the fact 
that emancipation is understood hy some in an 
absolute sense, i.e. as personal liberty without any 
gualif cation whatever. Such freedom is conceded 
to the man of genius, as, e.g., by Romantic Avriters 
like Schlegel— in his theory of Irony ; or to the I 


man of poAver, as in Nietzsche’s Herrenmoral. But 
aU this really amounts to an emancipation fron> 
morality — a condition ‘beyond gooci and evil.’ 
Such an emancipation, like the Solipsism of Max 
Stirner’s Der Einzige und scin Eigcntum (Leipzi" 
1893), is sheer delusion. 

_ 3 . Moral and religious bearings of emancipa- 
tion. -—From the foregoing survey Ave see hoAv 
emancipation has broadened out more and more, 
manifesting itself noAV as the liberation of thought) 
noAv as the deliverance of the individual from the 
bondage of society and of organized communities, 
and again as the liberation of one community from 
another, each exhibiting a groAving sense of its 
peculiar function, and striving to fulfil the same 
in its oAvn Avay. It is admitted by tlio various 
schools of thought — Avhetherasa subject for blame 
or for praise — that the process of emancipation is 
in the last resort the supersession of authority by 
autonomy. In this striving after freedom many 
read hostility to religion, a tendency to break 
aAvay from the Divine government, the atomizing 
and levelling of society, the groAvth of the notion 
that justice is to be determined solely by the in- 
dividual (Avho appropriates Avhat rights he can), 
the imminent dissolution of discipline and order- 
all ending at length in moral chaos. To others, 
hoAvever, as to J. G. Fichte for instance, the real 
tenor of the process seems to consist in the trans- 
mutation of authority into liberty, of natural gifts 
into qualities personally acquired .and developed, 
of tradition into freedom of thought and act; in 
the ceaseless renovation of communities— not as 


dead institutions but as living organisms— by the 
unobstructed effort of their members ; and in the 
groAving capacity of each separate community to 
undertake and execute its specific Avork, Avitfiout 
alien interference, but Avith its OAvn resources, and 
according to the principles of its constitution— no 
community having authority over any other, but 
each being supreme Avithin its oAvn domain, and 
each in reality best serving the interests of the rest 
by attending to its oAvn affairs. 

It is a fact beyond question that the human 
personality must possess the moral right to express 
itself in action, and is, therefore, entitled te a 
measure of emancipation adyuate thereto. Moral 
personality has tAvo sides. There is first of all the 
universal side, in virtue of Avhich every man ought 
to have an equal right to practical self-expression, 
and upon this postulate rest the general rimits of 
man asserted by the advocates of Natural Loav— 
including not merely protection of life and property, 
but freedom of conscience and thought as Avell. 
Then there is the individual side, Avhich postulates 
that each person, as such, should possess the nglit 
to develop his special talents in his oAvn Avay nor 
is he to be levelled to the general average of society, 
as is demanded by certain schools of Socialism, it 
is clear, nevertheless, that an emancipation of tiie 
individual issuing in a ruthless self-assertion at tiio 
cost of others Avould subvert the real rights of too 
latter, Avhile, as a matter of fact, men are 
to AA’ork as complementary to one another. It i- , 
therefore, of capital importance that an J 
ment be made betAveen the general righte of mo 
personality and the right of the individual to 
lor himself. Every human being must be ii® 
act in his proper vocation, and must at tlio 
time pay due regard to the corresponding rigiir 
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in tlje continuous renovation of the communities 
tliemselves ; emancipation is, therefore, necessary 
as a means to that end. Again, however, tlie 
various communities must preserve a certain con- 
tinuity, must demand that recognition he given hy 
the indiridual to tlie constitution and order Avithout 
which the5* could not exist. Hence there emerges 
once more the need of an adjustment, the condition 
of Avhich is that, Avhile tlie existent economy of 
these communities is treated Avith respect, it shall 
leave room for deA'elopment and reform, and con- 
sequently for efforts directed thereto, such progress 
shaping its course according to the distinctive 
character of the several communities. 

Finally, as regards the interrelations of the 
various communities, it is required that each of 
these shall possess such a measure of freedom _as 
AvUl enable it to develop according to its o\vn prin- 
ciples, and to do justice to its specific aim and 
object. But, since none of these communities is 
absolutely independent, since, in fact, they circum- 
scribe one another, they must enter into mutual 
relations. So far as their external aotmties are 
concerned, the province of each must be delimited 
in such a Avay as to obviate the possibility of 
collision Avith any other. This end is secured by 
the laAA', the guardian of Avhioh is the State, Avhile 
it is the State likeAvise Avhich must guarantee the 
complete liberty required by each community in 
the Avorking out of its peculiar task. 

In a AA’ord, emancipation is a necessary moment 
in that liberation of the moral personality and the 
moral community Avithout A\-hieh they cannot ade- 
quately realize their appropriate moral end. But 
this fact also indicates the limit of the process, viz. 
that the individual and the community alike must 
regard themselves os each haA'ing a place in the 
Avhole moral organism, and as Avorking toAvards 
the Highest Good, or — in terms of religion — the 
Kingdom of God. Emancipation taken as an end- 
in-itself, and as the repudiation of moral respon- 
sibility, is Averse than useless, and results in moral 
chaos ; but, if avo regard it as a means of setting 
the moral powers free for action, so that tliey may 
most efficiently contribute their special quota to 
the realization of the Avhole ethical process, then 
emancipation is seen to be a demand of the moral 
laAV itself. 
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. -A-* Dornek. 

EMERSON. — 1 . Life and writings. — Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, essayist, poet, and the most 
famous representative of the Transcendentalist 
school of thought in Ncav England, Avas bom, the 
third of seven children, in Boston, Mass., on 25th 
May 1S03. His father, "William Emerson, Avas 


minister of the First Church (Unitarian) in Boston ; 
his mother, Ruth Haskins, Avas a Avoman of strong 
and gracious character. Emerson took a genuine 
pride in his descent from a long line of Christian 
ministers. It gave him ‘a certain normal piety, 
a levitical education ’ ; he counted^ hiniself happy 
in haAung a star Avhicli rained on him influences of 
ancestral religion. His aunt, Mary Moody Emer- 
son, did much to shape his character and thought 
— ‘ the kind aunt Avhose cares instructed my youth, 
and whom may God reAvard ! ’ 

He Avas educated at the Boston Grammar School 
and Latin School, and then at Harvard, Avhere he 
graduated Avithout any great distinction in 1821, 
tAVO of his brothers proving much more brilliant 
than he. The family circumstances being strait- 
ened by his father’s early death, he had to teach 
in a school in order to help himself through college, 
and again after graduation ; but it Avas a task in 
Avhich he Avas not happy, feeling himself shy and 
aAvlcAvard, ‘ toiling through this miserable employ- 
ment AA'ithout even the poor satisfaction of dis- 
charging it Avell.’ His thoughts turned towards 
the Christian ministry. A month before he came 
of age he Avrote : ‘ I deliberately dedicate my time, 
my talents, and my hopes to the Churcli.’ He 
studied theology at the Harvard Divinity School, 
AA'as approved as a preacher in 1826, and in 1829 
AA'us settled as colleague-minister of the Second 
Church in Boston. This chapter in his history 
was not to be a long one. He gradually conquered 
the cliest Aveakness Avhich at first made public 
speaking difficult. But in 1832 he resigned his 
charge, feeling that he could no longer consoien- 
tiou^y administer the Lord’s Supper in the accus- 
tomed form. His grounds Avere partly those of 
criticism and interpretation — he did not think that 
Christ designed a perpetual commemoration Avith 
the help of symbols ; and partly those of personal 
taste and experience : 

■This mode o4 commemoratinp Christ is not suitable to me. 
Thut is reason enouph why 1 sliould abandon it. ... I will love 
him os a glorified friend, after the free way of friendship, and 
not pay him a etifl sign of respect, os men do those whom they 

fear.* 

In other ways he felt that in the pulpit, and amid 
the accepted traditions of Avorship, his AA’ings Avere 
bound. Tliis year he AATote in his Journal : 

‘I have sometimes thought that, in order to be a good 
minister, it was necessary to leave the ministry. The pro- 
fession is antiquated. In an altered age we worship in the 
dead forms of our forefathers.’ 

The same year tliere occurred the death, from 
consumption, of his young wife, Ellen Louisa 
Tucker, Avhoin he had married in 1829. Thus set 
free from all ties, he paid his first visit to Europe 
(described in the beginning of English Traits), and 
returned to America to Avrite and lecture, some- 
times also preaching as occasion offered. In 1834 
he settled at Concord, occupying first for some 
years the ‘ Old Manse,’ made famous hy HaAvthome, 
and in 1835 married Lidian Jackson (d. 1892). For 
a time he preached on Sundays to the Church in 
East Lexington, bub more and more he felt that 
the lecture-platform Avas his real pulpit, and in 
1838 he gave up preaching. None of his sermons 
has been published except that on the Lord’s 
Supper, preached at the time of his resignation 
from his Boston charge ; hut Ave may judge of the 
tone and quality of his preaching from many pas- 
sages in nis essays and lectures, in Avhich the 
preacher reappears scarcely disguised. There are 
many_ testimonies to the sAA'eetness of his A’oice, 
the dignity and sincerity of his manner, and the 
beauty of his language in preaching and in prayer. 
But probably his preacliing, like his poetry, ap- 
pealed to a select circle. 

The clearest light on these earlier years, and 
indeed one of the most valuable means aa’c possess 
‘ for the knowledge of the essential Emerson, has 
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recently been given in the long-delayed publica- { 
tion of bis private Journal, edited by his son and 
grandson. Four volumes have, so far, been issued, 
covering the years 1820-38. Early in life he began 
a notebook system, one chief purpose of which 
was, apparently, to enrich his conversation and 
deliver him from ‘cheap, extemporaneous, draggle- 
tail dialogue.’ He included quotations ■\raicli 
had impressed him; his own comments on these 
and other matters; extracts from letters written 
by him and to liim, especially from his correspond- 
ence mth his aunt Mary ; and all the spontaneous 
overflow of his mind according to the outlook and 
feeling of the moment. It was, in part, a deliberate 
literary exercise as well as a storehouse of memories 
and seed-thoughts, as when he took a fancy to imi- 
tate for a time the Rambler or Spectator. This 
Journal was the foundation of his published wait- 
ings, and contains the rough-he^vn outlines of some 
of his most famous utterances. The whole is of 
the most intense interest as a revelation of the 
man. The lover of Nature is here continually — 
and the indomitable optimist, except at a certoin 
youthful period of ill-health and depression. Here 
are the gravity and dignity that gave to bo many 
of his later utterances an oracular and prophetic 
tone ; ‘ Why has my motley diary no jokes ? Be- 
cause it is a soliloquy, and every man is grave 
alone.’ Here are hints of the remoteness and 
reserve which were characteristic to the end : 
‘Aristocracy is a good sign ... no man would 
consent to live in society if he was obliged to admit 
everybody to his house that chose to come-’ Here 
is his own confession of the wayward and discon- 
nected thinking which some of his critics have 
regarded as his chief defect : ‘ My wayward Ima- 
gination. ... I have come to the close of the 
sheets which I dedicated to the Genius of America, 
and notice that I have devoted nothing in my book 
to any peculiar topics which concern my country,’ 
Here may be traced the beginning of the Sweden- 
borg influence, which left so deep a mark upon 
him, especially in its feeling for the unity of 
Nature and its foreshadowing of the idea of Evo- 
lution; it reached him first through a 44-page 
pamphlet, entitled The Growth of Mind (Boston, 
1826), by Sampson Reed, a young apothecary. The 
pamphlet does not contain much that would now 
arrest attention, but to Emerson it had the ‘aspect 
of a revelation.’ But the most interesting ingre- 
dient in the Journal is the youthful anticipation of 
doctrines of wliich, in later years, he was to be the 
prophet. The Essay on Compensation is here in 
germ. When he was 22 he Avrote : 

‘ I say that sin is ignorance, that the thief steals from himself, 
that he who practises fraud is himself the dupe of the fraud he 
practises : that whoso borrows runs in his own debt, and whoso 
gives to another benefits himself to the same amount.’ i 
The doctrine of self-reliance is equally prominent ; 
cf. this {cet. 20): ‘I see no reason Avhy I should 
bow my head to man, or cringe in my demeanour.’ 
This, again, in a letter to his aunt, anticipates his 
frequent championship of the individual soul, its 
rights and dignities ; 

‘ I hold fast to my old faith, that to each soul is a solitary 
law, a several universe. The colours to our eyes may be 
different,— your red may be my green. My innocence to one of 
more opportunity shall be guilt.’ 

So we Avatch in these volumes the gradual unfold- 
ing of the thinker and the man. At 17 he dreams 
of standing ‘ in the fair assembly of the chosen, the 
brave and the beautiful ’ ; at 20 he Avrites : ‘ I bum 
after the aliquid immensum infinitumque which 
Cicero desired.’ And, as we turn these pages, we 
feel that he is already far upon the way. 

From the time of his settling in Concord his life 
ran a comparatively easy and peaceful course, not 

1 There fs a passage to the same effect written when he was 
19. Cf. the opening of the Essay itself ; ‘ Ever since I was a 
Voy . . .* 


Avithout its financial struggles and its private sot- 
roAvs, such as the death of his eldest boy in 1842 
(commemorated in Threnody). His second visit to 
Europe was in 1847, Avhen the lectures on Repre- 
sentative Men Avere delivered, and his third in 1872. 
The rest is summed up in his lecturing tours ; his 
correspondence, notably Avith Carlyle; his recep- 
tion of innumerable visitors; his happy communion 
Avith his family and with Nature ; and the publi- 
cation of his various Avorks. The first of these— 
Nature, published in 1836— deserves special notice 
because of its relation to the movement of Avhich 
Emerson became the principal seer. Though the 
little book Avas gi'eatly admired by a feiv, twelve 
years passed before 500 copies Avere sold.' Its auIuc 
lies not only in its intrinsic beauty and suggestive- 
ness — it contains some of the most poetic prose 
that Emerson ever Avrote — but also in that Ave 
look back upon it noAV as a kind of preface to all 
that is covered by the Avord ‘ Transcendentalism.’ 
It is difficult to frame this movement in any exact 
definition ; it was more a spirit that could be felt 
than a set of doctrines wliich might be tabulated. 
It had links of connexion Avith Kantian idealism ; 
it owed much to the influence of Coleridge, Carlyle, 
Goethe ; also to EdAvard Everett, Avho popularized 
in Boston the neAver stirrings of European thought. 
But there Avas at least as much in it of Nevv England 
as of Europe : it Avas a reaction against the intel- 
lectual conventionality that reigned in Unitarian 
as in Calvinistic circles ; it was a cry for new life, 
or partly a cry and partly a breath that came in 
ansAver to the cry. The movement gathered to 
itself supporters, some that Avere notable, such as 
Margaret Fuller, some eccentrics and extremists, 
many that Avere obscure in name but lofty and 
eager in spirit. 

To get the essence of the Transcendentalist spirit, 
one might take this sentence from The Dial ; 

‘They (the Editors] have obeyed, though with great Joy, the 
strong current of thought and feeling which, for a few years 
past, has led many sincere persons in New England to make 
new demands on hterature, and to reprobate that ngor of our 
conventions of religion and education which is turning 
stone, which renounces hope, which looltB only backward, whicn 
asks only such a future as the past, which suspects improvement, 
and holds nothing so much in horror as new views ana toe 
dreams of youth. With these terrors the conductors of tno 
present journal have nothing to do.’ • 

The same spirit is more briefly and positively ex- 
pressed in the first paragraph of Nature : 

‘The foregoing generations beheld God and Nature 
face; we, through their eyes, lyby should not we also enjoy 
an original relation to the Universe?' , ,, , ^ 

It is obvious that this relates itself closely to 
Emerson’s favourite gospel of self-reliance: tlie 
Transcendentalist is one Avho trusts^ ^ fPf, 
voices of his OAvn being, and holds himself gladly 
free to folloAv the new light that neiv days ^ 
him. Yet he, of all men, is most truly loyal to the 
past ; he is but doing what great souls of all ages 
have done before him. 



philosophers . 

times, makes the peculiar shades of Idealism which we MO . 
This sentence from the lecture on Mie T ranscende ■ 
alist hints at the way in Avhich Emerson ^econci 
to his oAvn mind his reverence for the 
still greater reverence for the intuitions ana re 
lations of the living present. 

Nature was folloAved by two public ntteran i 
Avhich were also significant and prophetic, 
oration on The American Scholar was 
Cambridge in 1837— an event, Lowell says, vitn- 
out parallel in our literary annals. 
described as an intellectual declaration of j 

ence for America ; ® it Avas a call to the f 
A Cf. a sentence in the Journal, when he was 18 
Is a property for which no man gets credit too soon , it 

possessed long before it IB acknowledge American 

sCf. Emerton, in The Dial, April 18<3: ‘We 
Academy, the Historical Society, and Harvard 
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intellect of the American continent to look from 
under its iron lids : 

•We have listened too long to the courtly muses ot Europe; 

, . , we will walk on our own feet; we will work with our own 
hands ; we nill speak our own minds.’ 

The influence of this address in calling forth an 
American literary consciousness can scarcely he 
over-estimated ; the mind of a notion challenged 
itself tlirough the voice of a man ; the younger 
thinkers of the time heard it as^ a call to courage 
and self-respect — the ‘ Stand upright ’ of the angel 
in Daniel (10”) repeated for modem ears. This 
was followed the next year by the Address to the 
Dirinity Class in Cambridge— an utterance which 
caused much controversy, in which Emerson took 
no part. Its significance^ for ns lies in its revela- 
tion of his religious position. It was the doctrine 
of self-reliance applied to the loftiest things — a 
re-assertion of the great Stoical doctrine, ‘Obey 
thyself ’ ; a prescription, ‘ first soul, and second 
soul, and evermore soul,’ for the deadness of con- 
ventional thoughts and forms; a call to rise to 
Christ’s conception of the greatness of a man. 
The address shocked the orthodox by seeming to 
belittle the historic basis of Christianity and 
the accumulated witness of the past; it alarmed 
some who did not count themselves specially 
orthodox, hy its sheer courage of _ reliance upon 
instinct and intuition. Many things here are 
characteristic, and the reader who knows this 
utterance well knows much that came after. 
There is the deep and passionate moral sense, 
which to Emerson was the very nerve of religion ; 
when a man attains to say, ‘ v irtue, I am thine, 
save me, use me . . . then is the end of creation 
answered and God is well pleased.’ There is a 
glimpse of his critical and independent relation 
to historical Christianity, — his feeling that he has 
hold of something larger than the Churches were 
giving, — his conrnction that tlie best method of 
honouring Jesus was to show the same courage as 
He showed and to live as He did, hy intuition and 
conscience, and faith in the grandeur of the soul. 
There is also a note which may almost be called 
Messianic : ‘I look for the new Teacher, that shall 
follow so far those shining laws, that he shall see 
them come full circle.’^ 

But Emerson’s religious position as a whole is 
best summarized in a phrase from one of his 
letters to his aunt Mary ; ‘ I belong to the good 
sect of the Seekers’; and his relation to all the 
dogmas is in one sentence in his Journal (1830) : 
'Alii disputent, ego mirabor, said Augustine; it 
shall be nw speech to the Calvinist and the Uni- 
tarian.’ Perhaps he read a little of himself into 
the ‘ bright hoys and girls in New England,’ when 
in 1842 lie wrote to Carlyle : ‘ They are all re- 
ligious, but they hate the Churches.’ It is evi- 
dent from the Addrejs and from other utterances 
that the historical element in Christianity never 
appealed much to him: ‘We shall look back, 
peradventure, to Christianity as to a rosary on 
which, in the mom of existence, we learned to 
count our prayers.’ It was this which enabled 
him to delight in Swedenhorgian interpretations 
of Scripture, wliioh were utterly inaccurate and 
unhistorical ; it was enough for him that the 
sentiment was true and eternal. Apparently, 
however, even he was sometimes afraid lest the 

would do well to wake the Cunard steamers the subject of 
examination in regard to their literat 7 and ethical influence. 
. . . We go to school to Europe. We Imbibe a European 
taste. Oar education, so^alled— our drilling at college and 
our reading since — has been European, and we write on the 
English culture and to an English public, in America and in 
Europe.’ 

• On this, see art. by W. Robertson NicoU, mentioned under 
idteraturc. Ct. the mssage attliecndot * Worship ’ (Cemduet 
e/ Aife) on the new church to be founded on moral science, • at 
first cold and naked, a babe in a manger again.’ 


temper of negation and criticism might carry men 
too far. 

•It is not good to say uith too much precision and emphasis 
that we are encroached upon by the claims of Jesus in the 
current theology: it brings us into a cold, denying, unreligioua 
state of mind.’ 

That state of mind was never Emerson’s own. 
His positive assertions were always so essentially 
religious and believing that they have lent wings 
to manj’- who have small sympathy with the more 
negative side of his position. 

Emerson’s writings appeared in the following sequence : in 
1841, Essays (including ‘History,' ‘Self-Reliance,’ ‘Compensa- 
tion,’ ’ Spiritual Laws,' ‘ Friendship,’ ‘The Oversoul,' etc.); in 
1844, Essaj/s, 2nd Series (including ‘The Poet,’ ’Experience,’ 
‘Character,’ ‘Manners,’ ‘Nominalist and Realist,] ‘New Eng- 
land Reformers,' etc.); in 1849, J/isceftantes (including ‘Nature,’ 
‘The American Scholar,’ the ‘Address to the Divinity Class,' 
•Man the Reformer,’ ‘The Times,’ ‘The Conservative,’ ‘The 
Transcendentalist,’ etc.), and in the same year Jtepresentalive 
Men. In 1851 he united with W. H. Channing and J. P. 
Clarke in the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoti. In 1856, 
English IVnits appeared ; in 1860, Conduct ojT Life ; in 1570, 
Society and Solitude ; In 1876, Letters and Social Aims ; in 
1878, Fortune of the ttepuilic. His first volume of Poems was 
published in 1846; May-day and other Pieces appeared in 
1867 ; Selected Poems in 1876. After his death the following 
appeared : in 1884, Poems (new and revised edition), another 
volume of Miscellanies, and one of Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches ; in 1693, The Nafurof History of Intellect, and other 
papers. In 1903, the re-issue of the Complete IFoi l:s began in 
the Centenary edition ; and in 1909-10 the first four vols. of the 
Journal were published. 

Emerson died at Concord, where his peaceful 
home had been for nearly half a century, on 27th 
April 1882. 

2 . Characteristics. — ^Emerson’s works are a col- 
lection of miscellaneous counsels and oracles, and 
not the logical working out of any system of 
thought. But a few things stand out visibly 
through the whole. 

(ct) One is his immense and inexhaustible value 
as an ethical teacher. Even those whose religious 
position is different from his owe him in the 
ethical realm a vast debt of CTatitnde— not least 
for Jiis gospel of self-reliance, his insistence on the 
duty of self-respect and the obligation to listen to 
the imperial voice of one’s own soul. Linked with 
this there is his deep sense of the worth of the 
individual. 

■God enters by a private door into every individual. . . . 
Everybody knows as much as the savant. The walls of rude 
minds are scrawled over with facts, with thoughts. They 
shall one day bring a lantern and read the inscription’ 
(Intellect). 

If this emphasis on self-trust has its dangers, 
Emerson guards against them by instilling a sense 
of responsibility and of the greatness of life ; he 
shows us in prose and poetry the scorn that is in 
the eyes of the passing days if we do not make 
good use of their gifts : 

‘Truly ifc demands something godlike in bim who has cast off 
the common motives of humanity and has ventured to trust 
himseU for a taskmaster* (Self-Heliance). 

Two qualities make him an ethical teacher most 
bracing and helpful to the young. One is his 
note of good cheer~his sense of the ethical value 
of hope. Here comes in the doctrine of com- 
pensation ; his sense of the utility of scepticisms ; 
his vision of the glory of living in the present age. 

• 1 rejoice that I live when the world ia so old. There is the 
same difference between living with Adam and living with 
me as in going into a new house, unfinished, damp, and empty, 
and going into a_ long-occupied house where the time and 
taste of Its inhabitants has accumulated a thousand useful 
contrivances, has furnished the chambers, stocked the cellars, 
and filled the library. ... O ye lovers of the past, Judge 
between my houses f I would not be elsewhere than I am’ 
(Journal, ii. 71).l 

The other is his general manliness and closeness to 
life, his insistence on concentration, on thorough- 
ness, on discipline ; this is even clearer in the later 
writings, where there is perhaps less mysticism 
and more guidance for the highway — his head is 

1 Of. The Problem, the poem in which, after his praise of ' the 
Shakespeare of Divines,’ he concludes ; 

■ And yet, for ail his faith conid see, 

I would not the good bishop be. ’ 
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less in the clouds and his feet are more upon the 
earth. He can he very searching, this sage of the 
highway : 

‘A day is a more magnificent cloth than any muslin; the 
mechanism that makes it is infinitely cunninger ; and you shall 
not conceal thesleezy, fraudulent, rotten hours you have slipped 
into the piece, nor fear that any honest thread, or straignter 
steel, or more inflexible shaft, will not testify in the web’ 
{Power). 

(b) Along with this ethic there goes a something 
that is not quite a theology; let us call it an 
almost theology — a firmament that is not fashioned 
according to the ancient star-maps, but is real 
enough to provide a slcy for the earth and a dew 
for the tender grass. The typical piece here is 
the Oversoul. Why should I so boldly trust my 
intuitions ? Because intuition is reception : one 
chief part of our business in this world is to re- 
ceive. Emerson had been a critic of the accepted 
theologies from his youth up ; 

‘ It seemed to me when very young that on this subject 
{Compensation) life was ahead of theology, and the people knew 
more than the preachers taught.’ 

The critic m his turn has often been criticized 
for his theological indifferentism and for his lean- 
ings towards Pantheism. Yet, if he leaves God 
vague and undefined, readers of different stand- 
points can read their own beliefs into his large 
conceptions and get great help from his essentially 
religious spirit. ‘ Shall I not call God the Beauti- 
ful, who daily showeth Himself so to me in His 
gifts?’ That is almost enough theological defini- 
tion for him. If a Christian preacher were turning 
Emerson’s pages in search of illustrations for Scrip- 
ture texts, there are two texts that would draw 
to themselves a special number of thoughts and 
phrases. One is St. Paul’s counsel, ‘ Let each man 
he fully assured in his own mind’ (Bo 14®); the 
other is the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘ Let the beauty 
of the Lord our God he upon us ’ (Ps 90"). Here 
at least is much to live by — a glory in the heavens 
and a firm path upon the earth. In regard to the 
doctrine of immortality, he was also lacking in 
definition, though he was optimistic throughout. 
Sometimes he spoke vaguely and impersonally, 
sometimes more warmly and in terms of a personal 
hope. 

‘All the comfort I have found teaches me to confide that I 
shall not have less in times and places that I do not yet know.' 

In his later years he is said to have spoken 
sometimes of reunion with those who had gone 
on before. 

_ (c) Through all the writings there appears most 
vividly the man. The very limitations and defects 
of the teaching, which are plain enough, are the 
limitations of the man. He had not the gift of 
ordered and consecutive thinking : he wrote once 
to a friend : 

‘1 do not know what arpuments are in reference to any ex- 
pression of a thought. I delight in telling what I think ; but 
if you ask me how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am the most 
helpless of mortal men.’ 

A good deal of criticism is disarmed by this 
frank confession. Beside his avoidance of life’s 
more tragic and terrible themes in his teaching, 
there may he placed the fact that in common life 
he hated to hear people speak of their ailments. 
Some may regard this as a ifirtue and others as 
a defect; hut most people who speak of their 
distempers weaken themselves hy so doing, and he 
may have deliberately chosen in his writings to 
leave the shadows to others and to point the 
sunlit path where men could have the maximum 
of courage and strength. There are indications in 
the earlier pages of the Journal that he was hy no 
means without a sense of personal sin, especially 
at the time when his life was first enriched by 
love, and humbled hy his call to the ministry. 
Did he outgrow these feelings as if they were ‘ the 
soul’s mumps and measles and whooping-coughs’? 
One thing is sure, that, even if he left behind the 


shadow of sin, he did not leave behind the shadow 
of sorrow ; and his journals give hints of a life not 
all complacency, with veiled depths of brooding 
and pain. But through it all there breathes the 
spirit of a singularly lofty character— the man 
who is more than all his words. His later years 
were surrounded by a reverence such as is given to 
few men while they are still alive. Lowell wrote 
in 1868 ; 

‘ For us the whole life of the man is distilled in the clear drop 
of every sentence, and behind each word we divine the force of 
a noble character, the weight of a large capital of thinking and 
being.’ 

Even to those who are much further removed, that 
force and weight still make themselves felt; to 
few writers are they bound by so strong a tie of 
personal admiration, 

3. Poetical genius, — Widely difierent estimates 
have been made of Emerson’s -worth as a poet. 
Some tell us that here is the Emerson who 
counts, and that all else is nothing by comparison; 
others again are offended by his comparative lack 
of form and music, and deal with his poetry in the 
somewhat condescending and ungracious fashion 
adopted by Matthew Arnold. Appreciation will 
always vary according to the value placed by the 
critic upon melody or upon thought: some will 
despise the ship because she labours in making 
progress; others will prize her because of the 
wealthy freight she bears, Emerson’s description 
of one of the Persian poets who influenced him 
so greatly might be applied to himself— ‘a river 
which makes its own shores ’ : when the river is 
doing that, it may break through the ordinary 
channels of expression, and cut across the con- 
ventional and ordered beauties of the lyric land- 
scape ; but he who has eyes for force and fullness 
will find something here to study and to admire. 
Yet even the critic -who seeks form and melody 
might find something to haunt his heart in the 
slow undulations of the poem beginning— 

• I heard or seemed to hear the chiding Sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come?' 

or in the severe dignity of Days and Terminus, 
or in the tenderness of Threnody, or in the lyric 
simplicity of Thine eyes still shined, and If my 
darling should depart. Lord Morley’s estimate is 
just : ‘ Taken as a whole, Emerson’s poetry is of 
that kind which springs, nob from excitement of 
passion or feeling, bub from an intellectual demand 
for intense and sublimated expression.’ It -svill, 
therefore, have its appeal to a limited number. 
The Muse is here who 


‘ ransacks mines and ledges 
And quarries every rock. 

To hew the famous adamant 
For each eternal block ’ ; 

and, though there is at least a little of the kindred 
Muse who 

‘lays her beams in Music, 

In music everj’ one. 

To the cadence of the whirling world 
Which dances round the sun,’ 


le impression left on the whole is one of grave 
jverity which will always find a fit audience, 
lough never a large one. . , 

4. Influence. — Few writers of the 19th, or indeed 
I any century, have exerted a wider influence 
lan Emerson. ‘ A strain as new and movmg and 
nforgebtable as the strain of Newman or Carlyle 
r Goethe ’ — so M. Arnold describes the impression 
lade in England when Emerson’s message nrst 
egan to sound across the sea. That influence has 
ro-wn steadily, and has left its mark on many 
otable lives of varying type ; it -would be easy w 
ither testimonies from many biographies {e.g. 
lose of Tyndall, R. W. Dale, Henry 
here this indebtedness is confessed. And, thong 
lere are some who feel that he did not do com- 
lete justice to certain great happenmgs 01 10 g 
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ago wliich are still ‘ towering o’er the wrecks of 
time,’ they will join with others in their gratitude 
for an influence so high, so pure, and so helpful. 
And they will put Emerson among the most access- 
ible of the hooks which are able to lead them 
away from the shallows and the common-places, 

‘ into the heart of sacred cities, into palaces and 
temples.’ 

IiiTEOATirEB. — The .Tournnt alluded to above, 4 vola. 1909-10; 
the authorized Life by J. E. Cabot, Boston, 18S7 ; the mono- 
eraph by O. W. Holmes (American Hen of LetUrt senes, 
Boston, 18S5) ; Correspondence of Carlyle and. Emerson, 1834- 
1872, ed. C. E. Norton, Boston. 1883. Tliere is an excellent 
bibliography of Emerson by G. W. Cooke (Boston, 19081. The 
following are also useful : O. B. Frothingham, Trans^dent- 
alism in Eeio England, Boston, 1876 ; Moncufe D. Conway, 
Emerson at Borne and Abroad, Boston, 1883; A, Bronson 
Alcott, R. IT. Emerson, Philosopher and Seer, Boston, 1882. 
Of articles, lectures, etc., the following may be mentioned : 
Lecture by A. Birrell, 1903 ; art. by W. Robertson Nicoll in 
A'. Amer. Review, clxxvi. (May 1903) ; J. M. Robertson in 
ilodem Bumanists, London, 1895; Morlcy’s preface to Col- 
lected Works, London, 1883; M. Arnold in Discourses in 
America, London, 1885; Lowell m By Study Windows, 
Boston, 1871, and subsequent editions. The works have been 
published in the Ri\ersi(Ie ed. (12 vols., Boston, 1883-04); and 
the Centenary ed,, Boston and New York, 1903, etc.; also in 
England, 6 vols. ed. Morley (1883). J. M. E. EOSS. 

EMOTIONS. — The present article will deal 
with the emotions in their ethical bearings, i.e. con- 
sidered as springs of moral action. For the more 
strictly psychological aspect, see art. Mind._ Emo- 
tion may be regarded as a compound of feeling and 
impulse. It belongs to the natural constitution of 
man, and is distinguished from both intelligence 
and moral volition. The significance we assign to 
the emotions in Ethics will vary according to our 
view of the foundations of morality. 

I. Historical sketcb.—x. The emotions in 
Greek ethics. — Greek ethics from the time of 
Socrates was essentially based upon knowledge; 
and as this intellectual conception more and 
more prevailed, the place of the emotions tended 
of necessity to become correspondingly less. 

(1) Plato enumerates three (acuities of the soul, viz. the 
appetitive («irifli/ftqTt/c5i'), the impulsive or epirited (SopoeiSis), 
and the rational (Aoy«rriAroi'), each having its appropriate virtue ; 
and these three re-appear in the State (which is but a magnified 
personality) as the several ranks of artisans, warriors, and 
philosophers. This view gives due recognition to the emotions, 
since each faculty has its own virtue, and the harmony of all 
is justice, defined as ri auroC wparreiv (‘ each doing its part*). 
In accordance with his theory of ‘ goods,’ which does not exclude 
pleasure, Plato alms at the harmony of all the faculties, declin- 
ing to suppress either desire or courage. Thus the virtue of the 
appetitive faculty is its obedience to and service of the rational ; 
the same holds good of the spirited part, whose independence, 
however, is to some extent recognized in Plato's demand that it 
shall side with reason. Just os in the individual the supremacy 
must belong to reason— the charioteer of the two steeds— so is 
it in the human macrocosm, the State, which ought to embody 
the Ides of the Good. Here, then, neither pleasure, nor desire, 
nor courage is discarded ; they are but subordinated to the 
harmonizing rule of the rational faculty. Again, however, since 
Plato really regards the latter alone ns authoritative, and since 
in the State the classes corresponding to the imbvytrtTtKov and 
the BoyotiSis, more especially the former, exist only to obey, — 
the philosophers having svithin themselves a sufiicienoy of light, 
and being, m fact, the only true men,— desire and emotion now 
appear as something supplement.ary, having no concern with 
the pure Idea or with virtue as such. Thus Plato’s estimate of 
the emotions varies according ns the ideal he contemplates is 
absolute, or one accommodated to the actual world. In relation 
to the former, the emotions have no value ; in relation to the 
latter, they fill a necessary place in a harmonious earthly life, 
so long ns they discharge their function under the control of 
reason, and thereby contribute to the harmonious activity of 
the good man and of the State. Plato’s sincere concern for the 
realization of such a harmony is seen in his theory of education, 
which prescribes Gymnastic, that valour may be braced for the 
task of keeping desire in leash ; and Music, that it may be pre- 
served from truculence. Yet he is equallj' emphatic in holding 
that Music must not enervate, as the strains of the Phiygian 
mode are wont to do, and that, in particular, the drama 'must 
not inflame the emotions, which ought rather to be restrained 
by reason. 

(2) A still greater Influence is assigned to the emotiona by 
Aristotle. For him, ns for Plato, the highest virtue consists in 
knowledge, which in its perfection is Divine; but ho differen- 
tiates the ethical from the dianoetic virtues, and associates 
morality with the natural life. Just as he finds true happiness 
In a virtuous actirity, and yet recognizes other somi'es of hap- 


piness, — ^the organic appetites, or, at all events, wealth, honour, 
friendship, absence from pain, — so he attaches tho ethical virtues 
to the natural impulses and the naSq. The rraSq belong to the 
good side of human nature, but require training. The emotions 
are, therefore, not to be suppressed, hut to be kept within 
proper bounds. In this way he distinguishes between dqpionjt 
(sub-human grossness) and virtue. The intermediate stage is 
self-denial, in which the desires, not yet overcome and still 
actix-e, are being fought against ; while true virtue is first attained 
in the ‘mean,’ m xvhioh the desires are reduced to due propor- 
tions, and thereby brought under the sway of reason. Thus, 
according to Aristotle, none of the iroPij, i.e, the affectix’e states 
of the soul, which give rise to ple-osure or pain — covetousness, 
anger, fear, lox'e, hate, desire, sympathy, envy— are in them- 
selves bad : they are simply natural ; but, in order to become 
ethical, they must be duly restrained. He thus recognizes 
certain psychical states which are capable of virtue, but not 
fully virtuous, e.g. modesty, which stands midway betw'een 
shamelessness and bashfulness. They are all, in fact, natural 
emotions, which proi'ide the requisite raw material for morality, 
but are not themselves moral. As contrasted with the dianoetic 
virtues, the ethical consist in the restraining of desire and emo- 
tion within the limits of the mean through rational intelligence 
and discipline— an end partly subseived by Art, whose function 
it is to purify from passion. Aristotle simply proceeds upon 
the theory that, as human beings, we require the goods of the 
body as the means of happiness, and that human virtue can 
rest only upon the measured control of our natural endow- 
ments and impulses. I'bom human nature itself there issues 
a sort of non-purposive, instinctive action, but this is marked 
by instability. Virtue, on the other hand, is a stable and per- 
manent condition, a proficiency bMed_ upon conscious volition 
(efir irpoaiperocq ev peoorqrt ovoa Tjj wpbs ijpas, Cipurpev-g Aoyw) ; 
as ethical virtue, therefore, in contrast to dianoetic, it is the 
facility with which the niBg and desires are brought within 
rational measure by habit. The particular virtues are then set 
in relation to such goods ns pleasure, wealth, honour, society. 
Thus, valour has to do with pain, temperance xvith pleasure ; 
in social intercourse, liberality stands midway between avarice 
and prodigality ; meekness stands in the mean with respect 
to anger, as does the love of honour with respect to glory. 
Nevertheless, even Aristotle ranks the dianoetic virtues higher 
than the ethical, and follows Plato in regarding knowledge as 
the supreme good. 

(3) This characteristic attitude to knowledge is adopted also 
in the later Greek systems, viz. Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
(o) The Epicureans, indeed, base their ethics on pleasure, but 
with them the supremo end is not, as with Aristippus, the 
mere momentary enjoyment, but ataraxia, which is not so 
very remote from the apathia of the Stoics. It is remarkable 
that, while, after the age of Phidias, Art tends to become more 
emotional, philosophy seeks salvation in freeing itself from 
the ird9q. Though Epicurus rejects sensual pleasure, he is still 
concerned with pleasure of a kind, namely, that which lasts 
beyond the momentary thrill. Since, however, the goods which 
yield pleasure are liable to change, he lays great emphasis upon 
the feeling of security, which is partly supplied, and indeed 
guaranteed, by the State ; and also upon the atarama which 
can be maintained in the face of death itself. Epicurus desires 
to eliminate the transient (actor in the emotions, to guard 
against both pain and fear, to oust the passions as being the 
source of suffering. In the condition of ataraxia the emotions 
are really restrained by knowledge, though pleasure is not ex- 
cluded when unattended by pain. Rational intelligence must 
teach us how to live content with little, and without such 
pleasures as are not indispensable. This assumes a certain 
antagonism between the world and the pleasure-seeking man ; 
and thus the latter must pass from all momentary excitement 
to the mood of ataraxia, which lasts, and is to be won by means 
of intelligence. Here we have a restriction of emotion which 
contrasts with the views not only of the Cyrenaics, but also of 
Aristotle ; tho idea of an actual mastery of the passions, or of 
using them as a means of self-realization, is alien to Epicurus ; 
but, os his criterion of judgment is simply pleasure or pain, 
and since pleasure is not to be had, the sole aim of virtue 
is the utmost possible avoidance of pain, t.«. the independ- 
ence of outward circumstances guaranteed by ataraxia. It is 
speciolly noteworthy that emancipation from fear is here re- 
garded as the aim of the wise. The more timid the Epicureans 
arc, and the more inclined they are, as eudaimonists, to shrink 
from the perturbations of pleasure and pain, the more eagerly 
do they shun every occasion of fear and press towards ataraxia. 

(b) In this negative aim the Epicureans are at one with the 
Stoics. The moral problem of the Stoics is how to attain to 
apathia. Biey set the emotions at the very heart of individual 
morality; in fact, as their cosmopolitanism is no more than an 
ideal, their morality is simply the morality of the individual, 
rae Stoic wise man is one who is free from all sorrow, engaged 
in purely rational action, and perfectly blessed therein. More- 
over, a man must cither be entirely wise, or else a fool. The 
paralons constitute for tho latter a false form of judgment, 
which springs from suffering, from dependence upon earthly 
tilings, for, under passion, everything is judged from a transient 
and limited point of view. The wise man, on the contrary, 
places himself in the articulate system of nature, and lives in 
harmony with nature’s order. Thus, according to the Stoics, the 
passions ore pleasure and pain, and, in regard to the future, 
fear and desire. Their grand aim is the attainment of apathia, 
t.e. complete freedom from the emotions. But the perfect 
happiness which the Stoics find In the perfect knowiedge of the 
wise man is a stable condition of mind, which does not depend 
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upon Buffering, but is rather the agreeable sensation that accom- 
panies freedom and energy, while even the pleasure yielded by 
the external world is unwarranted, being a kind of suffering. 
It 18 true that the Stoics did not carry their view of the exclu- 
sive value of virtue, any more than their theory of apalhia, to 
its logical issues. After all, there do exist certain minor objects 
of human desire, such ns health, riches, friendship, etc. ; and, 
though happiness does not depend upon these, yet there is a 
certain gratification in possessing them — hence the doctrine of 
apathia cannot be fully carried out. Nevertheless, the Stoics 
hold that the wise man will not become the slave of such things. 
In reality, virtue is sufficient for happiness, and, though the 
wise man cannot evade the feelings of pleasure and pain, he can 
rise above them. Like the Epicureans, the Stoics stand at the 
culmination of Greek thought; they withdraw from the external 
world to the internal, and find the ‘life according to nature’ in 
that life alone which is in harmony at once with the law of 
nature and with that of reason. They set a high value upon 
self-preservation — an end which, being in full accord with 
perfect freedom, manifests itself in indifference to painful ex- 
periences, and permits the wise man to evince his oneness with 
the supreme, all-pervading Deitj’. 

The main trend of Greek ethics is towards the 
supremacy of reason, and, while in Plato and 
Aristotle reason appears as the harmonizing prin- 
ciple that controls emotion, it is for the Stoics 
and Epicureans the sole principle, since all natural 
enjoyment of the world and its goods has ceased, 
and a mood of pessimism dominates everything. 
There had been, as tlie Stoics believed, but few 
wise men in the past, and a multitude of fools. 
Their ideal is to be wholly free from all painful 
experiences Avhatsoever — in a word, from the jrdffij. 
Thus, wherever knowledge is regarded as the for- 
mative ethical force, and the wll is associated with 
the process of judgment, the emotions can have no 
roper place in Ethics at all, and, in fact, must 
e assigned finally, as in the Stoa, to defective 
understanding. 

2. In Jewish and Early Christian ethics. — The 
emotions perform a very different function in a 
sphere where morality is an affair of the will, as, 
e.g., in Judaism. In Jewish ethics the will is 
determined by the emotions of fear and hope — ^fear 
of punishment and hope of reward. Tlie command- 
ments are given by God’s absolute -will, and, as 
it is the same authoritative Will, and no mere 
natural nexus, which determines alike the penalty 
of transgression and the recompense of obedience, 
it is clear that the moral dynamic of volition cannot 
be knowledge of the Good as something in itself 
valuable, but onlv fear and hope. It is true that 
trust in God and love to God had also a place in 
Judaism ; but it was a subordinate one, and they 
were much obscured by the other two. 

The emotions had a recognized place also in the 
primitive Christian ethic, and have retained this 
in sundry forms till the present day. Despite the 
ascetic, pessimistic strain intermittently heard in 
the NT ethic, the emotions fill an important rdle. 
For one thing, love is looked upon as the supreme 
ethical motive : _ love, as an amalgamation or feel- 
ing with a definite and permanent direction of the 
ivill, is the emotion which in Christianity is exalted 
to the grand creative affection of the soul. Love 
to God is the standing motive of the moral and 
religious life. The natural impulses and feelings 
are, indeed, reckoned sinful — not, however, because 
they are intrinsically corrupt, but because they 
have assumed the command and taken the wrong 
way. Self-seeking and love of the world have 

S lanted the love of God. Emotion, accord- 
^ j, is not to be eradicated, but simply turned 
to its proper use, and this is achieved when it 
becomes the support and inspiration of good voli- 
tion. But such volition is directed towards God, 
and love to God embraces love to man, since all 
men are called to become the children of God, 
while, on His part, God is the Father of all. Thus, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, the Christian is 
filled with an enduring joy, a happiness that 
cannot be taken away. His besetting emotion is 
a permanent i,nd blessed spirit of love, which 


predisposes him to good works. Fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward may still remain— ves- 
tiges of Jewish ethics,— but perfect love driveth 
out fear. Nevertheless, the pre-eminence of love 
in primitive Christianity does not involve the 
suppression of other emotions ; they, too, are to 
be made auxiliaries of the spiritual life. St. Paul 
is a man of singularly fendd emotion— one in whom 
even anger is made to subserve his great task. And 
although, inter alia, the expectation of the Parousia 
was a specially potent factor in causing men to set 
less store than they noiv do by such earthly boons 
as marriage, social position, property, art, etc., and 
so to repress the natural feelings that cluster around 
these things, yet, as a compensation, the peculiar 
heritage of the individual was placed upon a new 
basis, inasmuch as every man had a vocation of 
infinite value, and every condition of life could be 
consecrated by the operation of a right spirit within. 
Here, then, provision was made for a deepening of 
spirit and a refinement of feeling such as are pos- 
sible only where so high an estimate is placed upon 
personality. 

In its further development, Christian morality presently shows 
a tendency to coalesce with Greek ideas, at least on the native 
soil of the latter. In Clement of Alexandria the Stoic apathia 
coalesces with the Christian principle of love. Along with the 
distinction between gnosis and phtis, between the esoteric, 
intellectual religion and the popular, there emerges the demand 
that the Christian Gnostic must be eU orrafletar eeovptvos 
(‘deified unto apathia'), i.e. delivered from all passion— from 
the ira 07 ) which originate in the distractions of sense. He must 
rise to the sphere of calm, clear knowledge ; and, while not 
spuming the goods of the natural life, he must be inde- 
pendent of them. Nevertheless, he does not show himseli 
apathetic towards his fellow-man ; he, too, has a heart. Thus 
the possessor of gnosis does not repudiate his relations with 
the natural, and his apathia is toned down to something not 
unlike the Platonic ‘ temperance.’ 

In the West, the challenge of Christianity to the older 
civilization is much more emphatic. True, we find TerinUUm 
speaking of the anima naturaliter Christiana ; nevertheless, 
his ethical teaching— particularly in bis Montanistic period— is 
hostile to all culture, and is directed towards the complete 
excision of desire, so that he might almost be called a Cliristian 
Cynic. Personally, however, he is highly emotional and 
Bssionato, and, especially as a Montanist, prone to let himself 
e carried away — even to the point of ecstasy— by feelings 
commonly thought to be symptomatic of inspiration. As a 
protest against the moral degeneracy of his age, he demands 
that Christians shall withdraw themselves from the public life 
of heathendom, whicli fosters the passions the Christian must 
eschew. Theatrical performances and second marriages are 
special perils. Tertullian advocates a stringent penitentiiU 
duscipline, and revives the opposition to all msthetic culture of 
one’s natural powers. He aims, not at the regulation, hutat 
the complete exclusion, of all that culture bestows, wen the 
culture of the emotions. Hence, too, the impassioned character 
of his renunciation of the heathen world. His fervoiw con- 
centrates itself upon moral reform of a Christian, i.e. flret of 
ail, an anti-pagan type. In the white heat of his enthusiasm, 
•conformity to nature,’ which he regards as also in line with 
Christianity, appears to him to consist in perfect simplimty ot 
life, in the repression of cupiditas and concupiscentia. 
civilization has fanned the fiames of passion and desire, and nos 
taken man away from his natural and simple condition. 

As this antagonism to heathen culture develops, however,^ 
eventually becomes an antagonism to all that is natural, wnicn 
is declared to be corrupt. Ambrose desiderates a 
independence of earthly joy and sorrow : ’ non in passion® esse 
sed victorem passionis esse beatura est.’ Property is 
in selfishness: ‘pecuniae contentus est iustitiac forma, uur 
possessions are to be placed at the disposal of love by worKs i 
beneficence. Augustine knows only ot a human nature tnau w 
entirely corrupt with original sin— a massa perditionis. '• un 
him, emotion has no standing save in religion, 'n man ® ara 
love of God, which at its highest he cornbmes with the eua 
monistic anticipation of future reward and the fear of tut 
punishment. 

3. In monastic and mediaeval ethics. — Monasti- 
cism rejects all earthly goods — as a 
entire consecration to the love of God. _ Since in 
natural is here regarded as vvholljr alien to t ' 
Divine, or at least as of no concern in religion, a 
natural propensities and feelings die away i*' 
to God, Morality being in itself inadequa^, all t 
more decisively is emotion transferred to the sp i 
of religion; and the monastic mysticism 01 i 
West mlows a much greater scope to 
element in that sphere than does that of the Las 
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jiiit becnniMj the "SYcit Ifvp the main cmphas'is 
npon a will wholly finirenOcrcd to God, tmd the 
luu'l upon knowledge. Even the cc-itatic^ lov’C 
of God ppoken of by Dionysins the Arcopngite h) 
nitieh lc.'‘ft emotional than the Divine juror of 
ninny a inedireva! mystic, and the anbicctiye factor 
comc» out still more forcibly when tne enjoyment 
of God, the exuberant bliss of Divine intercourse, 
is cmplia«imL According to Plato, it wa.s_ a 
lile.''Se<l thing to gaze upon the Idea ; but Augustine 
nnd the mystics of the Middle Ages lay yet more 
mrcM upon the will which is zealous for God and 
brings beatitude to man. Hut while religiou.s emo- 
tion thus threatens to absorhevery other concern of 
life— just a-s the fciwcnt z(ml of the Church counted 
caTthly intcrcHt-s as nothing in comparison with 
religious iiitcre-sls, and so sent the heretic to the 
stake — yet medircval morality is not without a 
mundane asi>cct, as appears in the ethics of 
Abelard and Aquinas, 

(а) Atflarii, Indevtl, lais «J1 cmphisis opon the dlvtxwillon, 
but be /.efs It) Chrhlianlty the ewHSon of tliat law of nature 
whlcli vai recopnlifd and ohcycil hv the philosophers o( old. 
The food I« to be willed (or Its o«ti sahe; hence penitence 
must he somethlne more than external works, and must h.vve, 
not ((’.ar ot punishincnl, but love to Ood, for Its motive. 
Ahehrd accepts the ancient cardinal virtues; in short, he 
does not propose to set up an antithesis between natural and 
Olirlslbii morality, and so he traces all the virtues to their one 
source In character— to love — while lie also regards sin as issu- 
ing from the heart, and liolds that even jwnitence must spring 
from love, lint this deriving of morality from love docs not 
involve a contradiction between love and human nature, for he 
gives no recognition to original sin. 

(б) Wr find a different estimate of natural morality and the 
emotions in sl<;uinn<: with him, Indeed, ffratia irt/tua and love 
are supernatural gifts of the Spirit; still, he accepts the 
cardinal, as well as the theological, virtues ; nnd, since In his 
doctrine of goods he Is ready to dojusllcc to the State (though 
ultimately suliordinatlng It to the Chtircli), ho discerns various 
st-ages in the cardinal virtues themscives. Nevertheless, even 
the higliest of the«o stages only serves to accentuate his 
antsgonivm to the natural. The cardinal virtues areeiempfonVer 
lnOo<l; the lowest grade is political virtue: and, ns it Is the 
duty of man to turn to Ood, so far ns in him lies, there arc, 
lietwecn the tsemplnrei and the pelitiar, intermediate forms, 
vix, the ysjrtjrtfono'and those of the putumf us animus. Whereas 
the jiolitlcal stage Is bound up with earthly things, and chastens 
the natural emotions, the piiri/aforitr work negatively towards 
making man like God, so that, e.g., tempfrantia relinqul-slies 
earthly things, so far as nature pcrmlls; while, again, fem- 
peranti'a at the level of the ptirpatut anmui has done witli 
earthly cares allogcthcr. Aquinas's doctrine of tlie several 
grades of virtue amounts, then, to this : the (lolillcal virtues are 
genuine virtues ; the higher siwcics curb desire and feeling as far 
as posdble, while the highestof all do away with them entirely. 
NcvcrOiclfS.s. he slill thinks In terms of 'dualism, tor, accord- 
ing to him, tnic perfection consists in wittidrowlng from the 
world: ‘Nutrimcnlnmcaritatis Iinmlnutlocupldltatis.’ Tims, 
on the one hand, the ancient virtues, even in the political 
sphere, are recogniiod, andUie natural all cctlons not proscribed ; 
jet, on the other, both arc in the end construed ascctically, 
under the Idea of grace, to that tlicrc remains at last only love 
to God in contradistinction to all that Is ot the world, and the 
canllnal virtues arc merged in the grace that is poured from 

Bt<OVC. 

Kol only, liowovcr, waa it impo'-siblo in ntedirevnl 
clbiva to Mippreas tbo niruction?, or deny t heir claims 
on a lower sUi;;e of virtue ; they were itctu.'illv made 
subservient to rolifrion and tbe Cliureb. A* .super- 
natural love to God, annullinw every carth-lKim 
nll'oction. w.aa, of course, the ideal ; but, when this 
ideal fnilerl tbe Church in her cap.acity of teneber, 
slio apjH'.nlcd fo fear, inenacin;' tlio transwressor 
with ^K-nalty— in bell or purjfatory or tbe present 
world— -and so enpeudering a spirit not so tnucli 
of bonility to evil a.s of mere abject terror. Stirji 
etnotion.s a* love, fear, hope, and repentance in 
the ecelihsittstica! .ietive, operated with troiucndous 
jvowcT in tbe Middle Ages, -while tbe actual moral 
pravtivp of life was but little regarded. 

4- In modem ethics.— In the modem period 
down-trivddvn human nr.ture conies to itaown, so 
that inomlity is now knsed entirely upon it. 
Vhilosophieal ethics haa at length c:vst off the 
trauiuieis of theobigj-j nnd we may distingn'mli 
Giiry tendencies^ in its development, viz." ific 
/’(tffeau/if.'r.-.whicb in sundrj- fonnslasesi morality { 


upon hnman reason, and is thus akin to the clas.sical 
View; the I^'aturalisik, which would find a 
foundation in impulse and feclin" ; the Synthetic, 
which aims at combining the otiier two. Along- 
side of tlicse has existed since tlie Refonuntion 


a Theolofiieal ethics, in both a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic form. M'c commence with tliis. 


(fi) In Homan Catholic ethics the bilateral view 
of a full^’-developed monastic morality nnd a 
virtue that is political and earthly lias been not 
only maintained but strcngtliencd. On the one 
hand, in the monastic system all the natural 
affections arc repressed; the Jesuits, in fact, de- 
mand tlie obedience of a corp.«e, and so train the 
whole man that, deprived of nil personal volition, 
ho hears his conscience in the command of his 


superior, in face of which every dc-sire and emotion 
must be still. On tlie other' hand, just because 
such a vocation is not possible for nil, and iiecause 
a morality of that type is uncontrolled by any 
unifying principle, the widest iio.s-sible scope is 
given to casuistry ; and this liKcwiso has been 
carried to its furthest limits by the Jesuits. 

{b) Protestant ethics, it is true, started from tlie 
assumption of the radical corruption of human 
nature, not, however, os seeing in religion some- 
thing alien to man, but actually conceding a cer- 
tain intrinsic value to the goods of this life. _ Thus, 
Mdanchthon, in the first edition of his Loci, holds 
that sellislinesB, ns contrary to tlie love of God, is 
the cardinal propensity of man in his stato of 
original sin, and tliat the nnehastened affections 
are but the various aspects of this selfishness, 
constantly repressing or modifying one another 
according to tiicir several degrees of intensity, yet 
never attaining to any moral worth ; still, wo 
Cannot fairly infer from liis words that tlie emo- 
tions are incapable of being utilized in the service 
of love. Above all, the Christian htia assurance 
of his salvation ; lie lias the internal testimonj' of 
the Holy Spirit, with tlie attendant feeling of 
securit 3 ’ nnd blessedness from which ho acts— just 
as, according to Calvin, the motive of moral 
Conduct is found in tlie consciousness of election, 
•since the indwelling Spirit mnnife-sts Himself in 
a man’.H will and feeling, and lie acts from courage, 
ns one assured of final triumph. A Chri.stian’s 
activity, however, is not confined to the Church, 
or wholly directed to religious ends, for every 
calling is .sacred, nnd love to one’s neighbour, ns 
Luther maintained, can be practised in every 
sphere of life. 

Kow, all this might have led to an ethic whicli 
Would touch the character to its noiile.st issues, 
wlncli would do justice to the eartlilj" life, and 
wliicli, according!}’, far from cnisliing the natural 
promptings of feeling and desire, would enlist 
tlicm in the service oi love — a con.siimniation ex- 


emplified, for instance, in the Protestant e.stiniate 
of conjugal love. _ Rut ns in.an's inlicrent corrup- 
tion came to be increasingly enipha-sizcd, and as 
Ills relation to God gradually came to dwarf every 
other relation, it became more and more difficult 
to vindicate tbe natural, emotional, impulsive life, 
or to see anytbmg but sin in it-s spontaneous niani- 
fc-stations. TJiis tendency is exoiupfified in Pietism 
(y.r.), which, in its timid scrupulosity, looked ujion 
the natural life as full of temptations and obstacles 
to religion. All that i.s bright nnd genial in life was 
frowned upon ; courage and joy were cni.ehcd by 
lear and repentance — tliongh tbe=e, it is true, had 
^ do with sin rather than with puni^hiuent. 
Protestantism, in fact, with its emphatic as-sertion 
of man’s native corruption and its all-absorbing 
intercsl in Hie Divine, on tlie one band, nnd with 
Its lofty estimate of the earthly calling and of the 
eultnre of the Christian’s natural disposition, his 
feelings, affections, nnd desire-s. on tbe other, had 
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not even yet emancipated itself from an inner con- i 
flict — the antinomy which strikingly re-appears in 
the most recent expositions of Protestant ethics 
(cf. Luthardt, Franclc, H. Weiss, and others). 

(c) Naturalistic ethics, having freed itself from 
theology, finds its starting-point in the instinctive 
feelings themselves. This school has found its main 
expan-sion in England and France. 

Agrippa of Netteshtim had called attention to the function of 
hate and love in the realm of nature generally, as also to their 
effects upon human nature, and the influence of passion upon 
conduct. Thomas More, in his Vtopia, had promised the 
highest possible degree of unruffled gratification for one and 
all. The sensualistic Telesius had drawn attention to the 
impulse of self-preservation, to which he traced the emotions, 
thus recognizing their function in the interests of life itself, and 
finding virtue in the rational perception of what is useful or 
injurious. The Aristotelian Cremonini, too, had asserted that 
the dynamic of life was not the intelligence simpliciter, but 
rather the soul which knows and loves, and that, the emotions 
being rooted in the bodily frame, morality must needs rest upon 
a natural science of the soul ; conduct, in fact, is connected with 
matter, and is dependent upon the natural warmth of the tem- 
perament, and the feelings arising from it. Montaigne also would 
connect morality with nature, and insists that it is tied to the 
complexions et inclinations naturelles. 

It was Bacon who first tried, by the scientific 
method of historical and psychological induction, 
to derive morality from experience, who combined 
it ■with the natural impulses, with the lex suitatis 
and the lex communionis, and maintained that the 
emotions must he taken into consideration as being 
the stimuli of the will, which is the grand factor in 
morality. According to Bacon, the proper function 
of ethics is so to regulate the emotions as to secure 
their obedience to reason, that is, to the laws won 
from experience, which enable us to harmonize the 
interests of self-preservation with the interests of 
social life. He thus discriminates the two funda- 
mental impulses, the self-regarding and the ‘ other- 
re^rding,’ which have continued to play their part 
in Naturalistic ethics till the present day. 

Hobbes , mth his ‘homo homini lupus,’ emphasized 
the impulse of self-preservation in its most extreme 
form,_ making it the rationale of the State, whose 
function it is to keep the self-directed impulse 
within bounds. The social motive, he holds, is not 

E rimordial, but springs from fear, which, begotten 
y the individual’s desire to protect himself, and 
by his sense of weakness, compels him to com- 
promise with society. The State exists for the 
sake of peace and security, which enable the in- 
dividual to live according to nature within the 
limits prescribed by the law ; in other words, the 
individual, in virtue of that security, should have 
all the enjoyment the State can allow. Hobbes’s 
politics and ethics are thus based upon the desire 
of self-preservation and fear — the necessary results 
of the war of each against all others. 

The doctrines of Hobbes form a standing element 
in English Utilitarianism, though the latter lays a 
stronger emphasis upon the idea of political liberty. 
Utilitarianism received its classical expression from 
the hands of Bentham : its cardinal principle is the 
greatest possible good for each and all. It bases 
morality upon the pursuit of happiness, and its 
sole aim is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

In support of his thesis, Bentham appeals to psychology; 
he tests pleasure and pain by reference to differences among 
individuals, as a means of discovering rules by which pleasure 
may be most effectively secured and pain avoided, and thereby 
the highest possible amount of happiness obtained. These rules 
attain to universal validity by means of the various sanctions 
— the natural, that of public opinion, the political, and the 
religious— the authority of which, again, is derived from the 
pleasures or pains associated respectively with obedience or dis- 
obedience to the rules themselves. Thus pleasure and pain, 
hope and fear, are mode the motives for the observance of the 
very rules of conduct which are designed to secure the greatest 
pleasure. Here morality becomes a doctrine of prudence — the 
art of calculating the greatest happiness. 

A simpler and less artificial form of the theory 
that the ethical motive is formed by the pleasures 
and pains connected with the instinct of self- 


preservation is found in the doctrine that un- 
restricted competition always gives the victory to 
the fittest, and that, accordin^y, moral progress 
is the result of natural selection. For, after all 
it is the instinct of self-preservation which pro- 
duces that struggle for existence in which the 
strongest survive. The dynamic of social progress 
is thus found in the desire for power. 

Another form of naturalistic ethics would found 
morality upon a combination of self-love with the 
social instinct — a favourite resource with the 
Scottish School, who, after the example of Cumber- 
land and others, put natural benevolence on a 
level with selfishness. According to the Scottish 
School, moral goodness springs from benevolence 
— the sympathetic impulse — which produces the 
immediate reflex-feeling of approbation, 

Thisprinciple holds a special place in the theories of Butekeson, 
Hume, and Adam Smith. Morality rests upon sympathy- 
sympathy first of all with one’s own motives; it is really the 
retributive impulse — whether in the form of gratitude or of re- 
venge — that we commend. Similarly, the sympathetic emo- 
tion has to do with those who come into active relations with 
us. The immediate emotional judgment assumes in particular 
cases an ethical character, and is formulated in general rules. 
Of decisive importance for morality are those sympathetic 
emotions which are designed to temper the others, particularly 
hope and fear. Hume traces national character, love of fame, 
and the imitative faculty to sympathy, and he likewise regards 
custom and tradition as expressions of the sjunpathy that sub- 
sists between successive generations. The State, too, owes its 
existence to sympathy — to the sense of a common weal; and 
to custom, in the form of loyalty to the laws and the authorities 

But, just as Hobbes was unable to ignore the 
social factor in morality, so those who ground 
their ethics upon sympathy cannot leave the purely 
individual interest out of account ; and thus, while 
sympathy with what produces the good_ or evil of 
others is the determinative factor, stress is also laid 
upon the satisfaction experienced by the individual 
wno yields himself to that sympathy. 

Herbert Spencer, too, places altruism, which rests upon the 
social impulse, above egoism, though from a somewhat different 
point of view, asserting that man, after long experienM and 
by means of the discipline which connects pleasure and pain 
with the groavth of the social and sympathetic propensities 
finally comes to see that, by aiming at the good of others and 
the common good, he really serves his own ends better than W 
indulging his egoistic impulses. J, S. Mill also makes happi- 
ness the leading principle of his ethics, and lays_ the cmel 
emphasis upon the adjustment of the individual interest w 
the social. Helvetius, one of the French representatives of tne 
ethics of emotion, called attention to the fact that in the last 
resort it is self-love which prompts us to act for the common 
good — though in such manner that we combine private witn 
public ends. Man, indolent by nature, is roused to n sense oi 
personal interest only by passion, and it is, therefore, of import- 
ance that the higher passions be regulated by habit, and tnai, 
in particular, the State, by its appeal to pleasure and pain, snau 
mould them, and by its discipline counteract the work of chance. 
Holbach (Syslime de la nature, 1821) believes that reason « 
nothing but the capacity forselecting the passions which Mnouce 
to happiness. At a later period Comte, Taine, and hutreoiae 
ethics upon the principle that the sympathetic impulM 
altruism ought to prevail over egoism, thus emphasizing, 
contrast to the English view, the ascendancy of the social over 
the individual factor. Feuerbach likewise held that nioroiiiy 
reposes upon the desire of happiness, upon a reconciliation oiwjo 
claims of the I and the Thou (‘Tuism’)- The 
tinged theory of Schopenhauer— practically that of Buddhis 
also — which regards pity as the source of morality, may 
classed as a variety’ of the ‘ sympathetic ' hypothesis. 

{d) In sharp antithesis to the foregoing 
stands Bationalistic ethics, which would red 
the emotions to their lowest level. But ii 1 1 
ethics of emotion cannot entirely dispense wi 
the intellect, neither can the nationalistic s®'*? 
disregard feeling ; for it is a fact of every 7 
observation that emotion is controlled only y 
emotion, and that the ivill is never moved by pu 

Spinoza and Kant may betaken asrepr^entetiv^ 
of tnis Rationalistic view’. Spinoza sets out 
self-conservation. The absolute Substance, 
its attributes of thought and extension, is s 
thing active, and the various modes snare, 
maintain their existence, in this activitv ; 
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far, however, as these inodes are finite, they are 
wrought upon by others, and suffer. _ To_ this 
sufl'ering correspond confused ideas, imaginations ; 
and from these proceed the perverted emotions that 
rest upon the errors of an understanding subject 
to sufiering. The primary affections are pleasure, 
pain, and, in relation to the future, desire. Pain 
we associate with some external arrest of power ; 
pleasure, ivith an increment. But we judge things 
ivrongly, in so far as we regard them from our own 
restricted pointof view. Spinoza givesa magnificent 
exposition of the way in which the various afl'ections 
are derived from the primary forms — by their 
relations either to time, to their respective objects, 
or to each other. The characteristic idea of this 
deduction is that, when man is under the inexor- 
able control of the affections which_ may co-exist 
in a state of strife, he is in a condition of servi- 
tude. Accordingly, these affections are without 
value for moral ends, and must be cast aside. 
This is accomplished when we regard all things 
sub specie cetemitatis, by means of the amor 
Dei intellcctualis, the adequate ideas which dis- 
solve tlie imaginations, and the activity of_ our 
rational essence, as directed upon the passions. 
The true good does not war against happiness ; it 
shares in the active self-consen'ation or God, and 
reveals itself as creative intelligence. In this 
activity man is satisfied and blessed ; he has the 
acquiescentia in seipso, and its conconiitant 
hitaritas. Spinoza thus excludes the afi'ections in 
so far as they rest on suffering, and ivill recognize 
only the happy consciousness that is bound up 
with the soul’s own pure activity. So long as man 
is subject to the domination of the affections, it is 
well for him, in the interests of society, to let the 
more harmful be kept in check by the less harmful ; 
as, for instance, when the State resorts to the fear 
of punishment, or concedes a partial indulgence j 
to the less noxious affections, in order to counter- 
act a greater danger by a less. The ethical view, 
however, goes deeper; it has regard only to the 
pure activity of the soul, ivitb its attendant blessed- 
ness, According to Spinoza, therefore, the essential 
constituent of morality is the subjection of the 
affections to the authority of reason, which frees 
itself from the imaginations and keeps watch upon 
their inner movements. It is unnecessary to point 
out how closely he is allied to the Stoics. 

The ethics of Kant, based upon the autonomy 
of the a priori practical reason, sets aside every 
motive which springs from inclination and passion. 
The only true ethical motive is reverence for the 
moral law. Kant’s aversion to desire is such as 
lays him open to the charge of dualism, and gives 
an ascetic character to his ethical teaching. On 
analysis of this reverence for the law, however, we 
find that the element of feeling is by no means 
ignored. Tor, according to Kant, the moral law 
ought to kindle our hearts to a nobler pleasure, 
imbuing us with a true pride in the majesty of our 
practical reason, while also humbling us for our 
shortcomings. It is, in fact, this inner discord 
which gives rise to the sense of reverence for the 
law. Further, in the Critique of Judgment, Kant 
assigns an even more important function to emotion, 
basing the sesthetic judgment upon a spontaneous 
feeling, which he holds to be purely intellectual in 
character. This lesthetio judgment of emotion, 
again, with its claim to universality, he regards as 
preparatory to morality, as it habituates us to the 
love of the beautiful apart from any sensuous in- 
terest, and even to admire the sublime in opposition 
to any such interest. 

A corresponding intelleotual interpretation of morality was 
upheld in England by Cudworth and Clarke, who take their 
stand upon the intrinsic necessity of the moral relationships. 
According to Clarke, there exist eternal, unchangeable, and 


rationally instituted laws of righteousness, equity, goodness, 
and truth, which, like Kant, he combines with the idea of future 
retribution. 

(e) Synthetic or Mediating ethics. — In England, 
however, the representatives of an a priori Ra- 
tional ethics are eclipsed by those who would 
combine reason and emotion, of whom the most 
outstanding is Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury goes 
back to a ‘ moral sense ’ — a feeling of self-approval 
which attaches to the equipoise between selfish- 
ness and benevolence. When this equipoise, this 
inner adjustment, with its accompanying sense of 
satisfaction, becomes the object of thought, a judg- 
ment of approval is the result. In the harmony 
of our being, therefore, we discover an ideal of 
perfection, which, as appropriate to our nature, 
also involves a state of happiness. Religion, too, 
is estimated according to its capacity of strength- 
ening or weakening our moral feelings. The Deity, 
being immanent in Nature, is the source of that 
cosmic harmony which finds an echo in our 
moral constitution. In fact, philosophy itself, 
according to Shaftesbury, is a passion for all that 
is good and beautiful. We are always seeking 
for unity and articulation amidst the manifold, 
and it is likewise these that we aspire to in the 
moral field — especially in the sphere of our emo- 
tions. We ought never to be moved to action 
save by inclinations that are worthy of the good 
disposition, and are at the same time in har- 
mony with the system of which we form a part. 
Hence the propensities which make for the good 
of the whole should restrain those that are self- 
centred, since our individual good is involved in 
the general good. It is love, it is enthusiasm for 
the good, that elevates man ; the enjoyment of 
love and friendship is really a participation in 
the harmony of the universe. Shaftesbury was 
whoUy optimistic, believing, as he did, in a world- 
soul that works towards universal harmony and 
animates mankind. As against the sensualistio 
tendencies of his time, he speaks in the name 
of the rational, insisting upon harmony and unity, 
and yet not repudiating the affections, udthout 
which a moral life is, as he thinks, impossible. 

While Shaftesbury holds strongly to the con- 
viction that virtue is the manifestation of what 
is good in us. Price would rather emphasize the 
idea of duty. The latter derives morality from 
the primordial consciousness of obligation, and thus 
makes it its own support ; it is not to be traced 
to states of feeling, since these are always con- 
trolled by reason. But though the ethical rests 
upon the rational, yet its operation is so far 
conditioned by emotion — by a lively spontaneous 
feeling that gives intensity to the process of 
rational intuition. 

The intuitive Scottish School likewise founds mo- 
rality upon immediate rational perception. Thus 
Dugald Stewart defines the ethical as a tendency 
— now become a princi^e— to act under the au- 
thority of conscience. The moral can be appre- 
hended only by a direct intuition in conscience. 
Pi^ and sympathy lend support to this intuition, 
and beget an inclination to follow the lead of 
conscience. _ A similar attempt to conjoin rational 
intuition with emotion was made by James Mac- 
kintosh, who held that feelings of pleasure and 
displeasure in matters of character, so far as these 
feelings become springs of action, are given in 
conscience, which contains the norm for our con- 
duct, and which is perfected by a process of re- 
flexion that clarifies these immediate judgments 
of feeling; while, again, the natural altruistic 
tendencies urge us to obey the behests of the inner 
monitor. 

_ In Germany the endeavour to bring the emo- 
tions ivithin the scope of ethical rationalism has 
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been made in various ways by Leibniz, Schiller, 
J. G. Fichte, Herbert, Schleiennacher, and others. 

Like Shaftesbury, Leibniz is on optimist, and has a very 
mild view of evil. He believes in the pre-established har- 
mony of the monads, the highest of which, since they can 
increase the intelligence which constitutes their nature, are 
capable of development. Each intelligent monad aims at 
perfection, at becoming an increasingly clear and rich re- 
flexion of the world. Moreover, each will have regard to the 
others ; each will rejoice in its own self-preservation only as 
it yields itself to the social impulse — the craving lor the uni- 
versal, for the all, for the harmony of love. This longing exists 
in every rational being, and is rooted in the nature of the 
universe. In this way Leibniz combines the natural and 
rational desire lor perfection with the desire for happiness. 
The two are not at variance, lor the intelligent monads cannot 
attain happiness save in harmony with ail. Reason is thus in 
full accord with the natural impulses, and both work into each 
other's hands in the ethical sphere. Even the endeavour after 
erfection, belonging, as it does, to the very nature of spiritual 
eings, is bound up 'vnth pleasure. The feeling of perfec- 
tion, or rather of advance towards perfection — for we never 
get beyond the process — is the highest pleasure ; it is the Joy 
of enhancing our own being; but along with this personal 
progress must always go a development of our interest in the 
ood of others, since that is the only way in which we can 
ecoroe clear and truthful mirrors of the world. Self-love and 
love to others are quite compatible, and each is rooted in our 
rational constitution. Clearness of knowledge gives us in- 
sight into our own nature, and teaches us how to set our 
various emotions in right and natural relations by cultivating 
a stable disposition of heart appropriate to our nature, and by 
subordinating the momentary prompting of feeling to that 
permanent quality of soul which lays hold upon the highest. 
The possibility of this is given in our nature, which ever presses 
towards a universal harmony ; and it is the part of religion, as 
faith in the pre-established harmony of the world, to reduce 
the discordant elements to unity. 

Schiller also, following the lead of the ancients, intones the 
inner harmony of reason and sense. Obedience to reason 
must be amalgamated with J03'. Sensuous desire must retain 
its function in the moral field ; sense adds to the intensity of 
the ethical factor. Here, in fact, emotion is utilized as a 
means of deepening the moral law ; reason exercises her author- 
ity so infallibly that she can safely admit the feelings to a 
subsidiary place in the ethical life. This condition is realized 
in the refined soul, while the truly noble spirit can adjust the 
claims of the sensuous and the moral in such a way as to make 
manifest the absolute superiority of reason to sense. 

Of Fichte also it may be said that, though his ethics is of an 
entirely rationalistic cast, he docs not take up so rigid an 
attitude towards desire as did Kant. He insists upon the 
free activitj' of reason, and the transformation of authoritj- 
into liberty, into the spontaneity of intelligence. By treating 
our nature, however, as the material of duty, he is able not 
only to set forth a prolusion of goods as the fruit of human 
activity, but also, by bringing into prominence the creative 
a^ect of the moral character — its power of orimnal produc- 
tion — to find a place for emotion in the moral realm. He 
recognizes a feeling of freedom and love, which, with the 
impulse of reason, furnishes a motive for conduct. Although 
we cannot on anj- account let pleasure have the last word, 
yet the complex of impulse and feeling in our nature forms 
the ‘material of duty.' In point of fact, Nature herself has 
made provision for the ethical life ; thus, the distinction of sex 
is the necessarj- antecedent of the family, and the hereditary 
resemblance between child and parent is the postulate of all 
fruitful education. Fichte does Justice to individuality and 
its aspirations by his demand that every one should take up 
his peculiar ethical call with the insight of genius, and choose 
his profession frcelj- ; as also bj- tracing conjugal love, especi- 
ally on the woman's side, to an act of willing surrender. 

Jlerbart, too, unites emotion and reason. To begin with, 
he deduces five ethical ideas 1 from our Judgments of pleasure 
or displeasure regarding relations of will. These five are 
inner freedom, perfection, benevolence. Justice, and equity. 
He does not regard these relations of will as being even 
qualitatively free from emotion. But in the same way the 
ideas which are connected with the relations of individual 
wills have ns their correlatives the various ‘systems’ of 
society; for example, the administrative system corresponds 
to benevolence, the system of culture to perfection— the 
highest possible development of every capacity; and spirit- 
ualized society — ns presenting a great harmonious whole in 
which the individual as well as the various systems are articu- 
lated in perfect unity — to inner freedom. Here Herbart formu- 
lates, in contrast with Kant, an ideal doctrine of goods which 
has in view the highest good of each and all in its harmonious 
embodiment. If he thus gives prominence to the leslhctic 
view, he also explains that other pleasurable feelings may be 
enjoyed in the spiritualized society. He is not so far from the 
Scottish School. Moreover, he is at pains to show how the 
p^chological mechanism may be enlist-m in the service of these 
Ideas, namely, by so utilizing all educational resources in their 
favour as to enable them to expel the antagonistic states of 
mind — feelings or motives — and permanently to maintain the 
upper hand. 

IHerbart's five Ideas are connected with NVhewell’s ‘five 
axioms.* 


We come, finally, to Schleiermaeher, who still more pointedly 
combines the rational theory of ethics, as a speculativeKlcnce 
with the natural life as a whole and with the emotions, wi 
see this in his general definition of ethics as the science whose 
task it is to exhibit the action of reason upon man's nature - in 
his derivation of all the natural endowments, all the psychical 
faculties of man, from that action ; in the emphasis he lays 
upon natural individuality ; and in his doctnne of goeds 
which makes human nature the symbol or organ of reason' 
In particular, we see it in the position which he concedes to 
feeling and the emotions ; witness the fact that, in the main 
he traces religion itself to feeling. Nevertheless, he too lays 
it down that the emotions must not of themselves stimu- 
late to action ; the feelings must be controlled by reason, and 
should act merely as indicators {Anzeiger) for our knowledge 
of particular moral tasks. After all, however, he is as little dis- 
posed to repress the emotions as to repress human nature Itself. 
Emotion itself must become the or^n of the ethical. Schleier- 
macher expressly opposes the Stoic apathia, and holds with 
Schiller that virtue shows itself in the facility with which 
the emotions are put into requisition. Thus he refuses to 
identify chastity with apathia, and maintains that, whfie 
sensual gratification should never be a motive perse, it is not 
to be discarded ; it comes to its natural right when permeated 
by the spiritual. Patience, too, is something more than 
apathia towards unpleasant experiences. Such experiences 
cannot be allowed to stimulate the senses to independent 
action, but ought rather to prompt men to manifest theirmoral 
refinement. In a word, Schleiermaeher desiderates the moral 
beauty which appears when the emotions are brought into 
harmony with the moral character, and work congenially in 
the service of the moral re.ason. Again, ivhile he will not 
allow the attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
to rank as an independent moral end, yet — more particularly 
in his Christian Ethics — he regards serenity of soul, the bliss 
that attaches to the Christian consciousness of Ood, as y ielding 
a motive for conduct. This quite accords, moreover, with 
the standpoint of his Philosophical Ethics, in which he even 
describes reason ns a creative energy which is combined with 
pleasure with a view to action. In his Monologues he had 
already spoken with enthusiasm of the ethical genius of the 
individual who spends himself and all he has in the service of 
the community. 

Summary . — ^The antithesis hetiveen rational 
and emotional etliics is of outstanding import- 
ance for the development of etliical theories. 
Those who find the basis of morality in reason 
alone insist most strenuously upon the immuta- 
bility of ethical principles. Such is the case 
yvith Greek intellectualist ethics throughout, as 
well as mth the modern rationalistic schools of 
Spinoza, Clarke, and Kant. The same holds good 
of those who find the ethical foundation in the 
Deity, and wlio place the emotions of hope and 
fear in the service of His established laws._ But 
the case is completely altered when niorality is 
founded upon the emotions. Here, in place of 
immutable norms fixed in reason, we find the 
psychological investigation of the origin of mo- 
rality. To speak of an unchangeable moral jaw 
now becomes a mere irrelevancy, since moral law 
has no unconditional validity, but merely shows 
how the desire for happiness may best be satisfied, 
and how private orpublic good may be most ellec- 
tively furthered. The emotions depend upon the 
external ever-changing world, finding their satis- 
faction in it alone, or, at least, not apart from it. 
An ethical doctrine which is founded upon emo- 
tion lias, therefore, never more than a relative 
validity, and sucli injunctions as it gives aPPy 
only to particular circumstances. The naturalistic 
theory must, accordingly, liaye regard to the van- 
ous forms of the moral consciousness, and must in- 
vestigate that consciousness psychologically 
Iiistorically both in its origin ana in its variations, 
yet without ever reaching an absolutely ''ahd mora 
law. For happiness can never get bwond the rela- 
tive, as is shown by English and Fre^h Eudee- 
monism, and, most cleariy of all, by Bentbam 
Utilitarianism. . . ■ ,0. 

It is a diflerent matter when rational 
recognition also to the emotional side 0^ , 

nature. Here, on the one hand, the , 

character of morality is upheld ; while, on 
other, the way in which tiie moral law js nclna y 
and concretely realized is not always the sai 
This suggests the idea of a historical progrc- , 
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and thus arises the problem of how to harmonize, 
by a process of moral development^ the whole 
natural endo-\vment of impulse and feeling with 
reason. Accordingly, we find Schleiermaoher 
maintaining that ethics must lay doivn the base- 
lines of the philosophy of history; but it was 
pre-eminently Hegel ^vho gave currency to the 
idea of development, viewing the whole process 
of history as the evolution of reason. Though 
he gave, it is true, an mtellectual interpretation 
of Nature, regarding it merely as a stadium 
of the Idea (a view which, of course, does not 
concern us here), he nevertheless distinguishes 
between Natuie and Spirit in concrete, and sees 
the consummation of ethics neither in a natural 
Eudfemonism nor in the Kantian Eationalism, but 
in SittlichJceit, ‘established observance,’ in which 
the antithesis between Nature and Spirit is recon- 
ciled, i.e. raised to a higher unity. If, according 
to Hegel, reason realizes itself in the State, yet he 
does not regard civic life as incompatible ivith the 
community of feeling, i.e, marriage ; or with the 
community of interests and its complex of needs ; 
or with the community of citizenship, or, in fact, 
with any particular relationship of the individual 
life that is partly conditioned by emotion ; on the 
contrary, he finds a place for all of these, just as 
he finds the characteristic feature of the Christian 
period in the fact that it gives due recognition to 
the interests of the individual and his desire for 
happiness. The course of history shows us that 
the tendency to combine the rational and the 
emotiomil aspects of morality is constantly gain- 
ing ground. 

II. ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITJON.~lt remains 
to consider the nature of the emotions and their 
varieties, as a step towards inquiring how we are 
to estimate them ethically and to utilize them in 
practice. 

I. Nature and structure of the emotions. — What 
are the emotions ? It is safe to say, for one thing, 
that they belong not to the theoretical but to the 
practical, side of our psychical life ; not to thought 
or imagination, * but to feeling and volition. In 
what respects, then, do they difler from feelings 
and volitions, seeing that they are not identical 
with either, but rather form a connecting link 
between them? The emotions often arise as im- 
mediate reactions upon particular feelings. But 
such immediate and inst^taneous reactions may, 
by dint of repetition, superinduce a permanent 
condition. Anger, for instance, is a transitory 
state, but there is also an irascible disposition, i.e, 
a propensity to react in an angiy way. Accord- 
ingly, the manner in which the subject reacts 
upon his feelings will be determined by his peculiar 
nature, his temperament, or his peculiar blend of 
temperaments, by character, sex, etc. — ^in a word, 
by his individuality, which, again, is modified by 
his family, national, or raciS type. Moreover, 
this individual disposition is by no means limited 
to one’s natural constitution ; it may be acquired 
fact that underlies the plasticity of the emo- 
tions. But, while the emotions are thus reactions 
upon feeling, we must not forget that there are 
also moods of feeling, involving a permanent 
tendency towards certain forms of action; and 
these moods must likeivise be reckoned amongst 
the emotions. 

The emotions have often been called passions, 
and traced back to ‘ sufiering ’ {passio) ; here, 
again, we must bear in mind that such suffering is 
not always momentary, and that the influence of 
an object may last beyond the period of direct 
stimulus. Here the influence is really that of 
the representation of the object ; and in this case 
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the imagination works towards the expansion and 
intensification of the emotion; and, indeed, may 
become so habituated to represent certain objects 
as to produce fixed ideas, which, again, by becom- 
ing fused together with the feelings that evoke 
them and the volitions that issue from them, may 
act as a permanent stimulus to the emotions. 

The emotions have also been frequently identi- 
fied with the impulses ; but_ impulse^ is really a 
mode of the will, and may either spring from the 
nature common to man or be the resultant of a 
long series of volitions, which, gathering strength 
by hereditary transmission, at length become 
established in the later generation. Thus, for 
instance, the desire of fame and of power, in their 
nobler forms at least, seems to presupposs a social 
life of some permanence, and a certam degree of 
culture. Impulse as such, however, is not emo- 
tion; rather it becomes emotion only when the 
object to which it is directed affects the feeling, 
and prompts the will to act. This is what takes 
place in particular instances ; but, as has been said, 
the object may be so persistently present to the 
mind as to give a sustained tone to the feelings, 
which, again, gives a definite bias to the will. 
The emotions, then, are distinguished from spon- 
taneous impulses by the fact that they are trace- 
able to some impression, or feeling, and emerge 
as a tendency to react upon this stimulus. We 
may say, therefore, that the emotions are com- 
binations of feeling with movements or acts of 
will, and that they may have either a transitory 
or a lasting character, according as they are im- 
mediate reactions upon a definite object, or upon 
habitual states of the soul which rest upon a more 
or less persistent combination of feeling and voli- 
tion; these, in turn, depending upon the object 
affecting the soul. Moreover, it goes without say- 
ing that these habitual states may find vent in 
momentary outbm-sts. 

Then we must also distinguish between the 
momentary strength of an emotion and its dur- 
ableness. An emotion may be strong for the 
moment, but have no persistence, as, e.g., when it 
is evoked by a merely passing stimulus from the 
object; and, conversely, an emotion may never 
manifest anything like intensity, and may yet 
work all the more pertinaciously ; compare, for 
instance, an angry outbreak with cool, calculated 
hate. 

2 . Varieties of emotion. — The emotions exhibit 
a multitude of variations, quite apart from the 
distinction between transience and permanence. 
Thus, the feeling and its accompanying tendency 
to react may, as called forth by the object, be one 
either of pleasure or of pain. If pleasurable, the 
motive aviU be one of sympathy with the object ; 
if painful, one of antipathy. Then the emotions 
may be classified with reference to time — according 
as they are related to the past, the present, or the 
future. In connexion with the past, pain produces 
repentance, while pleasure brings satisfaction, 
with a wish for renewal of the conditions ; and 
either of these, again, may be transitory or endur- 
ing. Pleasure in regard to the present calls forth 
desire ; whffe pain arouses aversion, or, in a more 
intense form, anger. Pleasure in regard to the 
future becomes hope, with the inclination to make 
the thing hoped for a reality ; pain in relation to 
the future becomes fear, with the inclination to 
obviate or ward off the thing feared. Obviously 
these emotions may also vary in intensity, i.e. 
they are susceptible of quantitative differentia- 
tion. But these quantitative difierences must not 
be confounded with differences which depend upon 
whether a man is by the bent of his mind stronger 
in feeling than in will-power, or vice versa. Should 
1 feeling predominate, then, e.g., repentance wfil he 
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not so much a motive prompting a change of will 
for the better as a sentimental regret, which, as 
it inhibits the Avill, has an enfeebling ehect ; simi- 
larly, contentment wiU degenerate into luxurious 
remembrance, instead of inciting the will to hold 
fast in the present by what the past has given. 
If volition, however, be the stronger, the reverse 
will be the case. Moreover, pleasure and pain 
may, so far as their influence on the will is con- 
cerned, become quite neutral, and less dependent 
upon time-difl'erences ; desire will then become 
love, and aversion hate. Again, all these modi- 
fications of emotion may be further differentiated 
by reference to the kind of object that excites 
them. Thus, feeling in passing over to volition 
will always be initimly a feeling of self, a feeling 
of excitation ; hut this feeling of self may he of 
very different kinds. In the first place, one may 
he affected either in body or in soul. But the 
bodily frame itself has different aspects : there is 
the need, for instance, of self-preservation, or of 
preserving one’s peculiar type. Should it be 
affected by a corresponding body, a fresh group of 
emotions displays itself, associated with food or 
sex. When reflexion has been sufficiently de- 
veloped to raise a man above mere momentary 
sensations, he ivill desire permanently satisfying 
objects ; the sexual impulse will become love, anc 
hunger will he transformed into the desire for 
possessions sufficient to satisfy permanently his 
bodily needs. The latter emotion may likewise 
vary as one wishes to use, to preserve, or to 
augment one’s property. Prodigality, niggardli- 
ness, and avarice have their source here ; but also 
liberality, thrift, and diligence. It is personal dif- 
ferences alone which prompt one man to liberality 
or prodigality, another to thrift or niggardliness, 
and a third to avarice or diligence. 

Again, the affective state of the mind has to do 
with its relations to other minds. The fundamental 
fact is that the mind is influenced by others in such 
a way as to experience pleasure or pain, and thus 
arises sympathy or antipathy. Sympathy and 
antipathy ^so involve the feeling of self, spring- 
ing respectively from the sense of being attracted 
or repelled by others, according as the impres- 
sions which are received work upon the Avill in a 
pleasurable or a painful manner. Here, also, of 
course, individuality counts for much. Further, 
we must take into consideration whether sym- 
pathy or antipathy in regard to another is aroused 
by his personality as a whole or only by certain 
aspects thereof — some being attractive, others 
repellent ; in the latter case we have an unstable 
emotion, one vacillating between 83Tnpathy and 
antipathy. Once more, from the sympatiietic emo- 
tion, so far, at least, as it rests upon the conscious- 
ness of others’ equality "with ourselves, springs 
the desire to recompense. Should another afford 
us pleasure, we inclme to return the favour : this 
is gratitude. But should he pain us by doing us 
a disadvantage, the result is the feeling of revenge. 
A further principle of division might be found in 
the question whether our sympathy and antipathy 
relate to individuals or to communities. 

Finally, a man’s sympathy or antipathy may 
either be such that his thoughts dwell most upon 
his oivn pleasure or pain ; or such that the feeling 
for others predominates in his mind. In the former 
instance, he "will be synmathetically moved to- 
wards another only in so far as the experience is 
absolutely free of pain, and, in fact, when the 
sympathy itself affords pleasure. In the second 
case, he is so much at one with the other as to 
enter into his feelings. The former kind of sym- 
pathy goes no further than a man’s own advantage, 
changing even to antipathy when that disappears. 
He really seeks bis own advancement in his recog- 


nition of the other ; his authority over the other 
will enhance his sense of his own power. The 
desire for glory or power rests upon a sympathy 
of this sort, which vanishes whenever the other 
ceases duly to respond. Such sympathy may in 
an extreme case manifest itself as compassion 
for this is, of course, directed upon sufferingl 
which, however, should properly arouse antipathy! 
Compassion is, in fact, a sympathetic antipathy. 
But the sympathy will at once become something 
else if the others feeling causes me discomfort 
Indeed, if I am pained in anyway while another is 
pleased, there may emerge antipathy towards him 
in the form of ill-will and envy ; and, if I am in 
any degree inferior to him, my antipathy may 
show itself in a desire to disparage ; while, again, 
if I am conscious of my merits in comparison with 
him, the result will be pride. 

It is othenvise if I can enter into the feelings 
of another. I then recognize his superior merits 
(should these exist), and in the frank admission 
of them I have a feeling of admiration— -something 
higher, that is to say, than a recognition whose 
aim is merely to have oneself recognized, to use 
another as a means to one’s own glory. Simi- 
larly, I can now regard another’s detects or mis- 
fortunes with pity, which disposes me to help in 
amending his defects or alleviating his misfortunes. 
These two kinds of sympathy may also manifest 
themselves when two mdividuals fix upon a single 
object, which one alone can have. If the feeling 
of self prevails, jealousy will arise ; if sympathy 
predommates, the one individual will be ready to 
renounce for the other’s sake. Again, however, 
one may have a very weak or a very strong feel- 
ing of self-reliance. If the former, there >yill 
emerge a tendency to belittle one’s own merite 
in comparison with another’s — the sympathetic 
emotion of self-abasement, which often appears as 
sensitiveness. Very different is the emotion which 
arises when sympathy is associated with self- 
confidence. In this association the self-confidence 
may be by no means insignificant in itself, as, e.y., 
in benevolence, which in no way implies^ uncer- 
tainty as to one’s own merits, or any inclination 
to self-disparagement. Similarly, a self-esteem in 
reference to others may not lead to cpnceit and 
ambition, when a man desires to convince others 
of his own merits without seeking to underrate 


theirs. 

There may thus be an extraordinary vanety 
amongst the emotions. For the sake of complete- 
ness, we may also note that one emotion may 
restrain another, either for a time or permanently. 
Desire of power or of fame, for example, may keep 
the appetites in abeyance. Similarly, certain em^ 
tions may coalesce and thereby strengthen eacn 
other ; thus, revenge may join hands with envy, 
domineering with pride, or greed with . , 

3. Moral value of the emotions. — What 
value shall we set upon the emotions ? Are tney 
simply evil, or partly good and partly ° ’ 
again, are they in themselves morally colomie , 
but, like other faculties of the 
being made subservient to the moral hie . . 

questions find various answers. Naturalistic ei 
must necessarily regard the emotions ^ 



lecures an adjustment among the_ conllictmg 
dons. We learn by experience, it is said, ev 
»ur own interests, to prefer the other-regarding 
nzlses to the self-regarding, the permanent 
ransient, the spiritual to the corporal. S 
ormMating rules in virtue of our TOiilrh 

raction, it is said, we set up a standard by . 
he emotions are consciously valued, 
imongst them consciously made ; all cnis. 
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ever, has meanwhile been done, unconsciously, 
by our psychological mechanism. The result is 
called the moral standard ; though, in point of fact, 
what we so designate is only a fingerpost points 
ing to the greatest possible advantage. But this 
theory, according to which the choice amongst our 
emotions is really made for us in experience — the 
understanding merely deducing the laws from tlie 
facts— is founded upon error. Por, if the psy- 
chological mechanism establishes a certain hier- 
archy among the emotions by natural selection, 
we have not really transcended egoism at all. 
For, even if the egoistic emotion is overpowered 
by the altruistic, it is simply because, as a matter 
of experience, the former fares all the better 
thereby. In reality, therefore, it is not so 
overpowered ; on the contrary, the psychological 
mechanism is actually guided by it. Along this 
line, therefore, no genuine adjustment can ever 
be arrived at. The truth is, moral life begins only 
when the understanding forms universal laws, 
when the difierence between the ideal, the 
‘ ought,’ the law, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the actual condition of things is first real- 
ized. Then there appears something neio, viz. 
the craving of our nature for unity, which the 
adjustment made by our p^chological mechanism 
cannot satisfy. Such adjustment, in fact, will 
always be precarious, as the egoistic emotions wUl 
ever and anon break out in spite of all our altru- 
ism. The desire for unity, however, spontaneously 
presses towards harmony and activity ; while, on 
the contrary, the emotions are unstable, and, being 
stimulated by external objects, have no true spon- 
taneity, and always end in mere enjoyment, mere 
passivity. 

Hence we need not wonder that the naturalistic 
theo^ has been challenged again and again by 
a rigid and one-sided rationalism, which will cotm- 
tcnanco no rule in the moral realm except that of 
reason alone, and spurns the emotions as some- 
thing irrational. But this standpoint is sliou-n 
by history to bo untenable. The Stoics were 
compelled to abandon the rigorism of their apafAia, 
and to concede that in some degree even the wise 
man feels pain — though he does not allow himself 
to be mastered by it— and that he too may have 
t6:rdffcia, such as good-will and joy. Further, the 
Stoics doubted wiiether the life of the wise man 
were meanwliile possible, and spoke of an approxi- 
mation merely, in which a man should be im- 
mune from diseases of the spirit, but not free from 
emotion. Spinoza also, while discarding the emo- 
tions, was unable to regard them as other than a 
necessary product of the natiira naturata ; and 
Kant came at length to the conclusion that the 
propensities are not evil in themselves, just as in 
the sphere of the beautiful and the sublime he 
recognizes a certain mutual relationship between 
the sensuous and the spiritual. 

If the moral reason, then, cannot be merely the 
inductive reading of our psychological mechan- 
ism on its emotional side, and if it does not 
necessarily involve a rigid exclusion of the emo- 
tions, or, in other words, if we can neither identify 
it wth the formulated results of our psychologi- 
cal mechanism nor concede a dualism between 
it and emotion, the only course open to us is 
to grant an independent, co-ordinate position to 
both reason and emotion — with the proviso, how- 
ever, that reason be always credited with the 
power of harmonizing and unif^g the emotions 
for its own ends. As we have seen, this view 
is held by a large number of modem thinkers. 
They regard the emotions as the data and ma- 
terial which reason has to elaborate. If the emo- 
tion arises from a movement of the will combined 
with feeling and prompted by an object, it is the 


function of reason to examine and regulate the 
process. 

The question as to the moral character of the 
emotions is, therefore, to be answered generally 
by asserting that in themselves they are neither 
good nor evil, but become so only as they re- 
spectively submit to or repudiate the supervision 
and guidance of reason. This holds good of 
all kinds of emotion. Keason must assign the 
limit of their momentary intensity, and likewise 
regulate their duration and persistence, for it 
tolerates the continuance of such kinds only as 
coincide with its oivn fimdamental aims. Emotions 
of pleasure are no more proscribed as such than 
those of pain. "Wbat is alone of moment is, on 
the one hand, to determine their measure, and, 
on the other, to take account of their object. 
Amger, for example, as excited volition, is not to 
be summarily condemned ; only it must be made 
subservient to reason, and be directed against that 
which is truly reprehensible. Again, neither the 
impulse of self-preservation nor that of sympathy 
is per se blameworthy; they require only to 
have their respective scope and their mutual re- 
lationship defined by reason. Under such con- 
ditions the emotions will not become demoralized. 
Love of power rests upon an exaggerated, but in 
itself perfectly innocent, desire for influence ; envy, 
upon the complete subjection of the altruistic 
impulse to the in itself quite legitimate impulse 
of self-preservation — all sympathy being crushed 
by the selfish wdsh to possess what is another’s. 
Similarly, the organie emotions have their right- 
ful place, requinng only that adjustment which 
reason must make m view of organic needs ; they 
must be brought into proper relations •with one 
another and with the spiritual emotions. The 
emotion attaching to property, as regards both 
its preservation and its use, must be reduced — ^in 
conformity with the function wbich reason assigns 
to property in the moral sphere — to its due propor- 
tions in the desire to earn. 

In short, the emotions as such are not e'vil when 
subject to the guidance of reason, but, just os 
human nature must be brought into harmony 
with reason, so must they be made to minister to 
the ends of reason. If left to themselves, they 
tend to degenerate, since they cannot then be kept 
within due measure, or be fully harmonized w'ith 
one another. 

Rational control of the emofa'ons. — ^Finally, 
if it be asked how reason acquires dominion over 
the emotions, we look first of all to its power of 
framing ideals. Its task, alike as regards the 
guidance of the several emotions — "(vith due allow- 
ance for their indiiddnal modifications — and as 
regards their mutual relations, must be clearly 
defined in the light of actual, concrete ethical 
ideals. It is obvious that a proper comprehen- 
sion of the meaning and value of emotion for 
moral life is the necessa:^ condition of right 
conduct. Such comprehension, however, does not 
guarantee its being realized in practice. It is 
often_ asserted that emotion is modified only by 
emotion, that reason ■without emotion remains 
a dead letter ; and this is certainly tlie case. The 
dictates of reason, therefore, must be combined 
writh love, which we may call the positive norm of 
emotion ; then ■will reason become effective. The 
ideal must become tbe object of love ; then wUl 
this supreme affection — enthusiasm for the ideal — 
work its effect upon the other forms. Such en- 
thusiasm cannot, of course, be manufactured. It 
is sometbing free — the unforced persistent glow of 
love for perfection, tbe practice interest in the 
ideal of reason. 

To generate this archetypal affection is the busi- 
ness of education, which, however, would be all in 
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vain unless human nature provided something for 
it to work upon. But reason and its ideal are not 
alien to man. It is man’s ovan reason which exhorts 
him to follow its behests. So long as he refuses to 
identify himself with this consummate affection 
— with his oAvn ideal — he feels an inner discord. 
Education may prompt towards this enthusiasm, 
hut it cannot furnish, stiU less force it. If we ap- 
peal to such motives as fear of punishment or 
hope of reward, we may succeed in curbing cer- 
tain emotions, and even in partially establishing a 
habit of restraint in others, and thus prepare the 
way for real moral conduct by removing obstacles to 
the attainment of the good -will 5 but enthusiasm 
W the ideal is not to be acquired in this way ; for, 
if we confine ourselves to such motives, we have 
not passed beyond selfishness after all. The ideal 
must be loved for its own sake. This supreme 
affection is engendered only through the indi- 
iddual’s own act, for which education provides hut 
the stimulus. Like devotion to the beautiful, or 
ardent love to the Divine, enthusiasm for the good 
is absolutely free. Ought we, then, to call it an 
emotion at all, since emotion always springs from 
some impression on the mind, which feeling trans- 
mutes into a motive ? We must remember, how- 
ever, that such an impression has a place even in the 
affection we speak of. For one thing, the educator 
may hold up the example of those who, possessed by 
this enthusiasm, are capable of moving our hearts. 
For another, while we recognize the ideal as our 
OAvn, yet it always towers above our actual attain- 
ment, as if to impress us %vith love for our better 
part. Finally, the ideal comes to us in the im- 
pressions wrought by God within the soul. The 
mental impression in question, therefore, results, 
not from any external object, but from our being 
apprehended by our reason’s OAvn ideal or by the 
Divine spirit within us. The same thing lies at 
the root of what is called moral passion, though 
this is likewise a free motive to action. 

Without moral passion the moral ideal cannot 
be realized. But it is far from adequate in itsdf. 
When the emotions, excited by the various ex- 
periences of life, are asserting themselves in their 
full strength, to attempt to oppose them by moral 
passion alone is futile. But enthusiasm for the 
moral ideal has undoubtedly a restraining efiect 
upon the urgency of emotion ; and, this being so, 
such restraint makes it possible for reflexion to 
intervene before the response to stimulus takes 
place. Thus reason, which both determines the 
end to be attained and apprehends the actual con- 
ditions, can assign the measure and the course of 
the emotion, and, taking advantage of the con- 
genial enthusiasm for the ideal, can carry its pur- 
poses into effect. But even something more ^an 
this is required in the task of controlling the emo- 
tions, namely, a certain psycho-physical habitua- 
tion. With these resources, then, it is possible for 
reason to subject impulse to its oum all-embracing 
ideal, to attain, by habit, ever nearer to a com- 
plete harmony of the emotions amongst them- 
selves and to the right proportion of each, and so 
to utilize them in practical life as to give them 
the place which, in the light of the moral ideal, 
is rightly theirs. 

We note, in closing, the recent spread of a 
romanticism which would base morality upon the 
instincts, and declares war upon all intellectual 
interpretations ; which yields the ascendancy to 
spontaneous feeling, and would exclude all ratio 
in favour of the iJnconscious that is revealed in 
emotion — a neAV form of ethical and assthetic 
naturalism. Such a theory, however, cannot pos- 
sibly discover the proper measure of the emotions, 
as it really keeps the moral reason out of its rights. 

See also Feeling, Mind. 
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A. Doenee. 

EMPEDOCLES. — ^Empedocles was a Sicflian 
philosopher who was famous also as a statesman, 
poet, orator, physician, and wonder-worker. 

I. Life and writings. — Empedocles belonged to 
a wealthy and distinguished family of Agrigentum 
(the Greek Alcragas). His grandfather, also called 
Empedocles, won a victory ivith a racehorse at 
Olympia in 496 B.c, The philosopher himself took 
an active part in the troublous pohtics of liis native 
city, after the expulsion of its tyrants (Diog. Laert 
viu. 63-67 ; cf. JPlut. adv. Col. 32. 4, p. 1126 B). 
He was a resolute democrat, and is said to have 
refused an ofier of royal power ; yet we read that 
in later years his enemies caused this champion of 
the people to be banished. There is much that is 
marvellous, much that is vague and contradictory, 
in the accounts of his life which have come doivn 
to us, principally in Diog. Laert. yiii. ch. 2. The 
Sicilian historian Timceus, who lived in_ the 3rd 
cent. B.C., and preserved many such notices, did 
not know for certain the place or the mannCT of 
his death. Even his date is not exactly determined. 
Aristotle {Met. i. 3. 984a, 11) speaks of him as 
a younger contemporary of Anaxagoras {g-v,)', 
Gorgias is said to have been his pupil (Diog Laert 
viii. 58; Quint, iii. 1). ApoUodorus fixed nis birth 
in 484 ; and his death, at the age of 60, in 424. 
But Zeller (Pre-jSocm^tcPAzL ii. 117 S’.) has adduced 
grounds for placing his birth from eight to ten 
years earlier, i.e. in 492 or 494. 

The chief works of Empedocles were two poems 
with the titles mepl ^icrews r&v 6in-wv and KaBapyol. 
The former, dealing with physical science, WM m 
two books, if, with Diels, we prefer the reading 
/Sl/SXia p' in Suidas s.v., although Tzetzes (CM. vu. 
522) erroneoudy makes them three. Of these 
poems we have fragments extending to 440 
Aristotle, who in a lost dialogue gave Em^docles 
full credit for Homeric inspiration and forcible 
diction (Diog. Laert. viii. 57), nevertheless took 
him for his illustration when maintaining, m the 
Poetics (i. 14475, 17), that metrical form does not 
convert prose into poetry. Empedocles was tne 
last to use verse as the vehicle of philosopnic 
exposition ; and Anaxagoras reverted to prose, 
with which the Milesians had started, 

2 The four ‘roots.’— In his physical theones 
Empedocles was an eclectic. Like Leucippus, n 
had studied the Eleatic philosopher ; but 
rejected their chief doctrine, that of the One, an 
reverted to pluralism. He assumed four pnma^ 
matters — Fire, Air, Earth, and Water ; or, 
logically expressed, Zeus, Hera, Aidonens, a 
Nestis. These primary matters, which are 
indestructible and unchangeable as the Spner 
Parmenides, he called the ‘roots’ 
that exists. The term ‘element’ {<^oixetov) diu 
come into use until later, but it 
Empedocles had grasped the conception m 
element, in the sense of modem ®kemis^> 
opposed to a compound body ; for by the ^ 

ana separation of these four roots the 
particMar things is produced. Thus he „ ’ 

flesh, and blood— whichlastis the seatofmtelligence 
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consist fe^-craily of air, earth, fire, and ’ivatcr 

anited in detenninate proportions. 

IJesidcs tlie four roots there were two other con- 
stituent of the universe, called Ixtve or Friendship 
4>iX&rnt, ’AippoStrij) and Strife {wK’ot, K6rot). 
The'c were moving eatiscs answering to attraetion 
and repulsion respectively; hut also, it would 
seem, corporeal 6uhstance.s which rush into and out 
of the ‘Sphere’ (Diels, 21 B, 35 [i.“ 185], At. Met. 
xii. 10, 10766, 3). Alternately predominating, they 
govern the rhythmical evolution of the world, 
which passes from a state of complete agnegation 
of the elements to the opposite state of their utter 
disintegration, and bacK again in an unending 
wcle. When Love has succeeded in expelling 
Strife, the four roots are entirely aggregated in a 
chaotic medley, termed, from its shape, the Sphere ; 
but at this epoch all particular existence is extinct 
Again, particular existence is just as impossible 
when I.rOvc is expelled by Strife, and the four roots 
so completely severed that there is no mingling. 
But in the intervals between those epochs Love and 
Strife work together, and_ a world of particular 
things results from tlieir joint action. 

3. Cosmogony. — ^Tho formation of our world, it 
would seem from Aristotle {de C(tlo, ii. 301a, 15), 
began when Strife forced its way into the Sphere, 
and brought about its disruption by creating a 
vortex motion which successively separated ofl (1) 
air, (2) fire, and (3) earth saturated ivith moisture. 
Thus first of all ‘ bright other ’ (air) flew oil’ to 
the extremity, and became a crystal vault or en- 
circling shell, to which the fixed stars are attached. 
AVithin this again was formed a sphere consisting 
of two hemispheres, the one filled irith fire, the 
other, which is dark, with a mixture of fire and 
air. The revolution of these two hemispheres 
roimd the earth produces at each point on its 
surface the succession of day and ni^t, and also 
keeps the earth in its place in the centre, in the 
same way as a cup with water in it may be sming 
round and round at the end of a string irithout the 
water being spilled. The analogy is at fault, for 
it is centrifugal force which keeps the water in the 
revolving cup, whereas the earth is presumably at 
rest. 

According to Empedocles, tliere are tivo suns, or, 
rather, he held the apparent sun to bo a sort of 
burning-glass, equal in size to the earth, wherein 
are collected those fiery rays whicli come from the 
true source of light, the fiery hemisphere. These 
rays first strike tlie earth, and are thence reflected 
on the hcmi.sphero opposite, if the text of Aetius 
(ii. 20. 13 ; Diels, 21 A, 6G [i.= 1G2]) be sound. Em- 
pedocles thus uTongly extended to the sun the 
recent discovery that the moon shines by borrowed 
liglit. The moon itself he held to be mainly 
composed of ‘ air ’ condensed or congealed, obviously 
assuming that its phases correspond with actual 
changes in its shape. One great achievement of 
modern astronomy he certainly anticipated; for 
ho held that light travels, and takes time to travel, 
from one point to another (Ax. de An. u. 7. 4186, 
20 ; dc Sensu, 6. 44Gn, 2G). Do thought that the 
axis of the universe, originally perpendicular so 
that the north polo was in the zenith, had been 
displaced by the prc.ssure of the air. 

4. Org:anic life. — Empedocles also had his views 
on the origin of life. Plants and animals alike 
spring out of the earth, and grow because tlie 
terrestrial heat tends upwards. Existing species, 
however, in no way resemble the crude and shape- 
less structures first evolved, such as men with 
oxen’s faces, Avhich were inc^iible of maintaining 
or reproducing themselves. This wild fancy diffore 
from the modem doctrine of evolution in over- 
looking modification by inheritance, and in as.snm- 
ing sejiarnte organs to have been evolved before 


the wholes they combined to form. Its single 
point of agreement is the truism that no species 
has survived which wa-s not adapted in some aegi-co 
to its environment. Empedocles’ scientific imagina- 
tion may also be seen in his mechanical theory of 
re-spiration, on the analogy of the water-clock 
(Diels, 21 B, 100 [i.* 200]), and of the spinal vertebr.-o 
(Ar. dc Fart. An. i. 1. 640a, 19) ; but more parti- 
cularly in a theory of sense-perception based upon 
the entrance, through symraetneal passages or 
pore.s {TTdpoi}, of films (Mppoai) emanating from 
external objects. This account of the mechanism 
of sensation best suits taste and smell; it may' 
have been, as Diels thinks, derived from Leucippus ; 
the application to vision (tbongli adopted in ^eat 
part by Plato) is beset ivith difficulties. The 
unique fact of perception proper Empedocles 
sought to explain by means of another principle, 
that like moves towards, and is recognized by, 
like. The sentient subject knows earth, water, 
air, and fire because these elemental substances 
are found in his own composition. This principle 
must be carefully distinguished from the attraction 
of like to unlike personified in ipiKla, or Love. 
Thought, again, is a corporeal process (Ar. dc Att. 
iii. 3. 427n, 26) ; tliere is no such gulf as Parmenides 
presumed between sense and reason. The value 
of the senses as sources of Icnowledge is implied 
throughout the poems, and the passage (Diels, 21 B, 
4 fi.^ 174]) whicli, as interpreted by ICarsten and 
Zeller, would concede superior claims to reason 
has been set right by Stein’s punctuation. 

5. Religion and Ethics. — In the cosmos as here 
set fortli there would seem to be no place for 
religion ; yet Empedocles speaks of gods. (1) 
There are the ‘ long-lived gods, greatest in honour,’ 
who are products of the mingling of his four 
elements, and, as such, are set down side by side 
ivith ‘ trees and men and women, beasts and birds, 
and lislies bred in the waters ’ (Diels, 21 B, 21 [i.® 
180]). Tliese, be it remarked, are not deathless, 
but merely long-lived ; it is not impossible that 
they are what bo elsewhere calls the daemons. 
(2) As already noted, he also deifies the four 
elements and the two efficient causes. (3) Further, 
we find the Sphere spoken of as a ‘ blessed god,’ 
but this again may be merely a poetic description. 
It need not imply monotheism, any more than the 
parallel expressions of the pantheist Xenoplianes. 

In his otlier poem, the Purifications iKaOap/xol), 
Empedocles poses as a moral teacher and religious 
reformer. He is the favourite of heaven, and the 
inspired votary of Apollo; he lays claim to a 
Divine origin and superhuman powers. Ho re- 
counts his successive transmigrations. The tone 
of the whole poem is mystic, as opposed to the 
scientific spirit of the irepl ana bears many 

resemblances to Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines. 
TJiere is one passage where a god is described in 
terms perliaps borrowed from Xenophanes : ‘ He 
is not provided until a human head upon his limbs ; 
two branches do not spring from his shoulders ; he 
has no feet, no swift knees, no hairy members ; he 
is only a sacred and unutterable mind shooting 
with sirift thoughts through all the world ’ (Diels, 
21 B, 134 [i.* 212]). This god has been by some 
identified until the Sphere; but how could the 
Sphere be said to shoot with swift thoughts through 
au the world? It would seem, therefore, more 
reasonable to follow Zeller and Diels, who think 
that Apollo is meant ; for from an early date, as 
J. Adam remarks (Religious Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 249), ‘Greek religions tho^ht 
naturally tended to spiritualise Apollo.’ &n- 
pedoeles also tells us of demons, who, ‘having 
polluted their hands with blood,’ are condemned 
to wander for thrice ten thousand seasons in all 
manner of mortal forms throngh the universe until 
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their sin is expiated j ‘and one of these,’ he says, 
‘ I now am, an exile and a wanderer from the gods ’ 
(Diels, 21 B, 115 [i.* 207]). Here is the doctrine of 
retribution for guilt, and here, too, that of metem- 
psychosis. 

The moral teaching of the KaOap/iol^ consists 
mainly of tabus based upon the belief m trans- 
migration, and its corollary, the kinship of all 
animate and inanimate things. Empedocles de- 
scribes a period when men lived at peace with each 
other and all the world, and bids his followers 
abstain from all animal food, and from beans and 
laurel-leaves. 

It is an interesting, though p^erhaps insoluble, 
problem to determine how the Purifications is re- 
lated to the poem upon Nature. Are we to suppose, 
with Diels, that m the one Empedocles teught 
science to a circle of students, and afterwards in 
the other addressed a popular audience with 
religious fervour? Or is Bidez right in assuming 
that the Kadapnol was the work of his youth, and 
the vepl the fruit of riper study in mature 

life? That the same thinker should at the same 
time have endorsed the apparently contradictory 
doctrines of both poems is advocated by Burnet 
{Early Greeh Philosophy'^ ^ p, 269 ff.). Such a view 
is possible only to those who recomize in Empedocles 
not so much a philosophic mind as an enthusiastic 
poet and seer, careless of logical consistency. 
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EMPIRICISM. — Empiricism denotes primarily 
the scientific investigation of the world -which we 
experience through our senses. In the world so 
experienced we are continually apprehending uni- 
formities of different kinds ; scientific empiricism 
brings together groups of sense-phenomena appre- 
hended as exhibiting the same uniformities, and 
endeavours, by further observation and experiment, 
to apprehend more clearly the special nature of the 
uniformities -within each group, and the precise 
conditions on which their presence depends. 

Thus, to study the nature of two-dimensional 
space, we bring together figures in two dimensions, 
and by a further process of minute sub-grouping 
obtain figures in which we apprehend more distinctly 
the nature of the triangle, the circle, etc., and from 
the mutual relations of their parts in definite figures 
apprehend as necessary certain further conclusions 
-with regard to the nature of those figures. In all 
cases it is through the construction that we come 
to apprehend the natureof thefigure ; we apprehend, 
e.g., the universal truth ‘Things which are equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another’ only 
by considering a particular instance. But in some 
cases the construction is more elaborate ; e.g., in 
Euclid i. 47 the figure is extremely complex, and 
presupposes the construction of triangles, etc. 
Empiricism, therefore, aims at re-grouping the 
phenomena studied, according to their uniformities, 
in continuous series, beginning -with the relatively 
simple and passing to the progressively complex. 


Progress in Mathematics and the other empirical 
sciences depends on finding the right ‘ construction ’ 
in discovering a method which iviU enable ns to 
apprehend more definitely the way in which the 
elementerj^ parts are connected in any given case. 
What is aimed at is precise formulation, such as* 
e.g., the exact reciprocal relation between the sides 
and angles of the equilateral triangle ; but in the 
present state of all the sciences this exact formula- 
tion is rare, and it is only by the examination of 
fresh OTOups of problems that we are enabled 
gradually to reform our present inexact formula- 
tions. 

By proceeding, then, in these two ways ; (1) by 
continually attacking fresh problems, and (2) by 
perpetually re-vising the stock of acquired formula- 
tions, Empiricism hopes to obtain an ever -wider 
and deeper knowledge of the world which we come 
to experience through our senses ; it admits that 
the uniformities hitherto studied have very rarely 
received adequate formulation, and that its ‘laws’ 
are only relatively true ; but it hopes to advance, 
%vithin this sphere of relative truth, to laws which 
ever more adequately express the nature of the 
reality which it studies. 

In one direction this ideal of ever-improving, but 
ever-relative, knowledge is definitely limited. 
There is one main presupposition of Empiricism 
which, as such, it cannot question or even examine, 
but must simply accept. This presupposition is 
expressed, on the objective side, as the ‘Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature’; this means that the 
apprehensible world, as such, has a definite nature 
of its own, and works according to laws which 
remain universally valid, though only partially 
apprehended by us, through unstable sense-organs 
ana at particular moments of time ; the stars con- 
tinue to revolve in definite orbits through all the 
advances of science, from Aristotle to Copernicus, 
from Copernicus to the present day ; the stream 
pours forth its waters into the sea, the 8ea_ sjtill 
dashes upon its rocky strand, though every livmg 
eye is closed in slumber. 

From the side of the subject, this presupposition 
is expressed by saying that the mind is a tabula 
rasa, a waxen tablet upon which the external 
world imprints its forms. Its esse is percipsre', 
more than that we cannot say. There can be no 
scientific ‘theory of knowledge’; for Empincism 
maintains that our apprehensions appear to con- 
tain uniformities only because they are apprehen- 
sions of objective uniformities ; that the so-callw 
‘Necessities of Apprehension’ — causation, sub- 
stance, etc. — are so only because they are apprehen- 
sions of necessities in the Object ; that the Laws 
of Thought’ are laws for thought only because 
they are laws of the things which thought appre- 
hends. In short, the uniformities and necessitiw 
belong wholly to the apprehended Object ; on the 
side of the Subject we have simply apprehension 
apprehension of just those objective uniformities 

The mS principle of Empiricism being, then, 
that through sense-experience wecome to *tpptenena 
the universal laws which express the nature or tne 
apprehensible world, it follows that error, 
thmking, is impossible. We may fail to Apprehen , 
we cannot misapprehend. Where we f*Ave notye 
found the right construction, the right method 
observing the nature of a certain nnifoimity, 
fail so far to apprehend its full natoe. But, wb 
we say, e.g., ‘ 2-f-2=5,’ the possibility of 
tion shows that we did nob really think 
-were simply not attending, and so faued to a^ ■ 
hend. T^en we attend and have the feature 
the problem clearly before us, we 
apprehend the correct conclusion. In lact, 
is always due to some sort of inattention, 
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psycliqlogical causes, against which scientific 
Empiricism has its special safeguards. 

A proposition is ‘ proved ’when wehave discovered 
the right construction, the method which enables 
us to apprehend clearly the connexion of the 
elements irithin the given problem ; the statement 
of the conclusion so apprehended is said to be 
‘true.’ In the present state of the sciences, many 
propositions are held to be ‘ provisionally true ’ if 
a few advanced scientists confirm each other’s 
observations ; but the aim of science is always to 
present its results in such a form that the observa- 
tions can be verified by any intelligent student. 
This aim is most clearly alined in the text-books 
of Mathematics and Physics. A statement, then, 
is true when we find the right construction and 
observe its truth directly. It follows that the 
claims of the 'Law of Contradiction’ or of the 
‘ Principle of the Inconceivability of the Opposite ’ 
to present us ivith a ‘ formal criterion of truth ’ 
ore inadmissible. These so-called ‘criteria’ are, 
in fact, virtual re-statements of the general principle 
of Empiricism, viz. that the apprehensible world 
has certain definite characteristics ; but truth 
consists just in particular truths, in apprehension 
of just these particular definite characteristics. 
Consequently, in order to apply to particular casra, 
the ‘criteria’ have to become particularized, in 
which case there is no longer one criterion, but as 
many criteria as there are problems to which they 
ore to be applied. Moreover, Empiricism insists 
that a particular statement is not true because its 
opposite is inconceivable, but that its opposite is 
inconceivable because the statement is true. There 
can thus be no formal criterion of truth, and 
progress in knowledge depends always on our 
possessing insight into the particular nature of 
particular scientific problems. 

Owing to a number of historical causes, these 
main outlines of Empiricism have been seriously 
misunderstood by Empiricists themselves, as well 
ns by their opponents. Hume’s separation of the 
particular sense-experience from the universality 
and necessitj' apprehended through that experience 
inakes these appear mere fictions of our imagina- 
tion; a too mechanical adherence to the tabula 
rasa metaphor has misled many into supposing 
that they can apply physical laws to the explana- 
tion of apprehension itself ; and J. S. Mill attempted 
to prove empirically the presupposition of Empiri- 
cism itself — ^the Uniformity of Nature. But these 
and similar vagaries in the writings of the Empirical 
School are to be regarded as aberrations from the 
simple tenets of scientific Empiricism. 

See, further, such artt. as Epistemology, Hume, 
LpcKE, Mill, Idealisji, Philosophy, and the 
Literature cited under them. R. C. Lodge. 

_ EMPLOYERS. — ^The term ‘ employers’is a rela- 
tive term ; it connotes employees and a relation 
of contract between the two parties ; correspond- 
ing terms in common use are * masters ’ and ‘ men,’ 
‘ capitalists ’ and ‘ labourers,’ though the latter are 
not now exact equivalents. The fundamental facts 
from which the relation springs are that one set 
provides work and pays for it, the other performs 
the work and receives payment. The classification 
is a result of an economic dhosion of labour ac- 
cording to function in the operations of wealth- 
production or conduct of business ; and it gives 
rise to a parallel distribution or division of the 
proceeds of production as profits and wages. 'To 
be more precise, the function of the employer is to 
find out the work to be done, to plan, to organize, 
and direct it ; he takes the risk contingent upon 
its performance, and on this account is often c.afled 
the entrepreneur, or undertaker; he becomes a 
kind of middleman or go-between in the equaliza- 


tion of demand and supply— the demand being 
that of the consumer for goods, and the supply 
that of the various kinds of labour necessary to 
satisfy that demand. The employer is thus an 
essential factor in the refined and intricate system 
of modern industry. 

In earlier times, and under simpler conditions of 
life, when the market was quito local and small, 
the employer provided the capital for the under- 
taking ; under modem conditions, with wide 
markets and large production, he very frequently 
conducts the enterprise with the aid of borrowea 
tapital. The facilities afibrded by a widely diffused 
system of ibanking and a highly organized money 
market, together with the method of combining 
many different capitals on the joint-stock principle 
of enterprise, have enabled large amounts of capital 
to be placed under the direction of men who have 
special ability for controlling it for purposes of 
business. Under such circumstances the employer 
becomes mainly the manager of capital or the 
agent of its owners ; he is entrusted with its com- 
mand because he possesses in a peculiar degree the 
special faculty of business management, together 
ivitii technical knowledge of the industry of busi- 
ness in which the capital is embarked. The 
separation of the functions of capitalist and em- 
ployer is the outcome of an economic evolution 
which has introduced greater complexity and sub- 
division into the methods of production and ex- 
change. It has proved a highly efficient form of 
differentiation, firstly in securing the direction of 
affairs by specialista, and secondly by utilizing 
much capital which might otherwise only be 
hoarded and would therefore be idle, or which 
indeed might not have been saved at all, did not 
such openings for its employment arise. 

The function of the employer has become so im- 
portant in modem industry that he is often regarded 
as a fourth factor in production ; land, labour, and 
capital being the three factors formerly recognized 
as the requisites of wealth-production. The huge 
scale on which manufactures, commerce, and 
transport are now organized has created a demand 
for great financial and technical skill, and as a 
consequence single individuals of exceptional talent 
now control a vast number of financial interests 
and determine the employment of multitudes of 
labourers. On their good management depend 
the success of the venture, the return to the savings 
invested in it, and the earnings of a host of em- 
ployees. These ‘captains of industry’ receive 
very high remuneration, and many of them, from 
their superior ability, derive a surplus profit of a 
kind which has some of the chief economic charac- 
teristics of rent. 

Many important problems arise out of the re- 
lations of employer and employed. In the Middle 
Ages the apprentice to a craft duly became a 
journeyman, and in course of time generally 
evolved into_ a master on a small scale ; that is, he 
became an independent producer and an employer 
of other apprentices and journeymen. Under 
modem conditions only a small percentage of work- 
men can ever become employers, and, indeed, the 
employer class tends to be confined to specially 
trained men drawn from those ranks which enjoy 
unique opportunities for acquiring the ivide and 
vaned knowledge and experience which are re- 
quisite for successful organization. The employees 
constitute a large ana distinctive class, whose 
common interests as wage-receivers lead them to 
combine in special organizations. Trade Unions 
have been devised in order to secure for the em- 
ployees greater power by bargaining collectively 
for their share or the product ; other functions are 
to provide mutual help in times of sickness or want 
of employment, and a machinery for regulating 
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the conditions ■which affect their safety, comfort, 
and health, and determine the hours of labour in 
their several industries. Trade Unions obtained 
legal recognition only in 1825 j they have advanced 
gradually in power and influence, and are now a 
very potent instrument in determining the economic 
conditions of industry. Their evolution has been 
attended with many struggles and disastrous 
strikes, which have at times paralyzed the activi- 
ties of industry and entailed much suffering and 
economic loss. They are, however, now a recog- 
nized and important institution in the negotiations 
between employers and employees. 

The perfect co-operation of capital and labour in 
production is a matter of universal interest, since 
on it depends the supply of wealth. It is to the 
advantage of both capital and labour that each 
should he highly efficient ; divergence of interests 
arises in the division of the proceeds, and it is in 
the determination of the shares that the conflicts 
of capital and labour arise. At the period of the 
Industrial Revolution, and for a long time after 
the introduction of machinery and power into 
industry, the exploitation of labour oy capital 
worked very unjustly for the employee. Trade 
Unionism introduced a new principle in collective 
bargaining, and strengthened liibour in its at- 
tempts to secure its fair proportion. Meanwhile 
many economic reforms have taken place, and a 
century of factory legislation, the spread of educa- 
tion, and the increase of skill have all contributed 
to advance the position of labour, and have enabled 
the employees in organized industries to compete 
on equal terms -with the employer. At the bottom 
of the scale of workers there is still a class whose 
wages are abnormally low and whose industry is 
often described as ‘sweated.’ Their condition is 
due to the low efficiency of their labour, the ex- 
treme ignorance and weakness of the employees 
themselves, and their inability to organize and 
combine. Social investigation has been active in 
exposing the circumstances of these labourers, and 
legislative action has been adopted for amending 
their position. This is, however, a problem which 
cannot be considered here. 

Various schemes have been devised to diminish 
the friction between employers and employed, and 
to proidde means for fair distribution of the product. 
The system of co-operation (g.i;.) originated in an 
attempt to free labour from the control of capital, 
and to combine the interests of employer and em- 
ployed in the same set of individuals, the labourers 
themselves pro'viding the capital for their own em- 
ployment. The weak point, however, resides in 
the difficulty of management. Experience has 
shoivn that no large industry can be successfully 
conducted without the guidance and direction of 
highly qualified managers. The kind of ability 
wliich they possess is relatively scarce and always 
commands a high price. Thus, though co-opera- 
tion does in some respects curtail the functions of 
the employer, it does not dispense -with his services ; 
a price has to be paid for efficient management, 
and to the manager must be entrusted authority 
and discretion. Thus the employer as organizer 
becomes inevitable in co-operation of any kind, 
but most of all in productive industry where the 
commodity has to compete in the open market 
•with the produce of rival firms. 

The profit-sharing system is another method for 
reconciling the coimicting interests of intelligent 
workers and employers. It makes for higher 
efficiency by a combination of good feeling mth 
an assurance of fuller reward, yet it is dependent 
upon the excellence of management and the skill 
and ability of the employer. No better instance 
of the economic working of this more fraternal 
system of production can be adduced than the case 


of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, so ad- 
mirably conducted for many years by Sir’ George 
Livesey. ^ 

Socialism, again, seeks to replace private enter- 
prise by State-production and to substitute for 
competition the principle of public control of 
capital and the means of production ; it also en- 
counters the same economic necessity for skilled 
management. The employer may be theoretically 
the State, but actually business of every kind la 
dependent for its success upon the organizing skill 
of individuals, and the problem of efficient manage- 
ment will become very serious if the position, 
direction, and control ot State employees becomes 
dependent upon political influence or a bureau- 
cracy. The eq^ttivalent of the employer must be 
found, and in tlie absence of the test of competi- 
tion other avenues to the appointment of the 
directing staff would endanger the economic success 
of the proceedings. All organization involves 
grading, and officers are as essential to an indus- 
trial army as to a military force. Work must be 
organized ; some persons must have authority to 
direct and command ; their class becomes virtually 
an employing class as regards discipline and 
management ; and, if it does not determine absol- 
utely the rate of wages, neither can it guarantee 
that degree of efficiency which must ffitimately 
determine the wages in amount. 

From this brief review of the chief modes of con- 
ducting industrial enterprises, it ■will be obvious 
that the employer plays a ■vital part in the ^stem 
of large industry, and tliat its success depends in a, 
great degree upon his specialized skUl. Competi- 
tion for the rank of em^oyer in business concerns 
which are conducted on a huge scale is exceedingly 
acute. The successful employer is a case of the 
survival of the fittest in a contest where no quarter 
is given. A large proportion of those who start as 
employers in smaller businesses fail in the struggle 
and disappear, their places being taken by others 
more able, or, in some instances, less scrupulous. 
The magnitude of modem industrial concerns offers 
to men of extraordinary business faculty great 
opportunities ; it has also led to a gratog of eni- 
ployers. Much of the work of direction is relega^ 
by the chief to subordinates and heads of depart- 
ments. The highest controllers of industry re- 
semble a great general or chief engineer. In some 
cases this facmty amounts to genius; simcMS 
depends upon the combination of many attnbutes 
— ^judgment, foresight, grasp of circumstances, 
promptitude, decision, firmness, and resomrcem- 
ness. The reward of success is proportion^y 
high, and consists of wages plus a high rent or 
ability. The share of profits which recoups capital 
and risk ■will go as gross interest to the share- 
holders who provide the capital ; the share whicn 
passes to the chief organizer is determined by ms 
talent. This analysis reduces the employer m 
large production to a wage and rent receiver; ne 
is really a worker of exceptional capacity recei^g 
a high monopoly rate of pay for his senaces, lixe 
an eminent physician or a distinguished barnster. 
Thus the conflict in sharing is not merely between 
labour and capital, but also between groups o 
labourers of different degrees of ability; capita, 
as such, getting a return which covers interest an 
risks, the remainder being distributed betwee 
ordinary labours and the special labour of organiza- 
tion and control — aU under the play of conmetitio . 

It is e^vident that many of the 
modem industiy cluster round the functions or t 
employer and the relations they 
fuller analysis and discussion, however, 
much beyond the proper limits of the pres 
article, which is mainly descriptive and sugge 
ive of the field of inquiry. See, further, a 
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Economics, Employment, Socialism, Trade 
Unions. . 

Liteeatube.— The subject is discussed under the divisions ol 
Production and Distribution in oil systematic treatises on Poli- 
tical Economy. The Works of J. S. Mill, Walker, Marshall, 
Sidrwicle, and Nicholson should be consulted. W. Bafirehot, 
Economic Sfudies 2 (18S8), A. Toynbee, Industrial Rezolution^ 
0800), W. S. Jcvons, The State in relation to LaiourS (1882), 
and S. Webb, Industrial Democracy (new cd. 1902), throw 
valuable light on the relations of capital and labour. 

G. ABMITAGE-SunTH. 

EMPLOYMENT. — i. (Connotation of the term. 
— ‘ Employment’ may he held to mean the exercise 
of a function of any kind. The function in ques- 
tion may he exercised hy a person on his own 
initiative and to his otvn advantage, or it may he 
exercised voluntarily or ohligatorily hy one person 
for the advantage of others or for mutual advan- 
tage. For the purposes of the present article 
‘employment’ may he considered as the rendering 
of service through the exercise of a function in 
accordance uith mutual obligations implied, im- 
posed, or voluntarily assumed. 

2. Relation of employer and employed.— ^In 
primitive slavery there is an implied ohligation 
of protection and of opportunity to acquire main- 
tenance on the part of the slave-owner, in corre- 
spondence with an ohligation of service imposed 
upon the slave. In modem serfdom there is at 
least a similarly implied ohligation on the part of 
the serf-oumer, and in some cases an ohligation of 
maintenance of the serf is imposed upon him hy 
the State, when the opportunity in question has 
not been productive. (Thus for a long period in i 
Russia the serf-owner was obliged by Taw to pro- 
vide his serfs with grain -when harvests were de- 
ficient. ) In voluntary employment of free labourers 
hy employers, there is an implied ohligation of civil 
treatment and facility for the rendering_ of the 
sendee agreed upon ; there are the obligations im- 
posed upon both master and servant hy customary 
and hy statute law ; and there are the explicit 
obligations in respect to hours of labour, remunera- 
tion, and notice of quittance, which form the subject 
of a written or verbal contract. 

The incidents of the transition from voluntary 
or quasi-voluntary employment to personal bond- 
age, and from that condition, through land bondage 
or otliemdse, to hereditary serfdom and hack to the 
system of voluntary employment, have no doubt 
varied in diflerent countries and according to the 
diflerent periods over which the process extended. 

Tho economic history ol Russia affords by far the most 
luminous details of the course of development, chiefly because 
the main incidents of it occurred during a comparatively recent 
period, and because they have been indicated in a large number 
of formal documents. From that history it may be gathered 
that the debt dependence of the free hired labourer arising 
from ndrances for the building of his dwelling, or for expenses 
during sickness or other incidents involving absence of earnings, 
led to n contract by which he obliged himself to work for his 
creditor, the wages otherwise due for his work being placed 
against tlie Interest only, or against the principal of the debt 
and tho interest together ; or, alternatively, wages and loan 
alike being cancelled and the debtor entering formally into 
serfdom. The Immobility of the propertyless debtor was 
secured by police measures, and tlie peasant was thus tied to 
tho soil, while the piling upon him of obligations and taxes 
completed his ruin. This process was in effect fully worked 
out in the ISth cent., and the decay of the system followed. 
The introduction of mechanical industry on the large scale 
rendered the employment of skilled labourers necess.aiy, and 
although, in the early stages of Russian industrial enterprise, 
forced labour was largely employed by ascription of peasants 
to factories, there was, from tlie beginning of the 18th cent., 
some emplojment of free hired labourers in industrial estab- 
lisliments. The presence, in the same factory or mill, of free 
and of obligatory labourers was anomalous, and from this and 
other causes tho decay of serfdom began. Tho svstem of 
factory employment was subjected, in tho end of the'lSth and 
the berinmng of tho 19th cent., to the competition of the 
isolated industiy of the cottage (kxistami eeba), under which 
Uie cottage craftsman manufactured for sale to the merchant, 
who offered an immediate market lor his product. The profit- 
able character of the business, together with tho absence of 
Large accumulated capitals, prevented the merchants from be- 
coming also employers. The exploitation of the independent 
and isolated craftsman was simpler and less exposed to risk 


than the exploitation of grouped workmen in a factory, Tho 
advent of steam power threw the economical advantage on tho 
other side, and gradually tho factory gained at tho c.\penso of 
the cottage. In the factories to which peasants were ascribed, 
wages were credited to them against their taxes, and against 
their obligations where these were defined ; where the latter 
were not defined, nothing was usually p.aid. The practice of 
defining obligations having increased, and in some cases the 
practice of paying taxes directly to the State having been intro- 
duced, a class of free hired labourers seeking einplojment 
gradually emerged. The emancipation of the serfs in 1801 did 
not at once throw the whole of the peasant masses into this 
class, but it greatly reinforced it. when this event occurred, 
large numbers of the peasants who had been ascribed to 
factories immediately abandoned their emplojment and re- 
turned to their villages, creating a temporaij' scarcity of 
artisan labour and an advance of industrial wages. 

The system of serfdom, with its attendant in- 
dustrial ascription, was undoubtedly subversive of 
human dignity; but it involved employment for 
every one. Where there were few or no free 
labourers, and where every one was either master 
or servant, there could be no unemployment. 

This at all events was the theory. Flights of peasants, how- 
ever, occurred from estates (in Russia) when, owing to deficient 
harvests or mismanagement, the peasants were unable to sub- 
sist on their own earnings and their proprietors were unable or 
unwilling to support them ; and these fleeing peasants were of 
course landless and unemployed. 

The phenomenon of unemployment may be re- 
garded as coincident with the development of free 
hiring. Unemployment — occasional, periodical, or 
permanent — may be considered as the price which 
the working masses have paid for the abolition of 
obligatory labour. The conditions of employment 
have historically been subjected to determination 
— by the State, by the municipality, by jnstices of 
the peace, by the gilds, by imions of the employers, 
and by trade unions — as regards hygienic condi- 
tions and protection from machinery in factories, 
as regards safety of mines and ships, and as regards 
the amount of wages either by way of fixing a 
minimum or a maximum wage, or, in respect to the 
periods and methods of payment, to the attach- 
ment of wages for debt, or to the security for their 
payment in case of the bankruptcy of the employer. 

3. The State and employment — The policy of 
the modern State with reference to factory legisla- 
tion was in general opposed by the advocates of 
laissez-faire in the first half of the 19th century. 
The expediency of sanitary legislation for factories, 
etc., can no longer be regarded as matter of contro- 
versy, so far as the general principle is concerned, 
although every extension of it is necessarily sub- 
jected to criticism. The expediency of the control 
of the State over the terms of the contract which 
is made between the employer and his workpeople 
is by no means so universally acknowledged, al- 
though the State does, as a rule, prevent by law 
the myment of wages in the form of goods (under 
the Truck Act) or in public-houses. It does not 
now prescribe the rate of wages.^ An argument for 
a national minimum has, however, been advanced 
by Mr. Sidney Webb (Industrial Democracy, 
London, 1897, ii. 766 8'.). He considers such a 
measure as the only means of putting an end to 
‘industrial parasitism,’ and as a natural comple- 
ment to the national hygienic minimum which he 
thinks has already been carried into effect in factory 
legislation (see, however, Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, 
384-385). The principle of a minimum wage for 
the mining industry obtained legislative sanction 
from the British Parliament on the occasion of the 
great coal strike of March 1912. 

The policy of an authoritative fixation of a 
minimum wage is open to the criticism that such 
a measure would tend to the non-employment 
of those whose labour might be insufficient to 
justify the minimum payment, unless the minimum 
were fixed at a very low point ; yet such persons 
might be able to earn a part at least of their sub- 

1 Justices of the Peace are, e.g., forbidden to fix wages hr 
6 Oeo. TV. c. 96. 
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siatence by being permitted to work for inferior 
wages. Mr. Webb might answer that such cases 
of ‘ industrial parasitism ’ should be otherwise pro- 
vided for, because their presence in the labour 
market tends to depress the wages of the group to 
which they belong.^ The reactions of a minimum 
wage would, however, be extremely difficult to fore- 
cast even if much more numerous data than now 
exist were available (cf. Z^viedineck-Sudenhorst, 
I.C.). The policy of fixing a minimum wage by a 
trade union is open to the objection that the mini- 
mum is also a maximum, and that the highly 
efficient workman is obliged to work at the same 
rate as the less efficient. Even when the wages 
are paid by piecework, the workman who works 
harder than nis fellows and makes more money 
finds it difficult to continue to do so because of the 
opposition of his comrades, who conceive that his 
proceeding may tend to bring down the piecework 
rate (see, however, on the whole subject, ‘The 
Device of the Common Rule,’ in Webb, op. cit. ii. 
716fi‘.). The policy of fixing a maximum wage 
by the public authority is open to the objection 
that, unless the maximum is placed at or above 
the rates current in other districts to which work- 
men may migrate, there mil be a tendency for 
workmen to go where there is no legal maximum. 

In the 14th cent, the mnnicipal governments of some of the 
Italian towns fixed, in the assumed interests of the employers, 
a maximum rate of wages. Venice did not do so, with the 
result that labourers flocked there, and wages in that city 
became lower than elsewhere. 

4. The ethical aspect — On its ethical side, the 
relation between employers and employed appears 
at present to be passing through important pliases, 
although the direction of the movement is not 
always obvious. The principle known in Scotland 
as ca’ canny, involving the performance by the 
workman of as little work as possible, may not be 
•widely or frequently, but is certainly in some in- 
dustries occasionally, applied both in Europe and 
in America. On the other hand, remorseless ex- 

E loitation of the workers probably still exists in 
oth industrial continents and in Japan, especially 
■with regard to imskilled or inferior skilled labour. 
Apart from the possibility of improvement, from 
an ethical point of view, on both sides, of the 
relation, there is to be considered the certainty of 
economic deterioration which must follow in the 
event of these tendencies going far, -with consequent 
reaction towards a relation sounder alike from an 
economic and from an ethical point of view. The 
‘ class conscious ’ working mass, which, according 
to the Marxist doctrine, must eventually com- 
pletely overcome its antagonist, the ‘class con- 
scious’ employing class, may carry the process to 
the bitter end, or the conflict of classes may be 
arrested by a sense of la solidarity Aumaine arising 
in both classes. _ Particular schemes like those of 
Godin and Leclaire, the movement for co-operative 
production, and the like, must be regarded as of 
less importance than the mass movemen t. Whether 
or not this movement is making for increased social, 
as opposed to class, consciousness, is at present 
extremely hard to determine. There appears, how- 
ever, to be a certain general tendency in that 
direction — the ethical relations of the classes being 
probably somewhat improved by the gross increase 
in production, and by the consequent mitigation 
of the struggle for existence. A check to this 
increase, considered in relation to the growth of 
the population, would undoubtedly involve a check 
to the ethical advance. 

5 . Concentration of capital and industry. — The 
r61e of the employer in modem industry becomes 
more important, and his corresponding responsi- 
1 The employment of pensioners, of persons of independent 
means, and of women and children who do not require to earn 
the whole of their subsistence, undoubtedly depresses the wages 
of their groups. 


bilities become greater, -with the accumulation and 
concentration of industrial capital. The employer 
also becomes more impersonal. Although very 
large enterprises are frequently associated -witn 
the_ name of one indmdual (especially in the 
United States), the actual share of that individual 
in the management of the enterprise is usually 
confined to the determination of some matter of 
wide policy, and even in this his course is generally 
influenced hy his partners. The ultimate control 
of all large enterprises must rest -with the body of 
its stock-holders at a particular moment. In many 
large industrial concerns the number of stock- 
holders is at least as numerous as the number of 
employees. Both are highly fluctuating bodies,— 
one body changes its personnel daily in the Curses, 
and the other changes daily in the workshops. 
The concentration of industry, which has gone far 
in the United States, has been accompanied by 

f rave difficulties of management, the bold financier 
eing rarely patient enough in respect to detail to 
secure the economies which have been anticipated 
from the concentration. The mere fact of concen- 
tration does not, however, appear to have been 
adverse to the interests of employees ; the chief 
antagonism to it has arisen from the small trader, 
whose profits have been reduced by the competition 
of the large joint-stock company or group of com- 
panies combined in a merger or trust. From a 
theoretical point of view, the function of the em- 
ployer, as such, is to administer his business in 
such a way as to secure its continuity by the crea- 
tion of a sufficient reserve against the accidents 
of trade, and to secure the goodn^ of his em- 
ployees in such a wot as to retain an efficient 
working personnel. Ime increasingly impersonal 
character of employment may not improbably 
mitigate the class struggle, because of the difiu- 
sion of the capitalistic interest, and even its trans- 
fusion into the working class itself. 

In the United States and Canada, for example, the relatively 
high wages in some industries enable certain groups of workniM 
to accumulate considerable sums of money. _ These sums are 
invested by them not merely in houses or in land, but am 
sometimes in industrial securities, probably rarely in the mom- 
tries to which they themselves belong, generally ratherm others. 

Four important recent incidents in the evolution 
of employment demand mention in _this_ place ; 
these are ; (a) the appointment of Arbitration mu 
C onciliation Boards, either by the Government or 
voluntarily by agreement between the parties; 
(J) collective bargaining between groups 
ployers and groims of workmen ; (c) the establisn- 
ment of Labour Exchanges ; and (d) the project 01 
insurance against unemployment. . 

(a) Arbitration Boards in England probaD^ 
owed their existence to the conseils des pruct- 
hommes of France and Belgium, which were organ- 
ized early in the 19th century (cf. H. Crompton, 
p. 19 ff. ). The first Board of this kind m England 
appears to have been formed in 1849, for tne p * 
pose of dealing ivith a dispute in the suk tra 
at Macclesfield {ib. 124); another followed m lSW 
in the printing trade {ib. 131); but the 
portant early Arbitration Board was that fom 
in 1860 for the purpose of dealing with disputes m 
the hosiery trade at Nottingham (tb. 19J- 
practice has been widely adopted in Great 1 
m New Zealand, and in Canada-^'With ,, 
success. In none of these countries bas_ it 
gether prevented strikes ; but it hM m ® 
measure diminished their number. 
inquiries which have followed the o^ppo^tm 
arbitrators or the action of a permanent Co • 
tion Board have shown conclusively the impos 
bility of arriving at a just wage. The decision 0 
the fioard must, therefore, invariably mvolv enme- 
a compromise, in which both sides give 
what, or a victory for one party or the ocn - 
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the first case, neither party is wholly satisfied ; 
and in the second case, if one is satisfied, the 
other is not. This is true of all litigation ; but in 
industrial disputes arbitration is expected to con- 
duce to peaceful settlement in a sphere in which 
positive law and even precedent alTord no guide, 
which in litigation they do. The decision of the 
arbitrators has not, and cannot hare, the force of 
law, because, under present industrial conditions, 
a large body of men cannot be forced against their 
will to work for a particular employer for wages 
determined by a third party (see, however. Labour 
Laws of New Zealand [as cited in Lit.] and New 
Zealand Year-Book). The history of the great 
strikes in England in 1911 and 1912 is significant in 
this connexion. 

(6) Collective bargaining grew out of the practice 
of arbitration. It has been strenuously objected 
to by emplojmrs, but in most of the staple trades 
it has come to be recognized. It is frequently 
accompanied either by periodical fixation of rates 
of wages, or by an automatic sliding scale (as in 
the coal and iron trades). 

(c) Labour Exchanges, Labour Eegistries, or 
Labour Bureaux of a private character are of long 
standing, and so is their cegnlation by law, _ Of 
late years there has been an increasing hostility 
to such agencies, especially those which concern 
themselves chiefly with the employment of sailors. 
In order to replace private agencies and to extend 
the functions of Labour Exchanges, public institu- 
tions have been established in Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Great Britain. In all these countries 
the operations of such institutions have now be- 
come very extensive, (Of, Board of Trade Keports, 
cited in the Lit.) 

(rf) Insurance against unemployment has existed, 
in fact, for many years in the unemployed benefit 
funds of the Trade Unions. Local Unemployment 
Insurance Offices were established in Berne in 1893, 
in Cologne in 1890, in Leipzig^in 1903, and else- 
where. (Cf. Board of Trade Keports, as above.) 
Insurance against unemployment was included in 
the National Insurance Bill (cd. 6989, London, 
1911). In certain trades, insurance against un- 
employment is, under the Insurance Act, compul- 
sory. The total Unemployed Insurance Fund is 
provided partly from contributions by the work- 
men, partly from contributions by employers, and 
partly from moneys voted by Parliament. The 
eflects of the new Act will not bo observable earlier 
than the end of the year 1912. 

6. Causes of unemployment. — The emergence of 
a class of free hired labourers, or of persons volun- 
tarily seeking employment, usually makes itself 
manifest by the migration of numbers of such 
labourers to periodical or permanent centres of 
employment. 


Instances of such periodical migrations are to be found in the 
movement of hop-pickers to Kent; in that of Irish harvesters 
from Ireland to the Lowlands of Scotland ; in that of Italian 
confadini from Lombardy and Piedmont to the south of France ; 
In the immense migration (annually about one million) of har- 
vest labourers from various parts of northern and central 
Russia to the Black Soil Region ; In the 'harvesters’ excursions' 
from Ontario and Quebec to the Prairie provinces of Canada ; 
and in the annual miration, which now assumes consider- 
able proportions, of workmen from Scotland and from Italy to 
America in the spring, and to Scotland and Italy in the autumn. 
The colonization of America and of Australia, the partial coloni- 
zation of Africa by Europeans, and the colonization of the Straits 
Settlements by Chinese, afford instances of permanent settle- 
ment of migrants. 


Migration from the rural districts to the town 
is a phenomenon common to all regions where n 
insurmountable obstacles exist against the mobilit 
of labour. Tlie relatively higher scale of nomina 
wages in the towns, as compared nith the scale c 
wages in the country, and the relatively greate 
attraction of social centres, in general, conduc 
to this movement. This process customarily d« 


nudes the small towns, diminishing in them the 
demand for labour, and then denudes the villages. 
The stream of labourers seeking employment in 
the industrial centres under conditions of free 
mobility is uncontrolled, and is sometimes in ex- 
cess of the demand for them. An excess of 
labourers seeking employment may of itself pro- 
duce, through a series of reactions, the pheno- 
menon of unemployment. This result is reached 
in two ways : the reduction of population in the 
country towns and villages diminishes the demand 
for commodities there ; and the surplus of labourers 
in the industrial towns tends to reduce wages, and 
thus to reduce effective demand in them. Migra- 
tion of labourers, in the absence of means of organ- 
izing their labour or the labour of others whom 
they displace, may, therefore, if conducted on a 
considerable scale, result in depression of trade, 
in so far as that is due to diminished capacity for 
consumption caused by diminished employment. 

Diminution of employment may also result from 
the rise of the rate of interest upon capital devoted 
to industrial enterprises. Such a rise in the rate 
of interest may be caused by an increase in the 
demand for inunstrial capital over the supply of 
such capital in the market ; or by increase of demand 
for funds in the market for commercial capital, or 
in the market for public funds; or the rise may 
be due to restriction of credit from any one or au 
of very numerous causes, such as over-speculation 
in land, in buildings, in industry, commerce, or 
otherwise, over-production of certain important 
commodities ; or to disproportionate investment in 
enterprises which do not immediately yield a re- 
turn adequate to meet the normal rate of interest 
upon the invested funds. 

Examples ot unemployment resulting from reactions of this 
kind nro to be found in the depression in Great Britain in 1878 
and subsequent years, which arose in part from the over-invest- 
ment of capital in railwaj’S in the United States and in New 
Zealand. 

Unemployment may also occur, upon an extended 
scale, through the cutting off of the supply of raw 
material which is necessary for the production of 
an important commodity. 

Such a phenomenon may be caused by a war, as in the case of 
the Cotton Famine ; or by a strike, ns in Industrial suspension 
due to a strike of cool miners. 

Unemployment may also result from the falling 
off of demand for commodities, due to deficient 
harvests ; resulting in advance in the price of 
necessaries of life, and in consequent diminishing 
general purchasing power as applied to commodi- 
ties other than necessaries, so far as concerns the 
industrial centres ; and, if the advance in price of 
agricultural produce does not oflset the deficiency, 
in diminished purchasing power in the rural dis- 
tricts. Unemployment may also be caused by 
changes in tariffs, in technical processes (as in the 
displacement of hand labour by machinery, and 
the substitution of one machine for another), or in 
transportation routes, or by the opening up of new 
ports. 

Instances ot the latter are to be found in the creation of a new 
port of entry at Montreal in 1832, which immediately diminished 
by about one-half the port trade of Quebec ; and the extension 
of the docks at Antwerp, Hamburg, and Havre, which more 
recently diminished the entrepot trade of the port of London. 
Periodical unemployment is also produced by sea- 
sonal trades, and by the interference of weather 
conditions with the normal course of outdoor labour. 

The causes which have been enumerated are of 
a general character; and they affect, directly or 
indirectly, large numbers of men who, but for 
their operation, would be in constant employment. 
There are, however, two series of causes of unem- 
ployment in addition to these general causes: one 
series relates to the efiSciency of the directive power 
of the employing class, and the other to the effi- 
ciency of the labouring power of the working class. 
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Competent management may, through the creation 
and intelligent use of reserves, distribute labour 
force in such a ivay as to secure continuity of em- 
ployment under any hut long-continued abnormal 
conditions ; whereas incompetent management may 
result in the idleness of large groups of men, even 
in a period of brisk trade. Similarly, the efficient 
worker is, in general, likely to secure employment, 
while the inefficient, dissolute, or ill-tempered 
workman may find it difficult to procure employ- 
ment at any time. 

7. Recent attempts to solve the problem of un- 
employment. — The steps which have been taken 
during recent years to deal with the problem of 
unemployment have, in general, been characterized 
by the policy of separating those who are unem- 
ployed OAving to causes over which they have no 
control from those whose unemployment is caused 
by personal deficiency. Temporary relief, accom- 
panied by employment upon public or private work 
not othenvise demanded at the time, lias been de- 
vised for the relief of workmen temporarily out of 
employment (as in Distress Committees and like 
organizations). A more difficult problem is pre- 
sented by the casual labourer who has lost the 
faculty of continuous labour, and whose employ- 
ment by private employers is for that reason dis- 
continuous. Very frequently, physical and mental 
deficiencies combine to make the labour of such 
unemployed unproductive. The very measures 
which have been taken for the emplojunent of the 
employable unemployed have probably rendered it 
more difficult for the unemployable unemployed to 
obtain the charity which is, after all, what they 
need, since work in any serious sense is not possible 
for them. 

The Labour Colonies ol Qermanj^, Holland, and Belrium have 
been devised for such oases ; and similar institutions have more 
recently been established in Scotland (in Ayrshire), and in Eng- 
land (at Hollesley Bay), The Labour Colony is an expensive, 
and not wholly satisfactory, form of poor relief ; but It does, 
undoubtedly, present a means of preventing begging, and of 
avoiding the waste of indiscriminate charity (see, however, 
references in the Lit.). 

Contemporaneously with the efforts which have 
been made by the public authorities (in England 
by the Local Grovemment Board and by the muni- 
cipalities) to grapple with the question of relief of 
the unemployed, certain steps of a positive charac- 
ter have also been taken. 

In Germany, the enrolment of every workman in a society of 
his trade is practically compulsory. He is also under obligation 
to make periodical parents. Should he be sick or unemployed, 
he is entitled to certain beneSts. In Great Britain, a scheme 
of insurance against unemployment is now before the country. 

8. The right to work. — Such positive steps may 
or may not involve the recoraition by the public 
authority of the right of the labourer to the oppor- 
tunity for labour. Where such a right is recog- 
nized, and wheremachineiy is providedforrendering 
it effective, it is difficult to see how the corollary of 
obligatory labour can be evaded. 

An interesting experiment in this connexion is at present in 
progress. An Employment Committee has been appointed in 
Glasgow, under the auspices of the Board of Trade. The func- 
tions of this Committee involve the examination of everj’ young 
person who is brought before it, and the provision of employ- 
ment, after the manner of Plato’s guardians. Should this plan 
be widely adopted, it is dillioult to avoid the conclusion that 
there is a risk of fixing, by such means, hereditary occupations 
to an even greater extent than is now the case. 

It is important to notice that, under existing police 
administration in Great Britain, it is usmuly pos- 
sible in practice to compel young persons to work, 
whether they desire to do so or not. The exten- 
sion of these powers to the obligatory emplo3mient 
of adults, excepting where they are sentenced by 
law to penal servitude, does not appear to have I 
been carried out in practice. 

The Unemployed Workmen Bill of 1907, promoted by the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, contained an obligatory clause by which 
unemployed men might be sentenced to work under the control 
of the local authority for six months (cl. 7, sec. 3). 

9. Socialism and employment — ^It remains to be 


noticed that from the socialist point of view (pro- 
mulgated especially by Saint Simon) all private 
employment ^ is exploitative ; and that from the 
anarchist point of view State and private employ- 
ment are alike exploitative. The growth of the 
former idea has led to a propaganda of collectivism 
in which the principal point is that a democratic 
State should he sole employer ; and the growth of 
the latter has led to the idea that the exploitative 
element in State and private employment alike 
should he checked by Vaction directe, expressing 
itself in general strikes repeated as often as may 
he considered necessary. 

It should be observed, however, that the general strike is a 
weapon with a double edge, and that the edge which is turned 
away from the striker is likely to be blunted before the other. 
The so-called third general strike in Russia proved this to the 
satisfaction of the leaders of it. 

From the socialist point of view also it should be 
observed that the labourer has a right to the whole 
of the produce of his labour. A method of division 
which should he devised with a view to secure this 


condition, under modem circumstances of division 
of labour, and the eventual evaluation of the pro- 
duct — frequently at a long distant time ana in 
■widely distant places — presents cardinal difficulties. 
Such a plan appears to he applicable only to a 
limited and self-contained society.^ It might be 
held that the strenuous competition of modem 
commerce and industry tends to the elimination of 
unearned increments of value, although it is open 
to doubt whether any system would eliminate the 
possibility of adventitious gains due either to 
chance or to shrewd anticipation of economic 
reactions. A careful analysis of the phenomena of 
employment and of unemployment must show that 
mere alteration in the system or in the amount of 
the taxation of land, as is proposed in the Sinrfe 
Tax propaganda, or even the nationalization of the 
land, would not necessarily solve, or even seriously 
influence, so complex a problem as that of un- 
employment. Even in an agricifitural country, not 
merely is access to land requisite, hut a sufficient 
endoivment of agricultural capital and skill are 
necessary to en^le the landless unemployed to 
avail themselves of the land which might even 
he freely placed at their disposal. The pheno- 
menon 01 near proximity of unemployed men and 
of land which may he cultivated rent-free is not 
unkno'wn. It must he allowed, however, that, 
where scarcity of land really exists, peasants who 
might prefer to remain cultivators are driven into 
the towns because they have insufficient or no land. 
(This condition exists undoubtedly in some parts of 
Russia.) Whether even confiscatory taxation or 
immediate nationalization of the land would in any 
country necessarily result in increased cultivation, 
either extensively or intensively, is at least 
doubtful. 


See also artt. ECONOMICS, Socialism. 
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ENCRATITES (’EyicpaTeis [Iren, ''&y_Kparrfral 
[Clem. Alex.], ’E 7 Kpari(i)rot [Hippol., Epiph.]). — 
Christians of the early Church who made absti- 
nence from flesh, wine, marriage, and possessions 
their rale of life. From the middle of the 2nd 
cent, they ‘stood midway between the larger 
Christendom and the Marcionite Church as well 
as the Gnostic schools’ (Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, \ 
Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, ii. 43). Without hold- 
ing one form of creed, or being organized as a 
body, they practised everywhere the same kind of 
asceticism. Their spirit was widely diffused. Epi- 
phanins, in his chapter, Kurd ’’BysparlTuv {Hair. 47), 
names seven countries, mostly of Asia Minor, in 
which they aboimded {wKTjBivova-i). Irenmus (i. 28) 
says that some of the earliest of them were fol- 
lowers of Satuminus and Marcion. Eusebius {HE 
iv. 28) appears to be mistaken in calling Tatian, 
the eminent Apolomst, their founder (ijr irapeia-poiriis 
ipxnytx'), and Epiiflianius {loc. cit.), in placing the 
Encratites after the Tatianites. Wiat Tatian did 
was to join the sect, and to give it a more complete 
canon, including the Epistles of St. Paul, vvmose 
teaching other leaders, especially Severus, rejected. 
There must have been a considerable Encratite 
literature. Several writers, both for and against 
the principles of the sect, are now little more than 
names. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius, ‘Musanus ... is said to 
have written a very' elegant work (eTrtOTpnrrixiiTaTov Adyo?), 
addressed to certain brethren who had swerved from the truth 
to the heresy of the Enoratites, which had even then made its 
appearance, and which introduced n singular and pernicious 
error into the world ' (Euseb. HEW. 28). 'Theodoret (Beer. Fab. 
i. 21) mentions Apolhnaris, another writer of the same period, 
who wrote against the Severian Enoratites. Macarius Magnes 
(hi. 43) states that an Encratite leader, Dositheus, a Cilician, 
wrote a defence in eight books, contending that ‘by sexual 
intercourse the world had had its beginning, and by continence 
would receive its end.’ Clement, in whose Stromata (bk. Hi.) 
Encratism can best be studied, states that Julius Oassianus, 
whom he calls the founder of the Docetio heresy’, wrote lirpi 
lyepaTtias p irtpl rivovx*a5> and quotes three Encratite passages 
from this work (lii. 13, 91, 92). 

' The influence of the Encratites may be ascribed 
to three causes. (1) Their renunciation of the 
world was strikingly complete. Tliey had the 


great merit of being logical. Having grasped a 
principle, they applied it with the utmost rigour 
and vigour. They rejected the prevalent distinc- 
tion between a higher and a lower, though sufiB- 
eient, morality. The Church, which applauded 
their counsel of perfection in the few, resolutely 
declared war against their principle when they 
sought to make it an inflexible law for all. There- 
fore they refused to follow the Church, scorning 
the weak compromise she offered. They insisted 
that, if iyspireia was right at all, it was right uni- 
versally. To be a Christian was to be an Encratite. 

(2) The Encratites pointed to the example of 
our Lord. They made the ‘evangelic’ life their 
standard, urging that the Christian system of 
morals must be founded on the actions of Christ, 
and take its laws from Him. The life of celibacy 
and the renunciation of all worldly goods, after 
His pattern, was the essential mark of Christian 
perfection. Tatian wrote a book, Ilepl toO Kara 
riv ’Storijpa. Karapnap-ou (Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 12), 
in which he showed that the Christian ideal can 
be attained only by the imitation of Christ, and 
rallied the Church to the duty of walking in His 
steps. The writer forgot, as Clement wisely ob- 
serves, that Christ was ‘ not a common man ’ (oi55? 
&vBpiewos Koevts). 

'He was deffeient in a right understanding of the life of 
Christ in its completeness, and in its relation to His mission os 
the redeemer of mankind, and the author of a new creation of 
Divine life, which, in the further course of its development 
from Him, was designed to embrace and pervade oil human 
relations’ (Neander, Church Hist., ed. London, 1884, li. 127). 

Tatian wrongly regarded Paul as teaching ( 1 Co 7“) 
that marriage and unchastity are one and the same 
thing — both equally the service of Satan. ‘ "With 
Marcion and Satuminus he asserted that wedlock 
was only commtion and fornication’ {4>Bophv kuI 
iropvelav [Eus. HE iv. 29]). In forming bis opinions, 
it is probable that he made nse not only of the 
canonical Gospels, but of apocryphal histories, in 
which the delineation of the Person of Christ had 
been modified under the influence of theosophical 
and ascetic principles. Epiphanius states that the 
Encratites used the Acts of Andrew, John, and 
Thomas ; and the fra^ents of Cassianus found in 
Clement seem to reflect the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians. 

(3) Encratism generally based itself on the same 
prevalent doctrine of God and the world as Gnos- 
ticism. Some Encratites, indeed, professed to be 
orthodox. Those whom Hippolytus describes {Phil. 
viii. 20) are admitted by him to have been sound in 
their teaching regarding God and Christ, differing 
from the Church only in their manner of life. But 
most Enoratites were philosophical dualists. Taking 
the gloomy view that matter is essentially evil, and 
the body the cause as well as the occasion of sin, 
they denied the identity of the supreme God with 
the Creator of the world. Tatian learned a kind 
of dualism from his master, Justin Martyr, and 
afterwards developed it into the ordinary full- 
blown Gnostic doctrine of jEons (Euseb. loc. cit.). 

\ He then felt logically bound to connect himself with 
I the Encratites, seeing no way of redemption except 
the subjugation of aU the natural impulses anti 
appetites. Tertullian would have become an En- 
cratite, if this mode of life had not been associated 
with heresy (Hamcick, Hist. ii. 103). A form of 
this morbid error is already combated in 1 Ti 
4“''. When men were ‘ forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats,’ the healthy- 
minded writer of the Epistle refuted them by deny- 
ing the first principle of Gnosticism and Encratism. 
God is the Creator of the world, and none of His 
work is to he despised. ‘ Every creature of God is 
good, and nothing is to he rejected, if it be received 
with thanksgiving : for it is sanctified through the 
word of God and prayer ’ (4^- ®). Christianity is 
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not the eradication but the consecration of nature. 
In the right sense of the word, every Christian 
must, of course, he dyKpavT^s (used only once in NT, 
viz. Tit 1®), Paul reasoned of iyKpireia till the 
Koman governor trembled (Ac 24®*) ; he names it 
as part of the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 6®®) ; and 
another writer mentions it as one of the graces 
which are to he added to faith (2 P 1®). But true 
self-control (t/Kpireia. Lavrov [Plato, jRep. 390 B], 
ijKpireta ■^dovQy Kal ijridvfuQv \ib. 430 E]) is not to he 
attained hy an otherworldliness which shirks life’s 
duties, and shuns its pleasures as temptations of 
the devil. This ‘fugitive and cloistered virtue’ is 
far from according with the mind of Christ, who 
ivished His followers to be the leaven of society, 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world (Mt 6“^’ ). 

Sozomen (v. 11) mentions the Encratites as a sect 
existing in Galatia in the time of Julian, when 
Busiris, one of their number, suffered. One of the 
laws of the Theodosian Code (A.D. 381) was directed 
against the Manichieans, who sheltered themselves 
under the name of Encratites. But ‘ the Encratite 
controversy was, on the one hand, swallowed up by 
the Gnostic, and, on the other hand, replaced by 
the Montanistic ’ (Hamack, Hist. i. 238). 

liiTERATORE. — In addition to hooka already named, aee A. 
Hilg^enfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristentums, Leipzig, 1884, 
esp. p. 643ff. ; of. also art. ‘Encratites,’ in Smith-Waoe, DOB-, 
and Kruger, ‘Enkratiten,’ in PRSK 

James Strahan. 

ENCyCLOP.EDIA OF THEOLOGY.— See 

Theology. 

ENCyCLOP.<EDISTS.— I. Rise of the Ency- 
clopzedic movement. — It may truthfully be said 
that the appearance of Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature (1739-40) was the starting-point of a new 
school of thought. Locke had devoted himself to 
the explanation of the origin of our ideas ; he told 
us that we owe our conception of substance to the 
long-continued habit of seeing certain modes in 
association one with the other ; or — to put it in a 
word — Locke denied the existence of innate ideas, 
and declared that all our knowledge springs from 
experience. But Hume asked the question. How 
do we know that two things stand to one another 
in the relation of causality ? Because we usually 
see one thing follow another thing, we simply come 
to the conclusion that it must so follow. Self 
is merely a complex of swiftly succeeding ideas, 
under which we imagine an illusory soul or self to 
exist. Soul, this complex of ideas, must hence 
cease when the ideas cease, and when bodily move- 
ment comes to an end. Thus it was that Hume’s 
scepticism naturally followed Locke’s empiricism 
in the order of thought, and all our knowledge 
was reduced to perception of sense, leaving us 
with sensation alone to take the place of the old 
determination of universality and necessity. The 
point of view arrived at had a close affinity with 
the philosophy of the 18th cent, in France. Of the 
school of thought knoivn as the Hlumination, or the 
Philosophy of the Enlightenment (see ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT), the Encyclopsemsts form a noteworthy part, 
inasmuch as they represent its spirit in its most 
characteristic form. In France this attitude of 
mind was unaccompanied by the pietistic tend- 
ency, wherein inward spiritual experiences were 
given a value as distinguished from the literal 
teaching of authority. This tendency was a feature 
in the movement towards intellectual liberation in 
the Auflddrwng^ in Germany, even while it seemed 
to be in opposition to its conclusions. The En- 
lightenment of the Understanding there concluded 
ite period of clear intellectual conceptions, by means 
of reason alone, by giving place to a period of senti- 
mentality. In France, as we shall see, this con- 
centration on the value of feeling, as advocated by 


Eonsseau, ended in momentous results on the prac- 
tical side of politics ; while in Germany, where the 
call for action was not in the same way demanded, it 
found vent in intellectual and sesthetic interests 
in the period of Sturm und Drang, and in Koman’ 
ticism m literature. 

It was in France, however, that the empirical or 
Lockian school of thought was carried to its ffiti- 
mate and logical consequence of sensualism and 
materialism. Empiricism developed in France as 
it never did in England, despite its being derived 
so largely from the Avritings of Englishmen. The 
French relentlessly faced the practical consequences 
of the speculative position which they adopted with 
the clearness and logic characteristic of their race ; 
and this resulted m a thoroughly materialistic 
conception of the system of the world, and in an 
egoistic morality. 

But the growth of the speculative and sceptical 
attitude of mind that took the place of the 
idealism which had proceeded from Cartesianism 
gives us but one aspect from which the rise of the 
new school of the ‘ Illumination ’ can be explained. 
Along with the speculative side, there were two 
other influences at work which had as great an 
effect on contemporary thought as that which was 
purely intellectum, and which was complementary 
to it. The first was the rise of the scientific spirit, 
which, though it may have begun in France with 
Descartes, was developed in a remarkable way by 
Isaac Newton. Newton made men realize that 
the ‘ physical laws which hold good on the surface 
of the earth are valid throughout the Universe.’ 
The mechanical conception of Nature formulated 
by Kepler, Galileo, and Descartes became, through 
Newton, intelligible to all. Men were shown how 
the machine works, while it was also demonstrated 
to them how it is held together by means of the 
law of gravitation. Newton’s philosophy, on its 
speculative side, did not have much influence on 
contemporary thought, but practically his teaching 
and method had an effect which can hardly be 
overestimated. He popularized the so-c^ed scien- 
tific view of Nature and made it intelligible, and 
this scientific outlook had the effect of making the 
world around of immense interest and inmortance 
in every one of its aspects, and presented infinite 
possibilities for those who were prepared to open 
their eyes, and have unveiled to them the thmgs 
that had hitherto seemed hidden or mysterious. 
It also held up before them the hope of attaining 
the happiness sought by all, through knowledge of 
a kind that was free to every se^er after trute. 
It was Voltaire, in his Lettres sur les Anglais, who 
introduced his countrymen at large to this new 
way of looking at the world ; it was he who con 
trusted the old learning and the old religion with 
the new; it was he who populamed the 
which he had adopted, applying scientific methods 
to supernatural and superstitious beliefs. The light 
of day was to shine out unobscured by the accre- 
tions of the ages. Voltaire expounded Neivtons 
theory of Physics, and wrote a Dictionnaire pmo- 
sophigue portatif (1764), which set forth his views 
on these and similar subjects from the s^dpoint 
(though officially contradicted on occasion) of a 
sceptic in religion and a materialist in phimsophy 
The visits of Voltaire and Montesquieu to England 
bad great results, for they brought home with them 
new ideas in religion, philosophy, and the relations 
of man to man. . , . 

But there was still another cause in operation 
which made for the new empirical pomt of view- 
It is to be found in the general social and poUtica 
condition of France at the time. A dissolute com 
and a despotic government, on the one hand, an 
a Church both hypocritical and lyrannicah on th 
other, bad, each in its respective sphere, ahenateo 
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not only tio poor and suflcring, but all thinking 
men, such as were tlio philoso^ics of the 18th cen- 
tury. The impulse on their part was to resist the 
tyranny and comiption that everjuvhere abounded. 
\\Tien they applied their clear reasoning powers to 
the corrupt order of tilings that obtained at the 
time, there was little doubt of the result. ^ The 
unjustifiable condition of matters then existing 
was to them the order of things established by 
authoritj', and, if they were to vindicate for rational 
manldnu the possession of its reason, the first thing 
to bo done was to show forth the irrationalitj' of a 
state of aflairs whoso existence was a disgraco to 
a nation, and revolting to every intellectual prin- 
ciple and moral feeling. The philosophcs did their 
part effectually, and possibly^ prepared the way 
for the nation to do the rest in a manner as yet 
undreamed of. 

2. The Encyclopjcdic spirit — Thus had the way 
been paved, and men had now reached a frame of 
mind in which they were ready to accept the scicn- 
tifio and sceptical doctrines ns e.xpoundcd by the 
now philosophers. It had at last come home to 
them what was the significanco of the point of view 
from which it is reoognixod that law governs every- 
thing, and consequently that a knowledge of this 
law 18 what is most tiesirablo for the welfare of 
mankind ; and they apprehended the notion in the 
somewhat abstract fashion in which it ivos pre- 
sented, for it was undoubtedly presented in a way 
which fell far short of being completely true. The 
‘law’ which was well-nigh exalted to the place of 
the Deitj’ of former days, arbitrary enough though 
that Deity might have seemed, was regarded too 
much as a power working outside of ns, and inde- 
pendently of any ideal or developing force which 
might guide its operations and Ijring with it a 
unifying influence. The way was perhaps made 
too plain and clear to be accepted ns the way of 
Truth, .so evasive to those who search after it os 
an end. The mysteries remained mysteries oven i 
after the artificial UTappings were removed, and 
the very superstitions were found to conceal cer- 
tain aspects of truth, in addition to the falsehood 
that could not be overlooked. Nevertheless, the 
wrappings had to bo removed, and it was rightly 
thought that an organized systematization of all 
known knowledge in the arts and sciences would 
help in bringing about this end in the most effectual 
and practical way possible. Goethe says in his 
DichUtng wid Wahrhdi-. ‘If wo heard the oncy- 
clopiedists mentioned, or opened a volume of their 
monstrous work, we felt as if wo were going between 
the innumerable moving spools or looms in a great 
factory.’ But, though the knowledge of the pro- 
cess by which Ids coat was made at length dis- 
gusted Goethe with the coat itself, that knowledge 
had to bo acquired along with the rest of the scien- 
tific and systematic knowledge of the day. 

3. The Encycloptedia. — ^M’hat, then, was this 
work which gave a name to a whole group of 
thinkers in the middle of the 18th century — that 
time of wliich d’Alembert remarked that *tho 
middle of the century was apparcntlj* destined to 
form an epoch in the history of the human mind 
by the revolution in ideas wliich appeared to pre- 
pare for this event’? The first volume of tho 
Encyclopcudia appeared in 1751, and at this time 
the philosophcs who took part in it were consider- 
able in number. They were also, os a matter of 
fact, not all of one mind : tliero were among them 
atheists and deists, and the personal jealousies 
and antipathies that existed among them were 
not small. But a splendid optimism carried thorn 
along in their Meat work — an optimism wliioli 
meant belief in tlie best elements of linmnnity, in 
natural goodness instead of natural depravity, and 
in the jiossibility of human perfection under suit- 


ablo conditions. Helvetins expressed their point 
of view when ho said ; ‘ The good law-giver makes 
the good citizen.’ 

Tlio task of producing a complete exposition of 
all tho scientifio knowlcdgo of the day -was, indeed, 
a difficult one ; it was one that occupied twenty 
years, and it comprehended, in the first edition 
of the work, seventeen volumes of text, eleven 
volumes of plates, four volnmes of supplement, 
and two volumes of index, while a fnrtlier sup- 
plement of five volnmes appeared in 1776. There 
had, of course, been many encyclopiedins of various 
sorts before this time ; the most ancient extant is 
usually stated to bo Pliny’s Natural History, in 
thirty-seven books. In 1727, Ephraim Chambere, 
a Quaker bom in Kendal, pu wished his Cyclo- 
pedia: or an Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Scicjiccs, in two volnmes; nnd this, which resem- 
bled a Dictionary more than what we understand 
by a Cyclop.udin, ran through many editions, Tho 
famous French Encyclopedic really originated in 
n French translation of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 
begun in 1743 nnd completed in 1746 by John 
Mills, an Englishman settled in France, assisted 
by Gottfried Sellius, a native of Dnntzig. This 
work was termed tho Encyclopedic ou dkUonnairc 
univcrscl dcs arts ct dcs sciences — a work in four 
volumes of text nnd one of plates. Owing to the 
unscnipnlous action of his nublmhor, Mills was 
despoiled of tho work he hao carried out, nnd he 
rotiimed to England. Jean Paul do Gun do Malve.s, 
an abhd, was tlicn engaged as editor, and, in order 
to revise the work in a thorongh fashion, lie called 
in certain Ic-amcd men ns a-ssistants, amongst whom 
wero Condillac, Diderot, nnd d’Alembert. Disputes 
followed with tho publishers, and de Gna resigned 
tho editorship. Consequently, in 1745, the editor- 
ship was oficred to Diderot, who had edited tho 
Diction7iaire vnivcrsel dc nitdccinc, and, ouriously 
enough, had also issued a translation of an English 
work. Diderot (1713-1784) had much larger ■news 
of what the compass of tho work should bo than 
that first contemplated by the publishers, lo Breton 
nnd his associates, for ho aimed at making it a 
complete compendium of tho whole of human Know- 
ledge, while at the Bnmo time it was to bo tho mani- 
festo of a great philosopliio party. D’.(Vlembcrt 
I (1717-1783) was associated with Diderot in this 
undertaking, and to him tho portion relative to 
Matliematics was more espcoinlly assigned. 

Of other UTiters there were twenty-one, each of 
whom received tho original article on his subject 
in Mills’ translation to Bonn as a guide for his 
work. But fheso articles were found to be useless 
for tho purpose, nnd the work was done in most 
coses indejicndently. D’Alcmbort wrote the Dis- 
cours preliminairc to the book, explaining therein 
the origin and succession of tho dillbrent branches 
of liniunn knowledge, and classifying, after the 
Baconian method, tho various arts and sciences 
according as they depended on memory, reason, 
or imagination — tho threo principal human facul- 
ties. This Preface was much admired at tho time 
ns a great offbrt after system, nnd it was delivered 
before tho Academj’ on tho anther’s reception, 
which was itself regarded a-s a triumph. Diderot 
undertook most of tho articles on tho Arts nnd 
Trades, to which ho gave a largo place in the Ency- 
cloptcdin, revising what ho did not absolutely 
write ; indeed, this portion of tlio work was per- 
haps tho most original of the whole. He was 
assisted hy tho Chevalier dc Jnucourt, a modest 
writer, who rejoiced in tho drudgery entailed in 
such an undertaking, nnd himself UTote nearly 
half tho Eno5'clopmdia ; many specialists wore also 
brought in, such as Daubonton for Natural History, 
Barthfczand Tronohin for Medicine, du Marsais and 
Beauzdo for Grammar, Mamiontol for Litoratiiro, 
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and Kousseau for Music. But all the contemporary active propaganda by means of brochures warmlv 
of the time -were called upon to assist accepted by the public, who delighted in findine 
in some way or other— Voltaire, Euler, Morellet, the Episcopal mandates denounced. The publica- 
Montesguieu, d’Anville, d’Holbach, Quesnai, and tion of the Encyclopedia itself was regularlv 
Turgot, the leader of the new school of economists continued from 1753 (Avhen vol. iii. appeared) untU 
whose teaching was first proclaimed in the Ency- vol. vii. was reached in 1757. In the meantime 
clopedia. In the supplementary volumes, Haller, Diderot had a remarkable triumph. Just after the 
the great physiologist, took part, and Condorcet, decree he was compelled to hand over his papers to 
whose fate was to be so tra^c in the days of the the Jesuit cabal, who thought they could them- 
Terror. History and Biography were excluded selves have carried on the work. In this they soon 
except when they came in incidentally, and, the found themselves mistaken, and the Government 
ooiectof the hook being frankly utilitarian, know- was forced to make application in May 1752 to 
ledge Avas held to he Avorthy of the name only if it Diderot to continue the work Avhich his genius was 
led to some useful invention or discovery. alone able to accomplish. 

The prospectus describing the Avork as one Avhich With the publication of the seventh volume the 

Avould form 8 volumes, Avith at least 600 plates, ferment Avas rencAved, and storms arose Avhich 
^peared in November 1750, but before that time brought the Avhole agitation to a crisis. The 
Diderot had had much trouble Avith his pledged popularity of tlie book Avas extending. The sub- 
contributors, Avho Avere mostly in arrears Avith scribers had increased from barely two thousand 
their articles. To make his difficulties greater, he for the first volume to double that number for 
himself Avas imprisoned at Vincennes on 29th July the seventh, and the indignation of the clerical 
1749 for 28 days, and then kept for three months party grew in proportion. Diderot, d’Alembert, 
and ten days a prisoner on parole at the castle, on Voltaire, Rousseau, and Bufibn Avere all supposed 
account of his book entitled Lettre sur les aveugles, to be united in the desire to form a conspiracy 
This, hoAvever, did not stop the printing, though, to overthroAv the existing society. D’Alembert, 
of course, it caused delay. after being the guest of Voltaire at Pemey and 

The clerical party was not long in realizing the visiting Geneva, AAurote an article in which he 
dangers that threatened it through a Avork Avhich praised the Genevan ministers for the purity 
preached the negation of the doctrine of innate of their lives and supposed heterodoxy of their 
ideas, and gave a new outlook on the Avorld. It opinions, in a way Avhich was held to reflect 
saw that a poAverful influence Avas coming into on the Jesuits and Jansenists. Thus a flood of 
being Avith the view of attacking its preserves, and passion was let loose, which was, if possible, in- 
the Jesuits especially Avere jealous of the fact that creased by the publication by Helvetius of his 
they had not been consulted regarding the articles book De V Esprit in 1758. Helvetius, a generous 
on Theology or Religion. They Avere not ap- protector of the philosophes, set forth, in four 
peased by the fact that Diderot and d’Alembert dissertations, opinions often stated in his hearing, 
themselves signed articles most orthodox in charac- and his book Avas published under royal privilege, 
ter. The more cautious amongst the Encyclo- The Sorbonne condemned it ; it was regarded p an 

S mdists likeAvise became alarmed as time went on. abridgment of the Encyclopedia, and was said to 
lontesquieu declined the articles ‘Democracy’ he scandalous and licentious. Helvetius finally 
and ‘ Despotism ’ ; Buflfon, though he Avi'ote on retracted his statements and left the country, and 
* Nature ’ in 1765, did not love the Encyclopedists } the philosophes themselves felt that harm had been 
Voltaire, Duolos, Rousseau, and Turgot gradually done to their cause by the book. The Council of 
separated themselves from the atheistical party. State suppressed the privilege conceded to the 
though they had been identified Avith the neAv Eneyclopsedia in 1746, prohibited the sale of the 
movement at the beginning. The first volume of seven vmumes already printed, and on 8th March 
the Encyclopedia appeared in 1751, and the second 1759 disaUoAved the publication of any further 
in January 1752. Jansenists vied Avith Jesuits in volumes. This was after a commission of theo- 
attacking it. The Abh6 de Prades, one of the logians and laAvyers had been appointed by the 
collaborators, was the first to suffer. He had sus- court to examine the work, but before they had 
tained a thesis in which he Avas supposed to reported. Yet, curiously enough, the Government 
criticize miracles, comparing certain of them with did notAvish actually to destroy the movement, but 
the cures of ASsculapius. Diderot Avas suspected merely to adopt such a policy of encourageinent or 
of being its true author. It Avas found to be repression as Avas most convenient to the politics of 
materialistic and atheistic by the authorities, and the time, or possibly such as the caprices of a royal 
the Abb6 Avas condemned by the Sorbonne, without mistress miMt dictate. An enormous amount of 
a hearing, ly 82 votes against 54. He Avas degraded, money Avas involved in the concern, which was an 
and fled to Germany to escape further punishment, additional complication. The 4000 subscribers had 
Diderot Avrote an ‘Apology’ in his favour — a paid in advance their subscriptions of 114 livres 
moderate and Avell-argued document — but the two apiece. Diderot had prepared 3000 plates, for 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia that had so far ap- which, by an absurd anomaly, a privOege was 
peared Avere ordered to be destroyed, by a decree given, as though they could be of value Avithout 
of the King’s Council on 7th Feb. 1752. the text. The printing, hoAvever, went on as 

As a matter of fact, the real effect was to adver- before, 60 compositors being constantly engaged 
tise the work. Indeed, the freethinkers Avere upon the work. . . 

evidently gaining ground. Jansenist and Jesuit It Avas in 1758 that Rousseau severed hm con- 
were alike reproached for the intestine rivalries nexion Avith the Encyclopaedists by his celebrate 
Avhich made the Church and its ceremonies fall letter to d’Alembert on ‘Stage Plays,’ in 
into contempt. The Government did not long the latter’s article on ‘Geneva,’ Avherein he n^ 
maintain its rigorous attitude, and tried to support assailed the doctrine that the theatre is an ui'’® ' 
first one side, then the other. But the incom- tion of the devil. But this Avas, of 
petence of the Church favoured the growth of the the reason assigned for Avhat implied ® 
liberal spirit. Malesherbes, Director-General of between the emotional school and that of 
the Librairie, almost openly favoured the philo- reason. The beginning had been reached of w 
sophers, and it Avas reluctan^ that he Avas forced reign of sentimentalism Avhich, while ® 

to issue the decree of 1752. 1*1118 decree, hoAVever, the cult of the primitive man as agamst tne p 

contained no prohibition of the continued publica- duct of civilization and reason, p-gjgn 

tion of the Encyclopaedia, or of carrying on an theory of government by means of the sovere g 
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' general •nill,’ wliicli was soon to be carried to its ex- 
treme consequences with such momentous results. 

Rousseau’s secession was, indeed, a severe blow 
to Diderot, who had struggled so bravely against 
continual difBculties and adversity. But a harder 
blow stUl was to follow. D’Alembert, his fellow- 
worker, exhausted by continuous persecution, at 
last declared his intention of resigning his task, 
and advised Diderot to do the same. * I am worn 
out,’ he says, ‘ with the affronts and vexations of 
every kind that this work di-aws do\vn upon us.’ 
Even Voltaire was persuaded that d’Alembert was 
right, but it was in vain that he pressed his views 
on Diderot. The latter felt that to abandon a 
work so begun would be to play into the hands of 
his opponents and to show a pusillanimous and 
feeble spirit. Weary as he was of insults from the 
enemies of reason, he resolved to * go back to the 
Encyclopffidia.’ 

It was seven years more before the enormous 
task was brought to a close, and this consummation 
was made possible only by the protection of Mme 
de Pompadour, de Choiseul, and Maleslierbes. 
And it was to Diderot himself that the labour of 
carrying it to a conclusion fell. Not only had he 
to write articles on every sort of subject, to edit 
the articles, and to make explanations of the 
engravings as well as supervise their production, 
but he had to do all this in constant fear of inter- 
ruption hy the police. And in the end the pro- 
duction of this immense enterprise, which enriclied 
three or four publishers, left him who had done so 
much for it a poor man. He himself asks if it is 
not strange that this is so, but characteristically 
adds that, after all, he is ‘ too happy to have lived.’ 
And undoubtedly his reputation spread throughout 
civilized Europe, along with that of hie stupendous 
work. It was towards the close of it that one of 
the hardest trials of the many that ho had suffered 
had to be endured. After the delay of 1759, le 
Breton was entrusted with the printing of the ten 
remaining volumes in a single issue. Instead of 
carrying out his orders, he altered the articles in 
such a way as to delete every reference or state- 
ment that might be provocative to the Government, 
and consequently he mutilated the whole so that it 
was deprived of all that was most valuable in it. 
To make matters worse, the original manuscripts 
were put into the fire. Diderot’s wath and in- 
dignation knew no bounds, and for weeks ho could 
neither eat nor sleep. Yet, though his first impulse 
was to give up his task, he resolutely persevered in 
it, and in 1765 the last ten volumes of letterpress 
were issued, though the eleven volumes of plates 
were not completed till 1772. The general assembly 
of the clergy on 20th June 1765 condemned the 
book. This sentence was quashed by the Parlia- 
ment from hatred to the clergy, but all who owned 
the Encyclopoedia were called on to deliver it to 
the police, by whom, however, it was eventually re- 
turned after some small alterations had been made. 

4 . The contributors to the Encyclopaedia. — As 
regards those who took part in this ^'eat Avork, 
we must ahvays place Diderot at the head. He 
Avas the man amongst the rest Avho thought out 
not only his plan of operation, but the scientific 
method of Avhich the book was the exponent. He 
was, indeed, the great Encyclopaedist, he of Avhom 
Goethe says that ‘ AA’hoever holds him or his doings 
cheaply is a Philistine,’ for it Avould bo to shoAV a 
truly limited understanding not to appreciate at 
its just A'alue the great idea Avhich Diderot tried to 
expound — that we must rise not only above the 
artificialities of the stately classic school of litera- 
ture associated Avith the great French dramatists 
of the previous century, but also above the arti- 
ficiaUties of an arbitrary standard of orthodoxy in 
religion and an untenable theory of government. 
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‘Enlightenment of the understanding’ meant, 
above all, the clear vision that penetrated through 
these mists and condemned all that could not be 
distinctly comprehended as unAvorthy of further 
notice. It AA'as Diderot, AA’ith his very manifest 
faults of life and modes of expression, Avho brought 
unity into a plan in which many men of very 
different outlook took part. His articles fill 4132 
pages, and number 1139 ; the greater number of 
them appear in the last ten volumes of the Encyclo- 
pmdia. His special department in the work AA'as 
supposed to be Philosophy and the Arts _ and 
Trades, hut he undertook articles on a miscel- 
laneous number of subjects besides. The minutest 
care Avas expended by him in the reproduction of 
the plates, and it is said that in the chief depart- 
ments of industry these Avould serve for practical 
specifications and Avorking draAvings. Diderot 
himself A-isited the workshops, examined the ma- 
chines, had them taken to pieces and put together 
again, and even learned to Avork them. In the 
Encyclopffidia attention was, of course, specially 
concentrated on the physical sciences and the 
practical arts. Things wliich can be seen and 
handled, ideas which do not indicate mere verbal 
distinctions, as Avith the schoolmen, or whose essence 
is found in form rather than in matter, as in some 
of the great writers of the ago just preceding, 
are the subjects which most atti acted the famous 
Encyclopredist. 

D’Alembert (Jean le Rond), 1717-1783, Diderot’s 
feUoAA’-editor, AA’rote mainly on scientific subjects ; 
and his Avorks on Mechanics and on Natural Science 
placed him in the front rank amongst the savants 
of his time. Moreover, though to ns he may 
seem heavy and dry in his style, he was said to 
liaA'e the gift of making interesting all that he 
Avrote or said. In any case he obtained great 
popularity in the salons of the day, more especi- 
ally in that of Mile de Lespinasse. But intoler- 
ance Avas his bane, and the anti-religious bent of 
his mind became a real passion Avithm him. His 
loss, hoAvever, when he retired, disgusted Avith the 
difficulties of his AA'ork, AA'as a very serious one. 

Of the other Avriters besides Dicierot and d’Alem- 
bert, Voltaire comes first to our mind ; he Avas 
incessant in his industry and ready to accept any 
article submitted to him, of Avhatever kind, and 
he grumbled at no editorial modification, while he 
Avas honest and helpful in telling his friends AA'here 
he thought they had erred either in taste or in fact. 
He had the good sense to maintain his objections 
to the unfortunate policy AA'hich the editors some- 
times adopted, of olloAving statements AA'hich they 
could not justify to appear because of the exi- 
gencies of the time. ‘Time Avill enable people to 
distinguish AA'hat Ave have thought from what Ave 
have said,’ d’Alembert had to confess. But, before 
condemning this attitude of trimming the sails 
to suit the Avind, Ave must recollect the courage 
that had been already required to say what had 
been said in face even of physical danger, in days 
Avhen, ns in the time of Louis xv^., the Government 
claimed the right to direct not only the conduct 
hut also the opinions of the subject. The exist- 
ence of this right, still maintained by him, Avas 
one of the causes of the breach Avhich took place 
Avith another of the original contributors, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. He upheld the right of sup- 
pressing, by m_eans_ of the secular arm, opinions 
that Avere anti-social. But Avhat really distin- 
guished Rousseau from the Encyclopredists Avas 
the_ fact that his ideas Avere determined by feeling, 
Avhile the philosophy of the Enlightenment de- 
clared that they ought to be determined by reason 
only. The artistic renaissance called Romanti- 
cism Avas to come as a reaction from, and at the 
same time as a comprehensible development of, the 
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rationalistic doctrines of the French philosophers. 
Rousseau had the power of sympathizing with the 
unenlightened, the outside people whom Voltaire 
designated as ‘la canaille,’ because he rested his 
philosophy on those elemental sentiments which 
were common to all ; and the intellectualists conse- 
quently failed to comprehend him, as he certainly 
did not understand them. 

Among the other notable Encyclopaedists, Hel- 
vetius must he mentioned. Of his hook De V Esprit 
we have spoken ; it roused keener resentment 
than perhaps any other hook of the time, as 
tending, in the minds of the orthodox, to engender 
hatred against Christianity. Even the mends 
who, like Diderot, admired his work most de- 
clined to support the principles on which he rested 
his judgment. Helvetius’ diatribes against the 
existing Government and the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion made for revolution rather than for reform, 
and self-interest and pleasm-e were frankly advo- 
cated as the basis of justice and morality. His 
philosophy, if philosophy it may be called, was 
foundeu on sensationalism in its extremest form. 
But it is interesting to know that, if his arguments 
are not profound or convincing, without being the 
author of a thought-out doctrine of Utilitarianism 
he helped to inspire Bentham, its great advocate. 

Holbach, the author of the SysUme de la nature 
(1770), which was often ascribed to his intimate 
friend Diderot, and part of which the latter pro- 
bably composed, or at least inspired, was the pro- 
sperous and hospitable friend of the poorer Ency- 
clopaedists, while he also entertained friends from 
every part of Europe, including Hume, Priestley, 
and other Englishmen. He gave vent in no 
stinted terms to his indignation at the existing 
form of government. Indeed, institutions that 
had grown up through centuries were alike con- 
demned by him without any effort on his part to 
determine their real meaning or value ; and, un- 
like some of the other Encyclopiedists, he did not 
restrict his attacks to superstitions or mere sen- 
timents, but boldly advocated war between the 
governors and the governed. Intellectual deliver- 
ance was to him but the first st^ to converting 
thoughts into deeds. In reading Holbach now we 
come to understand how, when these doctrines 
were drunk in with avidity, the revolutionary 
maxims so soon became converted into facts. 

But Helvetius and Holbach were but one type 
of Encyclopmdists. We have, on the other hand, 
Turgot, who ivTote anonymously some of the most 
valuable and weighty articles in the book, which 
he regarded, until he came to distrust its sectarian 
spirit, as a OTcat instrument for the enlighten- 
ment of mankind. Then there was Montesquieu, 
who died in 1755 and left behind him an unprinted, 
article on ‘ Taste ’ ; and there were others who, 
until diiusion arose, contributed to give dignity 
to the undertaking. 

S. Value of the Encyclopaedia.— The Encyclo- 

E ffidia itself was unequal, as might be expected 
•ora the difficulties under which it was composed 
and from the scarcity of money ivith which to pay 
contributors ; some articles were inferior, and, as 
Voltaire pointed out, they constantly suffered 
from verbosity and dogmatic modes of expression. 
D’Alembert himself confessed that this was the 
case, and Diderot was dissatisfied with the work. 
The attitude adopted to religion is not by any 
means consistent any more than the rest. It 
would be untrue to say that dogmatic atheism was 
preached, though on the whole the attitude of the 
nook is, of course, critical of orthodox beliefs. 
The main attack is, however, against Sacerdotal- 
ism, against a Church that was corrupt, and 
against priests who were enemies to society. The 
object was to teach the value of Science and the 


reign of Law, and, thereby, to take away interest 
from the miraculous. The Encyclopsedists found 
such continual occupation in the world as it re- 
vealed itself to them that they were content to 
leave alone what was beyond. The goodness of 
human nature was taken for granted, and, as was 
developed in a way more thorough by Rousseau 
and his followers later on, bad education was held 
to be responsible for social failure, as bad laws and 
bad government were blamed for a corrupt State. 
The earth in which we live is of more interest than 
a heaven of which we can know nothing surely. 
Francis Bacon’s idea of the systematic dassifica- 
tion of Icnowledge made it seem possible that such 
classification should be made, and Bacon may be 
said to have inspired the idea of the Encyclopsedia. 
Diderot himself said that he had ‘taught his fellow- 
citizens to read Bacon.’ Newton and Bacon were 
in the ascendant in the centu^ which produced 
what Carlyle calls the ‘ Polemic of a Mechanical 
Era.’ 

It is interesting to reflect that from the Ency- 
clopsedists proceeds much of the social spirit of 
modem days. When Diderot teaches us to pre- 
vent misery rather than supply refuges for the 
miserable, ne is preaching the latest doctrinas in 
social economics. This, indeed, implies more than 
at first appears, because it means a oreak from the 
churchly doctrine of merely helping the weak and 
poor because it is a Christian duty, and setting to 
work instead to see where the ‘ machine’ is work- 
ing badly and producing these sad and sufiering 
mortals. The one attitude is perhaps as abstract 
as the other, because, just as we think the machine 
is being brought into perfect working order, we 
are pulled up sharply by finding that the individual 
rebms at having himself regarded as only a part 
of a beautiful mechanical contrivance, and insists 
on asserting his individuality. Still, on the whole, 
the new science is the more hopeful and inspmng 
of the two, especially to those whose minds require 
some logical reason for their actions, and who do 
not want to be controlled simply by sentiment or 
by the ascetic spirit of religion. 

All who played their part in this ‘ Encyclopedic 
workshop,’ as Comte named it, were bound to- 
gether in a common fellowship by their work on a 
common book, in a way probably never known 
before. But their failing was doubtless that of 
being abstract in their views of life and the 
The Liberalism of the Enlightenment had the 
faults as well as the virtues of certain foms of 
Liberalism in a later age. It freed^ itself from 
shackles that were impedmg progress in the Bcarcn 
for truth. It failed, however, to see that there 
were in the old rejected forms certain elements of 
truth that had been overlooked. The Encyclo- 
pedists did not consider that, even if knowledge 
of the useful arts and sciences were brought M 
perfection and the abuses that menaced society 
mvept away, there would still be the eternal desire 
for some further explanation of the how and why, 
some fresh effort to comprehend the mmd tnac 
understands and gives a unity to the conglomera- 
tion of facts presented to it. 

Litebatttrb. — Eneyclopidie : Diseourt t, 

Paris, 1761 ; John Morfey, Diderot ana 



D’Alembert, Paris. 18S9; E. Lavisse, Uitt. de - - -v^ 
vin., Paris, 1009; D. Diderot, 

1877 ; T. Carlyle, Essay on ‘ Diderot ' i F- M- 
5 «md«n«_l«Mrairs, Paris, 1829; 


Paris, 1849-50 ;_F. Bmnetiire, 

Paris, 

1891; 

Dados, Mfmoiret secrets mr le rime at Triil* 

M. Ronstan, Let Philotophes et la 

t&ele, Paris, 1000; the works ol Eous^u, Voltaire o ak 
bert, Helvetius, Holbach, etc. E. O. 
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END (Germ. Zweck, Ziel, Ejide [primarily 
spatial]; Fr. fin, The point towards which 

a process or act is directed ; the object of a desire 
or purpose ; the completion or ctumjnation of a 
process or act. The concept of end is one which 
enters specially, though not exclusively, into the 
interpretation of human action. Thus, the scientific 
worker is said to be aiming at the accurate deter- 
mination of some aspect of reality, the artist to be 
striving after a satisfactory form of expression, the 
moral agent to be attempting to adjust his conduct 
to certain standards of right livmg— in each case, 
that is to say, there is an end in view which is a 
determinant of action, just as the artificer’s opera- 
tions are determined the kind of mechanical 
construction which it is in his mind to produce. 
The efibrts made to express the content of these ends 
and to relate those in each move to one another in a 
systematic manner are referred to as constituting 
a normative or a regulative science. Thus, Logic, 
which deals with the ends or ideals of scientific 
activity, .^Esthetics, which deals ivith those _ of 
artistic production, and Ethics, which deals with 
those rmating to moral action or conduct, are 
spoken of as essentially normative sciences. _ Aris- 
totle made the conception of end familiar to 
philosophy through his well-known_ doctrine of the 
four causes {ipxal), in which he distinguishes the 
‘final came ’ — to give it its scholastic name ’ — ‘ the 
purpose or goal,’ from the formal cause, the ma- 
terial cause, and the efBcient cause. ‘ The final 
cause,’ he says, ‘operates like a loved object’ 
{Mctaph. 10726, 3). He applies this conception 
not merely to the interpretation of organic process 
and moral behaviour, but to the interpretation 
of the whole of reality, including the physical 
universe. 


conscious stream in that direction, of a desire for 
it, of a striving towards it. This conative ten- 
dency, as it is called, is maintained and furthered 
by the presence, in consciousness, of the end ; and 
the striving will continue, through hindrances and 
difficulties, until the idea is ‘realized,’ i.e. until it 
becomes literally (or, more precisely, temporally) 
the end-state or terminus. ‘ The end after which 
consciousness strives is, when attained, the termina- 
tion of the striving ’ (Stout, Manual of Psychology, 
p. 66). It has to he home in mind tnat, while we 
may say that the striving ceases when the end is 
reached, it would be injudicious to say that the end 
is reached became the striving ceases. The striving 
may cease because the end is reached ; it may also 
cease before the end is reached. The end, the 
attractive idea, may lose its attractiveness and be 
abandoned, and ipso facto we cease to aim at it. 
On the other hand, there are ends so extensive and 
complex that we never completely attain them. 
The striving may not terminate while life con- 
tinues, but we do not refuse the name of ‘ end ’ to 
the idea which keeps this tendency alive, though 
in current speech the term generally employed in 
this case is ‘ideal.’ 

Ethical theory is always theory of ends. It has 
to do with ends of both the types referred to above. 
Motived actions, i.e. actions into which reference 
to an explicit end enters, are its data. Its con- 
clusions have reference to implicit ends. A man 
need not be a moral philosopher in order to be 
moral. Even the moral philosopher in his daily 
details of conduct may safely be said to make no 
explicit reference to the Summum Bonum. The 
ends which regulate the specific acts, however, may 
appear as the constituents of that system of encis 
which we call the moral ideal. The acts are valued 


‘ Material causes are only intermediate — merely the means and 
indispensable conditions ot phenomena. Above them stand final 
causes ; above moterioi necessity, the design ol the universe ; 
above the physical explanations of nature, the teleological' 
(Zeller’s Aristotle, Eng. tr., 1897, 1. 4B8f.). 

We thus have the arduous debate between 
Mechanism and Teleology explicitly opened — a 
debate which continues to our own time, and to 
which the most recent interesting contributions are 
those of the Neo-Vitalists and H. Bergson (see 
Teleology). 

A distinction may be made between an end which 
can be consciously presented or envisaged as the 
object of voluntary process and an end which is not 
so presented, but is inferred from the facts of 
experience. The ‘final purpose’ of Nature, the 
‘goal’ of progress, the Summum Bonum, would 
be instances of this type. Sidgwick has this dis- 
tinction in view when he contrasts the Good attain- 


able by human efibrt and the notion of an Ultimate 
Good (Methods of Ethics*, p. 3). These two types 
of end are distinguished by Baldwin respectively 
as ‘subjective end’ and ‘objective end’ — a dis- 
tinction which is not to be confused with Kant’s 


distinction of subjective and objective finality in 
the_ Critique of the Judgment. This terminology 
is liable to misinterpretation under the ordinary 
acceptation of ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ objective.’ ‘ Sub- 
jective’ generally implies an element of contin- 
gency and arbitrariness, and these characteristics 
are not necessarily attached to ends of the first type ; 
these ends may satisfy all the tests of objectivity. 
It would seem to be closer to the facts to distinguish 
them as ‘ explicit ’ and ‘ implicit ’ ends. 

It is the explicit end of which we have direct 
experience. This is a cognizable element in the 
conscious process. In purposeful activity we are 
aware, on introspection, of an idea or image of 
some situation or object which is controlling the 
process. We are conscious of an orientation of the 


f Aristotle himself does not use the term. He speaks of 'the 
end ’ (to WAot), or ‘ that on account of which ’ (rb oS iveica). 


according to the nature of the explicit end, which 
is valued in turn by reference to the total system. 
The reality of this Moral Ideal is not affected by 
the fact that it is implicit and is not and cannot be 
an element of immediate experience. See, further, 
artt. on Ethics and Morality. 

Luebatoke. — ^A ristotle, Physics, ii. 8. 1946, 23, Metaphysics, 
i. 8 : P. Janet, Final Causes, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1878 ; J. M. 
Baldwin, ffandbook of Psychology, ‘Feeling and Will,' New 
York, 1891, ch. ix. § 7 ; G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology, 
Loudon, 1898-99, bk. i. ch. i. g 4, oh. ii. } 3 ; M. Sidgrwick, 
Methods of EtMcs^, London, 1^4 [^1906], ch. i. § 2. See also 
Literature appended to ort. TsiEOLoar. A. MIAIE. 

ENEMY. — ^The significance of the term ‘enemy’ 
has altered with the course of centuries. From 
being ill-defined, it has become highly technical ; 
from being wide of application, it has been con- 
fined to the designation of States at war.^ A 
sentence in Cicero tells us what was the history 
of the word in the period within his knowledge : 
‘Hostis enim apud majores nostros is dicebatur 
quern nunc peregrinum dicimus’ (de Off- i- 12). 
The word hostis, that is to say, originally meant a 
stranger, whence it may be inferred that strangers 
and enemies were at one time practically classed 
together. 

In the earliest times, when there was no such 
thing as political society, strictly so-called, primi- 
tive man gave the name ‘enemy’ to every one 
who was not connected with him by ties of blood. 
Every such alien to the family or tribe he pursued 
with tireless hatred; he regarded him as lawful 
prey to be plundered or slain. The tribe was thus 
a union, on the basis of consanguinity, for pur- 
poses of defence and attack. The instinct of co- 
operation, of which it was partly the expression, 
gave place only very slowly to a spirit of union of 
a wider kind. Men became conscious of interests 
binding together those who worked on a common 
soil and made it their own by their labour. A 

1 For ‘ enemy’ In the private sense, see Hairbd, Love, etc. 
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state of society emerged in which they stood to 
one another not as kinsmen, hut as follow-citizens. 
The tribe became the nation, and the ties of kiii' 
ship lost much of their compelling and restraining 
power. But the old feeling against aliens persisted 
imder the new determining principle of tlio spirit 
of nationality. Among the ancient States, especi- 
ally in the East, all foreign nations wore regarded 
practically as enemies. In tlio case of some peopIe.s, 
as, for instance, the Jews in post-exilic times, this 
animosits' towards strangers was partly duo_ to 
religious reasons, the monolatry of Judaism 
stamping all outsiders os heathen and idolaters, 
enemies of Jahwch, the one God. But the feeling 
was not very difl'crent both in the Greek city- 
States and at Borne, where a stranger, unless 
speciallj' commended to protection, was regarded 
as having no rights at all. In Greece ho ivas 
everyrvhcre distrusted, and from Sparta excluded 
altogether. In Borne ho could obtain justice only 
by the friendly offices of a citizen. 

In considenng the writings of Plato and Aris- 
totle, BO far as they bear upon this question, wo 
have to keep in mind that the precept ‘ Love your 
enemies’ has no place in Greek ethics. In the 
Fhilebjis (49), wo lind Socrates remarking that it 
is not wrong to feel joy in the woes of enemies, 
wliile it Avonld be very umust to rejoice in tho 
misfortunes of friends. Ho also describes bar- 
barians, that is, foreigners, as natural enemies of 
the Greeks, and condemns war (and the common 
methods of warfare) only when wa"cd between 
the Hellenic tribes, which were bouncl together by 
the ties of race and religion (Ecpnblic, v. 470). In 
theiaioj (v. 729 ; ix. 879 ; xii. 949f., 952 f.), Plato 
goes on to discuss the treatment of strangers in 
Greece, and makes several suggestions of reform. 
But tho high-water mark of Greek thinldng on 
this subject is perhaps attained by Aristotle in his 
criticism of the guardian class in Plato’s ideal 
State (Eepub. ii. 375 f.). Ho complains that the 
guardians are to be savage to strangers, although 
affectionate torvards their friends, and ho uses 
these words : ‘ It is not right to bo fierce torvards 
any one, nor are magnanimous natures ever sav- 
age, except towards persons who injure them’ 
(Pol. iv. 7). Aristotle presumably is thinldng of 
direct personal injury, or of the feeling of enmity 
■which Socrates regards as justifiable between the 
inhabitants of the ideal Bepublic and the indi- 
viduals in a foreign State who are responsible 
for initiating war against them (Plato, Bepiib. v. 
471). 

In these and earlier times the utmost cruelty 
was permissible towards enemies. Ferocity and 
lawless savagery characterized all phases of primi- 
tive society. Bevolting customs were sanctioned 
by highly civilized States. Hence, even in Aris- 
totle, whose rdews on war were far in advance of 
his time, inasmuch as he disapproved of it as an 
end in itself, we find no criticism of methods of 
warfare and conquest which we should describe as 
barbarous. He saw the land of the conquered 
pillaged and devastated, and non-combatants sub- 
jected to slaughter and outrage or sold -with their 
children to slavery ; but he seems to have found a 
sufficiently satisfactory explanation in the con- 
sideration that these atrocities were committed 
against ‘barbarians,’ people who were ‘by nature’ 
slaves. Plato, too, found such practices revolt- 
ing only between Hellenic tribes, and he makes 
Socrates express the wish that in the ideal Be- 
publie the Hellenes should reserve for war with 
barbarians the treatment which Greeks now mete 
out to each other (Repiib. v. 471). 

The responsibility of beginning and conducting 
war has not long been the prerogative of States. 
Under the feudal system of the Middle Ages it 


was cspeciallv common for war to be declared by 
powerful lords, by cities, or provinces. Gentilis 
the predecessor or Grotuis, was tho first publicist 
who defined war, much as we should define it now 
ns the just or unjust conflict between States, in 
Boman law the term ‘enemy’ was applied to 
States or individuals between whom had passed a 
formal declaration of war. But the Boman jurists, 
except for certain rules regarding the person of 
ambassadors, hostages, tho keeping of treaties, 
and the like, laid down few regulatmns as to the 
treatment of a foe. Ideas of justice to an enemy 
and humanity to tho conquerecl yipear for the first 
time in Cicero (dc 0J[. L 11). But not until the 
IGth cent., when Grotius laid the foundation of the 
modem law of nations in his work de Jure Belli ac 
Pacts, did more humane principles influence the 
practice of States. At tho present day, a traveller 
or resident in foreign territory is protected by, and 
answerable to, the law of tho land. If, when he is 
abroad, war arises between liis owm nation and the 
countrv' whose hospitality ho is enjoying, he is 
generally allowed to remain where he is, so long 
as he conducts himself peaceably and loyally. An 
individual, indeed, is not usually accounted the 
enemy of the State with which the government to 
whicli he owes allegiance is at war. War is under- 
stood bj' tho law of nations to be between States, 
not between individuals ns such, although an indi- 
vidual may during war acquire what is termed 
enemy character, either ns the owner of property 
or because of acts done by him ns a private person. 
On the other hand, in so far as business relations 
are concerned, tho subjects of belligerent States 
are enemies. All ordinary intercourse must cease 
until the war is at an end. 

Hostilities are now carried on subject to a code 
of general rules which combatants cannot ■violate 
Muthout exciting tho reprobation and lisking the 
interference of tlie civilized world. Prisoners imd 
non-combatants alike are free from the severities 
of warfare, and in defeat their persons can be 
subjected neither to slaughter nor to outrage. 
Only such methods are legitimate as are absolutely 
necessary to weaken the forces of the enemy and 
compel him to seek pence ; and all such as inflict 
useless suffering are rigidly excluded. Buies re- 
lating to tho practices of assassination and devas- 
tation, and to the use of poison and of arms and 
projectiles which inflict needless torture, weremd 
down by the Brussels Conference of 1874. The 
Brussels code has not yet been made lavy, but 
nations which have since that date engaged in war 
have adhered to the principles embodied in it. See, 
further, art. WAR. 

IiiTEiUTDRK.— Text-hoota on International Law; Aristotle s 
JPohtics ; Plato’s ItepubUc and Laws. A very .mterptinff a^ 
count of what in early times constituted a relation of hosnw 
is found in Sir Henry Maine, Early History of 
London, 1876 ; and reference may also be made to O. „ 

Reallcx. der indonsrm. Attertumskunde, Strassburg, 

250, and A. H. Post, Grtindriss der tthnolog. Jiinspraaetw, 
Oldenburg, 1891-95, i. 448 f. M. CASIPEELL SMTH. 

ENERGY.— A term borrowed from the (freek 
to express the mechanical idea of the ‘ power to ao 
work.’ Its etymological import is something tn 
action or a name for action itself. It is thus tne 
equivalent of ‘matter in motion.’ Sometimes i 
is a synonxm for ‘force’ (q.v.), whichhas the sam 
defimtion, and so means to denote the feet tua 
effects do not take place without causal action, an 
this causal action for Mechanics is substance o 
matter in action or motion. But energy also, 
denoting ‘power,’ implies capacity to do 
ndthout representing the ‘force’ j 

actually in motion. Hence it was di^vaded na 
‘ potential ’ and ‘ kinetic ’ energy. P otential ene 
is force or matter in a static condition, one w 
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represents the mere capacity of producing york, 
but not the actual fact of producing it. Kinetic 
energy is ‘force’ in action or actually producing 
work. Thus snow lying on the mountain side 
may he conceived as potential energy. But when 
melted into water and floiving doivn the stream it 
is kinetic energy. A spring resting ivithout strain 
is potential energy; the same_ spring bent or 
pressed down and exerting strain is kinetic energy. 
Hence any matter or force in a passive or static 
condition is potential energy ; the same substance 
in motion or exerting pressure, strain or pulling 
power, is kinetic or dynamic energy. 

In the practical problems of Mechanics it be- 
comes important to measure ener^, _ and some 
standard for the purpose had to be obtained. The 
first step in the direction of obtaining such a 
standard was to assume some constant form of 
energy and measure it in _ some way. It was 

kno’ ' ' — - 

not 
this 

distance, or 1 lb. two feet high. This relation 
served as a means of determining some criterion 
to measure the amount of energy doing work, and 
this criterion could be found in the amount of 
work done. This unit of work done is called the 
‘foot-pound.’ Gravity is the constant by which 
we may determine this ; hence we may take the 
energy employed in moving an object a given dis- 
tance vertically as the equivalent of gravity, and 
so obtain a standard for its measurement. 

In fixing this standard ‘ we must choose our unit of work,* 
says Bolfour Stewart, ‘ hut in order to do so w e must first of all 
choose our units of weight and of length, and lor these we will 
take the kilogramme and the metre, these being the units of the 
metrical sj stem. The kilogramme corresponds to about 15,432'M 
English grains, being rather more than two pounds avoirdupois, 
and the metre to about 39'371 English inches. Now, if we raise 
a kilogramme weight one metre in vertical height, we are con- 
scious of putting forth an effort to do so, and of being resisted 
in the act by the force of gravity. In other words, we spend 
energy and do work in tlie process of raising this weight. Let 
us agree to consider the energy spent, or the work done in this 
operation, as one unit of work, and let us call it the kilogram- 
metre. In the next place, it is obvious that if wo raise the 
kilogramme two metres in height, wo do two units of work, if 
three metres, three units, and so on. And again, it is equally 
obvious that if we raise a weight of two kilogrammes one metro 
high we likewise do two units of work, while if we raise it two 
metres high we do lour units of work. From these examples 
we are entitled to derive the following rule ifufftpfy the 
vxight raised (in kilogrammes) ig the vertical height (in metres) 
through which it is raised, and the result will be the work dime 
(in kuogrammetres).’ 

By a process based upon the velocity which 
OTavity gives falling bodies it is possible to calcu- 
late tliis ener^', and so to determine a formula for 
practical use in mechanical operations. This cal- 
culation shows that energy is proportional to the 
square of the velocity of objects. Taking M to 
stand for the mass and V for the velocity, tliis 
formula is MV“. Now gravity accelerates the 
velocity of falling bodies at a certain constant 
rate. One half of tliis divided into this formula 
gives the actual amoimt of energy expended in the 
operation. _ Hence J MV“ represents the formula 
for measuring the amount of energy in any special 
case. 

The total amount of energy in the world is 
supposed to remain the same at all times. This 
conception has given rise to the doctrihe of the 
Conservation of Energy. The sense in which 
Mechanics or Physics asserts this doctrine is that 
the sum of potential and kinetic energies remains 
the same in all operations, and not that there msw 
be no increase or decrease of either of them. If 
a ball is propelled upwards at a certain velocity 
ite energy will be measured by the formula above 
given, and it will come to rest when gravity has 
overcome the energy of propulsion. Its initial 
Velocity represents energy of the kinetic sort. 
"When completely arrested its energy will be 


ivn that It took a certain amoimc or energy, 
measured, to raise 1 lb. a foot high, and twice 
amount of energy to raise 2 lb. the same 


potential. At any point between the initial 
motion and its stoppage the sum of the potential 
and kinetic energies null be equal to the kinetic 
energy at the outset, the potential energy being 
nil at that point. This is what is meant by a 
conservative system of forces, and the expression 
Conservation of Energy expresses the fact. 

Another import has been given to this doctrine 
in the idea that the kinetic energy of a system 
remains the same in all transformations, and it 
gives rise to some difficulties in accounting for the 
phenomena of change, especially of change from 
kinetic to potential, from dynamic to static con- 
ditions. The hest conception of this situation is 
Correlation rather than Conservation of Force or 
Energy. The former suggests a conception of 
identity which seems not to be a fact in the trans- 
formations. Hence, in consequence of tliis equi- 
vocation in the doctrine of the Conservation of 
Energy, a controversy arises between philosophy 
and mechanical science. But, irith the correction 
of the phrase suitable to the difierent problems 
involved, there is no occasion to do more than 
insist upon the equivocation, and so question the 
relevance of the physicist’s inference from his 
mechanical use of conservation to the denial of 
the philosopher’s doctrine of change, especially of 
facts that involve quahtetive change. 

Recently a doctrine of ‘ energy ’ lias arisen which 
regards it as a ‘ substance.’ The mechanic treated 
it as a property or quality of matter for doing 
work. But certain metaphysical propensities, on 
the one hand, and the implications lying at the 
basis of the distinction between kinetic and poten- 
tial energy, on the other hand, created the need 
of a term for something which the scientific meta- 
physician— for that is what he was — wanted to 
distinguish from matter, on the one hand, and its 
properties, on the other, ‘ Energy ’ was thus made 
distinct from ‘force’ and ‘matter.’ It might lie 
at the basis of both, but it was distinct from them. 
Ostwald is perhaps the leading representative of 
this school. It does not express anything difierent, 
however, from that of those physicists who con- 
ceive the ultimate basis of material phenomena in 
terms of matter or ether, and only serves to elimin- 
ate the idea of inertia where ‘matter’ seems to 
imply it. We see, therefore, no reason for attach- 
ing any special importance to the doctrine. 

LmRATnBE. — Balfour Stewart, The Conservation of Energy 2, 
Loud. 1874 ; A. Daniel], Principles of Physics, do. 1884 ; Lord 
Kelvin, Elements of natural Philosophy-, Camb. 1879 ; EBrtt, 
ark ‘EnerB}-.’ JASIES H. HySLOP. 


ENHYPOSTASIS. — The term is one of a 
series — ‘ hypostatical union’ ‘ anhypostasis,’ ‘en- 
hypostasis’ — used to cast light on the constitution 
of the Person of Christ. The Christology of the 
Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 461) postulates in 
Clirist the unity of two distinct natures — the 
Divine and the human — in a single person. This 
is_ called in theology the ‘hypostatical union.’ 
Since, however, the personality is assumed to 
belong exclusively to tae side of the Divine — i.e. 
it is the eternal, pre-existent Son who has entered 
humanity — it would seem to follow that the 
humanity of Christ must be conceived of as im- 
personal. Church doctrine, therefore, has very 
generally affirmed the impersonality (anhypos- 
tasia) or the humanity of Christ. But the diffi- 
culty is obvious — How can an impersonal humanity 
be conceived of as a real or entire humanity ’ Does 
not the ve^ peculiarity of man as rational lie in 
his possession of self-consciousness and will ? And 
is a being possessing these attributes not already 

E ersonal? To avoid this difficulty, the idea was 
it upon of describing the humanity of Christ not 
as ‘im -personal,’ but as ‘ en-personol.’ 
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The doctrine of enhypostasis is already met with 
in Leontius of Byzantium (A.D. 483-543), but is 
specially developed by John of Damascus (c. A.D. 
750). It agrees mth the other view in holding, in 
opposition to Nestorianism, that the human nature 
of Christ never subsisted in a personality of its 
o^vn ; that it was assumed by, and subsisted only 
in, the person of the Divine Logos or Son. But it 
avoids the unfortunate suggestion (which is not in 
the least intended) in the word anhypostasia of 
a possible independent impersonal existence of 
Christ’s human nature, and lays emphasis on the 
idea that the humanity from the beginning sub- 
sisted ‘ in ’ the person of the Logos. Plainly, how- 
ever, this does not remove the essential difficulty 
that it is a Divine, not a human, personality that 
we have in Christ, Many modem theologians 
would solve this by rejecting altogether the doc- 
trine of the two natures, and boldly affirm that 
the personality lies wholly in the humanity ; but 
it is very difficult to keep this view from passing 
into pure humanitarianism. If a solution is to be 
found, it is probably in the line of recognizing the 
essential kindredness of humanity to the Logos in 
which it is grounded, and which, in the Incarna- 
tion, appropriates humanity to itself as the organ 
of its own personal manifestation. The Logos is 
the personm centre, but under conditions truly 
and perfectly human — ‘ The Word became flesh, and 
dwelt among us.’ 

LiiERATtniE. — ^A. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. tr.s, Lond. 
1894-99), iv. 232, 264 ; I. A. Dorner, Person of Christ (Eng. tr., 
Bdinb. i861-63), div. ii. vol. i, p. 210 ff. ; J. Orr, Progress of 
Dogma, Lend. 1901, p. 205 f. JAMES OER. 

ENLIGHTENMENT, THE.— In its most 
general sense the term ‘Enlightenment’ (Germ. 
Aufklarung) indicates the first of the two periods 
tlirough which modem thought has passed ; or the 
development of philos^hy from Bacon’s Novum 
Organum (1620) to Kant’s Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft (1781). But a more critical view of the 
period, with its characteristic ideals, reveals the 
fact that the beginning of the period must he dated 
from Hobbes (1588-1679) rather than from Bacon, 
whose freer and more cultural philosophy belongs 
to the Renaissance. As a further limitation, it 
must be observed that the Enlightenment hardly 
included the greater philosophic works which 
appeared contemporaneously with it. Though 
Locke (1632-1704) was connected ivith the move- 
ment, it was not by means of the Essay concerning 
Human Understanding (1690), but through his 
minor works on rights and religion, that the 
relation was sustained. Spinoza (1632-1677) in his 
Efhica (1677), with its Cartesian foundation, was 
innocent of the movement j but in his theologico- 
political 4vritings, inspired as they were by Hobbes, 
he takes up some of its peculiar problems. In his 
Treatise on Human Nature (1738), BEume was as 
stuffious as Locke to avoid the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment, whose principles he criticized in 
his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (1777). 
Kant’s relation to the movement is discoverable, 
not in the Kritik, but in his lesser w'orks on natural 
rights. Thus appearing in the minor writings of 
the great thinkers, the puilosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment was elaborated by a host of semi-philosophical 
thinkers, who ignored the fundamental problems 
of logic and ethics, for the sake of settling practical 
questions of Church and State. Neverthmess, the 
Enlightenment possessed the spirit of the larger 
philosophy, even where it was unable or unwillmg 
to pursue its method. This spirit was a regressive 
one, according to which the age endeavoured to 
return to fundamentals. With Descartes (159^ 
1650) the tendency manifested itself in the desire 
to premise a first principle of all thinking, the 
cogxto, ergo sum {Meditation II.); Locke was 


equally anxious to elucidate the native principle 
of cognition when he styled the mind a ta£ula rasa 
(Essay, bk. i. ) . The same radical spirit was shown 
in practical philosophy, as when Herbert of 
Cherbury sought the true faith in the ori^al 
religio naturodis (de Veritate, 1624), and Grotius 
attempted to find the true principle of law in the 
jus naturede (de Jure Belli ac Pads, 1625). In a 
manner less definite and logical, the Enlighten- 
ment insisted upon ‘nature’ and ‘reason,’ without 
precisely stipulating what these ideas should 
denote. The method of the movement, guided as 
it was by the regressive spirit of the 17th cent., 
consisted in establishing contrasts between things 
established by authority and tradition and those 
erected through freedom and reason. This conflict 
between reason-rights and tradition-authority thus 
recalled the ancient Sophist contrast between <f)6m 
and v6pos, the exact reiteration of which may be 
found in Cudworth’s Treatise concealing Eternal 
and Immutable Morality, 1678 (bk. i. ch. i.). The 
practical result of this method of thought was to 
create an opposition to history, the source of 
tradition and authority, and to instil a belief in 
the eternity of 18th cent, ideals ; coupled with this 
dogmatism was an attack upon positive religion 
and an antipathy to the idea of progress. Eman- 
cipating itself from the past, ana feeling no need 
of a future, the Enlightenment was possessed of an 
optimism which believed that human reason was 
able to solve aU problems and cure all ills. The 
leading questions of the Enlightenment had to do 
with (1) Natural Rights, (2) Free-thought and 
Toleration, (3) Rational Christianity, and (4) 
Natural Religion. 

I. Natural rights.— It is with the name of Hugo 
Grotius (1583-1645) that the history of Natural 
Bights begins. Anticipated by Bojiin’s Six Livres 
de la B&publique (1676), with its insistence upon 
the historical theory of rights, as also by Gentilis 
de Jure Belli (1588), with its direct deduction of 
rights from Nature, Grotius’ great work, de Jure 
Belli ac Pads, was able to make use of the empiru^ 
in the one and of the rational in the other. The 
psychological basis upon which Grotius ream his 
Juristic system was found in man’s natural tenden^ 
towards the formation of society ; this is attribuW 
to the social instinct within him,_ as also to the 
particular gift of language, with its social possi- 
bilities (op, cit.. Prolegomena, §§ 7-8). From the 
logical standpoint Grotius argues, from both a 
priori and a posteriori principles, that natural 
rights are in harmony with human nature, A 
priori it was urged that/iw naturals was so naUve 
to man that he could not be conceived of as exist- 
ing ivithout it, while the common consent of man- 
Idnd argues, as from efiect to cause, that, since 
the principle of rights is universal, jt is also 
necessary to the human race (ib. I. cap. i. xii. § IJ* 
In his enthusiasm over the rational principle or 
rights, Grotius was led to assume a radical position 
in theology, in accordance with which he assertea 
that the principle of rights would hold though we 
should assume that there is no God (ib. Proleg, s -i/' 
Natural law is thus conceived of as following from 
the nature of things, while the law of voa w 
dependent upon His will. The blunt way m wine 
Grotius expressed this Thomism seems to proauc 
the impression of atheism, and it w’as to the nua 
extremes of ni dieu, ni mattre that this phuosopny 
was destined to evolve. The Divine 
conceived as coming to man by means of traaino 
as something authoritative ; having thus express 
himself, Grotius creates the dualism of jus and it 
ratio and traditio. It was in this way that 
Enlightenment learned to despise the histon 
and to repose in the purely rationamfac. 

In England, the philosophy of nghts was con- 
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tinued by Hobbes, -who developed a theory alien in 
character to that of Grotins. The failure of Bacon 
to participate in the discussion is one of the striking 
features of 17th century thought. Lerminier says ; 

‘ Chose rcmarqniihle I Bacon n’empioie pas uno seule fois Ic mot 
jiu commo reprisentant le droit mfime dans ea nature et dans 
sa substance. I<o droit, jus, n’est pour lui que la collection des 
lois positives: II n’a done pas traiW dela Justice universelle’ 
(Bist. da Droit, 1829, p. 113). 

In the hands of Hobbes the Grotian principle of 
rights underwent a double transformation ; where 
Grotins was optimistic in measuring man, Hobbes 
was pessimistic ; and where the one had been 
inclined to the social, the other turned abruptly 
to the egoistic. According to Hobbes, man is so 
constituted as to seek his own private benefit, 
being urged on by inexorable forces, and being 
furliier inc.apacitated to appreciate the condition 
of another’s mind. The pessimistic conclusion 
drauTi from these egoistic premisses appears when 
Hobbes, adding to Grotins’ idea of jus naturale 
that of status naturalis, concludes that the native 
condition of man was one of ‘ war of all against all ’ 
(Leviathan, 1651, ch. xiii.). Such were the prin- 
ciples upon which Hobbes sought to erect a philo- 
sophy 01 the State, the essence of which consisted 
in the idea that the passage from the natural 
condition of jus, or libertas, to the civil condition 
of lex, or oMigatio, is by means of contract, in 
accordance with which each individual surrenders 
his rights in consideration of a similar act on the 
part of others (de Give, 1642, i. § 2). In connexion 
with this mechanical theory of the origin of the 
State, Hobhes introduced an ethical philosophy in 
which good and bad, instead of being conceived of 
as intrinsic, were looked upon as relative to the 
well-being of mankind— a view which was opposed 
by the absolutism of Cudworth and Clarke. For 
the development of the philosophy of rights the 
Enlightenment was indebted to Pufendorf (1632- 
1694), who sought to combine the social in Grotius 
with the selfish of Hobbes. 

In the preparation for the schemes of free- 
thought and toleration, rational Christianity and 
natural religion, the juristic theories of Spinoza 
and Locke were of much moment, however secondary 
they may have been in the theory of natural rights 
as such. In his theory of rights, Spinoza stands 
closely related to Hobbes, although his own 
conception of Being as an all-inclusive substance 
in which all particular things participate (Ethica, 
pt. i.) was influential in the deduction of a principle 
of absolute rights as lodged in the Deity, to De 
derived from Him by the rational creatures which 
participate in His being (Tractatus Politicus, 1677, 
li. § 18). Spinoza is quite frank in his assertion 
that right is equivalent to power, as this reposes 
in the Deity and is further found in man. In man 
appear the functions of desire and reason ; in the 
former are found hope and also the instinct of self- 
preservation ; in the latter, the wisdom that enables 
man to form the State and thus free himself (ib. 
ii. § 18). As Spinoza had carried out the harsh 
ideas of Hobbes, Locke advanced a theory of rights 
suggestive of Grotius’ mildness. In particular, he 
put forward a more temperate view of the natural 
state of mankind, as well as a more rational con- 
ception of the origin of society. With Locke, the 
state of nature no longer signified the ‘helium 
omnium contra omnes,’ but indicated a condition 
of things marked by the absence of external 
authority. Accordingly he says : 

•Men living together according to reason and without 
authority to Judge between them is properly the state of 
mature. But force, or the declared design of force upon the 
person of another ... is the state of war ’ Treatises of 

(Soremment, 1C90 [ITorisn, 1812, v. 348-349]). 

Like Grotius and unlike Hobbes, Locke believed 
that man has a natural appetite for society, so that 
his natural condition is not the impossible status 


naturalis. In this connexion, Locke attempted to 
show that the state of nature had existed in human 
history, and thus, in his work On the Boman 
Commonwealth (1660), he says : 

* Bomulus at the head of a numerous colony from Alba was the 
first founder of the Eoman State ; this colony was in the original 
state of nature, free and independent of any dominion what- 
soever' (Life of John Locke, by Fox Bourne, N.V. 1870, 1. 148). 

This conception of man’s original condition 
made it possible for Locke to give a more plausible 
explanation of the origin of the State in a contrast 
between man and man rather than between man 
and the magistrate. 

The juristic element in the thought of the 
Enlightenment, fated as it Avas to become an 
important factor in the development of Deism (g.u. ), 
Avas not overlooked by the Deists themsmves, 
however little they had to contribute to the philo- 
sophy of rights as such. Indeed, the common 
ground upon Avhich the greater modem thinkers, 
like Locke and Spinoza, and the uncultured Deists, 
like Tindal and Chubb, were to meet was the 
juristic one. Free-thought was thus a great leveller ; 
hence War burton, quoting Swift, said: 

‘ No subject but relirion could have advanced Toland into the 
class of reputable authors ... no subject but religion could 
have sunk his lordship [Bolingbroke] so far below it’ (Divine 
Legation ofiloses^, 1746, v. 440). 

Among the Deists, Tindal was the first to identify 
himself with the natural-rights movement, in 
connexion Avith which he shoAvs himself to be a 
foUoAver, first of Hobbes, then of Spinoza, and 
finally of Locke. In his Essay concerning the 
Laws of Nations and the Bights of Sovereigns 
(1694), he urges ‘egoism’ as the ‘source of all 
man’s actions and the foundation of his duty to 
God and man’ (qp. cit. 121). The Essay on the 
Bights of Mankind (1697) discusses the status 
naturalis, Avhile the author’s more complete philo- 
sophy of rights appears in The Bights of the 
Christian Chureh (1706), a work which connects 
the political philosophy of the Enlightenment Avith 
Deism. In this work, Tindal contends against 
established religion, on the ground that men are 
in a religions state of nature, ‘ subject only to God 
and their OAvn consciences’ (op. cit. 2). Without 
analyzi^ the inner nature of the principle of 
rights, Toland (1670-1722) advanced principles of 
practical rights and freedom. These appear in his 
Life of Milton (1699), as also in Amyntor (1699), 
the defence of it. A more definite relation to the 
philosophy of rights was sustained by Toland in 
nis Paradoxes of State (1707), and The Art of 
Governing by Parties (1707) ) Avhile more philo- 
sophical views are expressed in his Anglia tdbera 
(1707), wherein he discusses questions of political 
contract and the ideals of a commonwealth (op. eit. 
92). Chubb had a veiy meagre relation to the 
movement, as appears from his Enquiry concern- 
ing Property (1717), and Some Short Beflections on 
the Ground and Extent of Authority and Liberty 
(1728). Insignificant as were these Deistic attempts 
at elaborating a philosophy of rights, they are of 
great value in showing how closely connected were 
the_ principles of theology and politics — a connexion 
which Avilj appear more convincing in relation to 
the question of free-thought and toleration. The 
purely political philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment, dependent as it Avas upon Hobbes and Locke, 
underAvent a development which in France Avaa 
practical, in Germany speculative. Eousseau 
carried out Locke’s idea of government by contract, 
tbe_ theory of which he projected in Le Contrat 
social (1762). In Germany, Kant attempted a 
theoretical deduction of jus naturale in his Meta- 
physische Anfangsgrunde der Bechtslehre (1797), in 
Avhich he reasons from the status naturalis, not as 
though it had been a real condition of mankind, 
but as a hypothetical condition upon the grounds 
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of which haman rights might be deduced. The pro- 
cess is continued in Fichte’s Grundlage de$ Natur- 
recbJLs nach den Prinzipien der Wissenschafts. 
lehre (1796), in which the relation of ego to non- 
ego is transformed into the relation of the individual 
to society. A similar ajpplication of the Enlighten- 
ment’s philosophy of rights was made by Schopen- 
hauer, who interpreted the Hobbist * state of 
nature’ in the light of the ‘will to live’ {Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung, 1819, § 62). 

2. Free-thought and toleration. — ^Free-thought 
was the minor premiss in an argument wherein 
natural rights was the major premiss and natural 
religion the conclusion. Inherent in Protestant- 
ism, the principle of freedom had further been 
employed hy Grotius when he elaborated his prin- 
ciple of rights, especially at the point where he 
assei'ted the validity of ‘jus naturale non esse 
Deum.’ Hobbes had defined jus as lihertas, and 
had contended against the ‘ captivity of the under- 
standing ’ {Leviathan, ch. xxxiL p. 360). Spinoza, 
however, was the first to perfect an argument for 
freedom as something native to the human mind. 
According to the Spinozistic theory of natural 
rights, light is equivalent to power, so that one 
may do whatever he is able. Now thought, by its 
very nature an inner and individual process, is 
something over which no one but the individual 
himself can possibly exercise power {Tractatus 
Theologieo-pohticus, 1670, cap. xvii.). As with 
thought, BO likewise with worship ; its inner 
nature is such that it can be conceived of as 
undergoing no interference from an external power, 
although the magistrate may wth power and right 
enjoin duties of lustice and charity (ih. cap. xviii.). 
In making this distinction of the inner and outer, 
Spinoza sought to free science from religion, and 
to separate philosophy from faith, such a separa- 
tion constituting the essential aim of his work 
{t6.). To arrive at this end, he defines one in 
terms of speculation, the other in those of prac- 
tice ; ‘ Eatio regnum veritatis et sapientiae ; theo- 
logia autem pietatis et obedientiae ’ {id. cap. xv.). 
Not only as a matter of natural rights in the 
individual, but likewise as the most rational law 
for the State, is the principle of toleration to be 
i^held. Such w'as the motto of Spinoza’s work. 
His relation to Deism was an indirect one, for he 
made little appeal to the average free-thinker, 
hence the omission of his name from the list of 
free-thinkers from Socrates to Locke which Collins 
gave in his Discourse of Free ThinJdng (1713). 
Nevertheless, Deism was not unaware of Spinoza, 
while his logic of free-thought sometimes appears I 
in its literature. Evidence of Spinoza’s direct con- i 
nexion with natural religion as a system is found 
in Kortholt’s de Trihus Impostoribus (Herbert, 
Hobbes, Spinoza), 16S0. Connected as was his 
name idth these two greater thinkers, Spinoza 
was supposed to have influenced Toland and 
Tindal. warbnrton called Toland tlie ‘ mimic of 
Spinoza ’ {Divine Legation of Mose^, iv. 273), and 
both the pantheism and free-thought of this Deist 
may serve to indicate the nature of the imita- 
tion. With regard to Tindal, the controversy 
over natural religion brought forth the following 
rhyme : 

‘ Spinoza Bmilcs and cries, the work is done. 

Tindal shall finish (Satan's darlinsr son)— 

Tindal shall finish what Spinoza first begun.' 

Without any theoretical preliminary, Hobbes 
had anticipated Spinoza in proposing principles 
of toleration, the result of whose application was 
destined to become momentous in the history of 
Deism. The principles upon which Hobbes sought 
to base toleration consisted of two articles of 
Christian faith ; the Deity of God and tlie Mes- 
Piahship of Jesus. Belief in the existence of God 


as an existence, ivith attributes of a negative 
superlative, or indefinite nature, involves the end’ 
of all true worship. That Jesus was the Christ 
was regarded by Hobbes as the other article of 
free faith, and this simple creed was in his mind 
the burden of the Gospels and the testimony of 
the Apostles as recorded in the Acts {de Cive, wp, 
xviii. ). Rational Christianity and natural religion, 
with their maxims of the mere Deity of Goefand 
the mere Messiahship of Jesus, were thus practical 
p^olitical principles used in a controversy over 
Church and State, rather than speculative ones 
deduced in a disinterested fashion. This practical 
tendency reappears in Locke, whose sensational- 
ism would have been as ineffective as Hobb^ ma- 
terialism if their authors had been called upon to 
employ speculative instead of practical methods 
in the controversy. Like Spinoza^ Locke insists 
upon the inwardness of religious belief, and thus 
argues that, 

* although his (the magistrate’s) opinion in religion be sound 
sad the way that be appoints traiy erangeUcal, if I be not 
thoroughly persuaded in my own mind, then there will be no 
Safety for me in following it' (,A Letter /or Toleration, 16S8 
IWorks^i, vL 17-26J). 

In insisting that speculative articles and opinions 
should not be imposed by law, Locke was not pre- 
pared to consent that the right of toleration 
should extend to the atheist, for the reason that 
with him the oaths and bonds of civil society 
could be of no avail. ‘The taking away of God 
dissolves all,’ declared Locke, who was still anxi- 
ous to reduce the idea of Deity to a minimum {ib. 
47). Having thus indicated the lower limit of 
religions belief, Locke furthered the formation of 
the Deistic code when he contended that the 
minimum of Christian belief which the State 
might enjoin consisted in the death and resur- 
rection of Christ {A Third Letter for TpleratUm, 
173-177). On the negative side, he insisted that 
it was not necessary for the subject to telieve in 
the Athanasian Creed {ih. 410), so that his Deism 
was a mean between the extremes of atheism and 
orthodoxy. The magistrate cannot^ enforce a re 
ligion as tme, ‘ unless the Law of Nature deliver 
into his hands the xxxix. articles of the one and 
only tme religion ’ {ih. 428). 

Among the Deists, who were beginning to make 
an impression as free-thinkers, the work of tolera- 
tion was taken np when Tindal wrote his Essag 
concerning Obedience to the Supreme Fowers (1604), 
in which he declares himself a follower of Locke, 
when he says ; 

‘ The author of the Letters for ToUralion Is the flrrt who hM 
ventured to assert the Justice and necessity of toleration in lup 
due ond full extent ' {op. cit. 130). 

Tindal’s more independent argument for freedom 
appeared in his tract, A Discourse on the Liberty 
of the Press (1698), wherein he pleads for frcMom 
on the ground that, since reason is the only light 
that God has given man, he will be held responsible 
for the proper use of his faculties ; whence the 
necessity or a free press, in order that men may 
perfect their faith by the free interchange _ or 
opinion {op. cit. 294). In his Essay cpnctmxng 
tlic Power of the hlagistraie (1697), Tindal attempts 
a practical definition as the ‘belief of a (tod, ana 
the sense and practice of those duties which result 
from the knowledge we have of Him and our- 
selves’ (tm. cit. 130). But the most charactewtic 
work on free-thinking that Deism was to 
appeared in 1713, when Anthony Cdhns {10/^ 
1727) produced his Discourse of Freejihxnfnng, rn 
which toleration, instead of being derived 
was based upon practical grounds. According w 
Ciollins, free-thinking in theology is 
as in other sciences, for the reason that tneoJO^ 
involves these in ite treatment of Nature and 
tory {cp. cit. 12). As with science, so witn re- 
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ligion ; since uniformity of opinion among men is 
impossible, it is best for each to judge indepen- 
dently, so that the ‘ surest and best means of arriv- 
ing at truth lies in free-thinking ’ {ib. 33). Collins 
even goes so far as to assert that the manifest design 
of the gospel was to set all men free-thinking, as 
the Apostles urged them to abandon an established 
religion for a faith wholly new to them. With 
regard to his own day, Collins contends that, in 
view of various alleged revelations, as the Zend- 
a vesta and the Bible, and owing to the dillerent 
views of God and the Scriptures within the Church 
itself, it has become necessary to adopt free- 
thinking as the only possible means of setting 
one’s self right in religion [op. cit, 48-90). In the 
hands of Collins the principles of free-thought 
were separated from the juristic philosophy of the 
Enlightenment and transformed into the special 
pleading peculiar to Deism. 

3. Rational Christianily. — From its beginning in 
Hobbes, the theory of toleration had proceeded upon 
the assumption that the principles of Christianity 
may be stated in a manner so simple that it will 
satisfy the State in its demand for law and at the 
same time content the free-thinker in his claims 
for the rights of toleration. It was in this media- 
torial spirit that Hobbes and Locke had sought to 
base rational Christianity upon the idea of God as 
mere existence, and Christ in His mere Messiah- 
ship. Now was to follow an independent treat- 
ment of the problem. Before Locke had written 
The Beasonahleness of Christianity (1695), Arthur 
Bury published The Naked Gospel (1690), the aim 
of which was to advance the interests of natural 
religion, whose primary principle was faith [op. 
cit. 10). In the particular case of Christianity 
this general religious function operates as a belief 
in Christ as the Messiah [ib. 39). Such was also 
the view of Locke, who outlined his theology 
against the background of his philosophy of tolera- 
tion. By appealing to primitive Christianity, Locke 
argued that the original article of belief and the 
sole test of disoipleship among the Apostles con- 
sisted in the creed that Jesus was the Christ, so 
that to believe in Christ meant to credit His 
claims to Messiahship. The first principle of 
Christian ethics was that of repentance. 

‘ These two,’ s.iys Locke, * faith and repentance, »'.e. believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah, and a good iife, are the indispensable 
conditions of the new covenant, to be performed by all who 
would obtain etemai iiie’ (The Beasonahleness of Christianity 
[IForlsU, vii, 105]). 

This simple gospel was in Locke’s mind the 
burden of St. Paul’s preaching, and all that he 
advanced as necessary to salvation. With regard 
to the Pauline theology, as developed in the 
Epistles, Locke can only plead that these uTitings 
were intended for those who were already Chris- 
tians ; hence they ‘ could not be designed to teach 
the fimdamental articles and points necessary to 
salvation ’ [A Vindication of the Reasonableness, 
etc., 1695, p. 167). As an empiricist, Locke ivould 
have had no right to use the term ‘reasonable- 
ness,’ but his employment of the term was pol- 
itical_ rather than philosophical, his contention 
practical rather than speculative. A century 
later, on the decline of Deism, Kant followed a 
similar course, except that, instead of passing 
from rights to religion, he reversed the process ; 
and, having written a rationalistic treatise on 
Christianity, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen 
der blossen Vemunft (1793), he followed it up with 
a juristic defence of freedom, the principles of 
which are found in his Rcchtslehrc (1797). Thus, 
from Hobbes to Kant the principles of theology 
were closely connected with those of natural 
rights. 

As the practical phase of Locke’s philosophy 
had been of great moment in the formulation of 


the Deistic creed, so the speculative part of his 
system received Deistie recognition when Toland 
produced his Christianity not Mysterious (1696), a 
work suggestive of Bury’s Naked Gospel. Toland’s 
contention was that there was nothing in the 
gospel contrary to or above reason, so that no 
Christian doctrine could be called a mystery [op. 
cit. 6). [For a full account of Toland’s views, see 
art. Deism, in vol. iv. p. 6341] The next step 
in Deism was to attack the accounts of the mir- 
aculous as given in the Gospels. Accordingly, 
Collins, who had completed his theory of free- 
thought, inaugurated the attack upon mystery 
when he sought to invalidate the testimony of the 
prophets. Where William Whiston, in the Boyle 
Lectures of 1707, had contended for a single, Mes- 
sianic sense in the interpretation of prophecy, 
Collins contended that the_ prophecies usually cited 
have in them a sense which is not Messianic at 
all, and that the application to the life of Christ, 
as in the case of the citations made in Mt 1 and 2, 
is to be understood in a purely allegorical or mys- 
tical manner [The Grounds and Beasotis of the 
Christian Religion, 1724, p. 106). The reply to 
this Deistie work which was made by Edward 
Chandler, in A Defence of Christianity from the 
Prophecies (1725), so involved the question of 
miracles that it formed the starting-point for 
William Woolston’s Discourses on Miracles (1727- 
1729), inaugurated as they were by his work. The 
Moderator beUoeen an Infidel and an Apostate 
(1725). With some of the miracles recorded in 
the New Testament, Woolston resorts to the alle- 
gorical method of interpretation (see Discourses 
1., ii., iii., iv.) ; others, which deal with the raising 
of the dead and the resurrection of Christ, are 
regarded as incredible. This negative attitude 
towards miracles formed the basis of Peter Annet’s 
attack upon the credibility of the resurrection, 
the Gospel account of which he deemed a forgery 
[The Resurrection of Jesus Considered, 1744, p. 
22 ). 


This destructive treatment of Christianity was 
accompanied by an attempt to construct a rational 
Christianity, based upon the teaching rather than 
the person of Christ. The way for this had been 
prepared by Hobbes and Locke, in their plea for 
toleration upon the basis of the mere Messiahship 
of Jesus, while it was also an expression of the 
Socinian element in Deism. Locke’s Reasonableness 
of Christianity had come in for some criticism as 
a Socinian work when John Edwards wrote his 
Socinianism Unmasked (1696), while in Warbur- 
ton’s mind Deism was a ‘modem fashionable 
notion, not borrowed from, but the same with the 
Socinian ’ [The Divine Legation of Mose^, i. 56). 
The most characteristic defender of this milder 
form of Deism was Thomas Chubb (1679-1747), who 
had made his entrance into the field of controversy 
by means of his Socinian work. The Supremacy of 
the Father (1715). Chubb’s chief contribution to 
Deism was The True Gospel of Jesus Christ (1738), 
in which materials suggestive of Hobbes’ hedonism 
are expressed in a form peculiar to Herbert’s 
natural leligion. The essence of Christianity and 
the person of Christ are treated in a purely utili- 
tarian manner ; accordingly, Chubb asserts that 
what fits a man for future felicity tends to make 
him happy here, so that, when the gospel is found 
to subserve man’s present and future well-being, it 
may be called ‘ true ’ [op. cit. 4), just as the author 
of it may be called the ‘ greatest benefactor of our 
species ’ [ib. 16). Chubb’s more precise formulation 
of his rationalistic Christianity involved three 
articles, as follows : (1) conformity of life to the 
rule of action founded upon the nature of things ; 
(2)_ repentance and reform where one has violated 
this rule ; (3) a future judgment where requital 01 
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condemnation will be meted out according to con- 
formity or non-conformity to the rule of right 
action {ib. 17). In adopting these principles of 
natural religion, Chubb abandoned the hedonism 
of Hobbes for the rationalism of Cudworth and 
Clarke. In the same spirit Thomas Morgan (t 1743) 
attempted to connect the gospel with the religion 
of Nature, by regarding Christ as the Teacher who 
brought to light the ‘ true and genuine principles 
of nature and reason’ {The Moral Philosopher^, 
1738, p. 144). Bolingbroke (1698-1751) attempted 
a distinction between the natural relimon of Christ 
and the spurious religion of St. Paul and his fol- 
lowers ; and, just as Lessing distinguished between 
the religion of Christ and the Christian religion, so 
Bolingbroke declared that * the Gospel of Christ is 
one thing, the Gospel of St. Paul and all those who 
have grafted after liim on the same stock, another ’ 
{Philoso^ical WorJcs, 1764, p. 313). Christianity 
was to Bolingbroke ‘ a complete but plain system 
of natural religion’ {ib. 316). Thus shorn of its 
mysteries of prophecy and miracle, the Christianity 
of Deism had become identified with the system of 
natural religion. 

4. Natural religion. — As the doctrine of natural 
rights, with its corollaries of free-thought and 
toleration, had led to the formulation of rational 
Christianity, so natural religion employed a dif- 
ferent logic to arrive at the same condusion. The 
first movement, inaugurated by Grotius, was 
practical ; the second, which sprang from Herbert, 
was speculative. Herbert’s work de Veritate, 
appearmg one year before that of Grotius, investi- 
gated natural instinct in its logical form as Grotius 
examined its ethical nature. Both thinkers at- 
tempted an a priori deduction of a natural 
principle, whose existence in human nature was 
then corroborated bj an a posteriori investigation 
of human history ; m both alike we find the appeal 
to the instinctus naturalis and the consensus uni- 
versalis. [The contentions of the de Veritate will 
be found in art. Deism, vol. iv. p. 633.] Herbert’s 
view of religion, naively conceived, and wanting in 
the inexorable rationalism and secularism of the 
Enlightenment, was destined to be prophetic rather 
than constructive in the career of natural religion, 
whose fundamental principle was that of the 
‘reason of things.’ Hence, after the ^pearance 
of Herbert’s work, the interest of the Enlighten- 
ment pursued the juristic of Grotius rather than 
the rationalistic of Herbert, the two tendencies 
uniting in the first quarter of the 18th century. 
This unity of natural religion and natural rights 
speared in Charles Blount (t 1693), who considered 
Herbert’s five articles of universal belief to be the 
best ground for toleration {Beligio Laid, 1683). In 
Blount’s The Oracles of Reason (1693), the term 
‘Deist’ is found, this being one of the earliest 
instances of its occurrence. 

Without any dependence upon Herbert, Samuel 
Clarke exercised the same speculative freedom 
manifested in the former’s de Veritate, while he 
enriched Deism Avith something like a theistic 
philosophy. Written in opposition to Spinoza, as 
also to Hobbes, Clarke’s Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God (1704-1705) was so devoted 
to the ‘ nature of things ’ as a first principle that 
it never freed itself from a land of Spinozistic 
pantheism — a fact which did not escape toe notice 
of William Carroll in his BemarlM upon Mr. 
Clarkds Sermons (1705), while in recent years its im- 
portance has been re-considered by R. Zimmerman 
{Samuel Clarke’s Leben und Lehre, Vienna, 1870). 
With Clarke the idea of God is thus closely con- 
nected with that of the reason of things, so that his 
theism or Deism tends to uphold a noetic system, 
Thomistic and Cudwortoian in the extreme. With 
his implicit faith in the mathematical analogy. 


Clarke asserts that God must be thought of as 
eternal and necessary, just as twice two must be 
thought of as equal to four ; as a necessary Being 
God is thus the ground of His own existence 
{Works, 1732-1742, iii. 5). Identified mth the 
nature of things, the Deity is called upon to ivill in 
accordance with the necessities which these things 
impose. In this connexion Clarke introduces the 
ethical as a determinant of the real ; thus he says, 
‘ To will things to be what they are not is as absmd 
as to believe that twice two is not equal to four ’ 
{ib. ii. 686). In thus arguing, Clarke was contend- 
ing for a complete and self-sufficient natural reli- 
gion, but the emphasis laid upon the ethical seems 
to involve as its consequence the abrupt change to 
revealed religion, for the reason that the -svill 
cannot perform what the intellect recognizes as fit 
and necessary. Accordingly, Clarke’s metaphysical 
dogmatism is pursued by a moral scepticism, which 
declares that, perfect as the reason of things may 
be, toe fallacy of acting contrary to such a standard 
is not sufiScient to deter man from vice, because 
its pursuit is often accompanied by pleasure and 
profit, while pain and calamity may follow upon 
virtue. 

‘ This alters the case, and destroys the practice of that which 
appears so reasonable in speculation, and introduces the neces- 
sity of rewards and punishments ’ (th. 630). 

This apparent lapse into hedonism was really an 
appeal to the idea of future rather than present 
happiness, as will become evident from the follow- 
ing plea : 

‘It is neither possible nor reasonable that by adhering to 
virtue men should part with their lives, if thereby they deprive 
themselves of all possibility of receiving advantage from that 
adherence’ (th. 679). , 

The doctrine of future rewards was thus the con- 
necting link between natural and revealed religion, 
for, on the side of the Deity, this idea was funda- 
mental, since 

* God by express declaration of His will in Holy Scripture has 
established and confirmed the original difference of things 


(»o- 697), . , . , j 

while from the human standpoint the pnnciple 01 
reward and punishment is necessary as a motive to 
impel the will towards that which the understand- 
ing recognizes as right in itself. 

Early in the field of natural religion, Shaftesbury 
(1670-1713) elaborated an optimistic and Besthetical 
view of the world, which had something of that 
tendency towards pantheism which Deism ever 
betrayed. Shaftesbury uses the term 
which he considers the ‘ highest of all names (2Ae 
Moralists, 1709, pt. 2, sect. 3). He has a word of 
praise also for the free-thinker, whom he character- 
izes as the ‘noblest of characters’ (Characteristics, 
1711, iii. 311), but the more strenuous methods of 
rights and reason were foreign to his thougM. 
The leading motive with Shaftesbury seems to be 
that of harmony within and without ; to perceive 
this harmony constitutes religion, to promote lys 
the chief concern of morality. On the ethical sid^ 
he pursues the idea of harmony in connexion 
his analysis of human nature, which is supposed to 
evince three tendencies : natural afiections wnien 
tend to public good; self-afFections which lead to 
private benefit; and unnatural ones which are 
harmful both to self and to society. To these, con- 
science or the moral-sense is added {ib, 11. 

The nature of virtue is such as to relate man to tn 
world as a whole ; hence, as Shaftesbuiy says, 
any creature be wholly and really ill, it 
with respect to toe universal system (w. f )• 
Furthermore, he speaks of virtue as ‘proporaona 
affection’ (id. 40), while he asserts that th? 

‘ affection of a creature towards the go^ of 

mon nature, is as proper or natural to him as it Jo a y 

part, or member of an animal body of 

in its known course and regular way of growtn uo. 1 j- . 

At the same time, toe mind is called upo 
perceive toe harmony in the world witliou , 
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virtue is impossible in a ‘ distracted universe ’ (ih. 
70). Here is the point where the systems of 
Shaftesbury and Clarke are in conflict ; for, where 
Clarke sought to advance to the realm of revelation 
through the cracks in the natural order, Sh^tes- 
bury postulates a perfect world-order whose inner 
and outer harmony is in striking contrast to the 
distracted universe of the other system, and claims 
that mthout this the practice of virtue is in vain. 

The influence of Clarke is to be observed in the 
most important of Deistic works, Christianity as 
Old as the Creation ; or the Gospel a Bepuhlication 
of the Law of Nature (1730), written by Matthew 
Tindal (1656-1733). [See art. Deism, vol, iv. p. 
635 f.] 

The famous reply to Tindal and to Deism in 
general which Butler (1693-1762) framed in The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed (1736), 
was not so much opposed to or free from the 
elements of Deism as has usually been supposed ; 
Butler, indeed, like Clarke, contributed to a system 
which he affected to attack. In his ethical philo- 
sophy, Butler defends egoism when he declares that 
self-love stands in need of furtherance, while its 
dignity is such as to place it upon a level with 
conscience {Sermon ii.) ; both principles are based 
upon the Stoical principle of harmony with Nature 
(ib.). After assuming that no revelation would 
have been riven had the light of Nature been 
sufficient, Butler reiterates Tindal’s favourite 
motto : ‘ Christianity is a republication of natural 
religion’ {Analogy, li. ch. i. § 1). Here, natural 
religion is the standard ; for, if in revealed religion 
there are ideas whose meaning is contrary to 
natural religion, such meaning cannot be the real 
one {ib. § 2). In the same manner reason stands 
supreme, and Butler in his determined rationalism 
declares : 

'I express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken to 
vilify reason ; which is indeed the only faculty we have where- 
mtb to judge concerning anything, even revelation itself ’ (t'h. 
ch. ih. 1 1). 

Butler’s position, however, differs from that of 
the Deist, in that he is pessimistic where the 
exponent of perfect natural religion is ever opti- 
mistic; he thus contends that the imperfection 
attending revealed religion is one which natural 
religion is called upon to share, so that all that 
may be said against the one is valid as a criticism 
of the other. Indeed, Butler’s ethical pessimism 
and his armed resistance to it are the permanent 
results of his traditional system. In his ethical 
sermons, he utters an ever-memorable lament over 
conscience, when he says ; 

• Had it strength, as it has right ; had it power, as It has 
manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world' 
(Serm, ii.) ; 

and, when in the world he discovers ‘ infinite dis- 
orders,’ he is still able to postulate a theory of the 
moral government of God!; the actual operation of 
which in the present militant condition of things 
is manifest as a ‘tendency’ {Analogy, l ch. in. 
§g 4-5). [Cf. art. Bdtler.] 

The decline of Deism is to be noted in Thomas 
Morgan and Bolingbroke. Morgan is of historical 
value in connecting Clarke with the controversy, 
for it was from Clarke that he derived liis Deism. 
In speaking of the famous expression, ‘ the reason 
of things,’ Morgan says : 

'I mean the same thing by it that Dr. Clarke does, while he 
grounds the whole of natural religion upon this principle’ (The 
Moral Philosopher^, 1738, iii. 314). 

_ Morgan further reveals the influence of natural 
rights, for he criticized the Mosaic law in the 
light of the Grotian Jus naturale, and expressed 
Jezebel’s attitude towards Elijah after he had slain 
the prophets of Baal by sayinw ; <She thought this 
method contrary to the law of nature and nations’ 
(i6. ii. 314). Bolingbroke began to cast suspicion 


upon the authenticity of natural religion by search- 
ing for evidences of it in history. The Hobbist 
status naturalis he regarded as a condition of the 
world in which man was, not irrational, but 
‘ artless ’ ; when he searches this native condition 
of mankind for traces of the religion of Nature, he 
can only say : 

* It cannot be proved without the help of the Old Testament, 
nor very well with it, that the unity of God was the primitive 
Belief of Mankind ; but I think it sufficiently evident . . . that 
the first and great principle of natural theology could not fail 
to be discovered as soon as men began to contemplate them- 
selves and all objects that surrounded them ’ (fTori's, 1754, iv. 
203). A glance at the ancient Egyptian religion, the worship of 
the Ohinese, and the faith of Emg Melchizedek seems to suggest 
the possibility of this. 

With the application of history to the scheme of 
natural religion the end of Deism begins ; at the 
same time, the rationalistic force of the Deistic 
argument began to lessen, as was shown by the 
appearance of Dodwell’s Christianity not Founded 
upon Argument (1742), With no theory of know- 
ledge to guide him, Dodwell assumed the stand- 

oint of intuition, or religious consciousness, whence 

e was able to ofeet all rationalism in religion by 
saying, ‘There is no medium between believing 
and not believing’ {op, cit. 6). With the actual 
content of religion as the basis of his argument, 
Dodwell turns aivay from a ‘boasted rational faith,’ 
and asserts that this is ‘ without the least founda- 
tion to support it in either nature or revelation’ 
{ib. 7). Bitted for actnal life in the world, the 
human soul is not adapted to the unfmitfnl work 
of speculation, while a rational faith could never 
produce the effects attendant upon real religion 
{ih. 24). Als with the content of religion* so ivith 
revelation; here the command is, ‘Believe’; the 
appeal is direct and compromising {ib. 37). Dod- 
well’s work, which constantly touches the fringe 
of a genuine philosophy of religion, was of great 
importance as a human document, while it amounted 
to little as a controversial production, for the reason 
that it took a stand against both Deism and ortho- 
doxy; Dodwell himself seems to have possessed 
something of the humanism of both Lessing and 
Eousseau, while his particular mood was one of 
mysticism. 

The complete downfall of Deism was due to the 
scepticism of Hume (1711-1776), who applied to 
the rationalism of his fellow-countrymen the re- 
sults of national empiricism. He thus undid the 
work of Herbert of Cherbury. [See art. Deism, 
vol. iv. p. 537 f.] Another attack upon reason in 
religion was made by Rousseau, while the historical 
content of human worship was emphasized by Vol- 
taire in his Essai sur les mceurs des Tiations (1756). 
[See, further, art. ENCYOLOP.ffiDiSTS.] Deism in 
Germany was organized by H. S. Beimarus (1694- 
1768) in his Wahrheiten der natiirlichen Religion 
(1754). Lessing (1729-1781) was involved in the 
religious controversy, and in so far assumed the 
rdle of a Deist; but his humanism and sense of 
historical values saved him from being submerged 
in the troubled waters of natural rmigion. His 
attempt at a philosophy of revelation was made in 
his booklet. Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts 
(1780). In addition to the opposition to the static 
philosophy of the Enlightenment, the late 18th 
cent, began to emphasize the thought of ‘ progress ’ 
— an idea whoUy alien to the speculations and 
political ideals of the period. Bodin (1530-1597) 
had attempted this problem in his philosophy of 
rights; Vico (1668-1744) introduced it into his 
Seienza nuova (1725) ; Turgot expressed it more 
definitely in his Les Rrogrds successifs de I’esprit 
humain (1750). The rationalistic mpthod_ of the 
Enlightenment, which had accompanied this static 
conception of things, was set at naught by Kant’s 
Kritik der reinen Vemunft. In spite of its blind 
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faith in what is called ‘ Nature,’ the Enlightenment 
had the advantage and performed the service of 
emancipating the human spirit from authority and 
tradition; moreover, it laid the foundation for 
philosophy in things necessary in themselves and 
universal in their application, as appears most con- 
vincingly in its systems of rights and religion. The 
thought of the present age is at the very antipode 
of the Enlightenment, which glorified the static 
and rationalistic where the present upholds the 
dynamic and realistic. 

See also artt. HUMANISTS, GOETHE, SCHIELER, 

Renaissance, Romanticism, 
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Charles Gray Shaw. 

ENTHUSIASM. — The word iv0ov<ricur/i6s^ is of 
relatively late origin. The only term in the earlier 
Greek vocabulary that could he used to denote a 
condition of vehement psycliical excitement or in- 
ordinate exaltation was paula, a word of very 
general connotation. It is characteristic of the 
Greeks that they spoke even of the ‘ madness ’ of 
poets, corresponding to the furor poeticus of the 
Romans. Subsequently the word was some- 
times used in the same sense, and the term ‘in- 
toxication,’ therefore, is not to he too literally 
interpreted. Intoxication emanates from Dionysus, 
the god who re-incorporates himself in wine ; and, 
accordingly, the nidg al6vios, the guerdon of Orphic 
mystics in the other world (cf. A. Dieterich, 
Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 80, note), really signifies 
their final union with the deity, and is thus, as we 
shall see, identical -with an eternal enthusiasm. 
We find mention likeivise of an intoxication in 
which the poet creates his work — an idea which is 
connected in a special way with Alschylus, the 
most impassioned of the Greek tragedians ; legend 
even tells us that, while he was still young, 
Dionysus appeared to him and kindled in lum the 
fire of poetic creation (Athenasus, 22a). .iEschylus 
is the first writer kno4vn to us who uses the verb 
ivBowidv in intimate connexion vuth paKxeieiv (frag. 
Edonoi, 58 [Nauck]) ; then comes Euripides (Troaefes, 
1284), -with whom ivOovoidv virtually means ‘to 
rave.’ The earliest use of the substantive irOovcri- 
a<rpi6s, with its doublet iuBovalaois, occurs in Plato j 
and the correlative idea operates largely in his 
writings. But even the root from which these 
various forms are derived, viz. irdeos, -with its 
corresponding verb ivOe&^eiv, ‘ to be enraptured,’ is 
not found, so far as we know, before the 5th cent. 
B.C., the earliest instances of their usage being 
respectively ASschylus, Sepfem con. Theb. 497 {(yffeos 
“Apei), and Herodotus, i. 63. 

It can hardly be doubted that these terms came 
into use with the rise of the Mysteries and the 
spread of prophecy, for here the idea of a union 
with deity that exalts the favoured ones above all 
earthly concerns plays a prominent part : when the 
deity enters into a man, the resultant state is 
enthusiasm. The word (vBovs, which occurs in 
Proclus, in Timmum, i. 64, 14. 23, and other 
•writers, is equivalent to tvBeos, ‘ having God in 
oneself’ (Boisacq, Diet, itymol. dc la langue 
grccquc, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 254). The term 

4 The present article is intended merely to trace the origin 
and ethical usage of the (Greek) term ; cL, further, Eostast and 
E.s'tiu7Siasts (Religious) for the part that ‘ enthusiasm ’ has 
played in religion. 


may have reached Plato by way of the Orphics 
and the reason why Proclus (m Tim. i. 7 27 
[Diehl]) applies the adjective to the Pytha- 
goreans as well is simply that the line of demarca- 
tion between Orphic and l^thagorean views was 
for him indistinguishable (Rohde, Psyche^, Tubin- 
gen, 1903, ii. 108, 2). At all events iveowaaght 
was from the first mainly a theological conception, 
while gkoratris, on the other hand, comes from the 
domain of medical terminology, and, so far as 
kno4vn, was not applied till long after Plato’s day 
to the rapturous state of a soul delivered from 
earthly conditions. Ecstasy {g.v.) involves the 
separation of the soul from the body, since in it 
the soul presses towards God, and strives to be- 
come one with Him ; it is something fundamentally 
different from enthusiasm, though the two ideas 
go hand in hand, and are often confused with each 
other (A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgk, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 98). Enthusiasm, as we saw above, de- 
notes the state of a man in whom a god dwells j 
but here vie must, of course, make the further 
reservation that, when the indwelling power is a 
noxious or evil spirit, the result is ‘possession’ 
(ffetaa/tds, Baipovtofids), which may likewise bespoken 
of as pavla, ‘madness,’ hut never as ivBovaiacgis. 
The connotation of the latter term is thus cleM 
and distinct. The mystic is ivBov<na<mK6s ; so is 
the seer, in the frenzy of prophecy (cf. e.g. Plutarch, 
de Defect. Orac. 432 D, isolon, 12, Eirmicus, Math, 
viii. 21), and also the poet, in whom dwell Apollo 
and the Muses (cf. Democritus ; see Zeller, Phil, d, 
Griechen, i. [Leipzig, 1869], 645 ; Plato, Phmdr, 
245 A ; ’Tambomino, de Antiquorum Daemonismo, 
Giessen, 1909, p. 6) ; seer and poet _ are also styled 
vvfi(j>6\7)VToi (cf. Bloch, in Roscher, iii. 513 ff.)- 
The mode of generating that union with the 
deity which produces the enthusiastic state was 
represented at first in a very_ crude way— as pting 
the god or having sexual intercourse 'with him 
(A. Dieterich, Eine MithrasUt. 97 ff.,). Enthusiasm 
was brought about also by drinking, wine, since 
Dionysus materializes himself therein (to. 173). 
Seer and poet drink inspiration "with the water of 
the Castalian fountain, for here the nymph dwells 
in bodily form. The erotic union of the Delphic 
prie.stess ■with Apollo has been vividly portrayed 
by ancient "witnesses (Bethe, Ehein. Mtts. Ixil 
[1907] 467 ; cf. schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 39, and 
the passages in A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, 
2nd ed. enlarged, Leipzig, 1910, p. 14). Another 
act of amatory union was the dance of 


the 


Bacchantes "with Dionysus (cf. e.g. Aristoph. 

324 ff. ), which likewise assumed enthusiastic mj®® » 
in explanation of this, reference may, be made to 
an Esthonian custom recorded by Weinhold ( AM 
Geschiehte des heidnischen Ritus,’ m ’V 
Berlin, 1896, p. 30 ; cf. Eehrle, Kultische Keusch- 
heit, Naumburg, 1908, p. 11, 1)- Eurther, the ' 
mena of the dream were also brought into connexi 
with enthusiasm, as the soul of the dream 
develops higher powers of vision and ^.nticipar 
the future. According to Aristotle, (tog. 10), 
first impression of the idea of God is imparted j 
the ivBovcria<rfiol and parreta of the soul in sleep, 
we know that the Stoics found warrant , 

and dream-reading in the Divine origin of the s 
as manifested in ivBovtnaopds (Zeller, op. cit. iv. >• 
A peculiar function is assigned to 
the philosophy of Plato, who distinguishes se 
phases of a frenzy {pavla) that imparts gifts 0 
highest order. There is the frenzy of the seer, 
unveils the future ; that of the consecrated my , 
who absolves men from sin ; and that of the P > 
who is possessed by the Muses — these three , 

have afready been noted, while a ^Jh'tL 
in the frenzy of the philosopher ^ Al 

Every human soul has in a former life behel 
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true reality, but only a feiv are able to summon up 
the remembrance thereof. Those to -whom this 
privilege is vouchsafed, however, hold themselves 
aloof from the ordinary pursuits of life, and, uniting 
themselves with God, are reviled by the multitude 
ns mad, while, as a matter of fact, they dwell apart 
in the enthusiastic state. In Plato’s judgment, 
accordingly, enthusiasm is the medium of a direct 
intuition of the Divine— a vision which is granted 
to the philosopher alone {Phadr. 249 C). 

Platonic and Stoic ^^ews, combined with popular 
ideas, reappear in Plutarch (Zeller, op. cit. v. 173 IT,, 
with relevant quotations). According to Plutarch’s 
exposition, when the soul is in a state of enthu- 
siasm, it receives immediate intimations from God ; 
upon enthusiasm, indeed, rests all higher revela- 
tion. The more effectively the so^ represses its 
own activities, preserves its tranquillity, and frees 
itself from the sensuous, the more delicate becomes 
its receptive faculty; and consequently the best 
medium of Divine revelation is sleep or an ab- 
stemious life. The intimations of the gods are 
conveyed to the soul by dmmons, while material 
agencies, such as the vapours of the Pythian 
grotto, may also avail, with the consent of the 
gods and the aid of dmmons, to induce the enthu- 
siastic state. Enthusiasm always comes spon- 
taneously, and the suddenness of the illumination 
it brings is the guarantee of the truth thereof. 

Plutarch defines enthusiasm as an affective state 
(iriOof) of the soul, but Aristotle Imd characterized 
it more precisely as & pathos peculiar to the psychi- 
cal ethos (Pol. viii. 55). The special power of 
inducing the enthusiastic condition is ascribed by 
Aristotle to the music of Olympus (loc. cit.)—o. 
view that suggests other related phenomena. In 
ancient Hellas an important factor in orriastic 
celebrations was boisterous music (cf. e.g. Eurip. 
Bacch. 126 ff.), which was regarded, no doubt, as a 
means of exciting emotion, just as it forms an 
accompaniment to ecstatic actions among the less 
ciiTlized races of to-day. The Greeks could not 
but feel, however, that the music of the orgies was 
of a barbaric kind. Their own music was always 
marked by the quality of dignified repose, and did 
not naturally lend itself to the expression of joy, or 
pain, or enthusiasm (Gevaert, JBist. et thiorie ae la 
mnsigitc dc Vantiguitt, Ghent, 1875-81, i. 37 ff.). 
The power of producing enthusiasm was associated 
with the Phrygian and Lydian modes and with the 
music of flutes (Arist. Pol. viii. 6. 5), and here we 
have the explanation of the above reference to the 
music of Olympus. It would seem, moreover, that 
the Aristotelian school were specially interested in 
investigating the influence of music upon the 
emotions; for, apart from Aristotle’s own «iis- 
quisitions in Pol. viii., we hear of a Avork by 
Theophrastus, ‘ On Enthusiasm,’ in which, accord- 
ing to frag. 87 (Wimmer), the effects of music 
Avere discussed. The subject Avas, of course, one of 
special importance, as music aa'us a leading element 
in ancient education (Arist. loc. cit.). 

At the close of the classical period of philosophy 
stands the imposing firare of Plotinus, in AA'hose 
AATitings, as in those of his pupils, the terms frOeos 
and iyeoimaff/i6s play a great part (cf. Diehl in the 
Index to Pioclns, in Timmum, iii. 425 ; Proclus, in 
Pent Publicam, ed. Kroll, Leipzig, 1901, ii. 440). 
But it is quite CAudent that for Plotinus the union 
of the hunian soul AA-ith the deity properly means 
its separation from the body, and thus implies the 
condition of ecstasy, not of enthusiasm at all. 

Uthratcrb.— This isindicatcd in the article. 

L. Radermacher. 

ENTHUSIASTS (Religions). — This article 
deals with certain teachers of religion, Avho have 
believed tliemselA*es to be directly inspired by God 
to impart new truth. They may be classified 


according to their attitude to previous revelation. 
Some have attached themselves closely to preAuous 
literature, frequently concentrating on apocalyptic, 
or inteipreting on special lines — as the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. Others, in supplementing exist- 
ingrevelations, tend to supersede them— as Muslims 
and Mormons. Others believe themselves in such 
close touch AA-ith God that they do not value previous 
prophecy; of such are the Babfs. Thus not all the 
neAV theologies are immutable ; Muggleton, SAveden- 
borg, and Ann Lee have had no successora, but the 
Doukhobors believe inspiration to be generally dif- 
fused. All these classes of theological Enthusiasts 
are treated separately ; and the Hebrew Prophets, 
noblest of the type, AA’ill be dealt Avith in art. 
Prophecy (HebreAv), 

1. Our study may begiu Avith Christian prophecy, 
a phenomenon of OTeat importance for some tAA'o 
centuries. From the first it AA-as avoAved that the 
prophet AA-ould not be a permanent feature in Chris- 
tian life (1 Co 13®), but meantime prophecy AA-as a 
gHt of Christ (Epb 4^^) to men and women (Ac 21®), 
For the benefit of the Church and occasionally of 
outsiders (1 Co 14“-®’). Like their JeAvish proto- 
types, the Christian prophets could use symbols 
(Ac 2P^) ; but, unlike the Greeks possessed AA-ith 
spirits of divination (Ac 16'®), they had their spirits 
under control (1 Co 14®®). In Greek circles there 
AA-as clearly a risk of confusion, causing hesitation 
in some quarters (1 Th 5®®), and authoritative re- 
pudiation of some false prophets (1 Jn 4'). A 
typical product of such Enthusiastic ministry is 
seen in the Apocalypse, AA-ith visions and predic- 
tions which yet, in their literary form, shoAV mani- 
fest signs of elaborate study (cf. 1 P l'“- “). This 
book is the only one in the NT Avbieh puts forth 
explicit claims to inspiration (Rev 1“ 22’®) ; but 
these Avere pitched very high, and, being accom- 
panied AA-ith orders for public reading (1®), they at 
once ensured acceptance, even outside Asia ana its 
seven Churches. 

Another specimen of an Enthusiast’s Avork is the 
Shepherd, AA-ith its visions to Hennas, leading up 
to the coming of an angel, Avho imparted much 
information Avhich the seer Avas told to commit to 
Avriting and circulate. Some of the more striking 
doctrines are the importance attached to guardian 
angels (Bland. 6®) and the elaboration of the terms 
of salvation ; baptism is the means of forgiveness 
(Sim. 9'®), and sins after baptism can be Forgiven 
only once more (Bland. 4®) ; those who died before 
Christ have their opportunity by the preaching of 
the apostles and teachers AA-hen they themselves 
died ; but, even then, baptism in Hades is neces- 
sary (Sim. 9’®). Sins are carefully classified (9’®-®®), 
and AA-orks of supererogation are admitted (5®). 
Great stress is laid on the doctrine of the Church, 
and the risk arising from false prophets is frankly 
recognized (Bland. 11). This tendency became 
more pronounced Avith Ignatius, AA-ho hoped that 
God might reA-eal something to him (Eph. 20) ; but 
he pointed emphatically to a neAv path Avhen he 
claimed that the preaching of the Spirit prompted 
the message (Phil. 7): ‘l)o nothing Avithout the 
bishop.’ 

2 . The conflict foreshadowed in 3 John came to 
a head on tbe_ uplands of Asia Minor, Avhen the 
Montamsts objected to the neAV officialism. Thej- 
claimed that for generations they had not lacked 
inspired prophets ; and the revelations that came 
from their leaders Avere akin to Biblical prophecy 
and apocalyptic, in that they demanded a most 
strict morality, and foretold the speedy ushering 
in of a neAv age. But it AA-ould appear that their 
prophete Avrouglit themselves up to receiv-e these 
reA-elations, and combined the old methods of 
asceticism and physical e.vertion AA-ith the Indian 
method of intense introspection, lu a discussion 
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about A,D. 178, some bishops hardly appeared to zerland, and then returned to Miihlhausen, throuet 
advantage; the Montanists thereupon rallied all districts -where the Peasants’ War -was raging 
the conservatives throughout the Empire, -with the Here he con-vinced them of his mission, so that 
combined appeal for separation from the -world to their social programme -was backed by the convic- 
high morality, and reliance on the sure -\yord of tion that God was directing them through this 
prophecy. I?or a generation they held their place prophet. With the massacre of Frankenhausen 
within the general federation of churches, but at m 1525, Miinzer died, and the first phase of this 
Home and at Carthage the prophets were obliged prophetic movement ended, Hans pfut confining 
to step out, leaving the officials to perfect the himself to mere exposition of the Apocalypse in 
machinery of the Great Church. After the days his book on the Seven Seals. 
of Zephyrinus and Tertullian, Montanism shrank 5 - A leather-dresser from Swabia, Melchior 
to the dimensions of a inere local sect, almost Hoffmann, was teaching east of the Baltic; then 
negligible ; even in Phrygia the succession of the in 1528, at Stockholm, he published a short Bx- 
prophets ceased. [Cf. art. Montanism.] Hence- hortation to his Livonian Converts, containing an 
forward, in the West, all claims to direct inspira- application of Dn 12 ; and he proceeded to calcu- 
tion were steadily discountenanced by the orderly late the end of the age, which he fixed for 1533. 
instinct of Home, and until the disruption of the From Sweden he worked through Denmark and 
16th cent, all effervescence was speedily checked. Friesland to Strassbnrg, where he arrived in 1529. 

3 . A few cases may be noted. Towards the end of Here he devoted himself further to exposition of 
the 12th cent, arose Joachim of Fiore, in Calabria, the Apocalypse, expanding the idea that the few 
who won the ear of four successive Popes, until a years left were the period of the Two Witnesses, 
new religious order was sanctioned, and his -writings Presently he recognized inspired prophets in 
were widely read. He taught that the age of the Leonard and Ursula dost, he himself becoming 
Spirit would begin -with A.D. 1260, and he sketched Elijah, the inspired interpreter. Driven out from 
in detail the events of the sixty years preceding, the city, he toured through the Netherlands and 
Starting from the Apocalypse, he and his many AVestphffiia, quite transforming the northern Ana- 
disciples added new revelations. The Franciscan baptist movement till it was thoroughly impreg- 
order was permeated with his views, and, when it nated -with Millennial views. He announced that 
ffivided, the Spirituals clung to them ; with their Strassburg was the New Jerusalem, whence the 

ES ression, and the ob-vious failure of Joachim’s armies of the Lord would destroy His enemies ; 
ictions, the school died a natural death. A and he returned thither to get ready. In a few 
ombard enthusiast, Wilhelmioa ‘ of Bohemia,’ weeks he was imprisoned, and lingered for ten 
claimed to be an incarnation of the Spirit to save years, re-vising his calculations ; and, though he 
the Jews, Saracens, and false Christians ; her sect heard of the outbreak of ci-vil war resulting from 
was exterminated soon after her death in A.D. 1281. his teachings, he never recognized any fundamental 
In Thuringia, c. A.D. 1360, from the midst of the error. 

Flagellants (q.v.) came Conrad Schmid, an incar- 6 . Hofimann being silenced, the second -witness 
nation of Enoch, who founded the Brethren of the appeared promptly in a Haarlem baker, Jan 
Cross ; the Inquisition prevented the imfolding of Matthys ; Hofimann was Elijah, Matthys was 
a constructive programme. Among the Taborites, Enoch. Strassburg being clear Ijr impossible, mis- 
prophets appeared who foretold the speedy end of sionaries to Miinster, in Westphalia, announced that 
the age, and incited to war in order to clear the the Millennial Kingdom was at hand ; in eight days 
way for the reign of Christ. This intensified the 1400 people pledged themselves to the new state of 
resolve of the authorities to nip all such movements things. Matthys sent two_ more rnissionaries to 
in the bud, and they burned Hans Bohm, who in take the lead, and the quieter citizens speedily 
A.D. 1476 claimed a commission from the Virgin left the place. Matthys announced the reveMion 
Mary. Savonarola’s claims to angelic visions won that Munster, and not Strassburg, was the Ne-w 
him great popularity, till he flinched from the de- Jerusalem, and he sent out messengers to direct 
mand to submit his claims to the ordeal of fire, a general concentration of his followers thither. 
The Alumbrados of Spain, professedly holding Amsterdam, Liibeck, Bremen, and other cities 
intercourse -with the Lord and with the Virgin, responded promptly ; and then, although it does 
were equally put down ; even T eresa of Castile not appear that Matthys contemplated 
was -viewed askance, and her -writings were severely tary propaganda, any more than do Second Advent 
censured, though they deal -with practical religion bodies of to-day, the authorities took alarm, in- 
more than -with theology, and side with the augurated a reign of terror, intercepted 
Counter-Keformation. grants, and murdered many. The Munster citizens 

4 . The Hussite leaven showed striking results in who remained were mostly won to the prophetic 
A.D. 1521. At Z-wickau, midway between Prague side, and the February elections threw all authonty 
and Eisleben, dwelt a Silesian -u'eaver Nicholas in the city into the hands of the Chiliastic Ana- 
Storch, who had apparently lived among the baptists. Matthys soon came to take persona 
Taborites. When he was backed by Thomas charge, and then arose other prophets and 

Miinzer, an educated Saxon sent by Luther, he esses. When an episcopal army appeared to besiCo 
soon blossomed into a prophet. Luther having the city, communism was adopted, as m many otUCT 

disappeared after the Diet of Worms, Storch went cities under similar conditions ; it do^ not appear 
to Wittenberg, and con-vinced the leaders of the that this was ordered by revelation. Visions cam 

reality of his mission. Luther hastily returned, -to many; and, when Matthys went forth as ban 

and adopted the old device, demanding a miracle against the Philistines, and fell in the , 

to substantiate Storch’s claims. The latter -with- chief apostle, Jan of Leyden, was soon . 

drew to Silesia and Southern Germany, dying at as prophet. He gave forth a revelation, wner y 
Munich in 1525, accepted on all hands as inspired, the Council was superseded by the Twelv'e w • 
though his enemies adopted Luther’s addendum A few months later, another prophet, JonaM * 
that it was Satan who inspired him. Meanwhile sentschuer, proposed that Jan made g 

Munzer went to Prague, and announced the dawn this was done. In October, DusentscnuCT g 
of the new dispensation, with the redress of all forth a revelation that 27 apostles -were M ne 
social grievances. Keturning to Saxony, he initi- out, preaching the doctrine of th e Kmgdom , 
ated a communistic system, which he declared to all started, mostly to martyrdom. 
be Dhunely ordered Banished by Luther’s influ- preachers making no pretensions to 
ence, he spread his -views in Nuremberg and Swit- they breathed the same atmosphere, an j 
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the last propaganda work from MUnster was Eoth- 
raann’s book, A wholly consolatory Witness of the 
Vengeance and Judgment of the Babylonian Aoomi- 
nations, etc. Early in ilie New xear, Ipng Jan 
issued a code of law, closing with the claim, ' The 
voice of the living God has instructed me that this 
is a command of the All Highest.’ To the end, he i 
was believed in and obeyed ; hut the city was cw- 
tured, and all the inhabitants were massacred. So 
closed the most remarkable of all the mediffival 
Enthusiastic movements. 

7. The doctrines did not die out at once, for ten 
years later Calvin published a tract Against the 
fanatical and furious Sect of the Libertines who 
call themselves Spiritual. His version was that 
they deemed themselves appointed to usher in the 
last dispensation, that of Elijah or the Spirit, 
when every Christian should have direct revela- 
tion, and the dead letter of Scripture would be dis- 
cerned to have a double meaning. Calvin also 
accused them of teaching that there was no out- 
ward law and no principle of evD, for every believer 
was identified with God. 

8. More lasting was the movement inaurarated 
by Heinrich Niclaes of Munster, in 1540. He had 
hitherto been a Boraan Catholic ; at Amsterdam 
he had met Anabaptists and declined to associate 
with them ; but he now received a revelation to 
establish himself at Emden as a prophet, and 
publish three Divine communications! ‘For this 
purpose have I home thee on My heart from thy 
youth, for a house for Me to dwell in.’ For twenty 
years he carried on a guiet propaganda with three 
companions supematurally pointed out to him, 
Daniel, Elidad, and Tobias ; then he was driven 
out, and worked in England and up to Cologne. 
A fourth revelation came in 1665, largely concerned 
with the organization of his followers ; but it led 
to their doubting his inspiration. Apart from a 
most elaborate framework for the Family of Love, 
and a decided opposition to Lutheranism, the chief 
peculiar theological tenet was that ‘ there are some 
now living which do fulfil the law in all points.’ 
Niclaes died in 1670, leaving no prophetic suc- 
cessor, but in 1606 the English adherents appealed 
to King James for toleration, repudiating all 
sympathies with the Puritans, insisting that they 
valued the Scriptures and believed in salvation 
through Christ Jesus the only Saviour, on r^ent- 
ance and newness of life. Two years later, Henry 
Ainsworth at Amsterdam felt it wise to refute the 
Epistle to Tioo Daughters of Warwick. Yet they 
held on, only disappearing after 1645, when an 
outburst of new revelations attracted Englishmen 
susceptible to such influences, and left the Family 
of Love to wither away. There seems to be no 
more recent study than F. Lippold’s, in Zeitschr. 
f. d. hist. Theol., Gotha, 1862. 

9. Britain was slower than the Continent to 
evolve prophets, but about 1633 Arise Evans began 
his career \rith warnings to King Charles that he 
and the kingdom were doomed. For a second 
message, two years later, he was imprisoned. 
When the Civil War broke out, he received a 
revelation to uphold the Established Church, and 
therefore attacked the General Baptists; they 
challenged his inspiration, and he offered a pre- 
diction to be fulfilled in a week. Its success con- 
firmed him, and he continued to admonish the 
ruling powers, but met no acceptance. 

10. Another isolated prophetess was Anna 
Trapnel, who entered on her career about 1643, 
and joined the Allhallows Fifth-Monarchy church 
m 1650. After the dissolution of the Nominated 
Parliament, three books of her prophecies were 
speedily published, and for a year before the death 
of^Cromwell she was again active. She went into 
trances, and spoke in rude rhyme so fast that she 


could hardly be reported, calling herself the poor 
Instrument, or the voice. The burden of the new 
teacliing was the imminent return of Christ, as soon 
as the 3J times were fulfilled. No organization 
resulted from her work. The most recent study 
of her is in the English Historical Beview for July 
1911. More successful were the Banters, the 
Muggletonians, and, a century later, the South- 
cottians ; for these see the separate articles. 

11. Meantime fresh prophets arose on the Con- 
tinent. W. Petersen, a Lutheran dignitary, 
devoted himself to apocalyptic interpretation, and 
then, with his wife and another lady, announced new 
revelations, which seem to have contained nothing 
fresh except the modification of a dogma of Hofi- 
mann, that Christ had a double human nature — 
one eternal, the other originating with the Vir^. 
Though Petersen spent half a long life publishing, 
his death in 1727 showed that no efiect had been 
produced ; and equally unimportant were other pro- 
phets, from the German artisan class. Two Bernese 
who professed to be the Two Witnesses, and in their 
teachings revived the Gnostic idea that, while the 
soul was regenerate, the doings of the body did 
not matter, were cut short by the law in 1754. 
For all these, consult Hagenbach, Hist, of the 
Church in the 18th Century (Eng. tr., N.Y. 1869). 

12. In Bussia an old inheritance from the Pauli- 
cions of Armenia was touched with new life. One 
sect is the Khlysti ( ‘ Flagellants ’), followers of a man 
who in 1645 proclaimed : ‘ I am the God announced 
by the prophets, come down on earth the second 
time for the salvation of the human race, and there 
is no God but Me.’ They hold, however, that a 
succession of Christs has been maintained ever 
since, elevation to this rank being by perfect sur- 
render to the influence of the Spirit, wo subdues 
the flesh. Their ecstatic methods of worship pro- 
duce much prophesying, and, as thev are expressly 
forbidden to write, lest inspiration be trammellea, 
they have made no permanent addition to dogma. 
As a reaction from them, about 1770, arose the 
Skoptsi ( ‘ Castrators’), founded by one who declared 
himself God incarnate : they are strongly ohiliastic, 
and look for the return of Christ when their 
number reaches 144,000; the sealing into this 
number consists of castration. For these and 
similar sects, see Leroy-Beaulieu, Empire of the 
Tsars (Eng. tr., N.Y. 1893-6, vol. iii.). The most 
important of the movements in east and north 
Europe are the Doukhobors and Swedenborgians, 
both of whom have spread beyond the coimtry of 
origin (see separate articles). 

13. The Convulsionist outgrowth of the Jansen- 
ists at Paris left no mark in theology ; nor is it 
otherwise with the Cevennes Prophets (see Cami- 
SAEDS). But the latter are responsible for the 
Manchester movement of the Wardleys, and Ann 
Lee, ‘ Bride of the Lamb,’ who miCTated to America 
and founded the Shakers ^.u.). These are not to 
be confounded with an English body founded in 
1864 by Mary Anne Girling, who gave herself out 
as the final revelation of God. Her teachings 
dealt chiefly with conduct, inculcating celibacy 
and communism. The most singular dogma was 
her ow immortality, and her death in 1886 ruined 
these second Shakers, who had styled themselves 
‘ Children of God.’ About the same time the ‘ New 
and Latter House of Israel ’ was organized in Kent 
by James White, whose revelations are published 
in the Flying Boll. The most remarkable point is 
that Christ redeemed souls only to a limited ex- 
tent ; bodies must be redeemed by acceptance of 
the Mosaic Law, and at Christ’s appearing, 144,000 
of these will greet Him and reign with Him. Am 
enormous unfinished building near Gillingham is 
the chief relic of these Jezreelites. More lasting 
has been the Catholic Apostolic Church (see 
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Irvingism), springing out of a movement at Port 
Glasgow in 1829 ; while the proceedings of Prince 
and Smyth-Pigott have not yet destroyed the 
Somerset Agapemone {q.v.). Par more iniiuential 
results have followed the enthusiasm of two re- 
markable Americans, Joseph Smith and Mary 
Baker Glover Eddy, for which see articles MOR- 
MONisM and Christian Science, though the 
latter does not emphasize the point that the 
system came hy revelation ; as to which see Science 
and Health, p. 34, line 7 ; p. 109, line 20 ; p. 123, 
line 19. 

[America has also been the home of other en- 
thusiasts besides those j ust mentioned. The Amana 
Society (g.v.) is of German provenance, but the very 
small sect of Angel Dancers (j.o.) is purely Ameri- 
can in origin, and, despite its evanescent character, 
it is not -without interest psychologically as illus- 
trating the rise of a sect Based entirely upon en- 
thusiasm. Ballou’s curious ‘ American Bible ’ 
Oahspe (q.v.) ^vill be considered in a separate 
article. Like the work of Ballou, the activity of 
Andrew Jackson Davis, the ‘Poughkeepsie Sage,* 
whose Principles of Nature, Her Divine Revela- 
tion, and a Voice to Mankind, published in 1846, 
marks the foundation of Spiritualism (q.v.) as a 
separate cult, must be considered as outside the 
realm of Christianity, though Jackson was not, 
like Ballou, directly hostile to it. He claimed to 
have received his inspiration, during a trance of 
sixteen hours, from inhabitants of the other world, 
and alleged communications from the departed 
spirits form a leading feature in all spiritualistic 
s6ances. Within the sphere of Christianity men- 
tion should first be made of Mrs. Ellen G. White, 
the Avife of James White already mentioned. She 
was bom in Portland, Maine, in 1827. Before her 
marriage, in 1846, she began to have ‘ -visions,’ at 
least some of the phenomena manifested by her 
clearly being attributable to hysteria. To her was 
due in great part the rise of the sect of Seventh- 
Day Adventists, who in the earlier days believed 
her to possess the gift of prophecy, and who have 
always maintained that she received ‘ messages of 
instruction for the Church from time to time by 
the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit.’ The 
extent to which this sect holds this belief is sho-ivn 
by the fact that in 1865 a sub-sect, the Church of 
God (Adventist), was formed on the single new 
tenet of rejection of acknowledgment of Mrs. 
White’s alleged inspiration. A stiU more remark- 
able phenomenon is afforded by the creation of the 
Christian Catholic Church in Zion by John Alex- 
ander Dowie (1847-1907), a Scotsman by birth. 
He was for some years a Congregational minister 
in Australia ; but at Melbourne, where he had 
established an ‘independent’ church, he became a 
believer in Divine healing through prayer. For 
several years he inculcated these tenets in the 
United States and Canada, and finally, in 1896, he 
organized his new sect, assuming the title of 
‘general overseer.’ In the latter part of 1899 he 
claimed to be the ‘Messenger of the Covenant,’ 
in 1901 he was ‘Elijah the Restorer,’ and from 
1904 until a revolt against him in 1906 he was 
‘ First Apostle ’ of his sect. 

To the number of American enthusiasts must be 
reckoned Frank W. Sanford (b. at Bowdoin, 
Maine, 1862), who was for several years a Free 
Baptist minister in New England. At a conven- 
tion of his denomination in 1893 he announced that 
he had received Divine revelations commanding 
him to preach to the whole world before the 
‘coming of the end.’ He accordingly founded at 
Shiloh, Maine, the Holy Ghost and Us Society, 
which holds most pronounced chiliastic views, 
while Sanford himself claims to be Elijah. After 
having conducted a disastrous voyage to Africa, 


during which a number of his followers died from 
insufficient food and care, Sanford was convicted 
9 Dec. 1911, of causing the death of six of these 
persons, and was confined in a Government prison 
A single sentence from his statement before the 
court IS of psychological interest in this connexion : 

‘I said: "Father, what next? What next, now that we 
have this company on board?” I received this answer— and 
I make this sfiitement advisedly, kno-wing what I am doing— I 
received this answer : “Oontinue."’ 

In the latter part of 1896 yet another enthusi- 
astic sect sprang into existence, the Church of God 
and Saints of Christ (popularly known as ‘ Black 
Jews’). The founder was William S. Crowdy, a 
negro who had been a railway cook until he received 
a revelation as ‘ a prophet or God sent to the -whole 
world.’ The new sect for a time made a profound 
impression on the negroes who attended its services, 
where even the local preachers were termed ‘ pro- 
pliets.’ The ‘bishop,’ or ‘prophet’ (at present 
Crowdy himself), 

* is not elected, but holds his position by virtue of a Divine 
call. He is belie ved by his followers to be In direct communica- 
tion with the Deity, to utter prophecies by the wiil of God, and 
to perform miracles. On his death the prophetic office lapses 
until a new vision appears ’ (Special Census Report [19061 on 
Religious Bodies, ii. 202, Washington, 1010).— Louis H. Grat.] 

14. All the Enthusiasts yet mentioned arose in 
a Christian atmosphere ; it remains to glance at 
some in the near East. The Jews have been 
peculiarly liable to ebullitions of this kind, owing 
to their Messianic expectations ; Bar Cochba and 
David Alroy have attracted some Christian atten- 
tion, but the career of Shabbethai Sebi in the 17th 
cent, is the most recent. He was a Spanish Jew, 
bom at Smyrna of a family in close commercial 
touch with England. Since Qabbalists had calcul- 
ated A.D. 1648 as the year of salvation, he then 
privately announced himself as the Messiah, but 
met no local acceptance. At Gaza he was acknow- 
ledged by a famous rabbi, who took up the part of 
Elijah, herald of the Messiah ; and for thirteen 
years he quietly strengthened his position at Jeru- 
salem. A -visit to Cairo brought him into cont^t 
with a rich yoimg Jewess of good family, -who 
expected to be the bride of the Messiah, and they 
married. Elijah now announced the speedy re- 
storation of Israel after a bloodless victory, and the 
Messiahship -was openly proclaimed. This neces- 
sitated his fleeing the land, and he returned to 
Smyrna. Here the English Fifth-Monarchy move- 
ment had induced the belief that A.D. 1666 was to 
usher in the Millennium. The whole Jevush 
world was disturbed, and embMsies came from 
all quarters, hailing him as King of the 
Though miracles were reported on all hands, ne 
remained entirely passive. The Sultan naturally 
desired to test his claims, and he preferred to 
become a Muslim, afterwards statmg to nm 
followers that thus Messiah ‘ was numbered among 
the transgressors ’ 1 His apostasy -wrecked tne 
faith in him, and a vigorous persecution by ona 
Abbas in the same eventful year ended the ' 
ment in Persia, though for a century the Europ 
Jews remained on the alert for a national resto 


1 to their Holy Land. , , , , . 

5. Far more important to the whole 
n the appearance of Muhammad as the 
it of God. He began only as a teacher, 1 
3n his authority was challenged, he 
ired by the angel (jabriel, ^uot 

he name of the Lord -who created. Fro 
e till his death he had frequent revelatwns, 
jived usually in artificial darkness ; bh 
erally written down by bearers. M (. 

e these communications refemd with P 
the Law and the Gospel, to Noal^ A > 
ses, and Jesus as true prophets ; hut 
ation was increasingly that former ^ 
erseded. His revelations were put mro 
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authorized edition within three years of his death, 
and a revised Qur’an sixteen years later has proved 
final for the Sunnite sect, now the most influential. 
The transplantation of Islam to Persia, where high 
views of hereditary right were common, produced 
a schism soon after the Prophet]s death, and the 
Shi'ites are legitimists not only in politics but in 
theology, holding that the hereditary successop 
of Muliammad are inspired. Three times this 
has had important results, with the Sufis, the 
Assassins, and the Babis {qq.v . ). 

Literatcue. — B esides books mentioned in the text, eee E. C. 
Selwy n, The Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse, 
London, 1900; G. N. Bonwetsch, Gesch. des ilontanismxa, 
Erlangen, 1881 ; H. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und 
der Geister im nachapost. Zciialter, Freiburg, 1899 ; J. F. K. 
Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages, tr. Babington, London, 
1844 ; C. A. Cornelius, Gesch. des munsler. Axtjruhrs, Leipzig, 
1855-60 : R. Heath, Anabaptism, London, 1895 ; R. Barclay, 
Inner Life of the ReligioMS Societies of the Commonwealth, 
London, 1877 ; Rufus Li. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 
London, 1909. Much additional material, including biographi- 
cal, may be gleaned from the nrtt. in PRB^an 'Joachim von 
Flore’ (by Deutsch, ix. 227-232), ' Geisselnng, kirchhche, v.’ (by 
Haupt, vi. 440 f.), ‘Bohm, Hans' (by Haupt, iii. 271 f.), ‘Alom- 
brado3’(by Zockler, i. 388-390), 'Hut, Hans’ (by Hegler, viii. 
489-491), 'Hoffmann, Melchior’ (by Hegler, viii. 222-227), 
'Munster, Wiedertanfer’ (by Kohler, xin. 642 ff., on Both- 
mann), 'Familiston’ (by Loots, v. 750-765), 'Petersen, Johann 
Wilhelm' (by Bertheau, xv. 169-176), and also from the perti- 
nent biographies in the DEB and the relative artt. in Calk. 
Eneyc. ; see also art. ' Verziiokung' (by Tliieme), in PRE^ xx. 
686-593, and cf. art. AKASAmaM, aboi e, vol. i. pp. 406-412. On 
Mrs. White, see Life Sketches of Elder James It'Aite and his 
Wife, Mrs. Ellen 6. U'hile, Battle Creek, Michigan, 1880 ; on 
Douie, R. Harlan, John Alexander Doicrie and the Christian 
Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion, Evansville, Wisconsin, 1006 ; 
and on Shabbethai Sebi, JE xi. 218-225 (by Matter). 

W. T. Whitley. 

ENVIRONMENT (Biological).i— For the biolo- 
gist the problems raised by the term ‘ environment’ 
are largely concerned with the part this factor or 
collection of factors may play in the process of 
evolutionary change. To what extent can the 
characters of living things be clianged by changes 
in the conditions under which they live ; and, if 
suoli changes occur, how far can they become 
permanent’ That a definite change in the nature 
of the environment — temperature, moisture, food 
supply, or some other factor — will frequently bring j 
about a change in the organism is beyond dispute. 
But whether the impress left on the organism can 
be transmitted to the next generation — whether so- 
called ‘ acquired ’ characters can be inherited — has 
been, and still is, a subject of keen controversy. 

In his theory of evolution, put forward in 1809, 
Lamarck laid it doivn as one of his laws that the 
functional changes produced by a change in the 
environment during the life of the organisms are 
transmitted to the offspring ; and during the next 
half century, in so far as the doctrine of evolution 
was accepted, it was accepted on this basis. By 
the publication of his Origin of Species in 1859, 
Darwin introduced another factor to account for 
evolutionary change, and the acceptance of ‘natural 
selection’ released the evolutionist from the burden 
of ascribing all specific difference to the direct 
action of the environment on the living thing. 
Darwin, however, remained to some extent a 
follower of Lamarck. Without variations upon 
which to work, natural selection cannot be effec- 
tive in producing evolutionary change. As to the 
origin of such variations he did not venture upon 
any general statement, holding that in some cases 
they might be brought about by the direct action 
of a changed environment, while in others they 
must be attributed to some innate tendency on 
the part of the organism to vary, due to causes of 
which we are quite ignorant. Nevertheless, he 
did not hesitate in many instances to state his 
opinion, that a change in the conditions of life 
led to modification through the increased use or 

7 For the ethical aspects, see Eduoatiox (Moral), p. 216. and 
ETmca(Uudimentarj-),p.426. , 
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disuse of certain parts or organs, and that these 
modifications were accentuated and gradually 
rendered permanent through a continuous process 
of selection. 

As an example may be taken the relatively smaller size of 
the wing structures, with their lessened powers of flight, in 
domesticated fowls, ducks, and pigeons— a peculiarity which 
Darwin considered to have been directly initiated through 
the effects of disuse consequent upon a change of environ- 
ment, and ultimately exaggerated and fixed by Jong-continued 
selection. 

As compared with Lamarck on the one hand, 
and most modem biologists on the other, Darwin 
may be said to have held an intermediate position. 
For Lamarck the increased use or disuse of organs 
consequent upon a changed environment was the 
only source of variation, and therefore the sole 
factor in the transformation of species. For 
Darwin there were two classes of heritable varia- 
tion — variations arising through increased use or 
disuse, and variations arising spontaneously in 
the organism through causes not understood, 
though in either case the co-operation of natural 
selection was necessary to bring about a permanent 
change in form. Cf. art. Evolution (Biological). 

More recently the tendency among biologists 
has been to deny the transmissibility of modifica- 
tion acquired by the individual through a change 
of environment during its lifetime. This was 
largely brought about through the teaching of 
Weismann, who introduced a new conception of 
the relation of the reproductive tissues to the rest 
of the body. Hitherto this relation had been re- 
garded as an alternating one. The germ-cells 
gave rise to the individuS, and the individual in 
turn produced the germ-cells. Weismann intro- 
duced the idea of the continuity of the germ plasm 
through successive generations, and regarded the 
body, or soma, as an offshoot specialized for carry- 
ing and protecting the all-important germ plasm. 
By its formation the body is, as it were, side- 
tracked off the main course of evolution. Its 
chief function is that of a trustee for the gemi 
plasm which it contains. Moreover, the germ 
plasm carried by a given body belongs to the 
same generation as the body itself, and is of equal 
age, both being the direct offspring of the germ 
plasms Ccarried in the bodies of the common parents. 
It is obvious that this conception of the relation 
between an individual and its contained repro- 
ductive tissue renders it dilficnlt to conceive how 
a modification brought about by an environmental 
change in the former can induce such a change 
in the_ latter that, when it comes to throw off a 
somatic offshoot, it will convey to it the impress 
of a modification just produced in a group of cells 
in which it lived but from which it was not de- 
rived. Weismann, therefore, challenged the evi- 
dence for the supposed transmission of ‘acquired’ 
characters, and miowed that when critically ex- 
amined it broke down. He also brought forward 
direct _ experimental evidence against the trans- 
missibility of a definite group of acquired char- 
acters, and showed, from a long series of experi- 
ments on mice, that mutilations are not in the 
least degree inherited. 

Nevertheless, heritable variations are continually 
arising in animals and plants, and it is in the seat 
of such variations that Weismann’s views differed 
from those_ earlier current. For Weismann, the 
seat of heritable variation was in the germ plasm, 
and not in the soma by which the germ plasm was 
carried. Any new variation first arises through 
some abnormal occurrence in the germ plasm. 
Having once arisen, its tendency is to become 
permanent, and it is expressed in each of the 
sequence of somatic ofishoots to which that germ 
plasm gives rise. Fresh variations can, on Weis- 
mann’s view, be directly due to an environmental 
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change, but they owe their origin to the effect of 
the changed conditions on the germ plasm and not 
on the body which carries the germ plasm {cf. art. 
Heredity). The action of a changed environ- 
ment on a living thing may induce a change either 
in the soma, or in the germ plasm, or m both; 
hut, even if both are affected, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the changes are corresponding 
ones. The change in the germ plasm can, of 
course, be appreciated only on its forming a 
somatic offshoot, and this may present modiHca- 
tions differing from those shown by the antecedent 
soma, though the modifications in each case may 
have been brought about by the same environ- 
mental change. In the one case the change acts 
directly upon the somatoplasm, in the other it 
acts upon the germ plasm which transmits the 
effects of the stimulus to the soma that subse- 
quently arises from it. 

Discussions on the transmission of environ- 
mental changes frequently arise out of cases in 
which the developing young, as in mammals and 
plants, are parasitic for a time upon the maternal 
parent. Decreased vigour in the parent, resulting 
from unfavourable conditions of nutrition, often 
leads to an abnormal lack of vigour in the off- 
spring, and this has sometimes been held to show 
that the direct eflect of altered conditions on the 
parent is transmitted to the next generation. For 
example, two similar plants may be taken, of 
which one is grown under favourable, and the 
other under imfavourable, conditions. The seeds 
of both are collected and grown under similar 
conditions, and it is found that those derived from 
the latter plant give rise to less vigorous offspring 
than those derived from the former. In such cases 
it is apt to be overlooked that the relation of the 
parent to the offspring is twofold. Not only does 
the parent carry the germ plasm from which the 
offspring arise, but at the same time it acts as the 
environment of the developing young. It is in 
the latter capacity that a modification in the 
parent following upon changed conditions brings 
about a modification in the offspring. The ques- 
tion is not one of the transmissibility of increased 
or decreased vigour from parent to offspring ; it is 
simply a question of the direct effect of altered 
environment on the developing young. 

Weismann’s views may be said to have metwth 
general acceptance among biologists, though here 
and there were to be found a few supporters of a 
somewhat modified form of Lamarckianism. Little 
further advance was made until the 20th cent, 
brought -vrith it a fresh stimulus to experimental 
work on living things, and within the last few 
years the question of the inheritance of ‘acquired’ 
characters has been re-opened, largely through the 
researches of Przibram, Kammerer, and others. 
The experiments of the last-named were for the 
most part made ■with amphibia and reptiles, and 
aje concerned principally with colour modifica- 
tions or with modifications of the normal instincts 
resulting from a changed environment. In several 
such cases it is claimed that the modifications 
produced re-appear in the offspring even when 
they are reared under normal conditions. The 
possibility is not precluded that the germ plasm 
was altered simultaneously with, but independ- 
ently of, the somatoplasm in the individuals used 
for experiment ; • and the results cannot be re- 
garded as conclusive evidence for the transmission 
of acquired characters, imtil it can be shown that 
they are reversible at will through the alteration 
of the environmental conditions. Though this 
has not yet been done, the experiments are full of 
suggestion, and there is reasonable hope that the 
work of the next decade "will go far towards pro- 
viding tlie answer to the old and much debated 


question of the inheritance of modification brought 
about by an alteration in the environment. ^ 

LtTERATORB.— In addition to the writings of Lamarck and 
Charles Darwin, the following will be found of interest to 
English students ; S. Butler, US& and Habit, London 1ST7 
also Evolution, Old and Eew, do. 1879; E. D. Cone Thk 
Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, Chicago, 1896 • ’t H 
Morgan, Experimental Zoology, London, 1907; A. ' Weis' 
mann. The Germ Plasm (Eng. tr., do. 1902), also The Evolu- 
tion Theory, do. 1904. A succinct and illustrated account ol 
the most recent eicperimental work is given in H. Przibram’i 
Experimental-Zootogie, iii. ‘ Phylogenese,' Vienna, 1910. The 
most recent discussion from the Lamarckian standpoint will be 
found in R. Semon's Die ilneme, Leipzig, 190S, and in his art. 
in the Fortschritte der naturwissenschaftl. ForsAuna, vol. ii 
Vienna, 1911. li. Q. PuNNETT. " 

ENVY AND EMULATION.-i, Envy- 
Envy is an emotion that is essentially both selfish 
and malevolent. It is aimed at persons, and im- 
plies dislike of one who possesses what the envious 
man himself covets or desires, and a wish to harm 
him. Graspingness for self and ill-trill lie at the 
basis of it. There is in it also a consciousness of 
inferiority to the person envied, and a chafing 
under this consciousness. He who has got whatl 
envy is felt by me to have the advantage of me, 
and I resent it. Consequently, I rejoice if be finds 
that his envied possession does not give him entire 
satisfaction — much more, if it actually entails on 
him dissatisfaction and pain : that simply reduces 
his superiority in my eyes, and ministers to my 
feeling of self-importance. As signifying in the 
envious man a want that is ungratilied, and ns 
pointing to a sense of impotence inasmuch as he 
lacks the sense of power wliich possession of the 
desired object woula give him, envy is in itself a 
painful emotion, although jt is associated with 
pleasure when misfortune is seen to befall the 
object of it. As Dryden puts it, 

• Envy, that does with misery reside. 

The joy and the revenge of ruin’d pnde.' 

It is ob'viouB that en'vy and jealousy are closely 
allied. They have much in common, though they 
are perfectly distinct emotions. They are both 
selfisn and malevolent, they are both concerned 
with persons, and both imply hatred of their object 
and a desire to harm him. But there is a 
malevolence in jealousy than in envy, and the 
former is the stronger and more imperious passion. 
For this there are various reasons. In the first 
place, it is owing to the fact that jealousy is 
grounded on some estimate of what is due to self : 
it is not a mere consciousness of inferiority, as in 
en'vy. In the next place, there is a ttoofold source 
of irritation and displeasure to the jealous man, 
arising from the circumstance that fArse pereonsare 
involved in the situation, so that he is dealing, not 
with one rival, but with two (individuals or groups 
of individuals). When I am jealous of a person, 
it is because he has gained po-ssession of t"® 
gard of another whose attachment I claim^. in 
means that I hate the usurping person, but aiM 
that I am annoyed irith the other who has alJouw 
him thus to intrude. And so, also, when 1 My 
that I am jealous of a man’s popularity 
party or a section of the community, my mean g 
is that I hate him for taking f 
that I myself claim or aspire to, and ^ , 
the pliability of the section or party 
allowed themselves to come under his jaune 

It is characteristic of jealousy that it a 
the nature of him who harbours it, depmuj^ 
of the power to see things n-s they rea J ’ 
rendering him unjust in his jadgmcuta an 
suspicious, leading him to catch at stra 
make much of trifles, and driving him on t 
of cruelty. 

•Jealous}' Is cruel as the^jc ; 

The flashes thereof ore fl^hjs 
A very flame of the I/ord (Ca o v* 
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Great poets, like Shakespeare, know well how to 
represent this emotion in its nature, plar,_ and 
oflensiveness (see, e.ff., Othello and Winter Night’s 
Tale), and they mark its outward expression also, 
and elucidate it hy similes. Says Chaucer, in 
‘ The Knight’s Tale"^ ; 

‘ Therc\vith the lyr of jealouBie up-Btcrtc 
Withinne his brest, and hentc him by the herte 
So woodly, that he lyk was to biholdo 
The boxtree, or the ossheii, dede and colde ' 

Oincs 12[>9-1S02 In vol. i. of A. W. Pollard’s 
cd. of the Canterbury Talet). 

Jealousy seems to he present to some degree in 
the lower animals, as well as in men. 

• A favourite dojr will be emotionally moved by; the sight of 
his master fondling a kitten or another dog ; he mil sometimes 
slink away and hide himself and sulk, or he will keep pushing 
himself forward to be caressed, mth sidelong glances at the 
kitten. Some very young children behave in a similar way, 
when their mothernursesanother child. And in both casesthe 
Jealous creature is apt to exhibit anger towards the intruder’ 
(W. lIcDougall, Jntrod. to Social Psychology, p. 138). 

2. Emulation.— Vciy different from envy, though 
often taken as synonymous with it, is_ emulation. 
The latter is not, properly speaking, either selfish 
or malevolent, and it is not of the essence of it to 
he associated with hatred. It is characteriMd 
more hy contrasts with envy than hy similarities. 
It is an exhilarating emotion, draiving forth and 
strengthening our activity, and is the condition of 
progress and healthy development in the individual, j 
ns it is the result or aspiration or the pursuit of an 
ideal. It is a species of rivalry or competition, 
and, therefore, presupposes antagonists or op- 
ponents. 13ut an opponent need not he viewed as 
an enemy to he hated : rather, he is our friend,_ if 
he braces our nerves and calls forth our energies 
and helps us to develop ourselves. Egoistic, in- 
deed, emulation is, and lias to he classed under the 
natural desire of superiority or power, hut it is not 
selfish : it is compatible with generosity of charac- 
ter and good-iviU, which neither envy nor jealousy 
is. It stimulates us like play or the chase, and 
inrigorates our nature j and, by the fact that there 
is in it an clement of uncertainty (if not of hazard), 
it adds to the zest of life, as pursuit and enterprise 
in general do. 

The emotion seems not to he confined to man, 
hut is shared in by the lower animals, as we see in 
the competition in racing between horses and the 
like ; and it is intense in children, entering into 
many of their games. 

Emulation must not he confused rvith ambition 
(q.v.). Ambition, too, reposes on the love of power, 
and, when nohlj’’ directed, is a valuable and laud- 
able impulse, achieving great things : it is simply 
an eager desire (irith effort to actualize it) to rise 
in place or to increase in influence j and so far it is 
good. ‘ To take a Soldier without Ambition,’ says 
Bacon, ‘is to pull off his spurres’ (Essags, ‘Of 
Ambition ’). But if, ns_ Plato represents it in the 
Eepithlic, it he the dominance of the wUl over the 
reason, then it is inordinate desire, and is ready to 
make a wrong use of rivals or those that stand in 
the way, ignoring the fact that every man is an 
end in himself, and must not ho treated simply as 
a tool. The ambitions man, wo often say, has 
no conscience : at any rate, his conscience is sub- 
sen-ient to his own purposes, and not necessarily to 
rectitude. It is not well with us when our principle 
becomes, ‘ I must rise, whoever falls, and whatever 
he the means.’ The evil consequences of ambition 
on character have been the theme of preachers and 
poets alike all dorni the ages ; ‘ hy that sinne fell 
the ilmgels ’ {King Ecnrtj YIII., m. ii. 440). 

3- Emulation degenerating. — Distinct though 
emulation and envj' are, the one may readily lapse 
into the other. It is manly and proper to wish to 
excel in a race, and to strain every nerve to accom- 
plish that end ; hut, when the runner, finding him- 
EcU likely to ne outstripped hy his opponent, tries 


to jostle him or to trip him up, that is emulation 
degraded to eniy : honourable rivalry has been 
replaced hy conduct that is dishonourable and 
mean. 

‘Emulation,’ says Butler (Serm. i. note 20), ‘is merely tho 
desire and hope ot equality with, or superiorityoverothers, with 
whom ive compare ourselves. ... To desire tho attainment of 
this equality or superiority by the particular means of others 
beinv brought down to our own level, or below it, is, I think, 
the distinct notion of en\-y. From whence it is easy to see, that 
the real end, which the natural passion emulation, and which 
the unlawful one envy, aim at is exactly the same ; namely, that 
equality or superiority : and consequently, that to do mischief 
is not the end of envy, but merely the means it makes use of to 
attain iU end.’ 

The lapse into envy brings its own nemesis. 
The envy of the envious man reacts upon himself : 
it is apt to bring him more pain than pleasure — as 
the common phrase has it, it ‘ gnaws ’ his soul. 

A. Implication of society. — It only remains to 
add that the emotions here considered — envy and 
jealousy, emulation and ambition — presuppose 
society ; i.e. they could not exist except in a 
social environment or sotting. They are essen- 
tially egoistic, inasmuch as they centre in the self 
or Ego, being concerned primarily with the in- 
dividual’s interest; but they are conditioned for 
their existence by the fact that there is an ‘ other’ 
over against the individual, competing with him 
and possessing different and, it may be, antagonistic 
interests. They all imply relations to other human 
beings, and the conception of a pure ‘ individual ’ — 
of an isolated conscious unit, absolutely divorced 
from every other conscious unit — is an absurdity : 
egoism {q.v.), in that sense, there can be none. 
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WiLLiASi L. Davidson. 

EPICTETUS. — Epictetus of Hierapolis (c. A.D. 
50-130) was a distinguished pupil of the Itoman 
philosoplier Musonius. Though not possessed of 
the oririnality or daring of his teacher, he has 
attained mucli greater fame through the fact that 
the substance of a great number of his discourses 
was preserved and published by his pupil Arrian. 
From the date of their first publication down to 
the present day these ‘discourses of Epictetus’ 
have enjoyed an extraordinary popularity ; they 
have been many times translated into various 
European languages ; and they constitute an 
authority of the first importance, both as to the 
teaching of the Stoic philosophy which ISpictetus 
professed, and as to the social atmosphere of Borne 
in the 1st cent. A.D. 

i^ictetus was brought up as a slave in the house 
of Epaphroditus, a freedman of Nero, and presum- 
ably the same who became his secretary, remained 
faithful to him upon his fall, assisted him in his last 
hours, and was afterwards put to death by Domitian. 
Epaphroditus recognized the talent of the young 
slave, gave him the liberal education which was 
at that time the privilege of the humblest members 
of the great Eoman households, and sent him as a 
1 young man to study under Musonius. He then 
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gave him his freedom, and Epictetus took up with 
success the profession of popular philosopher. 
Young men from all parts of tlio Empire listened 
to his teaching, and men of rank and position 
sought his advice. In the year A.D. 89 he fell a 
victim to the edict of Domitian against the philo- 
sophers, and was exiled from Rome and Italy ; he 
withdrew to Nicopolis, and lectured there till his 
death in a ripe oM age. The Emperor Trajan held 
him in special honour, and the records of his teach- 
ing exercised a great influence on the youth of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Epictetus was well schooled in the orthodox 
teacliing of the Stoic philosophy, and it has been 
shown tliat both in his principles and in his use of 
technical language he is loyal to it. It is, however, 
only with difiiciilty and by a careful rearrangement 
of the material that a philosophical system can bo 
deduced from his recorded utterances. Each of 
these is complete in itself, and has as its direct 
aim the enforcement of some moral principle by 
an appeal to the conscience of his hearers. Thus 
the practical application of ethics outweighs all 
other parts of the philosophy ; and, whilst there 
is constant repetition within this field, the rest of 
the system is only hinted at by casual allusions. 
The ethical principles of Epictetus arc strongly 
coloured by the circumstances of the time. He 
urges that, although political and personal freedom 
may be wanting, no man can be deprived of tme 
freedom, which consists in pursuing virtue, the 
only good. Fortune has no power over the philo- 
sopher, because the things that she can give and 
take away are indiflerent. The exercise of virtue 
consists in attention to the homely duties which 
result from human relationships, such as those of 
master and slave, parent and child, magistrate and 
citizen. In all his troubles the good man is com- 
forted by the nearness of God, whose will he gladly 
obeys, and to whose decrees he is resigned. Epic- 
tetus holds up to our admiration the picture of tlie 
ideal Cynic, who, disdaining home or comfort for 
himself, becomes the servant of all, and enters 
every family to reconcile or to console ; but he 
avoids the paradoxes in which the early Stoics 
and Cynics alike delighted, is gentle and reason- 
able in his teaching, and seldom engages in sharp 
controversy. He asserts his personal convictions 
most definitely in an uncompromising denial of 
the doctrine (towards which his hearers were 
strongly inclined) of the continuance of personality 
after death. 

The discourses of Epictetus are so often con- 
sidered typical of Stoicism that it is necessary to 
observe that he was Stoic with a difference. In 
temperament he had little in common with Zeno 
and Cleanthes, who were enthusiasts and revolu- 
tionaries ; and hardly more with Panmtius and 
the ‘middle Stoics,’ who were gentlemen and 
statesmen. Epictetus, even when his position was 
highest, was at heart a slave ; his talents lay at 
the disposition of others. He accepted Stoicism at 
command ; and in the same spirit he accepted the 
religion, the politics, and the social circumstances 
of his time. No man could be more precise in 
insisting upon the regular and contented perform- 
ance of all actions approved by the general opinion ; 
around these he threw the glow of a religious sub- 
missiveness which certainly forbade liim to do 
ivrong at the bidding of any earthly master, but 
at the same time predisposed him to consider as 
right any burden that others might lay upon him. 
Domitian was unduly anxious if ever he imagined 
that political danger could arise from such a 
philosopher. 

The study of the discourses of Epictetus is an 
indispensable starting-point for a true understand- 
ing of the teaching of St. Paul. Better than 


any work of antiq[^uity they reveal to us the 
inner thoughts of the social circles to which the 
Apostle chiefly addressed himself. See, further 
art. Stoicism. ’ 

UTEnAtvnz.—Epict. dissertationes, ed. H. SchenW, r,eipzij 
1898 (here the ancient relcrences to the life of Epictetus are 
also collected) ; tr. of the Disserlatimies, with notes, a Life of 
Epictetus, and n view of his philosophy, by G. Long, London 
1848; H. von Amim, art. In Pauly-Wissowa, 11th half-volume’ 
1007; R. Asmus, Qumstxones Epicletem, Freiburg, 1888; A 
Bonh'diler, Ej>ielcl und die Sloa, Stuttgart, 1890, also Die 
Ethik des Sloikers Epictet, do. 1894 ; Ivo Bruns, de Schola 
Epicteti, Kiel, 1897 ; H. Schenkl, Dk epikUl. Fragmente, 
Vienna, 1883; J. Stuhrmann, de zocdbulis notimum philo- 
eopbicantm ab Epieteto adhibitis, Jena, 1885 : T. Zahn, Dtr 
StoVxr Epiktet und sein VerhuUnis zutn Chrietentum\ Leip- 
zig, 1895 ; W. L, Davidson, The Stoic Creed, Edinburgh, 1907, 
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EPICUREANS. — The Epicureans are properly 
the adherents of the Greek philosopher Epicurus. 
But the term is popularly and less correctly used 
ivith reference to thinkers of later times who did 
not belong to his school, and were not directly 
influenced by his teaching.* Thus hedonistic 
ethics, the rejection of purpose in Nature, and 
the denial of a moral government of the world, 
were vaguely called ‘Epicurean,’ from whatever 
quarter such views were put forward. The school 
is interesting as the heir to the doctrines of the 
Ionian philosophers, and as the exponent of ancient 
materialism in its final form. 

1 . Life and writings of Epicurus.— Epicurus 
(341-270 B.c.) belongs to an age when the first 
speculative impulse of the Greek intellect had 
already subsided. The chief f.acts of his life are 
collected by Diog. Laert. (x. 1-28). 

He was born at Samos (where his father Neooles had receiv^ 
a grant of land when the Athenians occupied the island) on the 
7th day of Ganiclion, 841. Though he traced his descent to 
the famous clan of the Philaidm, his family was poor, and he is 
said to have assisted his father, who was a schoolmaster as well 
as a farmer, and his mother, who performed certain relipous 
rites of purification. When he was twelve years old be began 
to study philosophy, probably at Teos, under Nausipnwes, a 
Democritean. He also heard Famphilus, a Platonist, at Samos. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, at the time when 
Epicurus was completing the military service required of every 
Athenian citizen ns an in Attica, his father, tiie 

other Athenian settlers, w.as expelled from Samos by Peroi^s, 
and went to Colophon. The following years seem to have been 
spent in private study, until, at the age of 32, he began w 
teach, first at Mytilene, then at Lampsacus ; next, from sw 
onwards, at Athens. From Mytilene he drew 
afterwards his successor. The adherents won at Lampsacus 
formed the kernel of his school. Such were 
Leonteus with his wife Themista, among the richest ana mo i 
influential of the citizens; such, too, were Metrodonis, I olj’ffinu , 
- - - ■ - - - - - . — ’“At Atnens ne 


Shut off from the world around, and closely umtea W e^n 
other by their fervent belief in his teaching, they ■‘“J®. 
a religious sect rather than a philosophic schooy “"b 
affection for Epicurus bordered on adoration. He ^ep 
such respect and veneration as a matter of course, 
responsibility of a spiritual director, and by his whole ben 
consciously imposed on them an absolute devotion to nis p ■ 

He drew up for them catechisms of his dootnnes, , A 
were bidden to learn by heart. By example and prw p 
condemned excess and recommended a simple mode i 
discouraged ambition, and counselled .bf^^fment 
world. His whole day was taken up with 
and correspondence. His health bad always been ^ 

only an invalid racked with pain could have *^bed pa 
so high. Having outlived Metrodorus and 1 ,^ 

favourite disciples, he succumbed to a painM A-hora 
72nd year (270 B.o.^. A scrap of his letters shows that he bore 
the agony of the last fortnight wdth cheerfm bonpaence. 

Of the 300 rolls -which this “dustnous reclus 
lived to complete, no fewer than 37 belonge 
Tnagmtm op 7 ts, irepl <piL/a-€U3S, of which fragme 
books ii., A, iiv., XV., and xxviil. have been le- 
covered, though in a very imperfect ®bate, 
Herculaneum. The work proceeded 
300-299 it had reached book xv., and, foi^ j 
later, book xxviii. Of his otlier +0 

fragments are preserved, sufficient, ho' 

1 It is interesting^ to note that, in Rabbinical Juda.^ 

‘Epicurean’ (Dnip’SS) is a stock synonym for mnu , 

terialist ’ (Deutsch, in JE i. 065 f.). 
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show their great variety. Many were scientific 
treatises, some physical {Trepl ardp-wv Kal Kevov, -repl 
iv ry arbpip yuvlat, irepl aipys, irepl rod opav), 
others ethical (irepl alplpeav Kai tpvySiv, irepl plosv, 
irepl SiKaiorvyris Kal rdv SWoiy aperCiy, irepl ySovijs, 
irepl oaoibryTos, irepl riXovs), and one, the famous 
Kavtiv, dealt witli the standards of truth in scien- 
tific inquiry. Others treated of lighter topics, e.g. 
the dialogue ’Zvpirlxnov, in which hoth Epicurus 
and Metrodorus Avere interlocutors. Of those 
which took their titles from the names of men and 
Avomen, some Avere most likely eulogies of friends 
or, it may he, tributes to their memory, e.g. 
'ApKrrbpovXos, NeoxX^s, XaipdSrjpos (named after the 
three brothers of Epicurus), EtfpiiXoxoj, 'H-yijtndt'af, 
Qeplffra, Mip-piSapos. Others Avere certainly con- 
troversial : ' AvrlStiipor, Tipoxpdrijr, ’Eiriropii ruD irpbr 
ToiJs ifivsTiKois, irepl iraStuv Sifai, irpis TipoKpiri]!', irpis 
AypbKpiroy, irpbs Bebippacrrov, irpbr rode MeyapiKobs. 
His correspondence Avas from an early time passed 
round from hand to hand, and highly valued for 
its didactic tone j but there are personal traits in 
the letter to his mother discovered at CEnoanda, and 
in another to a little girl, possibly the daughter of 
Metrodorus. This mass of AA-riting is represented 
noAv by the three epistles : (i.) to Herodotus, an 
epitome of physics (Diog. Laert. x. 35-83) ; (ii.) 
to Fythocles, irepl peredipuv, a similar epitome 
treating of atmospheric and celestial occurrences, 
including earthquakes (i 6 . 84-121) ; (iii.) to Mencc- 
ceus, on religion and ethics (ih. 122-135) ; to which 
may be added (iv.) Kilpiai 5<ifai, an arbitrary selec- 
tion or anthology of striking sentences from the 
larger works, put together on no obvious principle, 
and as remarkable for repetitions as for omissions 
(ib. 139-154). This, though the most famous, Avas 
not the only anthology of the kind : another, 
Vvoipo\6yei.ov, Containing eighty-one sentences or 
maxims by Epicurus, many of them neAV, was 
recently found, and published by C. Wotke in 
Wiener Studien, x. 175 If. 

The epistles to Herodotus and Mcnoooeus are unquestionably 
genuine. Usenet doubted whether Epicurus hinieeK compiled 
the epistle to Pythocles, though he admitted that it was drown 
from his works, citing in support of his contention Philodemus 
in YoU. Here. coll. alt. i. 162. H. von Arnim (FauIy-AVissowa, 
vl. 137 g.) defends the authenticity of this compendium also. 
Modem readers find the st,yle of Epicurus diffi- 
cult; but this Avas nob the judgment of antiquity. 
He was so lucid a Avriter, says Diogenes Laertius, 
that in his Avork on Rhetoric he makes clearness 
the sole requisite. This one merit is granted him 
by Cicero, Avho criticizes severely his neglect of 
those graces of st3'le Avhich give to the Avorks of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus a perennial 
charm. But the truth is that, like other philoso- 
phers, notably Aristotle, Epicurus had tAvo styles. 
So voluminous an author Avas almost bound to 
vary his mode of expression, according as he ad- 
dressed an esoteric circle of disciples or a Avider 
public. For the former, clearness and precision 
sufficed ; but the epistle to Menoeceus, in its 
aA'oidance of hiatus and its fei-Aud, if restrained, 
eloquence, remains to shoAv that upon occasion 
Epicurus could Avrite for effect. 

2 . The School. — Our authorities are unanimous 
that there never AA'as a more united school. The 
doctrine of the founder Avas passed on unaltered, 
and it is difficult to detect any material diA’ergence 
from orthodoxy in the expositions of succeeding 
ages. Of the immediate disciples, three, Metro- 
dorus_(330-277 B.C.), Polymnus, and Hermarchus, 
were in later times joined AA-ith the master as the 
four pillars or standards of orthodoxy. 

Polj ienus had been an eminent mathematician ; and Metro- 
dorus, A\ho after his first introduction never left Epienrus 
except once to spend six months at his old home, was the 
favourite and tlio most gifted. AVe have a list of fourteen works 
by him, and they were cited in later times as of all but equ^ 
authority with the master’s own. Several of them appear from 
the titles to have been controversial works ; for even Metro- 


dorus found his scientific activity limited by the very complete- 
ness and finality of the system Avhich he embraced. Loyalty 
to the master was incompatible Avith free inquiry, and in aU 
succeeding generations Epicureans who wrote on philosophy 
at all were bound either to expound and expand his ori^msj 
statements, or to expose and refute those who did not accept 
them. Metrodorus had a brother Timocrates, who first em- 
braced and then abandoned the faith — almost the only instance 
of a renegade in the annals of the school. It AA-as in a polemic 
against this heretic that he someAvhat coarsely avoAved that a 
sound digestion is the standard of all that pertains to man's 
Avcilbeing— an avowal of Avhioh the enemies of the school were 
not sloAv to take advantage. 

From Hermarchus, who succeeded Epicurus, the headship 
of the school ptissed to Polystratus, of whose work irtpl oAdyou 
KaTa^.povjo’Ewt Avo have fragments, deciphered by Gomperz 
(Herm, ii. 398 f.) ; from him it passed to Dionysius (200 B.O.), 
and next to Basilides ; and then in unbroken succession for 
several centuries, though our information is so scanty that 
many of the scholarchs are not knoAvn to us even by name. 
About 100 B.c. Zeno of Sidon, Avho is mentioned by Cicero, 
succeeded Apollodorus (6 xiproTopavvov), who aaus the author of 
some 400 treatises. Zeno was followed by Pha:drus, w-hose 
successor, Patron, Avas head from 78 until after 51 B.c. But the 
most conspicuous Epicurean in the Koman society of that day 
AA’os Philodemus of Gadara, tutor and guest of Piso, the consul 
of 67 B.C. His poetical skill is admitted by Cicero (t'n Pis. 
23 f.). and over thirty of his epigrams are included in the 
Antholopitt Pnintina. He Avas also a prolific prose writer ; the 
library of on Epicurean at Herculaneum contained Avorks bj- 
him — jrepl evirejSeiar, irepl povolKqv, irepl pqroptimv, irepl iroiq/ea- 
Tiuv, irepl iTTjpeLtat' Kcu injpeli6(reii)V, irept xcuettov, irepl opyqv, irepl 
flavoTou— fragments of AA'hich have been in part, but very im- 
perfectly, decipliered. He also Avrote on the Philosophic 
Schools, in at least ten books (Diog. Laert. x. 3). In the 1st 
cent. B.C. also llA-ed at Home Asclepiades of Bithynia, a cele- 
brated medical practitioner, who put forward a new theory of 
the origin and classification of diseases, which he based upon 
an adaptation of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms and void. 
The Homan poet Lucretius (g.v.) hailed Epicurus as the de- 
liverer of mankind from superstition and the fear of death. 
The same passionate enthusiasm marks the outpourings of a 
certain Diogenes, Avho had spent his life in propagating Epi- 
curean doctrine in CEnoanda, an obscure Pisidian toAvn, where, 
in 1884, tAvo French scholars, Holleaux and Paris, discovered 
inscriptions on the AA-alls of the market-place. From them we 
learn that the aged teacher, knoAAing his end to be near, left a 
sennon in stone Avhere it was bound to catch the eye of every 
resident and every casual visitor. The inscription includes 
tracts by Diogenes himself (i.) On the Nature of Things (34 
columns); (ii.) On the Infinity of Worlds, addressed to Anti- 
pater (12 columns) ; (iii.) an ethical discourse (36 columns) ; 
and (iv.) a fragment On Old Age, addressed to the young. To 
these arc appended maxims of Epicurus, and what is apparently 
a citation from a letter to bis mother. 

3 . Philosophy and its divisions. — ^As a child of 
his age, Epicurus emphasized the importance of 
conduct, defining philosophy as ‘ a daily business 
of speech and thought to ensure a happy life.’ 
The loss of national independence and the decay 
of civic life are often alleged as causes Avhy the 
later Greek philosophy became more and more 
practical, and the needs of the individual its chief 
preoccupation ; but this change of direction had 
set in long before, Avith the Sophists and the 
Socratics. The older physicists sought knoAvledge 
for its oAA-n sake ; Epicurus and his school sought 
it as a means to happiness. 

• If Ave had never been molested by alarms at celestial and 
atmospheric phenomena,' he says, ‘or by the misgiving that 
death somehow affects us, or by neglect of the proper limits of 
p.ains and desires, we should have had no need to study natural 
science ’(Diog. Laert. x. 142). And again, ‘ Vain is the discourse 
of that philosopher by AA’hom no human suffering is healed ’ 
(Porphynus, ad ilarcellam, xxxi. p. 209, 23 [Nauck], fr. 221 
[Usener)). 

B3' these and similar utterances he attests the 
ptedominance of the practical aim, and b3' impli- 
cation prescribes limitations to the neces^.ary task 
of physical inquiry. We must stud3’ Nature be- 
cause Ave ourselves are part of it, and, until Ave 
have gained some acquaintance Avith the Avhole, 
Ave shall not understand our relations to it, or 
learn on AA’hat conditions our happiness depends. 
So far from encouraging the extension of research, 
Epicurus AA'as impatient of such studies as poetry, 
rhetoric, and mathematics, AA’hich had their place 
in the ordinary education of the day, because 
they did not contribute to happiness. ‘ Hoist all 
sail,’ he Avrites to a young friend, ‘ and gir-e a AA'ide 
berth to culture (iraiSela).’ In his system there is 
no great originality ; he borroAved his physics from 
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Democritus (q.v.), to -whom he stands in much the 
same relation as do the Stoics to Heraclitus. To 
him the value of the discoveries of the Atomists 
lies in their utility ; they free us from the errors 
of popular belief and false philosophy. Thus they 
are directly subservient to a happy life. Philo- 
sophy had been divided into Lo^c, Physics, and 
Ethics ; but the great mass of logical doctrine was 
rejected by Epicurus as superfluous. Like men of 
science in more recent times, he wished to concern 
himself not ivith words but with things. How- 
ever, besides Physics and Ethics, he recognmed 
what he called Canonic, a study of the standard, 
or canon, of tinith. The aim of this study was to 
convince us that our knowledge of Nature is trust- 
worthy. It was not so much an independent divi- 
sion or the system as — ^what it is sometimes called 
— an appendix or special part of Physics {accessio 
naturalis partis [Sen. Ep. 89. 11]). 

Physics. — (a) General principles. — ^The two 
epitomes mentioned above, the epistle to Herodotus 
and that to Pythocles, are the most trustworthy 
sources for Epicurean physics. Like all his Ionian 
predecessors, Epicurus starts with the axiom that 
matter is indestructible. Nothing can arise out 
of that which is not; nothing which actually 
exists can be altogether annihilated. Moreover, 
the sum-total of things was always such as it is 
now, and such it will ever remain. For there is 
nothing into which it can change, since outside 
the sum of things there is nofliing that could 
enter into it and bring about the change. The 
whole of being, then, consists of bodies and space. 
Experience through sense attests the existence of 
bodies, and inthout space (TfiTros) — ^which we also 
call an intangible existence {dva^ijt diJo-ts), vacuum 
(Kevdv), or room (x<^po.) — tl’® motion or bodies, which 
is also a datum of experience, is inconceivable. 
Beyond bodies and space there is nothing — no 
tertium quid — which can be conceived to exist, so 
long, that is, as we fix our attention upon wholes 
or separate things, in contradistinction to the 
qualities, whether essential or accidental, which 
belong to things. But a distinction must be 
drawn between those bodies which are composite 
and those which are simple. The former are 
unions of particles — unions which can be again 
dissolved ; the latter, the particles of matter 
themselves, must be unchangeable and indivisible 
(hence their name, drofioi, dro/ia). All apparent 
becoming and perishing of things depends upon 
the alternate uniting and separating of such 
ultimate indestructible particles. The All, or 
sum of things, is by its very notion infinite. For, 
if finite, it must be bounded by a something out- 
side it, which is inconsistent with the notion of 
the All. It is infinite, not only spatially, but in 
respect of the number of indivisible particles or 
atoms contained in it ; for, if space were infinite 
and bodies finite, they would not have stayed 
anywhere, but have been dispersed and lost in the 
void ; whereas, if space were finite, it could not 
find room for infinite matter. The atoms resist 
disintegration because they are all matter; they 
contain no void within them. In Lucretian 
language, they are strong in solid singleness. 
They vary in shape ; the atoms of each shape are 
absolutely infinite, but the variety of shapes, 
though indefinitely great, is not absolutely infinite. 
The atoms are eternally in motion, rebounding 
after collision, or again oscillating when imprisoned 
in a mass with other atoms which temporarily 
form a composite thing. _ This is because every 
atom is in void space, which offers no resistance ; 
and there was no beginning to all these motions, 
because both matter and space are infinite. Hence, 
too, there must be an infinity of worlds — some like 
this of ours, others unlike it. A world is defined 


(§ 88), after Leucippus, as a sort of envelope of 
sky enclosing an earth and stars and all v^ible 
things, which is cut off from the infinite, and 
terminates in a boundary which may revolve or Ite 
at rest, which may be round or trian^ar, or of 
any shape whatsoever. 

After thus laying down the principles of matter 
and motion, Epicurus proceeds to deal vdth the 
films (efowXa) which emanate from bodies, by which 
he, like Democritus, explained perceptions of ex- 
ternal objects, and mental activity in general. 
Such husks of films are incessantly streaming from 
the surface of all perceptible bodies, the waste 
being as constantly repaired by the accession of 
fresh atoms from the infinite store of matter. 


Their velocity through space is enormous, if they 
encounter no resistance ; and, so long as this is the 
case, they preserve the relative shape, with pro- 
jections and depressions, of that object from which 
they were parted. This degree of resemblance 
entitles them to be called images, in spite of their 
lack of depth. Our sensations of seeing, hearing, 
and smelling depend upon the entrance of these 
films into the appropriate organs of sense. Our 
belief in the permanence of visible external objects 
is due to the constant succession of images of the 
same shape and colour which reach us from them. 
And, as with the eyes, so with the mind. The 
mental perception of shape, whether in dreams or 
in intuitive thought, is due to the impact of the 
efSwXa upon the finer substance of the mind. But 
not all the films w'hich strike upon the senses or 
the mind reach us unimpaired. In the course of 
their passage the outlines may have been blurred, 
distorted, or mutilated. Further, in the air atomic 
structures may arise which never formed the 
superficial layer of any actual body, e.q. a Centaur, 
and these, coming in contact with the senses or 
the mind, give rise to erroneous judgments, _ 

(5) Canonic . — ^At this point the purely physical 
exposition naturally passes over into Canonic, In 
his treatment of the problem of truth and OTor, 
Epicurus inflexibly adheres to one main position : 
that perceptions of sense and mental intuitions 
are always true, and that error creeps in with 
judgment or opinion (Sdfo). Judgment undertakes 
to interpret sens.ation. If we want to test the 
truth of a judgment about an external object, ^ye 
compare the sensations which we receive m 
succession from it. If, then, the earlier inter- 
pretation is confirmed (idv _ imiMprvprjOxi) by a 
subsequent observation, the judgment was true; 
if, however, it be not so confarmed {idy PV tripcp- 
rvpTjOy), the judgment was false, as when thetowc 
which seemed round at a distance i® ® „ 

a nearer approach to be square. _ This is a c 
where subsequent examination is possible {r 
trpoapivov ) ; but many judgments deal 
unknowm (S.dr]\oy), about which we 
from the known. Here the &Srj>^ov, which can 
be directly perceived, must be made 
an inference by connecting it with another obj 
which can be perceived. There are m®o > 
within the region of knoivn and 
where, owing to circumstances, fhetestofsen 
cannot be directly applied a second time, . 
for any of these reasons further confirm 
(impapripria-is) is inapplicable, Epicurus , 

upon a fdebler testi-the absence of contradictoO 
experience : cf. oiK dvTifiaprvpT]<rit St icrrw ^ 

Tov inrexTraOivTos Kal So^aaBirros do-i)\ov rep <pai ^ 
(Sext. adv. Math. vii. 213, fr, .247 [Usener]). Aim 
judgment upon its trial is acquitted of error . . 
no fact (ipapyh) can be adduced to " „egt 

it. Thus applied, the Canon allows ^be s fe 
hypotheses concerning atoms, inmg^ J.* . ^ 
gods to pass unchallenged. It shomd be n “ . 
that the procedure by way of induction and analogy 
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presupposes something answering to a law of 
uniformity — ‘as are the instances under our ob- 
servation, 60 too are the instances inaccessible to 
observation.’ Sometimes, it is tnie, Epicurus does 
reason in this way : the imperceptible atoms and 
their movements are construed as if, under the 
microscope or some more potent aid, they could bo 
directly observed. At otlier times the Canon is 
differently applied. Somewhere in infinity all 
possibilities ore realized, for_ nothing in our 
experience contradicts either this general proposi- 
tion, or particular cases affected, such as the 
shapes of the worlds, or the alternative explana- 
tions of celestial phenomena. A mutilated tract 
by Philodemus of Gadara on signs and inferences 
(Ttpl Kai crjiiciilxrcuv) is a proof that, tavo 

centuries after the death of its founder, the school 
was still interested in analogical and inductive 
reasoning. Again, Epicurus laid down a criterion 
for the practical as well as for the tlieoretical 
sphere. This consisted in the peculiar sensations 
of pleasure and pain, in wliicli he recognized the 
same clear evidence (ivdpyeia) which belongs to 
perceptions of external objects (Diog. Laert. x. 34; 
Aristocles ap. Euseb. Preep, evang. xiv. 21, p. 
7C8tfir. ; Cic. do Fin, i. 23, fr. 243 [Usener]). This 
is of the highest importance when he comes to 
Ethics. 

Besides immediate perception, and the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, a further standard of true 
iud^ients is to be found in preconception (rrpSXn^ts). 
This term denotes primarily a notion based upon 
and derived from perception, and therefore, like it, 
valid, which has found expression in some common 
term in daily use (e.g. ‘ man ’). The utterance of 
the term calls up in those who understand the 
language a clear and distinct mental image (TrpSkri^w) 
already formed from previous clear and distinct 
perceptions. Somctinie.s, however, true^'udgments 
so universally recognized ns not to require further 
testing by experience are also called preconceptions 
[rpoX-^fets), In any case, both their validity as 
tests of truth, and the mark of cleaniess and 
distinctness which they present, must bo of a 
secondary and derivative kind, os compared with 
sensation. 

(c) T/ic atoms . — Eetuming now {§ 64) to the 
unchangeableness of the atoms, Epicunis thence 
deduces the distinction between primary and 
secondaiy qualities long before announced by 
Democritus (q.v.). All qualities (Trotdryres) are 
changeable ; but the atoms must be thought of as 
unchangeable, for all changes must have something 
permanent underlying them. Hence the atoms 
possess only weight, shape, and magnitude, to 
which may be added impenetrability (dyTiTiorla: 
Sext. adv. dTath, x. 240, fr. 276 [Usener]). They 
have not colour, smell, taste, heat, cold, dampness, 
or dryness. These changeable qualities arise, not 
in the atoms hut in the composite wholes (<rvyKp!a-tis}, 
through the varying union and arrangement of 
atoms (ey rp Trolp (rvy9t(ret rdy drdptm- raCra : Simp. 
Categ. 14, fr. 2S8 [Usener]). But, while Democritus 
made the secondary qualities relative (vdgtj) xpo'^t 
r6/i(p yXvxi), Epicurus by his unshakable belief in 
the reality of present sensation is bound to attribute 
them to the composite objects or perceptible tilings. 
The leaf is yellow, though its atoms have no colour, 
for my sensation of yellowness upon seeing it is 
real and objective, due to an image, of the same 
colour as the leaf {ofioxpit^'y : Diog. Laert. x. 49, p. 
11 [Usener]), which enters my eye. The whole 
variety of changing qualities present in experience 
can, Epicurus maintains, be derived from shape 
and magnitude, the qualities wliich are left to the 
atoms, if duo account be taken of variety in atomic 
arrangement and motion. Another point of differ- 
ence irom Democritus is that, whereas he made 


bis atoms of all sizes, Epicunis objects to the 
assumption as unnecessary for the explanation of 
differencesof quality, and as involving the absurdity 
of visible atoms. Nor, again, can any atom be 
infinitely small, for no body of finite size can 
contain an infinity of constituents, nor can sub- 
division go on indefinitely, for then some part of 
matter would bo annihilated. Though the atom is 
the least body separately existing, it has itself 
minimal parts, which must be conceived on the 
analogy of the corresponding minimal parts of 
bodies of finite size. Space and time, as well as 
matter, are conceived as made up of minimal parts 
not further subdivisible. In infinite space all 
bodies move with uniform volocitj' [laoraxrn [Diog. 
Laert. x. 61]), so long as they encounter no resist- 
ance, which is made to account for all variation in 
velocity {^pddovs yhp sal rdxovs dvriKorcti Kal oiK 
dvTtKOTrri bpoltiipa\ap.^dvei : ib. X. 46, p. 10 [Usener]). 
The free atoms move with the swiftness of thought 
over the very greatest distances, and this uniform 
velocity is maintained, whether the atom falls 
from above downwards under the influence of 
weight, or recoils from collision with another 
atom, or oscillates in tlie entangled mass of atoms 
which make up a sensible thing. The downward 
motion due to weight presumes that up and down 
are somehow empirically determined. Now, in 
infinite space there can be no up or down in the 
sense of a highest or lowest point or surface beyond 
which a body cannot move. At the same time, 
the opposite directions up and down, which wo 
distinguish in any line of finite length, remain 
equally opposed when the line is prolonged to 
infinity. 

S- The soul. — ^The materialism of Epicurus is 
prominent in his treatment of the soul. It is a 
corporeal substance, a compound of atoms of four 
diflerent species, distributea throughout the frame, 
but more densely massed in the breast. It most 
resembles warm breath, t.c. wind mixed with heat. 
Elsewliere it is said to contain air ns distinct from 
wind, and a fourth nameless substance which is 
the seat of sensation, memory, love, hate, and 
intellect in general {rb yap ip Kptvei sal pLvpiiovtiri, 
Kal fpiKet Kal fiicret, Kal fiXws rb (ppivigov Kal 'KoyKmKbv 
(k Ttvbs tprjaiy dKaToyofidarov wotbrrpros iTTiyli’caOai : 
Plut. adv. Col. 20, p. 1118(7, fr. 314 [Usener]). 
Portions of this subtle substance may leave the 
body, as in sleep, or through the effect of a deadly 
blow, and yet the patient may recover, and receive 
new accessions of soul-substance from outside. 
Its mobility is shown in thought, feeling, and the 
bodily motions which it originates. The connexion 
and mutual dependence of the two corporeal sub- 
stances, soul and body, are conceived ns folloivs. 
We derive sensation, sentience, feeling, mainly 
from soul, partly from body ; for our soul would 
not be sentient unless it were confined in our body. 
Being so confined, it confers this (luality on the 
body, which it renders sentient; but the body 
does not share in the other functions of the soul, 
such as memory and thought. The peculiar 
motions of the soul’s substance, on which these 
higher functions depend, are also conditioned by 
the body which enclo.ses and holds it together. 
At death the lifeless corpse ceases to feel ; but the 
soul, too, can no longer retain sensation when 
separate from the body, but is dispersed in air. 

Essential attribtUes and accidents . — That the 
soul is not an incorporeal substance is proved b_y 
the fact that it acts and is acted upon. There is 
nothing incorporeal to Epicurus except empty 
space. "Whatever else we call incorporeal is found, 
upon examination, to be, not an independent 
thing, but an attribute or quality. And here a 
distinction must be drawn between essential attri- 
butes {(Tv/i^epriKira), which are inseparable from (del 
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vapaKo\ovBovvra) the conception either of a body in physics plurality of causes or contingency must bo 
general or of a visible body, and the fortuitous absolutely excluded. But exact knowledge of 
faransitory states, or accidents (o-u/tTrrti/taTa), with details does not contribute to happiness. Thus in 
which this is not the case. The former, Epicurus astronomy we must learn what the heavenly bodies 
holds, are nob independent substances, or incor- really are. On this point no uncertainty is per- 
poreal entities, or simply non-existent; in their missible; we must be juite clear, e.g., that the 
entirety they constitute the permanent nature of Stoics are wrong in holding them to be orbs of fire, 
the whole body, though not in the sense that they endowed "with life, reason, and purpose ; but, when 
are parts of it spatially divisible (d)s rb S\ov aSifJM — we come to their risings and settings, their solstices 
iK roirwv atr&vTwv dairrov <piaiv 1%°^ &tbtov : Diog. and eclipses and the like, exact knowledge on these 
Laert. x. 69, p. 23 [Usener]), and are never per- points is unnecessary to happiness, and, as a fact, 
ceived apart from it. As sliape and size are does not relieve from terror and misgivings the 
qualities of body as such, which we cannot think experts who claim to possess it. Their curiosity 
away, so it is with single bodies : each has its in- can never be quite satisfied. Some things still 
separable essential attributes, which we cannot remain unknoivn, and therefore excite no less 
think aAvay from it without annihilating its nature, alarm in the experts than in the ignorant multi- 
Of accidents {cv/iTTribfiara) the most important are tude. If our researches into celestial phenomena 
motion and rest ; and, as motion and rest are lead us to assume, not a single definite cause, but 
related to corporeal things, so time in its turn is a plurality of possible causes, each sufiScient to 
related to them. Hence time is properly defined account for the phenomenon in question, such a 
as an accident of accidents {a-6pnrTWft.a a-v/nrTU3/j.d.TU)p). result is accurate enough for our purpose, which is 
6. Human progress. — The infinity of worlds to ensure our own peace of mind. In such investi- 
already mentioned implies that incessantly some gabion we must take account of the various ways 
come into being, and others perish. The Epicurean in which analogous phenomena occur within our 
cosmogony, which in the main follows the lines terrestrial experience. When we know that a 
laid doivn by Democritus, is most exactly given given effect can be produced in several ways by 
by Lucretius (g.v.). Neither the creation nor the several distinct causes, while we are uncertain to 
destruction of worlds is the work of Divine agency, which of these causes it is to be referred in any 
but both are merely a product of the eternal motion particular case, then, if we are sure that the ques- 
of atoms, of natural laws working independently tion whether it should be referred to cause A or to 
of any plan or purpose. As with our world at cause B does not afl'ect our tranquillity, we need 
large, so with human civilization. That, too, not carry the investigation any further. How this 
is a_ product of undesigned natural development, method worked is shown in detail in the epistle to 
Activities originally exercised instinctively came, Pythocles. For each phenomenon several altema- 
in course of time, to be matured and perfected by tive explanations are set down side by side, and no 
intellect, and thus all the arts of life were succes- preference is given to any of these over the others, 
sively evolved. Intellect itself is a product of Many of them are kno^m to have been put fonvard 
Nature, and, in long ages, has acquired, under the in all seriousness by one or other of the early 
pressure of need, its whole store of knowledge and lonians — Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, 
aptitudes. The origin of language had given rise Anaxagoras, Metrodonis of Chios, and, of course, 
to fierce discussion. Some sought it in Nature, Democritus. Thus the document, properly used, 
others in convention. Epicurus does not wholly has its value as a contribution to the histury of 
accept either view. He traced language back to Greek science. The industry "with which all 
those instinctive cries, expressive of emotion, which previous explanations are collected is_ creditable, 
are as purely reflex as a sneeze or the bark of a and may be set off against the writer’s indifference 
dog ; but he recognized that these cries would nob as to which of them is true, so long as they dispense 
be everywhere the same, but would vary in different ■with the subsidiary assumption of Divine 
tribes according to varying conditions. Out of ference. Once, indeed, the record drops its habitum 

these primitive words language gradually developed tone of impartial neutrality and takes sides wth 
— and mainly by conscious effort, in order that the all the ardour of personal conviction. Heraclito 
meaning of each term used in a local dialect should had declared the size of the sun to be the breadth 
be quite unmistakable, and intelligible throughout of a man’s foot (Diels, 12 B 3 [F. 62]). Epicum, 
the whole tribe. The last terms to be invented ignoring the wide divergence of opinion upon this 
would, of course, be the names of things which are interesting problem, lays down a similar vieiv 
not visible and corporeal. In other words, language (Diog. Laert. x. 91) respecting sun, moon, ana 
is another case where the natural instinctive pro- stars, which are all alike stated to be, in relation 
duct was shaped under stress of necessity, and to us, just as large as they appear, though we are 
adapted to its purpose by human intellect. still left with three alternatives as to the actual 

7. fier^copa. — The epistle to Herodotus ends with size, which may be a little larger, a little smaller, 
a brief summary of the principles regulating the or precisely as large as it appears. The grounds 
attitude of Epipurus in regard to those natural of this dogmatic statement, as given in jrepl ^vffeois 
phenomena ■ftmich in all ages have excited curi- xi. (fr. 81 [Usener]), are that, if the_ apparent size, 
osity and terror, such as eclipses, comets, tempests, the size in relation to us, had diminished ^ 
and the like. The general name for such phenomena tlie distance, the colour or brightness would nav 
is fierdupa., because, with the exception of earth- diminished still more : and this from the suppose 
quakes, they_ occur overhead in the sky. We are analogy of fires seen at a great distance upon eMtn. 
bound to believe, he says, that such events do not In tliis summary (for the two epistles to Herodo 
occur by the command of any being \vho enjoys and Pythocles may be treated as a single 
bliss and immortality, i.e., they are not the work Epicurus did not think it worth while to 
of the gods. Whether such Divine interference be his famous hypothesis of atomic declination, or 
conceived as perpetual, and the cause of regularity, account of the origin of life, while there is 
or as spasmodic, and producing abnormal and irreg- passing reference to such important topics_ as m 
ular events, the care and anxiety implied by it is histor-j- of our world, and of manldnd upon 
incompatible wdth our notion of perfect bliss, and 8. Theology. — From the foregoing it is 
the mere belief in such an inconsistency is enough dantly clear tliat to Epicurus the gods are n 
to poison our peace of mind. Our happiness does, supernatural beings controlling Nature 
indeed, depend upon accurate knowledge of the side. His denial of Divine providence and 
most important principles, and from that sphere of interference with the world is unqualified, i 
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he should have believed in gods at all is prob- 
ably due in part to the influence of Democritus 
(q.v.), who postulated gigantic long-lived phantoms 
(Sal/ioves), powerful for good or ill. The Epicurean 
gods difler from such Sat/iores in three particulars, 
(i.) They do not dwell in this or any world, but in 
thBintennundia{/ieTaK6(rma), or interspaces between 
world and world, where multitudes of gods and 
goddesses in human form hold converse, (ii.) They 
are not divided into beneficent and maleficent 
beings, but are all alike utterly indifferent to 
human interests. No benefits are to be expected 
from their favour, no punishments to be dreaded 
from their anger. Free from all tasks and occupa- 
tions, they live solely for their own enjoyment, 
(iii.) They are nob merely long-lived, but in- 
destructible and eternal. The proof of their 
existence is the universal belief in them, which 
is declared to be no false opinion, but a genuine 
preconception which cannot have arisen 

except through many previous impressions of gods, 
all of them corresponding to an outward reality. 
Thus we are bound to think of them as blessed 
and eternal. To such superhuman excellence our 
reverence is due; but neither prayers, nor vows, 
nor prophecies hav'e any part in true piety. These 
theological dogmas are declared to be just as 
certain, just as important in their bearing upon 
human happiness, as the fundamental principles of 
physics. But they involve a difficulty which 
baffles explanation. The bodies of the gods, like 
all avyxplcreii, ought to be dissoluble by the separa- 
tion of those atoms which united to form them. 
This difficulty is treated by the Epicurean speaker 
in Cic. de I^at. Deor. (i. xviii. 49, ir. 352 [Usener]), 
but the passage is the despair of commentators. 
According to Lachelier, Scott, and Giussani, the 
Divine bodies are eternal because continually reno- 
vated by fresh matter, waste and repair being egual 
and co-instantaneous (cf. d/xoidriiTes, Aet, i, vii. 34 
[Doxoqr. Gr. p. 306]). 

9. Ethics. — (a) Psychological prolegomena. — Be- 
fore proceeding to Ethics, it is convenient to sum 
up the conclusions already reached which most 
affect our happiness. Correct theology rids us of 
fear of the gods, by teaching that the3' do not 
interfere with the order of Nature ; correct psycho- 
logy rids us of the fear of death, by teaching us 
the true nature of the soul, which is seen to be 
incompatible with immortality. Further, the 
study of Nature can alone teach us what are the 
true limits of pleasure and pain. As we saw, for 
action and conduct, feelings (rraBn) are the test and 
touchstone, as sense-perception is for knowledge 
and opinion. There are definite limits to the in- 
crease of pleasure and pain alike. For pleasure 
they consist in the removal of every painful want. 
When this has been attained, pleasure cannot be 
heightened, it can only be varied (TroiKfXAetv). Pain 
also has its limits fixed by Nature ; the intensity 
of pain is in inverse ratio to its duration. The 
worst pains bring themselves to a violent end by 
killing the sufferer outright. Further, in pleasure 
it is necessarj' to distinguish the goal from the 
path which leads to it. The former is a permanent 
state of tranquillity or rest {KaTaa-TtifianKri TjSovrj) ; 
the latter consists in movement Kivijaei), or 
progress, or excitement. Such movements are 
fugitive states, as contrasted Avith the permanent 
peace and serenity at Avhich they aim, their object 
being either to get rid of painful want or to 
vary the pleasure Avhich ensues upon its removal. 
Similarly, there are two sorts of desires, the first 
natural and necessary {^miKoX sal drayKaiat), aiming 
at the remoA'al of all pain, the second natural but 
not necessary {<pv(nKal sal ovk ifayKoiai) ; and these 
latter may be prompted by the false opinion that 
pleasure can be heightened, not merely varied, 


when all pain has been removed. This would ex- 
plain preference for luxmious over simple fare, 
which Epicurus holds to be a mistake. Lastly, the 
pursuit of that Avhich affords no pleasure at all — 
the miser’s love of gold, the conqueror’s love of 
glory — is a third class of desires, neither natural 
nor necessary, and entirely based upon false 
opinion. This psychological view, that there are 
two species of pleasure, is in sharp contrast Avith 
the doctrine of the Cyrenaics (g.v.), Avho held that 
pleasure is ahvays a state of motion, and hence 
denied that the painless state of rest is pleasure at 
all. Another point on Avhich Epicurus is at issue 
Avith the Cyrenaics is the comparison of mental 
AAdth bodily pleasures. As to origin, the Cyrenaics 
pointed to certain mental pleasures and pains as 
not derived from the body (Diog. Laert. ii. 89, fr. 
451 [Usener]). Epicurus held that all mental 
pleasure is derived from and related to the bodily 
pleasures of sense, affirming, in a much cited 
passage, that apart from these latter he had no 
idea Avhatsoever of the meaning of good (ib. 
X. 6, fr. 67 [Usener]). As to relative intensity, 
the Cyrenaics pronounced unhesitatingly for the 
pleasures and pains of the body. Epicurus con- 
tended that mental pleasure extends to past and 
future objects, AvhUe bodily pleasure is confined to 
the present. Past pleasures stored in the memory 
continue to be enjoyed ; and, reinforced by them, 
even feeble present pleasure can outAveigh greater 
present pain. Again, an assured hope and confi- 
dent anticipation of the future is a similar make- 
Aveight on the side of pleasure. On these grounds 
he reverses the decision of the Cyrenaics, and pro- 
nounces that mental pleasures, although they 
merely mirror in the faculty of thought the bodily 
pleasures of sense, nevertheless exceed them in 
intensity as Avell as in range. 

(b) Tne end of action . — In his theory of life and 
conduct {irepl §lwv) Epicurus starts (as did Bentham 
long after him) from the principle that pleasure 
and pain are the sole, the only possible, motives 
for our actions. This folloAVS from our physical 
constitution. That pain must be avoided and 
pleasure pursued is a dictum as plainly evident as 
that fire is hot and ice cold. Internal sense 
guarantees the one, external perception the other, 
and each in its OAvn sphere is fi valid criterion. 
All experience confirms this : every animal as yet 
uncorrupted by false opinion naturally and in- 
stinctively pursues pleasure, and seeks to AA-ard off 
pain. If all our striving, Avilling, and acting thus 
relate to pleasure and pain, Ave may call pleasure 
the highest good, and pain the Avorst evil, Avhere 
by good Ave mean simply the end sought for its oAvn 
sake, Avhich is never a means to something else. 
Or, as J. S. Mill puts it, Avhat better proof can be 
adduced that a thing is desirable than the fact that 
it is desired 1 Epicurean ethics is thus seen to be 
a system of egoistic hedonism, in Avhich the maxi- 
mum pleasure of the agent, after due subtraction 
of pains, is the supreme standard. Thus peace of 
niind and body, or the health of the entire man, 
is the only true and permanent satisfaction in 
Avhich all minor and subordinate aims are em- 
braced. Keason enables us to foresee and take 
into account the consequences, pleasurable or pain- 
ful, Avliich folloAv from our actions, so that Ave 
sometimes choose present pain in preference to 
pleasure, because by so doing Ave ensure a greater 
pleasure later on. For, though, considered in 
itself, every pleasure is a good, and agreeable 
(oUeioy) to human nature, yet not all are to be 
chosen indiscriminatelj’. Nor are all pains to be 
aA'oided, although pain is ahvays an eAuI, and alien 
(oKKdrpiov) to our constitution, for their after-effects 
may be salutary. It is necessary, before acting, 
to measure or Aveigh the consequences, pleasurable 
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and painful, one against the other. Beason will 
choose and avoid, upon a sober calculation of the 
maximum pleasure attainable, after subtracting 
whatever pain is involved in and consequent upon 
its attainment. 

(c) The virtues . — To the end thus defined, the 
virtues are related as indispensable means. No 
one can live pleasantly Avho does not live prudently, 
honourably, and justly; and, conversely, no one 
who lives prudently, honourably, and justly can 
fail to live pleasantly. At the same time, apart 
from this relation to the end, the virtues ai-e worth- 
less ; and Epicurus was not slow to ridicule the 
absolute and unconditional value which the Stoics 
claimed for morality {»faX6r, honestum) as an end in 
itself. If this morality has nothing to do with 

E leasure, what, he asks, can it stand for, unless it 
e the object of poMlar applause (popnlari fama 
gloriosumi Cic. deFin. ii. 15, 48, fr. C9 [Usener])? 
It was easy for him to show the utility of three of 
the cardinal virtues. Prudence {(pptvnai^), the root 
of all the other virtues, teaches what is to ho 
sought and what to he avoided ; Temperance 
(iyupdreia), that we must not bo seduced from a 
prudent choice by the bait of a pleasure knoum 
to entail painful consequences. The function of 
Courage is to keep us firm against those fears of 
the gods, of death, and of pain which (pp6rti<Tts has 
proved to be groundless. But the case is dilFerent 
with the social virtue of Justice, and the duties 
which by it a man owes to his neighbours. IIow 
are we to prove that honesty is the best policy? 
How can disinterested conduct be justified in a 
system which makes self-love the mother of all 
virtues? Eor, if it is a psychological truth that 
all men by instinct and reason pursue tiieir o\vn 

E leasure and avoid their own pain, all duties must 
e self-regarding. The egoistic efibrt of every 
individual competes with that of every other. 
Again, what makes actions just, and wliy does 
l^icurus enjoin obedience to the rules of justice? 
He holds that injustice is not in itself an evil, and 
that, in the state of nature, man was predatory. 
But he is no longer in the state of nature; 
Epicurus, like Hobbes and Hume, assumed a social 
compact, which, once made, is ever afterwards 
binding. But why should the ■wise man observe 
this compact if he find secret injustice pleasant and 
profitable ? Because he can never be sure that he 
will not be found out. If he escapes detection by 
his fellow-men, there remains the fear of Divine 
vengeance, Avhich, even if groundless, does more to 
disturb man’s peace of mmd than the fruits of in- 
justice to promote it. That such motives do not 
weigh Avith criminals is iiTelevant ; Ave are dealing 
noAV Avith the Avise and prudent man. In his 
judgment, compliance Avith the demands of justice, 
honour, and equity is a small price to pay for a 
pleasant life, or rather a moderate premium to 
ensure it. As things are, through justice and 
equity Ave gain the goodAAulI, love, and support of 
our felloAV-men, Avhich contribute so much to make 
us happy. Thus Epicurus first stated the utili- 
tarian defence of justice. Its rules are AAusely 
framed to procure for each the maximum of 
pleasure, to adjust conflicting interests Avith the 
minimum of friction ; but, if all men Avere shreAvd 
enough to see this and piofit by it, laAvs Avould no 
longer be needed. Their present function is rather 
to protect the wise from suffering injustice than to 
deter them from committing it. 

{d) Friendship . — Whereas the Stoics saw in 
justice and philanthropy the bonds AA'hich hold 
society together, Epicurus augured the happiest 
results from the voluntai’y association of friends. 
We must make friends, as Ave must obey the laws, 
because without them Ave cannot live safely and 
fearlessly, and therefore cannot live pleasantly. 


We promote our OAvn happiness by conferrins 
benefits on our friends ; it is SAveeter to give than 
to receive [rb cD noittv ijdtbr tan rov eZ fiayetv 
Plut. ‘non posse suaAuter vivi secundum E.’: Ig’ 
p. 1097a, fr. 644 [Usener]), When an admission 
apparently so compromising to egoism is once 
made, it is easily pushed further ; it is, therefore 
not surprising to be told that Ave should make 
sacrifices for friends, and even undergo the greatest 
hardships on tlieir behalf. In all ages the school 
Avas famous for the devoted friendships of Avhich it 
could boast. 

10 . Fate and free will.— The epistle to Menoecens 
closes Avith the lofty claim that the man Avho fob 
loAA's its precepts Avill live the life of a god upon 
earth. At every moment the pleasures he enjoys 
far outAveigh his pains ; his future is secure ; even 
on the rack he AA'ill bo happy ; give him bread and 
Avater, and he Avill not fall short of Zeus in enjoy- 
ment. The Stoics made promises no less ex- 
travagant, and Epicurus could not afford to he 
outdone by his rivals. But he differed from them 
fundamentally in his vioAv of the future. The 
Stoics retained the doctrine of natural necessity as 
laid down by Democritus, that all events are 
equally determined, and linked together in one 
unending series of causes and effects; that the 
future is thus inevitably fixed, and could con- 
ceivably be foretold Avith complete accuracy at any 
point in the series. Epicunis rebelled against this 
doctrine. The past, he admitted, aa’os determined, 
but not the future. So tenacious aa'os he of this 
distinction, that he AA’ould not alloAV the validity of 
a disjunctive proposition relating to the future, 
such as; ‘Hermarchus aaiU either be alive or not 
alive to-morroAv.’ He AA'as afraid (Cic, de Fate, x. 
21, fr. 376 [Usener]) that in granting this he would 
be granting by implication that all_ events are 
necessarily determined. His oaati vieAV is that 
some things happen by chance, and some are due 
to human agency (ft 8t airb rbxvh 8. ot vap’ ijpSs: 
Diog. Laert. x. 133, p. 65 [Usener]), Avhere the 
context shoAVS that drd rbx>?f and rrap' vhas must 
imply some sort of spontaneity and free Avill. This 
is a fiirect denial of Leucippus’ maxim, ovdh xjnipa, 
pd.Tiji' ytveTai. With pointed allusion to Leucippus 
and Democritus, Epicurus exclaims that it Avemd 
be better to believe the tales about the gods than 
to become the slaves of the inexorable Fate of the 
physicists {tird Kpeirrov JjU np trepl Oeuv pidip Kara- 
KoKovOeiv fj tS>v ipvaiKtiv elfiap/itvp SovXeieiv : ib. 134, 
p. 65 [Usener]). To AA’hat limitations this doctnne 
of contingency Avas subject is not knoAvn ; but it is 
very improbable that, it Avas carried as far as 
Guyau {La Morale d'Epic, ch. ii.) supposed. See 
also L-dcketius. 
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EPIPHANY.— This is the name usually given 
to the Christian feast held on January 6th, in 
early history of the feast is obscure, but it certaimy 
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was generally observed by A.D. 325,_ and ■was 
robiibly not yet universal in 311. This is shouTi 
y the evidence of the Arians and the Donatists. 
llie Arians appear to have celebrated the feast, 
for Greg. Naz. says that in 372 the Arian Enijperor 
Valens visited the chiu’ch at Caesarea in Cappacfocia, 
and shared in the Epiphany feast.^ Considering 
the intensity of feeling between Arians and 
Orthodo.v, it is extremely improbable that either 
party would have accepted a least which had been 
introduced by the other (cf. also Usener, ‘Weih- 
naohtsfest,’ p. 192 f.). Thus it is probable that the 
Epiphany feast belonged to the services of the 
imdivided Church, and, therefore, must have been 
introduced before 325. On the other hand, it can 
scarcely liave been universal before 311, when the 
Donatists broke away from the Church ; for 
Augustine in preaching about the Epiphany com- 
plained that the Donatists did not celebrate it.® 
It is not probable that the Donatists abandoned 
any established Christian custom, and it seems, 
therefore, to be almost certain that the Epiphany 
was introduced after their schism ; but, of course, 
the proof is stringent for Africa only ; and, although 
it justifies the view that the feast was not generally 
observed before 311, it does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that it was celebrated in some churches 
at an earlier period. This possibility is, indeed, 
turned to certainty by a reference to the Epiphany 
in the Martyrium of Philip of Heraclea (t 304), 
and by the statement in Ammianus that, when 
Julian was in Vienne in Gaul, he visited the church 
at the Epiphany.® 

Some uTiters have quoted the homily of Hippo- 
lytus, eh ra &yia. Bcoipdpia, as a proof that the Epi- 
phany existed in Rome in the middle of the 3rd cent. ; 
but this evidence must probably be abandoned. It 
is very doubtful whether this tract belongs either 
to Hippolytus, to the West, or to the 3rd centuiy. 
Internal evidence shows that it was more probably 
a sermon delivered at the baptism of some distin- 
guished person in the Eastern Church, and probably 
in the 4tii century. It may have been at the feast 
of the Epiphany ; this is probable not only on 
internal evidence but also because the Epiphany 
was a favourite day for baptism.^ 

Still earlier is the evidence of Clem. Alex., who 
states that the Basilidians observed the feast of 
the Baptism on Jan. 6,“ but his words seem 
distinctly to imply that the feast was not observed 
in Catholic cirdes. The evidence for the celebra- 
tion of the feast among Gnostics is, therefore, 
about a century earlier than that for its existence 
among Catholics, 

As was shown in art. Christjias, it is certain 
that in the East Jan. 6 was the feast of the 
Natinty as well as that of the Baptism, and it is 
probable, though not quite so certain, that the 
same is true of the West. But in the 4th and 5th 
centuries Dec. 25 was gradually adopted as the 
fcMt of the Nativity, and ultimately became 
vmiversal, except in Armenia. 

The history of the feast on Jan. 6 after the 

^ yap TO Itpov rl(rt\0uiV fiera trao-rjT rrji Trept avrhv Sopvdopta^, 

iji* yap ^p.tpa twv ’ETritf)avii«jv koX Kai tov Xaov 

oiVritjs at^ocriouTai tvaaty (Oreff. Kaz. Or, 
xliil. fi2 (1. S0S», ed. Boned )). 

- ‘ Merito istum diem nunquam nobiscum Imerctioi Donatistne 
celchrare voluerunt, quia neo unitatem amnnt, nco oriental! 
cccle'ine, qua ajiparuit ilia Stella, communicant ; nos autcm 
manitestationem domini et sal^atoris nostri lesu Christi, qua 
primitias (tentium delibavit, in unitatc gentium celebremus' 
(Aug. Serm. "02, 2 [v. OlSc]). 

® ' Feriarum die quam oelebrantes mense ianuario Christian! 
Epipbania diotitant’ (Ammianus, xai. 2. B) 

* See H. Acbelis, rc xvi. 4, p. 210 ff. ; P. BatilTol, ilB, 1S9S, 
p. 119 ff, ; N. Bouwetsch, in PJtE^ viii. ISO ; Harnack, Chronol. 
ii.217!. 

^ ® 01 fie ttiri) BaffiAetfiov Kat too PairriV/iaTOT avrov ttjo qjafipao 
eopTQ^ootri, rpofiiaoviCTepeooi'TeT aia-yowo-ei , . . rTjv Trei'rtKaiSeKaTrjp 
TOO Tl'St pijt'of. Til er fi* ao T7]r ei fiejcaTqo too aoTOO fiTjyos [t.e. Jan. 
6 or Jan. 10] (Strom, i. 21). 


acceptance of Dec. 25 for the Nativity is not quite 
the same in the East as in the West. In the East 
it remained the feast of the Baptism, as may bo 
seen, apart from the liturgical arrangements for 
the day, from the sermons of the Eastern Church 
Fathers, and from the hymns. But in the West 
it came to be chiefly associated with the visit of 
the Magi to Bethlehem, though the conne.xion 
with the Baptism was never entirely forgotten ; in 
addition to tliis, the miracle of Cana was associated 
with the feast, and later there was a tendency to 
regard it as a celebration of all manifestations of 
the Divine nature of Christ. 

So far there is no doubt. The problems which 
arise are : (1) Was Jan. 6 originally a feast of two 
distinct events, the Nativity and the Baptism, or oi 
one only ; and if the latter, what was the course 
of its development ? (2) Why was Jan. _6 chosen 
as a special feast, apart from the question as to 
which event was celebrated on it ? 

I. The original character of the feast of Jan. 6 
and its modification. — There is no sufficient evidence 
to justify a confident answer to this question. 
What is clear is that in the 4th cent., in Con- 
stantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and probably 
elsewhere, before Dec. 25 was accepted as the date 
of the Nativity, Jan. 6 was observed as the feast 
both of the Nativity and of the Baptism. Jerusalem 
ofl'ers a possible exception. Here it is quite plain, 
from the evidence of Silvia, that Jan. 6 was a feast 
of the Nativity ; it is less certain whether it was 
also a feast of the Baptism. The researches of 
F. C. Conybeare (at present unpublished) tend to 
show that the Armenian rites, which combine the 
Baptism and the Nativitv, represent a combination 
of a Jerusalem rite celebrating the Nativity, and 
a Greek (Alexandrian, or Antiochene?) rite cele- 
brating the Baptism. 

Now, it is tolerably plain that in connexion 
with the doctrinal controversies of the 4th and 
5th centuries there was a tendencj^ to empha- 
size the Nativity and distinguish it from the 
Baptism, and that this was one of the reasons 
which led to the establishment and exaltation of 
a separate feast on Dec. 26. To go farther is 
difficult. The points Avhich stand out are that in 
the West the feast came to be connected with the 
Magi, and that Jerusalem, which, if we are to 
trust Macarius, had originally celebrated the 
Baptism on Jan. 6, partially or completely changed 
the character of the feast and connected it with 
the Nativity. So for did this go that Epiphanius 
not only maintains that Jan. 6 is the date of the 
Nativity, but says that a different date, Nov. 8, 
was that of the Baptism.* Obviously these changes 
Avere made because the Church Avas contending 
Avith some disputed doctrine concerning the Baptism 
of Christ, and desired to exclude it, or the danger 
of it, from the celebration of the Epiphany. The 
exact proof is difficult to obtain, in the absence of 
any direct statement; but there are enough in- 
direct allusions to shoAV that the danger Avas the 
doctrine that Jesus beciime Divine at the Baptism 
rather than at the Nativity, or that He obtained 
regeneration through baptism in the same manner 
as Christians. The evidence for this vieAV is too 
scattered to be pven in fuU. The following must 
serve as an indication of its character. 

Among the correspondence of Leo (440-481) there 
is a letter to the Sicilian bishops (no. 18), and it is 
clear from his protests that tnere Avas in Sicily a 
tendency to regard the baptism of Jesus as having 
conveyed the same grace to Him, and having borne 
the same import for Him, as the baptism of believers 

1 »cat <pojrTta^ ir Ttu 'Iop5a»T7 TOTafx^, tw rpiaKOOTc^ tret 
av^u ivtrapKov roxnecrri Kara Aiyirrriov? *A0v/: 

StoSeKarrjt irpb eiSuF Is’ocw^piniF (Pan^rion 61| ed. Dindorf. it. 
4S2ff.) 
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conveys to and bears for them. The vigour with 
which Leo protests shows that this doctrine existed 
in Sicily. It is also not improbable that a similar 
feeling underlies Pope Siricius’s letter to Himerius 
of Tairacon in 385, in which he protests against 
the custom of baptism at the Epiphany. More 
definite traces of this type of heresy may be found 
in various homilies on the Epiphany, among the 
Spuria of Augustine, Ambrose, and Maximus. In 
pseudo-Augustine 136, for instance, the writer 
says : ‘ Let us celebrate Christ’s baptism, keeping 
watch over our jjurity j because this is the 
regeneration of Christ and a strengthening of our 
faith.’ It is difficult to define its exact limits, but 
there is no doubt that the view, ultimately derived 
from early Adoptianist sources, lingered on for a 
long time, that J esus was in some sense regenerate, 
or even that He became Christ, in the Baptism, 
and that this heresy necessitated the efforts of the 
Church so to hanale the feast that its heretical 
explanation should be excluded. Hence, especially 
in the genuine homilies of Augustine, the Epiphany 
is treated as pidmarily the celebration of the 
coming of the Magi, and not of the Baptism. 

2 . The original choice of Jan. 6. — The solution 
of this problem is unattainable at present. The 
fact which stands out is that the earliest evidence 
for the feast is that of the Basilidians. We have 
every reason for believing that these Gnostics were 
syncretistic in their methods, and this draws 
attention to a story in Epiphanins (Panarion 51) 
as to the feast which used to be held in Alexandria 
in the Koreion, or Temple of Kore, on Jan. 6. He 
says that on the eve of that day it was the custom 
to spend the night in singing and attending to the 
images of the gods. At dawn a descent was made 
to a crypt, and a wooden image was brought up, 
which had the sign of a cross, and a star of gold, 
marked on hands, knees, and head. This was 
carried round in procession, and then taken back 
to the crypt ; and it was said that this was done 
because ‘ the Maiden ’ had given bii th to ‘ the 
Aeon.’ With this may be compared the statement 
of Macrobius (i. 18. 9.) : 

‘ Sol uc parvulus videtur hiemali solstitio, qualem Aegyptu 
proferunt ex adjto die certa quod tunc brevissimo die vcluti 
parvus et infans videatur,’ 

and the statement in Cosmas Indicopleustes {PG 
xxxviii. 464) : 

ravrr]V ^ov exn-oAat ie ttjv fop-niv 'EAXTjvey KaS' 

iTi^ovVTO Kwra to ptco'OVUKTtov ev aSiirotv Ttortv viTct<Tepxpii.cvot 
oBev efidvTtS CKpa^oy • i] napBevas aSfet ifius. 

It is possible that Cosmas himself believes this to 
be Dec. 25, but, as he refers to Epiphanius, it is 
not improbable that it was really Jan. 6. In this 
connexion the usual name for the Epiphany in 
Greek, rniipa tQv (pdiruv, obtains a new importance 
(see further F. Cnmont, ‘Le Natalis Invicti,’ in 
CAIBL, 1911). The existence of a heathen feast 
of this kind would affbid ample explanation of the 
growth of a similar Christian feast, either by way 
of syncretism or of rivalry ; and a more or less 
Doeetic or Adoptianist form of Chiistianity would 
naturally regard the Baptism as the spiritual 
birth of Christ. 

Another line of possibility is contained in the 
constant connexion of Epiphany with the rite of 
‘Blessing the Waters.’ In the earliest Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Greek Epiphany rites there 
is a ceremony of consecrating water, usually that 
of the local river, for baptism. There is reason to 
think that this represents an originally pagan 
custom. According to Epiphanius {Panarion 51), 
there was in Alexandria a festival called OopsuffK 
(see F. Chabas, Le Calendrier des jours fastes et 
nifties dc Vann6e igyptiennc, Paris, 1870, ji. 69). 
This festival was oh Tybi 11 (Jan. 6), and it was 
the custom to draw water and store it becan«e of 
the especial merit which it then acquired. Aristides 


Ithetor in the 2nd cent, also mentions this custom 
though he does not specify the date. He also 
states that the water used to be exported for use 
abroad, and that — unlike all other water— it was 
supposed to improve with age, like wine {OraL ed 
Oxford, 1730, li. 573 [p. 341] and 612 [p. 361])' 
Epiphanius goes still further, and says (foe. cit.) 
that the water actually became wine; and he 
connects this fact with the celebration of the 
miracle of Cana at the Epiphany. It is also 
probable that this custom ivas not confined to 
Egypt or the Nile ; Epiphanius goes on to state 
that at that season many fountains turned to ivine. 
There was at Cibyra in Caria a fountain of this 
sort, and another at Gerasa in Arabia. Epiphanius 
had actually drunk of the fountain at Gibyra. In 
Borne libations were made by the priest of Isis 
with Nile water ; and Plutarch tells us that the 
water which used to be carried before the priests 
in procession was in some sense an effluence of the 
god himself (de Is. et Osir. 36 ; cf. also Clem. Alex. 
Strom, ed. Sylburg, p. 634). 

Behind all these customs there is probably 
(though it is scarcely susceptible of proof) an 
ancient belief to the effect that at the tmm of the 
year water was especially dangerous, owing to 
evil spirits ; and that it became propitious once 
more when the sun had begun clearly to lengthen 
his day. Even to the present day the Coptic 
calendar (published in 1878 at the Feluch Printing 
Office in Alexandria by A. Mourhs) issues a Avam- 
ing not to drink water from the river on Tybi 5 
(and it is better not to do so a Avhole month 
previously), but on Tybi 9 the blessing of Heaven 
descends on the river. ^ 

Probably nothing Avill in the end throw so much 
light on the origin of the Epiphany feast, and also 
on that of Baptism, as a general study of the 
primitive belief of the connexion betAveen AA'ater, 
the spirit world, and the cycle of the sun, 
Lttbratorb. — H. Usener, Rehgionsgesehichll. Untersueh- 
ungen, i. ‘Das Weihnachtsfest,’ Bonn, 18S9, 21010; P. ae 
Lagardc, Mttlheilungen, Gottingen, 1884-91, iv.Zllfl. There is 
a valuable article in PJRJE^ v. 414-417 by Caspari; but much 
more may be expected if, or when, Conybeare’s collection ol 
material is published. KUtSOPP LAKE. 


EPISCOPACY. —The term ‘episcopacy’ is 
used in the present article to denote that system 
of the Church in which bishops (in the ordinary 
modem sense of the Avord ‘ bishop ’) fill the offices 
on which the continued life of the Church depends. 

I. New Testament. — In the NT the AA’ord 
‘bishop’ (iTrlaKOTTos) is used to denote the same 
officer as the word ‘presbyter’ (TrpfirySih-fpos). See 
Tit 1®"^, Avhere Paul, in directing Titus to appoint 
presbyters in every city, and describing those Avho 
are fit to be presbyters, says : ‘ For one Avho is a 
bishop must be blameless, as God’s steAvard,’ thus 
using the Avord ‘ bishop ’ to apply to the person avIio 
has been called ‘presbyter’ immediately before; 
Ph H, 1 Ti 3*'^®, AA'here bishops and deacons are 
mentioned side by side Avithout any reference to 
presbyters, and Avhere the passages aa-ouW ^ 
demand some mention of the presbyters if they 
AA'ere different from the bishops ; Ac 20’^' , aa here 
those desciibed in the narrative as the presbytere 
of the church are addressed by Paul as bishops (ci. 
also 1 P 5>-®in TB and BV text, Avliere ‘exercis- 
ing the office of bishop ’ — ima-KOTrovvres — is useti lo 
those aaIio are addressed as presbyters; but 
and WH omit). A comparison of these ^ 

alloids adequate eAudence that in the tii 
terms ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ are used ’hteD 
changeably." The use of the Avord ‘bishop i 

1 Omng to the change of calendar, the 
months is non (lifTerent; and T>bi 9= Jan. 16, hut this is, 
Avere, onlj a modem accident. , _ , „hc 

- Against this, see von AVeizsacker (ii. 320 -^, Eng. tr.f, 
distingui'^hes the t'rms ; and Ilort (pp. 190-194), "ho regr 
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the NT then does not itself denote the existence 
of episcopacy in NT times. 

It remains to inq^uire whether there are other 
indications to show that episcopacy existed. Of 
such indications there are the followng; (1) the 
position and work of the Apostles ; (2) tlie sugges- 
tions about the position of Janies, the Loid’s 
‘brother,’ at Jerusalem: see Ac 12", where Peter 
directs that his release from prison be announced 
to ‘James and to the brethren’; 15"-^®, where 
James appears to be represented as having pre- 
sided at the Council of Jerusalem;^ 2P®, where 
the statement about Paul, that he ‘ went in ’ ‘ unto 
James ; and all the presbyters were then present,’ 
shows that James was then presiding in the church 
at Jerusalem ; Gal 2^ where Paul, referring to 
Jerusalem, mentions James before Peter as well as 
before John, contrary to the usual order in the NT; 
(3) the rule of the Apostolic delegates Timothy 
and 'Titus at Ephesus and Crete : see the Pastoral 
Epistles, passim ; (4) the use of the laying on of 
hands as a link in the ministry by the original 
Apostles and Paul and the Apostolic delegate 
Timothy : see Ac C®, where the seven men of good 
report were ordained by the Apostles laying their 
hands on them with prayer ; 1 Ti 4", 2 Ti 1®- 
where Paul refers to Timothy having been ordained 
with the accompaniment of the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery (/leri iindtaem tuv 
ToS irpecrPtireplov), but by means of the laying on of 
his hands (3ii r^s tuv xetpuv you] 1 Ti 

6“, where Paul urges Timothy not to lay hands 
hastily on any one (5) tlie appointment of pres- 
byters by Paul and Barnabas in the churches of 
Asia Minor, whether, as analogy makes more prob- 
able, by the laying on of hands or by some other 
method : see Ac 14^. These indications point to 
the rule and the exercise of ordaining power on 
the part of officers of a higher order than the 
presbyters and corresponding to the bishops of 
later times.'* 

2 . Early Church. — There is very clear evidence 
that in Asia Minor the government of the Church 
was episcopal, and episcopacy was regarded as 
necessary from, at any rate, the beginning of the 
2nd century. Ignatius of Antioch, writing about 
the year 110, expresses himself in terms which im- 

a that he did not know of recognized Christian 
lies anywhere without bishops, and that he re- 
garded the latter as necessary to the existence of 
the Church. He says that, apart from bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, ‘ there is not even tlie 
name of a Church’ toutuv iKK\-pala 06 koK- 

eirat). He refers to the necessity of bishops, (1) 
that there may be a centre of unity for discipline 
and prayer, (2) that the bishop may be the repre- 
sentative of Christ and of God, aiid (3) that the 
Eucharist may be securely, and Baptism and other 
rites lawfully, administered. 

‘ Be careful, therefore, to observe one Eucharist . . . there is 
one altar, as there is one bishop together with the presbytery 
and the deacons my fellow-servants ' ; ‘ Let that be held to be 
a valid (/Stgac'a) Eucharist which is under the bishop or one to 
whom he ^ali have committed it ’ ; * It is not law f ul apart from 


the word ‘ bishop ’ not as denoting an office, but as simply mea: 
Ing generally one who is in a position of oversight. 

' Against this, see Hort, pp. 79-81. 

7 P. H. Chase, Confirmation in the Apostolic Age, Londo 
1909, pp. S5-41, with less probability interprets 2 Ti 16 7 as r 
lerriii" to Confirmation, not Ordination. 

6 With less probability this is interpreted as alluding to A 
solution, not Ordination, by O. J. Ellicott, tn loco ; Hort, pp. 21 
216 ; Chase, op. cit. p. 65. 

* Against this it has been maintained that the existence ar 
work of the prophets, or prophets and teachers, and especial 
the statements about them in 1 Cor. and the notice in Acts 
their laj ing hands on Paul and Barnabas at Antioch and sen 
mg them away on their missionary journey, show a ministi 
independent of anj thing corresponding to episcopal rule ar 
ordination both in its origin and in its work : for the prophet 
see Ac list 131 IS^i igs 216 10 , Ro I2b, 1 Co IH » 12i 11 . ss 
1 st s. 8 141 s. -- 4 . 39 ^ £pj, 228 35 411 , 1 Th 5t6 , 1 Ti 118 4 li. 


the bishop (ovk i^ov itrriv yvipts tov ima-Koirov) either to baptize 
or to hold a love-feast’ ; see Eph. 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 20; llagn. 2, 3, 
6 , 7, 13 ; Trail, 2, 3 ; Philad. 3, 4 ; Smj/m. 8. i 

Tcvvards the end of the 2nd cent., about the year 
185, the need of episcopal succession from the 
Apostles is emphasized by IrentBus in Gaul as a 
guarantee for the preservation of the truth; see 
adv. Hair. III. iii. 1. TJiere is like evidence from 
Africa in a passage from Tertullian, writing about 
the year 199 and referring to episcopal descent from 
the Apostles as affording the proof of the life of 
the Church : see de Proiscr. Hairet. 32. The ordi- 
nary belief of the 3rd cent, is expressed by St. 
Cyprian when he says : ‘Any one who is not with 
the bishop is not in the Church ’ (Ep. Ixvi. 8). 
The rites which lie behind the Canons of Hippohj- 
tns (Roman or African, 2nd or 3rd cent.), the 
Liturgical Prayers of Serapion (African, 4th cent. ), 
and the Apostolic Constitutions (Syrian, 4th cent.) 
contained a clear distinction between the offices of 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon. (For what may be 
a different element in the Canons of Hippolytus, 
see below.) As to Rome, the lists of the bishops 
of Rome afford weighty testimony to episcopal 
government, and to the episcopal government being 
that of a single bishop. The value of these lists 
has often been questioned ; but Bishop Lightfoot 
in his essay on the early Roman succession showed 
with great conclusiveness that there was really 
one (and not, as many had thought, more than 
one) tradition as to the early bishops of Rome, and 
that this tradition went back to the middle of the 
2nd century (see his Apostolic Fathers, I. i. [1890] 
201-345). A reference to ‘ Clement,’ to whom is 
entrusted the charge of sending to the foreign 
cities {srt/x^eis Iv KX^/ifvn sal Iv Tpairry' Ttyij/ei oOv 
Kh’buvs sis ris TrdXets, iKelvip yap ivirtTpairrai), in 
the Shepherd of Hennas, a Roman document of 
the end of the 1st cent, or of the middle of the 
2nd, may allude to a bishop as chief ruler at Rome 
{Vis. ii. 4 (3)). The lists of bishops of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria given by Eusebius may 
also be mentioned. They have much less author- 
ity than the list of the bishops of Rome, but have 
some importance ; and the evidence of the Antioch- 
ene list is corroborated by the testimony in the 
Epistles of St. Ignatius (see the lists collected 
from the Ecclesiastical History and Chronicle of 
Eusebius by McGiffert in his tr. of Eusebius in 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, p. 402). 

If the evidence which has so far been mentioned 
stood alone, it would hardly be possible for any 
scholars to hold an opinion other than that episco- 
pacy was the form of Church government in Rome 
and tliroughout the West as well as in Asia Minor 
from the earliest times. A different opinion, how- 
ever, has been based on other evidence and linked 
with the references to the ‘prophets’ in the NT 
already alluded to. In the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, a Syrian or Alexandrian document of the 
1st or 2nd cent., probably composed for Christian 
use on the basis of a Jewish manual, the prophets 
fill an important place. A true prophet is said 
to ‘speak m the Spirit,’ and to ‘have the ways of 
the Lord.’ The prophets are called ‘your chief 
priests’ in connexion with the reception of first- 
fruits — a phrase which suggests a comparison be- 
tween the position occupied by the prophets among 
Christians and that occupied by the priests among 
the Jews. The local ministers are described as 
‘bishops’ (t.e. presbyters, as in the NT) and 
deacons ; an indication of their dignity is that 
‘they perform the service (XeiToupyouai . . . tijv 
\etTovpylav) of the prophets and teachers,’ and that 
they are ‘your honourable men along with the 

J Ignatius does not, it may be well to notice, specify the 
method by means of which the bishop receives his office. Ho 
save nothing about succession, and be does not mention the 
la} ing on of hands. 
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prophets and teachers.’ Instruction is given that 
the prophets are to he allowed to ‘offer thanks- 
giving as much as they desire’ (ei5xaptoTeti» &aa. 
BiXovaiv ) — a phrase which probably means to cele- 
brate the Eucharist at such length and with such 
forms as they wish (cf. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 67 ; 
Const. Ap. viii. 12). There is no indication that 
the local minist^ of ‘bishops’ and deacons was 
ordained by a higher order as well as chosen by 
the people ; and there is nothing to show whether 
the prophets were or were not ordained. Some 
writers Jiold that this silence is a proof that tliero 
was no ordination in either case, but in connexion 
■with such matters the incomplete and fragmentary 
character of the book must be borne in mind 
{Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, x. 7, xi. 3-12, 
xiii., XV. 1, 2, xvi. 3). The Shepherd of Hermas 
contains instruction how to distinguish a true 
from a false prophet by the observation of char- 
acter ; but does not show whether the propliet was 
in any way appointed to his office {Mand. xi.). 
Prophets held a prominent place in the Montanist 
movement which oegan from Phrygia in the second 
half of the 2nd cent. ; and the Montanists main- 
tained that the prophets and spiritual persons 

E ossessed the powers whicli were wrongly claimed 
y the officials of the Church. For instance, Ter- 
tullian in his Montanist days ivrites ; ‘ The Clmrch 
will indeed forgive sins ; but it will be the Church 
the Spirit by means of a spiritual man, not the 
Church the number of the bishops’ {de Pud. 21). 
It is a theory of some -writers that in this respect 
the Montanists preserved the original tradition of 
the Church. 

With the references to the prophets in the NT 
and the later evidence from the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, Hermas, and the Montanists, the 
privileges ascribed to the ‘confessors’ in some 
quarters have been associated by writers who hold 
that the original constitution of the Church was 
not episcopal, A study of the Church Orders 
brings out the existence and alteration of a pro- 
■vision that a confessor might be accounted a pres- 
byter without receiving ordination. The Canons 
of Eippolyhis enact that one ivho has been tortured 
for the faith is to be regarded as a presbyter with- 
out ordination by the bishop if he is a freeman, 
and that if he is a slave he must be ordained, but 
the bishop is to omit the part of the prayer which 
relates to the Holy Ghost. A confessor who has 
not suffered torture must be ordained if he is to 
become a presbyter ; and no one can become a 
bishop without ordination even if he had been 
tortured for the faith (canons 43-45 in Achelis, 
Canones Hippolyti, 1891). The later Egyptian 
Church Order contains confused and inconsistent 
statements, which show traces of a similar pro- 
•dsion to that in the Canons of Hippolytus as -well 
as of its reversal (canons 24, 25, 54, 55 of the 
Ethiopic text; and canons 34, 67 of the Saidio 
text in Homer, The Statutes of the Apostles, 1904). 
The Apostolic Constitution's prohibit a confessor 
from acting as a bishop or presbyter or deacon 
unless he has been ordained (viii. 23). A simUar 
line of thought to that indicated by the allowance 
of this privilege to the confessors may have under- 
lain the claim made at Carthage in the 3rd cent, 
that those who had suffered peraecution and tor- 
ture and danger of death for the sake of the faith 
might re-admit to communion Christians who had 
apostatized (see, e.g., Cyprian, Ep. xv. xvi.). 

With this group of evidence may be taken an 
obscure sentence in the Canons of Hippolytus 
which occurs in the description of the rite of 
consecrating a bishop, a canon of the Council of 
Ancyra of 314, some alleged instances of ordination 
by presbyters, and statements about the Church 
of Alexandria, The sentence in the Canons of 


Hippolytus, ‘Then, from among the bishops and 
presb3d;ers let one be chosen who is to lay his hand 
on his head and pray, saying,’ has been thonght to 
form part of the older strata incorporated in the 
present text of the Canons, and to embody a 
primitive custom, according to which ordination 
was not restricted to bishops prior to the clear 
distinction between bishops and presbyters already 
mentioned, and to the regulation by which the 
power of ordaining is explicitly said not to be 
committed to presnyters {Canons of Hippolytus, 
30-32). The thirteenth canon of Ancyra, according 
to the text adopted by J. B. Lightfoot and as trans- 
lated by him {Fhilippians, pp. 232, 233), enacts 
that ‘it be not allowed to country-bishops (xwpm- 
(T/cdirots) to ordain presbyters or deacons, or even 
to city-presbyters {prfil •Kpsa-^vripois r-AXewi), except 
permission be given in each parish {iv kdsrs 
jrapoody) by the bishop in writing’ — an enactment 
which has been understood to mean that episcopal 
ordination can in some cases be dispensed with, if 
there is episcopal sanction, which on such an in- 
terpretation would testify to episcopal government 
as a fact, but would imply that no necessity for 
episcopal ordination exists as a matter of prin- 
ciple. To the present -writer the true text and 
translation of the canon appear to be: ‘Country 
bishops may not ordain presbyters or deacons, 
no, nor town presbyters either {yySi nparpm-ipm 
udXebis), Avithout the Avritten consent of the bishop, 
in another diocese {ir irtpg. irapoody ),’ ^ The alleged 
instances of ordination by presbyters of Felicissimus 
in the West in the middle of the 3rd cent, by the 
presbyter Novatus (Cyprian, Ep. lii. 2), of Daniel 
in the East in the 4th cent, by the abbot Paph- 
nntius (Cassian, Coni. iv. 1), and of St, Aidan in 
the 7th cent, by the abbot and monks of Iona 
(Bede, HE iii, 5) are probably all cases in Avhich 
the phrases ‘appointed ’(cons^f^iw'i), ‘made’(/eccrai) 
a deacon, ‘ Avas preferred {est prcelectus) to the 
office of deacon,’ ‘he promoted {provexit) him te 
the honour of the presbyterate,’ ‘ ordaining {ordu 
nantes) him,’ refer not to the act of ordination but 
to the making of arrangements for that act. As 
regards Alexandria there is a series of statements 
which need careful consideration. Jerome, after 
speaking of the identity, according to his theory, 
of bishops and presbyters, proceeds : 

‘ AVhen afterwards one was chosen to preside over the rest, 
this was done as a remedy for schism, and to prevent one mni- 
vidual from rending the Church of Christ by ‘drawing it W 
himself. For even at Alexandria, from the time of JIarK tne 
Evangelist to the episcopates of Heraclas and Dionysius, tne 
presbyters used always to appoint as bishop one chraen oi^i 
their number, and placed on a higher grade, as if an army 
should make a commander, or as if deacons should choose one 
of themselves whom they know to be diligent, and n™ 
archdeacon. For, with the exception of ordaining, what oocs 
a bishop do which a presbyter does not ? ’ (Ep. crivi. 1;. 

In a letter Avritten by Severus, the Monojiuysiw 
Patriarch of Alexandria betAveen 518 and 538, it 
is said that formerly at Alexandria the b^nop 
Avas appointed by the presbyters, and that it is uy 
a later custom that his solemn institution has 
come to be performed by the hand of bishops (see 
E. W. Brooks, in JThh ii, [1901] 612, 613). 
the collection Apophthegms of the Fathers, 

Avhioli are probably as old as the second halt o 
the 4th cent., ‘certain heretics’ are said to hav 
abused the Archbishop of Alexandria ‘ as 
received bis ordination from presbyters (AphP"' 
thegm. Patrum, 78, in PC Ixv. 341). The 10th cent. 
Avriter Sa'id lim al-Batriq, the Melkite or Uniat 
Patriarch of Alexandria, who_ took the naine 
Entychius, gives a circumstantial account that 
‘the Evangelist Mark appointed, together with 
Patriarch, twelve presbyters to be with the of 

when the patriarchate was vacant, they should , j i-y 

the twelve presbyters, and that the other eleven sho _ 

1 See B. B. Backham, in Stadia Biblica et 
149, 187-193 ; cl. Kouth, Jiel. Sac.^, 1846-8, ir. 121, 144-161- 
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their bands on his bend and bless him and make him patriarch, 
and afterwards shouid choose some eminent man and make 
him presbyter ■with themselres in the place of him ■who had 
been made patriarch, so that they might always thus he twelve,’ 
and adds that this custom was changed for the 
later custom in the time of the Patriarch Alex- 
ander in the first half of the 4th cent. {Annals in 
FG cxi. 982 [Lat. tr.] ; Arab, text of the treatise 
in Pocock’s ed., Oxf. 1658 ; and of this passage in 
Selden, Eutychii Mgyptii Orig., Lond. 1642). 

None of this evidence appears to the present 
writer to counterbalance the testimony which 
indicates that episcopacy was part of the ordinary 
system in the Church from the first. It is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles ; and it is very questionable what 
inferences can rightly be drawn from its silence. 
Apart from a comparison with the Teaching, no 
conclusions contrary to episcopacy could be derived 
from the references to the prophets in Shepherd 
of Hennas. The general history of the Church in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries does not support the 
opinion that the Montanists retained a survival of 
the original tradition. The privileges allowed to 
the confessors seem to have been merely an out- 
come of the exaggerated value which was some- 
times attached to suffeiings on behalf of the faith. 
If the text and translation of the canon of Ancyra 
are as already suggested, the canon does not allow 
of ordination by any except bishops, hut is simply 
a disciplinary measure designed to prevent the 
bishops appointed to supervise the Christians in 
counfry districts from encroaching on the rights of 
the diocesan bishops. The alleged instances of 
ordination by others than bishops do not, in the 
light of the consideration which has been already 
urged, bear examination. The case of the Church 
at Alexandria is much more important than the 
others. But here there is great doubt about the 
facts. In the midst of his statement on the equal- 
ity of bishops and presbyters, Jerome, by intro- 
ducing the sentence, ‘With the exception of 
ordaining, what does a bishop do which a pres- 
byter does not ? ’ appears to restrict ordination to 
bishops ; for it is hardly an adequate interpreta- 
tion of his 'words to suppose that they merely 
indicate the practice which had come to be in his 
time, and are not in any way an assertion of a 
principle. Eutychius, apart from corroboiation of 
his statements, is not regarded by any one as a 
trust-worthy authority. It is not unlikely that 
the whole story arose out of Arian slanders against 
Athanasius, who is knoivn to have been episcopally 
ordained ; and it may be observed that Origen, 
who had plenty of opportunity for knoiving the 
facts about Alexandria, does not shoiv that he 
was acquainted with any such method of appoint- 
ing the patriarch as Eutychius mentions.^ 

The state of things at Rome and Corinth at the 
end of the 1st cent, and in the first half of the 2nd 
cent, needs separate consideration. The epistle 
of Clement of liome to the Corinthians, written 
about the year 95, lays strong stress on succession 
from the Apostles as a part of the ordered system 
of the Church. The ministry, says Clement, is 
from the Apostles, and so, through the Apostles, 
from Christ, and, through Christ, from God. His 
epistle does not afford any clear evidence whether he 
regarded this Apostolical succession as necessarily 
preserved by means of bishops. The word ‘ bishop ’ 
IS used in it, as in the NT, to denote the same per- 
sons as the presbyters. The presbyters are spoken 
of as filling posts of authority at Corinth. It is 
not clear whether these were the posts of chief 
authority. In two passages (3, 6) there is a doubt 
as to the meaning of the words ‘ rulers ’ {ijyoipevoi, 

J See a note by Bishop Gore in JThSt iii. (1902] 278-2S2 ; 
ct. 0. H. Turner, in Cambridge Medieval Hutory, vol. i. [1011] 
p. ICO 1. 


irpoijyoilpEvoi) and 7r/)e(r/3i>Tepoi,and in another passage 
(3-5) there is a doubt about the meaning of the 
phrase ‘men of account’ {ik\6yifioi &v5pes). Of 
these passages taken by themselves there are three 
possible interpretations. (1) The phrases ‘rulers’ 
and ‘ men of account ’ are used in a specific sense 
to denote the holders of a specific office ; the word 
irpeapirepoi in chs. 3, 6 denotes the presbyters and 
not simply older men ; it follows that the ‘ rulers ’ 
held an office superior to the presbyters, corre- 
sponding to that of diocesan bishops. (2) The 
phrases ‘ rulers’ and ‘ men of account’ are not used 
in a specific sense, but are simply synonyms for 
the presbyters ; the word rrpea-pin-epoi in chs. 3, 6 
denotes older men, not the presbyters ; it follows 
that the presbyters held the highest rank in the 
ministry at Corinth and ruled the Church theie, 
but there is no reason to suppose that they had 
not been ordained in such a way as to receive the 
episcopal powers which in Asia Minor and at a 
later time in the West were limited to the diocesan 
bishops. (3) The presbyters held the highest rank 
and exercised the chief rule, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were ordained in any different 
method from the presbyters of later times. A 
like question arises about Rome in connexion with 
the Shepherd of Hermas. Alluding to a past 
generation, Hermas speaks of apostles, bishops, 
teachers, deacons. In referring to the ministry of 
the present, Hermas mentions deacons, presbyters, 
bishops (about whom nothing shows whether they 
are to be identified w’ith the presbyters, as in the 
NT and St. Clement of Rome, or to be distin- 
guished from them), prophets appaiently itinerant, 
‘rulers of the Church’ (ol Trporiyoip.evoi Tys isKht]- 
<rfaj), and Clement {Vis. ii. 2 (6), 4 (2), (3), iii. 5 (1), 
9 (7), Mand. xi. 7, Sim. ix. 25, 26 (2), 27 (1), (2)). 
Apart from the reference to Clement, which has 
already been mentioned, there is the same doubt 
as in the epistle of Clement of Rome whether the 
‘ rulers of the Church ’ are to be identified with 
the presbyters or to be distinguished from them. 
The presbyters are said to preside over the Chuich 
(t£)v rrpeffPvrlpuv rOv npoiaTafityuv Tijs 4KK\riirlas) ; and 
the ‘ occupants of the chief seats’ {rots TrpuTOKaBe- 
Bplrais) are either identified with or closely associ- 
ated with the ‘ rulers of the Church.’ Here again 
there are three possible interpretations; (1) there 
are three groups of officers, Clement the bishop, 
the ‘rulers’ as a special class under him, the 
resbyters ; (2) there are two groups, Clement the 
ishop, and the presbyters also called ‘ rulers ’ ; 
(3) there is one group only, described as presbyters 
or ns ‘ rulers,’ of whom Clement was in the chief 
place as the presiding presbyter, but was not the 
holder of any different office from the rest. It 
is piobable that decisions in regard to the inter- 
pretations to be placed on the epistle of Clement 
and the Shepherd of Hermas concerning this matter 
mil be largely influenced by -views of the evidence 
as a whole ; and that in forming this general -view 
the determining factor wDl be the importance 
attached to the list of the bishops of Rome as 
indicating a succession of single bishops at Rome 
from the first on the one hand, or to the position 
of the prophets regarded as a ministry independent 
of official rule on the other hand. 

3. Later times. — It is clear that from the 
middle of the 2nd cent, onwards the settled system 
of the Church was episcopal, and the episcopacy 
that of a single bishop, everywhere (on the theory 
of an exception at Alexandria, see above), and that 
this was the case at Rome and in the West as well 
as in Asia Minor and the East. Episcopacy and 
the rule of a single bishop then remained as the 
constant and universal tradition until the 16th 
cent., when the need of it was challenged in some 
quarters, and considerable bodies of Christians 
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who were without episcopal government gradually 
grew in numbers and in importance. The existing 
state of affairs is the outcome of influences derived 
from the pre-Eeformation tradition and of new 
influences which arose in the course of the Ee- 
formation. In the churches of the East, episcopacy 
is regarded as of Divine origin, and as the Divinely 
appointed means for the preservation and rule of 
the Cliurch and the transmission of sacramental 
grace, and as essential in those who ordain. In 
the Church of Eome, bishops are held to be of 
Divine institution and appointment, and are the 
only ministers of ordination. Their position as 
rulers has been greatly modified by the claims and 
practice of the Popes. It has been much disputed 
whether the episcopate is a distinct order from the 
priesthood or only an extension of it. Most of 
the great schoolmen, including Aquinas (Se 7 it. iv. 
xxiv. 3 ; Sum. Theol. Suppl. xi. 5), but not Duns 
Scotus (Sent. rv. xxv. 1, 2 ad 3), held that it is 
not a distinct order. The Council of Trent, while 
asserting that the hierarchy is Divinely instituted 
and consists of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
and that bishops are superior to presbyters and 
have the power of confirming and ordaining, and 
that the power of bishops is not common to them 
with the presbyters, was careful not to make any 
decision on this disputed point (Sess. xxiii. can. 
6, 7). Of late years the prevailing opinion has 
been that the ^iscopate is a distinct order. In 
the Church of England great care has been taken 
to prevent the ministrations of any ministers who 
are not episcopally ordained, and it is declared 
that ‘from the Apostles’ time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ’s Church, 
bishops, priests, and deacons’ (preface to the 
ordinal) ; nut the phraseology used in the twenty- 
third Article of Eeligion, by not defining ‘ men 
who have public authority given unto them in the 
conOTegation to call and send ministers into the 
Lord’s vineyard,’ stops short of requiring an 
opinion that in the abstract episcopacy is necessary 
to the maintenance of the ministiy. Anglican 
divines have agreed that episcopacy is right ; they 
have differed in the degree of emphasis with which 
they have asserted this ; and they have not been 
agreed on the question whether episcopacy is actu- 
ally necessary to a valid ministry as v’ell as the 
proper means of conferring it. The German and 
Swiss Old Catholics and the Old Episcopal (popu- 
larly known as ‘ Jansenist’) Church of Hollancfhave 
retained episcopacy. The German Lutherans have 
abandoned it. The Danish and Norwegian Luther- 
ans, though retaining the title ‘ bishop,’ are clearly 
without an episcopal succession, and ‘ bishop ’ is 
merely a name for a chief officer or superintendent. 
The case of the Swedish Lutlierans stands on a dif- 
ferent footing from thatof the Danes and Norweg- 
ians, and there has been much discus.sion whether 
they have really preserved the episcopal succession 
which they believe that they possess. TJie Mor- 
avians claim an episcopal succession ; but in their 
case also tJiere is considerable doubt about the 
facts. Their bishops are simply an ordaining 
body; the rule is in the hands of boards; they 
recognize the validity of presbyterian ordination, 
and dp not regard bishops as necessary for the 
administration of confirmation. The various Non- 
conformist bodies in Great Britain and Ireland 
and the allied communities in America do not 
possess episcopacy.^ 

1 The ‘ Protestant Episcopal Church In the United States ot 
America’ (in coramumon with the Church of England) owes 
its orders to Bishop Seaburj’, wlio was consecrated by three 
Scottish bishops in 1784, and to Bishops White, Provoost, and 
Jiadison, who were consecrated by English archbishops and 
bishops in 17S7 and 1790. The first ‘bishop 'of the soKsilled 
‘ Methodist Episcopal Church ’ in America was Thomas Coke, 
who was set apart as a 'superintendent’ by John Wesley in 


4. General considerations.— It is necessary to 
set aside some confusions of thought which are 
often made, and to notice arguments of a general 
character which, in one direction or the other 
have influence with many minds. (1) The prin- 
ciple of episcopacy is not necessarily hound up 
with the rule of a single bishop, which is often 
called monepiseopacy or monarchical episcopacy. 
It might equally be preserved by a college of 
bishops and by a single bishop, by a collegiate or 
collective episcopate and by monepiscopacy. For 
instance, the principle is unaffected in legard to 
the Church of Eome in the 1st and early 2nd cent., 
whether the present writer is correct in holding 
that during this period one bishop bore rule, as in 
later years, or whether J. Langen held rightly 
that the chief government was in the hands of a 
college of bishops. Episcopal succession flora the 
Apostles might exist apart from that particular 
form of episcopacy which has been termed mon- 
episcopacy. (2) Further, as episcopacy does not 
necessarily involve one particular form, so succes- 
sion does not in the abstract necessarily involve 
one particular method. As a matter of fact, the 
laying on of bands is found wherever there is 
evidence one way or the other. But, supposing it 
were the case that what is termed tactual succe^ 
sion did not exist in a particular period, this 
would not necessarily invalidate that succession 
whereby a bishop succeeds his predecessor in the 
see which he occupies. To take an instance, even 
if the precarious argument that, since the laying 
on of hands is not mentioned between the NT and 
the Canons of Hippolytus, therefore it was not 
practised between the end of the 1st cent, and the 
end of the 2nd, were sound, this would not neces- 
sarily prove that episcopal succession from the 
Apostles did not exist. _ Indeed, the natural infer- 
ence from the passages in Irenseus and Tortullian, 
in which they emphasize the succession of the 
bishops (see ahove), is that the succession on winch 
they lay stress is that of the succession in the 
sees, (3) Nor, again, must the principle that the 
continuity of the Church is maintained by means 
of the episcopal succession be confused with the 
quite diflerent question of episcopal rule. To the 
present writer the evidence for both is cogent; 
hut, whatever the evidence for either may he, the 
preservation of the Church’s life through bishops 
IS one thing and the government of the Church by 
bishops is distinct and diflerent. (4) The anti- 
thesis between spirit and form,_ which has often 
been used for the purpose of minimizing the im- 
portance of any kind of outward ministry, is not 
of weight in view of human conditions ii' 
present stage of existence, and of _ man’s ^ily 
nature. (5) It is obvious that there is much m l''® 
history of the 1st and early 2nd cent, in roKord w 
the ministry which is obscure. There are dilncul- 
ties of interpretation, difficulties of correlating one 
part of the evidence with another, difficultly w 
deciding ivhich section of evidence is of more value 
than another. On some historical mattere it may 
he too much to hope that agreement will ever n 
reached. To the present "writer the consideration 
of the historical questions suggests the conclusion 
that episcopacy was continuous in its esyntia 
features from the time of the Apostles, and tua 
the ordinary method, at leay, was that 01 
single bishop. But he is conscious that the reaiiy 
decisive argument to his mind for episcopacy 
a practical system is derived from its yntinuo 
and universal acceptance in the Chuieiv, irom 
any rate the middle of the 2nd centurj; to the Ib 
century. Whether we speak of the witness 01 1 
Spirit in the mystical body of Christ, or 01 

1784, and received the title ‘biehop’ from the American 
Methodiet Conference in 1787. 
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sense of the Christian consciousness, or of the voice 
of the Catholic Church, this universal acceptance 
throughout so many centuries makes a strong 
claim. It may well be said that for the practical 
Christian the operations of the Spirit in the 
Church must decide how the life of the Church is 
maintained; and a question on this subject re- 
ceives a very emphatic answer in the long-con- 
tinued unanimity with which it has been believed 
that without the bishop there is not the Church. 
fO) Yet an argument of a difierent kind may he 
araivn from the signs of spiritual life which have 
been observed in non-episcopal bodies of Christians 
since the 16th century. There are those who say 
tliat this fact weighs with them more heavily than 
tlie unanimity of many past centuries, even when 
tins unanimity of the past is coupled with the 
impressive spectacle of the theory and practice of 
the churches of the East, of the Church of Rome, 
and of the Church of England at the present time. 
Tliose who so think do not consider that their 
contention is adequately met by any considera- 
tions derived from the unquestioned truth that 
‘the power of God is not tied doivn to visible 
sacraments’ (Aquinas, Sum. Thcol. in. Ixviii. 2; 
cf. Hooker, Lmus of Ecclesiastical Polity, v. Ivii. 
4), and that His grace may overflow the channels 
of the covenant. (7) It is probable that the de- 
cision between the two conflicting lines of thought, 
the one of which attaches most importance to the 
vast agreement through the Christian centuries 
among episcopal Christians, and the other to the 
life which has been manifested in non-episcopalians, 
really rests on pre-suppositions which run very deep 
in fundamental thought, and are connected with 
doctrines outside the scopeof the present article, and 
in particular those concerning the whole question 
of Church authority. See Chueoh, vol. iii. p. 624. 
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EPISTEMOLOGY. — i. Introductoiy. — Epis- 
temological problems are at present the most 
interesting suhj ects of philosophical inquiry. Many 
books have recently been written on the problem of 
knowledge, many have been devoted to the history 
of attempts to solve it. These attempts have been 
made from various points of view, and there is 
a wide difference between the solutions oflered. 
"With some. Epistemology is merely a branch of 
a particular problem of logical inquiiy, for it is 
thought that the bounds of knowledge, its method, 
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and its validity are given when Logic has found its 
proper place and is duly acknowledged. But in 
their case Logic has, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed 
up all the other sciences, and logical processes are 
the whole both of knowledge and of reality. With 
others, knowledge is only a branch of psychological 
inquiry ; and, when Psychology has completed its 
■work — in its description of the origin, the giowth, 
the nature, and the result of knowledge — Epis- 
temology is also held to find its place and its 
justification. In all these cases, and in others 
which W’e do not mention. Epistemology is denied 
to be a separate discipline, and its problems are 
submerged in other inquiries. But it is not possible 
for these problems to be merged in Logic, in 
Psychology, or in Metaphysics, as the history of 
modern philosophy abundantly shows. 

It may, however, be granted that the epistemo- 
logical problem is not the first for the individual 
mind or for the race. Historically we find that 
philosophy begins •with Metaphysics. What is the 
form of the universe ? What is its origin ? What 
is reality ? What is the nature of the soul ? What 
is the body ? And what is the relation of the soul 
to the body ? These were the first questions that 
men asked, and they gave such answers as were 
possible. It -was the dilficnlty of answering them 
or of resting satisfied with the answers given that 
led to the further inquiry as to the nature of know- 
ledge and its possibility. For the answers were not 
only many but contradictory, and they gave rise to 
the further question, Is the human intellect able 
to solve such problems ? From the historical point 
of view. Epistemology is a critical reflexion on 
Metaphysics. It is an endeavour to ascertain why 
and how the contradictory answers which have 
arisen in metaphysical inquiry have emerged, and 
whether these are not due to a disregaiH of the 
limits of the human mind, and an unwarranted 
application of cognitive processes to matters beyond 
its ken. 

While it is true that the epistemological problem 
arises out of the failure of metaphysical inquiry, it 
is also true that it emerges elsevvhere and otherwise 
as soon as men begin to reflect on knowledge itself. 
At the outset knowledge is not a problem. Its 
nature and validity are taken for granted. Jlen 
assume naively that they are in contact -with 
reality, that the objects which they know they 
know surely and immediately, and all that is 
needed is that the knowledge be verified in prac- 
tice. They regard this first and immediate know- 
ledge as certain, and objectively true ; or rather, 
since the question of objectivity and subjectivity 
has not yet arisen, and tlieir thinking and its out- 
come have never been questioned, they abide in the 
conviction that the Imowledge they possess is 
adequate and true. At first, both in tne individual 
and in the race, knowledge is not concerned with 
itself, or with its processes ; it is simple, immediate, 
and direct. It is only when difficulties arise in the 

ractical application of knowledge that the mind 

egins to reflect on knowledge itself, its origin, its 
nature, and its limits. The external attitude is 
first : men look outwards ; they do not question 
the reality of common experience, or conceive of 
themselves as thinking beings at all. They are 
lost in the object, in the endeavour to master the 
means whereby they may subserve their ends. 
The question of the self, of themselves as expeii- 
encing subjects, and of the bearing of tlie nature 
of themselves as the subjects which make know- 
ledge does not arise until reflexion has well begun. 
Apart from the distinctions which have emeiged 
between Logic, Psychology, hletaphysics, and the 
Theory of Knowledge, theie is no_ doubt that at 
the basis of all knowledge there is first the ex- 
perience which is more or less indefinite. For 
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experience does not begin with a recognition of 
the distinctions which subsequent reflexion finds 
within it. At first it is vague and indefinite. The 
elements within it are not distinguished. These 
distinctions are the work of reflexion : we find 
within experience elements which we call feeling, 
thought, and volition. These we discover to be 
ultimate, that is, we cannot identify thought with 
feeling or with volition, though all three are 
present in every experience. Similarly, we find 
in the sphere of knowledge that there are many 
elements which can he distinguished, and processes 
which can he considered in abstraction from the 
others — sensation, perception, imagination, con- 
ception, general laws, and so on ; so that we may 
regard sensations becoming associated together, 
and by the apperceptive activity of the mind 
worked into perceptions ; and perceptions by the 
same activity becoming images ; images becoming 
conceptions ; and conceptions being worked up till 
they become ideas {Begrime). Ideas in their turn 
give rise to newer and wider judgments, till the 
whole contents of consciousness are organized and 
placed in sure and definite relation ivith reality. 
Such is the kind of picture sometimes painted of 
the process and outcome of knowledge on its sub- 
jective side ; and on the objective side objects keep 
pace with the subjective evolution, being bound 
together in order, so that the subjective and ob- 
jective are only opposite sides of reality. 

But many questions arise, such as the relation 
of sensation to perception, of perception to concep- 
tion, of conception to judgment and to idea, and 
these questions are not yet answered. One funda- 
mental question is, Can we consider any of these 
mental activities without involving all the others ? 
Does not the simplest intellectual experience in- 
volve the whole activity of the mind, and is not 
the whole experience of the rational being im- 
plicitly present in the first rudimentary experi- 
ence? When we concentrate attention on, say, 
perception, is not the rational activity of the 
perceiving subject involved in every perception ? 

2. Solidarity of mental movements, — Leaving 
these questions unanswered for the present, let us 
look for a little at the first abstraction which we 
make when we separate the cognitive activities 
from the volitions and from the feeling experience 
of man. Can we have a real Epistemology when 
we take the cognitive activities by themselves, 
and separate them from the other experiences 
inseparably bound up -with them ? 

'In knowledge, the knower appears to himself as an active 
and sensitive intellect. The knower feels sure of the existence 
of himself and of his object, the thing known ; he is certain 
of his painful or pleasurable feelings, and of those feelings we 
call sensations, w’hioh are in him, but which he nevertheless 
attributes to the objects as their external cause. The knower 
is, above all, an intelligent will. He knows his object; the 
thing known, as he acts upon it, moves it, moulds it, makes or 
destroys or modifies it ; and is himself moved, moulded, or 
otherwise affected by it. Without intellect there is no know- 
ledge ; without feeling there is no knowledge ; without doing 
and experiencing the effects upon ourselves and our object, of 
this doing, there is no Icnowledge. And yet these elements, or 
factors, are all given together in the unity of the act or process 
of cognition ’ (Ladd, Knowledge, Idfe, and Reality, p. 61). 

It would seem, then, that Epistemology must be 
careful lest, in dealing with its own problems, it 
may treat them in so abstract a fashion as to make 
the solutions imtrue or inadequate. It must not 
proceed on the supposition that a purely cognitive 
experience is possible. It must accept from Psycho- 
logy the facts which it establishes regarding the 
complexity of every act of cognition, ana the 
further fact that not cognition but conation is the 
fundamental element in experience. It cannot 
investigate of itself, or inquire into the origin of 
experience, or go back to the first beginning of 
cognition. Ho science can go back to its own 
origin. Nor is there any science of origin. We 


cannot recall the beginning of our experience, nor 
can we say what experience is the simplest ’pos- 
sible. But we can say that all experience is process. 
What we can discern as we look back on our ex- 
perience is just this continuous process of change- 
change felt and experienced — and also processes in 
which there is continuous interchange. There 
seem to be interchanges between external happen- 
ings and subjective feelings, interchanges between 
our acts and external changes in the objects we 
act on. And aU along the process there is the 
constant play of feeling, cognizing, acting, none 
of which takes place -without the others. We note 
also that, at the outset, feeling, acting, and think- 
ing take up the whole field; the subject is so 
occupied with these interests and processes, its 
whole range of consciousness is so focused on tlio 
object in view, that it is not aware of itself or its 
changes, or of the interest which led it to make 
selections or to form a ivorld for itself to which it 
would direct its attention. Likes and dislikes are 


there, desire and aversion are present, and the 
objects which are primarily attended to are those 
which one longs for, or desires to avoid. In the 
activity aroused by objects which excite feeling, 
objects grow so as to be defined as desirable or 
undesirable, and this activity is directed towards 
the attaining of the one set or the destroying of 
the other ; and, in order to do this, the various 
objects are classified, recognized, known, so as to be 
brought, as far as possiWe, within the moulding 
influence of our action. All these processes may 
go on, and, in fact, have gone on, ever since men 
began to be or act ; and yet a man may not have 
reflected on himself as the subject which feels, 
thinks, and acts. The subject is wholly occupied 
at the outset, and for long after, with the obfects 
of its knowledge, desire, or action ; it is so busy 
with their recognition, classification, and arrange- 
ment, so as to master them for its own use, that it 
scarcely ever regards its own nature, its oivn 
activity, or its own aims at all. Least of all has 
it discriminated among its own states, or distri- 
buted its own activity into its several kinds. _ 
ing, thinking, willing, are there, but only in the 
form of undistinguished activity. Nor_ ought re- 
flective analysis ever to forget that, while it may 
distinguish the several elements in thought, they 
are inseparable in reality. , 

It may well be, then, that knowledge, -wilh^ ana 
feeling are indispensable^ aspects of conscious- 
ness. Knowledge always involves an act of atten- 
tion (see art. Attention, vo1._ ii. p- 212), and 
attention as mainly aroused by interest, or stimu- 
lated by feeling. While attention thus expre^es 
an attitude of the mind, it is equally certain tnac 
it also expresses an act of will. For -will invanabiy 
involves some awareness — a means tp bp used in 
order to reach an end. An act of vvill looks at 
present situation in order to modify it, with t 
view of reaching a goal. This is emphatical y 
true when one pursues a reasoned course m or 
to reach a desired end, but it is also true oi 
most impulsive act of -will. Even in an 
there is some apprehension of a situation, O'Od ® 
desire to change it in order that it ^ 

our purpose. It may further be said that c ^ 
actual process of consciousness involves awaren , 
and this awareness is of a purposive kind, 
not possible to enter into a full analysis 
purposive element in every act of conscious , 
but reference may be made to such write 
Stout, Royce, and Ward for a full 
interesting analysis. Knowledge is itseli 
logical, it is selective of its own ^ 

seTection is determined by interest, and by 
to control the world for its own purpose. . 
ledge and action are thus correlative to each > 
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and each must have its place in a systematic ex- 
position of the activity of consciousness. On the 
other hand, both knowledge and will must be 
considered in relation to a basis of immediate 
feeling wliich arouses attention and prompts to 
endeavour, with a view to an increase of pleasurable 
feeling, or an avoidance of an experience which is 
painful. Feeling is thus an inspiration to endea- 
vour, whether in the region of thought or of action. 
It is the signal to awareness, it arouses the atten- 
tion, it inspires the action, it prompts towards the 
realization of a fuller experience. According as we 
lay stress on knowledge, will, or feeling, we shall 
liave in the first place a world of truth or fact, in 
the second place a world of ideals more or less 
realized, ancl in the third place a world of apprecia- 
tions, in which values and worths are the main 
feature. These three worlds ought to be one, and 
the present endeavour of philosophy is to make 
them one ; and thus the worlds^ set forth in their 
exclusiveness by idealists, empiricists, and prag- 
matists must finally appear as aspects of that real 
world to construct which is the ultimate aim of 
philosophy. 

While we thus caution ourselves that an abstract 
Epistemology must in its very nature be one-sided, 
and must ever be held in control by the other 
aspects of consciousness, it is yet a legitimate aim 
to consider knowledge in itself, apart from those 
implications which are inseparably bound up with 
it as a matter of fact. It is legitimate to consider 
the operations of Logic apart from Psychology, and 
also to deal with problems of Metaphysics by tliem- 
selves. But each of these involves the others, and 
each is constantly applying to the others for help 
and guidance. So, abstract Epistemology, or the 
discussion of the nature of knowledge, its limits, 
and its validitj', may so far be considered in sep- 
arivtion from the other philosophical sciences ; 
yet the conclusions to be drawn from the discussion 
are themselves abstract, and are not forthwith to 
be regarded as true and adequate for the descrip- 
tion of concrete reality. 

3. Cognition as ‘ awareness.’ — Let us try then 
to get back to the simplest possible cognitive 
position. Even this will have elements in it which 
we shall be obliged to neglect, if we are to have only 
a cognitive position to attend to. When w'e seek 
the simplest possible cognitive position, we are not 
seeking the origin of knowledge. We have already 
said— and it is a commonplace— that inquiry into 
origins is beyond the business of science. But w'c 
may ask. What is the fact about knowledge which 
involves the latter in its most elementary form? 
Wo obtain knowledge in its simplest form when 
we go back to the most elementary description of 
consciousness which we possess. It is simmy that 
of awareness, or of simple apprehension. We may 
neglect for the moment the fact that awareness 
has in it a voluntary and a feeling element, and 
concentrate our attention on the fact that it has a 
cognitive clement. Both Locke and Kant agree 
that nU_ knowledge begins with experience, and 
from this there is no dissent on the part of any 
philosopher. What then is the simplest form of 
experience, or the ultimate datum from which 
knowledge starts? Have we any state of mind 
which may, for this purpose, be regarded as 
ultimate, which, itself unexplained, may afford 
the e.xplanation of everything else ? The ultimate 
fact seems to be, not a stimulus of any kind, or a 
dependence of a state of consciousness on any sense 
®Wun, but an immediate presence to consciousness. 
Uhat I feel, what I taste, what I see, need no 
further eridence of their existence than the fact 
that 1 feel, taste, or see them. I am aware of 
them, and this awareness is a primary act of 
Knowledge. It depends on nothing but itself. 


j Here, if anjwvhere, wo have an act of knowledge 
seemingly concerned with present reality, and 
with that alone. It is to bo remarked again, bj* 
way of caution, that we isolate, for the purpose of 
study, the act of knowledge from the other elements 
in the complex state of consciousness which we 
call awareness. When we speak of knowing, of 
willing, or of doing, we abstract these from the 
normal stateof consciousness which usually involves 
all three. Pure thought, pure feeling, pure will, 
are abstractions, not names of any concrete reality. 
Awareness is a state of consciousness which 
possesses all the elements of experience. Here we 
concentrate attention on the cognitive aspect of 
awareness. We may from this point of view name 
it apprehension, which is the simplest and the most 
ultimate of all cognitive acts. At the same time, 
it is contended fliat even the simplest state of 
consciousness has a cognitive aspect. The con- 
sciousness of the present is itself an act of know- 
ledge. If at this stage we may use language more 
ap^ieable to a subsequent stage of the argument, 
a state of consciousness is the state of any conscious 
subject, and it has an object. But, it may be said, 
is every conscious state one which may be described 
as knowledge? Would not this be a contradiction 
of the statement that knowledge, feeling, and 
volition are not to be derived from one another, 
that they are primary and underivable ? It may 
be granted that each of these aspects of intelligence 
has peculiarities inseparable from its veiy existence, 
which must be described from attributes peculiar 
to itself. On the other hand, it may be justly 
contended that every stateof feeling has its cognitive 
aspect, that every state of knowledge has its feel- 
ing tone, and that every volition has its emotional 
and cognitive aspect. Still we may concentrate 
attention on the cognitive aspect which is present 
in every mental state. Awareness is mainly 
cognitive, even if it be also volitional and emotional. 
This awareness at its simplest implies the conscious- 
ness of a content present to us, and an assurance 
that we are so far in possession of a knowledge of 
it. It seems to be the simplest of all the acts of 
Icnowledgo, and cannot be aerived from anything 
more simple. 

We are aware that tho last statement is deeply 
contentious, and one which is attacked fiercely 
and from different standpoints. Idealism contends 
that the simplest act of knowledge is constituted 
by thought-relation, and we cannot have an act of 
knowledge which does not involve relations con- 
stituted by thought. Empiricists, on the other 
hand, tend to isolate sensations, and to make these 
the sole foundation of possible knowledge. Wo 
have not space fully to argue the question, but it 
may be said, in answer to the former, tliat even 
Idealism must have some data from whicli to start. 
Something must be given if thought is ever to 
make a start. And the common starting-point of 
all the subsequent explanations of experience is 
just this position of awareness. Awareness may 
he so interpreted as to involve the whole outcome 
of completed experience. It may, indeed, be truly 
said of it that it is the awareness of a subject, and 
this is sufficient to justify all the claims of ideal- 
ism. On the other hand, empiricism may contend 
that the first thing is the sensation, and that the 
awareness is second, and the effect of the sensation. 
But it seems more consistent with the fact of 
experience, and with the whole analysis of the 
case, to take awareness as tho first thing we meet 
with; it seems to be the ultimate _ fact beyond 
which we cannot go, itself unexplained, yet the 
explanation of everything else. From this primary 
and underived fact ve may explain all the 
phenomena, whether these take the form of the 
ordered world of knowledge known as science, on 
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the one hand, or all the facts which are formed may not exactly measure the extent and limits of 
into the ordered kno-\\ ledge which we call by the this primary disposition, or inquire how much of 
name of Logic, Psychology, or Metaphysics, on the it is due to traditional lore and how much to 
other. Awareness is the pre-condition of all the instruction on the part of parents and friends. It 
systems, and it is well to take it as the starting- is not possible for one to tell how much is due to 
point of any theory of knowledge which can in any nature and how much to nurture. But, at all 
•way be adequate to the fact. _ events, for every individual born into this world 

4. Contents of knowledge. — Taking, then, this a portion is assigned ; he obtains an inheritance of 
attitude of aivareness as the starting-point for the nature and culture which enables him to start, by 
discussion of knowledge, what do we find ? The no means ill-furnished, on the "work of living. No 
consciousness of a here and now, with a content doubt much of this knoivledge is uncritical, un- 
more or less defined. This is the irreducible sifted, and much of it must be cast aside as un- 
minimum, the ultimate datum of all experience, trustworthy, but it is there, and this unsifted 
Apart from all subtlety of argument and all knowledge is what an individual must start with, 
attempts at explanation, this is sure. There is a Coming back, then, to awareness as the simplest 
present experience, and from immediate experience datum of a possible knowledge, let us ask what is 
every theory of knowledge must start. The implied by it. Of course the two elements which 
simplest form of immediate experience is just this are combined in every act of knowledge aie present 
awareness. No doubt the latter is a property of here in their most rudimentary foim. There is 
every form of life. It seems to lie at the bottom the attitude of the mind which is aware, and the 
of ad^aptation, and may be considered as a character- object of which it is aware. What the nature of 
istic of life in general, or a property of organic life, the object may be it is premature to inquire. It 
which helps an organism to adapt itself to its may be its own feeling of pleasure or of pain ; it 
environment. As life becomes more organized, may be the change from one state to another ; it 
awareness is there in increasing measure. Organic may be an impression from without ; but in every 
habits and interests grow up, and in higher case there is an awareness of an object. And then 
organizations they are the means by which the there is the awareness itself, considered simply as 
organism adapts itself to its environment. It is a an attitude of the subject. This awareness, thus 
matter of obsen'ation that every organism has a simply considered, gives ns the starting-point of 
working knowledge of Nature, and is so far aware knowledge. It passes through the various grades 
of the hindrances and helps tovvards its self- of experience, until, as the outcome of grooving 
preservation. This is a characteristic of all life, experience and of reflexion on itself, it becomes the 
and without it life would be impossible. How far toll-orbed distinction which we call the distinction 
adaptation to environment may be regarded as between subject and object, which is implied in all 
something which flows out of intelligence on the human knowledge. The subject has its oum nature, 
part of life is a question which does not admit of characteristics, modes of action, _ its rules, its 
any definite answer ; but the fact of adaptation is principles, and its laws which condition all taow- 
undoubted. Yet in a self-conscious being adapta- ledge. Objects have also their own characteristics, 
tion to environment must in the long run become their oira natures, and their o'wn correspondences, 
a conscious process, and intelligent foresight ■will So all knowledge is conditioned by the knowing 
take the place of instinctive adaptation. At the subject and by the objects which are known. The 
same time it must he conceded that adaptation to two are in relation to each other, and the whole 
environment, even in a being implicitly self- question is as to what is the relation, or what are 
conscious, consists in adjustments common to men the relations, of subject and object within tlie world 
and the low’er organisms. Men are practising of knowledge. Are we to think of subject and 
science even before they recognize it. Even the object as a distinction which is ontological ? Are 
tracks made by sheep up a hill-side are wonderfully we to think of this distinction as the same vvhich we 
engineered, taking the line of least resistance, name ‘self ’ and ‘not-self’? Are we to place the 
The people of a village who have never heard of two under the law of causality, and name the one 
Euclid, in making their paths through the fields, ‘ cause ’ and the other ‘ effect ’ ? Are we to look at 
act on the principle that the two sides of a triangle the obj ect as the governing element in the formation 
are longer than tne third side. of knowledge ? Or, are we to look at the subject 

We must recognize, then, that organic habits as the maker of Nature, and to state our theo^ or 

and instincts have a significance for knowledge, knowledge in consistency therewith? AH th^® 
and that knowledge of a kind has made some questions confront us as we begin to ■wrestle witii 
progress before reflexion begins, or at least while the epistemological problem, and the history or 
reflexion is in a rudimentary condition. Instincts, philosophy may be called the history of the attempt 
beliefs, habits, are part of that original endo-vvment to answer them. Other questions also arise. 1 here 
of man in ■virtue of which he is able to make him- is the question of the possibility of knowledge, ana 
self at home in the world in which he has to live, of the various attitudes assumed thereto on tlie 
Those habits and beliefs develop in man in inter- part of the human spirit. These attitudes are, or 
action with the environment, and, before reflexion have been, mainly three. There is the attitude 
bemns, he is prepared for the recurrence of day called scepticism, which denies the possibility 0 
and niglit, for the succession of the seasons, and knowledge, and which has appeared in 
can anticipate the procession of natural events in relations in the history of human thought- iner 
the emergencies of liis daily life. Organic habits is the attitude, also common, vyhich we call dogrnai- 
and beliefs, increased by the experience of many ism ; and, finally, there is criticism, or an examina- 
generations handed dowm from father to son and tion of the principles which are implied in tne 
recorded in language, may grow to so great an possibility of knowledge both on the 
extent that, in ■virtue of them, men may learn to subject and on that of the object. AH tnj^e 
obtain control over the world so far as immediate attitudes must obtain recognition in a discussiOT 
necessity requires. This must be taken into ac- of knowledge, its possibility, and its 
count when we seek to understand the mystery of fact. Purther, there are questions as to the 
knowledge. Analyzing tliis complex body of know- of knowledge to the object that is known, is 1 1 
ledge with which an indhidual starts, we see that object of knowledge independent of the 
so much is due to the primary endowment of the it is kno^nm? Is knowableness an 
individual, which enables him to make himself at of things? And, if the object is knouahle, • 
home in the world in which he is to dwell. We is the machinery by which it is knowaoie . 
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knowledge in immediate relation to its object, or 
is it representative ? 

It is clearly out of the question in this article to 
give anything like an adequate account of the 
various attitudes of the mind towards the epistemo- 
logical problem, or to institute an inquiry into the 
characteristic features of scepticism, dogmatism, 
or criticism. It is equally impossible within any 
reasonable limits to set forth the various theories 
which have appeared in history regarding the 
relation of thought towards its object, or to give 
a full account of naturalism, empiricism, idealism, 
or the theories of knowledge contained under these 
or similar names. To deal rvith empiricism fully 
would be to give a complete account of English 
philosophy from Hobbes down to J. S. Mill, with 
a glance at the philosophy of Shadivorth Hodgson. 
One main characteristic of this philosophy is that 
it regards the object as the determining element in 
knowledge, and looks at the relation of object to 
subject as one of causality. Nor can we give a full 
account of idealistic constructions of experience, 
whether subjective or objective, for that would 
he to .attempt to write the history of philosophy 
since Kant, nob to speak of the contribution made 
to thought by the splendid achievements of Greece. 

We must travel by a shorter route, which will 
not leave the above questions without an answer. 
We shall look at them first from the point of view 
of mind, or of the subject, and second from that 
of the content of knowledge, or of knowledge as 
affected by the nature of the object. On the one 
side, all knowledge is the product of the active 
subject; and, no less, knowledge, if it is valid, 
must correspond with reality. Under the first 
head all questions regarding the successive steps 
by which the subject articulates its knowledge | 
into an ordered whole might well be discussed, j 
and under the second all questions as to ^ the 
validity of knowledge or its relation to its objects 
might find a place. All questions regarding the 
activity of the subject in org.anizing its knowledge 
—whether these are materialistic, realistic, or 
idealistic — ^u'ould find a place in the inquiry into 
the nature of intelligence and its mode of work- 
ing; while those relating to validity, and the 
attitude of the mind towards Icnowledge, whether 
this is sceptical, dogmatic, or critical, would find 
their fitting place under the latter heading. 

fi. Epistemology and sense-experience. — Start- 
ing afresh from the concrete fact of our experi- 
ence, which must be considered the prim,ary fact 
of our mental life — the awareness of a content — 
we must seek to show how this really involves, 
or contains implicitly, what is evolved into the 
structures of Metaphysics, Psycholo^, Logic, 
and Epistemology. All the mental sciences 
spring out of this fact of arvareness — a fact of 
which the simplest analysis gives position, dis- 
crimination, and comparison. These are not in- 
dependent acts or processes, nor can they be 
regarded as constituting the fact of awareness. 
They are simply aspects of this fact, and are not 
before it in point of time. They are in themselves 
abstractions, and are to be viewed .as strictly sub- 
ordinate to the reality out of which they spring, 
and apart from which they have no meaninm On 
the other hand, the simplest facts of mind, even 
sense-impressions and ideas, cannot be facts of 
mind at all unless they have in them, implicitly 
at least, the rudimentary forms of those features 
of distinction and relation which have become 
Mticnlate in the elaborated forms which we find 
in pur highest thought. To make explicit what 
is involved in the simplest form of experience is 
the function of philosophy. 

Here we are at the parting of the ways ; and, 
according as we take tlie one path or the other, 


we are committed to a system or a mode of inter- 
pretation of experience which is far-reaching. 
What is the fact of which we are aware, and 
what does it mean ? In modem language, is it a 
simple ‘that’ or is it a ‘what’? Is the rvhole 
duty of man, as a thinker, simply to write short- 
hand descriptions of his ow sensations, their 
order, their org.anization, and their outcome? 
This is the view held in some quarters : the ob- 
jective relations of these sensations are regarded 
as something unknowable. To inquire into this 
view would necessitate an investigation into the 
nature of sensation and its meaning, into the 
relation of a sensation to the mind which has it, 
and into the nature of the relation to the occa- 
sion of its being felt. On this head we refer to 
the masterly discussion by AVard in his article 
‘Psychology’ xxii. 547) and to his Gifford 

lecture. Naturalism and Agnosticism {ii. 116 f.) : 

• Sensations have form ; in other words, they have inalienable 
characteristics, quality, intensity, extensity ; ns people say 
again nowadays, they have a “what” as well as a “that.” 
Again, they are not isolated ; but, as I have already urged, 
they are changes in what-for want of a better word— I have 
been fain to call a presentational continuum. The so-called 
“ pure sensation " of certain psychologists is a pure abstrac- 
tion ; ns much so os the mass-point of the physicist, but with- 
out perhaps the same warrant on the score of utility. The 
whole doctrine of the gradual elaboration of perception out of 
purely subjective material is fast being relegated to the region 
of psychological myth. ... It is physiology rather than psy- 
chology that has kept the notion of sensations ns subjective 
affections in vogue. Primary or perceptual presentation is all 
we mean, and such a term has the advantage of making the 
objective character explicit, and of ignoring physiological 
implications with which we have nothing to do.' 

Taking this, then, as the view which Psychology 
presents to us, we may neglect the controversy as 
to simple sensations, and take for granted that 
every sensation has an objective as well as a sub- 
jective reference. What shall we say as to the 
relation of thought to sensation, perception, con- 
ception, and to all the categories in which thought 
seems to sum up the contents of knowledge, and 
the nature of experience in general? \AT11 the 
analysis of thought give to us the interpretation 
of experience, and wDl obedience to the categories 
of thought ensure the validity of our thinking? 
Is thought responsible for matters of fact 1 What 
is the function of thought in relation to experi- 
ence ? In particular, what (to use the lan^age of 
AVard) has thought to do arith perceptu.al presen- 
tation? Instead, therefore, of following up in 
detail the description of the elaboration of the 
forms of our knowledge from perceptual presenta- 
tion through perception, image-making, and con- 
ception, to the highest forms of Logic and Meta- 
physics, let us look at the part which thinking may 
be said to play in the making of knowledge. 

Before considering this question, we must have 
some conception of what sense-experience means 
and implies. Eor, on any view, there is such a 
thing as sense-experience or a consciousness of 
objects in a world of sense. 

‘ It is because in our experience there Is given a broad dis- 
tinction between two features of the contents tof consciousness] 
—on the one hand that of extension, on the other hand the 
negative thereof (the absence of extendedness) with, probably, 
as Its positive associate, the element of feeling — that we are 
first enabled to make a distinction between subjective and 
objective' (Adamson, Development of Modem Philosophy, i. 
291 ). 

Here Adamson found the simplest form of ex- 
perience, the most rudimentary form of objectivity 
on the one hand and of subjectivity on _the_ other. 
At this stage of experience both the objective and 
the subjective are undefined, but from it the develop- 
ment of both subject and object proceeds, until we 
come to full self-consciousness on the one hand, 
and full consciousness of a defined object on the 
other ; and these are the complementary aspects 
of complete knowledge. The first aspect of sense- 
experiences which forces itself on the mind is theii 
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opposition. On the one side there is extension, 
and on the other there is feeling or a state of con- 
sciousness ; and how are these to be reconciled ? 
The objects which affect us seem to be out there, 
beyond us ; are they really what they seem to be ? 
We need not recall the story so picturesquely 
written in the history of human thought, of how 
the relation of the mind to its objects, as this 
is set forth in sense-experience, has culminated 
in Scepticism on the one hand and Solipsism on 
the other. Doubt as to the very existence of 
an external world, followed by doubt as to the 
existence of an internal world, has arisen from the 
attempt to make sense-experience the whole ex- 
perience of man. Yet sense- experience is a fact, 
and has to be taken into account on any theory 
of knowledge. The characteristic quality of it is 
the simple immediate existence of a conscious con- 
tent. ‘I see,’ ‘ I hear,’ ‘ I feel,’ ‘ I taste,’ and so on, 
simply give, so far as sense is concerned, the pre- 
sent experience and nothing more. ‘ This,’ ‘ that,’ 
‘here,’ ‘now,’ are indications of the presence to 
consciousness of a sense quality. No doubt, there 
is a difference between these indications — ‘here’ 
is one thing, ‘ now ’ is another — but they are only 
variations of the same kind of conscious life. 
Take any object of perception, and abstract from 
it all that has been evolved by conscious activity 
in elaboration of it in former experience, and 
what is left for pure perception is only an experi- 
ence of a ‘here ’ and ‘ now.’ What is perceived is 
not an articulated object, say a horse, with all the 
characteristic marks of a horse as it is to a scien- 
tific mind, or even to a practical mind, with aU 
the implications of a gathered knowledge ; it is 
only a difference of colour which is presented to 
sense. This is commonplace ever since Berkeley’s 
classic analysis of the nature of vision— an analy- 
sis which is true of all our interpretations of sense- 
experience. When we strip sense-experience bare 
of all that is added to it by interpretation, we 
have only a present content of consciousness — in 
practical experience it is not possible to make so 
drastic an abstraction. 

On the other hand, it is vain to say that the 
nature of things is to be perceived. The state- 
ment £^sse esi pncipi is without meaning unless 
we add to bare perception those perceptual judg- 
ments by which a mere presentation of difference 
of colour and shape becomes a judgment of dis- 
tance, of character, and so on. But, when we do 
so, we have come to a perception which is charged 
vith the meanings introduced into it by a long 
experience, functioned by interpretations gathered 
by a mind in contact with reality, and which has 
formed judgments in accordance with its own 
nature and the nature of things. It has been 
customary to refer to perception as the standard 
and norm of knowledge. But, when this is done, 
we have passed from perception as simple sense- 
experience, and have introduced into it all the 
series of interpretations which have been gathered 
from the action of the mind in interaction with 
the objects of its experience. Perceptual presenta- 
tion (to use the phrase of Ward) implies more than 
can be justified from sense-experience. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, on the basis of the latter to arrive 
at something like a universal. That universal 
is precisely what Ward calls a ‘presentational 
continuum ’ ; or, as the same thing is expressed by 
Baillie, 

‘The universal is just the continuity of the process which 
makes up the life-history of immediate sense-experience. This 
may, by selective interest or otherwise, appear in distinct 
phases or parts. But each as readily becomes its opposite, and 
this fluent interchangeableness constitute the identity between 
them. The incessant change of sense-life is due to'its being 
a mere variation of the same simpie form of existence, is due, 
in fact, to the interchangeabienes of its content : a “ this” can 
equally well become a “that," a “now "a “then,” and so on. 


This incessant change of similar elements is all that sense-Iifs 
consists in. Hence its variability, its endless fleeting character 
its instability, its inadequacy to satisfy the desire for a stahia 
ideal, or constant organizing universal. Hence, so far from 
being the ultimate touch-stone of reality, as some have held 
it is Just what is perpetually slipping from our grasp Its being 
is change, its life the death of its momenta. As for constituting 
a support, which some have tried to make it, against sceptical 
attack, it is bound to prove the best weapon scepticism can 
use. The incessant change, which constitutes its life as a uni- 
versal, makes it impossible for a “ this " or “ that" to maintain 
a substantial permanent reality external to the subject A 
“this” or “that” has no reali^ of its own at all: its nature 
falls into the universal process of change ’ (^Idealistic Construc- 
tion of Experience, p. 152 f.). 

Even in sense-experience, then, there is some- 
thing at work which transcends it. In the forma- 
tion of percepts, in the process of perception, there 
is already an activity of the subject at work. Nor 
is it possible to isolate the process of perception, 
or to consider it in abstraction from the more 
elaborate processes through which mind works. 
The sharp distinction so often drawn between per- 
ception and conception cannot he maintained. 
For, as men now are, with their inherited culture, 
ivith their social life in family and school, percep- 
tions are charged through and through ivith trans- 
subjective meanings ; and it is not possible for us 
to get face to face with a pure perception. The 
very fact that we have to name the various per- 
ceptions, and that names are words charged with 
meanings, makes it impossible for us to regard 
perception as the norm of knowledge. Here 
thought has been at work, and the veiy giving 
of names proves that we can no longer interview 
consciousness in its naked simplicity. We may 
seek to isolate the process of perception, and may, 
indeed, note its characteristics ; but at tlie best 
we only succeed in proving that it is a stage in 
the development of the subject on its way to com- 
plete self-consciousness, and a stage of the objects 
on the w'ay towards complete organization in a 
world of knowledge. It is almost axiomatic that 
the evolution of the subject towards its ideal is 
also the evolution of the world of _ knowledge into 
an organized form. The subject is growing, and, 
as it evolves, so does the world of knowledge, for 
these are aspects of the same reality. 

6. Thought and sense-perception. — If, then, 
even in sense-experience we have traces of interpre- 
tation — and interpretation is the work of thought 
— M'e may formally ask. What is the function of 
thinking in the growth of knowledge ? It is neces- 
sary to note here that, in the case of sense-presenta- 
tions coming to us from the objective world, they 
come and go without any control over them on the 

part of the subject. Whatever^ passes within our 

sphere of vision makes its own impression on the 
eye, and the visual image is there, whether we 
attend to it or not. Sounds are heard, and the 
hearing of them is beyond the control of the ear. 
So wiQi all sense-presentations. Even the nmv 
of ideas in the mind itself seems_ sometimes to he 
unregulated, informed by no principle, *md un- 
controlled by any reference either to the objective 
Avorld or to the interests of the self. Both in the 
case of sense-presentations, and of ideas associate 
in a mere flow without inner connexion, and un- 
controlled by reference to purpose, we have uli^ 
trations of conscious movemente which ®hem w 
have no rational connexion. This is obvious boi 
in sense-presentations and in the case of id^s, a 
may be showm by a reference to the laws oi 
elation. What has once come together someho 
in experience tends to come together again. l 
most unlike things which have come together te 
to recur together. Illustrations of this h-boun • 
Take the relation of thought to words, or of , 
to the music of the song, and we find that “loug 
and word are inseparably united, and the 
a song are wmdded to the music. This is one or 
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of the contents of consciousness. But there is an- 
other order, in which we seek to establish not con- 
tingency but necessity, not accidental conjunction 
but inner connexion. Over against the uncontrolled 
flow of sense-presentations, and the unregulated 
flow of ideas accidentally associated, we place the 
exercise of a mental activity of our own. We seek 
to place together the things wliich, we think, be- 
long together. We may recognize that they belong 
together, not because they have happened to come 
together in some passing phase of our experience, 
but because they are fixed in changeless relations. 
The properties of a circle belong together, and 
cannot be separated -^nthout destroying the notion 
of a circle. Thus, science is the attempt to ascer- 
tain the things and qualities which belong together, 
and to replace a contingent and accidental order 
by one that is fixed and connected. Nor is the 
acthuty of thought limited merely to the recogni- 
tion of the things which belon" together in the 
objective order of the world — whether that order 
is fixed by the peculiar constitution of the actual 
world to be ascertained by experiment and obser- 
vation, or fixed by ideal combinations (as in pure 
mathematics) constructed solely by the mind. For 
mind is creative. In the normative sciences there 
is not merely recognition of things which belong 
together ; there is the power of saying that some 
things shall belong together. In the one case, the 
self is the discoverer and the interpreter of an order 
which it has not instituted ; in the other case, it is 
a law-maker, determining both the end which it 
has in view and the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. Here it is possible to ‘ give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.’ In this 
sphere we certainly find the activity of the sub- 
ject, the expression of itself and of its own purpose, 
where the train of thought is dominated by a pur- 
pose, and the means are arranged by which a new 
meaning is given to the material so arranged as 
to fulfil a purpose. As Adamson has remarked ; 
‘Taken in the mass, our thinking appears (1) as a 
subjective activity j (2) as the expression of some 
purpose, and therefore as self-conscious ; (3) as re- 
lating together the materials supplied by presenta- 
tions and representations’ (op. ctt. ii. 258). 

Leaving the discussion of the first two charac- 
teristics of thinking for the moment, we shall dwell 
on the third, namely, that of relating together 
materials supplied by preseutations and repre- 
sentations. We have already seen that the aim 
of thinking is to bring together what belongs 
together. Now, it is clear that the presentational 
continuum does not bring together what belongs 
together ; it presents experiences as they happen 
to come. It, tlierefore, gives no principle of rational 
connexion. Nor do the happenings which are merely 
associated together supply the linkage which we 
are in search of. "What are the criteria of things 
Which belong together? How are they to be re- 
lated ? In the first place, we connect them accord- 
ing to the rational principles of the mind which 
links them together, and, in the second place, 
according to the native connexions of the things 
themselves. But in every product of knowledge 
these are together. True, in dealing with the two 
factors of knowledge, we may neglect one or other 
for the sake of convenience ; but we must always 
t^ to restore the wholeness of what we have thus 
disrupted for the time. 

7 . The conceptual and perceptual order. — In his 
latest book, unhappily unfinished, W. James says, 
n-ith all the emphasis of italics : ‘ The intellectual 
life of man consists almost wholly in his substitu- 
tion of a conceptual order for the perceptual order 
in which his experience originally comes’ (Some 
Problems of Philosophy, p. 51). And on the pre- 
vious page he says : ‘ If my reader can succeed in 


abstracting from all conceptual interpretation and 
lapse back into his immediate sensible life, . . . 
he will find it to be what some one has called a big 
blooming buzzing confusion, as free from contra- 
diction in its “ much-at-onceness ” as it is all alive 
and evidently there.’ The phrase has all the pic- 
turesqueness which we expect from its author. 
But is it true or adequate ? The sensible life is, 
so far, an ordered life. Impressions which come 
to us through the senses are filtered as they come. 
Eye, ear, and all the other senses select out of ‘ the 
big blooming buzzing confusion’ those waves of 
sight and soimd which can be transformed into 
sensations ; and, even at the very beginning, the 
eye does not see sound, or the ear appreciate light. 
But the eye does have a picture of a coloured 
something, which is not confused, or blooming, or 
buzzing. At the outset, therefore, there is not 
confusion, but something which is already full of 
order ; sense-impressions are definite and ordered, 
and the work of science is to ascertain, define, and 
describe the order. 

But can it be fairly said that the order in which 
our experience originally comes is the perceptual 
order ? Or, if it is, can we separate thus abruptly 
the perceptual from the conceptual order? Can 
we have percepts by themselves ? James evidently 
thought that we could, for in all his books he re- 
fers constantly to the perceptual order as the 
norm and criterion of valid knowledge. To us, on 
the other hand, a percept is as much the work of 
thought ns a concept. Even sensation itself, in so 
far as it has a meaning, is a work of thought. 

8. Thought and reality. — It may be well to 
guard ourselves at this stage against a possible 
misunderstanding, which might arise from speak- 
ing in separate terms of thought and reality, and 
the relation between them. We do not mean by 
Epistemology, or the theory of cognition, an ex- 
amination of the nature of knowledge ns something 
apart from the reality which is then taken as an 
external standard, father we regard the treat- 
ment of thought, and the analysis of reality itself, 
as the attempt to reach a world of reality con- 
sidered as a system of ideas, which may actually 
become the world of reality. It is our interpreta- 
tion of reality, and is part of the reality which 
is constructed by intelligence in response to the 
whole universe of experience. The environment 
of thought is neither an external world nor a sup- 
posed world of action ; it is the whole world of 
experience, which is to be articulated into system, 
and made such as to answer to our intelligence. 
Not, indeed, that we may ever hope to transfer 
all reality into our system of thought, which for 
the thinker is the reality he can command and 
use. Yet our system of thought falls far short of 
reality. For, while the world which each mind 
constructs for itself out of its own experience is 
the world of which it is the centre, there must be 
a world common to all intelligences, or, in other 
words, a higher experience than ours, which in its 
organized state is the supreme world of reality. 
Au the worlds which seem separate and uncon- 
nected, as constructed by each for himself, have 
common ground and purpose in that experience 
which is higher and deeper than ours. In this 
view, reality is independent of our judgment, and 
is something which far transcends our experience. 
Yet our judgment and its outcome must be held to 
be an element in that higher experience, and the 
world we construct is part of the world that is what 
it is for the higher experience. 

As, on the one hand, reality must be held to 
transcend the final worlds which knowledge builds 
out of our experience, so, on the other hand, there 
is a something given before thought can begin its 
constructive work. Our immediate feeling has a 
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content of its own, something which is there in a 
sort of unity and simplicity which we have not 
made, hut only experience. It is a mode of con- 
tact Avith a Avorld not yet realized or resolved into 
its elements. We do not confer on that immediate 
experience either its immediacy or its individu- 
ality ; Ave experience it in its unity. The first step 
of the action of thought on that immediate feeling 
is to break up its formal unity, to distinguish ele- 
ments Avithin it, and to pass beyond it into another 
kind of imity, namely, that Avhich is conferred by 
thought. But to restore the lost unity is very 
difficult, and the Avhole task of philosophy is to 
restore that unity Avhich is first given in feeling, 
disrupted by thought, and made diverse by the 
analysis Avhich thought has performed upon it. 
Thus, in the end, Ave strive to attain, by the exer- 
cise of discursive thought, to something like intui- 
tion of unity, the unity of a Avhole, Avhat life started 
Anth in that intuition of unity Avhich is the charac- 
teristic of our feeling life. For the mind, in its 
constructive attempt to think the world, finds that 
it passes its strength either to attain to intuition 
Avhich envisages the Avorld as a whole — that is onlj' 
for a higher experience than ours — or to rest con- 
tent in the simple immediacy of feeling Avhich gives 
us a sense of Avholeness in our simplest experience. 

It is the province of Logic (q.v.) to set forth the 
categories of mind, or the machineiy by Avhich it 
does its Avork, as it is the province of Psychology 
to set forth cognition considered as a merely mental 
process. It is the part of Epistemology to accept 
from the sister sciences the description of the pro- 
cess of knowledge considered as an internal fact, 
and to accept from Logic the deduction of the 
categories, tlieir inter-rmations, and their AA’orth 
as instruments for the organization of knoAvledge. 
We need not, therefore, dAvell here on the signifi- 
cance of space and time as the forms Avithin Avhich 
all our intuitions take place. Nor need Ave inquire 
into the subjectivity or objectivity of space and 
time. Sufficient for our purpose is the fact that 
all our mental life is conditioned by these forms ; 
at least all our sense-presentations are of such a 
kind as never to transcend the boundaries of space 
and time. Into the origin and nature of our con- 
ceptions of these Ave are not called to enter. It is 
sufficient to say that they are forms into which 
mind gathers its experiences, and that it is con- 
strained to regard all things as things in one space, 
and all events as happening in one time. In these 
forms it finds the first possibility of a unity of 
experience. 

9. Thought and self. — ^The notion of space, then, 
dominates all our thinking Avith regard to things, 
and time does the same with regard to the inner 
life. It is another matter, however, when Ave ask 
ourselves hoAv the notion of time governs all the 
phenomena of the inner life. Can Ave in this rela- 
tion do Avithout the supposition that the very 
possibility of time depends on the fact that there 
is a continuity of the thinking subject to Avhich 
the events that happen to it, or in it, are referred ? 
Is not the permanence of the thinking subject the 
condition of the possibility of the notion of time? 
We are UAvare that this is a keenly contested 
question. 

‘It Is (V fact rcco^Tiized explicitly or implicitly by- every one, 
that the manifold and constantly chnnKinj' experiences that 
enter into the life history of an indi\idual mind are in some 
sen'o owned bv a self or cfTO which remains one and the same 
throuRhout their vicissitudes. But, when tre beplti to inquire 
into the prccl'c nature of the unity and identity McritH:d (o the 
self, and the precise sense in which its eip"rienccs belong to it, 
we are confronted with a fundamental divergence of views. 
On tlie one hand, it is maintained that. Just as the unity of a 
tsdanjiie, or of a mclodV; or of an orfranhini consists merely in 
the special mode in vvinth its parts arc connected and corre- 
lated BO ns to form a specinc kind of complex, so the unity of 
Vvliat we call an individual mind consists merely in the peculiar 
way In which vvliat we call its experiences are united with each 


other. On this view, when wo say that a desire ii somtoM-i 
desire, we merely mean that it enters as one constituent am^ 
others into a connected totality of experiences havinc a certiS 
sort of unity and continuity which «in belong to cWriene« 
only, and not to material things. In opposition to thlsdoctrine 
it is strenuously maintained by others tliat the identical snbieci 
is not merely the unifled complex of experiences, but a dUtlnct 
principle from which they derive tlieir unity, a sonietliinr 
which persists through them and links them together. Accord- 
ing to these writers, it is an inversion of the truth to say that 
the manifold experiences through their union with each other 
form a single self. On the contrary, it is only tliroiigh their 
relation to the single self as a common centre that they are 
united with eacli other. Of these two conilicting theories I 
feel bound to accept the first and to reject tlie second. ITie 
unity of tlie self seems to me indistinguishable from the unity 
of the total complex 'of its experiences* (Stout, ‘Some Fundi 
mental Points in the Theory of Knowledge,' p. C fone of the 
Essa^ s published by the University of St. Andrews in connexion 
with the Five Hundredth Anniversary of its Foundation. 
1011 ]) 

With his usual felicity of diction and lucidity of 
argument. Stout states the grounds of his rejection 
of the second view and his acceptance of the first. 
Yet even his subtlety and poAver cannot prevent 
his argument from appearing paradoxical. 

'The role which they ascribe to the suhjcct of consciousness 
ought ratlier to be ascribed to its object. Tiie general princliilo 
is that the changing complex of individual exi>criencc lias the 
unity and identity uniquely distinctive of what wo cidl a siiiple 
self or ego, only in bo far ns objects are apprehended ns one and 
the same in different acts or in different stages and phases of 
one and the same act. In other vvords, the unity of the self is 
essentially n unity of intentional experience, and essentially 
conditioned bv- unity of the object ns meant or intended' 
(tb. p, 7). 

We humbly suggest that in this quotation, and in 
the subsequent reasoning. Stout has virtually 
taken up the position of the theory whicli he has 
formally rejected. Hoav can the unity of the self 
be a unity of intentional experience if tliere is no 
subject to form the intention? If objects are 
apprehended as one and the same, surely there 
must be a subject Avhieh apprehends them. The 
present Avriter feels hound, therefore, to accept the 
second of the above vicAvs and to reject the first. 
Without arguing the question further, ho Avonld 
simply say that ‘ I am not the tlioughts I think, 
in other Avords, ‘ I am not thought, but I think, 
and I Avho now think am the same Avho thought 
yesterday,’ The conclusion — to lay stress on the 
epistemological interest-^is that thought cxiste 
only in relation to a conscious and abiding subject. 
But tlie latter is not merely an abstract identitj' ; 
it lives, and moves, and grows, and realizes itself 
just in proportion as it masters it-s objects, is 
able to fit tuem into the unity of a Avorld of truth. 
Still Ave may express our indebtedness to Stout tor 
the emphatic Avay in Avliich be brings out the close 
connexion betAveen the iiniW of tiie subject ana 
that of the object. For it is a charactonstic 01 
thinking, or of thought, tliat, in addition to iti 
being a mental event, it chaims to roprc.sont a truth 
Avliich is independent of the latter. It i.s no do^t 
true that everj' thought as a mental event is parti- 
cular ; in fact, all tlie contents of consciousness a 
mental events are particular} but the mysterj' 0 
Itnowledgc lies just here, that a particular inent 
event, or a series of such, claims to be 
order of fact or of reason Avliich our thought 
not make but discovers — an order Avhich is comm 
to all and not special to one. . 

10. Judgment the category of thought. 1 - 
order, Avhich I do not make but discover, ,, 
Avhich I am able to di.'icover because it i.s in it- - 
in relation to my intelligence, and can i>c c ' 
stnied bj' me in accordance with tiio'c 
on AA'bich I act as an intelligent iaiing. , 

rational principles are implicit in cverj' , 
judgment, and the rational principles of , '’r 
ment are found to bo at Avork in the order wri 
discover. What these principles are it ’ 
business of Logic to set forth, for our 
is nece*-san' to refer to only one catog ' 

namely, that of Judgment, wliicb is the form 
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thonght nscs in tlic appreliension of truth. Logic 
IS coming more and more to recognize judgment as 
tlie one category which involves all other categories 
in its operation, and in its discussion of logical 
principles the doctrine of the judgment holds the 
foremost place. We refer to Sigwarb’s Logic in 
illustration. The various forms of the judgment 
may he found in treatises on Logic, and need not 
he detailed here. But the fundamental conditions 
of the judgment are fundamental conditions of 
thonght itself. Judgment in every form of it 
involves a relation to the thinking self or to the 
unity of the mental subject. Tliis holds good even 
on the hypothesis of Stout, as quoted above. It is 
the self that judges, and it judges in consistency 
with the totality of its rational experience, or at 
least it ouglit to do so. In the second place its 
judgments must be consistent with each other ; in 
other words, all judgments must have regard to 
the law of identity and contradiction. If we are 
to have a constant and consistent meaning, we 
must think according to that law. Again, our 
judgment must have regard to the fact of connexion 
among the objects of tliought. The irresistible 
belief that things are connected, and that the con- 
nexion may l)e discovered, lies at the basis of every 
judgment. What the connexion is the mind may 
not know, and sometimes finds it hard to discover, 
but that such a connexion exists is a conNiction 
without uhich there can be no judgment. 

In dealing wdth the judgment in its various 
forms and applications, we ought to remember that 
there is one element common to all, which no 
judgment can e-xplicitly set forth. In all judg- 
ments, reference is explicitly or implicitly to the 
subject which judges. It is the subject which sup- 
poses, alfirms, judges. The subject may itself be 
the object of reflexion. Thought itself may be the 
object of thought, and it may be reflected on till 
all its implications become explicit, and its modes 
of noting may be articulately sot forth. But tliat 
does not exhaust the meaning of the subject. Is 
thought capable of exhausting in its own way all 
the meanings which are implied in the function of 
' self,’ ‘ subject-self,’ ‘ knower,’ as over against the 
objects of thought, object-self, and so on ? We may 
think about the subject, may make it an object of 
thonght ; but, the more we do so, the more is the 
reference to a subject a persisting relation. Ex- 
haust the meaning of self by making it an object of 
thought as much ns ive please, yet at the end the 
self persists as the final condition under which Icnow- 
ledgeof the self as object is possible. The meaning 
of self or subject as capable of statement as object 
of thought does not exhaust its subjective meaning. 

‘The great attempts of philosophers have been, on the one 
hand, to show that the self ns “subject” is nothing but the self 
ns “object" ; nnd, on the other liand, to sliow that tlic self as 
“object" is only n sort of re-statcinent of the self as subject ; 
or, yet again, to show that the self ns object arises ns n sort of 
cognitiie screen or blind before the self as subject, so tliat the 
latter is hopelessly obscured or hidden — the subject disappear- 
ing in the realm of the " iinknonable," or the “thing-in-itself 
Ilialdain, Thought and Things, or Genttic Logic, ii. 40rj. 

In this relation we may quote from the essay of 
Stout (lx. p. S) : 

'The self is the same self, inasmuch as throughout the 
process of pursuit it is aware of the desired object as the same, 
and inasmucli ns it is aware of the object attained ns identical 
with the object pursued. Tlio best example, howeter, issup- 
phcil by continuity of attention. Attention is continuous when 
It is throughout directed to the same total object from varying 
IMints of Mew, so as to distinguish successnely its dilTercnt 
pirt,al features, aspects, nnd relation'. Tor instance, in 
o1i«er\ing a flower with a view to itsclassficationos a botanical 
tpeciinen, the stamens, root, and leaf arrangement may be suc- 
cessively distinguished. The total object i' a flower as a sjieci- 
nitn to be classifletl, together with the whole body of botanical 
science so far as this may be rcieiant to the classification. The 
ixirlial features of this total object are successis ely discnroi- 
nated, and in their turn cease to be discriminated. But there 
is continuita of attention, inasmuch ns the partial fc.atiircs suc- 
cesflvely d-scriminated are throughout implicitlv apprehended 
as being partial fe-atures of the same comple.x unity.' 


As a description of the work done by the mind 
in the ckossification of a fioyver, this leaves nothing 
to he desired. But to speak of attention as con- 
tinuous because it is throughout directed to the 
same object seems a rather inadequate account of 
attention considered as a mentfu process. Nor 
does it describe the attitude of attention as con- 
tinuous ; for, as a matter of fact, the process of 
attention by which tlie flower is classified may not 
be continuous : it may be distributed over many 
times, and is so when ive ivork on any subject and 
resume it after an interv’al. But the main point is 
that the process of attention as described by Stout 
is attended by a consciousness of tlie strain of 
attention. I may be absorbed in the attempt to 
classify the flower, but on reflexion I am conscious 
that I was attending all the time. In fact, all the 
objective meanings — even those in yvhich the sub- 
ject or thonght itself has been thought of — are over 
against a subject-self. The self is not to be merged 
in its own products, and the unity of the object 
seems to be inadequate to produce that unity of 
the subject which is the presupposition of know- 
ledge. For, push the matter back as far as pos- 
sible, even after all is done there will remain the 
fact of a subject over against aU the objects of 
thought or objective meanings, as the very ground 
of the possibility of knowledge. In the last 
resort it is the self that makes knowledge, it is 
the self that judges, and the series of judgments 
organized according to the nature of the subject 
and according to objective conditions form the 
kingdom of truth, which it is the aim of thought 
to yvork out. The first condition of the possibility 
of knowledge is just this reference to a subject, 
which becomes, in the process of working out the 
kingdom of truth, a self-eonsoious subject, to yvhich 
all the objects of knoivledge finally assume the 
form of a coherent yvorld of truth. In this ideal 
goal, truth and fact become one j and the content 
of mind, articulated into system, becomes the 
content of reality ns yvell. But such a goal is 
never attained by the finite mind ; it remains an 
ideal, but one that influences and shapes all our 
lesser nnd more partial systems of actual knoyv- 
ledge. So, the real question becomes not hoyv to 
attain to the notion of the unity of the subject 
from the object, as Stout really does, or to attain 
the unity of the object yvorld from the subject, but 
hoyv to construe both subject and object as related 
unities in a wider unity yvhich transcends and yet 
contains both. Are not subject and object sub- 
sunied in the yvider yvorld of experience ? Are they 
not really given in the earliest experience possible 
to a subject yvhich finally becomes a thinking sub- 
ject? Are not both factors really present in the 
first cognitive experience, yvhich yve have already 
found to be present even in the sense-life? No 
doubt in our reflective analysis yve place the sub- 
ject over against the object and the object over 
against the subject, and make their relation to each 
other one of utter opposition ; 3’et the relation of 
opposition is a relation after all, and even in 
opposition the two are really held together in the 
unity of one experience. 

II. Intelligibility of the objects of knowledge. — 
In any case, there is a conformity betyveen cogni- 
tion and its objects. 'SYhat is the meaning of that 
conformity ? Are we to say that cognition must 
conform to objects, or are yve to saj- that objects 
must conform to cognition ? This is the experi- 
ment of Kant, yvho, finding that the assumption 
that cognition must conform to objects had led to 
scepticism, asked yvhat yvould be the outcome ot 
the supposition that objects should conform to 
cognition. His question and the ansyver to it were 
epoch-making in the history of thought, and every 
theory of knoyvledge must take them into account. 
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In answering his question, Kant endeavoured to 
discover the nature of reality from the conditions 
of its intelligibility, and in doing so he constructed 
the world of objects, step by step, on the plan of 
the world of knowledge. If there is such a world 
intelligible to us, the conditions of its intelligi- 
bility, Kant says, are such and such. Whether 
the actual world was of the kind which answered 
to these conditions was, and is, a question which 
Kant could not answer. For his solution had 
regard only to the conditions of intelligibility, and 
not to the actual world of human experience. So 
his intelligible world remained a phenomenal 
world, purely hypothetical ; and the question of 
the relation of this phenomenal world to reality 
remained unanswered, or, rather, the answer was 
farther removed than ever. Instead of the old 
dilemmas, we find ourselves in the presence of a 
new one, and one more radical than ever ; for we 
have removed the older difficulties, only to be con- 
fronted with a new contrast between reality and 
appearance, between phenomena and things-in- 
themselves, between the world of the knowable 
and its relation to the world of the unknown and 
the unknowable. How did the new hypothesis of 
the conformity of objects to cognition, and the 
consequent setting forth of the conditions of know- 
ledge, lead to this contrariety of the world of 
reality as beyond the phenomenal world ? If con- 
formity to our cognition, as in the new question 
asked by Kant, and its answer, removes reality 
from our knowledge, and restricts our knowledge 
to phenomena, there is time to ask another ques- 
tion as to the relation of thought and things. 
When and where in experience does intelligibility 
begin 2 Are we to regard intelligibility as some- 
thing impressed on things by the action of the 
mind ? Does mind constitute objects ? Of course, 
if objects are to be intelligible, they must conform 
to the nature of the intelligence which apprehends 
them. But is the intelligibility conferred on the 
object, or is it to be supposed intelligible in itself ? 
Are objects really what Hume— and in this Kant 
seems to be at one ivitli him — calls independent 
facts, and are events really disconnected which are 
outwardly and contingently gathered together in 
our minds by purely mental relations ? Kant did 
in his philosophy show that the Nature knoivn by 
us as knowable is systematic, and finally came to 
the conclusion that this systematic character is 
analogous to the unity of self-consciousness. But 
consistent thinking leads us back to the conception 
that this systematic character of Nature is not 
conferred on it by us, that, in fact, it is implicit 
in the earliest experience of rational bemgs; 
and the business of our thinking is to make 
explicit what is implicit there, and to articu- 
late in detail what is inchoately present at the 
beginning. 

And yet, while we regard as true the relation 
of thought to an intelligHile world, it must not he 
supposed that the world of thought and the sys- 
tematic world discovered by it are identical. Nor 
can we suppose that the two are so connected that 
the analysis of thought and its action will give us 
the real world. While thinking is a real factor in 
the making of the world, as we know it, it does not 
follow that the real world is one thing ivhen real 
thinking begins, and another _ when it ends. For 
us, as thinkers and actors, it is so, and the reality 
for us expands with its explanation, and, through 
the operations of thought in the processes of con- 
ceiving, judging, inferring, the indefinite becomes 
definite, and the vague contents of first impressions 
are articulated into a systematic whole, and differ- 
ences are held together in a unity which contains 
and explains^them, and so for us the world is made. 
Yet the laws of gravitation was at work before 


Newton formulated the law of inverse squares and 
the conservation of energy was a law of things 
before Joule made his experiments and expounded 
its meaning. 

It is not possible, then, to identify the movements 
of the world, or the succession of events, with the 
dialectical movements of our thoughts. Yet the 
latter may render explicit what lies before us in 
the world of mere concrete experience. It is neces- 
sary for the philosophy of the present time to go 
further back in its analysis than where Kant 
began, and to show that the world of ideas into 
which thought has gathered its experience had 
relations with fact long before reflexion began, and 
that the diflerence betiveen sense and understand- 
ing, between fact and truth — in whatever way we 
put this ever-recurring contrariety — is less absolute 
than empiricism has supposed. The correspond- 
ence between the perceptual and the conceptual 
worlds is closer than has been supposed. As we 
have already said, percepts are a product of the 
activity of thought, and concepts are in touch mth 
perceptual reality. The processes which we may 
describe in our text-books as if they were separate 
and in isolation are, after all, continuous, and are 
put into operation as the mind in interaction with 
its objects comes to self-realization. 

We must, then, set aside the assumption that 
knowledge begins with a series of subjective states, 
and from these strives to reach a world beyond 
itself. Subjective states as such are never present 
without some objective reference, whatever that 
reference may be. Even feeling, which has been 
described as subjectively subjective, has in it a 
content which cannot be explained without a 
reference which leads beyond that state considered 
in itself. Pleasure and pain, though subjective 
states, have an objective reference. More clearly 
is this true of the states of consciousness which we 
describe as conation and cognition. These have 
objects, desires, aims, purposes ; and they reach 
forth towards their objects. Thus we are justified, 
from the psychological point of view, in saying 
that there are objective and subjective elements m 
the simplest cognition. All the changing states of 
consciousness have objective references, which may 
be described as both subjective and objective ; and 
the process of thinking is just the articulation of 
these correlated elements into the fabric of om 
thought, whether that thought is occupied with 
the analysis of itself, or with the body of 
ledge which is the full possession of mankma. 
Thus we seek to advance from thought to things, 
not from things to thought ; these are together at 
the outset of cognition, and full comition ideally 
realizes them as one. Instead of holding that 
thought determines reality, it would be oetter to 
say that reality determines our thought, and that, 
when reflexion uses the apparatus of notion, 
ment, and reasoning, it is guided by P™cipm 
which are true of reality as well as characteristi 


of thought. 


More especially it may be affirmed that tbe pi 
of the mind in its judgments is always objecti . 
It seeks universality and necessity, and 
connect together what belongs together. But t 
is a distinction in its procedure, which 
a distinction in the form of judgment, ,• i 

judgments which involve the constraint oi ^ ’ 

or active endorsement and acknowledgm • 
There are judgments which are attende y 
active belief, and with the conviction that it 
impossible not to believe. This attitude of g 
belief, of acceptance, of control over 1-“® ^ h 
characteristic of certain judgments, tl 
mind is in an attitude of certainty ^ jg 
can act on the assurance that this 
true. But there are judgments which seem oniy 
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probable. Here the niind is in a state of suspense ; 
it questions, assumes, and comes to a conclusion 
from which it withholds that position of certainty 
which in other situations it asserts. It is not 
possible here to enter fully into the positions of 
those who have been called lately the Austrian 
school, or to dwell on the suggestive work of 
Meinong and others. (As. to the meaning of 
assumption, see INIeinong, Ubcr Annahmen [1910], 
and Baldwin, Genetic Logic.) It is sufficient 
to saj’’ that judgment, when it coerces belief, is 
b1 waj's, or is always regarded as, of objective reality 
and validity. It regards itself as true, and as 
valid in the sphere of fact. 

12 . Connectedness of objects of thought ; signi- I 
ficance of mathematics for Epistemology. — lYe 
come now to what we stated to be the third mark of 
true knowledge — the assumption of connectedness 
among the objects of our thought. That there is 
snoli a connectedness, which we do not make but 
discover, we regard almost as axiomatic. IVliat 
the connectedness really is has to be discovered in 
every ease. The postulate of the mind is that 
there is a connectedness ; this is its formal attitude 
in lelntion to all the objects of its knowledge. 
IVith regard to things, it postulates the relation of 
cause and elleot, and other universal axioms which 
it regards as necessary. No doubt there has 
nlwaj's been a tendency to press universality and 
necessity in their abstract form to extremes, and 
to bind all experience into these unities of abstract 
thinking. As an illustration of this, we maj'' 
instance the tendency to make that necessity, of 
which mathematics may be cited as the sj’-mbol, the 
type and norm of all experience. "We see this 
tendency at work in the attempt to reduce all the 
sciences to a mathematical form, and in particular 
to reduce biological problems to physical and 
chemical terms. 

Yet, after all, the study of the history of 
mathematics, especially in some of its more 
recent developments, is not without interest to the 
student of the theory of knowledge. In his Pro- 
legomena to all Future Mctaphysic, Kant asks the 
questions, ‘ How is pure mathematics possible ? 
How is pure science possible? and How is pure 
metaphysio possible ? ’ He thought he liad estab- 
lishea the validity of the mathematical sciences by 
shoving that they are confined to phenomena, and 
do not apply to things-in-themsolves. In mathe- 
matical science the mind is in contact with things 
which may be regarded as constructed by the mind 
itself, and the knowledge of such things does nob 
apply to things-in-themselves. Whether this really 
involves the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge 
and of the unknowable Ave do not stay to inquire. 
Our present aim is to look at mathematics and 
physical science generally, in the interest of Epis- 
temology. For in mathematics Ave may distinguish 
betAieen the thinker and his thought, as Ave do in 
other branches of science. We may look at science 
from the point of vieAv of a record of the mind that 
thinks, relates, elaborates, and as a record of the 
inter-relations of the facts of Nature as these are 
understood and interpreted. It has been held that 
in mathematics the mind is creative, that it has 
made the facts Avith Aidiich it deals, and that in this 
spliero there is no diflerence between mathematical 
science and mathematical thought. We make our 
definitions, Ave state our axioms, Ave claim our 
postulates, Ave have our intuitions ; and, reason- 
iljg from these, Ave have framed our geometry, 
elaborated our algebra, and constructed our cal- 
emuses. In this sphere, at all OA’cnts, it is claimed 
that the mind has constructed its objects, and has 
not only constructed them, but has also called 
them into being. But it has to be borne in mind 

and here the pragmatist has something to say 


AA'hich is releAmnt — that geometiy, algebra, and all 
the other branches of mathematical science have 
arisen in response to the demand of piactical need. 
Geometry arose to meet the demands of land- 
measurement, and algebra arose simply as an 
extension of arithmetic. These sciences aiose out 
of pmoticc, and even in its highest forms mathe- 
matics may be A-ieAA'ed as a measuring and calcu- 
lating instrument invented by the mind in its 
desire to make Nature subsendent to its oato 
purpose. There are those Aidio regard this as the 
main interest of mathematics, and tliere are others 
AA'ho regard mathematics as the tj'pe of true IcnoAV- 
ledge. The latter look at the applications of 
mathematics as of interest only in so far as they 
suggest problems in pure mathematics. They are 
inclined to think that all the sciences remain im- 
perfect and crude until they haim come under the 
mathematical yoke and submitted themselves to 
its rule and method. But the ultimate question 
in Epistemology is. Does thought determine 
reality, or does reality determine thought, or 
Avhat is the relation betAveen thought and reality ’ 
Granted that mathematics is so far a mental pro- 
duct, in fact much more a mental product tlian the 
more concrete sciences are, still Ave may ask. What 
is the relation of the constriictiA’e mind to the 
science Avhich it has constructed ? 

If Ave go back to the first beginnings of mathe- 
matical science, Ave find that it greAv out of prac- 
tical need. It Avas an instrument made for the 
overcoming of Nature. Man had to master his 
environment, and in the struggle lie came to those 
constructions Avhich Ave find used as a means for 
measuring and counting. But, AA’hen man dreAV 
his first circle or saAv the mysteiT of parallel lines, 
a ncAV vioAV burst upon him. The figures became 
something in themselves and to be studied for their 
OAA’n sake ; so Ave find various demonstrations 
discovered by many thinkers, A’arious problems 
soh'ed, until at length Euclid gathered the geo- 
metiical science of his time into that book Avhich 
still remains the foundation of geometrical science. 
We find men also studying the A'arioiis properties 
of the sections of the cone, and setting them forth, 
largely for practical use, but also Avith a desire to 
knoAV all the possible meanings of the construction 
AA’hich they themselves hare made. Numbers AA'ere 
useful for counting, but their characteristic features 
AA’ere themselves the object of abiding interest. So 
it has been through all the history of mathe- 
matical science and mathematical thought. 
Mathematical formulte may be regarded as con- 
cepts, and they play the part in mathematical 
thinking AA’hich concepts play in other thinking. 
But the meaning and scope of concepts or of 
mathematical formulm, and their Avortli and valid- 
ity, are things not given Avhen they are foimed. 
In both cases the intent and meaning are the ob- 
jects of endless research. Thus Ave find, throughout 
the ages, those thinkers to Avhoni mathematical 
thoughts oAA’e their adA'ance toAvards systematic 
coherence occupied AA-itli examining and strength- 
ening the foundations of mathematical reasoning, 

' purifying its methods, submitting them to proofs 
! cA'er increasing in rigour, and putting to stringent 
tests the scope and range of current conceptions. 
Geometry by itself made progress, algebra by 
itself became more and more comprehensiA’e and 
thorough ; and, by their union in the hand of 
Descartes and their cross-fertilization, a ncAV era 
' in mathematieal science began. Analytical geo- 
metry arose, and out of it sprang the calculus. 
Here, too, men Avere occupied Avitli the meaning 
of the neAv formulte Avhich they had invented. 
For a noAV formula, though the AA’ork of mind, 
obtains an objective A’alue as soon as it is formu- 
lated. Mathematicians had to study their OAA’n 
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formulae, to follow out their implications, and 
they Avere often surprised at the new and strange 
worlds Avhich opened out to their investigation. 
Por the neAv formulae not only solved old ques- 
tions, but opened up new problems to solve. Ana- 
lytical geometry advanced ; and, were Ave Avriting 
on mathematics, Ave should see hoAv geometry also 
responded on its part, and learned a methoa of a 
breadth and generality similar to those at the 
command of the analytic method. A neAv geo- 
metry arose, beautiful in itself, and useful as the 
test and illustration of the more abstract method 
of analysis. The significance of this groAvth is 
that here we see hoAV the product of thought be- 
comes in turn the object of thought, and also hoAv 
concepts may become enlarged and purified, and 
be made more universal and more particular by 
the exercise of that thinldng poAver Avhicli first 
constructed them. This is one feature of the 
epistemological value of mathematics. 

But there is another aspect equally significant. 
Mathematical formulae, as we saAV, arose out of 
practical need, and Avere invented in order to ob- 
tain control over Nature. Equally every neAV 
departure and every extension of mathematical 
formulae Avere dictated by practical need, and their 
A-alidity Avas tested by ability to solve the problems 
Avhich Avere presented to men by the practical diffi- 
culties they encountered in the course of their 
Avidening experience. On the one hand, men 
strove to make their formulae more consistent, 
more logical, more flexible, and more comprehen- 
sive ; and, on the other hand, they applied them 
to the solution of practical problems. We may 
note here the great advance Avhich NeAvton made 
by the conception of fluxions — a neAv conception, 
by the use of Avhich he passed beyond the static 
Avorld of concepts, in which every concept aa'us 
regarded as eternally one and the same, to a Avorld 
of motion, of change, of continuity. Even change 
had been regarded before him as discrete, discon- 
tinuous, made up of steps, each step being re- 
garded as equal to another. By the use of the 
concept of fluxions NeAvton enabled mathematics 
to accommodate itself to the notion of continuous 
change. 

‘All applications of matheojatics consist in extending the 
empirical knowledge which we possess of a limited number or 
region of accessible phenomena into the region of the unknown 
and inaccessible : and much of the progress of pure anal3’si3 
consists in inventing definite conceptions, marked by symbols 
of complicated operations ; in ascertaining their properties as 
independent objects of research ; and in extending their mean- 
ing bej'ond the limits they were originally invented for, — thus 
opening out new and larger regions of thought. A brilliant 
and most suggestive example of this kind of reasoning was 
afforded by a novel mode of treating a large class of physical 
problems by means of the introduction of a special mathe- 
matical function, termed by George Green, and later by Gauss, 
the “ Potential ’’ or " Potential Function.” All the problems 
of Newtonian attraction were concentrated in the study of this 
formula ; and when the experiments of Coulomb and Aropfcre 
showed the analogy that existed between electric and magnetic 
forces on the one side, and Newtonian forces on the other ; 
still more when Fourier, Lamd, and Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
pointed to the further analogy which existed betiveen the dis- 
tribution ol_ temperature in the stationarj' flow of heat and 
that of statical electricity on a conductor, and extended the 
analogy to hydrostatics and hydrodynamics, — it became evi- 
dent that Nature herself pointed here to a mathematical de- 
pendence of the highest interest and value ’ (llerz. History of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, ii. COSf.). 

We might give inanj’^ instances of the advance 
of mathematical tliought, and note hoAv, as know- 
ledge Andened, ucaa’ problems arose, and, as they 
arose, neAV inventions or modifications of old 
methods Avere made in order to grapple Avith them. 
Our present interest is not, hoAvever, in tlie de- 
A'elopment of mathematical thought, but in the 
light Avhich that development casts on Epistem- 
olog^ That interest ma)' be illustrated by the 
con'cl^jag phrase of the foregoing quotation t 
‘ Nature ^erself points here to n mathematical 
dependencll of the highe^it intere.st and A’alue.* 


Mathematical formuloe have an interest in them 
selves as products of thought— a Avorld in them- 
selves, self-contained— and they can be exhibited 
as logical illustrations of consistent thinking. But 
they have a deeper interest in the fact that thoA’ 
represent the actual, and are interpretative of a 
real Avorld beyond themselves. The mind is inter- 
ested in its OAvn AA'ork, and seeks to understand it j 
but it is more deeply interested in the Avorld, and 
ever desires to direct its attention to those hints 
Avhich Nature herself points out. With this Anew 
Science is ever ready to modify her conceptions, to 
discard her notions Avliich have proved inadequate, 
to revise and subject to criticism every concept 
Avhich is found unfit to folloAV the intimations of 
Nature. All mathematical formulaj may be re- 
garded as concepts, and the Avay in Avhich mathe- 
matics is ever reAusing her concepts gives a nsefnl 
lesson to thinkers on other spheres of knoAvledge, 
no longer to regard their concepts as fixed, un- 
changeable, eternally the same, but fluid, ever 
ready to adapt themselves to fresh problems. 
Abundant illustrations might be given of the Avay 
in Avhich mathematics is ever modifying, changing, 
enlarging her concepts, but these may be taken 
for wanted here. Still more striking illustrations 
might be derived from the history of physics and 
chemistry in recent years. If a student of these 
sciences fifty years ago, familiar with the language 
of text-books at that period, Avere to open a text- 
book Avritten at the present day, he avouM find that 
he had to learn a neAv language and furnish himself 
Avith a neAv set of concepts. The latter Ave need 
not enumerate, for the fact is obvious to every 
student. What is insisted on here, in the light of 
recent physics and chemistiy, is the lesson tliey 
teach usAAuth regard to the epistemological problem. 
Here at least concepts are not regarded as of fixed, 
unchangeable content. We may note also uoav 
mathematics strives to recognize the ever-changing 
flexibility of Nature and the subtle floAV of reality ; 
and the progress of this science has been from 
the static and the fixed to the variety and the 


flexibility AA’hich in its way seeks to corre- 
spond Avith the manifoldness of Nature. So also 
in chemistry, and in physical chemistry— a new 
science made by the cross-fertilization of physics 
and chemistry. 

The lesson is that concepts are not fixed, un- 
changeable, and static, but that they are, or ougnt 
to be, as definite, yet as fluid, as the AVorld they 
deal Avith. But, if the identical meaning and lixea 
content AA'hich have been characteristic of a con- 
cept persist and cannot be changed, then avc let it 
remain to characterize a certain meaning lnteres^ 
ing in the history of thought ; and for the new 
meaning a neiv term is found, fit to express i - 
WhatAve learn from the story of science and i 
practice is that our concepts ought ever ^ L 
active commerce A\dth the Aridening experience 
man, and must ahvays be held in suLection 
that experience. We are not to pour h, 

the mould of our concepts, and regard them as t 
measure of the possible and the limit of avIi 
actual ; rather are Ave to regard^ our concept- 
tentative, as attempts to gather into a .- 

form Aviiat Ave have alre.ody learnt from the 
cations of Nature as to its oiyn ineaning. 
learn from mathematics that it is • i 

construct a Avorld of logical consistency and J fc 
meaning AA-orthy of the highest fi,:* 

symmetry and beauty, but Ave learn alsotli 
rnathernatical Avorld by no means . i 

particular Avorld in Avhich we dAvell, 
must learn to knoAv. The mathematical . ^ 

consistent Avith many kinds of 
ours is a particular A\-orld, and has its ° 
acter and meaning. No doubt it is co 
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with the mathematical world, which is a comfort. 
Yet the very triumjDh of mathematical science 
points out its limitations. Is there a knowledge 
which is not matliematical ? In other words, are 
there realities which cannot be counted, measured, 
weighed? If there are, and if these are such as 
can somehow be knowm, clearly we are in a sphere 
in which mathematic.al reasoning is inept. Even 
in the spheres in which matliematical reasoning 
has been so triumphant, it is found, as in physic-s, 
that the changes in Nature depend not so much 
on the quantity of mass and enerCT as on their 
distribution and arrangement. While there are 
thus truths of reason which are valid for all objects, 
whatsoever they may be, and while there are what 
we call laws of Nature, valid for the physical 
world in which we live, there are actual facts of 
collocation and facts of distribution and arrange- 
ment ■which cannot be deduced from the neces- 
sities of reason, or from the laws of Nature ; these 
have to be ascertained. Any fact is consistent 
■with the laws of Nature and with the ideas of 
reason, but what the fact is must be otherwise 
discerned than by deductive compulsion. Con- 
cepts, as we say, are and must be subject to con- 
stant revision ; but, revise them as we may, there 
are many things and experiences which escape 
their grasp, 

13. Limits of mathematical thought. — Mathe- 
matical science has, therefore, its limits ; experience 
is not to be measured by them, however great and 
far-reaching tiiej' may be. Dissatisfaction with 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, as the norm 
and measure of experience, has been variously 
expressed. For instance, Baldwin gives energetic 
expression to his dissatisfaction in the following 
note: 

‘The essential requirement, I take it, if one would ncoustom 
oneself to thlnkinff In eenetio terms, is that one free liimself 
from the compulsion of the mechanical and a-genetlo concept 
of causation. We have all been hypnotized by the thought of 
cause of the type of impact, transfer of energy fixed in quantity, 
■with a formulation of effect in terms of an equation with 
imposition of forces issuing in a resultant — as in the “paral- 
lelo^m of forces.” We arc told that notliing can be in the 
effect that is not already in the cause. All tliis is a partial and 
forced interpretation of nature. If science deals only w ith such 
causation series, then the great body of what we may in the 
large sense c.all “conditioning,” or “sequence," remains un- 
interpreted. The Adaptations. Growths, Novelties, in nature 
are as much in evidence to the scientific observer ns are the 
Identities, Conservations, and Effects. Why may not tlic 
subsequent term of a sequence have something in it not already 
present in the antecedent term? It usually docs. Tlie causal 
interpretation commonly gives an abstract meaning reatlied by 
excluding certain phases or characters of the event called the 
effect. The genetic progression recognizes all the charaetere of 
the event, alions the causal interpretation as an abstraction, 
hut attempts to reconstitute nature in the fullness of her 
processes of change from the mode that conditions to the richer 
mode— be it « hat it may — that succeeds ' (op. cif. i. 25, note). 

The protest is emphatic enough, but it miglit 
have been accompanied by a recognition of what 
been accomplished by the assuni]itions it 
criticizes. By the use of matliematical formulm, 
by the study of physics and chemistry, by tlie 
evolution of in,atlieniatical tliouglit, science lias 
penetrated far into tlie arcana of Nature. Assuni- 
mg, as it did, that there were an order and arrange- 
ment to be found out in Nature, science, by 
inventing mathematical formulae ever more com- 
preiiensive and more subtle, was able not only to 
set forth the more conspicuous elements of the 
natural order, but to set it forth in its continuity, 
and in so doing advanced towards the conception 
or unity. These mathematical fonnulm also raised 
iresli problems, which, in being solved, led to inter- 
PJj^jal'ions of natural phenomena the existence of 
which lay far beyond tlie unaided vision of man. 
00 the content of Icnowledge, the control of Nature 
'iT , “"''bdge,^ and the validity of knowledge as 
Illustrated by its practic,al verification have been 
abundantly justified by tlie sciences. Yet mathe- 


matical science lias its limitations as well as its 
temptations. Its very success as an instrument 
for the enlargement of knowledge within its own 
sphere led to that abuse against which Baldwin 
has pirotested so emphatically. It is limited, we 
again say, to what can be numbered, weighed, and 
measured. But there is valid knowledge of ivliat 
cannot be dealt with in these ways. Stul further, 
those things which lend themselves to mathe- 
matical treatment can he set forth as externally 
related to each other. They act and react on each 
other, and influence each other in ways that can 
be measured. They attract or they resist each 
other, and then behave as if all that is characteristic 
of them could be summed up in a statement of 
their external relations. From the point of view 
of physics the world is made up of matter, of 
energy, and so on. Individuality does not appear 
in the world of physics. Budiments of it begin to 
appear in the fact that one chemical element 5vill 
combine with others only on its own terms, and 
from the facts of crystallization. But mathematical 
science becomes helpless when anything like true 
individuality begins. Given a tiling with an inner 
nature of its own, with predilections, or with 
anything wliicli would make it somethin" for itself, 
and then we need concepts for its description 
whicli pass beyond mathematical formulae. Science 
abundantly recognizes this ; but, when it does, it 
ceases to be quantitative and becomes qualitative. 
It is no longer a science of mamitudes, it deals 
with qualities, which are quite beyond the scales 
of magnitude. For not onlv can science deal -with 
the great generalizations like tlie laws of gravita- 
tion, conservation of energy, and the like, it can 
also recognize the uniqueness of the unique, the 
p.articularitj’’ of the particular. There is a process 
of scientific thought which passes from the general 
to that which appears only once, and to events 
which occur only once and never again. 

14. The determinant and the teleological judg- 
ment. — But these particular events and singular 
occurrences require to be described, description 
needs language, and language is conceptual. True, 
hut there are conceptions and conceptions, and the 
mind is flexible enough to coin new concepts to 
express its new experiences. So it is when we 
pass from tlie inorganic world to a world which 
presents us with objects which cannot he fully 
described from an external point of ■view, to those 
which liave a meaning within themselves and 
cannot he explained as mere points in a system of 
forces. We may deal competently with physical 
masses when we regard the mass as concentrated 
at the centre of gravity ; we can deal with chemistry 
as a system of combining weight, and from other 
abstract points of view ; but Avhen we deal with 
living matter we are in a world of peculiar actions 
and reactions, wliich cannot he stated in terms of 
attraction and resistance. So Ave have here to ask 
a difl’orent question. Kant asked, Hoav is science 
po.ssihle ?, and he gave his cliaracteristic ansAver, 
AA'hich had regard hotli to matlieinatics and to 
phy.sical science. \Ve have to ask, Hoav is biology 
possible? Here, too, the formal ansAver of Kant 
as to the function of the mind may he carried over 
AA'ithout differentiation. For the attitude of mind 
is the same toAvards all its knoAvledge. The difler- 
ence between the physical and the biological 
sciences is determined not by the character of the 
subject hut by tlie character of the object. So in 
biological sciences Ave have to use not the deter- 
minant judgment hut the teleological. In this 
sphere Ave have quite a diflerent series of reactions, 
and Ave have to change our method and our nomen- 
clature accordingly. For hoav Ave liave something 
AA'Iiich can be called selections, choices, adafitations 
to environment, groAVths, changes along definite 
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lines ; and we must construct suitable concepts for 
their expression. Yet men are unwilling to take 
the trouble, or to yield up the control which the 
use of quantitative concepts apparently gave them 
over the world to which they were applied. Hence 
we have had the extension of mathematical and 
physical formute to cover the field of life. Biological 
phenomena were attenuated till they were brought 
under the formulae of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. No doubt this attempt was so far a 
just one, because living forms, so far as they are 
quantitative, are subject to measurement, and are, 
therefore, fit subjects for mathematical analysis. 
What cannot be mathematically analyzed are 
simply the internal states even of the protozoa. 
If a thing has an inside, and its relation to other 
things in space is not determined merely by its 
outside, then that relation must, if it is to be 
adequately described, take into account the inside 
as well as the outside. But that means a new 
calculus, a new set of concepts, and one does not 
see why science should not set itself, without 
prejudice, to make concepts fitted to express the 
new relations. It is interesting to quote in this 
connexion the following distinction draum by 
Paulsen : 

‘It is worthy of note that a peculiar relation exists between 
our external or phenomenal knowledge and our understanding 
of phenomena which rests on interpretation. We may express 
it in the form of a paradox ; The belter toe conceive things the 
less toe understand them, and conversely. We conceive tho 
inorganic processes best, that is, we can define them so accurately 
ns to make them calculable. The vital processes are not so 
easily reduced to conceptual mathematical formula) and calcu- 
lation. Biology works with empirical laws altogether, the 
complete reduction of which to ultimate elementary laws of 
Nature has so far proved to be impossible, Man is the most 
Incalculable being in existence. Hence it is that his acts are 
still regarded ns absolutely indeterminate, or as the effects of 
an indeterminate agent, the soKXiIleiffree will, which is simply 
equivalent to denying the possibility of conceiving or defining 
him. The reverse is true when it comes to understanding. 
Human life is the only thing that we understand perfectly. 
W'e reach the maximum of understanding in history : it is less 
complete in zoology and botany, and vanishes altogether in 
physics and astronomy, where we have the most perfect 
mathematical conception of things’ (Introd. to Philosophy, 
Eng. tr., 373 f.). 

15, ‘ Begreifen * and ‘Verstehen.’ — Paulsen’s 
distinction between Begreifen and Verstehen, as 
thus set forth, is an interesting one, and may be 
regarded as both useful and convenient, from a 
popular point of view. But it is difficult to make 
the distinction good from a logical, a psychological, 
or an epistemological point of view. For, in the 
first place, what lie regards as ‘understanding’ 
and as ‘ conceivin" ’ are both mental processes, and 
are both the work of mind ; and tho distinction 
between them is one not of kind but of degree. In 
the second place, mathematics and physics, and 
especially chemistry, are not sciences which depend 
on calcufation alone. Both physics and chemistry 
are experimental sciences, and, so far as they are 
experimental, they belong to what Paulsen calls 
‘understanding.’ No physicist would limit lus 
knowledge of any substance merely to what he can 
calculate about it. He feels he knows radium in 
its particularity, and is face to face with it as a 
real thing. He conceives it, and he understands it 
in its nature and in its behaviour. So here tlie 
distinction is inept. In the third place, when he 
says that man is the most incalculable being in 
existence, and refers to free will, one would like to 
know' what is his view of free will. To be fair, he 
does not say that he holds that \’iew' of free will 
which he describes in the passage. But he so far 
identifies himself with that indeterminate view as 
to u.^e it as an clement in the position that man 
cannot possibly be conceived or defined. Is man 
intelligiole? Can a doctrine of freedom be in- 
telligibly set forth, and used p-s a principle of 
expl.anation in a de.'^'ription of man? We submit 
that all that can be inferred from the distinction 


between Begreifen and Verstehen is that math*, 
matical, physical, and chemical concepts have their 
limits, and have to give place to other concepts 
when we pass from the physical sphere to the 
sphere where quantity ceases to obtain, and quality 
takes its place. 

So, then, when we strive to obtain controlling 
knoAvledge of beings which are sometliing for 
themselves and cannot be set forth meiely in 
relation to other things in a world in space* and 
time, ive have to change our mode of conceiving 
them in order to suit the altered circumstances. 
The determinant judgment must give place to tlio 
teleological. AYe have to conceive a kingdom of 
means and ends, of things inter-related witfi a view 
toM’ards a purpose, A new’ form of causation or 
linkage must be found. And the new' concepts are 
forthcoming if only they have fair play. Final 
causes may be sneered at as vestal virgins, and 
may be discredited from many points of view’, yet 
in modern times teleology has come to its own. 
The theory of evolution, and all that it implies, 
has reinstated purpose as the ruling idea of modem 
thought ; and in all spheres of inquiry we have 
learned to value history as the key to the explana- 
tion of the w'orld of external things. Evolution 
makes room for novelties, for something in the 
effect ivliich was not in the cause, and we have to 
alter our conceptions to make them fit the_ facts. 
The processes of the world are not repetitions of 
former happenings ; they are growths, develop- 
ments, evolutions ; and the grow’Uis are intelligible 
and may be stated in terms which may be under- 
stood. 

16. Objects as linked together by the teleological 
judgment. — Our Logic, Psychology, Epistemology, 
must be made flexible enough to meet the new 
situation. Not that the situation is new' in reality, 
for the processes of evolution have gone on from 
the beginning ; only men had changed the flowing, 
growing, evolving world into a static world which 
could be calculated in numbers, weights, and 
measures. Now that "we have come to a better 
understanding of the world, let us alter our formulic 
to correspond. In seeking to do so, w’e may not 
cast all the blame of former failures on our con- 
ceptual modes of thought. For wc haveno otlier 
means of thinking than by concepts, and our 
vigilance ought to be directed towards cue 
endeavour to make them adequate to their task. 
This can be done by the recognition of the diner- 
ences between the objects which w'C think araut, 
and by the recognition of the fact that notions 
fitting and adequate in one sphere are not ajiplic- 
able to others with difi'erent qualities and charactc • 
istics. For example, a little ago, , 

order, continuity, and unity as potions wliicli 1. 
a meaning within physical science. In 
however, order may mean nothing moie i 
arrangement, but in the biological sciences, - 
e.spccialh’ in the sciences which deal 
order means something more ; e.g. when , 

of the social order, where the conception is tmm 
up with the highest social, ethical, and 
interests. Continuity him also to take on • 
meaning, as the subject w'ith which it deals ^ . 
more complex. For here it ...prc 

of c.'iuse and effect, nor is ib fbu 
sequence; we have to think of ' 

constituted by a puri)0.=e which seem.s t ^ 

the contingent into Eornething which gi - *t 
reasonable meaning. So pl-so with «"ky 
individual itv- In truth it is only when 
to the actio'n of life, only when wc Z ^ 

that have an inside, that w’e can attach a 
meaning to individuality. There , , ' , 
indefinite nuance of individuality^ ' pty i’ 
atom of matter, but then its mdi a - - 
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limited by the fact of its inertia : it moves only as 
it is moved. It has its attractions and its repulsions, 
but it moves in response to them without any 
hesitation or choice. In living matter the response 
seems to bo of a different Kind ; the organism 
responds according to its own nature. As we 
ascend the scale of organization, individuality 
receives wider and more precise meanings until it 
becomes personality, of which we cannot speak 
now. In living creatnr&s we do not speak of 
inertia, hut of self-preservation — a very different 
conception. We can speak also of reproduction, 
and of heredity, and of those sentiments wliich 
seem to lie at the basis, or to accompany the fact, 
of seLf-presorvation — of love, and hunger, which 
assume deeper and deeper meanings as the human 
race moves onward to higher progress. 

This does not mean, therefore, that, when _we 
pass from the sciences which are mainly occupied 
with inorganic matter, wo are to do without con- 
cepts; it means only that we must form our 
concepts fitly to represent the new facts. It is 
essential to hold that new concepts may be formed, 
or old concepts may be modified, and that new 
ideas may be evolved to meet the new needs. 
But with regard to these concepts, the laws of 
reiison and the principles of Logic still hold good ; 
only we may regard them as outside the scope of 
miantitative measurement. That is simply to say 
that sentiments are not to be calculated in foot- 
pounds, and that we do not measure love by the 
yard. It may be measured in intensity, if not in 
extensity. There is needed a treatise to deal with 
the teleological judgment, which ivill place it on 
the same level as the determinant judgment. It 
is not enough to regard the determinant judgment 
ns the type of judgment in general, and to place 
it on a platform of its own, as the only form of 
universal and necessary implication, and to regard 
the teleological judgment as merely empirical. 
This was the way of Kant. But it may be 
doubted whether the distinction between empiri- 
cism and idealism is ns absolute as it has been 
assumed to be. If there is an order of the world, 
if that order can bo understood, and if there are 
principles of arrangement in the world, then it 
may bo postulated tliat the empirical order is also 
rational ; and the judgments which have been 
regarded ns purely empirical may also have a 
meaning in relation to the ideas of reason. That 
is too large a question to be discussed here. But, 
if the assumption of idealism that the real is the 
rational has any truth in it, then the distinction 
between empiricism and rationalism tends to 
disappear. What is empirically true may not be 
rationally false. Mathematics has slioum us that 
facts and relations e.xperimentally discovered may, 
Mith proper assumptions, be expressed with the 
utmost generality and necessity. Faraday’s elec- 
tric discoveries were mathematically explained by 
Clerk-Maxwell, and his mathematical formulm 
were physically verified by Hertz, and applied to 
practical uses by Marconi. 

ly. Relation of the determinant to the teleo- 
logical judgment. — This may be variously Blus- 
trated. Indeed, so copious are the sources of 
illustration that we are at a loss which to select. 
Tliej’ are not opposed to each other. Bather the 
relation is that tlie teleological judgment steps in 
to afford an e.xplanation where the determinant 
judgment ceases to be intelligible. The teleo- 
logical presupposes the determinant judgment. 
In the case of the latter we are occupied with the 
imderstanding of things ns they are — their nature, 
their modes of action, their inter-relations, and so 
on ; but when these are so far understood, we are 
prejiared for a new kind of action. Just in pro- 
portion to our knowledge of things as they are. 


are we able to impress new meanings on them, 
and make them subservient to our purposes. We 
investigate Nature, and transform it into our 
sciences of astronomy, dynamics, physics, and 
chemistry; or we measure and calculate heat, 
light, electricity; and, having so far mastered 
these, we proceed to new constructions, the e.x- 
planation of which is not found in tho abstract 
sciences, but in their applications. It is here that 
teleology begins, and it has a place in the theory 
of Icnowiedge, not merely on empirical but also on 
other grounds. The whole system of efficient 
causes is implied in every machine, in every work 
of art, and in every construction which man has 
impressed on Nature. So we mould, alter, con- 
trol Nature, and make her do our will ; and she 
lends herself to the expression of new meanings 
which have been impressed on her former system 
of working. We make our harbours, build our 
ships, construct our roads and railroads, invent all 
the instruments of peace and war, sow and reap 
and gather into barns, build our houses, and plan 
cities ; beyond these, we have our arts and sciences, 
our poetries and philosophies, and we seek to set 
forth our relations to the unseen powers on which 
we depend ; and in all these efforts of man the 
distinguishing and guiding principle is the teleo- 
logical judgment. The assumption is that Nature 
makes room for us and for our efforte, does not 
resent our attempts to mould her to new meanings, 
or refuse to carry out our purpose, when we ask 
her intelligently to do so. A machine is a new 
meaning impressed on Nature, in order that man 
may do his work. It is possible to explain a 
steam-engine as a system of mechanical forces ; or 
we may write a history of its invention, and trace 
the course of its evolution from the kettle of Watt 
to the engines which drive Atlantic liners across 
the sea. In this history no mention need be made 
of the minds which successively made those changes 
which increased the complexity, efficiency, and 
usefulness of the steam-engine. But every step of 
the process, looked at from another point of view, 
illustrates the action of the teleological judgment. 
Applied science is always teleological. Machines 
are constructions with a meaning which goes be- 
yond the machine regarded only as a mechanical 
construction. The meaning is impressed on a 
system of efficient causes, in order to make it 
work out a purpose. Thus in the case of any 
machine we pass beyond the sequence of cause and 
effect, and bejmnd the linkage of mechanical ex- 
planation ; we are in the presence of things of 
another kind — things which require new concepts 
for their description and interpretation. 

i8. Validity of teleological knowledge. — Here, 
too, we may instance something which is of sig- 
nificance for knowledge. We may recognize that 
there is a valid knowledge of the individual. In- 
dividuality is a valid concept, though in our logical 
and psj'chological systems there is apparently no 
room left for it. Psychology tells us formally that 
it has no place for biography ; and Logic tends, on 
almost every scheme, to pass away from what it 
calls the mere individual. But, on any theorj' of 
knowledge, room must be left for the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. Surely a biography may be 
written, and may contain true and adequate know- 
ledge, and there may be a description of the unique- 
ness of the unique. Hamlet and Macbeth have 
been described, and attempts have been made to 
understand Julius Cresar and Napoleon ; nor have 
Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel been set aside as 
unintelligible, though all of them have risen above 
the commonplace ; and we still seek to comprehend 
the great poets, not by subsuming them under 
general categories, but by diligently studying them 
in the circumstances of their life. We place such 
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men under the subsnmptions of the teleological moulding Nature in order to make life more easy 
judgment, with its categories of purpose and free- more comfortable, and more successful. We ne^ 
dom ; we find room for the study of individuality not dwell on the fact of the teleological process • 
and personality as something which really appears it is manifest. It is one element in adaptation* 
in the world of phenomena. and it is thus a proof of the validity of the sclicme 

But it is in the biological sciences that the teleo- of means and ends which is characteristic of life in 
logical judgment is conspicuously present. Here general. 

the categories of unity, individuality, purpose. In the second place, a critical analysis of the 
come into ^'iew. An organism cannot be defined teleological judgment would lead us into the oh- 
unthout implicating all these at least. We cannot jective investigation of all the works of man. 
describe an organism without the recognition of it These, again, are of the most important kind for 
as a whole. Nor can we describe any organ in it the purpose of Epistemology. We might look at 
without the implication that the organ has a these works of humanity from various points of 
meaning only in relation to the whole organism, view. We might look at them as bodies of truth, 
We may, for descriptive purposes, reduce the and seek to test their scientific value. We might 
phenomena of an organism to a number of systems, regard them from the point of view of description, 
such as the circulatory, the muscular, etc. ; but, and set them forth in that descriptive process 
after this description, we have to go back to the which is another name for explanation. Or we 
recognition of the organism as a Ihnng system, might seek to appreciate them, to estimate their 
all the parts of which are in relation to the whole, ivorth, and their msthetic, logical, psychological, 
and the whole is realized through the inter-relations and metaphysical v'alues. But, from our present 
of the parts. Still further, there is the fact that for point of view, our aim is to regard them as a set 
the understanding of the organism the principle of of human ideals concretely realized in the art, tho 
unity and of action is within it. It has an inside, science, the poetry, the philosophy, and the relirion 
It is an old observation, ‘ Plant the skill of the of mankind. Teleology wonia thus become a Itis- 
shipbuilder within the timber, and you will see tory of the ideals of mankind, as these are cm- 
how' Nature works.’ The skill of the shipbuilder bodied in the history of literature, to use a 
is within the timber in the case of every organism, comprehensive word which includes all the works 
This conclusion has been forced on us more and of man enumerated above. Teleology studied in 
more ever since the epoch-making work of Darwin, this comprehensive sense w'ould give us most vafu- 
It is not necessary to point out how, even contrary able material for a complete view of human know- 
to the tendency of Darwin himself, teleology has ledge, and would set us free from the tyranny of 
been enthroned in the highest place in the sciences mere science, with its exclusiveness and its incom- 
W'hich deal w-ith life, and Epistemology recognizes pleteness. It would enable ns to set its proper 
the significance of the concept, and lias to make value on history as the supreme record of human 
room for it. In every organism considered in its endeavour, and to realize from a new point of 
individuality, in every species considered as a view’ that distinction w’hich Paulsen sought to es- 
concept descriptive of a certain kind, in the slow tablish in the quotation already made. Thestn^ 
process of the evolution of living forms, we have of ideals, as these have been objectively^ realized 
ueen taught to see, in the growth of living things, in the life of a people, as realized in art, in scnlp- 
a tendency towards a goal, a means tow'ards an ture, and in painting, as realized in the great pocU 
end j and this tendency has all the system of of the world, as also in the philosophies of all 
efficient causes at its service. It is not necessary nations, w’ould open out to us the objective realiza- 
to dw'ell fm-ther on the story of evolution as it is tions of the teleological processes of the human 
told to us at present ; the great epistemological mind and their several worths, 
interest of it lies in the fact that a new set of 20. Teleology and ideals. — The pow'cr to frame 
concepts is at the service of the theory of know- ideals, and to appreciate them when they are set 
ledge — concepts w'hich have the merit of recog- before us, is one of the characteristics of man. Jt 
nizmg a sphere of knowledge and of action, whicli this be so, then there must be some way of setting 
had been inadequately recognized in our logical forth the procedure of the mind in the fp^’^tion 
and psychological inquiries. A study of the theory of ideals, and some w’ay by which their validity anu 
of evolution and its procedure wdll yield fruitful influence may be tested. This involves an invMti- 
results for Epistemology. gation into the w’holo subject — an investigation 

19. Criticism of the teleological judgement. — A w'hich can hardly be said to have bemn. \ 
critical inquirj’ into the teleological judgment would mean an investigation into 
would necessitate, in the first place, an mvestiga- human creations, as these are emlmdicd m 
tion into the psychological conditions of its exer- tions, constitutions, politic,al activities, 
cise, and, in tlie second place, an inquiiy into the characteri.stics, and international influences. A 
objective products which are the outcome of that these may be regarded as embodiments of 
exercise. Psychologically, we should need to in- teristic ideals, and their sources and mllaen^ 
vestigate the whole field of purpose, the pheno- would have to be considered. Again, art, J 
meiia of means and ends, the fact of aim and poetry, literature — in fact, all the 
desire, the power of forming ideals, and the means man in tliew’orld he has made — would 
at our disposal in order to carry them out. For it in the great analysis of ide.als, their 
is indisputable, it is, indeed, a fact of common influence. Oat of this inve.stigation there ” 
experience, that liv-ing creatures have some power issue a new set of concepts, to desenbe the ex[ - - 
of u.sing Nature for tlieir own ends. It is a fact ence of mankind in this relation, to 
that rational creatures have a certain power of and correct, or at least to modify, 

self-guidance, and of modifying Nature, and of drawn from the system derived from man .spn ^^^ 

making Nature subsen'c their ends. They sow’ intercourse with the world around him. - j 

and rcaj), they can use the changing of the seasons then, there may be grmit gain for 

in order to store up food for future need, they can nature of knowledge, if one i^tiuld only im ’ X 

adapt them.«elves to their environment, not merely to utilize it. It is the glory of ideals to w 

hy organic modifications as lower anim.als do, but and broad and comprehensive, too rich an 

by adapting the environment to their needs. Tlicy be the same to all, too wiile to lie 

Clothe Uiemselves in heamer raiment when the single fonn or moile. 

seasons change, they build houses, they seek their of liuman a-spiration— architecture, lor t . 
food, and everyw’herc in hnman life we see men and we find it to be marie up of certain l 
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none of ■which can be neglected in any building 
worthy of the name — qualities such as strength, 
beauty, dignity, fitness, durability. Each of these 
may be realized in diflerent ways : there may be 
many varieties of architecture. But each style has 
its ideal; architects have their visions, and they 
have examples in "(vhich former ideals have been 
realized ; and so, out of the grandeur of their 
vision, and out of the fullness of their knowledge, 
they build, and the building remains an illustration 
of the Avorking out of an ideal. So in art we may 
make a study of the vision Avhich the artist saw, 
examine the Avay in which he realized his vision 
in the concrete form of painting or of statue, and 
note the limitations and restrictions laid on him by 
the material in Avhich he has Avorked. So also in 
poetry, and in literature generally, Ave may trace 
the sources of the ideal ; Ave may note hoAv it greAv, 
Avhat it fed on, and Iioav it A\’as realized ; and Ave 
may be persuaded that in these investigations AA'e 
have a real illustration of the groAvth and laAv of 
human knowledge. Here Ave are delivered so far 
from the bondage of the actual. We are in a 
sphere Avhere the human mind, master of its oaati 
experience, or so far master of it, sets itself to 
embody its OAvn meaning and its oaati vision in a 
real objective form, so that it is no longer a private 
meaning, but one that can be the common posses- 
sion of all men. This translation of a private, 
indindual vision into forms Avhich become a com- 
mon possession is one of the characteristic Avays of 
human achievement, and one of the Avays of raising 
men to a higher level. We may study the Avork 
of the great masters in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, poetry, science, metaphysic, and in the 
study of them learn a lesson in the characteristics 
of AA'nat knowledge is and means, Avhich Ave could 
never learn from the abstract discussions by Avhich 
men have sought to delimit knoAvledge, and to 
assign to it bounds beyond AA'hich it cannot pass. 
Here, too, Ave may study in concrete form that 
great subject of individuality and personality 
Avhich eludes the analysis of discursive thought. 
We may allow Psychology to occupy the place of 
the abstract spectator, and to say that Psychology 
is not biography ; Ave may alloAv Logic to lay doAvn 
the conditions of thought, and to elaborate the 
categories under Avhich all fruitful thinking is to 
be conducted ; and Ave may alloAv Metaphysics to 
deal Avitli the ultimate problems of reality, and 
need not refuse generous recognition of their val- 
idity and Avorth, and yet claim that in the Avork 
of men there are revealed principles of thought 
and action and fields of knoAidedge of AA’hich they 
take but little cognizance. For there is real knoAV- 
ledge in this sphere, Avhich all must recognize as 
real. 

In this sphere Ave are not independent of Psy- 
chology, Logic, Metapliysics, or Ethics. For these 
supply the principles upon Avhioh our study of the 
acmeA'ements of men must proceed. In all our 
actions Ave must be logical, psychological, meta- 
physical, and even mathematical ; but the sciences 
mentioned do no more than prescribe the condi- 
tions _ under Avhich Ave AA’ork ; they do not fix 
the vision Avhich the seer sees or the ideal Avhich 
he seeks to realize. In order to understand the 
vision,_Ave must postulate the man Avho sees, and 
the mind Avhich nas been in the presence of the 
ideal. But the Ausion has been seen, the ideal has 
been set forth, and these are as much facts as are 
the facts of physical or chemical science, and as 
such they may be knoAvn and set forth in practice. 
Here, too, AA'e may study the activity of man in its 
creative aspects, and note the conditions under 
which such activity is possible, for it Avorks under 
conditions. In art the conditions are primarily 
those set by the material in Avhich the artist Avorks. 
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The sculptor must have regard to the marble or 
other material in Avhich his creative faculty labours. 
He has also to Avork under the mathematical, 
physical, and chemical conditions to Avhich all 
! human creations are subject. Mental conditions 
are also present, but need not again be enumer- 
ated. Yet, Avhen the artist respects all these con- 
ditions — and if he neglects any of them, his Avork 
must fail — AA'ithin them, indeed by means of them, 
he embodies his vision and realizes his ideal. The 
conditions do not fix the vision, nor do they 
contain the ideal ; they only say that, if the artist 
is to Avork, these conditions must be fulfilled. If 
Ave are to understand the neAv product, the only 
cause to be assumed is the artist. And to under- 
stand him, if Ave can, Ave must pass from the gene- 
ral conditions under Avhich he has Avorked, and 
study him as something Avhich cannot be subsumed 
under general rules. For the proof of this aa-c must 
refer to the critical studies of artists and poets, 
AA’hich, happily, are not non-existent, though they 
too often lose sight of their particular subject, and 
got lost under the general rules Avhich are applicable 
to all men, and therefore are not illustrative of the 
singular genius they seek to describe in his habit 
as he lived. There must be some Avay of studying 
and understanding great men, for OTeat men have 
appeared on the earth, and have oeen active in 
making history ; and such a study is not AA’ithout 
significance for the theory of knoAvledge. 

21. Teleologfy and history. — The mention of his- 
tory leads us to the recognition of Avhat it is, Avhat 
it means, and hoAV it is to be understood. Paulsen, 
ns quoted above, says that this is AA’hat aa’c all 
understand but cannot conceive. This presupposes 
that conceiving is only of the general, the abstract, 
the universal, and necessary. But concepts may 
be changed, and their range enlarged, and they 
may be made such as to represent the reality AA’ith 
Av’hioh Ave have to deal. We see Iioav, in physios 
and chemistry, Ave have a neAv set of names to 
represent the ncAV understanding of Nature to 
AA’hich men of science have come. Why should it 
not be so in the sphere of history ? Are Ave to say 
tliat our failure to conceive belongs essentially to 
the very nature of conceptual knOAvledge ? Even 
in that case, the limitation and the imperfection of 
knoAvledge are not determined by the knoAver or by 
the knoAA’n, but by the imperfection of the instru- 
ment by Avhich the knoAver seeks to express him- 
self. If this is so, then there is hope for loiowledge. 
It must revise its instruments, and make them more 
elastic and more fit for their purpose. The naked 
eye must be aided by the microscope, and the lan- 
guage must become more precise and more fluid at 
the same time. We must find a Avay of expressing 
the particular as AA’ell as the general, nor ought Ave 
to preach agnosticism until aa’c have exhausted the 
possibilities of expressing the ImoAvledge AA’hich Ave 
plainly possess, though it has escaped the meshes 
of our previous formulie. 

The study of the productions in Avhich the human 
spirit has objectively expressed itself ought to give 
nse to the science of ideals. There is true and real 
knoAvledge to be found in this line of investigation, 
however great may be the difficulty of bringing it 
under rules and categories. Above all, in the 
sphere of religion and ethics we are face to face 
Avith sets of facts Avhich have not yet been formu- 
lated. Here, too, Ave are in the sphere of creative 
personalities, though there are other spheres in 
Avhich these have reigned. It is curious to observe 
that in the history of mathematical thought we 
are ever in the presence of creative personalities. 
From Pythagoras to Lord Kelvin every advance in 
mathematics is connected Avith a personality ; and, 
AVhen we get an account from the ToAvn Council 
for electric light, we are charged for so many units 
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called by personal names illustrious in the history 
of electric discovery. But in the sphere of religion 
and ethics personalities dominate. Ideals are cre- 
ated by them, are appreciated by other men, and 
become the living mfluence by which history is 
determined and character is formed. 

‘ Real, deep devoutness, such as controls the whole life, la 
certainly a power that is only to be found in a few. But it is 
on the basis of those few that the nature of an age’s piety must 
be determined, just as we must determine the art of a period 
on the basis of the real artists. For in those devout men, as in 
those artists, lives the eternal, ever-moving spirit of religion and 
of art, and they compel the rest, even though slowly and gradu- 
ally, to follow after them, and at least to acknowledge as form 
and authority that which they cannot receive as spirit. But 
many out of the throng do receive a ray of the spirit, and warm 
their cold life with it. Any one, therefore, who desires to depict 
the piety of the West in the fifth century must describe the 
piety of Augustine ; whosoever wishes to understand the piety 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries must study the pietj' of 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis ; he who seeks to grasp the 
piety of the sixteenth century must make acquaintance with 
the piety of Luther, Calvin, and Knox ; and so throughout. 

But these names show what a power piety has been in the 
history of the world and of civilization ; these names show that 
the fear of the Lord was the beginning not only of wisdom but 
also of might. Ought I to add the name of Cromwell or of 
Muhamed? The greatest events and changes in the history of 
the world have had their origin in religion — not in the public 
religion, but in the purel 3 ’ personal, in that secret religion which 
remains hidden in the individual, until it suddenly jets forth as if 
from a newly breaking spring ’ (Harnaok, BJ x. [Oct. 1911] 70 f.). 

We quote this interesting and profound passage 
as an illustration of our thesis that the knowledge 
of individuals and of personalities is real and valid 
knowledge, even though it cannot be predicted, 
and cannot be calculated. Hamack has shown 
that piety, purely personal, has been the source of 
the greatest events and changes in. the history of 
the world ; and this is true not only of piety, but 
of every characteristic of creative personalities 
who have been centres of influence for their age 
and generation. Rightly to understand the influ- 
ence of man on man, and the receptiveness of the 
average man towards the personal influence which 
streams forth from the exceptional man, would be 
to see the inner connectedness of history, and to 
dififerentiate history from the mechanical action 
which is the rule of the lower world. 

‘ As there exist graded series of special and more general laws 
for the things, there are also numberless steps between the 
infiuence of the average man, whose will is included only in the 
will of his neighbours, and the will of the religious leader, or 
the artistic genius, or the hero whose will tunes the will of 
millions, and enters in pure identity into the minds of whole 
nations. As nothing is entirely disconnected, nothing is abso- 
lutely unimportant there ; but only by this emphasizing of the 
important and decisive does the system of identities become an 
organized whole, in which the fate of peoples, in their leading 
spirits and in their quiet masses, can be understood ’ (Miinster- 
berg, TAe Eternal Values, 152). 

Leaving now the study of the products of man- 
kind in the light which they cast on the problems 
of knowledge, let ns look for a little at history, and 
endeavour to find why the methods and assump- 
tions of natural science are inapplicable to history. 
We assume, indeed, a connectedness in history, but 
we soon find that the connectedness is not that of 
cause and effect, or mere temporal perseverance, 
as the causal judgment finally amounts to. In the 
historical world, or in the world in which men live 
and work, objective things assume a new form. 
They become not only a system of causes and 
effects, but one of means and ends. They are 
objects of desire or aversion, objects to be at- 
tained, or somehow moulded to subserve human 
purposes. The ultimate aim of natural study, in 
order to know the external connectedness of things, 
is to use that knowledge in order to institute a new 
connectedness, the ex^anation of which is to fulfil 
the aim of the worker. The transformation of the 
actual into the ideal always follows the track of 
human efibrt. When the actual becomes an object 
of desire, it is invested at once ivith new properties, 
and is transformed into an object which has a new 
meaning — a meaning arising out of the relation 


placed on it by the fact that it has become an 
object of desire. In history all objects are con- 
sidered as objects of will, and their natural quali- 
ties are transformed accordingly. 

In history, therefore, what is dealt with is no 
longer objects as seen in their scientific connected- 
ness, but objects seen in their new transformation 
as interesting in their relation to the fulfilment of 
human need. Thus a new science arises, with new 
methods and aims, also with new categories to set 
forth all that newness, which yet has a connected- 
ness that can be understood. It will become a 
science which deals with subjects, with wills in 
action and interaction with the world in order to 
transform that world into a world of values and 
worths. The new science will take into account 
the fact of individual ivills and personalities, and 
endeavour to show how these wills become the 
general will, or how individualities, while main- 
taining their distinctness and their peculiarity, 
become a conscious part of an organic whole, 
which will have its own reality. We shall have to 
widen our conception of organism to express this 
new form of it. Just as politically we have to find 
a new conception for the British Empire, which is 
a system of relatively independent nationalities, 
bound in a imity such as the world has never seen 
before, so it is with regard to the new conception 
of organism. 

Real objects or objects out in the world of space 
become ideal when they enter into the world of 
desire. It is just the fact of this transformation 
which marks out the science of history from other 
sciences, and it is in this sphere that ive are to look 
for the connectedness which obtains and must 


obtain in history as in other sciences. The con- 
nectedness does not lie in the thought of the 
tendency of things to persist in their present state, 
but in the capacity of being transformed to meet 
human desire. It is not in connexion with the 
past that in history we seek explanations ; it is in 
the unity impressed on natural objects when seen 
in the light of the possibility of their transforma- 
tion to meet and to fulfil the purposes of man. 
That there is here an actual connectedness admits 
of no doubt, and to set forth this connectedness 
is an important task for knowledge. In history, 
then, there exists a real world which has arisen 
through human effort ; and, if it is to be under- 
stood, it must be regarded in the light of the 
characteristic activities of man. _ How human wills 
agree to act in common, how ideals can be im- 

E ressed on the average man, how men act together, 
ave a common purpose — are questions of great 
interest. How meanings arise, now they are com- 
municable, and how ideals may become the common 
possession of a people — are questions which we 
may put but which we cannot answer here. I^oK- 
ing back over the past, we find that all ideals have 
been traced by the peoples to their OTcat men. All 
religions trace themselves ultimately to a personal 
founder ; all laws have been ascribed to a personal 
legislator. And, in general, eve^ advance in 
civilization has been ascribed to individual oiS' 
coverers, inventors, or thinkers. In 
mation which takes place in objects ivhen tn y 
become objects of desire, a great function m m * 
charged by those who are great enough to 
to the common mind what objects they oimnt 
submit to this transformation. "What 
to desire? What ought they to avoid, B 
come in all the ethics and all the religions of 
world, and the transformations which they n 
effected on the common world. , . i •„ fi,,. 

We may instance also the ideals which i 
history of the world have become "otio — 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian, Indian, u » 
Roman, Teutonic, English, Scottish. Idea 
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there, with all their greatness, and also with all 
their limitations ; and the influence of a national 
ideal on the members of the nation can be de- 
scribed. That ideal every individual within the 
nation makes his omi, shapes his conduct accord- 
ing to it, and thus makes the national will his own 
•wnl. Again, one may arise within the nation who 
transcends the national ideal, yet is within it ; and 
so he may modify it, and, without breaking with 
the past, open out new paths in which the feet of 
the ordinary man can safely tread. The main thing 
insisted on here is that history has to be under- 
stood from the point of A-iew of ideals, that these 
are descriptive of the varied desires of man, and 
that the outcome of historical endeavour is deter- 
mined by the elForts of men to realize their ideals. 
For these they suffer, strive, work ; in the accom- 
plishment of them the}' find themselves and their 
lasting Joy. In a word, the sphere of history is the 
sphere of the teleological, and history is the story 
of the strivings of men to reach the ideal which 
somehow they possess. 

22. The teleolog-ical judgment as a system of 
values. — Here, again, we see how mind changes its 
methods and its language as it comes into new 
fields of study. It does so in consistency ivith the 
laivs which regulate its own procedure, and also in 
consistency with the nature of the objects it seeks 
to understand. In the fields of etliics, religion, and 
history it has to construct a system of values, for 
these are of essential importance in a Avorld of 
ideals. I3ut as a discussion of them will be found 
in art. Value, we need not deal with the subject 
here. Nor do we find it possible to discuss the 
problem of ignorance or of error. The problem of 
error lies alongside the problem of truth, and 
accompanies it all the way (see art Ereor and 
Truth). The subject need be discussed here only 
in so far ns it bears on the task and nature of 
knowledge. Of course, all along the lino of the 
efibrt to complete the task of knowledge there lies 
the possibility of mistake. The epistemologist 
may make a mistake in Psychology when he con- 
siders knoAvledge as a mental process. He may 
make a mistake in his description of the process 
through which the subject elaborates its objects, 
classifies tliem, transforms them. He may make 
nniversals which are not really such and land him- 
self in the perplexity of those who work with inade- 
quate instruments. In the sphere of Logic many 
mistakes maj' also be made, which may be found 
treated in detail in any treatise on Logic, under the 
name of ‘fallacies.’ Mistakes also occur in the 
metaphysical field ivhich may render unfruitful 
the wmole discussion of the epistemological problem. 
In our attitude towards the problem of Iniowledge 
we may be dogmatic, or we may be sceptical. We 
may have an attitude of belief towards that which 
is essentially incredible, or we may refuse belief to 
truth which can be shown to be valid and trust- 
worthy. All these things are possible, and many 
of them have been present as matters of fact in 
every age. What then? Are Ave to despair of 
Imowledge, or of the possibility of coming to a 
rivht apprehension of knoAvledge, its AA-orth, its 
validity? What are A\'e to say of those systems 
Avhich mark out a certain boundary and declare 
that beyond it there is the unknoAvable? Is it 
possible to say what are the bounds of knoAvledge, 
and if so, how far is it possible ? Can this be done 
from the point of A’ieAV of the nature of the knower, 
or from flie nature of the knoAvn ? We have not 
found this to be the case. We have not found it 
possible to delimit the sphere of knoAA’ledge, or to 
set it aside as a process inapplicable to anything 
which can fall Avitnin experience. We have found 
ite methods to be often inadequate ; Ave have seen 
that it is apt to make conceptions Avhich haA-e 


proved powerful and adequate within one range 
applicable, without further inquiry, to another set 
of things, and to make one aspect of experience 
dominant over all experience, just because this has 
been more manageable and useful in its endeavour 
to control its objects. 

_ 23. Teleology and criticism. — ^Along all these 
lines knoAvledge has to be A-igilant if it is to fulfil 
its purpose. Here, too, eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety ; if knoAvIedge is to hold itself and 
its products in secure possession, it must subject 
all its assumptions, its categories, its processes, to 
a criticism Avliich must grow ever more stringent 
as knoAA’ledge increases. Criticism of beliefs must 
ev’er be undertoken anew as the experience of man 
AA'idens, and his power of separating the true from 
the false increases. Criticism of the mind and of 
the axioms Avhich it has held as absolutely true 
must be looked at afresh in the light of increasing 
knowledge, and of a fuller consciousness of the 
mind itself. Logical procedure aaIII need revision 
constantly ; and, if criticism is ever called for Avith 
regard to knoAvledge regarded as the Ai-ork of the 
knoAver, it is ahA’ays in order also AA’ith regard to 
knoAvledge as it is determined by the nature of the 
object. For not all tliat passes under the name of 
knoAvledge, but only that Avhich has been tested, 
sifted, and Aveighed in the balance of criticism, is 
AA'orthy of the name. 

Add to this that criticism is not a fixed, un- 
changeable process of appreciation or of eA'alnation. 
It is an evolution aa'IucIi goes on from more to 
more. We are to learn Avhat it means. It has 
grown to considerable proportions in other spheres j 
and literary, historical, and scientific criticism has 
already performed a great AA-ork in the AA’ay of 
purging our knoAA'ledge and of purifjdng our con- 
ceptions of AA’hat has happened in the past. Philo- 
sophical criticism, or the criticism of philosophical 
systems, has helped to make clear the problem of 
philosophy, and to define Avhat it can Avisely 
attempt. The great AA’ork AA’hich Kant began is not 
yet completed, and there must be a criticism of the 
critical philosophy itself. It has been criticized, 
but mainly from partial points of vieAV, and in the 
interests of a philosophy constructed on a different 
basis._ But the thing Avhich is most needed is a 
cridcism of the process of criticism itself. This also 
is, or may be, a constructive Avork of the highest 
philosophical importance. For it Avould give us 
an instrument of the utmost value for the deter- 
mining of philosophical tendencies, and provide us 
Avith a test of their AA-orth, truth, and Amlidity. 
But the critical vieAv of criticism iteelf is also sub- 
ject to groAvth, and evolves ; and, as it evolves, it 
helps us in the process of distinguishing the true 
from the false, and helps us to sift out of our 
judgments the inadequate, the unreal, and the 
untrue. 

Meanwhile knoAvledge grows, and the poAver of 
the mind to grasp its objects groAA-s. Nor can aa’o 
assign any limito to this groAvth, for mind groAVS by 
the exercise of its functions, and Avith tbis groAvth 
there goes the evolution of knoAvledge, and with 
the groAvth of both there goes the groAvth of criti- 
cism, or the examination of all that is concerned 
with knoAvledge. The story of later philosophy is 
instructiAm in this respect. Idealism is learning to 
appreciate AA-orths, and to hold a high respect for 
matters of fact. Empiricism is learning to have 
respect to rational principles, and is ceasing to 
look at mental processes as mere effects AATought 
on the mind by an objective AA'orld. Other signs 
of a more hopeful tendency to look at philosophy 
ns able to recognize all the elements of experience 
are not AA-anting. Most hopeful of all is the 
roAvth of criticism itself, or the earnest scrutiny 
estoAved on all its processes by philosophy itself, 
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and the resultant purification of our methods. 
May "vve not take it that the long processes of 
building up our knowledge step hy step may be 
hastened as man becomes master of his methods ? 
Eminent mathematicians have been able to see the 
outcome of lengthened demonstrations in a brilliant 
flash of intuition ; their mathematical formulm 
have been again turned into pictures, and they 
read them as the ordinary man reads the pages of 
a book. May not intuitions be the goal of all our 
discursive reasoning? 

Meanwhile, from the subject or from the object 
there is no hindrance to the hope of the indefinite 
increase of our knowledge. Intensively it will 
increase as we learn more of ourselves, of the 
world, and of the Maker of the world ; extensively 
it may increase until it stands over against the 
world, and recognizes that through and through it 
is an intelligible world, a world that may be 
understood. With the increase of knowledge the 
knower grows, and the mastery of the world grows 
also. 

‘ I am a part of all that I have met ; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move ' 

(Tennyson’s Ulysses). 

Ltteratdrb. — ^T his Is so vast that only a selection from the 
more recent can he given here. The great 63rBtem3 from Plato 
and Aristotle downwards have a close bearing on the subject of 
Epistemology, but only a general reference to these is neces- 
sary. The same remark applies to the Histories of Philosophy ; 
nor do we enumerate all the recent works on the problem of 
knowledge. The following selection is offered, mainly because 
of the Indebtedness of the present writer to the works named : — 
R. Adamson, The Development of Modem Philosophy, 2 vols., 
London, 1903 ; J. B. BaiUie, Idealistic Construction of Experi- 
ence, Edinburgh, 1006 ; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and Things, or 
Genetic Logie, London, vol. 1. (1906), vol. ii. (1908) ; H. Bergson, 
Time and Free Will, Eng. tr., London, 1910, also Matter and 
Memory, do. 1911, and Creative Evolution, do. 1911 ; B. P. 
Bowoe, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, New York, 1897 ; 
E. Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisprohlem, Berlin, vol. i. (1906), 
vol. II. (1907); T. M. Forsyth, English Philosophy, London, 
1910 ; T. H. Green, Collected Works, 3 vols., do. 1885 ; W. 
James, Some Problems of Philosophy, do. 1911 ; W. Jerusalem, 
Jntrod. to Philosophy, Eng. tr.. New York, 1910; H. Jones, 
The Philosophy of LoUe, Glasgow, 1895 ; G. T. Ladd, Knota- 
ledge, Life, and Reality, London, 1009; A. D. Lindsay, The 
Philosophy of Bergson, London, 1911 ; J. T. Merz, Eist. of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Edinburgh, vol. 
i. (1896), vol. ii. (100^; H, Miinsterberg, The Eternal Values, 
London, 1909 ; F. Paulsen, Introd. to Philosophy, Eng. tr.. 
New York, 1907 ; R. B. Perry, The Approach to Philosophy, 
London, 1905 ; R. Reininger, Philosophic des Erkennens, 
Leipzig, 1911 ; J. Royce, The World and the Individual, New 
York, vol. i. (190^, vol. ii. (1901) ; C. Sigwart, Logic, Eng. tr., 
London, 1895; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, do. 

1899- James Iverach. 



difficulfc to say whether this change of opinion was 
suggested to him by the thought of the ahnses to 
which simple probabilism gave rise, or by the de- 
sire to avoid seeing his doctrine suffer the discredit 
into which the ethics of the Jesuits had fallen at 
that time. St. Alfonso, in his equiprobabilistic 
system, rests on the authority of Eusebius Amort, 
who published a Theologia scliolastica ef moralis in 
1753. Junius (t 1679), Antony Mayer the Jesuit, 
author of a Theologia scliolastica which appeared 
in 1729, and Easslar, author of a Norma Eecti, 
published in 1713, are also regarded as forerunners 
of e^uiprobabilism, but equiprobabilism as a theory 
distinct from simple probabilism makes a definite 
start only with Alfonso di Liguori. In ch. iii. 
(‘de Conscientia ’) of his Homo apostoliciis ad 
audiendam con/essionem instructus (see the 1837 
ed., Paris and Besan^on), Alfonso formulates his 
opinion as follows : 

‘ Tertia igltur, quae nostra est sententia, dicit quod quum 
opinio quae hbertati favet est aeque probabilis atque ophuo iUa 
quae legi favet, sine dubio et licite sequi potest.’ Nevertheless 
he calls attention to the fact that, in a matter of faith, one must 
always follow the opinio tutior. 

3. Controversies. — Towards the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th cent, probabiliorism 
and even tutiorism became predominant, and re- 
mained so until the time when the Jesuits and 
other scholars revived the doctrine of St. Alfonso. 
Among his modem disciples special mention is due 
to Father Gury, the author of a very well-known 
Manuel de tMologie morale, and to Gpusset, who 
insists strongly upon the equiprobabilism of his 
master. In 1864, Antonio Ballerini, the Jesuit, 
published a Dissertatio de morals sydemate S. 
Alphonsi for the purpose of showing tliat Alfonso 
di Liguori had never taught equiprobabilism, and 
of claiming him absolutely for the side of the 
simple probabilists. This dissertation palled forth 
an answer Lom the Liguorians, and in 1872 the 
Vindicice A Iphonsiance appeared. This great work 
is a special plea in favour of St. Alfonso and 
equiprobabilism. It seeks to prove that this theo- 
logian was the inventor of the equiprobabilistio 
system, and that this system was always his. The 
authors relied chiefly on the dissertation of Liguon, 
written in 1749, entitled De usunwderato omntonis 
proiahilis in concursu prdbabilioris. No one 
before Liguori, they said, had ever spoken of a 
moderate use of probable opinion. In tlicir eyes 
eq^uiprobabilism was the most correct, most sens- 
ible, and easiest rule of moral conduct. Ihey 
summed up their master’s doctrine as follows, ri) 
In a case of doubt as to the existence of a law, the 
opinio gucc Hbertati favet must be as probable as 
tne opinio gucc legi favet. (2) In doubt wdh r^ 
gard to the extinction of a law' which has certain^ 
existed, the opinio gucc Hbertati favet ^ 

sufficient ground for moral certitude. (3) In douo 
concerning a fact w’hich involves a non-mora 
danger, tlie surest opinion must always w 
followed ; in other w'ords, one has no right, un 
pretext of probability, to endanger, in any gi' 
case, the interests of a third person. 

The Vindicice Alphonsiancc led to a lenCThy c • 
troversy. In 1873 a pamphlet ''vm pubhshe 
Belgium, entitled Vindicice Ballcriman^, ,. P 
port of the argument of Ballerini (his disserto 
is reprinted in the pampMet) tkat Liguon « 
alw'ays a defender of simple probabilism. m 
same year a discussion took place in the new p 
L'Univers (nee the issues of 8 Mn.y> ^ 

Jul3', 28 Oct. 1873), in which him^u 

participated. He took his stand 
early writings, and recalled the fact Jha 
Liguori’s oivn partisans had claimed that h . - 
changed. Besides, if he did change, says Ba # 
it would be better to follow his oripnal op • 
The same author recurs to the subject m t 
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edition of Gary’s Manuel, to claim the authority 
of St. Alfonso in favour of the argument: one 
may folloAv an opinion -Nvhich is truly and wholly 
probable, ' rather than a sure opinion which is 
equally or even more probable, in the purely moral 
sphere, when no question of fact comes into con- 
sideration. 

Numerous books and articles were devoted to 
this controversy. It is both historical and theo- 
retical. The points at issue were : (1) What 
exactly did Alfonso di Liguori teach 1 _ and (2) 
What value is to be put on equiprobabilism as a 
directing principle of conscience ? 

As far as the first point is concerned, it may be 
remarked that this historical question is interesting 
mainly to biographers of Alfonso di Liguori. The 
Jesuits and their partisans maintain that St. 
Alfonso never taught anything but moderate pro- 
babilism, and that he repudiated laxity only ; the 
majority of Liguorians assert, contrary to the 
evidence of facts, that the formder of their order 
was always an equiprobabilist. Some Liguorians, 
however, admit that the equiprobabilism of their 
master dated only from 1762. On account of the 
want of precision that characterizes St. Alfonso’s 
terminology, it is quite easy to find arguments in 
his writings in support of all these difi'erent 
opinions. 

As regards the second point, equiprobabilism 
has certainly had more opponents than supporters. 
Among the former we may mention — besides 
Ballerini — ^Lehmkulil, Huppert, Le Bachelet; and 
among the partisans of equiprobabilism may be 
named Aertuys, Ter Haer, and Jansen. 

Some of the opponents of the equiprobabilistic 
system claim that it is only an attenuated form 
of . simple probabilism; others acknowledge the 
original character of equiprobabilism, but only to 
demonstrate that this principle is illogical and in- 
applicable. They hold strictly by the three funda- 
mental rules of probabilism : (1) liberty is prior to 
law, and cannot be dispossessed of its rights except 
by an absolutely certain law ; (2) a doubtful law 
is not obligatory ; and (3) if a vere et solide pro- 
bahilis reason exists against law and on the other 
side of liberty, the law becomes doubtful. The 
substance of their reasoning is as follows : it is 
impossible to measure exactly the degrees of pro- 
bability of difi’erent opinions, and therefore a 
comparison between the reasons which militate for 
and against liberty is of little value ; besides, even 
if there is a more probable opinion in favour of 
law, the latter remains none the less doubtful. 
One may act even with a certain fonnido maliiice, 
for only moral certainty, in favour either of the 
law or of liberty, excludes this formido, because it 
excludes every hesitation of judgment. Between 
a simply probable opinion and a morally certain 
opinion there are no intermediate degrees. In 
most cases only the so-called reflex principles, 
and in particular the principle lex dubia non 
obligat, have practical certitude, which, of course, 
must not be confounded ■with theoretical certitude. 

To these arguments the equiprobabilists reply 
that only a_ comparison between different opinions 
wn decide if one of them is vere et solide prooabilis. 
Practical certitude is of a subjective kind, and 
to obtain it vve must consult our personal feeling. 
If the law is more probable than the opinion 
mvoumble_ to liberty, there is no real doubt. 
Now, nothing but real doubt removes the obliga- 
tory character of law. It is perfectly possible to 
determine, in a given case, that such and such an 
opmion is more or less probable than another. It 
should be noted that equiprobabilists as a rule 
admit the general principles of probabilism formu- 
'^ted above. Jansen, however, calls attention to 
the fact that it is incorrect to claim that liberty. 


being prior to law, has a presumption in its favour 
(libertas possidet), and that it is always the exist- 
ence of law that has to be demonstrated. Accord- 
ing to him, liberty exists only by virtue of law, 
the source of our rights as of our duties. He does 
not, as_ the Roman Catholic moralists usually do, 
place liberty in opposition to law, but he affirms 
that law is in itself more probable than liberty, 
and that, consequently, it must prevail if there is 
another reason in its favour. 

_ Considering the general principle of probabilism, 
simple probabilism is UMuestionably more logical 
than equiprobabilism. The latter is a timid pro- 
test against a purely legal morality, in favour of 
the subjective conscience, an attempt to stay the 
abuses inherent in simple probabilism which de- 
generates almost certainly into laxity. What 
makes the controversy which "we have just summed 
up interesting is that at the present time, in the 
sphere of Roman Catholic morality, equiprob- 
abilism is the last intrenchment behind which a 
small number of defenders are fighting against the 
principles and morals of the Jesuits. Probabiliorism 
and tutiorism have now no supporters. 

Ltterattoe. — DBU inger-Rensch, Gesch. der MoraUtreitig- 
keiten in der rom.-kalhot. Kirehe seit dem sechszehnten Jahr- 
hunderl, Munich, 1889; the works ol Ligfuori, esp. his 
Theotogia moralis and Homo apostolicns ad audiendam con- 
fessionem instntctus, and his letters: Lettere dt di 

Liguori . . . pubblicate net primo ecntenario della sua beala 
morU, 3 vols. Kome, 1887 ; Gousset, Thiol, morale, Paris, 1844 ; 
Vindicio! Alphonsianm seu Doetoris Hcetesiee S. Alphonsi de 
Ligorio, episcopi, etfundatoris CoTigregationis St. Itedemptoris 
doetrina moralis vindicata a plurimis oppugnationibus C.P. 
Antonii Ballerini, Soe. Jesu in Collegia Jtomano professoris, 
eura et studio guorumdam Theologorum e Congrcgatione St. 
Redemptoris, ed. altera, Paris, Tournai, Brussels, 1874; Ft’n- 
dieice Ballerinianx seu gustus recognitionis Vindiciarum 
Alphonsianarum, Bruges, 1873 (see review by H. Dumas, in 
Mttides . . . publiies par quelques Pire.s de la Compagnie de 
Jesus, Jan. 1873) ; Gury, Compend. theol. moralis, ab auctore 
recognitum et ab Antonio Ballerina adnotationibus loeuple- 
tatumit, Itome, 1893 ; Le Bachelet, La Question liguorienne, 
Paris, 1800 ; Ter Haer, Be sgstemate morali antiquorum 
Probabilistarum disscrtatio historico-eritica, Paderborn, 1804 ; 
Matignon, artt. in Eludes (cited above), 1866, the Uont, Feb. 
1874, the CivilUl Cattolica (on the ' VindiciE Alphonsiana ’ and 
the ‘ Vindioira Ballerinian®’), and the Revue Thomiste, July and 
Sept. 1803 ; Jansen, ‘L’^uiprobab'disme,* in Revue des sciences 
eccUsiastigues, 1873 ; various artt. by Grandclaude and Didiot, 
ib. 1874, tom. 1; Desjardins, *De TEquiprobab'disme de saint 
Alphonse de Liguori,’ and two articles signed A.O. entitled ‘ St. 
Alphonse de Liguori et le probabilisrae,’ ib. 1878 ; Leboucber, 

‘ Le Probabilisme de saint Alphonse de Liguori d’aprts le E4v. 
P6re Gath.' in Ber Katholik, 1893, ii.; Huppert, ‘Der Pro- 
bab’disraus,’ v6. 1874, ii.; two eeries ot these signed R., t6.; 
Aertnys, ‘ Zur Bechtfertigung des Aequiprobabilismus,’ in ZET, 
1805; Huppert, ‘ Probabilismus u. Aequiprobabilismus,’ in 
Jahrb.f. Philosophie u. speculat. Theol. 1896, p. 37(1.; Jansen, 
‘Der Aequiprobabilismus u. seine philos. BeCTvindung,’ Pastor 
Bonus, 1895; Lehmkuhl, ‘Probabilismus u. Zweilel,’ p. 16111.; 
Jansen, ‘ Probabilismus u. Kritik.'p. 31GR.; and various other 
articles by the same authors continuing this controversy. The 
ThroL Quartalschri/t, 1897, contains an art. by Koch, entitled 
‘ Die Entwickelung des Moralsj stems des hi. Alfons v. Liguori, 
aut Grand seiner Briete dargestellt ’ ; see also artt. ‘Liguori’ 
and ‘Probabilismus,’ in PAA' 3. E. EHRHAEDT. 

EQUITY. — ^In common usage, ‘ equity ’ denotes 
•what is right as distinct from ivhat is according 
to la’w. The law represents what is enacted hy 
Parliament or the legislature, and, though it may 
intend to embody the right, it does not always 
do so, and men then judge the case according to 
‘equity.’ ‘Equity’ thus conies to mean some 
‘law of nature,’ as it did in Roman Law, or the 
consensus of opinions of what is right in the cir- 
cumstances. The distinction is an old one familiar 
to Greek philosophers and Roman jurists. 

Aristotle [Nic. Eth. v. 10) remarks that the 
equitable and the just are sometimes identified and 
sometimes distinguished. This is because ‘ justice ’ 
and ‘ equity ’ are in common parlance regarded as 
synonymous with the right, but in legal parlance 
the ‘just’ is merely according to positive law or 
legislative enactment, and the ‘ equitable ’ is some- 
thing in accordance with some other supposed 
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•law* or prindjile. This supposed ‘law’ is the 
mind’s sense of right, or some standard assumed to 
represent it. In speaking of the ohscurity and 
equivocation of the terms, Aristotle says t ‘ What 
oosenres the matter is that, though wnat is cqui' 
table is just, it is not identical vrith, but a 
correction of, tliat whicfi is just according to Jaw. 
The reason of this is that every law is laid down 
in general terms, while there are matters about 
which it is impossible to sptmk correctly in general 
terras.* Hence, when a positive law does not strictlj' 
apply to the si>ccial case in hand, an appeal has to 
be made to * equity,’ which means some principle 
of ‘justice’ or right on which the legal enactment 
is supposedly based or Which it is intended to 
serve. For in.stance, the law may be that a person 
convicted of murder shall be liangcd, but the 
conviction may be wrong, and, when there is 
reason to believe this, ‘equity’ may come in, 
when process of law will not deal with the matter 
and remit the punishment. 

Sir llenrj' Maine (A«c. Imw, p. GOfT.) suggests 
that the distinction between ‘justice ’and ‘equity’ 
grew out of the contradictions in the positive Jaw 
which rccognired class distinctions, and the growth 
of a sense ol equality in the application of the right. 

‘It 1» rtmarkuWo,’ he saw, ‘that tno ‘‘equality" of laws on 
which the Greek dcmocrades prided Uicmsclves . . . had little 
In common with the “ equllr •’ of the Uomans. The Orst was an 
equal admlnlrtratlon of dvil laivs among the clllrcns, however 
limited U>e claw of dtuens might be : the last implied Uie 
applicability of a Uw, which was not civil law, to a class which 
did not necessarily consist of citizens. ITie first exdudcd a 
despot; the last included foreigners, and for some purposes 
slaves. On ilie whole, I should be digwsed to look In another 
direction for the germ of the Roman *' ^ulty," The Latin word 
“aequus^carries with It more distinctly than thoOreck Itroxtbe 
sense of UrtlUng, Now its tcvelUng tendency was exactly the 
cliaracteristlc of the Jus Gentium, which would be most striking 
to a primitive Roman. The pure QuiriUrian law recognized a 
multitude of arbitrary dUtlncUonit^tween classes of men and 
kinds of property : the Jus Gentium, generalized from a com- 
parison of various customs, neglected the Quiritarian divisions. 
The old Roman law established, for example, n fundamental 
difference between “Agnatic" and “Cogtiaiic" relationship, 
Uintis, between Uie Family considered as baseil upon common 
subjection to natriarclial authority and the Family considered (in 
conformity with modem ideas) as united through the mere fact 
Of a common descent. Tills dlrtlncilon dlsapiiears in Uio “law 
common to all nations," as also does the difference between the 
arcliaic forms of property. Things “ Slancipl " and Things “ nec 
Mandpi." The neglr<^ oi demarcations and boundaries teems 
to me, therefore, the feature of the Jus Gentium which was 
depleted In Akiuitas, I Imsglne that Gie word was at first a 
mere deaeripllon of that constant lertlhnp or removal of 
irregularities vrlilch went on wherever the urwlorian sjatem 
was applied to the case* of foreign litigants. iVobably no colour 
of ethical meaning bcSongwI at first to the expression ; nor Is 
there any reason to believe that the procew whlcli It Indicated 
vm oiberwise tjian extremely dlrtasteful to Uie primitive 
Roman mind.’ 

The ethical coloaring whicb the conception olr- 
tainccl wuR prob.ibty «l«e to the influence of Christi- 
anity, with its sense of the value of tndivicitial tuon 
and their equality before God and so before the 
law. It thus came to rcpre.sent the Imsis upon 
wliieh jKrsitlve law at least pretended to stand. It 
was at first the mere correction of anomalies in 
the amdication of the law, but the rise of ttie 
idea Utat all laws bad a basis higher than mere 
legislative enactment, and did not rest on the arbi- 
trary will of the lawgiver or a caprieiouR contm»‘t, 
gave it an ctliical mesning Kujverior to all other* 
in autbority, and tnado it ilie groned on which 
eomtnoa law had to rest for its jtiRtification. 

!jniticirrM.~.Ari*t«>ttc, FrAlrr, bk, IL 

AnHent SS- ; T. E- ftoUtad, 

Ozt IS^SS, St* art. ‘ lijul! v,’ Jr t:i.'rn, 

JA«t»>, If. Hystop. 
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the verbal faSiado*, that l«, one of rijONe i» 
whseh a coneSasien i# not validly inferfrd, b“caU"»* 
of the Improper or asnWguousi of wt»yds in tl.>e 

of rise argrtment, Ih psTiksaiRy, rvj&ivoeav- 
lien s* that serlnl fallaey whiei; I* dae so thts 

* Fcr is m* Cai-cmt, 


emploiTnent of the same word in two semes, fc* 
example, ‘The holder of some shares in the }«Je4 
is sure to gain the prize ; and, a« I am the haw4 
of some shares in tlio lottery, 1 am sure to cs?a 
the prize’; or, again, the old illastratjoa, •'ftia 
is most Imngrj’ cats most, who eats least is R»it 
hungry, therefore who eats least cats most.’ As 
there are three terms in the syllogism, and 
of these terms appears twice, there are thtof 
possible places where equivocation nsay be located s 
on the one hand, in the middle term, or wholly fo 
the premisses ; on the other hand, in cither tht 
major or the minor term ; and so. in part, in the 
conclusion. But it is usually to be found in the 
middle term. Since in equivocation we me the 
words denoting one of these terms in two settvof, 
wo really have not one term bat two, and to 
altogether four in our syllogism. Thus (^airoca- 
tion, as is true of so many other fallacies, U bat a 
species of the fallacy of four terms. 

Jovons gives three causes which csjveciaHj* lead 
to equivocation ; (1) the accidental confouoa oS 
diflerent words, c,ff. mean (the average) and 
(the despicable) ; (2) the giving of the name of on* 
object to another object with wliicli that ohjiKt l» 
associated, e.g. church, liou.se, court j (3) the giring 
of tlio name of one object to a second object in 
some respect similar to the firsts e.g, sweetnev* (of 
music), light (of knowledge). But behind the 
equivocal use of words there is always of ne^dty 
some ignorance regarding tbo things for which t{« 
words stand ; and in some casc.s it is^ difiicuH to 
decide whotlier to call the fallacy equivocation or 
one of the material fallacies, especially aeddeat 
(g.v.). Hence it hnjipens that the conipHc 
oxjMJsure of an equivocation is often far moTe imft 
merely a matter regarding the meaning of a worn, 
being rather an analysis and discrimlnntionof tw 
objects themselves denoted by the word, rox 
example, to make clear the meaning of ench worui 
and phra.sea ns ‘identity,’ *1,’ 'laws of haltiie, 
*tho freedom of the wifi,’ in philosopliy-~no. tc 
mention ambiguous words and phrases which u»s« 
played an important part In the Jiistorj'of thco.ogyj 
cthic.s, economics, and other sciences— has prorco 
not only a diflicult task for the student, bat 
an imjiortant step forward in tho oevclojitfteKto, 
ills science. See, furtlier, art. BoOIC. 

LmiRATc»i*.-J. S. Mill, /RjyiV.fd. 
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Clmrcli of Scotland. With this defence of the 
Church of Scotland we may compare the words of 
E. I. Wilberforce, Sketch of the Hist, of Erastian- 
ism (London, 1851) : 

‘It will be found that Presbyterianism, to whatever other 
evils it has been open, is at least a deadly enemy of Erastianism. 
Beza was the first to write against Erastus, and no ecclesiastical 
body is more hostile at present to the encroachment of the civil 
power than the Scottish Kirk’ (ch. i.). 

We may quote also the following passage from 
Figgis : 

* The real object of Erastus was to give clear expression to the 
denial of any right to coercive authority' in the religious society 
apart from the State.l He decided, jn fact, to prevent the 
Evangelical churches becoming what one of them claimed to be 
in Scotland and actually became in Geneva, a tocittas perfecta, 
with all its means of jurisdiction complete and independent' 
(Catni. Mod. Mist. ii. [1902J 743 ; cf. also Lee, Pref. p. xxix, 
and W. Cunningham, Siscussions on Church Principles, Popish, 
Erastian, and Presbyterian, Edinburgh, 1883, pp. 164, 207). 

Figgis’s reference to ‘the simpler definition of 
Erastianism as the theory that religion is the 
creature of the State ’ {JThSt ii. 83) is hardly the 
account of the matter which modern religious 
Erastians like Fremantle and Gwatkin would 
admit, though it expresses the tendency of mere 
political Erastianism which Hobbes propounded in 
the OTeat forty-second chapter of the Xeviathan, 

‘ Of Power Ecclesiastical.’ ® As Machiavellianism ® 
subordinates morality to political exigencies, so 
Erastianism, pushed to extremes, subordinates 
religion. 

An attempt at even the most cursory review of 
the operation of Erastianism is rendered difficult, 
not only by the persistence and variety of political 
intervention in ecclesiastical affairs since Christi- 
anity was ‘ licensed ’ by Constantine, but still more 
by the notorious fluidity of the term, and by the 
contradictory judgments of historians and political 
philosophers as to the determining factors of the 
ecclesiastical policies of the princes and statesmen 
— even of churchmen — whose acts are called in 
question. In the criticism of theorists, too, as we 
fiave_ seen in the case of Erastus, the application 
and justification of the epithet are often matters 
of debate. How far a monarch, for instance, was 
actuated by a genuine desire to propagate Christi- 
anity and to extirpate heresy in his dominion ; 
how far he merely subordinated the organization, 
the influence, and the sanctions of the Church to 
the aggrandizement of his personal power or the 
prosperity of the State — these are problems which 
not only must frequently remain insoluble puzzles 
of regal psychology and casuistry, but will always 
be differently treated according to different con- 
ceptions of the mutual relations of Church and 
State. 

The divergent verdicts recorded on the careers 
of Constantine the Great, Clovis, and Charles the 
Great furnish conspicuous instances of the difficulty 
of estimating the quantity or the quality of the 
l^astianism that has actuated the great makers of 
Church history. It is necessary, too, to distinguish 
between the home and the foreign poliw of 
monarchs like William i., Henry ii., and Bfenry 
Tin. of England ; for statesmanship that was 
Erastian in its treatment of the Church of England 
was not necessarily Erastian in its attitude towards 

} ' "Erastianism,” ns a by-word, is used to denote the doc- 
trine ot the supremacy of the state in ecclesiastical causes ; but 
the problem of the relations between church and state is one on 
which Erastus nowhere enters. What is known as " Erastian- 
ism'' would be better connected with the name of Grotius’ 
(art. • Erastus,' in KBrll). 

* ' Many of ns— most of us, in fact — are Erastians with certain 
hmitations ; Hobbes wos an Erastian without limitations ’ (W- G- 
Pogson Smith, in Essay prefixed to Hobbes’s Leviathanreprinted 
fr<m the Edition of 1651, Oxford, 1909, p. xxx). 

® How Maohiavelli was ‘ caught up in the growing controversy 
between Church and State, and identified with the party who 
U'fjutained that the political authoritj' must outweigh the 
religious,’ is discussed by Burd, 11 Principe, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 87 f. 


the claims of Kome. The anti-Papal Statutes of 
Edward i. and Edward ill. were but patriotic and 
enlightened efforts to check the disintegration of 
the body politic that was increasingly threatened 
by the alienation of jurisdictions and temporalities, 
by the extension of judicial and fiscal immunities, 
and by the still further weakening of the sove- 
reignty of the State through the legative system and 
the intrusion of foreigners into even the metro- 
politan sees. The problem of the Erastianism of 
bishops need not detain us. As regards some of the 
most famous of these, the question of the master 
they elected to serve has received difierent answers. 
Thomas Becket changed sides on his translation 
from a civil to an ecclesiastic office ; whereas Lan- 
franc, in his support of the Conqueror, furnishes 
an example, not so much of Erastianism, as of the 
defence of the autonomy of a national see. The 
famous epigram of James I., ‘ No bishop, no king,’ 
not only enunciates the principle that in the first 
half of the 17th cent, the permanence of episcopacy 
was the condition of the stability of the monarchy, 
but furnishes the diagnosis to the embitterment of 
the struggle between the religious parties of the 
folloiving reign. Frima facie, the subserviency of 
Laud to Charles I. appears as treason to the 
Church, when contrasted with the independence 
exhibited by Peckham towards Edward i. But, 
so far as Episcopalians accept the implication of 
Erastianism for Laud’s contemporaries or suc- 
cessors, the charge is admitted only through a 
certain inversion of the term (cf. Patterson, Hist, of 
the Church of England, London, 1909, p. 334 f.). 

We should be inclined to say that, so far as 
clerical Erastianism co-exists with the mainten- 
ance of the spiritual and even the political claims 
of the Church, such Erastianism can only regard 
the State as being itself ultimately the minister, 
not the master, of the Church ; the tributary, not 
the patron. State oversiglit and support of the 
Church are, according to this view, not only ad- 
vantageous to the prestige, the welfare, and the 
morality of the State ; they conduce to the effici- 
ency and prosperity of the Church, which would 
be imperilled by disestablishment or any form of 
self-supporting autonomy. Nor has the operation 
of Erastianism proved invariably injurious, how- 
ever problematic we may regard the advantage of 
the State’s tutelage of the Church. Often has the 
secular power limited hierarchical tyranny, to the 
advantage of true religion as well as in its own 
interests. Even the decadent Byzantine Empire 
furnishes, in the persons of Leo the Isaurian and 
his hyper-iconoclastic son, Constantine v., instances 
of monarchs whose efibrts to extirpate supersti- 
tions — especially tlie worship of images — which 
the Church successfully maintained against all 
Imperial measures range them among the cham- 
pions of progi-ess and enlightenment. Bury has 
shown that Constantine v. was animated by true 
statesmanship in his aversion to the depopulating 
practice of monachism, and much of the ecclesias- 
tical policy of the later Byzantine Emperors was, 
like that of Constantine i. at Nicma, dictated by an 
honest desire to heal the schisms made in the 
State itself by the virulence of Christological con- 
troversy. Finally, we have to observe that, once 
the Edict of Milan (313) had reversed the injunction, 
‘ Non licet esse vos,’ Constantine the Great had no 
option but to become episcopus e^iscoporum (though 
he claimed to act as such only in the externals of 
religion), for the care of the State religion was as 
much a duty as a prerogative of the Emperor. On 
the other hand, while Constantine was politic 
enough to see the advantage of availing himself of 
such an auxiliary to government as Christianity 
presented — an aid which heathenism in its totality 
was unable to render — he could no longer allow 
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the CTeatesfc of all sodalieia to operate throughout 
the Empire independently of his superintendence. 

2. Life and work of Erastus. — 

Thomas Luber was bom at Baden, in Switzerland, on 7th 
September 1524. On his matriculation at the University ot 
Buel in 1642 he adopted, in accordance with the fashion of the 
time, the Greek equivalent {Erastus) ot his family name. In 
1644 he quitted Basei and proceeded to Italy, where the gene- 
rosity of a rich patron enabfed him to spend nine years— three 
at Bologna and six at Padua, first he studied philosophy, and 
afterwards medicine, graduating as doctor in the latter. In 
1557, while he held the appointment of physician to the court of 
the Countof Hcnneberg, in South Germany, he received almost 
simultaneous invitations from two German princes. Declining 
the offer of the Duke of Saxony, he accepted the professorship 
of medicine which Otto Henpr, the Elector Palatine, offered to 
him at the Unii ersity of Heidelberg. He was atta^ed to the 
new faculty of medicine, in the capacity of professor of thera- 
peutics, on 3rd ilay 1658. At the end of the same year he was 
unanimously elect^ to the Eectorship for the following year, 
having already, as Bonnard sujjgests, received at Heidelberg the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. He immediately exhibited 
great ability and energj’ in the development, not only of the 
study of medicine, but of culture and science generally, while 
his election to the Church Council of the Palatinate drew him 
forthwith into the vortex of those Oonfe^onal conflicts in which 
Heidelberg, ‘a refuge for theological eccentrics of all nations' 
(Figgis, p. 09), enjoyed an unenviable pre-eminence. 

Erastus, who remained throughout his life attached to the 
Zwinglian party, of which he was the leading layman at Heidel- 
berg, incurred the hatred of the Lutherans at the tanning of 
the year 1659 by his opposition to the intolerant action of Hiss- 
husius, the Lutheran dean of the faculty of divinitj*, in attempt- 
ing to refuse the doctorate to Stephen SyUdus. On 12th Febro- 
ary the Elector Otto Henry was succeeded by Frederick in. 
The former had been a tolerant Lutheran, whereas Frederick 
was strongly anti-Lutheran. In the Colloquies of 1660 between 
the Reformed theologians of the Palatinate and the Saxon 
representatives of the Lntheran confession, Erastus, at the 
request of the Elector, defended the Reforms doctrine of the 
Supper, gaining the approbation of the Calvinist Olevianng 
(1636-1587), who had been appointed director of the College of 
Wsdom at Heidelberg. In August the Reformed faith was in- 
troduced, both Lutheranism and the residua] Roman Catholicism 
of the Palatinate being proscribed by edict. Two years later 
Erastus supported in a synod the introduction of the Reformed 
Catechism of Heidelberg, which Olevianus and Ursinus had 
composed, and in the same year (166^ was printed, by the 
Elector's command, the Buehiein tom Brotbrechen {'Pamphlet 
on the Breaking of Bread '), of which Erastus was undoubtedly 
the author. John Marbach of Strassbnrg issued the Lutheran 
rejoinder, which evoked. In 1665, the second contribuUon of 
Erastus to the sacramentid quarrel. 

An account of the part taken by Erastns in the 
theological disputes at Heidelberg before the con- 
troversy that gave his name a dubious renown is 
not only indispensable for the right appreciation of 
his standpoint on the question of excommunication 
and discipline, but also advantageous for the study 
of what may he called the normal * Erostian ’ 
character of the Protestant States of Germany. 
In April 1504, Era-stns, as one of the Elector’s 
theological lieutenants, was prominent at the 
Colloquy with the Wurttemherg doctors at Jlaul- 
hronn, and two years later he accompanied Fred- 
erick on his mission to Amberg. The 10th of 
Juno 1568 was the red-letter day in the discipline- 
controversy at Heidelberg, when George Withers 
of Bury St. Edmunds, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Colchester, hut at present a refugee in consequence 
of the Vestiarian controversy in England, main- 
tained before the University his theses in defence 
of the authority of the ministers, along uith the 
Preshyteiy’, to perform all that related to church 
discipline (including excommunication) upon all 
offenders, not excepting princes. The Heidelberg 
Catechism (Articles Sl~iS5) had already enunciated 
the principle of the excommunication of impeni- 
tents and hypocrite, and had been follow cd by 
two successive ordinances, of which the first was 
drawn up by Olevianus, who, however, w’os 
opposed to the second, betanse it reserved to the 
prjiscfi the right of pronouncing excommunication 
tn the strict sense, namely, that of exelofeion from 
the Lord's Snjiper. It was the debate begun by 
Withers that fanned the long-smouldering fSam^ 
Erastus opposed Withers on the second day, a 
friend hawng taken his place in his absence on* the 
first. In the dispnte thus inaugurated, Olevianus, 


on tlie side of Withers, was supported by hit 
felIow-(?aIvinists, Ursinus, Zancliius, Trcraellins, 
and Dathenns, Chief among the allies of Erastus 
were Neuser, Sylvanus, and Willing, with Simon 
Grynseus, the brother of J. J. Grymeus, who hsd 
married the sister of the wife ot Erastus, The 
first two were subsequently accused of herasy and 
even of infidelity. Sylvanus was exeented /and 
though no complicity svith their errors can 
proved against Erastus, the odium in wliich these 
associates involved him accelerated the defeat of 
the anti-disciplinarian party, the discipline being 
established by an edict dated 13th July 1570, and 
the pleas of Erastus rendered nugatory. 

Before the end of August 1668, Erastus Iiad all bat coaipJeted 
a commentarium — as he colled it In his letter to the ZSridi 
theologian Bullinger— against the proposed disdplme. Ha 
arguments were thrown into the form of one hundrol Theiet 
on excommunication. Copies of the work, which he had no 
intention of publishing, were circulated in manuscript. Soon 
afterwards the Theses were reduced to seventy-fitc, I'r«a 
Zurich he was supported, from Geneva assailed. In the ootiiw 
of the first half of the following jear appeared, also in taanu- 
script, Bern’s reply, which, as printed in 1590. bore the title, 
Traetatus piits et moderalut at vera sxaimmunUatiine H 
Christiana presbytero. On Uiristmos Eve 1609, Erastiw com- 
pleted his longer work in six hooks — fire in rcplj to Besa, a'ld 
the sixth in rtply to Ursinus, Zanchius, and (probably) IJoqutn, 
dean of the faculty of theoloCT at Heidelberg. This manuscript 
bore the title, Thesium (qwe de excomtnunicaUam pstita 
fuerant) Confirmatio. 

Erastus, though again elected Eecter for 1572, 
was two years later put under the ban of the 
Heidelberg consistory, and in 1575, the yeat before 
liis excommunication was revoked, he was accused, 
but unsuccessfully, of anti-Trinitarian tenets. On 
26th October 1576, Prederick HI. was sneteeded by 
Ludwig VI. A violent Lutheran reaction ensued ; 
Lutiiers Catechism supjplanted that of Heidcl^rgi 
and the Beformed theofogians were dislodged from 
Court and (llmrch. On Slat July 1679, the Elector* 
having subscribed the Formula of Concord, com- 
manded the University professors to adopt the now 
confession or to resign. Erastus, like tiio majonty 
of his colleagues, chose the latter alternative, thus 
proving that he was no ‘Erastian in the ordmaiy 
sense.’ In 1580 he removed to Basel, where his 
brother-in-law Grymeus had been^ professor of 
theology since 1576. At the beginning of 16S1 he 
was admitted into the colUffivm mmicorunt of 
Basel, and in the summer began to teach ethics, 
of which he was appointed professor in the follow- 
ing January. He uied on the last day of the ywr 
1583, two days after the first annivemty of lu* 
election on the governing council of the University. 
Though inferior in spiritual insight and nionu 
enthusiasm to many of the second generation oi 
the Reformation, his career justifies the ci)itit]M m 
St. Martin’s Church at Basel, ‘AcutusPhilo«oplms, 
Elegans Mcdicus, Sinccrus Tlieologns, Iletoei' 
bergensis Academiac Columen, Baeiliensis Lnniw. 

More than five yiars after the death of 
volume containing ; (1) the »etenty-flve wioj ' 

(2) the Confirmatua, and (3) thirteen letters rtlating to d.wJ^w 
and the controversj- at Heidelberg, 

BuHinger, Gwalther, and otliei*. Tlie work bort 
'Expucatio prantrimae fuaationU, 

quatenuM retipwnem inttiligcnKt et >trrtplexaniet,a ^ masfsr 
umim utu.t^Ur admUnnn JaHn^ 
dittno, on exet^tata tit ob Aoinfnfl»«*. 
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. . . PescUvU. Apnd Baloctjra Siiitaceteruim 
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for London, and the following name the , 
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Tiic two main questions in dispute 
Erastus and Beza were those of Excomroun^tsw 
and the Organization of J)i^iphne. J 
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in his opinion, snflicienfc proof of their repentance, 
and the Sacrament being, like the Word, a means 
of grace intended to benefit all, rvhereas it is an 
abuse of it to make it an occasion or instrument of 
punishment by withholding it. Nowhere, he holds, 
in the Law of Moses' or in Jewish history is ex- 
communication the penalty' for moral oflences as 
distinct from ceremonial disqualification, b'urther, 
by a minute exegesis (according to the hermeneutics 
of the time) of NT passages, Erastus eliminates 
from the latter also all authority for excluding 
believers from the Lord’s Supper, concerning the 
significance and eflicacy of which sacrament his 
views are consistently Zwinglian. 

Erastus emphatically disclaims any desire to 
weaken Church discipline. ‘ Nihil desidero magis 
quam ut severissima in Ecclesia monim disciplina 
(■ervetur’ (Thcs. xvii.). But the question at issue 
is. Who, in a Christian State, is the depositary of 
disciplinary authority? It is here that we reach 
the problem of Erastianism and of Erastus’ rela- 
tion thereto. As men are subject to two govern- 
ments — the invisible, whereof God is the Head, 
and the visible, Avhereof the magistrate is tlio head 
(and he, ex hypothesi, a Christian) — a State con- 
taining two or more distinct visible authorities is 
an anomaly, as much a monstrosity as a two-headed 
body : ^ 

‘ God having entrusted to the Christian magistrate the sum- 
total of the visible Bovemnient, the Church has by no means the 
right to exercise (in n Christian country) a power of repression 
distinct and independent of that of the State ’ (Bonnard, 134). 
Erastus holds that such is the teaching of the OT 
and the NT. To claim visible power for the 
Church is tantamount to robbing Caisar of ivhat 
belongs to Caisar, and the lieiglit of usurpation is 
to summon princes to the Clmrch’s tribunal and to 
excommunicate tlicm, Tlie Christian magistrate, 
though lie may be admonished according to the 
word of God, and may profitably choose pious lay- 
men to assist the ministers in superin tending public 
morals on his behalf, is not to ne set in antitliesis 
to the Clnirch as the profane power by the side of 
the sacred. The Church niay warn and censure 
offenders, but punitive action belongs to the magis- 
trate alone. 

Without inquiring hoiv far the objection of 
Erastus to the exercise of disciplinary jurisdiction 
by the Church was conditioned by his dislike of 
the Genevan tribunal of ‘godly eldere’ at Heidel- 
berg, we must endeai’-our to trace the connexion 
betiveen his views on the specific question of the 
right of the Church to exercise discipline, especially 
that of exclusion from the Sacrament, and the 
Avider question of the supremacy of the temporal 
poAver in matters spiritual — a question touched but 
incidentally by Erastus, who is more interested in 
Scriptural disquisitions than in the discussion of 
principles in politics and history. Both the extent 
and the boundaries of his contention may be defined 
as foJloAvs. In a State Avhere all profess the true 
religion, all coercive authority (from which ex- 
communication, hOAvcA'cr, is excluded ’) resides in 

'jpx! fallacy Involved In the' analog}’ assumed behveen the 
oewiah and Christian dispensations is noted in the art * Erastus,’ 
“ the Catholic Sneyetoperdia (London, ISSS). 

® Contrast Keble’s observations on ‘ Supposed Erastianism in 
jouje Parts of Hooker: real Amount of his Concessions in tliat 
•' ay,’ in his ed. of Hooker’s irori’S", Oxford, ISSS, vol. I. p. Iixx; 
also p. IxixvU ; ‘ Ail Erastian reasoning implies tlmt eo-ordinale 
ctif Aoritif sore incompnftfcfe.’ 

’ Tile views of Erastus on the right of a citizen to communicate 
are diametrically opposite to Uiose expressed by Locke, while in 
some measure like them as regards the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ment : ‘ The whole force of excommunication consists only in 
this . . , the particijiation of sonic certain things, which the 
society communicates to its members, and unto which no man 
has any civil right, comes also to cease. There is no ci\ il injury 
none unto the excommunicated person by the Church ministem 
W'Muig him that bread and Wine, in the celebration of the 
lord B Supper, whicli was not bought with his, but other men's 
poticy’ (Ujcke, letter concerning ToUration, London, 1714, 


the magistrate alone, the functions of the Church 
being re.stricted to teaching, exhortation, and the 
due performance of Avorship. (Onlj’ Avliere the 
magistrate is not a Christian or is unorthodox may 
the Church set up her OAvn tribunals ; but from 
these, also, the poAver of excommunication is 
AvithdraAvn.) 

Our sketch of tlie life and teaching of Erastus 
presents him as a ZAvinglian Avhose ojiposition to 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Supper underlay his 
antagonism to excommunication, and avIioso anti- 
pathy to the GalAdnistic discipline Avas the exciting 
cause of his denial, in faA'our of the magistrate, of 
the Church’s riglit to any coercive action. Yet his 
true relation to Erastianism must be sought, not 
so much in the jiropositions Avhich the Explicatio 
and the Conjimiatio actnall}' formulate, as in the 
common orientation, of Lutherans and Zwinglians 
e.si)ecially, tOAvards the rival claims of Cliurch and 
State, a tlieocracy being rather the Calvinistio 
ideal. It A\’as not so much the opportune publica- 
tion of the Avritings (‘ aloAvecf' by Wliitgift’s 
imprimatur in 1580) as the appeals to the authority 
of Erastus by the Arminians against tlie CalAunists 
in Holland that gave Erastianism the varj’ing con- 
notation Avhich, since the politico-ecclesiastical 
debates of the Stuart period, it lias possessed in 
Great Britain. TJie opponents of Arminins and 
his friends reproached them for appealing ‘ to the 
superior magistrate against the ecclesiastical 
authority’ (higgis, p, 78, note). Both Grotiua 
(Avho published in 1614 his Erastian treatise de 
Imperio Summarttm Potestatum circa Sacra) and 
Altlmsius (Avhose A’icAv of the holiness of the State 
places liim, Avith Luther, the Anglicans, ZAvingli, 
and Erastus, against tlie Jesuits and the Presby- 
terians Aritli their theoij of the Church as socictaa 
psrfceta) regard a Christian commonAvcalth ns a 
State Avherein the clergy form but one class of 
officers. Though it Avas Grotius Avho elaborated 
Avliat w'e call Erastianism, he himself does not 
mention Erastus, and holds other A’ieAvs on excom- 
munication. Nevertheless, the fact that Erastus 
Avas the first to assert in a Protestant country the 
principle of the subordination of the Church to the 
State entitles him to what ambiguous fame attaches 
to his memory in the name ‘ Erastianism.’ 

3 . Erastianism in history. — (I.) FROM CORSTAN- 
TIKE TO TEE REFORM ATIOE.-— [a) The period oj 
the Ecumenical Councils. — Concern Avith tlie affairs 
of the Church Avas for Constantine and his suc- 
cessors a political necessity. Yet it is easy to 
exaggerate the actual amount of Imperial inter- 
ference exercised, and to forget the extent to Avliich 
the motives of the State Avere in the interests of 
peace. 

Though it was the great Afriean secfaij’, Donatus, who asked 
the famous question, 'quid luiperaton cum Ecclesia?' the 
DonatisU set the precedent ot an appeal to the Slate by one 
section ol the Christian Church against another, thus necessi- 
tating the reference of the controversy to the Council of Arles 
(314 or 316). The Donatist schism Avas destined, despite 
imperial generosity and coercion, commissions and conferences, 
to rend Africa until it was conquered by the Vandals after the 
death of Augustine. The Nicene Council, convened by Con- 
stantine for the purpose of allaying the strife that already 
threatened the peace of Eg}’pt, proved to bo rather the begin- 
ning of a world-wide controversy that continued to harass 
Church and State until Theodosius gave Arianism Its death- 
blow. • Arianism was put down as it had been put up, by the 
civil power ’ (Gwatkin, ‘ Arianism,’ in Camh. Med. Sist. i. (1011) 
141). The so-called Second Ecumenical Council held at Con- 
stantinople in 331— to which only Eastern bishops had been 
summoned — was convened primarily for the purpose of coping 
AAith religious disorders in the capital itself, hot the least Justifi- 
cation for the use of the term ‘ Byzantinism ’ (the usual synon}’m 
for ' Erastianism ' on the Continent 1) is found in the fact that. 


1 For the equivalence of the terms ‘ Erastianism ’ and ‘ Byzan- 
tinism’ (the latter being regarded as prcftrahle), see Figgis, 
p. 101, and Hobhouse, The Church and the ll'orld in Idea and 
»n Eietorg, London, 1910, p. 332 fl. * ^is doctrine (of the 
superiority of the civil power to the ecclesiastical J is often called 
by Continental writers Bvrantinism. a name suggested by the 
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ever since Constantine transferred his capital from Kicomedeia 
across the Bosporus to Byzantium, which henceforth bore his 
name, Constantinople became not only the storm-centre of the 
strife of creeds, but also, for the most part, the ventte of the Em- 
peror's negotiations with the Church m the Eastern Empire. 

In the entourage of the Arian prelate Eusebius 
of Nicomedeia, with their allies (including Eusebius 
the historian, bishop of Cfesarea), we have the 
first instance of what may be called an Erastian 
p^arty, their aim being to support the form of 
Christian faith guaranteed to give them most 
influence at Court, and, on the other hand, to 
strengthen the Imperial supremacy over the 
Church. Foakes-Jackson has suggested that the 

3 )rt of Arianism by Constantins, to whom the 
em of Church and State presented great diffi- 
culties, was an endeavour to secure peace by the 
Emperor’s endorsement of what appeared to be 
the creed of the majority. Nor must we forget 
that Athanasius, ^ Patriarch of Alexandria, was 
regarded as ■wielding an authority that might be 
detrimental to the unity of the Empire. Perhaps 
even the pagan reaction under Julian (361-3) was 
to some extent motived by a desire to substitute 
for Christianity, which Julian had forsworn, a 
non-con ten tious system of belief founded upon a 
popularized Neo-Platonism. The orthodox Valen- 
tinian (364r-375), unlike his brother the Arian 
Valens (364-378), endeavoured to maintain as much 
neutrality as possible, neither protecting the per- 
secuted orthodox of the East nor permitting Hil- 
ary to remain in Milan to challenge the orthodoxy 
of the Arian bishop, Auxentius. Like Hosius of 
Corduba, whose influence with Constantino at 
Nicma was probably the principal factor in secur- 
ing the Emperor’s insistence upon the homoonsian 
Creed, Theodosius the Great (379-395) was an 
orthodox Spaniard, the sincerity of whose religi- 
ous zeal is proved less by his anti-pagan and anti- 
heretical legislation than by his acceptance, as 
penance for his responsibility for the massacre at 
Thessalonica (391), of a tempora^ excommunica- 
tion at the hands of Ambrose. ‘ His proclamation 
de Fide Catholica is one of the most important 
legal documents in the annals of the Christian 
Church. It declares the Imperial will that all 
nations and peoples in the Empire shall follow the 
religion which the Apostle Peter introduced into 
Rome, and “ which the Pontiff Damasus and the 
Bishop of Alexandria now profess.” ’ * Gratian 
(374-383) had already broken the last official link 
of the Empire with paganism by abdicating the 
title of Pontifex Maximus, and Theodosius had 
supported his youthful colleague (an apt disciple 
of Ambrose) in refusing to replace the altar of 
Victory in the Senate. Honorius (395-423) and 
Arcadius (395-408), the sons of Theodosius, who 
succeeded to the rule of the West and the East 
respectively, differed, like the brothers Valentinian 
and Valens, in the extent of their intervention with 
the Church — the Western Emperor, according to 
the rule that prevailed, henceforth being the less 
pragmatical. Nevertheless Honorius, besides con- 
vening the conferences ivith the Donatists (411), 
whose recalcitrancy he vainly sought to repress, 
by an edict of 418 banished Pelagius and his 
principal followers, notwithstanding their recent 
acquittal by Zosimus, the vacillating Pope who 
forthwith marked his recantation by calling upon 
the Italian bishops to subscribe his anti-Pelagian 
Epistola Tractoria (417). But more importance, 
for our inquiry, attaches to the reprimand ad- 
dressed by Honorius to Arcadius after the con- 
demnation of Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nnwatrantable control exercised by the Emperors of the East 
over the Patriarchs of Constantinople and the Greek Church 
during the Middle Ages, while in this country it is generally 
known by the name of Erastianism ’ (Cunningham, p. 164 ; see 
also p. 207). 

1 Hohhouse, 103. 


nople, at the Synod of the Oak, near Chalcedon 
(404). Chrysostom’s deposition and tragic exile 
were the result, not so much of the displeasure of 
Arcadius, fomented though it was by the patri- 
arch of the jealous see of Alexandria, as of the 
offence tyhich his fearless denunciation of frivolities 
and delinquencies had given to the ‘monstrous 
regiment of women’ (as John Knox called the 
government of Mary Stuart), now for the first 
time, in the person of the Empress Eudoxia, be- 
coming a force in the Eastern Empire. The im- 
portance of the letter of Honorius lies, as Bury 
has pointed out, in the fact that it contains a 
declaration by an Emperor of the principle which 
Hosius and Hilary, in their opposition to Con- 
stantius, had first asserted, namely, that the in- 
terpretation of Divine things was the concern of 
churchmen, while it was the due observance {oh- 
sequium) of religion that concerned the Emperors.^ 
Here is anticipated the later distinction between 
ius in sacris and ius circa sacra. 

Not without reason did Nestorius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who, soon after his transference 
from Antioch to the capital, inaugurated the 
bitter controversies of the succeeding centuries, 
give to his autobiography the title ‘Tragedy.’ 
The vehement wran^es about the Two Natures in 
Christ occasioned in the first place the Council of 
Ephesus (431), at which Nestorius was condemned. 
Seventeen years later Eutyches propounded the 
^posite heresy, asserting but One Nature of 
(Jhrist after the Incarnation ; and this first form of 
Monophysitism triumphed in the tumult of the 
' Robber Synod,’ as Pope Leo {Ep. xov. 2) desig- 
nated the Council summoned by Theodosius H. 
to Ephesus in 449. The change of attitude in 
Theodosius, who was at first inclmed to favour the 
Dyoprosopic teaching of Nestorius, was probably 
due to the influence which, before the Council of 
431, Cyril had succeeded in exercising upon the 
Imperial ladies. But the death of Theodosius in 
450 brought about a speedy reversal of his policy. 
The Empress Pulchena and her consort Marcian, 
supporters of the doctrine of Two Natures, decided 
to summon another Ecumenical Council, and that, 
too, against the wishes of Leo, who preferred that 
the question at issue should be determined by the 
authority of his Tome, rather than by the decision 
of a Council dominated by the Emperor and Em- 
press. Thus Monophysitism, in its Eutychiau 
form countenanced by Theodosius il., was repudi- 
ated by Pulcheria and Marcian, the Definition or 
Chalcedon inclining more to the teaching ot 
Nestorius than to that of his successful perse- 
cutor, Cyril. Yet the pressure which Marcian at 
Chalcedon (like Constantine at Nicma) put upon 
the majority of the Eastern bishops only _en^ 

bittered the reaction, for the Nearer East remainea 

Monophysite. In 482, the Emperor Zeno issue 
t\iQ Menoticon, which, though probably compose 
by the Patriarch Acacius, was resented by a num- 
ber of bishops for the very reason that it 
issued on the authority of the Emperor • 

‘ Zeno tried the autocratic short cut out of contro- 
versy by the prohibition of technical t®™®' , 
Nestorius and Eutyches were both anathemati 
and the anathemas of Cyril against Nestorius m 
proved, the doctrine of Chalcedon being / 

condemned and the syunbols confirmed at Ep 
(431) asserted to be adequate. Needle^, t j* 
the Henoticon proved but an abortive . i 

and the next Pope, Simplicius, 
the Emperor. Seventy years after the issim m 
Zeno’s Henoticon to the bishops of Egypt, the 

. 1 Bury, Hist, of the later Roman Empire, I^mdon, 18S9, 

s AUoe Gardner, ‘Beligious D'lsunion In the Fifth Century, in 
Camb. Med. History, i. {1911] 616. 
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Ecumenical Council (Constantinople, 653) was held 
at the bidding of Justinian, and in connexion ivith 
the form which the Monophysite controversy had 
now taken through the Emperor’s action in con- 
demning, in the edict known as the ‘ Three 
Articles ’ or ‘ Three Chapters ’ {Tria CapHula), 
to wit, the works of the three leading theologians 
of the Antiochene School, Nestorius, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Ibas of Edessa. Pope Vigil ius, who 
had for some time been practically a prisoner in 
the East and had refused to sign the ‘ Three 
Articles,’ recanted after his condemnation at the 
Council, thus finally subordinating to the Im- 
perial rrill the theological opinion of the West. 
The basis — the agenda — of the Fifth General 
Council 

‘ was an edietdrawn up by the Emperor ; it adopted thcologicaj 
tenets formulated by the Emperor. This is the most character- 
istic manilestation of Justinian's Cassaro-papism’ (Bury, ii. 6). 
So far did Justinian push his ecclesiastical ab- 
solutism that just before his death he deposed the 
Patriarch of the capital for rejecting the edict in 
which the Emperor, who had lapsed into the 
heresy that Christ’s earthly body was incorrupt- 
ible, commanded the asserrt of all patriarchs and 
bishops to the Aphthartodocetic doctrine. 

For the disallected Monophysites of the East, 
Justinian had not gone far enough in the assertion 
of One Nature, and Sergius sought to win them 
o\er by the admission that the Two Natures oper- 
ated by means of one theandiic ener^. Exact!}' 
a hundred years from the time when Pope Vigilius 
was tlie prisoner of Justinian, Pope hlartin was 
brought to Constantinople, whence he was banished 
to the Crimea by the Emperor Constans ii., who, 
in accordance with his consen’atively Roman atti- 
tude towards the doctrine of the Church, had pro- 
hibited, in his Ecthesis (038) and his Typos (648), 
the employment of such technical theolomcal terms 
as engendered strife. Martin paid witli his life 
the penalty of condemning both Monothelitism 
and the Emperor’s two edicts. Constantine iv., 
on the other hand, displayed a genuine imparti- 
ality in leaving to the bishops at the Council of 
680 untrammelled power to decide the issue. How- 
ever great was the doctrinal importance of their 
condemnation of Monothelitism, ^eater historical 
interest attaches to their anathema of Pope Hon- 
orius, who was adjudged to have supported the 
Monothelite heresy in 635. 

It is unnecessary to follow the Erastian policy 
of the Eastern Emperors (whose Cajsaro-papism 
became the inheritance of the Czars of Russia) 
after the Seventh Ecumenical Synod, held at 
Nicaia in 787. Leo the Isaurian (718-741), who 
attempted to suppress the superstition of image- 
worship, was confronted both by a revolt under 
Cosmnp, and with the ban of Pope Gregory ii. 
But his most illustrious opponent was John of 
Damascus, who, himself the subject of the Khalif, 
maintained in three apologies that Emperors had 
no prerogative to manage the affairs of the Church.* 
Constantine Copronymus, the son of Leo, con- 
tinued bis father’s policy ivith an iron hand. He 
was, as we have already mentioned, a hater of 
m^onks as well as of images, and anticipated 
the policy of those later Emperois in the west 
who sought to overtlirow the power of the Pope. 
Constantine strove, nob to enforce doctrines, but 
^ abolish those customs or institutions of the 
Church which ho regarded ns detrimental to the 
State. Twelve years after his death the Second 
Ecumenical Council — supported by the astute and 
cruel Irene, the widow of his successor — estab- 
lished the worship of images j and in 842, Theodora 
— the disloyal widow of another iconoclastic Em- 
peror, Michael Balbus — celebrated the Feast of 
* Harnack, Dogmengetch., Eng. tr. iv. [1898] 323, 328. 


Orthodoxy on the restoration of the worship which 
her husband had tei^orarily checked. 

For the orthodox Eastern Church, because of her 
cultus, her Monophysitism, and her dependence 
upon the Emperor, ‘ it was easy to be,’ as Oman 
says, ' as no other Church has ever been, the State 
Church, and at the same time non-political ’ (The 
Church and the Divine Order, London, 1911, p. 134) 
— words that recall the statement of Freeman (His- 
toriced Essays, Third Series, London, 1892, p. 265) : 

‘iTo the Eastern Roman the orthodoxy of the Eastern Church 
made up for the lack of nationality in the Eastern Empire. The 
sway of Christ and Cmsar went together. In the true Byzantine 
mind the two ideas could hardly be concei\ed asunder.’ 

(5) The struggle of the Empire and the European 
kingdoms with the Papacy. — The iconoclastic con- 
troversy forms a significant transition, from the 
history of the developing Byzantinism that domi- 
nated the religious lire of the later Roman Empire 
in the East, to the history of the titanic conflict of 
the Romano-German Empire with the Papacy. As 
King of the Franks, Charles the Great had already 
vindicated his headship over the Frankish Church, 
nor had he hesitated to reject the decisions of the 
Ecumenical (jouncil of 787. He presided at all the 
Frankish ecclesiastical councils, and even in the 
Papal domain exercised all the rights of the lord of 
the land. The fact that there was at the moment 
no Emperor in the East may, apart from the neces- 
sity of securing Charles’s personal support, have 
been a factor in determining the action of Pope 
Leo in. (795-816) in crowning him Emperor on 
Christmas Day, 800. On the death of Charles 
(814), we pass from the rarely challenged supremacy 
of the Emperor over the (Jhurch to the Church’s 
assertion of her right to temporal supremacy as well 
as to absolute spiritual authority over Emperors 
and princes. The interests of the monarohs of the 
separate countries, too, both within and without 
the Empire, nere all alike imperilled by the grow- 
ing claims of the Papacy, from Nicholas i. (858- 
807) to Innocent III. (1198-1216); but the question 
of Erastianism itself, in any given circumstance of 
domestic policy, is complicated by the phenomena 
of feudalism and the rise of national Churches. 
Notwithstanding the strong hand with which mon- 
arclis like William the Conqueror dealt with eccle- 
siastical aflaiis, a very real limitation of regality 
w as involved in a recognition, however grudging, 
of the Papal supremacy.* An obvious eftect of the 
success ot the Papal pretensions was the curtail- 
ment of Erastian statecraft throughout the West. 
The bnint of the struggle fell upon the German 
Emperors, because of the unique relation which 
they bore to the Popes, who were regarded, by 
princes outside the Empire, as foreign potentates 
exercising in the separate realms a jurisdiction 
more or less resented. To the Emperors the Popes 
were colleagues, for neither the rivals themselves 
nor the theorists who severally supported them 
envisaged the struggle as a contest ■\\ aged by two 
different societies. But, though it would be a 
misreading of history to speak of the conflict as 
between Church and State — having regard to the 
prevalent theocratic conception of the Holy Roman 
Empire os one society with two functions, sacer- 
dotium and imperium, discharged by different 
officers — the crux of the struggle was, neverthe- 
less, the recurrent question of the supreniaoy of 
the spiritual or of the temporal power in the 
State. The representative anti-Papal theories,” 

I Freeman holds that, had it not been for the Romanizing 
influence of Edward the Confessor and William, the Church of 
England would have become as subordinate to the State as was 
the Eastern Church (The Horman Conquest, v. [Oxford, 1876] 
4941.). 

SThe magnitude of the medimvol literature relating to the 
controversj moy bo Interred from the fact that Gierke enumer- 
ates no less than 160 Fubliclsts, Legists, and Canonists from the 
11th to the ICth cent. (Glerke-Maitland, Political Theories of the 
iliddle Age, Cambridge, 1900, pp. Ixiii-lxxvi). 
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•which we shall briefly summarize, demonstrate the 
strength of the dialectical defence of the right of 
princes, and the force of public opinion allied with 
them. Time after time did the temporal power at 
bay display its d& facto if not its dc jure superi- 
ority, as IS instanced by the death in exile of 
Gregory Vli. (Hildebrand, 1073-1085), who abased 
Henry IV. at Canossa (1077), and of Alexander ill. 
(1159-1181), who humbled Frederick I. (Barbar- 
ossa) at Venice (1177). So, too, the French kings 
avenged, by the Babylonian captivity of the Popes 
at Avignon, the blow to regal prestige that was 
involved in the fall of Frederick il., the last of the 
Hohenstaufens (1212-1250). From the earlier doc- 
trine of the Church herself, that the State was 
co-ordinate with her, and from the original idea of 
a pre-existent harmony between the two powers, 
both policy and speculation drifted to the more 
and more emphatic assertion of their distinctness 
and even opposition. It will suffice for our present 
purpose to review the anti-Papal theories of two 
great Italians and two great Englishmen — Dante 
(1265-1321) and Marsilius of Padua (died after 
1342); William of Occam (died in 1347) and John 
Wyclif (1324-1387). 

(а) The dc MonarcMa of Dante Is not only ‘the most purely 
ideal of politioal works ever written’ (Edmund G. Gardner, 
Dante, London, 1900, p. 60), bub is at once the epilogue or epitaph 
of the Empire as the earthly Kingdom of God, and 'a prophecy of 
the modern State, and of that doctrine of the Divine Uight of 
kin^s, which formed for loop its theoretical Justification against 
clencal pretensions’ (Figgis, From Gerson to Grotins, Cam- 
bridge, 1907, p. 28). The first book shows that the temporal 
monarchy — whereof the Empire is the unique embodiment— is 
necessary for the well-being of the world ; the second, that the 
Roman people, under the jurisdiction of whose Emperors Christ 
deigned to be born and to suffer, succeeded by Divine Will to 
the empire of the world ; the third, that the authority of the 
Roman Monarch or Emperor depends immediately (.sine ullo 
medio) upon God. The Supreme Pontiff and the Emperor are 
man’s two necessary guides of life, corresponding to the two 
ends of life — eternal life and temporal felicity. It was the con- 
flict between John XXII. (1310-1334) and Ludwig of Bavaria (1314- 
1347), who attempted to depose each other, that made the de 
ilonarehia, hitherto almost unknown, an armoury of Imperialist 
arguments, the supporters of Ludwig including William of Occam, 
whom Pope Clement regarded as having inspired Marsilius of 
Padua. 

(б) Marsilius of Padua (whose Defensor Pads was, by the 
command of Henry viii., published in an English translation. 
The Defence of Peace, by William Marshall, in 153S) anticipates, 
in his views on excommunication, the radical attitude of Erastus. 
He maintains not only that coercive power belongs exclusively 
bo the State, but even that no compulsion may be exercised in 
the matter of religious belief. Sovereignty reste with the whole 
body of citizens, acting ns the faithful lawgiver, and the prince 
appointed by them. The civil ruler has full regulative and 
judicial power over the Church. Papal decrees have no tem- 
poral effect, and all bishops are eq^ual. 

(e) William of Occam espoused the cause of Ludwig of Bavaria 
against John xxn., by whom Occam and Michael of Oesena, the 
General of the Franciscan Order, were banished from Avignon 
during the Minorite quarrel on the subject of clerical poverty, 
this being the cause of Occam’s opposition to the Papal claim 
to unlimited plenitude potestatis, both temporal and spiritual. 
He contends that the whole hierarchy, from the Pope down- 
wards, is a human order, and nob immediately Divine. Were 
the Pope’s power unlimited, he could depose princes, and 
reduce Ohristianity to an unprecedented slavery. Occam would 
even advocate a college of Popes in preference to a monarchical 
Papacy. The ordinary judge of the Pope is the Emperor, but 
the Church at large has jurisdiction over him. In case of 
heresy he could be deposed by a General Council representing 
the whole Church. Inasmuch as every society can make laws 
for itself, the Church, assembled as a General Council on the 
basis of parishes, could appoint a successor. Occam maintains 
that Christ alone is Head of the Church, and his principles are 
not only subversive of Papal domination but also assertory of 
the fact that the true faith resides among the pious. He 
anticipates both Wyclif’s conception of grace as the ground of 
dominion and CaUdn’s conception of the true Church as 
consisting of the spiritual community. 

(d) Wyclif has been accounted more Erastian than Erastus. 
In his de Offido Regis and other tractates he asserts the king's 
Divine right to disendow the Church. Even the lait 3 ' have 
the right to withhold revenues from unworthy ecclesiastical 
superiors. Wyclif’s advance upon contemporary anti-Papal 
theories consists in his extension of the State’s dominium. 
Not content with maintaining the State’s autonomy in civil 
affairs, he asserts both its right and its duty to intervene in the 
administratioh of the Church when she neglects her duty. The 
spiritual office is a ministerium, not a dominium, but this 
ministerium the secular lords may take away from irreligious 


John Hus (1373-1415), whose treatises, deJScclesia, del^otatJe 
Papes, and Determinatio dc ahlatione tcmporalmm a ckrkis 
show how completely he had absorbed Wyclif’s anti-Panai 
teaching. ‘ 

(ii.) The Reformation.— [a) Germany.— it was 
inevitable that the Iieformation should be estab- 
lished in the various German States, as in other 
countries, only by the help of the secular power. 
If the German princes and nobles had not responded 
in sufficient numbers to Luther’s appeals in 1520, 
and if Charles v. had not honoured Luther’s safe- 
conduct to Worms, the attempts of Luther at 
reform would have proved as fatally futile as did 
the premature efl'orts of Arnold of Brescia and 
Savonarola. Luther’s Address to the Christian 
Nobles of the German Nation (1520) bore immediate 
fruit in the list of grievances against the Homan 
see which the States drew up two years later at 
the Diet of Nuremberg. On the ground of the 
priesthood of all believers, Luther appealed to the 
German princes to undertake the reformation of 
the Church — the duty which the bishops refused 
to perform.^ At the Diet of Speier (1526) the 
principle was adopted which forms a land-mark in 
the history of the Reformation— that, in the 
matter of putting in force the Edict of Worms, 
whereby Luther was placed under the ban, each 
component part of the Empire should act as it 
pleased. The principle afterwards formally ratified 
at Augsburg (1555), cujus est regio, ejus estreligiof 
secured the religious autonomy of each Catholic 
and Lutheran State independently of the Emperor, 
whilst investing the prince with absolute authority 
to impose upon his subjects the religion professed 
by himself. The German Reformation, m 
political aspect, heralded the modern State, and 
resulted in a new conception of the authority or 
the territorial prince in ecclesiastical aliairs, 

Luther’s opinions on the relation ol the Church to the Stats 
lorm one ol the most debated themes connected with tlie 
history ol the Reformation. Zwngli he were injiractiMi 


wic specific Question v* *.iawv*****»»*— - — — i, • t Atvar 
Zwinglian Erastus, as we have seen, present no material m-fH- 
gence Irom those of Luther. Difficulty has been . 

in reconciling apparently discrepant judgments of butne 
different epochs, but these maj; be harmonized by t^n| 
cognizance of the change which his earlier opinions . 

after the Peasants’ War and the outbreak of the -Mabaptists. 
‘To Luther it alwaj’S remained clear that *'h® 
magistrate in the Church could never 
the task of ruling purely by the word of God. But Luthe 
no successor in this protest ’ (Oman, 227 f.). 

(b) Nt? gland.— So closely is Erastianism inter- 
woven with the history of the Church of "“S'®® 1 
that the record of its operation here is ^ 
extent conterminous with the ecclesiastical 
of the kingdom, the English kings fro-vmg alway 
claimed a visitatorial authority over the i>a • 
Before Henry Vlll. the greatest 
independence of the Croivn against L.. 

diction from without and clerical j 

within were William the Conqueror, Henry 

Edward m.» The first two were concerned rma 
the problems of civil and ecclesiastical trffiunai , 
William being also occupied with the 

1 A fundamental theory of the German ?'®^°r®^'??o'yghop 3 
of the transference of episcopal recovery by 

to the Protestant princes, or, rather, that o the recov^ j^^ 
the princes of the power which, though > ratified 

been usurped by the bishops. The restore 

by the Compact of Passau (1552), “Laivilberforce, 

to the prince his inherent ecqlesia-'-zieal nirbts. See wiiecr 

op. dt., with refit, to Carpzovius, C 

s ‘ Cujus regio ejus religio is a n 
as it is to freedom of conscience . 
despotism, the formula in which the well 

expressed the fact that they had “fste'-ed the Churca 
as the State ’(Pollard, ‘ Reliffio“s ^a*’ m ’ important 

Mod. Bist. ii. [Cambridge, 1903) 278). °n ,‘ihe^imp^,^^j_ 
diplomatic consequences of the *^om^f°S 9 ^note 2. 

Bee Undsay, Eist. Reformation, j,, 

3 Longman, Life and Times of Ldtcafd I 
92-96. 


laxun as iaw*i 

; it is the creed of Ewsuan 
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investitures. Hildebrand recognized the right of 
lay inve.stiture as a privilege enjoyed by English 
kings, while William rejected Hildebrand’s claim 
to suzerainty over England. The conflict of Chuioh 
and State waged between Becket and Henry ir. 
centred in the question of the validity of the Canon 
Law, together with the numerous claims to privi- 
leges or immunities made by the Chuich on the 
basis thereof, especially as regards the civil im- 
punity of criminous clerks.^ 

The sixth session of Henry Viil.’s Eeformation 
Pailiament (1534-1535) witnessed the culmination 
of the breach with Borne, the Act of Supremacy 
giving the King the title of 'Supreme Head on 
earth of the Church of Eugland,’ while the Treason 
Act, under which Fisher and Moore were con- 
demned, included, under the categoiy of treason, 
maliciously depriving the sovereim of any of his 
royal titles or calling him a schismatic. With 
Henry’s ecclesiastical legislation, Erastianism in 
England enters upon a new phase. Even before 
the rupture w'ith Itome had been consummated by 
clement VII. ’s refusal of the divorce with Katherine, 
Convocation had recognized the King as ‘ Supreme 
Head,’ and reluctantly acquiesced in the ‘Submis- 
sion of the Clergy’ (1532). In Elizabeth’s ritt of 
Supremacy (1558) her fatlier’s claim to the head- 
ship of the Church was modified. She was de- 
clared to be ' Supreme Governor of this realm as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or 
causes as temporal ’ ; but section 20 of the Statute 
recognized the limitation of the royal prerogative 
in matters of doctrine, reserving the right of the 
clergy in Convocation to assent.^ While the pro- 
fessed purpose of the Statute was to restore ‘ to the 
Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the State ec- 
clesiastical and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign 
power repugnant to the same,’ it was the monarch’s 
personal autliority, rather than that of Pailiament, 
that was herein enhanced, and the Acts of Suprem- 
acy, both of Henry viii. and of Elizabeth, were im- 
ortant factors in Tudor absolutism. On the other 
_ and, the developments of Protestantism in Puritan- 
ism, Independency, Quakerism, and other move- 
ments towards religious and political liberty and 
equality, efiected the ultimate overthrow of the 
Stuart dynasty. Now were laid the foundations 
both of modern Erastianism and of the manifold 
opposition to it. Even when Hooker published 
his Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1593-94), the 
fundamental assumption of liis Erastianism (not 
unlike the basis of Arnold’s idea of a Broad Church 
co-extensive with the nation) was already falsified 
by the fact that the State, even viewed as Pro- 
testant, was no longer of one religion. From the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the interminable 
controversy of Chuich and State assumes a new 
significance. It no longer hinges upon the rival 
claims of Pope and Emperor or King. The vindica- 
tion of the spiritual autonomy ot presbyters, of 
congregations, and even of individuals against 
the authority of Sovereign, Parliament, or Magis- 
trate compelled inquiry into the true nature of 
the Church of Christ. Yet it must not be for- 
gotten that, as Hutton ® says, ‘ the English Eevolu- 
tion was thoroughly Erastian in its treatment of 
the Church question, — a complete contrast to the 
Scots.’ The Erastianism of the Independents was 
in great measure due to their anti-Pre^yterianism. 
The House of Commons, despite its suspicion of 

1 Maitland, Homan Canon Law in the Church of England, 
^ndon, 189S, eep. Essay ii., ‘ Church, State and Decretals,* and 
Essay iv., ‘ Henry it. and the Criminous Clerks.' 

-Prothero, SeCeet Statutes and other Constitutional Docu- 
ments illustrative of the Heigns of Elisabeth and James 1.3, 
Oitord, 1006, p. xxxfl., ‘Church and State.’ 

’W. _H. Hutton, nistory of the English Church from the 
Accession of Charles I. to the Death m Anne, London, 1003, 

p. 1280. -V . , , 


king and bishop, refused to abdicate its supremacy 
circa sacra. 

(c) Scotland. — In no Protestant eountry has 
greater opposition been shown to the very sug- 
gestion of Erastianism than in Scotland. Not 
only the Secession of 1733 and the Disruption of 
1843 (the latter especially being, in the first 
instance, a protest against lay patronage and 
intrusion), but also the growing effort on the 
part of the Established Church to free itself from 
State control, shows how deeply engrained in the 
Scottish religious consciousness is that idea of the 
essential autonomy of the Kirk which John Knox 
acquired during his exile in Geneva. The revolt 
against Erastianism in Scotland may be said to 
have begun when the Scottish Estates, on 25th 
Aug. 1560, abolished the Papal jurisdiction and 
the Mass.* But it was especially in connexion 
with the repeated attempts of the Stuart kings of 
England to establish prelacy that the term ‘ Erasti- 
anism’ acquired in Scotland its evil connotation.® 
Resistance to successive Acts which were under- 
stood to be aimed against the Presbyteiian Church 
of Scotland after tlie Restoration inspired the 
heroism of a series of movements — those of the 
Covenanters, the Protesters, the Conventiclers, 
the Hamiltonians, and the Cameioni.ans. 

Nor have the principles that undeilie the dis- 
cussion of the relation between Church and State 
been in any country more leainedly, eloquently, 
and judiciously handled than in Scotland. Prob- 
ably no Chuich in Christendom is in this respect 
more ecclesiastically-minded, in the true sense of 
the term, than the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, whether Established or Free. The current 
opinion of many modem English ecclesiologists, 
that the Established Church of Scotland enjoys 
almost complete autonomy, is a mistake. On the 
question of State aid it has been tersely expressed 
tliat the Established Church of Scotland was non- 
voluntary, the Free Church was voluntary on 
conditions, and the United Presbyterian Church 
was voluntary without conditions.® Apart from 
the Disruption of 1843, when resentment at the 
decision of a legal tribunal was of the essence of 
the movement, in more recent times similar resent- 
ment was shown on the part of the United Free 
Church against the claim of a majority of the lay 
tribunal of the House of Lords (1st Aug. 1904) to 
control and determine the development of doctrine 
in the Free Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
Thus the religious history of Scotland exhibits 
opposition to Erastianism, whether the State 
control be exercised legislatively or administrat- 
ively. 
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John Young Evans. 
ERINYES.— See Eumenides. 

ERROR AND TRUTH. — Both in its philo- 
sophical and in its popular acceptation the word 
‘ error ’ is applied to false opinions. But popular 
usage also gives to the terra a still wider meaning, 
whereby it includes not only false opinions, but 
numerous forms of practical failure, and of de- 
fective conduct, whose relations to conscious beliefs 
are by no means constant or easily discoverable. 
The derivation of the word illustrates the natural- 
ness of associating the conception of a false opinion 
with the idea of some such act as wandering, or 
straying, or missing the way. It seems, therefore, 
as if a first approach to a sharper definition of 
‘error’ would be aided by clearly distinguishing 
between the practical and the theoretical applica- 
tions, and then confining the philosophical use of 
the term, so far as possible, to theoretical errors. 
But we shall find it impossible to define even 
theoretical error without reference to some genu- 
inely practical considerations. However much we 
try to avoid popular confusions, ive shall be led in 
the end to a concept of error ivhich can be stated 
only in teleological terms, and which involves the 
idea of action for an end, and of a certain defect 
in the carrying out of such action. 

The present article, after distinguishing, as far 
as possible, the concept of theoretical errors, or of 
false opinions, from the popular concept of practical 
errors, and after stating some of the best knoivn 
views regarding what a false opinion is, will seek 
to indicate the nature of a solution of the problem 
in terms of a doctrine about tlie relation of the 
cognitive to the volitional processes. 

I. Practical errors and false opinions. — When 
one emphpizes the practical aspect of an error, 
one sometimes makes use of the more drastic word 
‘ blunder.’ A blunder is something which involves 
serious maladjustment, defect in conduct. Errors 
in the sense of blunders may be due to false 
opinions, or may even very largely consist of such. 
On the otlier hand, they need not involve false 
opinions, and must involve actions which do not 
attain their goal. These actions may be only 
partly voluntary ; but the relation of their de- 
recti ve aspects to the accompanying voluntary 
processes is what makes us call them errors. Thus, 


we speak of the error or blunder of the martenian 
w’ho misses his mark ; of the player who fails tc 
score, or who permits his opponent to score when 
the game calls for some device for hindering the 
opponent from scoring. W e apeak of the musician’s 
error when he sings or plays a false note. Such 
errors may, but often do not, result from, or accom- 
pany, false opinions or misjudgments. Tims one 
may fail as marksman, as player, or as musician 
either through misjudgments or through defects of 
physical training, of temporary condition, of mood, 
or of attention — defects which may involve no false 
opinions whatsoever. 

In the moral realm, the relations between such 
practical errors on the one hand and false opinions 
on the other are especially momentous and intricate. 
Here, in fact, the theory of moral error involves all 
the main problems about the relations between 
knowledge and action. A sin is very generally 
called an error. ‘ We have erred and strayed from 
tJjy ways like lost sheep.’ The error is, first of aJJ, 
practical. It has also some relation to knowledge. 
Yet, since sin appears to depend upon some degree 
of knowledge of the right, the ‘ error ’ in question 
does not merely result from a false opinion about 
what one’s duty is. On the other hand, that sin 
involves ‘ unwisdom,’ and so does in some respect de- 
pend upon false opinions, is very generally asserted. 
Any careful discussion of those practical errors 
which have a moral significance will, therefore, 
show that it is no merely accidental confusion 
which has led to our use of a word derived from 
our experience of wanderings from the_ right path 
as a term which is also to be applied to false 
opinions. Opinions certainly express themselves 
in actions ; and voluntary actions are guided by 
opinions. The resulting relations of cognition and 
volition, especially in the moral world, are amongst 
the most complex and intimate which are known 
to us anywhere. They are relations which we can 
neither ignore nor wholly disentangle. Hence the 
clear separation of theoretical error and practi^ 
error, at least in the moral world, is impossible. 
For sin involves both theoretical and practical 


defects. , 

We can, however, make some approach to sucii 
a separation of the theoretical and practical aspects 
of error if we turn for aid to a very different realm, 
namely, formal logic. The distinction between 
true and false propositions involves certain wen- 
known general relations, such as formal lomc 
considers and analyzes. We may use these rela- 
tions for what they are worth in attempting w 
define what a false opinion is. Having thus lam a 
basis for further analysis, we may attempt to clear 
the way through some of the more complex regions 
of the problem of error. , . j r i « 

The distinction between true opinion and_ laise 
opinion obviously depends upon, but also is oo- 
viously not identical with, the formal 
distinction between true and false ’ 

This close relation and importantdilferencebetwe 
these tw'O distinctions appear upon a bnci stuoy 
the considerations ■which formal logic c'PPW'., 
dealing ivith the concepts of truth and J.’ 
True and false are, for the formal PL ' 

cates belonging to propositions, quite ^P^P 
any question as to whether anybody 
asserts those propositions. With regard t 
predicates ‘ true ’ and ‘ false,’ formal logic uses, jw 
occasion, the following -n’ell-known P™®^ -' 
which we may here prov-isionally accept as a 
for further inquiry; (1) evei 7 or 

posing its meaning to be precise) . ,o, 

false, and cannot be both true and 
every proposition there corresponds a 

proposition which is the P-L-tIcs is 

proposition ; (3) the relation of contradictonc 
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reciprocal or * sjtnmctTical ’ ; (4) of two contra- 
dirtory jiropo'^itfone, one is tme and the other is 
false, 'ihcse may l>c here regarded, if one chooses, 
mrrcly aa defining principles, explaininp ■what one 
means by projKJ'itions, and liow one proposes to 
ti»e the logical predieates * tme’ and ‘ false.’ 

Granting these purely formal principles, of whicli 
all exact reasoning processes make com-tant nse, it 
is obvious that profiositions taken collectively ns a 
tystem constitute an ideal realm ■wherein to every 
truth there nniqiiely corresponds its contradictory 
fai'.ity, nnd to every fahe rropo'-ition its contra- 
dictofj-trae projic'ifion. TJic realms of truth and 
falrity arc thus formally inseparable. To know 
that a given nroi>osition is false is to know that 
tiic corresponding contradictory is tme, and vice 
versa. Omniscience regarding the realm of troth 
would, therefore, equally involve knowing true 
propo^Jitions as true nnd fake propositions as false; 
nor conld the one sort of knoivlcdge be defined or 
real witliout the other. 

J’nt no .such formal logical necessity appears to 
connect tnio opinion nnd error. No one can know 
that 2+2=4 is^ tnic without tlicrebj* knowing that 
2-<-2iii4 (that is, tlic contrndictorj- of the former 
assertion) is fake. But we can conceive of a 
computer who should never make any errors in 
compntalion ; and such a computer might even be 
snpjiosed so perfect, in the possession of some 
superhuman infallibility of computation, as not 
even to know what it would be to err in Iris addi- 
tions. oursclvas, when we use the assertion 
2 j 2=4 ns an e.xamplo of a peculinrij* obvious 
proposition of computation, find this hit of sum- 
iiiation one about which it is rare or difficult for a 
man ‘in his sober senses ’ to err. Yet for us the 
knowledge of the troth of the proposition 2+2=4 
is logically inseparable from the knowledge of the 
fakity of the contradictory of this proposition. 

Ip sum, then, true and f.alse propositions are 
logically insop.arable. To possess a Knowledge of 
truth is, therefore, inseparable from the possession 
of a knowledge of what falsity is, and of what fake 
propositions mean. But a Iwing can be supposed 
to know truth nnd falsity, and their distinctions 
nnd relations, without having any tendency to fall 
a prev to error. At all events, no purely formal 
logical reasons, such as for the moment concern ns, 
can ho giicn for supposing that a being who is 
capable^ of know ing truth should be capable of 
iailing into error. The more concrete distinction 
1‘ctwcen tme opinion and error must, therefore, 
b'< diirerent from tlie formal logical diircrenco be- 
ta ecn truth .and falsity. The latter may bo viewed 
as ,a logically necessary distinction lietween in- 
sep.arabie objects. The former must be doe to 
niotncs or c.auses, nnd mn't imply mental ten- 
dencies and situations of which fonn'al logic, taken 
JP its. deliberate abstraction from the fullness of 
life, give*" no account. 

The concept of a false opinion is thus obviously 
distinct from that of a faJ«e proposition, and not 
eiery true opinion requires that the corresponding 
opinion should be held by sonielwdy. It is 
the pnrfKix-e of advancing science, of education, of 
toe proj'agation of truth, to diminish and, so far os 
ni.ay l,e, * to bankh error’ from the minds of men. 
If _ this parpo'-c were somehow miraculoa«ly at- 
tained, tiiere would be a.s many false propositions 
tn the formal logician’s ideal realm of troth and 
fakity as there ever were ; but human errors would 
have cc.ased. 

2. The leading definitions of error.— To define 
opinion, hereupon, as the acceptance or the 
mutakiag of fal'a proj'ositions for true ones, or of 
trnc for fake ones, is a fanriliar device of philo- 
sophers, tet it throws no light upon the real nature 
01 error. Bor, to mistake a falsity for a truth, to 


accept a fake opinion a.s true — wh.at is this but 
simply to make a mistake, or to hold a fnke 
opinion ? This supposed definition is but a taulo- 
log}'. Not thus is the nature of error to be elariCe«l. 
Further light upon the subject can be obtained only 
through (1) defining more exactly the distinction 
between true nnd fake propositions ; and (2) show- 
ing upon w-hat further distinctions the conception 
of error depends, tionie of the best known cllorts 
to accomplish this result must ne.xt be summarily 
stated and criticized. 

(i.) 2’/ie ‘ corrc-tpondencc theory of truth and 
falsity’ and the definitions of error based upon it 
deserve to be stated, because they are familiar, and 
because they have formed the starting-jioint for 
supplementary doctrines and definitions and for 
corrections. .According to the view now in ques- 
tion, a proposition is true if it reports, or describes, 
or portrays ‘ facts as they are.’ The eniph.a.sis is 
laid upon the ‘as.’ A troe idea ' corresponds ’ in 
its strocture to the thing, or reality, or fact of 
which it is a true idea ; a troe proposition is one 
which asserts that an idea does thus correspond to 
the facts, when it actually so corrasponds. Or, 
again, if the account given by a proposition con- 
forms to the structure of the facts of which it 
attempts to furnish an idc.al portrayal, the proposi- 
tion is tnic. Thus, a proposition m.ay relate to the 
number in a realjlock of sfieep. In this case an 
idea, gained by counting (he sheep, is first formed, 
and then the assertion is made that this numerical 
idea represents the real mimberof sheep pr«>ont in 
the flock. The correspondence of the idea with 
the facts constitutes that to which the a.sscrtion 
is comniittcd. If the correspondence exists, the 
a-ssertion is true. 

Such being (according to the ‘correspondence’ 
theory) the nature of trotli, error takes place when, 
boca^a.=e of inadequate observation of the sheep, or 
because of some otlicr psychological defect on the 
art of the one who connts, a numerical idea wliich 
oes not correspond to the real number of the 
sheep arises in the mind that is subject to the 
error; while, because of these or of still other 
psychological rootivc.s, the false proposition, ‘ Such 
is tlie number of the sheep,’ comes to be asserted. 
That the correspondence does not exist makes the 
proposition false. That this non-c.xistcnt corre- 
spondence is asserted and believed to exist con- 
stitutes the essence of the error. 

In order to understand what error is, and how 
it arises, one therefore needs, according to this 
view, to analyze the nature of belief, and the 
motives which lend the erring mind to make 
as.sertions. From this point onwards, the defini- 
tion nnd the theory of error liave nlwny.s required 
the consideration of various .o-ssocinlive, aliectivc, 
or volitional factors of the process of making and 
believing assertions — factors of which p«n;_ logic, 
considered in its usnal abstraction, c.an give no 
account. In brief, the nature of troth anti fakity 
once having been thus defined, the nature of error 
dejicnds upon some disposition to accept or to 
n-ssert an untrue proposition — a disposition which 
cannot be due to the merely logical nature of the 
untruth itself, but must be referred to the preju- 
dices, tlie feelings, the ignorance, the wilfnlncs-s, 
or the other psychological fortunes of the erring 
subject. 

AVliat further accounts, upon this ba-sk, have 
been attempted ns explanations of the e^'cnce ot 
error, there is here no space to set forth at h-ngth 
A few points must be noted. One may as'-ert : 
p) that error in snefi a ca.'e os the fqregoinir, or 
in the more complex ca.scs of superstitions, sup- 
posed theological heresies, false philosophies, errors 
in scientific opinion, false political doctrine*, etc., 
may lie m.ainly dne to a ne^tive cacse — the mere 
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ignorance of the erring subject, his lack of ‘ade- Where error is propagated by social contagion or 
quate ideas,’ the absence of correct and sufficient is accepted through reverence for authority not 
portrayals of fact. What a man lacks he cannot so much the will as the emotional life of the eixina 
use. If he has no ideas that correspond with the subject seems to be the factor which makes error 
facts in question, how can he make true asser- possible. Here, according to the previous view 
tions ! Error is then, at least in the main (accord- ignorance of ideas that do correspond with reality 
ing to the view now in question), due to privation, is a condition of error, but constitutes neither ife 
For instance, I may not even attempt to count the essence nor its sufficient cause. An error, accord- 
sheep in the flock. I may merely guess at random, ing to the present view, is a false opinion which 
In such a case, error seems to be due merely, or because of its appeal to the sentiments, the feel- 
mainly, to my lack of ideas. Such a negative ings, the prejudices, of the erring subject, because 
theory of error was worked out by Spinoza, and it is harmonious ivith his social interests or mth 
applied by him, as far as possible, to decidedly his private concerns, wins the subject over to the 
complex cases. Naturally, according to Spinoza, state of mind called belief. 

‘ the order and connexion of ideas ’ corresponds to One may further maintain : (4) that the prm- 
* the order and connexion of things.’ This, for cipal cause of error is whatever associative, per- 
Spinoza, is the case with even the most worthless ceptual, or imaginative process gives such liveli- 
of our human imaginations. But, for psycho- ness, strength, and persistence to ideas which as 
physical reasons, which Spinoza discusses at length, a fact do not correspond with reality, that the 
most ideas of the ordinary man, relating to his erring subject is forced, in the absence of sufficient 
world, are extremely ‘ inadequate ’ j that is, such corrective ideas, or (to use Taine’s expression) for 
deas correspond only to very fragmentary aspects lack of ‘ reductors,’ to regard these ideas as repre- 
of the real world. The majority of men live sentatives of reality. Theories of error founded 
‘ ignorant of God and of themselves, and of things.’ upon this view have played no small part in the 
This ignorance prevents them from possessing the psychiatrical literature which deals with the 
stock of ideas which could furnish the basis for genesis of pathological forms of error, and have 
true opinions. Men fill the void with errors. Yet been prominent in the teachings of the Associa- 
none even of their errors is without basis in fact, tionisb school generally. From this point of view. 
They simply judge, without restraint, concerning an error is a false proposition whose assertion is 
that of which they know not, just because they forced upon the erring subject through the mechan- 
know so little. This doctrine of error as ignor- ism of association, and mainly because no other 
ance, if accepted, would give us the most purely ideas than those which this assertion deckres to 
and completmytheoretical definition of error which correspond with the facts can win a place in the 
has ever been offered. subject’s mind when he thinks of the topic in 

Plainly, however, ignorance is not of itself error, question. 

I cannot err concerning facts of which I know so The foregoing accounts of the nature and source 
little as to have no idea whatever about them ; of error have all been stated with explicit refer- 
just as I cannot, in a speech, make grammatical ence to the ‘ correspondence ’ theory of truth, 
olunders of whose existence I have never heard. This theory supposes that the test of truth is the 
Some other factor than ignorance determines the actual conformity of a representative idea with 
actual acceptance and utterance of false proposi- the object which it is required^ to portray. Idea 
tions. This even Spinoza himself has in the end and object are viewed as distinct and separable 
to recognize. In his study of the errors of human facts, just as a man and his portrait or photograph 
passion, he makes the mechanical associative pro- are possessed of a separate existence. _ The repr^ 
cess, and the resulting passions themselves, factors sentative idea is external to the object. Truth 
in the genesis of error. Thus we are inevitably depends upon a certain agreement between such 
led to further theories. mutually external facts. And, just as the idea to 

One may assert : (2) that error is due to whatever whose truthfulness as a representation a proposi- 
moves the will of the erring subject to make asser- tion is committed is external to its object, so, as 
tions even in the absence of ideas that correspond we have now seen, the motives which lead to error 
to real objects. This volitional theory of error appear, in the accounts thus far given, to be ex- 
played a considerable part in Scholastic doctrine ; ternal to the meaning, and to the truth or falsity, 
was obviously useful in giving reasons for the of ideas and propositions. The falsity of a pro- 
moral condemnation of the errors of heretics, in- position, so far as we have yet seen, 
fidels, and schismatics ; and has, in fact, an obvious reason why the error involved in bellying tn 
and important basis in the psychology of opinion, proposition should be committed. _ The trutn m 
D escartes recognized it in connexion with his own proposition, also, in no wise explains why tne tru 
form of the doctrine of the freedom of the ■will, proposition comes to be believed — unless, ’ 
Spinoza, who rejected the theory of free -will, and with Spinoza, one comes to accept, for ' 
defined both intellect and will in terms of his physical reasons, a theory that ideas are by na 
psycho-physical theory of the associative process, in agreement with objects. In case, 
stUl on occasion was obliged, as just pointed out, does accept the latter theory without any “ , . 
to use his oivn version of the doctrine of ‘ human tion, then error can be defined only m neg 
bondage ’ as an explanation of the fatal errors into terms as due to mere absence of ideas. _ . ]g 

which the play of our inadequate ideas and of our account of error, as we have also seen, is P 
passions leads us. In other forms this theory of of telling ns what it is, and is inadequate 
error is ividely accepted. From this point of view plain the most familiar facts about its ' 

an error is a ivilful assertion of a false proposition If, then, the truth or the falsity of a P^°P ^ ^ 
— an assertion made possible, indeed, by the erring does not of itself explain why we come w g 
subject’s ignorance of the ideas that do correspond true or a false belief, the existence of error, , 
ivith reality, but positively determined by his who accepts the correspondence theory o > 

willingness to assert. _ False beliefs are thus due has to be explained oy psychqlomcai 
to a combination of ignorance with the will to which are as external to the logi^I ° 

believe. true and false propositions as the ideas o 

One may insist ; (3) that the affective processes respondence theory of truth are jj. con- 

which condition the mood called ' belief^ are the objects. Some propositions are true. J- gystem 
principaK factors in making a false proposition, tradictories are false. So far, we iia^ 
when it chances to be suggested, seem plausible, of facts and relations that seems, accora g 
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account, to te wholly independent of the psy- 
chological processes of anyhody. But of these 
true and false propositions, some are believed hy 
men. If the propositions believed are true, we 
have not explicitly considered in the foregoing the 
sychologyof the process by which they come to 
e believed. But, if the beliefs are beliefs in false 
propositions, some accounts of how the errors arise 
have been suggested. These accounts all appeal 
to motives which do not result from the falsity of 
the propositions, but from the feelings, the will, 
or the associative processes of the ernng subject — 
all of tliem influences which are duo not to the 
logical distinctions between true and false, but to 
the mental fortunes of the believer. 

Unfortunately, however, since the true beliefs 
of the subject must also have their psychology, 
quite as much as the false beliefs, and since the 
will, the feelings, the associative processes, the 
conditions which determine ' lively ideas,’ and the 
like, must be equally effective when true proposi- 
tions are believed as when false beliefs triumph — 
all the foregoing accounts leave us dissatisfied 
should we be led to ask : 'What are the processes 
which prevent error and give us true beliefs ? For, 
apart ttom Spinoza’s assumption of the universal 
agreement between ‘the order and connexion of 
ideas and the order and connexion of things’ 
—an assumption which makes error in any but 
a purely negative sense impossible — the tnith of 
a proposition is a fact ivhich in no wise explains 
why we mortals should come to believe that pro- 
osition to be true. And, if we explain the true 
elief as due to the will, the feelings, the associa- 
tive or other psychological processes of the sub- 
ject, these factors, as the theories of error so far 
stated have insisted, work as well to produce error 
as to beget true opinion. The one thing of which 
we have so far given no account is tne ivay in 
which the diflerence between true opinion and 
errop arises— the factor which is decisive in deter- 
mining whether a given state of opinion, in a 
given subject, shall be one uhioh accepts true 
prOTositions or, on the contrary, embraces errors. 

Of course, the need of such an account has fre- 
quently been felt by the partisans of the ‘ corre- 
spondence’ theory of truth. Innumerable por- 
trayals exist of the ways in which conformity of 
idea and object can be furthered or attained by 
psychological processes. Ideas can be made ‘ clear 
and distinct,’ observations of the object can be 
rendered careful, prejudice can be kept in abey- 
ance, feeling can be controlled, judgment can be 
suspended until the evidence is incontestable, and 
BO on. By such means error can be more or less 
completely avoided, and agreement with the object 
can be progressively obtained. 'There is no doubt of 
the practical importance of such advice. There is 
also no doubt that the processes of control and of 
clarification which are in question are psychological 
processes, which the inquiring subject can find or 
produce within himself. It becomes plain, how- 
ever, as_ one reflects, that to insist upon such 
matters is more or less to modify, and in the end 
to abandon, the representative theory of truth as 
consisting merely in the conformity of ideas to 
objects that are e.xtenial to these ideas. 

For how does one know, or why does one judge, 
that clear ideas, careful observations, the avoidance 
prejudice, the suspension of judgment, and the 
other psychological devices of the truth-seeker, 
actually tend to make the subject escape from 
error, and win true opinion ? Is it because, from 
some point of view external both to the object and 
to the ideas of the subject, one observes how the 
subject gradually wins a closer conformity with 
ms object through using the better devices, and 
tbrough avoiding the mental sources of error ? If 
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so, then whoever has this point of view, external 
both to the object and to the comitive process, is 
already somehow acquainted with the constitution 
of the object, and is aware what propositions are 
true about the object quite apart from the psycho- 
logical fortunes of the poor subject, whose escape 
from error is to be aided by such wise counsels. 
As a fact, philosophers who give such counsels 
very often behave for the moment as if they, at 
least, had not to wait for a slowly acquired con- 
formity with the nature of reality, but were 
already assured of their o\m giasp of the object, 
and were therefore able to give such good advice 
to Ithe erring psychologicaT subject. No purely 
psychological theory of the way in which a con- 
formity to an external object can be gradually 
acquired through clear ideas, freedom from pre- 
juaiees, and so on, can serve to explain how the 
critic of human truth and error has himself ac- 
quired his assumed power to see things as they are, 
and thus to guide the psychological subject in the 
right path. That sort of attainment of truth which 
this theory attributes to the philosopher who 
teaches it is just what it does not explain. 

In fact, a little reflexion shows that, -when we 
hold, as we very rightly do, that a certain wise 
conduct of our ideas, feelings, will, observations, 
processes of recording observations, and other such 
mental enterprises helps us towards truth, and aids 
us to avoid error, we are comparing, not ideas with 
merely external objects, so much as less coherent 
■with more coherent, unified, clear, and far-reaching 
forms of experience, of cognition — in general, of 
insight. If we once see this fact, we have to alter 
our definition of truth, and hereivith our definitions 
both of true opinion and of error. 

Truth cannot mean mere conformity of idea to 
external object : first, because nobody can judge 
an idea merely by asking whether it agrees with 
this or with that indifferent fact, but only by ask- 
ing whether it agrees with that with which the 
knoiring subject meant or intended it to agree ; 
secondly, because nobody can look down, as from 
without, upon a world of wholly external objects 
on the one hand, and of his ideas upon the other, 
and estimate, as an indifferent spectator, their 
agi cement ; and thirdly, because the cognitive 
process, as itself a part of life, is essentially an 
effort to give to life unity, self-possession, insight 
into its own affairs, control of its own enterprises — 
in a word, wholeness. Cogiiition does not intend 
merely to represent its object, but to attain, to 
possess, and to come into a living unity vrith it. 

Accordingly, the theories of error which have 
been founded upon the ‘correspondence’ theory of 
truth must be, not simply abandoned, but modified, 
in the ligiit of a richer theory of truth. A true 
proposition does, indeed, express a correspondence 
between idea and object, but it expresses much 
more than this. 

(ii.) Another definition of truth, which has its 
foundation far back in the history of thought, but 
which has been of late revised and popularized 
under the names of Pragmatism, Humanism, and 
Instrumentalism, may next be rnentioned. 

According to this view, an idea is essentially 
something tliat tends to guide or to plan a mode of 
action. A proposition expresses the acceptance of 
such a mode of action, as suited to some more or 
less sharply defined end. Now, a mode of action 
inevitably leads to consequences, which arise in 
the experience of the active subject. These conse- 
quences may be called the ‘ woikings’ of that idea 
which tended to guide or to plan this mode of 
action. These workings may agree or disagree 
with the intent of the idea. If the idea agrees 
with its expected workings, that idea is true, and 
with it the proposition which accepts that idea as 
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suited to its own ends is true ; otherwise the idea 
and the proposition are erroneous. Such is the 
delinition of truth which is characteristic of Prag- 
matism. 

The case of the right or wrong counting of the 
flock of sheep will serve to illustrate the present 
theory of true opinion and of error quite as readily 
as to exemplify the representative theory of the 
same matters. A flock of sheep is not merely an 
external object to be portrayed. It is, to the one 
who counts it, an interesting object of human 
experience. He counts it in order to be ready to 
estimate his possessions, to sell or to buy the flock, 
to know whether he needs to hunt for lost sheep, 
or because of some other concrete purpose. His 
counting gives him an idea, perhaps of what he 
ought to ask of a purchaser, or of a plan for the 
shearing or for the market, perhaps of whether he 
ought to search for missing sheep. When he accepts 
and asserts that some determinate number repre- 
sents the actual number of the flock, he, no doubt, 
takes interest in the correspondence between the 
idea and the object ; yet his real object is not the 
indifferent external fact, but the flock of sheep as 
related to his own plans of action and to the 
practical results of these plans. The only test of 
the truth of his count, and, in fact, the only test 
that, when he counts, he proposes to accept, is that 
furnished by the workings of his count. Does his 
idea of the number of sheep, when accepted, lead 
to the expected results ? One of these results, in 
many cases, is the agreement of his own count 
with that made by somebody else, with whom he 
wishes to agree concerning a sale or some other 
enterprise. Or, again, he expects the enumeration 
which he makes at one time to amee ivith the result 
obtained at some other time wien he counts the 
flock anew. Furthermore, a habit of inaccurate 
counting betrays itself, in the long ran of business, 
in the form of failure to get expected profits, or in 
the form of a loss of sheep whose straying is at one 
time not noticed because of the inaccurate count- 
ing ; while later experience shows, in the form of 
the experience which traces the loss, the non- 
correspondence of expectations and results. Such 
expectations, tests, and agreements define the 
sort of truth that is sought. 

What BO simple and commonplace an instance 
illustrates, the whole work of the natural sciences, 
according to the pragmatist, every^vhere exempli- 
fies. The Newtonian theory of gravitation is 
accepted as true because its ideas lead, through 
computations, to workings which agree with ob- 
servation. The older corpuscular theory of light 
was rejected because certain of its consequences 
did not agree with experience. The same process 
of testing hypotheses oy a comparison of expecta- 
tions with outcome can be traced throughout the 
entire range of empirical investigation. 

As to the cause and essence of error, upon the 
basis of tliis theory of truth, there can be, accord- 
ing to the pragmatist, no very subtle difficulties to 
solve. The whole matter is, upon one side, em- 
pirical ; upon the other side, practical. Experience 
runs its course, hoivever it does. We, the truth- 
seekers, are endeavouring to adjust our actions to 
empirical happenings by adapting our expecta- 
tions, throu^ the definition of our ideas, and 
through the forming and testing of our hypotheses, 
to the observed facts as they come. As we are 
always in our practical life looking to the future, 
and are seeking the guidance which we need for 
our undertakings, our propositions are hypotheses 
to the effect that certam ideas ivill, if tested, agree 
with certain expected workings. If the test shows 
that we succeed, then, just when and in so far as 
we succeed, our propositions prove to be then and 
there true. If we fail, they prove to be errors. 


Truth and falsity, and, consequently, true opinion 
and error, are not ‘ static ’ properties or fixed 
classifications of our ideas or of our hypotheses. 
Both the ideas and the propositions ‘come true’ 
or ‘fail to come true’ through the fluent and 
dynamic process of the empirical test. Thus every 
truth is true, and every falsity false, relatively to 
the time when, and the purpose for which, the 
individual idea or hypothesis is tested. 

Absolute truth or permanent truth, and equally 
absolute falsity or permanent falsity, are, from 
this point of view, purely abstract and ideal 
predicates, useful sometimes for formal purposes, 
when we choose to define our purposes in terms of 
logical or of mathematical definitions. ‘ Concrete ’ 
truth and error are of the nature of events, or series 
of events, or of ‘ the long run ’ of experience. That 
many of our ideas should not ‘ work,’ or that many 
of our hypotheses should result in disappointed 
expectations, is, for the pragmatist, merely an 
empirical fact, requiring a special explanation no 
more than do the marksman’s misses or the player’s 
failure to score. We are not perfectly skilful 
beings ; experience is often too fluent or too novel 
for our expectations. The wonder is rather that 
this is not more frequently the case. That man is 
as skilful a player as he is of the game of ideal 
expectations and anticipated consequences is a 
matter for congratulation. But failure is as 
natural an event as is success. 

The traditional accounts of the psychology of 
error mentioned above are readily accepted by 
Pragmatism, precisely in so far m they are indeed 
accoimts which experience justifies. No doubt, 
ignorance is a source of error. We are, in fact, 
ignorant of all except what experience, in one way 
or another, permits us upon occasion to prove by 
actual trial. This ignorance permits errors, in the 
form of false expectations, to arise. Prejudice, 
emotion, wilfulness, and the associative process 
unite to engender expectations which may prove 
to be false. Nor is there any known cause that 
uniformly ensures the attainment of truth. The 
difference between success and failure in omr ad- 
justment to our situation is simply an empin^ 
difference. We have to accept it as such._ No 
deeper account can be given than experience 


varrants. 

The result of the pragmatist’s definition of error 
ibviously forbids any sharp distinction between 
iheoretical and practical errors. The presence or 
ibsence of conscious ideas, of definite expectations, 
)f articulate hypotheses, remains (in pase of oiu 
ilways more or less practically significant mm- 
idjusfcments of our acts to our situation) as the 
lole criterion for distinguishing between erroneous 
ipinions, on the one hand, and blunders that are 
nade, on the other hand — merely as the fumbling 
flayer may fail to get the ball, or as the nervous 
nusician may strike the false note — blindly, an 
vithout knowing why one fails, or what false lae^ 
f any, guided one to the failure. This reductio 
•f all errors to the type of practical maladjusc- 
nents is a characteristic feature of Pragmatism. 

If the ‘ correspondence ’ theory of truth ma e 
he distinction oetween true and false , 

omething that is quite external to the 
listinction between true and false propositions, 
•ragmatist’s theory of truth and error m prop - 
ions seems, on the contrary, to go as lar as 
lossible to annul altogether the difterence beti 
hese two sorts of distinctions. For thepra,gni 
t is merely a formal device of the logicia 
egard truth and error as in any sense „ 

roper ties, or predicates of the supposed . 

ailed propositions. What actually 
mpirically happens, is a series of 
lents and disagreements between expect 
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and results* These happenings, or ‘ the long nin ’ 
of such happenings, constitute all that is concretely 
meant by truth and error. Whether one says, 

‘ This proposition is true or false,’ or, ‘ This opinion 
is true or false,’ the concrete fact to whicii one 
refers is the sequence of testings to which ideas are 
submitted when their expected workings are com- 
pared with the expectations. Since logicians like 
to abstract certain ‘ forms ’ from the matter of life, 
they may, if they choose, define the entities called 
true ancl false propositions, and then leave to the 
students of the concrete the study of the fortunes 
of mere opinions. As a fact, however, according 
to Pragmatism, propositions live only as opinions 
in process of being tested. The distinctions with 
Avhich we began this discussion have their own 
provisional usefulness, but only as abstractions 
that help to prepare the way for understanding 
life. A proposition becomes true in the concrete 
when the opinion that it is true leads to expected 
workings, and becomes false when the belief in it 
leads to workings which do not agree with ex- 
pectations. 

Such, in sum, is the pragmatist’s solution of our 
initial problem. It emphasizes very notable facts 
regarding the relations between logic and life, and 
between thought and volition. Yet it fails to 
satisfy. For it can only be stated by constantly 
presupposing certain assertions about experience, 
about the order, the inter-relations, the signifi- 
cance, and tlie unity of empirical facts to be true, 
although their truth is never tested, in the prag- 
matist’s sense of an empirical test, at any moment 
of our experience. 

Thus, it has been necessary to assume, even in 
stating the view of Pragmatism about truth, that 
ideas can be formed at one time, and submitted to 
the test of experience at another time, and perhaps 
by another person, just as Newton’s hypotheses 
were formed by him, but were tested, not only by 
himself, through a long course of years, but by 
later generations of observers. It has been neces- 
sary to assume that one can form expectations to- 
day, and compare them with facts to-morrow, or 
next year, or after whatever length of time the 
conditions make possible. But this assumption 
requires the truth of the proposition that the 
meaning, the object, the purpose, the definition of 
the_ ideas and expectations of one moment, or 
period of time, or person, not only can be but are 
identical with the meaning, object, purpose, defini- 
tion of the ideas and expectations of another 
moment, temporal region, or person. Now such 
an assertion, in any one case, may bo regarded 
with scepticism, since it is, for human beings, 
unverifiable. Nobody experiences, in his own 
person, or at any one time, the identity of the 
ideas, meanings, expectations, of yesterday and 
to-day, of himself and of another person, of 
Newton and of the later students of Nature who 
have tested what they believe to bo Newton’s 
ideas. One may, in each special case, doubt, 
therefore, whether the idea formed yesterday is 
the same in meaning as the idea tested to-day, 
whether two men mean the same by the hypotheses 
which they are trying to verify together, and so 
on. But this much seems clear : however doubt- 
ful, in the single case, any such proposition may 
appear, unless some such propositions are true, 
there is no such process as the repeated testing of 
the same ideas through successive processes of ex- 
perience, occurring at separate moments of time, 
or in the experiences of various human observers. 
But in that case it is not true that the proposition, 
‘ Such a testing of ideas by the course of experi- 
ence as Pragmatism presupposes actually takes 
place,’ expresses the facts. If, however, this pro- 
position is not true, the whole pragmatist account 


of truth becomes simply meaningless. On the other 
hand, if the proposition is true, then there is a kind 
of truth whose nature is inexpressible in terms of 
the pragmatist’s definition of truth. For there are 
propositions which no human being at any moment 
of his oivn experience can ever test, and which are 
nevertheless true. 

Much the same may be said of the pragmatist’s 
assertion regarding the ‘ Avorkings ’ that an idea is 
said to 'possess,’ or to which it is said to 'lead.’ 
These ‘ Avorkings,’ by hypothesis, may extend over 
long periods of time, may find a place in diverse 
minds, and may involve extremely complex reason- 
ing processes (e.y. computations, as in the case of 
the NeAvtonian theory of gravitation) Avhich are 
very hard to folloAV, and Avhich no human mind can 
survey, in their Avholeness, at any moment, or 
submit to the test of any direct synthetic observa- 
tion. The proposition, however, ‘These are the 
actual, and, for the purposes of a given test, the 
logically relevant Avorlcings of the idea that is to be 
tested,’ must itself be true, if the empirical com- 
parison of any one of these AA'orkings Avith the facts 
of experience is to be of any Avorth as a test. The 
truth of the proposition just put in quotation 
marks is a truth of a type that no one man, at any 
instant, ever personally and empirically tests. In 
every special case it may be, and in general must 
be, regarded as doubtful. Yet, unless some such 
propositions are true. Pragmatism becomes a mean- 
ingless doctrine ; Avhile, if any such propositions 
are true, there is a sort of truth of Avhich Prag- 
ncatism gives no account. 

What holds of truth holds here, in general, of 
the conditions Avhich make falsity possible, .^d 
the Avhole theory of true and false opinion, and 
consequently the definition of error, must be 
modified accordingly. In brief. Pragmatism pre- 
supposes a certain unity in the meaning and co- 
herence of experience taken as a Avhole — a unity 
Avhich can never at any one moment be tested by 
any human being. Unless the propositions which 
assert the existence and describe the nature of this 

f iresupposed unity are themselves true, Pragmatism 
las no meaning. But, if they are true. Pragmatism 
presupposes a sort of truth Avhereof it gives no 
adequate account. To say this is not to say that 
pragmatism gives a AA’holly false vieAV of the nature 
of truth, but is only to insist upon its inadequacy. 
It needs to be supplemented. 

(iii.) Over against the theory of truth as the 
correspondence betAveen a Avholly external object 
and an ideal portrayal, and also in contrast Avith 
Pragmatism, there exists a theory of truth Avhich 
defines that concept Avholly in terms of a harmony 
betAveen the parti^ expression of a meaning Avhicn 
a proposition signifies and the Avhole of life, of 
expenence, or of meaning, Avhich, according to this 
theory, ideas and propositions intend to embody so 
far as they can. A proposition is true in so far as 
it conforms to the meaning of the Avhole of experi- 
ence. Such conformity can never be attained 
through the mere correspondence of a portrayal 
Avith an external object. It can exist only in the 
form of the harmonious adaptation of part to 
Avhole — an adaptation that can best be figured in 
the form of the adaptation of an organ to the Avhole 
of an organism. 

If one reverts to the comparatively triAual 
instance of the sheep and the counting, the present 
A'icAv Avould insist, as Pragmatism does, upon the 
fact that, in counting sheep, one is attempting to 
adjust present ideas to the unity of an extended 
realm of experiencoj in Avhich the observed sheep 
appear, noAv as grazing in the field, noAv as having 
their place in the herdsman’s enterprises, noAv as 
passing from one oAvnership to another, and so on. 
The one who counts Avants to get such a present 
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idea of the sheep as "svill stand in harmonious unity 
■with all else that can be or that is known with 
regard to them. The truth involved in the process 
of counting is itself of a relatively abstract and 
lower sort ; and hence is ill adapted to show what 
truth really is. For, in fact, to treat sheep merely 
as numerame objects is to treat them as Avhat, on the 
whole, they are not ; hence to say, ‘ They are so 
many,’ is to utter what is in some respects false. 
For they are sheep, and to say this is to say that 
each is a living organism, a unique individual, a 
product of ages of evolution, and a being possess- 
ing values beyond those which commerce recog- 
nizes. Hence a numerical account of them has 
only ‘partial truth,’ and therefore is false as well 
as true. The only wholly true account of the 
sheep would express (not merely portray) their 
character as facts in the universe of experience and 
of reality. One can say, at best, of the proposi- 
tion about their number that it is true in so far as 
it expresses a view about them which harmonizes, 
to the greatest extent possible for a numerical 
statement, with what experience, viewed as a 
•whole, determines the place and the meaning of 
one’s present experience of the flock of sheep 
to be. 

Truth, from this point of -view, is an attribute 
which belongs to propositions in a greater or less 
degree. For single propositions, t^en by them- 
selves, give us abstract accounts of facts, or rather 
of the whole in which every fact has its place, 
and from which it derives its characters, A pro- 
position is an interpretation of the whole universe, 
in terms of such a partial experience of the nature 
of the whole as a limited group of ideas can sug- 
gest. This interpretation is always one-sided, 
precisely in so far as the group of ideas in question 
is limited. In so far as the partial view harmonizes 
with the whole, the proposition is true. Since the 

E artial view, being one-sided, can never wholly 
armonize mth the whole, each separate proposi- 
tion, if taken in its abstraction, is partially false, 
and needs to be amended by adding other pro- 
positions. 

This general theory of truth and falsity, while 
its sources run back into ancient thought, is 
especially characteristic of modem Idealism. That 
the truth of propositions about experience is a 
character determined by their relation to the ideal 
and virtual whole of experience, to the ‘ unity of 
apperception,’ is a thesis which forms part of 
Kant’s ‘Deduction of the Categories.’ The later 
developments of the ‘Dialectical Method,’ by 
Fichte and Hegel, and the analogous features of 
Schelling’s thought, led to more explicit theories 
of the relations between tmth and falsity, and to 
the doctrine that every proposition, considered in 
its abstraction, is partially false, and needs amend- 
ment. Hegel, in the preface to his Flidnomcnologie, 
asserted that ‘Das Wahre ist das Ganze,’ and 
interpreted this as meaning that only what a 
survey of the total process of experience signifies 
enables us to know truth, while ‘partial views,’ 
such as we get on the way towards absolutes 
fFissen, are at once true and false — true, as neces- 
sary stages on the way to insight, and therefore as 
in harmony with the purposes of the whole ; false, 
as needing supplement, and as showing this need 
through the contradictions which give rise to the 
dialectical process. In Hegel’s Zogic this view of 
truth is technically developed. With a different 
course of argument, with many original fe.atures, 
and with a more empirical metliod of investigation, 
a •view of tmth and error which belongs to the 
same general .type has in recent times been de- 
veloped by Bradley. , , 

If one accepts such a theory of the ‘ degrees of 
truth and falsity,’ and of truth as the harmony or 


organic unity between a partial view and the ideal 
whole of experience or of reality, the essence of 
error — that is, of false opinion— must receive a new 
interpretation. In the history of the development 
of Absolute Idealism, the theory of error has taken 
on the whole, two distinct forms. ’ 

(1) According to the first of these forms, usually 
emphasized by Hegel, error exists merely because 
it is of the essence of a partial view to regard itself 
as the total and final view, precisely in so far as 
the partial view inevitably passes through the 
stage of ‘abstraction,’ in which it defines itself to 
the exclusion of all other points of view than its 
own. Did it not pass through this stage, it would 
not be a live or concrete view of things at all. It 
simply would not exist. But (according to Hegel) 
the whole, in order to be an organism at all, 
requires the parts to exist. And, if the parts are- 
as in the case of opinions— partial views of the 
whole, and if the whole requires them to exist, 
each in its place in the system of spiritual life, it 
is the whole itself, it is the Absolute which requires 
the partial view to make, as it were, the experiment 
of regarding itself as tme — that is, as an absolutely 
whole ■view. If a man is merely counting, he takes 
his objects simply as numerical; and then real 
things seem to him, as to the Pythagoreans, to be 
merely ‘ numbers.’ Such a view, as an abstraction, 
is false ; but as a stage on the way to insight it 
is inevitable ; and as a concrete phase of opinion 
it is an error, that is, a positive belief 'in a falsity, 
or, again, a taking of a partial view for tlie whole. 
To be sure, this ‘ dwelling on the abstraction,’ this 
beUarren or verwtiltn in the midst of falsity, is a 
phase ; and since, for Hegel (just as much as for 
the Pragmatists), the apprehension of truth is a 
living process, not a static contemplation, tins 
phase must pass. An experience of the ‘contra- 
dictions of finitude ’ must in its due time arise, and 
must lead to the recognition that the partial phase 
is false. This is what happens in the course of the 
history of thought, when tne successive^ systems of 
philosophy — each a partial truth, required by the 
necessity of the thought-process and by the life of 
the Weltgeist to regard itself as absolutely 
succeed one another with a dialectical necessity 
that tends to larger and truer insight. The Mnia 
sequence of necessary errors, which are all of them 
partial truths taking themselves to be whole ana 
final, appears in the history of religion. 

(2) To Bradley, and to others among the moro 
recent representatives of Idealism, to whom tie 
dialectical method of Hegel appears in 
ways unsatisfactory, this account of the '"'^y 
which error arises, and, as a phase of 

and of life, is necessary, does not f- , 

such thinkers, error is, indeed, defined as a P J 
and (in so far) false -view, which is not mer J 
partially false and partially true, but tak 
to be wholly true. The existence of , » 

harmony between part and whole, m a . 
experience where the metaphysical presupposi^ona 
which these writers accept seem to requir ^ 
wholeness and liarmony to prevail, ana 
the essence' of reality, is an t fv a 

which must be viewed as in some unknoi i 

necessary ‘appearance,’ not a reality. a 

As a statement of the ideal of 
alone consistent with rational demands, -g 

ism thus summarized seems to be, in , .p-nect 
successful. But its success is greatest with re n 
to the conception of truth 
harmony or adjustment of a partial ^ 
of experience and of its meaning. , „f error, 
regard to the problem of the possibi y of 

that is, of disharmony between ^h 
any partial interpretation ^-hole of 

which is revealed and fulfilled by the ivnoi 
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experience, the idealistic theory of truth and of 
error has proved to he, thus far, most incomplete. 

3. Conditions of a solution of the problem of 
error. — The foregoing survey shows that a satis- 
factory theory of error must meet the following 

requirements : 

(1) It must be just to whatever interest in a 
decisive and unquestionably ‘absolute’ distinction 
between true propositions and their contradictory 
false propositions is justly urged by formal logic. 
That IS, no account of truth and error in terms of 
‘partial views’ and ‘the total view’ of experience 
must he used to render the contrast of true and false 
anything but a decisive contrast, ns sharp as that 
between any proposition and its contradictory. 

(2) The tlieory of error must take account of 
the actual unitj' of the cognitive and the volitional 
processes. It has been the office of recent Pragmat- 
ism to insist, in its own way, upon this unity. 
But Hegel, in his Phdnomenologie, also insisted, 
altliough in another fashion, upon the fact that 
every insight or opinion is both theoretical and 
practical, is an effort at adjustment to the purposes 
of life, an effort to be tested by its genuine rational 
success or failure. 

(3) Tlie theory of error must recognize that truth 
is a character which belongs to propositions so far 
as they express the meanings which our ideas got 
in their relations to experience, and not in their 
relations to wholly external objects. 

(4) That the rational test or the success of ideas, 
hypotheses, and opinions lies in their relations not 
to momentary experiences, but to the whole of life, 
so far as that whole is accessible, must also be 
maintained. 

(5) The existence of error, as disharmony be- 
tween the partial view which actively and, so to 
speak, wilfully asserts itself as the expression of 
the whole, must be explained as due to the same 
conditions as those which make possible finite life, 
evil, individuality, and conflict in general. 

(6) Theoretical error cannot bo separated from 
practical error. 

(7) A_ revision of Hegel’s dialectical method, a 
synthesis of this method with the empirical 
tendencies of recent Pragmatism, a combination of 
both with the methods of modem Logic seem, in 
their combination, to be required for a complete 
treatment of the problem of error. An error is the 
expression, through voluntary action, of a belief. 
In case of an error, a being, whose ideas have a 
limited scope, so interprets those ideas as to bring 
himself into conflict with a larger life to which he 
himself bdongs. This life is one of experience 
and of action. _ Its whole nature determines what 
the erring subject, at his stage of experience, and 
withiis ideas, ought to think and to do. He errs 
when he so feels, believes, acts, interprets, as to be 
m positive and decisive conflict witli this ought. 
The conflict is at once theoretical and practical. 

Literatdre.— Aristotle, ilctaph. vi. 4, 1027i, ix. 10, 10516. 
1 cn o concept : Thomas Aquinas, Summa c. Gent. 

1 . 69, Summa Theol. i, 17. 1, In modern philosophy : Descartes, 
Pnnc, Phil, i. 48, 2Ied, v. 42 ; Spinoza, JEthica, i. prop, xxx., 
rr and de Emend, Zntell. ; Locke, Essay on the 

Understanding^ ir. chs. 6, 20; Kant, Kritikderreinen 
yemui\fi^ 1781, p. 81, On recent discussions: W, 

j London, 1907, The Meaning of Truth, 

1909 ; F, C, S. Schiller, Uximanism^ do. 1903, Studies in 
Eumanism, do, 1907, art. ‘Pragmatism* in EBr^^; H. H. 
Joachim, The Nature of Truths do. 1906; F. H. Bradley, 
^^2^, do. 18S3, Appearance and Reaixty^^ do, 1897; art. 
T^th * in DPhP (contains an important statement of tho 
views oIO.S. Peirce). J, RoYCE. 

ESCHATOLOGY. — The principal subjects 
treated of in this article are the ‘last things’ 
strictly so called — the idea of judgment and retri- 
bution, or of a Day of Judgment, Millennial ideas, 
the catastrophic end of the world and its renewal, 
and how the dead are related to that end of all 


things. The different views regarding the state of 
the dead are discussed in the article State of 
THE Dead (see also Blest [Abode of the], 
Messiah, Resherection). 

I. Savage races. — [a) Retributive notions . — The 
question of the existence of the idea of future retri- 
butive iustice among savages is not easily settled, as 
certainly, in some cases where it is believed in, it 
may be traced to outside influences — Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, Muhammadan, or Christian. Still, even 
here the idea must have been latent or already 
expressed in some form, else it would not so easily 
have been adopted. While a mere continuance of 
present earthly conditions is frequently believed 
in, distinctions according to rank, wealth, or power 
are commonly found. The future of the soul is 
also dependent upon the nature of the funeral 
offerings, or upon burial or non-burial, or upon 
the person having been tatued, circumcised, muti- 
lated in some particular way, or provided with 
certain amulets. An approach to a retributive 
doctrine is found in the wide-spread view — extend- 
ing upwards to the ancient Teutons and Mexicans 
— that cowardice debars from Paradise or incurs 


actual punishment ; courage being here a savage 
virtue which is rewarded. Again, since gods and 
spirits frequently punish in this life sins (not neces- 
sarily strictly moral shortcomings) against them- 
selves — tabu-breaking and the like — it was easy to 
extend this to the future life. Hence, neglect or 
contempt of worship, ritual, tabu, etc., is frequently 
punished in the Other- world, or keeps souls out of 
the more blissful state. 

This is a common belief in Melanesia and Africa (see ERE ii. 
6S3f.; Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1010, p. 105), in 
Polynesia (Ellis, Pol. Researches^, 1832, 1. 306f.), and in S. 
America (Daupfis, (Coudreau, La France iquinoziale, Paris, 
1887, 11. 105 f.]). 

In certain cases crimes which are detested by the 
tribe, and therefore by the tribal gods, and which 
are severely punished on this earth by torture or 
death, are also believed to be punished beyond the 
grave — a natural deduction. These crimes are 
mainly murder or theft committed against fellow- 
tribesmen, sorcery, adultery, incest, as well as 
lying, and even niggardliness. 

For examples, see Brmvn, op. cit. 105 ; Codrincton, Melan- 
cstons, Oxford, 1891, p. 274 ; ERE ii. 685x ; Post, Grandriss der 
ethn. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1891-6, i. 41 (Amer. 
Ind.) ; Rink, Talcs and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1876, p. 41 ; see also 
ERE Iv. 266'>, 266. Actual retribution (apart from outside in- 
fluences) is also alleged among the Andaman Islanders (Man, ./AT 
xii. (1883) 168, 162), Australians (Parker, More Aust. Legendary 
Tales, 1898, p. 96), Haidos, Snlish, and other Amer. Indian 
tribes (Harrison, JAI xxi. [1891-2] 17 ; Wilson, TES iii. 303), 
Mintiras of Makacca (S^einmetz, AA xxiv. 682), Ainus (ERE i. 


A judgment is necessarily implied where a 
division on various grounds, or actual punishment 
by the gods, or exclusion from Paradise is believed 
to take place in the Other-world ; but it is only 
sporadically that it is expressly stated to occur 
(IChonds [Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 1895, 
p. 530], Ghippewas [Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104], 
Guinea Negroes [Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401], 
Ainus [ERE i. 252]). Some of the West African 
secret societies probably teach a future judgment. 
Out of such primitive views the idea of judgment 
in the higher religions was evolved. 

The judgment maj’ simply be an examination by some being 
or animal, to discover whether the person has the necessary dis- 
tinctive mark which admits to Paradise, or has done certain: 
things according to custom in this world (Codrington, op. cit. 
256, 257, 265, 280 ; Pinkerton, iii. 303 [Massachusetts Indians])- 
In other cases some ordeal, appointed occasionally by a divinity 
or spirit, has to bo undergone, which tests the man’s fitness for 
the blissful region (Schomburgk, Reisen in B. Guiana, Leipzig,. 
1848, iii. 318 ; Thomson, The Fijians, 1908, pp. 121, 125, 128). Or 
it may consist in sending the good by one road leading to Para- 
dise, and the bad by another leading to a place of pain (Ifooneyr 
‘Siouan Tribes,’ Bull. Si BE, 1894, p. 48 ; Bancroft, NR iii. 624. 
(Earok); Coudreau, op. cit, if, 195 f.). Or, again, the bridge 


262*), Masai (ilerker, XA xxxv. [1003] 735). In most of thesi 
instances the nature of the punishments points to native ideas 
In some cases the 'wicked’ arc simply annihilated (Grinnell 
Pawnee Hero Stories, 1893, p. 355). 
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which the dead must cross becomes an ordeal, the bad being 
unable to cross it, or they are repelled by it8_guardian (Landau, 
Solle und Fegfeuer, Heidelberg, 1909, p. 60 ; ERE i. 493a, ii. 864). 
‘Bad’ does not always here mean the morally bad; but the 
beings who examine and test the soul are primitive judges of the 
dead. Sometimes the spirits of the dead debar murderers and 
other undesirable persons from the blissful region, and force 
them to remain apart or in an undesirable place, or to wander 
restlessly on earth, and in some oases it is the spirite of persons 
injured in life by the new arrival who inflict such punishmenta 
— a natural extension of the idea of blood-revenge, survivingalso 
in higher religions (Codrington, 269, 274 f., 279, 288 ; Brown, 444 
[New Guinea] ; Couard, RHR xliL [1900] 268 [Algonquins] ; cf. 
Landau, 186 f.). 

(6) The Final Catastrophe, — The Andaman 
Islanders believe that spirits, apart from souls, go 
to a gloomy jungle below the earth, which is flat. 
But a time will come when a great earthquake will 
cause the world to turn over. The living will 
perish and change places with the dead. Spirits 
will be re-united with souls, and live on the re- 
newed earth, in which sickness and death will be 
unknown (Man, JAI xii. 161 f.). Many American 
bribes (north and south) expected a catastrophic 
end of aU things — frequently by fire, as the world 
had before been destroyed by water. But in such 
cases it was believed that, as certain persons 
escaped the flood to re-people the earth, so some 
would be hid from the fire and re-people the new 
world (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 1853-56, i. 319, iv. 
240, 420 ; Brinton, Myths of New World^, Philad. 
1896, p. 253 f.). In a Choctaw legend the dead 
were to resume their bodies and live on the renewed 
earth. A similar re-peopling of the purified and 
renewed world after its final destruction by water 
was believed in by the Eskimos (Brinton, 302 ; 
Egede, Nachrichten von Grbnland, 1790, p. 156 ; 
Boas, ‘Central Eskimo,’ 6 BBEW [1888] 588 f.). 
Probably Christian teaching has here influenced ex- 
isting native beliefs. The Mexican belief in a series 
of world-ages or ‘ suns ’ — each terminated by a cata- 
strophe, from which only a few were saved for the new 
age — is akin to these. The Mexicans did not know 
when the existing age would terminate, but only 
that it would be at the end of a cycle of 52 years ; 
nor does it appear how the dead would fare at this 
consummation. This conception of the end of the 
world-age seems to have been unrelated to the 
myth of the return of Quetzalcoatl and the renewal 
of the Golden Age (J. G. Muller, Amer. Urrel., 
Basel, 1855, p. 511 f. ; see Ages of the World 
£Prim. and Amer.]). The Peruvians also believed 
in a former destruction of the world by water, and 
in its future destruction, signalized by an eclipse of 
sun or moon, in which the sun would vanish, the 
moon fall on the earth, and a conflagration or 
drought would follow, in which all would perish 
(Muller, 396 ; Brinton, 254). It is obvious that 
such myths are extensions of the observation of 
actual catastrophes and unexplained natural pheno- 
mena, and of the terrors inspired by them. 

2. Egyptian. — Of any Egyptian doctrine of a 
final catastrophe there is no record. The idea of 
judgment of the soul after death appertained to 
the Osirian faith from the time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty, though it is found in connexion with the 
BS doctrine in the Book of the Gates. In this the 
judgment tokes place in the Hall of Osiris — the 
mxtii domain through which the sun passes on his 
nif'htly journey ; buhin the Book of the Dead tha 
julgment was preparatory to entering the true 
paradise of Osiris — thelFields of Aala. 

The soul was brought into the presence of Osiris the judge, by 
-Anubis. Before him stood the balance in which Thoth the scribe 
would weigh the heart of the deceased against the feather which 
'ejTnbolized righteousness, or tlje image of Maat. Thoth was also 
^he scribe V who registered the result with tablet and Bt>le. 
Around were seated the 42 Dlvh\e assessors to whom the famous 
' “egatiAe coidession ’ was made. yl the soul passed through the 
ordeal of\theT)alance, which rnaymave been a test of the truth 

the cohte-rfon, it was rewardeO by Osiris ; but if not, it is 
possible eaten by the mPnster Am-mit, ‘ Eater of the 

Dead.’ or fba ^llthe fate of annihilation with the enemies of 


Osiris, who were hacked to pieces or thrown into pits or a lat. 

of Are. How iarsucharetributioncouldbeoveteomebv'wnrrt. 
of power’ is uncertain. These punishments are referred to ir 
the Book of the Gates ; but, so far as they concerned souls thev 
could not be eternal, lor the soul was annihilated. How ’into 
ment on the followers of Ra was pronounced is uncertain but 
again in the Booh of the Gates and the Book of That which fs in 
Duat we hear of the horrible punishments by which the annihi- 
lation of Ra’s enemies was brought about, and these enemies 
almost certainly included the wicked. This annihilation, accord- 
ing to Bud^e (Gods of the Egyptians, 1903, p. 265), was the mis- 
interpretation of a Nature-myth of the sun attacking with his 
rays and flery glance. See also the whole scene of the Judgment 
described in a story of a visit to Amenti, where annihilation 
ns w’ell as fearful punishments of the wicked, is found (Griffith' 
Stories of the Sigh Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 45 f.)I 
CL, further, artt. Eqtptian Religion, p. 243», and Ermcs and 
Morality (Egyp.), p. 476, 

3. Teutonic. — Though the general view of the 
division of souls at death among the Teutons is 
non-moral, glimpses of a more ethical division and 
of a daily judgment after death by the gods are 
obtained. Crimes, such as ofi'ences against kins- 
men and gods, murders, adultery, and perjury, were 
punished (see Blest, Abode of [Teutonic], vol. ii. 
p. 708). Much more detailed is the picture of the 
final world-catastrophe as found in Vbluspd and 
Gylfaginning ; and, since it involves gods, but is 
not produced by them, it is automatic— a proof 
of its originality ; while the whole picture of 
the catastrophe includes various elements in the 
mythology. 

AH the regions and beings hostile to the .£sir, orgods, prepare 
for the final conflict, and those enemies whom the former bad 
bound break forth to take part in it — the llidgard serpent, the 
Fenris wolf, Hel, and Loki. The world has become wholly evil, 
and this evil is especially marked by the loosening of the ties of 
kindred. Signs in Nature — storms, floods, and the three-fold 
Fimbul winter — precede the end. Those beings now unboan^ 
along with Surtr and his train from Muspelheini, attack tte 
gods ; and Odin, Freyr, and Thor fall before their onslaught, 
The sun is darkened, the stars vanish, earth sinks into the sra, 
and fire bursts forth. After this a new earth springs from the 
waves, with green meadows. Its fields bring forth nithouc 
labour, evil and sorrow are unknown, and the gods renew their 
youth on Idavollr. Perhaps this new earth is the hidden para- 
dise of MimiFs grove, in which Lif and Llfthrasir are hidden ana 
survive the great winter, according to one mj'th, or this Mta- 
strophe, so that a new and blessed race may spring from them 
and re-people the earth (Vaflhrudnismdl [Vigtusson-Poirall, 
Corpus Poet. Boreale, Oxford, 1883, i. 67] ; Gylfaf § 63)- 
there is also added the conception of a final judgment ny a 
mighty one from above.’ The righteous now dwell in Gunie.tne 
wicked are condemned to Na-strand. . . 

How far all this has been moulded by Christian influences is 
still uncertain. Most probably floating eschatolopcal mjms 
have been fixed in an orderly narrative by the poet of l 
under such influences. There isacertain resemblance to reis 
eschatologv, while a world-catastrophe is hinted at m talesn men 
have no connexion with Voluspd (Grimm, Tent. Myth., r-ng. -1 
18S0-SS, pp. 429, 815). 

4. For Celtic eschatology, see art. CELTS, in 

vol. iii. p. 302 f. o-ooi- 

5. CJreek and Roman. — In the earlier tire 
poets, Homer and Hesiod, nothing is said 0^“ S' 
ment. But such enemies of the gods as the iiw ^ 
are shut up in Tartarus (Hes. Thcog- 
Homer, E. xiv. 279, cf. viii. 13), whfie Tityus, 
Tantalus, and Sisyphus suffer torments (W. 

576 f.), Minos in the under world 

the dead [Bepiareiovra visvaaiv), but b® 
appear to act as judge (Od. xi. 567 L)- ’oi-ohio 
the influence of the Mysteries and ® 
and Pythagorean cults, the ideas of 3”^®? j 
retribution became prevalent, and are wun 
later -writers. Pythagoras taught 
souls (Iambi. Vtta Pyth. 29 f.), and the tohio 
judgment is depicted on the vase on wbi ■ j-gs 
Triptolemus, and Bhadamanthus appear ^ 

(J. E. Harrison, Prol. to Study of Greek Pel ^ 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 599). In the Mysten^ it 
also taught that the uninitiated, tlie 
the unjust were punished in the Other-i p]uto’« 

Generally the judges, who exist j„mfnthaSi end 

kingdom, are three in because they 

i&cus — ^and they were appointed to this olhee jjyg. 

acted justly on earth (cf. Plato, ^‘"'■^“‘S’.AXrpfers to all fo“f 
teries added a fourth, Tnptolemus ndgmsnt in « 

as true Judges in Hades (Apof. 41). Rads to tb* 

meadow at Sie parting of the ways, one of which lea 
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•bode of the blessed, the other to Tartonis.’ Their sentences or 
Bvmbols (cnjjirta) of their deeds are bound upon souls (Plato, 
6org. fi23, liep. x. Cli f.). Their shadows were the accusers of 
souls, accordingto the satireof Lucian (d/entppus, 10)— probably 
a popular idea. 

The ideas of the Orphics and Pythneoreans are 
reproduced by Pindar (see 01. ii. 55f. Thren. 
frag.) and Plato, hut the conception of judgment 
and retribution is connected ivith that of metem- 
psychosis. Ten thousand, or, in the case of pure 
Bouis, three thousand, years elapsed before the 
soul returned to its primal home. Judgment took 
place at the end of life, when the soul was rewarded, 
or punished in places of correction {eh rA inrb yvs 
StKatbJT^pia). At the end of a thousand years the soul 
cliose a now body, human or animal, _ and was born 
on earth, to undergo further probation there, and 
to be rewarded or punished once more at death. 
Some souls, however, were too wicked ever to 
return, and remained for ever in Tartarus (Plato, 
Pheedrus, 248 f. ; Rep. x. 614 f. ; of. fforp. 523 ; apd, 
for a reference to similar teaching in the Mysteries, 
Laws, ix. 870). 

In the Pha:do[\m, 113) the Boul is led bl’ its dmmon to the 
plnoe of judgment, nnd is then sent to bliss, or to purgatorial 
punishments followed by rewards for good deeds. Incumblo 
sinners never leave Tartarus. 

Such beliefs as these were probably widely 
diffused among the Greeks, as we may gather oven 
from the numerous passages referring to judgment 
and the fate of souls in Lucian’s satires ana from 
the caricature of Aristophanes. Tlie dramatists 
seldom speak of a judgment of the dead (cf. ASsch. 
Suppl. 218 f., Ewn. 263 f.), but it is referred to 
sporadically in other authors and on gi'ave inscrip- 
tions. The Stoics held that evil souls were punished 
after death. Punishment was, however, purga- 
torial, though bad souls might become extinct. 
Seneca speaks of death as a day of judgment when 
sentence will be pronounced on all {Ep. xxvi.. Here, 
fur. 727 f. 5 see Zeller, Stoics, 1870, p. 205 f.). The 
Epicureans rejected all such vuews, and taughtthat 
the soul died with the body (Lucr. iii, 417 f. ; cf. 
Hippol. Refut, Har. i. 19), Wiile among the 
Roman people their native religion taught nothing 
of judgment and future peusuties, the poets ac- 
cepted the Greek ideas and the names of the judges 
of the dead, and frequently referred to them. Thus 
in Vergil’s picture of the under world, Minos judges 
certain crimes, and Ehadamanthus judges in Tar- 
tarus \a. 426 ff., 540 ff. ; see other passages 

collected in Ruhl, Be mortxiorum judicio, Giessen, 
1903, p. 76 ff.). 

The conception of the end of all things was 
philosophical rather than popular and mythical, 
but the Stoic doctrine of the finrCpua-is became 
popular. How was the conception of the future 
life related to the cyclic change ? 

In Plato’s theory of the two oges ever recurring, those who 
died in tho period of disorder, when the universe was left to 
itself, were In the new age— the Golden Ago— born from the 
corth ns old men, and grow ever younger. The end of each 
period, when tho earth began to move in on oppo.sibo direction, 
wnsmarkcdbygreatconvulsions of Nature. In the Stoic doctrine 
of tho cyclic conflagration, all souls (or those which have not 
become extinct) are then resolved into the World-Soul or Primal 
Fire. This world-catastrophe over, the formation of a new uni- 
verse begins (Cicero’s renovatio), and nil tilings repeat themselves 
ns in the previous cycles, and every person again plays his part 
in it. Did this include personal identity f Some answered that 
the persons were distinct without a difference, others regarded 
them as different (see Zeller, 165 ft.). Seneca, who gives a vivid 
picture of tills worid-conflagrotion (Consol, aa Jlareian), seems 
to have looked forward to living again in the next cycle (£p. 
xxivi. 10). See Aoes or the World (Greek and Eoman). 

6. Hindu. — Although in the Rigveda no clear 
statcnientof judgment is found, and Yama appears 
mainly as king of the region of bliss, yet he is to 
some e.xtent an object of terror, and a dark under- 
ground hell is spoken of as the fate of evil-doers 
(IV, 5. 6, vii. 104. 3, ix. 73. 8). In the Atliarvaveda, 

1 Plato saj-s that Ehadamanthus Judges souls from Asia, iEacus 
those from Europe, while Minos, as the oldest, decides difficult 
cases (Gorg. 624). 


the torments of this place are also referred to 
(v. 19). The later views differ widely from this, 
through the gradual introduction of the belief in 
transmiCTation, while Yama is now the judge of tho 
dead. 'The popular view is represented by various 
passages in the Satapatha Brdhmana. The dead 
pass two fires, which burn the wicked, but let the 
good go by : they are weighed in a balance, and 
their fate is thus decided. The good pass to bliss ; 
the wicked suffer in hell, or are re-boin as a 
punishment. In the Upani^ads re-birth in vari- 
ous conditions, in heaven, hell, or on earth, appears 
as the result of ignorance of the true end of exist- 
ence, viz. release from the chain of cosmic existence 
and absorption in the world-soul. Hinduisni in all 
its forms endorses this view. All ^o to Yama over 
a dreadful road, on which the pious fare better 
than tho wicked. Yama or Dharma judges and 
allots the fate. Through endless existences and 
re-births — in human, animal, or plant forms — 
alternated with lives in the heavens or hells, tho 
soul must pass. The Hindu doctrine of the Four 
Ages is connected with eschatology. The Four 
Ages — kpta, tretd, dvdpara, and luxli, each with 
its dawn and twilight periods — form a piahdyuga 
of 12,000 years, each of which is equivalent to 360 
human years, thus resulting in a period of 4,320,000 
years. A hundred such periods form a kalpa. At 
the close of the Kali age, or more usually now at 
the close of the final ImH of a kalpa, there is an 
apparent destruction of the world by fire and 
Hood. The gods are absorbed by Brahma, along 
with their heaven and all good persons in it. Then 
follows the a^e-long sleep of Brahma (equal to the 
length of a kalpa), after which he re-creates the 
world. The process of transmigration begins anew, 
and all are re-bom in higher or lower forms, to re- 
new their cosmic existence, save those who desire 
final and absolute absorption in the Supreme 
(see SBE vii. 77 f. ; xxv. pp. Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii j 
xxxiv. 212 ; Hopkins, op. cit, 419 f, ; Barth, Bel. 
of India, 1882, p, 93; AGES OF THE WoELD 
[Indian]). 

7. Buddhist. — In Buddhism the idea of karma 
aflorded an automatic principle of judgment, 
whereby the person after death entered upon an 
existence, higher or lower, according to his actions. 
At death, the force resulting from actions combined 
with clinging to existence causes creation of the five 
skandhas, or constituent elements of being. This 
is BO swift that there is hariUy pny break in the 
continuity of personality, which is thus re-created 
in one of the six states — pods, men, ccstiras, animals, 
plants, pretas, or inhabitants of one of the hells. 
The shortest term of punishment in a bell is 500 
years, but oue may rise from that to life in a higher 
state, whUe a life in heaven may be succeeded by a 
life on earth or in one of the hells. But already in 
earlv Buddhism we find the idea — taken over from 
Brafiinanism — that the warders of hell drag the 
■nucked before Yama, who condemns them to one 
of the hells (Monier-IVilliams, Buddhism, 1889, 
p. 114 f.). But it is in Northern Buddliism that 
this idea is more particularly developed. Here 
there is the conception of a judgment of the soul 
after death in the courts of the ten judges of the 
dead, one of whom is Yenlo (Yama). He judges 
with strict impartiality, and also fixes the hour of 
dissolution. 

Alter the deceased is clad in the black parment of sins, or in 
the shinlntj parnient of good deeds, tho latter are weighed 
against evil in a balance. If the sins exceed, punishment fol* 
lows; If good deeds, reward. Scenes of the Judgment and of 
punishments are painted on the walls of temples, depicted in 
books, or formed with clay figures. The jaagment-halls are 
arranged like earthly tribunals. There is also a belief in a 
bridge over which souls pass ; the gcKx! cross it easily, but the 
^idked fall from it to tormenta. Souls xire subject ti) re-birth 
after existence in heaven or hell, this also being fixed by the 
Judges. This conception of Judgment is also found among the 
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Taoists (Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, passim ; As. Joum. 
xxxi. [1840] 209 f. ; Legge, Rel. of China, 1880, p, 119 f. ; de Groot, 
Actes du S’"' Cmig. Intern, des Orient., sect. iv. [1886] 97 f.). 

The Buddhist conception of kalpas has already 
been discussed (Ages op the World [Buddhist]). 
Each great kalpa ends with the destruction of 
the present universe— -by water, fire, or wind. 
Creatiu'es do not perish with the universe. Most 
of them are re-born in higher spheres, which can- 
not be destroyed. Others still in hell are re-bom 
in the hell of some universe, the time for the 
destruction of which has not yet come. 

8. Parsi. — Some of the various elements of the 
eschatology of the BundahiS and other later docu- 
ments are already found in the Avesta, but it is 
(juite uncertain how far all are primitive, and it 
is more than likely that the earlier belief was one 
in mere continuance of the soul. After death the 
soul hovered near the body for three days and 
nights— if righteous, assisted by Srdsh against 
demons ; but if evil, tormented by evil angels. 
Then, according to its condition, it started for the 
Other-world with an escort of good or evil beings. 
Now the Chinvat bridge was reached. Here the 
righteous met a beautiful virgin — the sum of his 
good deeds — who conducted him to Paradise, where 
he was introduced to Ahura, welcomed by Vohu- 
mano, and given heavenly raiment and a golden 
throne (SBE iv. 373 f.); and (according to later 
belief) the wicked met an ugly hag — embodying 
his evil deeds — who led him to hell, ‘ the obscure 
world’ (SBE iv. 219, xviii. [BdtisMn-i Dtntk, 
XXV. 5]). A weighing of the deeds of men at the 
bridge in the balance of Rashnh Razista, or a deci- 
sion by three judges — Mitlira, Rashnd, and Srush 
— is spoken of in later documents. Those whose 
good deeds balanced their evil deeds were kept in 
Ham^stak&n, a kind of intermediate state (SBE 
xxiv. 18 ; Book of Arda Vlrafled.. Haug and West, 
Bombay, 1872], v,, vi, 9f.).i The bridge extended 
over hell and led to Paradise. For the souls of the 
righteous it Avidened, but for the Avioked itnaiTOAved 
to the breadth of a thread or a razor-edge, and 
they fell off or were cast into hell (SBE iv. 219). 

Here Ave may glance at the Iranian tlieory of the 
Avorld-ages, each of four periods of 3000 years. 
ToAvards the beginning of the final 3000 Zara- 
thushtra is bom. ToAvards the beginning of the 
second millennium of this period, cauIs increase, 
there are signs in heaven and earth, and noAV 
H<ish6tar is bom. Religion is restored, and he 
brings back the creatures to their proper state. 
ToAvards the beginning of the final millennium 
H<lsh§tar-mfl,h is boim. In his time creatm'es 
become more progressive and men do not die. But 
noAV evils again increase. The serpent Azhi-Hahak, 
confined in Mt. Demavend by Fretun, breaks 
forth, but is destroyed by Sam ; and at the close of 
the period Sbshyans, the Persian Messiah, ‘Avho 
makes the evil spirit impotent and causes the 
resurrection and future^ existence,’ is born (Bahman 
YaSt, iii. 1 ff. ; BundahU, xi. 6 f. ; Dtnkart, Aui. 9f. ; 
for the chronology, see West, SBE, v. Introd. Ivf.). 
Noav begins the neAv order of things. All mankind, 
beginning Avith GaySmart, foUoAved by Mashya 
and MashySi, are raised from the dead (cf. 1 Go 
15®, and Vita Adae et Evae, 42 ; Apoc. Mosis, 13^* 
[Adam is first raised, then his descendant.^]). Then 
foIloAVS the great assembly, in AAdiich each sees his 
good and evil deeds. The righteous are set apart 
from the AAdcked ; the former are taken to heaven, 
and the latter cast back to hell for ‘the punish- 
ment of the three nights ’ — their final punishment. 
Fire now melts the earth and remains like a river. 

A This state appears to have two parts, one for the not quite 
righteous, and one for the not wholly sinful (Dd{. DlnCc, xxiy. 
6, xxxiii. 2). But souls of some sinners are often said to remain 
in hell ‘ till the resurrection’ — perhaps implying that othera are 
released from it. Or a specified time in hell is mentioned 
(SBE iv. 87 f. , 81, 82, 135). 


All must pass through it, but to the righteous it ia 
like Avarm milk, to the wicked like molten metal 
Ahnman and his hosts are defeated by Ahura and 
his angels, and perish in the conflagration fcf 
xxiii. 306 f.). Noav all come together; rela- 
tions recognize each other ; men have the age of 40 
years and children of 15 years. All are noAv im- 
mortal and clad in spiritual bodies, and aAvards are 
apportioned according to merit. Hell becomes 
pure, and is brought back for the enlargement of 
the Avorld. The earth is renewed and made im- 
mortal and extends to heaven (Bund. xxx. ; Dink. 
ix. ; Ddtistdn4 Dtntk, xxxii. 14). The anticipated 
joys both of heaven and of the reneAved AVorld are 
of a highly spiritual character (Soderblom, La Vie 
future d'apr&s U mazdiisme, Paris, 1901, pp. 
128, 269 ; for the Yima legend, see EUE i. 208). 

9. Muhammadan. — Muhammadan is based upon 
JeAvish and Christian (and possibly Parsi) eschat- 
ology, though there are some important differences. 
After death all persons are visited in the graim by 
tAVo angels, aa’Iio examine them as to their faith. 
If the ansAver is satisfactory, the dead sleep on in 
peace ; otherwise, they are struck Avith a hammer 
and the earth pressed down upon them. 

There is a general belief that before the judgment the faithful 
dead are in a state of repose. They are said to enter al-Bar- 
zakh. They dwell in or near the grave, but the Avioked are 
tormented there or in a foul dungeon {SBE vi. p. Ixix; Sale, 
Koran, Prel. Discuss. § iv. ; Hughes, DI, 1895, s.v. ‘Barzakh’). 

Many Avonderful signs precede the Last Day or 
the Day of Judgment (yaum ad-din; cf. as-Sd'a, 
‘ the Hour ’), the time of Avhich is knoAvn only to 
God. The Malidi Avill establish a reign of right- 
eousness; ad-Dajjdl, or Antichrist, Avill appear 
and be slain by Jesus, Avho Avill become a Muham- 
madan ; Gog and Magog will be released. . . . 
Then the angel Isrdfll Avill sound the trumpet, 
Avhieh Avill be folloAved by frightful convulsions in 
Nature. At the second blast all creatures AA’ill die. 
At the third the resurrection Avill take place, and 
all AA’ill rise to give an account of themselves out of 
the hook of their deeds. God is set on His throne 
Avith His angels. The recording angels AVho folloAV 
men all through life Avitness against them, and the 
Avorks of men are Aveighed in a balance. The 
judgment lasts 1000 or 50,000 years. All must noAV 
cross the bridge as-Sirat, Avliich passes over hell to 
JParadise, and is finer than a hair and sharper than 
the edge of a SAvord. The righteous cross it easily, 
but the Avicked fall or are throAAm from it to hell. 
Earth and heaven are changed. 

The righteous pass to the seven regions of PaiMise, the 
sensual joys of which, as described in passages of the Qu ran 
(dating, curiously enough, from Muhammad’s mpnog^oiM 
period), are such as would appeal to people living m a desert 
region, and are often direct transcripts of old pagan verses 
(Jacob, AUardb. Beduinenleben-, 1897, p. 107 1.). 
spiritualized by Muhammadans, while in the Qu'ran itself i^re 
spiritual joys are set forth (xiii. 20-24). Many 
the torments of the seven regions of hell as purgatorial, at lease 
for sinful believers and perhaps for all (MacdonaW, 
ment of Muslim Theol., 1903, p. 130; Bukhari, Sqm, '•>«• 
Some hold that heaven and hell did not come into exist^ 
until the Judgment, and Jahm ibn Safwan tausht tiiat m 
would finally pass away and God would remain Mone t 
donald, 138). Many deny that men are judged by their wor , 
and the corporeal resurrection is also often set aside. 

10, Hebrew and later Jewish. — (a) Not tm 
comparatively late period of HebreAV hiswry 
there any idea of a retributive judgment at a y 
period after death.^ The soul passes to Slieol, 

‘ death is itself a final judgment ; for it , 

man from the sphere Avhere Jehovah s grace 
judgment are knoAvn ’ (W. R- Smith, Eroph / 
Israel, 1897, p, 64). Betribution is hnuted^^^ 


life, and eschatology is almost invariably , 

Avith the development of history ; its subject 
1 While the general Bab. view of the .^ter-lHe seems 
egarfed it as unconnected with mo^ity, >t hM of 

that some traces of a retribution-doctnne ena w » 1 
the dead may be found, e.g. in the po^ of the De 
(see Jeremiii, Bab. Conception of Heaven and ueii, iw 


P-49). 
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nation. Many of the elements of later Jewish 
eschatology are already found in the prophetic 
books, even in the earliest, although some of the 
passages in Amos, Hosea, Micah, etc., relating to 
the Messianic Kingdom are later interpolations. 
Jahweh appears in judgment upon Israel and also 
the nations, though this judgment is less a process 
of investigation than actual vengeance. The time 
of judgment, preluded by or including various 
woes, is summed up comprehensively as ‘the Day 
of Jahweh’ (see below), the day of Jahweh’s vindi- 
cation against the sinful nation. He punishes it 
or tlie wicked in it with the scourge of the Gentiles 
and with captivity ; hut, as in Zephaniah and later 
prophets, there is a -wider retribution. The Gentiles, 
sometimes conceived as His instruments in punish- 
ing Israel (Hah 1*-), are themselves punished because 
of their mad pride and idolatry (cf. Is 14). Famine 
and pestilence and the sword Jay the people waste. 
The wicked, -whether of Israel or or the nations, 
are objects of Jahweh’s fury; they flee before 
Him and are destroyed (Am 3^ Is 8-^ 11-* 13“ 17® 
24211. 37221.^ 2eph Nall 1®). Nature itself is con- 
vulsed at His presence — sun, moon, and stars are 
darkened ; the heavens are shaken or rolled to- 
gether ; mountains and hills are scattered ; the 
earth is burned or destroyed by water, or shaken, 
removed, or dissolved (Am 9®, Zeph 1“- Nah 1®'-, 
Hag Hah 3«-, Is 2i®'- IS’®'- 24. 34"-, Ezk 

38«). 

This conception of Nature convulsed at Jahweh’a appearing is 
connected with the idea that, behind tlie great phenomena of 
Nature — earthquake, fire, flood, storm, lightning— ore His power 
and presence. These are manifestations of Him (Ps 1871-, Hab 3, 
Jg 6*1.). This idea is rooted in the old Nature religion, which 
had its storm*, thunder-, and earthquake-gods, or personified 
these phenomena themselves. 

An additional historical feature in the midst 
of eschatological ideas is that of the Captivity as 
a punishment or part of the judgment. Jahweh’s 
controversy with His people is that because of 
their neglect of Him they must be punished, while 
through punishment, even that of captivity, lies 
the way to restoration and the establishment of 
His will in the hearts of a regenerate nation. 
Punishment is the means of reformation for Israel, 
as well as for the nations (Hos 6. 10“ 14, Jer 24® 
31®'*). Or, more generally, through all those woes 
which are the expression of His judgment He is 
preserving a faithful remnant who survive because 
of their faithfulness (Mic 7®, Am 3“ 5“ 9®®-, Is 4“* 
6“ 10®“'* 11“'* 27“ 28"* 44» Zeph 2® 3“'-, Hab 2*), or 
who are the nucleus round which gathers the re- 
formed and repentant nation (cf. the repentance of 
the nation in Hos 2" 6“- 11“'- 13“). They are 
restored to the land, or they remain in it because 
the destruction of the kingdom would not agree 
Avith the accomplishment of the Divine purpose 
(Isaiah). Now begins the reign of peace and safety 
on earth. Throughout, Jahweh is regarded as the 
Deliverer, and it is He or the manifestation of His 
glory (Is 4“) that continues to dwell under the new 
conditions among His people as Euler and Judge, 
and to be their ‘ everlasting light ’ (Is 2“- 4®'- 40® 
60“, Zeph 3“'-, Zee 2“) ; lie reigns in Jerusalem 
(Is 24®® 65“'-). But in some prophecies JahAveh sets 
oyer the restored people an ideal warrior — or priest- 
king, semi-Divine (cf. El GibMr, ‘Mighty God,’ 
Is 9“), or endoAved Avith the Divine spirit (Is 11’), or 
of David’s line, to sit on the throne of David and 
to execute justice. Under him (or perhaps under 
a line of such kings) the righteous nation Avill 
dwell in peace, and his Avhole delight will be in the 
fear of the Lord (Is 9>- '• « 11“- 32’, Jer 23='- 33“, Mic 
6’, Zee 6®'- 9®''; cf. Pa 110). This king is the 
‘ Messiah ’ or ‘ anointed one ’ of later Judaism. 

In Is IS to 63 passim, we find the servant who suffers, not for 
his oAvn sins but for the sins of others, who dies and is then 
highlj exalted. He is the deliverer of Israel, os well as the 
light and teacher of the nations. By him an ideal Israel, or the 


righteous remnant, or even an individual (as in 62’!-53), may be 
intended. But, though the passages have a close bearing on 
Christ’s Messianic w ork, they were not certainly remrded by 
the Jews as Messianic before the time of our Lord. In the 
Talmud the Suffering Servant is sometimes regarded as 
equivalent to Messiah suffering with His ][Jeople; and Justin 
(Dial, irith Trypho, 68, 69) makes his Jewish interlocutor accept 
the doctrine of the Suffering Messiah. But this does not point 
to a general Jewish belief, nor is there any trace of the latter in 
the Gospels, 

Zion Avill noAv be re-built and become the spiritual 
metropolis of the earth, an immovable city and a 
quiet habitation, established on the top of the 
mountains ; and to it shall all nations floAV (Is 2’ 4® 
33®® 40. 65“. Mic 4»-, Jer 30“, Zee 2, Ezk 40“-). 
Nature Avill be changed ; there avxII be netv heavens 
and neAv_ earth (perhaps a later conception) ; the 
moon will shine as the sun, and the sun’s light 
Avill he increased sevenfold. There will he abund- 
ance of Avaters and of provender for flocks and 
herds. These, as Avell as men, Avill multiply ex- 
ceedingly, and there Avill he marvellous fertility 
and increase in corn and vine. The desolate land 
Avill become like tlie garden of Eden (Am 9“'’, Is 
30231. 351. 2. 7 6517 6622^ Hos 410 2186, Zee 8“ Ezk 34“- ®7 
3091. so. 35j_ According to Ezk 47“’, a river will flow 
from the temple. It Avill he full of fish, and on its 
hanks AAill stand trees Avith unfading leaves and 
continuous fruit — the leaves used for medicine, the 
fruit for food (cf. Ps 46’, Eev 22’- ®). Further, the 
Avildest animals A\ill live at peace AAuth each other, 
.and ‘ a little child sliall lead them ’ ; or there Avill 
he no more any evil beasts (Hos 2’®, Is 11®’- 35® 65®®, 
Ezk 34®®). All human ills AAill he done aAvay ; the 
lame Avill AA’alk, the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the 
blind see; and there Avill he no more weeping, 
sorrow, or sighing (Is 30’® 35®’’, Ezk 34’®). The 
ransomed will obtain joy and gladness ; the mem- 
bers of the restored nation aaqU he given a neAV 
heart and spirit, they Avill no more do iniquity, the 
laAV AAill be Avritten in their hearts, ancl all Avill 
knoAV the Lord (Is 35’®, Ezk 36®®, Zeph 3’®, Jer 31®“’ 

‘ the neAV covenant ’ ). 

While the picture of the happy future on earth is now more 
sensuous, now more spiritual, there is no doubt that it is largely 
described in terms of the mythical Eden and the post Golden 
Age, according to a principle which emerges more clearly in 
later Apocal^-ptio — that of renewal, or of restoring the present 
state to its former condition (cf. I ij, and Bp. Bam. 6 * !Sov, 
iToiw Ttt iaxara wf ra Trpwra). ( 1 ) Peace among animals, no 
ravenous beast, the child (= Adam) leading them; cf. IsllW- 357, 
Ezk 3422 with Gn 2J9 20 . (g) Desert and waste become beautiful 
and fertile; cl. Is 3Bif-, Am B13 with Gn 2®, Ezk 318 - B. (g) 
Abundance without labour ; ci. On Sll-is. (4) The waters and 
the trees ; cf. Ezk 47U-, Ps 4646 with Gn 2®®-. (6) The new state 
is on a mountain, in accordance with the idea that Paradise was 
on a mountain ; cf. Is 22 IiS with Ezk 28J4, Gn 21® (where the 
presence of a river suggests a height), Is It’®- ’4 (the north and 
heaven are the same, of. Ezk 14). Tljs mountain Li now to be 
Mt. Zion (Is 35’®, Ps 4S2).l (6) There is to be no bodily defect or 
sorrow (Is 35®f ) or war (Is 2'-’6 11®, Mic 4’6, Zee 9®- 1 ®, Jer 23®. 8), 
but everywhere happiness and contentment (Is 256 551 - 3 ), while 
Jahweh will be present among men— all features of the past 
Golden Age. (See Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1895 ; Oesterley, Evol. of Mess. Idea, London, 1908, pp. 135 f., 
252 1. ; Volz, Jud. Eschat., Tubingen, 1903, p. 290 f.) These ideas 
of future earthly bliss correspond also with the picture of Other- 
world bliss as conceived in later Judaism and in Christianity. 
They suggest, in effect, heaven on earth ; hence they could be 
directly transferred to the picture of the heavenly Paradise 
seen in Jewish and Christian visions. 

Throughout these prophecies the blessings of the 
future are on this earth and for the righteous 
remnant of Israel — the Imng in Avhom the nation 
finds its true immortality, a future rather than the 
present generation. But it is obvious that, since 
the state of the dead in Sheol Avas a dreary one, 
the question must have pressed for solution — ^Art 
the righteous dead to have no share in the futAire 
joy? Hence the gradual emergence of the belief 
that they Avould rise to share in this earthly 
felicity. This satisfied, to some extent, the grow- 
ing and passionate desire for commimion Avith God 
after death. What had been already used as a 

’ Of. Bab. myth of the mountain of the godg in the north 
(Hommel, Die Xnstl der Seltgen i‘fi itythxie u. Sage der VorzeiU 
Munich, 1001, p. S5 f.> 
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daring metaphor to describe the restoration of 
Israel (Hos 6-, Ezk 37) now, possibly under Per- 
sian influences (though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to assert those), became a vital doctrine, 
stated for the first time in Is 26*®. Thus, after the 
judgment was accomplished, the righteous remnant, 
or the purified nation along Avith the righteous 
dead, Avould form the Kingdom of God in the 
renewed earth, of which a reneAved Jerusalem 
would be the spiritual centre. 

When the restoration Avas completed, and Avhen 
these blessings seemed as far off as ever, the 
prophets still spoke of a time of judgment as 
imminent, in which the nations and the Avicked 
would be destroyed. According to Haggai, it 
Avould be a day of destruction for the heathen, 
followed by the establishment of the Messianic 
king (2®'* ®®‘‘). In Joel there is the first appearance 
of an actual scene of judgment, preceded oy signs 
in the heavens. The nations are assembled in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, judged, and destroyed j but 
Israel, already purified and restored, noAV enjoys 
peace and blessing. In Malaehi JaliAveh Avill 
come, preceded by Elijah (an idea perhaps suggested 
by the story in 2 K 2)* or His messenger, to judge 
and destroy the Avicked, to recognize those avEo 
had trusted in Him, and to dAvell in Jerusalem. 
Out of this conception of a judgment still in the 
future arises the later eschatology, Avhich, how- 
ever, made use of all the elements of the earlier, 
as detailed above. 

Thus in Daniel, folloAAdng the vision of the four 
beasts (=the Avorld-poAvers of Babylon, Media, 
Persia, and Greece), there is a judgment scene. 
The Ancient of Days sits Avith His hosts, and the 
books are opened. Dominion is taken from the 
beasts, and the fourth beast is slain. Noav begins 
an eternal kingdom on earth possessed by the 
saints (regenerate Israel), typified by 'a Son of 
Man ’ or a human being, to Aidiom all nations are 
subject (7®**'). But, according to another picture, 
there is a period of great trouble, in Avhich Michael 
delivers Israel, or every one Avhose name is AA'ritten 
in the book. There is also a resurrection, of some 
of the righteous to everlasting life, and of some of 
the Avicked to everlasting shame and contempt 
(probably in Gehenna) — the latter an entirely neAv 
conception (12®). 

Occasional references to the blessed future on earth occur in 
the Apocryphal books. God Avill arise to judge and destroy 
the heathen and unrighteous (Sir 3518 sosf.). Israel is dehvered 
and the gathering of the dispersed follows (36ii 60, of. Bar 28* 
436.37 559, 2 Mao 187 218 737, of. 1 ilac 267), and the kingdom 
endures for ever. In Tobit ISU- the people are scourged and 
then brought out of all lands. Jerusalem is restored in beauty, 
and the nations bring gifts and serve God (ISUf- 1456). The 
resurrection of the just only is taught in 2 Mao, in a somewhat 
material fashion (79- U- !*• ~. 23 12** 14*6). But it is uncertain 
whether they are raised up to the future kingdom on earth, 
though 72* as well as the date of the book seems to support this 
view. 

(6) A doctrine of future retribution emerged 
gradually in HebreAv thought. It is adumbrated 
in Ps 49*^'*® 73*''*-, and more clearly in Is 24®*-” 
(4th cent. ?), 50** 66®* (5th cent. ?), and in Dn 12®. 
Besides retribution in this life, the wicked are 
punished in the other Avorld according to 2 Mac 6®® 
7®**- In Wisdom the Avicked are punished after 
death (4*®*-) and judged by the nghteous dead. 
These ideas appear more definitely in Apocalyptic 
literature. 

(c) The Day of Jahweh . — ^In its earliest concep- 
tion the Day of Jahiveh must have meant a 
mythical manifestation of JaliAveh in the majesty 
of terrible natural phenomena conquering hostile 
evil poAvers. The Avhole conception is based on 
mythical ideas, and to the end the Day Avas 
regarded as accompanied Avith dreadful conAmlsions 

A Of. sir 48*6, Sib. Or. ii. 187 f., Mk Cl® 0U etc. ; see also 5 8, 
where it is shown that two prophets precede the Persian 
Sdshvans. 


in Nature out of Avhich a new order was evolved • 
This primitive view gave place to another popular 
idea The Day Avould he one in Avhich Jahweh 
would judge and destroy Israel’s enemies who 
noAv (and also in the Prophets) take the place of 
the hostile evil poAvers. It AA-ould be a day of 
battle like the ‘day of Midian’ (Is 9*; for the 
corresponding Arab idiom, see W. K. Smith 
Prophets, 398). There Avas no ethical element 
here j Israel AA-as to be avenged because of her de- 
votion to outward ritual. JahAveh Avould manifest 
Himself in light (Am 5*®) ; there Avould he abund- 
ance in the land and festival gladness (6'®*-“). 
There Avould he a reneAval of the conditions of the 
Golden Age. To this conception Amos, followed 
by other prophets, gives a direct denial. Israel 


must also 
JahAveh, 


he judf 
a day ol 


:ed 


and suffer in the Bay of 
darkness, sorroAv, and fear, 
because she has neglected the ethical side of His 
religion (5*®*-). The unrighteous nations hostile to 
Israel, and regarded often as the instruments of 
Israel’s punishment, would also suffer, hut mainly 
Israel (3®). Thus J ahAA-eh’s character as a righteous 
God Avould he vindicated. If the passages in Amos 
and Hosea refemng to a restoration folloAving 
upon these judgments he later interpolations, then 
they, like Micjm, regard the Day as one issuing in 
nothing but doom. But this idea soon gave place 
to another. The nation purified, or a righteous 
remnant, and in some cases the heathen nations 
also, Avould find the Day ultimately issue in bless- 
ing. Here the prophets in part take over the 
popular vieAV of the Golden Age issuing out of the 
manifestation of JahAveh in the convulsions oi 
Nature, hut at the same time they spiritualize it, 
and limit this bliss to those Avho survive because of 
their righteousness. The restoration is to be not 
on a natural but on a righteous foundation. _ 

This is more particularly seen in Nahum and Habakkus, lu 
whom a conception of the Day is found which somewhat 
resembles the popular one in form, hut differs from it m essence. 
Judah is now regarded as already righteous (Nah 1'°, Hapi*;, 
and the Day of Jahweh is His terrible vengeance a^mst bet 
wicked foes. Thus His righteousness and that oi Juaan are 
vindicated. . 

In Jeremiah and Ezekiel the relation of the 
indmdual to JahAveh is emphasized (Jer 9 31- • , 
Ezk 14*®*- 18*- ®®*-). Hence Avith them the Dayoi 
Jahweh Avas less a manifestation of His judgment 
on the nation than on the individuals composing 
it, and it issued in tlie restoration o* J*5*™°**.5 
individuals (Jer 3*®*- 24® 31®®-®*, Ezk 6®'- 7*® 11” 
141®*- 33*® 39®®*-). The nations as such also share m 
the judgment (Jer 25*®*- 46 S.). The relation of the 
nations Avho survive the judgment to the bliBStn 
Kingdom is differently Auewed in these Prophet , 
and their differing vieAvs were reproduced in lace 

According to Jeremiah, the nations j SSf, 

dom (817 ili 1216 I6i9>_a view Avhich is followed bj other 

prophets (Mio 4if-. Zee 211), fqr some of 
Day of Jahweh hardly exists, its place being 7-14 ,g». 
Israel as the means of the world’s restoration (ci. ^ where 
22-4 [post-exiUc] cf. Ps 87). In Malachi.^ 

the same hope is found, there is a Day of „™tl, the 

to Ezekiel, Avhile the righteous remnant will be 
nations wdl be utterly destroyed in the Day of 
vengeance (2l25f- 25 ff. 35; cf. 38. 89). This View has alreaay 
been found in Nahum and Sahakkut It w _ to a 
other prophets, who look or? aof. Zee 1^“^) 

destruction of the nations ^s 34, Hag 1- 2 A„ jjatJons 
previous to the establishment of toe .orvants of 

or such of them as survive the Day wdl -vjj 3s_ S9 

Israel (Zee 2ii 8200, Dn 71*. and see above). ‘".*^jiagog, 
hosts coming from the north, **'‘?*** L, Zee 14’^^ 
against restored. Israel, are_ utterly ,ff.L-‘oscbatoIogy, 

an idea destined to play an important part m J te 
Jewish and Christian (see Bous»et, Set. on 
Berlin, 1903, p. 200 f., Antichrist, 1896, p- 12? '-j- . .gjjg 

The idea of the Day as an **ct****V,°^Cthen are 
or assize is found in J1 3®*-, ^ where 

assembled in the Valley “f 

1 See Gunkel, Zum reUgxonsgeseh. nrspruno dtf 

Tests, Gottingen. 1910, p. 22 : Gres^nn, Der Urspro 
israeliti^eh-jua. J5schat,f Gottlog^eo, 1905- 
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Jnbwch sits to jndpo them, after the restoration 
of lli-s people to Nvhoin they iiave been hostile and 
wl )0 are nosv penitent. The nations aredcstroyed. 
A tvorld-judgmcnt is already .suggested in Zeph 
J 5 . s. IS 55 ^ js 34 ^ jer OjisiT.^ Hag 2 ^’, and it rcappear.s 
in Daniel. 

Vntious niuiits for the D.!)' ot Jahuch In the OT arc ‘the 
Dav'tKsk ■>'’), 'that Day'tls SO^). ‘the tfme’or'that time* 
(Erie I W, Jer 01>), ‘ theOrcat Day’ (J1 2", Zeph IH), • the D.ay of 
wrath' (Ztpt< JD, ct. Uo 2^); c(. 'the Great Day ot His wrath’ 
^Icv fl'iV In Apocrjplinl and Apocaljptlc literature the 
phrase wlilcli rotors to tlic time of judgment, cither before or 
alter the Messianic Kingdom, varies, but It covers ideas similar 
to those already found in the Prophets — Hlie Day of Judgment* 
(Enoch, S(cr. 0 / En. S,0>, i Esr 7 J^, Apoe, Ear. COS, TcM. xii. 
Pair. (Levi S!>J, Jth lO's Jub. lODe-j:!), ‘the Day of the Grc.at 
Judgment' (Jut. 23", S'eer. 0 / En. 60'). Other titles are ’the 
Day of the Great Consmnmatton,' 'the Day of tribulation, 
darkness, or Blaughlcr,' 'that Great D.ay'(Bee Charles, note to 
En. 45", p. 125 L); 'the Day of the Great Condemnation’ 
(Jnb. 6'°), ‘the Day of the third’s judgment' (Ps. Sot. IS'"), 
‘the Dayot llio Wrath of Judgment' (Jvb. 24-e), ‘the D.ay of 
turliulcnco and execration and indignation and anger’ (Jtib. 
Sflie), ‘the Day ot the Jllglity One’ (Apoe. Ear. 65®), 'the 
Consummation ot liic times ’ or ' of the ages and tlie beginning 
of the Day of Judgment* (/fpoc. Ear. 13s COS, cf. 29s, also 2jf 
*My redemption «Day ot Judgment) lias draivn nigli,' ct. Lit 
21^, 1 P 4'), ‘the Visitation ' (At>. Mot. 1"*), ‘the D.ay ot the 
Ordinances,' or ‘ the Day of the Ordinance of the Lord in the 
righteous judgment of God ' (I’cif. xii. Pair. (Levi 33J). Some- 
times Ood, occasionally Messiah (En. C2i 09''!), acts as judge. 
In the NT llie phrase passes over to our Lord's Parousia avith 
aahlch Is joined Hie Jutfgment, and it appears in Uic forms * the 
Day of tlic Lortl Jesus' (1 Co 6®, 2 Co 1"), ‘the D.ay ot Jesus 
Clirlst,' 'the Day of Christ' or 'of our Lord Jesus Christ' 
(Ph 10 210, 2 Th 20, 1 Oo I#), • the Day of tlio Lord’ (1 Th tfi, 
2P3'l>),'tho Day'or'that Day’(lCo 3>5,2Ti ll2.19 48, 2Th 
110), 'the Day of Judgment’ (Jit Iflu 110=, 2 P 87, 1 Jn 417). 
•the Great D.ay of God' or 'of his Wrath' (Itcv 10" O"); cf. 
Lk 1701 * BO shall the Son of Man be in his Day,’ and 61. Paul's 
pregnant pliraso, ‘the Day of Wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of Ood ' (Ro 2°). 

(d) Apocalyptic eschatology. — ^In approaching the 
period of Apocalyptic literature, it must be borne 
in mind that, while its roots are fi.vcd in and 
nourished by OT prophecy (whore also Apocalyptic | 
ideas are not unknown, c.g, Ezk 37fl‘., Zee Iff. ; ! 
cf. also Dn.), its anticipations are of a much more 
detailed character, and announce coming events in 
a foiTual inannor. It also occupied a different 
standpoint from that of the orthodox Pharisaic 
schools. This literature was of a popular character, 
and did mucli to quicken that belict in the Messiah 
and the coming of the Kingdom, as well a.s the 
individual hope of the future, wliicli were so 
charnctcristic of tho people’s thoughts in Ciirist’s 
time, iloreover, it can Imrdly be doubted that 
He and those who jvrote of Him avere familiar, if 
not with tliat literature, nt least with the popular 
views to which it had given birth. Tliis raises a 
strong presumption that the eschatology which lie 
taught or which was attributed to Ilim followed 
tho lines of current ideas, but, os will be seen, 
with important differences. 

(i.)_ In Apoc.alyptie writings tho coming of 
Messiah, or the advent of tlie new order, often 
inaugurated by God Himself, or the final judg- 
ment, is preceded by ten-ors and sorrows (tho 
'Messianic woes’) and by frightful convulsions in 
Nature. God or Messiah destroy.s the enemies ot 
Israel, and spiritual foes— Heliar, demons, evil 
angels — are also destroyed. Meanwhile, through 
all those horrors, tho true Israel is concealed (cf. 
Is 26"', Enoch 96’, j'lsy. ilfos. 10). Then follows 
tho eternal or temporal Kingdom on earth, the 
somewliat sensuous description of which — ^great 
fruitfulness, eating and drinking, begetting 
numerous children — together with more spiritmu 
ideas— tho absence of sin, the nearness of God to 
Hispeoplo— reproduce.s the thought of the Prophets. 
While in somo amtings Messiah has no place 
(certain sections of Enoch and Apoe. Bar., Ass. 
-l/bs., Eecrtts of Enoch), in others he is introduced 
ntechanically, hut in others again he has a most 
important place {Test. xii. Pair., En. 37 ff., Ps. Sol., 
•i tr.ra, sections of Apoe. Bar.), and, as in En. 37 fl‘.. 


he acts ns ,Tndge. The dcstrnction of I.srael’s 
enemies easily pn.ssos over into tho thought of a 
Last Judgment of Israel and tho actions already 
adumlirated in the I’ropbcts ; and this, in neccs-sary 
association with ideas of Hcsurrcction, is a dominat- 
ing conception of Jcwisli c.scliatology. Prominent, 
too, in some writings is the thought of future and 
final bliss or tonnont in the Other-world. 

The Ai'ocaly title WTitings show three well-defined 
notions of the future : (1) continuing tho prophetic 
concetition, thejo is judgment followecl by the 
e.stab!ishmcnt of a blissful Kingdom on cfirth or on 
a renewed earth (En. 1-36. 37-70 [new licaven and 
earth], 83-90; Sih. Or. iii. 194 f. ; 2’cst. xii. Patr,); 
(2) tho Kingdom is temporary, and nt ita close 
Judgment begins, followed by the daivn of the 
eternal world (En. 91 f., Apoe. ISar. [varioits sec- 
tions], Secrets of Enoch, 4 E/r., and possibly jPj. Sol., 
Jub., Ass. Mos.) ; (3) no Kingdom on earth, hut an 
imminent future Kingdom in tho Other-world. 

(l) The eUmat earlhl]) Kingdom. — In Enoch 1-3(1 (c. 170 s.C. 
t»o Ohartes, cd. Dooto/L'iiocli, 1823. p. 2fl5)Vherei8anieliintnary 
jiulKincnl. Aiaicl and tlie anjjcls who lusted alter m omen are 
set in the place of darkness (to'f) until Uic Judffincnt. Dis- 
obedient stars are coiiOncd in a waste place over an abj as of fire. 
Sinners have a place apart in Shcol till the judgment. Tlic con- 
summation and judgment are accompanied by Bh.akiiig of the 
mountains and rending ot the earth. Go<l appears witli ten 
thousands of His holy ones, and executes judgment on ML 
Sinai (cli. 1). Ararcl and tlie angels arc cast Into an abyss of 
lire, along w'itli all others who are condemned, including tho 
wicked in Shcol (10" 13. 21't 272). The righteous dead are raised 
and, wltli the righteous who are alive, dwell in peace on earth, 
which will be toil ot desirable trees ond vines, jielding seed and 
wine tn abundance. The riglitcous vrill live till they beget a 
thousand children, and will know neither sorrow, pain, nor 
trouble. Ijibour will bo a blessing. Riglitcousness and peace 
wilt he established, and the c.arth will he cleansed. Tho right- 
eous cat of the Tree of Life, which gives them longlife. They 
enjoy tho presence of Ood, who will sit on a throne in a high 
mountain, and they never sin again. Tlic remaining Gentiles 
become righteous and worship Ootl. 

A not dissimilar picture is found in En. 83-00, hut here a 
human Jlcsslah, symbolised by a white bull (90W), is described 
vaguely ns dwelling In tho Kingdom, though not Introducing it. 
Stitt more importont, tho Idea of a now Jerusalem— not a puriBcd 
earthly Jerusalem, but an entirely new city set up by God— Is 
found (0029; see 5 14). Tlie Judgment Is depicted under tlio 
figure of God sitting on a throne. Scaled books arc opened and 
set before Him. The stars and angels are Judged and condemned 
to on abyss of fire, along with apostate Jews (0020ir.). The risen 
righteous are transformed into the likeness of Messiah and llv e 
eternally. 

In the 2Vs(amen{ of the Tieelce /’afnarehs (109-105 s.c.) the 
dispersed of Israel, or Israel after repentance, are restored. Ood 
appears (Sim. 0, Aslier 72) on the earth and destroys Die spirits 
of decciL But in other parts a sinless Messiah— king, prophet, 
and priest— appears and wars witli the enemies of Israel or with 
liellar, from whom he Lakes the captivity (Dan 6"> >1), hinds him 
(Levi IB), or casts him Into the fire (Jud. 25'). Sin now comes 
to an cud (Levi 18), Tlie icsurrcetlon of Enoch, Koah, Slicin, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, and all men (HenJ. 
109'), some to glory, somo to shame, follows. All arc judged, 
and the judgment is accompanied by convulsions of Nature 
(Levi lit). Tlicre arc snow, ice, and lire, and spirits ot rctriim- 
tion prevcrvcd in the heavens, ns well as armies for vengeance on 
the spirits of deceit and Boliar (Lev i 8). The Gentiles share in 
the Mcssianlo Kingdom which is on this earth. Tho saints are 
said to rest in Eden and the New Jerusalem (Dan tie- "), or io 
Paradise which Messiah opens (Lev i 4't). 

Jn En. 37-70 (Ist cent. B.c. (so Charles, p. 29)) there is a pre- 
liminary judgment on the dead (41*6)- The riglitcous are 
oppressed and cry for help. The supernatural and pre existent 
Bon of Stan appears witli the Head of Days. He sits on the 
throne of his glory, set there hv the Lord ot tipirits, that he may 
judge (452 4S'-- 4‘J' G12-C2). 'fhc dead (Israeiitcs 7) are ralswL 
Angels, good and evU, arc judged beforohim. as well ns the kings 
of tho earth and all who dwell in it (51, 54. CIS- s ; cf. 49'). The 
wicked art coriBigncd to Gehenna or driven oil the lace ot tlie 
earth (3S2 412 45® 63. 64) Cod transforms heaven and earth ns a 
place for the righteous to dwell in (the first time heaven Is 
categorically mentioned as an abode for tiie righteoos). The 
Kingdom is hetc not conceived sensuously, though the righteous 
• cat with tliat Son of Man ' (02"). The Eject Onedw ells with the 
! righteous, who arc clotlitd w ith garments of His glory (621^ and 
I live for ever. They find righteousness with the Lord of Spirits 
, (6Sif-). 

i In Uie third hook of the Sibylline OraeleiOod sends a king 
I who brings all war to an end. Now the kings of the earth 
assemble about Jerusalem, but are dcstro)cd. Israel dwells 
safely under God’s protection. Ijrlh yields boundless wheat, 
wine, and oil. There is abundance of tree*, cattle, and sheep, 
tnierc is no more drought sr famine. Is 11^9 (s here paraphrased. 
Tbctternat Kingdom, with Jerusalem as its centre, extends over 
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the whole world, for the heathen now worship God and live at 
peace (vv.ssair.). The eternal Messianic Kingdom is referred 
to in Jn 1234. 

(2) Tht temporary earthly Kingdom. — (a) Meanwhile a tem- 
poral Messianic Kingdom had been brought into prominence. 
The eternal earthly Kingdom had its incongruous elements — 
senBuousandearthly.spiritualandheavenly; and theseparation 
of these was perhaps aided by the influence of Hellenistic Juda. 
ism and its eschatology — the immediate entrance of souls into 
their state of bliss or torment at death. The idea of a temporal 
Messianic Kingdom, which ultimately issued in that of a Millen- 
nium, was ‘ a compromise between the oid hope of the prophets, 
which they e.xpectcd to be realized in the present worm, and the 
transcendental hope of later Judaism ’ (Gunkcl, in Kautzsch, Die 
Apokr. und Pseudepigr. desAT, Tub. 1900^ ii. 370). The first ap. 
pearance of this idea is in one of the sections of Enoch (91-104, 
c. 134-94 B.o. [so Charles, p. 28]). Here, under the influence of 
the 70 years of Jer 2512, the doctrine of 10 world-weeks is found. 
The first 7 of these are increasingly wicked ; at the end of the 
7th the ‘elect of righteousness ’ receive revelations concerning 
the whole creation (9335). Now begins the Kingdom, and in the 
8th week sinners are delivered into the hands of the righteous 
for destruction ; the latter acquire bouses, and the temple is 
built in glory. The righteous judgment is revealed to the whole 
world in the 0th week. Sin vanishes from the earth, which is, 
however, written down for destruction. At the end of the 10th 
week the great Judgment occurs. The earth is destroyed ; the 
first heaven departs, and the new heaven appears (91i'-‘f.). 'j^o 
righteous dead rise to it from their intermediate abode (Olio 023 
1034 [7 resurrection of the spirit]) ; they live in goodness and 
righteousness, and walk in eternal light in Heaven (1042). In 
this book the wicked at death are cast into Sheol (983), and hero 
they are confined for ever (1037-8). Sheol has thus become hell. 

In some other works of this period it is not clear whether the 
Kingdom is temporal or not. Thus in the Book of Jubilees 
(c. 135-98 B.o.), after the usual ‘ Messianic woes,' there is a return 
to righteousness and a Messianic Kingdom, with God dwelling in 
Zion in a new sanctuary’ (IM. eg 23135). Heaven and earth are 
gradually renewed as a conditional result of man’s being trans- 
formed spiritually (428). There will be no Satan or any evil 
destroyer, and men wijl attain to 1000 years (2327. 29). The verse 
which says that God will ‘ descend and dwell with them through- 
out eternity ’ (125) seems to point to the eternity of this Kingdom ; 
but, on theotherhand, it seems to terminate with the great Judg- 
ment (see Bk. of Jub., ed. Charles, 1895, p. 160, note on 2330), fn 
which the fallen angels and their children, Mnstema orSatan, and 
all sinners are to be Judged (410. 24 510 108 2311). The resurrec- 
tion is not definitely mentioned. 

The same uncertainty oharacterizes the Psalms of Solomon 
(c. 70-40 B.o.), with their vivid presentation of the Messianic 
hope, and of a personal Messiah, Xpio-roj, who will appear and 
drive out from Israel the heathen and sinners, but with spiritual 
weapons, and gather together the holy people, and rule them in 
holiness. The earth will be divided among them. The heathen 
will serve him as vassals, and Jerusalem, purified and made 
holy, ^I be the centre of his holy and wise rule (,Pss 17. 18). 
There is to be a final day of judgment (1513.14) ; hut, as this is 
never said to precede the Messianic Kingdom, and as the dura- 
tion of the latter is probably ‘ conterminous with that of its 
ruler’ (Charles, Crtl. Mist, of Doct. of Put. Life, 1899, p. 223), we 
may assume that it occurs at its close. It is a day of mercy for 
the righteous, 3 who rise to life eternal (3i5 is3)and inherit life 
in gladness (147), but of recompense for the wicked, who receive 
Hades (the abode of sinners, 162), darkness, and destruction for 
ever (313 146). 

The temporal Kingdom is probably also to be found in the 
Assumption of Moses, dating from the beginning of the Christian 
era. After a time of repentance (liS), God arises in wrath, and, 
amid convulsions of Nature, interferes on behalf of Israel. Satan 
will be no more. ‘Then thou, 0 Israel, wilt be happy’ (108). 
Finally, Israel is exalted to the firmament, and thence looks 
down upon its enemies in Gehenna (or on earth ?) (103ir.). There 
is no Messiah in this book. 

A clearer v'iew of the temporal Kingdom is to be found in some 
of the constituents of the Apocalypse of Baruch (a.d. 60-70). It 
will be preceded by tribulations and convulsions of Nature 
which do not affect Palestine (27-292). Messiah is then revealed 
(293 397). In tw'o of the sections he slays (1) the leader of the 
hostile fourth empire, Rome (395-403; the ‘leader’ is a kind of 
Antichrist [see ERE, vol. i. p. 5785]) ; or (2) the hostile nations 
w'hich have trodden down the seed of Wacob. The others he spares 
(7-25). The Kingdom is temporal (eW tov aiSiva), and lasts until 
‘ the world of corruption ’ jsat an end (403734). It is alsosensu- 
outl. Behemoth and Leviathan serve as food for the righteous 
rem^nt — the ‘ Messianic banquet ' (df. 4 Ezr 6495).2 The earth 
yieldMruits 10,000-fold ; each vine has lOOO branches, each branch 
1000 clusters, each cluster' loTO grapis, each grape produces a 


1 TheVudgment ipf®. of mercy ’ for the righteous, but so 
also is the day Me.ssiah appears (IS5). Does this mean that 
the JudgmenLfc’ihes place on that ‘ day ’ ? 

2 Cf. Ps Ezk 295 8245 . in Enoch 6072 Leviathan and 

Behemoth to be ' parted.’ In the Talmud (Ba6a bathra, 

‘iia) the saina^te to feast on Leviathan in the time of Messiah. 
In the Targu^Vf pseudo-Jonathan on Nu 11265 Israel will feast 
on the ox prew'ed for them from the beginning (see Gfrbrer, 
Gesch. des NrcMf^tenf., Stuttgart, 1888; Weber, Lehre des 
Talmud, 1880, p^l86> kBS, 370, 384). In Persian eschatology 
the marrow of theefr HadhayOsh serves as food of immortality to 
the righteous (Sutfd. xix. I3, xxx. 26 ; cf. also JE viil. 38 f.). 


cor of wine. Winds bring aromatic perfumes, clouds dIsHi 

the treasury of manna again descend (^‘t*. 
cf. Is 256 8). There is joy, no wcanness, disease, anxiety, o^n’ 
No one dies untimely ; women have no pain in childbirtli Wm 
beasts minister to men. There is no toil in labour (73 74i At 
the close of this period, ‘the Consummation of the times ’faiBi 
Messiah returas to heaven (? see SQi), and the righteous rise 
Now begins the Day of Judgment (693), and the time of increa^ 
perdition and torment for the wicked (6415. 2i). 

(fi) But with this period there arose attempts at giviaethe 
exact duration of this temporal Kingdom, connected m'th the 
growing view of the worid-ages.i Jeremiah’s prophecy of the 
coming of the Kingdom after 70 years (2512) had not been ful- 
filled. At a much later time (c. 168 n.o.) the writer of Daniel 
returns to the number 70, but re-interprets it as 70 weeks ol years 
(see Oornill, Die siebzig Jahnvochen Daniels, 1889), looking for 
tho_ establishment of the Kingdom after 3J years (9*4). The 
writer of Enoch 83-90 also re-inteirirets it, and speaks of 70 
shepherds, to whose care the nation is given from the beginning 
of the hcathen_ attack until the establishment of the Kingdom 
(89595), the period of their rule being subdivided into 12, 23, 23, 
12 (=70) times (8972 gos). more exact method of dating is 
found in En. 91-104 (early in Isb cent. b.c.). Here the world’s 
history is divided into 10 week-periods (9335). At the close of 
the 7th begins the Messianic Kingdom, in the 9th the revving 
of Judgment, and in the 10th the Judgment and the end, open- 
ing up n period of limitless weeks (9125). The writer is living 
towards the close of the 7th period (93I6), in the Secrets of 
Enoch (c. A.B. 1-60), the! author, perhaps basing upon the 
Persian conception of the duration of the human race during 6 
millenniums, 2 uses an argument which was to become popular in 
later times (§ ig). The world having been created in 6 days, 
these days, each of 1000 years (Ps 904), represent the course ol 
the world’s history, followed by the Sabbath rest of lOOO years. 
This ‘rest’ is the duration of the temporal Messianic Kingdom 
(without n Messiah) now first regarded as a millennium. It is 
followed by the Day of Judgment, which the righteous escape, 
receiving a final award in Paradise (9) ; but the wicked are cast 
into hell in the third heaven (10). There is no resurrection. 

In 4 Ezra, after many signs, wonders, and evils, Enoch and 
Elijah are revealed, and evil is blotted out(648i5). Then Messiah, 
God’s Son, is revealed ‘with Chose that be with him,’ and his 
Kingdom lasts for 400 years (this period was arrived at by com- 
paring Gn 16f3 with Ps OOI* ; see Gfrorer, ii. 253). Those who 
nave escaped the woes and evils rejoice in it, as well as ‘ those 
revealed with him’— possibly the righteous dead now raised 
(Charles, 286 ; cf. 1352, where Messiah is revealed with certain 
OT saints). Messiah nowdies, along with all men. There is a < 
days’ silence, followed by the resurrection of alt mankind, and 
the last Judgment, a day in which none of the phenomena of 
Nature is existent, only the splendour of the Most High. It 
endures a week of years. The righteous enter Paradise and the 
wicked Gehenna (5. 6. 7). Messiah is here conceived of as a semi- 
Divine and a mortal being, and he has no part in the Judgment 
If the idea of a first resurrection is really to be found here, it is 
obviously carried over from those earlier views, in which all the 
righteous rose to share in the eternal Messianic Kingdom. It is 
also found in the Talmud (Weber 2, 364 f.). . 

(3) The Other^oorld Kingdom.— Although the persistence of 
the hope of the Kingdom is one of the most remarkable features 
of Judaism, and one shared by no other ethnic religion, yet an 
extremely pessimistic view of the world led in some quartOT to 
a complete abandonment of any hope of a Messianic Kingaom. 
This is found in two of the sections of Apoc. Bar., alter 

the fall of Jerusalem (see Charles's ed., 1896, p. i 

Judgment is soon to take place (20* 237 26). Souls will be brought 
forth, of the righteous from their ‘ treasuries,’ of th® vniAedirom 
their place of temporary punishment (3024S). The earth gives 
back their bodies in the form in which it received “emiooraer 
that they may recognize each other. Then follows the "““Kj 
ment, at which books are opened in which sins ore wntten tzs 
49. 60 ; cf. 21. 23. 24i). Afterwards the bodies of the righteous are 

tr.ansformed to glory, and they receive ‘ the world ^ich 00 

not die,’ and dwell in the heights of that world (61). we i'.'™*" 
suffer torment (30® 618 523); The transitory creation is 
newed ; there appears ‘a world which ‘ioesnotdie 


For a similar but less detailed picture of the j 

85, also the so-called * Apoc. of Salathiel ’ m 4 Ezr 4 ■, 

4 Maccabees. 


(ii.) In later prophetic books the 
includes the righteous and also wicked Israelit . 
In Apocalyptic hooks it j 


wicked {Test, xii. Pair.; 2 Mac., An. — - ^ 

90®® 91 f. [resurrection of the spirit], 

But it sometimes mcluaes 


[bodily or spiritual]). x>uu io owu*---*" 

the wicked Israelites or some of them, ..3 
their resurrection may not be a bodily j 

22“ 51J’®; but cf. 6P [righteous in a spiritual 
body] 51^ 624«’ ®®). Again, in others, perhaps m » 
result of Christian influences, there 
resurrection of all, both Jews und Gentu^, 
eous and wicked {Apoc. Bar. 30®‘® 50. 61, » » ’ 

3 In Apoc. Bar. 231 1., when Adam sinned, the 
born wag numbered ; and, until it is fulfilled, the t 
cannot take place. Cf. 4 Ezr 436, Rev 6n. 

2 Six millenniums preceded these (see 5 8). 
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Test. xii. Pair. [Benj. 10] ; of. Sib. Or. iv, 181 f.). 
The Talmud looks forward to a resurrection of the 
righteous only, though occasionally a resurrection 
of the righteous Gentiles, or eren of all Gentiles, 
is taught (Gfrdrer, ii. 276 f.; Volz, 247; Eisen- 
inenger, Entdccktes Judenthum, KSnigsherg, 1700, 
p. flOSf.). In Juh. 23^‘^ the spirits of the right- 
eous are glorified ; cf. Ass. Mos., and the Alex- 
andrian Jewish school — Sirach, Philo, also the 
Essencs and Sadducees. In Secrets of Enoch 22®'' 
righteous souls are clad in ' the raiment of God’s 
glory ’ (cf. the Pharisaic belief in Jos. BJ il. viii. 13 
[good souls receive ‘ other bodies ’] ; see Scliwally, 
Leben nach dem Tode, Giessen, 1892, p. 171 f.). _ 

Dn 12 is the first place in the OT where the Final 
Judgment includes the dead. A_ not dissimilar 
idea of a final judgment for certain of the dead, 
already subjected to a preliminary judgment, ap- 
pears in Is In these Apocalyptic books, 

where punishments are allotted to evil angels or 
the dead before the Final Judgment, a preliminary 
judgment is also implied or stated. Such a judg- 
ment is often inflicted on the living by Messiah, 
or the saints, at the beginning of the temporal 
Kingdom. In either case it is followed by the 
Final Judgment, which allots the last and worst 
condition of the wicked. Where the Messianic 
Kingdom is eternal, the Final Judgment usually 
precedes it. But, where it is temporal, it occurs 
at its close.' 

(iii.) The condition of the dead between death 
and the Besurrection or Final Judgment may be 
summarized .as follows. Sheol is an intermediate 
state in which the righteous are separated from 
the wicked. From it the righteous rise to the 
eternal hlessianic Kingdom (En. 1-36 ; cf. 2 Mac). 
Occasionally it becomes also the final state of 
punishment for the wicked or for some of them, 
though Gehenna is the more usual term for this 
state {En. 22’“* 99”, Ps. Sol. 14® 16®, Ass. Mos. 10’“, 
Jnb. 7®“ 22®®, Talmud ; cf. also the fiery abyss in 
En. 18’”‘ 21®*' for wicked angels). A similar con- 
ception of Sheol as an intermediate abode is found 
in En. 91 f., 4 Ezr 4”, Apoc. Bar. 11® 23® 52®, 
Josephus ; but here the righteous rise to a King- 
dom in heaven, or to a Hie^sianic Kingdom in a 
new heaven and earth {En. 37 f.), although, as in 
4 Ezra, there is a first resurrection to a temporal 
Kingdom. Where Sheol is regarded as a place of 
torment for the wicked at death, the righteous go 
to a separate division of it as an intermediate 
abode, or else to an intermediate Paradise {Jnb. 
7®®, Xn. 61’®, Secrets of En. 32’). The older con- 
ccjihon of Slieol as a general place of the dead is 
still found sporadically, nnassimilated with the 
newer ideas (see Volz, JiXd. Esch. 289). The final 
reward of the righteous is generally ‘ everlasting 
life’ (Dn 12®, En. 40®, Seer, of En. 65®; cf. Mk 
10” etc.) — usually in heaven, or in the new' heaven 
and earth. That of the wicked is ‘ everlasting 
destruction ’ (Ps. Sol. 15’®’'). They remain in Shem 
or sufl'er torments in Gehenna or the ‘ abj-ss of fire.’ 
Annihilation by fire which goes forth from God is 
referred to in Asc. Is. 4’®. Torments, fire, and 
darkness are frequently mentioned ; and fire, ice, 
and snow, as well ns spirits of retribution reserved 
for the Day of Judgment, occur in Test. xii. Pair. 
(Levi 3®). In later Judaism, Gehenna is the purga- 
tory of faithless Jews, but Gentiles are eternally 
punished in it. 

(iv._) The place of the Gentiles in the earthly 
Messianic Kingdom varies in Apocalyptic books. 
The righteous heathen worship God {Sib. Or. 
iii. 710 IF.). Those who have not been enemies of 

' In llic Jewish-Christian Test, of Abraham (2nd cent.) there 
Jf® 3 judgments— the 1st at death, hy Abel ; the 2nd by the 12 
tribes of Israel, at the Advent ; the Srd by the Lord Himself 
(55 IS, 14 : see TS ii. 2. 29 if.). 


Israel are spared, and are subject to Messiah 
or Israel {En. 10®’ 90®“, Apoc. Bar. 72®'-, Ps. Sol. 
17*®; cf. Rev 21®-”- 22®), or those who repent and 
accept the light of hlessiah are gathered in with 
Israel and enlightened {En. 48*-* 50®'*, Test. xii. 
Patr. [Levi 18®, Naph. 8*'-]), But in other cases 
(mainly 1st cent. B.c.) the Gentiles are doomed to 
destruction and punishment {En. 37 f., Ass. Mos. 
10, 4 Ezr 13®”-, and also in later Judaism). In 
Jnb. 23®“ (cf. 50®) they aro driven out of Palestine 
(cf. Sib. Or. v. 264, J1 4’®). 

(v.) The two ages. — The present state of things 
(temporal, e-vdl, and corruptible) is often con- 
trasted w-ith the future state (blissful, eternal, 
and incorruptible). Hence arose the doctrine of 
the tw-o ages — this and that mon, 6 atin' oSros 
(cf. Ro 12®, 1 Co 1®“ 2®- ®), nin ; and 6 aluv 
6 ytiAXmv or 6 ipxineros (hik 10®“, Eph 1®’, cf. 2’), 
nyn (cf. ‘ the great mon,’ Sccr. of En. 58® 
61®). This ago corresponds, on the whole, with 
the transient world-ages (see above). The new 
age begins either with the Messianic reign — 
eternal or temporal — or (a later view) at the end 
of the Messianic Kingdom w-hich introduced a still 
higher order, or the heavenly state (4 Ezr 7®“- 
Apoc. Bar. 44®*). In Apoc. Bar. 74®'- the tem- 
porary Kingdom is mediant betw-cen the two ages. 
The end, completion, or consummation of the age, 
or the times, or of all things, is often referred to 
and is confidently awaited ; and these phrases are 
very common in the NT (Dn 7®® 12’*, Apoc. Bar. 
27'®, Mt 13®® 24* 28®“ ^ avvrlXeia tov aiSivos ; cf. He 
9®“ avyrlXeta ruv altlivuv, 1 Co 10” rb. rlKt] riov 
aldviay, 1 P 4® iriyroiy rh tIXos). 

A common Jewish expression, from the 1st cent, 
onwards, was ‘ to take possession of the future 
fBon,’ For a similar idea, cf. En. 48® .- the Son of 
Man ‘shall preserve the portion of the righteous,’ 
and Col 1’®. See Gfrbrer, ii. 212 fi’. ; Schoettgen, 
Horne Hebr., Dresden, 1733, i. 1153(1'.; Schiirer, 
HJP n. ii. [1885] 133, 177. 

(vi.) Parsi influences on Jemsh eschatologg. — 
Darmesteter {SBE iv. [1880], Introd. IviifF.) and 
others saw a strong Jewish influence on the Avesta. 
Other scholars have maintained that there was a 
considerable borrrowing from Parsiism in the for- 
mation of Jewish eschatology, just as in other 
beliefs. The question is complicated by the fact 
that we do not know whether the later Parsi 
beliefs also existed in earlier times. There are 
certainly profound differences between the two 
eschatologies. Moreover, though superficially 
there appear to be strong resemblances between 
them, — e.g. the idea of world-peiiods, the binding 
and conquest of evil powers, preliminary Judg- 
ments and awards after death, the belief in 
a Messiah, the destruction of the world in 
connexion irith resurrection and judgment, the 
resurrection, the renewal of the u-orlds, — a de- 
tailed comparison of these general likenesses re- 
veals many discrepancies. Many elements of 
Jewish eschatology have their roots in Semitic 
mythology, and it is probable that the Parsi in- 
fluence was not generally fundamental, but merely 
formative in the case of beliefs which were_ already 
in existence or in process of being born, with occa- 
sional transmission of details. 

On this subject, see Boklen, Die VerwandUehaftsierhltltnisse 
der jud.jrhristl. init der pars. Eschatologie, Gottingen, 1902; 
Stave, Ueber dtn Einfluss des Parsismvs auf das Judentum, 
Haarlem, 1S9S ; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 1891, p. S31 ff.; 
Mills, Avesta Eschatology, Chicago, 10OS; Soderblom, op. etl. 
301 ff.; Bousset, Eel. des Judentums, 472 ff. 

II. Eschatology in the Gospels.— (a) The inter- 
retations given to our Lord’s eschatology have 
een many. It has been taken with absolute 
literalness ; it has been spiritualized ; it has been 
regarded as subject to interpolation, greater or 
less : or its originality is admitted, but its e» 
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pected fulfilment is regarded as a mistake and an 
illusion which, however, does not disannul Christ’s 
real greatness. In reviewing our Lord’s teaching, 
we must keep before us certain important proba- 
bilities : (1) that He used the current Apocalyptic 
language as the vehicle of a neater truth ; (2) 
that Apocalyptic language -whicli He did not use 
has been attributed to Him ; and (3) that His say- 
ings were misunderstood and a wrong colouring 
given to them. M. Arnold’s maxim is here of 
importance: ‘Jesus above the heads of His re- 
porters.’ 

Christ’s teaching points to two separate ways of 
regarding the Kingdom of God. It is a present 
spiritual reality {Mt 11^“ 12“® 13^®*^^, Lk I?-®'* ivris 
ifiQv). But it has also a future consummation- — 
the ‘ glory of His Kingdom,’ the vaXiyyepecrla. The 
one condition is a preliminary to the other. The 
present Kingdom revealed in righteousness is to 
spread until it is universal.^ St. Paul’s conception 
of the Kingdom is similar. It is a present and 
purely spiritual state (Ro 14^^, Col tut our 
full inheritance of it is in the future (1 Co 6® 15'®, 
Gal 5®S Eph 5®). But in some sa 3 angs of Christ 
the future Kingdom is introduced suddenly and is 
catastrophic. How are these different aspects- — 
development and catastrophe — to be reconciled? 
The eschatological theory that Christ thought that 
the Kingdom would be inaugurated immediately 
after a short period of ‘ Messianic woes,’ He Him- 
self being revealed as Son of Man, or Messiah, after 
a supernatural removal and transformation, but 
that, haidng seen this to be impossible. He began 
to speak of a future Kingdom and brought on His 
death in order that the catastrophic coming of the 
Kingdom might at once follow, cannot be proved.* 
Moreover, there was no Jewish precedent for such 
a conception of Messiah. Nor can it be certain 
that Christ looked forward to an immediate 
coming of the (future) Kingdom. 

In Mt 10*3 a cominp of the Son of Man before the disciples go 
over all the cities of Israei is foretoid. This compietes a section 
(vv.11-23) which has no parallel in the Mk. (6*'-) and Lk. (On.) 
accounts of the mission of the Twelve, these ending with the 
command to shake o0 the dust from their feet (cf. the parallel 
mission of the Seventy, Lk lOU-). This discourse in Mk. and Lk. 
(=Mt 101-13) is thus complete in itself. This is seen in the fact 
that the additional section in Mt. (v.iia.) has paraliels in the 
Eschatologicai discourse in Mt 24=Mk 13=Lk 21. Verse *3 has 
thus nothing to do with the mission of the Twelve, and is 
perhaps a mistaken form of the formula found in Mt 241'*, Mk 
131 ®, uniess it refer to Pentecost or the destruction of Jeru- 
Salem. Hence it cannot have the meaning given to it hy 
Schweitzer (Qxiest, p. 357), that the Parousia wili take place 
before the return of the Twelve from their hasty Journey. 
Further, the sufferings prophesied (v.!*!!-) are thus not those 
which wili hefail the Twelve on their mission, hut refer to a 
state of things after Christ's death and before the unknown 
future Parousia (of. Jn 16*). They are the ‘ Messianic woes ’ of 
current eschatoiogy. 

The tivo methods of regarding the Kingdom, 
present and future, correspond to the Jewish con- 
ception of a temporary, followed by an eternal 
Kingdom (§ 10 {d)), but with important differences. 
Christ has come and established a Kingdom of 
God on earth — not, however, a sensuous King- 
dom, but a reign of righteousness ; and not a 
reign of righteousness mechanically produced, but 
the result of the gradual yielding of human wills 
(cf. 2 Co 5^’). But the consummation of the King- 
dom was not on earth but in heaven. To this our 
Lord looked forward, but He probably accepted 
and taught that the consummation would have its 
catastrophic beginning, here following Apocalyptic 

1 Of. Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, 1908, p. 232 : ‘If any one 
finds it Impossible to accept the antinomy “the Kingdom is 
future and, rpt present," argument with him is trsefess.' See 
also Sand^, ff/x. [1911] 102. „ , 

* For these Aiews, see Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche 
Gottes, Gottingto, 1910 ; Schweitzer, Von Reimarut zu Wreds, 
Tubingen, 1906 VEng. tr. TAe Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
1910) ; Tyrrell, x^ristianity at the Gross Roads, 1909. Of. also 
F. O. Burkitt ‘ %he Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen ' in 
Trans. Srd /nferA Cong. Hist. Rel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 321 ff. 


eschatology. But we do not know how far this 
adoption of current thought is original, or how 
far it is merely attributed to Christ. Eschatologv 
has an important place in Christ’s teaching as m 
have it, yet there are other elements, and it is too 
often forgotten that we have not a complete record 
of all He taught. 

The present Kingdom is not sensuous or introduced by cata- 
strophic or other signs (save the coming of Elias= John Baptist) 
but spiritual and ‘ not of this world ' (Jii Igs*!). The future 
Kingdom is heavenly, and thus, as far as men are concerned 
the two aspects, present and future, are one and the same. Of! 
Mk 103, where men’s method of receiving the Kingdom is the 
condition of their enjoying its future consummation. The 
future Kingdom corresponds to the heavenly Kingdom of later 
Apocalyptic, but is far more spiritually conceived (see Oester- 
ley. Doctrine of the Last Things, 1908, p. 190 ff.). 

A prophecy of the Parousia and Judgment is 
already found in Mk 8®® — the Son of Man is to 
come in the glory of His Father -with His holy 
angels. But we shall consider first the eschato- 
logical discourse Mk 13 = Mt 24*‘’''=Lk 21'®^-. It 
^ens with a prophecy of the destruction of the 
Temple, followed by the question as to the time 
and sign of ‘ these things,’ idz. the Temple’s de- 
struction. The discourse answers the question, 
but it goes much further. 

In Mk 13* and Lk 21* the question refers only to the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. Therefore the eschatological form of the 
question in Sit 243—' the sign of thy comingand of the end of the 
age ’ — may be regarded ns an interpolation. The reply must 
simply have been one referring to the destruction of Jerusalem 
— a subject often spoken of by Christ — as well as the doom of 
unbelieving Jews. It is 8 pcciCcall 3 ’ referred to in Lk ID***-, and 
less clearlj’ in 23*Sf., where it is near at hand. Cf. also Mt 12**3, 
23373, Mk 12*, Lk 11** 13*3 ^3. 

In Mk 13, with the prophecy of signs preceding 
and accompanying the fall of Jerusaleni is mingled 
a prophecy of an event of much wider significance, 
preceded by signs of more world-wide importance. 

The most striking difference in these two prophecies |s chat, 
while the one peril is imminent (vv.®- H- *9- 30), the other is at an 
unknown date (v.32), this passage following on the other and 
offering a strange contradiction to it if both refer to the same 
event ^f. Lk 12'*®). Hence probably v.*® belongs to the seMUd 
prophecy — before the end, not before the fall of Jerusaleim 
must the gospel be preached among all nations. Again, v. 
‘after that tribulation . . .’ must refer to the wars and conpii- 
sions of vv.7-8, not to the destruction of Jerusalem, if we follow 
the line of traditional Apocalyptic. Thus the mmglingof two 
prophecies — one referring to Jerusalem, the other to the rwousia 
— by some one who believed in the imminent coming of the Wn 
of Man, confirmed or gave rise to the_ current view that ic 
would take place soon after the destruo*ion of Jerusaleni. 

The composite character of this passage is also seen in tte lacs 
that in the parallel passage in Mt 24 are inserted vv. • 

These are not found in the parallel passage in Lk., but occur 
with him in a different connexion, viz, after the saying mat tne 
Kingdom cometh not with observation, etc. (17'-® '— ). In Mt. tney 
break the continuity of the passage and occur sepamwly. wnue 

in Lk 17 they are brought together (w.23.2*- 37. 27. 3385) with 

some additions (vv.23. 29. S2. S3), -which have parallels elsewhere m 
Mt 1039 16*5 (cf. Mk 835). Again, Lk 173* occurs in a Merent 
context in Mt 24*7. 18 = Mk 13*5- *6. (In Lk. the sections aescnb- 


UUGUrV 111 CUI1IH5A1UU »V1KA* -- - , 

where it is clearly out of place, and it is much shorrene 
Mt 24®- 13- 1*. The passage regarding coming M t^ Sm oi 
Man and the sending forth of His angels 
bine words spoken separately, viz. Mk 83S, Mt 13 , 

the final day is differently described as a coming of tn . 
Man on clouds ■with angels, and a n<«»nd ’ 

(though for a different purpose — * to gather out ail that , 

as against ‘to gather in the elect’). _ 

The composite character of the 
thus he assumed. By many critics vv, • • I > 
2«.27, so. 31 are regarded as a Christian adaptation oi 
a Jewish Apocalypse, ivritten jnst before , 

Jerusalem, or a Christian Apocalypse using J 
material.t!. and containinu many direct , 


materials, and containmg many - x , 
with Jenish Apocalypses (see Charles, p. 
ed. Ass. Mos. pm 80, 8^), as well as with prophetic 
eschatology. The reference to the coming 
Son of Man shows that it fs at an unkno ( • 
Lk 1235- s®. *3, Mt 25“-) and possibly distant time 
(cf. ‘at even,’ etc.). Hence it f ^ a 

include w.®*'®® in this Apocalypse, 
natural sequel to the verses dealmg with tn g 
of the fulfilment of ‘these things,’ t.c. the destxu 
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tion of the Temple, irhich is near at hand. Whether 
they are original to the answer is a different ques- 
tion, and the probability is that they are not (of. 

‘readeth,’ not ‘heareth,’ and the completely 
different form in Lk 21^ ‘ compassed with armies ’). 

Xhus the priyheoy relating to Jerusalem contains — 
w.t- 6 Appearance ol lalse Christs. 

W.8. 11.13 Persecution of disciples. 

V.I2 Family quarrels. 
tv.14-20 IVarnings and woes, 
vv. 21-23 Appearance of false Christs and prophets. 
VV.2S31 Near approach of these events. 

Prohably this discourse has been coloured by the eschato- 
logical thoughts of its reporter, for it is unlikely that our Lord 
would give details of the event. Lk I9i3f. 2l20r. would then also 
be so coloured or interpolated. 

This leaves the purely eschatological passage— 

vv.2-8 Wars, earthquakes, famines ; the beginning of sorrows, 
but the end is not get (AAA' ovn-u to tAos ; Lk 218 
ovK evAcwv). 

V.2* After that tribulation, further phenomena in Nature 
(of. Lk 2125. 26), which are not so much a sign as on 
accompaniment of 

vv.25.27 The coming of the Son of Man. 

w.32-37 The unknown time of the coming. Warnings to 
watch. 

The inconsistency of an unknown coming being heralded by 
signs is inei liable in Apocalj-ptic, and occurs in 1 and 2 Thess. 

Thus the eschatological passage, vv.’- 
gives a clear picture in prophetic and apocalyptic 
style of the Parousia at an unknown and probably 
distant time.' That it was spoken as it stands 
need not be asserted, but it is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that it has been taken bodily from an existing 
Apocalj'pse. Christ’s references elsewhere to the 
Parousia are less detailed, but their language 
corresponds. 

The sudden but unknown Parousia of the Son of Ifan is often 
mentioned— Mt 24«=Lk 12«: Lk 1724 ; of. Mt 2427.377. The 
Son of Man is to come in the glory ol His Fatherand in His own 
glory with His holy angels, or in the clouds of heaven, to reward 
every man according to his works, or to be ashamw of those 
ashamed of Him (Mk 833=Mt 1027=Lk 9=5 j of. Mt 2531, Mk 1452). 
The Son of Man is to send His angels to gather out of the King- 
dom all that offend, but the righteous will shine as the sun 
(Mt 18'l-43). The judgment is further described in the discourse 
of the Sheep and the Goats (Sit 2531-45). For other references to 
the Day of Judgment, see Mt 12«.42=Lk 1131- 32 ; Mt ll22=Lk 
1014; sit 1124. 

To these passages there are parallels in Dn 7'3 ‘ came with the 
clouds of heaven,' and in Enoeh, where the Son of Sfan is de- 
scribed as sitting on the throne of His glory to judge (453 eis 62® 
0927). Angels of punishment take the wicked and execute 
judgment upon them (62U). Thus these, as well as the passage 
m Mk 13, echo the language of Apocalyptic. 

The passage, ‘ When in the regeneration,’ etc. (Mt 1925), does 
not occur in the parallel passage Mk 102Sr.=ijk 182ar.. But it 
occurs in a different connexion in Lk 2229.30, where it is 
obviously out of place with what precedes. It may be an escha- 
tological addition suggested by such an incident as itt 2023r- ; 
of. Mt 2524. It is the natural result of speaking of inheriting 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 2533-34), but it is found in older 
Apocalypses ; of. En. 10S12 ‘ I will seat each on the throne of his 
honour’; Test. xii. Pair. [Jud. 25lJ, at the resurrection Judah 
and his brethren will be chief of the twelve tribes; of. Benj. 
107 ; cf. also Eev 321). The idea of judgment by the righteous 
i^alrcady found in Dn 244, gil2 957 951 9812 ; Wis 38, of. 1 Go 

Christ spoke so often of the judgment on Jeru- 
salem that we can hardly doubt that in His mind 
it was a Divine judgment, and, as such, a coming 
of the Son of Man to the city which had rejected 
Him.3 Much of the detail is obviously interpolated, 
and it_was not the Pinal Judgment (as Wendt 
[Teaching of Jestts, 1892, ii. 364 f,] insists), though 
the_ horror excited by the fall of Jerusalem caused 
an inevitable mingling of the two events in Synoptic 
tradition. Possibly, therefore, Mt 10® may have 
been spoken with reference to this event as a 
‘coming.’ (One may here compare the punish- 
ments on the unfaithful churches in Kev *5 33, 
which are regarded as a ‘coming’ of Chri'it.) 
^ter this ‘coming,’ Christianity would shake 
itself free of Judaism and enter on tliat long period 

' The time unknown to the Son is recalled in Bev 1415, where 
the angel carries the message to the Son of Man announcing 
that now tho time has come. 

.2 See Durell, Self-Revelation of ovr Lord, 1910. For the 
different suggestions In Christ’s teaching about the Kingdom — 
present, near future, more distant future — see Sanday. SDB 
11.620. 


of growth which is pointed to in Mt 13-4'- *5'’ 477- 25'®, 
Mk 2'*- ® 4®'-. Thus, in a sense, the present King- 
dom on earth has its catastrophic coming or point 
of development, analogous to the catastrophic 
coming of the future heavenly Kingdom.' 

The emphasis laid on the unknown time of the 
coming, as well as the mingling of two events in 
Mk 13, helps to elucidate those passages which 
look forward to it within ‘ this generation.’ In 
AIk8®«9' (=Mt 16®’®, Lk 9®-®) ‘some shall not 
taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of 
God come with power’ (Lk. ‘see the kingdom of 
God ’ ; Mt. ‘ see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom’) immediately follows on a reference to the 
Parousia and Judgment. The latter, said elsewhere 
to occur at an unknown time, is here combined 
with an event said to he near at hand. Two dif- 
ferent things are spoken of, or were spoken of, at 
diflerent times and combined by one who believed 
in the imminent catastrophic coming and establish- 
ment of the Kingdom. It is impossible to suppose 
(as Dobschiitz does, Eschat. of the Gospels, 1910, 
p. 116) that there is here no real contradiction 
because, in putting the date at the end of His 
generation, Christ gives no real date. It should 
be noted, however, that Mt. is more eschatological 
than Mk., who again is more so than Luke. 'This 
is an example of the way in which to a non-cata- 
strophic saying regarding the Kingdom there may 
be given such a colouring. The Kingdom coming, 
or coming in power, was not necessarily cata- 
strophic, like the ‘ coming ’ of the previous verse. 
Already it had come as an unseen power; the 
future coming with power within ‘ this generation ’ 
might quite well refer to a spiritual outpouring, 
sucli as Joel foretold and such as occurred on the 
Day of Pentecost (cf. Jn 14^® 1525-27 ig'f*). This 
was seen by the disciples. It was also a judgment, 
marking out the Christian community, the faith- 
ful, who were rewarded with a deeper spiritual life, 
from those who put Christ to shame by not accept- 
ing His message. 

That this is the case may be seen from the fact that the 
Parousia is invariably spoken of as a coming: of the Son of ^lan 
with His angels, folloued by a judgment (Mk 833, Mt IS*® 1627 
253*, Lk 926). This differentiates it from the simple seeing the 
Kingdom, or coming of the Kingdom with power (Mk 9*, Mt 1628, 
Lk 927), and suggests that these phrases do not refer to the 
Parousia properly so called. Similarly, the Kingdom is already 
come in the presence of Christ in the world (Lk 1726f ), and Hui 
Invisible presence might also be felt in all future spiritual, 
moral, or national crises. 

That the future unknown coming may also he a 
distant coming is seen from the form of the saying, 
Mk 13“ ‘ at even, or at midnight, or at cock-crow- 
ing, or in the morning.’ Similarly in Lk 19'"’, to 
those who thought the coming of the Kingdom of 
God imminent Christ spoke the parable of the 
Talents, with the phrase ‘ Occupy till I come.’ Cf. 
the parallel passage Mt 25'® ‘ after a long time the 
lord of those servants cometh.’ ® Again, the words 
to the high priest, htr dprt 6^ea6e (Mt 26®‘), or simply 
6feaSe (Mk 14®“), do not necessarily denote that he 
Avould see the coming of the Son of Man in his life- 
time, hut may mean after death, at the resurrec- 
tion, when the unjust as well as the just would 
rise, according to a well-knoivn opinion of Jewish 
Apocalyptic. Cf. En. 51', where at the coming of 
the Son of Man all Israel rises. It should he noted 
also that the parallel Lk 22®® says nothing of a 
coming of the Son of Man (cf. Ac 7®®). Thus the 
exhortation to watch for the unknown coming did 
not imply that it would be in the hearers’ day, 
since Christ Himself did not know when it would 
he. It might be then, therefore they should 
he watchful. But the words are spoken also to 
future generations of disciples. 

1 In one of the sections of the Apoc. Bar, the fall of Jerusalem 
is antecedent to and preparatory for the Judgment (20^ 

2 Cf. Mt 24*3- W ‘ tarrieth,* 265 « tarried.' 
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In its present form the Kingdom fulfils the anti- 
cipations of the past, but these are generally 
spiritualized hy Christ (cf. Dobschiitz, 1381). 
Why, then, does He use the current ideas and 
language regarding the future catastrophic Par- 
ousia, ivithout also clearly spiritualizing it ? If He 
is correctly reported. His purpose may have been 
to show that the Son of Man would be theprinci- 
pal figure in the ICingdom, and to point to His own 
future justification as well as to the necessity of an 
ethical division before the establishment of the 
heavenly Kingdom — a division begun and ended by 
Himself. Although His disciples anticipated a 
literal fulfilment of these sayings in their own 
time, they also caught the spiritual sense, and 
their eschatological hopes did not interfere with 
their Christian life and conduct. In their dis- 
courses in Acts, though judgment is spoken of, the 
main stress is not eschatological. Indeed, though 
Christ used the language of His time as well as of 
past time. He did not necessarily mean that He 
would actually come on clouds, or that a great 
visible assize would take place. His hearers had 
no ‘ celestial language,’ and perhaps to Him there 
was open only the inadequate language of His 
time — metaphor and pictorial imagery. It was 
the vehicle of His thought, and it expresses more 
than appears. Moreover, even the thoughts which 
lay in the depths of His personality, and which 
came into being through His deep consciousness of 
His relation to the Father, could perhaps only 
shape themselves as they rose to the surface from 
time to time, through tlie medium of His surface 
thoughts, while yet they always indicated their 
presence, or from time to time forced aside the 
refracting medium. Perhaps for this reason His 
eschatological conceptions bear the appearance of 
an imminent as well as of a catastrophic coming. 
Intense convictions loom large on the mental 
horizon and assume a nearness of fulfilment which 
is illusory. In times of intense thought we ‘can 
crowd eternity into an hour.’ This was true of 
many prophetic utterances,* and it was much more 
true 01 Apocalyptic convictions, which frequently 
speak of tne nearness of the last things, as if they 
could not be otherwise conceived of (of. En. 51®, 
Apoc, Bar. 20^ 23^ 82-). Yet combined with this is 
an uncertainty as to the time (Apoc. Bar. 24^ 
4 Ezr 6'®, Sib. Ur. iii. 65). Still, what is emphatic is 
less the thought of nearness than the absolute 
certainty of the reality of the things of the end.® 
For these reasons Christ's deeper knowledge and 
conviction of His position as Judge of men’s 
thoughts and deeds took shape in His surface 
thouglits, mainly, though not always (see below), 
in intense eschatological convictions, which (if the 
nearness of the Parousia in His teaching is insisted 
on) then assumed the form of an imminent and 
catastrophic Parousia. We must, therefore, search 
for the rich meaning of which Christ’s eschatology 
is full, and which its association with the past 
already connotes. 

(1) Thus it is not necessary to assume that Christ taupht 
absolutely an imminent Parousia, This overcomes the theory 
that such a prophecy was falsified, as well as the necessity of 
resorting to sophistical methods of explaining- away the 
falsification. 

(2) Tlic literal acceptance of the Parousia teaching robs it of 
much of its meaning. Is there not rather here an impulse to 
moral conduct, because Christ comes as Judge not finally but 
always? So the sentence, ‘Enter . . . joy . . . depart . . 
suggests what is true in the course of hum.an life. Those whose 
life is approved have a present Joy, while the unrighteous 
already feel the self-imposed curse of separation from God. 
Present and future merge into one, and these conditions may be 
permanent if men choose to make them so. We may well see in 
Ohrist’s eschatological language a picture of tnith, not a refer- 
ence to actual future events — a picture of His present and con- 

* Cf. A. B. Davidson, Old Test. Prophecy, 1903, p. 353, 

* Cf. Baldcnsperger, Das Selbelbevussttein Jesu, Strassborg, 

1888, p. 14a 


tlnuous judgment on mankind. Before Him, not at a T-rf 
Day,’ but always, are gathered all nations; and in tbh ^ 
pother sense, the saymg is true, ‘ Lo, I am with you alwwi? 
The image^ of coming on the clouds of heaven is not too aSh 
for the splendour of this thought of a perennial and pS 
judgment OT prophecy was not fulfilled literally, but falfiUM 
far more effectively in the vindication of the cten^ 
righteousness, and its triumph over human pride and sin This 
was pictured in concrete images, in elements drawn from the 
field of political, social, and cosmic life, forming one single and 
vast dramatic situatton. Thus it gained in force. Isaiah recasts 
his details from time to time as new circumstances in bistorr 
arise, but his main contention remains unchanged. So the 
dramatic action in Ohrist’s picture of the last things is a repre- 
sentation of the continuous course of the Din'ne judgment 
Hence, whether the language is His own or due to the additions 
of His reporters, such a line of interpretation Is unaffected. It 
is also confirmed by the Gospel of St. John (see below), as well 
as by passages in the Synoptics (cf. Ilk 25, Mt 10 *it iiar.tr 
23371.). 

In this connexion it should be noted that, while 
Christ is careful to preserve the prophetic and 
Apoc!^ptic_ ideas of the ICingdom, at the same 
time He spiritualizes them. 

Thus the coming of the Kingdom is preceded by Elijah (John 
Baptist, Mt 1114 lyio-lS), Satan's (=Be)iar’B) power is destroyed 
(Mt 12275, Lk Ifiis). Human ills are done away with— the blind, 
lame, deaf, healed ; sinners brought to repentance. The con- 
ception of the Messianic banquet is not lost sight of : Wt S’* 
(=Lk 13=8 [Q))), Mk 1425, Ek 2216- 30 (cf. Mt 22M4 263). But it 
is obvious that the latter passages are not to he taken literally ; 
they are symbols of spiritual ecstasy and union (cf., tor thli, 
Rev 320 ' will sup with him '), since elsewhere the sensuous con- 
ception of the Kingdom is excluded, the relations of sex are 
abolished, and men are as the angels ((o-d-yyrtoO(JIk 1224-2*).l 
We may compare the parables where the festival is used as a 
type of the Kingdom (Lk 14i0f-), and also Christ's action In 
sitting down with publicans and sinners (Mk 2>5); cf. also Lie 
1415, description of the Kingdom as a marriage supper, though 
here it is the present Kingdom which is thus t.vpified(v.m. The 
Kingdom is finally consummated in an entirely new order, the 
iroAtyyevto-to (Mt 1928)._^ They who attain that ffion are ret 
ovoo-rdfffus viol (Lk 2035. S6). 

But it can hardly be doubted, as a comparison 
of parallel passages in the Synoptics abundantly 
suggests (cf. Dobschiitz, 91 f.), tliat a great deal of 
eschatological colouring has been given to Christ’s 
words by His reporters. In this connexion it is 
significant that Q contains less escliatoloricri 
matter, and that coloured less highly (cf. Mk 8 
with Mt 1053, Lk 125) than the others,® though 
still sufficient to show that Christ did speak in 
Apocalyptic language : Lk 22®5'5®=Mt 19®, a pass- 
age which bears evidence of a common original 
somewhat freely treated by the tivo writore (‘con- 
tinued with me,’ ‘followed me’; ‘eat and drink 
[Lk.]; ‘ in the regeneration . . .’[Mt.]). Mk. con- 
tains more, Mt. most of all. There is less in Lk., 
and least in Jn. (see B. H. Streeter, \n Oxford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 1911). Perhaps 
the destruction of Jerusalem deepened the colour- 
ing given to Christ’s words in Jlk, and MtM y 
these Gospels date c. A.D. 70 (see Hamack, Dau 
of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels , .“** f ® 
reporters also more or less combined the idea oi 
coming of the Kingdom at a near date (dcstructio 
of Jerusalem, Pentecost) with the coming ol t 
Son of Man at an unknoivn and remote date, i i 
gave rise to the idea of a near Advent and <*** ?* 
incnt, as we see it in the Epistles and *** P”, ^ 
CJiristian literature.® But this idea did I' , 
the first followers from reg.arding the deim p 
ment of the Church as an historic process (cf. toge, 
Guardian, 13 May 1910, p. 680, col. 3). jm 

As has been seen, the conception of an 
not act upon tlie mind of Jesus. If we j.j,L jj). 

logical ideas, His ethics remain 

Thore is no real evidence that the ethic of ^ tf,o 

ethik, as Schweitzer insists, hut it is for ail time, 


1 These ideas occur also in Pn. 6214 
viJl they eat’; 614 «Tliey will become angels in heaien , 


will . 
1044. G. 


Cf.‘ Uamack.SayinffSiirdcstrt, 
to exaggerate the apocal)-pf>c and 
ourijord's message, and to ®.“i‘®rdmatcto this O 
gious and ethical elements, -will ever find Hjf.jumcllon, 

s It U obvious that men who thought, ^ter the j,; 

that Christ would now restore the Kingdom to Jsrwu 
might err reganling the time of the Parousia. 
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ethio of St. Paul. The ethic of Jesus is on ethic of the Kingdom 
considered as a present reality, and its essence and influence 
still remain in the future heavenij' Kingdom. The hopefulness 
of the early Christians, their belief that they were living in a 
new order, which would not be changed, but consummated, by 
the Porousio, gave them confidence to live on the ethical plane 
of this new state, with glad alacrity. (See F. G. Peabody, "NT 
&chatology and NT Ethics,’ Trans. Srd Inter. Gang. Bist. Rel., 
Oxford, 190S, ii. 305 ff.) 

That the actual sayings of Christ regarding 
both the destruction of Jerusalem and the Future 
Coming have been highly coloured by the Apoc- 
alyptic ideas of His reporters is seen (1) in the 
fact that in Jn. little allusion is anywhere made 
to the ‘ impending iudicial calamities of the Judaeo- 
Boman war, and the destruction of Jerusalem and 
of the temple ’ (Wendt, ii. 273) ; and (2) in the 
Johannine conception of judgment. | 

Christ knew what was in men (Jn 225); hence there is a | 
present judgment, regarded as automatic and sell-induced, j 
which has results for the future(33Sfi2>). Unbelievers are judged 
already (318). But believers are not judged (3*8 521); the fact 
of their acceptance of the Light has freed them from judgment. 
Though the judgment is self-induced, and Christ in this sense 
does not judge (of. 8'5 12120), yet, because He is the Light, He 
•reproves’ the dark deeds of men (328), while those who do the 
truth in presence of the Light have the Divine working in their 
deeds made manifest (321). Thus He, as the Light, does judge 
(cf. 623- 21- so 039 1231). But, throughout, judgment is a present 
process— no doubt with future results, but still working in the 
present. The Judgment is not conceived as a future, cata- 
strophic coming. That future judgment is simply a confirming 
of the continuous judgment of the present. 

The passage, Jn 638. 29^ ig go obviously interpolated that it has 
no bearing on this subject. The formula, ‘ at the last day,’ 
which occurs in various conne.\ionB — resurrection (ossf-^i-oi), | 
judgment (12i3Wi8 perhaps also an interpolation, as its omis- | 
sion rather adds to than takes from the force of the passages. | 
(Note 1218 "the word that 1 have spoken, the same shall judge 1 
him,’ as parallel with the ideas of ,318-21 521, w’hen ‘at the last | 
day ’ is omitted.) Thus St. John gives us a closer approxima- I 
tion than the Synoptists, not only to the meaning but also to 
certain aspects of the form of Christ’s Apocalyptic teaching. 
No doubt he looked forward to the near end of the age, pre- 
ceded by antichrists (false teacherSj 1 Jn 218- 19- 32. 2a 43), and to 
the Parousia ; but he usually describes it differently from the 
Synoptists (cf. 143 "I w-Ul come again, and receive you unto 
my6eIf,’although the Parousia is also connected with judgment 
n Jn 228 413]), 

The saying to St. John (2122) does not necessarily show that 
Christ taught a near coming such as would be involved within 
the period of a human life. The words are purely conditional 
rather than affirmative, and are intended to check curiosity 
(cf. V.33). 

The authenticity of the Johannine conception of 
judgment and its roots in Clirist’s actual teacliing 
are seen in this, that, while the Synoptics set forth 
the Final Parousia and Judgment — a conception 
which dominated the early Church — John gives 
such a different and more spiritual conception. 
This did not originate with him, unless we are to 
regard_ him as greater than Christ. On the other 
hand, just as God’s judgment is shown in the Syn- 
optics to be present and continuous (Mt 
10“) as well as future (Mt 18^’), they also show 
that this is true of Clirist (Mt 9“ ll-'’- ^), thus 

proving that dramatic eschatol^y was not the only 
aspect of Christ’s teaching. 'The passage, Jn S®* 
‘He hath committed all judgment unto the Son’ 
(cf. jEn. C9^ ‘ The sum of judgment was committed 
unto him, the Son of Man’), shows how a simple 
statement of the connexion of the Son with judg- 
ment might be expressed either by (Christ or His 
reporters in the form of an eschatological picture. 

(5) C/irisi as Judge. —In the OT, Jahweh is 
J udge, as also in Apocalyptic books, save En. 37-70, 
where the Son of Man judges. But in the Gospels, 
while the Father is spoken of as Judge (Mt 10^ 
18“), Christ’s influence at the Judgment is also 
spoken of (Mk 8“), and more generally He Him- 
self is Judge, and exercises this function on all 
men. 

(c) The Son of Man. — It is noticeable how, in 
nearly all directly eschatological passages, tliis is 
the title used by Christ.^ 

3 For the arguments for and against the theory that Christ 
never used the title of Himself, see Drummond, JThSt ii. [IMI] 
6451. 
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See Mk 132S=Mt 24S0=Lk 212? : Mt 2427= Lk lys-J ; Mt 2437. 39 
=Lkl726 cf.30; Mt24«=Lkl2«: Mt 2513. 31; Lk 21S«, cf. 12t0 ; 
Mk 1462=Mt266<=Lk 2269; Mt 1023; Mk 838=Mtl627.28=Lk926; 
Lkl28.S; Mt 1928; Lk 188. 

As has been seen, the phrase, ‘one like unto a 
son of man,’ occurs in Dn 7*®, and there sums up 
comprehensively the ‘people of the saints of the 
Most High,’ who are exalted in glory, and to whom 
judgment is given. There may also he a reference 
to one who represents the saints, and a Messianic 
meaning was given to the phrase by the Jews. 
We can hardly avoid the conclusion that Christ, in 
using ‘the Son of Man,’ refers back to Dn., and 
regards Himself as t^.i^yingthe saints of the Most 
High (the people of His ICingdom), who are in Dn. 
first humiliated, then exalted. In two passages 
there is a strong suggestion of the origin of riie 
title in Dn. (cf. Mt 245" 26"* with Dn 7“'-). But, 
again, in En. 37-70 the title ‘ Son of Man ’ occurs 
with imagery similar to that which our Lord uses. 
This document may represent a larger literature 
in which the title also occurred, and it was prob- 
ably understood by many of His hearers.^ We can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that Christ deliberately 
translerred this title to Himself, giving it a richer 
and fuller meaning (cf. passages in which it sug- 
gests not glory, but humiliation, and see Charles, 
Bk. of Enoch, p. 315, for the reference of the latter to 
the Isaianic conception of the Servant of Jahweh). 

The argument in favour of Christ’s using a title from Enoch 
rests on the pre-Christian date ol this section. (See Charles, 
pp. 107, 113; and, against, Hilgenfeld, ZWT, 1892, p. 446 L; 
Drummond, JT/iNJ ii. 546.) The title may have been a popular, 
not a Pharisaic, one, and its use in Christian circles would 
explain the fact that it is sparsely, if at all, found in Rabbinic 
writings. (See Dalman, Die IVorfe ,/esu, 1898, i, 201 ff. ; Sanday, 
Exp. 4th ser. ili. [1891] 27 f.) In Ps 84- " the ‘son of man’ is 
crowned with glory and honour. This passage is thought by 
some to have also suggested Christ’s use of the phrase (Bartlet, 
Exp. 4th ser. vi. (1892) 434 f. ; Dalman, i. 218). 

The use of the phrase, ‘the Son of Man,’ where the first 
person might be ex-peoted, is ‘an exceedingly strange mode of 
speech,’ and has given rise to the question whether Christ here 
meant Himself in all cases, especially in the reference to a future 
coming (Drummond, 666, 668). But in Mt 1613, even if fie is 
omitted, the disciples’ answer shows that they had identified 
Christ with the Son of Man. Again, the fact that in some 
parallel passages ‘ I ’ takes the place of the corresponding ‘ Son 
of Man ’ shows that the two were regarded as identical, and 
that Christ used the phrase alternatively with ’L’ It is obvious 
that in Mt 2684 the high priest at once believed that Christ was 
speaking ol Himself, while in Mt 253ir. who could be referred to 
but Christ? (Seev.35ff..) See, further, Jssus Christ. 

The future coming of the Son of ilan, as contrasted with the 
passages where it is said He has come, though it is never spoken 
of ns a second coming, need present no difficulty, in spite of the 
fact that it has been asked, ’Can Jesus mean Himself in these 
passages ? ’ (Drummond, 667). The usage is parallel with that 
which speaks of the Kingdom both as present and ns future. 

(d) State of the dead. — The parable of Dives and 
Lazarus points to the current popular Jewish view 
of different states in Sheol after death, better or 
worse. Paradise, as used in Lk 23“, probably 
means the better part of Hades, for it is evidently 
not Heaven (cf. Jn 20”, Ac 25*)." Hades, or Sheol, 
is a temporary abode, for it is cast into the lake 
of fire after giving up the dead (Kev 20’5’ ; cf. l^®). 

Meanwhile, the righteous dead enjoy communion 
with God. After the Judgment, the righteous with 
their risen bodies go into life eternal in the King- 
dom of the Father, and are as the angels, and 
shine forth like the sun. They will never die 
(Mt 13“ 22"" 2548 , Lk 20"®). Their felicity is spiritual, 
though this is set forth occasionally in more or less 
sensuous images (Mt 8” 19"® 22"''' 25’°). In Jn., 
eternal life as well as resurrection is a present 
possession of believers (5°* j jjj 

6”); but the contradiction with the Synoptics is 
more apparent than real. The promised ‘ life ’ is 
bound up avith the Kingdom of (xod, and, in so far 
as that is present, ‘life’ is also a present posses- 

1 The form of the question in Jn 1234 does not suggest ignor- 
ance of the title, but curiosity regarding a Son of Man who will 
be ‘lilted up.’ 

3 In 2 Co 124 Paradise is in one of the heavens. Cf. Secrete 0 } 
Enoch 81 : Paradise in the third heaven is the final abode of the 
righteous. 
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sion. Whether Christ teaches a resurrection of the 
wicked has been questioned, but their fate is clearly 
set forth (Mt 5“* 8^* 1 3^^- ®®). Punishment will 

he proportionate (Mt 11®“*, Lk This and 

other passages (Mt 5^® 12^^), as Avell as the general 
drift of Christ’s teaching regarding the love of the 
Father, raise the question whether these punish- 
ments are eternal in the sense of unending, or only 
in the sense of lasting till their work of purification 
is accomplished. It is not impossible that here, as 
elsewhere, our Lord was simply using the language 
and beliefs of His oivn time, to enforce moral truth; 
and probably His reporters have further coloured 
His sa3dngs with their own beliefs. The parables 
of the Supper — ‘ compel them to come in ’ — and of 
the Draw-net are suggestive, and we are also forced 
to view these problems in the light which Christi- 
anity as an ethical faith and a religion of pro- 

g ess supplies. We cannot limit our views of the 
ture by the crude and material images of older 
beliefs from which Christianity has too often 
borrowed. 

12. Eschatology of St. Paul. — St. Paul was 
imbued Avith ideas regarding the Apocalyptic 
coming derived from his JeivisTi training and from 
Christian tradition — especially the traditional form 
of Christ’s eschatological discourses,^ and he is 
concerned with three main events, (1) the Parousia, 
(2) the resurrection of the dead and transformation 
of the living, and (3) the Judgment. The emphasis 
on the first two varies in difierent epistles, and his 
teaching on each is called forth by varying circum- 
stances. 

(1) In 1 Th., St. Paul has to do Avith Christians 
who Avere anxious, regarding those Avho had died, 
Avith respect to Christ’s Parousia, Avhich they, Avith 
St. Paul, deemed to be close at hand. He ansAvers 
that the Day of the Lord Avill come as a thief in 
the night, and that Christ Avill come suddenly from 
heaven Avith the voice of the archangel and Avith 
the trumpet. The dead in Christ shall rise; the 
faithful living shall be caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air (4*®“'- The Avhole passage is of a 

primitive character. In 2 Th. there is to be a 
revelation (diroxtlXu^ts) of Christ from heaven Avith 
His mighty angels. But the Day is not so near as 
the exaggerated anticipations of the Thessalonians 
expected. There Avill be first a great falling aAvay 
(cf. Dn 8^®* LXX, irKtjpoviiiviav tQv afiapTtwi> aib'tSv), 
and the revelation (&‘!roKaKv<p6y) of the man of sin, 
who as God sits in the temple of God (cf. Dn 7® 
11®®, Mk 13’*, 2 Co 6’®), and Avho is at present 
hindered. But he Avill be destroyed by Christ at 
His Parousia_ (2®'®-).. St. Paul thus still expected 
the Parousia in his lifetime. 

The Pauline Antichrist resembles in many points that of the 
Apocalypse, and goes back to the opposing power m Dn T^f- 
1128 f-, and Mk IS (cf. Apoc. Bar. 41). But, while Antichrist in 
the Apocalypse is Rome, or Rome represented in its Emperor, 
the Pauline Antichrist has a much more ideal symbolism, and is 
non-political and probably Jewish (a pseudo-Messiah), though it ! 
recalls Caligula, who tried to set his statue in the temple. The 
restraining power (to Karexpv), or the restrainer (6 Karex'^’'), 
Is probablj' the Empire and its ride. This in itself seta the 
Parousia at some distance off. 

In 1 Cor. there is little difference from the above 
account, save that there is no reference to Anti- 
christ. The time is short ; men are living at the 
ends^of the ages (7®* 10”). After short tribulations 
(7®®* ®®), Christ Avill come Avith the soimd of a trum^t, 
Mean-^hile, during this short period before His 
Parousia, Christ reigns and strives Avith His 
enemiesrthe last of Avlueh, Death, shall be destroyed 
at His coming, through the resurrection of believers 
(cf. 2 Th ft * 2®). His temporal, mediatorial King- 
dom AAdll tnpn come to an end, and God Avill be lul 
in all (15®*'®-)^ 

1 Cf. 1 Co 02 ^d Mt 1023, 2 Co 510 and Mt 25n.3S. See also 
Kennedy, St. Bau£* ConceptUniM of the Baxt Thingt, 1904, pp. 
167, 180. \ 


While this temporal and short rule of Christ ia not 


twivalent 

srarousis 



the Jewish idea of the temporal Messianic Kingdom, thoueh 
the latter is enriched and spiritualized (cf. also 1625 
1288 ). In later epistles, Christ is ‘all in all,’ and His Kinedom 
isone withthatof God(Ephl23 65). 

In Rom, and 2 Cor, the Parousia is still regarded 
as near (Ro 13”), but the idea of a general apostasy 
preceding it gives place to that of the inclusion of 
the Gentiles in the Kingdom (11®®- ®o). This anti, 
cipates a speedy conversion of the Avorld, But St. 
Paul is no longer confident of living to see the 
Parousia (Ro 14®, 2 Co 4”’ 6®’-, but see Eo IS”'-). 
At first he expected to be alive at the Parousia. 
But, as time Avent on, the stress of his teaching 
lay elsewhere, and noAv he only Aqped to he alive. 
Finally, he regarded it as far better to die, though 
it Avas needful that he should live, not to see the 
Parousia, but to benefit his people (Ph 1®®- ®*, cf. 3”). 
Yet he could still look for the coming from heaven 
(Ph 3®®). Its nearness Avas to him guaranteed by 
the extension of the Christian faith and the great 
spiritual aAvakening consequent upon that. For 
he folloAvs the prophetic belief in spiritual out- 
pouring as immediately preceding the Day of the 
Lord. ContrariAvise, Avitn the Prophets and later 
Apocalyptists he saw in the opposing increase of 
evil another herald of the nearness of the Day. 

(2) At the Parousia the dead in Christ rise, and 

the living are caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air, or transformed {iWayijadfieda, 1 Co 16®‘), The 
dead rise Avith a aCs/jLa irvevfiaTiKdv bearing r^v ekira 
ToO iTTovpavlov (15*®®’- ; cf. Ph 3” : the^body Ls to be 
changed into the likeness of rb aupa abrov). 

Some have thought that St. Paul now came to 
regard the resurrection from another point of _tiew, 
or that the latter Avas already latent m his mind m 
1 Co 15, This vieAV, based mainly on 2 Co 6“', 
presupposes that he now taught that the soul at 
death receives in heaven a nevv body or organism 
(^o/tev ; cf. Bousset, A J? JFiv. 144 ; so also Pfleiderer, 
Holtzmann, Reuss, Charles, etc.). In accordance 
Avith this vieAV, not a resurrection but a manifesta- 
tion of the already glorified righteous dead took 
place at the Parousia (Ro 8’®, Col 3*). 

This theory does not seem to be suppwrted by 2 Co 4 *, 
a future resurrection is in question. Nor need 
immediate entrance into possession of 

It is for the believer a sure inheritance, buUt Is not neceswruy 

received at death. St. Paul almost 

intermediate state (cf. Eph 48 -’ 8 ); but, sium the 

so near at hand, the experience of that state I® i*- 

lyvfivoCj, disembodied spirits) could be f, 

would be better to survive to the Parousia and tjcn not unde^o 

the process of 'unclothing* (eicSvo-affflot), 

‘ clothed upon* (eVerSuo-otr^at), SO that mort^ty mg 
swallowed up of life — the transforming of 1 Co I&. 

(3) The Judgment, with Christ 

associated with the Parousia. ^ 1 Tb. it i 
directly mentioned (hut see 1 A 

ipxoBtv-Oh 4® 5®), as it is not 

argraient. In 2 Th„ at the Parousia, Chnst takes 
vengeance in flaming fire on tbevvicked, \l 
punished Atith SheBpov aldviov, and 
Christ (la » 2®). In 1 Cor. there is a 
men’s Avorks and a revelation of th® 
hearts (3’®'- 4*), The saints shall judge tlic ^ria, 
also angels (6®'-). The universality of tlie q ^ 

and its reference to deeds are oaipbasi^®^ r . 
14’®, 2 Co 6’®. There is, hoAvever, 

{KaTdKptjxa) of those in Christ (Ro 8 ). .jjant 
not contradict the former and , , gjjj 

position is found in 1 Co 3’®®^-, Avhere a j ^ jg 
according to spiritual capacity and 

if. Eschatology of 

the epistles of St. Peter, ‘ details. 

St. John, and that to the Hebrews, 
yet, as far as the broad outlines -i.e^ In 

concerned, they may be grouped tog 
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general the old Jewish views prevail, but there is 
no doctrine of a temporal Kingdom. 

Judgment and punishment have aTready befallen (1) angels 
(Jude 8, 2 P 2-*), (2) the unrighteous (2 P 28), though 1 P Sis 
suggests an intermediate state in vrhicb progress is possible. 
The end of all things and the Parousia are near at hand (1 P I®- ", 
Ja 68, He 10=8). It wilt be preceded by wickedness (Jude is), or 
by a fiery trial (1 P 412), or by the appearance of antichrists 
(unbelievers and false teachers, 1 Jn 2188 ^S). qn the other 
hand, the day may be distant, since one day is vnth the Lord 
ns a thousand years (2 P 388), but in any case it will be sudden 
and unexpected (318). tlie Parousia the Judgment will take 
place either (I) by God (He lOJl 13i), or (2) by Christ (1 P 4=), 
who will come with thousands of His saintsl (Jude H), to 
fudge the living and the dead, but especially the ungodly, and 
also the angels who sinned (1 P 4®, 2 P 2f- 8, Jude 8- M- 16 ; cf., 
for the angels, 1 Co 6\ Jtt 82e). The righteous will be rewarded 
in their risen bodies (He 1186, cf. 1 Jn SJ) with eternal life in the 
promised kingdom (L 26, Jude 2I), and with a crown of glory 
or of life (I P S'*, Ja 112). This Kingdom la in heaven (He 6l». 20 
ll'B, 1 P iq. The wicked will be destroyed in a consuming fire 
(2 P 3", He 1021. 33). Heaven and earth will be shaken and 
removed, that those things which cannot be shaken may remain 
(He 1226 27. 28 cf. llO). The world will pass away (1 Jn 212), or 
it will be destroyed by fire (2 P 38 18. 12, the only reference to 
this in the NT). There will be a new heaven and earth wherein 
dwelietb rigbtfiO«sness(2 P 3I8). 

14. Eschatology of the Apocalypse._ — The earlier 
chapters of tliis book describe in a series of visions, 
wliicli are concurrent rather than successive, the 
woes which fall upon men, catastrophes on earth 
and convulsions of Nature, judgments upon Jews 
and Gentiles, and the preservation of the elect. 
The Parousia is said to be near at hand (3*‘ 16”, 
cf . 22'’' 68) ; the Messiah or one like the Son of 
Man will come with the clouds {1’ 14” ; cf. Dn 7”, 
Mk 1368); and the Judgment is described under 
dili'erent figures — (1) convulsions of Nature and 
terror of mankind at the approach of ‘ tlie great 
day of his wrath ’ (6”'”) ; (2) reaping wheat by 
Christ — probably the gathering or tlie righteous 
(1414-16) . (3) gathering the clusters of grapes by an 
angel and treading them in the winepress of God’s 
wrath (14'6'“, the judgment of the wicked by 
Christ; of. 19”). Judgmentof the dead is mentioned 

In these the Lamb or one like the Son of iMan is a prominent 
figure. But after each tliere are several interludes, followed by 
a vivid description of the Judgment upon Rome (ehs. 17. 18). 
There now follows a connected hut compressed 
account of the last things. The marriage of the 
Lamb and the Clmrcli, and the Banquet, are 
announced Jlessiah comes from heaven as 

a judge and as a warrior with armies. He is 
ivithstood by Anticlirist and his armies, who are 
defeated and destroyed. Antichrist and the False 
Prophet are cast into the lake of fire,^ and Satan 
is bound in tlie abyss for a thousand years (19”-20’). 
During these thousand years the martyrs and such 
as had resisted Antichrist live and reign with 
Christ. This is the first resurrection, and the rest 
of the dead do not live until the end of the thousand 
years (20^'6). Satan is now loosed and stirs up the 
nations, Gog and Magog (cf. Ezk 38=), and these 
compass Jerusalem, the camp of the saints, but are 
destroyed by fire from heaven. The devil is cast 
into the lake of fire (206-'8). 

The idea of overcoming Antichrist and the binding of Satan 
goes back to mythic conceptions of the strife of Divine powers 
with evil chaotic powers. Traces of this are found in Is 24218 
2718, Dn 711, Ps. Sol. 223.30, In Pn. 10188 evil angels ace 
fettered, and finally punished at the Day of Judgment ^f. Jub. 
610, Secrets of Enoch 7i IS). Death, or the angel of Death, and 
Hades ate brought to an end at the end of the days (Is 25*. cf . 
4 Ezr 853, jipee. Bar. 2123, Test. mi. Patr. (Levi 18), Rev 20”, 
1 Co 16258 65.3 Death and the devil are brought into connexion 
(cf. 1 Co 65); the devil is the lord of death. Just as the Greeks 
made the Persian Ahriman= Hades. We may also compare the 
idea of later Parsiism, that the dragon Azh! Dahak was overcome 
and bound by ThraStaona and then loosed by Angra Hainini to 
war against Ormazd. The Jews regarded the world-powers as 

1 This is a citation from Bn. 19 ‘ He comes with ten thousands 
of His holy ones (=nngels) to execute judgment upon them': 
cf. Dn 718. 

2 Cf. Bn. 9024. 23 (stars and shepherd angels cast into a fiery 
abyss). 

® •'1*0 personified, is a species of lord in Hades ; cf. 


under the rule of Beliar, and he, like Antichrist and the devil, 
is conquered at the end of the age (cf. Test. xCi. Patr. (Levi 1812, 
Dan 510.11, Sim. 08, Jud. 254)), evil spirits are overcome, and 
Beliar is hound and cast into the fire by Messiah (Ass. Jilos. 101, 
the devil’s rule comes to an end; Pub. Ips, JIastema (Satan), 
overcome at Day of Judgment; Sib. Or. ii. 108, Beliar comes 
before the end; iii. 6511., he will be burned with a fiery blast 
from heaven). This conception of the strife with and destruction 
of supernaturai powers of evil, as signifying the approach of 
the Kingdom, is also found in Mt 1228,= Lk 11-0, of. 4*3 ; Jn 1231 
1438 1611. yror Antichrist, see BJiB i. 678 f. ; Bousset, Anti- 
Christ, also ifel. dea Jud. 242 f. ; Charles, Ascension of Xsaiah, 
1000, p. 61 f.) 

In this account the new feature is the 1000 years’ reign of the 
martyrs with Christ, perhaps already adumbrated in Rev T® 
1418 1528 This reign is not said to he on eartli, nor is the first 
resurrection said to be a bodily one (cl. 20* souls), and no second 
resurrection is mentioned, a general resurrection being inferred 
(2013). If the martyrs restored to life ore the saints dwelling in 
Jerusalem who are attacked by Gog and Magog, it is curious 
that Christ (with whom they reign) does not attack those 
enemies. Their destruction comes from heaven (203). Those 
saints are the righteous now freed from Satan's power, and the 
nations are subject to them. This, rather than the martyrs’ 
reign ot 1000 years, is the equivalent of the temporal Messianio 
Kingdom of Jewish Apocalj-ptic (e.g. Bn. 91 £f.). Possibly, by 
the conception ot the martyrs living and reigning with Christ 
for 1000 years, while the test of the dead do not ‘ live’ until the 
general resurrection at the close of this period, the writer 
anticipates the view of Tertullian (de An. 65, de Rea. Cam. 43) 
and Irensousfi. 31. 2) that martyrs at death went to Paradise, all 
others to Hades. But, whether this or ‘ the duration of the 
triumph of Christianity ’ (Swete, Apoe. 1906, p. 203) is intended, 
the conception lent itsell as a point d'appui to the Chiliastic 
ideas brought over from Judaism into Christianity — the idea of 
a temporal Kingdom on earth to which some of the dead rise 
(4 Ezra), and which lasts 1000 years (Secrets of Enoeh).t 
Now follow the resurrection, and the Judgment 
of each and all by God, who sits on a great white 
throne {20”'-, cf. 4‘- ® etc.). The judgment is accord- 
ing to works and the record of these in the hooks. 
The wicked, whose names are not in the Book of 
Life, are cast into the lake of fire and endure the 
second death (20” 21®). Hades and Death are also 
cast into it. The first heaven and earth as well as 
the sea (cf. Ass. Mos. 10®; Sib, Or. v. 158 f., 447) 
having passed away, there is a new heaven and 
earth, •which, -with the New Jerusalem which 
descends from heaven, becomes the abode of the 
blessed (21. 22, cf. 3”). The city is characterized by 
holiness [rr\v aylar 213). 

An ideal or a re-built Jerusalem is a characteristic of OT 
prophecy and of some Apocalypses (Is 64. 60, Ezk 40. 48. Hag 
21-9 : Sib. Or. iii. 200). This gave place to the Apotalj-ptio idea 
of a New Jeru8.alcm2 to be set up by God(Kn. 9029; of. Jub. 
l23), or a heavenly Jerusalem revealed by Him (Apoc. Bar. 438 
322, 4 Ezr 72c 10277. isss’) or built by the Messiah (Sib. Or. v, 
420 If.), These ideas recur in He 1118 1222 1314, Gal 426 and are 
the familiar theme of Rabbinic theology (Gfrorer, ii. 246 f. ; 
Weber, 373, 404). 

15. Eschatology of the Church ; the Millennium, 
— ^The prevalent beliefs of the early centuries may 
he summarized as follows. At death the soul was 
carried by angels into the presence of God, who, 
by a temporary judgment, assigned it a place in 
an intermediate state according to its condition.® 
In several writers these intermediate states were 
difierent parts of Hades (Tertullian, Irenaous). But 
another view prevailed — in part the result of the 
release of souls by Christ’s Descent to Hades — to 
the effect that now righteous souls passed to 
Heaven or a heavenly region called Paradise (this 
is sometimes on earth, the Paradise of Adam).4 
This is already found in Ignatius and in the 
Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 7f.), and Cyprian appears 
to have shared it (cf. adv. Denietr. ; de Mortal, 
passim), while it had many adherents, for it is 
rigorously combated by Justin (Dial. 80, 93), 
Irenmus, and Tertullian. Tertullian maintained 

1 Possibly a temporary Messianic Kingdom is taught in AoSl38 

2 The ‘New Jerusalem’ is first mentioned by name in Test, 
cii. Patr. (Dan 6). 

3 This was already a Jewish notion (Weber®, 339; Test. 
Abraham, | 20), but it is met with mainly in popular Christian 
writings (see Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, 
1894, p. 311 1 . ; Coptic documents in TS iv. 2 ; Pisio Pauli, 
S 12t. ; of. Justin, Dial. 105 ; Hippolj’tus, Discourse against the 
(freeks; Bom. of S. Macarius, in Gallandius, Bib. Vet. Patr., 
Venice, 1765-81, iii. 237 ; Pnsrio Perptvace, S 11 ; cf . TS ii. 2. 127). 

4 This would then be revealed at the millennial coming ol 
Christ and the dissolution ol the earth (Apoe. Pauli, § 21). 
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that none hut martyrs passed at once to Paradise 
(cfe An. 55; de Bes. Cam. 43) — a belief perhaps 
shared by Irenajus (iv. 38. 9) and Justin (of. Mar. 
of the Holy Martyrs, 4). Besides the conception of 
a fire through which all pass either after death or 
at the Judgment (see § 17), the idea of repentance 
and of purification after death, aided by prayer or 
sacrament, is found sporadically,^ But anything 
approaching the later doctrine of Purgatory is not 
found, apart from Augustine’s conjecture that 
some of the faithful might have to be purified, as 
^ fire, from sinful affections {de Civ. Dei, xxL 26 ; 
Enchir. 69), until Pope Gregory’s time (see his 
Dial. iv. 30, and passim — a pxirgatorial fire for 
lighter faults),^ 

In the Early Church there was a general belief 
in the approaching end of the world and the Par- 
ousia. This would be preceded by great troubles 
and by the revelation of Antichrist {Didache, xvi. 
4 ; Ep. Barn, 15 ; Iren. v. 25 f. ; Hipp, de Christo 
et Antichristo % Lactant, vii. 17 f.). But at Christ’s 
advent Antichrist and the wicked \rould be de- 
stroyed. The chronology adopted by most of the 
witers of this, and indeed of later periods, was 
that of the six periods of a thousand years (=six 
days of creation [Ep. Barn. 15, followed by Irenseus, 
Hippolytus, Lactantius, etc.]). Christ had come in 
the last thousand-year period, and His second 
coming would be at its close; hence calculations 
were made to discover its exact time. According 
to Hippolytus, the world had still 250 years to run ; 
according to Lactantius, 200, Another common 
idea, based on the expected duration of the Roman 
Empire ('P(i/X7?=:948), was that the end would come 
in A.D. 195 {Sib. Or. viii. 148). The end of the 6000 
years and the second coming would inaugurate the 
seventh period of 1000, the Millennium, to enjoy 
which the righteous dead would be raised (the first 
Resurrection). In spite of the fact that, save in 
the Apocalypse, the NT did not speak of the 
Millennium, and that Christ does not connect the 
Parousia with the establishment of an earthly 
Kingdom, this belief had an extraordinary hold on 
the minds of Christians. Doubtless a misunder- 
standing of the Apocalypse gave the belief a 
certain authority, but it is rather from its Jewish 
an Decedents that its popularity and the elaboration 
of its details are to be explained.* 

The general picture of the millennial Kingdom on earth, ‘the 
day of the supper of 1000 years '{‘Bohairic Death of Joseph’fif'S 
iv. 2. 142]), includes such features as that the earth would be 
renewed and Jerusalem re-built and glorified, ilen would be 
perfectly righteous and happy, and would have numerous off. 
spring. There would be no sorrow and no labour. The earth 
would produce abundantlj’, and a table would always be spread 
with food. A jjassage of Papias, cited by Irenceus (adn. Hwr. v. 
33), derives a picture of this fruitfulness from Christ Himself, 
though it is now known to have been copied from a document 
(perhaps a midrash on Gn 272S [Harris, Exp., 1895, p. 448 ; AJTh, 
1000, p. 499]), used also in Apoc. Bar. 29*‘'-, and in En. lOi® (see 
Charles, Ap. of Baruch, 54). The moon would have the brilliance 
of the sun, and the sun would be seven times brighter than the 
moon. Some of the wicked would be left on earth, subjected to 
perpetual slavery. 

This sensuous aspect of the Kingdom is directly 
taken over from Judaism. Tertullian tried to 
spiritualize it, but he still used many sensuous 
metaphors in describing it ; and it is probable that 

1 Shepherd of Bermat, Sim. ix. 16 ; Acta Pauli et Thecloe, 
§ 28 : Pats. Perp. § 7 ; Test. Abrah. § 14 ; Tertullian, de An. 85, 
68, de Monog. 10, de Cor. Mil. 3. 

2 For the doctrine of the sleep of the soul {rfruxoTravruxlo), ®ce 
Tatian, who held that it died with the body (ad Grcee. IS) and 
(Arabians) Eusebius (HE vi. 37). 

s A preliminary judgment at the First Besurrection of those 
who had known God & taught by Lactantius (vil, 20). Those 
whose evil deeds outweighed their good deeds would be con- 
demned. A judgment by Sre vroala barn those whose stas 
exceeded in number and weight, but would not be felt by the 
righteous. The former would then have their place with the 
wicked who do not arise to this judgment (Ps 1*). Tertullian 
appears to teach that the pure would rise at once, bat those who 
had contracted some guilt would rise later, or perhaps not till 
the Second Resurrection, when the wicked rise (see de An. 85, 
bS, 68; adv. Marc. liU 24). 


with most of those who tanghtit the more sensuous 
view prevailed, since it was held that the saints 
reigned in the flesh. The doctrine is found clearly 
stated in A77. Bam. (4, 15), Hermas, 2)jdac,^e (10 
16), Justin {Dial. 80, 81), Irenmus (v. 32f.), Ter- 
tullian {adv. Marcion. iii. 24), Hippolytus (Over- 
beck, Queest. Hipp. 70), Lactantius (vii. 20 ff.), 
Methodius {Conviv. ix. 1. 5), Commodian [Cam. 
Apol.y.mS.). 

It was, of course, contrary to the Gnostic scheme of eschst- 
ology, and as such was upheld against them, e.g. by Irenam 
(v. 33) ; but Cerinthus, who admitted the real humanity ol ChtUt 
and the resurrection, is alleged to have taught that, after 
the latter, Christ’s Kingdom would be an earthly one ol an 
extremely sensuous and carnal kind (Caius, ap. Eus. BB 
iii. 28). 

The Ebionites (Jerome, Com. on Is. 66*) and 
Montanists also cherished millennial views of an 
unspiritual kind. With the latter, Clirist was 
speedily to come and found an earthly Kingdom 
of the saints in the New Jerusalem, which would 
descend visibly out of heaven and be established at 
Pepuza in Phrygia. This would he the sign of 
Christ’s coming, Montanus wished to separate 
believers from all worldly affairs, and so prepare 
them for the Kingdom, by gathering them togetlier 
in the region where Christ would have His seat 
(see Eus. HE v. 16 ; Tert, adv. Marc. iii. 24 ; 
Epiph. xlix. 1 ; Oracle of Prisca). 

Yet there was a strong opposition to tliis belief 
from comparatively early times : Justin {Dial. 80) 
says that many, othenvise orthodox, were opposed 
to it ; and this statement seems to be supported by 
Irenceus (v. 31. 1). The doctrine is not mentioned 
in Clement, Ignatius, or Polycarp, or in many of 
tire Apologists ; but we can hardly argue from their 
silence that they disbelieved it, while, in the case 
of the Apologists, policy may have dictated silence. 
The Alogi al.so attacked the doctrine, wliile deny- 
ing the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
and attributing it to Cerinthus (Epipli. xxxu.) 
xxxiii., li.). The excesses of Montamsra helped to 
discredit the doctrine in the East, and to stamp 


it as Jewish rather than Christian. 

Cains at Rome opposed the Montanist Proolus, ana m^n- 
tained that Cerinthus had invented the Millennium (Ens. an 
ii. 26), For his views on Cerinthus and the Apocal>'p8Cj sec wis* 
vii. 26 ; Gwynn, Bcrmathcna, vi. 397 f. . 

But it was largely the influence of AleMudnan 
philosophical ideas, and especially those of Clement 
(Strom, vii. 12. 74) and Origen {dc Princ. 11. U i; i 
c. Cels. viii. 30), which gave the death-blow to 
chiliastic views in the East. This teaching was 
followed up by Dionysius of Alexandria, who h&s 
left us an interesting picture of his speeds in com- 
bating the chiliastic views of Egyptian Chnstian , 
probably of the rural districts, who had 
influenced by a writing of Nepos of Arsinoe ( 

Twv HKKrpyopioTCiv), teaching a hlillenniuni 01 bOui y 
enjoyment. A schism was threatened m 
Egyptian Church, but Dionysius, by wso arCT* 
ments and instruction, averted this, npd 
opponents, headed by Coracion, gave up their 
(A.D. 225; Eus. Hi: vii. 24). Chdiosm 
defended by Methodius of Tyre {Convtv. IX. 1- 
and by Apollinaris (Basil, Ep. cclxiii. 4, c^^' 
Greg. Naz. Ep. cii, 4), and accepted by 
monks (Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, 11. 300, 

In the West, chiliastic views allied 

time of Augustine, who had lumself j ^ 

them in a spiritual rather than a , j ^jj 

but who now attacked them and by 

interpretation of Bev 20^’ which 
the Church for many centuries. Millena 

now became a heresy. ol tV 

Augustine holds that the 
Church on earth ; the reign of t^ 

Kingdom of Heaven ; the Gir. 

share which the baptised hare In 

Dei, XX. m. Histheory «5r»rdiDZthedura^n 

litcraUy interpreted, gave nse to the view that me 
come in a.T>. 1000. 
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The comparative case with which niillenarian- 
ism diflappeared shows tliat, generally speaking, 
it hod never interfered with the ethical and spir- 
itual life of Christianity, or with the life of the 
Christian as a citizen. Afcn were content to wait, 
and tlms the notion pa-ssed inscnsihlj’ from their 
minds, a-s its baselessness and the e.xtravagance of 
some who held it became apparent.'^ Expectations 
of the Millcnninm were revived in the JUddle | 
Ages by mystical sects •, and after the Reforma- i 
tion, mainly among Anabaptists. Millennial views, 
varying in their expectations of a more sensuous or 
more spiritual Kingdom, have been revived from 
time to time since then, and owe tjieir great modem 
development to Rengel. Many distinguished theo- 
logians have held millenarian views, but it is 
mainly in America that the doctrine has given 
rise to separate sects (Seventh Day Adventists, 
Second Adventists, etc.). These, as well as the 
mUlenarians of the Early Church, believe that, 
at the close of the 1000 years, Satan rvill be nn- 
bound, and that he will make war against the 
Saints, only to be destroyed. 

The close of the world-drama was described in 
similar terras by both Chiliasts and non-Chiliasts, 
and the description probably is cherished in a literal 
Bonso by many Christians still — Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, and Protestant. The main features arc 
the second coming of Christ in majesty as Judge of 
all mankind, the resurrection of all (or of the 
wicked, the Second Resurrection of the Chiliasts), 
the Judgment (to take place, aseome thought, in 
tlio Valloj’ of Jehoshaphat), the doom pronounced 
— eternal punishment in hell for the nicked, and 
eternal bliss for the righteous in lieaven or in the 
new heaven and earth.® Connected with these 
wews was that of the passing away of heaven and 
earth, their destruction or their transformation, 
and the appearance of a new universe of which the 
Heavenly Jerusalem would be the centre. 

Clement of Alexandria taught a probation which ceased nt 
the L-ast Judgment (Strom. \ii. 2. 12). With Origen the 
Judgment— of which he says nothing as to Its Immanence (the 
Gospel prophecy is not to ho taken in its literal sense (m Matt. 
Com. see. 40])— Is hardly a flnal act ; rather is It o ‘ moment’ in 
an age-long process, in whicli the wicked, including demons, 
trill be restored by a remedial process of punishment, though 
there will be various degrees ol blessedness, and the sinner's 
soul can never again be what it tvas. This is the doctrine of the 
airoxaTBOTiunr, In which he is followed by many Greek rathers, 
especially hy Gregory of Nyssa, Theodore of Stopsuestia, and — 
less emphatically — Gregory Naiianren. The monasteries of 
Egypt and Palestine also supportesi this doctrine for long after, 
andlt is more or less followed by many modern theologians. 

Tiie doctrine of Conditional Immortality (i7.e.)and tlie annihi- 
lation (}.e.)of the wicked after the Judgment, already found in 
Amoblus, was stated by Hobbes and Locke, and, since the 
leaching of White (L\fe in Christ, 1846), has obtained a largo 
following. 

In the Gno.ktio systems the conception of the 
final consummation does not include the idea of 
Divine Judgment. The judgment is automatic, 
according to the inherent nature of souls— a species 
of_ conditional immortality. Those who were 
neither vyevfiariKol nor ^vxikoI simply perished, 
and, as the reon Christ had passed to the Pleroma, 
there could be no second coming. The consumma- 
tion results from the complete restoration of all the 
sparks of light to that nigh region whence they 
came. The created universe, deprived of them, 
must wax old and decay, and will be destroyed bv 
fire (§ i6). 

A Ijist Judgment and hcII-pains are taught in PL<!tu Sophia 
— an unusual aspect of Gnosticism, in Marcion’s system the 
good God does not Judge or punish, except in so far os He keeps 


t There were some in Syria and Pontus who, like Slontanus, 
thought they should cut themselves off from all ties and go 
forth to meet the Ixsrd, or sell all their goods and cease from 
work because He was near nt hand (see Bratke, Das nttt ent- 
deekte rittie Bach des Banifl-Comm. ren Mippolytus, Bonn. 
IStll, p. 15 ; Conj beare, op. eit. 21 f.). 

5 One of the earliest descriptions is found in the Apoe. of 
PrttT (see the citation from Macarius Uagnes in James smd 
Eolunson’s ed., 1832, p. 71)k 


the evil at a distance from Him. The wicked are punished In 
the fire of the Demiurge. There are only two issues— llio 
heaven of the good God, and tlie hell of the Demiurge. * Eillier 
Marcion assumed with Paul that no one can keep the law, or lie 
was silent about the end of the “riglitcouB” because ho had no 
interest in It ' (Ilamnck, i. 273, note 2). 

i6. The new heaven and earth. — ^A belief in the 
catastrophic end and renewal of the world and 
the universe has already been found among some 
s-avuges, the Mexicans, Norsemen, Hindus, Bud- 
dhists, Parsis, Stoics, and Muhammadans. We 
shall now trace this belief as it is developed among 
the Jew.s and in Christian eschatology. In the 
Prophetic books the way is prepared for such a 
doctrine by the account (1) of convulsions in Nature 
accompanying the judgments of the Day of the 
Lord, whUe the earth even returns to its former 
condition of chaos (Jer 4®®) ; and (2) of the exuber- 
ant fertility and beauty of the heaven and earth 
afterwards (Hah 3“, Am 9'’, Mic 1*, Is 61® 34‘). At 
the same time, the stability of the earth was some- 
times referred to (Ps 93* 104®). The doctrine of the 
new heaven and earth — the final corresponding to 
the former state — appears for the first time in Is 
65'”' 66“, cf. 51*® ; but whether it is there an in- 
trusion on the context or not is diflicult to decide 
(cf. 60“’’ with 65“).* A similar idea is found in 
Ps 102“'-, which perhaps dates from Maccabtean 
times. Pa-ssing outside the limits of the OT, we 
next find this doctrine in En. 45**’, where a trans- 
formation of heaven and earth is taught. The new 
eartlt becomes the scene of the Messianic Kingdom, 
and sinners have no place in it. In 91**’', after the 
end of tlie earthly Kingdom the world is ‘ ivTitten 
down for destruction,’ and the heaven gives place 
to a new heaven after the Judgment. Into this the 
righteous pass (104®), but nothing is said of a new 
earth. Cf. 72* ‘till the new creation is accom- 
plished, which endureth till eternity.’ In Jnb. 
(4“) tlie heavens and earth are to be renewed, and 
a sanctuary will be made in Jerusalem. The earth 
and all in it will be sanctified, and men will live 
1000 years. Sucli a renewal had already occurred 
twice— at the Deluge (5*®), and with Jacob and his 
seed (19“). In Apoc. Bar. the world returns to its 
nature of aforetime (3®), is renewed at the Final 
Judgment, and becomes everlasting, incorruptible, 
and invisible (32® 44*® 46“ 51“ 57=). In 4 Ezr 7“*' 
the world is turned to the ‘old silence’ for seven 
days, and is then ‘ raised up.’ 

Similar teaching is found in the Rabbinic and 
Talmudic writings. The new heaven and earth 
are the abode of the righteous, and from them all 
pain, sorrow, sin, ana evil beings are banished 
(Gfrorer, ii. 273 f. ; Wunsche, Dcr bab. Talmud, 
1889, ii. 3. 194). 

In the NT a similar conception is found. There 
will be a Trahiyysvsala. (Mt 19-“), or an dffoxardtrTairir 
rrivTwv (Ac 3®').® Heaven and earth will be sliaken 
or removed, but what is permanent will remain 
(He 12“*-, cf. 1'°). In 2 P S’*- the destruction of 
the world by water in the past is referred to, and 
a future destruction of heaven and earth by lire is 
foretold — the only reference to such a destruction 
in the NT (cf. Jos. Ant, i. ii. 3 [water, fire]). This 
doctrine is already found in Bab. belief (see Ages 
OF THE AVorld [Bab.], vol. i. p. 183’’). Then a 
new heaven and earth, in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness, will appear. 

This resembles the Stoic doctrine of the Jnrvpwo-tt (§ 5), and 
there may have been a borrowing from it. But alread> in the 
OT the idea of fire deetro^ing the earth is found (Dt 32^^, and 
that in connexion ^ith God's judgment— a fire which bums up 
! the i^icked (Ps m. Zee IS®, Jer 15^ Zeph lie. Mai 41 ; cf. Ps 60^ 
Hab 55). In Dn 710 a fiery stream issues below the throne ; so 


1 Charles (p. 123) regarded these verses as an Interpolation, 
because they do not ame wLh the context; but, in his e^tion 
of Juifi/ees, p, 9, he tninks them original, because they point 
not to a catastrophic, but to a gradual, change, conditioned by 
man’s ethical conduct, as in J’uo. 1^3 42^ 23^^ 

2 Cf« 2 Co 617, GoJ 643 coiVT] cTurn, 
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En. 1419 712. In 4 Ezr IS^f. a fiery stream issues from the mouth 
of the ‘ man from the sea,’ and burns his enemies. Ct. Juh. 861®, 
Aso. Is. 418, i^e idea of judgment by fire is continued in the 
NT (Mt 312, He 1027 1229, i Co 3i3, 2 Th IB). 

Again, in the Apocalypse, at the Last Judgment 
earth and heaven flee away (of. Mk 13®*), or they 
pass away along ivith the sea, and give place to a 
new heaven and earth, the seat of the blessed (Rev 
20** 21**’ ; cf. 6*^ and § 14). In Ro S***'- a new crea- 
tion is suggested ; cf. 1 Co 7®* irapd-yet yiip rb (TXW°- 
toD Kda’/iov To&rov, 

From these sources the idea passed over into 
Patristic theology. The present universe will be 
annihilated, or its external order will be changed, 
and give place to a more glorious structure.* Fol- 
lowing 2 J? Justin (Apol. ii. 7), Tatian (ch. 25), 
and Minucius Felix (ch. 34) teach the destruction 
of the world by fire. Hippolytus describes the 
river of fire which will consume the earth, while 
heaven is rolled together like a scroll. After this 
there is a new heaven and earth (Discourse, § 37 ; 
cf. Tert. de An. 55, de Spcct, 30). Origen also 
refers to this (c. Gels. v. 15), but elseudiere he 
speaks of a transformation and renewal of the 
material world (de Princ, i. 6. 4 ; cf. ii. 1. 3). He 
also speaks of the blessed passing beyond the 
planetary spheres to the true heaven and earth 
(ii. 3. 7, iii. 6. 8). Methodius also speaks of a re- 
newal of the world by fire, and Lactantius speaks 
of fire burning up the world and the ivicked. Mean- 
while the righteous are hid in caves, and then come 
forth. The heavens null be folded together, and 
the earth changed (vii. 26). These ideas occupy a 

S rominent place in the Sibylline Oracles. At the 
udgment, a stream or cataract of fire flows from 
heaven and consumes earth, sea, and sky ; but all 
things come out purified, or God takes out that 
whi^ tends to purity. This (or another) stream 
issues from a pillar by God’s throne, and all pass 
through it after the Resurrection (ii. 196 ft'. ; cf, 
iii. 79 ff:, iv. 161 flF., v. 158 ff., vii. 28 f., viii. 217 fi’.). 
The whole conception in the Sibyllines, whether 
Jewish or Christian, is strongly reminiscent of 
Parsi eschatology (see Bousset, Der Antichrist, 
163 f.). 

Irenseus (v. 36. 1), in opposition to Valentinus, 
does not believe in the annihilation of the world 
by fire, but in its transformation. Augustine 
taught that what is perishable in the world will 
be destroyed by fire; then will appear a new 
world, the fit dwelling of a renewed humanity 
(de Civ. Dei, xx. 16), 

According to the Valentinian doctrine, fire lies 
hidden in the world, and at the end will blaze 
forth and destroy all matter, being extinguished 
itself along with it (Iren. i. 7. 1). This was prob- 
ably borrowed from the Stoics. The Simonians 
taught the dissolution of the world (Iren. i. 23. 3 ; 
cf. the Basilidean system [Hipp. x. 10]), and it is 
also hinted at in the Peratic system — ‘ the formal 
world ’ is to perish (Hipp. v. 7). Here, of course, 
there was no renewal. In Pistis Sophia occurs also 
the doctrine of a Last Judgment and a world- 
conflagration (Schmidt, Kopt. Gnost. Schr., 1905, 
p. 48). In the Manichsean system, fire which en- 
dures for 1468 years bums up the world — a doctrine, 
doubtless, borrowed from Parsiism. The Gnostic 
doctrine, on the other hand, has rather Heraclitean 
and Stoic afiSnities. 

17. The final fire. — In Patristic writings, before 
the doctrine of Purgatory was fully established, 
various ideas regarding fire are found. Setting 
aside the conception of this fire — material or sym- 
bolic, according to the writer’s point of view — as 
pmrifying certmn persons between death and judg- 
ment (see Origen, de Princ. ii. 10. 6 ; Cyprian, Ep. 

1 Of., e.g., Ep. Bam. 16 ; Hipp. de ChrUf-i st Ar.Uchr . ; Iren. 
V, 85 1 . ; Aug. Enehir. 85 1.. 4s Civ. Dei, xxiL ; Ambrose, Sermo 
m. 14 f.. XX. 12!. 


60; Greg, Nyssa, Oral. Catech. 26, 35,*-uero01p<r«r- 
Aug, Enchtr. 69, de Civ. Dei, xxi. 26),* there are two 
other prevalent conceptions of it. 

(1) At death, souls pass through a river or sea of 
fire. It does not harm, but only purifies, the right- 
eous and penitent. All others suft'er in it (Coptic 
documents, TS iv. 2; cf. Hist, of Joseph, Acts of 
John). In Test, of Abraham (§ 12), at the prelimi- 
nary judgment after death, souls are tried by fire 
by the angel Puriel, If their works are consumed, 
they are carried to the place of sinners ; but, if the 
fire approve their works, they pass to the place of 
the just.® (2) The same conception of a river of 
lire IS brought into connexion with the Final Judg- 
ment, as in the Parsi doctrine (§ 8). This is found 
in the Sibyllines (see above). Origen occasionally 
regards the purifying fire as that which ivill con- 
sume the whole ivorld. To it all must come, but 
it causes no pain to the pure. Lactantius (vii. 20) 
teaches that at the pre-millennial coming of Christ 
there will be a judgment by fire, which will bum 
those whose sins exceed in number or weight, hut 
it will not be felt by the righteous. Ambrose 
(Serm. iii. 14, xx. 12; in Ps. xxxvi. 26) taught 
that fire would prove souls at the Last Judgment, 
purifying and refreshing the righteous, but eter- 
nally torturing the wicked, A purifying fire for 
sinners after the J udgment is found in the teaching 
of Arabrosiaster (in Ep. i. ad Cor. xv. 53 ; in Ep. 
ad Rom. v. 14), 

The idea of the fire through which all pass is connected bi 
most of these writers with the fire of 1 Co SJ*, but there are 
many passages in OT and NT where the fire at Judgment is 
spoken of (see above). Probably the classical conception of 
Pyriphlegpthon, the Egj'ptian idea of a fierj' lake in Amcnti 
(Budge, Book of the Dead, 288 f.), and the Parsi^ myth of the 
world-fire, which Is to the righteous as warm milk, to sinnOT 
os molten metal (§ 8>— have all helped to shape this Patnsno 
notion.® . , -J 

18. Psychostasia. — In connexion with the idea of 
Judgment, that of t\\Q psychostasia, or weighing of 
souls or of their deeds, is found in ,many eschato- 
logies. "We have already met with it in Egyptian, 
Indian (cf. ^at. Brah. xi. 7 ; Weber, Ind. Streifen, 
Berlin, 1868, i. 21, 2), Persian, and Muhammadan 
eschatologies. It is also found among the Man- 
dmans, as a loan from Parsiism (Brandt, Die mand. 
Bel., Leipzig, 1889, pp. 76, 195). Among the 
Hebrews, the idea of weighing in a balance ot 
G od is at first confined to fliis life (Job 31®, Pr 1? 
21® 24*®, Ps 62®, Dn 5®*, 4 Ezr 3®*, Ps. Sol. 5/.), and “ 
generally spiritualized (cf. H. viii. 69f., xxii. 204f.). 
In Apocalyptic literature the conception is trans- 
ferred to the future Judgment, when the actions of 
men will be weighed in a balance by the Elect Une 
(En. 41* 45® 61® ; cf. Apoc. Bar. 41®)— a co^ption 
found in a very materialized form in the Talmud 
(Weber, 269 f. ). The first reference to this idea m 
Christian literature is found in Test. Abr. (§ i-A 

where, at the preliminary Judgment after deatn, 

the angel Dokiel weighs souls. Their fate is m 
accordance with this and other tests, but ^ so 
with equal sin and righteousness is set dP***'*'> , 

await the Final Judgment. This idea of 
weighing of souls 'by Michael, whose function a 
been suggested by that of Hermes, '"’®*8 **®*' ,°* j 
fates of men, became a popular one in early 
later mediaival Visions or the Other-world ; ’ 

iconography, frequently Satan or a demon 

to depress the scale, and so to 

__ 1 This conception is found in Eabbinio theology (of- mror® , 

o/Isaac ITSii. 2. 146 f.J: thefiery 
gence not to hurt the righteous, only ^ 

<t>ponpoi' of Clement, Deed. iii. 8 ; Origen, Strorn. 

Felix, 35, ‘sapiens ignis.’ This idea is found m .xer»— 
the Stoics. .... rarbdn 

3 The natives of .Sar.U Crurbeiieve jSelan- 

voloaus, und are there humed and renewed (Codnn.,..o , 
ew'afis, Oxford, 1891, p 204). , Tt is found 

4 This idea is probably o.f.EgJ'pr'au 

in an Egyptian stoiy of a visit to Amenti (Griffith, j 

High Priests of Memphis, 1900, p. 45 (.). 
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Manry, SA, 1844, i,, ii. ; Wiegand, Dcr Erzmgel 
Michael, Stuttgart, 1886, p. 38 if. ; Landau, Eolle 
■and Fegfeuer, p. 114 f.). 

A Blpn or mark sot on a person distinguishes him ns doomed 
to, or saved from, n dread judgment (Eik 9<: Ps. Sol. 168-108 
• the mark of the Lord is on the righteous, to their salvation,' 
■the mark of destruction is upon their forehead'; Gai O'l, 
Rev 78 9< 141 ; this may bo suggested by Ex 1213, On 41“). In 
Rabbinic literature, circumcision is the mark which saves from 
Gehenna {JE iv. 93). These ideas are reproduced in the Gnostic 
conception of the ascent of the soul through the spheres, and its 
free passage because it bears certain marks, or Is baptized or 
sealed, or knows magic formula). Simiiar conceptions have 
already been met with in savage eschatology (§ i). Of. also the 
idea of Baptism ns a test or mark. Sms make marks on the 
sinner, and by these he is recognized in the Other-world (Plato, 
Oorgiat, 623 ; Lucian, Katapl. 23 ; cf. Origen, horn, in 

19. Books of Fate and Judg'inent. — ^luBab. belief, 
Mnrduk had a scribe who wrote dotvn, at his dic- 
tation, the fate of the living, and the decrees of the 
ruler of Hades were also written down by a scribe 
(Jastrow, Rel. of Bab., Boston, 1898, p. 687). In 
the OT a Book of Life or of Keinembrance contains 
the names of those who belong to Jahweh’s people, 
and from it their names may be blotted out (Ex 
32”, Ps 69”, Is 48 , Ezk 13®, Mai 3” ; cf. Ps 139“ 
Jer 228°, Is 488°). Tiijs, then, becomes the book of 
those who are admitted to the future blessedness 
(Dn 128) — Qj, jjgg, found fully in the NT (Lk 10”, 
Ph 48 , He 12=8, Kev 3= 17“ 20>=- =» 21”). Books 

in which good and evil deeds are recorded are also 
referred to (Mai 3'*, Is 65®), and they are opened at 
the Judgment (Dn P®, Rev 20'=). These ideas recur 
in Apocalyptic literature. Books of the living exist 
{Jitb. 36'° 30”), and are opened at the Judgment 
{En. 478 ; cf. 1048 ). There are also books wherein 
the deeds of men are recorded, and these also are 
used in the Judgment (.En. SP 90” * 104=, Jub. 

SO”'- 368®, 4 Ezr 6”, Apoc. Bar. 24'). Enoch is said 
to be the scribe who records the deeds (Jub. 4” 
108= . gf_ Secrets of Enoch, 40’® 63= 64®) j elsewhere 
it is an archangel (En. 89®' ; Michael, Asc. Is. 9=*). 
In Test. Ahr. (§ 12) two angels or Enoch record the 
deeds and the judgment passed on souls. Similar 
ideas are found in early (jliristian literature (Book 
of Life or of Righteous [Apoc. Petri ; Hermas, Vis. 
i. 3, Mand. viii. 6, Sim. it. 9 ; of. PG xxviii. 689]), 
and in Visions of the Other-world, early and later 
(Apoc. Petri j Apoc. Pauli', Bede, Eccl. Hist. v. 
13), and are a matter of popular belief. The re- 
corders are very frequently angels — a conception 
already found in the (Sreek belief regarding demons 
(Hes. Op. 251 f.) or shadows (Lucian, Menip. 13). 
Similar ideas regarding hooks or registers which 
decide the future fates of men are found in some of 
the higher ethnic religions— Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Muhammadan (§§ 6 , 7, 9; cf. § 2 , for the scribe 
Thoth). See Soherman, Materialicn zur Gesch, der 
indisch. Fisionslitt., Leipzig, 1892, p. 89 ; Landau, 
Eolle und Fegfeuer, 11411. ; of. also artt. Book of 
Life, and Fate. 

Conclusion. — The ideas regarding the end of 
the world which are found in most eschatologies 
may be regarded as mythical speculations prompted 
by knowledge of actual catastrophes in Nature and 
01 its phenomena. The world, as science teaches, 
and as the speculations of men suggested, must 
have an end ; but they pictured that end in lurid 
colours, while generally anticipating after it a new 
order. But only in a few eschatologies is the con- 
ception of a great Final Judgment found (Parsi, 
Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan) ; and this is 
joined to the doctrine of the world-end, the final 
catastrophe being the prelude to, or even a part of, 
the action of judgment. Moral and natural events 
were thus connected, because it seemed fitting to 
men that the time when their final fates were 
being decided should synchronize with the close 
of the world-order. Christianity, and, if wo accept 
Christ’s eschatological teaching literally (though, 
ns bos been seen, it is not necessary to do so), Christ 


Himself, taught this view ; but the tendency is now 
more and more to seek the more spiritual concep- 
tion of judgment, and for men to oonoem them- 
selves less and less with the close of the world-order 
as an event to which has been attached, more or 
Jess mechanically, the idea of a Last Judgment. 
The manifestation of God’s judgment in the soul 
of man is regarded as of more importance than the 
lurid phenomena which have so long been believed 
to accompany a Final Judgment, and which can 
have no relation to the soul or the organism with 
which it is clothed in a future state. 
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J. A. MacCulloch. 

ESKIMOS. — I. Ethnology. — The Eskimos 
form, with the Aleuts (g.v.), a distinct linguistic 
stock of N. Amer. aborigines, and, as far ns all evi- 
dence goes, have inhabited their present territory 
at least from the time when they were first visited 
by the whites. This liabitat extends along the 
coasts and islands of Arctic America, from eastern 
Greenland and the north end of Newfoundland to 
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the 'vvestommost Aleutian islands ; and a small 
section, the Yuit, have even crossed, apparently 
at no very distant time, to the Asiatic coast, 
where they are settled about Indian Point, Capo 
Chukotslcy, Cape Ulakhpen, and on St. Lawronee 
Island. Of their migrations little is known, but 
‘it is supposed that their original home was the 
distriet around Hudson’s Bay (Boas) or the 
southern part of Alaska (Rink), and that from 
these regions they mi^ated eastward and west- 
ward, arriving in Grcemand a thousand years ago, 
and in Asia barely three centuries ago ’ (Dcniker, 
Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 620). 

Tho evidence for the early presence of Eskimos in Greenland 
is afforded by the discovery there, by Eric tho Red (c. 080), of 
ruins of buildings, remains of boats, and stone implements, 
which tho Norsemen ascribed to SKrccllingar ('little folk,’ 
‘weaklings’), who are probably to bo identifled with the 
Eskimos. It is even possible that in 1004 they were found by 
Thorvald about KJalarncs, which has been held to bo tho same 
ns Oapo Ood (Keane, Man Past and 2'resent, Cambridge, 1000, 
p. 870), 

It is clear, from remains found in Smith Sound, 
that Eskimo bands formerly wintered os far north 
as lat. 79°, and that they had summer camps up to 
82°. They have, however, receded from their 
extreme northern range, and have also abandoned, 
in the south, the northern shores of tho Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the northern end of Newfoundland, 
James Bay, and tho southern shores of Hudson’s 
Bay, while in Alaska one tribe, the Ugalakmiut, 
has become practically Tlingit through inter- 
marria^. 

The Eskimos may be divided into nine fairly 
well-marked ethnological groups, as follows (Boas, 
ap. Henshaw and Swanton, art. ‘ Eskimo ’ in Hand- 
hook of Amer. Ind, i, 435 f.) j 

* i. The Greenland Eskimo, subdivided into the East Green- 
landers, West Greenlanders, and Ita Esidmo— tlie last transi- 
tional between tho Greenland Eskimo proper and tho next 
group. 

ii. The Eskimo of South Baffin Land and Labrador, em- 
bracing tho following divisions: Akudnirmlut, Akuliarmlut, 
Itivimiut, Kaumauangmlut, Kigiktngmiut, Nugumlut, Okomiut, 
Fadlimlut, Sikosuilarmlut, Sulunimiut, Tahagraiut, 

iii. Tho Eskimo of Melville Peninsula, North Devon, North 
Baffin Land, and the north-west shore of Hudson’s Bay, 
embracing the Agomiut, Aivilirmiut, Araitormiut, Iglulirmiut, 
Inuissuitmiut, Kinipotu, Koungmiut, Pilingmiut, Saun- 
iktumiut. 

iv. The Sagdlirmiut of Southampton Island, now extinct. 

v. Tho Eskimo of Boothia Felix, King Williara Land, and the 
neighbouring mainland. These include the Nctchilirmlut, 
Sinimiut, Ugjulinniut, Ukuslksalirmiut. 

vi. The Eskimo of Victoria Land and Coronation Gulf, 
Including tho Kangormiut and Kidnclik, which mas', perhaps, 
bo one tnbe, 

vli. Tho Eskimo between Oapo Bathurst and Horsohel 
Island, Including the mouth of Mackenzie River. Provisionaliy 
they may be divided into the Kitegareut at Capo Bathurst and 
on Anderson River, tho Nageuktormiut at tho mouth of 
Coppermine River, and tho Kopagmiut of Maokenzio River. 
This group approximates tho next very closely. 

viii. Tho Alaskan Eskimo, embracing all those within the 
American territory. This group includes tho Aglomiut, 
Chingigraiut, Ohnagmiut, Onugachlgmiut, Ikogmlut, Imak- 
limlut, Inguklimiut, Kaialigpniut, Kangraaligmiut, Kaniagraiut, 
Knviagmlut, Kevalingamlut, Kiatagmiut, Kinugumiut, Kowag- 
miut, Kukpayrungmmt, Kunmiut, Kuskwogmlut, Magemiut, 
Malemiut, Kunatogmlut, Nunivagmiut, Nuwukmiut, Nush- 
Bgagmiut, Selawigmiut, Sidarumlut, Tikoramiut, Togingmiut, 
Ugalakmiut, Unaligmlut, Utukamlut, and Ulkiavimiut. 

Tx. Tho Yuit of Siberia.’ (These have four linguistic groups : 
Nobkalit of East Capo ; Aiwanat of Indian Point ; Wutefcllt of 
Cape Ulakhpen : and Eiwhuclit of St. Lawrence Island r/fand- 
book, ii. 1007 f.].) 

2. Designation. — Like so many primitive 
peoples, the Eskimos name themselves Innuit, 
‘ people,’ ‘ men.’ Their usual appellation, Eskimo, 
seems first to have been given them by the Jesuit 
Father Biard in 1611, under tho form Excom- 
minqtiois, which appears to be taken from their 
Abenaki designation, Eskimantzik[oxt\ie Cliippewa 
eq^nivalent, Ashlcimeq), ‘eaters of raw flesh.’ Two 
otner interesting names applied to them are the 
Kutchin Ta-Kutchi, ‘ ocean people,’ and the Seneca 
TciSck-r&nSn, ‘seal people,^ while tho Hudson’s 
Bay jargon, Husky, is simply a corruption of their 


familiar designation. (For a complete list of 
appellations applied to tho Eskimos, see Handbook 
i. 430 f.) The entire Eskimo population Is esti! 
mated at some 27,700, of whom about 10,900 are in 
Greenland, 16,600 in North America, and 1200 in 
Asia. 


3. Physical characteristics.— Of the physical 
characteristics of the Eskimos, Deniker writes as 
follows (p. 520 f.) : 

' Pbyeically, tho pure Eskimo— that Is to say, those of the 
nortlicrn coostof America, and perhaps of tho eastern coast of 
Greenland— may form a special race, allied with tho American 
races, but exhibiting some charnoteristics of the Ugrlan race 
(short stature, dolionooephnly, shape of tho eyes, etc.) They 
arc above nvomgo stature (l m. 02), whilst tho Eskimo of 
Labrador and Greenland aro shorter, and those of southern 
Alaska a little taller (1 m. C6), in consequence perhaps of intcr- 
minglings, which would also explain their cranial oonflguratlon 
fcopti. ind. on tho living subject, 79 in Alaska, against 70 8 In 
Greenland), which la less elongated than among tho northern 
tribes (nvorago ccnhollc index of tho skull, 70 and 72). Their 
complexion is yellow, their eyes straight, and black (except 
among certain Greenland half-breeds); their cheek-bones are 
projecting, the nose is somewhat prominent, tho face round, 
and the mouth rather thick-lipped.’ To this may be added, 
from Ilenshaw and Swanton (p. 434), that tho Eskimos 
‘possess uncommon strength and endurance; their skin 1» 
light brownish yellow with a ruddy tint on tho exposed parts . 
their hands and feet aro small ond well formed. . . . They are 
characterized by very broad faces and narrow, high noses; 
their heads arc also exceptionally high.’ Their hair Is straight 
and black ; the beard is at best scanty, and often is entirely 
lacking. They are not long-lived, seldom living much beyond 
sixty. Tho most common cause of death is Inflammatory 
rheumatism. In this connexion it should be stated, in addition 
to the theories of their orippn already noted, that Ohambcrlaln 
(Inlemat. Enej/e, vl. [New York, 1903] 858), following Dali, 
Olivier, Nordquist, Krause, and others. Is Inclined to think 
that ‘ the Eskimo wore derived directly from peoples of the 
Asiatic polar regions, some of whom came to America across 
the narrow Bering Strait. Tho Koriak and Chukchi, who 
inhabit tho oxtromo eastern portion of the peninsula of Sibena, 
aro regarded as an Asiatic branch of tho Eskimo race,’ The 
latter statement Is, however, extremely doubtful (see Keane, 


299). 

4. Language. — The Eskimo language belongs to 
the general type of American languages usually, 
but not very accurately, ternied polysynthetio or 
incorporating. Naturally, in its long history, this 
language has split up into a number of dialect^ 
rather, it would appear, through phonetic and 
somasiological changes than through the influence 
of other tongues. 

‘The dinleotio differences aro important, although not so 
extensive ns to obscure the identity of the Eskimo languages 0 
Alaska and of Greenland. IVo even find dialcotip deviation! 
from fiord to fiord. Nowadays an East Greenlander doM not 
understand a West Greenlander until both have bwome 
accustomed to each other’s speech ; and the 
to learn tho peculiarities of tho dialect of the Bafun-iantt 
Eskimo to carry on conversation with him. The dialecw i 
western Alaska differ fundamentally from tho wecniana 
dialects, about ns much ns English (Jerman or MUt 
and French differ from each other’ (Thnlbltzer, Mandocok / 
Amer. Ind, Languages, i. 971). , . 

5. Material culture, occupations. organtMuon. 

— The Eskimos have always occupied a special pia^ 
in the study of American aboriginal tribes. Astn 
most northerly tribe in theworld, their habitatittW 
lias attracted to them more than usual attentio , 
yet it is not to this accidental fact that . 

manifested in them is duo, but rather to the t 
that ethnologists and sociologists suw in tliem wl 
appeared to be a classical example of the * 
tmn of a people to a special, unfavourable env • 
ment. Tliey have found, corresponding , 
vast, uniform, and monotonous Nature ur 
them, a remarkable uniformity in 

culture, and language of all the tribes s^ttered over 
the enormous area of the Arctic archipelago 
the mainland ; they have discovered in tl 
genious devices for catching their prey , 1 
specialized kayak, in tho snow houses, a 
the sledge with tho dogs trained j"® 

convincing proof that here was a perfect a p 
tion of man to his environment. 
deed, be no doubt that in the domain pf ^ . 
culture tho adaptation of man to his e 
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ment is remarlcable, especially if we regard it from 
a broad point of view. But even here, as soon as 
we look at details, the adaptation does not appear 
so perfect, and the play of individual variation 
and the conservative force of customs, in no way 
connected uuth the adaptation of man to any 
special environment, are apparent at every point. 
What relation is there between adaptation to en- 
vironment and the religious custom which compels 
a man to destroy all that he owns, objects whose 
loss, in winter, for instance, might mean starvation 
and death, if his father dies m the house where 
they are deposited? What_ is unquestionably 
true is that the special climatic conditions of the 
Eskimo habitat demanded, perhaps, more than a 
‘ working adaptation ’ to environment ; but when 
this was once secured — and it was secured long 
ago — it permitted the play of forces that in tliem- 
selves had no relation to the problem of adapta- 
tion, but were the direct result of the individual 
and social cultural potentialities^ of the Eskimos, 
no matter what part the physical environment 
may have playea in shaping and upbuilding 
them. 

The material culture of the Eskimos has been 
described many times, so that it will here be 
sullicient to quote the admirable summary of Rink, 
in his introduction to his Tales and TraditioTis of 
the Eskimo (London, 1875) : 

The Eskimo are entirely dependent upon seals and cetaceoiie 
animals for food, and the peculiar hunting contrivances used in 
eecuring them are the following : (1) kayaks, boats which 
consist of a framework of wood joined together principally by 
strings, and provided with a cover of skins impenetrable to the 
water. (2) The adjustment of tlie kayak itself and the kayak- 
covering, with a view to provide on entire shelter tor the 
kayaker or seal-hunter, with exception only of the face, to 
protect him against the water. Only a small number of 
Eskimos have kayaks fitted for more than a single man ; and 
still more exceptionally, in the farthest north, some are found 
who hove no kayak at all, because the sea is almost continually 
frozen. (8) Adaptation of a bladder filled with air to the 
harpoons or javelins, in order, by retarding the animals, to 
prevent them from escaping after being struck, and to prevent 
the harpoon from sinking should the hunter miss his aim (cf. 
Mason, ifep. U.S. Nat. Jtus., 1900 [Washington, 19021, p. 236 ff.). 
(4) The ingenious way in which the points of the weapons and 
of the spears with which the animals are finally killed arc 
fitted into the shaft, so that, having penetrated the skin of the 
animal, the point is bent out of the shaft, which is either 
entirely loosened while only the point with the line and the 
bladder remains attached to the animal, or keeps hanging to 
the point. Without this precaution, the animal in its struggle 
would break the shaft or make the barb slip out of its body 
again, (fi) The sledge with the dogs trained for drawing it 
(cf. Mason, tj. 1894 [Washington, 189UJ, p. 552 ff.). 

It should also be noted that, besides bows made 
of drift-wood and strengthened with sinew (see 
Murdoch, ESI, 1883-84, ii. 307 ff.), the Eskimos 
are acquainted with a number of forms of the trap, 
including cage-, door-, and pit-traps, and dead falls 
for foxes, etc., ivhalebone nooses for waterfowl, and 
nets of sinew, rawhide, or baleen for iish (Mason, 
ESI, 1901, p, 467 ff.). Nor would any account of 
the material culture of the Eskimos be complete 
without some allusion to their lamps, made chiefly 
of soapstone (or some other sort of stone), less 
usually of earthenware, clay, bone, or wood. The 
Eskimos were the only Americans who possessed 
the lamp, and with them it assumes the duties not 
merely of illumination, but also of the cooking 
stove, besides heating the igloos, melting water, 
drying clothing, bending wood, and the like. 
Each nouse-wife possesses her own lamp, and ‘a 
woman without a lamp ’ is an Eskimo synonym for 
the most wretched and destitute of beings. It 
has even been suggested that the architecture of 
the Eskimo igloo has been influenced by the use of 
the lamp (see on the whole subject. Hough, ‘The 
Lamp of the Eskimo,’ Eep. U.S. Nat, Mvs,, 1896 
[Washington, 1S98J, pp. 1025-1056). 

There are two general t 3 >-pes of habitation, the 
summer and the winter type, of which the latter 
contains a number of subdivisions that serve as 


rooms. In summer, when travelling, the Esldmos 
occupy tents of deer- or seal-skins stretched across 
poles. The winter houses are varied in structure. 
They are generally built of stones and turf, the 
roof-spars and the pillars which support the_ middle 
of the roof being of wood. Only the Eskimos of 
the middle regions have vaults of snow for their 
habitations, whilst the western Eskimos build 
their houses chiefly of planks covered on the out- 
side with green turf. Some of the far northern 
divisions are obliged to use bones or stone instead 
of wood (cf. also EEE i. 684*“), 

The normal occupations of the men are hunting 
and fishing and the care and manufacture of their 
hunting gear, especially the kayak ; the women 
are busied with the usual household tasks ; the 
duty of skin-dressing devolves among some tribes 
on the men, and among others on the women. The 
clothing is of skins, with little variation for the 
two sexes. Personal adornment is rare, although 
in most tribes the women tatu their faces, and 
some of the Alaskan tribes wear small labrets 
under the corners of their mouths. 

The social organization is extremely loose, the 
village being the largest unit. There is no real 
chief, although there is in each settlement some 
advisory head, who has, however, no power to 
enforce his opinion. 

The standard of sexual morality is low, except 
where Christianity prevails ; but, on the other 
hand, the Eskimos are peaceable, honest, truth- 
ful, and faitliful ; they are, moreover, generous 
and hospitable, kind to the stranger, the infirm, 
and the aged, cheerful and light-hearted. They are 
fond of singing and of music, although, except 
where they have come into contact with the whites, 
their sole musical instrument is a sort of little 
tambourine made of membrane stretched over 
an oval frame. They are also exceedingly fond of 
games. 

The Eskimo games are described and discussed by Culin (S4 
itBEII' (1907]). They are: ball juggling (p. 712), buzz (751 f.), 
cat’s cradle (767 I.), dice (102 0.), football (699 11.), hoop-and-pole 
(472 II.), ring-and-pin (544 ff.), tops (736 ff.)— these common to 
all. The Labrador Eskimos alone have the hand game, the 
object of which is to guess, like our * hot and cold,' what 
object is concealed in the hand (283); peculiar to the Central 
Eskimos are ball-tossing (709), running after hoops on the ice 
(783), playing sealing (783), and a sort of roulette (783) ; and to 
the Western Eskimos arrow-tossing (380 ff.), hand-and-foot ball 
(706 1.), jackstraws (729 f.), quoits (723 f.), running races (805), 
and shinny (629). 

The Esldmos, as is well Icnotvn, are masters 
of realistic design on bone, one specimen, for 
instance, given by Deniker (Eaces of Man, p. 138) 
from Alaska being a series of 12 figures on an 
ivory whip, recording the fact that the owner 
paddled to an island with a single hut, where he 
slept one night, then went to another inhabited 
island and there spent two nights, and, after seal- 
ing and hunting with a bow, paddled back with a 
comrade to his own hut. 

6. Religion. — Until the publication of Knud 
Rasmussen’s People of the Polar North (Lond. 1908), 
Eskimo mythology occupied a peculiar place in the 
religious systems of the American aborigines, in 
that it was supposed to deal exclusively \vith 
human heroes and human aetivities. Indeed, it 
might be said that the ‘ myth ’ had been almost 
entirely displaced by the ‘ tale,’ the latter connot- 
ing any plot that, from the Eskimo point of view, 
falls within the domain of earthly happenings, 
while ‘ myth ’ stands for a plot that does not. It 
was believed, previous to Rasmussen’s work, that 
the animal played no part whatever in Eskimo 
mythology, and it assuredly does not do so in the 
areas not described by him ; yet there can be no 
doubt that for the northern areas, with which the 
first part of his book deals, animal myths are 
found ; and this fact lifts Eskimo mythology out 
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of the position which it had long occupied in 
relation to the mythologies of otlier American 
tribes. 

It is extremely difficult to describe oven the 
essentials of Eskimo religious belief in the present 
state of our knowledge ; for, with the exception of 
Kink, Boas, and Rasmussen, no observers have spent 
enough time among any given band really to get 
at the bottom of their religious system — or lack of 
it. Kink W’as under the disadvantage of having to 
rely on interpreters all the time and of not getting 
his material from texts ; and this, combined with 
his tendency towards over-systematization, renders 
his accounts of Eskimo religious beliefs unsatis- 
factory in many respects. Rasmussen, on the 
other hand, although he obtained everything from 
texts and approached his subject wuth the utmost 
sympathy, suflers at times from the tendency to 
look at Jiis subject too exclusively from the literary 
point of view, and from his failure to differentiate 
clearly between the esoteric point of view, as em- 
bodied by the shamans, and the exoteric, as 
represented by the laymen. 

Briefly put, the Eskimos believe in spirits in- 
habiting both animals and what we should term 
inanimate objects. Their chief ‘deity’ is called 
TorTiassiik, and he rules over all the helping and 
guardian spirits, or tornat, of all of whom ho 
disposes at will. His figure and power are not, 
however, definitely marked. The chief deity in 
connexion wth the food supply is an old woman 
who resides in the ocean, ana is called Sedna among 
the Central Eskimos, anA Arnahtiafjsak among the 
other divisions. She causes storms or withholds 
seals or other marine animals, if any of her tabus 
are infringed, her power over these animals arising 
from the fact that they are sections of her fingers 
out off by her father at the time when she first 
took up her abode in the sea. It is the chief 
duty of the shaman, or angakok, to discover who 
has infringed the tabus and thus brought doum 
the wrath of the supernatural beings ; and it is 
likeudse his duty to compel the offender to make 
atonement Iw public confession to him. Among 
the Central Eskimos it is believed that two spirits 
reside in a man’s body, one of whom stays with it 
when it dies and may temporarily enter the body 
of some child, who is then named after the de- 
parted ; while the other goes to one of the several 
lands of the souls, some of which lie above, and 
some below, the surface of the earth. 

According to the statements of Rink, the -whole 
visible world is ruled by supernatural powers, each 
of whom holds sway Arithin certain limits, and is 
called intia (‘ man,’ ‘ owner’). 

‘ strictly speaking:, scarcely any object existing either in a 
physical or spiritual point of view may not be conceived to 
have its in\M. Generally speaking, however, the notion of an 
inua is limited to a locality, or to the human qualities and 
passions, e.g. the inua of certain mountains or lakes, of 
strength, of eating,’ etc. 

Perhaps the best idea of Eskimo religious beliefs 
can be obtained from Rasmussen’s Avork mentioned 
above, 

•We do not all understand the hidden things,’ one old man 
told him, ‘but we believe the people who say they do. AVe 
believe our angakok, and we believe them because we . , . do not 
want to expose ourselves to the danger of famine and starva- 
tion. We believe, in order to make our lives and our food 
secure. If we did not believe the magicians, the animals wo 
hunt would make themselves invisible to_ us ; if we did not 
follow their advice, we should fall ill and die. . . . AVe observe 
our old customs, in order to hold the world up, for the powers 
must not be offended. ... AVe are afraid of the great Evil. 
Hen are so helpless in the face of Illness. The people here do 

E enanoe, because the dead are strong in their vital sap, and 
oundless in their might ' (p. 123 f.). 

Here is a magician’s description of how he obtained his 

E ower : ‘ I wanted to become a magician, and went up to the 
ills and slept up there. There I saw two hill-spirits as tall as 
a tent. They sang drum-songs. I kept silent. I was ashamed. 
The day after I went home and I was a little of a magician ; but 
to the many I said nothing of it, lor I was still very little of a 


marician. pother time I started for the hill and lay doira 
m Bleep, and, as 1 lay, I heard again the song of the hilbspiriS 
speak to me, and asked me for a 1^ 
wood, A^cn I returned men, I still did not speak about it 

The third time I sw 

the hill-spirlts it was In my own house, and a great doe wu 
running after them ; it, too, became my helping snirit. ft 
only when many people fell sick that I revealed mj-self sat 
magician, , . , My helping spirits know my thoughts and my 
will, and they help me when I give commands. Once I was very 
ill, and then I lost a great deal of my magic power. My heli 
ing spinta began to despise me. Now I am again a great 
magician. Even my wife can hear the spirits when they come 
to me, and 1 know when people are going to fall ill, and I know 
when they can recover* (cl, ilasmossen, p. 147 !.). 
Rasmussen himself thus sums up their religion : 

‘Their religious opinions do not lead them to any sort of 
worship of the supernatural, but consist— if they are to be 
formulated In a creed — of a list of commandments and rules 
of conduct controlling their relations with unknown forces 
hostile to man ’ (p. 126). ‘ Their religion does not centre round 
any divinity who is worshipped, but vents itself in a belief 
In evil, in o dim perception of certain mystical powers who 
are cosily offended and whose anger is dangerous. Man would 
bo overwhelmed by the consideration he has to pay to the 
forces of Noture and by the rules governing his relations with 
these tomes, were It sot that be has the power, by toretboaght, 
to bo the stronger, and, despite all, to control dangers. And 
this he docs by himself taking the dreaded forces into his 
service. For the magicians, who are the leaders of the people, 
can, by their arts and skill, make the powers who are masters 
of life and death subject to them, not by prayer but by 
command. . . . Every man is at bis birth endowed with a 
certain supply of vital force which is to be used up on earth. 
AVhen this supply is exhausted, the person grows old and, by 
death, passes over into another existence. In such a case no 
magician endeavours to retain life in the invalid, for he is “worn 
out," and it Is better that he should die ‘ (p. 126 f.). 

Erom these beliefs those of tho Eskimos of Am- 
massalik Fiord, East Greenland, differ in some 
noteworthy regards, as is detailed by Thalbitzer 
(‘The Heathen Priests of East Greenland,' in JTPT. 
Intertiat. Avierikani^ten-Kongress, Vienna, 1910, 
ii. 447-464) ; 

'Tlic Eskimo religion knows two supreme dirinities: the 
moon, Aningdhk, which is regarded as a man, a hunter, who 
catches sea-animals, who has bis house, his hunting CTounds, 
and hjs Implements of the chase in the sky ; and the old name- 
less woman of the sea (tlie Sedna or Amaknagsak of the other 
Eskimos], whoso house lies far away at tlic bottom of the ocean, 
and who rules over the marine seals, whales, and polar beaw. 
Finall.V, the people of Ammassalik speak of a third power in 
tho sky, an old woman o! the name of Atiak, who proourM 
rain by shaking a skin drenched in urine down upon the earth, 
so that a shower of drops is sprinkled upon it’ _ Besides the 
a7igakoks, the Greenland Eskimos haAO an inferior and less 
esteemed class of shamans, the qilalik, the most of whom are 
W'omcn. The mystic language in which the angalok holM con- 
verse with the spirits is ‘ not sheer abracadabra, but obwiete 
or metaphorically used Eskimo words, a kind of inherited art 
language, which contributes in a high degree to the solemn ana 
mystical character of the spiritual gathering. The religious 
forms or expressions themselves are made no secret of: only 
the way in which the disciple receives his training is wrap^ 
in niysteiy'.’ During his questioning of thesplriw, the soul oi 
the angakok is believed to sink below the earth (or 
to go to the moon), his body being meanwhile occupied by nis 
taartaat (apparentlj- ‘successor’). He is aided by his spirit 
monsters, or the manlike animals belonging to the Morea rituai, 
which enter the hut while the angakoltssou] is still in his 
these being Timerstet, living in the interior of the country, 
Eajuatsaat, dwelling under the ground close to mens nuw, 
and Jnnertxwin, living on the beach under the rocks ol m 
const. Besides these there comes from the sea the consult™ 
one,’ Aperqxt, who serves ns the intermediary bstween t 
angakok and Toomartik, a sen-nionster "'hioh guides mm 
the woman of the sea, and informs the Apermt (who tnw 
the angakok) ns to what souls have abandoned the sick man 
whose behalf the consultation is made, and where they may 
found : whereupon the attendant spirits are riwmo 

bring back the deserting souls. ‘For, according ^ 
notions, all disease is nothing but loss of a soul; m every p 
of the human body (particularly in every Joint, as, forinsw > 
in each finger-joint) there resides a little soul, and, if a pa 
the man’s body is sick, it is because the little 
doned that part. In most cases the loss of the j,,,? j:,. 
as due to one of the following causes: *hat 

posed persons have driven it out by means of j’ , . 
higher powers, the moon, lor instance, have removea 
punishment for men’s sins (some sacrilege, breach 

There can be no doubt that the native 
of the Eskimos is gradually becoming extinct, 
in Western Greenland (as also in East Gi’ce . ' 
the Danish missionaries have 
guished it. The same thing is true of 
where MoraArian missionaries have long ov 
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active ; and in Ainaka the Enssians have laboured 
for more than a century, with good success, for 
the Christianization of the Eskimos, their work 
being assisted by missionaries of other communions. 
Among the central groups, on the other hand, the 
native religion has remained practically untouched 
by missionary endeavour. 

Taken all in all, Eskimo culture, despite a re- 
markable specialization in certain aspects of 
material civilization, shows sufficient fundamental 
similarities in all other aspects to warrant its 
inclusion in the cultural areas of North America. 

Literature.— The older records ore summarized In Waltz, 
Anthropol. der jS'aturvdtker, Leipzig, 1S62, Hi. 30011. Besides 
the works mentioned in the text, reference should be made to 
Boas, ‘Central Eskimo' (5 JIBEH’ C18S3B, and ‘Eskimo of 
BsHin L»nd and Hudson Boy’ (Bull. Amer. llui. Eat. Ilist. 
XV. pU I. (19011); Dali, ‘Tribes of the Extreme Northwest' 
(Contrib, to N. Amer. Ethnol. i. [1877]) ; Nelson, ‘ Eskimo obout 
Bering Strait’ (18 RBEW, pt. L [1899]) ; Murdoch, ‘Ethnolog. 
Ecsults of the Point Borrow Expedition’ (9 BBEir (18921); 
Kroeber, ‘ Eskimo of Smith Sound ’ (Bull. Amer. ilus. Eat. 
Silt. lii. (18991): Turner, ‘Ethnol. at the Ungava District’ 
(11 BBEtr (18011): Holm, ‘EthnologiskSklzzen of Angamagsa- 
likeme’ (iltddeUlser om Oronland, x. (1637]): Rink, ‘Eskimo 
Tribes’ (ib. li. [1887]); Nansen, Btkimo Life\ London, 1804 ; 
Bolies, ‘Cot. of Eskimo Collection* (Bep. U.S. Eat. ilus., 
1887) ; Pilling, ‘ Bibliog. of the Eskimo Language ’ (1 Bull. BE 
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6C91f. ; D. MacRitchle, ‘Eskimos of Davis Straits in 1656’ 
(Scottish Geographical llagazine, xxvili. (1912] 281-294. 

Paul Eadin aud Louis H. Gray. 
ESSENCE, — ^All human striving seeks the 
essential. Cognitive energy, from its lirst instinct- 
ive stirrings to its most higlily developed and 
clearly conscious forms, is a process of selection 
impelled by deep-lying vital necessities. The 
senses are organs of selection, reacting character- 
istically upon the multitudinous stimuli of the 
physical world. On the selected material they 
present, the mind carries out a furtlier process of 
sifting and combination, in accordance with its 
immanent norms and ends. The whole discriminat- 
ive and elaborative activity is vital self-expression 
of the mind. In biological terms, cognition may 
be described as a mode of the mind’s vital adjust- 
ment to environment — an adjustment which utters 
the nature and at the same time subserves the 
realization and conservation of the self. In other 
words, cognition so far satisfies the primal need of 
personal life, namely, to assert and maintain itself 
(cf. art. Epistejioloov). Thus, thinking and 
human activity in general are purposive through 
and through. Behind it all is tlie will to live, to 
be a self. In illustration, it may be pointed out 
that the very ideas of truth and reality are possible 
only in relation to an interest or purpose. Apart 
from an informing aim to attain the true or to 
grasp the real, thinking or intellection could have 
no intelligible relation to truth or reality. 

As stout puts It (in Personal Idealism, ed. Sturt, 1902, p. 10). 
‘a person cannot be right or wrong without reference to some 
Interest or purrose/ Similarlyt Koyce asserts that an Idea 
appears in consciousness as having the Bignificance of an act of 
will, and that the inner purpose ia the primary* and essential 
feature of an Idea (TAe IFcr/d and the Individual^ let ser., 
Kow York, 1000, Introd.* passim). 

Thus, the objective world furnishes the occasion 
and material for the progressive self-fulfilment of 
the Ego ; or, to put it otherwise, it is the correlate 
of man’s self-actirity ; and tlie essential is wliat is 
specially relevant to a particular interest or pur- 
pose of the mind at work on the organization of 
experience. 

' The essence o( a Ihin^ Is that one of its properties which is 
so important for my interests that in comp»rison with it i nmy 
neglect the rest’ (W. James, Text-Book of Psychology, 1892, 
r. 357). Or, 'it is merely such aspects of the whole be- 
bariour ot the thing ns are selected from among the rest, by 
mson either of their relative permanence or of their Import- 
“aoe for our purposes’ (F. Cf. S. Sctiiller, Humanism, 1903, 
p. ~^), 

This fairly represents our ordinary work-a-day 
attitude towards things. It doe.s not follow, how- 


ever, that the things of sense-experience are absol- 
utely plastic material. On the contrary, tliey 
exercise a certain control. They maj' be variously 
conceived, but mi.sconception is checked by its 
discovered unworkableness. In our practical inter- 
course with things we have to reckon with certain 
invariable modes of action and reaction ; and these 
constitute for us their essential characteristics or 
nature (cf, G. Jacobi, Pragmatismtis, 1909, p. 33). 
Science represents a systematized and critical form 
of tlie common-sense view of the world. Armed 
with its weapons of precision, it stands for en- 
hanced mastery over Nature, for enlarged human 
efficiency. It is this quality of exactitude, ex- 
pressed in measurement, that distinguishes scientific 
procedure most sharply from the rough and ready 
methods of common sense. The constant endeav- 
our to attain the maximum of accuracy, order, con- 
nexion, consistency, and completeness in thedifierent 
provinces of knowledge makes science necessarily 
critical of the looseness and incoherence of ordinary 
thinking, and is apt to beget the impression that 
tlie scientific attitude is antithetic to that of the 
practical man (see, e.g., J. Arthur Thomson, Introd. 
to Science, London, 1911, p. 38 f.). Nevertheless, 
in spite of the undeniable contrast, science may 
best be described as a critical development of 
common sense. The further organization of ex- 
perience is due to the working of the same organic 
impulse of self-realization, witli its inherent select- 
ive interests, whicli makes tlie syntliesis of know- 
ledge possible at all. It is very generally recog- 
nized tliat at all events tlie pliysical and natural 
sciences aim at ‘ the description of events by the 
aid of the fewest and simplest general formulas’ 
(ib. p. 47) ; they limit themselves to descriptive 
formulation in contradistinction to explanatory 
interpretation. 

This phenomenalism of method is self-imposed in 
the interests of the special disciplines and of 
science as a whole. In order to deal with the facts 
of experience in their immeasurable complexity, 
certain aspects must be mentally isolated and 
fixated, and the whole body of relative data envis- 
aged from tliis point of view. Thus, the particular 
sciences carry through methodically the abstraction 
which is the other side of all intellectual con- 
centration. They are methods of intellectually 
attacking and mastering an otherwise unmanage- 
able moss of experiential material. The same 
group of facts may be worked over by many 
sciences from their own distinctive view-points, 
yielding to each its special concepts, classification, 
and laws. Merz, in his monumental History of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
(1896-1903), regards the various lines of scientific 
advance as characteristic modes of viewing Nature, 
and classifies them accordingly as the astronomical, 
the atomic, the mechanical or kinetic, the physical, 
the morphological, the genetic, the vitalistic, tlie 
psycho-pliysicm, and the statistical views of 
Nature. 

Clearly, then, it is not the business of the sciences 
to determine the real essence of their subject- 
matter. The very notion lies outside tlieir pur- 
view. For that reason it is grossl5’ fallacious to 
consipie this methodological ignorance as meta- 
physical negation. It is impossible to negate what 
IS not considered ; it is impossible to answer a 
question which is never raised. Empirical science 
is no more anti-metaphysical because it ignores 
the metaphysical tlian geometry is anti-biological 
because it does not concern iteelf with the phe- 
nomena of life. On the otlier hand, the empirical 
sciences contribute x-alnable and indispen.’-able 
material for tlie solution of the strictly philo- 
sophic.al problems. 

Science does not, in point of fact, satisfy the 
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irrepressible demand for real explanation, A pure 
scientist has never lived. Philosophy recognizes 
that the questions regarding ultimate explanations 
and meanings, final causes, and eternal values 
must be faced. It recognizes, further, the inherent 
limitations and instrumental character of scientific 
method, and perceives that it is but a partial ex- 
pression and satisfaction of the cognitive impulse, 
and but one phase in the total life of the human 
spirit. Philosophy represents a resolute endeavour 
after completeness in thought. It seeks to take 
cognizance of all the facts and factors that enter 
into human experience, and hence does not limit 
itself to facts amenable to ordinary scientific treat- 
ment, or assume as ultimate and finally valid the 
working principles and underlying assumptions of 
the sciences. The particular sciences and science 
as a whole form part of its total datum, which 
embraces the whole range of human culture, both 
as result and as process. This huge aggregate 
— as it at first sight appears — must somehow be 
conceived as a whole, and to this end the facts 
must be CTaded according to their causative effici- 
ency ana explanatory value. The result is an 
ultimate synthesis, on the basis of a thorough- 
going resolution, of the phenomenal complex into 
its constituent factors and ends. Not, of course, 
that the philosopher is bound to consider his view 
of the world as an adequate intellectual formula- 
tion of ultimate reality; the fact that the life 
which energizes in the thinker is in continuous 
movement and development should be enough to 
hold him back from the presumption of absolutist 
gnosticism. Yet this admission does not carry 
with it adhesion to relativism. The philosopher 
cannot help believing that, though ne has not 
grasped and cannot grasp the whole truth, he has, 
nevertheless, reached essential tnith, that per- 
manent validity attaches to the substance at least 
of his central affirmations, and that his efforts will 
make for a fuller apprehension of the truth by 
future generations. To claim less than this would 
mean an intellectual self-renunciation tantamount 
to suicide. In its metaphysical insistence philo- 
sophy expresses the outreaching in one direction 
of the spiritual life — a reality wider and de^er 
than mere thought — towards self-fulfilment. The 
essential is an ideal to be realized ; it is also a 
substantial reality, impelling and attractive ; or 
it would not be sought. Only that which is in 
some sort our own moves us. Essence in its large 
signification is the all-comprehensive problem of 
humanity, alike theoretical and practical. Its 
solution will not be furnished by the subtlest re- 
flexions of the theoretical reason, but by the 
forward movement of life as a whole, by the active 
realization and explication of a truth of humanity 
which is vastly more than any theory (see R. 
Eucken, Geistige Strbmungen d, Gegenwart,* 1909, 
p. 36 f.). The problems are internal and vital, and 
are progressively resolved by the self-unfolding of 
the vital process, which they have challenged and 
stimulated. 

See also artt. Accident, Being, Epistemology, 
Ontology, Philosophy, Substance, 

LrrriiAiimR. — On the part the term and concept have played 
In the history of philosophy, see Eisler, WSrterlmch dir ■phuos. 
Begrifft\ 1904, art. ‘Wesen.’ For Greek philosophy, gee the 
Histories of Philosophy by Zeller, Erdmann, and Uberwea- 
Heinze. Good accounts of Scholastic usage are gdven in T, 
Harper, The Metaphysics of the ScAooZ, 1879-84, vol. i. bfc. ii,, 
and the English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy, Stonyhuret 
series, esp. those on Logic (Clarke), First Principles (John 
Bickaby), General Metaphysics (do.). For modern times, 
besides the works already referred to, the following may be 
consulted: X^ocke. Essay on Human Understanding, Xik.SW.', 
J, McCosh, Intuitions of the Mind, 1800; A. Bain, Mental 
and Moral Science^, 1884 ; J. F. Ferrier, Institutes of Meta- 
physic, 1854, p. 249 f. ; Hegel, Eneyklopadi^ 1846, ‘Lchre vom 
Wesen' (cf. W. Wallace, Oogtc of IlepeP, 1894, p, 177f.); 
Lotze, Metaphysics, Bag. tr. 1884, passim, and Microeosmus, 


Eng. tr. 1^5, iml. Ii. bk. ix. ; B, P. Bowne. Metavhviie, 
1882, ch. ii.; G. T, Ladd, Theory of lieality. ism- w’ 
Windelband, Hist, of Philos., 1893. A novel and strikinrir 
suggestive development of the idea of essence la given b» 
R. Eucken, in his philosophy of the Spiritual Life set forth in 
many vols., e.g. Grundlinien einer neuen Ubensanschauunc 
1007, pp. 174 f. and 250 f. (cf. J. Goldstein, IVandfimpen in der 
Philosophic der Gegenwart, 1911). A lucid discussion of real 
kinds or ‘essence’ is given by Mellone, Introd. Text-Booket 
Logici, 1906. \y'_ DunloP. 

ESSENES. — The Epulones of Artemis at 
Ephesus were called ‘Essenes’ (Paus. viij. 13, l; 
Tobs rg ’Apri/iidi laniropas rg ’Eipeolg. yiyo/iivovs, 
KaXovfiivovs Sk inrh r&v voXirwv ’Baagyas), or 'king 
bees’; but the name is specially applied to a 
remarkable pre-Christian order of Jewish monks, 
whom Josephus oalls ’Ea-ogvol or ’Etraatol. Pliflo 
adheres to the latter name, which, as more Semitic, 
was probably the original formation of their title, 
I. Sources of information. — Neither the Bible 
nor the Rabbinical literature mentions the Essenes, 
but their mode of life is described by (a) Jewish, 
(b) Christian, and (c) pagan writers, 

(a) Philo and Josephus devote unusual attention 
to their customs ; and as the former was a con- 
temporary, while the latter spent three years in 
their neighbourhood and had other opportunities 
of gaining acquaintance with individual Essenes, 
the narratives of both ivriters, althougli liable to 

? [ualifying criticism on the score or tendency, 
umish indispensable materials for an estimate of 
the order. 

(i.) Two Philonic statements are extant. The 
first and longer occurs in the treatise. Quod omnis 
probus liber (§§ 12-13), a youthful work, perhaps 
written when Philo was studying in Alexandria, 
He has just been proving that the world is not 
wholly destitute of virtuous people ; after pointing 
to the Persian Magi and the Indian gymnosopiiiste, 
ho proceeds to quote a salient example from his 
own countiymen ; 

812. 'Nor arc Palestine andl Syria barren of moral «• 
ccllence (icoAoicayaei'a)— countries inhabited by a large portion 
of that most populous race, the Jews. There are among tnein 
people called Essenes, numbering over 4000, and in myjuog- 
ment so called from their piety (oo-irfnjrof) — though the deriva- 
tion is not strictly Greek — since they are pre-eminently wor- 
shipping servants of God(9epajrwTa"i 0eov); they do notsacruic* 
animals, but study to keep their minds in a saintly >7*™* 
(UptmptneU). In the first place, they reside In villages, shunnl^ 
torvn-iife on account of the lawless manners of townsfollc, tine* 
they are well aware that such associations are m able to in- 
fect their souls with incurable disorder as tainted air is to 
infect their bodies with deadly disease. Some of them till ine 
ground. Others practise such arts and crafts as are conwnani 
(avyepyartSes) with peace, and thereby benefit thenwlves and 
their neighbours. They do not treasure up silver and gold, nor 
do they acquire large tracts of land in an eager ‘"j 

come, but only make provision for the absolute , 

life. They are almost the only people who 
money and possessions, by use and wont rather than oy a y 
lack of prosperity ; yet they are erieemed wealthj^ for tn y 
consider that to ie frugal and contented Is, as Inde^it , 
ample abundance. You would not discover among tnm j 
maker of arrows, spears, swords, helmets, ,1,1 

any maker of arms or war-engines, any Lwch 

slightest with military avocations o® S-taliv 

during peace, slip easily over into mischief : Z 

ignorant of trade and commerce 
they do, all inducements to covetous gain,* 
slave among them ; all are free and exchange kind om ^ 
each other. They condemn the imsition ", -i-m ft 

unjust, being a breach of equality, but »u 

violates the order of Mother Nature, which 8^^®*^ nominal, 
alike and rears them as genuine idaihlp 

whereas crafty covetousness disorganizes 
by its desire to outshine others, it engenders bostihty insceaa o 
affection, and enmity instead of friendship. ord- 

Logic is a department of philosophy J? . nhl'sical 
catchers, as unnecessary for the "(j'f^nd^^tbey 

science they regard as too lofty for human nature, — 


churer, omitting *«, confines the 
. They were, a! anv rate, ta Asia 

No trace of Essenic propaganda is to be louna 

ippolytus (Heer. lx. 21) ad^ ttat f?®*.^^d*lo use 
ous objection to Idolatry so far toat statue* 

. and eVen to enter cities in case they p**sed below 
i gate (cf, EIIB iv. 849). 
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leave that to hlph-flying theorists,! caceptas It includes thestudy 
of God’s existence and the formation of the universe. It w 
Ethics to whioli they devote all their strength, under the guid- 
ance of their ancestral laws, which no human soul could have 
devised apart from Divine inspiration. In these laws they are 
instructed, particularly on the seventh day, as well ns at other 
times. For the seventh day is held sacred ; on it they cease all 
work,5 and repair to sacred places called sjmngogues,^ where 
they sit arranged according to age— the young helow the older 
persons — and listen with due oraer and attention. One reads 
aloud the sacred books, whereupon anotfier of their most ex- 
perienced members comes forward to explain whatever is not 
clear ; for the greater part of their lore is conveyed figuratively * 
(!ia o-uypokui') after their time-honoured fashion. They are 
taught piety, holiness, Justice, the management of affairs 
(o’nteeoguiv), citizenship, the knowledge of what is truly good or 
bad or indifferent, how to choose the right and how to shun the 
contrary ; and in all this they employ three rules and standards, 
namely, the love of God, the love of virtue, and the love of 
man. Thus they furnish thousands of examples of the mean- 
ing of love to God, by a close and continuous purity maintained 
throughout life, by abstinence from oaths and falsehood, and 
by regarding the Deitj" as the cause of all good but of no evil. 
As for the love of virtue, they point us to freedom from the 
love of money (a(^tAoypiiparov),0 fame, and pleasure, to self- 
control, to endurance, and also to contentment (oKiyoStiau), 
simplicity, good humour, modesty, regard for the laws, firmness 
of Varactor, and such-like qualities. As for the love of man, 
they give proofs of goodwill, impartiality, and an indeseribable 
bond of fellowship. About this last it will not be amiss to say 
a few words. First of ail, no one has a house of fiis own, which 
does not belong to all ; in addition to residing together in com- 
panies, they keep open house lor associates who arrive from 
other quarters. Then, they have a common treasury, and share 
all expenses ; they also share their clothes, and their meals are 
common, as they mess together. Among no other people would 
you find that community of residence, life, and food is more of 
a reality. This is perhaps only natural, lor they put their daily 
wage into a common fund, instead of keeping it for themselves, 
and thus provide lor any who want help. Their sick members 
arc not neglected because they can contribute nothing, for their 
ample funds enable them to make lavish provision for all such. 
Their seniors arc treated with respect and honour and attention, 
ns parents are by their own children ; their old age is cherished 
bountifully by the toil and endless thought of the younger 
members. 

513. Such are the masters of virtue (aWiprot aprr^t) turned 
out by a philosophic system which has nothing to do with re- 
search into Greek terms, but which essays to train them by 
means of laudable actions as the basis of a freedom which is not 
to be subdued. Here is a proof of this. From time to time 
their country has been seized by many rulers, men of varied 
characters and aims ; some of them have tried unceasingly to 
outdo wild beasts in their ferocity, exhausting every form of 
eavagery, massacring hordes of their subjects, and even cutting 
them up limb from limb when they were alive, like very 
butchers, until at last they suffered the same doom at the 
hands of the Justice which supervises human life. Others put 
their frenzy into a fresh form ol malice ; unspeakably venomous 
was their device. Their words were smooth, but the gentle 
tones they adopted only reve.alcd their bitterness of mind; they 
wouid fawn upon men like treacherous dogs, and yet prove the 
authors ol fatal evils. They have left monuments of their 
impiety and hatred of men in the ever-memor.ahle disasters 
Buffcrini by their victims in the cities. Yet none of these blood- 
thirsty creatures, none of these treacherous and cunning tv-rants, 
was able to lay any charge against the company ol the Essenes, 
or " holy men " (y oeiW). Their moral excellence triumphed, 
and everybody treated them as independent and free by nature, 
praising their common meals and their indescribable good- 
fellowship— the clearest proof of a life which is perfect and 
exceedingly happw’ 

The second Philonic passage is from the anther’s 
lost Ajioloffy jfor the Jews {vn’^p'lovSalui’ dirohoyla), 
excerpted in Eus. JPreev. Ev. viii. 11 (ed. E. H. 
Gifford, 1903) : 

•Our lawgiver has trained to community of living many 
thousands of disciples, who are called Essenes, because of their 
holiness, I believe. They- dn ell in many cities of Judrca and 
many villages, and in large and populous societies- Their sect 
is formed not on family descent, for descent is not reckoned 
among matters of choice, but on zeal for virtue and philan- 
thrvmy. Accordingly, there is among the E^enes no mere 
child, or even a soarce-bcarded lad, or young man ; since of 
such as these the moral dispositions are unstable and apt to 
change in accordance with their impcriect age ; they are all 
full-grown men, already veiging upon old age, as being no 
longer swept away by the flood of bodily impulses, or led by 

— ' (MevfiopoXrexais) is used in a depredators- sense bv 

Tlato (firp. 4S9 C) and Lucian (Icar. 6). 

^ Hippoly-tns (l/<rr. lx. 20) adds that some stayed in bed all 
the Sabbath, to avoid the temptation ol work. 

s piettrich (Die Odm Salomos, 1911, p. 0) detects a reference 
to these places of worship in the fourth Ode of Solomon (w. 1 - 4 ; 

AO one, 0 my God, changeth thy holy place ... for thy 
sanctuary thou hast established bciote thou didst make other 
plat^ ; the older shall not be put below the younger '). 

* Ae. aUcgorically. This feature attracted' Philo. 
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their passions, but in the enjoj-ment of the genuine and only 
real liberty. 

And their mode of life is an evidence of this liberty ; none 
ventures to acquire any private property at all, no house, or 
slave,! nr farm, or cattle, or any of the other things which 
procure or minister to wealth ; but they deposit them all in 
public together, and enjoy the benefit of all in common. And 
they dwell together in one place, forming clubs and messes In 
companies ((tarn Oioo-ouv, traipiav ital tniirirma), and they pass 
their whole time in managing every kind of business for the 
common good. But different members hav-e different occupa- 
tions, to vvhich they strenuously dev-ote themselves, and toil on 
with unwearied patience, making no excuses of tnid or heat or 
any change of w-eather ; before the sun is up they turn to their 
usual employments, and hardly give up at its setting, de- 
lighting in work no less than those who are being trained in 
gymnastic contests. For, whatever occupation they follow, 
they imagine that these exercises are more beneficial to life, 
and more pleasant to soul and body, and more permanent than 
athletics, because they do not become unseasonable ns the 
vigour of the body declines. Some of them labour in the fields, 
being skilled in matters relating to sowing and tillage, and 
others are herd^en, being roasters of ail kinds ol cattle ; and 
some attend to swarms of bees. Others, again, are craftsmen 
in various arts, w-ho, in order to avoid any ol the sufferings 
which the want of the necessaries of life imposes, reject none of 
the innocent ways of gaining a livelihood. 

Of the men, then, who thus differ in occupation, every one 
on receiving his wages gives them to one person who is the 
appointed steward ; and he, on receiving them, immediateiy 
purchases the necessary provisions, and supplies abundance of 
food, and all other things of w-hich roan’s life is in need. And 
they who live together and share the same table arc content 
with the same things every day, being lovers of frugality, and 
abhorring prodigality as a disease of soul and body. Not only 
have they a common table, but also common raiment; for 
there are set out in winter thick cloaks, and in summer dieap 
tunics, BO that any one who will may easily take whichever he 
likes, since what belongs to one is considered to belong to all, 
and the property of all to be, on the other band, the property of 
each one. 

Moreover, if any of them should fall sick, he is medically 
treated outof the common resources, and attended by the care 
and concern of nil. And so the old men, even it they happen to 
be childless, are wont to end their lile in a very happy and 
bright old age, inasmuch as they are blest with sons both manj- 
and good, being held worthy ol attention and honour by so 
many, w-ho from free good will rather than from any bond of 
natural birth leel it right to cherish them. 

Further, then, os they saw- with keen discernment the thing 
which alone, or roost of all, was likely to dissolve their com- 
munlty, they repudiated marriage and also practised con- 
tinence in an eminent degree. For no Essene takes to himselt 
a wile, because vv-om.an is immoderately selfish and jealous, and 
terribly clever in decoying a man’s moral inclinations, and 
bringing them into subjection by continual cajoleries.2 For 
when, by practising flattering speeches and the other arts, as of 
an actress on the suige, she has deluded eyes and ears, then, as 
having thoroughly deceived the serv-ants, she proceeds to cajole 
the master mind. And, should she have children, she is filled 
with pride and boldness of speech, and what she formerly used 
to faint under the disguise of irony, ail this she now speaks out 
■with greater aHdacit:ir, and shamelessly compels him to prac- 
tices, eveo’ one of which is hostile to community ol life. For 
the man who is either ensnared hy the charms of a wife, 3 or 
induced by natural affection to make bis children bis first care, 
is no longer the same towards others, hut has unconsciously 
become changed from a free man to a slave. 

So enviable, then, is the life ol these Essenes that not only 
private persons, but also great kings, are filled with admiration 
and amazement at the men, and make their venerable character 
still more venerable by marks of approbation and honour.’ 

(ii.) The principal passage in Josephus occurs in 
BJ n. viii. 2 ff. He opens by noting the reputa- 
tion of tile Essenes for moral earnestness (S Bh sal 
SoKet oeiivdrrpro. doKciy) and brotherliness (<piXi\\-i]\oi), 
in botli of ■wliich qualities^ they compare favour, 
ably vvitb tbe Pharisees and the Saddncees. 

§ 2. ‘They eschew pleasures 5 as vicious, and re^rd con. 
tinence (ev^pareKH') and mastery over the passions as virtue. 
Marriage they despise ; they select other people's children, 
when their characters are still fresh enoug:h to be indoctrinated, 
adopt them, 6 and mould them after their own tenets, since, 


1 The contoxb seems to imply that the Essenes had slaves in 
common, whereas elsewhere (see above) Philo asserts that they 
had DO shaves at all ; but the phraseology}' is loose, and the dis- 
crepancy is too slight to serve ns a ground lor suspecting the 
authenticity of either passage. 

2 P, PlooH (De Bronnen tocr onze i'enni> tan de Bssenen, 
1002, p. 96 f.) regards this misogj'nism as Eusehian rather than 
rhUonic, 

3Cf. lCo7S3, Rev li*, 

^ This comparison is upset if koI rwv aXAwv vXioy is taken 
vdth what follows (so Lat., Holwerda), instead of with what 
precedes. 

«Cf. ERE m. 272a, 486 f. 

® A »on4ewish trait (see ERE 1. 116). No Information is 
given as to how these children ^^ero procured. 
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although they do not repudiate marriage with its function of 
carrying on the race, they shun the licentiousness of women, 
and are convinced that no woman keeps faith with a man. 

§ 8. They despise wealth,! and their socialism is remarkable ; 
you cannot find any of them who has more than his fellows. 
The rule is that all who enter the sect must divide their pro- 
perty among the common body, so that there is not a trace 
among them of abject poverty or of excessive wealth ; the dis- 
tribution of every one’s possessions creates, as it were, a 
common stock for all the brotherhood. Oil they regard as 
defiling, and, if any one is involuntarily smeared, he wipes his 
body dean ; to be unanointed (avxii^iv),^ and always to wear 
white, are highly esteemed by them. They also elect managers 
of their common property, whose sole business it is to look 
after the wants of all and sundry. 

§ 4. They have no single city, but large numbers of them 
inhabit every city ; they freely put whatever they have at the 
disposal of any fellow-members who may arrive, and the latter 
enter the houses of people they have never seen before, just 
as if they were on the closest terms of intimacy. Consequently, 
although they travel armed in case of robbers, they never carry 
an^hing with them on a journey. In every city a special 
relieving officer is told off for strangers, to provide them with 
clothing and supplies. As regards their dress and person, they 
act like boys in terror of their tutors (toIi hcto. <f)o|3ou muS- 
ayayoviitvoif naiirCv). They_ never change their clothes or shoes 
till they are quite torn to pieces or worn out. They never buy 
or sell amongst themselves ; each gives what he has to any one 
who is in need (tu xp^fovri SiSovs),^ getting from him in return 
what he himself requires ; they are free to take what they want 
from any one they choose, apart from anj' question of paying 
back (ywpW rrjt avTtSdffrur). 

5 6. Yet they are peculiarly scrupulous in matters of piety. 
Before sunrise they never speak a word about profane affairs, 
but offer some ancestral prayers, as if 4 they besought the sun 
to rise. After this they are dismissed by the managers to the 
tasks in which they are respectively proficient, working assidu- 
ously till the fifth hour, when they once more gather in one 
spot, and, clothing themselves in linen veils, take a cold bath ; 6 
after this act of purification they assemble in an apartment of 
their own, from which all outsiders are excluded ; they enter 
the dining-room pure (Koflapot) as they would enter a sacred 
precinct, and take their seats quietly. Then the baker puts 
loaves before them in order (ev raf ei)i while the cook sets before 
each a plate containinp: one kind of food.s But no one is 
allowed to taste it until the priest offers a prayer, and after 
they have breakfasted [reading with Porphyry dpio-Ton-onjo-a- 
ftefoii] he prajs again. At the beginning and at the end of the 
meal they do honour to God as the supplier of life (uj xopiryof 
rijr v,l. Tpo<j)«r).7 After this thej; lay aside their gar- 
ments as sacred, and resume their tasks till evening, when they 
return home to sup in similar fashion, sitting down with any 
strangers who may be present. No brawling or uproar ever 
defiles their house ; they let every one speak in turn (iv raiei, 
as above). To outsiders, indeed, the silence of the inmates 
seems full of awe and mysteiy, but it is due to their unbroken 
sobriety, and to the fact that food and drink are measured out 
for them to satisfy their needs, and no more.® 

§ 6. IVhile in all else they not only at the bidding of the 
managers, two things are left to their oivn initiative, namely, 
succour and charity. They are free to help any deserving 
cases and to give food to the starving, but they are not allowed 
to share anything with one another except bj’ the permission of 
their superintendents. Just in the exercise of anger, they 
keep a check upon all passion ; they are champions of trust- 
worthiness (Tn'oTeui) and promoters of peace. A word of theirs 
is stronger than an oath ; they shun swearing, which they 
consider worse than perjury, since, they argue, what needs a 
Divine oath to accredit it is condemned already (ijSi} KaTt~ 
yvSia-Bai)B They also take exceptional pains to select from the 
writings of the ancients (to. tmv iroAotuv mivrayfiaTa) what 
is good for soul and body, which leads them to discover 
medicinal roots and stones which have the property of curing 
ailments (cf. ERE iv. 767). 

§ 7. If any one is eager to join their sect, he is not admitted 
at once. He is given a spud, a girdle [omitting, with Porphy^, 
TO Trpoetpijfievot^, and a white robe, and ordered to practise 
their mode of life for a whole year, remaining still an outsider. 


1 Possibly this was an anticipation of the Gnostic repugnance 
to money as part and parcel of the evil material principle. 

2 In spite of Bousset, this aversion to oil is most naturally 
taken as an ascetic trait, rather than as a note of the Essenes’ 
antipathy to the Jewish priesthood or to an oil-sacrament. 

3 Of. Lk 630 ; ct. the Pharisaic Eirqe Aiolh v. 16. 

4 The phrase (tSinrtp tAcerevovret) does not mean sun-worship 
(see on this, E. A. Abbott, Nof« on ET Criticism, 1007, pp. 
188-192) ; at most it is invocatio, not adoratio. 

® Cf. ERE iii. 489®. « Of. Lk 1042. 

1 1t is not quite clear that these meals were sacramental in 
the strict sense of the term, or equivalent to the evcriai, which 
the Essenes regarded as superior to the temple-sacrifices, 

® Jerome (adv. Jovin. if. 14) misquotes Josephus, as if he 
declared that the Essenes abstained from flesh and wine. 
Josephus merely says they ate and drank in moderation: his 
point is that their glory lay in their temperance, not in total 
abstinence. 

2 Like some of the Pharisees, they enjoyed exemption from 
the oath of loyalty, as a special mark of Herod’s favour (Ant. 
XV. X, 4). 


After thus giWng proof of his continence, he gets closer 
their way o( Hvjng, and shares their baths of purificatkin i 
though still excluded from their common fellowship Th!, 
evidence of endurance® is followed by a further period of ■arZ 
bation, lasting two years, alter which, if he seems worthv he 
is enrolled in their band. But, before touching their conmon 
food, he takes fearful oaths : first of all to be pious to the 
Deity ; then to practise justice towards men ; never to iniute 
any one either of his own accord or under compulsion • always 
to hate the wicked and to side with the just ; at all times to 
show fidelity to all men, and particularly to those in authority 
since no one acquires power apart from God ; never, if he is iii 
power himself, to vaunt his authority or to outshine his sub- 
ordinates in dress or finery ; always to love the truth and 
denounce liars ; to keep his hands clean from theft and his soul 
from unhallowed gain ; never to keep any seorel from his 
fellow-members or to betray any of their secrets to other 
people— no, not even under threats of death. He swears, more- 
over, to_ communicate their principles precisely as he himself 
has received them, to abstain from brigandage, and to preserve 
with like care the sacred books of the society and the names of 
the angels. Such are the oaths by which they make sure of 
their adherents. 

g 8. They expel any members found guilty of heinous sins, 
and the expelled person often perishes miserably ; for by the 
bond of his oaths and habits he is prevented from receiving 
food at the hands of other people, so that, reduced to eating 
herbs, he languishes under starvation and perishes. Hence, 
out of compassion, they take many a man back when he is 
at bis last gasp, considering that he has been sufficiently 
punished for his sins by being thus brought to the verge of 
death. 

§ 0. They are extremely strict and Just in the matter of 
inflicting penalties ; no sentence is passed by a court numbering 
less than a hundred ; but such a decision is irrevocable. Next 
to God the name of their legislator is highly reverenced, and 
the punishment for any blasphemy of him is death. They obey 
their elders (tow irpeir/auTtpoit) and a majority of their society 
(reading, with Destinon, Koiva for koAw] ; thus, when ten are in 
session, no one would speak if the other nine objected. They 
eschew spittings in front of them or on the right side, and 
avoid work on the seventh day more strictly than any other 
Jews. Not only do they prepare their food on the previous 
day, to avoid lighting fires on the seventh day, but they do not 
even venture to move a vessel or to evacuate. On other days 4 
they dig holes a foot deep with the spud— a sort of spade given 
to all who enter the society, — cover themselves with a cloak, 
to avoid offending the rays of God, and ease themselves into 
the hole, after which they put back the earth they had dug out. 
Even for this they choose out-of-the-way spots ; and although 
the voiding of excrements is a natural process, they make a 
practice of washing afterwards, as if it defiled them. 

§ 10. They are divided into four classes, according to the 
length of their service, and the juniors are so inferior to the 
seniors that, should the latter be touched by the former, they 
wash themselves ns if they had been sullied by contact mtb a 
foreigner,® They are long-lived, many of them reaching the 
age of a hundred — thanks, 1 suppose, to their simple diet and 
regular habits ; but they despise the ills of life. Their ^int 
enables them to rise superior to pain ; and death,^ encountered 
with glory, is preferred to length of days (affovcuriaf ope(rora). 
The Roman war® showed what great souls they all had; fon 
though rocked and twisted, burnt and mutilated, and subjeotw 
to every instrument of torture, to make them blaspheme their 
legislator or eat forbidden food, they; stoutly refused to do 
either ; not for a moment would they cringe to their tormentors 
or shed a tear, but, smiling through their anguish, they scorn- 
fully' laughed at the torturers and cheerfully gave up their souls, 
to receive them once again. , 

§ 11. For it is their firm opinion that, while the body is 
corruptible, and its substance transient, the soul Is permanent 
and immortal ; that the soul comes from the thinnest mr oy a 
sort of natural spell to be imprisoned, as ib 'vere, within ttie 
body ; and that, on being released from the fe^rs of the nran, 
it joyfully soars away into freedom from the long bondw 
(fiaKpas SovKtias). They believe, like the sons of the Greens, 


1 That is, from the defilement of sin, more Birching (*^ 
pwT«pwv) than the cold baths of § 6, Of. Bousset, Eauplprobutru 
der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1007, p. 283. 

B Of. ERE ilZ28t. , , 

3 'Every hidden thing’ in Ec 1214 was interpreted by • 
Samuel (3rd cent. A.n.) as referring to ® 

presence of his neighbour so as to dlsgurt him (liagig. oap 

4 Cf, Cony-beare’s ed, of the dc Vita Contcmplalxsa, 0 i 

1805, p. 108 f. .„fl,„„reof 

® This is one of the practices which suggest the ■ ...a 
the Indian caste-system. ‘So an Indian ^bahman w P _ 
by the touch and even the sight of a iow-caste nativ l 
Conybeare, HDR L 769). .-tivs 

6 In this some Essenes, like John (BJ u. xx. 4), 

part, although their peaceful principles forbade |„gin]e5 
an analogous instance of patriotism overbeaMg such ^incipi ^ 
Holtzmann (EenUst. Theologie, Freiburg, 1896-97, 1. IM) pnow* 
the action of the Mennonites and some Quakers in the America 

7 For the conception of Immortality jbu: 

tion of the body in Hellenistic Judaism, see Wis S 

BBU etc. Hippolytus (Hctr. ix. 22) erroneously at^u^ w “ 
Essenes the Pharisaic doctrine of the body s resurrect 
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that good souls dwell beyond the Ocean, In a land unvexed by 
rain or snow or oppressive heat (Kavfiafri), but refreshed by the 
gentle breath of the West wind blowing steadily from the 
Ocean ; to bad souls they allot a gloomyi stormy den, fim M 
punishments unending. The Greeks, in my judgment, hold 
the same view, when they assign the Isles of the Blest i to their 
braves, whom they call heroes and demi*gods, and consign the 
souls of the wicked to the abode of the impious in Hades, where 
people like Sis^’phus, Tantalus, Ixion, and Tityus are being 
punished, according to their mythology ; the Idea is, in the first 
place, that souls are eternal , 2 and, in the second place, that 
people may be dissuaded from \nce and prompted to virtue. 
For the good ate Bupposed to behave better if they oan hope for 
reward even after death, while the impulses of the vicious are 
checked by the dread anticipation of suffering everlasting 
punishment after their decease, even if they escape notice in 
the present life. Such is the Essenes’ theology of the soul, and 
it exercises an irresistible fascination over those who have once 
tasted their philosophy (roir ana^ yeva’a/ieVois auTwv) 

of life. 

§ 12, Some of them also undertake to predict the future, by 
perusing sacred books, by performing various acts of purification 
and by digesting prophetic oracles. Rarely, if ever, 
are their forecasts wrong (cf. SRE iv. 806 f.).^ 

§ 13. There is also another order of Essenes, who share the 
life, habits, and customs of the otherSj but take a different 
view of marriage. They argue that celibates excise the main 
function of life,^ which is bo perpetuate the race, and that, if 
everybody declined to marry, the race would soon cease to exist 
[reamng, with Destinon, peAAeiv for /xoAAov). They take wives ; 
only, they put them on probation® for three years, and marry 
them when, by menstruating three times, thej' have attested 
their power to conceive. These Essenes have no intercourse 
with their wives during pregnancy, showing that they marry j 
for the sake of offspring and not for pleasure. In the bath the 
women wear gowns, and the men drawers. Such are the 1 
customs of this order.* 

In AnL xvin. i. 5 also JosmIius gives a brief 
outline of the doctrine of the Essenes, wliicli has 
only three distinctive items : (1) the remark that, 
in sending their dvaflij/iara to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, they do not offer the usual sacrifices, since, 
in their opinion, they have superior lustrations 
[5ia<pop(m]Ti ayvetoiv), and that this refusal excludes 
them from the common court (ToOKoivourefiepla-iiaros) 
of the Temple, as ceremonially defiled persons ; ® 
(2) the description of their relieving ofiHcers as 
•good priests’;’ and (3) the ooinparison of them 
to ‘the Dacffi who are called Polistm’ (XloXforat, 
cf. Strabo, vii. 33). 

(6) The Christian references are all later, and, 
for the most part, of little independent value. 
Epiphanius {Ear. xix. 1-2, xx. 3, xxx. 3, etc.), 
who appears to name them ‘ Ossenes,’ describes 
what he calls a surviving remnant of them in the 
Sampsceans, or sun-worshippers, a sect among tlie 
infusoria of Eastern Christianity, who occupied 
the shores of the Dead Sea and honoured the hook 
of Elkesai. Hippolytns preserves one or two more 
credible items of information {Ecer. ix. 14-23), 
particularly the fact (which is, on other grounds, 
probable) that some Essenes identified tliemselves 
with the active methods of the Zealots and the 
Sicarii. But both Hippolytns and Porphyry {de 
Abstin. iv. 11-13) go back, in the mam, to the 
former account of Josephus. 

(c) A solitary notice occurs in Latin literature, 
which is interesting rather than important. Pliny 
{EN V. 17), after describing the Dead Sea, con- 
tinues : 

‘ On the West side the Essenes ovoid the baleful shoreline. 
They ore o race hy themselves, more remorkoble thon ony other 
in the wide world ; they have no women, they abjure sexual 

1 Of. ERE 11. C96f. 

= The pre.exiatence of souls is taught In Wls 8l8f., Slav. En. 
234f. etc. ; but of. F. 0. Porter In AJTh xil. 63-116, 

s Josephus himself records several cases ; e.g. Simon’s Joseph- 
like interpretation of the dream of Archelaus (BJ n. vii. 3 ), 
Menahem B prediction to Herod (Anf. xv. X. 6), and the forecast 
ol Judas (see next col.). 

<The school of Shammai quoted Is 46W to prove that ‘the 
world was created only that men might be fruitful and multiply ' 
(^aqig. 26). 

6 Experimental cohabitation (of. ERE iii. 32, 816»). 

6 At an earlier period (of. BJ i. iil 6) the regulation was not 
quite BO strict. 

_ 1 When a comma is put after ayaSods, however, the following 
)'Ppv T. may refer to the function of preparing their meals 
(iia noCifiTiv <rirov t. koI Ppuuirav ) — another reminiscence of 
the caste-system. 


loi'e, they have no money, and they live among palm-trees. 
Still their membership (f«r6a convenarum) is steadily recruited 
from the large number of people who resort to their mode of 
existence because they are wearied ol life's struggle with the 
waves of adversity. In this way the race has lasted (strange to 
say) for thousands of ages, though no one is born within it : so 
fruitful forthem is the dissatisfaction with life(ri(a;posnilcnfta)i 
which others feel. Below them lay the tonm of Engedi, once 
second only to Jerusalem in fertility and palm-groves, now 
simply a second sepulchre. Then comes the rock-fort of 
Uasada, which also is not far from the Dead Sea.’ 

2 . Characteristics. — Tlie above sources, upon 
the whole, confinn and supplement one another. 
Repeated attempts have heen made to discredit 
one or both of the Philonic passages {e.g. by Ausfeld, 
Ohle, and Hilgenfeld), but their authenticity may 
be considered to be established (of. Treplin’s special 
essay in SK, 1900, pp. 28-91, and the argument of 
Plooij, in Theol. StudUn, 1905, p. 205 f.).’ When 
De Quincey first read the narrative of Josephus, he 
leant back in his chair and denounced the tale as 
‘ a lie, a fraudulent lie, a malicious lie ’ ( WorJes, vi. 
275). Others before him and after him, with better 
reason, have suspected the Essenic paraOTaphs of 
the Jewish historian (notably Ohle, in JPTA, 1888, 
pp. 221 f., 336 f.) ; but their suspicions have failed 
to make any serious impression. The sources may 
be accepted as coming from Philo and Josephus. 
It is another question, however, whether they are 
trustworthy in every detail. Eusebius may colour 
his quotation from Philo, hnt Philo’s predilections 
probably have led him to arrange the figure of the 
Essenes for his picture in the Quod oninis probus 
liber, lust as Josephus is likely to have read into 
the beliefs and customs of the order slightly more 
than was actually present. Thus it is noticeable 
that Philo, for example, omits any reference to the 
presence of Essenes m the cities of Palestine ; his 
aim is to bring out their semi-monastic existence. 
Tlie ordinary impression of the Essenes is, indeed, 
that they were a community of celibate recluses ; 
Newman’s lines, 

•Now truant in untimely rest, 

The mood of an Essene ' (Lgra AposloUea, oixix.), 
indicate thepopular estimate of these J ewish monks. 
But, while the sources corroborate tliis general 
verdict, they also attest, as we have already seen, 
the existence and activity of certain Essenes out- 
side the pale of the strict settlements. Josephus, 
who assigns their rise to the 2nd cent. B.c. {Ant. 
XIII. V. 8-9),® tells an anecdote which proves 
incidentally that in the beginning of the next 
century there were Essenes who did not eschew 
city-life and did not reside permanently in retired, 
monastic communities. It is a twice-told tale (Ed 
I. iii. 5= Ant. Xiii. xi. 2) of how the murder of 
Antigonus was foretold hy Judas the Essene, 

• who had never made a mistake or been deceived hitherto in 
his predictions. He saw Antigonus passing through the temple 
(6ia TOW Ivpow) and called out to his friends, a number of whom 
were sitting beside him to receive instruction (juxpSdviyrav ) : 
'• Ah ! I had better die now, since truth has died before me, and 
a prediction of mine has proved false. Here is Antigonus olive 
when he should have been dead to-day; he was fated to be 
killed at Stroton’s tower, six hundred furlongs from this. It is 
now the fourth hour of the day, so the time has plavcd havoc 
with my prophecy.” These were the words of the old man ; his 
spirits were down-cast and remained so. Shortly afterwards, 
however, word came that Antigonus had perished in a sub- 
terranean place, which, like Crosarea on the coast, was called 
Stroton’s tower. It was this identity of names which discon- 
certed the seer.’ 

In Jerusalem,® therefore, as well as in the other 
townships of Palestine, Essenes were to be found, 
no doubt preserving their close brotherhood, but 
still not wholly detached from the interests of the 
larger world. Another Essene, called Menahem, 
exercised his prophetic gifts in a more auspicious 
fashion, by saluting a schoolboy as king of the 

1 Of. ERE iii. 778». 

2 With Wendland’s special essay on the authenticity of the 
Quod omnis probus liber, in AGPh i. [1888] 609 f., ib. [1892] 225 f. 

S Pliny’s ‘ per millia saeculorum ’ is, of course, an exaggera- 
tion. 

* There was a Gate of the Essenes (BJ v. iv. 2). 
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Jews, and predicting his royal career. Wlien the 
schoolboy succeeded to the throne as Herod the 
Great, he remembered Menahem, and for his sake 
honoured the order of the Essenes (Anf. XV. x. 5). 
Later on, some Essenes helped to make history as 
well as to foretell its course. The Jewish war saw 
at least one Essene heading the rebels, and others 
in the ardent ranks of the Sicarii and the Zealots. 
Still, the independent action of individuals must 
have been restrained by the disciplina arcani and 
the close socialistic union which bound an Essene 
for life to his fellows. Banus, the anchorite with 
whom Josephus spent three years, lived in the 
vicinity of the Essenes, but the Essenes were not 
lonely anchorites. Even in the cities they hung 
together. A closely knit system of mutual sup- 
port prevented them from becoming exposed to the 
temptations of trade, on the one hand, and of a 
solitary recluse existence, on the other. 

The probability is, therefore, that the Essenes 
were a set of small, communistic, religious groups 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. While their nucleus 
was decidedly monastic in character, both beyond 
and even within their membership there were 
grades — ^not simply novices and initiates, priests 
and lay brothers, but even some who practised 
marriage in a fashion, and others who dwelt 
abroad, in cities where the agricultural life was 
impossible. It is evident that some Essenes were 
in the habit of travelling within certain limits, and 
we can only conjecture the object of their journeys ; 
as it could hardly be trade, it probably was con- 
nected -with the business of the order — possibly 
with the promulgation of their tenets ana propa- 

f anda in a mild way, in order to recruit their ranks, 
t is chronologically impossible and psycholorfcally 
unnecessary to assume that Esseniam passed from 
a looser to a closer bond, or vice versa. Both 
phases existed simultaneously, and their relative 
importance depended upon the special conditions 
of the age. We cannot speak either of a gradual 
withdrawal from society or of a gradual expansion 
of interest, on the part of some Essenes, in the 
world beyond their farms and settlements. 

A perusal of the sources ■will give a more vivid 
idea of the general characteristics of the Essenes 
than any summary. Through the windows of 
Philo and Josephus and Pliny — for they are not 
too much coloured to be fairly transparent — ^^ve can 
look down upon this little Jewish order of over 
4000 souls, a league of virtue, with their agricul- 
tural settlements, their quaint, semi-ascetic prac- 
tices, their strict novitiate, their silent meals, their 
white robes, their baths, their prayers, their simple 
but stringent socialism, their sacerdotal puritanism, 
their soothsa 3 dng, their passion for the mystical 
world of angels, their indifference to Messianic and 
nationalistic hopes, their esoteric beliefs, and their 
approximation to sacramental religion. If the 
modem student only knew their genesis and exodus 
as well as he does their numbers, he would be 
satisfied ; but they appear and disappear in a mist, 
lea'ving barely a clue to their existence. None of 
their sacred books has survived^ — that is, if these 
included, as they probably did, more than the 
books of Moses. We do nob even know whether 
they were written in Greek or Aramaic. By the 
time that the Rabbinic and the Christian literature 
arose, the literature, and almost the very name,® of 
the Essenes had vanished from the Eastern world. 
It is thus impossible to approach them -with any 
clearness through the Clmstian tradition. De 

1 Unless apocalyptic collections like Enoch and the Sibylline 
Oracles contain fragments of them. 

s Hegesippus mentioned them (Eus. SS iv. 22. 7^ along with 
Qalilmans, Hemerobaptists, etc., among the pre-Ohnstian •yiw/iot 
Sco^opot of Judaism. The so-called ‘Essenic’ traits in his 
description of James, the Lord’s brother, are not specifically 
Essenic. 


Qnincey, indeed, once UTOte an essay to prove 
that the Essenes were Christians organized in a 
secret society for the purpose of self-preservation- 
but his essay belongs to English literature, not 
to historical criticism. At one time ingenious 
attempts were made to trace the affinities of the 
Essenes with the early Christians, and to discover 
the influence of the former in the ascetic tendencies 
the incipient communism, the esche'n-ing of oaths’ 
and the common meals of the primitive Churches! 
But the day for such labours of criticism is over - 
it is no longer necessary to prove that Jesus was 
not an Essene, and that early Christianity was not 
Essenic. Even in the errors combated in the 
Epistle to the polossians it is hardly possiWe (cf. 
Hurt, Judaistic Christianity, 1894, p. 128) to 
detect any specifically Essenic features. It is only 
through later and inferior traditions that we can 
sunnise the existence of Essenic survivors among 
the medley of the sects who swarmed within the 
pale of Eastern Christianity after the fall of Jeru- 
salem. ^ They become less obscure as they are ap- 
proached not from the Rabbinical literature so much 
as from their sources in contemporary Judaism. 

The Essenes have been called ‘ the great enigma 
of Hebrew history,’ and the enigma bemns with 
their very name. It is not derived from the 
founder, or from the locality, of the order. The 
choice lies open between ‘ the holy ones ’ (^cnoi [so 
Philo fancifolly]), ‘the silent ones’ (D’KB’n), ‘the 
pions ones’ (Syr. hasyd), and ‘the healers’ (n'bs= 
‘physician’). The second, advocated by Light- 
foot, C. Taylor {Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ 
1897, p. 79), and E. Mittwoch (in ZA xvii. [1903] 
75 f.), is more probable than the first, just as the 
third (favoured, e.g., by Lucius, Ermoni, and 
Sebiirer) is more likely than the fourth (Baur, 
Derenbourg, Keim, etc.), which would single out 
an isolated trait as distinctive of the order. In any 
case they were a rdyna of Judaism. Even their 
loose relation to the Temple-cultus does not in- 
validate this primary fact. But, if they are an 
enigma of Hebrew history, they are an insoluble 
enigma, unless we look beyond the confines of 
Judaism. The Jewish traits of the Essenes, espe- 
cially their rigorous care for purity, their reyerpee 
for the Mosaic law, and their strict sabbatananism, 
certainly ally them with the Pharisees rather than 
with the Sadducees. Their passion for an ascetic, 
simple life, in contrast to the dangerous comforts 
of Greek civilization in the cities, might seem to 
stamp them as descendants or revivers 
ment like that of the Rechabites (cf. ERE lu 63 , 
66“) ; but against this ■we must set their avoidance 
of marriage, their tolerance of wine and amculture, 
and their imnomadic attitude to fixed dwelling. 
Essenism was not hereditary It was a ytvos, in 
the sense of a gild or corporation, not in the sens 
of the older Rechabite clan. Its ranks were re- 
cruited from ■without, like a monastic ! 

and its ascetic practices were different from tn 
of the Rechabites. Although parallels with many 
separate details of Essenic belief and praxis c 
found in Rabbinic literature,® the ,r 

these on Jewish soil is a phenomenon by > 
and — in spite of the efforts made by 
Christian (e.g. Ritschl and , Lucius) scholars « 
contains elements which point to a 
syncretism enriched from some foreign and po j 
Oriental sources. . 

The Essenes, as Josephus admits, ■were er p 
vvithin Judaism ; they took their own ■way , 
and worship. They were more than ultra-raai 

1 Of. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. Acs VrcAj*(en<Aum, 

1884, p. 87 f.; andLighfcfoot. Cafatmn^,lK0. p.8-Z^ ja 

2Cf. Lehmann, ‘Les Sectes jmves mentionnMs 

Misohna’ (17EJ, 1895, pp. 187-203), and M. Simon in 
1912, p, 627 f. 
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saic, oT Hasidscan (KohleT,_ Weinstein, etc.i, for the 
latter were not organized in separate communities 
{SEE ii. 9S“). Tfieir election of their own priests, 
their avoidance of marriage, their turning to the 
sun, their practice of adopting children, and_ the 
distrust of matter which appears in their dualistic 
anthropology (‘To he set free from matter was the 
grand problem of Essenism ’ [Keim]), are among 
the plainest indications that we have to do with 
influences which were originally non- Jewish. It 
was only natural that the remark of Josephus 
(Ant. XV. X. 4) about the Essenes practising the 
same customs of life as the Pythagoreans should 
be developed by those who, liKe 2eller especially 
(of. ZWT, 1899, p. 195 f., ‘ Zur Vorgeschiclite des 
Christenthums : Essener und Orphiker li_x atteii- 
tion upon their invocation of the sun, their prohi- 
bition of oaths, their doctrine of the soul, their 
communism, their aversion to animal sacrifices, 
and similar features, which recall Pythagorean 
and Orpliic traits. But some of these were not 
distinctively Pythagorean, and the Essenes lacked 
other features (e.g, vegetarianism, and a belief in 
the journey of the soul after death) which were 
characteristic of the Pythagorean and Orphic faith. 
The origin of Essenism cannot be wholly derived 
from the infiltration of the Pythagorean and Orphic 
mirit, much less from Zoroastrianism (Lightfoot, 
(Jheyne; cf. EEE ii. 110 f.), for asceticism at any 
rate does not belong to the Vendiddd, and none 
of the alleged parallels is particularly striking 
by itself (cf. Moulton, in EBB iv. 992). Hellen- 
istic influence may be sought in other directions 
(cf. Herzfeld, Friedifinder, Pfleidorer, Hoennicke, 
Conybeare); for, although Philo and Josephus 
presented practical and speculative Essenism in 
semi-Hellenistio colours, they were probablj' doing 
no more than deepen features of an Egyptian 
Hellenism which was already present in the order. 
At the same time, it is not improbable that 
some weight should be assigned also to the con- 

i ’ecture (which Hilgenfeld eventually abandoned, 
lut which is being revived at the present day in 
several quarters) that Bud^istic tendencies helped 
to shape some of the Essenic characteristics as well 
as some of those in 2nd cent. Gnosticism. The 
discussion of this hypothesis, however, must be 
reserved for art. Thebapeut^. 
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ETERNITY.— I. Meaning:, of the conception. 
— ^There are three main senses in which ‘ eternity ’ 
may he understood : (1) as an unending extent of 
time ; (2) as that which is entirely timmess ; (3) as 
that which includes time, hut somehoiv also tran- 
scends it. 

The first of these is the popular meaning of the 
term. In ordinary discourse, when people speak 
of passing from time to eternity, they appear, in 
general, to imply nothing more than the transition 
from a state in wliich special objects of interest 
(such as human personalities) have only a limited 
duration to a state in which tliey may he supposed 
to persist for ever. This sense of the term is also 
to ne found sometimes in phiiosophical writings. 
Tile eternal process, for instance, whjcli Kant con- 
ceives to be necessary for tlie realization of the 
moral ideal is primarily to be thought of as a 
process that is to be carried on without end. 

It is generally recognized in philosophy that such 
a conception lias no positive significance. Kant, 
for instance, acknowledges that his way of tliinking 
of the realization of the moral ideal contains no 
real solution of the difficulties involved in the con- 
ception of that realization ; and lie accordingly 
supplements it hy the idea of a Divine point of 
view, from which the unending process appears as 
a timeless attainment of the end to wliich it points. 
But he does not show liow tliis idea is to be recon- 
ciled with the conception of an endless process. 
On the whole, however, it may be fairly stated 
that the conception of eternity which has prevailed 
throughout the history of philosophy i.s not that of 
an unending process, but tiiat of a state of exist- 
ence which IS completely independent of temporal 
conditions. Such a conception is that to which 
the mind is most naturally driven ns soon as the 
difficulties involved in the idea of an unending 
process have been fully brought home to it ; and 
it is a conception that is strongly supported by the 
apparent timelessness of those ‘ laws ’ and other 
general statements with which science and philo- 
sophy are largely concerned. Tiio fact (or apparent 
fact) that there is such a thing as timeless truth 
leads very naturally to the view tliat there may 
also be such a thing as timeless existence. It soon 
appears, however, that all the existences known 
to us in our ordinary experience are subject to 
temporal conditions j and a little reflexion Is enough 
to convince most people that no timeless existence 
is even conceivable under the ordinary conditions 
of our conscious experience. Hence the conception 
of timeless existence leads ineritahij' to some such 
distinction as that of Kant between phenomena 
and noumena, appearance and reality, tlie sensible 
I and the, intelligible world, or bowever else the 
I antithesis may Tie expressed. But the history of 
i philosophy shows quite conclusively that, if any 
I such antithesis is pressed, it becomes impossible to 
i underetand any connexion between the two modes 
of being that are thus opposed ; so that, in the end, 
the opposition comes to be one not simply between 
the intelligible and the sensible, but between tlie 
intelligible and the unintelligible, or rather be- 
tween two terms which are in truth both alike 
unintelligible. 

If we are to avoid such a result as this, it seems 
necessary to interpret ‘ eternity ’ in the third of 
the three senses to which we have referred, t.e. 
to regard it not as the mere negation of time con. 
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ditions, but as containing those conditions within 
itself, though in a form in which their limitations 
are transcended. It will be our object in this 
article to indicate briefly how such a conception 
of eternity is possible. But we must first give a 
glance at some of the chief difficulties that have 
been brought out, in connexion Avith this problem, 
in the course of the development of philosophy. 

2. Difficulties connected with the conception, 
and attempts to solve them. — Kant is undoubtedly 
the Avriter Avho did more than any other to make 
the difficulties in conne.\ion Avith the ideas of time 
and eternity prominent and clear ; and it is accord- 
ingly to his vieAvs that Ave intend chiefly to refer. 
But the significance of his Avork cannot be properly 
understood Avithout reference to at least a feAV of 
his precursors, among Avhom Parmenides, Plato, 
and Spinoza seem specially important in connexion 
Avith this particular problem. Valuable contribu- 
tions have been made to the subject by some of the 
recent folloAvers of Hegel, among Avhom T. H. 
Green, F. H. Bradley, Josiah Royce, and J. M. E. 
McTaggart are perhaps especially deserving of 
attention. From a different point of vieAv, the 
Avork of Henri Bergson contains valuable sugges- 
tions. After noticing Avhat has been done by these 
writers, it Avill be possible to sum up the con- 
clusions to Avhich the discussion of the subject 
seems to point. 

Of Parmenides it is not necessary to say much. 
He is important only as shoAving hoAv the diffi- 
culties of the problem present themselves at the 
beginnings of speculative inquiry. Unfortunately, 
there is still the possibility of considerable differ- 
ence of vicAV Avith regard to the exact meaning of 
his most important utterances ; but there cannot 
be much disagreement as to the general nature 
of his influence on the development of philosophic 
thought. It seems clear, at least, that he affirmed 
the eternal and unchangeable reality of being, as 
it is conceived by pure thought (or reached by the 
‘Way of Truth’), as against the uncertain and 
fluctuating appearance of that Avhich is the sub- 
ject-matter or opinion. Zeno appears to have 
further emphasized this aspect of the teaching of 
Parmenides, by urging the self-contradictions into 
Avhich we fall Avhen Ave try to think definitely of 
change as a motion from point to point in space, 
taking place from moment to moment in time. 
Melissus, the other chief folloAver of Parmenides, 
Avould seem to have brought out still more explicitly 
the eternity of that Avhich really exists, turning 
the poet^ of Parmenides into plain prose, but 
perhaps, in so doing, approaching someAvhat more 
nearly to the conception of eternity as an endless 
duration, rather than as that Avhich is in its essence 
timeless. There is no evidence, hoAvever, that any 
of these members of the Eleatic school made any 
real attempt to explain the apparent changes in 
the Avorld of our ordinary experience, on the sup- 
position that ultimate reality is unalterable and 
free from time conditions. Like most of the early 
Greek thinkers, they Avere content to set the real 
in opposition to the apparent, the object of clear 
thought in opposition to the deceptiveness of the 
senses, without reflecting that even Avhat only 
appears to us must have some kind of reality, or 
at least Avithout adequately recognizing that it 
was any part of their problem to explain the pre- 
cise relation betAA’een the abs^utely real and this 
specious appearance. j 

It was Plato, as we believe, who first definitely 
recognized that some account has to be given of 
appearance as well as of the ultimately real. His 
conception of the ultimately real, like that of 
Parmenides (by whom he was undoubtedly very 
greatly influenced), is the conception of that which 
exists eternally. More definitdy than in the case 


of Parmenides, this conception is based primarily 
upon the eternity of universal truths, such as 
those of geometry or ethics. But Avhat is specially 
noticeable here is the attempt that is made by 
Plato to give a place in his system to the changing 
as Avell as the eternal. He does this by the recog- 
nition of a certain reality in becoming as Avell as 
being— in short, by the recognition of the relative 
truth of the vieiv of the universe set forth by 
Heraclitus, as Avell as that set forth by Parmenides. 
It can hardly be maintained, however, that Plato 
is really successful in making clear the relation 
betAveen these tAvo sides of his philosophy. There 
is too much force in the complaint of Aristotle 
that it is only by a sort of poetic metaphor— the 
metaphor of the AA'orld-architect and his imperfect 
material — that Plato is able to give any land of 
plausibility to the vieAv that he wishes to convey. 
It Avould seem that he thought that the Avorld 
of appearance had too little reality to be really 
grasped and explained by thought. ‘ AUes Vergiing- 
liche ist nur ein Gleichnis ’ ; it is, after all, only 
a shadoAV of the eternal reality ; and it is in accord- 
ance Avith this conception that Plato characterizes 
time itself as ‘ the moving image of eternity.’ Why 
there should be such an image at all, and why it 
should move, seems in the end to be quite unex- 
plained. If, in accordance Avith the magnificent 
imagery of Shelley, 


' Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity ’ (ildojiofe, stanza 62), 

it is hard to see why the brightness of eternity 
should submit to such defilement. 

In the philosophy that folloAved Plato, and espe- 
cially in the Neo-Platonio school, there are perhaps 
some hints of a possible solution. But Ave p^s 
over these, as being hardly sufficiently definite for 
our present purpose. Nor does there appear to be 
in the AATitings of Aristotle and his commentators 
anything sufficiently illuminating on this sumeot 
to deserve special attention. Among more modem 
Avriters, it is chiefly Avith Spinoza that the concep- 
tion of eternity gams once more a position of pre- 
eminent importance. Spinoza’s point of view, 
indeed, bears a A’ery obvious resemblMce to that 
of Parmenides, at least as modified by Plato, oi 
Avhose general theory of knowledge that of "P™®" 
is a fairly direct adaptation. Nor can it '"'eu w 
maintained that Spinoza is much more snccessm 
than Parmenides and Plato in escaping from 
difficulties that are involved in tliis position, o 
thinks of eternity as meaning the 
permanent nature of reality, as distinguished from 
its varying modes. All real existences, to be y 
knoAvn, must be vieived sub specie ’ 

tatis. It is the deceptiveness of .1.0* 

as contrasted Avith the clear light of j. 

tends to separate off the special mo^s ft 
intrinsic place Avithin the infinite Avho . _ 

is in this apparent separation tliat ^ess 

culty in Spinoza’s system lies. The deceptiveneffi 

of imagination in the theory of vasaries 

require explanation qufte as much no 

of opinion in that of Parmenides. 7 

doubt, find hints in Spinoza s of 

possible explanation of ® express 

ttie vieAv that the eternal reality ^^and 

its completeness through t^e nature 

that a certain deceptiveness must,_ , gat 

of the case, appear in these chanpng • , 

there is certainly nothing „_pnt of any 

and it is fairly clear that the dai’®^°P , , nature 
such suggestion Avould transform the 
of the Spinozistic system. . , ^ gant 

To a certain extent it may be said that 
is to Spinoza Avhat Zeno Avas the 

positive idea of eternal there 

iystem of Kant— so far as it can be held tna 
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is nny such positive idea at all — is in its essence 
Spinozistic. It is the idea of a reality undeter- 
mined by any of the limitations of our ordinary 
experience, and hence, in particular, undetermined 
by any conditions of time. But the strength of 
Kant, like that of Zeno, lies not in the unfolding 
of any positive conception of such reality, — which, 
indeed, he believes to be quite impossible, — but in 
the thoroughness with which he brings out the 
difficulties involved in the thought of any kind of 
reality that is subject to change in time. In order 
to realize the significance of his work, it is neces- 
sary to notice exactly the essential points in his 
contention, though they must be stated here with 
the utmost possible brevity. In stating these 
points, the present writer will express them in his 
own language, though endeavouring to include 
nothing that is not really contained in Kant’s 
argument. 

The first point that seems essential in Kant’s 
argument is the contention that Time is simply the 
form of cliange, not anything that can be regarded 
as in itself substantial. Kant has a somewhat 
peculiar way of expressing this, which it is not 
necessary for us to consider here. He calls Time 
the form of the inner sense, and urges that it is of 
the nature of perception rather than of conception. 
All this is extremely questionable, and does not 
seem to affect the central part of his argument. 
The essential thing is that Time is to be regarded 
ns a certain order — an order which may be most 
simply characterized as being of such a kind that 
its antecedent parts pass out of being as the suc- 
ceeding parts come into being. 

The next important point is that such an order 
as this cannot be regarded as ultimately real. 
Here, again, Kant’s argument is somewhat com- 
plicated by modes of statement that are open to 
question. What is essential seems to be the 
contention that the order involved in time pre- 
supposes either a first member in the series of 
events or an unending extent in the antecedent 
members of that series. Neither of these supposi- 
tions, it is urged, is really conceivable. A first 
member in the series of events would have nothing 
before it to determine its place, and consequently 
would not really have a place in the time-order 
at all. It coulci only be thought of as being pre- 
ceded by empty time, which is nothing at all. On 
the other hand, a series of events that never 
began would simply be a series that never existed 
at all. It may be possible to think of a series as 
going on without end, but not as having gone 
on without beginning, since this implies tliat an 
endless series has been completed. 

The only escape from these difficulties, Kant 
contends, is to be found in the recognition that 
the time-series is unreal. It is only a mode of 
our imperfect experience, and must not be ascribed 
ns a condition to the ultimate reality that under- 
lies our phenomenal world. Hence, as we have 
already noted, if immortality is found to be a 
postulate of the moral consciousness, this can 
only be interpreted as pointing to some kind of 
eternity of existence winch is independent of time 
conditions. Such an existence is, however, for us 
completely incomprehensible. 

It is with tliis ultimate incomprehensibility that 
the Kantian view of eternity ends. Now, in the 
opinion of the present writer, the Hegelian philo- 
sophy contains the suggestion of a possible solu- 
tion of the difficulties tliat are here raised. The 
general nature of that solution is to be found in 
the conception of a real process in ultimate reality 
— a conception which is entirely subversive of the 
Parmenidean or Spinozistic theory of an Abso- 
lute at rwt. If, however, the Absolute contains 
process, it would seem that this process must be 


thought of as eternal. There may be a real order 
in that which is ultimately real, but it can hardly 
be supposed to be an order of transient occur- 
rences. The view, therefore, as we understand 
it, to which Hegel’s theory points is that the order 
of time is real, but that its apparent transience 
is unreal. But Hegel himself did not definitely 
work out this conception. His own statements 
seem rather to favour the view that the eternal 
is to be conceived as timeless ; and most of his 
followers have adopted this interpretation. It may 
be profitable to notice briefly the views of some 
of the most recent exponents of this position. 

T. H. Green, who connects more immediately 
with Kant than with Hegel, endeavours to over- 
come the difficulties involved in a real temporal 
existence by the conception of an Eternal Being 
who reproduces Himself in the form of a world in 
time. Like Plato, he is led to this conception 
largely by the consideration of the timelessness 
of universal truths, such as those of geometry. 
But the idea of a reproduction in time is almost 
as obviously metaphorical as Plato’s image of a 
world-architect ; and, when we try to translate it 
from poetic imagery into exact science, it is very 
hard to see what its precise significance would 
be. How can anything be reproduced when it has 
never been produced at all, and when the whole 
idea of production or reproduction is in contra- 
diction with its timeless nature? Green himself 
quite frankly admits that the existence of a finite 
world is inexplicable on his theory ; but it 
appears to be not only inexplicable, but even self- 
contradictory. Moreover, as the reproduction of 
the Eternal seems to be thought of by Green as a 
real process in time, and as connecting ivith a 
real time-development towards the goal of human 
perfection, the Kantian difficulty about the pos- 
sibility of any real beginning of a time-series 
would appear still to stand in need of solution. It 
may be doubted whether, with regard to this 
particular problem, Green has really advanced 
much further than Parmenides, Plato, and Spinoza. 

F. H. Bradley has, on the other hand, certainly 
advanced the subject a little by the emphasis 
which he has laid on degrees of truth and reality. 
This conception is by no means a new one in philo- 
sophy. It is perhaps implicit in the Parmenidean 
distinction between truth and opinion ; it is 
already explicit in Plato’s antithesis between 
being and becoming ; it was a good deal em- 
phasized W some of the Schoolmen, and is used 
both by iJescartes and by Hegel. But Bradley 
has certainly done much to revive it, and has given 
it a special prominence as the means whereby an 
Absolute which is essentially timeless may yet be 
conceived as more or less adequately expressed 
in a process that appears in time. The value of 
this conception, however, as thus applied, would 
depend on the extent to which the elements of 
realijy and unreality in a time.series could be dis- 
criminated ; and Bradley — who is generally more 
successful in stating difficulties than in removing 
them — does not appear to have contributed much 
to the solution of this particular problem. 

One of the most interesting attempts to carry 
the matter a step further is that which has recently 
been made b5' J. M. E. McTaggart. Few uTitera 
have been more emphatic than he in maintaining 
that absolute reality must be conceived as time- 
less. Yet he is also one of those who have been 
most insistent on the recognition of a certain 
independence in individual personalities, which 
' have to be thought of as, in some sense, differen- 
tiations of the Absolute, and as persisting, in 
different phases of their development, throughout 
the whole extent of time. This apparent com- 
bination of absolute reality and absolute unreality 
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in the time-process has long been a stumbling-hlook 
to the readers of McTaggart’s extremely attractive 
writings; hut an explanation has recently been 
offered by him in two papers in Mind — ‘ The Un- 
reality of Time’ (Oct, 1908) and ‘The Relation of 
Time and Eternity’ (July 1909). The essential 
points in his contention can he very briefly stated. 
The process of development in time, he urges, is to 
he regarded as leading up to an end that is timeless ; 
in such fashion that each subsequent stage in the 
development is nearer to the nature of eternity 
than the antecedent stage ; and so that, in fact, it 
is this progressive realization of the timeless reality 
that determines the position of each point in the 
time-series. Thus, the intelligence which is de- 
veloping through a process in time does eventually 
become completely timeless in its nature ; so that, 
in a sense, the eternal has a place at the end of 
the time-series. 

In some respects we believe that the elements 
of a true solution are contained in the theory 
of McTaggart. Its chief defect lies in the fact 
that a process in time is still thought of as lead- 
ing up to a result which — so far at least as this 
particular aspect of its being is concerned — is 
simply the negation of time altogether. There 
seems to be a contradiction in ascribing so much 
importance to a time-process, and yet excluding 
this process from the nature of ultimate reality. 
This defect could, however, be readily removed by 
recognizing frankly that the time-process is to be 
taken an essential aspect of the eternal reality, 
which is not negated in the being of the eternal, 
though, in a sense, it is transcended. In short, 
while McTaggpt maintains that eternity is in a 
certain sense in time, the present vTiter would 
seek to hold rather that time is in a certain 
sense in eternity. What we mean by this will, 
we hope, become more apparent in the sequel. 

There are some other attempts to deal udth this 
problem that have very considerable importance, 
especially the b^liant investigation of the general 
meaning of ‘Infinity’ contained in Josiah Royce’s 
work on The World and the Individual, and 
since reproduced to some extent, though in a 
somewhat popular way, in the work of R, B. 
Haldane, and, with considerable modifications, in 
that of A. E. Taylor. Royce’s main contention is 
that the world in time, regarded as a whole, is 
eternal ; though, from the point of view of its 
parts, it is a series that can never be completed. 
This view is extremely helpful ; but the an- 
tithesis between the whole and its parts presents 
difficulties that do not appear to be satisfactorily 
removed. It would be impossible, however, to 
discuss these difficulties witliout an examination 
of Royce’s doctrine of infinity, of which his 
doctrine of eternity is a special application.' 
Hence it seems best to reserve what has to be 
said about this conception for the art. Infinitv. 

The philosophy of Henri Bergson does not at 
first appear to throw any fresh light on the con- 
ception of eternity. It is a philosophy of change, 
and is apt to seem like a reaffirmation of the 
Heraclitean flux, against the eternal Being of 
Parmenides. But the conception of ‘ real duration ’ 
that is emphasized by Bergson involves the view 
that there is no actual transience in the time- 
process. The present, according to him, contains 
the past and anticipates the future. This certainly 
comes very near to the doctrine that time is eternal ; 
but, if this implication were brought out, his 
philosophy would cease to be a philosophy of 
change. It would then have to be recognized that 
the whole within which change takes place does 

1 For some criticisms on Boyce’s view, reference may be 
made to J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, 19li, and B. Bosanquet, 
The Principle of Individuality and Value, 1912. 


not Itself change. A view of this kind, however 
does not seem to be directly maintained by Bereson I 
and the consideration of Ins general theory of time 
18 beyond the scope of this article. 

3 . A possible solution of the problem.— It mav 
he well to state at the outset that the present 
writer fully accepts the presentation of the diffi. 
culties set forth by Kant, at least in the form 
in which they have already been summarized 
above. But he would urge at once that one of 
the difficulties is by no means so great as Kant 
makes it appear. A real beginning of a time- 
series is not strictly inconceivable. Such a 
beginning, no doubt, would not itself be in time: 
it would, in truth, be the beginning o/time. But 
this is no real objection to it. As soon as we 
clearly recognize that time is simply the form 
of succession in a developing process, it becomes 
apparent that, if that process has a real ^gin- 
ning and a real end, time itself must have a real 
beginning and a real end. There is no time out- 
side of the process. Hence the process as a whole 
might be said to be eternal, though every parti- 
cular pail in it has a place in time. The eternal, 
thus conceived, would not be the timeless, hut 
rather that which includes the whole of time. 
Time would not be, as with Plato, ‘ the moving 
image of eternity,’ but eternity itself. 

Another way of putting this is to say that the 
order of time is real, but not its apparent tran- 
sience. Order that does not involve transience is, 
of course, sufficiently familiar. The colours of 
the spectrum are arranged in a certain order, hut 
the appearance of one does not involve the dis- 
appearance of the others. A locomotive engine 
usually goes before or after the carriages to which 
it is attached ; but they all exist simultaneously 
and in the same sense. But there is one land 
of order that appears inevitably to involve tran- 
sience, viz. that in which what goes before is 
identical with what comes after. Tw’o different 
states of the same identical object cannot exist 
simultaneously. The father and the child may 
exist together ; but the child who is father of the 
man does not exist at the same time as the man or 
w'hom he is the father. Now,_ the world of our 
experience may be said to maintain its identity 
throughout the wdiole of time ; but it is con- 
tinually changing its states. Hence its suwessive 
stages are not merely in a certain order, but the 
order is such that the successive stages do not 
exist together. This would seem to be the genera 
significance of the time-process as we common y 
know it. But now we might raise the question, 
whether this mutual exclusiveness of successiv 
stages in the time-series is a uniform a,nd 
characteristic of that series.^ A little rene 
might raise doubts on this point ; and 
follow’ing illustration may help us to g"'® *■, 
correct answer to the question thus suggeste . 

Taking the case of the relation 
and man, we may note that, while these diff 
stages in the life of a single J-ngy 

mutually exclusive, they are con- 

exclusive in a quite equal degree. The 
tains the anticipation of the life of ^1*® 
contains it only implicitly : it is for the ^nntuai 
the anticipation is contained, rather th. 
child itself. The man, on the other ®P?S 
in himself the unfolding of the child p P°** , auore- 

and is capable of an explicit recognition and ap^ 

ciation of these potentialities. The chdd-hfe ^ 
passed aivay, yet it is still in a real s®^® P” 
and is capable of being made P^^ ^ the 
almost indefinite extent. ootinclnde 

child in a sense in which the child d , 

the man. Now, if it is right to jgygioping 
whole universe of our experience as 
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pyatem, from n flrfinitc tK-einnin;: t*i a 

<ft;fuiit« ftitl, {!)<' iUtritraiion of child nnd ntnn 
may Ix! rc;:»n!c'i ai {tmtifhing v,-ilh riii*rc than 
a mere nr.nlofT}’. Here, nlro, tJie h«*;:inning luta 
the end are renlly distinct, and, in a ten»e, 
mtilsially exeliiiivc : lliout;i!, in amifhcr fcn^e, 
cwii of them contains or implies the other. Unt 
the end confnb'> tin* be|,Mnninf: in n fcn«e in 'vldch 
(he la'ftinninjr doca not contain the end. _ The 
prc'^cnt iiifltiiicH the in it J'CIko in wliich it 
does not include the future. The end niipht ho 
raid, as it were, to return niion the lioftinnin" iiko 
n 'rerpent of eternity'; whiic yet tho hcKinning 
nnd the, end would, as thus conceived, ret.airi n 
real dislinejion. The process from he;;inninR to 
end would If” a proeejos in time, in whieli cacli 
stage («iili tlie exception of Uio Inst) excludes the 
others. Hut till' niutuai cxcluMvcnass of tlie 
successhc (larts uonld lieconie progressively loss 
ns the procc's ndvancea touimfs its end. And 
M the Is-ginning and tho end would both he real, 
and yet Iwth, on flictr outer side, free from time 
determinatiems, tJic svholc process would ho an 
eternal one. There would he no linio at wliieh the 
process is not going on. Tho process, ns a whole, 
when u o thus coneen o it, is not in time ; rnthcr time 
is in the process. Time is simply tlto aspect of 
snccessivenc'-s which the eteninl process contains. 

This conception of an eternal process has not 
hitherto played mneli part in purely plnlosopldcal 
Bpeeulation, hut it has long lieen familiar enough 
in theology. In tlio Christian doctrine of tho 
Trinity, the Son is conceived as ctemnily begotten 
of tiie*i'fltlicr, and in tlic rourth Gospel wo find 
the declaration! ‘Before Abraham was, I am’ 
fill) h'-'’). And, if philosophy is to escape from 
tlu)»o difficulfies nnd seif-contradicfiona which 
have been hrongiil out in the course of its history, 
it must, we think, return to something more or 
less akin to this doctrine of tho Trinity. There ! 
remain diffienlties enough, it must ho confessed, i 
in tho attempt to rcaliro such a conception of the 
uuiverso i but svo l>eliovc, at least, that those 
fuudanicntaldifiicuUies which nresummed uuin tho 
antinomies of Kant are completely removea by it. 
It cnahlea us to think of the world ns haring a real 
licginning and end, and yet ns being truly infinite ; 
ns a progress and a stnigglc towards a ‘far-off 
Divine event,' nnd yet as the etcnial realiration of 
that for which it strives. But to pursue this 
further would carrj' ns beyond tho limits of our 
pre*cnt subject, to the consi’demtion of the boingof 
God and His relation to the world.’ 

t-lTsinTtrit. — AJtrMlrvtrj’firtfnialic treattwonStctsphynlc* 
ps'irp or Icis r 'cplirutj', eouie throry of eteniUy. ThB 
to’iUwo g iiviv to s-s some ci lh« TOtst iinj'ortant 

trtcrrv^t: J, neniet, t'ttrfy (frrri I'hilatnpki'i, JpijS, citj, 
1». »mi Plaio, jSrcmir, chs, x. snrt xl. ; E. Calrd, 
/.’m!' ff-i nf TArcf,— j' IS tf.r Gttfl /’Au'ocr'.rrT, IfOi, e«j,, 

I, 005. It. ; AurusSine. t'r Ctr. Vri, it. 5; Aqulnss, 5untia 

I. 10; ijpinota, r*p. pt, L, (It!. S. »Dtl pu v. ; 

H. H. Joichim, .!< .sTu '( c/ the ):0oa c/ .'yisora. iwi. m. 
la. l. c!i. 1„ bic. U. .Spi^rd.. »nd Mt. lit CJi, tv. ; Kant, 
ef I'lirf /.’mo-'i, t-«p. t! e »!»ttinrn! ol tbv antlno-nits 
in U V ■ TViPKV'idf r.ta) Ibil'VtK* »!»o Cnl. ^ Prtte. /itati'n. 
*l>.\!tc!ia* ch It. vc-r!. 4; E. Calfd. y’Ai/'C's-Av o? 

Kent vobli. tS.. U ch v. ; Htsrtl, Knrixl., rsp. 'Kilur- 
inx- I. t tt; Lotrr. JUtarK. bV, Is. ch. hi; T. H. 
Cryn. fV.sV;t*-j-va M itAitaJ, IS-w. cvp. bX, L; F. H, 
BdtUty, .If yitaraivst oni Krc.Vt *, ISOT, chs. Iv. amt iriJL; 

J, toyco, JAf tTorfil eni Ilf /n-hndueJ, 2'sd vcrles. 1031, 

tsp I«-t, tie; J. hi. K, McTaEpan. S'^Ju-t (n Jltj-han 
Ihilffiif, wv, ch T., btt'dxj «'i J!r;i!ian lOOl, 

eh Is.. *r.t t! f pnic'.ft rrVrml to »bor« ; R. E. Haidar.e, TAc 
/•a. % vnj f * KVa.’,.'} , 10 0, ret. !L. I,cc!». iL »Bd Ci. ; A. & Taylor, 


ITbt '!nr o! rtcrr'tv *rt torih la the ahare ar;!a2» ».-crai 
t* i a aathcr t» b» it* IIost' an ; Isit th* part-c-jUr 

«a> la ttV'h it l« coiwoed it cor lor which b.» U a!oa« 
Thf Siarrtl l.s« e( la {reTtrarpt hiv* two 
r*r s-Miti ia a [vsyer la Hi'Jt (Jaly JOJi) on ■‘lie. 

lf£-‘W **'} Uv FtrSvcl.' vad »>on-c>»*-alr-erT tally drrclcrvd 
tn ». TaNr-; r-l j«jr-T ca *Tb-e PreUea c! Tlasc'tJalr J9il) 
aalla th.« c’.aiXsi chapter cJ os JJt—samm, linden. 


KCnrf’t’f rf Urtfiplftifs, JKS, Wc. Ci. rh. Iv. ; H. BcrKXoa, 
TxiOfCtui i'rtf l>g. tr. Ixnd. 1510, ard Crra.'irr 
<{•>!», do. PIl ; H. Maaitorbe.'{r, The Kuma! rc/wfj.do. lidO, 

.1. S. MACKr.NZIK. 

ETHICAD DISCIPLINE.— r. History of the 
terra. — 'Discipline ’ is the English form of tho 
Eat. difrij, linn— tho abstract noun fornicd_ from 
(liserre, 'to Ic.ani,’ whence also comes dkeituilM, 
•ti disciple.’ Thus •disctplino’ is proiwrlv in- 
fllmrtlon,— tli.at which Ihclongs to tho a'iscipwm or 
Fchol.ar,— and is antithetical to * ditctrine,' — that 
which pertains to the tloctor or toaclicr. Hence, in 
the history of the wonls, ‘doctrine* is more con- 
cerned rvilii abstract theory, and ‘discipline’ 
practice or exercise. In this son»e Wjdif {13S2) 
renders Pr 3* ‘Thou shalt find grace nnd );ood 
didplinc (I38S ‘teching’; AV ‘understanding') 
befor God nnd men’; and Chancer 1ms, 'Thanne 
shaltow understonde, that bodily peyne sfant in 
di.'^cipljmc or tcehinge, by word or % wrytingo, or 
in ensample ’ {The I'ersones Tale, Ske-at’s Stuilent’a 
edition, p. 71C). But under tlic influence of tho 
Vulgate and the Cliurcli, • discipline’ came also to 
Ih 3 used for ‘chastisement,’ ami tho tenn in tliis 
more restricted .senfo is early found in English, 
nnd sometimes in the wnne authors, in parallel nim 
xvith the term in it.s classical signifiention. Thus 
Wyclif renders Pr 3” ‘The discipline (AV 
‘cliasfcning’) of the Ixird, my sone, no caste thou 
awnv ’ ; nnd in Chaucer wo find ‘ As it fareth by 
chiidren in .••choole, that for learning nme beaten 
when llioir lesion they foryeten, comnionl}' after 
a good disciplining with a yerde, they kepe right 
xvell doctrine of their schoolc’ {The Testament of 
Love, fol. 3'}C). 

2 . Theory of the idea.~{l) Ethical inqiiinj re- 
coynizes the need of dixcijiline in the formation of 
character, and points to self-discipline as the ideal 
form. — ^I'hoSocratie formula ‘ Virtue is knowledge’ 
is found to bo an inadequate explanation of the 
moral life of man. Knowledge of what is right 
is not coincident with doing it, for man, while 
knowing tho right course, is found deliberately 
choQ'ing tho wrong one. Desire tends to run 
counter to tho dictates of the re.a'-on ; and the will, 
i.e. tlio wiiole pcrsoimlity, qua solcctivc and active, 
pcrple.xcd by the difiictifty of reconciling two such 
opposite demands, tends to cliooso tlio easier course 
nnd to follow the inclination rntlicr than to endure 
the pain of refusing desire in obedience to tho 
voice of reason. Hence mere intellectual instruc- 
tion is not sufficient to ensure riglit doing. Tlicre 
arises the further need for ‘ chastisement,’ or tho 
straightening of the crooked will, in order to 
ensure its co-ojicrntion with reason in assenting 
to wluat she affirms to bo right, and its refusal to 
give preference to desire or tho irrational element 
in man's nature, when mich dasiro run.s counter to 
the rational principle. 

This doclnnc is clearly developed by Aristotle 
in his division of tlie faculties into rational and 
irrational -. 

‘In thf cue cl the continent and ot the incontinent tasn 
alibt.'he «y«. ‘•weyraiM ihe reaeon cr tlic ratioral p.irt, for 
It CTliorts ttivjn rifilitly, and urjres them toeio iclia! I« tw«t ; bat 
there b rUiniy yrcs.-nt in them another prindpic berides the 
rrltonal one. wrJeh fichtc and etrUEeles apiinjt the reason. 
Fo-, Just M « paralyted limb, when }oa wfli to more it to the 
riEht, moves on the contrary to the left, ro Is it mth the »ouI ; 
the troonlinenl man'a impats.-* ran cwintcr to b!j rea'ott' 
(.Viicm. JJtAin, Peters' Ir.. bk. 1. 13 [15- JOD- Apaln, be speaks 
of ‘the Jacu'ty of appetite or c! desire in Een-ral, which 
psrtaVeac! rexven in a manner — Ujat is, in so far M It ItUens 
to rea*on aM submit* to it* awae. . . . Kurther, all advice and 
all refcuVr and exhertation te*tffl«i thit the frraUcnal part is 
in scree way ameaxlie to rtamn ’ {ib. bi. 1. 13 lli!)a 

Moral virtue, for Aristotle, is a habit of choice 
or purpose, purpo«e being de,rire following nj>on 
dclfberation. A right pntqtose then involves botli 
true rca«oning and right desire. Hence the final 
cad of Ttioml di«ciplinc is the reform, and cot the 
•uppressioa, of dc«!re. 
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‘ Discipline ’ wo may provisionally define as the 
systematic training of our faculties, through 
instruction and through exercise, in accordance 
with some settled principle of authority. It is 
with the discipline which is guided by intellectual 
and moral ideals that we are here more particularly 
concerned. In the early years of life the principle 
which guides the moral training takes the form of 
an external authority Avhich the child obeys, at 
first altogether blindly, having no understanding 
of a principle qua principle, but seeing only the 
authority Avhicn represents it in the person of 
parent or teacher, who demands in its name and 
mterest an unquestioning obedience. 

‘The imposition of commands, by exercising the child in 
self-restraint and by inducing a habit of obedience, is the great 
means by which the early training of the ivill Is effected, and 
the foundation of moral habit and good character established’ 
(see CyclopcBdia of Education, s.v. ‘Discipline’). 

Such discipline may meet with a voluntary sub- 
mission, the parent or teacher receiving the 
spontaneous co-operation of the child, or it may, 
ou the coutraTy, be necessary to enforce an 
obedience to the parent’s commands when such 
commands meet with resistance. In either case 
the distinguishing mark which characterizes this 
external discipline or outward conformity to rule 
is the absence of all reasoned OTasp, on the part 
of the child or other subject undergoing it, of the 
principle which inspires its application. That 
the ideal towards which the discipline is directed 
should not even be conceived by the child is an 
obvious limitation, and it is only when regarded 
as a prelude to a higher type of moral training 
that such discipline can justify its existence. 
The educator, who, through fear of the dangers 
besetting the yet untrodden path of personal 
liberty, unduly prolongs this early stage, pays the 
penalty of a dwarfed and enfeebled character in 
the child he desires to train. 

We find a similar tendency in the history of the 
race illustrated by the systems of Communism and 
Casuistry (qq.v.) — notable attempts to systematize, 
and thus to render permanent, this stage of external 
authority. Communism, with a view to curtailing 
the liberty of the individual, relieves him as far as 
possible of any personal responsibility; and, the 
responsibility for his maintenance being vested in 
the State, all functions are performed through 
him and on his behalf, but none on his own 
initiative. In Casuistry we find ‘an attempt to 
work out a body of authoritative moral precepts 
in detail, so as to show that every case of conduct, 
actual or possible, may consistently find its place 
under one or other of such precepts’ (MacCunn, 
Making of Character, 1900, p. 153). The Casuists, 
as the moral advisers of the people, have been 
called the jurists of morality, to whom they need 
never turn in vain for the solution of a moral 
problem, however complex, since the casuistical 
teacher with his body of moral rules is always 
ready to work out their application in detail, and 
to show how the particular case in question falls 
under his scheme of life. It is unnecessary for 
our present purpose to pursue further these tAvo 
systems of morality. Suffice it to say that they 
are both open to the objection of attempting to 
extend the first stage of morality far beyond its 
natural limits, and, by thus depriving the indi- 
vidual of personal responsibility, they directly 
thAvart the development of the indiAudual judg- 
ment. 

The necessity for advancing from this early 
stage of moral training to tire bigber stage of 
se^diseipline is based on nothing less than a 
fundamental demand of our nature as self-con- 
scious beings. 

‘ In proportion as sell-consciousness develops,’ says SigAvart, 
‘ it strives for unity of the will, for subordination of all particular 


It is evident that such an ideal c.an never be 
realized as long as the moral training of the 
individual is enforced merely by an external 
authority to Avhich he renders a more or less 
voluntary submission. It may be that in course 
of time he Avill come to see the reasonableness of 
certain duties thus imposed upon him, e.y. respect 
for private property ; yet, as long as these duties 
remain isolated and detached from one another, 
and lack a unifying principle which may find 
expression in them all, so long Avill the higher 
needs of the moral nature remain unsatisfied, and 
the character stunted and rmdeveloped. Then the 
individual must bring these duties under an ideal 
Avhich he has made his OAvn, and he self-governed 
by the idea of the law Aidiich he thus adopts. It 
is further to be noted that moral habits are not 
formed by merely outward actions, and that no 
habit Avhich can truly be considered moral will 
grow apart from voluntary effort, desire, and 
intelligent appreciation of its character, although 
the acBon on its physical side he repeated agam 
and again. According to MacCunn, 

‘cA'cn faultless outward conformity to the noblest of social 
ideals would be a miserable substitute for the freely given 
admiration, and the spontaneous lojalty, which are at once 
root and fruit of the moral independence of the individual' 
(op. eit. p. 141). 

It is, then, only in the voluntary discipline of 
the self that Ave find that true morality which is 
inspired by an indAA'elling principle expressing 
itself in all the details of conduct. Such discipline 
alone can lead to true self-control, Avhich we may 
regard as its final end. 

‘Self-control,’ says Stout, ‘is control proceeding from tte 
Self as a whole and determining the Self as a whole. The 
degree in which it exists depends upon the degree in wmon 
this or that special tendency can be brought into relation 
with the concept of the Self and the system of conahve tenden- 
cies which it includes’ (Manual of Piychofopj/-, ISOl, p. 626) 
‘Self-control is greatest in the man whose life is doimawa Dy 
ideals and general principles of conduct; but this involves a 
development of conceptual consciousness which is ehsMii m 
children and savages ’ (i6, p. 628). And ye 
also involves n degree of moral disoiplinj which is UKewise 

absent in the earlier life of man and of the face. 

(2) Psychology demands thatsuck'SiseiphnesmU 
embrace the whole nature of man, ^ tl^eejoia 
aspect of knowing, desiring, and loUqng.—DCSXveg 
in mind this ideal of moral unity, wc retmi one 
again to the Aristotelian concepticP ,of ''’i™ > 
AA'hicIi Ave found to be ‘a habit of 
pose, purpose being desire folloAving up^i ' 

tion.’ This conception of virtue, as anlp^press 
of the Avliole self in its threefold aspect of 
desiring, and choosing, implicitly contai^ , 
of the unity of man’s moral life — ^an_ idea'r®“ 
explicit by modern Avriters in their insist^®® , 
an adequate treatment of the moral „ „™. 
attained only by basing ethical theory i® ^ 
Crete psychology, Avhicn shall take into^ 

the Avhole nature of man. _ \-,aboth 

This idea of moral unity, though implied in the toohij*|j|gy. 
of Plato and of Aristotle, was notrenderedyo explicit as t< mj. 
ence the schools of moral philosophy which immediateli 
ceeded these fathers in ethical teaching. On the pontra^^ 
find, in Aristotle as in Plato, the latent conception oi 
unity so overshadowed by their insistence on a aualism 
moral life, answering to the rift in human nature between 
rational and irrational elements, that their immedi^ succw^ 
can find no better way of unifying the life than by sacriflc 
the one element to the other. The Cynics^ and the Stoics a 


them, make the Reason supreme, and entirely subordinate t 
- - - - — jjjaics and Bpicureans, on the contra^ 


life of feeling. The Oyrenaics i 

while exalting the sensibility, prauwcuu^^ iguvio wsa. 
Reason. In both schools we find an unsatisfactory concep^y 
of the moral life of man, owing to the abstract, and consequer^ 
psychology which underlies it. Man is 
sentient being,’ says James Seth, nor 
gislng. He is will ; and his life is that activity of vnll in wlig^ 
Both reason and sensibility are, as elements, contained, 
by whose most subtle action they are inextricably interfus 

(Ethical Principles'^, ‘1903t p. ^0). , i i* 

Such a conception of the moral life, hased 
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concrete psychology, can alone give rise to a true 
conception of self-control, Avhich rve have found to ; 
he the final end of moral discipline. Hence the : 
discipline ■which has this for its goal must he the 
discipline of the ivhole nature of man ; and, -while 
each element requires its specific training, the 
training must in no case he such as to detach the 
interests of one faculty from those of another. 

Ethics, then, recognizes the need for a discipline 
of man’s nature, ■which shall bring unity where 
there is schism, and so harmonize the opposing 
elements of his soul. Such discipline m'ust he a 
discipline of the self proceeding from the self, for 
thus alone can it meet the demand of self-con- 
sciousness for its o-\vn inward unity. Moreover, 
a concrete psychology, as we have seen, shows 
the organic complexity of the nature, the ethical 
demands of which are to he met hy moral dis- 
cipline. 

Without losing sight of the fact that knorving, 
feeling, and wiUing are inseparahlv blended in | 
consciousness, we may now proceed briefly to ex- 1 
amine the lines on which man must discipline , 
himself in order to acquire the self-control which | 
■wiU enable him to know the Truth, to desire the 
Grood, and to -will the Right, and thus to realize 
Reality in its threefold aspect, 

(«) Discipline of the intellect. — We find, in the 
case of the intellect, that the datum is already 
pven in the sensational basis of knowledge. Out 
of this vague presentational continuum man must, 
hy his oivn intellectual activity, construct a world 
for himself. The complete determination of this 
originally chaotic sphere, when reduced hy the 
mind to the cosmos of intelligence, would he the 
Truth ; and herein lies the intellectual ideal which 
all mental discipline must keep in -view. According 
to Bosanquet, 

' we must learn to regard our separate worlds ol knowledge as 
something constructed by definite processes, and corresponding 
to each other in consequence of the common nature ol these 
processes' (The Essentials of Logic, 1895, p. 17). 

Now it is in the interest of this process of 
thought, by which the mind CTadually constructs 
for itself a world of knowledge, that a definite 
training is required ; since it is in the treatment 
of the fresh data constantly presented to con- 
sciousness that the difference between the disci- 

? lined and the undisciplined mind reveals itself. 

'o the former only belongs that control which 
makes possible the reduction of these data to a 
world of imity and system, or, to use a technical 
expression, it is the trained mind alone which can 
he trusted to fulfil its normal function of ‘ apper- 
ception I (q.v.). This process Stout defines as that 
‘by ivhich a mental system appropriates a new 
element, or othervvise receives a fresh determina- 
tion ’ (Analytic Psychology, 1896, vol. iu p. 112). 
The apperceptive process is essentially one of selec- 
tion,_ and the man who by mental discipline has 
acquired control over his thought-activity will give 
evidence of the fact hy the way in Avhich, through 
processes of inhibition and attention (q.v.), he 
selects his data. By mental inhibition we mean 
the suspension of judgment -with regard to any 
fresh fact, so as to allow time for the mind to 
grasp the true nature of the fact, to perceive its 
relation to an apperceptive system already at Avork, 
and, finally, to appropriate the new element, by 
alloAving such a system to be modified by this 
fresh determination. Such a pause for delibera- 
tion, though a suspension of judgment, is by no 
means a suspension of mental activity. On the 
contrary, it is often a time of the sharpest conflict, 
arising from the apparently rival claims of the old 
mental group and the new element Avhich confronts 
conflict which is continued until their true 
relation is discovered. By attention or concentra- 


tion we mean the power to develop any particular 
topic. 

‘ What Is called sustained voluntary attention,’ says James, 
‘is a repetition of successive efforts which bring hack the topic 
to the mind. ... It is not an Identical olject in the psycho- 
logical sense, but a succession of mutually related objects 
forming an identical topic only, upon which the attention is 
fixed' (Principles of Psyehologp, vol. i. 11907) p. 420f.). 

In striking contrast to this process of mental 
apperception stands the readiness of the undisci- 
plined mind to pass hasty judgment upon the facts 
presented, before their import is fully understood, 
being either so blinded by prejudice that further 
evidence with regard to a particular topic appeals 
to it in vain, or so lacking in strength and -vigour 
that it shirks the strenuous conflict which must 
often be faced before the new element can find 
its place within the system of knoAvledge already 
acquired. Against this mental prejudice we find 
scientific, ethical, and religious teachers of all ages 
directing their keenest shafts, regarding it as a 
deeply rooted evil which saps all mental life, and 
makes impossible an honest search for truth. Thus 
Bacon says -. 

‘The human understanding, when any proposition has been 
laid down (either from general admission or belief, or from the 
pleasure it affords), forces everything else to add fresh support 
and confirmation ; and although most cogent and abundant 
Instances may exist to the contrary, yet either does not ob- 
serve, or despises them, or gets rid of and rejects them by some 
destruction with violent and injurious prejudice, rather than 
sacrifice the authority of its first conclusions ’(Won. Org. Aph.lfi). 

Again, in the words of locke : ‘ He must not be in love with 
any opinion, or wish it to be true, till he knows it to be so, and 
then he will not need to wish it; for nothing that is false can 
deserve our good wishes, nor a desire that it should have the 
place and force of truth ; and yet nothing is more frequent than 
this’ (Conduct of the Understanding, p. 32). 

finally, to quote from a theologian of our own day : ‘ We 
must all train ourselves in the very rare quality of submission 
to good evidence, when it runs contrary to our prejudices at 
any point ’ (Gore, The Permanent Creed, and the Christian Idea 
of Sin, 1905, p. 17). 

And yet again the mind reveals its lack of dis- 
cipline in its proneness to mind-wandering or lack 
of concentrating power. We may state tliis in 
psychological terms by saying that, while the dis- 
ciplined mind is governed by noetic synthesis — the 
essential characteristic of tne apperceptive process 
— the undisciplined mind is governed by the mere 
association of ideas. In reference to the develop- 
ment of a train of thought. Stout remarks : 

■ In BO far as it is determined by the special idea which has 
last emerged, the principle of association is operative ; in so far 
as it is determined by the central idea of the whole topic, noetic 
synthesis is operative. ... It is mere association, for instance, 
which would lead a man in a conversation about peace and war 
to begin to talk about Peace the murderer ’ (Analytic Psychology, 
vol. ii. p. 3). 

(h) Discipline of the will . — Turning now to the 
sphere of the tvill, tve find, as in the case of the 
intellect, that the datum of volition is already given 
in the impulsive tendencies or propensities to act. 
It is then the -work of will, not to create fresh data, 
hut so to direct and control these natural impulses 
as to bring unity and system into this ori^nally 
chaotic motor continuum of vague desire, of which 
the complete determination and definition ivould 
constitute the Right. Now we find that the will, in 
thus organizing impulse, fulfils a function analogous 
to the intellectual activity of ‘apperception.’ 

‘We must" apperceive,’” says James Seth, ‘the contemplated 
flct> place it in the context of our life's purposes, and, directly 
I or indirectij^, with more or with less explicit consciousness, con 
I relate it with the master-purpose of our life * (Ethical Prin- 
\ cfpfesio, p. 48). 

I It is not the mtutal and unformed but the 
[ disciplined will which habitually performs this 
acti-vity of moral apperception. Here again, as in 
the sphere of the intellect, moral training reveals 
itself in the power to select from among various 
po^ble lines of conduct, hy means of the inhibition 
of impulsive tendencies, or the pause during which 
alternative activities are suspended, and hy atten- 
tion to the probable result of such activities in the 
light of the moral end. When a man has thus 
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learned to control his actions, he is no longer at the 
mercyof the dominant idea of the moment j he ceases 
to he the slave, and has become the master, of his 
impulses. Sucli mastery, however, is not the result 
of one day’s effort. He who would have the self- 
control which will enable him to resist the wrong 
action to which he is most strongly impelled can 
acquire this power only by a daily self-discipline, 
in learning to refuse the demands of impulses, even 
though these he good in themselves. • It is the need 
for such discipline which Westcott has in mind 
when he says : 

*We yield to oiroumstancea without the ennohling consoioua- 
ness of aeU-aacrifioe, or the invigorating exercise of will. We 
fail to test our powers betimes by voluntary coercion or effort, 
that so we may be supreme masters of ourselves when the hour 
of struggle comes ’ (* Disciplined Life,' in Words of Faith and 
Hope, 1902, p. 4). 

Attention, too, plays a no less important part in 
our volitional than in our intellectual life. It is 
as we consider alternative ends of conduct in the 
context of our life’s purposes that, on account of 
the appeal which it makes to the whole self, the 
one which has at first the least attractive force 
often becomes the stronger ; while others, which 
had at first much compelling power, retreat into 
the background when considered in the light of 
our moral ideal. See Attention. 

(c) Discipline of the emotions . — On the emotional 
side of man’s nature we find no less necessity for 
training, and no less demand for an acquirement 
of such control as will give the individual power 
over the passion which othervvise will master him, 
thus enabling him to make a choice, in the light 
of his moral ideal, from among the innumersible 
channels into which his emotional life may flow. 
To emphasize this Mint, we cannot do better than 
quote the words of Wuskin : 

' As the true knowledge is disciplined and tested knowledge,— 
not the first thought that comes,— so the true passion is disci* 
pUned and tested passion, — not the first passion that comes. 
The first that come are the vain, the false, the treacherous ; if 
you yield to them, they_ will lead you wildly and far, in vain 
pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, till you have no true purpose and 
no true passion left. Not that any feeling possible to humanity 
is in itself wrong, but only wrong when undisciplined. Its 
nobility is in its force and justice ; it is wrong when it is weak, 
and felt for paltry cause ’ (Sesame and Lilies, ed. 1882, p. 65). 

It is hardly necessary to add that such dissipa- 
tion, and also such redemption, of passion are 
possible, both through the world of fiction and in 
the world of fact. 

‘ For the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows,’ 
says EusUin, ‘and the pure tears we should have wept with 
them, we gloat over the pathos of the police court, and gather 
the nfght-dew of the grave ’ (ib. p. 89). 

And with confidence we may say that they who 
have been truly moved by the sorrows of Antigone 
and the grief of Andromache are not likely to be 
aflected by the tragedy of a second-rate novel, or 
to grieve much over the petty vexations of life. 

We conclude, therefore, that, whether we regard 
man’s nature in its emotional, its volitional, or its 
intellectual aspect, true moral discipline reveals 
itself, not in the annihilation of the natural forces, 
but in their subjugation to a unifying principle 
which controls the life. The duty of self-discipline 
has always a positive as well as a negative side. 
While, negatively, it is the refusal to permit any 
single tendency of our nature to act in isolation 
and to dominate the life, on the positive side we 
find not merely the conquest of natural impulsive 
energy, but its pressure into the service of the 
total purpose of the life. Then, the stronger the 
natural impulses, the stronger will be the purpose 
which they serve, when engaged in the pursuit 
of an end which can utilize them all. The search 
for Truth demands the force and passion of 
Socrates and Newton, while nothing less than 
the energy of Luther’s nature can accomplish 
the task of Reformation. 
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Annie E. F. MacGregor. 
ETHICAL IDEALISM. — i. Definition of the 
term. — The term ‘ ethical idealism ’ has two distinct 
meanings. It may signify a theory of reality as a 
whole, the fundamental principle of which is draivn 
from the nature of the moral life. Here morality 
supplies the clue to the meaning of reality. In 
this sense ‘ ethical idealism ’ designates a meta* 
physical theory based on a prior analysis of the 
moral life. On the other hand, ‘ethical ideal, 
ism’ also signifies the theory of the moral life 
derived from an ‘ idealistic ’ conception of reality. 
In such a case an idealistic metaphysic is pre- 
supposed, and the metaphysical principle must be 
more general than, or at any rate of a different 
kind from, that obtained by an analysis of the 
moral life alone. Morality is a deduction from 
such a principle. 

These two meanings are, therefore, logically 
quite distinct. In the first, metaphysics rests on 
morality ; in the second, morality rests on meta- 
physics. Kant’s metaphysical theory may be 
regarded as an illustration of the first ; Aristotle’s 
theory of ethics may be considered as typical of 
the second. No doubt the tAvo meanings may 
approximate, as, for example, in Plato’s Jtepublic, 
where the moral good leads the way to the appre- 
hension and interpretation of the metaphysical 
‘ idea of the good,’ which is shoAAm to transcend the 
moral good and to include it as _ a particular 
manifestation of the supreme principle. But m 
general it is important to keep separate the two 
meanings of the term ‘ ethical idealism ; and for 
purposes of discussion it is essential to do so. In 
the present article we are concerned with ‘ ethical 
idealism ’ primarily in the second of these senses, 
i.e. Avith the moral life as interpreted in terms oj 
idealism, ‘ idealism ’ being a specific metaphysical 
vicAv of reality. 

3. Meaning of Idealism. — To begin Avith, we 
have to consider the meaning of idealism. Ideal- 
ism has taken different forms in the histoiy oi 
speculation ; but there are certain features common 
to all. (a) Negative. — In the first place, idealism is 
negatively described by contrast AVith ‘ 
Naturalism is sometimes indistinguishable iro 
materialism, and in that case designates a tneo^ 
or point of vieAV Avhich seeks to explain 
events and facts, human experience 
terms of the elements of physical Nature. I*' * ? 
stress on the ultimate material origin of the 
and, again, on the mechanical necessity w 
holds SAvay throughout the processes of the ^ » 

hoAvever complex these processes are. "PP“ 
differences in kind amongst phenomena, .y-> 
inorganic and organic, chemical and 
held to be resolvable into differences oi f°'I*P 
of manifestation of the same identical 
matter and motion. Sometimes, hoAveA'er, n 
ism is applied specifically to the reductio . 
mental processes, more particularly tne a 
mental life of man, to organic elemente ana 
conditions, nothing being affirmed about ® , • | 

reduction of the organic to Diorgaiuc 
elements. In this case, _it_ may even ‘ -^nio 
such a further redaction is impossible, tha S 
Nature and purely physical Nature are m real cy 
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hDt«rogcnco«3. "Wlicn naturalism is used in this 
sense, ne have apnin explanation in terms of 
origin ; but here tiio ‘ original elements ’ of the 
mental life arc restricted to organic elements and 
processes; laws of the moro coinnlicatcd mental 
life are reducible to the fundamental laws of organic 
life in general, but these organic laws and elements 
are not reducible either to material elements and 
laws or to a substratum common to the two. 

In both forms of naturalism %yo have the same 
general characteristics — explanation by the reduc- 
tion of the complex to ultimate elements and their 
laws ; the connexion of all events by the principle 
of the causal continuity of the temporal antecedent 
with the temporal consequent ; and the absence of 
the use of any conception of end os a final principle 
of interpretation. The only ‘ends’ admitted are 
results, not pro-conditions ; they are ellccts, not 

f rounds. Idealism aflirms the opposite of all tliis. 

t scelcs to interpret the simple and primordial by 
reference to the more complex and later in time ; 
it docs not explain in tenns of origin but in terms 
of completion j and it docs not connect by causal 
scqucnco in time, but by controlling ends. 

No doubt there is a sense in wliich the ‘nature’ 
of anything may bo identified with the end rather 
than with the pre-conditions ; in this case there can 
he no contrast between idealism and | naturalism.’ 

[b) Positive. — Idealism on its positive side may 
in general terms bo described as the theory which 
regards the ultimate principle of reality as one 
which operates by conscious reference to an end or 
system of ends. An unconscious end could not bo 
tne principle of idealism, even tliongh it were 
admitted that the uncouscious end mimit be quite 
distinct from a mechanical principle. For the con- 
ception of ‘ ideal ’ is essential to the meaning of 
idealism, and an ‘ideal’ is a conscious end of 
some sort. The conception of an ideal is sub- 
ordinate to that of end, which is more general ; 
and the diflerentia is found by reforonco to a 
consciousness. An end, moro particularly a 
supreme end, when it ns such becomes con- 
sciously sought and consciously operative, becomes 
on ideal. The various applications of the term 
‘ ideal ’ will bo found to bear out this interpreta- 
tion, whether these applications are figurative, e.g,, 
an ‘ ideal rose,’ or literal. 

3 . Types of Idealism. — It is clear from the 
above description that a metaphysical idealism 
may tahe dilferent forms, according to the way 
in which the content of the end is present in 
consciousness, and according to the kind of con- 
sciousness to which the end is present. If the 
universe is interpreted idealistically, its principle 
of unity must he a supreme consciousness 
awaro of a supreme final end, and aware of this os 
its own end. Since this principle cannot bo 
subordinate to some further principle, in some 
sense this supreme end must be one with the 
supreme consciousness, not external to it. This is 
sonietinies expressed by saying that the ultimate 
principle is a supreme self-consciousness, making 
Itself Its own end. In relation to the finite world, 
this end may be either transcendent of finitude, or 
immanent in finitude ; and it has also been 
maintained that this end can be both transcendent 
and immanent. In any and every case, however, 
this supremo end covers all reali^, finite and 
infinite alike. 

Again, the supreme principle may be regarded 
n-s re-alized wholly and solely in every part and 
doninin of reality. In this case the supreme self- 
consciousness is realiied in a differentiated plurality 
of individual self-consciousnesses, and hence there 
Would be as many self-consciousnesses ns there are 
individuals. This is the view of idealistic ‘ plural- 
ism.’ On the other bond, the supreme principle 


may be regarded as single and unique, combining 
in itself all finite individuals not necessarily 
themselves self-conscious, and making all indi- 
viduals contribntorj* to the complete realization 
of its own end known only to and realized only 
by its own self. This is the view of idealistic 
‘singularism,’ to use the term applied to this 
doctrine in a recent volume.’ 

4 . General nature of Ethical Idealism.— Wlmt- 
cver be the form of idealism adopted, the con- 
ception of the moral life derived therefrom has 
the same general features and follows much the 
same lines in each case. The fundamental nature 
of the moral life on this view of reality is that it is 
the expression, in the case of man, of the supreme 
principle of the whole, and an integral indispens- 
able moment in the realization of that principle. 
This may bo put in various ways, but the same idea 
is involved. Whether the idea is presented in the 
vague and indefinite form that human purposes are 
‘ rooted in the nature of things,’ that the ‘ soul of 
the world is just’; or in the characteristically 
religious expressions ‘ the righteous shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance ’ (Ps 112®), man is ‘ God’s 
fellow-worker ’ (1 Co S'*) ; or, again, in the system- 
atic attempt to show that the moral order is an 
adumbration of the orderly unity of the world, and 
a specific realization of the ultimate ‘ reason ’ in 
the ‘matter’ of man’s sense-life, — ^in all these 
ways and in various ethical theories tho same 
thought is contained. Whenever we find the 
luorol life regarded os working and leading in 
man’s life towards the spiritual principle unifying 
all reality, or wherever the source and ground of 
the moral life are derived from such a principle, 
there we have an ethical idealism. The moral end, 
on this view, is one expression of the supremo end, 
not a means to that supremo end but a literal 
manifestation of it, ono way in which tho suprenio 
spiritual principle is conscious of itself, or con- 
scious of its own end. In so far as man’s moral 
end is taken to be a fundamental constitutive 
element of man’s being, man’s conscious realization 
of his end is at once a consciousness of the supremo 
principle in himself and a condition of making his 
individuality an integral part of the supreme 
principle ; and, in so far as man becomes conscious 
of the supreme principle in himself, his life 
becomes determined by the moral end, and set to 
moral issues. The two statements reciprocally 
involve each other : lienee wo have the constant 
oscillation, in this type of ethical theory, between 
the position that the moral end ‘demands’ or 
‘proves’ the existence of a supreme spiritual 
principle and the position that a supreme spiritual 
principle has made man moral or ‘wills’ the 
moral end. 

5 . Forms of Ethical Idealism. — ^The development 
of this conception of the moral life vanes in 
different systems. Perhaps one might say that the 
point of divergence between different systems turns 
on the interpretation of moral evil, and its place in 
such a theo^. Where the existence of evil is 
regarded as incompatible with the content of the 
supreme principle, the idealistic theory of Ethics 
tends to assign only the fact of the moral law and 
moral end to the operation of the supreme 
principle, and to attribute the existence of moral 
evil to man’s imperfect working out of the moral 
end ; in other words, all the good in tlie moral life 
is placed to the account of the supremo sclf-con- 
Eciousness, all the evil to finite Belt-consoiousncss. 
On this view the idealistic treatment of morality 
tends to be more or less abstract in character. 
The law is regarded ns an abstract, formal, universal 
law of ‘ reason ’ ; the end is one that transcends 
experience in the sense of never being completely 

1 NVard* TAe Realm of Endt» Cambridgie, 1511, 
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realizable in man’s life ; the moral individual is an 
independent, or even isolated, being who is an 
‘end in himself,’ isolated from Nature and only 
contingently related to other moral beings. 

On the other hand, where evil is treated as 
springing from the same source as good itself, 
both having their common root in self-conscious- 
ness, the moral end grasps the human individual 
concretely; law and sensibility, moral ideal and 
Nature, are looked upon as forming an indissoluble 
whole ; the moral consciousness is inseparable 
from Nature, and is essentially a social conscious- 
ness. The spiritual principle in man subsumes 
Nature into itself and is realized most fully in 
society with its laws and institutions ; the supreme 
spiritual principle takes upon itself the whole 
burden of man’s moral destiny; and, through 
moral failure, the human spirit can pass, in un- 
broken unity with itself, to moral completeness 
and reconciliation. 

The first form of the idealistic treatment of 
Ethics is essentially dualistic in conception and in 
systematic development ; the second is essentially 
monistic in form and substance. With certain 
qualifications in matters of detail, we might take, 
as historical examples of the former. Stoicism in 
ancient Ethics, and Kantianism in modern Ethics ; 
and as examples of the latter, Plato or Aristotle 
in ancient Ethics, and Hegel or Neo-Hegelianism 
in modern Ethics. 

It is important to note that in the treatment of 
Ethics from the idealistic point of view the essen- 
tial identity of finite and supreme self-conscious- 
ness is in general all that is affirmed. The detail 
of the moral life is not deduced from the supreme 
principle. Any attempt at such a deduction could 
only result in the repetition of an abstract formula, 
which would either leave the specific diversity of 
content in the moral life unexplained or would 
blot out its diversity altogether. This is inevit- 
able. For the principle of self-consciousness, as 
realized in man, is the only form of the principle 
that is directly relevant for the interpretation of 
man’s moral life, and indeed is sufficient for the 
purpose. Any deduction of his moral nature and 
constitution from the absolute principle is, there- 
fore, as unnecessary as it is impossible. This 
point is sometimes urged in the form that we can- 
not deduce the details of duty from the conception 
of a Divine ‘perfection.’ If by ‘perfection’ is 
meant the complete unity of the Divine or Absolute 
self-consciousness, such a statement may be ad- 
mitted. With an ‘absolute perfection’ in the 
sense of the perfection of the Absolute we have in 
morality nothing to do. We are concerned in 
morality with human moral perfection only. From 
this, however, it may be possible to derive our 
specific duty, provided we know in what such per- 
fection consists. Perfection is, no doubt, an attri- 
bute of the moral ideal ; and from the moral ideal 
we must be able to explain the meaning and 
content of the moral life. 

6. Value of Ethical Idealism. — It may be said 
that, if we must analyze the operations of human 
self-consciousness in order to interpret the nature 
of morality idealistically, there seems little or no 
value in connecting morality with an idealistic 
theory of reality. Put this is not the case. The 
significance of the doctrine lies in the fact that, 
since the principle in finite and in Absolute self- 
consciousness is essentially the same, the detaOed 
realization of what that principle contains in the 
case of man’s moral life will, equally irith the 
general principle itself, have its warrant and justi- 
fication in the ultimate meaning of reality. Thus 
every moral act has a significance for the whole of 
reality as truly as the moral ideal itself. And this 
is both practically and theoretically of profound 


importance. For, on this view, not merely does 
the individual’s moral life as a whole have a place 
in the supreme purpose of the universe, but every 
moral act becomes a contribution to the attain- 
ment of the plan of the Absolute. Morality and 
moral individuals have thus a supreme worth in 
themselves and for the Absolute ; and the moral 
life becomes a factor in the constitution of religion 
—a fact which all 'ethical religions’ have empha- 
sized, whether they have regarded moral laws os 
* Divine commands ’ or regarded the process of the 
moral life as the working out of a ‘Dinne will.’ 

7. Fundamental difficulty of Ethical Ideah'sm.— 

This close identification of the moral life with the 
realization of the supreme spiritual principle has 
always created a difficulty for ethical idealism. 
For it is obvious that, the more the identification 
is emphasized, the more we tend to treat the con- 
tribution of the moral individual towards the ful- 
filment of the supreme purpose as the expression, 
through him, of the operation of that principle 
itself. The more we assimilate the moral life and 
the Divine Life, the greater the difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between what in a given act is the 
individual’s doing and what is God’s. If the dis- 
tinction is denied, individual self-determination 
disappears, and with that the spiritual freedom, 
which is the very basis of the value of the indi- 
vidual to himself. If, on the other hand, the 
distinction is affirmed, it becomes difficult to 
consider the supreme purpose as carrying its onm 
necessity inthin itself ,• for clearly a supreme pur- 
pose which depends for its attainment^ on the 
success or failure of individual finite wills is at the 
mercy of contingency. _ . „ . 

8, Solutions of the difficulty. — ^This difficulty is 
a very real one, and is of far-reaching signilicanoe. 
It generally divides ethical idealists into two 
camps. There are those, e.p. Green, who seem to 
treat the finite consciousness as a kind of 

or medium through which in the moral life the 
spiritual principle realizes or objectifies iwelj. 
Assuming that in some sense_ such a pnnciple is 
self-contained and self-determining, the indmaua 
is little more, if any more, than a self-consciou 
instrument, a mere manifestation or emanation 01 
the Absolute self-consciousness. It seems '™ 1 ^ ’ 
sible to deny that in everything but name sucu a 
view is indistinguishable from Spinozism. au 
is no difference between Spirit and Substance 
they take the same method of reali^g 
in finite self-consciousness. A 
which ‘supervenes ’upon the matenal of sensiDimy 
and thereby makes the latter its own, may , 
be ‘ free ’ relatively to sensibility, m the 
its operation implies detachment from 
and self-direction in controlling and .. 

sibility. But this freedom is not an m 
fact,’ nor is it self-explanatory as long a 
assumed that the finite self-copsciousncss 
a specific realization of a wider 
consciousness which is expressing '•If®’, ,1, pre- 
human limitations. On the self* 

by implied that the principle ., frppjoni 

consciousness proceeds in assertmg 
relatively to sensibility denyes the 
conditions of its procedure from, an 
determined by, this more short, 

embracing self-consciousness. to 

is, in suth a case, but the delegated |ower^^^ 
exercise, in reference to sensibility, the . 
of a superior 6elf-consciousne.‘'s. 
only Umporfs, but is ®®sity 

mUrnUatL Andf since the latter 
is the more ultimate and therefore 
rect, the freedom of finite ®?^t-cons jjjjeed, 

barely distinguishable from illusion— v h > 
Spinoza asserted it to be. 
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A second method of dealing with the problem is 
that which treats self-conscionsness as a principle 
that is not so mnoh an actuality in man’s life from 
the start, but is gradually realized in the course of 
his activity. On this view, man does not begin 
his finite existence Aidth a fully active organ or 
function of self-consciousness, by means of whioh 
he assimilates a quasi-alien environment to him 
self and himself to his environment, in the way 
described, t.g., by Kant, and also to some extent 
by Green. The whole course and aim of his 
finite life consists in becoming self-conscious, not 
in being completely so to begin with. Thus there 
are grades of self-consciousness in man’s life, and 
differences of degree of self-consciousness amongst 
mankind. The function of self-consciousness may 
be, indeed, abstractly the same in all men; but, 
actually and as a historical fact, it is realized in 
very varying degrees by individual men and types 
of mankind. The mistake of the preiuous view 
lay in confounding a formal similarity of function 
— a purely logical function in Kant’s theory — with 
an actual identity of realization in all human indi- 
viduals. But, if the attainment of self-conscious- 
ness is itself a matter of growth and development 
in the individual life, then, while all may attain it 
to a certain degree, imperfection of attainment is 
not inconsistent with individual success, or with 
the fulfilment of the final end of the supreme self- 
consciousness. Perfection of attainment is, indeed, 
a goal ; but, if degrees of attainment be admitted 
to be consistent with the absolute principle, failure 
to attain perfectly in any individual ease cannot 
imperil the security or validity of the final end. 
Moreover, on this view, the defects of individuality 
in one sphere are balanced or compensated in 
another. Thus, the imperfections of a given in- 
dividual in his society do not destroy the stability 
and order of the general life of the community: 
his life is so supplemented by the lives of others 
that unity on the whole is maintained. Similarly, 
the one-sidedness of any given type of society or 
form of humanity is counterbalanced by another 
form of society with which it is connected in the 
general history of humanity; so that, just as a 
given society comes to the help of the individual’s 
imperfections, the history of humanity as a whole 
qualifies or removes the imperfect realization of 
human life in any one form of society. 

This view, again, modifies similarly the con- 
ception of individual freedom and the difficulties 
of reconciling the free action of individuals with 
an all-pervading and triumphant purpose. For 
freedom, like self-consciousness, is not a quality 
mth which the individual’s will is endowed from 
the outset ; it is a result which he achieves for 
himself. Freedom is not a pre-condition of the 
moral life, but a state which he gradually attains ; 
and, like self-conscionsness, the attainment of it 
is a matter of degree. Freedom in that sense is 
the goal of the moral life, not an antecedent con- 
dition of it. The organic Ffe of a community is 
a realisation of moral freedom, and the history of 
humanity is the progress in attainment of its 
freedom. 

_ In this way it is_ sought to harmonize the opera- 
tion of the _ principle of self-conscionsness under 
finite conditions with the actuality of the Absolute 
self-consciousness, without destroying the validity 
of the pursuit of finite ends or the finality of the 
Absolute end. This view is found in the ethical 
idealism of Hegel, and more recently of Bradley. 
The objection to it is the opposite of the objection 
to the previous view stated. For, on the second 
view, tlie realization of finite self-consciousness 
and of finite freedom is so completely identified 
wdth the course of human history that any degree 
of attainment of the principle is enough to safasfy 


the requirements of the supreme^ principle. The 
supreme principle cannot, on this view, fail to 
realize its end, no matter what degree of success 
attends the operations of finite self-consciousness. 
That being so, the attitude of the supreme prin- 
ciple is one of indifference to the achievements 
of finite individuals : its end is fulfiUed, no matter 
what finite individuals do or fail to do. This re- 
duces the position of the supreme self-conscious- 
ness to that of a spectator, and the position of the 
finite individual to that of a player: the moral 
life becomes a mere drama with the Absolute as 
witness. Or, again, the effect on the finite indi- 
vidual must necessarily be to make him equally 
indifferent to the accomplishment of his end; 
w'hile the process of history taken as a whole is 
indistinguishable in ethical quality from the course 
of Nature. Etliical idealism in this shape thus 
closely resembles the position of pure naturalism. 

9. Special features of Ethical Idealism. — The 
characteristic points on which ethical idealism lays 
stress in the constructive development of the theory 
are mainly three: (o) the logical priority of the 
conception of value in the moral life ; (6) the 
objective independent reality of social institu- 
tions; (c) the essential unity of individual and 
social mind. 

(а) In virtue of the first, ethical idealism insists 
that the consciousness of an ideal takes priority 
over all consideration of circumstances, nature, or 
history. Relatively to the ideal, circumstances, 
nature, and history provide merely the material 
of morality ; they can never destroy the authority 
of the ideal or modify its validity. The ideal re- 
mains the same throughout all diversity of realiza- 
tion. It moulds its material in different ways, and 
thus the material becomes the means or condition 
of the objective expression of the ideal. Thereby 
the self ‘ finds itself ’ in Nature Iw making Nature 
the correlate and counterpart of Spirit. Thus the 
diversity of content presented is reduced to unity ; 
and all the elements in individuality — heredity, 
historical situation, natural surroundings, etc. — 
become significant for the moral life, and con- 
tribute to the attainment of man’s end. Some- 
times this logical priority of the ideal is expressed 
in an extravagant form, as when Kant asserts that 
the moral law is absolutely binding for all under 
all circumstances, and duty remains duty whatever 
hindrances there are in the way of its realization ; 
or again when Fichte seeks to ‘ deduce ’ Nature as 
simply the sphere of human freedom. But these 
are merely extreme expressions of the fundamental 
position on which ethical idealism takes its stand 
— the position that the operative consciousness of 
the moral ideal is the basis of all the moral worth 
of action or personality. 

(б) Not less important is the second point. 
Institutions are not regarded by idealism as 
incidents in the moral life, created by and de- 
pendent on the wills of separate finite individuals. 
Institutions are embodiments of the social spirit, 
from which individuals themselves derive their 
moral sustenance and support. It is truer, on this 
view, to say that individuals are incidents in the 
life of institutions than that institutions are in- 
cidents in the life of individuals. The end for 
man is_ one, and by its very nature is common to 
all individuals ; this follows from the constitution 
of the supreme principle which is realizing itself 
in man’s life. Individuals, therefore, because real- 
izing, each in his own case, the same human end, 
necessarily live a common life. The community 
of life is ^ust as real in this process as the variety 
of ways in which all seek their several interests 
in the one common end. Institutions are the con- 
crete forms in which this community of end as 
such finds expression. From this point of view 
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institutions are a more objective and permanent 
embodiment of the supreme principle in man’s 
life than the actions or the life of a given indi- 
vidual ; and conversely we see more fully in insti- 
tutions what the final end of man is. 

Ethical idealism has been singularly successful 
in developing this aspect of its theory of the moral 
life. The conception of a social M'ill working itself 
out in the various forms of corporate social life, 
the family, the city, or again more abstract human 
institutions such as the Church ; the conception 
of the ‘ general Avill ’ as the basis of the State and 
the source of its functions in framing, administer- 
ing, and executing the decrees of government ; the 
conception of property and of contract as funda- 
mental forms of social mind, deriving their origin 
and ultimate sanction from the idea of the common 

f ood which a common will pursues — all these are 
irect conseq^uences of the objectivity of social 
institutions as embodiments of the common human 
end. 

(c) Finally, it is of the essence of ethical ideal- 
ism to hold that the operations of the individual 
mind in realizing its own end, and the operations 
of the social mind in realizing a common end, pro- 
ceed on the same plan. Whether Ave speak of the 
social mind as the individual mind ‘ writ large ’ or 
seek to interpret the social mind in psychological 
terms — terms applicable to the process of the indi- 
vidual mind — the same idea is involved. The 
similarity of operation is, indeed, very close. 
Thus Ave have in the indmdual the unity of liis 
moral life summed up in the operations of his 
conscience, which is the outcome of his social con- 
sciousness, and the ^din^ principle of unity in 
his moral life ; in the social mind Ave have the 
common spirit actuating a community, pervading 
all parts as an operative principle of homogeneous 
social action and of unity of social feeling and 
sentiment in individuals. In the individual Ave 
have the consciousness of moral laAvs, some vague, 
some clearly defined and steadily obeyed ; the life 
of a community, again, is maintained by the vague 
sense of order, and also by the explicit formulawon 
of, and obedience to, laAvs and decrees required to 
ensure the maintenance of an orderly unity of 
individuals. In the individual’s moral life, habit 
and character are the conditions of moral security 
and continuity of eSbrt ; corresponding to this in 
the social life we have custom, routine, and social 
automatism. The inter-relation of ideas and pur- 
poses in the individual mind is of a piece AAUth the 
inter-communication of personalities in the social 
mind. The sense of guilt and remorse in the 
individual has its parallel in social disapproA’^al and 
punishment by the community : the moral disorder 
of the individual is regarded as identical in nature 
Avith social disorder in a community. 

It is important to notice, in conclusion, that, on 
the vieAV of etliical idealism, the moral life, Avhile 
self-contained and determined by its own con- 
ditions, is not regarded as an exhaustive expres- 
sion of man’s spiritual life. On the contrary, by 
its very nature it points to a Avider and completer 
realization of the supreme principle from Avhich 
it derives ite significance. This is put in A’arious 
forms. It is said that morality ‘points beyond 
itself to religion,’ that ‘religion transcends mor^- 
ity,’ that ‘ the moral life is part of the AA-ider life 
of unfrersal history,’ that ' the contemplatiA'e life 
is the crouTiing activity of the spiritual life.’ In 
all these and similar Avays the same point is 
emphasized — the finitude of the moral attitude 
as a phase of the realization of the one supreme 
pnnciple. And this logically follows from regard- 
ing the moral end of man as an integral but single 
expression of the comprehensive end of an Absolute 
self-consciousnes.s. 


LiTERATtjRE.— The literature on Ethical Idealism in these,™ 
above d.scuped is very lar^e Most of the chief religions^^^ 
treated Ethira from this point of view, however mucRthcv^r 
hav-e differed both in their relirious conceptions and in iRb 
content they assip to the moral life. In the systematic 
cussion of ethical problems, which makes up the Histor^f 
Ethics strictly BO called, Ethical Idc.alism has been stated and 
developed in a great variety of ways. The most prominent 
may be said to be the following : (o) Greek Ethics : Xenophon 
Memorabilm of Socrates ; Plato, generallv, but chiellv m the’ 
Republic; Aristotle, EfWcs.— <M Medimval Ethics: Aquinas. 
Sutnma contra Gentiles, bk. lii. chs. 1-03 and Ill-no.— 
(c) Modem Ethics : Cudwortb, Sternal and Immutable Ifo- 
rality, 1731; Cumberland, De legitus JV'afurce, 1672; Clarke 
Discourse on Natural Religion, 1706; Butler, Sermoni, 1726' 
Paley, Principles of Moral and Political Philmyhg, 1785- 
Fichte, Bestimmung des Menschen, 1800, GnindlagedesBatur. 
rechts, 1796, System der Siltenlehre, 1703, Staaislehrt, ISIS; 
Hegel, Philosophic des Rechts, 1821, Philosophie der Geschichte, 
1837 : Vatke, Die menschlichc Freiheit, 1811 ; Green, Prole- 
gomena to EthiesS, 1890 ; Bradley, Appearance and ReahW, 
1897. J. B. BAILUE. 


ETHICAL MOVEMENT.— I. Origin and 
history. — The founder of the Ethical Movement 
Avas Felix Adler, afterAvards Professor of Ap- 
plied Ethics in Columbia University, Ncav YorK. 
At the urgent request of a number of persons Avho 
had become acquainted Avith his point of vieiv, 
Avhich assigned the supreme place to right conduct 
and proclaimed that the good life is not necessarily 
dependent on theologicm beliefs, he inaugurated, 
in 1876, the NeAv York Society for Ethical Culture, 
Avliich soon counted considerably over a thousand 
members. ‘ Deed, not Creed ’ was his motto. He 
soon attracted a number of able men— W. M. Salter, 
Stanton Coit, Burns Weston, and W. L. Sheldon 
— and, as a consequence, Ethical Societies were 
established in Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 
In 1886 the London Ethical Society Avas founded. 
This Society counted among its members Bernard 
Bosanquet, Sophie Bryant, Edward Caird, J. S. 
Mackenzie, J. H. Muirhead, J. Seelw, Leslie 
Stephen, H. SidgAvick, and G. F. Stout. Tivo 
later Stanton Coit came to England as ' minister 
of South Place Ethical Society. From that time 
onAvards the Ethical Movement in England de- 
veloped, until it counted some thirty Ethical 
Societies, a considerable number of them being in 
London. Most of these came to be_ ,ono 

the English ‘ Union of Ethical Societies. In 18w 
the German Society for Ethical Culture came mto 
being, and soon had some fifteen branchM. 
long aftenvards the Austrian Ethical Society, the 
Italian ‘ Unione Morale,’ and tAA’o Societies m 
SAA'itzerland Avere founded. Keccntly, a Socicty m 
Tokyo has cast in its lot Avith the Ethical Move- 


As early as 1893 the German Ethical Society 
organized a meeting at Eisenach, Avith a vi^' o 
starting an International Ethical Union, lo » 
however, proved only the precursor of the >nceti g 
at Zurich in 1896, Avhen delegates from the varioiw 
ethical centres Avere present and an „ 

Ethical Union Avas founded. Ten years later 
Second International Ethical Conference , 
Eisenach, Avhen a constitution 
a programme of AA'ork elaborated. 
occasion of the very successful Fir^ Intern . 
iloral Education Congress initiated by the um« 
and organized by its secretary, a further 
national Conference took place, ^ 

2 . Work of the Ethical Soctefaes--^ 
United States and in England the or 

meet every Sunday, eitlier morning or e e ot 
both. In the United States there is 
kind of music and reading, besides th 
AA'hicli generally deals with some 
with some question of the inner ^ ^ P, j „ ^ he 
from the ethical point of view. In . --g. 
‘Bemnce’ is more pronounced i, (}% 

ing is uniA'crsal, and other / r Closing 

reading of an Ethical Declaration, or o 
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Words, are not uncommon. In Germany and 
Austria the meetings are held on weekdays, and 
the proceedings consist sinmly of an ethical lecture 
followed by discussion. The Ethical Lecture is 
one distinguishing feature of Ethical Societies, the 
other is the Ethical Classes for the_ Young. These 
are to he found, highly developed, in the American 
centres, and, less highly developed, in English 
centres. In Berlin and other places on the 
Continent such classes also exist. Moral instruction 
being a special concern of the Ethical Societies, it 
is natural that the Movement should have done 
much to promote it in schools. In America, Adler 
and Sheldon have written text-hooks_ on the 
subject, and the former has gradually^ built up his 
now widely famed New York Ethical Culture 
School. In England, the Union of Ethical Societies 
founded a Moral Instruction League, _ which has 
induced about a hundred Local Education author- 
ities to make some provision for the teaching of 
morals. In Germany also a Moral Instruction 
League exists, which numbers about a thousand 
members ; and the International Ethical Union is 
endeavouring to create such Leagues everywhere. 
See Moral EotrcATioN League. 

The practical activities of the Ethical Societies 
resemble to a large extent those of the Churches. 
Innumerable charitable and social activities are 
connected with the New York Ethical Society, 
and the other American Ethical Societies all 
engage seriously in similar work. In England, 
there is relatively little done in this direction, 
chiefly because so many of the members are 
individually absorbed in politics and philanthropy. 
The German Society has also busied itself much 
Avith reforms of various kinds. It was the first to 
establish public libraries and reading-rooms in 
Germany, and now such institutions are common 
there ; it developed a scheme of cheap theatres, as 
a result of which there exist a number of Schiller- 
Theater, as they are called, in Germany. The same | 
society has founded a Charity Organization Society 
in Berlin, which is doing extremely valuable work 
on an extensive scale ; and it has done much to 
encourage high-class recreation evenings for the 
people. 

3 . Principles of the Ethical Movement. — ^At the 
International Conference at Eisenach (1906) a 
constitution was adopted, expressing the following 
general aim, which was unanimously agreed to by 
the delegates and has been accepted by all the 
national ethical centres : 

‘ To assert the oupreme importance of the ethical factor in all 
the relations of life— personal, social, national, and inter- I 
national, apart from theological and metaphysical considera- 
tions.' 

The English Union of Ethical Societies in the 
same year determined upon a series of principles 
which conveniently sum up the distinguishing 
features of the Ethical Movement generally. They 
are here reproduced. Attention is specially drawn 
to the second principle, in which an attempt is 
made to state the basis of the ethics taught in 
Ethical Societies. 

• (a) In nil the relations of life— personal, social, and political 
—the moral factor should be the supreme consideration. 

(i) Tlie love of goodness and the love of one’s fellows are the 
true motives for right conduct; and self-reliance and co- 
operation are the true sources of help. 

(c) Knowledge of the Right has been evolving through the 
experience of the human race ; therefore the moral obligations 
generally accepted by the most civilized communities should bo 
taken ns the starting-point in the advocacy of a progressive 
ideal of personal and social righteousness. 

(d) For each individual, after due consideration of the 
convictions of others, the final authority as to the right or 
wrong of any opinion or action ehould be hia own conscientions 
and reasoned judgment. 

(e) The well-being of society requires such economic and 
other conditions as afford the largest scope for the moral 
development of all its members. 

CO The scientific method should be applied in studying the 
facts of the moral life. j « 00 


fe) The moral life involves neither acceptance nor rejection 
of belief in any Deity, personal or impersonal, or in a life after 
death. _ . . . . , , 

(A) The acceptance of any one ultimate criterion of right 
should not be made a condition of ethical fellowship. 

(i) Ethical fellowships ore the most powerful means of 
encouraging the knowledge and love of right principles of 
conduct, and of giving the strength of character necessajy to 
realize them in action.’ 

4 . The common programme. — ^The following 
manifesto, drawn up at the International Con- 
ference of 1896, will give a fair idea of the attitude 
of the Movement towards the great problems of 
our age : 

‘ i. (a) Ethical Societies should dedaro their attitude towards 
the great social problems of the time, in the solution of which 
the highest significance belongs to moral forces. We recognize, 
accordingly, that the effort of the masses of the people to attain 
a human standard of existence contains in it a moral aim of the 
first rank, and wo declare ourselves hound to support this effort 
to the utmost. But we believe there is here a question not only 
as to the nee^ of the poorer classes of the people, hut in an 
equal degree as to the moral poverty of the members of the 
well-to-do classes, who are directly threatened in their moral 
being by the outward conditions of our modern economic life. 

(ii) We acknowledge that resistance to injustice and oppression 
is a sacred dutj’, and that under the existing circumstances the 
struggle for rights is an indispensable means of clearing up 
conceptions of justice and in theattainmentof better conditions ; 
but we demand that the struggle be kept within the limits 
prescribed by humanity, and that it be conducted in the interest 
of the community as a whole, and with continual reference to 
ultimate social peace. 

(c) We maintain that in the solution of the so-called labour 
problem the question is one not only of the material necessities 
of the labourers, but of their social and legal status, and of 
their full participation in the highest results of civilization, 
science, and art. 

(d) We recognize it as a task of the Ethical Union to assist in 
such intellectual equipment of the people as shall serve the 
cause of social progress; for example, scientific efforts which 
aim at examining the conflicting theories of Individualism and 
Socialism, with a view to the possibility of their being harmonized 
in some profoundcr view of life ; further, to establish inquiries 
and institute research in moral statistics, which, based on well- 
autlienticatcd facts, shall bring impressively before the eye the 
need of reforms in our conditions, and to help in the dissemina- 
tion of tlie results so obtained, in order to bring the public 
conscience to bear as a force making for social justice and 
higher development. 

(c) We leave it to the various Sodeties to apply the ahove 
tasks according to tlie circumstances of their ow’n countries, 
and we call upon ail the Individual members of our Societies, 
by simplicity in their manner of life and by active sympathy, 
to advance the forward social movement. 

ii. We regard the institution of pure monogamio marriage os 
a priceless good of humanity, whicli is indispensable for the 
moral development of the individual and for the permanent 
duration of moral civilization ; buewe insist that this institution 
should stamp itself upon sentiment and conduct with a 
thorouglincss which as yet is absent in wide-reaching circles of 
society. 

iii. (a) We demand for woman the possibility of the fullest 
devciopinent of licr mental and moral personality’, and we would 
strive to bring about in ail departments of life an uncurtailed 
c.xpression of the equal worth of her personality with that of 
man. 

(b) Especially we regard the fate of working women in industry 
(vvhethcr in the factory or at home), and also in personal 
domestic service, as one of the most grievous evils of our time, 
and would strive to restore, throughout the whole people, the 
conditions of a healthy family life. 

iv. We hold it to he a fundamental task of our age to give 
again to education its unity, wliicil in great part has been lost, 
and, by establishing a universal ethical end in all education, to 
confer that kind of service which denominational religion once 
rendered to education in elementary and secondary schools. 

V. We heartily approve efforts to establish universal peace 
among nations, and we would direct our sliare in tlicse efforts 
towards overcoming militarism in public sentiiiient, towards 
checking the power which it exercises upon the imagination — 
especially of the young— and towards bringing out in some nobler 
way those morally significant elements which the life of the 
soldier contains ; lurther, towards opposing national egoism and 
national passion, which are at least to-day as dangerous enemies 
to peace as ore the prejudices and personal interests of rulers; 
and, finally, towards bringing about a reign of conscience and 
calm reason in times of excitement, and when partisan spirit 
fosters a blind hatred of enemies.’ 

S- Attitude towards religion. — Pundanien tally 
the Ethical Movement must be regarded as a 
religious movement. Even such titles of books as 
Ethical Religion (W. M. Salter), The Religion of 
Duty (Felix Adler), Die ethische Bewegung in der 
Religion (Stanton Coit), and Faith in Man (Gustav 
Spiller) are a general proof of the sympathy with 
fundamental religion m the United States and in 
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England. Sheldon, speaking of America, says : 
‘ Many a stranger attending the lectures would at 
first be a little at a loss to know whether or not he 
was present at the “services” of a church’ (An 
Ethical Movement, p. x). This statement is more 
than home out by the following passage taken 
from the Year-Book of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture for 1904-05 : 

‘ The Society fills more and more the place of a church in the 
lives of its members. The leaders act as ministers of religion : 
consecrating marriages ; ofiiciating at funerals ; consoling the 
suffering ; advising’ the troubled and confused ; dedicating 
childhood to the higher ends of life in the “name ceremony” 
[which takes the place of baptism] ; teaching and supervising 
the training of the young in Sunday School, and clubs and 
classes for young men and women ; and seeking to create and 
maintain an atmosphere of reverent attention to the high mys- 
teries of life and to the sacredness of the obligation, imposed by 
man’s moral nature, to follow without swerving the dictates of 
duty according to the best light that is in each individual.* 

In England the Ethical Movement is almost in- 
variably regarded by its adherents as a religious 
movement, and both the rather elaborate form and 
the spirit of the ethical meetings bear this out. 

German ethicists, as a rule, strictly s^arate 
ethics from religion, and are averse to the Ethical 
Movement being looked upon as a religious move- 
ment. Yet one of the principles of the German 
Ethical Union is ‘ through combination to offer its 
adherents support and assurance, as well as stimulus 
and help for the inner life.’ 

Lastly, the Union pour Taction morale of Paris, 
in an official statement, affirms : 

‘ We are bound together by a common principle : to establish 
a discipline of life in conformity with reason and outside all 
theology ; to illuminate it by free and frank discussion ; to 
animate it with love ; to render it effective and progressive by 
mutual Bupijort; to teach it methodicaily ; to realize it in 
customs and in laws ; and, if iustioe require it, even by a revolu- 
tion.’ 

In principle, then, the Ethical Societies all over 
the world seek to do for their members what the 
Christian Church, the Jewish Synagogue, and the 
Muhammadan Mosque endeavour to effect for 
theirs. The only difference is that those religions 
assume the existence of a Deity outside the uni- 
verse, and that the Ethical Movement, as such, is, 
in substance, non-theological ; or, rather, does not 
connect the right life with theology or metaphysics 
(see, however, the above-mentioned volumes by 
Adler, Salter, Coit, and Spiller). In confirmation 
of the above Ave shall quote from a lecture on 
the ‘ Aims of Ethical Societies,’ by Leslie Stephen 
{Ethics and Religion, 1900, p. 260 f.) : 

‘ AVe believe that morality depends upon something deeper 
and more permanent than any of the dogmas that have hitherto 
been current in the Churches. It is a product of human nature, 
not of any of these transcendental speculations or faint survivals 
of traditional superstitions. Morality has grown up independ- 
ently of, and often in spite of, theology. The creeds have been 
good so far as they have accepted or reflected the moral convic- 
tion ; but it is an iliusion to suppose that they have generated 
it. They represent the dialect and the imagery by which moral 
truthshave been conveyed to minds at certain stages of thought; 
but it is a complete inversion of the truth to suppose that the 
morality sprang out of them. From this point of view we must 
of necessity treat the great ethical questions independently. 
We cannot form a real alliance with thinkers radically opposed 
to us. Divines tell us that we reject the one possible basis of 
morality. To us it appears that we are strengthening it, by 
severing it from a connection with doctrines arbitrary, incapable 
of proof, and incapable of retaining any consistent meaning.’ 
Eloquent passages might be cited from all the 
ethical leaders to illustrate the rejection of the 
belief in supernatural help. We content ourselves 
with a recent utterance by Adler (The Religion of 
Duty, p. 47f.) : 

* In former times, when there was drought and famine in the 
land, men loaded the altars of the gods with gifts intended to 
placate their anger and to induce them to send the wished-for 
rain. To-day in famine-stricken India, what is it that the wisest 
rulers are intent upon ? They are studying how to supply on a 
stupendous scale artificial irrigation, how to Increase the facili- 
ties of transportation, how to uplift the Ignorant peasantry by 
education, so that they may be able to employ more effective 
methods o! agriculture. In former times, when the plague 
passed overEurope,mo’wingdown its millions, the churches were 
thronged with multitudes of worshippers who besieged the 
Almighty to withdraw the fearful scourge. To-day, when an 


invasion of cholera threatens a country, the Kochs and Pastenr, 
are busy in their laboratories, seeking to discover the cerms nf 
disease ; and ngorous sanitation is everywhere applied to de 
prive those germs of the congenial soil in which they iloutiX 
This IS a commonplace of modem thinking, and I need not 
enlarge upon it. ’ 

The conception of a Heavenly Father, interterinv with the 
operations of nature, arose when the teachings of naturaUcicnce 
were unknown. These teachings have been feuitfu! of sub- 
stantiai resuits. The progress of mankind has been kept back 
for centuries by the disposition to expect, of the love and kind- 
ness of Providence, the benefits which, if obtainable stall, must 
be obtained by human effort. The progress of mankind has been 
incalculably advanced by the appeal to self-help, by the con- 
viction that “ the gods help them who help themselves, ’’which 
after all, is synonymous with saying that, if we are to be saved! 
we must save one another.’ 

I/iTERATURK. — Felix Adler, The Religion of Duty, New York, 
1905 ; W. M. Salter, Ethical Religion, Boston, 1891 ; Stanton 
Coit, Die ethische Rewegum in aer Religion, Leipzig, 1890; 
Walter L. Sheldon, An Ethical Movement, St. LouS, 1903; 
Georg von Gizyeki, Moralphilosophie, Leipzig, 1888 ; Gustav 
Spilier, Faith in Man, London, 1908; Ethics and Religion 
(Essays by John Seeley and others), London, 1900; Alfred 
Moulet, Le Mouvement ethigue, Paris, 1899 ; Stanton (ioil. The 
Message of Man, London, 1902 ; Ethical Eymn Book, London, 
1905. The following periodicals may be noted : The Ethical 
World, monthly, London; Ethical Addresses, monthly, Phil- 
adelphia ; Ethische Eultur, twice monthly, Berlin. 

Gustav Spillee. 

ETHICS.— I. Tee Scope OF Etsics.—i. Fad 
and ideal. — Everything may be looked at from 
two differeht points of view. We may take it 
simply as it is, seeking to discover how it came to 
be the thing it is, and how it is related to other 
things ; or we may compare it with some ideal of 
Avhat it ought to be. We may call a spade a 
spade, aSd seek to discover the material of which 
it is made, who was the maker of it, how it is re- 
lated to other garden tools ; or we may notice that 
it is of the wrong size, the wrong make, in ite 
Avrong place. Corresponding to these two aspecra 
of things, Avhioh we may call respectively fact and 
ideal, Ave have tAvo kinds of sciences — those Avhich 
concern themselves with the description and 
explanation of things as they are, "and those which 
concern themselves Avith our judgments npon 
them. The former class have sometimes been 
called ‘_natural,’ the latter ‘normative’ or, as u 
better, ‘ critical ’ sciences. i • j tf 

Ethics is critical in the sense explained, it* 
subject-matter is human conduct and character, 
not as natural facts Avith a history and causal con- 
nexions Avith other facts, but as possessing A'ama 
in vieAV of a standard or ideal. This is sufficien 
to mark it out not only from natural scieMcs, on 
from other less universal discffilines of the sara 
class as itself. It distinguishes Ethics, for examp , 
from law and grammar, which are conceraeu a’^i 
types and principles of a comparatively 
temporary interest, and again froin 
and musical harmony, which, though of r 
application, are concerned Avith some , 
department of life. As contrasted , I 

Ethics, like Logic and .Esthetics, m 
universal application, hut refers to , .j 

ments in human nature. Thm distmction, > 
may he said to be a i.-pftgonl 

principles of law (e.g. relating to theft 
Avhich may he said to he uiiiversal, w 
rules of grammar ; but, just in ;„prcal, 

and grammar deal Avith what 
they tend to merge in Logic and Ethics. 

zf Relation of Ethics to Psycholo^^^rom 
what has been said in the of 

relation of Ethics to the closely _ T’jie 

Psychology and Sociffiogy ought ^ ® ’ joes 

distinction hetAveen Ethics and 
not consist, as has been manitainea, , ., 
that the one is a study of ‘ only 

other is a study of ‘ fact and theory, , no 
at the attainment of truth in itself, an ^itfer- 
interest in its practical n'PP^*9f^]:°?®V«-ppn theory 
ence does not correspond to that hetw 
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and practice, but to that between origin and value, 
the natural antecedents of a thing and'the yalue 
that belongs to it in view of the purpose which it 
serves or the whole of which it is a part. Psj'cho- 
logy deals with ideas, feelings, volitions, from the 
fonner point of ■view. It seeks to analyze mental 
phenomena, and to find the connexions that sub- 
sist between the elements as part of the natural 
world /no less than the elements of physics or 
chemistry. It has nothing to do with the judg- 
ments of value which we pass upon them, except 
in so far ns they in turn may be described as 
natural facts.*, The business of the psychologist 
‘is to understand, not to justify or condemn. He 
is concerned with appearance only. ... It is not 
the ■world as it ought to appear, but the world as 
it does appear, which is the outcome of psycho- 
logical development.’’ Ethics, on the other hand, 
expressly concerns itself with our justifications and 
condemnations, considering them not as natural 
facts but ns involving a criticism or standard of 
reference, which is nob merely a natural fact either 
in the outer or in the inner world, but which, what- 
ever its relation to natural facts, is primarily an 
ideal in the mind. While Ethics is thus clearly 
distinguished from Psychology, it stands in the 
closest relation to it. The leading error of ■writers 
who, like Spencer and Haeckel, approach the sub- 
ject from the side of biology has been the failure 
consistently to realize tliat we are dealing here 
with psychical entities, and that no solid basis for 
the studj’ can be laid except in a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the nature of volition, and of its rela- 
tion to our ideas and emotions. 

3. Ethics and Sociology. — The relation of Ethics 
to Sociology is more ditlicult to state. This is not 
wholly due to the indefiniteness of the newer 
science. Eor our present purpose it is suflioient to 
define Sociology as the science of tlie phenomena of 
mind and will in so far as they are modified by the 
social environment and exhibit themselves in chang- 
ing social conditions— a definition iWde enough to 
include Economics, the History of Societies and In- 
stitutions, Anthropology, and the Psychology of 
peoples. The indindual here appears as subject 
to ‘ social control ’ through the accretions of law, 
custom, tradition, and religion. The chief diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that the name itself 
suggests just such an ideal as that which Ethics 
claims as its subject-matter. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the claim put forward that 
Ethics is merely a subordinate department of Soci- 
ology, which for the first time has given precision 
to Its conceptions by its demonstration that ‘a 
man’s first and last duty is to see and do those 
things "which the social organism of whicli he is a 
meniber calls upon him to do.’* The question 
Avhother Ethics is ‘subordinate’ to Socimogy or 
Sociology to Ethics need not trouble us. Every 
science may bo said to be subordinate to that from 
which it draws its data. On the other hand, a 
science may be said to be of liigher rank in respect 
to another, in so far as it recognizes differences of 
value in tlie data it receives from it, and sets it- 
self to discover the ground on which these differ- 
ences rest. It is tliis that marks off Ethics from 
Sociology. Sociology treats social customs and 
I institutions in the same spirit of impartiality as 
Psychology treats sentiments, beliefs, and volitions. 
Ethics, on tho other hand, is concerned through- 
' put with values. It considers social forms and 
institutions from the point of view of their com- 
pleteness and colierence as expressions of human 


1 See recent developments on the 'assumptions 'and feelin 
M TOlue that underlie mental processes, e.g. in W. Orhai 
Fuuation, its jS'citure and iatrs, tondon, 1009. 

5 Stout, Analytic Ptycholoav, 1806, i. 1 ". 

MisceUaneous itsays and Addretses, xL, Londc 


nature. It asks whether the social life is the hest 
or tlie only life for a human soul. ‘In what way 
througli society, and in what characteristics of 
society, does tlie soul lay hold of its truest self, or 
become, in short, the most that it has in it to he T 
How does the social life at its hest compare with 
the life of art, of knoivledge, or of religion, and 
can the same principle be shoivn to be active in all 
of them ? ’ * 

Yet, when we have realized the distinction between what 
may be called the causal and the teleological points ot view as 
the atartinc-points for different disciplines, it is no less a mis- 
take to insist too pedantically on their separation. The rise of 
Sociology in modern times may to a large extent be traced to 
an ethical dissatisfaction with existing forms of political and 
social organization, and any attempt to exclude relerence to 
distinctions of value as irrelevant to it in its later develop- 
ments, or to confine it to naturalistic discussions of origin and 
growth, must be detrimental to the science, depriving it ot its 
legitimate Inspiration and hampering its uselulness. Perhaps 
the attempt to do so is the reason why the abstract study of 
Sociology has hitherto been in general so disappointing, and 
why its most conspicuous successes have been in flelds in 
which, as in the study ot Pauperism, Criminology, Eugenics, 
and Education, tho practical interest has been dommant. 
Similarly, from the side of Ethics, the barrenness of many of its 
disenssions and the abstractness of many of its theories are 
largely due to the neglect of sociological considerations. It is 
sate to say that there can ho no true understanding ot the 
nature and tendencies of forms of moral judgment and ot social 
Institution opart from the study of their origin and history. If 
all our ethical notions are at present on an expanding scale, it 
we arc reaching forward to wider and clearer ideas as to tho 
meaning ot charity, temperance, and simplicity in life, com- 
mercial honesty, the objects and methods of punishment, the 
meaning and social value ot religion, it is because of the stimu- 
lation we have received from sociological investigations into 
the effects of almsgiving, of luxury, oi unregulated competition 
and speculation, of our present system of prison discipline, of 
the secularization of morality. If, on the other hand, our 
minds are still confused as to the demands ot the cardinal 
principle of justice — some desiring to base it on desert, others 
on need, others on abstract equality— this is probably because 
we have hitherto, in our speculations upon it, made too little 
use of the idea, with which Sociology has familiarized us, of 
life as consisting In the organized efforts ol differently endowed 
individuals towards the realization ot a social ideal, and the 
ultimate daim of each individual to the opportunity of contri- 
buting to it according to his ability. 

4. Ethics and Metaphysics. — In a time of reac- 
tion against metaphysical ideas it is not surprising 
to meet Avith a Avide-spread suspicion of anytliing 
that Avould seem to make practical truth depend 
on speculative. Tliis attitude of mind seems to 
arise from a mistaken view of the nature both of 
Ethics and of Metaphysics. Of the former we 
have already said enough. Metaphysics has been 
defined as only a particularly obstinate effort to 
think clearly. But the only way to think a thing 
out into clearness is to think it in its relations 
to other things, more particularly to the Avhole to 
AA’hich it belongs ; and, seeing that no finite whole 
stands by itself, but each leads us out into some 
Avider and more embracive system, till Ave reach the 
universe of created things, there is no knoAvdedge 
completely clear except that AA'hich seeks to see 
things s-im specie Universi. Philosophy, since the 
time of Plato, has been familiar Avith the concep- 
tion of the universe as thus consisting of a hierarchy 
of systems related to one another in an order of 
greater or less comprehensiveness or ‘ concreteness,’ 
and of the higher form of knoAvledge as meta- 
physical in the sense just explained. But, for 
common sense, Avhich is concerned Avith objects of 
everyday experience in their relation to human 
Avants, and even for science, which is concerned 
Avith the extension and organization of the knoAV- 
ledge necessary for the enective exploitation of 
material things, such a form of explanation may 
be said to be so remote as to be of quite negligible 
importance. The more particular and exclusive 
an object (i.e. the nearer to ordinary sense-percep- 
tion and ordinary physical needs), the remoter it is 
from the all-comprehending Whole, and the less 
is there occasion to raise ultimate questions of its 

A Bosanquet, Philotophieal Theory of the State, London, 1899. 
p. 5012nd ed, 1910]. 
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place within it. Mind and will are clearly not 
Buch objects. They are high up in the scale of 
universality and comprehensiveness. So embracive 
a universe as that which they constitute might 
with some justice be itself regarded as the whole, 
in reference to which such particular objects and 
even such universals as art and science find their 
meaning. 

It was an instinctive perception of this relation that led Mill 
and other philosophers of the middle of last century to use 
Psyoholojjy and Metaphysics interohangeahly, and tlmt forced so 
representative an experientialist as William James to admit, in 
the Preface to the Italian edition of his Principle* of Psychology, 
that in the years which had passed since the publication of his 
book he had become more and more convinced of the difficulty 
of treating’ Psychology without introducing some true philo- 
sophy of his own. 

If this be true of the psychological treatment of 
the facts of mind, it would seem to be so a fortiori 
of the ethical. The very definition of Ethics as a 
science of ends or ideals raises the question of the 
difierence of the teleolo^cal from the causal point 
of view, and of their relation to one another. On 
the other hand, the claim of these ends or ideals to 
be universal and absolute for human life necessarily 
raises the metaphysical question of the place of 
human life itself in the whole scheme of tilings. 
This is the reason why the ‘ metaphysical basis ’ or 
(less ambiguously) the metaphysical implications 
of Ethics are a matter of concern not only to philo- 
sophers, but to the community at large, wherever 
it has begun to reflect on the nature and authority 
of moral imperatives, and why controversies, e.g. 
as to the educational value of religion, which to 
modem Gallios seem to be ‘ questions of words 
and names,’ and to be disturbances of peaceful 
progress, are in reality indications of alertness to 
important practical dinerences. 

whether we shall express the relation here indi- 
cated as one of ‘ dependence ’ will again turn upon 
the meaning we assign to the word. If it be meant 
that Ethics is a deductive science like geometry, 
consisting of a series of constmetions and demon- 
strations syllogistically derived from principles 
resting upon metaphysical proofs, nothing could be 
more foreign to modem notions. It seems doubtful 
whether there ever has been any serious attempt to 
treat Ethics in this way. Even Spinoza’s classical 
Ethica orditie geometrico demonstrata fails to con- 
ceal the essentially inductive character of his opera- 
tions, and may be said to have only preached Bacon- 
ianism under the form of the syllogism. On the 
other hand, if we mean that, owing to the univer- 
sality of the subject-matter, ethical discussion from 
the outset marches with metaphysical, and that 
there are points at which it is so difficult — or even 
impossible — to discover any scientific frontier be- 
tween them that they may be said to merge in one 
another, there is sufficient truth in the statement. 
But it must be understood that it is meant in no 
other sense than that in which Mechanics may be 
said to depend on Physics, Economics on Sociology, 
or any other of the more ‘abstract’ sciences upon 
the more comprehensive and concrete with which 
it stands in immediate relation. And this sense, 
it should be further noticed, is the opposite of that 
which is commonly understood by dependence. 

II. Tbe special problems of modern 
Ethics. — The preceding abstract statement will 
become clearer after a glance at the main stages in | 
the development of ethical theory, with a view to 
indicating the special problems of modem Ethics 
and the directions in which it seeks for an answer 
to them. 

The first sketch of a complete moral philosophj' we owe to 
Hato and Aristotle. What distinguished their theories and 
gave them a permanent value was the perception that human 
goodness is not merely the expression by the individual will of 
the essential nature of social life — significant and conclusive 
though their demonstration of this was. To live the good life 
was not simply to be a citizen ; it also expressed the true nature 




'order of virtue. Just as Cicero (d« Nat. Dear. 63) tells us that 
the Btars have two names— one from the appearances by which 
they are known to mortal men, another from the names of tto 
Immortals— so Plotinus (Enn. i. 2) distinguished between an 
eorthly ond a heavenly fonn of Temperance, Courage, Wisdom, 
and Justice. Yet the intention remained of seeking lor the 
ultimate Justification of moral goodness in an order which, 
while it includes humanity, is more than human. 

With the development of the dualism between the individual 
and society on the one hand, and the temporal and the spiritual 
on the other, which may he said to have been the work of the 
succeeding period, there came the need to find some justifica- 
tion other than human nature Itself for requitemenw which 
forced tho claims of others in contrast to self, of the spirit in 
contrast to the flesh, upon the conscience. The main feature 
of medicevnl and early modern Ethics may be said to have been 
the removal of the centre of moral energy from the vision of a 
perfected human nature, e^ressing the Divine upon earth, to 
that of perfected happiness in heaven. Credo vl intelligam had 
its ethica! equivalent in Credo ut agam. Only when the spirit 
of Plato revived, ns in the Florentine Platonists of the 16th 
cent., or in the Cambridge Idealists of tbe 17th, did the faith 
begin to be recovered that goodness means participation in the 
Divin e order of Nature and human society. On the other hand, 
when, with therationalizingspiritof tho 18 th cent, the attempt 
was made to find a natural basis for the moral life, it is not sur- 
prising that, in the spirit of the older dualism, moralists should 
have been driven to seek for it in the only principle other than 
revelation that seemed to be available— that of self-love. 

It was Kant who first clearly struck the note of modem 
(Ethics, in pointing to the idea of humanity, or of fully develop^ 
human nature, as the centre of the moral world. Not only is 
devotion to this the bond of all social union— tho condition of 
realizing a ‘ kingdom of ends ' — ^but in it is to be found the 
revelation to the individual soul of the ultimate meaning of 
things. This note had its most powerful echo in this country 
in the course of the 10th cent, in the writings of Thomas 
Carlyle, who taught that fidelity to duty is not only we one 
condition of inward peace, but thepreservingprincipleof human 

society and the way of access into the Divine purpose of crea- 
tion. This doctrine at once carried Kant and bis great Mgiisn 
interpreters beyond the naturalism of the positive and utili- 
tarian Ethics on the one hand, and the supematuraliOT of tne 
orthodox theology of their time on the other. Uniortunatclv 
Kant inherited the psychology of his opponents, which reoMM 
all motives to forms of pleasure-seeking, and he coum 
its results only by setting up in its place the tewen enfl oi 
obedience to on abstract command of reason, while (»rlyl8 naa 
too great a contempt for the systematizing spirit of ms tune 
ever to seek a psychological foundation for truths ivmcn r.c 
regarded as sufficiently obvious to intuition. 

Tbe task to wliicb modem Ethics has 
tlius be said to be the justification of tina tra^ 
scendentalisni in the light of what recent tne^^ 
has to say (1) on the nature of volition, (2) on tne 
standard of our judgments on voluntary acts, an 
(3) on the grounds tliat we have for conceiviBg o 
this standard as rooted in the nature of tninSS' 
condensed disenssion of these three ’ 

under the headings of the Psychology, the > 
and the Metaphysics of Ethics, is all that 
present article can attempt. 

III. The Psychology of Ethics.—jl. 
nature of volition.® — The recognition of the el 
of seeking or ‘ conation ’ as fundamental w 
sciousness may he said to be the 
of modem Psychology. What 
continuity to conscious life, binding its , j 
together as a magnetic field binds the r-i 

loose metal which come within it, is a „g. 

tension, appearing under two forms— accor fc 
it is directed to change in the inner or m t . 
world. Metaphysicians have spoken of 
mental factor as ‘ will,’ hnt 
marking the distinction between mere jg 

involuntary striving, and self-direction to ^ 
consciously conceived end, and in ooO“ K f],e 
or volition to the latter. It thus 
definition of volition as the splf-direc , „g 
conscious subject through the nrin Sis 

"whether in the contents of the mind itseii 

1 Ethics, X. vii. 8. _ , Vnclljh hth* 

2 The only adequate treatment of volition in B 
series of articles in Mind, new sen, vols. x.-xm- 
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external world. In the form both of attention and 
of overt action, volition is closely related to feeling 
or interest, seeing that it is onl}' on the basis of 
some intrinsic or acquired attractiveness in the 
object, some point of afhnitj' between it and the 
psychical or psycho-physical structure, that desire 
can he initiated or sustained. There is no such 
thing as determination by ‘ pure reason.’ Apparent 
cases, as in the preference of duty to inclination, 
are cases of determination by a deeper inclination, 
not of feelingless choice. _ At the other extreme, 
actions prompted by vivid ideas or temporary 
obsessions just cease to resemble volitions in pro- 
portion as the vividness comes from the accidental 
circumstances of the moment, instead of being, as 
it normally is, a function of a felt aflinity between 
the object and the soul or psycho-physical organism. 
Whether we shall call the movement towards the 
source of this feeling in all cases ‘ desire,’ or reserve 
that term for cases in which, owing to obstruction 
in the fulfilment of a conation, the object stands 
out as something merely possible in more or less 
painfully felt contrast to the present or actual, is 
a question of terminology. The essential point to 
notice is that objects attract, as Aristotle saw, 
is ipdsneva, or not at all. 

2. The development of volition. — The develop- 
I ment of will is thus the development of interest. 
It follows the line of growing susceptibility to 
objects which are more remote from the mere 
physical stimulus, and which correspond to a wider 
and deeper internal organization. The growth of 
the power of attention {q.v.) is the most obvious 
illustration of this. In its earlier stages attention 
is controlled by the merely mechanical pressure of 
presentations and ideas — their vividness, per- 
sistence, novelty — or by their merely e.xternal 
connexions of coexistence or sequence, and their 
superficial resemblances. We have the beginning 
of self-direction when the succession of presenta- 
tions passes under the control of some idea of 
what IS wanted, as in purposeful observation or 
recall. At a higher stage still the process is freed 
from all immediate reference to an external world, 
and becomes in the proper sense self-sustained, as 
in imaginative constructions or trains of reasoning. 

J Intellectual education means the development of 
' the power of the free exercise of the attention in 
such self-sustaining activities, under the guidance 
of comparatively abstract and remote intellectual 
ends. This is rendered possible by the formation, 
in the_ mind, of an intellectual ‘interest’ or 
appercipient system ivhich acts as a principle of 
selection and organization in the objects and ideas 
that come before the mind, and, as it gains strength, 
extends and deepens its influence over the flow of 
mental life. Such interests or dominant selective 
principles are not to be regarded as possessions of 
the mind, still less as forces acting from without 
upon it._ They are what give character and in- 
dividuality to a man’s intellectual life, and enable 
us to speak of him in the proper sense as a mind 
at all.^ 

Precisely parallel with these stages in the develop- 
ment of the ‘internal wtII’ are those which are 
distinguishable in the development of the ivill in 
the ordinary sense. Corresponding to the semi- 
involuntary control of the attention by the external 
world or by insistent ideas is control by impulse, 
pressing appetite, or the_ fascination of isolated 
practical ideas. What is characteristic of this 
stage is the absence of any reference to the idea of 
the self as a whole. Inhibitions and hesitations 
occur, but they are caused by the conflict of 
impulses with_ one another, rather than by the 
conflict of an idea, with which the mind identifies 
1 W ’^(r«cfur« and Growth of the Mind, London, 
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itself, with any or all of them. Selection and 
control come with the power of identifying ourselves 
with remoter objects, and bringing nearer objects 
into a form which may harmonize with their 
attainment. It is a further stage when these 
objects in turn become subordinated to some idea 
of the self as a whole, which thenceforth becomes 
the subduing, organizing principle of a. life. Such 
dominating ideas are not something merely 
possessed by a man. They possess the man, or 
rather they make him the man he is. They are 
his will and personality. It is only when they 
find expression in his actions that we account him 
fully himself. Where they fail, we set_ about 
seeking for some passing state, some accidental 
circumstance, outside the man himself, which, if 
it does not ‘ excuse ’ him, may give us the clue to 
the situation. 

AVe have spoken of attention and overt volition as though 
they were two species of the same genus. Bat the connexion 
is much closer. They are rather to be regarded ns the 
beginning and end of the same process. The condition of all 
action is attention to that which is to he enacted. It is for 
this reason that, different though ideo-motor action is from 
true volition, it has been taken as gii ing us the clue to its 
underlying nature. Ideo-motor action depends on the 
accidentol occupation of attention by a passing motor suggestion 
owing to temporary absence of mind, though it ought not to be 
forgotten that even here the occupation of the attention 
depends in turn on the interest, instinctive or acquired, which 
attaches to the object either as an end desirable in itself, or 
as a means to some further end with which the agent has 
identified himself. Volition consists in the selective occupa- 
tion of the attention by an idea owing to its perceived harmony 
with a permanent interest, and is essentially ‘presence of 
mind.’ 

3. Will and character. — ^The analysis of volition 
thus carries us beyond the single act to the 
volitional dispositions on which it depends. The 
totality of these dispositions in the individual is 
his character, his ‘will’ in the substantial sense, 
in distinction from the volitions which go to form 
it and are the outcome of it. To the formation of 
Avill as thus defined a variety of factors contribute 
— inherited instincts, temperament or emotional 
disposition, circumstances both physical and social. 
But bjf far the most important are the reactions of 
the will itself to the suggestions which these 
supply, and the habits which thus become impressed 
upon it. Character has hence been defined as the , 
habit of the will. It has seemed to thinkers such 
ns Socrates and Kousseau that this definition is a 
contradiction in terms, seeing that character in any 
sense in which it is of value must involve freedom 
from the tyranny of habit. The difficulty is met, 
not, as by H. Bergson,' by drawing a hard and 
fast line between motor habits ivhich are correlated 
with cerebral action, and the free life of mind, but 
by noting the distinction between narrower or 
mechanical and the wider or, as we might call them, 
adaptive habits whose office it is to control them 
in the interest of life as a ivliole. In this sense 
Rousseau spoke of the habit of acquiring no 
habit, and Aristotle defined virtue itself as the 
habit of aiming at the mean. The above analysis 
enables us to add that these habits are, in the last 
resort, habits^ of attention, and to understand 
how, by practice in adapting conduct to embraoive 
ends, the habit of being controlled by these ends 
— in _ other words, a moral character — may be 
acquired.® 

4. The social will. — In the older psychology, 
Avhich conceived of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain as the single ultimate motive, objects of 
social value could enter into the content of the 
Avill only in so far as they could be made to appear 
as a means to the furtherance of that end, or, 
through the principle of association, come to be 
mistaken for it. It ivas an advance on this 
individualistic psychology when it came to be seen 

1 Matter and Memory, Eng. tr. 1911, passim. 

* See Stout, op. oil. £ 194. 
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that the experience of pleasure presupposes 
instinct and desire, and the social instincts were 
admitted to a place of at least equal importance 
with the self - preservative or self-assertive. It 
was a further advance still when it was recog- 
nized that the social instincts are merely vague 
tendencies, apart from the filling and the moulding 
which they receive from contact with the developed 
life of the society into which the individual is born. 
Just as mental development depends for stimulus 
and guidance on the social medium, and, more 
particularly, on the social institution of language, 
so the development of will depends on the assimila- 
tion of the purposes represented hy social institu- 
tions and customs. There was then no longer any 
difficulty in understanding how corporate ends, e.gr, 
family life, which satisfied deep-rooted instincts 
and claimed attention from the first, should pass 
into the structure of the mind and become objects 
of interest in the sense explained above of at least 
equal compelling power with that of the more 
personal. Moreover, it was no longer necessary 
to conceive of the individual and the social as lying 
outside of each other and requiring to be linked 
together by any artificial apparatus of ‘ association.’ 
Their continuity and interdependence were a mere 
matter of ascertained fact. ‘The individual self 
and the community are not centres of different 
circles ; they may rather be said to be the two foci 
in relation to which we may describe the course 
of human activity.’ ^ 

So far the facts seemed plain. But, on the 
further questions of the precise description of the 
process of assimilation and the resulting content, 

‘ social ’ psychologists were by no means so clear. 
With respect to the former question, it was prob- 
ably the genius of G. Tarde which first effectively 
directed attention to the part played by imitation. 
Other psychologists, such as Baldwin, were not 
slow to follow and apply the principle to explain 
the appropriation of the purposes and the feelings 
of others and the development of the individual into 
a socitw.® With respect to the second question, 
the current view of what is meant by a universal 
led to the interpretation of the result as a mere 
reproduction of the same content in an indefinite 
number of individuals. A closer analysis of what 
is meant by imitation seems to show that — except 
in the case of the children’s game, or the savage’s 
exaggerated respect for precedent, of which this is 
perhaps itself an imitation — imitation in the strict 
sense of the word plays but a small part in social 
life. Even where the suggestion comes from the 
action of another, and not from the requirements 
of a situation, there is adaptation and invention : 
the suggestion is what Stout calls ‘relative.’ 
Where, on the other hand, it is the situation that 
works, as in reefing a sail or felling a tree (and 
this is the typical ‘ social ’ case), what we have is 
co-operation and not imitation. Similarly, what 
is of value in the result of imitation, even where 
this is prominent, is not the seeing as another sees, 
or the feeling as he feels (out of this no socius 
could develop), but the formation, in the individual, 
of the conception of a whole to whose life he con- 
tributes, not by doing as another does, but by 
doing something which is suggested to his own in- 
ventive imagination by the situation in which he 
finds himself. 

In what has just been said we have kept strictlj' within the 
limits of Psychologry, but beyond the psychological problem of 
the origin of the social will in the individual is the philosophical 
one of the reality in society of a will which is not something 
entirely outside the individual will, and yet, as something more 
comprehensive, continuous and internally harmonious, is some- 
thing also more substantial than it. If the doctrine of the 


1 W. E. Sorley, The iloral Life, Camb. Univ. Press, 1911. 

2 See esp. Mental Development in the Child and the Race, 
New York and I/mdon, 1895. 


reality pf the soc al wiU was not expressly formulated by Plate 

and Ans^tle, it lies very near the view they took of the State 
as the individual writ large and as ‘ prior to the iamiiy and tee 
individual.’ As has recently been clearly shown by Gierke.Mt 
formed the assumption of the whole mediaval theory of the 
State. It was first clearly stated in modern times, thoueh as 
a brilliant paradox, by Ronssean, and has found its way into 
modern political philosophy in divers not wholly compatible 
forms, through Comte, Hegel, Lotze, and Wundt. The state- 
ment of it in the last of these writers {.Ethics, iii. 20), founded 
ns it is on the best available psychological analysis, is of peculiar 
value at the present time. In our own country it was held in 
a Bomewhat mystical form by J. H. Newman, but has been ei- 
pounded recently as an integral part of Idealistic philosophy by 
Bosanquet. 

5. The freedom of the will.— It is unlikely that 
so important a transformation in psychological 
theory as that sketched above should be without 
bearing on tbe question of the freedom of the will. 
So long as the point of view of Psychology was 
identified with that of the physical sciences, we can 
understand how there must have appeared to he an 
impasse between Psychology and the assumption 
on which all judgments of merit and demerit and 
of moral and civic responsibility rested. So soon, 
on the other hand, as it was recognized that the 
central fact from which any true psychology must 
start is the idea of a progressively realized rad, a 
breach was made in the older form of determinism, 
and the question was reopened whether it is possible 
to harmonize the findings of science and morality. 
Even from the point of view of Biology it ought 
not to be difficult, except for one who sets out with 
an invincible prejudice in favour of the exclusive 
validity of the categories of the inorganic sciences, 
to admit that to render the facts intelligible they 
must be seen with other eyes than those of the 
physicist or the chemist. Life depends on the 
storage of physical energy, it maintains itself m 
and through a system of mechanical strains and 
impacts j but these are taken up into a scheme 
that goes beyond them ; and, in so far as this is so, 
the life of the humblest plant is free in a sense 
denied to the motions of the heavens, a / onton 
all this is true of beings who not only hve hut can 
make their life an object — who to adjustment to 
environment and determination from within can 
add determination by the idea of the self, nei • 
conscious mind is still subject to the lavys of i • 
organic matter and of mere life. 
and appetites which it inherits, in the habits wi 
it acquires, it carries about with it a 
forces which, while they stimulate and give sta y 

to its life, constantly threaten its own pcc 
nature. Yet, so long as it bears also • i. 

a spark of human purpose, it contains a pri P 
that enables it to turn all these ^ 

vindicate a new form of being, which is 
still higher sense of having the power to set ^ 
thing else, even its owm freedom, 
itself, and to convert it into an instrumen 
development. Such freedom will be umre • 
complete, according as more or less oi wc e " 
which experience has brought as to the 5 
the life that calls for devdopment is emb 
the action— in other words, according ^ . 

lives more habitually and consistently m , " 
purposes and is more completely 

What modern Psychology claims is •'hat in , ^ 

which we might call that of ‘degrees between liber- 

point of view from which the controversy 
tarian and determinist may cease. _ f this is not 

ism we must admit that reason is fre®- asserts its 

denied. In conception and inference the . ..(ji whether 
freedom from the pressure of what j® vividness and 

in the apparent connexions of the date or in i against 

persistence of their presentation to hhe ram • J that it is 
any theory of mere indeterminism) u’® “ law, and to to 

free from these only to submit itself to ° . --nnexion. 1“ 

more completely under the constrain t of logics 

For 

1 Political Theories of the 

an account of the various forms in whi^ the ^^logicaf 

■will has been conceived, see _M. M. Publicattonf, IW®- 

pretcitions of Society, Columbia University F 
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tJB he does, that he * could not conclude othcrmse» the 
rea^ner asserts not hU bondajjc, but his freedom. It i’jonij' 
apparently different with conducu True, there is commonji’ a 
wider gulf between seeing what is reasonable and giving effect 
to it in action than between seeing a logical consequence and 
admitting it. But this is only because living is a more com^c- 
ated busTncbs than IhlnHing. The principle is the fame, 
will asserts its freedom 0) in resisting mere impulse, (2) in 
collecting itself for rational decision, (3) in refusing to allow 
itself to be diverted from Its resolution. At each of these points 
it is dependent upon forces of habit and suggestion over which 
it has no direct control. But at each point also it is more than 
any of these habits, and has the power of taking this something 
more as its guiding principle. Just !n proportion, moreover, 
as it docs so does It feel at the moment of action that It could 
not do other than it docs. But it does not on that account 
excuse itself for the result; on the contrary, it is all the more 
ready to accept the issue as its own. Responsibility, in a word, 
grows, like freedom, with the extent to which our conduct has 
been forced upon us as the only true expression of what we 
desire to be. If the question is still pressed upon ui whether in 
actual fact it could navo been different, the answer is at once 
No and Yes— No, If it be meant that, the agent being what he 
was, his conduct could have been other; \cs, if It be meant 
that his character u as no Inevitable result of a history in which 
moral purpose, individual and social, has failed to enter as a 
controlling factor. 

An unbiased consideration of the implications of our Judg- 
ments of moral approval and disapproval and of the principles 
underlying punishment will he found to support these con- 
clusions. It shows that in the case most favourable for moral 
judgment, viz. that of one’s own actions, what gives remorse its 
sting Is not so much that I have done the action as that I was 
of such a character as to be capable of doing It. If I could per- 
suade myself that the action expressed no permanent features 
of my Will, this conviction, Instead of bringing an access of con- 
trition, as It ought to do on the libertarian theory, would bring 
a feeling of relief analogous to that which 1 might experience i! 
I discovered that I had done it in my sleep, or had not done It 
at all. Similarly wth regard to punishment. Punishment is 
the reaction of society against the offences of the individual, 
and is justifiable only on the assumption, first, that there is a 
real connexion between action and character, and, second, that 
through reform or * example * it makes for better character in 
the offender, !n the community, or in both. 

6. Hedonism.— Like the controversy as to free 
will, that as to the relation of pleasure to desire, if 
not actually an anachronism in the light of recent 
analysis, is on the fair way to become so. It 
follows, from what lias been said of the dependence 
of all consoions processes on the pre-existence of 
dispositions with which presentea objects are in 
felt harmony or discord, tiiat Avithout feeling there 
can be no volition. In this sense Ave might accept 
Mill's dictum,^ that ‘ desiring a thing and finding 
it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it as 
painful, arc phenomena entirely inseparable, or 
rather tAvo parts of the same phenomenon ’ (though 
for ‘ as painful ’ Ave should have to substitute * Avith 

ain’). But, since Mill AATote these Avords, the 
_ istinction hetAveen the idea of a thing and the 
idea of the pleasure to he derived from it has been 
frequently pointed out ; and, seeing that these are 
clearly different phenomena, it seems obvious that 
to desire a thing, and to desire the pleasure Ave 
expect from it, are not one and the same pheno- 
menon, hut are entirely separable phenomena. 
The recognition oi this distinction may ho said to 
have rendered the older form of hedonism no longer 
a tenable account of the nature of avUI and desire. 
It can no longer he maintained that it is the 
pleosure-pAing qualitj' of things that makes them 
objects of desire. 

Of the existence ot the tj-pe of character known as the 
pleasure-scekinu, there can, ot course, be no question ; but the 
pleasure-seeker gets his name not so much from his identifying 
himself with pleasure in the abstract as from his habitually 
Identifying himself with objects which bare so little claim to 
human signlBcance that the pleasures and pains connected srith 
them are their most striking attribute. He seeks satisfaction 
in the lino ot least resistance, and runs his life on the cheap. 
The normal man has acquired, through education, sufticient 
Strength ol mind to he able to combat casual impulses and 
desires by a reference to the concrete interests with which he 
habitually identifies himself, and to face the effort of attention 
Involred in banishing contradictory suggestions. The mind ot 
the pleasure-seeker, on the other hand, is like a eluicc without 
a gate. Casual suggestions sweep unresisted through it, be- 
ptwof his inability to face the effort required to sustain an 
inhibiUng Idea in the centre oi attention. His characteristic is. 


1 Utititarianirm, p. SS. 


not that he seeks or finds the greatest pleasure in the things he 
chooses, but that he fails to find sufficient pleasure in anything 
else. 

This conclusion is confirmed by recent criticism 
of the second part of the ordinary doctrine of 
pleasure-seeking. Adz. that pleasure operates as a 
motive in proportion to its anticipated amount, 
that ‘to desire anything, except in proportion as 
the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meta- 
physical impossibility.’ ' It is a AA'cll-known law 
that feelings ‘blunt themselves by repetition.’ 
While this is a loss for feeling, it is a gain for 
practice. Objects operate as ^rings of action, in 
proportion not to the amount or emotional disturb- 
ance they cause, hut to the influence they have 
acquired over us through our habits of thought and 
action, and the deposits of feeling that Ave call our 
sentiments in connexion Avdth them. This is the 
reason Avhy sense-gratifications are souglit by the 
leasure-seeker himself, under a laAV of continually 
iminishing emotional returns and yet of continu- 
ally increasing motive pressure. 

Recent hedonism has sought to accommodate itself to these 
criticisms by maintaining that they are irrelevant to the main 
contention, which is that it is their pleasure-giving quality, and 
not their felt relation to the will as a system of purposes, that 
gives value to things. But, while avoiding the diHlculty of 
idontifying the object of desire with pleasure, this reading of 
tbo doctrine comes into conflict with the recognition by recent 
Psychology that pleasure is a function of need, and not need of 
Icasure. The satisfaction of felt need necessarily is pleas.Ant, 
ut the degree or amount of the pleasure, while it maybe a 
gauge ol the momentary pressingness of the need, can never be 
the standard of its value for life as a whole. On the contrary, 
the worth of the pleasure must follow worth of the need, of 
whose satisfaction it is the eign. 

7 . Conscience. — The justification of the pressure 
Avhich conscience (q.v.) exercises upon the Avill is a 
question of Ethics in the stricter sense of the Avord. 
The question of the precise nature and origin of 
the feeling of constraint which the Avord represents 
belongs to Psychology. 

The Avill, we have seen, is identical with the dis- 
position to be attracted by things Avhich are in 
harmony Avith the dominant practical interests, 
and to be repelled from tilings Avhich are in contTfk- 
diction to them. From this it follows that these 
centres of practical interest, Avhatever they may 
be, _must_ have the poAver, either separately or in 
conjunction, of exercising a certain pressure upon 
conduct in so far as there exists a consciousness of 
its general hearing in furthering or obstructing the 
purposes they represent. In reference to each of 
them there is a line of conduct AA’hich approves 
itself, another Avhich disapproves itself. Wiierever 
AA'C have such a centre Ave have the conditions of 
such a feeling, the degree of pressure thus exercised 
varying in proportion to the depth and permanence 
of the interest concerned. The feeling of harmony 
or discord of conduct Aidtli a ruling interest is, in 
fact, a rudimentary conscience, and by a suggestive 
use of language is sometimes spoken of in this Avay. 
In this sense Ave hear of the craftsman’s conscience 
and the student’s conscience — even the miser’s con- 
science, Avhich makes the profitless expenditure of 
a sixpenny-piece a positive^ pain. What differ- 
entiates conscience, in the distinctly moral sense, 
from these consciences is merely the depth and the 
permanence of tjie interest in which it has its roots. 
If the reader is inclined to resent such an account 
as a cheapening of an clement in human nature 
AA’hich he has been accustomed to regard as its 
highest manifestation, the reply is the same as 
that already given in regard to the AAdll in general. 
In seeldng to introduce intelligibility and con- 
tinuity into the moral life by refusing to acknow- 
ledge any element AA-ithout analogy elsewhere — any 
psychical Melchizedek Avithout father or mother 
in human experience — Ave do not deny specific 
character to the experience Ave seek thus to under- 
stand. It is, therefore, quite consistent with the 
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recognition of a conscience in sensu eminmte to 
endeavour to conceive of it as merely an extension, 
to a pre-eminent interest, of the pressure exercised 
upon conduct in general by any interest whatsoever. 

The general nature and ground of this pre- 
eminence is, as we have seen, a question for Ethics 

a er. Psychology is concerned with the means 
order of its development. It seeks to make it 
comprehensible how, appearing first as a vague 
instinctive pressure from within, and finding its 
counterpart in established custom without, the 
tribal self comes to dominate every other, mould- 
ing the individual into a homogeneous system of 
habits — mores or ijdr). In its sulisequent develop- 
ment this ‘morality’ follows in the track of de- 
veloping self-consciousness in general. A definite 
stage is reached when the social spirit brings forth 
heroes and ‘founders,’ who not only em&dy in 
their oira lives conspicuous forms of social excel- 
lence or ‘ virtue,’ ^ but possess the insight of genius 
into the significance of virtue in general, and are 
able through individual prestige to give it firm 
roots in national life. These ‘creative souls,’ as 
Plato® calls them — ‘parents of virtue of every 
kind’— become thenceforth, through the force of 
suggestion, a living law or conscience to the nation 
to which they belong. It is another stage when 
the demand arises to have usage and inherited 
authority defined and restrained by written law. 
But it is not until, orving to the growth of reflexion, 
the social bearing of different types of moral char- 
acter comes to be realized, and their goodness 
becomes transparent in the light of the social well- 
being they serve, that we reach the highest form 
of social conscience. Virtue is thenceforth know- 
ledge, or at least implies Icnowledge. Actions and 
types of character at first approved because they 
have the stamp of authority, law, or custom come 
to be approved for their own sake. Yet the same 
principle works throughout : there is no real break 
anywhere. J ust as Logic worlcs obscurely in the pro- 
cessi by which we accept our beliefs from ordinary 
sense-experience or common hearsay, so morality 
works obscurely in the earlier manifestations of 
social solidarity. Bear is the beginning of wisdom, 
because there is more in it than fear. And, just 
as the progress of belief is best represented as a 
continuous process by which the false is separated 
from the true, and casual aper^is and accidentally 
received opinions become purified in the light of 
organized science, so the progress of moral feeling 
is to be conceived of as a continuous development 
from unconscious acceptance of tribal custom to 
the enlightened citizenship or humanitarianism of 
the patriot or the philanthropist. 

IV. Tbe Logic of Lthics.—x. The idea of a 
logic of moral value, more than once appealed to 
in the preceding paragraphs, is contrary to two 
widely held but opposite ethical theories. On the 
one hand it is maintained that none is needed, on 
the other that none is possible. 

(a) The development of morality, it is held, is 
the result of natural selection. Once understand 
how in the inter- tribal struggle for existence a form 
of character in individuals has been developed which 
favours survival, and you have an answer — the only 
answer needed — to the question of the ground of its 
authority. Character is good because it survives, 
it does not survive because it is good ; de facto is 
dejure ; its might isjts right. 

After what has already been said as to the 
development of will, we shall not be accused of 
under-estimating the value of the history of moral 
ideas. Conscience, like everything else, stands in 
relation to historical fact, but it is, in its essence, 
as we have seen, a form of self-consciousness, and, 

1 See Hegel’s Philosophy of Law, sect. 160. 

* Symposium, 209. 


as such, claims the right to test the fact by its 
relation to the self. It is for this reason that the 
appeal to nature (as the name for what actually 
exists) must remain unconvincing. Unless it can 
be shown, apart from the actual course of develop, 
ment, that there exists some essential relation 
between social solidarity and the rational element 
in human nature, in other words, that will obeys a 
logic of its oivn wliich forbids it to find rest in any- 
thing merely individual, it is difficult to see on 
what foundations our jud^ents of value, and the 
feeling of obligation which depends on them, can 
rest. 

Darwin himself noticed the difficulty of explain- 
ing, on the principles of natural evolution, the emo- 
tions that lead to pliilanthrOTic efforts to preserve 
the weak. More recently W. James' has called 
attention to the feeling of the inward dignity of 
certain spiritual attitudes — serenity, simplicity, 
etc. — as quite inexplicable except hy an innate pre- 
ference of the more ideal attitude for its ovm pure 
sake. To this it might he added that, as a matter 
of history, these attitudes seem first to have arisen 
in nations which had already been absorbed by 
conquest, and had long ceased to compete effect- 
ively for national existence, and to have com- 
mended themselves to the human soul nob by any 
perceived utility as a condition of survival, but by 
their consonance with the general aspirations of 
mankind after spiritual unity. Psychology, indeed, 
seeks to make it comprehensible now, through the 
influence of habit, association, imitation, our ad- 
mirations deepen and extend. In this way means 
are transformed into ends, qualities come to be 
admired for their own sake, and perfections to m 
sought after which have no immediate relation to 
practical utility. But these considerations, how- 
ever useful in explaining the origin of these and 
similar sentiments, still faU to touch the main 
difficulty — the justification of the right they claim 
to he regarded as of superior order, and, as such, 
to control our conduct. Granted that they exer- 
cise that pressure on the coarser and more selnsn 
instincts which we call the authority of conscience, 
hy what right do they do sol What gave them 

that authority? , . .. 

(6) An opposite line is taken by writers who, 
while insisting that actual fact can establish n 
right, maintain that we can have no 
standard other than that of immediate 
The experience of good, like that of blue oryello , 
is an ultimate datum of which no . 

possible,® and none is needed. A theo^ 

IS not, of course, to he met by during the P' 
immediate experience in moral judgment. J. , 
it errs is in taking immediate feeling as nn ult 
instead of merely as a starting-point. .• 

that our practical as well as our logical 
judgments are rooted in quite definite 
experiences. But no one maintams, as g 
our logical judgments, that the matter en • 
Even in the simplest case of sensory ^ jjg, 
colour, there are the circumstances of ugn > 
tance, contrast, etc., to he taken account 
we can tell what it is that we expemnce. ino . 
according to a popular way of i_ 

with regard to ‘ tastes,’ this can he to 

tained only on condition that we are P -tely 
deny all value to msthetic criticism Veauty. 
all essential difference of value .f trum 

And, if it he true that there are standards of 
and beauty, it can only agam be t jgj,y 
denying all unity to human j_egs. 

a like standard in the case of moral Sood • ^ 

It is impossible, in an article like the preset, 

1 See Will to Selieve, 1902, p. 187 Cist • iSf )• «, 

2 ‘ Good is a simple notion, just m yellow is » ami' 

(G. E. Moore, Principia Mhica, p. 7)- 
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draw out this fundamental analogy with anything 
like tlie completeness which it deserves. It must 
suffice to talce the leading points which emerge 
from a consideration of the underlying structure 
of our logical judgments. 

1. The position to which, in the search for a criterion of truth, 
philosophy is constantly brought hack^is that this cannot con- 
sist in any’ mere correspondence of idea with an externally 
given fact (as common-sense theory holds), or in the mere 
psychical insistence of the idea itself (as Hume believed), ^e 
conditions to be fulfilled are : first, that the test shall lie with- 
in the world of our experience ; second, that it shall lie some- 
where beyond the fluctuating states of the individual mind. 
And the solution of this problem is found, as Kant was the 
first to see, in the recognition of the fact that knowledge from 
the outset is the organization of our ideas, so that they may have 
a consistent meaning. Where there is a question of the truth 
or falsity of a belief, no other test is available than the extent 
to which it is possible to establish continuity and coherence 
between it and the e.xisting system of what we believe we mean 
and what we mean to believe. It is useless to appeal against 
such a statement, as Pragmatism does, to the test of w’orking. 
For this must either mean working for some partial purpose, 
usually described ns the ‘ anticipation of experience ' in a special 
field, or working as a universally and necessarily recognized 
principle. In the former case it simply is not true that in such 
partial working we have a guarantee of truth : a false idea may 
work well enough lor a particular purpose, as a false premiss 
may be made to support a true conclusion. In the latter case 
we have only another way of saying that the belief must be 
consistent with experience as a whole. Cf. art. Error abb 
TRurn. 

The ethical problem is set, mulatis mutandis, by the same 
conditions. The standard cannot be anything external to the 
will itself ; good and bad, right and wrong, are distinctions that 
spring up within moral experience. On the other hand, it can- 
not be the mere fact of subjective satisfaction : the essence of 
moral judgment is distinction of value between different forms 
of momentary and individual satisfaction. And the answer is 
in principle the same as in the case of knowledge ; the wiU or 
the self acta from the first in the face of casual appetites as 
organized experience acts amongst the data of sense-perception. 
In the semi-conscious morality of everyday life we are con- 
stantly submitting impulses and desires to the criticism of our 
larger purpose, os our thought submits the beliefs that come 
to it in ordinary apprehension to the critiolem of its larger ex- 
perience. The ‘ working' of a course of action may, again, be 
accepted as the test, if hy working we mean hamrony with 
moral experience as a whole. If, on the other hand, wo mean 
working to secure some casually chosen purpose, we can say 
nothing of its goodness until we know the relation of this pur- 
pose itself to the organism of human purposeslas a whoie. As 
the criticism of beliefs becomes conscious, in the case of oppos- 
ing theories of which the test is their relative power of brinpng 
the facts into systematic connexion with one another, so criti- 
cism of our ends becomes conscious in the case of deliberation 
in which the search is for the course which shall bring the dif- 
ferent interests concerned into the completest harmony with 
one another, and thus the will into completest harmony with 
itself. 

2. The standard of truth as defined above bas two sides. 
There is the side commonly emphasized in logical text-books — the 
necessity of submitting our theories or interpretations of mean- 
ing to the test of their inclusiveness : their power of taking 
in all the comparatively established meanings we call facts. On 
the other hand, meanings claiming to be facts have to submit to 
the criticism of accepted interpretations, the resistance which 
theories already in possession offer to reputed facts that refuse 
to fall into line with them.! That neither of these requirements 
— neither comprehension nor inner harmony— can ever be com- 
plete goes without saying. So long as there are elements out- 
side the system already establish^, unrelated to it through 
their meanings, equilibrium is unstable. Contrariwise, wher- 
ever there is the feeling of instability, it is the sure sign that 
something lies outside whose meaning menaces the established 
order. In the progress of knowledge the two ideas of fullness 
and harmony tend to succeed one another, on age of investiga- 
tion being followed by an age of systematization. But they are 
not two different standards, but different sides of the same. 

Turning to practice, here, too, we have the same duality. 
The good, like the true, must be inclusive. In an age of expan- 
sion, like the present, this is not likely to be overlooked. 
•There is hut one unconditional commandment,’ writes W. 
James, = • which is that we should seek incessantly, with fear and 
trembling, so to vote and to act as to bring about the very 
largest total universe of good which we can see.’ But it is easy 
here to go wrong. Good is no mere sum of satisfactions any 
more than truth is a sum of facts. Hence the necessity of em- 
phasizing the consistency and systematic unity of goods with- 
out which there is no true self, hut merely distraction and chaos. 
It is for this reason that we may prefer IV. James’s second 
definition as containing just this addition, and therefore less 
ambiguous : • Vote always for the richer universe, for the good 
which seems most organizable, most fit to enter into complex 

I Witness the hesitation we feel with regard to some of the 
f®puted facts of the Societj" for Psychical Research. They seem 
uo tlieorj- to receive them. 

= irt'ff to Believe, p. 209. 


combinations, most apt to be a member of a more inclusive 
whole.’ 1 

3. These two sides of the idetil of knowledge are the starting- 
points for opposite forms of intellectual failure. We have the 
tjrpe of open-mindedness that means looseness to all unity of 
principle and ends in incoherence. On the other hand, we 
have the man who stands out lor consistency of principle, and 
is usually wrong in detail because his principle is too narrow. 
There is the same defect in practice. We have the looseness 
that comes from mere unthinking acceptance of lines of con- 
duct suggested from without: the true ‘unprincipledness’ 
which begins anywhere and ends nowhere. On the other 
band, we have the man whose life is founded on a principle 
which ignores fundamental facts. Badness, in the ordinary 
sense, where it does not consist in the mere absence of all 
guidance, is only n special form of this defect. It means sub- 
jection to some isolated and necessarily exclusive passion, the 
identification of the self with on interest which is at war with 
the conditions of individual and social stability. 

1. If we follow the argument one step further, we can see how 
the attempt to find the source of moral judgments in the fact 
of natural evolution bos its analogy in the attempt to derive 
knowledge from sense-impressions. It is true that the moral 
ideal develops in the individual only through contact with the 
society around him, as knowledge can develop only under the 
stimulus of sense. But its true fountain-head, the source of 
its authority, is in the nature of the ivill itself. Of morality 
we might say, paraphrasing Patricius’s aphorism as to know- 
ledge, o voluntate immam originem, a societate exordUimhabet 
primum. The social structure, so far from furnishing an ex- 
planation of the ideal as it exists in individuals, can only be 
explained by it. Its origin is lost in the mists of the past, but 
its historical development is the result of the growing insight 
of individuals into the gaps and inconsistencies which render it 
an inadequate expression of human good. No account of the 
ethical ideal can therefore be adequate which ignores the soul’s 
presentiment of what is involved m its own nature, or seeks to 
explain it in terms other than those of will and individuality 
itself. The force that gives this ideal driving power is conscience 
or moral sense, which may now be defined as the feeling of un- 
rest caused by the pressure of the ideal upon the actual will, as 
logical sense is the pressure of the ideal upon the actual intelli- 
gence. It is abstractly possible to disown both of them. But, 
just os to disown the logical ideal is to turn reason against itself, 
and leave it a prey to stagnation or delusion, so to disown the 
practical ideal is to disown what is deepest in ourselves, the 
source of all that is of value in life. 

2 . Value of the idealist standard. — ^While there 
is a wide agreement among idealist writers as to 
the general theoretic validity of the above analog, 
there is mnch hesitation as to the extent of its 
apjjlication and the practical value to be attached 
to it. 

(a) From the former point of view it has been 
maintained that, while in the world of theory 
science more and more approximates to the ided 
of deduction and the anticipation of new develop, 
ments, it is wholly different in the world of practice. 
Such apparently is the view of W. James,’ who, 
whUe insisting on the analogy of Ethics and Science, 
conceives of it as ending at the stage of inconclusive 
experiment. Others, like Hoffding, admit that a 
logic is discernible within the limits of particular 
ideals, e.g. that of self-assertion or self-abnegation, 
or that of the family or the nation, ‘so that a 
person who recognizes it, and is suJ0Bciently ac- 
quainted with the actual conditions under which 
it holds good, could also be brought logically to 
grant whatever conclusion might be deduced from 
that standard.’ But they deny that any inner 
logic is discernible between one such standard and 
another. Here, no such deduction is possible ; we 
have to wait the judgment of history, ‘ the great 
voting-place for standards of value.'’* (6) From 
the point of view of utility there are others, like 
Mclaggart,* who, while they admit that of the 
Good m the abstract no other account than the 
above is possible, yet find the appeal to it of little 
or no value in dealing with the concrete situations 
of life, and are fain to invoke the discarded end of 
pleasure as the best criterion or working standard 
of conduct. 

To the first of these criticisms it is sufficient to 
point out that in reality there does not seem to be 
any essential difference between the ideals of science 

1 ITt'H to Believe, p. 210. 2 jj. 207. 

3 Hbffdmg, Problems of Philosophy, New York, 1905, p, 160. 

* Studies in Begelian Cosmology, Cambridge, 1001, ‘On the 
Supreme Good and the Moral Criterion.’ 
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and our moral ideals in the respeot referred to. It 
is, of course, true in general that we have to wait 
the judgment of experience to confirm our appeal 
to the ideal: ‘das Weltgeschichte ist das Welt- 
gericht,’ On the other hand, it becomes more and 
more possible, as sensitiveness to moral distinc- 
tions develops and the ethical consciousness be- 
comes clearer, to perceive what is implied in ac- 
knowledged principles. Such anticipations have 
commonly been made by the great legislators and 
reformers of the human race, whoso efforts have 
much more frequently been employed in developing 
the logic of principles alreacfy accepted than in 
establishing new ones. Nor is there here any 
difierence between the movement within particu- 
lar ideals and that which carries us from one to the 
other. Where, for instance, to take Hofl'ding’s 
own example, can any line be drawn between 
progress within the family ideal and progress from 
the ideal of a strong domestic to a strong political 
consciousness ? What holds of different levels of 
the social ideal holds also of the spiritual or supra- 
sooial. There is no real discontinuity between the 
* political ’ life and the life of science, art, and re- 
ligion. Closely regarded, the latter come more 
and more to appear in the light of a continuation of 
the work which the commomvealth begins, ‘ fuller 
utterances of the same universal self which the 
general will reveals in more precarious forms, and 
in the same way implicit in the consciousness of 
all.’^ 

The second criticism, in like manner, seems to 
rest on a misunderstanding, of which the analogy 
of Logic again suggests the correction. The ideal 
in Logic, in general, is a world of completely 
coherent ideas; yet in any particular investiga- 
tion we are concerned, not with this ideal in the 
abstract, but with carrying forward the mind’s 
work of organization in response to the summons 
of a particular theoretic situation. The particular 
point on which attention is concentrated may he 
wholly insignificant in itself, hearing no obvious 
relation to truth as a whole, or even to the body 
of accepted truth in the particular department. 
Yet the concentration takes place on a general 
background of conviction that the problem itself 
is a rational one, and continuous witn the general 
presuppositions of science, by which, in the last 
resort, the truth of the results must be tested. So 
in practice. The call for moral choice comes from 
particular circumstances, without obvious relation 
to wider ends, and may be met without conscious- 
ness of anything in particular that depends upon 
the choice. Yet what gives actual value to the 
choice is that it is rooted in the moral order, 
wliich it sustains in equilibrium, or that it carries 
us perhaps unconsciously to a higher plane. 
‘Pleasure’ could be appealed to in conduct, as 
in belief, only where the issue is so insignificant 
that we may ‘ do as we like.’ 

3 . Other definitions. — A reference to one or two 
of the classical definitions of the moral standard 
will serve to illustrate the somewhat abstract 
statement of it to which we have been led. 

(a) The mean. — Aristotle’s doctrine, that virtue 
or excellence is a mean, stands in express relation 
to the view that life is a developing system of 
harmonious activities. There is, indeed, an inter- 
pretation of the mean which suggests a compromise 
between opposing elements rather than the union 
of them in a harmonious whole. But that this is 
not the sense in which Aristotle intended the 
doctrine is evident, not only from the emphasis he 
lays on the ‘ relativity ’ of the mean, but from the 
analogy of the arts, which, in spite of his dis- 
claimer, really underlies his ivbolo discussion. 
What Aristotle has in view is the limitation im- 
1 Bosanquet, op, eit. p. 333. 


posed on tlie passions and desires, not by any arti 
ficial average or working compromise, but by the 
ideal form of individual life. As the artist works 
at the parts with his eye upon the whole, so it is 
the form of his own life as a whole that the indi- 
vidual must have in view in fixing the limits within 
which particular impulses and deskes may find a 
place. The order, however, as the latter part of 
the definition indicates, can never be a merely 
individual one. The standard is not to he looked 
for in the broken outlines of the lives of ordinaiy 
people, but in the best type of humanity, the ‘ wise 
man,’ who represents in the fullest manner the tm- 
broken continuity of individual, social, and spiritual 
existence.^ 

(i) Personality . — While the harmonions adjust- 
ment of the elements in man’s nature— material 
and spiritual, individual and social— is the key- 
note of classical Greek Ethics, the manirad 
obstructions to it, which to the next generation 
seemed to call for a withdrawal from what is 
irrelevant and for concentration on the relevant, 
tended to shift the emphasis from society to the 
individual, from citizenship to independent person- 
ality, True as this conception is when rightly 
interpreted, the ambiguity which surrounds it 
has proved a snare to the higher ethical thought 
almost to our own time. Personality h.v.) may be 
taken as the merely formal ^iiect of the will— 
that in virtue of which it is distinguished, or may 
distinguish itself, not only from all that is external 
in the material world, but even from the qualities 
and capacities through which the will itself finds 
expression : ‘ I am what I am ; all else is mere 
accident and limitation.’ But only a formalism 
such as that which was the chief snare of the 
Stoics could seek for the moral standard in such 
an abstraction. To be a ‘ person ’ in this sense is 
to be the least that we can be without ceasing to 
he human ; ‘ something,’ as it has been called, 
‘contemptible in the very expression,* ^Ye reach 
a more concrete, though still a partial, view of 
personality when we conceive of it as the self 
which, in virtue of the material separation of the 
body and other forms of ‘property,’ has claims 
against other similar selves. It is tlie prominence 
assigned in modem times to the rights of person- 
ality in this (which is necessarily an exclusive) 
sense that has given rise to individualist con- 
ceptions of the standard of ethical value. Begeis 
motto, ' Be a person, and respect others as persons, 
limited by him to the field of abstract or leg 
right, is taken by the individualist as equiva e 
to the highest expression of the moral conscio • 
ness. It IS only when we come to a third s®™® 
the word — which includes the other two r 
differing from them — that we can 
equivalence. Giving meaning to the powe 
have of separating between ourselves ana 
conditions (including the various elements 
own nature), there is in every rational bei^ 
power of moulding them into a definite 
the furtherance of some c®®®rete purpose 
interest. Giving meaning also to 
of mind and body, and to the J the 

wliich are their instrument, and jn 

claim the individual puts forward, to “® -j, 

the use of them, there is the 
ing them with a life which is not merely 
to^himself, but unites him w th others who^hg 
a joint interest in their utilization. If ' ^ 
attitude of purposefulness ‘personality, 
see how it is realized, not in proporti 
extent to which concrete, interests JL^tion 
and the individual atomized, but m P 
as particular interests find their plac 
1 See Bosanquet, Tho PrincipU Of IndiviaualUv eni VO 
Ijondon, 1012, App. H. 
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nnivcniTvl nnd inclusive interest whereby the 
individunl enters sympathetically into the spirit 
of the whole of which ho is a part, and is thus 
raised above himself. 

‘I’erMtisJIty,* eayi W. WalUct.l 'prwupposei iftVAm u« s 
nature which U one and ytt many, which has from the berm- 
olnc a potency ot nnlBcalion of interMta and principita, and 
which can, occaeionally at leail, raiac that potency to an actual 
tymmetry and aolldanty. , . . IfifAnuf u». It depends upon a 
ayatero of coclety In which each has his place appointed, and 
therefore ocewp/e* a rpecU} rartrltted position ; bat atill, in 
nllinjf that place, his inner and moral personality must remain 
Intact. lie Is no doubt a mere unit, hut a unit which can 
embrace and reproduce in himself the whole tocloty of which 
he forms a part.' 

(c) My elation and Us duties. — In view of this 
etalcwent of the full moaning of tho principle of 
personality, we can understand how the latter 
clement in it should have come in recent Ethics 
to bo made tho head of one corner. ‘ To be moral,’ 
says Bradley,’ ‘I must will my station and its 
duties,’ Though associated with a refined form 
of idcalisin in Bradley’s tvritings, this takes us 
back to Plato’s homely definition of virtue as ri 
iaiaoO vpiTTtty. There is, however, this difference 
between Ibo ancient and the modem definition, 
that it is accepted by Plato only on the assump- 
tion tliat society has undergone a transformation 
which has eliminated the element of accident that 
plays so largo a port in assigning their places to 
Individuals. It was possible, indeed, for a former 
time to conceive of a man's station as assigned 
to him by a deeper Wisdom that knew man's needs. 
But, interpreted in the modern spirit, there is 
nothing to veil tho clement of naked accident 
to whimi most of us owe our station and function 
in life, and which makes all talk of a secret 
harmony, where it is not treason to a better order, 
in nine cases out of ten an obstructive form of 
cant. Tho difficulty can bo met only by a return 
to tho Platonic, which is also tho modern demo- 
cratic, point of view, and which conceives of tho 
fullest life alike for individuals and society ns 
attainable only by assigning to each tho place 
which his own developed capacities best enable 
him to fill. 

Even to the dldlculty rem»in» for us »3 (or Plato,’ that at Its 
beat the idea of a ‘station’ eupyests fixity and cxdusivcncfs, 
and In its very terms spells external pressure and epirituai 
Impoverishment for the great mass, and particularly (or the 
Industrial part of society. Although no one is likely to claim 
that the practical dlfliculty which a period of mechanical 
IndustO'llac the present causes can be overcome by reference 
to abstract philosophical theory, It is yet Important to rcaiite 
that in principle there Is no real contradiction between the 
Ideal of tullners of life and concentration upon one or oUier 
of Us particular purposes. The assumption that coropre- 
bensivcncss is Identical with multitude ol interests and pur- 
suits Is a mistake parallel with that ot assuming that fullness 
ol Intellectual llle means universality ol knowledge, and is 
open to the tamo correction. As it is Uie depth with which a 
roan rcaiites the sdentifio spirit In a particular field, not the 
variety ot his Intelicctual Interests, that is the measure at once 
of bis work and of his satisfaction in It, so it Is the depth and 
Intensity with which a roan realizes his particular eocia! obllga- 
tlons, not the rouititude of the functions he performs or the 
area be covers, that gives meaning and fullness to Ids life. 

V. Tas METAPirysres op Ermes.— Tempt- 
ing tliough it is to pursue the social applications 
of ethical principle suggested in the previous 
sections, it is hero more important to follow the 
philosophy of our subject to the point where it 
connects with the problems of religion. 

It was with a tnie instinct that Kant perceived 
that, however separable metaphysical problems 
might bo from science, they were bound up with 
the verj' existeneo of morality. Like the corre- 
sponding problems in the theoiy of knowledge, 
they may bo condensed into two. (I) As the 
rewgnition of the relativity of human knowledge 
raises tlie question of the grounds on which we 
claim that the world responds to the claims of our 
Intelligence, in other words, is knowablc at all, so 

i ». p. SSd. ’ KtAieal Studia, p. ICS. 

’ Sm Err. iv. o4 »mc 


the dtscoverj" of the relativity of ethical ideals to 
social svcllbeing raises the qiicstion whether they 
are applicable beyond it, ss^other they find auy 
support in the actual course of the world as a 
whole, (2) As behind the question of the know- 
ledge of the world of reality there emerges that 
of the kind of re.ality_ we must assign to tho world 
of knowledge, so beliind the question of the good- 
ness of the world there lies the que.slion of the 
kind of rcaUty we must assign to the world of 
goodness. 

I. Is the universe good?— To make clear to 
ourselves tlie precise lorm in which the first of 
these problems faces us to-day, we may start from 
Kant himself. In answer to the question, 'What is 
the foundation of our faith in dutj’ ? Kant, as ia 
Avcll known, appealed to the reality of the super- 
sensible source from which its imperatives issue. 
But, when it was asked, in turn, on what our 
belief in this reality rests, the only answer forth- 
coming was that a categorical imperative is incon- 
ceivable without it, this it seemed sufficient 
to reply that the alternative to which Kant 
sought to shut up the believer in morality — either 
the realit}’ of a supersensible goodness or the 
unreality of the categorical imperative— does not 
represent the situation. There is a third possi- 
bility. Wo may deny Kant’s identification of 
morality with a system of absolute imperatives. 
It is, indeed, impossible, as Kant saw, to bMO 
morality on self-interest. But the imperative 
that overrides the maxims of self-interest carries 
us, it may be urged, to no absolute Being contain- 
ing in himself the conditions of tho union of Nature 
and human life, of happiness and Aurtue, but only 
to the relative being or human society. Like tho 
world of science, wiich, on Kant’s own showing, 
has a claim to no more tlian hypothetical truth, 
tho moral world is founded on a hypothetical, not 
on an absolute, imperative : not ‘ l)o this, though 
the heavens fall,' but ‘ Do this, os you would have 
social life upon earth.’ 

This may be said to be tho criticism which, in 
the next generation, Comte passed upon Kant, 
tho Positiriam of France upon the Formalism of 
Prussia. Its eflect was to sweep away the point 
of contact between tho supersensible and tho 
sensible, which Kant thought he had discovered in 
morality, and to carry into the moral sphere the 
break between the reality of things and the forms 
under wliich we know them, which he had sought 
to establish in logical theory. Jlan’s life founded 
on the conception of a good which realizes itself in 
an organism of social activities appears as something 
rounded off into itself in a milieu which stands in 
no essential relation to its ideals, and contains no 
pledge of their fulfilment, but, on the contrary, so 
far as we can see, after engendering them dooms 
them to ultimate disappointment. With Positivism 
the main issue of modem Ethics came into view. 
An exhaustive criticism of the theory is here out 
of the question (see Positivism). The question it 
raises is whether the logic which enables ns to see 
that the individual owes all that be is to tho un- 
conscious co-operation of society ought not also to 
convince us tliat the being of society is rendered 
possible only through^ the co-operation of the uni- 
verse n.s_a whole. It is quite true that the work of 
civilization, or, as it is better called, of self-develop- 
raent, 1 im been carried on in the face of apparently 
antagonistic forces of material Nature and human 
self-«eeking. But it is equally true that it is in the 
conflictwitli outward and inward forces that all that 
is of most value in human life has Ijccn achieved. 
Pliilosophy is ivrong when it seeks to minimize tho 
cvjis of earthquake and pestilence, war and social 
injustice, as picturesque shading in tlie best of all 
pos-sible worlds. It is within its right when it in- 
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sists that the good which we know and value is 
conceivable only in a world governed by just the 
laws of matter and mind which these disturbances 
illustrate. So obvious is this extension of the logic 
of Positivism, that we are not surprised to find the 
opposition of cosmic forces recognized by Comte 
himself as a necessary condition of human develop- 
ment. Without it, he tells us, ‘man’s feelings 
would become vague, his intelligence wanton, and 
his activity sterile. If this yoke were taken away, 
the problem of human life would remain insoluble, 
since altruism would never conquer egoism. But, 
assisted by the supreme fatality, universal love is 
able habitually to secure that personality shall be 
subordinated to sociality.’ ^ The surprise is that, 
having established this relation between condition- 
ing and conditioned, external Nature and the best 
in human life, Comte should still speak of the former 
as mere ‘ fatality,’ of the latter as something ‘ sub- 
jective.’ Whether, from the admission that there 
IS a deeper relation than superficially appears be- 
tween man’s moral ideals ana the course of Nature, 
we can advance to the conception of goodness as 
not only a revelation of the meaning of the forces 
actually operating in the world, hut as the revela- 
tion of a conscious purpose latent in them — is a 
further question. The contention of the older 
Idealism was that, the general harmony of the 
world with our ideals being admitted, there is no 
logical standing-ground short of the conclusion that 
the universe is in its essence self-conscious Spirit, 
differing from our spirits only in that it realizes in 
its completeness and harmony the good which in 
our lives ^pears only fragmentarily and inco- 
herently. But it is just this contention that has 
recently been subjected to penetrating criticism, 
and no account of the present state of critical 
thought on the metaphysics of Ethics would be 
complete which leaves this problem untouched. 

2 . Is there a higher in the universe than good- 
ness ? — In order to establish the supremacy of the 
Good, the appeal, we have seen, is to the standard 
of inner coherence. But, having established before 
this court its rights against its enemies, the bad 
and the imperfect, the Good has to face the tribunal 
on its own merits ; and recent criticism has not been 
slow to point out the flaw in its own case.® In its 
efforts after self-expression the will seeks to include 
all the elements of life in one harmonious whole. 
The life which we judge to be truly good must, on 
the one hand, be all-inclusive, and to this end must 
ever be going outside of itself ; on the other, it must 
bring its powers and possessions into harmonious 
relation with one another, and be at home with 
itself. But, however logically inseparable these 
two requirements may be, they manifest themselves 
in reality as two separate ideals : on the one hand, 
the ideal of self-sacrifice (whether this be to persons, 
as in altruism, or to impersonal objects, as in de- 
votion to science or art) ; on the other, the ideal of 
self-realization. And these are, in the last resort, 
irreconcilable, and leave life broken and distracted 
between them. Moreover, the ideal of each side, 
taken by itself, is again self-contradictory. Good, 
as we have seen, can have no meaning outside the 
world of will, and wdll has its being in the conflict 
of the actual with the ideal. Grant complete ful- 
filment of need from either side, and gooaness dis- 
^pears. The conclusion seems inevitable that 
Good falls in the end into the same condemnation 
as bad : it is in discord with itself, and, even 
although it were not so, it would be in discord with 
the universe. Believe, as we may, that the uni- 
verse is good, this it cannot be qua universe, for 

1 See E. Caird, Social Philotophv of ComU, Glasj-ow, 1886, p. 
160 . ’ 

a See, eep., F. H. Bradlej, Appearance and RealUp, Iiondon, \ 
IS97. ch. on ‘ Goodness.’ I 


this would ;mean that it failed of inner harraonv- 
in a word, was no universe at all. The same con- 
elusion may be reached even more directly if we 
consider will and morality from the side not of the 
content of their ideal, but of the temporal form 
under which they appear. Of all the elements of 
our experience, time seems to have the slenderest 
hold upon reality. The very thought of it invoh es 
contradiction. It is to be, but is not yet ; it is, and 
it is no longer j it has never been, and yet there isa 
past. If, therefore, as can easily be shown, all will 
depends just on the opposition between the ‘now’ 
and the ‘ not yet,’ there seems no means of rescuing 
it from the unreality that infests this relation. 

It is not surprising- that consequences thus uncompromisingly 
deduced from idealist principles should have called forth ener- 
getic protest. Nob only did they run counter to ordinaiy opin- 
ion as to the supremacy of morality ; they seemed to threaten 
the very springs of action. If all u e call good and bad is but a 
passing shadow on the screen of time of a reaiity in itseif time- 
less and self-contained, human enterprise and effort seem to be 
doomed to fatuity. All aspiration after the freedom to plan 
and to achieve is faced by the sphinx-like calm of a unhenie 
already at peace with itself and secure against all innovation. 
The signal for the revolt against these apparent deductions was 
given by W. James’s Will to Believe, which (or the brilliance 
and irresponsibility of its attack has no precise parallel in 
modem philosophy, except it be Jacobi’s celebrated protest in 
favour of the heart against the deadening weight of Kantian 
formalism. It was followed by a wave of aide-spread reaction 
against the whole ideal of philosophy, which, under the names 
of Humanism, Personal Idealism, Pragmatism {qq.v.), is as yet 
far from exhausted. IVhat is common to ail who adopt these 
names is the attempt to restore flesh and blood to the ghostly 
make-believes which the older Idealism was supposed to have 
left to do duty for human purposes, and the Insistence lo that 
endupon movementand process as constitutingtheliteof things, 
the openness of the universe to all kinds of untried interpreta- 
tions, the hospitality it offers to all forms of creative enterprise. 

It is not likely that so vigorous a movement springs wholly 
from ambiguity of words. Vet it is clear that no agreement 
is possible until the ambiguities which attach to such central 
ideas 08 * appearance,” process,’ ‘purpose,’ are removed, with 
regard to the first, the distinction between appearance and nm- 
sion is, of course, vital. Because a thing is not rew In the Im 
sense of the word, it does not follow that it is an illusion, in 
illusion we take something to be what it is not ; an appwtanc* 
is that which cannot be token simply as it is. It Is an illusion 
to take the sun’s rising for on actual movement of the ran over 
the earth’s brim ; the rising itself is, on the other hand, an 
appearance which, before it can be taken for reality, has to M 
supplemented by other facts which in explaining transmute m 
Without itself representing the whole truth, one concept may 
be nearer to it, i.e. include more of the facts 
more harmonious combination of them, than another, rrom 
this it follows that to deny ultimate t™th is _oomp«i_b!e wim 
recognizing a high coefficient of relative validity, ini* •» m 
logical equivalent of the metaphysical doctrine somctjmMkno 
as that of degrees of reality, which might be better wiled dfgrra 
of relativity. It may be summed up in the propositions .eve^- 



be incomplete nnd break down in contradiction ; tnJf 

more remote according to the degree of 

mony which it represents ; but ultimate 

relative validity, nor does it prove that the wholecouid be vrn»i 

it is without the relatively invalid part. _ _ 

Keturning, with this distinction in mind, to the cw 
of willed action, it is trne that will rests on the 
distinction of an actual and an ideal, a . 

not yet, and must partake of the . 

relation. So far as it does so, it falls short ^ 
highest reality. On the otlier hand, 

a high degree of concreteness and intcniaisminu 7- 

In it, as we saw, the elements of the 

their unity. It faces and breaks down the q 

tion between the self and not-self, 

with the external W’orld in the works an . 

tions we call civilization, and in tbe I « 

ing place to nothing that docs not come f 

a deeper form of itself. . As wi 1 may 

the reality of blind instinct and desire, ' ijfy 

seen, morality is the reality of the will. ,J 

will comes tb its own, and is at one 

But it does so in a world which, »j,»n 

of time, has no other reward for Bic fa t , 

the opening up of a further nsta 

present achievement and dooms one to ^ 

of tlie conflict at a higher level. This doc* no* 
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prove that morality is an illusion, or that it raste 
upon a make-heliovc. It merely proves that it is 
not the highest form of experience. Aboveit stands 
religion, itself bom of the contradictions in Avliich 
morality ends, and seeking to heal them with the 
conviction that the aspect the world presents to the 
good will is not the final and only reality. Yet we 
must again add that, though transformed, morality 
is not suppressed. It does not simply fade out of 
religious consciousness. It survives in religion as 
it survives in fine art, giving substance and signifi- 
cance to what otheniuse would be a vague and 
meaningless mysticism, and, so far ns it is the im- 
mediate basis of the fomi of consciousness that seems 
to be the most real of our experiences, itself par- 
taking of that reality. 

With this account there seems no reason why 
idealists of all types should not so far agree. Even 
pragmatic or ‘personal idealism’ might bo willing 
to accept it as another way of putting its oum con- 
tention that the real is that which serves a purpose. 
It enables us to understand how any pptieular 
form of human experience may be unsatisfactorj' 
without therefore being valueless, and how one 
may be of more value than another. On the other 
hand, wo can understand how it may stiU seem 
to fail to render intelligible the relation of the 
whole system of relative reality, or, if it be pre- 
ferred, relative experience, to the absolute reality 
or the absolute experience. It is here that the 
pragmatist sees his opportunity to press the 
question, ‘Why hamper ourselves with an ab- 
solute at all, which serves only to stultify our 
previous results : Is the relative and the finite a 
necessarj’ element in the absolute and the infinite ? 
Then into the latter itself creeps an irreconcilable 
contradiction, a seed of unreality into the heart of 
our all-real. Is it, on the other hand, unnecessary 1 
Then is the real altogether real, the whole together 
complete without it j movement and purpose are, 
after all, illusion.’ 

There is, we believe, no other way of meeting 
tills difficulty than by insisting on a clearer state- 
ment of what is meant by process and creation. 
If it is an error to represent reality in terms of 
fixed entities, like the popular conception of the 
Platonic ideas, it is surely no less an error to re- 
present it ns mere change, though that be the 
change of a conscious will and intelligence. ^Vhat 
gives value to life in general, and to the life of 
mind and will in particular, is not that it initiates 
change^ and novelty, but that in the change it 
maintains or furthers a system of organic relations, 
participation in which is the condition of its oivn 
self-maintenance. This means that there are 
differences of reality in purposes themselves, accord- 
ing as they embody more or less of the unity of the 
whole of which they are parts. But to recognize 
this is to recognize that all time-process gets its 
value from relation to a whole or ideal which can- 
not in any intelligible sense bo said to bo itself a 
mere series of events in time. Cf. art. Eternity. 

In asking pragmatists to admit this, we are, 
in fact, merely asking them to realize more fully 
the meaning of their own contention for the 
abandonment of the Spinozistic notion of reality 
as substance, in favour of that of subject. This, 
which is the true Copemican revolution in philo- 
sophy, must carry with it a far more thorough 
attempt than is yet common, to substitute the idea 
of mind or spirit and its manifestations for the 
idea of things and their attributes. Thinkers of 
both camps may reasonably be asked to apply 
more courageously the notion of self-conscious life 
as governed by the ide.a not of process but of 
progress — of thought and will alike as finding tlieir 
reality not in more movement but in more fully 
organized, and thus more deeply established, forms 


of self-expression. So regarded, the truest con- 
ception of the Infinite may well be that of an 
ideal which represents in its completeness what 
the finite seeks to be— what it incompletely already 
is. As an ideal it is more than any of tlie finites 
or any aggregate of them, yet it depends upon the 
expression of itself by the finites in so far as actual 
reality is itself an element in that completeness. 
If it is an error in principle to conceive of the 
absolute reality as an ‘already’ actual, it is no less 
an error to conceive of the actual moment of time 
as possessing any value apart from the degree in 
which it expresses the absolute reality, and so par- 
takes of eternity. Whether this involves a further 
advance — a return, it may be, from the notion of 
subject to an enriched notion of substance — ^is a 
question on which other articles may be expected 
to throw further light. In any case, ethical philo- 
sophy has nothing to lose but everything to gain by 
allying itself with the most thoroughgoing criticism 
of its ideals in the light of a sane monism. 

See also artt. Ethics and Morality. 
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ETHICS (Eudimenfcary). — The procedure 
adopted in the present article is as follows. (1) A 
broad characterization is attempted of the lower 
culture, as a concrete phase of life carrying with it 
a specific type of ethics. (2) The main determin- 
ants of this phase of life are briefly analyzed, with 
the object of showing how physical causes, on the 
one hand, and spiritual motives, on the other, com- 
bine to sway the course of human life ; the sphere 
of moral evolution being identified with that of the 
spiritual activities in question. (3) The particular 
determinations to which these moralizing forces 
give rise are rapidly surveyed, and some of the 
salient features of savage conduct at its most in- 
telligent are exhibited as the result of ethical or 
quasi-ethical sanctions. 

I. The general type of conduct prevailing in 
rudimentary society. — It has been assumed that 
the lower culture is sufficiently homogeneous to 
lend itself to what might almost be described as 
the method of the composite photograph. Though 
it is by no means so clear that the higher culture 
admits of similar treatment, it is convenient here 
to figure it as likewise a single phase, for the 
simple purpose of bringing out the essential 
features of rudimentaiy society by way of a con- 
trast with developed society. It is necessary to 
conceive of two phases of society (they are in no 
sense * ages ’), which may be severally distinguished 
as the synnomic and the syntelic. As the etymo- 
logy of these terms implies, in the one phase 
customs form the bond of society ; in the other, 
ends or ideals. The one is a reign of habit, the 
other a reign of reflexion. The one results from 
a subconscious, the other from a conscious, selec- 
tion of ethical standards. 

At once the most striking and the most signifi- 
cant of the characteristics of the synnomic life of 
savages is that it is public, in the sense that it 
admits of little or no privacy. Gregariousness, it 
has been said, is not association. A contiguity 
with others which is too close and constant hinders 
that development of personality and independent 
character upon which syntelic society depends. 
In synnomic society the normal individual has no 
chance of withdramng into himself. Hence he 
does not reflect j he imitates. Now, when every 
one imitates every one else, it might seem that a 
vicious circle must be formed, and society must 
come to a standstill so far as any real progress 
goes. As a matter of fact this is not the case. 
For the most part, however, the successful read- 
justments are of the subconscious order. Tarde’s 
explanation of them as due to a ‘ cross-fertilization 
of imitations’ may be cited, if only to illustrate 
how obscure and hard to describe the process is. 
The nearest analogy, perhaps, which civilization 
provides is the progress, such as it is, that takes 
place in fashions of dress. In thus generalizing 
with regard to a total phase of society, one must 
not, of course, be taken to ignore the fact that, 
however far back human evolution is traced — and 
in a sense it is not very far — the germs of all our 
higher mental processes are to be discerned. De- 
liberate policy is not entirely unknown amongst 
the ruder savages. Thus Spencer-GUlon* (p. Ilf.) 
are quite ready to admit that ‘the Australian 
native is bound hand and foot by custom.’ Never- 
theless, they argue that powerful individuals are 
not untruly credited by the native traditions with 
having brought about fundamental alterations in 
the marriage system, the mode of initiation, and 
so on : 

• If one or two of the most powerful men settled upon the 
sdvisabillty of introducing some cliangc, even an important 
one. it would be quite possible for this to be agreed upon and 
carried out.’ 

Or, again, at a somewhat higher level of savage 
society, we come upon the conscious and far- 


sighted innovator in such a man as Chaka the 
famous head-chief of the Zulus. Yet these sporadic 
manifestations of nascent individuality hardly mili- 
tate against the broad principle that the saraoe 
a blind conservative content to play a part in life 
which his ancestors have composed for him before- 
hand. 

What are the ethical implications of this fact! 
Lack of personal initiative, of the capacity for 
private judgment, is equivalent to a want of moral 
freedom. The moral sanction of savagery is ex- 
ternal, not internal. This must not he maunder- 
stood. All experiences are in a certain sense 
internal ; but they may be regarded as relatively 
external so long as they consist in perceptions 
rather than in conceptions. The conduct of savages 
is best understood in the light of what is known ns 
‘ the psychology of the crowd ’ ; though what is 
true of the civilized crowd as a temporary gather- 
ing merely affords a general analogy to what liol^ 
of the savage community, which is a permanent 
and organic association. In a typical crowd the 
public opinion exercised by the individual members 
on each other and, reactively, on themselves b not 
properly their own, since it does not proceed from 
a critical or intelligent self. A judgment of sense, 
not of reflexion, directs the flow of natural appro- 
bation or resentment. Each man looks outwards, 
taking his cue from his neighbours in their mass, 
or at most from the slightly more self-determined 
ringleader ; for, given a^ amount of sheep- 
through-the-gapishness, as Lloyd Morgan calls it, 
there will always be one sheep at the head of the 
rest. He does not look inwards to principle. He 
has no standard, in the form of a conception or free 
idea, that he can transfer at vvill from the present 
situation to another. Thus his conduct is merely 
the expression of a mobbishly caused and received 
impression. His morality, such as it is, is a custo- 
mary morality, custom being defined as the aggre- 
gate of the forces of social suggestion at work at 
any time in a given society. _ , - j j 

On this primary law certain corollaries depend. 
Thus (a) it follows, from the sheer want amongst 
savages of the power of maintaining comrnunications 
at a distance, that the condition of sooial and moral 
solidarity at the synnomic stage of society is the 
capacity to be physically in touch with each oper 
— to keep together in a crowd. Westerniarck is 
quite right in making local contiguity the (U • 
important bond of primitive life, even 
as that of kinship being secondary thereto [Mi . 
198 f.). This may be termed the pnnciple oi 
symbiosii. (6) It follows that, since \ntlnn a 
given society there is always a plurali^ oi 
not necessarily concentric, within which , 

takes place in varying degree, the true . 

radiating point of morp influence w^l j 

that particular circle within which i „{ 

most permanent symbiosis occurs. ® 

most effective symbiosis may be termed 
/oc«a. It wUl be for one type of conunun ty the 
family, for another the kin-^oup, for an 
village, whilst more exceptionally -Lgt. 

ticular classes it will be the men s ^ wygn 

society, the military regiment, or it 

if it be not always eimy to answer the 
is at least worth asking in eve^ l-n^ to our 
these savage folk, is the nearest equiv u^jne, 

‘ home ’ ? For not only does chanty 

when society is at the f ftpf^llows that, 

almost be said to end there, (c) it lo. .. . 



mteUectual and ecmcai me j^gin,. 

dans les society infiriturts, 9i). Or. M Dt^rW^ 
Mauss put it (‘De quelques Formes pnmioves 
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classification,’ ASoc vi. [1901-02] 70), the mental 
attitude is fundamentally sociocentric. The actual 
■way in which the folk themselves are grouped to- 
gether provides the notion of the 'vvay in which all 
che things in the universe are grouped together. 
Exactly the same scheme of sympathies and anti- 
pathies governs things in general as governs the 
men themselves. Certain animals, certain plants, 
a quarter of the heavens, certain colours, names, 
and so on, belong to my group and belong together, 
whereas your group owns another class of things, 
and the associations thus arising constitute the 
essential natures of the things themselves. The 
‘confusion of categories,’ with which Hobhouse 
(Morals in Evolution, ii. 9) charges rudimentary 
thought, is merely a confusion of such categories 
as we have since obtained bj[ a slowly-developed 
attention to the intrinsic relations holding between 
things in themselves. The savage does not confuse 
his oum categories, but these are almost meaning- 
less to us because strictly relative^ to the idiosyn- 
crasies of his particular little society. If he is a 
member of the bear-totem, bear-meat is poison 
(unless taken homoeopathieally), whether bear-meat 
in itself injuriously affects the human stomach in 
itself or not ; and so on. Now, ■whilst this attitude 
of mind severely limits his practical efficiency (for 
■we conquer Nature only by obeying her), it posi- 
tively extends, in a way that only the more re- 
ligious amongst civilized men may faintly appreci- 
ate, the sphere of his ethical interests. His whole 
universe being socialized and antliropomorphized, 
it becomes for the savage a battle-ground of quasi- 
personal powers that are in league, or, more strictly, 
m literal symbiosis, either with him and his, or 
with other human beings who are more or less 
against him and his. Consequently, lacking our 
mechanical control over Nature, he has little or 
nothing but his ethics to depend upon— his ways of 
dealing with friend and foe. So far is the savage 
from being unmoral, as some have called him, that 
morality may truly be said to be his all-in-all ; 
though doubtless it is a morality which in general 
and on the whole he does not think out, but rather 
lives out, feeling his way by sheer social tact with 
his human neighbours, anu with that environing 
universe which is for him as but humau society 
writ large. 

2 . The determinants of conduct in rudimentary 
society. — The synnomic phase of human society 
having been generally characterized, it becomes 
necessary in the next place to designate the general 
factors or determinants that combine to produce it. 
From an ethical point of view the main object must 
be to_ show how, like every other phase of humau 
life, it is hung somewhere between the opposite 
poles of physical necessity and moral freedom. 
Une set of determinants may be classed &s physical, 
in the wide sense which includes the psycho- 
physical. They u'ill be dealt with under the two 
broad headings of ‘Heredity’ and ‘Environment.’ 
The other set of determinants may be termed 
moral. They will be considered under the two 
heads of ‘Social tradition’ and ‘Personal initia- 
tive.’ 

(1) Seredity. — ^That the laws of heredity (q.v.) 
apply to man admits of no doubt. The working 
01 those laws, on the other hand, is at present only 
dimly understood. Now, it is only too easy to 
suppose that what science cannot for the moment 
^asp is not there at all. For anotlier reason, too, 
Ethics is apt to ignore heredity, namely, because 
to admit that some men are bom ivith a greater 
capacity for morality than others is, from the 
normative^ point of view, unedifying, at any rate 
at first sight. Nevertheless, it is important to 
allow fully for the congenital dispositions that form 
the terminus a quo of moral evolution. The effects 


of heredity, as it applies to man, are palpably 
manifesteci in those differences of physical type 
which are due to what is vaguely known as race, or 
the race-factor. Even here science has hitherto 
failed to establish criteria of a satisfactory kind — 
neither shape of head, type of hair, colour, nor any 
other physical feature proving a sufficient mark of 
descent. The fact remains, however, that certain 
outstanding varieties of physical type have been 
handed on, along more or less traceable lines, from 
the dawn of history, and seem likely to_ persist so 
long as sexual selection remains what it is amongst 
uncivilized and civilized peoples alike. _ Less palp- 
ably, but no less certainly, there is a steady 
elimination in process within any given human 
society in favour of those physical types that are 
relatively immune as regards certain recurrent 
forms of disease. For the student of Ethics, how- 
ever, the interest lies chiefly in the mental rather 
than in the physical effects attributable to heredity. 
But a satisfactory criterion of these is even harder 
to find. The modern view of instinct (the term 
which best sums up the inheritable part of mind) 
treats it, not as a determinate mechanism, but 
rather as a disposition to which a certain measure 
of plasticity essentially belongs. Thus Hobhouse 
(i. 16) notes that ‘instinct throughout the animal 
world is found to vary greatly in individuals, to be 
quite fallible, often imperfect and capable from an 
early stage of employing elementary reasoning in 
its service.’ Again, McDougall, in his Social Psy- 
chology, seems to admit that instinct, owing to its 
intrinsic plasticity, passes over into intelligence 
without observable transition. Nevertheless, he 
makes the following reservation. Every instinct 
on its physical side, he maintains, consists of three 
parts — an afferent, a central, and an efferent or 
motor. Correspondingly, on its psychical side, 
cognitive, affective, and conative activities are 
manifested in the same order. The plasticity be- 
longing to the instinct, however, shows itself mainly 
at the two ends of the process. To the central 
part, on the contrary, and hence corresponding 
wth the affective manifestations, he believes a re- 
latively high degree of constancy to attach. His 
criterion of instinct, therefore, is the presence of 
some specific emotion. But if this criterion be 
adopted — and at present no better one seems to be 
forthcoming — we reach a position which, from the 
ethical point of view, is almost paradoxical. On 
the one nand, our emotions become closely associ- 
ated Avith the hereditable and predetermined side 
of our nature. Yet, on the other hand, emotion is 
a root-factor in morality, so much so that Wester- 
marck’s vast collection of facts (in MI) is held by 
him to shoAV that the moral judgments of mankind 
have a source that is primarily and essentially 
emotional. Is, then, the moral man born, rather 
than made by education 7 And is morality largely 
a matter of race 7 If indeed it be so — and science 
as science must seek the truth, Avhether it seem at 
first sight edifying or not — the fact must be faced. 
If it be, as McDougall suggests, the function of in- 
telligence simply to refine on a pre-existing fund of 
sound natural tendencies, by proidding these Avith 
objects on the one hand and modes of realization 
on the other, Avhereby they are to be most fully 
satisfied, then hoAV to breed sound natures becomes 
the all-absorbing interest of ethical science. The 
crux of heredity must be faced and solved, instead 
of blindly trusting to education to turn moral soavs’ 
ears into silk purses. 

It remains to add that the popular Anew which 
ascribes a greater innate susceptibility to emotion 
to saA'ages as compared AAuth civilized men is in all 
probability false. The tests devised by experi- 
mental psychology, so far as they carry us, tend to 
shoAV that savages are emotionally more sluggish 
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and obtuse (cf. the experiments on white and on 
black women [F. A. Kellor, Experimental Sociology, 
London, 1901, p. 77]). The source of the fallacy lies 
in the prominencegiven to emotional manifestations 
by the conditions of the social life of savages. It is 
the law of life in the crowd, and, analogously, of 
synnomic society, that emotions are intensified 
whilst ideas are neutralized ; the reason being that 
the emotions are transferred by imitation of the 
movements that accompany and assist their outward 
expression, whereas ideas are not transferred under 
conditions prejudicial to reflexion. As L6vy-Bruhl 
(p. 426) puts it, we should speak not so mucn of the 
collective ideas of a savage group as of collective 
mental states of an extreme emotional intensity, 
wherein idea is as yet not differentiated from the 
movements and acts thatembody it. Nevertheless, 
the civilized man is not deficient in emotion because 
his higher training enables him to keep cool. He 
cannot do withoutthe physical basis, say, of courage, 
any more than the savage can, but, on the contrary, 
needs it all the more because an intelligent applica- 
tion of his impulsive tendency to the needs of the 
situation calls for a repression of those mere detona- 
tions of the nerves which are the by-products rather 
than the springs of intense activity. 

(2) Environment. — The term ‘ environment’ {q.v.) 
must be taken to cover all those influences, proceed- 
ing from the circumstances wherein human experi- 
ence takes place, which appear to control the course 
of that experience rather than, conversely, to be 
themselves controlled thereby. The line between 
these opposite controls cannot be drawn exactly. 
Thus the mother’s body constitutes an ante-natal 
environment which the child itself does not in any 
way control ; yet the mother up to a certain point 
can do so. Or, again, geographical conditions, the 
distribution of land and water, climate, and so on, 
might seem at first sight beyond human sway alto- 
gether ; yet such a work as that of Marsh, The 
World as modified by Human A ction (London, 1874), 
makes it plain that intelligently, and more often 
unintelligently, man can affect his physical environ- 
ment for better, or, still more easily, for worse. 
Once more, food-supply, as dependent on the local 
faunaand flora, does notabsolutely condition human 
life, inasmuch as this reacts selectively upon it, so 
that the whole terrestrial globe is made to respond 
to the requirements of the civilized breakfast- 
table. Lastly, what may be termed the dis- 
tribution-factor — covering both the pressure 
exerted on one area of population by another, 
with the resultant wars, emigrations, and so forth, 
and the pressure exerted witliin the same area of 
population by the various parts, whence arises 
such a phenomenon as the rush to the towns — 
constitutes an objective condition with an influ- 
ence of its own. Yet, on the other hand, distribu- 
tion of population, and its ultimate causes, namely, I 
rate of fertility, mobility due to facility of com- i 
munications, and the like, are within limits subject 
in their turn to human policy, not to say politics. 
In short, what is known as force of circumstances 
must be treated as a determinant of human conduct, | 
even whilst the aspiration to rise above circum- 
stances, that is, to make them rather than allow 
them to make us, may legitimately figure amongst 
the highest of our ethical motives. 

Thus, there is considerable scope for the new 
department of science which its founder, Ratzel, 
names ‘ Anthropo-geography,’ and for the kindred 
branch of study termed by Durkheim and his 
school ‘Social Morphology.’ There is at present 
a danger, however, lest this type of physical 
explanation be overdone. Man may be, as Ratzel 
says, * a piece of the earth,’ but he is not merely 
that, by any means. Indeed, it may be expected 
that it IS especially at the stage of savagery, when 


man is far more dependent on his immediate en. 
vironment, that the application of these methods 
is likely to prove fruitful. Thus, Mauss in a studv 
of the environing conditions of Eskimo life (‘Essai 
sur les variations saisonnihres des socidtds Eskimos ’ 
ASoc ix. [1904-05] 39 f.) shows it to be to no small 
extent a ‘function ’ of the physical factors of climate 
food-supply, and distribution of population taken 
together. On the other hand, when civilization is 
similarly treated, as in the case of the ‘economic 
materialism ’ of Marx, there is a manifest failure 
to take account of ‘ imponderables,’ or, in other 
words, of ideas and ideals. Even in regard to 
savagery, hoAvever, it must not be forgotten that 
man, as known to anthropology and pre-historic 
archaeology, is always more or less the ‘lord of 
creation,’ the master of his enviromnent; so much 
so, that even during the great Ice Age in Europe, 
when the environment on which they depended 
proved too much for so many animal species, man, 
thanks to the use of fire and other mechanical 
devices, managed to hold his ground and to culti- 
vate a high type of fine art into the bargain. In- 
deed, man’s very mastery over the non-human 
environment, as contrasted ■with his weakness in 
coping with the human environment, namely with 
rate and distribution of population, is perhMs the 
main source of his need for an effective Ethics. 
Even at the stage of savagery, and conspicuously 
under civilization, a leading problem of human life 
is how to keep pace ethically with the changes in the 
social economy that are due to_ material progress. 

(3) Social tradition. — ^At this point it becomes 
necessary to pass to the consideration of another set 
of determinants, which are not physical, as are 
heredity and en'vironment, but moral. Social tradi- 
tion, of course, may readily be represented asayort 
of environment or atmosphere whereby the indi- 
vidual is surrounded and conditioned ah extra, nut 
it is safer to attend chiefly to the psychical elements, 
sentiments, ideas, and so on, ■with which this m- 
■vironment or atmosphere is, so to speak, charged. 
Another way of putting the same thing m to say 
that the influence exerted on a man by social traju- 
tion makes itself felt within him in a way quite 
different from that in which enviromnent or even 
heredity makes itself felt. Social tra(htion makes 
itself felt within a man essentially, that is, mos 
characteristically, as a sanction. A sanction m y 
be defined as a judgment of validity 
to which some degree of constraining awe is . 

{sanctio in Roman law is that clause m a , , 
enactment which invokes a curse on the oh® q 
Arising as it does in a more or less spontaneo 
unenforced imitation, the influence of „ 

tion soon ripens into a sense of ‘ ought, repre S 
the will of society, or, at any rate, of 
greater and wiser and older and more 
oneself. Such is the fact, however one m y 
explain it. Social Psychology, which is me ... ^ 

content "with a limited type ’ atjon 

Metaphysics, which seeks the ultimate exp < 

would account for the fact by postulati ^ , y 
complement to our imitative . v,.— and 

to stimulate and assist imitation m > . 

especially in the young. Thus, like 

imitates the hen, as we say, “stin^ctiv y* 
wise does the hen no less.^^tmctively encowa 
the chick to imitate. In this tendenw . ^ pgg 

imitation we may discern various subordmatoty|^^ 



toglTthe in 

may be reduced, in the intereste g_j.eligioii, 
drastic treatment of the subject, ^ three 
law, and education. These are the tnree 

types of sanctions. 


roam 


{a) Religion, — The function 


of religion, regarded 
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os a sanction, is to inculcate the Good by investing 
it with impressiveness. The religiously impressive 
is known as the sacred. The evolution of the idea 
of the sacred consists especially in the gradual 
differentiation of what is both sacred and good from 
what is or appears to be sacred, but is, nevertheless, 
at bottom bad. Amongst savages, the notion of 
tabu (a Polynesian term roughly equivalent to the 
Latin sacer, whence our word ‘ sacred ’) extends to 
all sorts of things — human beings, animals, plants, 
material objects, ghosts, ceremonies, stones, words, 
places, and times — ^which have the common quality 
of being mystically dangerous, or, as Codrington 
puts it, ‘not to be lightly approached’ {The 
Melanesians, p. 188). The positive reason in the 
background is that they are mana (another Poly- 
nesian term, embodying, like tabu, a wide-spread 
savage notion), i.e. mystically powerful. Now,_to 
be dangerous, because powerful, in a mystic {i.e. 
mysterious or supernatural) Avay, is a quality that 
may attach to bad things as well as to good. Hence 
relimon, which is concerned with the mystically 
good, has at first much in common with magic, 
which only in the long run is cut off from religion 
to become a synonym for all ‘ trafficking with the 
devil,’ i.e. for all use of mystically impressive means 
to effect bad and anti-social ends. From the psycho- 
logical point of view, sacredness corresponds with 
the sense of awe, as excited by the display of super- 
natural power. Awe is a complex emotion, which 
McDougall {op. cit. p. 131, cf. 305) plausibly resolves 
into a trinity of primary emotions, namely, a fear 
which drives away, a curiosity which attracts, and 
a submissiveness which disarms resistance. Awe, 
therefore, may vary, according as one or other in- 
gredient prevails, from an abject and grovelling 
terror to an admiring respect tempered with 
numility. Correspondingly, in certain aspects the 
religion of savages, and even of more advanced 
peoples, may_ be a religion of almost pure fear. At 
its most typical, however, it js in all stages of its 
development so closely associated with the social 
tradition that embodies the vital aims of each and 
all that its appeal is s^npathetic rather than mina- 
tory and purely coercive. Social tradition at the 
synnomic stage of society, namely under conditions 
of symbiosis, when mutual imitation of the out- 
ward expression of emotion helps to intensify men’s 
feelings, is capable of exciting awe in several ways 
at once ; and, so long as the congregational forms 
of religion are kept up, the same phenomena will 
recur under civilization. Thus, firstly, it is mysteri- 
ous, abounding in strange prescriptions, the very 
oddity and uselessness of which invest the sound 
remainder with the majesty of twilight. Secondly, 
it is ancient, its origin being lost in the dreadful 
yet glorious past, and calling upon the myth- 
making faculty to consecrate it by stories about 
supernatural Creators, first parents, culture-heroes, 
totemic ancestors, and so forth. Thirdly, it is 
always more or less secret, its repositories and 
editors being a nffing and relatively educated 
class, which rarely if ever feels awe towards pre- 
cisely the same objects as do the less enlightened, 
the women, the young, and, in a word, the un- 
initiated, but is nevertheless in normal conditions 
subject to a similar but more refined awe as it con- 
fronts some more ultimate secret. In these ways, 
then, and in others, religion consecrates the Good 
so far as it is embodied in the rule of life imparted 
by each generation to the next, and by rendering 
it impressive helps the rising generation to imitate 
and assimilate it. 

(6) Law. — The function of law, as a sanction, is 
to punish transgressions against the Good as em- 
bodied in the social tradition. Its remote origin 
may be whatBagehot {Physics and Politics, London, 
1873) calls the persecuting tendency, which visits 


with the common displeasure all departures from 
the strict imitation of the prevailing fashion. The 
same author, however, in referring to the ‘wild 
spasms of wild justice’ to which the lower savagery 
is liable, implies that some sense of a social Good 
to be maintained runs through these outbreaks of 
passion at first sight almost purposeless and auto- 
matic. Indeed, when public vengeance is exacted 
by the folk as a whole from the traitor, or, again, 
from the breaker of tabu or the person who practises 
black magic, the mere fact that all assist at the in- 
fliction of the sentence must make it an expression 
of the social rvill, to which meaning and purpose are 
felt to attach. It may not be so obvious at first 
siglit how private vengeance incorporates and en- 
forces the social tradition. Let it be noted, however, 
in the first place, that the juristic maxim applies 
here, ‘What the sovereign permits he commands’ ; 
which is to say that in a society lacking a central- 
ized authority the social will must perforce manifest 
itself in isolated repressions of crime carried out by 
self-constituted judges. In the second place, private 
law in savage society is the affair not of individuals 
butofkin-groups ; and the communal responsibility 
acknowledged by the member of a clan is a social- 
izing force of the first importance. 

So much, then, for the purely legal sanction, 
which with the evolution of society becomes the 
right arm, and almost the incarnation, of the State, 
the legislative, judicial, and executive functions of 
which are mainly concerned with the framing, 
applying, or enforcing of its punitive enactments. 
At an earlier stage, however. State, Church, and 
Society are almost one. For instance, rudimentary 
law is largely concerned ndth the violator of tabu, 
who is typically the criminal at this stage, whilst, 
conversely, rudimentary religion supplies law with 
dreadful forms of procedure— ordeals, oaths, and 
so on ; with special punishments, such as costly 
expiatory offerings ; and— most efi^eotive sanction- 
ary influence of all— with the notion of super- 
natural powers at the back of the law, such as a 
Divine legislator, supreme author of all precedents, 
(c) Education. — Under this last head may be 
summed up all those homelier and gentlec forces 
ot persnasiop which without show of coercion, 
yet none the less entctively. lead tbe individual 
member of society to submit to its traditional 
injunctions. Education is not merely a matter of 
training children, but proceeds throughout a man’s 
life so long as he is capable of being modified by- 
fresh experiences. Thus, even amongst savages it 
is not uncommon to find that initiation, which is 
at least as much an educational as a religious 
institution, is not completed at the puberty rites, 
but carried on far into manhood in a series of 
fuller initiations opening up ever wider horizons 
of social duty. Education, amongst savages and 
civilized men alike, is distinguishable only up to a 
certain point from religion and law, being never on 
the one hand wholly confined to secular subjects, 
or on the other able wholly to dispense with 
punitive machinery. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that under this head must be included 
influences so kindly and intimate that the indi- 
vidual is hardly aware that they are the potters 
and he the clay. Language itself is the greatest 
of educators ; and yet it is the primary source of 
self-consciousness and self-realization. Uncon- 
scious passes into conscious education, as language 
generates literature, even savages having their 
literatme of folk-tales, proverbs, songs, and so 
forth. In early society, however, education comes 
more by way of outer sense than of inward 
thought, and synnomic life is a perpetual pageant 
of dances and shows ; whereas ci-vilization is 
essentially the attribute of a reading public. If a 
single differentia be sought to mark off ci-vilization 
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from savagery, no better one is to be found than 3. The determinations of conduct in ^udimen^ 
the invention of writing. Hereby human intelli- ary society. — That which the determmants of 
gence acquires a new dimension. The physical conduct discussed in the premus section combine 
symbols largely make possible those mental together bo produce may be correspondinMv 
symbols which Ave knoAV as abstract ideas ; and termed the determinations. Of such determine 
these rule our world. Ethics itself is often identi- tions, those that are reckoned by those concerned 
fied with the theory built upon certain highly to make for the Good are usually knoAra as types 
abstract ideas, too abstract indeed to be generally of virtuous conduct, or virtues. A classification 
understood, and so to exert much influence on of virtues so framed as to further the stndy of 
society at large. From the historical and com- their historical evolution must be founded on a 
parative point of vicAv, however. Ethics is as Avide consideration of those relations in Avhich the moral 
as the theory of the moral influences Avhich, in the subject, the individua, who seeks the Good, is 
course of man’s concrete liAong no less than in that involved by the conditions of human life through- 
of his abstract thinking, point the Avay to the out its Avhole development as presented in histoiy. 
Good. Of these influences social tradition has noAv What, then, are these permanent relations? If 
been summarily considered in its leading aspects, we regard the moral subj’ect for the moment as 
It remains to take note of another influence, too standing simply at the centre of a scheme of 
often overlooked, namely the initiative of the free relations Avhich are social in the sense that they 
and responsible individual. are relations Avith other human beings, we perceive 

(4) Personal initiative. — ^When full alloAV'ance him to be ringed round, as it Avere, Avitn three 
has been made for the influences of a man’s concentric circles. Firstly, he is the member of a 
heredity, his environment, and his social tradition, home circle, that ‘social focus’ of Avhich mention 
is_ there anything left that could possibly influence has already been made. Secondly, he is the 
him, or, indeed, that Would be there to be influenced? member or a body politic. , Thirdly, he is a 
Have we accounted for the man completely ? What- member of the human race, and, as such, Aiillingly 
ever the metaphysician may say for or against the or unAvillingly brought into touch with men 
reality of_ human freedom, it is necessary at the belonging to some body politic other than his oivn. 
level of science to distinguish the efl’ects of personal At this point we might seem to have exhausted 
initiative as in their Avay unique. Without enter- the categories expressive of his moral relations; 
ing on the question whether, apart from the indi- but, at the risk of the appearance of a cross- 
vidual centres of activity, human society is, or is division, tAvo other categones must be _ added, 
not, a soulless thing, Ave need here concern our- Fourthly, a man’s moral relations extend inwards 
selves only Avith the individual activdty that is as well as outAvards. He has a duty to himself,, 
manifested in so marked a degree as to appear and as a self-conscious being is necessarily com- 
decisively to exert a purposive control over the mitted to certain types of conduct that are 
course of events. History is not merely the history primarily self -regarding, though they are , never 
of great men, but, on the other hand, the human exclusively self-regarding, any more than his 
drama conceived as the mere product of a coi^lex of conduct toAvards his neighbours can ever be ex- 
impersonal forces would be like the play of Hamlet clusively other-regarding, or altruistic. _ FiftWv 
with its leading character left out. To confine and lastly, there are certain relations in Araion 
our attention to the moral genius, if Socrates, or man seems to himself, by a sentiment which no 
Buddha, or Christ be withdraivu from the reckon- reflexion can wholly gainsay, to be luted nght 
ing, the source of the truly revolutionary move- above the opposition between the claims of sell 
ments usually associated with their names is no- and of others. These relations, then, appear to 
where to be found. At the same time, the type of be AAuth the Good itself, or, in the language 0 
explanation which relies on social as contrasted reli^on, Avith ‘ God.’ 1 

with individual forces for its clues can and must To this general scheme of man s moral relations, 
delimit the province of personal initiative by Avhich is objective in the sense that Sociology an 
shoAving Avhat external conditions are able to help Psychology alike lend support to it, there cone- 

or hinder its exercise. Thus, the levelling influ- spends a fivefold division of the virtues as folio . 

ences of symnomic society prove normally, though (1) the domestic ; (2) the political ; (3) tne m 
not invariably, fatal to individuality, as has national ; (4) the pereonal ; (5) the J 

already been said. On the other hand, specializa- Whereas this classification applies to tne m 
tion of social functions encourages responsibility, development of man throughout its AVhoie co 
though it does not necessarily produce it. The as known to history, there is likeivise pJ 

mere fact that the social system requires indi- as Avell as convenience to be pieced in ^ ^ 

Adduals to be sorted out and educated each for his its use in a study confined to radimentary s > 
special task, gives potential initiative the chance of At heart, savage and civilized man are Ami- 
maturing. For example, it is Avithin the relatively one, despite appearances to the 1 (,{ 

specialized class of medicine-men that the social same foundation, _ the same raw ma ^ 
reformer is especially apt to arise; while in a emotional tendencies, is there, 
lesser degree the specialization of sex functions and recur to those principles laid „ nature 

consequent limitation of the woman to domestic in his Social Psychology, sharpens nu letter 
duties permits to the male as such a greater at its ends. It gives a man an innn ^ 
opportunity of realizing such originality as may hold on the facts of life, thus 
be in him. It remains to add that, ethically, the afierent channels of his expenence ; ' 

selfhood Avhich issues in a high degree of initiative spondingly it affords him an infinitely ° ° jjj^g 

involves a self-respect Avhicb is not inconsistent of the means of life, thus improving 
with self-sacrifice, but, on the contrary, tends to extent his efferent or motor activrow. 
unite the two principles as aspects of one and the central part of his The 

same real Good. Even the self-respect of savages, unaffected by this gain in i.fion of the 

whilst it manifests itself in its loAver forms as a general orientation of life, the cure . 
love of self-decoration, or as boastfulness, or as the quest for the real Good, ^l^i-pfincation, 

habit of retaliating on an affront, leads likeAvise to greatly. The best proof of this is t social 

the self-devotion of the w’arrior and leader, and that is to say, the mere substitution _ ^ 
foreshadows the developed indiiridualify which rises tradition for another, can jnav shake 

above indmdnalism to the disinterested realiza- savage ; . whilst, again, a whole ra j 
tion of the idea of Good for its OAvn sake. off the sleep of centuries, as the p 
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done, and enrol themselves amongst the more 
highly civilized nations. We speak with Plato 
of ‘conversion,’ but the term is inexact; and it 
would be truer to say that human nature, being 
polarized towards virtue, needs merely to be 
relieved of its ignorance of the ways and means 
by which virtue is acquired. The problem for 
Eugenics is how to eliminate the unintelligent and 
unplastic rather than the bad at heart^to elimin- 
ate them, as noxious insects are eliminated, not 
by killing individuals (for such butchery but 
depraves those who kill), but, more radically and 
yet mercifully, W preventing them from being 
born at all. 

(1) The domestic virtues.— Tylot has said : * The 
basis of society is the family’ (CB xxi. 711), thus 
endorsing the time-honoured dictum of Aristotle. 
One school of anthropologists, who favour what 
may be termed the ‘ horde- theory ’ of the origin 
of society, might be inclined to retort : ‘ First 
find your savage family.’ Their hypotheses, how- 
ever, concerning promiscuity, communal marriage, 
or what not, frankly refer to some remote past 
which, if it ever existed, lies at any rate quite 
beyond the range of scientific observation. At 
most they find amongst _ existing savages a few 
alleged survivals of a social condition when there 
was no marriage proper. _ Marriage, in a wide 
sense that extends to certain of the lower animals 
no less than to man, is defined by Westermarck 
(Hist, of Hum. Marriage^, 1894, p. 537) as ‘ a more 
or less durable connection between male and 
female, lasting beyond the mere act of propagation 
till after the birth of the offspring.’ Marriage 

£ roper, on the other hand, may be defined until 
lOrd Avebury (Marriage, Totemism, and Beligion, 
London, 1911, p. 2), as ‘an exclusive relation of 
one or more men to one or more women, based on 
custom, recognized and supported by public opinion, 
and, where law exists, by law.’ Now, it is a 
curious fact that marriage proper occurs amongst 
those savages who in most respects have the most 
rudimentary culture of all, such as the Andaman 
Islanders, Veddas, and Bushmen. Yet 'with 
societies of a slightly higher,grade, notably such 
as have totemism in one or another form, it is 
often the case that the family is somewhat over- 
shadowed by the kin-group (‘clan’ under mother- 
right, ‘ gens’ under father-right). In other words, 
whereas the bond between husband and wife is 
relatively feeble, inasmuch as they belong to 
diflerent kin-groups, mother and children or father 
and children are in intimate communion with each 


other as members of a kin-group which includes 

E ersons whose relationship in the actual matter of 
lood is distant or perhaps non-existent (though 
usually blood-relationship is imputed by means of 
the figment of a common ancestry). It remains 
true, however, that, whether it be represented by 
the family, or by some quasi-familial institution, 
the kin-group, the communal household, or what 
not, there is always for the savage a ‘ social focus,’ 
a home-circle, where the virtues pertaining to 
social intercourse are fostered by mutual relations 
of special intimacy. These relations may be here 
briefly considered under three broad heads: (n) 
relations between the sexes, and, in particular, 
between husband and wife ; (b) relations between 
young and old, and, in particular, betiveen parents 
and children; (c) relations between kinsmen in 
general. See also artt. Family. 

(a) The adult savage woman is normally a wife 
and mother, and it is as such that she is primarily 
related to the community regarded ns a moral 
whole. Thus her economic duties follow directly 
upon her conjugal and parental obligations. Her 
function is that of directly propagating and nurtur- 
ing the race, whilst the function of the male is pro- 


tective, that is to say, is indirectly race-preserving. 
If happiness consist in the exercise of unimpeded 
function, both sexes should be happy in the normal 
savage community, where there are no unmated 
females free or anxious to have a hand in the work 
of the men. Physically woman’s is perhaps the 
harder lot. Child-bearing, indeed, is not so great 
a strain upon the daughter of nature as is the need 
of continually suckling her child until it is well 
into its second year. It is a great gain for her 
when life becomes relatively sedentary. For 
amongst hunting peoples not only must she carry 
her infant, but she is also bound to be carrier in 
general, that the men may be at liberty to use 
their weapons. AVhen it is added that the sexual 
life begins early, namely as soon as puberty is 
reached, or occasionally before, it will not seem 
surprising that the savage female tends to age 
more rapidly than the male. The male, however, 
is far more liable to be cut off whilst still in his 
prime. 

Passing on to note the influence of social tradi: 
tion, we come at once to the institution which more 
than any other determines the relative status of 
male and female, and in particular of husband and 
wife, for better or worse. This is the custom of 
exogamy, or marrying outside the kin -group, 
though usually inside tlie wider circle of the tribe. 
A few of the low’est peoples, mostly miserable 
remnants whose endogamy or marrying-in may be 
a result of degeneration, are without this practice, 
but it is typical of rudimentary society as a whole. 
What exogamy means for the man ana woman who 
marry is that one or other must exchange the home- 
circle for another. Now, the morality of savages 
being narrow rather than lacking in intensity, the 
consequence is that to break with intimates and 
dwell among strangers involves a sojourn in a 
moral wilderness for whichever of the two parties 
is the outsider. Thus, when mother-right takes 
the form of the woman remaining amongst her 
kin and the man playing the part of a visitor 
liable to corvies, there can be no doubt that the 
woman’s is the happier lot. Indeed, all the forms 
of mother-right, the technical differentia of which 
is merely that the mother, not the father, hands 
on the family name, appear normally to involve 
greater consideration for the mother, if Steinmetz’s 
(Entwiclclung der Strafe) statistical method is to 
be trusted. As long as her kin-group formally 
owns her and her children, the husband nas to fear 
their vengeance if ho abuses his rights as consort. 
It remains only to add in this context that the 
origin of exogamy is quite obscure. There may 
be, as Westermarck thinks, a race - preserving 
instinct against in-breeding behind all. As it 
meets us in history, however, exogamy is a full- 
fledged institution at once legal and religious as 
regards its sanctions. See series of artt. nnder 
Marhiage. 

_ Another world-wide element in the social tradi- 
tion of savages that bears strongly, and on the 
whole very hardly, on the morjii status of the 
woman and the wife, is the magico-religious notion 
concerning the sacredness of women and especially 
of woman’s blood. Hence the long and weakening 
confinements at puberty and during pregnancy and 
child-birth. Hence the avoidance, on the part of 
the male, of what a woman has touched, lest the 
contagion of effeminacy be handed on. Hence, too, 
probably in no small part the very forms of the 
marriage _ ceremony, designed to neutralize the 
mystic evils likely to ensue from contact with one 
who is a woman and a stranger to boot. In the 
other scale weigh several clear advantages. 
Woman’s dependence on male protection in com- 
bination with her saoro-sanctity tends to render 
her an object of what eventually ripens into 
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chi%'alry. Thus, amongst the Australians she is 
the ambassador between warring tribes, whose 
very body is able to cement a union of souls 
between them ; or, again, many savages, notably 
such as are warriors, indulge in a strain of romantic 
love, the product of a kind of awe supervening on 
a basis of passion. Again, sexual purity develops 
into a virtue, of far-reaching influence on the 
character, out of various tabus on sexual inter- 
course, observed by the hunter, the warrior, the 
medieine-man, and so forth. Indeed, excessive 
sexuality, together with its perversions, is not a 
vice of the lower savages, despite appearances to 
the contrary (cf. art. Chastity), but rather an 
attribute of advanced societies, especially those 
that are polygamous, or, again, those in which 
marriage is deferred for many years past puberty. 
The so-called orgies of savages, or, again, the wife- 
lendings, and so on, have normally a ceremonial 
character, underlying which there is the notion 
of sexual intercourse as a means of mystic com- 
munion. On the other hand, what he considers 
to be sexual impurity is loathed and abominated 
by the savage, as when it takes the form of incest, 
that is, any violation of the exogamous rule that 
is not countenanced by some mystic requirement 
of even more primary importance (as, e.y., occa- 
sionally in Australia). Incest regularly excites 
a ‘wild spasm of wild justice,’ and spells death 
for the guilty parties. On the otlier hand, adul- 
tery is, so to speak, a civil affair, an offence 
against property, being a cause of divorce for 
the most part under mother-right, though under 
father -right it often entails severer penalties 
on the erring wife and her lover (the settlement 
of the question in any case resting less with the 
individuals concerned than with their respective 
kins). 

Finally, as regards personal initiative, it is in 
her mystic character rather than as wife and 
mother that woman occasionally becomes a leader 
of society, the old Avoman especially, Avith her 
witch-like qualities intensified by her appearance, 
exerting a SAvay over the popular imagination 
that may be for good or for evil. MeanAvhile, the 
female sex as a sex is not Avithout its share of 
influence in public affairs : partly because it is 
consolidated through haAung initiatory and other 
sacred and secret rites and attributes of its OAvn, 
e.g. a sex totem in parts of Australia, and may 
thus come to dominate a Avhole province of social 
activity, as the Iroquois Avomen did, thanks to 
their agricultural lore ; partly because they possess 
and knoAv hoAv to Avield Avhat Mill has termed ‘ the 
shrewish sanction ’ ; and partly because the desire 
to shine in the eyes of the Avomen is a male 
weakness, responsible for much head-hunting and 
similar manifestations incidental to the pursuit of 
knightly glory._ 

(6) The relations of men and Avomen have been 
dwelt on at length, because the Avoman’s half of 
society Avill scarcely receive further mention here. 
As regards the relations betAveen old and young, 
and those between parents and children, the former 
must be considered first, because primitive society 
is normally dmded into fairly definite age-grades, 
and its customs tend to relate to these in their 
wholesale capacity. Thus, religion prescribes food- 
tabus and other restrictions upon the young as a 
class, and incidentally teaches them to control their 
appetites. Or, most conspicuous case of all, the 
young are subjected as a class to initiation, and 
their moral education is administered by the society 
as a whole in a form that is made impressive by 
solem* rites associated AA'ith the infliction of con- 
siderable pain. Parental education, on the other 
hand, tends amongst savages to be mild. They 
spare the rod, doubtless chiefly because of natural 


affection, but in some cases, as notably araoncst 
the Indians of N. America, on the principle that 
a future Avarrior should brook a bloAv from no one 
The mother tends to look after her daughter untii 
the latter marries, and to impart to her'the duties 
and lore of Avomen. The son, on the other hand 
is often taken aAvay from the mother and sisters 
some time before puberty, and made to join the 
company of males aa'Iio tend to live more or less 
segregated from the females in club-houses and so 
forth. Education, as imparted by either parent 
in the case of both girls and boys, is a mixture of 
technical and moral instniction, reminding us of 
the Persian system as reported by Herodotus (i. 
136), ‘ to ride a horse, to shoot Avith a boAV, and to 
tell the truth ’ ; though it AA’ould seem that the 
deepest moral lessons are acquired in the course of 
public ceremonies such as the tribal initiation or 
the rites of the kin-group or of the secret society. 
The elders as a Avhole display the fullest concern 
in the rearing of the rising generation, and the 
dramatic character of the ceremonies embodies the 
intention to improve the youth in so palpable a 
form that these can hardly fail to catch the spirit 
of the effort made on their behalf, Avhilst they are 
likeAA’ise induced to embody that moral purpose 
in their lives by sheer faith in the efficacy of the 
ritual Avherein it is enshrined. 


So far the relations betiveen old and young have 
been considered from one side only. We probably 
have to go back to instinct for an explanation of 
the fact that the solicitude of parents and elders 
for their youthful charges is perhaps reciprocated 
only in a relatively feeble and limited degree. 
Too much, hoAvever, must not be_ made of the 
sporadic occurrence of senicide. This, exactly like 
its converse, infanticide, is normally the direct 
result of very straitened circumstances, Avhen a 
useless mouth or a drag on the mobility pf the 
group is a handicap in the struggle for existence 
too heaAy to be borne. The typical savage regards 
his elders, alive or dead, as the embodiments of a 
AAisdom and poAver with something supernormal 
about it, and ancestor-worship [g.v.), a special type 
of cult Avhich emerges from funeral rites AVbicli 

universally shoAV awe and respect rather than mere 

fear of the dead, and especially of one s oavii aead, 
is but the consummation of a natural sentime 
which associates the imitation of their elders y 
the young Avith the sort of love that develops i 
filial piety and gratitude. It has been true of m » 
since the times of the Ice Age, that the grave it 
cannot make an end of family affection. 

(c) With the subject of the relations between 
kinsmen in general Ave almost insensmly P 
that of the relations constituting the body , 
as a whole. Kin-ly feeling is kindly feeling m tne 
making. As has already been said, 
development of kin sentiment is which 

stricteu, under the conditions of • <. * 1,0 

the kin-group is paramount even as aga 
family, in aAA'ay that to the 
extraordinary, artificial, e^nd unnatural, 
belongs either to his mother s or to his f / 

and as such participates in a moral system b 
and duties from Avliicb one or other parent 
off by tabus as by a AV’all of brass, nay, . 

he has as an outsider far more to lose ^ 
as, e.g., in case of a conflict betAveen ^ actually 
parent and child may find ^®msel 
ranged against each other. On the ^ 

so far as it extends, the as 

moral factor of the first importance, 
it does the principle of corporate rw^ kindred 
manifested in blood-revenge and -giigious 
developments of private law ; J'^hJ jjrother- 

way it implicates the sense of a_ my - jn 

hood, as is seen notably in totemic n » 
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whnt is probably its lineal snccessor, the ritual 
of the secret society. When, however, the indi- 
vidual does not live among his kin, a.s, e.g., when 
he inherits his kin from the mother hut lives 
amongst Iiis father's people, there is a conflict 
between the principles of kinship and of symbiosis, 
the tendency of which is to end in some modifica- 
tion of the system of kinship that allows^ locality 
and brotherly love to go together. Kinship of the 
one-sided sort Ls normal in those conditions of the 
social life in which the separate groups are wander- 
ing, or at any rate scattered. \Vhcn the groups 
can settle down side by side, as especially in the 
agricultural village, the family on the one hand 
as the home circle, and the village on the other 
as the wider circle of group-mates, come each into 
their own, whether exogamy and kin-organization 
bo retained or dropped. Such generalizations, 
however, are purely provisional, as the problems 
connected with the evolution of the social organiza- 
tion of savages are some of the most pprplexing 
tiiat confront tlie anthropologist. 

(2) Tilt political virtues . — Whilst the scope of 
political virtue, in the sense of the moral bond 
that unites those who are by reason of local con- 
tiguity in constant touch with each other, is 
narrow, because the area of synibiosis is neces- 
sarily a restricted one, its emotional quality on the 
other hand is normnllj’ considerable, nay, such as 
the civilized community, which keeps in touch over 
a vast area by means of ideas, can only envy in 
vain. What corresponds witli tlie savage to the 
sentiment and idea of the body politic is something 
in which ho ‘ lives and nioves and has his being/ 
sensibly and not merely symbolically. The savage 
individual is lost in the crowd, by being absorbed 
heart and soul in its life and movement. Heredity, 
of course, produces the coward and loafer as oc- 
casional variations ; but the conditions of a hard 
life give the pervert and parasite a short shrift. 
That the savage will normally answer to a call of 
duty in its sterner forms, ns, for instance, when 
public danger impends, could be illustrated exten- 
sively from amongst the lower savages, though in 
their case the body politic is loss often the tribe as 
a wliole than some one of its constituent groups. 
Nowhere, however, is this more manifest tlian at 
that higher level of savngeij at which the ' king’ 
(an ela-stic terra) appears, living personification ns he 
tends to bo of State and Church in one. Patriot- 
ism at this jKiint becomes almost identical with 
loj'alty ; and this is absolute. The Fijian criminal 
stands unbound to be killed, ‘for whatever the 
king says must be done ’ ; and the native of 
Dahomey exclaims in a similar strain, ‘My head 
belongs to the king; if he wishes to take it, I am 
ready to give it up.' The king himself, raean- 
tvhile, is inclined to play the autocrat in propor- 
tion as he is endowed with personal initiative for 
belter or for worse. In most ca^es, however, he is 
himself tied hand and foot by the custom that he 
is there to enforce — ^svitness Wallace’s amusing 
tale of bow the Kilja of Umbok took the census 
{Mttlap Archipdago, London, 1869, i. ch. 12). 

Again, the kindlier side of political duty as 
manifested in friendliness and good-fellowship is 
well to the fore amongst unspoilt savages, their 
dances, games, festivals, and perpetual gatherings 
being possible solely on that condition. And not 
only arc they in general fnendly amongst them- 
selves, but they arc likewise polite, doubtless in 
virtue of their predilection for forms and cere- 
monies. TJierc is, however, a supreme disturlmr 
of these amicable and considerate relations, namelv 
inequality of projierty ; on which, more than on 
any other condition, is based inequality of social 
degree, a class sy.slem. Amongst the lower 
savages there is wont to reign what is sometimes 
vou V ;S 


not nnfairly described as a primitive form of com- 
munism or socialism. Thus, the rules about tho 
distribution of the spoils of tho chase are based on 
tlio principle of a fair share for all, almost regard- 
less of tho special claims of tlie actual slayer of the 
animals, whoso meed is rather honour ; and tho 
distribution is even State-regulated in the senso 
tliat wliat custom decrees the eiders enjoin and, 
if necessary, enforce. Such a practice of sharing 
the produce, as distinguished from tlie means of 
production, weapons, and so on, which tend to be 
owned individiinlly, would seem, however, in most 
cases to bo rigidly confined to tlie actual symbiotic 
group of food -mates. Outside this nanow circle 
there is room for generosity and liospitnlity, which 
in their international aspect will again bo glanced 
at presently. It is to he noticed that with this 
socialistic frce-handedncss there goes, not indeed a 
want of industry (for the loafer is soon weeded out), 
but a want of tlic capacity to save as against a 
rainy day; so tliat an alternation of feasts and 
fasts is tlie general rule amongst tlio lower savages. 
As there is not much scope for generosity, so neither 
is tliere for honesty, mthin the symbiotic circle, 
both being virtues incidental to a more or less 
individualistic rdgime. Thus, stealing within the 
lionic-circle is no crime ; though in the wider circle 
of tlie tribe it may produce complications between 
groups; wliiht contrariwise, os practised against 
tiiose who are outside tliat circle, namely strangers 
and enemies, it is ratlier a virtue, at any rate 
amongst peoples of a predatory type. And what 
is true of honesty holds in the mam of veracity ; 
intimates and comrades do not deceive eacli other ; 
but in regard to outsiders, to lie is to be diplo- 
matic. with the economic development of primi- 
tive society, however, and the growth of classes 
of unequal wealth, things are somewliat changed. 
Yet the old communistic spirit, assisted by tho 
profuseness that accompanies improvidence, and 
by tlie love of tlie display of power, tends to sur- 
nve in the obligation to keep more or Jess open 
honse, and to be ready with gifts, which is laid 
upon cliief and lending man. Indeed, the savage 
‘ king’s ’ duty of feeding his people is often so intcr- 
1 preted that, if the crops fail, his want of mystic 
control over the powers of Nature is setdown either 
to inefficiency or to slieer ill-will — with the result 
that he is put out of the way. 

Finally, tho institution of slavery, which is un- 
known at tho level of the lower savagenq intro- 
duces a class of persons witliout legal rights, 
who may indeed bo war-captives, or a subject^race 
dominated by invaders, bub may likewise he 
broken men and pawns of the same llesli and blood 
as their owiers. It would seem that, on the whole, 
the slave receives a larger share of the milk of 
liuraon kindness at tlie imnds of a savage overlord 
than he would if exploited in the interests of a 
developed industrialism ; hut life, when it is not 
that of the nearest and dearest, is cheap amongst 
savages, and the constant association of a slave- 
owning system with bloody rites involving human 
sacrifice tells its own tale. Moreover, wherever a 
slave-trade is estahlislied, the attendant horrors 
arc hound to have a demoralizing effect, Africa 
being the standing instance of a continent rotted 
to the core by such an institution (for the develop- 
ment of uhich cirilization, however, is most to 
blame). Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that slavery, though morally an abomination, is 
possibly one of the mainsprings of human evolu- 
tion. ‘Here,’ says Tylor, ‘is one of the great 
trains of causation in the history of the human 
race. War brings on 8 laver 3 -, slaveiy promotes 
agriculture, agricultnre of all things favours and 
establishes settled institutions and peace’ ICB 
xxii. *<0). 
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^ . (3) The international virtues . — The subject of 
slavery paves the "way for a consideration of a topic 
which for the student of Rudimentary Ethics must 
necessarily prove somewhat meagre. Savage moral- 
ity, it has all along been maintained, is primarily 
an affair of the home-circle. Within this, amity of 
a high emotional quality ; and without it, enmity 
fierce and uncompromising — such is the general 
rule. But the actual area of symbiosis is ringed 
round with an intermediate circle. Mates, neigh- 
bours, and strangers are, socially and morally, as 
heart, rind, and husk in some hard-shelled but 
palatable fruit. We have already glanced at the 
mter-gentile relations, as they might be termed, 
which savagery respects, not without a great deal 
of internecine struggle tempered by a tendency to 
settle disputes by compromise and mutual arrange- 
ment. But inter-gentile relations pass into inter- 
tribal (or, as we have, with a view to human 
evolution as a whole, ventured to name them, 
inter-national) almost without a perceptible break. 
Thus, notably in Australia, the kin-groups and 
local groups are loosely combined in tribes, and 
these again in wider combinations knoivn to ethno- 
logists as ‘ nations,’ Here it seems quite impossible 
to draw a line between the customs and formalities 
governing the intercourse of the smaller groups — 
5ie sending of messengers and ambassadors, the 
regulated combat, the lending or exchange of 
trade-articles and of sacred objects, ceremonies, 
and songs, the mutual understanding as to 
marriage, inter-sexual prohibitions and privileges, 
and so forth — and those that extend so much 
further afield that a native can, it appears, travel 
almost from one end of Australia to another w’ith- 
out being treated as a complete stranger. Possibly, 
too, the stranger as such tends here, as among 
other savages, to be sacred, hospitality having thus 
a religious sanction, since the fear of the stranger’s 
curse, as Westermarck has sho'vvn (MI i. 578 ff,), 
proves a not ineffective substitute for the stimulus 
of generosity. In Australia, then, where both race 
and culture are largely uniform, a certain measure 
of sympathy establishes itself, despite the di£5- 
culties set up by a natural suspicion of unknown 
men (as exemplified by the ‘sUent trade’) or by 
the want of a common tongue (necessitating such 
a device as gesture-language). 

It is not till a fuller control over the forces of 
Nature enables population to grow relatively dense 
that the struggle for room begins in a given area 
of characterization, and the predatory spirit is let 
loose. War has evolved like everything else, and 
the art of killing one’s neighbour efficiently was 
not acquired all at once. In protected areas a mild 
^pe of savage flourishes to whom war is unknown. 
Thus the Todas of the Nilgirls have literally no 
man-killing weapons at all. On the other hand, 
the fighting q^ualities would appear to go closely 
with the breed, and to be the result of a struggle 
for existence waged primarily within the kind, 
though a fauna that includes dangerous, man- 
slaying animals (such as are not to be found on the 
Australian continent) must be an intensifying con- 
dition. The accompaniments of primitive warfare 
are mainly what have mven savagery its evil name, 
constituting precisely that aspect of the life of rudi- 
mentary society which is turned, not without good 
cause, towards the so-called pioneers of civiliza- 
tion ; but, as regards themselves, war is often a 
transitory condition, though there are some defi- 
nitely predatory peoples — Zulus, Masai, Apaches, 
and so forth. The characteristic quality of the 
savage brave is fierceness, an emotional rather than 
a calm and reasoned form of valour. As such, it 
sustains itself, partly by war-dances before the 
event, but partly also by wanton cruelty both during 
battle and afterwards m the torturing of prisoners. 


as amongst the American Indians, who therebv 
not merely satisfied their own feelings, but Bouelit 
at the same time to ‘ blood the yovmg whelps To 
wit, the future warriors of the tribe. Again one 
form of cannibalism (q.v.) is directly associated 
with warfare. This revolting practice may consist 
in sheer ‘ anankophagy,’ as usually amongst the 
lower savages, or in an ‘ endo-cannibalism,’ or cere- 
monial eating of blood-relations to keep the spirit 
in the family, or for some similar reason, which is 
not without high moral value ; but a warrior tribe 
will eat its enemies simply, as it were, to glut its 
rage. There can, moreover, be little doubt that 
the institution amounts to an asset in the struggle 
for existence, as the cannibalism inspires terror 
amongst the neighbouring peoples ; so that a 
cannibal tribe, as, e.g., the Niam-Niam of the 
Bahr al-Ghazal, may rank amongst the most 
vigorous and effective people of a given region. On 
the other hand, such a practice as the head-hunting 
of the Dayaks of Borneo or the Nagas of Assam is 
to be regarded rather as a by-product of war, a sort 
of collector’s mania that has supervened on a legiti- 
mate love of warlike trophies. For the rest, the 
moral effects of war on the group and the indi- 
vidual alike make scarcely if at all less markedly 
for good than they do for evil. Collectively, men 
are knit together by a common purpose that de- 
mands from them at once all that Bagehot’s phrase 
‘ the preliminary virtues ’ covers, namely, courage, 
loyalty, obedience, and a devotion maintained to 
the point of death. For the individual, again, war 
is a school of self-respect ; and, though the swagger 
and boasting of the savage brave has its humorous 
side, his mastery over that lower self which bids 
him shun danger and live soft is reflected in a 
strength of character to which there is added, on 
the intellectual and ideal side, a sense of honour 
and of duty. This sentiment has probably conn tea 
for more in the history pf the race than even the 
religious sense of tabu, inasmuch as ‘ Do is more 
fruitful than ‘ Do not,’ and defiance of a danger 
that is known more rational than the avoidance o! 
a danger that is unkno'svn and taken to be a danger 
ioi that very reason. . , 

The personal virtues , — Something has just 
been said m regard to the self-respect of the savage 
warrior, of whom the North American brave wi 
serve as a type. On the whole, however, it mus 
be declared that it is precisely in its reference to 
self, which is almost to say in its reflective ' 
that savage morality is especially _ weaK. 
moral subject looks outwards, not 
reads his duty in the movements of his le i 
not in the movements of his o-wn heart. “ , 

his selfish inclinations, which have to be , 

by social drill and education ; 
of that misbegotten creation of civilized phi P 

a reasoned selfishness. Yet, conversely, be 
little of that moral individuality which enables a 
man to stand out for the right even ag 
opinions of his circle. He sees as one of t , . . ' 
and at most applies his crowd-consciousne 
self as to one who is viewed a' ,.p ond 

see himself cutting a fine or ® the 

is moved accordingly to try that it jiotion 
one rather tha oo-w fLt'his most 



His tendency to self-adornment, one tn 

ately does not always carry gelf- 

personal cleanliness, illustrates cnlti* 

feeling on its lower side. Again, a desire w 

vate an honourable idlen^s, and to j 

such work as may lower his .yhy the 

to pride of self; relations 

civilized man fails to establish sa^wfacto^rem 
with the savage is that he forgets, or is mcap 
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of appreciating, the fact that the savage is a 
'gentleman ’ in all the mixed connotation of that 
term. On its higher side, the pride of the savage 
gives him an intense sense of liis rights, and especi- 
ally of his right to a good name ; so that he must 
not brook an insult either to himself or to those 
who are intimately his. _ Further, the curious 
power that man alone of animals has of putting an 
end to his own life is the occasion amongst some 
savages of exalting suicide (g.y.) to a place amongst 
tlie virtues, to die with dignity being, as_ it were, 
the projection of the desire to five therewith. 

It must not be supposed, however, that self- 
respect is entirely responsible for the many-sided 
rirtue of a self-regaruing type which goes by the 
general name of self-control. One of the most 
important spheres of the influence of tabu is the 
domain of sensual appetite. Thus, in_ sexual 
matters, together with the coyness that is but a 
means of attracting a mate, there goes a shyness, 
the natural accompaniment of a vitally critical get, 
which gradually ripens under the swaypf tabu into 
genuine modesty and delicacy of feeling (cf. art. 
Chastity). Similarly, eating and drinking, no less 
than sexual intercourse, are normally gurrounded, 
in virtue of their very importance in the vital 
economy, with a network of ceremonial prescrip- 
tions that reinforce the sense of crisis, and turn 
a more opportunity of carnal enjoyment into a 
solemn rite. There is plenty of strong lustiness in 
the background, however, which the emotional 
type of savage experience is well calculated to 
foster} so that, though pent up by religion within 
strict limits, it discharges itself along lawful 
channels, in the shape of orgies and carnivals, with 
the force of a torrent. Nay, religion may directly 
minister to the stimulation of passions that seem 
for the time-being to set all self-control at naught, 
ns, e.ff., when the use of drugs and intoxicants is 
encouraged as a means of obtaining inspiration, or 
when the gambler is led to stake his all on his own 
luck conceived more or less clearly as a super- 
natural power in him and behind him. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that by 
means of this same conception of a grace that is in 
him, yet somehow above him, religion alTords the 
inner life of the savage a great support for re- 
flective self-development, the ‘personal totem,’ 
spirit-helper, and similar beliefs being, as it were, 
the man's own aspiration towards welfare in 
its more spiritual aspects seen in an enlarging 
mirror. 

y (5) Tlic transcendental virtues . — It is a common 
'mistake to suppose that the savnue is capable of 
envisaging a material Good only. His whole 
religion, it is true, may be summed up in the 
formula, half sjiell and half prayer — ‘Let blessings 
come and erils depart.’ But the blessings and 
evils alike are primarily spiritual. Nature and 
matter in the modem sense have at most a very 
restricted sense for the tj’pical savage. His de- 
sire is to be jn sympathetic relations of a pre- 
eminently social type with an environment con- 
ceived ns an array of quasi-personal or personal 
beings, all mystically powerful and, as such, able to 
help or to hurt him and his. His universe is thus 
a moral order, and the savage is a savage just be- 
cause he is too ready to cope with physToal neces- 
sities merely by means of moral control or suasion. 
So much is ho alreadj’ in spirit, if not in cfTect, the 
lord of creation that he can imagine no part of 
creation that is purely unmoral and mechanical in 
its mode of operation. For him a strong will, a 
human rvill augmented by an indefinite pfiw, can 
directly influence the courses of the stars or the 
currents^ of the ocean. Thus the Good for him is 
ahvays in some sense God, a power analogous to 
will-power which realizes itself within man himself 


no less than in the other beings of his environment, 
and can be good as friend, evil as enemy, like man 
or any other living being. Such a belief clothes 
itself in a variety of forms, some of whieh, c.g. the 
belief in a Supreme Being who makes the tribal 
laws, or, again, the cult of the dead, and in par- 
ticular of ancestral heroes, can be seen to make for 
righteousness more clearly than can the animism 
or polydremonism which is distracted by the desire 
to serve many and alien masters. 

Whereas, however, religious beliefs vary in- 
finitely amongst savages, their ceremonial customs, 
which are far more closely and directly related to 
their practice, embody much that is common. 
Thus tabu, starting as a ceremonial aversion, 
becomes almost universally moralized as a purity 
of heart, which is fortified by a custom of cere- 
monial purgation that develops into the confession 
of sins. Communion, again, is, at its lower end, 
little more than the crudest kind of sympathetic 
magic ; nevertheless, at the upper end of the evolu- 
tionary scale, it expresses the realization of the 
Good perhaps better than any idea within the pur- 
view of religion or philosophy. Once more, sacri- 
lice, as a ritual act, passes insensibly into self- 
sacrifice. Finally, the central notion of spiritual 
power or grace lends an orientation to human life 
which, though since enlarged and purified by con- 
tinual reinterpretation, is essentially something 
that civilized men owe to their savage ancestors. 
To extend the area of human brotherhood by trans- 
lating the natural feelings of simple folk, who 
cannot, so to speak, see far beyond the fire-circle 
of their own camp, into ideas that can unify men 
across the length and breadth of the world in a 
mutual understanding— such is the mission of 
civilization. Savagery, however, must be allowed 
to have perceived the Good even in its more tran- 
scendental aspects, though it be left to civilization 
to conceive these fully ; and, in the meantime, the 
real Good exists neither for perception nor for con- 
ception ns such, but for the whole spiritual and 
moral nature of developing mankind. 

liiTKBATrai.— The subject ot Rudimentary Ethics being In 
certain respects os wide tis that ot Social Anthropolosty, it is 
impossible to offer the reader n complete bibliography here ; he 
must be referred generally to the classical works of Tylor, 
Frazer, Lang, Hartland, Jevons, etc., not to mention Con- 
tinental writers. Ot works that prote«s to treat of Ethics in 
particular, H. Spencer, Prineiplet of Ethict, Iiondon, 1893, and 
C. S. Wake, Evolution of Morality^, ILondon, 1878, are both 
somewhat out of date os regards their anthropological data. 
Though the same is to some extent true of Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropologic der Eaturvolier, Leipzig, 1859-1872, the high 
philosophic quality of the treatment makes it still worth con- 
sulting. E. B. Tyler’s papers in CR xxi. and xxii. (London, 
1873) arc, on the other hand, of almost os much value now as at 
the time when they were written. Of more recent writings in 
English, E. Westermarck, 3tl, London, 1906-08, and L. T. 
Hobh ouse, iloralf in Evolution, I,ondon, 1006, are easily the 
best, though both treatises attempt to cover the whole field of 
human morals — with the result that the one is relatively weak 
on the history of civilization and the other on the anthropo- 
logical side. A. Sutherland, The Origin and Groocth of the 
Moral Instinct, London, 1808, is suggcstiie, but shows gaps. 
For the social psychology which must form the background 
for all such studies, W. McDongall, An Introd. to Social 
Psychology, London, 1903, is indispensable ; but, when allowance 
is made for the too exclusive insistence on the function of social 
tradition as a morahzing agency, L. Ldvy-Bruhl, Les Fonetions 
mentates dans let soeiitls infirieures, Vans, 1909, brings the 
reader into closer touch with the facts of Anthropology . For 
the influence of religion, and again for the bearing of social 
organization on the moral life of savages, the 11 volumes of 
ASoCj Paris, 1896-1908, should be consulted, and especially the 
contributions of E. Durkheim and his eminent collaborators 
M. Mauss and H. Hubert. F. Ratzel is the best authority 
for Anthropo-geography ; see especially his Bistory of Siankind, 
Eng. tr., London, 1S96-9S. On the side of law, the i arious works 
of A. H. Post on Comparative Jurisprudence (in German), 
and S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur erslm Entiricilung 
der Strafe, Leyden, 1894, are invaluable. W. WnndFs Ethik, 
Stuttgart, 1886, and V'btkerpsychologie, Leipzig, 19011., despite 
the fact that their author is among the attest of psycholo- 
gists, do not seem to the present writer to be as sound and well- 
founded on fact as they are Incontestably brilliant. As regards 
the bearing of the anthropological study of Ethics on general 
philosophy, the present writer may refer to his own essay. 
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‘ Origin and Validity in Ethics,' in Personal Idealism, cd. H. 
Sturt, Iiondon, 1902, from which the classification of virtues 
followed in the text is taken over. A short sketch of his. 
Anthropology (Home University Library, London, 1912), covers 


much the same ground as the present article, in a rather mar. 
popular way. For the rest, there is an aU too vast 
of the subject to be found at the end of WesKrckO 
already cited. R, JiURErr. 


ETHICS AND MORALITY. 


American (H. B. Alexander), p. 436. 
Australian (iRViNG King), p. 441. 
Babylonian (A. Jeremias), p. 444. 
Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 447. 

Celtic (J. L. Gerig), p. 455. 

Chinese (T. L. Bullock), p. 466. 
Christian (D. Mackenzie), p. 468.« 
Egyptian (A. H, Gardiner), p. 475. 
Greek (A. C. Pearson), p. 485. 


Hebrew.— See Conscience (Jewish). 
Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 496. 

Japanese (S, Tachibana), p. 498. 
Jewish.— See Conscience (Jewish). 
Muslim (T. J. DE Boer), p. 501. 
Parsi (E. Lehmann), p. 513. 
Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 516. 
Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 517. 
Teutonic (B. S, Phillpotts), p. 518, 


ETHICS AND MORALITY (American).— 
The autochthones of North and South America 

S resen 6 levels of culture as varied as their habitats. 

loral elevations and depressions are as recurrent 
as changes in race and environment. It is obviously 
impossible to characterize the Botocudo and the 
Quichua, or the Huron and the Pueblo, in one 
breath. Nevertheless, for the purposes of a concise 
survey of the moral attainment of the Indian 
peoples, we may confine ourselves to three broadly 
distinguished levels. The lowest of these is pre- 
sented by the great mass of the S. American tribes 
dwelling east of the Andes, and by sparser examples 
in the less favoured localities of the N. continent. 
The second level is typically that of the great forest 
and plains nations of N, America. Finally, follow- 
ing the western mountains, from Alaska to Chile, 
there occur a series of culture-centres marked by 
proficiencies in the arts — wood-, stone-, and metal- 
working, weaving, potteiy, agriculture — and com- 
plexities in social organization which, in the cul- 
minating civilizations of Mexico and Peru, warrant 
our treating them as a distinct moral level. 

I. The lowest levels, — Garcilasso de la Vega 
{Boyal Commentaries, Fr. ed., Paris, 1830, or Mark- 
ham’s ed.. Loud. 1869-71) has several passages por- 
traying the moral state of some of the wild tribes 
with whom the Incas came in contact. Thus (Vlll. 
iii.) the peoples of Huancapampa are described as 
‘ without peace or amity, without lord or government or city ; 
making war never for dominion, since they know not the 
meaning of rule, nor yet for plunder, since they have no 
possessions, and go, for the most part, quite naked ; their most 
precious booty is the wives and daugiiters of the conquered ; 
the men are captured, if possible, and inhumanly eaten ; as for 
their religion, it is as absurd as their manners are fierce.’ 

In another passage (vii. xvii.) the Chirihuanas 
are given a yet worse character : the spies of the 
Incas report that 

‘ they lead a life worse than the beasts, knowing no divinity, 
no law, no rulers, without towns or houses ; they make war in 
order to obtain prisoners whose flesh they may eat and whose 
blood they may drink, and, not content with this, they eat 
their own dead relatives ; they never cover their nudity, and 
have intercourse indifferently with all sorts of women, even 
their sisters, their daughters, their mothers.’ 

We recognize in these reports an exaggeration 
natural enough yvhen the facts reported upon are 
seen through hostile eyes ; yet the ofiences are of 
such a nature as to place their perpetrators among 
the lowest of mankind — and we have evidence 
enough of the reality of the ofiences. 

The Paumari of Brazil have a ‘Song of the 
Turtle’ — ‘I wander, always wander, and when I 
get where I want to go, I shall not stop, but still 
go on ’ — ^yvhich, says J. B. Steere ( U.S. Nat. Mus. 
Bep. 1901), reflects their OAvn mode of life, passed 
in roaming from sand-bar to sand-bar of the 
Brazilian nvers in search of food. This lack of 
orientation in the physical realm has its intellectual 
counterpart, shown, e.g., in the utterly rudimentary 
number-systems of many S. American tribes (cf. 


Tylor, Brim. Cult.*, London, 1903, ch. vii. ; Conant, 
The Number Concept, 1896, p. 22 f.). It is only to 
be expected that the moral level will be equally 
low ; and this we find to be the fact in wide-spread 
cannibalism and low sexual standards. 

Nevertheless, when Dobrizhofler, in the very 
words of Garcilasso, affirms that ‘ the wild Abipones 
live like wild beasts,’ we should bear in mind that 
he is speaking with their ignorance of agriculture 
foremost in mind. As a matter of fact, he shows 
them to possess not only very respectable arts, hut 
some very stalwart virtues (see^Account of the 
Abipones, London, 1822, esp. II. xiii.). To be sure, 
the equestrian tribes of the pampas liave long been 
superior to the tribes of the tropical forests ; but, 
even with the latter, ferocity and vice are not the 
dominant characteristics. 

Mode of approach has much to do with the 
impression derived ; it is significant that those who 
have known the lower peo^es the most intimately 
find most in them worthy of regard. Tb^, von 
den Steinen [Untcr den Naturvblkem Zentral- 
Brasiliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 59) describes his solitary 
stay in a village of the Bakairi near tlm head- 
waters of the Xingd, in a chapter entitled ‘Bakain- 
Idylle,’ and he can say of this episode ; 

‘Alter accompanying the two brave fellows to 
place, and seeing them disappear at the first bend oi tM n , 
I turned back to my new friends and 
ease in their midst that I regard those idjUio dajj^as 
questionably the happiest that I have ever expenenced. 

He found the Indians of this region docile, gay, 
companionable, trustw'orthy — mother-naked, D 
paradisaically innocent of shame. It is mere i 
that all the difference between such a_ picture 

those drawn by earlier and less unprejudiced p 

can represent merely an amelioration due o 
casual white influence. , . . r 

H. H. Prichard is vigorous in praise of the 
Tehuelches (Through the Heart of Patagonia, 
London, 1902, esp. ch, vi.): 

‘a kind-hearted, docile, and lazy race . . . th^fatber 

whose ‘women make excellent onns ’ ‘Xbe 

inordinately proud of his offspring, especially . uA Un- 
morahty of the Tehuelches is, on the 

faithfulness in the wifeisrare and is not often bitterly re g 

‘ Polygamy is allowed, but not much practisea, , 

It will be remembered ^mt 
chastity are virtues ''vbich Dobnzliofl { • 

xix.) found especially praiseworthy 

Abipones (q.v.), contrastmg them ,yj,jie 

ous and degenerate neighbouring t 'j^j^en 

their over-indulgent fondness for their childre 

Pridia^Sens the Tehuelches ^ 
at the other extremity of the _„p„T,je. . • • 
races are eminently sluggish ^gstimony 

And of both little etnl can 
of a recent sojourner among the lat ^ ^ 

‘ In many things w'c are tf*® individual equsli^ 

we are his inferiors. ... He has f*®' to his fellow- 
farther than we; he is less selhsh, more helpio 
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^ ^ ^ viV. tJ 5 Ht «*?■ r'^t i^ri fcl»Arit th*- 

i!t< U h\i. nf j;,{ *» -sr» xi anj l-^st %Ti I cf our 

rt-v'. /• » •• J ^1*1- ;; 1 r^oi pAir for I-T Rf A itpA^'ilfr 

I ftr>^f 5 C *J ►*n r o t i.t'-’'«, I I^ArnV U U 

Aiti- Vr th\u f^'T aC wM ©"r V*^ 

r4 1 fc'O ^l^ JjjV r //er;-T'> rot, 117, 


f*. rxo 

Of ro!ir*e not fll }“.‘Ji!oh on tht> lower IcvcU 
Ij'trny I'ticli e)tnrnclt’r«. J^lrOec (IT JlliTlW, pt. i. 
fll'fWj) is oiilv Ilio Intel nrtionp «. lone i‘eri<'s of 
oV.'fs'crs wlio have fotiml the f'eri Indians of 
Tilniron nml (he adjacent mainland * the most 
priiiiitiv«' and the rm»‘lMoo'Uhirslv and treacherous 
of the Indians of North j\riicricA' (a 110 ). ‘Their 
Jiiyiiest virtue i"(he rlieildin;: of nilon Wood . . . 
their Idachf st rnuic the transmission of tlicirovvn 
hhKvl into alien tlmnnels' (j>. 154 ). In thevj trait« 
MetJee lindhtlie sonrtesof n dmrarter which pl.accs 
the Seri, in ‘jute of plij-iMl excellonrc, very ne.ar 
the Isituun «if the inor.al «cak*. Kven animal 


pT.stitndc is absent j 


•Tl.* ls'»l pjru OHS tar Itirite In s'leeMifulIy Ucatlne n s'ck 
wiff ft VislOm. aert fnVoineativ (tprnl (Jvj» In the 

Ttn-hetlv, ilKtrih ilSnj: jr.tte to ohi and vtmng In » tnnnntr 
unj'cered'nteJ in I).»T exifTWH't . . . ; jeti ’nth a ainple 
j»n'l V etcer'len. t.'iiy •oectedol In hrinph'? ro more human 
evi»Tes»'en tn ane Ftri faer or rir- than ruriosify, avMitv (or 
lee.*!, »' w lied InditlcTrnee, and rhrovidtd or anarlinj; ihseusV. 
Ateonj l!'e(»Hehes they were fairly cheerful, a-.d (he tamlUea 
verr unoKrtinrcly alTccttonvIe; jet the rheerfiilnesi mv« 
alnaj* chll.'tsi ah 1 often hannhed bv the aiuiroaoh ot an alien' 
(p iST) ^ 

2 . Typittnl levels, — The presence of nn ohvions 
jnornl retire, ns c-xprc'scd cither in custom or in 
conscious rellexion npoti ninrnl prohlem«, is the fair 
criterion of the l>c;.’inntnps of moral elevation. 
•Snell a sense is the induhit.shle possession of the 
firent IxKiy of N. Americ.nn Indi.'ins, with many of 
whom it di'veiops condut.t of the highest order. 
We are jnstineii. too, in regarding the morality of 
thefmestand nhiins trihesof the northern continent 
ns tho tj'pieol Indinn monility ; for wo fiml it 
already inchoate in many of tho inferior pcople.s, 
VI litle jt is the fonmlation for onr understanding of 
the eonrejilions of the more civilired groups. 

[\) Spnnl oryaniro/ion.— ^Yiti| most ohservers 
tho first impression of Indian Kn'icties is of their 
lack of orj:.anirat ion. ‘They love jnslicc and Imte 
violenct' and roWery, a thing really remarkable in 
men who have neither laws nor magistrates; for 
among them each m.m is hi.s owm master and his 
own protector,’ writes Pfcre Tlinrd in 1012 of the 
Canadians (Jrnn'f JMntinns, cd, Thwnites, Cleve- 
land, _ 1 S%- 1001 , ii. 73 ). That tho Indians have no 
law is a cliararteristic judgment; and, under- 
etandmg law in a constitntimml or sl.atutory sense, 
It is, of (^nrse, the general trnUi ; yet it is safe to 
aflirm tlmi no In.lian group is so lirimitivc ns not 
to posses its IkhIj- of customs, to lie violated onlv 
on ps'nl of outlaw ry. 

As sv Title the ostonsiWe authority is vested in 
the trilnl dders, certain of whom liav’e the presti"e ■ 
which we denominate chieftainship. This oflae ' 
m.sy w-si Im' defined by chnra"leri 7 Jition ; 

'The cr »_lln.rilv which prcvsl't In Indiin c-v-IftlM 

!• Ttn r i-'pf. I.s-h (in ily . . , w rjlMovtr is lh»tf.h»,. 

'nlvUsirti. A*l-,^i,rrl.r^,c-*‘tl«,. while 
hr U »tr-.rf ».<i ncliip, H* h,< dv.chtrrs ,rd tl rjr 

h'H \»-«I», srd Ii » »--rv. u-td ilr> mvrrj «»,•) (hjs eisj (ro.m 



cl thr jyj.s »n . , . rijpr-.-‘.i Cn t.s* „j. ..V 

o! »n Mn-!.. w 

s 1 .1 t tc V ttr »CJ I c! furtU, orr r 

s-s . . . o-ii.r e,pT thr h.e,i.t, o! Hjl (<-r«-«v. 

. K- <r. K'!*. lys 1 1 »t>- c snv {n~jt3 » 17.^ nij, sr; 

i-v sr, f,J bunn-gt-irafMys<'iir.,V«?J,n 

t)frrrr«— (rw) V * c'iirr nr- «f h.s i! Op 

^ S.M * s! Wi'.s n {St , j' , , 

e.y»wtrnl.,y„s»wr,»i- Ihr Uh w-.r. . . L- ilSj 

* ‘ ■c.!**'*^**^*’ ^ rf ;J« /T p 

Im Tharsi, Jr^tem tfCuxana^ Londrn, liw3, p, S;IS{ X ' ' 


Trilsvl lic’.dmnn, vvar-lmdcr, ‘mciiicine-insn,’ 
and the gronji of fatli'-rs or elderi! which forms the 
tribal coiincii— lhc«e arc the authorities of the 
Indian tril*; iri_ cither eonlincnt. TJiev are not 
always difTercnti.ated, however. In the rfcscrintion 
just cited the cilice of headman and vvar-lcaacr is 
one; and it is, of <»un-c, the rule that a capable 
war-chief ahouid .assume an lni|Kirtari{ r<Me in civil 
afinirR. Yet in the more nthauccii tribal organir.a- 
tions— as among the Iroquois, ,‘sioux, Crci'ks, etc. 
— thcrc is not only diircn-ntiation of military and 
civil cliieftaincies, bat well-marked hiemrdiics of 
the latter, chiefs and suh-chiefs, ji.aviiig at once 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 

The civil chieftaincies are usually liorcditar\% in 
the maternal line, ihoiipli the selection (s seldom 
apart from merit, winch with some peoples id 
apparently the _sole criterion, Unqnuslionnbly, 
the ideal of merit, from the low est Ui the highest 
tribes, is the ideal of social scnice. Stefnnsron 
(foe. ci(. p. 72 .') f.) givc-s an illuminating account of 
a conversation with an Eskimo chieftain touching 
the foundations of his ofiiec : 

•One ilaj, hi Ovajvivk #n(l I rat In our *non- Mocks wirJi 
lorls to the n ii»I, fishuic, I asked him why he was not eatisnul 
wall Uic huKCl'ilr nlrcadv stored away— more than our family 
of twenty -two could eat In two Jtani. Ho then told me that 
he was a chief, .And why, did I rippose, was he a ch!e(? Or, 
now tliat he was chlet, did I aiinpose he would continue lising 
a chief If he were lit) f VVe had pl»nty fish (or oarsclecs there 
at TiiktiiyaXtok, hut who could tell 1( the people who had gone 
inland a(wr miidetr mij;hl not return any day with empty 
sleds, or r'ossihlj ititli no eleds— carry ing’thefr children oh 
their haeles ty-caiise (he dogs wore d'-ad o( starvation? And 
hove aljoul the jieople west o( the JIackenrfe at Shingle Point! 
True, they iivd caurht plenty fish in summer, but they catch 
none In winter, and they are not senjlble now as tliey lormerly 
were, hut Will haul a hi;; load o( (Isli a long distance to s'll to 
the traders at llcrschtl Island lor a little tea, which tastes (jood 
but does not keep a man alu e. And what ol the people up the 
MaekentieT Tliey depend hrjttly on tabhlt-s, home years there 
arc plcnlj' o( these, and other j ears, (or oonic reason, (h( re arc 
I (ewor none. Might we not some dayste many ebsls coniine 
[ (rom the southwest along the coast? And may not the*" sleds 
Him cut to I>e empty ly>c.vnse(Jicrc are no rabbits in the wlllon-s? 
Ihd I suppose that l( all these iieopte came we vsould have too 
much fisb? And why was he a chlel. i( not forth' fact that 
people twenty days’ Journey away could alwaye tav when they 
became hungry, "Uc Will (to to Ovayuak. he will have plenlV 
(ood"!' 

j\ii instance of tv reveree onicr, yet illustrnting 
the same general demand that the chieftain be iv 
giver, iw narrated by von den Steinen (p. 2 S 5 ); 

■The power of the chlcts veas not Rteat. In all the larger 
viilaves th»re were several chltt*. who lived in difierent houfes; 
onr rillacc veas always reprcs'niial hy only one. " itrpresenia- 
lio-)" was the mo't imi>ortint tlasy in time of iieacc. The 
chief was manvRtr o! the seedviien’s stores, and he ordered the 
tfijii/ to lie loVeri and the dnni s to be prejiared on all (esUv c 
(swous and during visits of atrargrri, lie was fimply a 
lii'ii-eliolder on a larger scale ; but he dared not be «fn/> 1( he 
wi-’icl to have the esteem o', his (eilow.v illatfira. much less Ms 
tritial nelsiibourj. In this resjiect U.e clii'I of the first Balory 
Villacf was iurdpa. 'hvd's-' greedy.' He allowed only a few 
I'ljiu to be baked lot the piirsts Ureedmc's was (LOted upon 
as the Irost oflendrc quality. But this rrcHiot! of ruling must 
have been diiCc-ilt. Antonio told me about a certain Joio 
Cadet' in the vaHa;e of Paranstinga, whose turn it was to 
become chief, but who preferred toem'Shratee-nn jn'dode tralar, 
tor fear that he would bare (o entertain people; so Pelipe was 
appointed in his stead,' « e > i 

But chieft.atncy among the IntVmnu is not nltvnya 
fmmdcd upon bcndicenec. Tho career of Tclmtka, 
rhiei of Uic A.'siniljoinu, an nnrntied by Father do 
Smet [Lt/f, Letters, and Trnvds, 1905 , vii, x.), is 
uint of a medicine-man who by mc-ano of t>oi“on and 
pure criminality made liiniveli feared and powerful 
among hiu people. s\nd, in many other instances, 
supcmntuml jvovvera — frequently exercised for gordl 
— have elevaterl the Indian prtq'lici to a position of 
civil or niilit-ify primacy (of. Jloonev, ‘The Gbo«t- 
Oance Religion,' J j JiBE H', pt. ii. In the 

^*ca of the Axtoc Emperor and the f’cnitian Inca 
It i“ obvious that civnl, military, and k.a'crilotal 
functions are nniicd in the one ofheer, who thns, a.s 
figure.' tho whole sovfrrigntv of the nation. 

The power of the ciiieftain thus rests prinmrily 
upon some lyjK? of perwonni prestige, Perc Riard 
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says of the Algonquian ‘Sagamores’; ‘The Indians 
follow them through the persuasion of example, or 
of custom, or of ties of Idndred and alliance; 
sometimes even through a certain authority of 

f ower, no doubt’ {Jes, Rel., ed. Thwaites, ii. 73). 
n better organized tribes the chief’s authority is 
grounded in more definite sanctions, especially 
caste, property, and the religious sanction of his 
installation (cr. ib. xxvi. 165 f.). 

In every case, the real source of power lay with 
the tribal council, comprising the men of quality 
and character. The council determined all move- 
ments of importance, as matters of W’ar and peace, i 
of the hunt, etc. Ability to speak persuasively 
was hence of much moment, and the orator a man 
of importance. Police duty fell to the younger 
and more vigorous warriors, — men of tried and 
sterling character, — not only in hunting and war 
parties, hut also in the camp, and tribal festivals 
(cf, Eastman, Indian Boyhood, New York, 1902, 
pp. 40, 186). Quarrelsomeness and violence within 
the tribe seem to be rare ; except Avhen under the 
influence of liquor, the Indians of both continents 
appear to he peaceable in their domestic relations. 
Tnis fact early impressed the Jesuit missionaries in 
Canada : 

‘Leaving out Bome evil-minded persons, such as one meets 
almost everywhere, they have a gentleness and affability almost 
incredible for Savages. They are not easily annoyed, and, if 
they have received a wrong from any one, they often conceal 
the resentment they feel — at least, one finds here very few who 
make a public display of anger and vengeance. They maintain 
themselves in this perfect harmony by frequent visits, by help 
they give one another in sickness, by feasts, and by alliances' 
(Thwaites, x. 213). 

‘They are very much attached to each other, and agree 
admirably. Tou do not see any disputes, quarrels, enmities, or 
reproaches among them. Men leave the arrangement of the 
household to the women, without Interfering with them ; they 
out, and decide, and give away ns they please, without making 
the husband angry. I have never seen my host ask a giddy 
young woman that he had with him what became of the pro- 
visions, although they were disappearing very fast I have 
never heard the women complain because they were not invited 
to the feasts, because the men ate the good pieces, or because 
they had to work continually — going in search of the wood for 
the Are, making the houses, dressing the skins, and busying 
themselves in other very laborious work. Each one does her 
own little tasks, gently and peacefully, without any disputes’ 
(vl. 233 ff.). 

Crimes of violence, where they do occur, are 
punished by the injured person or family. In the 
more primitive societies murder is the occasion for 
blood-feud (cf., e.g., Thivaites, iii. 93 f.). In more 
complexly organized groups it may be atoned for 
or compounded with the relatives of the slain (see 
Expiation and Atonement [American]). Out- 
lawy — especially for an offence against a clans- 
man — is a normal form of punishment, and is 
sometimes the prevailing punishment, as among 
the Seri (17 BBEW, pt. i. p. 273). 

In the last resort it is the sanction of the com- 
munity as a whole — at least among the typical 
tribes — ^ivhich determines the punishment or the 
offender, as it upholds the power of the chieftain. 
Thus, in his chapter on ‘ The Polity of the Hurons 
and their Government’ (Thwaites, x. 211 fi'.), P^re 
Brdheuf states : 

‘They punish murderers, thieves, traitors, and sorcerers; and, 
In regard to murderers, although they do not preserve the 
severity of their ancestors toward them, nevertheless the little 
disorder there is among them in this respect makes me conclude 
that their procedure is scarcely less efficacious than is the 
punishment of death elsewhere ; for the relatives of the deceased 
pursue not only him who has committed the murder, but 
address themselves to the whole village, which must give satis- 
faction for it, and furnish, as soon as possible, for this purpose, 
as many as sixty presents. . . . For it is not here as it is in 
France and elsewhere, where the public and a whole oily do not 
generally espouse the quarrel of an individual. Here yon can- 
not insult any one of them without the whole country resenting 
it, and taking up the quarrel against you, and even against an 
entire village. Hence arise wars ; and it is more than sufficient 
reason for taking arms against some viliage if it refuse to make 
satisfaction by the presents ordained.’ 

(2) The family and sexual morality. — ^Broadly 
divided, Indian families are of two general types ; 


that in which descent is counted in the male line 
with a relative subordination of the woman’s social 
status, and that in which descent is counted 
through the mother, and marriage is only between 
members of clearly marked exogamous clans or 
gentes. In the former case the family authority 
rests directly with the father ; in the latter it 
devolves upon the brothers of mothers, or even in 
a sort of veritable matriarchy, upon the mothers 
themselves (cf. 17 BBEW, pt. ii. pp. 269-274), and 
is merged into a group responsibmty. There are 
numerous degrees of intermediacy between these 
extremes, as amongst the Guiana Indians, where 
paternal rule is accompanied by maternal descent 
and exogamous marriage (see Im Thum, chs. vii. 
and X.). On the whole the marked exogamous 
clan is characteristic of the more advanced societies, 
with a tendency, in the better type of tribe, to 
emphasize the power of the father (as distinguished 
from that of the uncles). These units— family and 
clan — are the real possessors of the tribal sover- 
eignty, so that in the majority of instances the 
tribe may he viewed as a federation— ba^ on 
common language, customs, aud convenience- 
made up of such units. 

But the force of the fairiil-y as a unit in a larger 
organism is a matter of social structure ; the troth 
of husband and wife, on the other hand, ispriraarily 
an individual aflair, and it is on this individuality 
of the sex relation that family morality primarily 
depends. 

The Indian conception of chastity represents 
great variations, and is determined by many con- 
siderations, Most of the restrictions which appear 
grow directly out of the demand for punty of 
descent, and hence, as with other races, apply 
chiefly to the women. Yet there are numerous 
demands for continence on the part of the men, 
even within the marriage relation — as in the pun- 
fications preceding war excursions or during reU- 
gious festivals. In S, Ameritm. the custom is 
•wide-spread for husband and wife to abstain from 
intercourse during the entire period, Mvo op three 
years, in which a child is suckled. Bobrizhofler 
recounts the consequences of this practice among 


the Ahipones (ll. x.) : 

‘The mothers suckle their children lor three ye^i ^uiring 
which time they have no conjugal ‘“tercourse w tn 
husbands, who, tired of their long delay, often throoKh 
wife. The women, therefore, kill their yWent 

fear of repudiation, sometimes getting nd of t**®^ hy 
arts, withS^ut waiting for their birth. to W 

in the lifetime of their husbands, they blush not to become 
more savage than tigresses.’ 


lis is no doubt a not unusual ®°tiseque 
America, where divorce is frequently a m 
the husband’s whim. 

Certainly the fact that white women wp 
the Indians of N. America have, as a r , 
ipected in the matter of their .^8 

idence that the Indians are ® , c jgHty 
entious. And, north and 
pears to he the prevailing condition -.ilg 

rhaps one should add, by facile divorce. 
necessary to separate them, for 

hwaites, v. Ill), ‘unless they have chddren^i^ 
-1 they do not l^ve each other so 


ittier so easily- r-.. 

„.i noting that he adds : h^band 

cased) wife-or a ivife who loved her 
id who respects her relatives, . gpow 

ain three years -without ApHon oi 

love,’ Testimony to the mutual ^ jjie 
an couples is frequent, though, of .^ong 
rse is to he found.^ Polygamy « 
ly tribes, but seldom on any eonsid a 
al wives falling to men of ■''’®^^*'Vp:mation of 
n some cases, resulting ^^om the d 
male population in war, 
arily taking to wife their ■wives sis 
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Virginity in the hride is very differently esteemed 
in partienfar tribes. Tlie Huron maidens were in 
baa repute with the Fathers, and among the 
northern tribes — Eskimo and Athapascan — the 
virginity of the bride appears to be of far less 
moment than her industrial value — skill in cloches- 
making, house-tending, and the like (see Morice, 
‘ The Great Ddn6 Race,’ Anthropos, v. [1910] 979 ff. ; 
Parkman, Jesuits in North America, Boston, 1871, 
pp. xxxiii-xxxv). On the other hand, the standard 
of maidenly morality is often upheld by important 
tribal sanctions. Eastman (Indian Boyhood, 'm. 
183-187, The Sotdofthe Indian, pp. 95-99) describes 
the Sionan ‘ Feast of the Virgins,’ at which each 
girl in turn touched a rook-altar, prepared for the 
occasion, in token of her purity. 

* Any man nmongthe epectators niigbtapproach and challenge 
any young woman whom he knew to be unworthy; but If the 
accuser failed to prove his charge, the warriors were accustomed 
to punish him severely.’ Furthermore, ‘our maidens were 
ambitious to attend a number of these feasta before marriage, 
and it sometimes happened that a girl was compelled to give 
one on accountof gossip about her conduct.' See art. CiiASTirr 
(Introd.). 

Prostitution among Indian women, where it 
exists, appears to be largely due to contact with 
degraded whites, although perhaps in some cases 
the frequency of temporary and adulterous rela- 
tions constitutes an aboriginal equivalent of the 
institution. Unnatural vice occurs, particularly 
in S. America, where it roused the abhorrence of 
the Incas to such a degree that conquests were 
undertaken to eradicate it, and the offenders 
punished by burning (Garcilasso, VT. x., xni. xiii. ; 
see also, Westermarck, MI, ch. xliii.). 

The real clue to the Indian conception of sexual 
morality and family purity is to be found in their 
devotion to their children, as vehicles of the tribe’s 
perpetuity, "When Pfcre Lalemant rebuked a 
Alontagnais for looseness, telling him he might not 
be sure of his oum children, the Indian replied : 
‘You French people love only your own children; 
but we all love all the children of our tribe’ 
(Thwaites, ■vi. 255). And in the Indian accounts 
of the battle of 'Wounded Knee, there is nothing 
more affecting, as there is no more stinging accusa- 
tion of the whites, than the evidence of their dear 
regard for the children ; 

‘ . There was a woman wath an infant in her arras who 
was kiiled as she almost touched the flag of truce, and the 
women and children, of course, were streivn ail along the circular 
village until they were dispatched. Right near the flag of truce 
a mother was shot down with her infant ; the child not knowing 
that its mother was dead was still nursing ; and that especially 
was a very sad sight. The women as they were fleeing with 
their babies were killed together, shot right through, and the 
women who were heavy with child were killed also, ... Of 
course it would have been all right if only the men were killed ; 
wo wonld feel almost grateful for it. But the fact of the killing 
of the women, and more especially the killing of the young 
boys and girls who are to go to make up the future strength of 
the Indian people, is the saddest part of the whole affair, and 
we feel it verj- sorely’ (‘Narrative of American Horse,’ 
jr4iJBi:ir,pt.ii. p. SSof.). 

See artt. Children (Americau), Education 
(American). 

(3) Property, industry, mar.— The Indian con- 
ception of property rights, if not exactly loose, is 
at least elastic. There is little development of the 
sense for possessions in so far ns this stands for 
exclusive enjoyment. An ‘Indian gift,’ as the 
u-hite man understands it, is a loan ; and the 
Indian’s communistic understanding of property, 
as distinguished from the white’s individualism in 
such matters, is doubtless at the root of many 
racial conflicts. 

Indian communism perhaps explains the great 
prevalence of the vice of gambling, as, in a better 
intention, it explains their fine hospitality — even 
the unwelcome stranger has a right to food, if he 
be hungij, while the coming of a friend is the 
occasion for a feast. 

‘They are very generous among themselves, and even make a 
show of not loving anything, of not being attached to the riches 


of the earth, so that they may not grieve if they lose them. 
Not long ago a dog tore a beautiful beaver robe belonging to 
one of the savages, and he was the first one to laugh about it. 
One of the greatest insults that can be offered to them is to say, 
“That man likes everything, he is stingj-." If you refuse them 
anything, here is their reproach, "Thou Invest that, love it u 
much ns thou wilt.” They do not open the hand half-way when 
they give,— I mean among themselves, for they are as ungrate- 
ful as possible toward strangers. You will see them take care 
of their kindred, the children of their friends, widows, orphans, 
and old men, never reproaching them in the least, giving them 
abundantly, sometimes whole moose. This is truly the sign of 
a good heart and of a generous soul ’ (Le Jeune’s Relation, 1631 
[Thwaites, vi. 237 ff.}). 

‘The native American has been generally despised by his 
white conquerors for his poverty and simplicity. They forget, 
perhaps, that his religion forbade the accumulation of wealth 
and the enjoyment of luxury. To him, as to other single- 
minded men In every age and race, from Diogenes to the 
brothers of Saint Francis, from the Montanists to the Shakers, 
the love of possessions has appeared a snare, and the burdens of 
a complex society a source of needless peril and temptation. 
Furthermore, it was the rule of his life to share the fruits of his 
skill and success with his less fortunate brothers. Thus he kept 
his spirit free from the clog of pride, cupidity, or envy, and 
carried out, as he belieted, the divine decree— a matter pro- 
foundly important to him’ (Eastman, Soul of the Indian, 
p.9t). 

These are perhaps both idealistic representations, 
yet they do represent the ideal, if not always the 
attainment, of the great body of the Indian tribes. 
Where, as is often the case, we find the Indians 
denominated thieves, the thievery is usually a 
matter of inter-tribal or inter-racial conflict— in 
the Indian conception, justified plunder. 

•Indians will occasionally steal small articles from one 
another ; but, when questioned, they will say they were in want 
of them and could not get them any other way,’ writes de Smet 
(p. 1073). ‘ When they rob whites, they think they are doing 
right. With them all whites are interlopers, getting rich from 
the labours of the Indians, and to take a portion of their goods 
is nothing more than their due long since in arrears.’ 

In the more primitive societies property is 
communal, under the control of the chief— even 
the game captured by the unmarried hunters is his 
(see, e.ff., Thwaites, iii. 87 ; von den Steinen, p. 
285 f.). In more advanced groups, especially in the 
North-west, where slavery is important, the sense 
of personal possession becomes intensified. Yet it 
is significant that the peculiar Indian institution 
of the ‘ potlatch ’ — a feast at whicli the feast-maker 
rives away all his wealth— finds its characteristic 
development among_ these very tribes, remaining, 
as it were, an institutional protest against the 
conception of private property (e.g., among the 
Tlingit; see S6 BBEW [1908], pp. 428, 434 ff.). 
The custom even persists in so advanced a society 
as the Aztec, in connexion with the worship of 
Napatecutli. The giver of the feast, says Sahagun 
(Hist, (jtn., Paris, 1880, I. xx.), dispenses all his 
possessions, saying : ‘ It matters not that I remain 
without resource, provided my god be satisfied 
■with this feast; whether he return to me goods, 
whether he leave me in poverty, let his will be 
done.’ 

Industrial conditions among the Indians have 
been as difficult for the white mind to comprehend 
^ is their conception of property. The usual first 
impression is that the women are the sole burden- 
bearers, the men altogether lazy. 

• These poor women are real pack-mules, enduring all hard- 
ships,’ wntes P6re Lalemant (Thwaites, iv, 205 J ‘When 
deiivered of a child, they go to the woods two hours later to 
replenish the fire of the cabin. In the winter, when they break 
camp, the women drag the heaviest loads over the snow ; in 
short, the men seem to have as their share onli- hunting, war, 
and trading.’ 

Yet the truth implies a very considerable 
modification of the notion that this distribution 
is one-sided. It is normally the Indian woman’s 
duty to prepare the food and to manufacture such 
articles as are needed by the household in its home 
routine-— basketry, pottery, clothing, etc. Agri- 
culture is viewed as a feature of the food prepara- 
tion, and so becomes woman’s work ; although, in 
tribes where it is important, the men usually do a 
fair share of this work. The dangerous occupations, 
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war and hunting, fall to the men, who usually 
manufacture the implements of chase and weapons 
of war, and often, also, their own clothing ; and 
upon the men also falls that other occupation 
wnich leads abroad, barter — in primitive times 
itself a semi-military industry, as among the 
Mexicans (cf. Sahagun, bk. ix.), and one which 
Avas thoroughly developed long before the advent 
of white traders (see Anthropos, v. 643 f.). 

Thus, in general, domestic and routine rvork 
devolves upon the women, foreign and adventurous 
duties upon the men. The judgment of Im Thurn 
(p. 215) Avith respect to the Indians of Guiana, that 
the Avork of the men ‘ is at least equal to, though 
accomplished more fitfully than, that of the Avomen,’ 
is, on the Avhole, true of the typical Indian society. 
What gives the impression of laziness in tlie Indian 
man is doubtless the fitfulness of his employments : 
‘ the life of the Indian man is made up of alternate 
fits of energy and of comparative inactivity,’ says 
Im Thurn (p. 269) ; and this follows from the 
nature of his Avork. Possibly also it is in part due 
to physical and nervous structure, folloAving upon 
primitive modes of life, as McGee Avould explain in 
the case of the Seri, ‘ characterized by extreme 
alternations from the most intense functioning to 
complete quiescence — the periods of intensity being 
relatively short, and the intervals of quiescence 
notably long’ (17 RBEW, pt. i. p. 156). 

War with the Indian is only a more difficult 
form of the chase. For both employments the 
same qualities are demanded, — courage, endurance, 
craft, — and these may be regarded as essentially 
the masculine virtues in the eyes of the aborigine. 
Craft and endurance, involving the most painful 
and unrelenting pursuit of an enemy ; fortitude, 
hardened to the point of stoical endurance of the 
most fiendish torments — for the cultivation of these 
traits the braves undergo rigorous fasts, and sub- 
mit themselves to strenuous and terrible tortures, 
as in the famous Sun Dance of the Plains tribes 
(see ‘Sun Dance,’ Handhooh of American Indians, 
ii. 649-652 ; cf. de Smet, 247 f., 255 f., etc.). 

The Indian conception of war has resulted in the 
most varying notions of his courage. Thus even 
the same observer — Pfere Biard (Relations, 1616) — 
can pass such diverse judgments on the one 
people as ; 

‘ Their wars are nearly always ... by deceit and treachery. . . . 
They never place themselves in line of battle. . . . And, in truth, 
they are by nature fearful and cowardly ’ (Thwaites’ ed., p. 91); 
and : ‘These savages are passionate, and give themselves up to 
death wth desperation, it they are in hopes of killing, or doing 
any one an injury’ (p. 69). 

As a matter of fact, Indian Avarfare demanded a 
very high order of courage, sanctioning, as it did, i 
the most terrible treatment of captives. It Avas { 
Avaged, in fact, largely for the sake of making 
prisoners — thus preserving the character of a hunt 
— Avith a vieAv to submitting them to torture. 

• AAfhen they seize some of their enemies, they treat them with 
all the cruelty they can devise. Five or six days will sometimes 
pass in assuaging their wrath, and in burning them at a slow 
lire ; and they are not satisfied with seeing their skins entirely 
roasted, — they open the legs, the thighs, the arms, and the most 
fleshy parts, and thrust therein glowing brands, or red-hot 
hatchets. Sometimes in the midst of these torments they com- 
pel them to sing ; and those who have the courage do it, and 
hurl forth a thousand imprecations against those who torment 
them ; on the day of their death they must even outdo this, if 
they have strength ; and sometimes the kettle in which they are 
to be boiled will be on the fire, while these poor wretches are 
still singing as loudly as they can ’ (Thwaites, x. 227). 

This is but one of a multitude of such descrip- 
tions to be found in the Jesuit Relations and 
elsewhere, illustrating an ingenious cruelty which 
marks tlie American Indians among the savages of 
the world, and is probably equalled only by the 
inquisitorial and judicial tortures devised by Avhite 
men. For Indian cruelty is of an intellectual, one 
might say of a moral, type ; it is not a callous 
incomprehension of suffering, or a brutal indiffer- 


ence to it, as is so often the case with savages- 
rather it is devilishly devised and inflicted for’ 
understanding enjoyment. 

The primary motive seems to be to test the 
fortitude— the supreme virtue— of the sufl'erer 
with Avhom it becomes a point of honour to make 
no sign of Aveakness, but rather to breathe defiance 
to the last breath .- ‘ Those Avho dread your tor- 
ments are eoAvards, they are loAver than ivomen’ 
(de Smet, 249). If the prisoner dies bravely, his 
flesh, and especially the heart, is eaten, as a kind 
of sacrament, Avith the belief that the courage of 
the deceased Avill pass into the spirits of ° the 
partakers — a rite Avhich becomes apotheosized 
Avith the Mexicans into a huge and terrible thean- 
thropic Avorship (cf. art. Incaenation [American]). 
Throughout the Americas Ave find this custom ; 

‘ They tear the heart from the breast, roast it upon the coals, 
and, if the prisoner has borne bravely the bitterness of the tor- 
ture, give it, seasoned with blood, to the boys, to be greedily 
eaten, that the warlike youth may imbibe the heroic strength of 
the valiant man,’ writes Jouvency (Thwaites, L 26S); and in 
South America, in similar case, Garcilasso states that the n omen 
lave their breasts in the blood of the sufferer, that their babes 
may drink it in with the mother’s milk (op. eit. i. xl.). 


Such a practice could not fail to lead to degrada- 
tion, in many cases to cannibalism Avith no such 
moral purport. Reaction against it is not un- 
common among the Indians themselves. Yet it was 
prevalent enough to be regarded as a racial trait, 
as it is also the chief ground for the bitter excoria- 
tions of Indian character by observers ivho so 
frequently have only admiration for the Red Man’s 
domestic virtues. 

3. Higher cultures. — The 8emi-civilizations_ of 
Mexico and Pern manifest that natural complica- 
tion of moral problems and accentuation of moral 
consciousness Avhich comes Avith advancing oultura 
At the same time, the quality of oripnality with 
Avhich each is stamped is due to the dominance or 
emphasis of purely Indian traits. 

In Mexico, and particularly among the .Mtecs, 
Avarlike ferocity is elevated into a veritable re- 
ligious consciousness, holding whole societies in 
pitiless grasp and colouring every conception of 
fife. Indeed, Mexican religion so strongly coun- 
tered the normal instincts of humanity that, in 
some cases at least, its devotees gave themselves 
to its practices only Avith ‘tears and dolour of soul 
(Sahagun, ii. xx.) ,- and it resulted in an attitude 
toAvard the Avorld consistently and patiently P^^}' 
mistic. When a child Avas bom into the world, 
was addressed : , j „ 

•Thou art come into this world where thj; 
troubles and fatigues, where there are turnmg beat^ 
there are winds and cold, where there is found neither p 
nor content, since it is a place of labours, of . .ugu 

need.’ And if a boy : ‘ Thy true fatherland is ^ 

art promised to other places. Thou belongest ^ A]® ®. . 

fields where fall the combats ; it is for them ,, 

sent; tby profession and thy science is war; th) duty 
unto the Sun the blood of thy enemies, tot """t^eni' 

unto the Earth the bodies of thy foes, that it may devonr tnem 
(16. VI. XXX., xxxi.). , L-ff-r 

Certainly the Mexicans had nnefi 

order, as is shoAvn in some of the 
zalcoatl, and as is etudenced perhaps by 
deen conviction of sin and their readme 


pen&Tice : and con* 

• There can be no doubt tot the firm Mexican 

fessions described at length by Sahagun ‘^^^j-uf-onsness,'' 

belief that even these strange deities evil’ 

loved good, and, in this world and the next, pumsneu 
(Lang, Myth, Rit., and Rel.\ 1899, 11 . 104). . . 

Yet the inevitable impression of their ^j^ing 
is of a fundamental conflict f,rowth, 

superstition and the instinct for mora o 
with the latter on the losing side. 

Quite the reverse impressira is 
great S. American culture. The tAvo 
that stand out in the Inca empire of 

ism, or paternalism, in the 
material affairs, achieved on an mini 
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along Tvith a proselytizer’s instinct for reform. 
The Tatter may often have been a somewhat hypo- 
critical excuse for conquest, 3 'et the conquest was 
not regarded as complete ■sv ithout the reform. The 
whole moral ideal of the Inca civilization may 
perhaps best be expressed in the words which 
Garcilasso gives as the address of the Snn to the 
parents of the Inca race : 

• Jly chiidren, when j ou have hronght the peoples of these 
lands to our obedience, you should hai e care to maintain them 
therein bj the laws of reason, of piety, of clemency, and equity ; 
doing tor them all which a good father is accustomed to do for 
the children whom he has brought into the world and tenderly 
lo\ es. In this you will follow my example, for, ns you know, I 
cease not from doing good to mortals, lighting them with my 
light and giving them the means of following their affairs ; 
warming them when they are cold, making fertile their fields 
and their pastures, fructifying the trees, making the herds to 
multiply, and bringing ram or fair weather as their needs are. 
It 13 I n ho make the tour of the world once each day, in order to 
see of what the earth has need, to set it in order, to the easing 
of its inhabitants I msh that you follow my example, as mj 
well-beloved children sent into the world for the good and the 
instruction of those wretched men who yet live as the beasts. It 
is forthis that I give vou the title of kings, and 1 wish that } out 
dommion extend to all peoples, that you may instruct them by 
good reason and good deed, but above all by jour example and 
by j our beneficent rule’ {Royal Commentaries, 1 . xv.). 

The degree in which this ideal was realized is 
indicated by the most recent writer on the Peruvian 
civilization. Sir Clements K. Markham {The Incas 
of Pent, 1910, p. 168 f.) ; and it exemplifies the 
greatest and most complex moral achievement of 
tlie American Indian race : 

■The people were nourished and well cared for, and they 
multiplied exceedinglj. In the wildest and most inaccessible 
valleys, in the loftj punas eurrounded by snoivy heights, in the 
dense forests, and m the sand-girt vallejs of the coast, the eje 
of the central power was ever upon them, and the neier-faihng 
brain, beneficent though inexorable, provided for all their 
wants, gathered in their tribute, and selected their children for 
the » arfous occupations required by the State, according to their 
several aptitudes This was indeed socialism such as dreamers 
in past ages hav e conceived, and unpractical theonsts now talk 
about It existed once because the essential conditions were 
combined in a vvaj which is never likely to occur again. These 
are an inexorable despotism, absolute exemption from outside 
interference of any kind, a v ery peculiar and remarkable people 
in an early stage of civilisation, and an extraordinary combina- 
tion of skilful statesmanship ’ 

LiTEEATtmE. — In addition to works cited in the text, see 
bibliographical materials under artt. Amirioa, Akdbaks, theartt. 
on Anier. Indian tnbal names, CkisiMOMOx wire Deitt (American), 
etc. The moral customs and ideals of the Americans are cited in 
comparative treatments m L. T. Hobhouse, Morals tn Rvolu- 
lion-, London, 1908 ; A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the 
Morai Iiislinet, do. 1898 ; E. Westennarck, MJ, 2 vols., do 
1906-8, C S. Wake, The Evolution of Morality \ do 1878 
Perhaps special mention should be made of C. Eastman’s The 
Soul of the Indian, Boston, 1910 (an idealizing, hut not unfair, 
charaoteniation) Valuable guides to literature are the ‘ Hand- 
book of Amencan Indians,’ Bull. SO BE, 1907-10; W. I. 
Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins, London, 1909; and 
J. D. McGuire, ‘ Ethnologv in the Jesuit Relations,' Amer, 
Anthropol , new ser., vol. iii — a guide to the materials iu 
Thwaito' 7S-voL ed. of the Relations and Allied Documents, 

H. B. Alexander. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Australian).— 
According to the earlier explorers and missionaries 
and the careless travellers of even recent years, the 
morality of the Australian aborigines was of a very 
low grade. Almost all such observers agreed in 
placing them in the very lowest stages of culture. 
They were described as bestial in habits, naked, 
lacking all sense of virtue ; the men cruel to their 
children and wives. They were said to he addicted 
to infanticide and cannibalism, cruel in their dis- 
position, shiftless, lazy, stupid, deceitful— in fact, 
possessed of all conceivable evil qualities, deaf to 
the lessons of religion and civilization, ready at 
theft, and with almost no regard for the value of 
human life. They w ere naturally, moreover, given 
up almost constantly to destructive inter-tribal 
wars. The investigations of more recent students 
of the natural races have thrown a somewhat 
different light upon the matter. It is now Tecof- 
nized that morality is not to he judged by relation- 
ship to some fiixed and absolute standard, but 


rather that it is fundamentally related to the 
sj’stem of social control w hich prev ails within the 
group. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that 
the ‘ higher race,’ in its first contact w ith the 
lower, seldom sees it at its best. Without doubt 
the ignorance and brutality of many of the first 
white settlers and explorers of Australia were con- 
stantly provocative or retaliation on the part of the 
natives. The laziness of the latter may be attri- 
buted merely to their inability to fall in with the 
enterprises of the settlers, or to appreciate the 
objects of their endeavour or their interests. In 
activities of their own the natives showed the most 
surprising industry, e.g. in the collection of food 
(Henderson,' p. ife), and in the preparation for, 
and performance of, their elaborate ceremonials. 
The observations winch follow should not, however, 
be taken as applying to the Australian race as a 
whole, but onlj’’ to the sections directly observed ; 
for there is no question that there is much diver- 
sity in the customs and characteristics of different 
tribes aud groups. 

As to peisonal virtues, the natives of Queensland 
were said to be generally honest in their dealings 
■mth one another. Apart from murder of a mem- 
ber of the same tribe, they knew only one crime, 
that of theft. If a native made a ‘ find ’ of any 
kind, such as a honey tree, and marked it, it was 
thereafter safe for him, as far as his own tribesmen 
were concerned, no matter how long he left it. 
The Australian native in general was and is pos- 
sessed in a marked degree of fortitude in the 
endurance of sufiering. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the development of this quality of mind 
in the painful ordeals of initiation — a ceremony 
always accompanied by fasting and the infliction 
of bodily mutilations of various kinds, difiering 
with the tribe and the localitv. These mutilations 
include the knocking out of teeth, circumcision, 
sub-incision, and vanous sooriations of the trunk, 
face, and limbs. Among some of the tribes there 
are permanent food-restrictions imposed by custom 
upon difierent classes. There are also food-restric- 
tions imposed upon the youth and younger men, 
and all of these are faithfully complied with, 
although they involve considerable personal hard- 
ship (see Hoiritt, p. 561 ; Fraser, p. 90). 

The food-restrictions form such an important 
phase of aboriginal morality that they warrant 
further discussion. The following regulations of 
the Knmai tribe are typical. A man of this tribe 
must give a certain part of his ‘ catch ’ of game, 
and that the best part, to his wife’s father. Each 
able-bodied man is under definite obligation to 
supply certain others with food. There are also 
rules according to which rame is divided among 
those hunting together. In the Mining tribe all 
those in a hunt share equally, both men and 
women. In all tribes certain varieties of food 
are forbidden to women, children, and uninitiated 
yontlis : there are also restrictions based upon the 
totem to Jjhich one belongs. The rules regarding 
the catting up and cooking of food are as rigid as 
those regulatmg that food of which the individual 
may lawfully partake. Howitt says of these food- 
rules and other similar customs that they give ns 
an entirely difierent impression of the aboriginal 
character from that usually held. Adherence to 
the rules of custom was a matter on which they 
were most conscientious. If forbidden food were 
eaten, even by chance, the offender has been known 
to pine away and shortly die. Contact with the 
whites has broken doivn much of this primitive 
tribal morality. 

•The oft-repeated description of the blaokfellow eating the 
white man's beef or mutton and throwing a bone to his wife 


1 Names of authors throughout this art. stand for works 
mentioned in the literature. 
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who Bits behind him, in fear of n blow from his club, is partly 
the new order of things resulting from our civilisation breaking 
down the old rules ’ (Howitt, p. 777). 

Under the influence of the food-rules, a certain 
generosity of character •was fostered, and unques- 
tionably it was present in the blacks to a marked 
degree. They were^ accustomed to share their 
food and possessions, as far as they bad any, with 
their fellows. 

‘ It may be, of course, objected to this that in so doing he is 
only following an old-established custom, the breaking of which 
would expose him to harsh treatment and to being looked upon 
ns a churlish fellow. It will, however, hardly be denied that, as 
this custom expresses the idea that in this particular matter 
every one is supposed to act in a kindly way towards certain 
individuals, the very existence of such a custom . . . shows 
that the native is alive to the fact that an action which boneflla 
some one else is worthy of being performed ’ (Spencer-Qillen*, 
p. 48). 

The apparent absence of any excessive mani- 
festations of appreciation or gratitude in the black- 
fellow has been interpreted by some adversely ; but 
giving, as far as the natives were concerned, was 
such a fixed habit that gratitude did not seem to 
be expected. It does not necessarily follow that 
they could not feel gratitude because they did not 
show any sign of it to the white man when he 
bestowed upon them some paltry presents ; for, as 
Spencer-Gillen point out, they might not feel that 
they had reason to be grateful to one who had 
encroached upon their water and game and yet did 
not concede to them a like hunting of his own 
cattle. 

Although, as a rule, perfectly nude, the natives 
are said to have been modest before contact with 
the whites (Lumholtz, p. 345). Of the North 
Australians we are told that the women were never 
indecent in gesture, their attitude being rather one 
of unconsciousness (Creed, p. 94), The low regard 
for chastity, reported by some observers (e.g. Mac- 
kenzie, p. 131), may, in part, be explained by the 
failure of the outsider to understand the peculiar 
marriage customs, on account of Avhich the relation 
of the sexes is to be judged by difierent criteria 
from our own. 

Spencer-Oillen, the most recent and the most scientiflo of all 
who have studied this race, say of the Central tribes that 
chastity is a term to be applied to the relation of one group to 
another rather than to the relation of individuals. Thus, men 
of one group have more or less free access to all the women of a 
certain other group. Within the rules prescribed by custom, 
breach of marital relations was severely punished. No one 
would think of having sexual relations with one in a class for- 
bidden to himself or to those of his own class. It would thus 
appear that, within the bounds of their own customs, they were 
extremely upright. When, under certain conditions, chiefly 
ceremonial, wives were loaned, it was always to those belonging 
to the group within which the woman might lawfully marry (see 
also Cameron, JAl xiv. 353). Among the natives of North 
Central Queensland a competent observer (Roth, p. 184) holds 
that there was no evidence of the practice of masturbation or of 
prostitution. The camp as a body punished incest and pro- 
miscuity. Howitt, writing of the natives of S.E. Australia, says 
that the complicated marriage restrictions expressed in a very 
definite way their sense of proper tribal morality. Here also 
looseness of sexual relations was punished, although at certain 
times it was proper to exchange wives, and at other times there 
was unrestricted licence among those who were permitted to 
marry. 

Or the treatment of ■wives and children there are 
conflicting reports, the more recent investigators 
holding tliat there was less cmelty than was at 
first represented. There was, however, doubtless 
much difference in this respect in different tribes. 
One early observer (Earp, p. 127) affirms that wives 
were always secured by force, the girl being seized 
from ambush, beaten until senseless, and thus 
carried off by her ‘lover.’ Others, in like manner, 
emphasize the brutality of obtaining wives (Angas, 
p. 225), and Lumholtz says that stealing was and 
IS the most common method. The researches of 
Spencer-Gillen do not confirm these statements as 
far as the natives of Central Australia are con- 
cerned ; Roth refers to the commonness of the 

1 As many of the accounts refer to tribes, or at least to 
customs, which are practically extinct, it seems best to use the 
past tense consistently throughout. 


practice of stealing wives and eloping, among the 
North Central Queensland natives. According to 
Spencer-Gillen, wives may have been so secured 
but such was assuredly not the customary method 
in Central Australia at least. They know of no 
instances of girls being beaten and dragged away 
by suitors. It is probable that cases of exceptional 
cruelty more easily came to the notice of the first 
travellers, and they inferred that these were charao- 
teristic. The last named authors affirm that the 
method of securing wives among these tribes was 
definitely fixed by tribal usage, and involved no 
cruel practices wliatsoever. Howitt, the authority 
on the South-Eastern tribes, says that cruelty was 
often practised upon elopers ; but this is manifestly 
because they had themselves been guilty of a Wach 
of tribal morality. Looseness of sexual relations 
among these tribes originally met always with 
severe punishment. 

As to treatment of wives among the Central 
tribes (Spencer -Gillen^, p. 60), there were un- 
doubtedly cases of cruelty, but they were the 
exception rather than the rule. The savage hus- 
band had a hasty temper, and in a passion might 
act harshly, while at other times he might be quite 
considerate of his ^vife. Among the aborigines of 
the Darling River, New South Wales, quarrels 
between husband and wife were said to be quite 
rare (Bonney, JAI xiii. 129) ; Brough Smyth says 
that love is not rare in Australian families ; while 


another observer (Palmer, JAIxiii. 281) asserts that 
the life of the ■women is hard, and that they are 
much abused by their husbands. Daivson, who 
wrote expressly to show that the Australian blacks 
had been misrepresented, maintained that in Vic- 
toria, at least, there was po want of affection 
between members of a family (p. 37) » Lumholtz 
(p. 161 ff.) holds that the Queensland husband felt 
little responsibility for his family, and that he was 
really selfish and bunted only for sport, often cpn- 
suming the game as caught, and bringing nothing 
home. The same author refers to one case of a 
wife being terribly beaten because she refused, one 
cold night, to go out and get fuel for her husband. 
Over against this testimony, we have thw ot 
Spencer-Gillen, referred to above, that the husband 
was ordinarily by no means cruel. In hard seasons 
men and ivomen suffer alike. A woman suspected 
of breach of marital relations was,_ indeed, treated 
with revolting severity. It is pointed out, hoi^ 
ever, that many things which to us seem harsn 
were by no means so in Australian eyes, and tna 
the savage woman recovers easily from ■wouu 
that to a civilized woman ivould entail the 
suffering. Treatment which we should natur. y 
think cruel was to them merely rough and in con- 
formity with the rest of their life. Howitt (p. 7 ) 
says that among the Kumai tribe family 
were shared by husband and wife, each * 

an allotted part towards the support of the ' 
The man’s duty was to fight and hunt, the n 
to build the home, catch the fish and coo > 
gather vegetable foods, and make baskets, o > 

With reference to children, much 
usually sbo^vn, and this in spite of 
abortion and infanticide were practise , 
localities (e.g. in N. W. Central Queensland [Kot^P- 
183], and among the South-Eastern tnh [ ^ 
p. 748 fl‘.]). In this connexion Howitt says . 

‘. . . they [the Minin? tribe] are very frad otteeir^ 

and very indulgent to those they keep, rarely 

la all the toed she had te oer i-u 


oing hungry herself.’ • f d ol 

Infanticide was by no means so of 

o indicative of cruelty of Mackenzie, 

larental affection, as is implmd by J>iao 
mting in the year 1852 (see Ten Years m 
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tralia, p. 130). Among the North Central tribes 
(Speneer-Gillen'', p. 608) infanticide was practised, 
but only rarely except immediately after birth, 
and then only when the mother thought she was 
unable to care for the babe. The killing of the 
new-born child was thus an effort at kindness ; it 
was certainly devoid of cruelty in the eyes of the 
perpetrators, since they believed that the spirit 
part went back to the spot whence it came, and 
was subsequently bom again to the same woman. 
Twins were killed as unnatural — a practice to be 
explained in part by the natives’ dread of every- 
thmg uncommon or rare. On infrequent occasions 
a young child was killed, that an older but weaker 
child might eat it, and thus get its strength. 
Howitt mentions the same practice among the 
South-Eastern natives (p. 749). He also says that 
in some places infants were eaten in especially 
hard summers. Sometimes, also, after the family 
amounted to three or four, all additional children 
were killed, because they would make more work 
than the women could manage. Among the 
Kumai, infanticide unquestionably arose through 
the difficulty of carrying a baby when there were 
other young children, some of whom might be 
unable to walk. Under these circumstances, new- 
born infants were simply left behind when the 
family were on the march, it not being regarded 
as killing to dispose of them in this way (Howitt, 

p. 760). 

Palmer, writing of the natives of Queensland, says that the 
killing: of a new-horn child was lightly regarded, hut not com. 
mon. On the Lower Flinders River the fondness of the natives 
for their children was noted (Palmer, loc. cit, p. 280). Accord- 
ing to Speneer-Qillen*, p. 60 f., children were, with rare excep- 
tions, kindly and considerately treated, the men and women 
alike sharing the care of them on the march, and seeing that 
they got their proper share of food. Howitt mentions the case 
of a mother watching a sick child, refusing all food, and being 
Inconsolable when it died (p. 760). One woman carried about a 
deformed child on her back for nineteen years (Fraser ; see 
Henderson, p. 121). Natural aSectionwas certainly keen, and 
much grief was manifested over the loss of children. 

In the aborigines’ treatment of the old and in- 
firm most observers depict them in quite a favour- 
able light. Dawson, it is true, reports that the 
natives of Victoria killed them, but this is cer- 
tainly not a widely prevalent custom. Lumholtz 
(p. 183) says that tlie Queenslanders were very 
considerate of all who were sick, old, or infirm, 
not killing them, as did some savage peoples (cf. 
Bonney, p. 135). In northern parts of Australia 
there were many blind, and they were always well 
cared for by the tribe, being often the best fed and 
nourished (Cjeed, p. 94). In the Central tribes 
the old and infirm were never allowed to starve. 
Each able-bodied adult was assigned certain of 
the older people to be provided with food, and 
the duty was in every case fulfilled cheerfully and 
ungrudgingly (Spencer-Gillen*', p. 32). In some 
tribes the old and the sick were carried about on 
stretchers. 

In the Dalebura tribe, a woman, a cripple from birth, was 
carried about by the tribes-people in turn, until her death at 
the age of "ixty-eix. On one occasion they rushed into a stream 
to save from drowning an old woman, whose death would have 
been a relief even to herself (Howitt, p. 760). Fraser emphasises 
the respect in which old age is held by the aborigines of New 
South Wales, and the fact that they never desert the sick (see 
also Brough Smyth). 

Cannibalism among the Australian blacks was 
by no means a promiscuous and regular practice, 
as was at first supposed. Lumholtz (p. 101), it is 
true, says that among those observed by him human 
flesh was regarded as a great delicacy (see also 
Bicknell, p. 104, who holds that it is quite com- 
mon). Palmer, also, writing of Queensland, asserts 
that cannibalism was practised to a certain extent, 
the victims being those killed in fights, and often 
chfldren who had died. An early writer reports 
that in South Australia bodies of deceased friends 
were eaten as a token of regard (Angas, p. 225), or 


as either a sign of regard or in ceremonial (Fraser, 

p. 66). 

Spencer-Gillen found difficulty in gathering evidence of canni- 
balism being practised among the Central tribea. They were 
often told by one tribe that it was cuatomary among others who 
lived farther on, and the latter in turn said the same thing of 
those beyond themselves. Spencer-Gillen think, in general, 
that human flesh was eaten os a matter of ceremony or at least 
for other than mere food reasons. They found much more evi- 
dence of it among the Northern tribes. Howitt says that the 
Dieri tribe practised cannibalism as a part of their burial core- 
monies, and that it was a sign of sorrow for the dead. Other 
tribes ate only enemies slain on their raids ; the Kumai, for 
instance, would not eat one of their own tribe. Among still 
other tribes, if a man were killed at initiation ceremonies, he 
was eaten, ns was also any one killed in one of the ceremonial 
fights ; while others did not eat their enemies. 

Howitt is positive that there is no such thing 
among any of the tribes hitherto observed as pro- 
pitiatory human sacrifice ; and he denies emphatic- 
ally the statement, made current by some, that 
sometimes a fat gin (woman) was killed to appease 
their craving for flesh when they chanced to have 
been long upon a vegetable diet. He also says 
that at tlie tribal meetings of the Bunya, men, 
women, and children, killed in fights or by acci- 
dent, were eaten, but that there is no evidence 
that women and children were killed for canni- 
balistic purposes. 

The morality of the Australian native was, in a 
word, the morality of tribal custom, and, if fidelity 
to duties so imposed may be taken as a criterion, 
it was of no low order. Recent investigators unite 
in testifying that the blackfellow, especially be- 
fore contact with Europeans, was most scrupulous 
in his obedience to the sacred duties imposed upon 
him by tribal usage. 

Of the Queensland natives Roth declares (p. 139 ft.) that the 
life of the tribe as a whole seemed to be well regulated. Custom, 
with the old men as its exponents, was the only law. Where 
there were few old men, each individual, within limits, could 
do as he pleased. Howitt(p. 776) writes of the tribes studied 
by him that custom regulated the placing of huts in the camp, 
and even the proper position of individuals within the huts. In 
the Kaiabara tribe, single men and women lived on opposite 
sides of the camp. The old women kept an ever-watchful eye 
upon the young people to prevent improprieties. In another 
tribe the women were not allowed to come to the camp by the 
same path as the men, a riolation of the rule being punishable 
I by death. 

The law of custom thus controlled almost every 
phase of the life of the individual, including 
many personal matters as well as conduct to- 
wards others ; the intercourse of the sexes is or 
was most definitely limited and regulated ; the 
women who were eligible to each man in marriage 
were also rigidly determined by custom, as well 
as the proprieties of conduct towards the wife’s 
family. Reference has already been made to the 
severe restrictions entailed by the initiation and 
other ceremonies, and also to the minute regula- 
tions regarding the choice of food. In all cases 
these customs were enforced by severe penalties. 
In some tribes the local group or camp united to 
punish any member who was guilty of overstepping 
the bounds, or of complicity in more serious crimes, 
such as incest and murder, or the promiscuous use 
of fighting implements within the camp. Most 
customs were, however, probably obeyed from 
habit, the native being educated from infancy in 
the belief that infraction of custom would pro- 
duce many evils, such as premature gresmess, pesti- 
lences, and even cosmic catastrophes. In fact, 
among the tribes observed by Howitt, authority 
was generally impersonal, though not always, for 
the headmen were often men of great personal 
ability, and were greatly feared and respected by 
the rest of the tribe or group (Howitt, pp. 295- 
300). 

Questions of right and wrong for the Australians 
seem to have centred chiefly m food restrictions, 
secrets relating to the tribal ceremonies, the sacred 
objects, and wives. Moral precepts probably ori- 
ginated in association with the purely selfish idea 
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of the older men, whereby they sought to keep all 
the best things for themselves (Spencer-Gillena, 
p. 48). In this way at least may be explained 
many of the regulations regarding ■what the 
younger men might eat. So also as to marriage, 
for, apart from restrictions as to totem and tiie 
class into which a man might marry, all the 

J munger women were reserved by the old men, the 
ess desirable ones alone being available to the 
young men. But, granting the selfish character 
of many of the rules, there was still a certain 
amount of morality which transcended anything 
of this sort. 

‘ The old men, in their leisure time, instructed the younger 
ones in the laws of the tribe, impressing on them modesty of 
behaviour and propriety of conduct . . . and pointing out to 
them the heinousness of incest’ (Howitt, p. 300). 

The rigid duties of manhood centred especially 
in the ceremonies of the tribe. The obligations 
which these involved were regarded as extremely 
sacred and inviolable. 

‘As he ftho youth] groivs older ho takes an increasing share 
in these [ceremonies], until finally this side of his life occupies 
by far the greater part of his thoughts ’ (Spenccr-Gillenb, p. 33). 

He must continually show strength of character, 
ability to endure hardship, to keep secrets, and, in 
general, to break away from the frivolity of 3 'outh 
and all that savoured of femininity, Tliere were, 
among the Central tribes, certain sacred things 
Avhich were only gradually revealed by the older 
men, and, if a young man sliowed little self- 
restraint and was given to foolish chattering, it 
might be many years before he learned all that 
■was in store for him. 

It is interesting to see that under the traditional 
regime the Australian natives lived a harmonious 
and certainly far from unhappy life. Fraser says 
they were a merry race (p. 43), Howitt, who Avas 
instrumental in gathering together the Kumai 
tribe for the revival of their initiation ceremonies 
some years ago, reports that the people lived for a 
Aveek m the manner of their old lives, and that the 
time passed Avitbout a single quarrel or dispute 
(p. 777), In their Avild state the Dalebura tribe 
were noted to have lived most peaceably : e.g., a 
camp of three hundred is knoAvn to have continued 
for ^ree months Avithout a quarrel. Their method 
of settling disputes was usually by means of a light 
betAveen the parties Avho Avere at odds. When 
blood Avas draAvn, the fighting ceased, and all Avere 
henceforth good friends (DaAVson, p. 76). They 
Avere generous in fighting, taking no imfair ad- 
vantage. They loved ease and Avere not quarrel- 
some, but Avere, nevertheless, ready to fight 
(Brough Smyth, i. 30), Mortal Avounds in such 
conflicts Avere rare (Lumholtz, p. 127). According 
to Spencer-Gillen’’ also, among the Central tribes, 
Avhenever compensation in any form had been 
made by an oftending party, the matter AA'as sup- 
posed to be ended and no ill feelings Avere cherished 
(P- 31). 

In some tribes, theft Avas regarded as the greatest 
crime next to the murder of a felloAV -tribesman ; 
but, as there Avas so little private pro^rty, crimes 
arising from this source Avere rare. The stealing 
of Avomen is said to have been the most common 
cause of inter-tribal trouble (Lumholtz, p. 126 ; 
Spencer-Gillen^, p. 32). There Avere no fights for 
superiority, no suppression of one tribe by another. 
Within the tribe there Avas, in large measure, ab- 
solute equality. There Avere no rich or poor, age 
being the only quality that gave pre-eminence 
(Semon, p. 225), The inter-tribal fights Avere cer- 
tainly not so serious as some have represented. 
That they Avere constantly attacking and trying 
to exterminate one another is not confirmea by 
those who have knoAvn them best. Their fights 
were probably half ceremonial, or of a sportive char- 
acter, and were usuallj' stopped when blood floAA'ed ' 


freely. They undoubtedly did fear strauf^eis and 
a man from a strange tnbe, unless accredited as 
a sacred messenger, would be speared at once 
(Spencer-Gillen”, p. 31). On the other hand, dele- 
gations from distant tribes Avere received and treated 
Avith the utmost kindness, if they came in the recog- 
nized Avay, They Avere even permitted to take a 
prominent part in the ceremonies of their hosts. 
The relations subsisting betAveen members of the 
same tribe or group Avere, according to Spencer- 
Gillen, marked by consideration and kindness. 
There Avere occasional acts of cruelty, but most 
of them can be attributed to something else than 
a harshness of character. Thus, much cruelty re- 
sulted from their belief in magic (Spencer-GUlen*, 
p. 50, ” pp. 31-33). The revolting ceremonies prac- 
tised at initiation Avere all matters of ancient tribal 
custom, and hence cast little light upon the real 
disposition of the native. 

All things considered, we are obliged to say that 
the life of tlie Australian blacks Avas moral in a 
high degree, when judged by their oaati social 
standards ; and not even according to our stan- 
dards are they to be regarded as altogether Avant- 
ing in the higher attributes of character, Dawson 
holds that, apart from their Ioav regard for human 
life, they compared favourably Avitli Europeans on 
all points of morality. HoAvitt (p. 639) says of the 
South-Eastern tribes : 

‘ All those who have had to do 'with the native race in ita 
primitive state will agree with me that there are men in the 
tribes who have tried to live up to the standard ol tribal 
morality, and who were faithful friends and true to their word; 
in fact, men for whom, although savages, one must feel a kmaljr 
respect. Such men are not to be found in the later generation. 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Babylonian).- 

l. The predominating infiuMce of • , 

The civiuzation of BaWlonia Avas d , 

througliout by religion. Every aspect oJ 

and civic life and every phase of hum - 

course Avere governed by a religious cone p 
the universe. Tlie question as to the „ , 
betAveen morality and religion Mother 

no question at all ; for niorality, like 
manifestation of mental life, Avas a part ^ 

The commotions produced by pohrical 
Avere ahvays of brief duration. In 
Babylonia Ave meet again and again '' peoples 

historical phenomenon : the reJi. 

receive the intellectual, and Babvlonian 

gious and ethical, impress of Sumer - J 

In contemplating the 

of theuniverseAvhich prevailed am g 

loniaus, Ave are amazed at its snblim J- g2je.sfc 
before us as a complete ^ fonn is the 

documents, Avhich, Avhile their upon 

Avork of Semitic Babylonians, yet throw light 

Sumerian times. It is true that to a large exre 
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they arc purely theoretical. We are un.able to 
say ivhcther the elevated morality presupposed by 
the injunctions of the priests was ever actually 
practised bj' any class of the people. The writers 
of tlie t<ablets idealize their heroes. As the august 
prologue and epilogue of the Code of Hammurabi 
give expression to religious and ethical ideas 
which find not the slightest echo in the actual 
legal provisions of the code, we may venture 
to assume that even in an earlier age there ex- 
isted a similar discrepancy between theory and 
practice. Still, the theory is there ; and it domi- 
nates tlie ritual texts even in periods of religious 
decadence. Lofty moral precepts _ in cateclietic 
form are uttered by thy very priest who will 
submit to the sorriest witch and the most paltry 
enchantments. 

2. Morality and the cult of Ea, ‘ the Good, -y- 
Ono of the oldest religious cities known to us is 
Eridu. At no period known to history was Eridu a 
olitical centre ; not only the Code of gammnrabi 
ut even the Sumerian inscriptions speak of it as 
an ancient and venerable city. It was situated ‘ at 
the mouth of the rivers,’ i.e. at the place where 
formerlj’' the Euphrates and the _ Tigris florved 
separately into the sea. Eridu enjoyed the name 
of ‘ the city of the Good ’ (Uni-dug). Tlie ‘ Good ’ 
is Ea, and his temple is ‘ the house of the ocean’s 
depth,’ or ‘the house of wisdom.’ Ea inscribes 
oracles with a ‘sacred calamus’ — probably beneath 
the sacred tree of Eridu which is sometimes re- 
feirod to in the records. His wise counsels he 
imparts, e.ff., to Adapa, ‘the seed of the human 
race,’ upon whom he aesires also to confer wisdom 
and immortality (the bread and the water of life). 
By his wise counsels, accoiding to the Deluge 
narrative, he saves the Babylonian Noah from the 
flood. As the Deluge is taken to be a puni.sh- 
nient of human wickedness, it would seem that the 
good Deity saved the man on account of the latter’s 
acceptable beba'v'iour. 

The overwliehuing niajorit}’ of the texts that 
refer to Ea represent him as tlie god whose worsliip 
consists in the rites of ablution and incantation. 
He heals all manner of disease. Behind disease, 
however, stands the fact of sin. Althougli sin 
appears in tlie ritual texts as ceremonial trans- 
gression, ns a conscious or unconscious revolt 
against ceremonial laws, yet behind this there 
must certainly bo the idea of sin in a deeper sense 
— as rebellion against the Deit}'. The motive 
which prompts men to resort to the ritual wor- 
ship of Ea is the desire to be cleansed from their , 
sins. 

_ 3. Morality and the worship of Sama§. — Be- 
sides Ey, the Good, the other Deity with whom 
moral ideas are specially connected is Babbar 
Snmas, the god wiio manifests himself in the 
orb of day, and whoso principal sanctuaries were 
Larsa in S. Babylonia, and Sippar in the northern 

S ortion (cf. A. Jerentias, art. ‘ Scliauiasch,’ in 
tosclicr). Saiiias is tlie god of retributive justice. 
All unrighteousness is brouglit to light by him, 
just ns all darkness melts away when his beams 
illumine tlie world. His temple is called £-D-kud- 
Aofnninin, ‘tlie house of the world’s judge.’ In 
n description of tlie New Year festival (c3'linder 
B. 18)_ Gndca saj's ; ‘ The sun caused rigliteousness 
to_ shine forth ; Babbar caused righteousness to 
shine forth. Babbar trampled unrighteousness 
under foot ; the city shines iUce the sun-god.’ Ur- 
engur, king of Ur, who presided over the worship 
of tlie .sun in that ancient city of the moon, says 
that in conformitj' with the just laws of Babbar 
he had caused rigliteousness to prevail. In the 
ritual texts the attendants of Bablwr are Kettu 
and Mesharu, ‘justice and righteousness’ (cf. Ps 
97’ 89”). Thus moral ideas are here personified 


as Divine, just as in Egypt we find Moat as the 
protectress of righteousness. 

Tlie moral activities of Samns, who rewards the 
righteous judge and punishes the corrupt one, are 
set forth with great fullness in a hymn of some 
two hundred lines, Mhich certainly emanated 
originally from Babylonia, but conies down to us 
in a transcript found in the library of Assur- 
banipal. This hj^mn represents tlie elleets of the 
sun’s activity as a continuous mj’’steiy, by means 
of which all evil powers above and below are 
brought to naught. 

‘At thy riainp the gods of the land assemble ; 

Thy terrible radiance ovem helms the land. 

From all lands together resound as many tongues : 

Thou knowest their designs ; thou behoidost their footsteps, 
Upon thee [look (7)J all men together. 

Thou causest the evil-doer, who . . . not ... to tremble ; 
Out of the depths (’) thou bringest those who perverted 
justice (?). 

OSamai! by the just judgment which thou speakeat [ . . . ], 

Thy name is glorious, [ . . . ] is not changed. 

riiou Blandest beside the traveller whose way is toilsome ; 

To the vojager who fears the flood thou giscst [courage (? )5. 
On paths that were never explored thou [guidest (?)] the 
hunter ; 

He mounts [to heights (’)} rivalling the sun-god ... 
OSamaSI from [thyj net [ . . .J; 

JVom thj* snare [escapes (?)] not . . . 

He who, contrary to his oath [...]; 

To him who does not fear [...], 

Outsprc.sd is tliy wide [net . . . ]. 

Whoso [lilts ills cyes(?)] upon the write of his companion, 

On a day not pre-ordained for him, [ . . . takes him 
away (?)’] ; 

For him is appointed (?) burning, the seed 

If thy weapon reaches him, [there is) no deliverer. 

At his trial [his] father docs not appear ; 

At the judgment of the judge, his brothers— they answer not 
for him ; 

In a brazen trap he is struck do'vn without know Ing it. 

Whoso devises wickedness, his horn thou destroy est. 

Whoso meditates oppression (?), his dwelling is overturned. 
The wicked judge thou causest to see bonds ; 

Whoso takes a bribe, and does not judge rigliteously, on him 
thou inflictest punishment. 

Whoso takes no bribe, but makes intercession for tlie weak, 
WclI-pIeasing is this to gamnS— he inoreaseth liis life. 

An upright judfro, who renders righteous judgment, 

Prepares for himself (?) a palace; a prince’s house Is his 
abode. 

Whoso gives money for excessive interest (?), what does he in- 
crease ? 

He overreaches (?) lilmself for gain, empties his own purse. 
tVhoso gives money for just interest (?), who takes a shekel 
lor [ . . . ), 

Well-pleasing is this to gamai — he increaseth his own life. 
Whoso keeps the balance O f ■ • • 

Wlioso then changes the weights . . . [he] lowers . . ., 

He overreaclies (’) himself for gain, empties [his purse]. 

Of the honest man vvho keeps the balance, many are 
All possible things, much ...[...]. 

Uc who keeps the measure, vvho practises ...[...], 

I . . , ] in the meadow, vvho lets too much be paid, 

[...], the curse of the people shall seize liini. 
nVhoso ... J his ( ... J, demands a tax, 

[ . . . ] shall not possess his inheritance. 

In the [ ... j his brotliers, they shall not be surety. 

Tlief. . .] who gives corn for t . . . ), who furthers thegood — 
Weil-pleasing is this to Samas— increaseth his life ; 

He enlarges his family, obtains possession of riches ; 

As wateni of the deep, inexhaustible, so shall his seed bo 
inexlhaiistible]. 

He who charges (?) an unwise man to give good succour, 

He who oppresses (?) his interiors ( ), he is noted vlovvn (?) 
with the pen. 

Those who work evil, tlieir seed has not continuance ; 

Whose mouth, full of Ijing, avails not before thee. 

Thou buruest their utterance, rendest it asunder, yea, 
thou . . , 

Thou h Barest the down-trodden, os thou movest over them; 

thou disooverest their right ; 

Each one, every one, is entrusted into thy hand. 

Thou rulest over their judgments; what is bound, thou dost 
loose. 

Thou hearest, O gamak, prayer, supplication, and homage. 
Submission, kneeling, whispered prayer, and prostration. 
Prom his deepest breast the needy erieth unto thee. 

The feeble, the w eak, the afllicled, the poor — 

With a lament (?), a petition, he ever appeals to thee, 

He whose family is tar away, whose citv is a great way oil. 
The shepherd, with the fruits of the field, appeals to thee. 
The [...].., (7) in rebellion, the shepherd among the 
enemy, 

O Samas, appeals to thee, as he walks on a way of terror 
The travelling raercnant, the trader vvho carries the bag, 
(...) appeals to thee ; the fisher of the deep, 
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The hunter, the slaughterer, the keeper (?) of cattle, 

The fowler in the ... of the reed fence, appeals to thee. 

The house-breaker, the thief — though an enemy of SamaS — 
The vagrant upon the way of the desert, appeals to thee. 

The wandering dead one, the fleeting shadow, 

O SamaS, appealed to thee ( . . . )■ 

Thou hast nos rejected those who appealed [to thee . . . ) ; 
Those who thus kneel, for them thou, loosing (them from 
evil), restorest their purity. 

Those who thus render homage, their homage dost thou 
receive. 

But they fear thee ; they reverence thy name ; 

Before thy greatness men continually bow down.’ 

4 . The positive character of Bab. morality. — 
The Bab. conception of the universe was per- 
meated by the assumption that morality rests 
upon the commandments of Deity, and hence, 
should the excavations some day bring to light a 
Bab. narrative of the Fall, it would be no matter 
for surprise. According to Bab. ideas, not only 
wisdom, but also purity and happiness, existed 
at the beginning of things. The mythological 
Creation-story of the Babylonians closes with a 
significant passage telling how Marduk, the victor 
over Tiamat, brings the laws of Ea to men, and 
how they are to be disseminated amongst men like 
a revelation of doctrine ; 

‘ Bet them be held fast, and let the " First " teach them ; 

Let the wise man and the learned meditate upon them 
together. 

The father shall hand them down ; let him instruct his son 
therein. 

Let him open the ears of the herdsman and the keeper (7), 
That he may rejoice in Atarduk, the lord of the gods ; 

That his land may prosper, and that it may go well with him. 
Steadfast is his (Marduk's) word ; his decree is not changed ; 
The word of his mouth is not altered by any (other) god. 

If he frowns, he turns not again his neck (to grace) ; 

If he is angry, if he Is enraged, no god sets himself against 
him — 

The magnanimous, the sagacious . . . 

Against evil and sin . . .* 

(Other five lines mutilated.) 

The existence of tablets inscribed with Divine 
commandments is presupposed by the text K 7897, 
which survives in three distinct transcripts (Cuneu 
form Texts, xiii. 29 f. ; cf. Macmillan, Beitrage zur 
Assyriologie, v. 5, no. 2 (Leipz. 1903) ; for tablet 5 , 
cf. A, Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Ancient 
East, Eng. tr. 1910, i. 222 f.) — 

‘ Slander not, but speak kindness ; 

Speak not evil, but show good will ; 

Whoso slander? and speaks evil— 

Unto him will SamaS requite it by . , . his head. 

Open not wide thy mouth, guard thy lips ; 

If thou art provoked, speak not at once ; 

It thou speakest hastily, thou shalt afterwards have to atone 
therefor ; 

Soothe (rather) thy spirit with silence. 

Offer daily unto thy god 

Sacrifice, prayer, the incense most meet (for the Deity); 
Before thy god shalt thou have a heart of purity (?). 

It is that which is due to the deity ’ (for continuation, bbbJERB 
iii. r47«f.). 

5 . The identity of moral and ceremonial law. — 
The relation between men and the Deity is deter- 
mined by their qualities. It is only the wise man 
who is acceptable to the gods. Keligion is essenti- 
ally knowledge, and accordingly the intellectual 
interest enters largely into piety. The ideal first 
man is the ‘ keenly sagacious^ Atrahasis. The will 
of the Deity has to be searched out.' Piety consists 
in a submissive and unflagging performance of the 
ritual. The affiicted king inquires whether his 
sufferings are the consequence or ceremonial derelic- 
tion or of actual evil-doing. Just as, in the con- 
ception of Deity, righteousness and capricious 
wrath are not discriminated, so we find no distinc- 
tion hetrveen real sin and ritual error. Not only 
murder and theft, hut spitting at the holy place, 
is regarded as a possible cause of disease, and 
atonement for transgression is effected by repent- 
Mice and — closely associated therewith — the use of 
incantations. In either aspect the source of the 
disease is sin. For it is necessary that the man 
who offends against the Deity by transgression 
should receive evil, and that the devout man should 


receive good. The perplexities of such a theodicy 
make themselves felt, hut they are not as in 
Israel, brought to a solution. The Divine moral 
law 18 vitiated by the utilitarian principle. The 
idea of love to God remains without any ethical 
development. 

The ritual texts composed with a view to the 
cure of disease enumerate with painful solicitude 
all possible forms of sin, but we can, nevertheless 
trace the ethical ideal that nnd^erlies the formnls 
The incantation tablets of the Surpu series exhibit 
the particular ofiences that come under the head of 


Bin ; 


‘ Has he estranged father and son 7 
Has he estranged mother and daughter? 

Has he estranged mother-in-law and daughter-in-law I 
Has he estranged brother and brother? 

Has he estranged friend and friend? 

Has he failed to set a prisoner free, 

Or not loosed one who was bound 7 
Is it outrage against his superior (7), hatred of his eider 
brother 7 

Has he despised father and mother, insulted his elder sister 
By giving to the younger, and withholding from the elder! 
To Nay has he said Yea? 

To Yea has he said Nay? 

Has he spoken impurity, 

Spoken wickedness. 

Used an unjust balance, 

Taken base money? 

Has he disinherited a legitimate son, installed an illegithnatel 
Has he drawn false boundaries, 

Deranged boundary, march, and precinct? 

Has he intruded upon his neighbour’s house, 

Approached his neighbour’s wife, 

Shed his neighbour’s blood. 

Stolen his neighbour's garment? 

Has he refused to let a man escape his power (7), 

Driven an honest man from his family, 

Broken up a well-oemented clan, 

Eevolted against a chief? . 

Was he honest with his mouth, while false in heart? 

With his mouth was he full of Yea, in his heart full of Nsyl 
Is it because of the injustice that he meditated 
In order to disperse the righteous, to destroy (tbew), 

To wrong, to rob, to cause to be robbed. 

To have dealings with evil? 

Is his mouth unclean? 

Are his lips froward? 

Has he taught impurity, instilled unseemly things? 

Has he concerned himself with sorcery and witcncralt 1 


Has he promised with heart and mouthj but not kept faith , 
Dishonoured the name of his god by (withholding) a gi>"i 
Dedicated something, but kept it hack, 

Given something (flesh for sacrifice) . .. but eaten it? 

By whatsoever thing he is bewitched — ^let it be rerealed 

(Be it revealed) whether he has eaten anything that madean 
abomination for his city ; 

Whether be has spread a calumny through his city , 
Whether he has brought his citv into evil repute , 

Whether he has gone to meet an outlaw; 

Whether he has had intercourse with an outlaw , 
(Slept in his bed, sat in his chair, drunk out of his cup;. 

On the third tablet of 6nrpu it is assumed that 
t person may have been bewitched , 

‘ Because he has helped some one to justice by nriDeiy, 
Uprooted plants in the field. 

Cut cane in the thicket. 


(Because) for a day he was entreated for a conduit, and re- 

For“rday he was entreated lor a cistern, 

(Because) ho obstructed his neighbour’s 5”?,””-.iained thei? 
Instead of agreeing with bis adversaries, be r 
enemy ; , 

Polluted a river, or spat in a nver. lawsof 

These questions involve foncep- 

notality, such as are essential to the \ , jj[a 

ion of at organized State. Thwiarirgi 
nd property are protected. that, if 

f tile Code"^ of ifammurahi it « enacted ^ 

ne who has come to ^ J ^ Jter of the 

imself to covet a jiossession of tim m 

ouse, and appropriates the Pf perty of the m 

f the house: ^e shall he cast 

ol. v, p. 600), Theft is a cMital offence. 

) held in high honour, cases are 

peaking are severely punished. L g .. _jj(; jj 

ecidedly oath. Falsehood in word or thouguu 

ccounted a base thing. 
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6 . The morality of the ‘ Penitential Psalms.’ — 
Further materials for the investigation of ethical 
conceptions aresupplied by the so-called Penitential 
Psalms of the Babylonians. In the Assyr. bilingual 
recensions in ■n-liich these psalms are found, they 
are arranged as ritual texts for healing incantations, 
but in the ancient Bab. period they -were doubtless 
used for specifically reli^ous ends, ^dz. as ‘ threno- 
dies for appeasing the heart ’ (of the Deity). That 
they are, uke the ritual texts themselves, of very 
remote age may be inferred from the fact that in the 
one group as in the other explanatory notes have 
been added to the difficult passages. In these 
psalms the sufferer is the king himself, who, as the 
incarnation of Deity, is the ideal man. His suffer- 
ings, which are depicted as both physical and mental, 
bear a vicarious character : he suffers for his 
people. 

A fine example of the Penitential Psalms, and 
one which illustrates the points just noted, will be 
found in the art. COMMUNION WITH Deity (Bab.), 
vol. iii. p. 746 f. 

7 . The moral practice of the people. — The ritual 
texts likewise throw light upon the ethics of the 
middle ranks of Bab. society. Here censure is 
passed upon the characteristic sins of landowners 
and the commercial classes : theft and encroach- 
ment upon boundaries, damaging one’s neighbour 
or one’s competitors in connexion with the irriga- 
tion system, perjury and bribery, dishonesty in 
trade. But we likewise find descriptions of a 
higher moral practice. 

From the age of 5®mmurabi, but in a copy 
belonging to the library of Assurbanipal, comes a 
text containing the so-called ‘ family laws.’ That 
these laws are older than the Code of gammurabi 
is shoum not only by their being written in the 
Sumerian language, but by their extreme severity 
and the primitive character of the legal processes 
involved : 

•If a eon eaye to his father, “Thou art not my father,” he 
(the father) shall set the mark upon him, make him a siave, and 
eel] him for money. If a son says to his mother. “Thou art not 
my mother,” one shall set his mark upon him, ieadhim through 
the city, and expel him from the house. It a father says to 
his son, “Thou art not my eon,” he (the son) must abandon 
house and home. If a mother eaye to her son, “ Thou art not 
my eon,” he ehall abandon house and household goods. If a 
married woman renounces her husband and says, “Thou art not 
my husband,” she shail be cost into the river. If a married man 
Bays to his wife, “Thou art not my wife,” he shall pay her half 
a mina of silver. If any one hires a slave, and he (the slave) 
dies, goes amlssing, runs away, is imprisoned, or becomes sick, 
he (the hirer) shall pay for his hire one bar of corn daily.' 

From other texts likewise we learn that the 
relations between parents and children were of a 
patriarchal character. The mother-in-law, accord- 
ing to the ritual tablets, was held in high esteem. 
The wife, too, occupied an honoured position. She 
was_ capable of going to law, and was safeguarded 
against marital caprice. The practice of adoption 
was highly developed. Widows [Cod. Hamm. 
§§ 171,_ 1726) and orphans (ih. § 177) were protected ; 
the kings pride themselves in being called the 

f uardians of the weak. Drunkenness and de- 
auchery, lust and sensuality, seem to have been 
very prevalent among the men. And as the people, 
so gods. The pictures of carousing deities in 
tho Creation epic — of deities who drink till they 
fall under the table — reflect the customs of the 
day. The licentious cult of Tstar, the representa- 
tions of sexual life given in the Gilgames epic 
and in Istar’s descent into the under world, as 
also the fact tliat the place of sexual intercourse 
was the public street, all point to conditions of 
CTOss sensuality. So far as the present writer 
knows, there are no indications of the passion for 
gambling. In Babylonia, dice-playing and similar 
games had not yet lost their original cosmic signi- 
ficance, and were resorted to as devices for con- 
snltuig Fate. 


To the attitude of the Babylonians towards the 
Deity corresponds their attitude towards their 
kings. The two precepts, ‘ Fear God, honour the 
king,’ as found in a tablet of the libraiy' of Assur- 
banipal {Hu tapalah Sarru tana'ad), are really 
identical ; and this reverential attitude extends 
also to the palace, for the palace, the ‘ high gate,’ 
is the counterpart of the celestial abode of the 
gods. 

The kingly ideal accords ivith the conception of 
Deity. A king must be pure, likg. Ani ; kind, 
like Ea ; wise, like Sin ; and just, like Samas. And, 
as the Bab. pantheon grew stiff and mechanical 
under the influence of astrology, which saw the 
sway of the gods in an inexorable Fate, and sur- 
rendered the moral government of the world to a 
rigid destiny, so the idea of kingship degenerated 
into that 01 the Oriental despot, who represents, 
not the Deity, but iron Fate, and who exercises the 
power of life and death with pitiless severity. 

8 . The secular character of Bab. morality, — The 
morality of the Babylonians, like their religion, is 
in its essential aspects directed upon the present 
world. The religion of Nature which originated 
in their idea of the cosmos is but loosely connected 
with the cult of the dead. The realm of the 
dead forms no part of the world at all, but is a 
locality in the lowest of the three divisions of the 
celestial universe. The deified spirits of the dead 
thus live a life apart from earthly things. Our 
available sources show so far but few traces of a 
doctrine of future retribution. But the restriction 
of religion to the present life involves a danger that 
the foundations of morality may be sapped by 
excessive self-indulgence. Thus, in a fragment 
inserted in the Gilgames epic some Bab. eudm- 
monist, who, like the speaker in the Heb. book of 
Qoheleth, had carried the pessimistic and material- 
istic theory of the universe to its logical issues, 
gives expression to his thoughts in the following 
words : 

• Gilgames, why dost thou wander about ? 

The lile that thou seekest, thou shalt not find. 

When the gods created men, 

Upon men did they also impose death. 

And retained life in their own hands. 

Thou, O GilgameS, gratify thy fleeh ; 

Enjoy Ihyeelf by day and night ; 

Make a feast of joy every day ; 

Day and night be wanton and happy. 

Let thy mrmente be unsoiled ; 

Let thy head be clean, and wash thyself with water. 

Look upon the little ones whom thy hand holds ; 

Let thy wife rejoice upon thy bosom.’ 

Litekature. — T here is no literature on the subject beyond 
what has been cited in the article. A. JEKEMIAS. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Buddhist).— 
I. General characteristics. — Starting with an 
eager yearning for emancipation from worldly 
sorrows and pains, the Buddha attained the solution 
of his mental struggles in the enlightenment of the 
Four Noble Truths. The infusion of practical 
needs with theoretical knowledge, on the one hand, 
and the stress laid upon the ascetic life as against 
the worldly, on the other, make up the key-note 
of Buddhist morality. As its religion is inseparably 
connected with its philosophy, its morality is based 
upon its ethical theories, which, again, are the 
outcome of practical demands and training. In 
the close connexion between, or identification of, 
the practical and the theoretical sides, Buddhist 
ethics betrays clearly its inheritance from the 
ordinary Hindu mental disposition, and in its 
ascetic aspects it differs little from the other 
religious Orders of India. But it exhibits a funda- 
mental contrast with Brahmanic morality in not 
adhering to the social institutions and traditions, 
bnt seeking the basis of morality immediately in 
the universal truths, which are_ to be realized in 
every one’s wisdom and attainment. In both 
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religions practical morality is founded on the 
dliarmas, wliich, however, mean with Brahmans 
the Divine ordinances incorporated in the legal 
codes of the nation, while the same word means to 
Buddhists the tnitlis taught by the Buddha and to 
^ he realized in every one’s wisdom. In short,-tbe 
J;.^.^fundamental feature of Buddliist morality consists 
in“i£s autonomic and personal principle, in contrast 
witli the legal and social principle of Brahmanism^! 
This characteristic is, again, a necessa^ry con-*' 
sequence of the starting-point of the religion, viz. 
the significance of the Buddha’s personality. He 
is revered not only as the founder of the religion, 
hut also as the revealer of final truth's and the 
guide of all beings to the same attainment as his 
oum. He is the saviour, the ferryniafi who conducts 
men to the otlier shore of perfection, which may 
be attained by all who follow his instructions in 
accordance with truth. His person is the pivot on 
which all Buddhist thouglit turns, and the ideal at 
which every believer should aim. In him personal 
perfection is united Avith universal truths.* He is 
the light of the world (or the e 3 ’e, lolca-chahhhu ) ; 
but every one should discover the same light in 
himself (a«a-rfipa), the Master being the rei'ealer 
of the light and not an intruder from tlie outside. 
One takes refuge in the Buddha, in order to take 
refuge in himself (atta~sarana), as the Master has 
done. This autonomic principle and personal basis 
of Buddhist morality was, indeed, a new departure 
in the history of Indian religion, and laid the 
foundation for the universal religion of Buddhism. 

The prominence of personality is associated inth 
esteem for individual liberty, or at least for the 
spirit of toleration and liberalism. The Master 
gave many precepts, both in the theoretical and in 
the practical domain, though they are not expected 
to be followed in the letter but only in the spirit. 
This comes out very clearly, for example, in the 
last sermon of the Buddha on the eve of his 
entrance to the Great Decease, when he urged that 
his disciples should leave off minor precepts and be 
themselves their own light. The value of this 
admonition can never be over-estimated, when M'e 
note how the tradition is preserved even among 
the Theravadins, the advocates of traditions and 
precedents, as well as among the liberal Jlahaj'fin- 
ists. This libera] spirit stands, again, in close 
connexion with the esteem shoum for the Middle 
Path, which formed, indeed, the introduction of 
the Buddha’s first sermon at Benares, and remained 
the leading spirit of Buddhism through the various 
forms and tendencies manifested in the history of 
the religion. This liberal spirit is what distinguishes 
Buddhism from other ascetic Orders, especially 
from the Jains ; and this is the reason why, rvhile 
Jainism remained to the last a formal asceticism. 
Buddhism was able to achieve its development in 
almost inexhaustible forms adapted to the needs 
of the times and peoples. 

The Buddhists, as has been hinted above, never 
distinguished sharply between ethical theories and 
moral practice, but the practice is regarded as in- 
complete without the theoretical foundation and 
the basis of mental training, and vice versa. Thus 
the whole discipline {sikkha) is divided into the 
three branches, which are to be assisted and 
accelerated mutuallj’^ : morality (Bla), mental 
training (samadki or chitta), and wisdom (pafiiid).^ 
The kernel of the discipline, and especially of 
morality, is expressed in a very concise rdsumd of 
the whole teaching of Buddhism, which runs : 

1 Itiv. 92: 'One who sees me sees the truth,’ etc. ; I>lg. 27, 
Agganna : ‘This is the appellation of the Tathagata, his body is 
of truth (dhamma-kdi/a)—he is made up of truth (dhamma- 
bhutaV etc. The present writer cannot at ail agree with 
Oldenberg’s view as to the position of the Buddha in his religion 
{Buddha*, Stuttort, 1903, p. 372f.). 

2 Dxgha, 4 {PTS ed. i. 124), Afiq. 8. 81-90 (ib. i. 229-239), etc. 


•Not to commit any rin, to do good. 

The first half of the verse is the kernel of every 
system of morality, which is here, in the latter 
half, assisted by mental purification and consum- 
mated by the belief in the teaching of all the 
Buddhas, the belief which shall finally realize the 
communion of the enlightened. A similar relation 
between morality and the other attainment of 
Buddhist perfection {a-sekkha) is shomi in the 
group of the five branches {khandha), viz. morality 
contemplation (samadhi), wisdom {panm), 
deliverance {vimutii), and insight into the know- 
ledge of deliverance {vimtiUmnana - dassana)? 
Herein is shoivn again the inseparable connexion 
of morality with wisdom ana supernatural or 
mystic attainments. Thus we see fliat Buddhist 
morality, both in its discipline and in its perfection, 
forms a part of the religious ideal of complete 
enliglitenment, and it loses its value and si^- 
iicance apart from these perfections. But morality 
is not merely a means to perfection, as is the case 
with most mystical systems; it is an integral part 
of the perfection, and hence one of the epithets of 
Buddha — ‘abounding in wisdom and goodness.’ 
Mere knowledge or a solitary immersion in mystic 
contemplation, without practical moral actions, is 
not perfection, and in the same way morality 
without insight into the depth of truth is baseless. 
Morality is an integral part of religion, and so 
ethics should never be a mere system of theoretical 
discussions or speculations on ethical problems ; it 
must be associated with enlightenment in meta- 
physical truths and their realization in one’s own 
life. Thus the moral and intellectual perfection 
of a personality, in spite of the doctrine of the 
non-ego, is the highest aim of Buddhist morality. 

'Viewing in this way the system and aim of 
Buddhist morality, we may divide^ its exposition 
naturally into four parts : (1) basis and aim, or 
metaphysics of the good ; (2) virtue and 
conduct, or practical ethics ; (3) efficacy of morality, 
the ecclesiastical side of ethics; and (4) 
training and spiritual attainments. The first or 
these answers topannaol the above_ given division 
of the discipline, the second and third to sUa, ana 
the fourth to samadhi. 

The sources from which we have to the 

(or, one might say, primitive) forms of Buddhism ®re ino 
us through the Pali Canons. These, as is 
traditions of the orthodox Theravadins, who in 
deaden the spirit by the letter and P"-en«n 2 ntly s^lut 
in their trend of mind. Hence it is a>\'te natural th«, ^ 
with the kindred schools, they ore calM the 
followers of the Little Vehicle or the Abandoned Wa). . 
other hand, the developments or amplifications whem y j 

and consequent or not, are represented b? th® so^um 
M ahayanists, whose traditions are banded down to up 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts and still more m Chinese tran^tio^ 
Here we ore not to enter into discuKions of the perge« 
questions as to the origin of this them as* 

relations between these two aspects ; but, ^ imDortaiit 

whole, we might say that the latter sometimes 

consequences from the fundamental ideas, thong {g 

they mn to e-xtremes. Thus "’e bud it desirable, >n 
discover the kernel and vital spirit of the Bud s thrown 
to interpret the letter of the Bah books by to g 
upon them by the spirit of the Mahayaiia. ^ j° „,ized, the 
ore never to be confused or ^beir differences in view 

close relations existing between them ®bould Misleading 
more than has been usual. -Abandoning toe ra 
nomenclature of the Lesser and the Greater^ details 

ing these points in view, we shall fondamental 

under each bead, and endeavour to state 
features and to see their conse quences. 

1 Bhammapada, verse 183. v. 162), et®: 

ssa,hy. 33. 3, 4 (PTS ed i. ?»*•>! d be ran^ 
ere dcasana means more than insight, and y 

3 TW^^reniark may. for instonoe, be be^notlced 

Tathagata or of a Bodh!sattva_(9.®.)- ij,e introductory 

e, for instance, the close connexions be^ e jpj.|j the 

irt of the Saddharmapup^anka and^toe chapter of 

urth part of the ArlpuftaraXor between toe mtu 
le same and the JfidaTia^kdtha of the 3a 
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2. Basis and aim ; metaphysics of the ^ood. — 
The fundamental principle of Buddhist ethics and 
moraJitj is expressly stated, in the very opening of 
the Buddha’s first sermon, to consist in the Middle 
Path, which is, again, the way to the realization 
of the ultimate end — the extinction of the pains 
arising from egoism. Here the Middle Path is 
recommended, not merely because it lies in the 
middle between worldly pleasures and ascetic self- 
tortures, but because therein lies the right or 
perfect (samma, Skr. samyaJc) way for realizing 
the ideal in accordance with truth. It is the solid 
(JkTwma) way, in contrast with the crooked (toijnma); 
the holy or noble (ariya), in contrast with the false 
(miccha) or base (anariya) ; and it leads to the 
perfect enlightenment {samhodhigamin, sambodhi- 
ptxrayana)?- Here arises the question as to what 
IS the content of that enlightenment. The answer 
is given mostly in a negative way, in the denial of 
the phenomenal, of human weakness, illusions, and 
passions — in short, in the teaching of non-ego 
(anattd), extinction {nirodiM) of pains, and the 
well-known nibbana (Skr. nirvana). There are 
perplexing questions as to the real meaning of the 
term, and its negative aspect has led not only 
many European scholars, but a section of Buddliist 
thinkers, to a thoroughly negative view.® Not 
entering into these discussions, we shall content 
ourselves with noting that Buddhism here faced 
the same problem as Schopenhauer did as to the 
ultimate nature of his nothmgness (Nichts), especi- 
ally in its relation udth the mystic experiences of 
the saints, both Buddhist and Christian.® But the 
difference between Buddha and Schopenhauer 
consists in this, that the former was not content 
with the merely theoretical attitude of the latter, 
but, having himself realized the experience of 
transcending the phenomenal and of entering into 
the height of mystic illumination, tried to lead his 
followers to the same attainment. This ideal of 
the same attainment is expressed in the term ‘ One 
Way’ or ‘Sole Eoad’ (eka-ySna),* treading in 
which is the very essence of Buddhist morality, 
and the basis of which is foimd in the stability of 
truths (dhamma-tihiti).^ In summarizing positively 
the highest aim of Buddhist morality, we might 
say that it consists in entering into the communion 
of aU the Buddhas and Saints, through realizing 
the oneness and eternity of truths in one’s own 
person. Not only insight and wisdom {dassana, 
vijja), but morality and mental training are possible 
on the ground of this assumption, and all virtuous 
acts flow from this metaphysical source. 

Thus, in the Brahma-jala, one of the books 
which show most vividly the connexions between 
practical morality and philosophical speculations, 
the Buddha contrasts mere works, however good 
and excellent, with his attainments and purposes. 
Haying heard his disciples talking of the others’ 
praise and blame of Buddhist morality, he teaches 
them not to be anxious about these ‘trifling 
matters, the minor details, of mere morality {Bla- 
mattaka).' The reason is not because morality is 
a trifling matter in itself, but because it is vain 
unless founded upon profound knowledge and high 
attainments. He says : 

‘There are other things, prolound, diaoult to realize, hard to 
understand, tranquUUzing, sweet, not to be grasped by mere 
logic, subtle, comprehensible only by the wise. These things 

1 Majjh. 19 (PTS ed. i. 118), 20 (ib. i. 101-163), Sn. 38, eta. 

3 Tile San’iistiviidins emphasize the reality of the objective 
world (dharmas) and the ultimate nothingne's ol ego (atman). 

3 See Schopenhauer, Die ITciJS, Leipzig, 1859, i. 460-404. ii. 
700-703. 

4 See art. TathacAta. 

6 Aftff. 3. 134 (PTS ed. i. 288), Sa ftp. 12. 20 (tb. U. 25), for which 
Bee Docctism (Buddhist). This was the punctus salient which 
gave rise to the e.\"altation and explanation of the Buddha’s edu- 
rafivetaotfulness(«papa-l:auiafpo)inthe5addAarmapupdariia 
(chs. 2-4), and flnaUy to the revelation of his true personsditv 
(ohs. 16 and 21 ). ' 
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the Xathiigata, having himself realized them and seen them face 
to face, hath set forth ; and it is of them that they who would 
rightly praise the Tathagata in accordance with the truth should 
weak.' f 

Here we can see very clearly the close connexion 
between morality and enlightenment in Buddhism, 
and at the same time the basis of its liberal and 
broad spirit. 

This characteristic of Buddhist morality is, 
again, closely related to its ideal of universal sal- 
vation, as shoivn in the missionary charge_ given to 
the first disciples and manifested in missionary 
works, even in the Buddha’s time and afterwards 
under King Atoka’s patronage. This universal 
ideal is further expressed by the Mahayanists in 
the oft-repeated saying that every being is a 
Buddha in his essential quality, and on this 
account the standard of a perfect Buddhist was 
transferred from an arhat to a hodhisattva (see 
below). After all, the foundation of Buddhist 
morality rests on the essential capacity of every 
person for Bnddhahood ; and the critenon of true 
morality lies in the tendency to bodhi, as attested 
W the one road (eka-ydna) trodden by all the 
Tatkdgafas of the past as well as of the present 
and future. Abandon the false and base conduct 
of common men (puthujjana) and adopt the methods 
of a Buddha — ^tnat is the cardinal maxim of Bud- 
dhist morality. Though this expression may 
sound somewhat vague and self-evident, the latter, 
the good and holy life, is not to be merely talked 
about, but to be tested by personal touch, and 
realized in the exercise of the three methods of 
discipline as well as by the group of the four per- 
fections. Suppose a traveller perishing of thirst 
found a well by the wayside ; if he saw the water, 
but had no rope or bucket to fetch it, could he 
quench his thirst?® The answer is evident. The 
essential aim of any discipline or exercise is to 
touch the immortal region by the body (kdyena 
amatam dhatum phassayitvd)? i.e. by personal 
experience and actual realization. The guide to 
this end is found in the person of the Buddha; 
hence the important rble which faith fills in 
Buddhist morality, as has been indicated above, 
and as we shall see later under the head of 
‘Virtues’ (§ 3, below). 

Here arise naturally the questions as to the 
nature and origin of sin and Dls, and the opposition 
of man’s moral nature to the good. Buddhist 
ethics is so anxious to prevent the arising of bad 
thoughts and actions that it surpasses almost all 
other ethical systems in enumeratmg human weak- 
nesses and vices (see below). So manifold are these 
vices that they can fetter one’s mind at any moment 
and on every possible occasion, just as demons were 
thought by mediceval Christians to do. Various 
classifications insist on the dreadfulness of human 


passions ; the method of the four exertions (pa- 
ahdna] supplies guidance for the checking of every 
germ of e^m and the fostering of any good inclina- 
tion ; the doctrine of the source (samudaya) of 
pain tries to explain the origin and genesis of ills. 
But Buddhism has no story of Adam’s fall, except 
a myth of man’s gradual degeneration,'* nor does it 
teach that sin is a transgression of Divine law in 
consequence of free will. The causation or genesis 
of ills is traced to the one root of thirst (tanha ) ; 
and the source of aU vices, however classified, is 
sought in passion and greed {kdma and rdga).^ 
Though these may, again, be traced to, or asso- 
ciated with, ignorance (avijjd) or delusion (moha), 
the latter are, for their part, the outcome of the 
former ; and the terms express nearly the same 
thing in different aspects, and, taken together, 

® Ehys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, London, 1809, i. 26. 

3 fiafty. 12. 68 (PTS ed. ii. 118). 

3 Itiv. 61 (p. 46), 73 (p. 62). 4 Digha 27, Agganna. 

3 Majjh. 13, Dukkha-kkhandha (PI'S ed. i. 85); 46, Dhamma- 
eamOdSna (t6. i. 309), eta. 
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amount to egoism. This is the original sin, so to 
^eak, and the root of all evils (see, further, 
Egoism [Buddhist]). In Buddhist ethics no dis- 
tinction is made between sin and ills, and their 
sole origin is sought not in the objective world, hut 
in our own mind and acts {Icamma, Skr. karma). 

Here ngaln Buddhists faced the same problem os Schopen- 
hauer ns to the cause of the individuation of wdll. The conclusion 
is to thcsaino elloot as thntof the German philosopher — that no 
reason could be souglit in this domain. Or, wo might say, the 
question is left theoretically unanswered, ana the more emphasis 
is laid on the necessity and urgency of uprooting the present 
ills and actual vices.i Here wo see reflected the very practical 
character of Buddhist ethics, but wo note at the same time that 
this point gave rise to various speculations among later Buddhist 
thinkers. Aivaghoja (g.e.) tried to answer the question by the 
idea of an abrupt upheaval of avidpd out of the Tathatil, nearly 
on the same line ns Scholling’s theoiy of a Jump (Absprung) of 
the individual will out of the universal. Another solution tends, 
ns in I/eibniz’s Theoclieft, or still more in the Gnostic emanation 
theorj', to explf^in HI® m the imperfect reflexion of the one uni- 
versal mind. The latter is the case with Vasubandhu and his 
followers. Whatever might have been tried, the fundamental 
trait of Buddhist ethics consisted in its practical nature, and it 
had a very vivid sense of the vices of human nattire in its actual 
conditions, and of the ills arising from them, both of which are 
the irrevocable consequences (vipdka) of tiio karma without 
beginning. This feature appealed to the mind of the Hindus, 
yearning tor emancipation ; and also impressed deeply the 
peoples of the Far East, so that the change of sentiment worked 
out by Buddhistic influence in Japan, perhaps more than in any 
other countiy, is a very remarkable feature in the history of the 
religion.2 

It may he said that the identification of sins and 
ills, the basis of which lies in the theory of karma, ^ 
has the eflect of weakening the moral sense of 
responsibility which we find so strong in the Jewish 
ana Christian religions ; but we should not forget 
that hero we have to deal with another sort of 
morality, whose sole aim is the abandoning of 
egoism and entering into the vast communion 
of the enlightened mind. Buddhist morality is, 
in its principles, completely free from nomistic 
elements ; and the wide-reaching love for all 
beings, as expressed in the four aspects of the in- 
finite mind {appam&na-chetovUnutti), was possible 
only on this basis, apart from the love of and for 
the only Father in Heaven. 

The full realization of the holy way (ariya-magga) 
and the attainment of enlightenment (bodhi) are 
necessarily associated with the final uprooting of 
fundamental vice. This condition is described in 
the oft-repeated expression ‘ ar/m<-ship ’ ; birth is 
extinguished, purity is perfected, and all is done 
that IS to be done, etc. And this, again, is what 
is called the footstep of the Tathagata, the settle- 
ment of the Tathagata, the impress of the Tatha- 
gata.^ Here an arhat is evidently identified with 
a Tathagata, so far as the above-mentioned 
attainments are concerned.® At the same time, 
a distinction is made between the Tathagata and a 
bhikkhu who has been released by ■wisdom ; there 
the point lies in the difi'erence between apachcheka- 
biiddha and a fully enlightened Buddha, the former 
being a self-content saint, and the latter the teacher 
and benefactor of all beings. Every Buddhist 
should aim at the attainment of arahatta (saint- 
ship) ; and the most significant type, or the only 

1 Majjh. 68, MMufikya cd. 1. 426). See Oldenberg, 8X8 ; 
Warren, Buddhism in ^translations, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, 
p. 117. 

2 This is the feature in the moral character of the Japanese 
people that is least known to the West, and, curiously enough, 
the modern Japanese themselves are unconscious of it. Some 
hints may be derived from the present writer’s article, * Le Senti- 
ment religieux chez les Japonais,’ in La Bemce du mois, July, 
1008. 

S See Ehys Davids, Sibhert Lecture, 1881, and art. KaauA. 

4 Majjh. 27, Hatthipadopama {PTS ed. i. 181). Of. below, the 
parallel in the Saddharmapupdarika. 

® This identification is confirmed by the description of a per- 
fectly holy bhikkhu as a Tathagata {Majjh. 22, Alagaddupama 
[PTS ed. i. 139 f.]), and also by passages where the arhats are 
exalted as equal to Buddhas {Sarhy. 22. 76 [PTS ed. iiL 83-84]). 
Besides these, the training of the four jhdnas, the four appa- 
mdpas, etc., are described in innumerable passages in tiie same 
words, both in regard to Buddhas and to arhats. 


standard, of this attainment is found in the per- 
Bonn ity of the Buddha who is one of the ar& 
In this respect we may say that the ideal of 
Buddhist morahty consists in the imitation of the 
Buddlia, and this is the reason why faith in the 
Master is so strongly insisted upon, for both moral 
and intellectual perfection. The Buddhists of 
earlier times never pretended to be themselves 
Buddhas ; they were content to have as their 
Master the only Buddha who appeared in this 
world -period, yet their moral ideal was always 
directed towards the perfection of an arhat, wh 
was nothing but a Buddha in his moral perfection. 
But this point gave rise to a division in moral 
ideals and, conjointly irith that, to the schism of 
the Mahuyana and the Hinayana. 

A section of conservative Buddhists adhered 
more to the letter than to the spirit of the funda- 
mental teachings,_and found their satisfaction in 
self-culture. Tlieir ideal consisted in the imita- 
tion of the Buddha, but they deemed themselves 
thoroughly unqualified for that perfection, and 
cherished the hope of being bom in the good 
resort of the heavenly worlds, and of finishing 
their journey on the way of bodhi in the time of 
the future Buddha jl/cHeya (Skr. Maitreya). This 
type of Buddhist ideal is prevalent among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. It is of 
very ancient origin, and exhibits a great tenacity 
through the whole history of Buddhism in the 
other countries as well. Against this stream of 
moral scrupulosity there arose a school, more 
broad-minded and daring, which emphasized the 
importance of following the Buddha’s footstep 
in spirit. The division may be traced to the 
schism of the Vajjian monks, ascribed ^ the 
second century after the Buddha’s death. What- 
ever the date may have been, the difi’erence re- 
sulted in the division of the HinaySna and 
Mahayana. 

This division involved, inter alia, S' 
between the ideal of arhat and that of Boahv 
sattva (Pali Bodhisatta). The latter was a? ^P‘ 
pellation of the Buddha in his former births, 
preparing for his Buddhahood, and meant a 
being seeldng for bodhi,’ Now this was trans- 
ferred to every Buddhist whose moral aim con- 
sisted in the same attainment and practice as that 
of the Bodhisattva, and this ideal was distinguishe 
from that of the arhat, including the self-conten 
pachcheka-huddhas and the conservative preserve 
of the Buddha’s sermons [samka, Skr. travaka, 
i.e. ‘hearers ’).i Though this changed notaon oi 
ideal saint contained nothing radicauy ame 
from that of an arhat, it showed a i 

favour of a freer development of 
ideals, and involved many important conseqn 
for morals. . , „ i-i-. 

Reserving these practical bearings for a 
section of the present article, we i -,,„ s 

with the Mahayanist theory of the bodhi- . : 
It means the primordial essence of .’ iUo 

in itself consists in the supreme bodhi, • 
very essence of Buddha’s j-^ant 

essence is present in every _mmd, but lies , , 
or covered by the dust of ignorance an 
tion. "When it is awakened and developed y j 
training, we may see in ourselves 1 1 

Buddha^hood in its Ml iBummation, and, » m 

way, the communion -with all the Mdd 
realized. Morality, associated with ' 
mental training, is the way to this 
and makes us tread the one and same way 
(eka-yana) of the Buddhas. Indeed, moraUiy 

1 See SBBxxi. 85, 48, 80, and 

s There are many MahaySna rteatises o the ^ 

e.g., Nanjio’s Catalogue, nos. 1181, 1801, 13 , 
ascribed to Nagarjuna. 
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possible onljr on this foundation of oar essential 
fellowship wth Buddhas and of the substantial 
identity of our mind with theirs. Morality is the 
actnalircd hodhichitta, which is, ncain, tne uni- 
vtrsalia ante ret of morality. In other words, the 
bodhichitta is the ‘stability of truths’ translated 
to the inner heart of man ; it is the hodhi seen not 
ns an attainment or actjnisition, but as the ori^nal 
posscs.sion of man’s mmd. Viewed in this light, 
the contrast of good and had, noble and base, 
amounts to the contrast between the primordial 
hodhi and the fundamental avidya. Thus we see 
in Buddhist ethics the Jewdsh contrast of God and 
Satan transferred to the inner heart of our own 
mind, which at the same time is substantially 
identical with that of all beings, including Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, and common men, as well as animals 
and spirits in the purgatories.^ 

3. Virtues and rules of conduct ; practical ethics. 
— Just as the contrast between the bodhichitta and 
avidya is tlie ultimate point of theoretical ethics, 
the contradistinction of virtues and vices forms the 
fundamental subject of practical ethics. Buddhist 
teachers are so fond of enumerations and classili- 
cations that nearly every topic of thought or of 
doctrine is arranged in numerical OToups. This 
answered not only the theoretical purpose of 
classification, but, at the same time— perhaps much 
more than the former — the practical purpose of 
extracting the materials according to need. This 
use is naively expressed, in the explanation of the 
seven divisions of bodhi, by a simile that robes 
and jewels stored in one case can be easily taken 
out.^ The tables of virtues and vices are arranged 
in this way, partly for tlio sake of classification, 
and partly for the practical purpose of easily 
drawing their items out at any moment, when one 
of thorn is present while the associated ones are to 
be enticed or guarded against.® 

The fundamental classification of Buddhist dis- 
cipline is, as we have seen above, the three 
branches of tlio_ sikhha ; closely connected with 
this is the division of actions {mmma) or organs 
of works, i.c. body (hSya), speech {vdcha), and 
mind {jtianas).* Among these the mental is the 
root of actions, but all the three have great influ- 
ence upon one another, so that, both for repression 
of the bad and for acceleration of the good, the 
three are associated and help mutually. 

Now we shall first consider the vices to be 
guarded against. As we have seen above, the 
radical vice of human nature consists in egoism, 
and it manifests itself in Inst (kama), desire 
(chhanda), and intention {adhippuya). These 
passions manifest themselves in greed (raga), 
seeking for pleasure, hatred (dosa) of pain, stu- 
pidity h)wha), and hopeless indifference. These 
are cardinal vices, and are called the three roots of 
the bad (aktisala-mulani), depravities {■upakkilesa), 
etc.' They may further be divided into five or 

1 This point was systematized by the Chinese philosopher 
ChVi S31-597) of Tien-Tai, on the authority of the 
Saddhnrmajniviinnta, and applied to ethics, amonp; others, 
by Cbi-Hsu (10S9-1C55) in his commentary on the Jlahiyana 
Erahjna.jala, The inflncnce of this idea was far-reaching and 
deep in China, and even more so in Japan. A popular song of 
the 13th cent. Says : ‘ The Buddha was once a common man, we 
shall be once finally Buddhas ; sad and lamentable arc the 
\rall 3 separating ns from them (who ate all one in essence. In 
the prinionlial Buddhahood).’ Another popular saying, of the 
ISth cent., runs : *Sec the puppet-player, he brings out of the 
box tliat bangs from his neck anything he pleases, a Buddha or 
a devil.* 

a Sadly, ifi. 4 (PTS ed. r. 71). 

This practice of enumerating in incantation fashion may be 
witnessed among the Buddhist monks throughout the Bast. 
The tab’es sen e not only to keep their contents in memory, bnt 
also for mental culture. Side by side with this advantage, its 
disadvantage is sliovvn in its meclianical routine, 

* Jfttnh. EC. UpMl {PTS ed, i. 3721.); A*?, a 1-9 (ib. 1. 
lOl-lOti), etc. 

, 'AJ'IvV. so. Vedank-sartiy., esp. S, S, etc.; Aftj. S. S3, © 
(PTS ed. h ISI eol) ; flic. EO, etc. 


seven items. The five hindrances (ntvarana), or, 
to express the same thing, covers {Civarana), are : 
(1) sensual desire {kuma-chchhanda), (2) jll-will 
(vyaptidd), (3) stolidity and torpor {(hinmniddha), 
(4) excitement or vanity [uddhachchha), and (5) 
perplexity (vichiJdchchhd). The seven fetters 
(sailiiojana), or incentives {anusaya), ore : (1) fawn- 
ing (anwnaya) or sensual pleasure, (2) repugnance 
(pa(igha), (3) opinion {di((ni), (4) perplexity (vichi- 
kichchhd), (5) pride (mana), (6) attachment to ex- 
istence (bhava-rdga), and (7) ignorance (avijjd). 
The fetters are again developed to 10 or 16, 108, 
etc., and these groups are called depravities, at- 
tachments (updddna), streams (ogha) of passions, 
fire, etc., with various nomenclatures, according 
to the points of view from which these vices 
fetter, alllict, or stir the human mind, and incite 
to bad actions. These classifications, as we can 
easily see, are in some cases cross-divisions, and 
they are not designed for a scientific purpose. 
Yet, when we compare them with the vices 
enumerated in the New Testament, we discover 
that the Buddhist classifications had psycliolorical 
analysis more in view tlian the Christian, wiiich 
are thoroughly practical. Herein, too, is seen 
the close relation between Buddhist morality and 
mental training. The same remark may he ap- 
plied to the classifications of virtues which we now 
proceed to consider. 

All the virtues and virtuous practices are ar- 
ranged in seven groups,^ which are sometimes 
called the divisions of the way (Skr. mdrgShga), 
hut four of them may better be described under 
the head of mental training, and the remaining 
three are groups of virtues combined with the 
methods of mental exercise. The virtues (bala) 
are also called organs (indriya) of moral practice, 
and their practice consists in the Eightfold Holy 
"Way (Ariyamagga). The virtues or organs are : 
(1) faith (saddhu), (2) exertion (viriya), (3) mind- 
fiilness [sati), (4) contemplation (samddhi), (5) 
wisdom (pannd).^ Among these, faith, contempla- 
tion, and wisdom are the three cardinal virtues of 
Buddhism, and are included in every other group 
of virtues ; and, on the other hand, several others 
are added to the above five, such as shame (Ain) 
and fear of sinning (ottappa), or again, blame- 
lessness or clear conscience (anavajja), sympathy 
or altruism {sahgaha), deliberation (sahkhd), etc., 
which, taken in various groups, make up the seven 
or nine virtues. Tlie practice of sympathy, for 
instance, is divided into four : almsgiving or 
charity (ddna), kind word (peyyavajja), beneficial 
act {atthachariyu), and all-identification (samd- 
nattatd). These virtues, applied to practical life, 
make up the Eigiitfold Way, which consists in 
the perfection of (1) opinion {ditthi), (2) decision 
(sankappa), (3) speech (vdcha), (4) actions (Jeam- 
manta), (5) livelihood (djiva), (6) effort (vdydma), 
(7) mindfulness (sati), and (8) contemplation 
(samddhi).-^ _ We see how in these classifications 
mental training plays a great part. 

We shall not enter mto the details of these 
items ; suffice it U> say that Buddhism lays more 
emphasis on the intellectual side than is done in 
Christianity, and in this respect the«e virtues may 
he compared with Greek or Confucian virtues.® 
Nevertheless, faith plays the central part, as in 
(Christianity, and this point brings us to the re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical side of Buddhist morality, 
as we shall presently see. 

Lastly, as regards Buddhist virtues, we have to 
speak of th^ pdramitds, the virtues which bring ns 

1 SEE xi. ei : Ebj-s Davids, JHalogues of the Euddha, ii. 120, 

-Sec, farther, Sarhy. C4. 4 (PTS ed. v. 6), where virtues are 
bcanlifoliy described by similes, which may be compared with 
St. Paul’s utterance in Eph 0IM7. 

* The cardinal virtues of Conlacianlsin are wisdom, love, and 
couraire. 
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to perfection or to the other shore of nirvana. As 
we have seen above, the aim of Buddhist morality 
is to bring us to the attainment of arahatta (saint- 
ship) or to Buddhahood, to the final goal of perfect 
enlightenment. So in this respect every virtue is 
a paramita, but in the Pali boohs the term is 
applied exclusively to the moral acts of the Buddha 
in his innumerable lives in preparation for his 
Buddhahood. It is told in the introduction to the 
Jatalca'^ that the Brahman Sumedha, the future 
Buddha, made the promise to himself, as well 
as to his teacher, to exercise the virtues leading 
him to the attainment of Buddhahood (huddlialcare 
dhamme). They are enumerated as follows ; (1) 
charity {dana), (2) morality (ilia), (3) resignation 
(neklchamma), (4) wisdom (paiind), (5) exertion 
(viriya), (6) forbearance (Ichanti), (7) truthfulness 
(sacca), (8) persistency (adhitthdna), (9) love (mettd), 
and (10) equanimity (upeJcJchd)." Now the transi- 
tion to Mahayana morality brought these within 
the scope of aU Buddhists, who must strive for 
perfect enlightenment; and in this ethical system 
the pdramiids fill a great rOle. Six of them are 
usually enumerated, viz. charity (ddna), morality 
(ilia), forbearance (/i^nti), exertion (virya), medi- 
tation (dhydna), and wisdom (prajild). v eiy often 
four are added to these, raahing ten in all, viz. 
tactfulness (updya), earnest wish or vow (prani- 
dhdna), strength (bala), and knowledge ( jiidna).^ 
A rdsumd of these virtues is given in the Lotus of 
the True Law, and is regarded by the Mahayiinists 
as containing the three fundamental maxims of 
their morality. It runs : 

•Any Bodhisattvfl, JIahasattva, who, after the pariniroava of 
the Tathacrata, shall set forth this Dharma-parydya to the four 
classes of hearers, should do so after having entered the abode 
of the Tathagata (Tathagata-layana), after having put on the 
robe of the Tathagata (r.-cMeara), and occupied the seat of the 
Tach.agata (T.-dsana)/ The abode is explained to mean abiding 
in love to all beings (sama-sattva-viaitrt-vihdra) ; the robe, the 
delight in an immense forbearance (mahdkfdnti-sauratya) ; and 
the seat, the entrance to the vacuity of all laws (sarva-dharma- 
iuvyatd-pmwid).* This is exactly the same idea as is ex- 
pressed in the above-quoted expressions, ‘ the footstep of the 
Tathagata,’ etc., by transferring the p&ramitds to the imitation 
of the Tathdgiita. 

We omit further comments on these classifications 
and their mutual relations, but we have to note 
that in the virtues of the Bodhisattvas more con- 
sideration is paid to those virtues that have regard 
to others, ana that the essence of sympathy or love 
is more prominent than in the virtues above given. 
This was, indeed, a very important point in the 
departure of the Mahayana. The Mahayanists 
are wont to call the Hinayanists egoists, in con- 
trast with their own altruism. Though this is not 
literally true, the characteristic difference between 
the two schools, or between the ideal arhat and 
hodhisattva, consists in this, that, ivhile the former 
sees in self-culture the first requisite of morality, 
the latter insists on the necessity of altruistic 
actions and thoughts, even for the sake of self- 
culture, as in the case of the Buddha’s former lives. 
In other words, the Mahayanist moral ideal lays 
special stress on the realization of the iodhichitta, 
by entering into the communion of the saints 
through the exercise of altruistic virtues. This is, 
of course, an extension of the fundamental virtue 
of love or sympathy, hut the emphasizing of this 
point gave rise to another important idea, that of 

1 Jdtaka, ed. FausboU, vol. i. pp. 19-28 ; Warren, Buddhism 
in Translations, pp. 28-29; Ehj-s Davids, Buddhist Birth 
Stories, 18S0, i. 18-20. 

2 This may be compared with the ten dharmaa for attaining 
the paramdm gatim (lughsst resort), as stated in Mann, vi. 
92-93. 

3 See art. Bodhibattva ; also Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana 
Buddhism, London, 1907, pp. 277-330, 391-404. In the latter 
book the author is, in many points, too anxious to draw sharp 
distinctions between the Hinayana and Mahayana, and misses 
connecting links between these two forms of Buddhism. 

4 SBE xxi. 222 ; Saddharmapuvdarika, ed. Kern and Nanjio, 
p. 234. (Kern’s rendering of dsand by ‘pulpit’ is right, but it 
parts company with Oriental associations.) 


the dedication (partj^dmand)^ of all merits and 
works for the sake of others, in order to lead tS 
to the same enlightenment. It makes it possible 
for all beings to help each other on the wav to 
salvation and the realizing of the communion of 
spiritnal felloivship. The practical results of this 
ideal were momentous, and we may say that 
Buddhist influence in China and Japan turned on 
this pivot, although unfortunately with its abuses 
as well.® 

The consideration of the virtues and their values 
leads ns to the methods by which, and the condi- 
tions under which, they could he worked out. The 
organization for the promotion of morality is estab- 
lished in the Order (Sahgka), including monks and 
laymen, and the guidance of morality therein was 
laid down by the Buddha in the rules of obedience 
(Vinaya), including prohibitions and command- 
ments, and also necessary rules of discipline for 
carrying them out. Leaving the details of these 
rules to the special art. ViNAYA, we shall here 
examine their general characteristips. Though 
the vow of taking refuge (sarana) in the Three 
Treasures and the Five Commandments (uerdmani) 
are common to all members of the Order, a cleat 
demarcation is drawn hetiveen the laic and the 
monastic disciples in regard to the other standards 
of life. In this respect Buddhism may be said to 
teach a twofold system of morality — one that of 
monks and nuns, which is beyond this world 
(lokutfara) ; and the other that of the laity, which 
is worldly.® A detailed description of worldly 
morality is given in the sermon to Sihgalaka,^ and 
the practice of filial piety, respect toward teacneis, 
harmony between husbands and wives, etc., are 
recommended as the deeds which shall hear good 
fruit in one’s being horn in heavenly worlds. 1 hu, 
however, is not specially Buddhistic, but generally 
human. To he perfectly moral, accordmg to the 
Buddhist ideal, all the conditions of the Ma should 
he fulfilled, for w’hich monastic life or homete 
life (andgdra) is a necessary condition. It is en- 
dent that the Buddha recommended the life or an 
ascetic (samana) as the fittest for 
but at the same time it should he noted that the 
household life (sdgdra) was not totally . 

from salvation. TheBnddliist communion (SangM) 
is made up of the four classes of ® fnnr 

and nuns, laymen and layw'omen. , j 

are always described as making up ^11 

as equally praiseworthy, when Miey ® ^ v 
discijinel® Moreover, we hear a Brahman Vach- 
chhagotta praise the Buddhas laws for ... * 

versiU ap^ication to _ all his follows , „ 
distinction of the conditions of life. T 
is credited with having gone even so f ar as ro 3 
that no diflerence existed between X -nritv,’ 
a monk, when they had realized perf P 

iThis is stated in the f whe 
many other texts. Suzuki expresses this by the wore ? 

of which the source is not given. , , . +(^3 fransac- 

SAnesaki, ‘Buddhist Oxford, IW 

tions of the Congress for the Hxstory of B 1 9 
ii. 165 f. 

3 Maj)h. 117, Chattarisaka. 

4 Digna, 31, Siugalaka. „ mo f 1. 

3 Saihy. 66, Sotapatti-sa&y. f 491 ff.)- 

6 Majjh. 73, Mahavaohchhagotta 1 . 

7 Sarhy. 65. 64 (PTS ed. v. 410). SS “uegestion raw 

later doctrine (Suddhci\ 370, note 1)'^ called the 

be controverted by adducing py8ed.v.S5^tO)> 

TTuth(Bhamma-dddsa,oreinjal^o^h as hawng 

where several laymen of the degrees in 

attained arftat-ship, and where Lhafr respective condi- 

their attainment is evide^ly not due to enianoipation ty® 
tions of life, hut to the diHerences of thew eman i ^ 

the fetters. Not a few lay perfect 

to have cut oS the five totters nod w Moreover, ■when 
parinMdpa, equally with ot Mechchhikssa^’ 

we consider that such Sakyan were m no ^7 

Sura of Ambattha, and Mahanama the Sakya^l 
interior to monks in their atteu^ent yje sam 

cannot be denied that the Buddha allowea 
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Wc wiy thn« faMr conclude that the huddlia 
did not make ft fun'domental di«linction iichtcen 
t)ie‘e two clas''C't of hi" diocijdc'ifts to tjio qualificn- 
tion of tlieir moral and Riiirilnal perfection. Never* 
thelc"!. it ia very orid''nt that the morn] ideal of 
jjuddhi«m can be attained with leo*! diliinilly by 
many by incana of the liomclci'! life than bj* honse- 
liolder® (on the rnme ponnd as St. Paul [_1 Co 7] 
recommended celihiey to the follower*! of Chrhit) ; 
iionee the pre-eminently monn.*!tic character of 
Iltiddhisl morality, and hence the dut}* of the lay 
fnllowera to pay ft ‘•pecial ro'^poct to inonka. 

Similar remarkB may 1>e fipplied to the relation*! 
lK-t\.een the pcNe*;. In general, women arcrcgftrdcd 
na Ic""! cttpaWo of perfect morality, hecan^e of their 
nattiml weakness and defects, Rnd so female 
ftscetica [hhU Uiunls) have to pay special respect to 
tho«c of the male sov.* Biiddfia was never tired 
of dc‘'crihiiift the defects and ticca of women and 
of warning tlic monks to gnard against them. 
IJiit this should not Imj a.scribed mcrclj' to a 
despising of the weaker sos, for similar svnmings 
arc gi!cn to women as regards_ the wickedness of 
men.* Morcos cr, w hen w o consider what an active 
part in sexual immorality is taken by men, we arc 
justified in saying that the Buddha was so em- 
phatic on this point for the sake of his male dis- 
cijilcs.* On the other hand, wc sec how many 
excellent women filled their rdlcs among the 
Buddha’s disciples;' and hero, again, A^aclichlin- 
gofta's ntternnee is justified. 

This brings us to consider the exaltation of lay 
life and of the female bcx among the Maliilyrmists 
—a coiiscouencc of tlicir conception of the Bodlii- 
Fatt>A elliics. Thej’ take the former lives of 
S/lkyamuni ns the models of morality, which 
shoiild Iks nt the same time every one's prepara- 
tion for Biiddlmhood ; and so they find the life of 
nobles or householders in no s\ay incompatible 
with the practice of the piiramitus and the attain- 
ments of hoilhi. Thus, the Buddhist communion, 
in the conception of the Mnhriyfmists, consists of 
all kinds of beings, both human and nngclic,® and 
anionir tliem there arc various Bodliisattva.s, side 
bysiciowith monks and ascetics. AVe arc not in 
a position to deterininc the first origin of this 
change of ideal, or to assign cacti Bodlii'nttva his 
until itv; hnt wo sec in tlie Gandhrira senipture 
the Ilodhisattva Maitrcya represented c.xactly like 
a prince, with garlands and other decorations, ns 
is fonnd in Barhat and Sanclii.® Parallel with 
thc'e plastic representations, litcmry te.stinionics 
to _the«o changes arc so abandant in tlio jrahnyfin- 
iRtk litcratnro that wo might say that nearly 
eiery Mah.'iyrma book contains c.xaltntions of 
various Bcxlhisatlias and lay saints. 

'icat conunc-imu n’-wrir risny >fOOlcs ot tlic kind nre two 
texU l>sarin.r the mil rs ot VlniSlakirtt and orimMl respect- 
iifli. His ii micr Is si*d to 1 aiclocd in VaRdi. coiitcmi>onirr 
with the ISiid iha, and the eujicriontT ot his moral pcrfectloh 
and dialcft'c }vowf r tonns the gcbject ot the wpoie hook.r Ho 

hoaot.r a» the nonks. The«c are In ajircenent with Vachchha- 
RottaV iitteran-e aVove died. See Jlhvs Dai ids. DiaiMvet 
de /. ( '-"a, LCS. 

i Thfe nsiks of rc»;i«:t are eat'eil the jdraras, tor which see 
Chtd'av IP hand-tCo 8 51 
f- 17-lS (/T.S ed iv 1\>C-U>7). 

’Thi* i« lUsut-a'rtl hr the*’ -I.!'* of warriors (j'odAd/Irolfdft'i 
7;~Te{rr!Je.t. ti si.i&ijv / m . 

‘See It'd?. ‘Wo-itn Leaders of t^e Biiddhlrt Bt’ormation.' 

'Til* oe-i-rjiticn, laVrn hr it»->.t, h not nwec'itW Mahiykn. 
ill!-, hot cecerallr It iddhif'c- Set i>i-'o, Cs, Mahi'amava 
.Vn rjstam. etc, ' ' 

*See owKi-: rtir^ffs, r’ljt'ir: Xrt tV. Ir.iia (Ixi-don 
ta>'lX Ti i- >'a’ Art*- etp'a'n til's d I'erroee of d-erj cn the 
part oJ s-\i\’r and i r-t.'-u Lrtas iei; t’ust, wl Je th- term'- 

a.-« about tticn.»-3rei a’c*—, a-d so are dres'.Al In 

s'-'i 'e rT,j (hr la”rre"-t» '! .S t>’c r he<! ea in 

S'rty was Ln order to pVw ard at'nrtct*-rt ardsotoicad 
tA conff-v art; 

rThr ri-ndiil rii sue Vii. c-- Ir. hr Ch’ Ch ea in the ?rd 
''.wb.H7J.a~d aacthe* tr. hjr Ketrlrajira hj a.P. 
aScCoa-'i-', en lte\. 


was pe*re~t In the prsc*'ce of all the ptiranit&t, but h*- IlrH 
th~ Iitc of a rtiJi man. drci»ed in Coe roi-'S. ard tirore a Cn" 
c-irrnre, etc. ills {I'lJanthrojir wa« well known liirouchoJt 
the country, lie went about tri team iii''nicttrjr in Toddhist 
morality the people wiiom he met and r o icht, whctl er Iti the 
pa!aMS,or on the streets, or in pambilne houses, or in in/a-nous 
Iilaces. He al'o exert Ised his influence over tl e politics of the 
town P* rfect prwt cc of the prirornih's In the woridlj life was 
ii 0 aim, for which h" is said to hare liten hiji.ly pral'M by the 
Itoddlia, ard on which account he is regarded as the model 
itjyttaia among the Bnddhists of the Far End, even to the 
present daj. 

hrifflilA WM the daughter of King Prasenajit (PAli. Pasenadi) 
and Ids queen. Jfallika, eo well known in the P.AIi book", and 
teas marrieil to the king of Ajodhifi An olx'dirnt daughter 
and faithful queen, she was Inhied with the deep Irsight of 
ffiiddliist wi«(loni, and perfect in her moral practice of the Soto 
Itoail of the JJoilhlsaftrns. Her great rows, stated in the 
presence of tiie Ifiiiliiha, and the ilialogucs between lier and 
the Buddha, serve to show the capacity of lay moralitv, when 
nesoclatcd with true wisdom, to Lake uji the c'sctice of all the 
mlcs enjoined upon monks and nuns, and to elcratcand broaden 
them to the all embracing roorahtj of the JfaliSjftna * 

In short, for a Alahriyunist, the moral ideal con- 
sists in practising all the precepts of morality, in 
tlieir essence ann spirit, regardless of the circum- 
stancas and conditions of life. 

*nis mother.’lt is said, * is vnsdom (priiiad), his fathertaet- 
folnc»s (iip/if/a), his kinsmen all hcings, his dwell rig the vacuity 
(/upj/dh*). his wife Joy (pnti), his daughter lovcfinaifn), his son 
truttifiilnc«s(<af>n), and yet his household life makes him not 
attached to existence ’h 

These precepts shonld he ohsened both figur- 
atiaclj' and literally; therein consists the coni- 
p.atibility of Inj* morality avitli the highest ideal 
of ft Bodhisnttvft. A Afaliriyana text entitled 
Brahvia-jula^ onunierntes all Buddhist a-irtiics 
and moral precepts, and e.xplains them in higher 
senses and according to the spirit of the Maha- 
yana, re-interpreting the prohibitions in tlieir re- 
spective positive counterparts, and referring every 
rule and precept to the deepest basis and Jiighcst 
aim of the bodhi. This has become the standard 
of Bnddhisb ATimva in China and Japan, and lias 
exercised great inilncncc upon the morality of both 
the nations.* 

4 . Efficacy of moral practice ; ecclesiastical side 
of ethics. — The basis lias been cstablujhed, the aim 
shown, and the rules and precepts given. The next 
question is how the.se could be carried out. Uerc 
the Sangha plays the essential part. The Bud- 
dhist Saugha is neither a mere congregation nor a 
society of friends or pietists ; it is a religious com- 
iiinnion and clmrchly organization, furnished with 
the disciplines necessary for the realization of the 
ideals aimed at. It is a church in the full son«o 
of the word, in spite of the dictum of certain 
scholars to the contrary. The word ‘ sacramental ’ 
cannot be applied to the Buddhist Church, if it 
were understood exclusively ns founded on God’s 
grace; yet the katnmas (Skr. karmas), the reli- 
gious and ecclasia-stical acts, such ns ordination 
{upammjjadd), tlio acccntance of the precepts 
{kilasamdddna), and confession [paviiraim),^ were 
consiidcrcd ns not merely formal nets, but ns fur- 
nished with religions, if not mysterious, signifi- 
cance. They were thought to have perpetual 
1 The SHm&m-sVian^da, tr. by Gunabhxdra in the Sth cent. 
(Xanjlo, no. EP). There are a great nuiny texts of a similar 
ti-ml'-ncv. Wc he ir ol Bumatl, dauglitcr of the rich Ugra ; 
Aiita, daughter of King Ajitaiatru; VimiladaitA, daughter of 
: King lowsenajit, etc. 

I s quoted in the commentary of gnat nuthontv on the 
I BroAmnysfa, below cited, by Tihsicn, a Korean monk of the 
Etb pjrentury. The words arc taken from vanous JfahAvSna 
teste and works of Kigarjuna, Viuruliandhu. etc 
»Tr. be KumAraJiia (hanjio, no. ICST). aiio title Is evidently 
taken from the same name In the Dijha, and is intended to 
vxBard its content', by amplifying the Buddha's pro'oand 
krorfledgc, as regards the foundation of morality, which has 
been ci'ed above 

* In China the t'a*iSyin'*d morality inelloed to qu!e*l«m a~d 
myr*ic 4 »m, I aving been conjoined vrith Tao.rm, e»pecj!Ivin the 
valley of Lbo Yanisu. where Baddhls-u was meei- preraltnt In 
Japan, on the contrary, it entered into n~io~ with the warrer 
epirit c' t’ e rat'on, and exerds-d it" InPurncc in every depart- 
ment of life, down to the arts of fc-'c ~g. swim-nlng, and even 
to the »p nt ard method of tbe Aorgfan. 

* For these art?, tee art VisxTs. 
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efficacy for morality through the whole of the 
present life, and for the future as well. This is 
the reason why the moral precepts enjoyed hy the 
holy men {ariyahantani mani) are declared to he 
one of the four objects of the indefatigable faith 
or repose (avechcha-ppasada), together -with the 
Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sahgha. These 
precepts are described, in the formula stating the 
objects of faith, to he ‘ unbroken, intact, unspotted, 
unblemished,’ ^ and those who have become imbued 
with this faith are assured that they have entered 
the stream of emancipation {sotapatta). Natur- 
ally, the ceremonies alone have no such efficacy, 
yet any works and merits without the performance 
of the ceremony are worldly, and, therefore, not 
the moralitypractised and enjoyed by the Buddhist 
holy men. The authority to give assurance of its 
efficacy is in the hands of the Sahgha, instituted 
by the Buddha. Thus, just as the faith in the 
SahgJia and in morality does not come to stand, 
so the_ faith in the Master is incomplete without 
the faith in the efficacy of morality and the cere- 
mony instituted for the purpose of effectuating 
and assuring its practice. The Ma, together with 
its inauguration act, is an indivisible whole, as the 
one instituted hy the perfectly Enlightened, and 
observed faithfully by the whole communion of the 
Sahgha. It is also untainted and unblemished, not 
being defeasible by contrary powers. Therefore it 
is said : 

‘ The holy disciples, furnished with these four things, enter 
into the stream, become unruinahle (avinita-dhamma), and turn 
to the destiny of the perfect enlightenment.’ 

The four things mean the faith in the Three 
Treasures and the Mia. The life of such men is, 
indeed, inexhaustible {amogham jlvitam).- To the 
Mahayanistic explanation of this source of morality 
we shall return below. 

Here we have arrived at the point where we 
must speak of the authority of the Sahgha, Quite 
naturally, the Buddha was, during his lifetime, 
the sole authority and leader of morality. After 
his death, a kind of apostolic succession, though 
not unified as claimed hy the Christian Churmi, 
was kept up by a series of ordaining teachers 
(upajjhaya, Skr. upadhyaya) ; and every Buddhist 
could trace the lineage of his ordination through 
the series up to the Buddha.* This practice of 
receiving the precepts from an upajjhaya was ob- 
served, both by monks and by laymen, even in the 
Buddha’s lifetime ; and parallel with this a kind of 
diocese was inaugurated, and is continued to this 
day. It is called the {Skr. i.e. the 

circle within which the wandering monks and 
nuns, as well as resident laymen, had to attend 
regular meetings and ceremonies, conducted by 
the elders, during the rainy seasons. This prac- 
tice was extended, in the countries outside of 
India, beyond the rainy seasons, and its concep- 
tion developed into that of a diocese, and at last 
became that of a catholic church.^ 

The emphasis laid on the efficacy (if not sacra- 
mental) of the acts for the acceptance of the Mia 
and the respect for the authority performing them 

1 Sathy. 66, Sotapatti-saihy. {PTS ed. v. 342{.); also SBJS 
xi, 27. 

2 Sarhy. 66. 61 (PTS ed. v. <04 f.). 'The same thing la told in 
Sarfiy. 11. 2, 4 (ib. 1. 232), and Aiig. 4. 62 (t6. ii. 67), 5; 47 (ib. 
iii. 64), etc. Here the faith is described as the virtues of faith 
(saddAtt), morality ((ila), repose (pasdda), and insight into 
knowledge (daesana). 

3 It is to this observance that we owe the tables of the Elders 
{Thera, Skr. Sthdvira), who were heads of their respective 
branches of Buddhism. Whether these tables are credible or 
not is another question. Of. art. Eldub (Buddhist). 

4 We hear of a central seat of the ilrnd at Nalanda, mentioned 
in a Chinese record of the 8th century. In China it was for the 
first time instituted by an Indian, Guuabhadra, in 430, under 
the auspices of the Emperor, and after that many £imds were 
started, each of them having a certain right of jurisdiction. In 
Japan the £imd was established in 764, and some others after 
that. Nichiren (1222-1282) prophesied the establishment of the 
sole seat of the Uma over the whole world. 


gave rise later to disputes as to whether mind 
alone or body also is influenced by these acts and 
thereby continues their efficacy.^ W ithout entering 
into the details of these disputes, we here note the 
close connexion of this point with the teaching of 
the Bodhisattva morality. The precepts and the 
religious acts of receiving them are observed, of 
course with modifications, by the Mahayanists, 
but they consider these acts rather vain, unless 
accompanied by an eager decision for the attain- 
ment of the full bodhi, and consequently con- 
summated in the deep impression of the ivBl upon 
the inner kernel of the mind. What is, therefore, 
more essential for them than any act is the awaken- 
ing of the radical good, the fundamental nature, 
we might say the matrix, from which these acts 
and moral practice derive their source. This is 
called the hodhichitta. Though the value of 
morality consists in its practice, the latter should 
be well founded on sound principle, which again 
should be in accordance with the ultimate matrix. 
The religious acts for the entrance to moral life 
awaken the manifestation of the radical good ; and 
the continual efficacy of faith and sacraments 
causes the hodhichitta to manifest itself more and 
more, and leads finally to its full realization — ^the 
enlightenment. Thus, when the hodhichitta is 
once awakened, its essence [prakrti) is manifested 
in life, and, because the essence in itself is unmade, 
is of non -action (akj-ti), the moral life of the initiated 
needs less and less exertion, and so much the more 
partakes in the communion of the saints. Morality, 
in this condition, consists in actions — bodily, oral, 
and mental — hut they are no opera operata but 
inoperata, so to speak. In the descriptions of the 
four jhanas, appamana-chetovimutti, so often 
repeated in the Bali Canon and not less in the 
Malnlyana books, we can see this sense of unexerted 
morality, and the formula of the Mia in the four 
pasadas shows this hearing, at least implicitly. 
The theory of the matrix of morality played 'a 
great part in the Mahayana ethics and became the 
source of various peculations as well as of practical 
influences. Ghi-Hsu, in his commentary on the 
Brahma-jala, expresses this point as follows : 

‘The entity (ot Sila, i.e. the chitta) manifests itself as the 
essence {bodhi), and the principles (good and bad) manifest 
themselves in practice ; the realization of the essence is induced 
by practice, and the perfection of practice is derived from the 
essence, these two being in reality one.’ 

This is a piece of scholastic analysis of Mahayana 
morality, and may sound very abstract, but it is 
intended to explain the efficiency of morality on 
the basis of the hodhichitta, which is identical in 
all beings, and thereby to lay a foundation for the 
practice of sympathetic acts in the essential quality 
of the hodhichitta. This philosophy, in conjunction 
with the teaching of the paramitas and dedication, 
had actual influence over the Far East converted 
to Buddhism, and made its morality capable of 
being applied to various conditions of life. It 
broadened the people’s moral ideal so as to admit 
all beings to their spiritual communion, and to 
extend their sympathy toward even animals and 
plants.* 

5. Mental training and spiritual attainments. — 
We now come to our last subject — a peculiarity of 
Buddhist morality, viz. its close connexion with 
the methods of spiritual exercises. Though,^ as we 
have seen above, morality is enumerated side by 
side with ■wisdom and contemplation, in the three 

1 These are found in the 3!ahdvibha?ya, ascribed to the reign 
o( King Kaniska. A parallel may be found in the dinerencea 
between transubstantiation and consubstanfciation.^ 

2 It is in this way that Buddhist morality in China, and sull 
more in Japan, has become connected with poetry and plastic 
arts, ^fethetic sense among* them is derived from the source 
of mental training, and is manifested in their daily life. art 
for art’s sake used to be an inconceivable thing amon^ them. 
See the present writer's article in the Revue du motSf cited 
above, and Okakura. The Booh of Tea, New Tork, 1906. 
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brandies of discipline they form one "whole, and 
morality dissociated from the other two ends in 
merely ontward works, while these mental exercises 
are without wisdom, an empty tliing^; and ■n’isdom 
is imperfect apart from moral jiractice. AVe have 
stated above that four — a majority — of the seven 
groups of virtues (or training) are the methods of 
contemplation, and that even the rest contain in 
them what we now should call not virtues but 
rather spiritual exercises. These will be seen from 
the items that make up these groups. 'We do not 
here enter into them in detail (see art. DhvJna), 
but their general bearings upon moral training are 
not to be overlooked. The cardinal vice of human 
nature lies in egoism, which manifests itself most 
conspicuously in the attachment to sensual pleas- 
ures, and in the fetters which bind our mind to 
various impressions and thoughts. The fourfold 
fixation of mind {sati-aatthdna) aims at the 
extirpation of egoism. Tnerefore the mind is fixed 
on the body {kdya) ; and its foulness, instability, 
etc., are thought of. The next step is to think of 
the senses (veaand) and of the pains and pleasures 
arising from them. Farther, the mind {chitta) 
itself is closely examined ; and, finally, the ultimate 
nature of things {dhamma). In like manner, in 
the exercise of the right exertion or control 
(samniappadkana) the aim is to prevent sinful 
conditions arising (samvara), to put them away 
when they have arisen {pahana), to protect and 
cherish good conditions as they arise (annra/ckha), 
and, lastly, to retain and develop good conditions 
in existence (bhdvana). These qualities are the 
same in substance as the seven divisions of bodhi 
(b^lianga], which are arranged as follows : (1) 
mindfulness (sati) > of all that is morally desirable, 
(2) discrimination of things fdhamma-vichaya) good 
and bad, (3) exertion {viriya), (4) j'oy (pfii) in what 
one has attained, (5) satisfaction (pasaddhi), (6) 
contemplation (samadhi), and (7) equanimity 
(iipekldia). Nearly the same thing is expressed in 
the eight kinds of the great man’s thoughts 
[mah&purisa-vitakka). A smiUar kind of medita- 
tion, or release of the mind, is extended to all 
beings, in order, firstly, to prepare in mind, and then 
to practise, the virtaes of love {mctta), compa-ssion 
(kantgd), j'oy (mudita), and equanimity {npekkha].^ 
The close association of these spiritual exercises 
and moral actions is shown in the personal example 
of the Buddha himself. He was a mystic visionary, 
but he lived_ nearly fifty years of his ministiy m 
constant activities. He passed sometimes whole 
nights under forest trees, conversing with spirits 
or angels, as it is told ; he lived often in complete 
seclusion among the woods of Ichchhanangala or 
elsewhere for weeks and months. But more signi- 
ficant were his activities as the teacher and bene- 
factor of mankind. Visiting of sick people, 
itinerating in the regions attacked by pestilence, 
mediation between two combatants, consolation 
of mothers afflicted by loss of children— these and 
other things are frequently told in the Pali hooks. 
His care for health caused him to instruct his 


disciples in the number of meals to be taken, or in 
the method of bathing, and even in the minutire of 
using the toothpick. Though he himself did not 
go outside India, some of his disciples emulated 
his missionary spirit and went to the west and 
north-west, beyond the Indus. Thus, the two sides 
of training — self-culture and actions — found a 
perfect union in the person of the Buddha, hut it 
was inerttable that there should e,xist differences 
in the character and tendency among his disciples, 
as described in the Ahguttara and shown in the 
1 Xen kinds of mindfulness arc nsmin enumerated, of relisions 
and moral virtues ; see Artjr. {PTS ed. i. 42X 
-These are the appan&ya-Oicto-timutti x see Khra Davids, 
fctddfia, i. S18; K. iL Seumann, Gotuino 
E\td(3ho't Bfden, Icipzig, 1S96-1902, pattim. 


poems ascribed to them.* The consequence is easy 
to see. It resulted in the division of the Saiigha 
into the conservative and liberal sections, and 
finally in the contrast between the ideals of arkat- 
ship and 6o(f/iisa<fra-ship. Though these divisions 
were not precisely the direct results of the different 
characters, we may roughly say that the former 
represents the tendency to self-seelnsion, while the 
latter is daring enough to emphasize the sanctity 
of lay morality. Further, a similar difference arose 
among the hlahayunists themselves, the more 
quietistic morality being represented by the adorers 
of the Prajna-pdramiia, and the actmties for the 
salvation of all fellow-beings being represented by 
the followers of the Saddkarmapttndarika.^ 

LwxBAToaE.— This is fully given in the footnotes. 

M. AKESAKI. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Celtic).— I. 
Gauls. — ^Among the classical authors there is a 
great divergence of opinion regarding the moral 
status of the Celts ; ana, inasmuch as their qualities 
and defects have been recorded by their enemies, 
the Romans, whose sympathies were naturally 
alienated from them, one must be careful not to 
attach too much importance to naive generaliza- 
tions founded frequently on superficial observation. 
Thus, while Coesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. xvi. I) and 
Livy (y. xlvi. 3) regard the religious note as the 
dominant feature of the character of the Celts, 
Cicero (pro Fonteio, xii.) asserts that they lacked 
all sentiment of piety and j'ustico; and, though 
most authors attribute to them a simple and frank 
nature, Polybius (ii. 7) calls them perfidious. 
Nevertheless, from the points in which the classical 
writers concur, we can arrive at some idea of the 
moral character of the primitive Celts. In general 
the portrait is far from attractive (Dottin, Manuel 
pour servir d Vitude de Vantiquiti celtxque, Paris, 
1906, p. 117), and some modem authors contend 
that this is due to their religion, which, according 
to them, had very little influence in regulating 
moral conduct (Joyce, Soc. Hist, of Ana, Ireland, 
London, 1903, i. 220). While this may be true to 
a certain degree, it is nevertheless a fact that their 
firm belief in a hereafter had a marked influence 
on their moral nature, inspiring them to acts of 
rare bravery in which their scorn for death is 
manifest (Ctesar, vr. xiv. 6; Mela, III. ii. 19). 
Coupled with tills, an aptitude for work and a 
cleanliness exceptional among barbarous peoples 
tended to elevate them above the level at which 
one would naturally he inclined to place them. 

A few traits of the character of the Celts may 
he indicated by way of preface, before going into 
detail. 

Though they were easy to he convinced, and often suffered 
thereby at the hands of amhitious individuals (Strabo, ir. iv. 2 ; 
Cssar, Tii. rxx. 3, rv. v. 3 ; • incertis mmoribus serviant % they 
did not lack the power of reasoning, or refuse to listen to the 
language of prudence (Czesar, vii. xiv. ; Tac. Uisl. iv. CB ; Strabo, 
foe. cif. and iv. i. 6). They were eager to learn, and sought infor- 
mation concerning other nations (Strabo, ^oc. ciC.). Turbulent in 
spirit, and having a marked aversion for order and regularity, 
they loved war for its own sake, the state of war being so per- 
manent among them that scarcely a year passed without some 
injury being washed away in blood (Cxsar, Ti. xv. 1). Incon- 
slant, they readily abandoned their ideas, morals, customs, all 
except their character, and became so thoroughly Romanized 
that the emperor Claudius, in supporting their claim to be repre- 
sented in the senate, was able to state that they were Mam 
lUOribuB, artihus, affinitatihus noslris mixti’ (Tac. Ann. xi. 
24). In appearance they were usually tall (Died, v. xxviii. i ; 
Strabo, rv. iv. 3; Ammian. iv. xii. 1), with soft white skin 

K. E. Neumann, Ih'e Lieder der ilonehen und A’onnfn, SttUo, 
18B9, tr. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of Early Etidd/nsU, 
London, 1909. 

2 Very noteworthy are the descriptions in this book of a Sago 
I (or a group of teachers), to appear in the latter days to bring 
salvation, and of the persecutions he would endure ; it contains 
also the assurance given by the Buddha as to his mission and 
I its effect (SBE xxi. chs. xii., xiv., xix., xx.). On the lost point 
I there arc deviations from the present Skr. text in Kumarajiva’s 
I tr., which led to important consequences in China and Japan. 
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(Diod. loc. cit. ; Ammian. he. cit. : ‘ candidi paene omnes ’) and 
blond hair (Diod. loc. cit. ; Ammian. he. cit. : ‘ rutili ’), and 
possessed a fierce look (Diod. v. xx3d. 1; Ammian. loc. cit. 
‘luminum torvitate terribiles’)- They loved beautiful men, 
which explains in part the sway that Vercingetorix exerted 
over them. Even their enemies are obliged to testify to the 
simplicity and frankness of their character, free from all malice 
(Strabo, iv. iv. 2 ; de Bell. Afric. Ixxiii.). Upright and incapable 
of evil, deception and trickery were repugnant to them (Strabo, 
he. cit.). Their superabundance of life, love of novelty, and 
adventurous humour explain that continual state of agitation 
and excitement in which they lived (Csesar, in. x. 8). They 
disputed and fought on the slightest provocation at repasts. 
In a word, theirs was a country of dueis and civil wars (Diod. 
V. xxviii. 6 ; Ammian. xv. xii. 1 : ‘avidi iurgiorum et sublatius 
insolescentes ’). As a natural consequence of this, they were 
easily discouraged and dejected, and it was usually more 
advantageous to arouse them by illusions than by appealing to 
the sentiment of duty (Oiosar, vii. xx., esp. 12 ; Strabo, iv. iv. 6), 
although they were quick to recover from any state of de- 
moralization into which they might have fallen (Livy, xxii. ii.). 
Among the Eomans they were celebrated for their love of 
revolutions, rapid decisions, and continual changes (Oasar, 
m. yiii. S, iv. v. 3, vii. xx. 1, etc. ; Strabo, rv. iv. 2). In 
addition to the art of war, according to Cato (Orig. ii.), they 
cultivated with great talent the art of speaking readily, and 
they had a natural gift for eloquence (Polyb. n. xvii. ; Diod, 
V. xxxi.). Though Oasar states (vn. xxii. 1) that the Gauls 
possessed to a high degree the power of imitation, they stub- 
bornly refused to profit by the experience of their defeats. 
They were proud even in defeat, and showed no inclination to 
change their manner of fighting (Strabo, iv. iv. 6 ; Oasar, i. 
xiii. 8, etc., xiv. 7). Finally, they gave special attention to the 
care of the body (Ammian. xv. xii.). According to Pliny (JSH 
xn. xxvi. 45, xxvm. li.), soap made of tallow or ashes was an 
invention of the Gauls ; while certain tribes, such as the Vale- 
riana Oeltica, were in the habit of using a kind of perfume. 
Various classical authors call attention to the fact that the 
Oelto-Iberians preserved urine in reservoirs for washing their 
bodies and cleansing their teeth (Diod. v. xxxiii.; Strabo in. 
iv. 16 ; Oatullus, xxxix. 17-19), and Pliny (xxii. Ixxxii.) notes 
also that the Celtic women used beer-foam as a cosmetic. The 
men usually wore long moustaches (Diod. v. xxviii. 8), and 
were fastidious in the care of the hair (Ammian. xv. xii. 2). 
They_ were often reproached for their love of ornaments, ex- 
hibiting a particular preference for purple or golden garments, 
neolclaoes and bracelets of bright colours (Diod. v. xxx. 1; 
Strabo, iv. v. 6 ; Appian, Celliea, 12; Propert. v. x. 40; Floras, 
I. XX. 2) ; and Vergil (Aen. vlii. 669-601) traces a portrait— very 
poettcal, it is unnecessary to state— of * the golden-haired Celt, 
wearing a golden tunic, covered with a mantle with stripes of 
a thousand colours, a necklace of gold surrounding a neck of 
milly whiteness.’ 

With this insight into their character, we can, 
with the aid of the Irish texts, arrive at some 
definite idea of the condition of their morals. 

I. Marriage and immorality. — In regard to 
marriage, it suffices to say that the bride was 
purchased by her future husband. As ivomen were 
usually married only once, the purchase-price (Old 
Ir. coibche) was received in entirety by tlie father 
{Anc. Laws of Ireland, Rolls Series, London, 
1869-73, iii. 314), and in subsequent marriages (until 
the twenty-first) the coibche was divided between 
the father and the daughter (ib. ii. 346). Appar- 
ently th.Q jus primm noctis existed among the early 
Celts, if we may infer that the right exercised by 
Conchobar, king of Ulster, is an indication of the 
prevalence of that custom in early times. 

In the Book of Leinster (p. 106, col. 2) we read that ‘in 
Ulster, every man who had a daughter to marry took her to 
ass the first night with Conchobar, in order that she might 
ave that king as a husband (cech fer di Ultaib doberad ingin 
macdacht a-feiss la Conchobar in-chit aidchi, eotn-bad he a- 
eitmunter) ' ; and the despotic king does not hesitate to 
exercise this right over Emer, the bride of Ciichulainn (Windisch, 
Ir. Texts, Leipzig, 1880, i. 690 ; d’Arbois de Jubainville, Famille 
celtigtie, Paris, 1906, p. 125, etc.). That this custom was in 
vogue in Scotland, we shall see later. 

As for the marriage itself, the contract was not 
binding, and later on Irish canonical law protested 
in vain against the ease with which marriages were 
dissolved (Wasserschleben, Die ir. Kanonensamm- 
lung^, Leipzig, 1885, p. 185 f.). That divorce was 
far from being unusual among the Celts is obvious 
from the fact that the Ancient Laws of Ireland 
permitted divorce by mutual consent even when 
the woman was a legitimate wife {citmuinter fii. 
362, line 21 f.]), for -vimich the technical expression 
is im toga scartha, or ‘by choice of separation.’ 
Though the citmuinter was considered the selb, or 
property, of her husband, this did not prevent her 


from having certain very important rights, such, 
for example, as that of seizmg the property in- 
tended to be used by her hu^and towards the 
purchase of another woman. The Senchus M6r is 
very explicit in that respect : 

‘ If he gives the purchase-price for another woman,’ state the 
Laws, ‘ even though it should be from his own property, that 
purchase-price is the property of his legitimate wife, if she 
acquits herself of her conjugal duties ' (ii. 382). 

But, with these exceptions, adultery was other- 
wise unrestrained ; for, besides his legitimate wife, 
the husband was permitted by law to keep in the 
domicile one or several concubines, so that Diarmaid 
mac Fergusa, supreme king of Ireland, had four 
■Nvives, two of whom had the rank of queens (d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Coursde litt. celt., Paris, 1883-1902, 
vii. 210 tf. ). That this institution existed from early 
times among the Celts is obvious from the state- 
ment of Cffisar (VI. xix. 3) that after the death of 
an important personage, if his Avives {uxores) were 
suspected of having brought it about, they were put 
to torture and finally burned. These were without 
doubt his concubines, for the relatives of his legiti- 
mate wife, who was invariably of high birth, would 
have avenged her death (d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
Famille cdt. 104). 

In Ireland the concubine was the rival of the 
legitimate wife, and was called adaltrach’, she 
must not be confused with the citmuinter ar muin 
araile (‘wife on the neck of the other’), or second 
legitimate wife, whom the husband was permitted 
to take if it chanced that the first legitimate wife 
was afflicted with an incurable disease (crd-lige, 
i.e. on her death-bed). In that case the husband 
could send his sick wife back to her relatives ; but, 
if she had none, he was obliged to keep her in his 
home {Anc. Laws, v. 144). However, the condition 
of a legitimate wife having another legitimate ^^e 
as a rival was naturally rare, while that of having 
a concubine as a rival was most frequent. "With 
the latter the husband usually contracted an annual 
marriage, lasting from the 1st of May to the 1st of 
May {ib. ii. 390). The concubine was of a stage of 
society much lower in rank than that of her hus- 
band, usually a slave. 

An example of such a marriage is that of Derdriu and 
Conchobar, after the murder of the sons of Usneoh (Windisch, 
Ir. Texte, i. 81 f.). St. Bridget was the daughter of Dubthaph 
and his cnmal, or slave, Broicscch (Stokes, Three MiddU Irish 
Homilies, Calcutta, 1877, p. 62). 

That the legitimate wife had superior rights over 
the concubine is evident from the honour-price 
(enccldann or l6g eneich) assessed in case of moral 
injury, that of the citmuinter being twice as great as 
that of the adaltrach (Anc. Laws, li. 404). Further- 
more, the law permitted her to strike the concubine 
imtil blood flowed, without the latter being entitled 
to demand any reparation for the injury (ib. v. 142). 
This explains why Mugain, the legitimate wife 
of Conchobar, makes no protest against the pres- 
ence of Derdriu ; while Emer, the wife of the nero 
Ciichulainn, while tolerating his relations with his 
concubine, Ethne Ingube, refuses to submit to the 
presence of his citmuinter ar muin araile, the god- 
dess Fand (Windisch, i. 206 f., 222 ff.). The atti- 
tude of the legitimate wife in these cases may have 
been influenced somewhat by the fact that the 
husband had the right of life and death over his 
wives, as well as his concubines (Dottin, 136 ; see 
also FRE iii. 813’’). 

2. Adultery, incest, poly^dry, etc. — Strabo says 
(IV. V. 4) that it was considered quite natural in 
Ireland for men to have relations with iviyes of 
others, with their mothers or sisters, while St. 
Jerome goes so far as to state that in Ireland the 
institution of marriage was entirely unknown : 

‘ Scotorum natio uxores proprias non habet ; nulla apud cos 
coniux propria est, sed, ut cuique libitum fuerit, pecudum more 
lasciviunt' (adc. loxrin. ii. 7 [PL xxiii. 309]). 

In this, of course, we see a reference to the 
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system of polygamy or concnbinage discussed 
above. While adultery on the part of the man 
■was very common, there are very few examples of 
legitimate -wives failing to ohsenx fidelity to their 
husbands. We have, to he sure, the legend of 
Medh, queen of Connaught, and the celebrated hero 
Fergus— an account that was known -ndthout doubt 
by Strabo {Ledbliar na hUidhre, 65). Notwith- 
standing this, the Celtic women were famed among 
the ancients for their fidelity (d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, ‘La L^gende et les femmes,’ etc., in SCel vii. 

[1886] 129-144). ^ .. . 

Polybiua (txn. xxi.) relates the story of Ohiomara, the wife of 
the Celtic king Ortiagon, who brought to her husband the head 
of the Eomau centurion who had violated her. When the lang 
said to her, ‘ Woman, fidelity is a beautiful thing,’ she answered, 
‘Yes, but there is something still more beautiful; it is that 
there is only one man alii e to whom I have belonged.* Derdnu 
kills herself when the Idng of Ulster, after having passed a year 
with her, wishes to give her up to the murderer of her husband. 
For the beautiful story of Gamma, wife of the Tetrareh Smatos, 
see Plutarch, Amor, icxii. 

As for incest, W’e have in Ireland the example of 
Clothru, the daughter of a king, who, after having 
been the wife of her three brotliers, marries her 
own son, Lugaid, supreme king of Ireland [Book of 
Leinster, 23, col. 2). It is permissible to conclude 
from a statement of Csesar that, at an early date 
in Ireland, it was not uncommon for brothers to 
have wives in common — ‘ uxores habent deni duo- 
denique inter se communes et maxime fratres cum 
fratribus ’ (v. xiv. 4) ; and this custom existed also 
in Caledonia (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12 ; cf. Ixii. 6). The 
accusation of pmderasty, home against the Gauls 
by several classical authors whose testimony is 
worthy of very serious consideration, is ap^rently 
■without foundation (Aristotle, Pol. ii. 'vi. ; Diod. v. 
xxxii. 5 Strabo, IV. iv. 6 ; Athenasus, xiii. 80 j cf. 
also d’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit. 187-199). 

3. Prostitution. — In spite of the ease with -which 
the marriage vows could be violated or broken, 
prostitution did not fail to flourish. The name 
given by the Senchus Mdr to the prostitute is bait- 
seek {Anc. Latas, i. 190, 236), or nierdrech {meretrix), 
or * female of grove and bush ’ {Ane. Laws of Wales, 
London, 1841, p. 42). A curious fact in ancient 
Irish law is that the head of the family, to whom 
the purchase-price of the -wife was paid, had also a 
right to a share in the earnings of the prostitute 
{cnit in aptkaib haitsaide [Anc. Laws 0/ Ireland, 
iii. 314] j cjfi't a n-abad baidside [iv, 62]). If she 
had any children, she and her family were obliged 
to support them {do fastad cirt ocus dligid [v. 
452]). If she attempted to force any man to as- 
sume charge of the child through obligation of 
paternity, the Senchus M<}r gave him the power 
to refuse (i. 192). 

II the minute distinctions made in the Ancient Laws in re- 
gard to rape are any criterion, we must conclude that this form 
of seizure was not infrequently practised in ancient Ireland, 
irhe Senchrts iI6r distinguishes three kinds of irregular union 
between man and woman. The first is called Idnamnas foxaU, 
or ‘union by elopement,’ an open and violent seizure done with 
the consent of the woman against the wishes of the family. The 
woman in this case is called ben/uataig, or ‘woman of elope- 
ment’ (Anc. Lams, ii. 35B, 400, 402). The second, entitled Idn- 
amnas tothJa i tdide, is a secret union formed with the assent 
of the woman but unknown to her family. She is then called 
ben tdide, or ‘woman of theft’ fii. 356, 404, iii. 3S). And, 
finally, a union by violence without the consent of the woman 
or family is called Zdnamnas iimt no sleithe, i.e. ‘ union by 
force,’ in which case she bears the name of btn forcuir, or 
‘ woman of violence ’ (ii. 356, 404X 

4. Status of women, — From what -we can glean 
from the different authorities, the condition of 
women among the ancient Celts was quite miser- 
able (Dottin, 138). Seized with the passion of 
war, the Gauls often abandoned the cultivation of 
the soil to the women (‘feminte res domesticas 
agroramque culturas administrant, ipsi armis et 
rapinis serviunt’ [Justin, xliv. 3] ; cf. also Sil. Ital. 
iii. 344). Later on, however, under the domination 
of the Romans, the men developed a great interest 
in agriculture (Strabo, rv. i. 2). Although there 


are instances of women governing tribes in the 
British Isles (such as Cartismandua, who was 
queen of the Brigantes c. A.D. 60 [Tac. Ann. xii. 
36]), the statement of Aristotle {Pol. Ji. vi. 6), that 
the Celts were free from the domination of women, 
holds true for the Continent. That they were not 
without influence, however, is confirmed by Plutarch 
[de Mul. Virtut. vi. ), who says that they -were ad- 
mitted into the councils of war as arbiters of the 
differences between tribes; and Hannibal agreed 
■with his Celtic allies to let all difficulties between 
them be judged by the -women of the Celts. The 
women of the Gauls were beautiful and courageous 
(Diod. V. xxxii. 7 ; Athenseus, xiii. 80) ; they en- 
couraged their husbands to fight, and accompanied 
them on the field of battle (Polyb. V. Ixxviii. 1 ; 
Tac. Agricola, xv., Ann. xiv. 34, 36) ; at times 
they even displayed greater physical strength than 
their husbanas (Ammian. XV. xii.) ; and, according 
to Strabo, they were good mothers and could do 
more work than the men (rv, i. 2, iv, 3). 

5, Cruelty, — ^The cruelty of the Gauls in war 
terrified the Greeks and Romans (Dottin, 114), 
According to their national custom, they cut off 
the heads of the dead and wounded on the battle- 
field, to offer them up afterwards to the souls of 
their ancestors or to the gods (Jullian, Bechcrches 
stir la'relig. gaul., Bordeaux, 1903, p, 82). Often- 
times they sacrificed captives, and they are also 
accused of ha-ving massacred old men and little 
children (Diod. V. xxxii. ; Pausan. X. xxii. 3 f . ; 
Athenfeus, iv. 61). The heads of dead enemies 
were sometimes attached to the necks of their 
horses or fastened on the end of their lances (Livy, 
V. xxvi. 11; Diod. V. xxix., Xiv. cxv.), while at 
Entremont, near Aix, trophies were raised -with 
heads exposed on them (Reinach, Catalogue som- 
maire du Music des antiguitis nationalcs, Paris, 
1889, p. 40). They displayed with pride the heads 
of their chiefs or otlier illustrious personages, 
which they^preserved in a preparation of oil (Strabo, 
rv. iv. 6; Diod. V. xxix.). In battle their attacks 
were characterized by a savage fury (Pausan. X. 
xxi. 3 ; Florus, II. iv. ; Dion. Hal. xiv. 10, 17). 

Probably the most Btriking example of their savagery is in 
one of the early Irish sagas, the Soil mucci 2lie Ddthd, or ‘ His- 
tory of the Pig of Mao D4th6.’ Conall Cernaeh, the foster- 
brother of the great hero Cfichulainn, replies to the opposing 
hero C6t in the following manner : ‘ 1 swear by the oath that 
my people swear : since the day when I first took a Javeiin in 
my hand, it did not often happen to me that I was without the 
bead of a Connaught-man under my head ns a piilow when I 
slept. Not a day or night passed without that I killed some 
enemy ( . . . nacA mentc ro bd cen chend Connachtaig fd-m- 
chind oc eotlud, ocus cen guine duine cech 6cn Id ocus cech den 
aidcTii).' "When 04t regrets that Anluan is not present to fight 
with Conall, the latter replies: ‘He is here, however,’ and 
‘ drawing from bis girdle the head of Anifian, he threw it upon 
the bosom of C4t with such force that a stream of blood burst 
upon his lips {atd imorro, ar Conall ic tabairt chind Anldain 
as-sa chriss, ocus no-s-leice do Chit ara bntinni, corroimid a loim 
Sola for a biolu’ [Windisoh, It. Texte, i. 104, lines 15-23]). 

However convincing these accounts may appear, 
it is, nevertheless, true that the Gauls were no 
more cruel or savage than other barbarous nations, 
although they inspired the Greeks and Romans 
with such great fear that the classical authorities 
do not hesitate to attribute to them all possible 
crimes and vices (Jullian, Hist, de la Gaule, Paris, 
I9()7, i. 332, etc.). Diodorus accuses them of vio- 
lating tombs (xxn. xii.) ; Pausanias says that they 
did not bury their dead, and outraged and mas- 
sacred women and children (X. xxi. 1, 7) ; Li-vy 
asserts that they continually used false weights 
(X. xlviii. 9) ; while Plutarch states that the only 
right known to them was that of strength and of 
the sword {Camill. xvii.). Such accusations are 
only what we should expect from a people in con- 
stant dread of a powerful enemy. 

6. Human sacrifice. — Probably the most serious 
accusation of cruelty borne against the (Sauls by 
classical authorities is that they practised Imman 
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sacrifice (Lncan, Pharml. i. 443-445; Died. V. 
xxxii. 0 ; Livy, xxxviii. xlvii.). Cresar (VI, xvi. 
2f,) states tnat those of the Gauls who were 
afflicted with grave diseases either sacrificed 
iinman victims or mode a vow to do so, for they 
believed that, if a human life were not given for 
a human life, the wrath of the gods would not be 
appeased. He adds that they were accustomed to 
construct immense wooden statues, which they 
filled with living beings and burned in honour 
of their gods (‘ quorum contexta vuminibus 
membra vivis hominibus complcnt; quibus suc- 
censis, circumventi flamma exanimantur homines’ 
[VI. xvi. 4]). Cicero, who was always vc:y bitter 
o^ainst the Gauls, exclaims in his defence of 
lontcius; ‘They have preserved to this day the 
barbarous custom of sacrificing human beings. 
What can be the good faith of a people who think 
they can appease l)ivine wrath by crime and human 
blood ’ (pro Fontdo, xii.) ? This rite was practised 
mainly in war ; and before the battle, if the omens 
were unfavourable, they would even kill their wive.s 
and children in order to assure themselves of the 
victory (Justin, xxvi. 2). If they were victorious, 
they sacrificed their captives as a thank-offering to 
the gods (Diod. XXII. ix. ; Pausan, X, xxiii. 6). 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who finished his 
Boman Antiquities (i. 38) about 8 B.C., maintained 
that human sacrifice was still practised among the 
Gauls, although it was prohibited by the Romans 
as early as 97 u.c. Under Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) 
this rite was suppressed (d’Arhois do Jubainville, 
Cours, ii. 370-381), although it survived in certain 
parts of Britain as late as A.D. 77 (Pliny, HN XXX. 
IV. 13). According to Diodorus (v. xxxii,), the 
Gauls kept criminals for five years before burning 
them on enormous pyres. That the belief in the 
immortality of the soul was one of the prime causes 
of these sacrifices is supported by the statement of 
Pomponius Mela (III. li. 19) that relatives of the 
dead person often threw themselves into the funeral 
pyre, in the hope of living with him in the here- 
after. The article of the Dinnsenchus, written 
about the 6th cent. A.D., contoins an account of 
the ‘ plain of prostrations,’ showing that the bloody 
practice of human sacrifice was continued in Ireland 
probably at a very' late date ; and the author of 
this treatise states that at some period previous to 
his time the people were accustomed to sacrifice 
their firstborn to an idol called Gromm cr'&ach 
(‘bloody crescent’) which stood on this field (Booh 
of Leinster, p. 213, col. 2), 

With human sacrifice is closely allied the love 
of suicide, which, according to the belief of the 
Gauls, was a kind of personal and spontaneous 
sacrifice to the gods. Some of the finest examples 
of self-sacrifice in antiquity occurred among the 
Celts. Bronnus, believing that he was the cause 
of the misfortunes of his soldiers, committed sui- 
cide in order to appease the wrath of the enemy’s 
god Apollo (Diod, XXII, ix. ; Pausan. X. xxiii, 12 ; 
Jullian, Jlist. ii, .359), Livy (xxxvin. xxi.) states 
that the Gauls scorned their wounds, enlarging 
them in order to make them more aqiparcnt. 

7- Courage. — Among the more important doc- 
trines taught by tlie Dniids (q.v.) were the scorn 
of death and the obligation of courage (Cmsar, 
VL xiv, 6; Mela, III- li. 19). In other words, 
the Gauls made their theology accord with their 
tcmp«3rament. Their very great courage, so highly 
laudt!d in antiquity (Polyb. il. xxx. 4, xxxni. 2; 
Dio Gass. xii. 1. 2f. ; Livy, XXXVlll. xvii. 7 ; I’lut. 
Camm. xii.), wa.s rather a sort of fury (rabies 
Gallhvt) than a form of will. They considered it 
sham-cfnl to be attacked first (Pint. loc. cit.). On 
the battlefield, they were filled with anger, confi- 
dence,, and pride, as they cast defiance against the 
cncnij- (Died- v. x.xix, 3) ; but the resistance of 


an adversary q^uickly dispelled their confidence 
(Pausan, X. xxui. 12), and not infrequently they 
were victims of panic (ib, ; Sil. Ital. xv. 719 ; 
‘patrius genti pavor’). It was their great desire 
to enjoy the esteem of posterity— ‘ postoris prodi 
pulchcrrimura ’ (Cmsar, vii, Ixxvii. 13). Further- 
more, the brave were recipients of many tokens 
of esteem from the tribe. For them were resen’ed 
the finest pieces of meat at the feasts, and the 
honour of carving was always left for the great , 
hero (cf. the Hist, of the Pig of Mac-D&thd, men- 
tioned above, and the Feast of Bricriu ; d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours, v. 71-78, 86-140, 35-47), 

8, Intemperance. — The Gauls wore celebrated 
for their intemperance (Diod. V. xxvi. 3 ; Araraian. 
XV. xii. 4 ; Posidon. iv. 36 ; Cic. pro Fontdo) ; and, 
according to Pliny (Xll. ii. 5), it was the love of 
wine that caused them to make their incursions 
into Italy. The southern heat, combined with 
their excessive activity, aroused in them an irre- 
sistible desire to drink alcoholic liquors (Polyb. n. 
xix, 4; Livy, XXXIV. xlvii, 5; ‘minimo patientia 
sitis’). Cicero, with his usual acerbity, says that 
wine mixed with water was regarded as a poison 
by the Gauls (pro Fontdo, xv.). They delighted 
in the invention of liquors of all kinds (‘ad vini 
similitudinera multiphccs potus’ [Ammian, XV. 
xii. 4]), Although they prepared a beer called 
corma, they preferred the wines of the south, 
which they drank until they were insane (Ammian. 
loc. cit, I Diod. V, xxvi.) ; and it was this excessive 
indulgence in alcohol that finally undermined their 
vitality and rendered them weaker than women 
(‘postrema minus quam feminarum’ [Livy, X. 
xxviii.]; Florus, II. iv. 1), 

9. Avarice and cupidity. — The thirst of the 
Gauls for booty was insatiable (Pint, Pyrrhus, 
xxvi. ; Livy, xxi. xx, 8). They violated tombs in 
order to secure gold (Diod. XXlI, xii. ; Pint. loc. 
cit.); they did not even hesitate to rob the most 
sacred temples (Pausan. X, xxii. 0) ; they were so 
venal that they would become mercenaries of any 
purchaser, and were willing to engage in long 
expeditions merely for tho sake of pillage (Livy, 
loc, cit, ; Justin, xxv, 2 ; Diod. V. xxvii . ; Polyb. 
II. xxii.). Yet, in spito of their love of gold, they 
amassed great quantities of it in their own temples 
as an oficring to the gods, and no one dared to 
touch it (Diod. loc. cit.). 

JO. Justice. — While Cicero assures us that the 
Gauls were entirely lacking in the sentiment of 
justice (pro Fonteio, xii.), Cmsar (VI, xxiv, 3), on 
the contrary, states that certain tribes were re- 
nowned for justice and moderation ; and Strabo 
extols their equity (iv. iv. 2), Tradition relates 
that the Senones marched against Rome to avenge 
the right of the peoiile, wliich had been violated 
by certain patricians (Livy, V. xxxvi. ; Diod. XIV, 
cxiii. ; Pint. Camill. xvii.). 

11. Hospitality- — Though indiscreet at times, 
the Gauls practised all tlie laws of hospitality 
(Diod, V. xxviii. ; Caesar, IV, v, 2) ; and, oven in 
dealing with tho most warlike tribes, Rome had 
no complaint to make of the reception accorded 
her ambassadors (Livy, XXXIX. Iv., XLliI. y,, etc,). 
Anxious to Icam about other people, their homes 
were always open to bards and strangers (Diod, 
loc. cit.). 

12. Piety.— At first tlie conquered Greeksaccu"cd 
the Gauls of lacking piety, making of Brennus the 
type par cxceUcncc of sacrilege (Pausan. X. xxi, ; 
Diod. XXII. ix, 4) ; but later, when they began to 
study’ their enemies, they not only admitted that 
they were religious, but even declared them to be 
the most pions of men (Justin, XXiV, iv, 3 ; Livy, 

V. xlvi. 3 ; Dion. Ilal, vii, 70). Ca-.-ar (VI, xvi. 1) 
calls them a people much addicted to religious 
practices, for which they are praised by classical 
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authors (Livy, v. xxxvi. 3 ; Arrian, xxxiv. ; Dion. 
Hal. vii. 70). Eeligious scruples, for example, 
prevented Dumnorix from accompanying Caesar to 
Britain (Caesar, V. vi. 3). 

13. Obedience and devotion. — Especially before 
a common enemy, the Gauls showed absolute obedi- 
ence to their chiefs, whom they loved as one would 
a father (Fustel de Coulanges, La Ganle romaine 
Paris, 1891, pp. 35-44) ; and the bonds that unite 
the chief to his followers are described by Polybius 
(II. xvii.) as iratpeCa, i.e. fellowship. Cassar did not 
fail to admire the devotion of the Soldurii to their 
chief (m. xxii.). These men share the good or 
bad fortune of the one to ^vllom they have given 
themselves ; and, if he dies, ‘ there is not an 
example of one in this case who would wish to 
remain alive.’ It is to their generous and sym- 
pathetic nature that this sublime devotion is due. 
Thus, two sons of the Galatian king Adiatorix vie 
with one another as to which shall die ivith their 
father (Strabo, xn. iii. 35). Prompt in responding 
to all appeals for help, they rush to the defence of 
their neighbours (Strabo, IV. iv. 2) ; even an army 
making an invasion into Italy stops at the Alps to 
free a tribe besieged by another (Justin, xliii. 4), 
while their haste to respond to a request which 
excites their sympathy often leads them into war. 
The chief, on his part, never suffered his followers 
to be tormented or oppressed ; if he did so, he lost 
his authority among liis people (Cassar, VI. xi. 4). 

14. Pride. — Though the Gauls were character- 
ized by their devotion and obedience, they had 
little regard for discipline, oudng principally to 
their excessive vanity (Died. XXIII. xxi. ; Poly b. n. 
xxi. 2-5, V. Ixxviii. 1-3 ; Arrian, A nab. I. iv. 6). It 
was this pride that rendered them incapable of pro- 
fiting by experience j for, even though defeated, 
they were too haughty to admit their mistake and 
change their manner of fighting (Strabo, rv. iv. 5 ; 
Caesar, 1. xiii. 3-7, xiv. 7). They defied the 
elements, and believed themselves dishonoured if 
they sought to avoid the fall of a wall (vElian, 
Far. Sist. xii. 23 j Stobaeus, Anthol. xliv. 41). 
Their vanity led them to boast (Strabo, IT. iv. 5 ; 
Diod. V. XXIX.), and before battle the chiefs lauded 
the exploits of their ancestors and their people, 
and oast insults at the enemy (Sil. Ital. iv. 279 ; 
Caesar, vil. xxix. 6, xxx. 1). 

15 . Perfidy. — ^Though the Gauls were inconstant, 
changeable, and not inclined to reflexion (Caesar, 

IV. V. 1 J Strabo, rv. iv. 2 ; Polyb. II. xxxii. 8, 
xxi. 2-5 ) Sil. Ital. iv. 49 f. ), few of the classical 
authors have reproached them Avith perfidy. This 
accusation has been brought against them only in 
an informal Avay (Polyb. II. vii. ; Cic. pro Fonteio). 
Nevertheless, as Ave might expect, ruse and 
treachery flourished to some extent, especially in 
times of Avar. It is true that we have such traitors 
as Divitiacus and Dumnorix, AA’hile some of the 
acts of Veroingetorix are certainly not aboA^e sus- 
picion ; yet, Avith feAV exceptions, they Avere so 
open and frank that they did not even use strategy, 
a method of Avarfare so honoured among the 
Greeks (Jullian, Hist. i. 346). Their constant 
happiness and the levity of their humour seem to 
have been a proof against those Avorse defects of 
character (Livy xxi. xx. 3 ; Cffisar, iv. v. 2 ; Diod. 

V. xxviii.) ;_and this gaiety, Avliich so frequently 
manifested itself in face of death, seems to have 
been aroused in part by their firm belief in the 
immortality of the soul as Avell as by the pique 
of personal honour. 

16 . Anthropophagy. — Prom the eiddence Ave 
nave from different authors, there is little doubt 
that anthropophagy prevailed to a certain extent 
.among the primitive Celts. "While Ave may haA'e 
reason to refuse to acceipt the statement of St. Jer- 
ome [adv. lovin. ii. 7) that the Atticoti of Britain 


relished certain parts of the bodies of shepherds 
and Avomen, Csesar (vn. Ixxvii. 12) makes the 
formal accusation that the Gauls, at the time of 
the invasion of the Cimbri and the Teutons, ate 
the bodies of those amongst them AA'hom age had 
rendered useless for war. Pausanias (X. xxii. 3) 
states that the Celtic invaders of Greece often ate 
the flesh and drank the blood of little children ; 
and Strabo (iv. v. 4) maintains that certain tribes 
of Ireland had a special predilection for the bodies 
of their fathers. 

19. Frugality. — It is obvious, from lack of 
eviaence to the contrary, that Polybius (XII. iv.) is 
correct Avhen he states that at least the Cisalpine 
Gauls Avere very frugal. Their principal food seems 
to have been hog-meat. 

18. Murder. — It is worth noting that among 
the Gauls the penalty for the murder of a stranger 
Avas greater than for that of a fellow-citizen (Stob. 
Anthol. xliv. 41) ; in tbe first case, it Avas death ; 
in the second, exile. From the scanty informa- 
tion found in the classical authors, it is impossible 
to state hoAV frequently murder Avas resorted to 
among the primitive Gauls (see, further, belong 
IL§I 3. III. §15, IV. §4). 

19. Theft. — Although the Greeks accused the 
Celtic invaders of all kinds of theft and brigandage 
(JuUian, Hist. i. 337 f.), it is highly improbable 
that this Avas a common practice in times of peace, 
if Ave believe what the same authors say of the 
frankness and simplicity of their character. 
Furthermore, the punishment for theft and brig- 
andage Avas extremely severe — the criminals were 
burned alive (Cresar, VI. xAd. 6). If a Gaul con- 
cealed a part of the booty of Avar, or stole some 
object from those deposited in sacred places, he 
Avas put to death after undergoing severe torture 
(Ctesar, VI. xvii. 6). The severity of these punish- 
ments must have tended to curb any desire of in- 
dividual Gauls to appropriate to themselves the 
property of others (cf. also above, § 9). 

20 . Punishments.— It is important to note here 
that, whereas in later times the 4ric, or compensa- 
tion for murder, and the punishment of thieves 
and other criminals, Avere definitely established by 
the legal statutes, according to the rank of the 
person killed, or according to the value of the 
thing stolen, in earlier history it Avas left to the 
Druids to decide in such cases and to determine 
the punishment (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours, i. 
165-189). As they Avere reputed to be the most 
just of men, the individual Avas obliged to accept 
their sentence ; if he did not, he Avas forbidden to 
take part in the sacrifices (Dottin, 281). In order 
not to receive any injury from their contact, the 
society of those suli'ering such excommunication 
AA’as carefully avoided — in other Avords, the crimi- 
nal became an outcast from his tribe, so that, 
if he had any complaint to make, no justice was 
rendered him. 

II. IRISS . — Giraldus Cambrensis, who completed 
his Topography of Ireland about 1187, presents a 
moral portrait of the Irish of that time Avhich is 
far from attractive {Opera, ed. Dimock, London, 
1867, Y. 19, etc.). He asserts, for example, that 
the Irish are ‘ indeed a most filthy race, a race sunk 
in Auce, a race more ignorant than all other nations 
of the first principles of the Faith’ (xix.), and 
yet, AA’hen not influenced by religious prejudices, 
he is a very valuable source, inasmuch as he AA'as a 
contemporary of an obscure period of Irish history. 

According to this authority, the Irish are not only incon- 
stant, but perfidious. 'This race is inconstant, changeable, 
wily, and cunning. It is an unstable race, stable only in its 
instability, faithful onlv In its unfaithfulness ' (v. 21, p. 166). 
The following sentence IS characteristic : ‘ Their arts are, there- 
fore, more to be feared than their arms, their friendship than 
their fire-brands, . . . their malignity than their martial spirit, 
their treachery than their open attacks, their specious friend- 
ship than their spiteful enmity * (tb.). Through this oratory, 
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however condemning it may he, we can readily see that, in the 
main, Irish character of the 12th cent, was practically the same 
as that of the early Celt. 

1. Marriage, immorality, etc. — On this subject, 
Giraldus is as severe as St. Jerome, for he asserts 
that the Irish ‘ do not contract marriages or shun 
incestuous connexions ’ (i6. v. 19, p. 164)._ ‘Nay, 
•what is more detestable,’ he continues, ‘ in many 
parts of Ireland, brothers (I ■will not say marry) 
seduce and debauch the "wives of their deceased 
brothers, and have incestuous intercourse with 
them ’ (p. 164 f. ). Here, -svithout doubt, the author 
is attacldng the community of women which ap- 
parently continued to exist (see above, I. § 2). 
Elsewhere (v. 35, p. 181), he speaks of the Irish 
as ‘gente adultera, gente incesta, gente illegiti- 
me nata et copulata, gente exlege.’ Notwith- 
standing these statements, it is manifest that 
marriage continued to exist in Ireland in much 
the same form as in primitive times, from the 
following remark in the Booh of Leinster (190, col. 
27; O’CoTrj, MS Mat., Dublin, 1S61, p. 15); ‘It 
is from this circumstance that in Erin it is the men 
that purchase the wives always; while it is the 
husbands that are purchased in all the rest of the 
world.’ We have already seen the attitude of the 
Senchus M6r towards divorce. As for concubinage, 
suffice it to say that it continued unrestricted, 
especially among the higher classes (Joyce, ii. 12 f. ). 
Until the reforms effected by Adamndn at the end 
of the 7th cent., female slaves were treated -with 
the coarsest brutality (Stokes, Tripartite Life, 
London, 1887, Introd. p. xxii). Polygamy per- 
sisted even in Christian times. Dermot, who was 
king of Ireland from 544 to 565, had two queens 
(Joyce, ii. 7) ; and, a century later, Nuada the 
Sage, king of Leinster, also had two "wives (da 
bancMle [Stokes, Lives of Saints, Oxford, 1890, 
p. 237]). Adultery, which -was probably not very 
uncommon among the Irish at a later period (cf. 
Giraldus’ account of the -wife of Tieman O’Rourke, 
king of Breifny, A.D. 1152, in his Expugnatio 
Hibernica, i. 225), was very severely punished. Cor- 
mac’s Glossary (p. 59) derives dniith, ‘ prostitute,’ 
from dir, ‘right,’ aud aod, ‘fire,’ i.e. ‘as much as 
to say to burn her were right.’ In the story of 
Core Mac Lugdach in the Book of Leinster, it is 
stated that ‘ it was the custom at nrst to burn any 
woman who committed lust (dognid bais) in viola- 
tion of her compact’ (BCel ii. [1873-75] 91). In 
the Fotha Catha Cnucha, ‘ Cause of the Battle of 
Cnucha,’ Tadg, the Druid of Cond C6tchathach 
(king of Ireland from A.D. 122 to 157), wishes to 
have his daughter, Mumi, burned for having eloped 
■with Cumall (ib. p. 86). According to the Ancient 
Laws, children begotten illegitimately of a "woman 
who had been abducted belonged to the woman’s 
family, who might sell them if they chose 
(d’Arbois de Jubain'ville, Cours, vi. 312 ; Anc. 
Laxos, iv. 231, 12, v. 357, 11, v. 439, 5). Under 
Christian influence, chastity and modesty come to 
be admired (Stokes, Lives of Saints, 239). 

2. Cruelty. — A. most ferocious act of cruelty is 
found in the story of the sons of Eochaid Muigme- 
doin, king of Ireland from A.D. 358 to 366 (Booh 
of Leinster, 190, col. 3, line 1). When one of the 
sons, Fiachra, dies of the wounds received in the 
victory over the Mtmster-men, the fifty captives 
taken in the battle are buried alive round his 
grave. As this seems to be only an isolated 
account, it is quite probable that the custom was 
not much in vo^e in ancient Ireland. Decapita- 
tion, however, is so frequently mentioned in the 
Dish saga that it is needless fo cite examples. 
Carnage in battle is often designated dr-cenn, 
‘slaughter of heads’ (not ‘slaughter of chiefs,’ as 
Stokes translates, ZCP iii. [1896] 207). Heads 
of dead enemies were carefully preserved by in- 


dividuals, inasmuch as they attested the fact 
that the family obligation of killing the murderer 
who refused to pay compensation had been ful- 
filled (d’Arbois de JubainviUe, Cours, v. p. xxx). 
Giraldus (Expug. Eib. iv. 233) states that, after 
the "victory of Ossory (A.r. 1169), 

‘ about two hundred of the enemies’ heads were collected and 
laid at the feet of Dennitius, prince of Leinster, who, turning 
them over one by one, in order to recognize them, thnee hfted 
his hands to heaven in the excess of his joy, and with a loud 
voice returned thanks to God most High. Among them was 
the head of one he mortally hated above all the rest, and takinn" 
it up by the ears and hair, he tore the nostrils and bps with his 
teeth in a most savage and inhuman manner.’ 

3. Human sacrifice.— Although Joyce (i. 239) 
maintains that human sacrifice was not practised 
at all in Ireland, we have already called attention 
(above, I. § 6) to the account of the Mag Slechta, or 
‘ Plain of Prostrations,’ to which there is another 
reference in the account of Taillten (now Teltotvn, 
Co. Meath) in the Dinnsenchus, where it is stated 
that Patrick preached at the great fair there 
‘against the burning of the firstborn progeny’ 
(Joyce, i. 281-284). This would be in accord with 
the Celtic law giving the father the right of life 
and death over his children (d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, Cours, vii. 244 f. ; Ciesar, "Vl. xix. 3). 

4. Courage. — Giraldus (Top. Sib. x. 150) states 
that the Irish ‘ go to battle without armour, con- 
sidering it a burden, and esteeming it brave and 
honourable to fight without it’ ; and this accords 
mth the accounts of the bravery of the early Celts 
as mentioned above. It may be noted here that 
among the Irish those soldiers who lacked courage 
were usually fettered in pairs, leg to leg, leaving 
them free in other respects. In A.D. 250, Lugaidh 
Mac Con, fearing defection among his Irish allies 
in his invasion of Ireland against Art Oenfer, 
supreme king of Ireland, had tliem fettered to the 
Britons ; and at the Battle of Moyrath in A.D. 
637, Congal, the leader of the rebels, resorted to 
the same measure (Joyce, i. 143 f.). 

5. Intemperance. — ^In spite of the fact that 
Cormac’s Glossary (p. 116) indicates that mesci, 
‘drunkenness,’ implied ‘more of reproach than 
sense,’ intemperance was such a common "vice that 
it is unnecessary to give examples here. We shall 
merely mention the Mesca ulad in the Booh of 
Leinster (ed. by Hennessy, Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad. 
[1889]), which is an account of a drunken raid 
against Munster. Giraldus (xxvii. 172) accuses even 
the Irish clergy of excessive indulgence in drink. 

6. Hospitality. — As among the Gauls, hospitality 
was one of the principal virtues of the Irish. Ac- 
cording to the Senehxis 3fdr, chieftains were bound 
to entertain guests "without asking questions (iv. 
237) ; and elsewhere (iv. 337) cases are specified 
wherein a king may be excused for deficiency of 
food if an unexpected number of persons should 
arrive. The Glossary of Cormac (p. 66) gives the 
word enech-ruice, ‘face-blush,’ for shame at not 
being able to discharge the due rites of hospitality ; 
and the Senchxts M6r mentions a ‘ blush-fine ’ to be 
paid when one felt ashamed of the scantiness of his 
food (i. 123, 11). In accordance "with this admira- 
tion for hospitality, free lodging-houses were estab- 
lished all over the country at a later date (Joyce, 
ii. 167). 

7. Cupidity. — ^According to Giraldus, the Irish 
had a great love for gold, wliich they still coveted 
in a "way that showed their Spanish origin (‘ anrum 
enim . . . quod adhuc Hispanico more sitiunt’ 
iTop. Sib. X. 152]). 

8. Discipline. — ^The Irish seem to have had a 
certain scorn for discipline in the field, and were 
in this respect much inferior to the Anglo-Normans 
(Joyce, i. 132); but the monks, on the contrary, 
•were characterized by their tmquestioning obedience 
(Adamnan, 343). 
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9 . Perfidy. — In this respect, Giraldus is exceed- 
ingly severe ou the Irish or his time. 

■ They are gn cn to treachery,’ he says, ‘ more than any other 
nation, and never keep the faith they pledged. Neither shame 
nor fear withholds them from constantly violating the most 
solemn oaths, which, when entered into with themselves, they 
are above all things anxious to have observed ‘ (xx. 165); and 
he concludes : • From an ancient and wicked custom they 
alwaj-B cariy an axe in their hands instead of a staff, that they 
may be ready promptly to execute whatever iniquity their 
minds suggest' 0^- 1®). 

It is probably true that, because of the freguenev 
of its requirement, the oath fell into disrepute, with 
the exception of that sworn on religious relics in 
Christian times (Giraldus, ii. 52-54, iii. 33 f.) and 
the one known as the crd-cotaig, or ‘blood-cove- 
nant.’ The latter consisted in drinking each other’s 
blooi which they shed for this purpose {ib. iii. 22 ), 
and was absolutely binding. The kings of Ulidia 
and Ireland entered into a ‘ blood-covenant’ in A.D. 
698, when they united a"ainst Branduff, king of 
Leinster, at the battle of Dunbolg {BCd xiii. [1892] 
73) ; and as late as 1703 this oath was so firmly re- 
spected in the western islands of Scotland that one 
who violated it utterly lost character (Martin, 
Western Isles, London, 1716, p. 109). In primitive 
times tbe oaths by the elements and by arms were 
the most revered {Atlantis, i. [1858] 371 ; Joyce, i, 
383 f.). 

10 . Chivalry. — In spite of the accusation of per- 
fidy home against the Irish of later times, it is 
apparent from the early literature that they were 
little inclined to this vice. It is true that there are 
examples of those who did not hesitate to resort to 
ambush {etamaid) or other stratagems in war, but 
these are rare. Thus in the battle between Aed 
Mao Ainmirech, king of Ireland, and Branduff, 
king of Leinster, the latter smuggled into Aed’s 
camp 3600 oxen carrying large hampers, in each of 
which was concealed an armed man (Joyce, i. 140- 
142). But, on the other hand, according to O’Curry 
(Manners and Customs, Dublin, 1873, ii. 261), the 
Irish warriors never sought to conceal intended 
attacks, either letting their odversaiies know 
beforehand or coming to an agreement with them. 
At tbe first battle of Moytura, the Firbolg king 
had to consent to the demands of the invaders for 
battle each day with equal numbers on both sides, 
nlthouA he had a much larger army (O’Curry, i. 
238). Before the battle of Moylena, about the end 
of the2ndcent., Owen-More, being hard pressed by 
Conn, the supreme long, sent to ask him for a 
truce of three days, which was granted (O’Curry, 
Moylena, p. 23) ; and in the year 1002, Brian Born 
granted King Malachi a delay of a month in which 
to muster his forces (Joyce, liliort Sist, of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1893, p. 208). So much for history. In 
literature we have the beautiful story of the two 
intimate friends Ciichiilainn and Ferdiad, forced 
by circumstances to fight one another to death. 
During their duels they show each other great 
afiection, and, when Ferdiad is slain, Cdcbulainn 
falls on his body in great grief (O’Curry, Manners 
and Customs, ii. 416). A noble example of self- 
sacrifice is shown in the account of the death of 
Ailill, king of Connaught, in a.d. 549, for Colum- 
kille relates, in the Annals of Ulster, tbat, in order 
to protect his fleeing army from pursuit and 
slaughter, Ailill turned his chariot and plunged 
amidst his foemen, by whom he was slain. 

II. Vengeance. — The Irish, like the Gauls, were 
always quick to avenge any insult. ‘Woe to 
brothers among a barbarous race ! ’ exclaims 
Giraldus (Top. Eih. xxiii. 167), 'Woe also to 
kinsmen! W^hile alive, they pursue them to de- 
struction ; and even when dead they leave it to 
others to .avenge their murder.’ Every tribe had 
its aire-tchfa, or ‘ avenger of insults,’ who was not 
slow in acting, as when Aengns of the Terrible 
Spear, the aire-6chia of the Deise or Desii, killed 


in open court at Tara the son of king Cormac Mac 
Art who had insulted a woman of that tribe (Joyce, 
Soc. Hist. i. 92 ; see, further, Blood-feud [Celtic]). 

12 . Slavery. — ^It is evident that slavery existed 
in Ireland from very early times to a compara- 
tively late date. There were three classes of serfs 
or non-free men, called the bothach, the scncUithe, 
and the fuidir. Of the fuidir, the lowest of the 
three classes, there were two kinds — the sAer fuidir, 
or ‘ free fuidir,' and the dderfuidir, or ‘ bond 
fuidir,’ the latter being escaped criminals, captives 
taken in war, convicts respited from death, and 
purchased slaves. That traffic in slavery was still 
very great in the 12th cent, is evidenced by Giraldus’ 
account of the Synod of Armagh in 1170, which 
dealt with this question. 

According to Giraldus (Expug. Eib. i. IS, p. 258), tho Irish 
•had long been nont to purchase natives of England as veil 
from traders ns from robbers and pirates, and reduce them to 
slavery. For it was the common practice of the Anglo-Saxon 
people, while their kingdom was entire, to sell their children, 
and they used to send their own sons and kinsmen for sale in 
Ireland, at a time when they were not suffering from poverty 
or famine.* 

13 . Murder, etc. — Murder is the principal topic 
in the Irish law, which means that it was probably 
the most common of crimes. Capital punisliment, 
however, was Itnown and practised only outside 
the courts. ‘ At this time,’ says the writer of the 
commentary on the Scnchus M6r, ‘ no one is put to 
deiith (by judicialsentence)for his intentional crimes 
as long as trie is obtained ’ (Anc. Laws, i. 15). But, 
if the family of the murderer wished to avoid the 
£ric, they were required to give up the criminal to 
the family of the victim, who might then, if they 
pleased, kill him, or use him, or sell him as a slave 
(fb. iii. 69). Sometimes the murderer was drowned 
by being flung into the water, either tied up in a 
sack or with a heavy stone attached to his neck. 
It was thus that the Danish tyrant Turgesius was 
executed by King Malachi in a.d. 845 (Joyce, i. 
211 f.). It should oe noted that bodily harm as well 
as personal injury of any kind, such as a slight on 
character or an insnlt, was punishable by a fine 
called dire — a term that is very frequently used in 
the Ancient Laws. Furthermore, according to the 
Ancient Laws (v. 313), if a person wounded another 
or injured him bodily without justification, he, his 
family, or his clan was held responsible for ‘ sick- 
maintenance,’ i.e. othrus or folach-othrusa, mean- 
ing the cost of maintenance until cure or death. 
There are seven different kinds of injury enumer- 
ated by law, which, if inflicted on a wife by her 
husband, gave her the right to separate from him 
(Anc. Laras, ii. 357, 359, 361, 381, 383). 

14 . Old age. — The respect for old age shown by 
the ancient Irish is praiseworthy. According to 
the Ancient Laws (iv. 373), ‘ the old man is entitled 
to good maintenance, and the senior is entitled to 
noble election ’ (O’Curry, Manners and Customs, 
ii. 30 f., 479 , etc.). Furthermore, if the old person 
was destitute and had no children, it devolved upon 
his tribe to see to his wants ; ‘ it is one of the duties 
of the fne (tribe) to support every tribesman ’ (Anc. 
Laras, iii. 55, 2 ; 67, 9). 

15 . Idleness. — Giraldus (Top. Hib. x.) states that 
the Irish of his time were a pastoral people, living 
like beasts. ‘ Abandoning themselves to idleness, 
and immersed in sloth, their greatest delight is to 
be exempt from toil, their richest possession the 
enjoyment of liberty ’ (ib. 152) ; and elsewhere (p. 
173) he states that ‘this people are intemperate in 
all their actions, and most vehement in all their 
feelings.’ ‘Thus the bad are bad indeed — there 
are nowhere worse ; and than the good you cannot 
find better.’ Finally, as for jealousy, in the opinion 
of Giraldus (ib. xxvi. 172), ‘ they are also prone to 
the failing of jealousy beyond any other nation.’ 

16 . Cleanliness. — Giraldus speaks of a tribe of 
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Connaught ‘ who did not wear any clothes, except 
sometimes the skins of oeasts, in cases of groat 
necessity’ (xxvi. 171). This was not true in the 
main, for the Irish, like the Gauls, took great pride 
in their personal cleanliness. The people bathed 
daily, usually in the evening (Joyce, ii. 185). Kings 
and chiefs were in the habit, even before battle, of 
bathing and anointing themselves with scented 
herbs (for references to baths, see Ir. Textc, i. 
295, 6 ; RCel xiv. [1893] 417 ; Hull, Cuchullin Saga, 
London, 1898, p. 130, 12, etc,). According to the 
Ancient Laws (iv. 373), the head of a family who 
had retired because of age was to have a hath at 
least once every twentieth night, and his head was 
to be washed every Saturday. Long hair was much 
admired, and baldness was considered a serious 
blemish (O’Curry, Manners and Customs, ii. 144), 
Women dyed their nails crimson (Jr. Textc, i. 79, 
11) ; men and women reddened their faces (Meyer, 
RGel xiii. 220) ; and oftentimes the women dyed 
their eyelids black (O’Curry, MS Mat., 309, 595, 6). 
At table, they ate with their hands ( Vision of Mac 
Conglinne, p, 64), though napkins were introduced 
as early as the 8th or 9th cent. (Zeuss, Gramm. Gelt.^, 
Berlin, 1871, pp. 653, 45), being called lambrat, or 
‘ hand-cloth,’ 

III. Welsh. — The general conclusion that can 
bo drawn from Giraldus {Descrip. Kamhrim, i. ch. 
8, etc.) and other authorities is that in the 12th 
cent, the Welsh, like the Irish, were a warlike 
pastoral people, who were further advanced in 
matters of intellect than in regard to material 
prosperity and higher morality, Giraldus states 
further that, in his time, they were a wild and 
turbulent race, dangerous neighbours, and impatient 
of settled control from any quarter. Wynne, in 
his History of the Gwydir Family (Oswestry, 1878), 
shows how late these disorderly habits continued. 
According to Giraldus, the Welsh were a light and 
active people, entirely bred up to the use of arms 
(i. 8, p, 179). The serious defect of their character 
was evidently the continual litigation about land 
among themselves, and their tendency to resort to 
the common violence of trespassing on the lands of 
others, that of relatives not excepted. 

‘ Hence arise suits and contentions,’ says Giraldus (t6. ii. i, p. 
211), ‘murders and conflagrations, and frequent fratricides, 
increased, perhaps, by the ancient national custom of brothers 
dividing their property amongst each other,’ adding that the 
liabit of princes of entrusting their children to the care of the 
principal men of the country was also the cause of ‘ frequent 
disturbances amongst brothers, terminating In the most cruel 
and unjust murders.’ 

I. Marriage, divorce, etc. — In regard to mar- 
riage, it may be stated at first that even in later 
times there were customs of a barbaric character 
which it is surprising to find surviving in a country 
where the Church had been establi^ied for many 
centuries (Ilhys and Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh 
People, London, 1900, p. 212 f.). According to 
Giraldus (ii. 6, p. 213), the Welsh did not engage 
in marriage until they had tried, ‘ by previous co- 
habitation, the disposition, and particularly the 
fecundity, of the person ’ to whom they were en- 
gaged. As in Ireland, the marriage tie was loose, 
the wife having far greater freedom than was 
afforded to her by the law of the Church or by the 
English Common Law. Whenever the husband 
and -wife separated, which they were allowed to 
do if one or both so desired, there was ap- 
parently no lefjal method by which they could be 
brought together again. The woman usually 
married very early — ‘from her fourteenth year 
unto her fortieth year she ought to bear children,’ 
say the Ancient Laws (100, sec. 5) ; and after her 
marriage she enjoyed the greatest liberty — she 
might go ‘ the way she willeth freely, for she is not 
to bo home-returning ’ (i6. ). The Laws of Gwyned, 
or North Wales, recognize the influence of tlie 


Church as establishing the sanction of marriage, 
requiring legitimacy in the sons, and introducing 
a law of primogeniture in the succession to land 
which dia not exist in the Irish system (Skene, 
Celtic Scotland^, Edinburgh, 1890, iii. 198). 

There were three good reasons for which the wife might 
separate from her husband without any loss of property : ‘ If he 
bo leprous, or have fetid breath, or be incapable of marital 
duties’ (Ane. Laws, 88, sec. 10). But, on the otlier hand, ‘if a 
married woman committed any heinous crime, either by giving 
a kiss to another man, vel ^aehmdo se patpandum vel stu- 
prandum,' the husband could separate from her, and she for- 
feited ail of her property riglits (t6. 40, sec. lO). That this did 
not operate ns a complete divorce, however, is obvious from the 
following passage in the Venedotian Code (i6. 40, sec. 17 f.) : ‘ If 
the husband take another wife, after ho shall have parted from 
the Dret wife, the first is free ; but, if ho part from his wife, and 
she be minded to take another husband, and the first husband 
should repent having parted from his wife, and overtake her 
with one foot in the bed and the other outside the bed, the 
prior husband is to have the woman.’ But, if the wife left her 
husband and slept away from home for three nights during 
the first seven years of their marriage, and they separated at 
the end of the seventh year, she lost all right to her dower (t'6. 
ii. sec. 9, p. 39). There is an article in the Venedotian Code 
(ii. sec. 70, p. 48) which shows the exceptional ease with which 
divorce was obtainable ns well ns the very great emphasis laid 
upon the dower : ‘ If a woman be given to a man, and her 
property specified, and the whole of the property had, except 
one penny, and that be not had, we sav that the man may 
separate from her on that account, and she cannot reclaim any 
of her property ; and that is the single penny,’ the Law adds, 
‘ that takes away a hundred.’ Without entering into further 
details concerning divorce, it is obvious from the articles cited 
above that each party had a right of separation, exercisable 
without any liability, except a loss of da (possessions), varying 
with the time and circumstances of the parting (for further 
details, see Ane. Laws, pp. 88-50, etc.). 

Polygamy was not permissible according to law, 
and the Venedotian Code states succinctly that ‘ no 
man is to have two wives’ (Anc. Laws, ii. sec, 46, 
p. 54). As for the jus primoe noctis, suffice it to 
say that, if it was not exercised in Wales, we have 
at least an indication of it in the transmission of 
the purchase-price {qohyr or amobyr) by the bride’s 
father into the hands of the king (brenhin) or lord 
{arglwyd) (Anc. Laws, p. 258 f.), this signifying that 
the right was bought back by the bride through 
her parent or guardian. The payment of this sum 
could not be avoided, for the Laws (iv. sec. 26, p. 
405) state that, if a man asserted that a woman was 
pregnant by him and the woman denied it, never- 
theless he should pay the amobyr of the woman to 
the lord. 

2. Adultery. — Provisions against adultery were 
made at the time of the marriage, when the kindred 
or parent of the bride gave sureties that she would 
do nothing culpable against her wedded husband 
(Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, 211). After that, the 
restrictions were not severe, for the penalty imposed 
in the case of adultery was insimificant in com- 
parison with that imposed for otlier crimes. Ac- 
cording to the Dimetian Code (ii. sec. 18, p. 257), 
‘ if a man commit adultery with the wife of another, 
he is to pay the husband his saraad (“disgrace- 
price”) once augmented, because it engenders 
family animosity.’ Apparently this was in the 
case of violence, for later on it is stated (p. 258, 
sec. 37) that a man who has committed adultery 
with the wife of another with her consent ‘is to 
pay him (the husband) nothing while she is con- 
senting ; and, if the deed be notorious, the wife is 
to pay saraad to her husband, or the husband may 
freely repudiate her.’ 

It is Bulfiolent to say that the Law did not consider this 
question a very Berioua one, for It states that, if a woman ‘ of full 
age’ committed adultery with a man and was afterward de- 
serted, ‘ upon complaint made by her to her kindred and to the 
courts, she is to receive, for her chastity, a bull of three winters 
having its tail shaven and greased, and then thrust through the 
door-clato : and then let the woman go into the house, the bull 
being outside, and let her plant her foot on the threshold, and 
let her take his tail in her hand, and let a man come on each 
side of the bull with goads to propel the bull ; and if she can 
hold the bull, let her take it for her wynctwerth (‘ face-worth,’ 
or fine for insult) and her chastity ; and if not, let her take what 
grease maj' adhere to her hands ’ {Ane. Laws, p. 867, sec. 42), 
The penalty for adultery, like that for murder, was most 
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freqnently Bomc kind of compensation paid by the man com- 
mittinfr the not to the olTendcd husband ; for, accordinfr to the 
Law, there were three women whose husbands were not to have 
right from them for their adultery: ‘one is a woman token 
clandestinely; if she do what she may please with another 
man, she is not to do right to the man who took her clandes- 
tinely ; the second is, a woman slept with ns a concubine, and 
that publicly knotni ; though she do what she may please, the 
man she slept with is to receive no right ; the third iS; a woman 
of bush and brake ; her paramour is to receive no right from 
her, though she may commit fornication by taking another 
paramour^ lib. sec. 64, p. 200). Finally, if a man committed 
fornication with a virgin, the Law required that she be paid the 
compensation that he might have promised to give her (ib. sec. 
0, 62). 

3. Incest. — ^Although Giraldus speaks of this 
crime as most common among the Welsh, the only 
formal accusation that he brings against them is 
that they -were not ‘ashamed of intermarrying 
with their relations, even in the third degree of 
consanguinity,’ which, he adds, was due principally 
to their ‘love of high descent’ (Descrip. Kamo, 
ii. 6, p. 213). 

4. Concubinage. — Concubinage does not seem to 
have flourished to the same extent as in Ireland — 
possibly because of the greater freedom of _ the 
woman in the married state. In all probability 
the relations with the concubine were of short 
duration ; for, if a woman lived with a man until 
the end of seven years, ‘ thenceforward,’ says the 
Law, ‘ he is to share with her as with a betrothed 
wife’ (sec. 31, p. 42). 

5. Prostitution. — An important difference from 
the Irish system with regard to the regulations 
concerning prostitution is that if a ‘ female of grove 
and bush —the common term for a prostitute — 
gave birth to a child, its father was obliged to rear 
it, for the Law (sec. 33, p. 42) enacted that she 
should not ‘ suffer loss on account of the man.’ 
The same was true with regard to the household 
servant, with the addition that the man had to 
supply her master with another to take her place 
during her pregnancy {t6. ii. sec. 61, p. 45). Other- 
wise, the prostitute had no privilege ; and, even if 
violence were committed upon her, she could not 
obtain compensation (ib. ii. sec. 80, p. 49). 

6. Abduction. — ^Abduction _ was not dealt with 
seriously by the Law; for, if a man abducted a 
virgin, ‘ her lord and her kindred are to take her 
away from him, though it may annoy him ’ ; but, 
if she were not a virgin, they could do nothing 
without her consent (ih. sec. 38, p. 44). 

7. Violence. — That the punishment for violence 
or rape was castration is evident from the article 
in the Dimetian Code (ii. sec. 20, p. 255) which 
states that this regulation was not enacted in the 
law of Howel. 

8. Cruelty. — According to Giraldus (Descrip. 
Kamb. ii. 8, p. 220), the Cymry gave no quarter in 
warfare, usually beheading their captives. 

9. Courage. — The Welrii were a veiy patriotic 
and courageous people in the opinion of Giraldus 
(i. 8, p. 180) : 

‘They anxiously study the defenoo of their country and their 
liberty ; for these they fight, for these they undergo hardships, 
and for these yiliingly sacrifleo their lives ; they csteeui it a 
disgrace to die in bed, an honour to die on the field of 
battle.’ 

They were so bold and ferooions that, when un- 
armed, they did not fear to encounter an armed 
force (ib.). Daring in their first onset, they were 
nnnble_ to bear a repulse, being easily throivn into 
confusion and flight ; but, though defeated on one 
day, they were ever ready to resume the combat 
on the next, dejected neither by their loss nor by 
their dishonour. Unlike the Irish and the early 
Celts, they continually harassed the enemy by 
ambuscades and nightly sallies (Giraldus, ji. 3, 
P. 210). They were able and willing to sustain 
hunger and cold, showing great resistance against 
fatigue, and were not despondent in adversity — in 
fine, they were ‘as easy to overcome in a single 


battle as difficult to subdue in a protracted war’ 

(ib.). 

10. Intemperance. — Though the Welsh were 
little inclined to drunkenness and gluttony at 
home, where they were accustomed to fast from 
morning till evening (Giraldus, i. 9, p. 182), they 
were immoderate in their love of food and intoxi- 
cating drinks whenever they found themselves 
surrounded with plenty (ii. 6, p. 212)— ‘ as in times 
of scarcity their abstinence and parsimony are too 
severe, so, when seated at another man’s table, 
after a long_ fasting (like wolves and eagles, who, 
like them, live by plunder, and are rarely satisfied), 
their appetite is immoderate.’ The Ancient Laws 
prohibit the chaplain of the royal household, the 
judge of the palace, and the royal mediciner from 
ever becoming intoxicated, for ‘ they know not at 
what time the king may want their assistance ’ 
(ii. sec. 19, p. 215). The only other mention of 
inebriates in the Ancient Laws is where it is stated 
that they are not amenable to law, and that all 
their acts are invalid (pp. 389, 687, 604, 656). 

11. Hospitality. — Giraldus (i. 10, pp. 182, 183) 
says : 

‘No one of this nation ever begs, for the houses of all are 
common to oil ; and they consider liberality and Iiospitaiity 
amongst the first virtues. When water is offered to traveilers, 
if they suffer their feet to he washed, they are received as 
guests: for the offer of water to wash the feet is with this 
people an hospitable invitation. Those who arrive in the morn- 
ing are entertained till evening, with the conversation of 3 ’oung 
women and the music of the harp. In the evening, when no 
more guests are expected, the meal is prepared according to 
thenumber and dignity of the persons assembled, and according 
to the wealth of the family which entertains. While the family 
is engaged in waiting on the guests, the host and hostess stand 
up, paying unremitting attention to everything, and take no 
food till all the company are satisfied; that, in case of any 
deficiency, it may fall upon them.’ 

12. Piety. — The Cymry were, at any rate out- 
wardly, very religious. ‘ With extended arms and 
botving heads’ they asked blessing of every passing 
priest or monk, and they also showed ‘greater 
respect than other nations to churches and ecclesi- 
astical persons, and to the relics of saints which 
they devoutly revere’ (Giraldus, i. 18, p. 203). 
According to the Ancient Laws (p. 301), religion 
was one of the seven legal qualities which a judge 
ought to possess. 

13. Pride. — Proud and obstinate, the Cymry 
refused to subject themselves to the dominion of 
one lord and king (Giraldus, ii. 9, p. 225). They 
greatly esteemed noble birth and generous descent, 
so that even the common peo^e retained their 
genealogy and could readily repeat the names of 
their ancestors back to the sixth and seventh 
generation (i. 17, p. 200). 

14. Perjury. — According to Giraldus (ii. 1, p. 
206), the Cymry were constant only in acts of 

I inconstancy, cunning and crafty. 

•They pay no respect to oaths, faith, or truth ; and so lightly 
do they esteem the covenant of faith that it is usual to sacrifice 
it for nothing. They never scruple at taking a false oath for 
the sake of any temporary emolument or advantage ; so that in 
civil and ecclesiasrical causes, each party is ready' to swear 
whatever seems e.xpedient to its purpose.’ 

This was a necessary result of a legal system 
which made an oath an incident of ordinary trans- 
actions, and which multiplied the number of com- 
purgators to an nnusu^ degree, sometimes six 
hundred being required. So the trial depended on 
a complicated method of swearing and counter- 
swearing, each party concerned not by what he 
had actually seen or heard, but in standing by a 
kinsman in trouble (Khys and Brynmor- Jones 
258). 

15. Murder. — The principal indictment home 
against the Welsh by Giraldus (ii. 7, p. 216) is 
that of murder and fratricide, and it is obvious 
from the lengthy treatment accorded to these 
crimes in the Ancient Laws that they were among 
the most frequent to be dealt with. 
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‘ They revenge with vehemence the injuries which may tend 
to the disgrace of their blood,’ says Giraldus (i. 290), ‘ and, being 
naturally of a vindictive and passionate disposition, they are 
ever ready to avenge not only the recent but ancient affronts.’ 
‘ It is also remarkable that brothers show more affection to one 
another when dead than when living,’ adds the same author 
elsewhere (ii. 4, p. 212), ‘ for they persecute the living even 
unto death, but revenge the deceased with all their power.’ 
According to the Dimetian Code (Anc. Laws, p. 197), galanas, 
or murder, with its nine accessaries, is one of three columns of 
the law. 

The important fact in regard to murder among 
the Cymry was whether the murderer killed a 
kinsman or not, for the slaying of a man outside 
one’s community might or might not he counted 
for righteousness, hut was not thought of as -wrong. 
"While no particular penalty was attached to the 
killing of a member of the same trihe, the murderer 
forfeited his rights of kinship, and became a carl- 
lawedrog, or a kin--wrecked man, which meant that 
he became an object of hatred and was obliged to 
flee. The cause for this was that in the tribal 
system the status of individuals depended upon 
the theory of blood-relationship. ‘ Since the living 
kin,’ state the Ancient Laws (i. 791), ‘ is not killed 
for the sake of the dead kin, everybody will hate to 
see him.’ It is worthy of note that, if an innocent 
man were accused of murder and neglected to seek 
justice, ‘should he be lulled on account of it, 
nothing is to be paid for him, though innocent’ 
{Anc. Laws, p. 200, sec. 33). Furthermore, if a 
woman killed a man, she received the spear-penny ; 
‘ and this is the person who receives, but does not 
pay ’ {ib. p. 49, sec. 77). 

i6. Theft. — ‘ This nation conceives it right,’ 
remarks Giraldus (ii. 2, p. 207), ‘ to commit acts of 
plunder, theft, and robbery, not only against 
foreigners and hostile nations, but even against 
their own countrymen.’ Theft (lladrad), with its 
nine accessaries, is one of the three columns of the 
law, according to the Dimetian Code (p. 197). 
Afterwards there is supplied a collection of rules 
relating to moveable property, as well as rules 
for the punishment of theft and interference 
with a man’s right of possession. In the Ancient 
Laws, theft is distinguished from surreption, 
violence, and error (p. 124). Theft, or lladrad, is 
to take a thing in the oivner’s absence, with a 
denial of the act. Surreption, or anghyfarch, is to 
take a ithing secretly, but without denial of the 
act. Violence, or trais, is to take a thing in a 
man’s presence and against his -will. Error, or 
annodcu, is everything that is taken instead of 
another, i.e., taking a thing one had no right to 
possess, under the belief that one -was acting 
legally. For error there was no particular fine, 
only a ‘compensation payable to the person for 
his property ’ (Anc. Laws, p. 124). ‘ By the law 

of Howel,’ continues the "venedotian Code (sec. 
42, p. 123), ‘ for theft to the value of four pence, 
the thief is saleable ; and, for a greater amount, 
forfeits his life,’ but not his property, ‘ because 
both reparation and pimishment are not to be 
exacted, only payment of the property to the 
loser’ (sec. 44, p. 123). If seven pounds -vyere paid 
by him or on his behalf, he was let off ; if not, he 
was exiled ; and, if he remained in the country 
beyond the time allowed — a day to pass through 
every cantrcf in the lord’s dominions — he might 
lose his life unless some one bought him. There 
was no galanas (the sum assessed for homicide) 
for a thief, nor did the Law permit a feud between 
two Idndreds on account of nis execution (ib. sec. 
47, p. 123). To accuse one of theft legally, it was 
necessary to have seen him -with the thing stolen 
‘ from daylight to twilight,’ and to swear upon a 
rhaith (‘verdict,’ usually composed of from 5 to 
300 compurgators [see COMPURGATION]) that the 
accusation -was made not ‘through hatred or 
animosity, or for worth, or for reward, but only 


to show the truth ’ (ib. sec. 21, p. 204). "We can 
readily see, from the severity of the punishments 
administered, that theft was placed, because of its 
frequency, no doubt, on an equal basis mth 
homicide. 

17. Miscellaneous crimes.— The third ‘column 
of the law,’ according to the Venedotian Code, 
which, it may be said, was written about 1050, 
was arson (tan, ‘fire’). The punishment for this 
was death (Atw. Laws, 302). Treason was also 
recognized by the Law, which states that ‘no 
galanas is due for traitors to a lord ’ (ib. sec. 49, 
p. 124). The punishment was the forfeiture of the 
patrimonial rights (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, 239). 
The third book of the Venedotian Code states with 
great minuteness the worth of different limbs and 
members of the human body, etc. As has been 
pointed out in CRIMES AND Punishments (Celtic), 
the distinction between civil injuries (offences 
against an individual) and crimes (offences against 
the State or community) is not developed, though 
for many -wrongful acts the lord had the right 
to exact fines called dirwy or camlwrw, and for 
some the criminal was sold, exiled, or put to 
death. 

18. Sodomy. — Giraldus accuses the Cymry of 
‘that detestable and wicked -vice of Sodom,’ to 
which Mailgon, king of the Britons, and many 
others were addicted. And he adds that, if they 
abstained from that -vice ‘which in their prosperity 
they could not resist, it may be attributed more 
justly to their poverty and state of exile than to 
their sense of virtue’ (ii. 6, p. 215). We find 
additional evidence of the existence of this crime 
in the Dimetian Code (p. 292), which states that 
the testimony of ‘a person guilly of unnatural 
crime with man or beast’ is of no effect in any 
case. It is possible that there is further reference 
to it in the Gwentian Code (sec. 10, p, 380), where- 
in it is stated that the third shame of a kindred is 
‘ the despoiling of one’s wife, being more pleased 
to spoil her than to be connected with her.’ 

IQ. Paternal authority. — The husband was the 
lord (arglwyd) of his household. If his -wife 
uttered ‘ a harsh or disgraceful word ’ to him, she 
-w’as obliged to pay him ‘ three kine as a candwrw, 
for he is her lord.’ But, if he preferred, he could 
‘strike her three blows with a rod of his cubit 
length, on any part he may -will, excepting her 
head ’ (Anc. Laivs, sec. 5, p. 252). Furthermore, he 
had the right of life and death over his children, 
except the son after the age of fourteen, when he 
was emancipated (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Gours, 
vii. 244 f., 3). In the 6th cent. St. Teliavus saved 
the lives of seven children whom the father, being 
too poor to feed them, had throiivn one by one into 
a river (Liber Landavensis, Llandovery, 1840, p. 
120). In tbe 11th cent. (Venedotian Code [Anc. 
Laws, sec. 22, p. 103]), it was common for a parent 
or kindred to deny a son in order to prevent him 
from receiving his patrimony. Finally, there were 
three tilings for which a -wife could be beaten, 
according to the Venedotian Code, (sec. 39, p. 44), 
to -wit, ‘ for gi-ving anything which she ought not 
to give ; for being detected -with another man in 
a covert ; and for -wishing drivel upon her husband’s 
beard.’ If he chastised her for being found with 
another man, the Law did not permit him to havo 
any other satisfaction, ‘ for there ought not to be 
both satisfaction and vengeance for the same 
crime’ (*6.). 

20. Immoderation, cleanliness, etc.— At the close 
of bk. i. of his Descrip. Kamh., Giraldus, after 
stating that the Cymry were a quick, imjiulsiye 
race, wanting in moderation, and indulging in 
extremes of conduct, resumes their moral portrait 
in the following manner : ‘ This nation is earnest 
in all its pursuits, and neither worse men than the 
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bad, nor better than the good can be met -with.’ 
He notes also their "ait and pleasantry. ‘The 
heads of different families,’ he says (i. 14, p. 190), 
‘ make use of great facetiousness in their conversa- 
tion ; at one time uttering their jokes in a light, 
easy manner ; at another time, under the disguise 
of equivocation, passing the severest censures.’ 
They were famed for their ‘boldness and confi- 
dence in speaking and answermg, even in the pres- 
ence of their princes and chieftains ’ (i. 15, p. 192). 
Tn rhymed songs and set speeches they were so 
subtle and ingenious that tliey produced ‘orna- 
ments of wonderful and exquisite invention, both 
in words and sentences’ (id.). They loved to boast 
of their strength, and exulted in their ancient name 
and privileges (ii. 7, p. 216). In regard to their 
jealousy, Giraldus states (i. 10, p. 183) that, ‘as no 
nation labours more under the vice of jealousy than 
the Irish, so none is more free from it than the 
Welsh.’ Finally, the same authority contrasts 
the Welsh with the Irish in regard to cleanliness 
(jTop. jffid. iii. 10). There are frequent allusions to 
the bath in the Ancient Laws. Both sexes cut 
their hair short — close round to the ears and eyes 
(Giraldus, Descrip. Kam. i. 11, p. 185). They took 
special care of their teeth, which they rendered 
like ivory by constantly rubbing them with green 
hazel and then wiping them with a woollen cloth. 
The men shaved all their beard except the mous- 
tache (ib.). Their only garments were a thin cloak 
and tunic for all seasons of the year. 

IV. Scottish. — Fordun, who was favourably 
disposed toward the Gaelic Highlanders, offers the 
following moral portrait of them during the 13th 
cent., in contrast with that of the Teutonic Low- 
landers. According to him (Chron. U. 38 ; Skene, 
Celtic Scotland^, Edinburgh, 1886-90, iii. 40), 

‘the Highlanders and people of the islands ... are a aavage 
and nn&med nation, rude and independent, given to rapine, 
ease-loving, of o docile and warm disposition, comely in person 
but unsightly in dress, hostile to the English people and 
language, and, owing to diversity of speech, even to their own 
nation, and exceedingly cruel. They are, however, faithful and 
obedient to their king and country.’ 

The correspondence of a visitor in 1726 shows 
that after five centuries their character had 
little changed (Skene, iii, 324 f.). According to 
this authority, they esteem it the most sublime 
degree of virtue to love their chief and to pay him 
a blind obedience. Next to this is the love of the 
particular branch from which they sprang, and, in 
a third degree, of the members of the whole clan, 
whom they will assist, right or wrong, against 
those of any other tribe with which they are at 
variance. And, lastly, they have an adherence to 
one another as Highlanders, in opposition to the 
people of the Low country, whom they despise as 
inferior to them in courage, and whom they believe 
they have a right to plunder wlienever it is in their 
power. During the first half of the 18th cent., half 
of the Highlanders passed an idle life, using black- 
mail as their main resource. Half of the men 
stole, in order that the other half might be em- 
ployed in recovery (Lang, Hist, of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, 1902, iv, 375). If we compare this portrait 
with that traced by Dio Cassius of the Caledonii, 
or Northern Piets, we can readily see that time 
effected little change in their character. Accord- 
ing to this authority, these tribes were a pastoral 

S le, living principally by hunting. ‘ Naked and 
od, they had wives in common. They ivere 
great thieves, “looted most liberally” , . . and 
they were steady in combat ’ (Lang, i. 10). 

I. Marriage.— In the early period, ‘ the sanctions 
of marriage were unknown, and a loose relation 
between the sexes existed ’ (Skene, iii, 138). Among 
the tribes of Northern Scotland, community of 
women was most frequent, and ten or twelve men 
— generally brothers or a father with his sons 
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had wives in common (Lang, L 4). Annual marriage, 
or ‘hand-fasting,’ existed in the Highlands until 
the 16th century. According to this custom, two 
chiefs agreed that the son of one should marry the 
daughter of the other. If, at the end of a year 
and a day, the young wife had not yet given birth 
to a child, then they could separate, and each of 
the parties was permitted to marry again (Skene, 
The Highlanders of Scotland, ed. Macbain, London, 
1904, p. 1 08 f . ). Tne jusprimm noctis was exercised 
in Scotland from very early times ; according to 
Buchanan (Rerum Seoticarum Sistoria, Utrecht, 
1697, pp. 99, 200), it was abolished in the 11th cent. 
A.D. by King Malcolm in. : 

• Uxoris etiam precibus dedisse fertur, ut primam novae nuptae 
noctem, quae proceribus per gradus quosdaui lege regia Eugenii 
debebatur, dimidia argenti marca redimere possent, quam pen- 
sionem adhuc marcbetaa mulierum vocant’ (0. J. L. Schmidt, 
Jtis Prirtue Hoctis, Freiburg, 1881, p. 196). 

The merchet, or ‘maiden-fee,’ which was paid to 
the superior on the marriage of the daughter of a 
dependant, is the equivalent of the amobur or 
gobgr of the Welsh laws mentioned above (III. § i ; 
cf. Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii. 219). 

2 . Immorality. — Bede_, who wrote about A.D. 
687 or later, noted the immoral condition of the 
Scots (Lang, i. 72). In later times illegitimacy was 
prevalent amongst the royal family, the nobles, 
the clergy, and the people. Robert 1 ., Robert n., 
Robert Hi., and James iv. had many natural 
children, and the Crown was much weakened by 
the large number of children whom Robert li. had 
by his two wives, besides many sons and daughters 
of illegitimate birth (J. Mackintosh, Hist, of 
Civilization in Scotland, Paisley, 1892-96, i. 428). 
Although, in 1528, Parliament attached a severe 
penalty to the crime of rape, it was often passed 
over with a very light punisliment. Bigamy and 
adultery were common offences ; and in 1651 
Parliament enacted a measure which proposed 
severe penalties against them. Divorce was also 
extremely common among the upper classes (ib. 

ii. 229). 

3 . Intoxication, idleness, etc. — Drinking of 
liquor was always very common in Scotland, and 
Parliament passed numerous acts against this 
habit, but to no avail (Mackintosh, i. 415). During 
the 15th cent, the country was overrun with 
beggars and vagabonds, in spite of the efforts of 
Parliament to suppress them (ib. 422 f.). 

4 . Murder. — ^As in Ireland and Wales, there was 
a system of fines for homicide (Lang, i. 81 j Skene, 

iii. 162 f. ; Cosmo Innes, Scotland in the Middle 
Ages, Edinburgh, 1860, p. 192). Until the Reforma- 
tion, murder and manslaughter were extremely 
prevalent tliroughout the Scottish kingdom ; and, 
although many Acts of Parliament were passed 
for putting an end to these crimes, they seem to 
have produced little effect. When criminals were 
convicted, they "were often pardoned, and so many 
pardons were granted that in 1487 Parliament 
was obliged to interfere (Mackintosh, i. 425, ii. 
228). 

S- Theft. — Gildas, who wrote about 560, calls 
the Piets ‘a set of bloody freebooters with more 
hair on their thieves’ faces than clothes to cover 
their nakedness ’ (Lang, i. 15). In the 12th and 13th 
centuries, if we believe Fordun (Chron. iv. [ed. 
1872, ii. 251]), the native population would not, 
for either prayers or bribes, either treaties or 
oaths, leave off their disloyal ways, or their 
ravages among their fellow-countrymen. In the 
15th cent, theft and cattle-raiding were the most 
frequent crimes, against which Parliament acted 
in vain (Mackintosh, i. 427 f., ii. 228). 

See, further, the ‘ Celtic ’ sections of CHILDREN, 
Cruies and Punishments, etc. 

LTraRATDKE.— This has been sufi5oiently indicated in the 

John Lawrence (3erig, 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Chinese).— If 
we are to write of Chinese ethics, we must have in 
view only the ethics of the Confucian school ; for 
China has no other system. These moral laws, 
rules, and principles are found embedded in the 
classical literature which for ages past has formed 
the one subject studied bv every scholar through- 
out the length and breadth of China. Not only 
are they accepted without question by all Chinese, 
educated and uneducated, but they have helped 
to mould the social life of the people, and have 
coloured and influenced the national legislation 
and administration. As religions, Taoism and 
Buddhism have established themselves by the side 
of Confucianism, doubtless because they better 
satisfy that desire for something beyond the pre- 
sent life which is so common and so natural to the 
human mind ; but the morality which they in- 
culcate is entirely borrowed from the Confucian 
system. 

Though Confucius has given his name to a 
school, he did not claim to have founded one. He 
said of himself, probably with much truth, that 
he was ‘ a transmitter and not a maker, believing 
in and loving the ancients’ [Confucian Analects, 
vii. 1). Of an eminently prosaic and practical 
turn of mind, he was never weary of describing 
the characteristics of virtue or of drawing dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong in actual life ; 
but he cared little to speculate on the nature of 
the moral faculty or any such questions. We 
know, however, that he considerecl virtue to be a 
mean between two extremes, to which some fail to 
attain, while others go beyond it j and he held the 
fault of excess to be as bad as that of deficiency 
[Conf. An. vi. 27, xi. 16; Doctrine of the Mean, 
iii., iv.). 

These ideas are elaborated in the treatise called 
The Doctrine of the Mean, which contains many 
quotations of Confucius’ words, and is believed to 
nave been -written by his grandson. The treatise 
further declares that man receives his nature from 
heaven, and, when he acts in accordance with his 
nature, he is following the proper path, from 
which he must not wander for an instant [op, cit. 
i. 1-3). Here we find a principle disclosed, con- 
cerning which Confucius never expressed himself 
with definiteness, but which for many generations 
occupied the minds of his followers more than any 
other question in ethics, namely, that the nature 
of all men at their birth is perfectly good. 

The doctrine of the goodness of human nature 
had its most powerful advocate in Mencius, the 
greatest of all the learned men who owned Con- 
fucius for their master. In his day a certain 
philosopher, Kao by name, urged that man’s 
nature is neither good nor bad ; but any one may 
be led to practise either good or evil, just as water, 
when one makes a hole for it to escape by, has no 
preference for east or west, but will flow in either 
direction indifferently. Not so, replied Mencius, 
when asked his opinion as to this : though water 
is indiflferent to the points of the compass, its 
tendency is to flow downwards, and only by force 
can it be made to rise ; so the tendency of man’s 
nature is towards what is good, and doing evil is 
unnatural to him (Mencius, -vi. pt. i. 2), Then 
another theory was brought to his notice — that 
the nature of some men is good and that of others 
bad. To this he makes answer ivith a more serious 
argument. In saying that man’s nature is good, 
his meaning, he explains, is that ‘ from the feel- 
ings proper to it, it is constituted for what is 
good ’ ; and, if men do evil, it is not the fault of 
their natural powers. Every one has the feelings 
of pity, of shame, of reverence, of approval and 
disapproval, i.e, of appreciating right and wrong. 
Thus, as he said on another occasion, every one. 


no matter who, -will feel alarmed and distressed if 
he suddenly sees a child on the point of falling 
into a well. And this will be a genuine sensation ; 
it iivill not be merely that he desires to gain either 
the friendship of the child’s parents or the appro- 
bation of his own friends, nor yet that he dimikes 
seeming to be callous. Hence it -will be evident 
that there is no man without the feeling of pity ; 
and it is the same with regard to the other feelings 
[ib. vi, pt. i. 6, ii, pt, i, 6). Mencius further held 
that a few sages nad existed who lived perfect 
lives ; and other men might be like them if they 
chose, for a perfect life consisted in simple acts 
which every one was physically able to perform. 
It was not that men could not do these acts, but 
simply that they did not do them. People were 
led into evil because they allowed themselves to 
be influenced by surrounding circumstances ; thus, 
for instance, in years of plenty the common folk 
were mostly well-behaved, but in time of dearth 
they became lawless [ib. vi. pt. ii. 2, -vi pt. i. 7). 

Though the doctrine of Mencius has found final 
acceptance among the Chinese, it was not left un- 
challenged at first. Soon after Mencius’ time a 
distinguished scholar, named Hsiin Ching, main- 
tained with much force that human nature is evil. 
He appealed to experience to show that men are 
not good spontaneously, and that they are made 
so only by teaching and Iw the laws. Eyes can 
see, ears can hear, naturally ; they do not need 
instruction to enable them to do it; but men 
acquire righteousness only by learning and hard 
effort. Again, when a man is tired or hungry, his 
natural feelings prompt him to rest or to eat : if, 
instead of yielding to them, he gives place to his 
father or an elder, he acts rightly, but it is against 
his natural inclination. Indeed, the mere fact 
that a man xoishes to do right shows that righteous- 
ness is not natural to him.* 

There remained one more theory to be brought 
foward— that our nature is partly good and partly 
evil. This was upheld by the philosopher Yapg 
Hsiun^ who lived about tbe time of the Christian 
era. He taught that man’s progress in either 
direction depends on the development pf the good 
or the bad part of his nature, according as he is 
influenced by his environment. 

Besides The Doctrine of the Mean, among the 
recognized Chinese classics there is another ethical 
work, known as The Great Learning, of which the 
subjects are the practice of virtue and the art 
of governing. This treatise, which is extremely 
short, is most highly praised by the Chinese for 
its profound -wisdom, and is perhaps admired by 
them beyond all their other canonical books. 
Modem authorities ascribe its opening and funda- 
mental chapter to Confucius himself ; but for more 
than fifteen hundred years, probably -with greater 
correctness, it was held to be by another hand. _ In 
any case it is substantially in accord with Confucius’ 
views, and must have been written not long after 
his time. At its commencement is a description of 
what was said to be the process adopted by the 
ancient princes for promoting -virtue throughout 
the Empire ; 


‘With this object they -were careful to govern -well their own 
States. In order to govern well their States, they first rep:u- 
lated their own famines. In order to regulate their famiUes, 
they first practised virtue in their own persons. In o^er to 
arrive at the practice of virtue, they first rectified their hearts. 
In order to rectify their hearts, they first sought for sincerity of 
thought. In order to obtain sincerity of thought, they first 
extended to the utmost their knowledge. The extension of 
knowledge lay in the investigation of things.’ ® 

The process thus consists of a succession of 
steps, by the first part of which the individual 
may arrive at personal -virtue, and by the second 


I Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. ii. [1895] p. 79. _ 

SLegge, op. cit. vok L [1893] p. 357', W. A. P. Martin, Lore 
of Cathay, p. 211. 
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part, tbo individual being a ruler, virtue may be 
promoted throughout the land. What is to be 
understood by the first step of ail, the ‘ investiga- 
tion of tilings’? According to the greatest of 
Chinese commentators, it means ‘investigating 
the principles of all things with which we come in 
contact’ (Great Learning, Com. 2). This, verily, 
is no small task to impose upon the seeker after 
virtue. The third step, sincenty of thought, is ex- 
plained as being a sincere desire for, and instinctive 
following of, the good, not a mere doing of what 
is right from inferior motives [ib. vi.). But there 
seems to be little distinction between this and the 
next step, rectification of the heart. In the later 
portion of the chain, one notices how good govern- 
ment is made to spring from the personal ex- 
cellence of the ruler. This was a favourite point 
with Confucius, who repeatedly_ insisted on the 
necessity of a good example being set by those 
who govern. Once, when asked by a certam ruler 
how to deal with the prevalence of robbery, he 
went so far ns to reply : ‘If Your Excellency were 
not covetous, your people would not rob, though 
you paid them to do it’ (Gonf. An. xii. 19). 

It was as a teacher of practical morality that 
Confucius won his fame. But he left no treatise 
on the suWeet ; nor did he ever handle it systema- 
tically. We have from him merely a quantity of 
disconnected utterances, which were colleoted and 
recorded by his followers or appear as quotations 
in later writers. The Confucinnists hold that 
there are five virtues (tS), or that virtue consists 
of five parts : jen (charity), i (righteousness), li 
(propriety), chip, (msdom), hsin (sincerity). Per- 
haps the best idea of the sage’s teaching will be 
given by grouping under these heads a few speci- 
mens of lus more important sayings. 

(1) J6n — the virtue of man’s relation to man, 
charity (in St. Paul’s sense), benevolence, human- 
ity. The descriptions given by Confucius of this 
quality vary according to the occasion and the 
questioner. The most concise is that it is ‘ to love 
all men ’ (Conf. An. xii, 22) ; the most elaborate, 
that it consists in the practice, without inter- 
mission, of respectfulness, indulgence, sincerity, 
earnestness, and kindness (ih. xvii. 6). To another 
inquirer it was said to be found in reverence and 
the observance of the Golden Buie — ‘not to do 
unto others what you would not wish done to 
yourself.’ This great rule is repeated several 
times by him, and once he gave it as sufficient 
alone to serve as a guide for one’s whole life (id. 
xii. 2, XV. 23). A man may be pure, be loyal, be 
capable, and yet not worthy of being called jSn : 
Confucius disclaimed for himself any right to be 
so considered (ib. v. 7, 18, vii. 33). Charity is 
founded on filial piety and fraternal submission ; 
and, if rulers behave properly to their relatives, 
the people -will be roused to charity (ib. L 2, 
viii. 2). 

(2) I— righteousness, justice, duty. This is 
specially the virtue of public life. Thus, to refuse 
to serve one’s country is a failing in duty (ib. 
xviii. 7). The prince must be just in laying 
burdens upon his people; if he be so, they wiU 
willingly submit to his rule (ib. v. 15, xiii. 4). If 
righteousness be absent, courage only leads men 
of high position into rebellion, and those of low 
position into brigandage (i6. xvii. 23). SVithout 
righteousness, riches and honour are but a floating 
cloud (i6. vii. 15). 

(3) it— propriety, combining with it an idea of 
ceremoniousness. It is worth nothing without 
charity ; it must be accompanied by reverence ; 
and it does not consist in gorgeous array (ii. iii. 
3,_ 26, xvii. 11). If it be absent, respectfulness 
will become clumsiness, carefulness become timid- 
ity, boldness become insubordination, and straight- 


forwardness rudeness (ib. viii. 2). Without a 
knowledge of propriety a man’s cliaracter cannot 
be established ; and combined with study it wUl 
keep one from erring (ib. viii. 8, xii. 15). 

(4) Chih — knowledge, wisdom. The most im- 
portant kind of knowledge is the knowledge of 
men (ib. xii. 22). A man ought to know wliat 
heaven commands (i.e. rvhat is right and what is 
wrong); he should also know the rules of propriety ; 
and, thirdly, he should know language, in order 
to estimate the character of those who speak with 
him (ib. xx. 3). Wlien one knows a thing and 
recognizes that one knows it, when one does not 
know a thing and recognizes that one does not, 
that is real Jcnowledge (ib. ii. 17). Attempts to 
acquire virtue will fail if not accompanied by 
study (ib. xvii. 8). One should learn for the sake 
of one’s own improvement, not to win approbation 
(ib. xiv. 25). To study without thinking is labour 
lost; thought without study is dangerous (ib. ii. 
15). Confucius once said : ‘ I have passed the 
whole day without eating and the whole night 
without sleeping — occupied with thinking ; it was 
of no use : the better plan is to study’ (ib. xv. 30). 
But, after all, knowledge of the truth is not equal 
to the love of it; and the possessor of literary 
acquirements is a useless man if he be devoid of 
practical ability (ib. vi. 18, xiii. 5), 

(5) Hein — sincerity, truthfulness, belief. The 
necessity of this virtue is inculcated in many 
passages. Faithfulness and sincerity should be 
one’s first principles ; ivithout truthfulness no man 
can get on (ib. i. 8, ii. 22). In intercourse uith 
friends, one must above everything he sincere ; 
and it is disgraceful to pretend friendship with a 
man whom one dislikes (ib. i. 4, v. 24). Sincerity 
is one of the requirements of a ruler (ib. i. 5). 

As we have seen above, Confucius, living in the 
6th cent. B.C., inculcated tlie Golden Buie of our 
Saviour, which has been described ns ‘the most 
unshaken rule of morality, and foundation of all 
social virtue.’ On the other hand, there is one 
well-known instance where he distinctly falls short 
of the standard of Christian benevolence. When 
asked what was his opinion os to the repayment 
of injury with kindness, he replied, ‘With what 
then udll you repay kindness ? Bepay injury ivith 
justice, loudness with kindness ’ (ib. xiv. 36). On 
another occasion, also, in reply to an inquirer, 
he declared that, in the case of the murder of a 
parent, the son must be ready to slay the murderer 
whenever and wherever he may meet him. This 
conversation is no doubt authentic, though it does 
not rest on such a high authority as the Analects. 

Filial piety cannot be left unmentioned by any 
one dealing with Chinese ethics. It is often 
coupled by Confucius with the somewhat similar, 
but less impoi-tant, fraternal affection or submis- 
sion which a younger brother owes to an elder. 
These two duties formed the corner-stone of both 
the ethical and the social system of Confucius. 
For in his view, not only are they the foundation 
of charity, the greatest of all the virtues, but it 
is by practising them that the people learn to be 
obedient to the government and the laws. Filial 
piety is said to consist in serving parents, when 
alive, according to propriety, and, when they are 
dead, in burying them according to propriety and 
in sacrificing to them according to propriety. 
Beverence and willingness in service are requisite ; 
mere performance of duties is not enough (ib. ii, 
5, 7-8). 

The worship of ancestors, that great offshoot 
from filial piety, was, as practised by Confucius, 
merely a commemorative rite. There is no sanc- 
tion from his authority for its more objectionable 
features at the present day, namely, the trans- 
formation of the deceased into tutelary deities. 
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and the absurd doctrine that the fortunes of a 
family are determined by the location of its 
tombs. ^ One charge which foreign critics have 
not been slow to make against ancestor-worship 
is that it sanctions and encourages concubinage. 
There is truth in this. In China the practice of 
taking concubines is extremely common among 
the wealthy ; but persons of strict morality view 
it with disapprobation, except where a wfe is not 
likely to bear a son. In such a case the necessity of 
having male descendants to continue the ancestral 
sacrifices, in the opinion of all Chinese, completely 
justifies concubinage, even though it is possible 
to avoid the practice by the introduction into the 
family of an adopted child. 

Lttbrattoe. — ^T he Chinese ‘Four Books’ : (i.) The LunTU, 
or Analects of Confucius ; (u.) Mencius ; (iii.) The Ta Hstio, or 
Great Learning; (iv.) The Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the 
Mean. The best translations of these are by Legge (Chinese 
Classics, vols. i., ii., Oxford, 1893, 1895). With the tonslations 
there ar^rolegomena and exegetical notes of great value. See, 
further, E,. Faber, The Doctrines of Confucius, Hongkong, 1876 ; 
J. J. M. de Groot, The Relig. Systemof China, Leyden, 1892ff. ; 
W. A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay, Edinburgh, 1901. 

T. L. Bullock. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Christian).— 
I. History. — ^There is no formal science of Ethics 
in the NT. The presence of a life-giving Person- 
ality, the Source and Norm of Christian Teaching, 
is dominant. His teaching is not limited to His 
spoken words; it is an ever-present continuous 
work. This is taken for granted by the NT 
writers. Hence we can speak of a real progress in' 
Christian thought concerning conduct. Because 
Christ is the Fulfiller of Hebrew revelation, the 
OT is of special, though subordinate, value. As 
Christianity spread to GrfEco-Roman soU, Chris- 
tians, because of their cosmic view of Jesus’ Person, 
appropriated from their new surroundings what- 
ever helped their spiritual life. The history of 
Christian morality is thus a record of how the 
Spirit of Christ has been endeavouring to redeem 
all life to its own service, and the record is still 
unfinished. 

The Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
Apostolic Fathers show the predominance of the 
religious-ethical interest, but the beginnings of 
legdism and externalism are also manifest (Pastor 
of Hermas). The dogmatic interest gradually 
submerged the ethical; and ascetic withdraw^ 
from the world and superiority of knowledge to 
faith introduced a division of labour into morality. 
Hence the distinction between honestum and 
utile, between consilia and mandata. 

In Clemens Alexandrinus, and in Ambrose in 
the West, the ideas and terminology of Hellenism 
are influential. The organized Church became a 
law-giving source (Cyprian), and legalism sup- 
pressed spiritual spontaneity. The recognition of 
Christianity by the State deepened this influence. 
In Justin, Clement, and the Alexandrians gener- 
ally we see the rationalistic and inclusive tendency 
of Christian thinking ; in Tertnllian and the West, 
its legalistic and exclusive tendency. Notwith- 
standing the recognition of asceticism, virginity, 
baptism, and the Eucharist as means of salvation, 
there existed a vigorous new life of brotherly love 
and martyr courage. 

Augustine is the greatest of the early moralists. 
His conversion had supreme influence on his 
teaching. In him are found the germs of the 
various mediseval tendencies. His teaching on sin 
and grace, on the Church and on conversion, on 
God as Highest Good, and on virtue as ordo amoris, 
influenced not only Gregory the Great, Isidore of 
Seville, and more especially Aquinas, but also the 
preachers of repentance, the Mystics and Quietists. 

The Middle Ages elaborated classifications of 
sins and virtues, ffiscussed the freedom of the wiU 
1 W. A, P. Martin, op. cit. pp. 269, 277. 


(Thomists and Scotists), and were rich in casuistic 
and penitential books. Petrus Lombardus’ 3rd 
book of Sentences was an influential moral treatise. 
Aquinas summed up mediseval teaching. In him 
the terminology and thought of Aristotle supply 
the foundation for evangelical Ethics, and the 
distinctiveness of Christian morality is regarded as 
a revealed overplus to the Ethics of the world. 

A new era began with the Reformation. Faith 
became personal trust in God, the value of the 
individual ivas recognized, and ordinary vocations 
were regarded as the true sphere of moral life. 
But its greatest work was the placing of the 
Scriptures in the hands of the common people. 
Problems as to the relation of the individual to 
the State, and of the State to the Church, now 
arose. There was also a tendency to separate philo- 
sophical and Christian Ethics (Melanchthon and 
Keckermann), though Amesius insisted on Ethics 
as purely theological. The Counter-Reformation 
produced J esuis tic casuistry (q.v. )— against vigorous 
individual protests (Pascal). The verbal inspira- 
tion theory of Scripture developed in the post- 
Reformation perioda new dogmatism, and Christian 
Ethics was a part of Dogmatic. The merit of 
having separated the two is usually ascribed to 
Danceus and Calixtus. 

While Rom. Cath. Ethics largely followed tradi- 
tion and casuistic refinement in dealing with 
‘ cases,’ Protestant Ethics tended to be moulded, 
from this time onwards, by the current philo- 
sophies, and, within the various Churches, by the 
authorized Confessions of Faith. 

Rationalism and Deism (Wolf, Lessing, English 
Deists) made reason supreme, and the source of 
indubitable truths ; Christianity was an awkward 
republication of innate moral principles. 

Theories as to the origin of the moral sense, 
natural rights, and sanctions exclusively interested 
moralists. Biblical Ethics was neglected or con- 
fused through the equal valuation of the OT and 
the NT. Butler deserves mention, because of his 
insistence on conscience ; but it was Kant who 
routed rationalism and individualistic utilitarian- 
ism. Hegel objectified morality in the customs and 
institutions of the community, and may be regarded 
as the father of modem socialism. His influence 
tended to make the Church a part of the State and 
to intellectualize and externalize morals. Schleier- 
macher laid stress on the distinctiveness of the 
Christian consciousness, and on the value of feeling ; 
he occupies in modem Christian Ethics the place 
that Kant occupies in the philosophical. Rothe is 
largely influenced by him ; Martensen occupies a 
mediating position ; while I. A. Dorner is specu- 
lative and Biblical. The Ritschlian school aims at 
safeguarding the Christian ethical values — against 
the scepticism of history, the conservatism of 
dogma, and the lack of finality introduced by 
science. 

The influence of the inductive sciences and of 
evolution raised questions as to the origin of con- 
science, and attempts were made to explain morality 
genetically and associationally. The question of 
origin is, however, distinct from that of value. 
The historical study of Scripture has cleared up 
difficulties in the Ethics of the OT, and has 
enabled moralists to distinguish between principles 
and their historical setting in the NT, while it pas 
helped to reveal the distinctiveness of the Christian 
life. Dogmatic disputes called forth protests in 
favour of an ethic^ basis for xmited action in 
dealing with grave social problems (Ethical Socie- 
ties). The Unitarian school emphasized the 
supremacy of conduct over dogma, and can claim 
many distinguished names in the ethical field. 
The various revivals of religion made prominent 
the power of Christianity in renewing life, and at 
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present the stress is laid on the psychology of the 
Christian moral life and the supremacy of the -ndll, 
■while it is also felt that edncation and State 
control can do not a little to develop and safeguard 
morality. 

Till recently there "was a general tendency even 
among non-Christians to regard the moral teaching 
of Jesus as perfect, as far as individual life was 
concerned, though defective on its social and politi- 
cal side. Lately this has been denied from -ndtli- 
out and -within (Nietzsche and the Interimsethik 
school), on different grounds. Christian moralists 
are coming to see that the Christian life is hound 
up -with the Christian revelation, and that the 
ideas of philosophic Ethics or historical theories 
must not he used so as to crush out the distinctive 
vitality of the Christian life of faith. Kecognition 
of spiritual facts is more valuable than systematic 
completeness, and defective -views of Christ’s 
Person are found to revenge themselves on Christian 
morals. 

II. Definition and scope.— ( a.) Christian 
Ethics, analytically defined, is the science which 
deals -with (1) what the Christian man (individual 
and social) should desire and what he should avoid 
{summum honum), (2) what he ought and ought 
not to do (Duty), and (3) what moral power is 
necessary to attain end and accomplish duty 
(Virtue). The Christian life, however, is an 
organic continuum, and any analysis of its contents 
must he to some extent artificial ; hut, if we guard 
against overlapping and repetition due to this 
trichotomy, we may, for clearness of exposition, 
adopt it. [Schleiermacher, Paulsen, and A. J. 
Dorner adopt this analysis for philosophic Ethics ; 
Kothe, Lange, Krarup, and others, for Christian 
Ethics.] 

(fi) Classificatorily viewed, Christian Ethics is 
denned by its place in the theological encyclopaedia, 
its boundaries delimited, and its organic relations 
■with the totality of Christian thinking determined 
(Hint, art. ‘ Theology,’ in EBr^ ; cf. artt. in theo- 
logical encyclopaedias). We cannot do more here 
than mention this way of looking at the science. 
The present age is anti-dogmatic and anti-meta- 
physical, and the central position of Christian 
Ethics, as of Ethics in general, is more and more 
recognized. This tendency is against confessional 
and dogmatical Ethics. Men ask rather, ‘How 
much must we believe to live the Christian life?’ 
(Krarup). Christian Ethics, however, presupposes 
the Christian revelation — the matrix alike of noth 
Ethics and Dogmatics — and is organically bound 
up -with it (see Findlay, Femley Lectures, London, 
1894, for a fine treatment of Christian Ethics from 
this point of view). 

{y) The science may he defined also by comparison 
and contrast with other -views of life. Some -views 
of life are inimical to Christian morality, others 
are preparatory and propsdeutio. The task of the 
Chnstian moralist is in this region -wider to-day 
than was that of Clement or Tertullian, Augustine 
or Aquinas, Melanchthon or Cal-vin, because, 
thanks to the vast missionary labours of modern 
■times, new systems of life have come before the 
mind of Christendom. As a practical science, 
Christian Ethics must take note of earnest ethical 
peculation, both past and present, outside the 
Christian (3hurch. In this way it becomes con- 
pious of itself and of the magnitude of its evangel- 
istic task. The analytic method adopted here is 
not exclusive of the others, though different from 
them. 

I. Christian ■virtue. — ^Under this heading we 
deal (1) -with the objective, (2) -with the subjective, 
dynamic of the Christian life. 

(1) The objective dynamic of the Christian life. 
— What is needed to initiate Christian morality 


is not ethical synthesis (Plato), _ or discipline 
(Aristotle), or inhibitive control (Stoics), or culture 
(Goethe), or development (Spencer), or ‘ the fulfil- 
ment of a capability given in human nature itself ’ 
(Green), but creation. All the others are needed 
once we get a beginning; but a beginningis im- 
erative, otherwise man is left ■within the circle of 
is o'wn impotence. It is beca^use ethical systems 
often neglect this that the Christian thinker feels 
dissatisfied with them. ‘ It is their main defect not 
that they conflict with Christianity, but that they 
fail to touch the problem with which it most 
directly deals’ (Wace, Boyle Lectures, v. [ser. 1], 
1874-75, cited in Lmx Mundi, p. 504). The same 
objection applies to the Ethics of Kahhinic Judaism, 
where the highest good depends on works, without 
any real reference to the grace of God (Oesterley, 
‘Grrace and Free u-iU,’ Expos., Nov. 1910). The 
objective dynamic of Christian Ethics is the Holy 
Spirit, or God exerting moral creative power. The 
Holy Spirit is not simply the immanent Spirit of 
God, as that is generally -viewed. Its character is 
revealed and its power acts through Jesus. A 
great novel activity of God has been manifested in 
the earthly life of Jesus, consummated in His 
death, and exhibited as completed in His resurrec- 
tion, which makes the beginning of specific ethical 
Christian experience possible. Hence Christianity 
is a gospel of God (even as an ethical system), 
not the product of man’s working or thinking, 
hut an offer of life impinging on man for accept- 
ance. Christian moral experience, then, takes for 
granted the Holy Spirit of God uniting His help to 
our weakness (Ko 8“). Christian Ethics is thus 
primarily neither indi-vidual nor social, but theo- 
logical, and that in a specific sense. Any other 
ethical basis is synthetically incomplete. ‘ Ethics 
must either perfect themselves in religion, or dis- 
integrate themselves into Hedonism’ (Martineau, 
Study of Religion 1889, i. 24). The Holy Spirit is 
viewed here not dogmatically, but as a condition of 
ethical power. 

(a) Relation of the Holy Spirit to human freedom. 
— Christian Ethics, like Ethics in general, postu- 
lates freedom in the sense that man is not moved 
simply by instinct or impulse, but can choose 
between presented alternatives, that his choice 
depends on himself — at least, as far as to make 
him responsible for it. Christian Ethics admits 
freedom in this sense, but it recognizes as a fact of 
historic experience the moral impotence of man 
and the necessity of the rift of the Holy Spirit. 

(o) This gift is a morri one, because its accept- 
ance is based on a receptive response by the human 
spirit. However deadened the human wevya may 
be, in this region the Holy Spirit has its point of 
appeal. Thus the offer is to all men irrespective of 
class, disposition, tenmerament, or past history. 
It is just the love of God attempting to gain the 
human heart, and so the Spirit is not an alien 
power, but the very substratum of the human 
personality. Before this ofi'er the Stoic distinc- 
tion of the -wise man and the fool, the Aristotelian 
cleavage between free men and slaves, vanish ; the 
dubiety as to whether virtue can be taught and 
the bad man made good disappears. This is not 
amply because the moral ideal has been realized 
in Jesus, but heca'use the Holy Spirit is offered to 
man as man. 

(/S) The gift is moral also, because the offer 
implies a task. We are to work out our o-wn 
salvation -with fear and trembling. Things are 
not ‘ offered to our acceptance but to our acquisi- 
tion ’ (Butler, Analogy, ch. iv. [p. 75 in Bernard’s 
ed., London, 1900]). The task set before men is 
now a greater one than ordinary Ethics conceives. 
The demands made on human responsibility are 
higher than ever 'tefore. The moral life is not 
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first a gift and then a task, but from beginning to 
end these two moments are combined in one real 
human experience. Christian Ethics, then, does 
not desire to disparage man’s freedom, to overlook 
his natural virtues and regard them as splmdida 
vitia. The question before us is the practical one 
of how man can begin the attaining of Christian 
perfection, and of how the race of man can start 
embodying in itself the Kingdom of God. It is 
the old question of AKpacla, which Plato practically 
denied, and which Aristotle found a surd in his 
thinking. In this initiation men historically have 
failed, and a new activity of God was necessary to 
meet the bankruptcy of human effort. This is the 

f ospel, which is not the destruction of freedom, 
ut its re-creation. 

( 6 ) The Holy Spirit and conscience . — Christian 
Ethics also postulates conscience in the sense that 
man distinguishes between one action as good and 
another as bad, one conduct as right and another 
as wrong, and that the good and right ought to he 
done and the had and wrong avoided. What 
conscience needs is the certainty that its laws are 
those of the absolutely good, and that its judg- 
ments are not simply critical hut constitutive of 
conduct. It needs to be freed from its o%vn 
bewildering perplexity, as freedom needs rescuing 
from moral impotence. To Christian Ethics, history 
is a resultant of two moments — one the Divine pur- 
pose, the other human free actions ; and, as far as 
the former is concerned, history is a training and a 
test of conscience. Conscience is thus historically 
made aware of its own worth (Stoicism and else- 
where), and brought to an impasse when its vision 
is focused on itself alone. It may act as human 
before it is discovered to he Divine (cf. Mar- 
tineau, op. cif. i. 22 ), but it needs to make this 
discovery. To St. Paul it was one function of the 
Law and of pagan experience to bring about the 
^irlyrutris ajuaprlas (Ho 3^“ Gal 3*^''^). Through 
the love of God seen in the death of Jesus this 
happened. Conscience discovered its own divinity, 
its ‘ range of sensibility ’ was infinitely extended, 
its perplexity abolished, its aberrations condemned. 
Its authority was placed in the bosom of God 
Himself, its fear purified in the tragic tenderness 
of a Redeemer crucified for sin, and its hope 
rekindled in the free offer of God’s saving love. 
Thus the enthusiasm necessary for the generating 
as well as for the safe-guarding of virtue arose, 
and conscience and freedom were emotionally 
reconciled, the one enlightened as to its true 
function, the other set free to carry out its real 
purpose. The two great questions, ‘ What must I 
do to he saved ? ’ and ‘ What ought I to do after I 
am saved? ’ are noAV answered. The Holy Spirit does 
not disregard conscience, hut, on the contrary, 
enthrones it. 


through both. In aU such cases the Christian 
moralist must search for some point of receptive 
response and seek to remove all hindrances. The 
appeal of Christianity should he made unreservedly. 
Responsibility depends on and is proportionate 
to opportunity, and it is the duty of Christians 
to present opportunity to all — to heathen, to 
depraved, to children — through education and 
training, for the Spirit of God works through 
means. Hence our Lord healed bodies for the 


sake of the spirit, fed the hungry in order to reach 
their souls, and cast the seed of His word every- 
where. 


( 7 ) The varieties of temperament are not acci- 
dental, but, proleptically viewed, fields of oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the manifold Spirit of 
God, natural bases for its varied charismata. 
Thus the gift of the Holy Spirit is ethically 
conditioned, not generally, hut specifically and 
individually. Different individuals and different 
nations have thus been prepared for Christianity, 
and their varied gifts find here their explanation 
(ir&vTUv yip atrtos rwv koKwv 6 Bets [Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. 5]; cf. Calvin, Inst. hk. ii. ch. iv. 8 ). 
What Christianity aims at is thus not the destruc- 
tion of natural endowments, hut their moral 
potentiation. Negatively viewed, the Holy Spirit 
may he resisted not simply by positive moral 
repugnance, but by neglect, by contentment with 
life without it, and by searching for the highest 
along false lines; hence the necessity that the 
character of the Redeeming Spirit he made kno^vn 
through proclamation, through holy moral living, 
through the removal of stumbling-blocks in the 
fabric of society, and through the consecration of 
all natural endowments and graces. The Holy 
Spirit is thus the objective dynamic of the 
individual moral life and of social life as well. 


It is the condition of social progress. 

(2) The subjective dynamic of the Christian life. 
— ^The subjective dynamic of the Christian life 
is faith in God. This admits of many stages, ac- 
cording to the individual concerned, ranging from 
the barely reflective movement (often mingled with 
gross superstition) of the needy heart towards the 
offered love of God, up to the higlily conscious, 
intensely emotional, and messing, volitional 
soul-grasp of the Redeemer. Through faith, ethi- 
cally viewed, the soul is converted (see art. 
Conversion) ; it condemns its own past, abandons 
it in motive (repentance), resists its re-assertion, 
and finds itself changed in its view of life and 
duty, and equipped with power to realize the 
Kingdom of Gocf. It is said that such a theory is 
wrong because it breaks the law of ethical con- 
tinuity. But continuity in the moral life is per- 
manently secured only by the presence of the power 
of God in the character. The false character, 


(c) The Holy Spirit and varieties of tempera- 
ment and conditions . — Christian Ethics recognizes 
the infinite variety of human conditions and 
temperaments. 

(o) There is a class which cannot accept ah initio, 
through a personal moral act, the saving power of 
God. To the demoniacs our Lord had to apply 
Paaaviap .61 before moral relations between God and 
the sufferer could be established. Here we cannot 
theorize so as to attribute personal responsibility 
in aU cases, yet we are not altogether helpless. 
Intercessory prayer is open, and it is not without 
power. Perhaps the name of Jesus is of greater 
power than we realize (cf. Nevius, referred to by- 
Ramsay, Expos., Feh. 1912). Christian Ethics is 
not wdthout hope even here. 

(/3) There are many, in all civilized countries 
even, who have bartered much of their power of 
response to the Divine through their own sin, or 
through the pressure of social evil upon them, or 


fashioned without the aid of the Holy Spirit, is 
brittle all along the line. Continuity must not he 
applied to chain the soul to its evil past, hut to 
safeguard the gains of holy living. Hence 
Christianity takes a view of the past which is 
distinctive. By the aid of God the individual 
can break through his evil past and, by resistance 
to it, ‘ rise on stepping-stones ’ of his dead self ‘ to 
higher things.’ Christian faith does not energize 
in vacuo ', it is orientated in Christ as the revela- 
tion of God’s love to men. Christ is the ‘ handle 
^ which we lay hold on God ’ (cf. Rothe, Theol. 
EthiJc, iii. 359). 

Faith, then, hrmgs the soul into a world of new 
values, and by it the indi-vidual values himself 
and others after a new fashion. There arises 
here the sense of the value of the individual. The 
individual is one for whom Christ died. This, 
personalized — ‘He loved me and gave Himself for 
me’ — is now the constraining motive of action. 
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The will acquiesces in this love, and finds itself 
reconciled to God. Peace follows which the world 
cannot give or take away. The individual is garri- 
soned with the peace of God and rejoices in the 
Lord. It is impossible to exaggerate the amount 
of pure joy and calm serenity that Christi- 
anity brings to a man. The enthusiasm for j 
virtue it generates is unique. The great danger 
to the Christian is contentment mth the old 
world which Christ abolished, and which, by believ- 
ing, he himself has repudiated. This is the world 
of sin. It is alienation from the life of God 
through -wicked works, the consequent darkening 
of the conscience and understanding, the deteriora- i 
tion of the -will, the deadening of the spiritual 
affections, and the quasi-cosmos of evil in which 
men’s subjective and social energies act, and which 
acts through them. It is the destruction of 
freedom, the darkening of the conscience, and the 
devaluation of the individual. The Cross shows 
sin to faith in its true light. It is no longer an 
error of judgment merely, or a lack of harmony in 
ourselves, or a crime against society, but a revolt 
against holy love ; and it is all the rest because it 
is this. Sin is thus not in the actions but in the 
•\vill, and sins are graded according to this inward- 
ness of view. The Pharisees — the proud, haughty, 
humility-lacking — are more hopeless than the 
miserable, restless in their sins. 

Faith thus calls upon itself to a battle d outrance 
with sin, and here begins the problem of the forma- 
tion of character. Christian character-building is 
just the soul of man habituating itself to the 
active presence of God, and transforming the 
natural endowments into spiritual instruments 
to carry out the -will of God (sanctification). 

Faith is accompanied by humility, which arises 
from the sense of God’s great love in Christ to us. 
It is due not simply to a sense of our finiteness and 
of God’s infinity, but much more to a sense of 
God’s activity of saving love so utterly undeserved 
by us. Intellectually -viewed, it is adoration, as 
we see God’s infinite patience -with men in history 
and His provision for their salvation (cf. Ho ll’’-’*). 
It is the outlook of the soul on its o-wn sinful past, 
and the recognition of God’s forgiveness of it. It 
is the remembrance also of our present frailty and 
future difficulties, and the kno-\riedge that we need 
God every hour. Towards men, humility arises as 
we realize our indebtedness to others — to Greek 
and Jew alike. God’s varied gifts are meant for 
common blessing and common service ; hence 
humility condescends to men of low estate. It is 
the death of pride and vainglory. It expels in- 
difierence to the common needs or men. It is the 
disposition which makes advance in knowledge 
possible, makes self-sacrifice in action easy, and 
keeps open the -windows of the soul in adoration 
towards heaven. It also consecrates the meanest 
service because it is done for God (cf. the -widow’s 
mite), and fills the humblest life -with sweetness 
and dignity. One can hardly call it a -virtue ; it is 
rather the aroma of a life lived in the sense of 
God’s amazing love (so free and undeserved) to 
men in Christ. Closely associated with it are the 
gentle graces of character — ^regard for the needs of 
others, sympathy -with suffering, respect for the 
lowly, an eye for the glory of the commonplace, 
compassion, tenderness, pity, gentleness, obedi- 
ence, lack of ostentation, thankfulness, a forgi-ving 
spirit. When it becomes conscious of itself and 
tries to ape itself, it loses its peculiar flavour, and 
thus_ the monastic conception of humility (doing 
menial tasks, etc. ) tended towards the destruction 
of this spontaneous Christian grace. 

The synthetic character of faith is seen in the 
fact that in it is also the germ of the manly -virtues 
— independence, courage, endurance. Because 


faith is sure of God’s forgiveness, the character is 
strengthened into fidelity to God against all odds. 
Thus is generated an independence based on God, 
far surpassing anything found on the heights of 
Stoic airdpKcta, and a courage which is not an 
ebullition of natural temperament, but a ‘ habitual 
mood’ of the soul. Faith lifts man above the 
tyranny of the customary and the accidents of 
fortune, for it is loyalty to Christ. This loyalty 
finds sufficient exercise in our ordinaiy callings : 
Luther wms true to the Christian spirit when he 
rescued common vocations from the stigma of in- 
feriority implied in the meritorious life of the 
cloister. The patient endurance (inronov/i) of pain 
and suffering and of the flux of earthly blessings, 
whether that be directly due to providence or to 
the hostile opposition of society, is a result of 
faith. Hence follows contentment. It is neither 
the irapa^ia of Epicurus nor the iirdBeia of Stoicism. 
It does not shun difficulties, but it does not create 
them unnecessarily (Ko 12“) ; it feels pain and in- 
justice keenly, and, where possible, removes them. 
Patience is the knowledge of what is to be endured 
and what is not (Clem. Alex. Strom, ij. 18). It is 
thus gentle and stem, passive and active (Rev 2’). 
Patience must never fail, and hence suicide is 
never allowable. Patience may lead to death, but 
such a death is the gateway to life. 

As the Christian has to live his life in his voca- 
tion, he is impelled to exercise discretion in trying 
to find out God’s wiU. He is a member of society 
with definite calls on him, involving the welfare 
of others and the progress of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Hence knowledge is a -virtue. Such a knowledge 
is determined by the interests of the new life. It 
is practical, and must avoid foolish questionings. 
It IS for the sake of service to men, and must nob 
uff up, or separate the possessor of it from his 
rethren and the pathway of ordinary duties. _ It 
is never perfect in this world, but is a growing 
intensity of penetration into the active purpose of 
God. 

Faith is thus the personal bond which unites the 
human person to the Di-vine redemptive Spirit and 
submits itself to the dictation of that Spirit. The 
Christian -virtues -are implicit in it. 

‘ We may only speak of Christian " virtue "if we keep con- 
Btantly before us -what has been said of the reception of faith 
as the fountain of all Christian morality ; were that fountain 
dried up, the moral life could not longer be maintained. Christ 
is and remains the principle, rather the personal originator, of 
holiness, as He is of that conversion which lays the foundation 
of the Christian life’ (Haring, Ethics of the Christian Life, 
p. 247). 

Hence the end of Christian -virtue is to be a 
perfect man in Christ, to live -with a sure hold of 
the world of values which Christ revealed, and to 
convert these values into reality. Its great means 
of subsistence and progress is prayer. Prayer is 
faith seeking and finding power from God, thank- 
fully acknowledging its privilege, becoming con- 
scious of its task, rene-tving itself to follow the 
path the Spirit of God indicates. The Church as 
means of prace is valuable as it helps this, for it is 
a house of prayer, and all other so-called means of 

f race should ever be used in holding Christ up 
efore the soul as the Power and the Pattern of 
Holiness, Prayer is not simply negative and pro- 
tective, but positive and constructive. It is the 
Spirit of God re-creating man in God’s image, and 
the work of man’s spirit working out his own 
salvation. 

• The Spirit is not merely, in St. Paul’s view, an aggressive 
force leading the human spirit against the flesh, or a defensive 
power shielding it from attack. Stoicism, ns interpreted by 
Seneca and Epictetus, was able to go some way in that direc- 
tion. St. Paul opens another door of hope; his indwelling 
Spirit is also a constructive power which builds up a new life 
within, co-operating with the spirit of man in the work of 
restoring^human life to the image of Ood' (Svrete, Eoly Spirit 
in New Test., 1909, p. S44 f.). 
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Faith issues in hope, according as it experiences 
the power of Christ in the pressure of temptation 
and affliction. Hope rests itself on Christ’s victory 
and on the promise of the victory of His kingdom. 
It is cognizant of the might of sin and its energy, 
it knows the tribulation that accompanies right- 
eousness, but it has counted the cost and tasted 
the worth of the new life. Hope never fails; 
hence the continual optimism of the Christian 
character, touched "with a seriousness and gravity 
unkno'wn elsewhere. Hope can ‘reach a hand 
through time to grasp the far-off interest of tears ’ 
(Tennyson, In Memoriam, canto i.). It is, like 
prayer, focused in Christ. Christ is the atmo- 
sphere of its life and the limit of its longings. It 
thus faces life mth a spontaneity of assurance 
which sin in all its potent resistance can neither 
demoralize nor overcome. 

Because faith and hope are orientated in Christ, 
they energize in love, and aU the virtues and graces 
are thus determined as to their inner quality. 
For emotion, intellect, and Avill are apt to become 
self-centred. Hence the need of love, lest the 
emotions should rest in themselves. Thus the 
‘ gift of tongues ’ has to he used for the benefit of 
all, the intellect must become conscious of its 
social task, and the great deeds of self-denial must 
not become monuments of selfish display (1 Co 13). 
Christ is the perfect embodiment or love, and the 
aim of the Christian man is to know the love of 
Christ which passes knowledge (Eph 3^®), and to 
give himself no rest till all men are made partici- 
ants of the same love (2 Co Prayer then 

ecomes intercessory and social, for it knows that 
common blessings issue from common prayer ; and 
the Christian man, in aU his inner and outer 
activities, feels the worthlessness of all if love be 
lacking. Christian perfection consists in the 
possession of such a love as is seen in Christ. 
This is eternal life. 

2 . The Christian ideal. — The Christian ideal is, 
individually viewed, eternal life, and for all men, 
organically viewed, the IQngdom of God. These 
two are inseparable and interchangeable, yet are 
distinguishable as the individual and the common 
good. What is the content of this good ? Christi- 
anity makes no attempt to give an exact definition, 
hut seeks to communicate it and let it reveal its 
nature by its presence and possession. 

(a) Eternal life is not existence infinitely pro- 
longed. Dives may live after death, but his 
existence may be a curse. Yet, clearly, eternal 
life implies immortality. To say that the good is 
good, however short its existence, ‘admits of no 
answer but produces no conviction ’ (Hume’s W orJes, 
ed. London, 1854, iv. 176). The tremendous reality 
of death must be faced by all earnest, ethical 
thinldng. Heartless banter. Stoical indifference, 
perplexed uncertainty towards it, cannot satisfy 
serious men, and any ethical ideal limited by death 
stands self-condemned. Thus Plato thought ex- 
tinction too good for the unrighteous. Kant 
postulated immortality in order to harmonize 
virtue and happiness (see also Green’s Proleg.^, 
1890, p. 195). The worth of eternal life is not, 
however, in its duration ; its duration is implied in 
its worth. Immortality, as bare existence after 
death, may he as Sheol or the realm of Hades — 
both so hazy that one day of labour on earth is 
preferable to them (cf. Od. xi. 489 ff.). 

{b) Eternal life does not depend on a healthy 
body or pleasant surroundings, otherwise many 
would in limine be cut off from its possibility. 
Aristotle could hardly conceive it possible for 
deformed persons, or slaves, or even artisans to 
possess the summum bomtm. The Christian ideal 
m open to all. We must not forget this truth in 
our ardour for economic improvement and our 


advocacy of a living wage. The man clothed in 
urple and fine linen and faring sumptuously every 
ay may be unaware of what eternal life is, whUe 
he who has not where to lay his head may have it. 
Even though ‘friends, leisure, and means’ were 
for ever possessed, the Christian life might still be 
lacking. Thus the Christian ideal conflicts with 
all ideals summed up in earthly pleasures, pur- 
suits, and interests with no outlook beyond (cf. 
Browning’s Old Pictures in Florence for the difier- 
ence between Greek and Christian art in this 
respect). 

(c) Eternal life is communion with God. Man 
was created in God’s image, re-created in the 
image of the Son. Hence man’s aim is moral like- 
ness to God. The great task of Christian teaching 
is to awaken in man the practically lost sense of 
sonship ; for, -when the prodigal returns to his 
Father, then he who was dead is alive again. 
This commimion is not the absorption of mystic 
contemplation or Nirvana. Such an absorption 
negates moral values and per^^ality. It is not 
simply the communion of rb \oyiK6v in man Avith 
the eternal reason, as Plato Jtpnds to make it in 
the case of Socrates (Pheedo). That Avould leave 
behind the varieties of personal temperament and 
character in its sublimation. By communion, 
Christianity does not mean breaking the limits 
hetAveen the Infinite and the finite. These are 
not moral distinctions at all. They are not 
barriers to communion. What is aimed at is 
freedom from sin, and the acquisition of holiness. 
This communion is a moral life, and it aims at 
perfection through moral activity. It is, ideally 
viewed, a real ethical personal communion, in 
Avhich all endoAvments and characteristics are 
morally potentiated to their highest degree. It 
is a personal life of righteousness saturated in the 
atmosphere of a Personal Holy Presence. The 
Christian ideal is at the same time the Highest 
Good. Viewed as Ideal, it waits its full realiza- 
tion; as the Highest Good, it is a present posses- 
sion. Thus, while it awaits its full realization, it 
must be morally operative noAV. It is other- 
Avorldly, but it demands all reality as its content. 

(d) Eternal life is a feUoAvship dependent on the 
possession of a righteous character, and it is main- 
tained in the living of a righteous life. ‘ Be ye 
holy, for I am holy.’ The way to attain it is not, 
as Orphism taught, to escape from matter per se, 
through acts having little moral reference in them- 
selves and valuable only as means. The moral 
life is not a vita purgativa or scala perlectionis 
simply, hut a permanent moment of the Christian 
idem. This aspect of communion and the Avay to 
attain it break doAvn the false asceticism and 
subjectivism that dog Mysticism. For eternal life 
is a righteousness that demands all for the service 
of God. 

(i.) Eternal life demands Nature. Jonathan 
EdAvards declares that he saw a new beauty in 
Nature at his conversion ; so Lacordaire and many 
besides. In the light of the ideal, this world is 
God’s world and a theophany, as it Avas to ancient 
Psalmists. To make this universal through the 
sesthetic side of our nature should be the aim of 
art — to make the lily and the bird bring ns to our 
Heavenly Father. True art should thus be a 
means of righteousness, and so should true science. 
Neither material needs, nor pains, nor privations 
should obstruct this communion by focusing 
attention solely on themselves. Their pressure 
should lead us beyond themselves. Nor should 
the soul attempt to satisfy itself in worldly posses- 
sions, to the exclusion of God. That is Avhy Jesna 
warns against anxiefy and riches, because the 
affairs of business and pleasure, exclusively pur- 
sued, turn the will into channels divergent from 
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the will of God ; because ideals through these in- 
fluences are truncated, and the singleness of aim 
which ought to characterize conscience becomes 
blinded by the false lights of the world. Experi- 
ence in this, as in every age, proves that there are 
no more certain ways of fallin" out of fellowship 
with God than these. To act thus towards Nature 
is to be ruled by it — not to rule it, as is the 
Christian ideal. Christ’s Lordship over Nature is 
a pledge of ours. There is thustruth in Eothe’s 
view that morality is the gradual spiritualization 
of Nature. Every advance in science, every sub- 
jugation of natural forces, every great work of art, 
should make righteous communion more easy. 
"When these advances are suborned into the service 
of injustice, then communion is more_ difficult. 
One of the great tasks of Christianity is to con- 
vert the material gifts of civilization into means 
of righteousness, and not suffer them to he held in 
the bondage of non-moral or immoral purposes. _ 

(ii.) Eternal life demands the whole of mankind 
and of every man. Just as Nature becomes a 
theophany in the light of this ideal, the bodily 
members oecome SirXo Soraiocn5i'j)s TV Bctfi. Even in 
the future perfect communion, Cliristianity does ■ 
not offer the abolition of the body. i 

‘ Not the destruction ol the body but its liberation was the ' 
hope which it held forth to the world. Human nature is to be 
perfected, not by the abandonment of one of its factors, but by 
the emancipation of the whoie man ; humanity is to he pre- | 
served in its entirety for the coming Ohrist ' (Swete, S55X 
Thus righteousness includes care for the houies of 
men ana for their proper surroundings. Sickness 
is due to sin, and our Lord’s ministry of healing is 
an integral part of the Kingdom. Hence Sedey 
[Ecce Eomo, ch. x.) rightly points out that, on the 
one hand, Christians cared for the body passion- 
ately, while showing, at the same time, a more 
than Stoic apathy in regard to personal suffering. 
The passion for social reform, the crusades against 
disease and degeneration, the desire to regulate 
labour hours and conditions that would breed 
weaklings and fill our hospitals, pught to find in 
Christianity their wannest recruits. Every slum 
is a dead weight on the Christian heart, making 
communion with God more difficult. The same 
applies to nations sunk in superstition and pagan- 
ism. Kighteousness, rightly understood, is the 
nerve of missionary effort. TUI the whole of 
human^, intensively and extensively viewed, is 
in the lungdom of God, there is something lack- 
ing in the fullness of the ideal. 

(iii.) Eternal life demands an interpretation of 
history, for righteousness is the substratum of 
history. It is the highest good in history ; but, 
because it has not been fully entrenched in any 
society or any institution, it is an ideal to be 
realized, though present from the first, and all 
along moving towards realization. The truth of 
history is the Kingdom of God. This culminates 
in Christ, and unfolds itself under His control. 
We are thus given a standard to evaluate indi- 
viduals, _ societies, and movements, and it helps us 
to fill in concretely the Ideal itself and gain 
guidance for the future. 

(e) The inner nature of eternal life, of the 
Kingdom of God, is thus seen to be love, because 
it culminates in Christ. Love is not a baseless 
psychological experience that can be made or for- 
gotten W indiriduals. It is the Eeality. God is 
^ve. Love is the inward spirit of righteousness 
in man, of order and beauty in Nature. Men may 
appreciate order in Nature, purpose in history, 
and righteousness in conduct before realizing the 
mner nature of all as Holy Love. _ This is Homer’s 
iustification for contrasting righteousness and 
love, but the contrast is one of human appreciation, 
not of inward nature (see R. Law, 2We Tests of 
Life., 1909, p. 80). ‘ To have the love of God shed 


abroad in onr hearts, to see it preparing a world 
for itself and realizing itself in human relation- 
ships, is to have eternal life and to he in the King- 
dom. Love tries to reproduce in men a character 
in which it is itself the inner principle of life and 
conduct. It takes on itself men’s burdens and sins 
so as to abolish tliem. This ideal is a historical 
reality in Christ. Love is the very nature of God, 
and the aim of the Divine Spirit is to reproduce it 
in men, just as it is the highest task of faith to 
make it a reality in the world. 

3 . Christian duty. — ^When the Christian ac- 
knowledges, through faith, the infinite worth of 
the Ideal, and is in motive reconciled to it, he 
imposes on himself the duty of actualizing it. 
Tlie ideal is a criticism of the actual, and has its 
own motives and sanctions. These are intrinsically 
hound up with the ideal itself ; hence the charge 
of hedonism is a misapprehension, though so- 
called Christian conduct has often justified the 
charge (cf. Westermarek, Ml ii. 660), To say that 
virtue is its own reward, and that duty should not 
be determined by consegnences, is a noble troth ; 
to make that mean that there is no reward and no 
consequences is to make the moral life unreal. 
The * purity’ demanded hy Kant is consistent with 
Christian sanctions, because no false sanction can 
ever be appealed to. The ‘ medicinal lie ’ is not a 
Christian sanction, although Clement and others 
recognized it. But Christianity can use the fear 
of punishment if the punishment is the consequence 
of outraged holiness. Even Christians themselves 
are not exempt from holy law, i.c. from judgment. 
Those who build with wood, hay, stubble shall 
have their work destroyed in fire (1 Co 
That our Lord denounced hypocrisy and brought 
God’s holiness to hear on the issues of human 
conduct is not immoral. For evil is so self- 
confident and often so successful in this world that 
it is a duty to tear the mask off its face and let the 
light of eternal holiness expose and confound it. 

The brevity of life may be appealed to os em- 
phasizing the duty of buying' the opportunity. 
Positively, the appeal can be made to the blessed- 
ness of the pure in heart and to the sure reward of 
persecuted righteousness. In all this, however, 
we have but coloured spectral rays of the real in- 
ward motive and sanction of Christian duty, which 
is the redeeming love of Christ to all men, con- 
straining us to personal holiness and public 
righteousness. To lose this love or he faithless 
to it supplies deterrents more awful than any con- 
ceivable punishments, and to have it is a motive 
eomparea with which the uncertain promises of 
the natural life are trifling. There is, thus, no 
division of duties into commands and counsels; 
for duty is obligatory love, and merit is excluded. 
Yet duty is coloured by the position and condition 
of the individual and society. That we abstain 
from things offered to idols is no duty for ns, but 
it is a duty to exercise our freedom ivith a regard 
to the welfare of others. "We cannot thus have 
an exhaustive classification of duties. It is more 
important to note tliat duty is single — the deter- 
mining of life from the side of God. Hence fidelity 
to Christ is the primary duty. ‘ Follow me ’ is the 
first as it is the last word of Christ to His people 
(Mt4i», Jn2l==). 

(1) Duties to ourselves, — Self-regarding duties 
are not prudential, as in Greek Ethics, hut Christ- 
determined. A conflict, thus, cannot arise between 
them and service for others, as A. E. Taylor {Prob- 
lem of Conduct, 1901, chs. vii., viii.) supposes. For 
self-regarding duties are not consciously directed 
towards self, hut are the reflex influence on the 
person of' his fidelity to Christ. The duty of self- 
love has to be qualified in this way, or it may 
become a misnoiner. 'The question of the ‘neces- 
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sary lie ’ is also solved by tliis principle. In actual 
life either the falsehood or the necessity is lacking. 
A list of self-regarding duties is impossible. One 
Christian finds his vocation in science, another in 
politics ; and all may labour in these spheres from 
a sense of Christian duty. What is important is 
fidelity to Christ in each sphere. Because of 
division of labour it is not a Christian duty to culti- 
vate all potentialities, but rather to limit oneself to 
one’s vocation ; for fidelity in our vocation does not 
impoverish but enriches the character and makes it 
more effective for all providential calls (cf. Dewey, 
Outlines of Ethics, 1891, p. 40). Because self- 
regarding duties are determined by reference to 
Christ, not by prudence, the body and bodily 
actions have spiritual value. The members of 
the body become instruments of righteousness to 
God. Hence the duties of chastity and modera- 
tion in all things. There is also the duty of work, 
for the upkeep of the body, for the support of 
dependants, for the sake of a good example, and 
in order to have wherewith to exercise charity. 
St. Paul lays it down as an inexorable duty to 
support the weak and helpless bound to us by 
family ties (1 Ti 6®). To be conscientious in our 
work, to keep our souls pure and our minds alert, 
are duties incumbent on us because we are servants 
of Christ and are here to advance His Kingdom. 
A lively interest in all real human questions and 
an understanding of God’s mil in our tasks rise 
before us as obligations. 

(2) Thus self-regarding duties merge impercept- 
ibly into duties to others. In the family we learn, 
by working for others, to realize Christ’s claim. 
The family is a nursery of discipline in self-sacrifice 
and in working for a common good. Here we see 
the Kingdom of God spiritualizing natural condi- 
tions, for marriage is in the Lord. Parents ap- 
preciate the love of the Heavenly Father, the need 
for the correction of natural partiality, and the 
value of authority and law in dealing with their 
children, while children are trained to reverence 
moral values, to understand the need of obedience 
and the value of common sendee. The family is 
of extreme value in the eliciting of sympathy and 
mutual co-operation. Wider than the family are 
the community and the State. Through these 
we learn our dependence on others — the value of 
division of labour and the possibility and duty of 
contributing to the common good. For society 
places so many gifts before us that we are bound 
to be thankful and to strive for the common wel- 
fare -with all our might. The gifts of society are 
not to be exploited for selfish ends, but for the en- 
richment of Christian character, and for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. The individual 
is thus constrained to contribute to its welfare. 
Contribution not acquisition, emulation in service 
not competition, should be the watchwords of all. 

(3) Duties of institutions to the individual. — The 
individual in Christianity is of infinite value; 
hence the Church, which is the specific Christian 
institution, should keep this in view. 

(a) The Church should be the guardian of free- 
dom. Institutions were made for man, not man 
for institutions. The rights of conscience are in- 
herent in Christian faith, and cannot be ignored in 
the interests either of despotism or of democracy. 
Thus the Church must supplement the workings 
of the general laws of the State and of communi- 
ties, as well as the customs of societies through the 
i-irielKeia which Aristotle saw was necessary. Chris- 
tian freedom subserves itself, as St. Paul and Luther 
saw, to service for aU ; hence the Church must en- 
lighten all natural institutions as to duty, and 
supplement their shortcomings. She must not 
wait for the State or municipality, nor must the 
real living Church wait for the Church itself as an 


organized institution. For this reason the Early 
Church recognized duties of benevolence, of hospi- 
tality, of finding work for her members. It may be 
said she was by necessity a labour bureau. These, 
of course, are duties for some individual Christians, 
but they are corporate duties as well. Above all, 
she should aim at removing stumbling-blocks from 
the way of righteousness, but her weapons are love, 
not plwsical force. 

(6) The paramount duty of the Church is evangel- 
ization. The unrest and suspicion between classes 
and between nations, the unification, through dis- 
covery and commerce, of the whole world, make 
this most imperative in our time. Lord Acton, 
referring to Ac le®*-, says ; ‘ It is not harder to be- 
lieve that certain political conditions are required to 
make a nation fit for conversion than that a certain 
degree of intellectual development is indispensable ’ 
(History of Freedom, 1877, p. 202). The passage in 
Acts may also mean that single individuals may not 
be fitted to go to certain places evangelizing. If 
both qualifications hold, yet the Christian Church 
has not acted up to these limitations. She is in 
arrears of duty as regards evangelization. 

(4) The State and the individual. — The State is 
a limited natural institution, but a Divine ordi- 
nance and a real entrenchment of the Kingdom of 
God as the common good. Christian Ethics should 
insist on the duty of the Christian State in adminis- 
tration and legislation to look after the welfare of 
all classes, and to make all contribute to the com- 
mon good. The means of education and an honest 
livelihood should be within the reach of all ; hence 
poverty and its causes should be abolished as far 
as possible. The weak should be protected against 
aggression and exploitation — possibly against them- 
selves. The Christian conscience is certainly com- 
ing to make neater claims on the Christian State 
in the way of providing work for all, in demanding 
a living wage, in looking after the ^ed and the 
helpless young; and the science of Economics is 
rapidly providmg a basis for scientific legislation. 
These demands carry ■with them the corollary that 
the State has greater control over private interests 
than was once recognized, whether the interests be 
those of capital or labour, money or work, land or 
commerce. What we need, however, both in the 
State and in the various minor institutions that 
compose it, even more than legislation, is the spirit 
of devotion to the common good by all, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice among those who have special 
^iritual and material endowments. We need the 
Christianizing of the public conscience which deter- 
mines the State. It is to be deplored that there 
is no recognized mouthpiece to give voice to the 
duties of State to State. ‘Si vis pacem, para 
helium ’ has converted Europe into arsenals. But 
war is incompatible with Christianity, and its in- 
compatibility with State duty should be more and 
more recognized. 

We have not, o'uing to the limits of this article, 
entered into details. Suffice it to say that the 
Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God, which is 
also the Supreme Good, lays on all who accept it 
duties of brotherhood, service, and self-sacrifice; 
that, as far as natural institutions are Christian- 
ized, the same services are demanded of them ; and 
that the hope of Christianity should make _us fall 
back more and more on the Eternal Spirit who 
originates, sustains, and shall perfect, through 
human endeavour, the Kingdom of God. 
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Donald Mackenzie. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Egyptian).— 

I. Introductory. — The opinion of the Greeks, that 
the Egyptians were a profoundly philosoplucal and 
reflective people, has heen shown by the con- 
temporary inscriptions and monuments to he false. 
The uent of the Egyptians was essentially practical ; 
and, if they attained some proficiency in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and medicine, it was for the 
sake of the uses to which these sciences could be 
ut. Eor the things of the mind, as such, they 
ad little taste; hence their ethical views ivere 
without depth, and thw had no opposing schools 
of ethical thought, l^vertheless, it cannot be 
denied that the Egyptians took a very keen interest 
in the moral aspect of the world. They were never 
tired of boasting of their virtues, and thepopularity 
of the Osirian worship bears witness to their strong 
morn] feelings. To put the matter shortly, the 
Egyptians, though not ethically speculative, were 
in a high degree ethically minded. 

2, Terminology.— Language usually provides a 
rough criterion of the mental state of a people with 
regard to any given topic, since thougnt tends to 
create its own adequate expression. The Egyptian 
expressions for moral concepts are neither numerous 
nor precise. Eor ‘right’ the word is ma'et (Copt. 
M6 : MH 1 ; the older Egyptologists ivrite maat, 
ma, etc.), which seems to be denved from a verb 
meaning ‘to be straight,’ ‘to move in a direction.’ 
Thus ma'et signifies conformity to an ethical 
nonn,J though it has also, and perhaps even more 
frequently, a purely intellectual connotation; it 
then means ‘truth,’ The contradictories of ma'et 
are 'iesfet, ‘wrong,’ and 'ote, ‘guilt’; qdrgr more 
often means ‘untruth,’ ‘falsehood.’ For ‘good’ 
and ‘ bad,’ nafer and ho' in are the commonest terms ; 
they also stand for ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’ respec- 
tively. Bote means ‘ crime ’ ; for ‘ sin ’ is used the 
phrase howt nutcr, ‘what God detests.’ There is 
no verb corresponding to ‘ought’; ‘duty’ is re- 
presented by ^erc-t, ‘that which is reckoned as 
against ’ a man, his debt to the community.® The 
will as a psychological entity is unknown, and is 
not distinguished from the agent (‘I’, ‘mo’).® 

7 Very ottun the best rendering is not ‘right’ but ‘Justice.’ 

9 The word 'ere-l is derived from the preposition cr, ‘towards,* 
‘against’; cf. N6T6P0N, ‘our debts,’ in the Coptic versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, lit. ‘those things that are against us.’ 
“The elusive word in, which is usually translated ‘double,’ 


The word 'ieh ( =Heb. ab), ‘ heart,’ is often found in 
Egyptian texts for the intellect or reason ; but it 
appears sometimes to mean more than the mere 
instrument of cognition ; it means the faculty 
which recognizes and suggests the right course of 
action, ‘the conscience.’ So in the following 
passage, which is a good example of Egyptian 
modes of expression in ethical matters : 

‘Thus saith he. This is my character to which I havo home 
witness, and there is no exaggeration therein. ... It is my 
heart (’ieb) that caused me to do it through its guidance unto 
me. It was an excellent prompter unto me ; I did not infringe 
its commands ; I feared to transgress its guidance. Therefore 
I prospered exceedingly, and was fortunate on account of that 
which it caused me to do ; I succeeded by reason of its guidance. 
Of a sooth, true is that which is said by men : "It (namely the 
heart) is the voice of God that is in every body; happy is he 
whom it has led to a good course of action 1 ’’ ' (E. Sethe, 
Urkunden des ag, Altertums, Leipzig, 1008 (hereafter cited os 
Brk.], Iv. 0731.; of. iv. 119, and W. IVreszinski, ITiener In- 
sehriften, Leipzig, 1006, p. 160). 

The * thoughts ’ of men are ‘ that which is in the 
body {’imiu-l:hat) or ‘the concerns of the heart’ 
(Ichert-’ieb). The very concrete way in which 
psychological facts were expressed is here con- 
spicuous ; for more complex ethical concepts, such 
as ‘motive,’ ‘responsibility,’ ‘scruple,’ abstract 
names were wanting. 

The moral predicateswererepresentedinlanguage 
in an equally concrete way, an adjective or parti- 
ciple, metaphorically usen, being combined with 
such substantives as 'ieb, ‘heart’ (for qualities of 
mind or temperament), hor, ‘face’ (for qualities 
tliat can he detected or conjectured from a man’s 
look or expression), rd, * mouth ’ (for qualities that 
manifest themselves in speech), or 'a, ‘ arm ’ (for 
qualities that manifest themselves in action). Thus 
wah 'ieb, ' enduring of heart,’ was the phrase used 
to convey the notion * kindly,’ * indulgent ’ ; s^ad 
hor, ‘sharp of face,’ for ‘intelligent,’ ‘clever’; 
hap ro, ‘ hidden of mouth,’ for ‘ reserved, ’ ‘ discreet ’ ; 
'aw' a, ‘ extended of hand,’ for ‘ generous,’ ‘liberal.’ 
The difficulties which imagery of this kind makes 
in translation into a modern language may easily 
be conceived ; in particular cases hieroglyphic 
scholars are often at a loss to decide precisely what 
qualities are meant. 

3. Destiny and free will. — The Egyptians were 
strong believers in ‘Fate’ (shay),^ which was 
occasionally personified ; as a mlo, however, it is 
‘ God ’ (nuter) in general, or some god in particular 
(c.g., B6 [Ifrk. iv. 943]), who is supposed to 
determine the events of a man’s career. The un- 
certainty of human projects is often alluded to : 

‘ What men have devised never comes to pass, it is what God 
commands that comes to pass.’ For instance, * One man plans 
to plunder another ; he ends by giving to him he knoweth not ’ 
iPapyrus Prisse, 6. 0-10). On this account the precept is g^ven : 
‘ Take no counsel for to-morrow ere it be come ' {Petrie Ostraeon, 
II ; Prisse, 6. 8). 

Luckily the Egyptians did not, as a general rule, 
go on to conclude that their ewn actions were 
unchangeably predestined; the influence of Fate 
seems to have been restricted to the things that 
might happen to men, and did not extend to their 
actions (of. Fate [Egyptian]), We have seen that 
‘conscience’ was compared to the ‘voice of God’ 
speaking in men ; but there was no compulsion to 
listen to the voice. 

It is quite an exceptional case when Slnnhs in the tale excuses 
himself for his flight to foreign parts by attributing it to the 
‘ivill of the god' (Am. E, 43), ‘whodecreed this fiight'(i6. 166). 
And, when the magician disclaims responsitiilitj- tor the formula) 
he pronounces by saying, ‘It is not 1 who say them, it is not I 
who repeat them ; it is Homs who says them, it is Horns who 
repeats them ’ (Pap. Turin, 130. 8), this is a statement governed 
by quite special conditions. 

That men are free agents is a neceasaiy assump- 
tion in everyday life ; that the opposite is true has 
often appeared to men as a necessary deduction 
may sometimes conveniently be rendered ‘will’; * 0 , too, la'u, 
lit. ‘souls.’ 

> Of., too, the masculine p-H, which is rendered in 
Greek by ’AyaSir Aalnav. 
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from the notion of causality or fate. The practical- 
minded Egyptians accepted the first view without 
hesitation, and ignored the second. 

4. The range of responsibility. — ^The extent and 
limits of responsibility are questions on which 
there is hut little Egyptian evidence. It is very 
probable that madness was attributed to possession 
by demons — a belief now universal in the Orient ; 
we know for a fact that illness was thought to be 
due to the presence of haunting spirits of the dead 
(cf. art. Demons and Spirits [Egyp.]). Again, 
it may have been held that families were jointly 
responsible for the acts of th eir individual members, 
though this cannot perhaps be quite legitimately 
deduced from the assurance given that a man’s 
children benefit by his good deeds {Urk. i. 129), 
and will have to bear the consequences of his bad 
ones (Petrie, Koptos, London, 1896, pi. 8, 6; 
Lepsius, Dmlcrmler, Berlin, 1849-59, iii. 140c). 

5. The question of disinterestedness. — Egjytian 
moralists may nowand again havecaugbi a glimpse 
of the loftiest heights of ethical thought — ^the 
conception of right as its own sufficient reason, 
regardless of consequences; but in general their 
teaching was on a lower plane. 

‘Excellent is right,’ exolftims the wIbo Ptahhotep, ‘and 
endureth and prevaileth ' ; upon this irreproachable sentiment 
there quickl}; follows a pruaentlal consideration which com- 
pletely spoils its elevated tone ‘ Never has wickedness brought 
Its venture safe to port ; wrongdoing stealeth away riches ’ 
(.Pap. Brit. Mus. 10509, 2, 7-Q—Prisse, 6. 6-0). 

The Egyptians were very sensitive about their 
reputation, and often boasted of having won the 
approval of their fellows. 

‘I did what all men approved,’ says one noble (Urk. i. 76); a 
hackneyed phrase of the funeral stelm is, ‘I did what men 
loved and what the gods approved ’ (e.g. Urk. iv. 181, 484). It 
was an ancient proverb that ‘ the good deeds of a man are his 
monument, an evil nature is oblivion ’ (PSBA xviii. [1895-96]198). 

In the desire for a good reputation the extreme 
limit of Egyptian disinterestedness is reached ; it 
was deemed the highest possible virtue for a man 
to ‘ raise up a good name^ in bis city {Shipvxrecked 
Sailor, 169), though, of course, the desire for 
approval is a self-seeking motive only a little less 
crass than other selfish motives. Naturally it was 
more profitable to a man that he should stand well 
with the king than that he should be respected by 
the people at large; the Egyptian noble, in the 
naiveti of his soul, esteemed himself even more for 
the good opinion in which Pharaoh held him than 
for his fair fame among his equals. Blended with 
protestations of his generosity, his love of justice, 
and so forth, we frequently find him describing 
himself as ‘beloved of his master,’ or as one ‘with 
whose excellence the lord of the two lands was 
content.’ In such a high degree was the Pharaoh 
considered to be the patron and recompenser of 
virtue that he was known as * the good &od,’ and 
‘ the lord of Right,’ 

Thus on official relates, ‘ I did right for the lord of Right, for 
I knew he is pleased at it’ (Urk. iv. 941). To Rameses n. it is 
said : ‘Thy tongue is the shrine of Right’ (Kttban Stele 18). 

Yet, in spite of the absolute form of the govern- 
ment under the Pharaohs, the popular verdict was 
held of high account. The speech of king Thutmosis 
m, in appointing his Minister of Justice illustrates 
this point in rather a remarkable way; among 
other things it is said : 

‘If a man inspire fear overmuch, there is some injustice in 
him in the opinion of men ’ ; and again, ‘ As for the chief scribe 
of the Vizier, Scribe of Righteousness is what ho is called ’ 
(Nowber^, lafe of Jlekhmara, London, 1900, p. 10). 

6. Virtue rewarded upon earth : Egyptian 
pessimism. — It was very generally believed that 
virtue reaps its oivn reward upon earth, A man 
who has favoured us with a long catalogue of his 
virtues ends with an address to mankind : 

‘ I speak to you, O mortals ; listen and do the good deeds 
tliat 1 have done, and to you shall be done the like’ (Drfc. iv. 
Cl, cf. C5). To a king it is said : ‘ Do the right that thou mayest 
live long in the land” (ZX xiv. [1870] ICB). 


The theological expression of this idea was as 
follows : 

‘ God returns evil to him who does it and right to him who 
brin^ it’ (Urk. iv, 492). 

‘ The fear of God ’ (ib. 64) might also be a power- 
ful inducement to good conduct, inasmuch as 
' God knoweth that which is in the body . . .his eyes perceive 
men’s characters in their livers’ (Newberry, 8. 89). 

Of course the Egyptians were well aware that 
often it is the bad and not the good who prosper, 
and a passage in a literary satire illustrates the 
fact that rank and comfort were sometimes ob- 
tained without any superabundant merit (Anasf. i. 
9. 4-6). That all men are sinners is assumed as 
axiomatic in a passage of the Book of the Dead 
(ed. Naville, Berlin, 1886, pp. 17, 44). The wicked- 
ness of the world and the predominance of vice 
over virtue form the theme of a whole class of 

E essimistic writings, of which several specimens 
ave survived. Here social conditions are depicted 
as topsy-turvy — the slaves have usurped the place 
of the rich, murder and rapine prevail, the righteous 
dwell alone and in misery. From this state of 
affairs one author draws the conclusion that life is 
not worth living (A. Erman, Das Gesprach eines 
Lehtnsmuden mit seiner Seele, Berlin, 1896) ; an- 
other gives as the cause the impiety of mankind 
and the callousness of their ruler (A. H. Gardiner, 
The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, London, 
1909) ; for a thira iVTiter, anarchy and moral 
dissolution are but a stock literary theme (Brit, 
Mus, 5645, in op, cit.). In all these books the 
present calamities are either explicitly or implicitly 
contrasted with a happier condition of Egypt which 
is clearly regarded as normal, and it seems evident 
that Egyptian pessimism was less the outcome of 
pbilosoplnc meditation than the literary reflexion 
of disturbed historical periods like those that 
followed upon the Vlth and Xlllth dynasties. In 
any case, the ethical thought underlying these 
writings is that wickedness and misery are things 
inseparable alike in thought and in reality. 

7. Virtue rewarded after death. — That happiness 
after death depended upon a life of virtue and 
uprightness was a belief of gradual growth, which 
ultimately crystallized in the doctrine of the psp- 
cliostasia, or weighing of the heart before Osiris. 
This doctrine had at all periods to contend with a 
contrary theory of a more primitive and no less 
tenacious kind, namely, that funerary rites and 
the luiowledge of potent formulee were the sole 
passports to eternal bliss. The stage of opinion 
that is found in the Pyramid-texts ‘ (the oldest 
religious books of the Egyptians) is almost ex- 
clusively of the latter type. Certain passages 
have been quoted to show that ethical considera- 
tions were already beginning to influence the 
conceptions of the future life (Erman, Ag, Bel,^, 
Berlin, 1909, p. 110), but they still play a very 
unimportant part, ft must, however, be remem- 
bered that the Pyramid-texts originally applied 
only to the king, who in a certain sense stood 
above morals, and it is not quite legitimate to 
argue thence to the case of private individuals. 
The stelce and the tomb-inscriptions of the Old 
Kingdom display to us the elements from which 
the later doctrine sprang. On such monuments 
the virtues of the deceased are very often com- 
memorated — evidently in the hope of inducing 
passers-by to recite the funerary formtdoe, if not 
actually to bring offerings to the tomb ; it was but 
a short step to the conclusion that virtue upon 
earth is the necessary condition of happiness in the 
after life. Again, there wa-s always the danger 
that a tomb would be damaged or destroyed by 
enemies or thieves m search of plunder; against 
1 Our mosb ancient copies date from the Vth and Vlth 
dynasties, but the archetype of many of tho chapters may bo 
hundreds of years older. 
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such risks the dead man had but one weapon, 
namely, the curse. An oft-repeated formula, cur- 
rent in the Old Kingdom, threatens the violator of 
tombs with ‘judgment through the great God in 
the place where judgment is given ’ (e.g. UrJc, i. 
117, 122, 150) ; and we read of ‘ the great God, lord 
of judgment’ (A. Mariette, Les Mastaba d& Vancien 
empire, Paris, 1881-84, D 19), These phrases give 
us the conception of a Divine being who to some 
extent is the champion of the virtuous dead against 
wicked enemies. Whether Osiris is here already 
meant is perhaps open to some slight doubt ; but 
the Osirian cult was now rapidly gaining ground, 
and it was not long before a certain episode in his 
liistory acquired a wide-spread funerary application. 
It was narrated that Osiris himself had been 
accused by his wicked brother Seth before the 
Divine conclave in Heliopolis, hut by the aid of 
Thoth had issued ‘justified’ from the ordeal 
{Erman, 41, 116).^ Soon every Egyptian found 
pleasure in identifying himself with Osiris, and in 
regarding himself as destined to share the fortunes 
of the god, and at last after death and judgment to 
attain everlasting life ; hence we find the epithet 
ma'khrow, ‘ justified,’ appended to the names of all 
deceased men from the early Middle Kingdom 
onwards® (Maspero [J^tudes de mythologie, Paris, 
1893 ff., i. 93 ff.] takes a ^vrong view of the word). 

8 . Chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead. — In the 
doctrine of the psychostasia the identity of the 
judged man witn Osiris is nearly, though not 
^uite, lost to sight ; Osiris here is the Divine 
judge, the king of the dead, and the ‘prince of 
eternity.’ The famous chapter of the Book of the 
Dead known to Egyptologists as ch. 125 comprises 
a picture of the scene of judgment (see preceding 
page), and a long text giving the words supposed 
to be spoken on the occasion. 

In a great haU,s the roof of which is crowned with flames of 
fire alternating with the symbol of Eight, sits Osiris enthroned 
under a canopy. He is accompanied by his sisters Isis and 
Kephthys, and the sons of Horns are also present. At the back 
of the hall are seated the dread assessors of Osiris, forty-two in 
number, corresponding, as some have supposed, to the forty-two 
nomes or provinces of Egypt. In the foreground is the great 
balance, with the heart of the deceased in one of its pans and 
the feather of Ma'et (Eight) in the other. The dog-headed 
Anubis examines the tongue of the balance, and the ibis Thoth, 
the ‘ scribe of the ^ods,’ announces the result to Osiris. Hard by 
there squats a sinister-looking animal, ‘ a crocodile in its fore- 
parts, in the midst a lion, and behind a hippopotamus ’ ; it is 
the ‘ devourer of the dead ’ who fail to support the test. 
Neither the picture just described nor the text 
belonging to it has come down to us in copies 
earlier than the middle of the XVIIIth dynasty. 
That the text at least is far older is proved by the 
corruptions it contains, as well as by the very 
obvious fact of its composite origin. The kernel 
consists of two Negative Confessions, or Repudia- 
tions of Sins, as they would be better called. The 
older of these (A) contains simple denials of a 
number of specific sins. The later version (B) has 
derived a few of its details directly from A, but 
shows a marked preference for denials of evil 
qualities rather than for denials of evil deeds ; it 
also increases the number of sins repudiated to 42, 
one of the forty-tAvo assessors of Osiris being in- 
voked in each case. The two Confessions Avere, of 
course, at one time independent ; in ch. 125 they 
have been welded together, and are accompanied 
by prayers to Osiris and to his assessors. The 
variants of the MSS show that there Avas no ima- 

1 It was doubtless on this occasion that Osiris received the 
‘wreath of righteousness’ (woi^ n ma'khrow) often named in 
Egyptian texts ; hence the wreath depicted on so many Graeco- 
Eoman tombstones, and also the ‘ crown of righteousness (ort- 
i()ai >05 SiKotoervvm) Of the NT (see Oumont-Gardiner, RHR Ixiii. 
11911) 210, 214). 

2 The posthumous pilgrimage to Abydos (see below, § 10) is 
said in at least one place (Thebes, tomb of Amenemhet, no. 83) to 
have had as its object the ‘ fetching of justification ’ (ma'khrow). 

s The vignettes vary considerably ; the above description does 
not adhere to any one particular example. 


nimitv in the interpretation of the particular 
denials, many of Avhich are still obscure to Egyp- 
tologists. The folloAving rendering contains all the 
more interesting parts of the chapter. 1 

(Title) : What is said on arriving at the Sail of Mighteousnest 
pit. the double Right, a common but unexplained expression], 
the purging of N. from all the evil he hath done, in the sight oj 
the gods. 

‘ Hail to thee, 0 CTcat God, lord of Righteousness. I am 
come to thee, my Lord, I have drawn nigh fo see thy beauty. I 
know thee, and I know the names of the forty-two gods who are 
with thee in the Hall of Righteousness, who live on the Har- 
bourers (?) of Evil, and who gulp down their blood on that day 
of the reckoning up of characters before Onnophris [i.e. Osiris, 
‘ the good Being Behold, thy name is “ the twin daughters 
Merti " [i.e., perhaps, the two all-seeing eyes of God). Behold, 1 
am come to thee ; 1 have brought Right unto thee, and I have 
removed wickedness from thee,’ 

(Confession A): ‘I have done no Aviokedness to men. I have 
not brought misery upon my feilowa. I have not wrought in- 
juries in the place of right. I have not known what is not [sic ; 
probably corrupt]. I have not done mischief. I have not made 
the beginning of every day laborious in the sight of him who 
worked for me. My name has not approached the ship of him 
who is First [? i.e. men have not cried out to Ee execrating my 
name]. I have not slighted P) God. I have not impoverished 
the poor. I have not done what the gods abominate. I have 
not traduced the slave to him who is set over him. I have not 
caused hunger. I have not caused weeping. I have not slain. 
I have not commanded to slay. I have not made every one 
suffer. I have not decreased the meals in the temples. I have 
not diminished the loaves of the gods. I have not taken away 
the oblations to the blessed dead. I have not committed forni- 
cation or impurity in the service of the god of my city. I have 
not added to or taken from the corn-measure. I have not 
diminished the palm [an unit of measurement; some MSS 
’ acre ’]. I have not falsified the cubit of the fields. I have 
not added to the weights of the scales. I have not tampered 
with the plummet of the balance. I have not taken away 
the milk from the mouth of the child. I have not driven 
the flocks from their pasture. I have not snared the birds, 
bones of the gods [sic ; quite obscure]. I have not caught the 
fish of their pools (?). I have not diverted the water in its 
season. I have not dammed running water. I have not 
quenched fire in its (appointed) time. I have not neglected the 
feast-days in respect of their sacrificial Joints. I have not held 
back cattle from the perquisites of the god. I have not hin- 
dered the god in bis goings forth (i.e. his processions), I am 
pure 1 I am pure 1 I am pure 1 I am pure 1 ’ 

(Confession B) : ’ 0 Broad-of-Gait, coming forth from Helio- 
polis— I have not done wickedness. 0 Fire-embracer, coming 
forth from Kher-Ahau— I have not robbed. 0 Possessor-of-the- 
nose, coming forth from Ehmun — I have not been grasping (?). 
[From this point onwards the names of the demons are omitted.] 
I have not stolen. I have notslain men. I have not diminished 
the corn-measure. I have not done crookedness. 1 have not 
stolen the property of the god. I have not spoken falsehood. I 
have not taken away food. I have not been resentful (?). I have 
not been neglectful. I have not slain any sacred animals. . . . 
[obscure]. 1 have not robbed the hnb-t — loaves. I have not 
been an eavesdropper. I have not been a gossip. 1 have not 
made mischief in matters not my own. I have not lain with a 
married woman. I have not committed impurity. I have not 
laid schemes. I hove not been neglectful [sic], I have not been 
hot in reply. I hove not been deaf to words of truth. I have 
not made disturbances. I have not made another weep. I have 
not . . . the copulator who wm copulating. I have not made 
suppressions.* I have not reviled. I have not been violent. I 
have not been hasty. I have not neglected the nature of the 
god’s satisfaction. I have not multiplied words in speaking. I 
have not done barm to the doer of evil. I have not railed 
against the king. I have not waded over the Avater [sic]. I have 
not been loud of voice. I have not railed against the god. I 
have not been puffed up. I have not made comparisons with 
myself [i.e. compared myself with others], I hai-e not made a 
show with possessions not my OAvn. I have not slighted (?) the 
god in my city. 

Praised be ye, ye godsl I know you and I know your names. 
I fall not a prey to your swords. To shall report to this god 
whom ye follow nothing evil concerning me. I have had no 
fault towards you. Ye shall speak the truth concerning me 
before the Universal Lord. For I have done Righteousness in 
Egypt, I have not railed against the god, and I have had no 
fault towards the king of my time. 

Praised be ye, ye gods who live in the Hall of Righteousness, 
in whose body is no lie and who live upon the truth. ... I have 
done what men command and that wherewithal the gods are 
pleased. I have given bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, 
clothes to the naked, a ferry-boat to the hoatless. I have made 
offerings to the gods, and oblations to the blessed dead. Save 
me and protect me. . . .' 

9 . Comments. — The importance of the tAvo lists 
of sins contained in this chapter has often been 
grossly exaggerated. From the obserAration that 
no reference is made to family duties, it has been 

1 Another translation, differing considerably from that here 
given, Avill be found in art. Confesstos (EgjTitian). 

* Erman is wrong in translating, ‘ I have not felt remorse.’ 
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argued that these were not specially emphasized 
at the time when the lists were drawn up ; and 
the prominence accorded to certain petty ofiences 
against religion is urged as a proof that they were 
considered as heinous as calumny or murder. Far 
worse than such deductions is the comparison of 
the two versions in order to distinguish an earlier 
from a later condition of ethical thought,^ All 
such arguments are based on the unproved and 
wholly unwarranted assumption that the ‘ Negative 
Confession ’ is, as it were, a canonical repudiation 
of all the sins that were considered heinous. The 
very existence of two lists differing in their details 
is in itself an indication that neither possessed any 
high degree of authority ; moreover, both exhibit 
all the signs of careless and hasty compilation. 
We may be sure, too, that, if great weight had 
been attached to the precise text, more trouble 
would have been taken to preserve it from corrup- 
tion. The truth is that tlie nature of the sins 
denied was not the central point of interest to the 
author or authors of the chapter. Their aim, so 
far from being an ethical one, was essentially, 
though perhaps not quite consciously, anti-ethical. 
Accepting the prevalent belief that happiness in 
the hereafter is conditioned by a previous life of 
innocence upon earth, they proceeded to elaborate 
an incantation such as might hood-wink the Divine 
Judge and enable the dead man to evade the 
natural consequences of his sins. Chapter 125 of 
the Book of the Dead claims to impart knowledge 
of the words to be spoken on entering the Hall of 
Eighteonsness ; the tacit assumption is that a 
knowledge of the names of the judge and his 
assessors and of what sins to deny was as service- 
able a means of attaining eternal felicity as the 
cleanest of consciences. Whether the sins repudi- 
ated hod actually been committed or not was a 
matter of comparative indifference; the main point 
was that the deceased should be ready with his 
denials. Nor was it necessary for him actually to 
commit the chapter to memory ; he in whose tomb 
it was inscribed, or with whom a papyrus contain- 
ing it was buried, might feel himself perfectly safe 
M regards the judgment to come. Chapter 125 is, 
in fact, just such another magical document as 
that Leyden papyrus (no. 347) wliich contains 
spells for aiding a man who had been taken be- 
fore a court of justice ‘to issue thence justified’ 
(nui'Mrmo). 

To sum up ; it has been seen how a non-ethical 
theory of the future life, whereby it was contingent 
on the performance of certain rites and the recitar 
tion of certain formulm, gave rise to a theory in 
which ethics was of paramount importance ; and 
it has been seen how eh. 125 of the Book of the 
Dead,_ while acknowledging the truth of the latter 
view in principle, finds a means of subordinating 
it to the earlier view in practice. 

10 . The story of Osiris. — In the doctrine of the 
P^chostasia, Osiris appeared as the perfect judge, 
the arbiter of human character and ruler of the 
virtuous dead. The origin and the early nature 
of Osiris are shrouded in obscurity, but at a very 
ancient date he became the prototype of the bene- 
ficent Pharaoh. Mythology told how Osiris had 
succumbed, after a long and prosperous reign, to 
the machinations of his wdcked brother Seth, who 
mutilated, his body and scattered his limbs. At 
length Isis, the faithful wife of Osiris, succeeded 
in collecting his remains, and infusing new life 
mto them by dint of her magical power; but 

1 It wiD be noted that the passages quoted throughout this 
sre ol verj various dates The reason is that it is seldom 
® .lo trace any dei elopment of Egyptian ethical ideas, and 
a nistoncai treatment is therefore precluded. It is likewise 
impossibly with the evidence at our disposal, to distinguish 
^WMu the different moralities of different grades of Egyptian 


henceforth Osiris was a shadowy being ruling 
among the dead, while his son Homs, having 
taken vengeance upon Seth, sat upon the throne 
of the living. It is, doubtless, owing to its human 
interest and pathos that the story of Osiris took 
80 firm a hold on the imagination of the Egyptians; 
and, as we have seen, every Egyptian who died 
claimed to he another Osiris, destined at last to 
conquer the powers of evil, and to awake to a 
happier and never-ending life. PDgrims flocked 
to Abydos, which had become (though not much 
before the Middle Kingdom) the traditional burial- 
place of the god ; and, as every one sought to 
establish for himself a cenotaph in that city, it 
was sometimes called ‘the island of the Just’ 
(Gardiner, Literary Texts, Leipzig, 1911, i. 7, note 
1).' In the temple-cnlts all the other gods were 
gradually assimilated to Osiris ; and the Pharaoh, 
whom a fiction always represented as the chief 
officiant, played the part of the 'loving son’ Homs 
(A. Moret, JLe Rituel du culte divin journalier, 
Paris, 1901). In Ptolemaic times, Osiris was 
blended with a newly introduced god, Serapis, 
and henceforth bis importance waned ; but at the 
same time the popularity of Isis increased, and it 
was in her shrines that the Osirian faith was kept 
alive throughout the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire. 

II. The gods as guardians of morality.— As the 
personification of all that is good, Osins acquired 
the title of Onnofre (Onnophris), ‘ the good being,’ 
besides which he was known as ‘the great God, 
the lord of Eight.’ Seth came to be regarded as 
the essence of evil ; and, though his cult persisted 
in certain places where the secondary antithesis to 
Osiris had not been able to dislodge the primitive 
cult, his image was generally held in abhorrence, 
and at certam periods was obliterated from the 
monuments. The gods of the Egj’ptians were 
collectively regarded as good, thougli individually 
they might he had or neutral ; thus, in narrating 
his virtues, a noble says, ‘ I did what all the gods 
loved' {2 A xlv. [1908] 125). We have seen above 
that ‘God’ — the vague entity which not seldom 
takes the place of more explicitly named divinities 
in Egyptian texts — was looked upon as the dis- 
penser of rewards and punishments. This concep- 
tion was, doubtless, a generalization due to the 
importance of the locfil gods. Every Egyptian 
felt himself specially dependent upon and bounden 
towards the ‘god of his city’; and that deity, 
whatever his individual name or characteristics, 
was at bottom nothing but the personified feeling 
of the community, and hence, as a matter of course, 
also the guardian of the ethical code. Besides 
Osiris there were other specific deities, who were 
thought of as judges or patrons of virtue. Amen- 
Re is called the ‘ Vizier of the poor, who taketb 
not the bribes of the guilty’ {Tap. Bologna, 1094, 
2, 4). Thoth, the scribe of the gods, is also ‘ the 
Vizier in heaven,’ and Ptah is the ‘lord of Eight 
or Truth.’ On-hor (Onnris) also was frequently 
appealed to as arbitrator (Gardiner, Literary Texts, 
i. 16, note 4). That the gods were regarded as 
righteous judges is indicated by the frequent re- 
course that litigants had to them ; numerous 
ostraca of the New Kingdom, from the Theban 
necropolis, tell how cases of petty theft, debt, and 
commercial disputes were decided in the shrines of 
the local deity, the deified king Amenhotep, who 
nodded in answer to the questions put to him by 
his priest (Erman, Sitzungsb. d Lon. Preuss. ATcad., 
1909 ; of. Divination [Egyp.]). This mode of ob- 
taining justice seems to have superseded all others 
in the XXIst and following dynasties ; and, since 

3 Not seldom thepiI^magewasDOtperlormeddunnj'aman's 
lifetime, but his mummy ivas taken to Abjdos before the final 
bunal ntes. 
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this is the period at which the power of the priests 
was paramount, we shall probably not err in inter- 
preting the frequency of trials by oracle as due to 
a deliberate policy of the priesthood, who would 
naturally wish to bring secular matters, as far as 
possible, under their own control, Ma'et, ‘Right’ 
or ‘ Truth,’ was from the earliest times conceived 
of as a goddess (see Lanzone, Diz, di mitologia 
egizia, Turin, 1881-86, pp. 276-280) ; for the Egyp- 
tians, like the Romans, were by no means averse 
to creating deities out of abstract concepts. Many 
nobles, and especially the judges, received the title 
of ‘priest of Ma'et’ ; and in the New Kingdom we 
even hear of a ‘ temple of Right,’ Whether this 
was an actual shrine or another name for the law- 
courts is not certain ; it is not unlikely that Ma'et 
enjoyed a regular cult. The sole significant epithet 
given to her is ‘ daughter of Re’ ; this relationship 
is explained by the pleasure that the sun-god was 
Exposed to take in virtue, it being even said that 
‘Re lives upon (i.e, eats) right* (ma'et). In this 
connexion may be mentioned a ceremony daily 
practised in the temples : the king (or his substi- 
tute, the high priest) offered to the god a small 
image of Ma'et, seated upon a basket or basket-like 
vessel, a feather on her head, and the sign of life 
in her hands. The meaning of this offering is not 
established ; it is not even clear whether Ma'et, in 
this case, is the goddess of Righteousness or that 
of Truth, the personification of ethical or of intel- 
lectual rightness. 

12. Law and punishment. — A few words must 
be said about Egyptian conceptions of law and 
punishment. For ‘law’ the word was Imp, a term 
also employed for ‘ custom ’ ; the etymology is 
unknown. The Egyptians codified their laws, as 
indeed eveiything in Egypt was committed to 
•writing. Or the laws themselves we know little 
beyond what the Greek writers have to tell us. 
In the two central courts of justice the vizier sat 
with the forty parchment rolls of the Law open 
before him (ISTewberry, 2) ; still it was apparently 
enjoined upon him to pay no less attention to 
equity than to law (ib. 10. 4). The Egyptian 
word for ‘punishment’ (sboyet) literally means 
‘teaching,’ punishment probably being regarded 
in tlie light of a lesson and example to others. 
Egyptian punishments seem, on the whole, to 
have been less severe than those inflicted in 
Babylonia; but magistrates prided themselves on 
making penalties proportionate to the offences. 
Thus, one official states that he ‘ inff icted hurt on 
him who inflicted hurt’ (Uric. iv. 969), and that 
ho ‘ punished the e'vil-doer in accordance -with his 
evil-doing’ (ib. 971). 

13. Specific moral concepts. — ^We now turn to 
the special side of our subject — the moral judg- 
ments concerning particular vices and virtues. 
The field to be covered is so large that it has 
been found impossible to emphasize any but the 
most salient facts; what is here given must be 
supplemented by the information to be found in 
special articles. 

(1) Homicide was, of course, forbidden: ‘1 have 
not slain, I have not commanded to slay ’ (Conf. A). 
That in certain cases magistrates possessed powers 
over life and death is implied by the statement 
of an official ; ‘ There was none who died by my 
counsel ’ (Hannover, 11 = RTAP xvii. 4). Later, 
in the XVIIIth dynasty, the king reserved to him- 
self these powers; the vizier might inflict only 
such punishments as did not involve the cutting 
off of a limb (Newberry, 2. 13). How absolute 
was the might of Pharaoh is sho\vn by the advice 
that is given to the king in a St. Petersburg 
papyrus : ‘ Do not, kill a man whose excellence 
thou knowest’ (ZA xiv. [1876] 108). In a case of 
high treason, the condemned were allowed to make 


away with themselves (T. Deveria, Le Pap. judici- 
aire de Turin, Paris, 1868). To kill an adulterous 
wife seemed to the Egyptians quite legitimate 
(Pap. d’Orbiney), aud a similar punishment might 
justifiably be exacted from her paramour (Pap. 
Westcar, p. 3f.). That capital punishment was 
not unfamiliar to the Egyptians is sho-wn by the 
phrase which describes any heinous crime as ‘a 
great crime of death.’ No compunction was felt 
in putting captured foes to death (Amada Stele) ; 
such an act had, indeed, a religious sanction as a 
sacrifice to the god who had sent Pharaoh forth to 

war. Magicians made waxen images of those whom 
they wished to destroy (Pep. Lee) ; but this practice 

was, of course, condemnedT by law. 

(2) Human sacrifice was undoubtedly practised 
in ancient Egypt, notwithstanding Herodotus’ ex- 
plicit statement to the contrary (ii. 45). The 
monumental e'vidence still needs collection and 
sifting, but there is little doubt that it ivill confirm 
the affirmations of the classical -writers. Diodorus 
(i. 88) speaks of offerings of human beings made 
upon the tomb of Osiris ; and Plutarch preserves 
a tradition (which is not likely to have been in- 
vented) to the effect that red-haired men were 
burnt alive in Eileithyiaspolis (de Is. et Osir. 73, 
•with Parthey’s valuable note, p. 272 f.). We hear, 
too, of similar sacrifices in Heliopolis, for which, 
however. King Amasis caused waxen images to be 
substituted (Porphyry, de A bst. ii. 65). The models 
of servants who ivere buried together mth their 
lords very probably exemplify the same kind of 
substitution. It has been thought that the cere- 
mony of the tilenu, which was practised at funerals, 
involved human sacrifice ; but this is by no means 
certain. 

(3) Cruelty. — Some of the facts that have already 
been mentioned might be thought to indicate that 
the Egyptians were cruel of disposition ; but the 
treatment of enemies, the punishment of criminals, 
and religious immolations were, in all lands of 
antiquity, equally rutliless and barbarous. It may 
be added in this connexion that in warfare the 
Egyptians were accustomed to cut off the hands 
or the phalli of the slain. Criminals were fre- 
quently deprived of their ears and noses (Decree of 
Haremheb ; Inscr, of Mes). The ordinary punish- 
ment, however, was the bastinado, which was as 
freely used under the Pharaohs as in the Egypt of 
one hundred years ago. Not even men of rank 
Avere exempt from chastisement of the kind; an 
official of the Old Kingdom asserts : ‘ I have never 
been beaten before any magistrate since I was 
bom ’ ( Urk. i. 76). The general inmression gained 
from the inscriptions is that the Egyptians Avere 
too easy-going and good-tempered a people to be 
cruel. The infliction of unnecessary pain Avas 
deprecated : when a Pharaoh suggested to a magi- 
cian Avho claimed to be able to replace a severed 
head that he should try his skill on a condemned 
prisoner, he Avas asked to rest content Avith an 
experiment on a goose (Pap. Westcar, 8. 16). 

(4) Kindness and benevolence. — Egyptians often 
claim to liave been ‘kindly, lovers of men’ (Louvre, 

C 41 ; Anast, i. 2, 6). The proverbs of Ptahhotep 
praise the man Avho is conciliatory and friendly ; 
he Avill find his reAvard in days of misfortune (Prisse, 
11. If.). ‘I have not oppressed (my) fellows,’ ‘I 
have not caused Aveeping,^ are assertions made in 
the Negative Confession (A). The poor and afflicted 
Avere held to be particularly in need of kindness : 

* I was father to the orphan, a husband to the widow, a 
shelter to the cold ’ (Hannover, 11 = RTAP xvu. 4) ; ‘ I saved 
the miserable man from him who was more powerful than he 
(Petrie, Dendereh, London, 1900, p. 8). 

Suppliants Avere to be treated Avith exceptional 
patience : 

‘If thou art a ruler, be willing to listen when a suppliant 
speaks. Do not repel him until his body is rid of that which he 
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Intended to toll thee. He who is in trouble loves to pour out 
his heart concerning that on account ol which he is come. 
■nTien a man repels petitions, people say, “Why does he dis- 
regarf them ? ’’ ’ (Prisse, fl. 3-6). 

(6) Charity. — No virtue was more incumlient 
upon the rich than generosity to the needy : 

gave bread to the hungry, clothes to the naked' ( Urh. i. 
122), and like phrases, encounter us at eveiy turn. *1 caused 
the peasant to carry home com together with his wife, and the 
widow together with her son ’ is the boast of a noble of Sj-ut 
(F. L. Gnfflth, SxM, London, 1889, pp. 15, 9-10). An ostracon 
of the New Kingdom bitterly reproaches a rich and childless old 
man with not having adopted a son {Berlin Pap. 10027). 

(G) Hospitality is partly covered by the quota- 
tions already given. In one passage tve read ; 

• Do not make a funeral feast without thy neighbours, in order 
that they may stand round thee mourning on the day of burial ’ 
{Petrie Ostracon, 11). In another passage it is said : • Do not 
sit at meat while another stands, but stretch forth for him thy 
hand towards the food ’ ; for ‘ one is rich and another poor,' and 
‘ he who was rich last year is a wayfarer this ' {Any, 7. 3-6). 

(7) Begard for old age . — To succour the aged 
■was regarded as highly meritorious ; hut it would 
appear that this was looked upon less as a duty 
towards a highly respected class than as an act of 
charity towards the feeble. The disadvantages 
of old age were vividly present to the Egyptian 
mind {Prisse, 4. 2-5. 3) ; nut, on the other hand, 
length of years brought with it high honour and { 
esteem {imaJeh). The Egyptians frequently ex- j 
pressed the hope that they would attain the age j 
of 110 years. The vizier Rekhmere says of himself: | 
‘ I tended the old man, I gave to him my staff ; I 
caused aged women to say, “This is a happy time”’ 
(New’herry, 7. 23). ‘ To bury the aged ’ -was a ■vir- ; 
tuous deed \PSBA xviii. [1895-9G] 196) j to scoff 
at decrepit old people, a very •wicked one {Petrie 
Ostracon, 11). 

(8) Regard for parents and close relatives . — A 
Theban high priest thus describes his beha'vdour 
towards his father ; 

*1 was a staff-of-old-age by my father’s side while he was yet 
upon earth. I went in and out at his command, and trans- 
gressed not the utterance of his mouth. I did not make little 
o( that wherewith he charged me. ... I did not pierce him 
with many glances, but my face was downwards when he spoke 
to me. I made not bold to do that whereof ho was unaware. I 
knew not the handmaid of his house ; I laynotwlth his serving- 
maid. I did njit curse his butier ; nor did 1 enter in before him 
violcntiy’ {ZA ilvii. [1910] 92). Another great man of the 
XVinth dynasty quaintly remarks that he ' did not strike his 
father or curse his mother ’ (Hr*, iv. 490^ 

Filial obedience was rigorously inculcated : 

'An obedient son is as o follower of Horns; it fares ■well 
with him in consequence of his obedience ; he groweth old and 
attainetfa reverence, and telieth the same to his children, renew, 
ing the teaching of his father ’ (Prisse, 17. 10-12). 

It was the duty of a son to take his father’s place 
in his office when the latter had gro^wn old ; a son 
■ivlio did this received tlie honorific title of ‘staff- 
of-old-age ’ (see the first quotation above, and the 
references there given), A father had the obliga- 
tion to treat his son well, as being of his own flesh 
and blood, hut only if he showed obedience ; if he 
neglected this duty, his father was bidden to ‘ turn 
him out; he is not thy son, he was not bom to 
thee’ {Pap. Brit. Mns. 10509, 3, 17). The god 
Homs, son of Isis and Osiris, was the pious son 
var excellence, and hence earned the epithet ‘pro- 
tector of his father ’ {noz Mr iotef). Every son had 
the obligation to officiate in the burial ceremonies 
of his father, though it appears that, in the absence 
of an heir, a priest, called ‘his loring son,’ could 
act as a substitute. Even long after the death of 
the parents, it •was considered right for the children 
to 'pour water to’ their ‘ father and mother who 
rest within the Talley ’ {Maxims of Any, 3. 4). In 
return, the deceased parent would come back ‘ to 
visit his home of the living, and to be a protection 
to his children’ {Urh. iv. 491). 

Though, as has been shown, the duties towards 
the father were considerable, the mother was ac- 
counted nearer of kin ; the maternal brothers 
ranked before brothers by the same father only 
(e.g, Prisse, 10. 3) ; and heirship, at least in the 
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royal and princely families, was reckoned in the 
line of the mother. But it ivas, above all, the 
mother’s tender care to her children that gave her 
so great a claim upon their affection ; the Egyp- 
tian moralist pleads the cause of the mother in 
eloquent words : 

'Give back twofold the sustenance that thy mother ga%’e 
thee. Support her as she supported thee. Long did she bear 
the burden of thee, and forsook thee not. When thou ■wast 
bora after thy term of months, she carried thee on her 
shoulder; three years long her nipple was in thy mouth. . . . 
She put thee to school when thou shouldst be taught thy 
letters, and waited upon thee daily, bringing food to the 
hungry ones in her home. Thou becamest a stripling and 
didst take to thee a wife, and art established in thy house. 
Cast around thine eye for one who hath borne thee, seek the 
man who hath nurtured thee as did thy mother 1 Let her not 
find cause of complaint in thee, or lilt up her hands to God, 
lest he hear her cry 1 ’ {Any, 6, 17-7. 3). 

So sacred •was the maternal tie deemed, that we 
find the command, ‘Do not regard a woman as 
thy mother who is not’ {Petrie Ostracon, 11). 

A kindly, affectionate .spirit in the family was 
esteemed above other virtues ; often in the Old 
Kingdom a man claims to have been ‘loved of his 
father, praised of his mother, and beloved of all 
his brethren’ (e.g. Urk. i. 122). Under certain 
circumstances the elder brother might take the 
place of the parents, and in that case exacted 
complete obedience from his juniors {cTOrbiney, 
pp. 1 and 2). 

(9) Wedlock, love, arid the position of women . — 
* Get thee a wife wdiile thou art yet a youth ’ is the 
advice given by a moralist of the New Kingdom 
{Any, 2. 1); the reason there given is ‘in order 
that she may bear thee a son,’ wmo is to receive a 
careful education ; for ‘ happy is the man lyhose 
household are many ; he is respected in proportion 
to his children.’ From the point of view of the 
man this •was the customary condition of opinion ; 
a peasant whose wife has been drowned tells us 
that he does not regret her for her own sake, but 
only for the sake of the children she might have 
borne (Erman, Lebensmiide, 79). The wife was, 
nevertheless, to be well treated and loved : 

•If thou art well-to-do, found a house, and love thy wife 
etudiously. Fill her stomacb and clothe her back ; oil is the 
medicine of her body. Gladden her heart thy lifetime long. 
She is a field that is profitable unto its lord ’ {Prisse, 10. 6-8). 

The Egyptian monuments everywhere depict hus- 
band and wife in attitudes of affection, and the 
phrases ‘ his •wife whom he loves ’ and ‘ his sister 
whom he loves’ are amongst the commonest ex- 
pressions found in the hieroglyphs. Forbearance 
IS to be shoTvn to the woman who is wayward and 
given up to amusements : ‘ Be kind to her for a 
season, send her not a-ivay, give her food to eat ’ 
{Prisse, 16. 6-7). How tender and passionate the 
love of an Egyptian could be is sliowm by the love 
poems that have survived (see Max Muller, JDie 
Liebespoesie der alten Aqypter, Leipzig, 1899). 
Polygamy seems to have been permitted, but 1x) 
have been unusual ; brother-and-sister marriage 
was not rare. Divorce seems to have depended on 
the caprice of the husband ; but the latter bound 
himself by contract, at least in late times, to pay 
an indemnification if he exercised the right to 
repudiate his wife without valid reason (see Grif- 
fith, Bylands Papi/ri, London, 1909, iii. 116). The 
divorced woman, like the •^vidow, often stood in 
sore need of protection {Eloquent Peasant B 1, 63) ; 
but, since -women were allowed to possess pro- 
perty, either position -vvas doubtless often very 
tolerable. The lady of means, from the most 
ancient times onwards, bore the title ‘ mistress of 
a house ’ {neht per). The position of a woman was 
higher than in any other land of antiquity ; not 
only could she administer her o-wn possessions, 
but she had testamentary rights and the power to 
go to law (see Gardiner, TIic Inscription of Hies, 
Leipzig, 1905). Egypt had many great queens, of 
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whom several reigned independently and with 
great prestige, c.g. Hatshepsut of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. 

(10) Sexual morality (for adultery, see above 
under the heading ‘ Eomicidc ’ and art. Adultery 
[ECTPtian]). — Pre- nuptial immorality was very 
lightly regarded ; we find no prohibition concern- 
ing it in the Negative Confession, and a lord of 
Elephantine in the Vlth dynasty even boasts of 
‘ having had a good time with women ’ {ZA xlv. 
[1908] 130. Loose women abounded ; and the 
dancing girls who attended the feasts given by 
grandees doubtless belonged to the prostitute 
class. The moralist gives a warning against 
women of this type; 

‘Beware ol the etranpe woman, who ia not known In her 
town. Approach her not . . . and know her not in bodily 
wise. A deep and unfathomable water is the woman who is 
Mart from her husband ’ (Any, 2. 13-15). 

Religious prostitution is attested by Strabo (xvii. 
1. 46) for the priestesses of Amon of Thebes until 
the age of puberty, when they were given in mar- 
riage. The monuments afford no direct confirma- 
tion of this statement, but certain indications 
make it probable that it is no mere invention. 
Amon was a sensual god, represented, like Min, 
as ithyphallic ; numerous ‘ chantresses ’ {shemayt) 
constituted his hartvi (klienr), and the wife of 
the high priest bore the title ‘ chief of the ladies 
of the harim of Amon ’ {ZA xlv. [1908] 127). In 
the New Kingdom most ladies of rank, married to 
men in high stations, called themselves ‘chant- 
resses ’ of one god or another ; even goddesses had 
their hartms {ZA xlviii. [1910] 50). The Pharaohs 
had large hartms, and it is improbable that concu- 
binage on a considerable scalo was confined to the 
royal house ; but we are ill-instructed on this 
point. The papyri of the New Kingdom give tlie 
impression that the lower orders, as, for example, 
the workmen of the Theban Necropolis, usually 
formed loose temporary connexions in lieu of legal 
marriages (see Erraan, in Ancient Egypt, tr. 
Tirard, London, 1894, p. 154). An erotic papyrus 
(at Turin), full of pictures of the coarsest Kind, 
shows that few of the sexual vices of the Orient 
were unknoivn to Ancient Egypt. In a magical 
papyrus of the Xllth dynasty, Seth appears as a 
pajderast seeking to tempt his brotiier Horns 
(Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun, 1899, p. 
3 ; cf. Sphinx, xiv. [1910] 39-41) ; and it would 
appear tliat this crime, like adultery, was a stock 
charge in the indictments brought before the law- 
courts (see Pap. 2'urin, 55. 4). In both versions 
of the Negative Confession, impurity (masturba- 
tion ?) while serving as a lay pnest of the god is 
denied. 

(11) Purity. — Cleanliness, both of the person 
and of the clothing, was scrupulously observed; 
and the houses of the wealthy seldom lacked a 
bath-room {Sinuhe B, 285). The washing of face 
and hands was considered the necessary prelimi- 
nary to a meal (Griffith, Stories of the High 
Prissts, Oxford, 1900, p. 44), and sexual acts of 
all sorts were regarded as defiling. Purity in the 
sendee of the gods was strenuously insisted upon 
(Herod, ii. 37) ; and all grades of priests, pro- 
fessional and lay, shared the name of iceb, ‘the 
pure priest ’ (see, further. Purification [Egyp.]). 
The concept of ethical purity was also known, 
though it did not play a very important part ; 
we find it at the end of the earlier Repudiation 
of Sins (A); and in the metaphorical sense 
means ‘ to be innocent’ {Pap. Mayer B, passim). 

(12) Slavery. — On this subject we have strangely 
little precise information. Prisoners of war were 
often presented as slaves, both to individuals {c.g. 
Urk. IV. 2. 11) and to the gods {c.g. Newberry, 21). 
There can be little doubt that slaves were vciy 
numerous, but we have no early evidence as to the 


sources whence they were recruited, or as to the 
question whether they w-ere ever emancipated. 
From the XXVIth dynasty legal deeds ex&t re- 
cording the sale and transfer of slaves ; also volun- 
tary contracts of servitude, involving not only a 
man’s person but also his children (Griffith, Eylands 
Papyri, iii. 50 f.). 

(13) The right of property.— ’TI iq official theory 
in Ancient Egypt was to the effect that the 
Pharaoh is the sole oumer of property ; if his 
subjects hold lands, houses, cattle, and valuables, 
it is because the king has granted them leave to 
do so ; even the tombs of the dead were ‘ the gift 
of the king,’ The temples of the gods, too, were 
the castles which the Pharaoh, their son, had 
built for them ; and each successive monarch con- 
firmed to the gods the possessions accorded by his 
ancestors (see Moret, La PoyauU pharaonique, 
Paris, 1903). Similarly, the booty captured from 
foreign tribes was theoretically regarded as tribute 
which rebellious subjects had failed to render. In 
practice, this theory of property corresponded 
with the reality just in the degree in which the 
royal power was on the rise or on the decline. 
Conquerors who (like Amenemmes I. and Amosis 
I.) reduced the land to order after a period of 
anarchy rewarded their subjects with grants of 
land pretty much as they chose. In periods of 
prosperity the king had to content himself ivith 
a show of confirming {smine) already existing 
rights ; or the latter might, as in the first half 
of the Xlltli dynasty, be actually under the con- 
trol of feudal families, or, as in the XXIst dynasty, 
be usurped by a ruling priesthood. The official 
formula remained the same throughout Egyptian 
history, and might doubtless have been used to 
justify taxation, if, indeed, this question was ever 
raised. In actual fact the land was parcelled out 
among a variety of proprietors, all tenacious of 
their proprietorship, which was attested by title- 
deeds and carried with it rights of testamentary 
disposition and alienation by sale. The elaborate 
care with which the land was surveyed and regis- 
tered is only partly explained by_ the Egyptians’ 
inveterate love of committing things to writing ; 
documentary records were an absolute necessity 
in a land where the annual inundation was apt to 
sweep away all boundary marks. It was a prim- 
ary uuty for those in authority to protect pro- 
prietary rights, and the nobles frequently recorded 
the fact that they had ‘succoured him who was 
debarred from his property by one more powerful 
than he ’ ( Uric. iv. 972), and that they had ‘ never 
deprived a man of the estate of his father’ {ib. i, 
123). A great portion of the land was in the 
hands of the priests, being theoretically _ con- 
sidered the property of the gods. To such limits 
did the encroachments of the priesthood go that, 
in the XXth dynasty, Amon of Thebes possessed 
no less than 864,168 stat of land, 421,362 head of 
cattle, 433 gardens and groves, and 86,486 serfs 
and slaves (see Breasted, Anc. Records, Chicago, 
1906-7, iv. 97). 

The crime of robbery is frequently mentioned ; 

‘ Never have I taken away the property of any man by rob- 
bery' (Ur/;. i. 75); and the subject of a well-known tale of the 
Middle Kinedom is a peasant who has been robbed of his ass 
and its load on a trumpery pretext, and who demands justire 
from the administrator of the province (Vogclsang-Gardlner, 
Die Klagen des Bauern, Leiprig, 1008). 

Robbery is distinguished from theft in Confession 
B ; it IS curious that A makes no rcfcrence to 
either sin. Many ostraca and papyri deal with 
cases of petty theft, but throw no light on the 
penalties imposed on account of it. 

The decree of King Haremhcb mentions some stringent 
reforms carried through by that Pharaoh ; the oflicial tax- 
gatherers had been abusing their opportunities in order to rob 
and oppress the peasants ; these oUencea were thenceforth to be 
punished by banishment to the frontier fort of Zaru, after the 
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offender’s nose had been cut off, or, in less serious instances, 
by a hundred blows of the bastinado inflicted so ns to leave 
five open wounds. 

The rich equipment of furniture and jewels buried 
with the wealthy dead was an easy booty to un- 
scrupulous men, and tomb-robbery was committed 
on a large scale. 

In the XXth dynasty it was found that many royal tombs 
had been tampered with, and the legal investigations then 
instituted form the subject of some of the most Interesting 
documents from Ancient Egj-pt (see Newberry-Spiegclberg, 
Excavations in the Theban necropolis, London, 1903). 

(14) Regard for truth and good faith. — Truth- 
fulness was highly esteemed and was barely dis- 
tinguished from ‘right,’ both conc^ts being 
denoted by the same word ma'et. In Confes- 
sion B the deceased says: *I have not spolten 
falsehood.’ But Egypt would not be the Orient if 
lying had not been both practised and regarded in 
many cases as venial. To lie for one’s own ad- 
vantage without harming others was doubtless 
regarded as clever; it is the root-idea of the 
Negative Confession and of no small part of 
magic. Sinuho tells us that he wilfully misin- 
formed the Syrian prince who was showing him 
ho^itality (Sin. B, 61). On the funeral stelm it 
is frequently stated that what is there inscribed 
contains no falsehood and no exaggeration ; in 
Confession B we find the ‘ suppression ’ of the 
truth denied. In ordinary conversation, assevera- 
tions were reinforced hy such oaths ns ‘ By Ptah, 
lord of Truth ’ (Eight), ‘ As Month praises me ’ ; 
in the law-courts the ordinary oath was ‘As 
Amon liveth, and as the Prince liveth,’ but often 
there were added long and circumstantial self- 
curses specifying the penalty to be incurred if 
what is said proves to bo untrue (see W. Spiegel- 
borg, Rcchisicescn, Hanover, 1892, and Gardiner, 
Inscription of Mes). Lying became a serious 
offence when it involved the interests of others : 

•I have not said lies concerning another,’ an official main- 
tains (tfrlr. iv. 120); and *1 have not traduced the servant to 
his master’ (A) is a frequent ciaim. 

To render messages faithfully was thought a de- 
sirable habit (Prisse, 7. 3; Urk, iv, 120), and 
reliability and obedience towards one’s masters 
are virtues everynvhere praised. Honesty in com- 
mercial transactions is emphasized in those state- 
ments of Confession A whicli refer to the units of 
measurement and to the balance. The stemming 
or diverting of running water (A), in a land where 
irrigation jw.ayed so important a part as in Egj’pt, 
was. of course, a common ivay of obtaining an 
unfair advantage over other persons. 

(15) Jxisticc. — ^The endeavour of the magistrate 
■was not only to ‘ cause the two parties to go away 
satisfied ’ (Newbeny, 4), but to administer tlie laws 
wrly and_ in accordance with tlie command of 
Pharaoh (ih, 10). Great stress was laid on im- 
partiality : 

‘Regard him whom thou knowest like him whom thou 
Wowestnot.' Again it is said, ‘To put upon the one aide’ — 
uio metaphor se»ms to bo from overweighting one scale of the 
balance — ‘is the abhorrence of God‘ (ib.). The judge must, 
01 course, be wholly incorruptible ; ‘ I have not been deaf to 
tee empty-handed, I have not received the bribe of any,' says 
the wrier Rckhmerc (ib. 8. 24). In the only civil case of nhich 
'to have full details (XIXth dynasty), a commissioner was sent 
out to make some investigations, and came back with a false 
r®Pbtt to the chief court of which he was a member ; it is clear 
that he had been bribed by one of the parties (Gardiner, 
inscription of Mes). 

The insistence with which the inscriptions refer 
to incorruptibility and impartiality suggests that 
these virtues were less common than was claimed ; 
nor does the analogy of modern Egypt discourage 
this supposition. The ideal picture of the judge 
drawn m Thutmosis ni.’s charge to Eekhmere is 
Rp to a high standard of moral enligiitenment. 
pesides the indispensable qualities of justice and 
incorruptibUity, he is required to possess patience, 
tact, and discretion ; not to be over-lenient or 
over-stem, allowing the litig.ante to have their 


say, and making ib quite clear on what grounds the 
verdict is given (Newberry, 10). 

(16) Demeanour in everyday life. — Good-temper 
was enjoined and admired. 

The chief butler, Thuti (Tomb in Gurna, no. 110), takes credit 
to himself for having been ‘ of pleasant character, self-restrained, 
and free from passion.’ ‘1 have not been hot of mouth,’ t.c. 
hot in reply, is one of the statements in Confession B. 
Pharaoh, indeed, might allow himself to ‘ be en- 
raged like a leopard of the South’ (e.g, Urk. iv. 
139), but his subjects had no such licence. Con- 
tentiousness ivas considered a fault. 

One moralist gives the precept, ‘Do not persist in fighting 
with thy neighbours ’ (Petrie Ostracon, 11), and another advises, 
‘ Enter not into the law-court, lest thy name stink ’ (Any, 2. 17). 
Rancour was blamed, and men are bidden not to 
store up memories of small WTongs (Petrie Ostracon, 
11) ; and the words ‘ I have not done harm to tlie 
doer of evil ’ (B) may refer to the -virtue of for- 
giveness. Among the fatalistic Egyptians of to- 
day, gratitude is said to he almost unknown. There 
is no exact phrase for gratitude in the old Egyptian 
language, for ‘to praise God’ (doiud niitcr) for 
some one is rather to congratulate him than to 
thank him ; in Coptic ‘ I am grateful ’ is rendered 
hy OY3MOT itfHTT, ‘a favour has been received.’ 
The forgetfulness of benefits received, however, 
calls forth bitter comment in several old texts ; 

‘yesterday is not remembered, and to the doer is not done 
again in these times’ (hebensmtlde, 115). ‘A man has no 
household on the day of troubles, ... he who ote of my food 
conspired against me’(3fiilinpcn, 2. 6). 

On the subject of friendship the ethical writers 
have much to say. 

The reflexion contained in the words last quoted should teach 
the king to place no confidence in any one (31 itlingen, 1. 2). If a 
man wishes to keep his friends, he must avoid too closo famili- 
arity with their women-folk (Prisse, 0. S-11). If he wishes to 
ascertain a friend’s real feelings, he should commune with him 
privately, and not seek information from others (ib. 14. 0-0). 
Egyptian dignitaries often assert that they have not had evil 
associates (e.g. ZJi xlrii. (1010) 03). 

Eavesdropping, gossiping, mischief-making, and 
excessive talkativeness are faults named in the 
Repudiation of Sins (B). Sclf-ingratiation by im- 
proper means is condemned : ‘Do not make straight 
what is crooked in order to win love’ (Petrie 
Ostracon, 11). Deference to superiors was a du'ty 
imposed on all: ‘Bow tliy back to tliy superior, 
thy overseer from the Palace’ (Prisse, 13. 9-10). 
Distinctions of rank were jealously guarded, and 
etiquette prescribed a strict order of precedence. 

Tho pictures in tho tombs, ns well ns the inscriptions, prove 
that nobles were approached in deferential attitudes. Before 
Pharaoh all his subjects grovelled in the dust, touching the 
earth with their foreheads ; and it was deemed tho highest 
favour to ho allowed to kiss tho king's foot instead of the ground 
(Urk. I 62). 

Courtesy and (ac( were prescribed, especially in 
the company of men of position : 

‘If thou art seated at the board of one greater than thee, 
take what he offers thee. . . , Look straight in front of thee, 
pierce himnotwith mnnyglanccs. . . . Speak when he addresses 
thee, and laugh when he laughs ; it will please him greatly ’ 
(Pap. Brit. 31 us. 10509, 2. 13-10). 

That obedience was exacted from inferiors coes 
without saying; hub even so high an officiiu as 
Ineni affirms { Urk. iv. 62) : ‘ I ivas one ■ivho heark- 
ened to what my sujierior said.’ Pride is verj’ 
often spoken of as a failing : ‘ Do not he proud, lest 
thou be liumbled’ (Prisse, 12. 1). Of intellectual 
pride it is said : 

‘ Do not exalt thy heart on account of thy knowledge ; take 
counsel with the ignorant ns with tho wise. For tho limit of a 
craft is not to be reached ; there is no perfect craftsman. A 
good saying lies hidden more than an emerald ; it is to bo found 
with slave-girls grinding at the mill ’ (Prisse, 6. 8-lOJ. 

The poor man is not to he treated liaughtily (Pap. 
Brit. Mxts. 10509, 3. 6), for ‘he who possesses virtue 
possesses riclies' (Prisse, 7. 6). Nor should con- 
tempt be shown to him who has no children, for 
‘ there is many a father in misery and many a 
mother, and other women are happier than she’ 
(Prisse, 7. 6). The Newative_ Confession has several 
references to pride and vanity : ‘ I have not been 
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puffed up,’ *I Lave not compared myself v\itL 
others.’ No quotations are required to illustrate 
the great love of ostentation characteristic of the 
Egyptians. Like their modem descendants, the 
ancient people were incurable braggarts, never so 
contented as when airing their virtues and dis- 
playing their own cleverness. 

One of the favourite hooka of the XIXth and XXth dyn^ties 
has as its subject the rivalry of two scribes, each of whom tries 
to demonstrate his superiority over the other by boasting about 
himself, and depreciating the merits of his fellow (Gardiner, 
Hieratic Texts, Leipzig, 1911, i. 1). 

Discretion was very liighly valued ; of many men 
we are told that they were * closed of mouth con- 
cerning what their eyes saw’ (Benson-Gourlay, 
Temple of Mut, London, 1899, p. 326), or ‘ secretive 
in the business of the Palace ’ ( Uric. iv. 47). The 
utility of silence was very well understood, and it 
was prescribed as the best method of coping with 
many difficulties [Prisse, 1. 1 ; 7. 5 ; 11. 9). So, too, 
in B, ‘I have not multiplied words in talking.’ 

(17) Qualities and defects of character. — Under 
this heading we deal with the self -regarding virtues 
and with various traits of character of which the 
ethical nature is more or less clearly defined. 
Drunlcenness was the invariable ending of feasts, 
and seems to have been looked upon as a good joke 
rather than as something culpable. In the tomh- 
paintings, men are shoun being carried home drunk 
on the shoulders of their companions; and not 
seldom we are allowed to see a fashionable lady 
who has been overcome with nausea, while an 
attendant mshes to her assistance. Drunkenness 
is, however, sometimes deprecated as a bad habit, 
as in the followng passage ; 

‘ Do not corrupt thyself by drinking beer. ... A speech 
issues from thy mouth, and thou knowest not who says it. 
Thou fallest and thy limbs ore broken, and no one Icndeth thee 
a hand. Thy companions in drinking stand and say, " Away 
with this drunkard ! ’’ Some one comes to seek thee to speak 
with thee, and thou art found lying on the ground like a cfiild’ 
(.Any, 8. 0-11 ; see, too, Anast. It. 11. 8-12. 6). 

Gluttony is blamed only in so far as it constitutes 
a breach of good manners ; 

‘ If thou sittest togetiier with many others, reject the food 
thou likest. It is but a little moment of self-restraint, and 
gluttony is bad. ... A cup of water quencheth the thirst . . . 
and a little trifle docs os a substitute for much ’ (Prisse, 1. 1). 
Sexual morality has already been discussed. The 
Egyptians occasionally preached moderation and 
the curbing of the appetites, as we have seen ; and 
certain restrictions in diet were demanded by 
religious usage and the rules of purity. Among 
the subjects of the Pharaohs, however, there is to 
be discovered hardly a trace of that asceticism 
which was later to become so marked a feature of 
Egyptian Christianity. (3n the whole the guest of 
pleasure wa-s encouraged. Ptahhotep says : 

* Follow thy desire ns long ns thou livest ; do not do more than 
has been enjoined so as to shorten the time of thy enjoyment’ 
(Prisse, 7. 9) ; nnd the well-known Song of the Harper gives 
similar counsel, for life is short nnd death is but decay nnd 
annihilation (Jinx Jliiller, f.c.). But preparation for the here- 
after should be made by the building of a tomb (Any, 3. 14), for 
no man can tell when he will die (Any, 4. 2-3). 

The value of industry was not ignored. 

One ofllcial claims to have been ‘ a foreman vigilant on behalf 
of the king’s mother, not distinguishing night from day' (Urk. 
iv. 47); another speaks of himself ns ‘not slothful concerning 
the things entrusted to him ' (ib, 039). An ostracon that has 
often been quoted contains the maxim : ‘Do not spare thy body 
whilst thou art young, for food cometh by the arms and pro- 
visions by the legs ’ (Petrie Ostracon, 11). 

Cou rage in battle was always highly rewarded by the 
Pharaoh, the ‘ gold of bravery ’ and lands and other 
posscs-sions being given to tlie officers who so dis- 
tinguished themselves (see ZA xlviii. [1910] 143). 
The Pharaoh himself is described as a miracle of 
valour, and is compared with the lion for prowess 
and with the hull for strength. The pursuit of 
tcisdom is the last piersonal attribute that •nill be 
mentioned under this heading ; it falls within the 
province of ethics ns being dependent on voluntaiy 
effort, and as being an object of general approvau 


The man ‘ who knows things ’ (raJeh ikhet) was held 
in high esteem by the Egyptians, and they often 
speak with pride of their intellectual attainments. 

Thus Bekhmere informs us that he was ‘clever in nil under- 
takings, ardent in inquiry, nnd a ready listener ’ ; ‘ I was skilled,’ 
he says, ‘in the ways of the past, and the things of yestciday 
caused me to know to-morrow ’ (Newberry, 8. 85-30). 

(18) Duties toioards the dead. — In view of the 
care and forethought which the Egyptians ex- 
pended on the construction of their tombs and on 
the continuance of their funeraiy cult, it is strange 
that public opinion imposed on the living no 
adequate obligation to fulfil the intentions of the 
departed. It is an nndoubted fact, and one not 
untinged ivith tragedy, that magnificent tombs, 
ornamented Avith exquisite skill and eqnipped with 
the costliest furniture during the life-time of their 
oivners, were within a few years suffered to fall 
into decay, and even to become the undisputed 
prey of tomb-plunderers. Filial piety, as we have 
seen, demanded that the son and heir should ac- 
complish his parent’s burial rites ; and it may be 
assumed that none but a few shirked this duty. 
But this first perfunctory service by no means 
assured the permanent welfare of the dead ; offer- 
ings had to be made at the periodical feast-days, 
not for a few years only, but in perpetuity. It 
seems certain tnat the attentions paid to the dead 
seldom extended beyond a single generation ; and 
in this respect Ancient Egypt stands in signal con- 
trast to China, with its universally-recognized cult 
of ancestors. The Pharaohs, it is true, were more 
assiduous in their veneration of their forefathers 
than the bulk of the people; but, with a little 
qualification, it may fairly be said that in Egypt 
tlie cult of the dead existea only in demand, not in 
supply. See, further. Ancestor-worship and 
Cult of the Dead (Egyptian). 

(19) Duties towards the gods. — ^In lands where, 
as in Ancient Egypt, an official cult of the gods 
has been established — ^ 3 vherever, in fact, religious 
observances are not dictated by mere individual 
desires — this cult and these observances become a 
duty. The only q^uestion is whether the obligation 
falls on the shoulders of the people^ at large or is 
vicariously discharged by a specially-appointed 
priesthoou. The Egyptian priesthood was only in 
part professional; whence it follows that private 
persons, so far as their wealth and position pro- 
scribed, took part in the public worship of the 
gods. How far the populace at large attended to, 
or were supposed to attend to, the gods of the State 
wUl be discussed in such articles as Worship 
(Egyptian) ; here it will suffice to quote a precept 
which enjoins on all men generally the observation 
of the Divine feast days : ‘ Make the feast of thy 

f od, and repeat it in its season. God is woth when 
fe is neglected’ {Any, 2. 3-4). Various religious 
offences are mentionea in the Negative Confession, 
including fraudulent diminution of the temple- 
offerings, the slaying of sacred animals, and 
blasphemy. There were also prohibitions as to 
food, rules of purity, and much else that cannot 
here be discussed. The fact that the gods rewarded 
virtue (see above) proves that righteousness was 
regarded in one a-spect as a duty towards them ; 
and, owing to this religious side of ethics, the re- 
lations of a man with his deity might become very 
intimate. Certain votive stelm of the New King- 
dom exhibit the nearest approach to penitence that 
is found in Egyptian texts ; a certain Nefer-nbu, 
for instance, humbly confesses that he is a ‘ foolish 
man,’ and prays to his god not to punish him for 
his ‘manifold transgre.ssions ’ (Erinan, Ag. Bel.- 
99, and in detail. Site. d. Mn. Preuss. Almd., 1911, 
no. xlix.). 

14 . Conclusion.— In conclusion, a rough moral 
estimate of the Egyptians may be attempted. 
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They ■were gay, light-hearted, luxurious, and in- 
clined to ostentation ; prone to self-indulgence, 
and not proof against sensual temptations. They 
were Idnd, charitable, and courteous; perhaps 
rather less callous to pain than other nations of 
antiquity. Honesty and incorruptibility were not 
among tiieir strong points, but in this respect they 
were at least able to perceive the ideal standard, 
if they did not attain to it. Intellectually, the 
Egyptians were gifted but not deep ; their aversion 
to mdl brooding, and their love of all that is 
artistic and pleasurable in life, are characteristics 
which have played by no means a small part in 
helping to endear them to their modem votaries. 

LirERATORE. — Besides the authorities quoted throughout the 
artide the following hooks may be mentioned : E. Amelinean, 
Efsai »ur I’ivolution histor. et philos. des idles morales dans 
I’jSgppte ancienne, Paris, JS95 ; W. M. Flinders Petrie, Jle- 
UgUin and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, London, 1898. 

Alan H. Gaedinee. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Greek). -- 1. 
Homeric age. — The mental attitude of the society 
which Homer depicts was neither introspective 
nor agitated by moral doubts. It belonged to an 
age of action, when bodUy strength, courage, and 
resolution were more highly esteemed than un- 
swerving rectitude or pre-eminent wisdom. The 
sagacity of Nestor was treated with formal respect, 
but he had lost in the feebleness of age the posi- 
tion which he had successfully claimed in his 
prime. On the other hand, the counsel of Odysseus 
was the more readily welcomed in consequence of 
his practical resource and military skill. The 
authority wielded by the chieftains over their 
feudal retainers depended on their power to en- 
force it : in the absence of Odysseus and Achilles, 
Laertes and Peleus were too old to watch effect- 
ively over their sons’ interests, and Telemachus 
as a mere stripling was ignored. SimUarly, the 
nominal over-lordrtip of Agamemnon failed to 
coerce Achilles, who was strong enough to assert 
his independence. Thus the exercise of the 
humaner virtues was restricted to the bounds of 
family or clan; but ivithin these limits we find 
evidence of a highly developed morality. The 
sanctity attached to the marriage bond may be 
illustrated from the wonderful pictures of Hector 
and Andromache, and of Odysseus and Penelope ; 
and the supreme happiness of a well-assorted i 
union is recognized in the words of Odysseus to 
Nausicaa : ‘ There is nothing greater or better 
than a husband and wife dwelling together ■with 
united minds’ {Od. -vi. 182 If.). The position of 
women recognized in the Homeric poems — but 
always within the limits indicated above — was 
characterized by greater freedom and influence 
than was customary at Athens in later times, as 
may be seen in the several cases of Penelope, 
Nausicaa, and Arete the wife of Alcinous (Od. vii. 
66 ). 

■Various causes have been assigned for the change, such as 
(1) the fact that the women described in Homer belonged ton 
privileged class, (2) the necessarj- seclusion imposed by the con- 
ditions of town life, and (3) the contact with the Ionian civiiba- 
tion of Asia Minor (see Mahafly. Social Life in Greece'^, London, 
p. 147, and T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, New 
York, 1007, p. 117 ff.). SejTuour, in suggesting (p. 128) that the 
society of Homer was A3o!io rather than Ionian, refers to the 
abuse directed against the zEolio poetesses by non-sympathetic 
lonians. 

There is similar evidence of sympathy with 
children (see esp. II. xv. 362, xxii. 499). The 
cases of Euiyclea and Eumreus show that slavery 
ivas compatible with relations of intimate affec- 
tipn and devoted fidelity between the master and 
his household. Beggars and suppliants were under 
the special protection of Zeus, and had an inde- 
feasible claim to hospitalitj’ {Od. -vi. 208, xiii. 213). 
The same mild spirit was shown in the gentle 
treatment of the lower animals, such as horses 
and dogs ; and the example of the old dog Ajgus 


{Od. xvii. 29211.), ■who recomized his master after 
twenty years’ absence, is familiar to every one. 
The claims of morality as thus acknowledged im- 
posed obligations which could not be broken with- 
out offendmg public opinion. The sense of honour 
{alBiis) corresponded to the feeling of resentment 
{vifiea-is, as in II. xiii. 122) with which a disregard 
of propriety was visited. Nevertheless, behind all 
these manifestations of refinement and generosity 
there was a dark background of hardness and 
cruelty. 

In his wrath the Homeric hero was a savage. Patroclus slew 
the son of Amphidamas in anger over a game of knuckle-bones 
(II. xxiii. 88), and Achilles was afraid lest his passion should 
drive him to kill the defenceless Priam, who as suppliant and 
guest could claim his fecial protection (It. xxiv. 668, 685). 
Mutilation of an enemy is mentioned over and over again ■mth- 
out reprobation (see II. xi. 145, xiii. 202, xiv. 488, etc.). The 
punishment of the treacherous slave Melanthius is carried out 
with brutal and repulsive ferocity (Od. xxii. 474 ft.). In fact, 
In dealing with those who were beyond the pale, the heroic 
warrior showed no pity for unprotected weakness ; when a 
town was captured, the old men and children were slain, and 
the women were carried off as the property of the victors (see 
II. xxii. 62 ; Od. viii. 628 ff.). 

2. Hesiod. — ^The poems of Hesiod, whether be- 
longing to a time somewhat later than Homer or 
expressing the sentiments of a lower grade of 
society not articulate in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
may be regarded as a bridge which enables us to 
cross the gap dividing the heroic from the historical 
age. For in the Works and Days "we find the 
earliest signs of a conviction that all is not well 
with the world, that the gods no longer dwell with 
men, and that even honour and resentment (afSi&r 
and vlfiea-is) have departed, abandoning mankind 
to the workings of harsh and malignant jealousy 
(200 f.). 

‘Potter is wroth against potter, carpenter against carpenter ; 
even beggar is envious of beggar, and one minstrel of another ’ 
(25). * Money is a man’s soul' (686). 

Morality is depressed from the heroic level to suit 
the work-a-day requirements of the struggling 
farmer. Life is a continual battle against poverty, 
and the simple ■virtues which it needs leave no 
room for the exercise of elevated sentiment. In- 
dustry and fair dealing, temperance and simplicity, 
are enjoined : 

* Hard work is no shame ; but idleness is a disCTace ' (311). 
‘Take a good measure and give as much or even better in re- 
turn, so that in need you may afterwards find sufficiency ’ (350). 
Among the most famous of Hesiod’s sayings is his 
rebuke of the unjust judges who robbed the poor : 

‘Fools I they know not how much greater is the halt than the 
whole, bow mighty a blessing there is in mallow and asphodel’ 
(40). 

There is plenty of shrewd and homely wisdom, 
breathing the spirit merely of commercial pru- 
dence ; and we are hardly surprised to find a -wife 
enumerated as a part of the necessary agricultural 
stock-in-trade (375), or to read the advice that she 
should be chosen after much circumspection, lest 
the neighbours should have cause to mock (701). 
But we reach a higher level in the crowning ex- 
hortation to Perses. 

‘■Vice is easy of attainment even by the crowd ; lor the road 
is smooth and she dwells hard b 3 ’. But the Immortals have 
placed Toil in front of Virtue ; long and steep and rough at 
first is the path that leads to her’ (287 ff.). 

3. The age of the gnomic poets and the Seven 
Wise Men. — In this period thought began to be 
consciously directed to moral questions. A change 
had taken place in the political conditions of 
Greece : the old feudal monarchies had passed 

I away, and were succeeded by a long period of un- 
rest. At first the domination of an aristocratic 
class and subsequently the rise of the tyrants, 
nominally as the champions of the masses, but 
actually in the interest of absolutism, kept the 
communities agitated ivith successive upheavals of 
internecine strife. Insecure of their lives, men 
were brought face to face with the hard necessi 
ties of a struggle for existence. Hence in all the 
literature of the time a vein of melancholy may 
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be traced, to be seen in its fullest outcrop when 
Theognis ■uTites : 

‘ It is best ol all things for the sons of earth not to be bom, 
or to see the bright ra 3 ’a of the sun ; or else after birth to pass 
as soon as possible the gates of death, and to lie deep down 
beneath a weight of earth ’ (425 il.)- 

Debarred by stress of present anxiety from cele- 
brating the glories of the past, the creative instinct 
found an outlet in recording the lessons of personal 
experience. The more individual and passionate 
outbursts of the lyric poets are of less direct im- 
portance to a survey of morality. But the elegiac 
^vriters, and especially Mimnermus, Solon, Phocy- 
lides, and Theognis, contain a mass of proverbial 
wisdom to which after ages never ceased to ap- 
peal. Trite and commonplace as much of their 
writing seems to a modem reader, their immediate 
audience judged very differently. 

* To obtain concise and abstract maxims upon the ethics of 
society, politics, and education was to them a new and inestim- 
able privilege. In the gnomic poets the morality which had 
been merely implicit in Homer and Hesiod received separate 
treatment and distinct expression. The wisdom which had 
been gradually collecting for centuries in the Greek mind was 
tersely and lucidly condensed into a few pregnant sentences. 
These sentences formed the data for new syntheses and higher 
generalizations, the topics for enlarged investigation, the 
“middle axioms ” between the scattered facts of life and the 
unity of philosophical system ’ (J. A. Symonds, Greek Poets'^, 
London, 1877, i. 102). 

The poets were, in fact, tlie educators of Greece (cf. 
Isocr. ii. 43, and see 1C. J, Freeman, Schools of 
Hellas, London, 1907, p. 247) ; and to this age 
belongs the formulation of all that was most 
characteristic in Greek popular morality. The 
dramatists were steeped in this literature, and 
their sententious passages often prove to be adapta- 
tions from some gnomic poet: thus Sophocles in 
Oed. Col. 1225 repi’oduced the above-quoted lines 
of Theognis, just as in fr. 329 he paraphrased 
Theogn. 255, and in fr. 286 Theogn. 215. 

Similar considerations apply to the traditional 
utterances of the Seven Wise Men. They belonged 
to the latter part of this era, the age of the tyrants : 
indeed, one of them, Periander, was himself tyrant 
of Corinth, and another, Pittacus, tyrant of Myti- 
lene. They were happily described by Dicmarchus 
(fr. 28 \FRG ii. 243]) as 'neither adepts nor 
students of philosophy, but men of intelligence 
endowed witli some legislative capacity.’ Al- 
though Thales and Solon distinguished themselves 
independently, the others were merely convenient 
eponyms to whom could be attached such scraps 
of unappropriated visdom as were handed do3vn 
from one ^neration to another (for the details, 
see Diels, Fragmente der Vorsolcratikei^, Berlin, 
1907, p. 518). The famous ‘Nothing too much,’ 
attributed to Solon and repeated by Cleobulus 
as ‘Measure is best,’ comes from the innermost 
kernel of Greek sentiment. 

Phoevlides (fr. 18) praised the middle rank oa the happiest ; 
Solon (fr. 2) rebuked the insolence (v^piv) of the popular 
faction, arising from the excess which they could not check; 
and Aristotle followed popular opinion when he dcQncd Virtue 
as a Mean. Closely akm is the saying of Pittacus, Ktuphv yrafft, 
which is Inadequately rendered ‘ Know the right season,* since 
K<up6t (as may bo seen from the Lexicons) is not limited to 
time. Theognis (401), enlarging upon this text, gave a wider 
application to the words of Hesiod, who recommended the 
farmer not to overload his waggons (Op. 694). 

1 1 should be observed that in recommending modera- 
tion the Greeks were impelled as much by msthetic 
and intellectual motives as by the strictly moral 
consideration that the free indulgence of the 
appetites is hannful. But, in fact, no such dis- 
tinction was knowm to them. Sappho had testified 
to the identity of the beautiful with the good (fr. 
101) ; and the fact that we have no word corre- 
.sponding to xaXds is no less significant than the 
absence from Greek of terms capable of exprcs.=!ing 
adequately the ideas of ‘duty^ and ‘sin.’* Tlie 
intellectual aspect of Greek morality appears still 

1 It is unnecessary to show that xoffjrov (or Siovj and apaprCa 
do not fill the gap. 


more strongly in Chilon’s ypQei <reavr6y, ‘ICnow 
thyself,’ which, together with nrjolp &yav, was in- 
scribed on the front of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. In its most obvious application it recalls 
the advice given by Pythagoras to his pupils, that 
they should always, on their return home, put 
to themselves these questions: ‘Whither have I 
strayed ? What have I done ? Which of my duties 
was unfulfilled?’ (Diog. Laert. viii. 22). But it 
was capable of a wider simificance, and was inter- 
preted by Plato in the (Jharmides (164D) as a re- 
commendation of crwippocnjpT], understanding thereby 
a proper examination by the observer of his own 
capacity. In this sense it was adopted by the 
tragic poet Ion (fr. 55) : ‘ Know thyself is but a 
brief saying, and yet is a task so great that Zeus 
himself alone can master it.’ 

An increased recognition of the importance of 
justice is characteristic of an age which continued 
and developed the strain of wisdom introduced by 
Hesiod (Op. 320, etc.). 

Solon declared (fr. 13) that unjust gains bring their ovni 
retribution ; and Theognis (197) writes to the same effect, tliat 
riches righteously acquired are a sure possession, but dis- 
honesty, though it seems to prevail for the time, issues finally 
in ruin. And Chilon said (fr. 10 [Diels]) : ‘ Choose loss rather 
than shameful gain, for the one will hurt for the moment, 
but the other will never cease to be a curse.’ Phocj’lides (fr. 16 
=Theogn. 147) went so far ns to declare that all virtue is 
comprehended in justice ; and this view afterwards exercised 
considerable influence on the ethical sj'stenis of Plato and 
Aristotle (see Arist. Eth. Nie. v. i. 1129'>, 29). 

The greater the value attached by men to the 
observance of justice in their mutual dealings, the 
keener was tlie disappointment with which they 
viewed the apparent tardiness of the gods in visit- 
ing with retribution the transgressions of the un- 
just. The poets were forced to conclude that, 
whUe the actual sinner escaped, his crime was 
expiated by the sufferings of his descendants 
(Solon, fr. 4, 27-32). Yet no protest follows 
against the injustice of the gods : their ways are 
inscrutable and past finding out (fr, 9). Similarly 
Theognis, while praying that the purpose of the 
gods may yet be changed, mournfully acquiesced 
in the punishment of the innocent for the sins of 
the guilty (731-742). It must at the same time bo 
remembered that the sense of justice was so limited 
as to exclude any consideration for enemies. 

‘Beguile your enemy with fair words ’ says Theognis (803); 
‘but, when you have him within your grip, wreak your wrath 
on him, and let no scruple stand in your way.’ ‘ Would that 
I could drink their blood 1’ is another of his utterances (349), 
when he is speaking of those who had robbed him. These are 
not isolated sentiments. To Pitt.aou8 is ascribed: ‘Do not 
speak ill of your friend, or well of your enemy.’ Above all, 
you must not give your enemies cause to exult; therefore hide 
your misfortunes, as Periander advised. 

We can now appreciate the significance of the 
apologue in Theogn. 215 : 

‘ Assume the character of the polypus, which, ns it coils round 
a rock, makes itself of like aspect thereto. So be thou adroit 
in changing from one appearance to another ; for wisdom, let 
me tell you, is better than an unbending front’ (cf. Pind. Pi/th. 
ii. 84). 

It was reserved for Plato to anticipate Christian 
ethics by controverting the popular view (Rep. 
335 B ; Orit. 49 C), and maintaining that the good 
man will not harm another. The justification of 
deceit in the case of enemies leads us to consider 
the general estimate of truth. Although it would not 
be difficult to collect passages in which the value of 
absolute truthfulness is higlily esteemed (e.g. Horn. 
Jl. ix. 312 f.), it can hardly be doubted that public 
opinion did not seriously disapprove of deception 
in suitable circumstances. It is sufficient to point 
to the character of Odysseus (cf. Od. ix. 19), and 
to the conception of the god Hermes as patron of 
trickery, who had trained Autolycus as his human 
representative (Od. xix. 395). Two fragments of 
Aischylus (frs. 301, 302) are preserved which, in 
the absence of their context, ought not to be held 
to warrant a sinister inference: ‘God does not 
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\vithhold his countenance from righteous decep- 
tion,’ and ‘There are times when God honours a 
lie in season.’ But Plato (Legg. 916 D) explicitly 
affirms that the many are too fond of saying that 
at proper times the practice of falsehood may be 
justified. Sophocles often follorys closely the 
precepts of popular morality ; and it may be con- 
cluded from tlie evidence •which he afibrds that 
falsehood was justified either in cases where it 
brought final success in a momentous issue {Phil. 
109 ; fr. 326), or even where some definite advantage 
was to be expected. ‘ Gain is sweet, even when it 
is the fruit of falsehood ’_{fr. 749). ‘No speech is 
evil, if fraught with gain ’ {El. 61 ; cf. Athen. 
122 C). 

It has been suggested, on the strength of the Attic evidence, 
that in the period between Homer and the Persian wars, 
under the influence of the Delphic religion, a higher estimate 
of truthlulness was preialent than in the subsequent period 
(U Schmidt, ii. 413). This is a mistaken view, due partly to 
neglect of the fact which has already been emphasized, that 
the tragedians constantly echoed the sentiments of the gnomio 
poets, adapting them to the conditions of their art, or ascribing 
them to their most conventional cliaracters. 

4. The era of the Persian wars.— It may be 
broadly affirmed as a general proposition that the 
conventional morality which can be gathered from 
the fragments of the early poets continued to be 
the standard of the masses throughout the classical 
period. Although the fifth century — of course, 
our evidence applies almost exclusively to Athens 
— was characterized by a revolution of thought 
which may be fairly described as epoch-making, 
tie time which elapsed before the establishment 
of the Macedonian empire was far too short for 
the new radicalism of the advanced thinkers to 
penetrate the prejudices of the average citizen, 
even in a community so sensitive to novelty as 
Athens. The conviction of Socrates is enough to 
show that the majority shared the sentiments of 
Strepsiad*s in the Clouds, and would ivillingly have 
lent him a hand in setting fire to the ‘ Eenectory,’ 
so soon as they perceived the dan^r of an inroad on 
their cherished prepossessions. Hence it would be 
a mistake to deduce the bias of contemporary i 
opinion from the sympathies which may be aroused 
by this or that play of Aisohylas or Euripides. 
Nor must this be understood as applying solely to 
subjects which excited the keenest controversy. 
For example, the Heraclidm of Euripides is mainly 
devoted to a panegyric of Athens as the protector 
of the weak, and the advocate of generosity to a 
beaten foe (see Introduction to the edition by the 
present writer, p. xxvi ff. ). Y et, at almost the same 
time when this play was produced, the assembly 
was debating the Mytilensean decree; and the 
atrocities of Scione and Melos occurred not long 
after. It is dangerous to infer an advance in 
general morality because a few enlightened 
thinkers might condemn the execution of Pelo- 
ponnesian envoys in retaliation for the similar 
treatment of traders in contraband (Thuc. ii. 67), 
or because the ruthless proceedings of a Spartan 
admiral evoked a general protest from Ionia (iii. 
32)._ But to assign to literary e'vidence its necessary 
limitations is not to disparage the value of its 
guidance. The true spirit of an age is to be 
gathered from the aspirations of its leading minds ; 
but, when we finally leave the era of the tyrannies 
and encounter the first fresh breezes of democratic 
Athens, it behoves us to remember that the indi- 
vidual witnesses ■will be less likely to conform to 
a ^neral pattern. 

The effect of the Persian wars, following closely 
upon the democratic reforms of Cleisthenes and 
the expulsion of Hippias, was to deliver the 
Athenians from the danger of political slavery, and 
to open out an almost unlimited field for their 
practical and intellectual energies (see Gomperz, 
i. 382 ff.). Athens, at the head of her maritime 


league, was the leading member of a powerful 
confederacy, and was soon to aspire to an imperial 
rule. On the other hand, the combined resistance 
offered to a common danger had given birth to a 
new sense of pan-Hellenic unity. The best re- 
presentative of pan-Hellenic sentiment is Pindar 
Iq.v.) the Theban. He belonged to a State which 
had taken the side of the Persians, and was said 
to have been hea'vxly fined by his countrymen for 
his praise of Athens in the poem partly preserved 
in frs. 76, 78, and 83. As a writer of odes in 
honour of victorious athletes who competed at the 
great festivals from every quarter of the Greek 
world, he displayed an extraordinary sympathy 
with the local associations of his patrons’ families, 
and testified to the unity of sentiment and tradition 
in the Greek race ■which Salamis and Platsea had 
made a Imng reality. He was so little a partic- 
ularist that aU Greece could feel proud of his 
genius. So in part he continued to expound the 
familiar axioms of the national ethics -with a wider 
outlook, a more elaborate imagery, and a more 
varied application. No one perhaps so well illus- 
trates the central Hellenic principle of cbuppoa-ivt], 
the need of self-control, the reduction of all excess 
to the normal measure required by the interests of 
sociefy (Gomperz, i. 301). 

Even the highest ambition, the desire for the fame which 
song alone can give (Nem. vii. 17), must he controlled by the 
tear of going too far. A mortal must shape his aims ■n’lth a 
sense of his own weakness ; let him not seek to become Zens 
(Isth. iv. 14). The pillars of Herakles are set as a limit to 
human emprise (01. iii. 44). Strain not the eyes too far ; tlie 
brazen heaven cannot be climbed {Pi/th. x. 27). But there are 
those who, like Tantalus and Ixion, cannot bear the stress of 
great prosperity (Of. i. 66 ; Pi/th. ii. 28). Then Surfeit breeds 
Insolence, whose child is Ruin. The germs of this thought are 
to be found in Solon and Theognis, but Pindar and Alschyius 
(Ag. 74D) invested it with a fuller meaning. 

Perhaps the most striking note in Pindar’s poetry 
proceeds from his aristocratic pride. He ■will have 
no commerce "tvith the vulgar, and cares nothing 
for the jealousy of lesser rivals. Birth is the 
supreme advantage, and natural potvers are the 
gift of heaven, the want of which no training can 
replace {01. ix. 100, rb Si kp&tkttov dirav). So he 
concludes from heroic examples : 

‘A man who hath the birth-right of nobility prevaileth 
meatly ; but he whose knowledge is a lesson learned is a man 
In darkness, whose thought is ns a veering gale, and who never 
cometh to port with unerring course, but with ineffectual mind 
tasteth a thousand excellencies ’ {Nem. iii. 40 S., tr. Bury). 

Great powers should be tvorthily exercised : 

‘Happy and meet to be sung in verse is he who, prevailing by 
might of arm or excellence of speed, so directs his courage and 
his strength as to win the highest prizes ; and who lives to see 
his son in the bloom of youth crowned with Pythian ■wreaths ns 
his due’ {Pyth. x. 22 S.). 

While Pindar sang the glories of the meat games, 
iEschylus lg'.u.) was m^ing a more direct appeal 
to the national honour of Athens. Few poets have 
left with their readers so keen an impression as 
yEschylus of their dew interest in the highest 
problems of morality. In his fervour for righteous- 
ness he has often been compared to a Hebrew 
prophet. With the issue of the dramatic conflict 
IS involved the solution of an ethical or religious 
question which permeates the atmosphere of the 
play. Thus in the Promefhetis the sufferings of 
the chief character and those of lo are inseparably 
bound up ■with the justification of the ways of 
Zeus. It "was a leading motive of ASschylus’ 
poetic actmty to find a moral lesson which could 
be traced amidst the horrors and cruelties of the 
old legends, and especially to discover how the 
interference of the gods in human affairs could be 
reconciled irith the remuirements of justice. It is 
a mistake to regard .ffischylus as a conservative 
thinker, though he came to be so classed at a later 
date. Probably to his contemporaries he appeared 
as a revolutionary. But, however this may be, he 
■was undoubtedly a loftier moralist than any of the 
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earlier poets. We cannot conceive of him as justi- 
fying_ a falsehood for the sake of obtaining a 
practical advantage : ‘ The mouth of Zeus knows 
not how to lie, and all his words he •will fulfil’ 
(Prom, 1064). It is especially instructive to observe 
how Alschylus contrives to read a new and higher 
meaning into the precepts of the old morality. 
That suffering is learning was an old saw which 
in Hesiod (Op. 218) took the form of ‘ A child knows 
■Nvhen he is hurt.’ But yEschylus deduced from it 
the profound truth that suffering is an education 
which schools men to wisdom by aw’akening the 
conscience. 

‘ stern is the grace and forced mercy kind 
By spirits upon their asr/ui bench assigned ’ 

(Ag. 192 1., tr. Headjam). ‘ Whom ho loveth he chasteneth.* 
A^in, in the Sumenidcs (520 ff.) : ‘ There are times when terror 
is in place, and the inquisitor of hearts must hide in his seat. 
It is good to learn wisdom by duress’ (YerraU’s tr.). 

He was especially concerned to fimd an answer 
to the old problem respecting Divine justice, why 
the sins of the fathers are ■visited upon the children. 
In effect ZEschylus denied the doctrine that ‘ the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge ’ as completely as the prophet 
Ezekiel (18°). Agamemnon was not punished for 
the sin of Atreus. He yielded to the fatal Tempta- 
tion which lured him to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
as in the days of his triumph over Troy he forsook 
<ru^po<r6t'r] and ^ve ■way to tSppn (W. G. Headlam 
in Cambridge Preelections, 1906, p. 126). There 
is always an act of sin breaking out afresh in the 
new generation — in consequence of the inborn taint 
in the blood. But how did the first sin come to 
be committed ? Here jEschylus definitely rejected 
the traditional view which attributed it to the 
jealousy of the gods aroused by great prosperity ; 

‘ But single in the world I hold 
A dootnne dlflorcnt from the old : 

Not weal it is but sinful Deed 
More sinners after him doth breed 
Formed in his image ’ (Ag, 764 ff.). 

The name of Alschylus was permanently con- 
nected with the ‘good old days of the Mapoewyo- 
pidxut ; and old-fashioned citizens at the end of the 
century still held him to be the greatest of poets 
(Aristoph. Nub. 1366), and attributed to his teach- 
ing the virtues of the generation which grew up 
under the discipline described in the famous speech 
of the Just Reason (ib. 961 ff., 986). When Aischy- 
lus and Euripides appear in the Banae of Aristo- 
phanes as candidates for the favour of Dionysus, 
they agree to base their claims upon their respect- 
ive merits as teachers of morality (1009, 1055); 
and Dionysus in proceeding to his final decision 
proposes to examine them, in order to see which 

f ives the best advice in his country’s need (1430). 
t is important to emphasize this old view of the 
poets as teachers, since we are now on the thresh- 
old of an age in which a class of professional 
educators arose styling themselves ‘teachers of 
virtue.’ In the eyes of the ordinary man, the chief 
of these Sophists, ■who claimed to supplant the poets, 
was Socrates (Ban. 1491) ; and, as the result of his 
and their labours, the teacliing of morality -was 
henceforth to bo considered ns tlio proper function 
of philosophy. (On the subject of this section, 
SCO the treatise of Bachholz, J?ic sittlkhe Welt- 
anschauung des Pindaros «. Aeschylos, Leipzig, 
1869.) 

5 . Influence of religion upon Greek morality. 
--In the summary description which has been 
given of the growth of Greek morality, hardly 
any accoimt has been taken of religious influences ; 
and, before wo proceed further, these must bo 
briefly examined. At the present day morality 
Ls popularly regarded as an estabh'shed code of 
precepts and obligations which has been framed 
to regulate human action and rests ultimately upon 
the anthraty of a religious sanction. But, inas- 


much as their religion, so far at least ns it related 
to the cult of the Olympian deities, did not com- 
prise any such code, the Greeks, in tlie earlier 
period of their national development, scarcely 
recognized any connexion between morality and 
religion. It is true that there existed a vague and 
misty belief that WTong-doers were visited with 
retribution after death ; but it was not a doctrine 
which swayed the conscience of the ordinary man. 
Such exceptional punishment was reserved for 
exceptional transgressors like Tantalus and Ixion, 
whose offences culminated in the arrogance of 
their attempts to share the blessings of the im- 
mortals. Each god had his appointed sphere (pdipa 
(Eur. Bacch. 302; Headlam on ./Esch. Ag. I007J) 
within which he exercised control; and, though 
Zeus was supreme over all, even he was subject to 
the adamantine decrees of destiny (ALscli. Prom. 
553 f.). The gods were jealous to avenge any in- 
fringement of their privileges. But the sinner 
was punished not as a moral offender, but as a 
trespasser — and often as an ignorant trespasser — 
against a vindictive power. Apart from special 
circumstances, the general attitude towards the 
conception of a future life, as may be gathered 
from the well-known utterance of Achilles, was 
one of contemptuous indifference : ‘ Sooner would 
I be a serf on some poor man’s farm . . . than 
lord over all the spirits of the dead ’ (Od. xi. 489 11'.). 
So little concerned was the Greek to extend his 
vision to the farther side of the grave. 

No less unsubstantial was the belief that wicked- 
ness is punished in this life. Such a conception 
is so notoriously contradicted by the facts of daily 
experience, that the believer in Divine justice is 
obliged, as ■u’e have already seen, to suppose that 
punishment is sometimes reserved for another 
generation, and the scoffer is convinced that the 
gods do not regard the affairs of man. The fact 
is that the investment of the gods ■with inoral 
attributes "was an attempt to reconcile tradition 
vrith the needs of an awakening conscience. The 
primitive gods were not moral agents ; they were 
vindictive and inscrutable potencies, to be con- 
ciliated and appeased, if need arose, but hardly 
to be securely venerated as the unswerving cham- 
pions of righteousness. The natural result was 
not to stimulate a desire of improvement or a 
passion for righteousness, but to quell the prompt- 
ings of Hope as a treacherous seductress into for- 
bidden regions. This consideration will servo to 
explain the presence of Hope as one of the evils 
in Pandora’s box (Hes. Op. 98), and the dispar- 
aging language applied to Hope in very many 
passages of Greek literature. 

Thus Theognis (037) puts Hope on ft level with Danger, ftnd 
c.alls them both ‘cruel demons.' Euripides condemned the 
untrustworthincss of Hope (Suppl. 479), which exalts the 
passions of rivalry and brin^ one State into conflict with 
another. And Pindar (Nem. xi. 45) spoke of the limbs of men 
as fettered by importunate Hope, while the 8trc.ams of fore- 
sight are far distant, (ilany other illustrations nre given by 
h. Schmidt, ii. 70 ff.; see also Headlam, Cambridge Proelec. 
f ions, p. 116 f.) 

The power of hope depends upon the uncertainty 
of the future. It expresses the efforts of man to 
escape from his destiny, and points at once to his 
rashness and to his weakness. It is an invitation 
to man to step beyond his proper limits, to dis- 
regard the rule of temperance, even to seek to be 
a god. But true wisdom ivill recognize human im- 
potence, and will counsel re.signation to a lot which 
isincvitable. Hence, to acquiesceindestiny(oT//yyt<i' 
fioipav), as a mortal to aim no higher (Oyyri eppovtti'), 
and to bear misfortune with a stout heart (xaxi ef 
^oetv), are inculcated again and again. The joy- 
ful aspect of Greek religion was embodied in its 
cults. But the recurring cycle of the city festivals 
and the gre.ater splendour of the pan-Hcllemo 
gatherings hardly touch the sphere of morality- 
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In relation to the individual, religious contem|}la- 
tion was pervaded by a spirit of melancholy which 
may bo traced without difficulty from Homer to 
the latest writers of the Anthology (see S. H. 
Butcher, Some Aspects of the Grech Genius'^, 
London, 1893, pp. 142-176). 

If this was the general effect of religion upon 
the best minds, it is not surprising to find a plenti- 
ful crop of evils issuing from the superstitions of 
the vulgar. Here the old savage beliefs in mamc 
and demons still flourished vigorously, and tlie 
superstitious were the victims not only of their 
own fears, but of all kinds of mercenary impostors. 
The portrait of the superstitious man, as delineated 
by Theophrastus (C%amc<cr5, p. 162, ed. Jebb, 1870), 
will furnish copious illustration. _ But in Greece, 
as elsewhere, superstition only ministered to fear ; 
and, when Greek civilization awakened to a con- 
sciousness of its inner development, when the 
animistic conceptions of their forefathers ceased 
to satisfy the men of the historic era, and when 
the creative play of the imagination had hardened 
the outlines and determined the personalities of 
the anthropomorphic gods, the religious instinct — 
craving for something which would rescue man 
from the terrors of supernatural malignity, and 
assist him in his unceasing struggle towards the 
light — eagerly welcomed the professions of a purer 
creed which seemed to promise relief. Such, at 
least in certain of their aspects, were the tenets 
of Orpheus. Orphism aimed at a purity of thought 
and act higher than the common standard, and, 
in order to stimulate the enthusiasm of its adher- 
ents, required of them a general asceticism of life, 
and in particular the wearing of white garments, 
the observance of certain tabus, and abstention 
from a flesh diet. Curiously enough, this vege- 
tarianism was combined with an initiatoiy cere- 
mony in honour of Dionysus Zagreus— intended 
to effect an identification >vith the Divine nature 
— at which raw flesh was consumed by the novice 
(Eur. fr. 472, 9fi'.). The leading notion of the 
Orphic creed, which cannot now be separated from 
that of the Pythagoreans, was to cleanse the soul 
from the original sin contracted by its eartlily 
imprisonment in the body. With their conscious- 
ness of sin and their systematic attempt to restore 
the soul to its former purity by the mortification 
of the body, the Orpines united a belief in 
metempsychosis and in the purgatorial office of 
the under world. (The best account of Orphism 
is in Gomperz, i. 123 ff.) 

In a similar way the claims of morality were 
recognized in the Mysteries {q.v.) of Eleusis. 
Although we are imperfectly informed as to the 
details of these ceremonies, there is ample evi- 
dence to attest their influence on the religious 
emotions, and especially the promise offered to 
their votaries of happiness in the world to come 
(Soph. fr. 763 ; Pina. fr. 137). Yet, when every 
allowance has been made for the influence exerted 
by mysticism upon Greek society, its diffusion was 
too partial to leaven the character of the com- 
munity. In the Mippolytus of Euripides, Theseus 
appears to adopt the standpoint of the ordinary 
citizen when he inveighs agamst the Orpines as selt- 
satisGed and pretentious hypocrites who veiled a 
ricious disposition beneath a sour exterior (952 ff.). 
The Eleusmia, doubtless, were much less the rally- 
ing point of a sect ; initiation seems to have been 
the normal proceeding of an Athenian gentleman ; 
and the privilege was so highly prized that .<Eschy- 
luB and Alcibiades had to meet a storm of popular 
indignation when accused of divulging its secrets. 
Nevertheless, an occasional festival, however vener- 
able and spul-stirring, was necessarily lacking in 
sustained influence : the celebrants might, indeed, 
bo moved by a transient enthusiasm, but were 


scarcely conscious of a new direction given to the 
current of their lives. 

6. Beginnings of ethical inquiry, — The appear- 
ance of ethics as a subject of scientific inquiry 
was directly due to the Sophistic movement, 
and especially to the commanding personality of 
Socrates (q.v.). Before Socrates, to adopt Hegel’s 
distinction, the morality of the Greeks rested 
rather upon custom than upon principle. Even 
the moral teaching of Heraclitus {q.v.) and Demo- 
critus {q.v.), so far as our records go, consisted of 
ex cathedra pronouncements, excelling perhaps in 
subtlety and penetration, but hardly dilfering in 
the form of their presentment from the dogmatic 
utterances of the Seven Sages. 

There are several noteworthy sayings among the Iragments 
of Heraclitus, such as ‘Character is a god to every man* (fr. 
119), or ' Insolence must he quenched sooner than a conflagra- 
tion ' (fr. 4S). When he afllnns that opinion is ‘ the failing sick- 
ness,’ and that the power of sight is deceitful (fr. iO), we may 
trace the working of his central doctrine concerning the sup- 
remacy of Logos. 

Much greater in bulk is the amount of senten- 
tious moralizing connected uith the name of Demo- 
critus. We may select the following as favourable 
specimens : 

‘Peace of soul (evffv/itrj) comes from moderation (pcTpiorurt) 
in pleasure and harmony of life ' (f r. 191), and ‘The crown of 
righteousness is a mind conGdent and unamazed ; but the end 
of unrighteousness is the fear of impending calamity ' (fr. 215). 
The key to tliese and similar utterances may be 
found in the results of physical speculation, hut 
they do not profess to rest upon an assured basis 
of ethical science, and denve such additional 
weight as may accrue to their intrinsic importance 
from the personal authority of the teacher who 
was responsible for them. 

‘The fact is that a moral system could not satisfactorily be 
constructed until attention had been strongly directed to tho 
vagueness and inconsistency of the common moral opinions 
of mankind; until this was done, the moral counsels of the 
philosopher, however supreme his contempt for tho common 
herd, inevitably shared these defects ’ (H. Sidgiviok in JE^rO, 
viii. STfl'). 

Towards the middle of the 6th cent. B.c. the onto- 
logical inquiries of the early thinkers had issued 
in such conflict of opinion that further progress 
on the lines hitherto followed became impossible. 
Tlie failure of repeated attempts to read the secret 
of the universe led to a fever of scepticism which 
left no shred of tradition untouched. Nor was it 
surprising that the intellectual upheaval should 
spread to the region of morality, and undermine 
the established rules prescribed by authority. 
The struggle between the opposing forces was con- 
centrated in a discussion on tlie mutual limitations 
of Nature and Convention, where the ambiguity of 
the term ‘Nature’ helped to confuse the issue. 
The advocates of free thought rebelled against 
settled customs as artificial restraints imposed 
upon natural freedom. 

‘Convention,’ rays Hippias in Plat. Prot. 837 D, ‘is the tyrant 
of mankind, and often compels us to do many things which are 
against nature.’ Archelaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras, declared 
that all moral distinctions were due to convention and not to 
nature (Diog. Laert. ii. 16). Euripides, who was pre-eminently 
the poet of the new movement, is perhaps the best witness of 
the extent to which the revolt against customary bonds had 
spread itself in cultivated circles. ‘ The rebuke of bastardy is 
but a name, for nature levels all ’ (fr. 168). Wo have travelled 
far from Pindar in fr. 338 : ‘ I have but small praise for noble 
birth : the good man is nature’s nobleman, but the unrighteous, 
though his father be higher than Zeus, is naught but a churl.’ 
‘There is one thing that disgraces a slave — to be so called: in 
all else no honest slave is inferior to the free’ (/on, 854). 

Sentiments like these appeal to the universal 
symuatliy which is always ready to take the part 
of the weak. But Nature could be invoked to 
serve another turn. Callicles in the Gorgias argued 
that Nature is on the side of the strong, that Aught 
is Eight, that the strong man will break through 
the fetters of Convention, and make himself 
supreme over the weak (482 Eff.). Laws which 
proclaim the equality of rights are framed in the 
interest of the weak, to protect them against the 
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encroachments of the strong. In a similar spirit 
Thrasymachus in the Republic (338 C ff.) says that 
Justice is the advantage of the stronger, and that 
only the fool "willingly obeys the la"w, since the 
wise man Icnows that he may disregard it if he 
can. The prominence of this type of argument in 
Plato’s dialogues, and the prejudice attaching to 
Protagoras’ profession of his ability to make the 
weaker cause appear the stronger (Arist. Rhet. ii. 
24. 1402% 23), have earned for the Sophists as a 
class an evil r^utation which they did not deserve 
(see Grote’s Rist. of Greece, 1869, ch. Ixvii. ; and 
H. SidgAvick in JPh iv. [1872] 288). But, apart 
from this, they naturally attracted the unpopu- 
larity which is the usual portion of innovators. 
The effect of Sophistic teaching upon the average 
mind may he gauged by a quotation from the 
anonymous "work Imown as (ii. 18 [Diels, 

Vorsokr.' p. 639, 24]) : 

‘ I think that if one were to bid all men collect in a heap the 
several customs which they consider base, and then to with- 
draw from it those which they hold to be good, nothing would 
be left, but all would be completely distributed.’ 

7. Socrates. — It was in such a crisis that Socrates 
came forward as the founder of Greek ethics. 
Starting from the proposition that the errors of 
men were due to a failure to comprehend the extent 
of their ignorance, and that his oivn claim to in- 
struct others was founded not on any greater know- 
ledge, but only on the absence in himself of any 
pretensions to know anything at all (Plat. Apol. 
23 A), he represented himself as eager to examine, 
in company with his fellow-learners, the possibility 
of arriving at knowledge which should have a 
practical result in conduct. Holding that, for the 
time at any rate, the opportunity of making further 
progress in physical science was excluded by the 
failure of previous investigators to agree upon a 
common basis of research, he urged that men should 
clear their minds by discovering the content of such 
common terms as I’iety, Justice, Temperance, and 
Courage. By a searching examination (Aeyxos) of 
those who "u'ere willing to submit themselves to 
his questions, he convinced them of holding loose 
and imperfect notions ; and afterwards, by the com- 
parison of homely and familiar examples, besought 
to obtain their assent to more rational definitions 
(cf. Arist. Metaph. xiii. 4. 1078*’, 28). The leading 
proposition upon which he sought to base the whole 
of his moral teaching was the identity of Virtue 
with Knowledge. He interpreted ‘ knowledge ’ as 
‘practical wisdom’ {4)p6vijffis), holding no other 
Imowledge to be attainable, and considered that 
right action necessarily results from a properly 
fimiished understanding. No one desires evil, he ; 
was wont to argue ; and "sdcious conduct, though it 
may seem to be founded on deliberate choice, may ; 
invariably be traced to ignorance. Virtue is thus 
a unity, and its separate branches are distinguished 
as the varying s^eres of action in which know- 
ledge is applied. At the same time it follows that 
"virSie can be imparted by teaching. If we inquire, 
further, to "what object our knowledge is to be re- 
lated, the answer is — to the Good ; and this in its 
turn is expounded as the Useful or Expedient. 
Thus the virtuous man is required to possess a 
complete knowledge of the conditions of his own 
well-being or advantage. However unsatisfying the 
positive result of Socrates’ teaching may appear. 
Ids influence upon his successors -was so great as to 
direct the course taken by Greek thought through- 
out the whole of its subsequent development. 

8. I^ovyledgeand mrtue. — Critics, both ancient 
and modem, have not failed to remark upon the 
extraordinary omission to include any account of 
the will in the Socratic analysis of moral action ; 
and it has been suggested that Socrates himself 
exercised so complete a control over his own im- 
pulses that he was led to ignore the important 


results which flowed from the failure of "will-powei 
in others. There may be some measure of trath 
in this, hut it is far more important to observe that 
the Greeks never at any time succeeded in drawing 
a clear line between the intellectual and the moral 
qualities, and that "with them morality was always 
rather a concern of the head than of the heart. 

jEschylus described insensate /oZiy as causing the sin of Laius 
(Theb. 742) ; Hermes warned the Oceanides not tobe led by foUi/ 
into disobedience to the will of Zeus (Prom. 1113) ; and Helen 
was the insane cause of the bloodshed at Troy (Ag. 14S6). So 
in Soph. Ant. 603, Antigone, the last hope of the royal stock, 
has been destroyed by /oily of speech reray of the mind. 

These examples, taken almost at random, might 
be multiplied indefinitely; but the tendency is 
summarized in a fragment of Sophocles (839), 
‘ Folly is most nearly akin to depravity.’ H has 
left its mark on the vocabulary not merely in the 
moral connotation of such words as ifiaO'^s, o-/cat6s, 
and drralSeirros, but in the more general use of 
ffdi<pposv, KaKoji ippovelv, and the rest. It must also 
be remembered that aperft itself was not entirely a 
moral quality like our ‘virtue,’ but included the 
other gifts and capacities which sustain and enrich 
life (see also Gomperz, ii. 66 ff.). 

The subsequent history of moral philosophy in 
Greece was so far determined by the influence of 
Socrates that the various schools founded by his 
immediate pupils all professed to continue the 
teaching of the same doctrine, and those who came 
afterwards followed in the current. Until Christi- 
anity set up a new ideal, Socrates continued to be 
the pattern of moral perfection to the pagan world 
(M. Anton, i. 16). 

9. The Cynics. — The founder of this school was 
Antisthenes, who is said to have attached himself 
to Socrates, after a life of hardship, at a later age 
than was usual (Plat. Soph. 251 B). In the school 
"U’hich he established after the death of his master, 
he emphasized the Socratic principle of the supreme 
importance of knowledge, by a searching criticism 
of the ideals of the average citizen. Thus he de- 
nounced the false notions which are implicit in the 
popular estimation of riches, honour, and power. 
Antisthenes even went so far as to depreciate the 
patriotic ideals of his fellow-citizens, by declaring 
that the national victories in the Persian wars were 
of no great account, as shown by the instability of 
the results obtained. But Ms severest condemna- 
tion was reserved for pleasure. * May I be mad 
sooner than glad ’ (Aul. Gell. ix. 5. 3). ‘ If I could 

lay hands on Aphrodite, I would shoot her’ (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, ii. 20, p. 485 P). The popular judg- 
ment is an illusion (tO^os), and the "wise man must 
cultivate complete freedom from such illusions 
(drv^la). In order to reach this security he must 
fix his regard entirely upon the requirements of 
Nature, and distrust everything which is sanctioned 
only by convention. For this purpose he must be 
self-sufficient (adropucijs), and must train himself to 
acquire the ‘ Socratic strength,’ the complete self- 
control wMch springs from the -wisdom of a master 
mind. The Cynic chose Heracles as his patron 
saint (Zeller, p. 306, n. 4), glorifying his labours as 
victories won against cruelty and lust ; and loved 
to contrast liim "with Prometheus, who had be- 
guiled mankind with the delusive promise of an 
injurious civilization (Gomperz, ii. 145, 151). It 
soon became evident that the requirements of alife 
‘ according to Nature ’ were inconsistent "with the 
habits of ordinary society. The Cynic deliber- 
ately adopted the life of a beggar. He wore his 
beard long and imkempt, dressed Mmself in a 
rough coarse cloak, and carried a wallet and a 
staff. 

The leader in this movement of practical asceti- 
cism was Diogenes of Sinope, who ultimately settled 
at Corinth, and to whose name a number of "vvitty 
sayings were attached by later "writers. Cynicism 
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has been termed the philosophy of the Greek pro- 
letariat, and, by jnixing with the masses and striv- 
ing to instil their minds with saving knowledge, 
the Cynics remind us of the wandering friars of the 
Middle Ages. The power of the movement is shown 
hy the fact that it lasted until at least A.D. 400. 
Diogenes scornfully adopted as a title of honour 
the nickname ‘ Dog ’ (kiIwv, whence ' Cynic which 
liad been applied to him in contempt. _His life was 
directed especially to prove that the ordinary stand- 
ards of value are based upon illusion. AVhat the 
many esteem as goods are impediments to the attain- 
ment of liappiness. Only when a man has learnt 
that siclaiess, death, and dishonour cannot impair 
his peace of mind is he able to grasp the absolute 
indilference {ddia<popla) of external goods. _ But the 
Cynics were not content to be philosophical anar- 
cliists. Their writings advocated a new Utopia 
founded upon the abolition of all privileges, political 
and social, and of all distuictions between one nation 
and another, even of that which to the Greek was 
fundamental — the distinction botiyoen Greeks and 
barbarians. Diogenes proclaimed himself a * citizen 
of the world.’ The extremes to which they were 
prepared togo in combatinjthe prejudices of society 
— as when tliey defended incest or cannibalism as 
natural — are responsible for the degradation of the 
word ‘ cynic ’ in modem usage. But the social com- 
munism wliich led Diogenes to advocate a com- 
munity of wives and children was no more repre- 
hensible in him than in Plato ; and the spirit of 
the p.aradoxes by which ho startled his hearers was 
no doubt often misunderstood and misrepresented. 
(An oxcollentestimato of the strength and weakness 
of Cynicism is given by Gomperz, ii. IGG 11'. ; see 
also art. Cynics.) 

10 . The Megarians (j.v.), a school founded by 
Euclides, are cliiefly important to the student of 
philosophy ns the earliest of the Sceptics, who 
from tins time forward, under various leaders, 
attacked the conclusions of the dogmatic schools ; 
but ns to their views in the department of Ethics 
wo have hardly any information. All that can bo 
said is that Euclides, starting from the Socratic 
position that the good is the highest object of 
Knowledge, proceeded to identify' it witli the 
Eleatic Being, and to declare that Good is a Unity, 
whereof God, Mind, and Prudence are but diflerent 
names. Farther, since Good comprehends all ex- 
istence, Evil, the opposite of good, is non-existent 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 106). In his attempt to unite 
Eleaticism with Sooraticism, Euclides reminds us 
of Plato, who sought to blond with his master’s 
teaching elements derived from Heraclitus and 
Pythagoras. 

11. The Cyrenaics. — Aristippus of Cyrene was 
the earliest apostle of hedonism. From the 
Socratic identification of the good with the useful, 
and his limitation of knowledge to the discoveiy 
of the proper end of action, Aristippus deduced 
that every virtuous action aims at pleasure. The 
analogy of the irrational impulses of children and 
animals, who continually strive after pleasure or 
seek to avoid pnin_, pointed to this process as a 
fundamental condition in the operation of Nature. 
Further, ho held that all knowledge is relative to 
the subject, since we have no knowledge of things 
in themselves, but only so far as they afl'ect our 
feeljngs. Conseq^uently', wo can only' aim at pro- 
ducingwhatis gratifying to ourselves. He defined 
plcasm-e ns a gentle movement, distinguishing it 
from pain on the one hand, and absence of pain on 
the other. The pleasure to bo pursued is not to 
be found in the sum of a series of pleasurable 
activities, although happiness might be so called, 
but rather in the particular pleasure of the present 
moment {ftovdxpoyos rjSov^ [Athen. 644 A]). The 
past and the future are alike indifferent ; only tlie 


present is ours to enjoy. Since every pleasure, 
qtta pleasure, is good, tliere is no difference between 
them ; and there is no such thing ns a disgraceful 
ydeasure. Nevertheless, a pleasure may be ac- 
companied by' such painful consequences that it 
must bo rejected (Diog. Laert. ii. 87, 88). There- 
fore, on the balance of convenience, a wise man 
will abstain from pleasures which are forbidden 
by law or reprobatea by custom. Wisdom, in fact, 
is required ns a means to an end — the selection of 
the greatest good ; for, though external circum- 
stances press too hardly to permit the enjoyment 
of unbroken happiness, the wise man’s life will in 
the main bo passed in pleasure, that of the fool in 
pain (Diog. Laei't. ii. 91). 

Tho anecdotes which ore related concerning the life of 
Aristippus, liis alternate subservience and indiflerenco to 
Dionysius tho tjvant, Ids enjoyment of and contempt for 
wealth, and the importance wliioh ho ascribed to intellectual 
freedom and self-control (Zeller, 302 ff.), illustrate the ideal of 
cautious cheerfulness and moderation to which he aspired, 'I 
endeavour,’ sajs Horace, speaking in tho person of Aristippus, 
'to make things submit to my control, not to submit myself 
to them ’ (EpCiit. i. 1. IS). And again ; ‘ No form of life, no con- 
dition or situation, camo amiss to Aristippus, nho, for nil bis 
lofty aims, was yet equal to every present need ’ (Epist. i. 17. 
23; cf. Diog. Laert. ii. 00). The n ell-known saying, ‘I possess 
but am not possessed ’ (Diog. Laert. ii. 75), referred primarily to 
his connexion with Lais; but it has a wider signiflcance in re- 
lation to the general attitude of Aristippus towards the emotions. 

It 13 worth while to mention that one of the 
developments of CyTrenaio ethics took the direction 
of Pessimism. The impossibility for the great 
majority of manldnd of attaining pleasure, and 
tho consequent worthlessness of life, were most 
strongly asserted by Hegesias, who earned his 
title ‘ advocate of death ’ by' his treatise on suicide 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 8G). He argued that the best 
thing to which we can attain is freedom from pain, 
and that this is most fully realized by death [ib. 
94 ; cf. also art. CiTENAics). 

12 . Plato.— Of all the pupils of Socrates, Plato 
(j’.u.) was the most fully endowed with his master’s 
spirit, and must be accounted the true heir of tho 
succession to his doctrine. By way of contrast 
with Plato, the philosophers previously discussed 
have been called the imperfect Socratics. The in- 
fluence of Plato upon subsequent generations has 
been extraordinary (Cic. Tvse. i. 79; ad Att. iv. 
16. 3), but has been duo at least ns much to the 
charm of his surpassing literary genius ns to the 
character of his philosoidncal speculations, Plato’s 
philosophical views were presented in a series of 
dialogues, in which the professed object of investi- 
gation often appears not to have been attained, 
and other questions of equal importance are in- 
troduced incidentally, only to bo dismissed un- 
solved. Tho coherence and development of his 
system have in consequence given rise to protracted 
discussion. F orUinatoly’, however, these difliculties 
are less urgent in the sphere of ethics than in that 
of ontoloCT. Plato started from tho Socratic 
osition tliat virtue must be acquired through 
nowlcdgo; but, in his investigation of the con- 
ditions upon which the acquisition of knowledge 
depends, ho passed far beyond the Socratic limits, 
lie derived from previous philosophers the con- 
viction that sense-perception of the phenomenal 
world is thoroughly' untrustworthy as a basis for 
the apprehension pf actual existence. Socrates, 
leaving all such difficulties on one side, had con- 
tented himself ivith aflirming that whatever know- 
ledge we have must bo of the general conception 
underlying individual instances, which we en- 
deavour to express by definition ; but Plato made 
tho general conception a Eeality, something 
existing in and for itself, at once comprehending 
and transcending the particulars as they appear to 
our senses. Furtlier, ho was able to identify 
existence with good, on the ground that each 
thing exists only' so far ns it performs its par- 
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ticular good. True knowledge can proceed only 
from contact with the aupreme entities {ISiai 
or ddi]), through participation in which the world 
of appearances comes into being or seems to he. 
To bridge the gap between apparent and real 
existence is the lifelong task of the philosopher ; 
and only in so far as he is successful can he attain 
to knowledge, and consequently to virtue. Hence 
Plato arrived at the important distinction— cor- 
responding to that whicli exists between right 
opinion and knowledge — between ordinary ‘civil 
and political’ virtue and the true virtue of the 
philosopher {Pheedo, 82 B ; Mcno, 100 A). The 
former may be acquired by the successful states- 
man through habituation or by some Divine dis- 
pensation {Oelg. iJ.olpq.) ; hut the latter can he reached 
only by the arduous path of inquiry into the true 
nature of absolute virtue. The effect of this re- 
jection of the sensible world as the field for 
knowledge was to drive the philosopher to the 
contemplation of the immaterial ideas. Ho must 
turn aside from the phenomenal and seek refuge 
in the Divine ; his whole life must be a preparation 
for death, a purification of his soul from the 
debasing influences of its association with the body 
{Phwdo, 64 if.). This element of mysticism seems 
to have been derived from Pythagorean sources, 
just as the sceptical attitude towards phenomena 
was suggested by the conclusions of Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, and Protagoras. 

An important part of Plato’s ethics can be 
understood only in connexion with his psychology. 
As the soul existed before, and will continue to 
exist after, its period of incarceration in the body, 
it must contain within it an element akin to the 
eternal essence of the ideas, at the liead of which 
is placed the idea of the Good {Ecp. 611 B, with 
Adam’s discussion, ii. 170). On the other hand, it 
is clearly accessible to earthly influences, and its 
deterioration must be attributed to the growth of 
those tendencies which depress its higher aspira- 
tions and strengthen its material bonds {licp. 611). 
From these conditions Plato deduced his doctrine 
of the tripartite soul. The part which is akin to 
real existence is known as the ruling part, and 
as informed with reason {■}iyeixoviii6v, Xo7«rTiK<iy) ; 
opposite to it are the two parts which are the seats 
of the emotions, the one of the nobler promptings 
of anger {Ov/aoetdh), and the other of the lower 
cravings of sensual desire (iTn0vp.7iTi.K6v). How 
Plato was able to reconcile this triple division 
with the essential unity of the soul is a question 
which need not be discussed hero. The exposition 
of the character of virtue rests upon his psycliology. 
Each part of the soul has its own appropriate 
excellence, or virtue, and, according to their 
various dispositions, men tend to excel in this or 
that direction. In this ivay Plato arrived at his 
doctrine of the four cardinal virtues. As Wisdom 
corresponds to the rational (\oyitrTtK6v) part, so 
does Courage to the spirited (Ovpoeidh), and 
Temperance to the appetitive (imOvptirtKdv), But 
the exercise of the moderating power of reason 
over the other two parts, compelling them to sub- 
ordinate themselves to its guidance, is assigned 
to the fourth virtue. Justice (SiKaivirivr)). It should 
be observed that Plato is here using Justice in the 
wider sense, which common opinion warranted 
(Adam on Bep. 331 E), of general righteousness in 
relation to others. It comprised the whole duty 
of man to his neighbour, and was not immediately 
limited by the requirements of particular values. 
But Plato would hardly have given to it such a 
prominent place in the analysis of the individual 
soul, if he had not been thinking at the same 
time of the welfare of the body pmitic. For the 
correspondence between the parts of the soul was 
conceived as analogous to the mutual relations of 


the three classes in the ideal eommunity ; and 
civic justice was the fulfilment by each separate 
class of its duty to observe the limits prescribed 
to its activities. 

The Highest Good must be found in the complete 
development of the soul in its proper function of 
communion with the ideal world. Thus alone can 
a soul be esteemed happy either in this phase of 
existence or after death. It is obvious that Plato 
had moved far from the simple utilitarianism of 
Socrates. But it is extremely dilficult to define 
Plato’s attitude towards Pleasure, which is vari- 
ously expressed in different dialogues. Wliereas 
in the Protagoras (351 A) he seems to identify 
Pleasure and Good, in the Gorgias (497 A) and the 
Republic (509 A) he declares that the two are 
entirely distinct. Finally, in the Philebus, al- 
though ho denies that Pleasure is the Chief Good, 
and asserts that in the scale of goods Intelligence 
and Reason stand far above Pleasure, nevertheless 
it is admitted that a life without pleasure (or pain) 
is not to bo chosen (21 D, 63 E), and the pure and 
harmless pleasures of the senses are allowed to 
possess a certain degree of value (66 C). 

13. Aristotle. — The moral philosophy of Aristotle 
(g.v.) should be regarded as the complement of 
Platonic speculation. Their difierences are less 
important than the particulars in which they 
agree, although the former are made the more 
prominent by the fundamental contrast of their 
method and stylo. Aristotle formulates and de- 
fines conclusions which are implicit in Plato’s 
writings, and, by correcting the relative values to 
bo assigned to certain views which occupy a part 
of the common field of investigation, he awears 
to be more in opposition than he really is. Thus, 
in his treatment of the Socratic ground-work, 
Aristotle definitely draws the distinction between 
speculative and practical wisdom (<ro<pla and tppbv- 
7j<ris) towards which Plato was working in con- 
trasting civil with philosophic virtue. But, 
■whereas Plato employed all the energy at his 
command in urging the paramount claims of 
philosophy, Aristotle admitted the supremacy of 
the theoretic life (Eth. Nic. x. 7) as an end in 
itself, and as an approximation to the Divine 
through the activity of reason, but concluded 
that the proper exercise of man is to bo found 
in the moral virtues wliich belong to a practical 
life. 

The Highest Good, or ultimate aim, of all action 
is to bo found, as every one agrees, in Happiness 
(eiSaipovla), or — to adopt a more accurate equiva- 
lent— in well-being. Neither pleasure nor external 
goods can be identified with Happiness, which can 
be attained only by rational activity. This activ- 
ity properly performed is Virtue (Eth. Nic. i. 6). 
Happiness, however, is not to be predicated of 
single acts, but is commensurate mth life taken 
as a whole, and requires a certain supply of ex- 
ternal advantages. No one could call Priam happy. 
Friendship, health, noble birth, and beauty are all 
elements which cannot be disregarded in making 
an estimate of complete happiness. In the same 
way Aristotle deals with the claims of Pleasure. 
While fully conscious that it cannot be weighed 
in the scale against virtue, and that, if it becomes 
necessary to make a choice between suffering and 
the abandonment of virtue, every hardship must 
be borne on behalf of the latter, he refuses to re- 
gard pleasure as something indifferent or negligible. 
On the contrary, he maintains that it is the neces- 
sary concomitant of every activity (ib. x. 4), and 
that the purest and best pleasures are those which 
spring from the exercise of moral and intellectual 
virtues. The pursuit of pleasure is natural and 
not to be condemned (ib. x. 2, vii. 13). Neverthe- 
less, pleasure and external goods are valuable only 
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in relation to virtnons activities (ih. i. 8), -whether 
intellectual {SiavotjTiKal) or moral {rjOiKal). 

Moral lortue is a permanent condition of 
the soul (ib. ii. 4), as distinguished from an emotion 
(iriBos) or a faculty {Siuaftis). Virtue is not innate 
hut acquired by practice, not involuntary hut de- 
pendent on a definite exercise of the will. Again, 
a -rirtuoiis action implies a virtuous agent ; unless 
it proceeds from a right motive, and is such as 
a virtuous man would perform, no action can 
properly he described as virtuous (t6. ii. 3, v. 13). 
Virtue requires the presence of certain natural 
qualities, i.e. -we are bom with a capacity for moral 
activity {ib. -vi. 13). _ But these are not enough in 
themselves : othenvise children or animals might 
possess virtue. Virtue is impossible without in- 
sight ((ppbvTicns) ; but knowledge and virtue are not 
identicm, as Socrates thought. Socrates i^ored 
the irrational part of the soul, and the eft'ect of 
emotion upon conduct. Virtue implies the free 
exercise of the will in controlling or yielding to 
impulse, and is rooted in habit. The repeated 
performance of moral actions produces as its result 
a moral character. But how is the -ivill to be exer- 
cised ? Here Aristotle can only give the rule that 
the proper mean between the extremes of excess 
and defect must be preserved, and that it should 
be determined by reason according to the Judgment 
of the man of practical intelligence (see the defini- 
tion of Virtne in Eth. Nic. ii. 6). 

After propounding the definition of Virtue in 
general, Aristotle proceeds to describe the par- 
ticular -virtues in their character as means Ipng 
between two extremes, but -without unfolding any 
principle of classification. Most of the -virtues are 
discussed briefly, but Justice — in the narrower 
sense as the virtue which aims at equality — ^is ex- 
amined at length in book v. Book vi. is devoted 
to the treatment of Insight {<pp6y‘)]crts), the -virtue of 
practical reason, which is carefully distinguished 
from voOt, <ro<f>ta, and the rest. This is 

not the place to enter into the details of the 
analysis, but it should be observed that Aristotle 
regards ethics less as an abstract science than as 
an opportunity for recording the results of his 
o-wn oDservation in the sphere of contemporary 
morality. The general principles reached by this 
method of induction cannot be so exactly systema- 
tized as to fit the varying circumstances of every- 
day life. Just as a laivyer will refuse to refine 
upon a broad generalization, by saying that each 
case must be judged on its own facts, so the 
philosopher leav-es the reciprocal relations of in- 
sight and moral -virtue to he decided by the 
experienced judgment of the practical moralist. 

14. The Hellenistic age. — There can be no 
nestion that the period which closed with the 
eath of Aristotle was one of marked decay in 
public -virtue. After the disastrous issue of the 
Peloponnesian war, Athens was never again more 
than a shadow of her former self. She was still to 
produce eminent citizens, but her political spirit 
was broken. The venality of her politicians, and 
the failure of her citizens to make an adequate 
response to the calls of military and other public 
services, were continually on the increase. If we 
make allowance for the universal tendency to 
idealize the past, there was still sufficient reason 
for Isocrates to complain (vii. 48) of the increasing 
idleness and profligacy of the young men, of the 
want of respect towards their elders, and of the 
tendency to esteem -\\’it and cleverness more highly 
than the more solid civic virtues. Sparta, again, 
had failed conspicuously to realize tlie opportuni- 
ties afibrded by her success. Her rule was marked 
by so much cruelty', stupidity, and avarice that 
she qnicldy aroused a general opposition to her 
ascendancy, which never recovered from the shock 


given to her military power at Leuctra. If Thehes 
seemed for a season to have revived the ancient 
Hellenic fire, it proved to be only a temporary 
Hash, quickly extinguished by the death of the 
heroic leader whose efibrts had Kindled it. In fact, 
the conditions under which the city communities 
had flourished were rapidly passing away. The 
time had come for the establishment of a wider 
dominion, and in the person of Philip of Macedon 
the destined conqueror appeared. The task of his 
successor Alexander was not so much the establish- 
ment of a universal empire as the opening out of 
every part of the kno-rni world to the spread of 
Greek thought and Greek civilization. Thus, in 
the words of Plutarch {Mor. 329 A), was realized 
the dream of Zeno the Stoic, that all men should 
live as members of a single community, since Alex- 
ander, by mixing, as in a loving-cup, the lives and 
characters of all men, had required of them that 
they should consider the world as their native 
country. Hencefonvard the distinctive character- 
istics of the Greek communities were merged in a 
general cosmopolitanism ; and the mode of life 
customary at Athens was not widely different 
from that of Pergamum or Alexandria. The decay 
of ci-vil interests led to the withdrawal of serious 
and intelligent people to the seclusion of philo- 
sophy, and so fostered the gro-wth of the individual 
conscience, which is reflected in the teaching of 
the Stoics and Epicureans. 

So far as the morality of the indi-vidnal is con- 
cerned, it is difficult to make a comparison with 
the earlier era. But the pictures of ordinary life 
M’hich are presented to us in the plays of the New 
Comedy — as known to us until quite recently only 
through the Latin adaptations of Plautus and 
Terence— are not of an attractive character. The 
society depicted is narrow and mean, and there is 
hardly a trace of elevated feeling or generous 
ambition. The tricks of a cunning slave, and the 
outwitting of a straitlaced father or a rascally 
pander were the common stock-in-trade of every 
dramatist. * Idleness, frivolity, luxury, self-indul- 
gence, are the attributes of the society Avhich went 
to see its own reflection upon the stage ’ (Mahafly, 
Greek Life and Thought^ London, 1896, p. 137). 
The extent of the decay in public spirit which had 
set in since the great period of Athenian expansion 
may be gauged by contrasting — to take a tri-vial 
illustration — the caricature of Lamachus in the 
Achamians Aidth the military braggadocios of the 
New Comedy, or the speeches of Pericles in 
Thucydides with the servile compositions Avhich 
bestowed Divine honours on Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(Poetce Lyrici Grceci, ed. Bergk ^ Leipzig, 1882, iii. 
674). Even the chief ornament of Alexandrian 
literature, the development of the Theocritean 
idyll, has been referred, like the case of Eousseau 
in the 18th cent., to a reactionary movement seek- 
ing to find relief, in the freshness of Nature, from 
the depravity of contemporary society (see Ziegler, 
142). But the importance of this evidence must 
not be exaggerated by omitting certain items on 
the other side of the account Avhich deserve con- 
sideration. Thus, if the characteristic traits of 
the period shoAved less vigour, they had lost much 
of the earlier harshness. The increase of en- 
lightenment brought Arith it a more Avidely diffused 
humanity. The most important sign of progress 
AA'as the growing influence of philosophy upon daily 
life. The ancient system of education, Avnich AA’as 
sufficient for old-fashioned people at the end of the 
5th cent., had ceased, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, to satisfy the needs of their descendants. 
To attend philosophical lectures, Avhich was a 
fashionable craze for ‘up-to-date’ people in the 
time of the Sophists, had become tlie established 
practice. Philosophers, instead of being prosecuted 
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for impiety,* were considered worthy of the highest 
honours which the State could confer. Aristotle 
hadheen summoned to Macedonia to superintend the 
education of the young Alexander, and in the next 
generation we have the honorific decree in favour 
of Zeno the Stoic, the intimate friendship of Per- 
sffius with Antigonus Gonatas, and the political 
missions of Xenocrates to Antipater and of Crates 
to Demetrius. 

Philosophy was no longer regarded merely as 
an educational instrument, or even ns an avenue 
leading to knowledge. The schools of Plato and 
Aristotle became permanent institutions localized 
at the Academy and the Lyceum, and organized 
so as to encourage a spirit of corporate enthusiasm 
among their members. For the dcOTadation of 
politics, as has already been mentioned, had driven 
those who were sufficiently serious to he dissatis- 
fied with the frivolity of ordinary life, and were 
not preoccupied with commerce or military service 
abroad, to take refuge in the disputations of the 
schools. But, in spite of the fame of their founders 
and the influence which they were destined to exer- 
cise over mediaeval and modem thought, neither 
the Academy nor the Lyceum provided exactly 
what the generation required. The lofty idealism 
of Plato and the minute and accurate science of 
Aristotle were alike unsuited to the need which 
craved a sustaining principle of hope and comfort 
amidst the sinister influences of a corrupt society. 
In other words, philosophy was expected to supply 
what religion was then incapable of afiordinm 
Herein lay the opportunity which the new schools 
of Zeno and Epicurus were not slow to seize. Both 
Stoics and Epicureans made practical ethics the 
ultimate end to which their physical and logical 
speculations were directed j tney aspired to dis- 
cover truth in order to throw open the way to 
happiness. 

15. The Stoics. — Zeno, a native of Citium in 
Cyprus, who had studied under Xenocrates and 
Polemo the Academics and Crates the Cynic, 
established a separate school at Athens in the 
closing years of the 4th century. Under his 
successors, Cleanthes {q,v.) and Clirysippus {q.v.), 
the distinctive doctrines of the Stoics, so called 
from the Stoa Fcecilc, ivliere Zeno had lectured, 
were developed and defined ; and during the 
following centuries, through which it continued to 
flourish, the leaders of the school, without abandon- 
ing their main positions, succeeded better than any 
of their rivals in accommodating their teaching to 
the needs and aspirations of the time. Although 
Zeno and his immediate successors devoted an 
immense amount of labour to the study of logic 
and physics, the supreme importauce of ethics 
was recognized at an early date {Stoic. Vet. 
Fragm., ed. von Amim, iii. [Leipzig, 1905] 68), 
and, as time w'ent on, it tended more and more to 
be the sole subject of general interest. The ulti- 
mate end of moral action was, according to the 
Stoics, a life in agreement with Nature, ivhereby 
they understood a conformity -with the worldngs 
of Reason as immanent both in the individual and 


as by Socrates, as equivalent to advantage {ib. 76), 
and it was obvious that virtue alone comd furnish 
true profit, and that vice alone could harm (ih. 75, 
76). It follows that everything except virtue and 
vice — health, riches, fame, beauty, even life itself 
— is absolutely indiflerent. So far Zeno was in 
accord with the Cynics ; but he refused to draw 
the same inference from the premisses. Things 
indifferent are capable of being used either well or 
ill, and are not all indifferent to the same extent. 
In other words, things indiflerent may have a 
certain value, positive or negative (dfla, dirofla), 
as contributing towards a life in accordance with 
Nature or ns hindering its development {ib. 126). 
But there are certain things which have so much 
value that, in the absence of over-riding circum- 
stances, they will always be chosen in preference 
to their contraries. Such things are natural 
ability, life, riches, fame, and so forth, and they 
are consequently described as being preferred 
{irporiy/jitva.), whereas their opposites are to be 
rejected {avoirporTypiva [t6. 31]). Such advantages, 
how’ever, will w’eigh as nothing in the scale against 
virtue; and, if it becomes necessary to make a 
choice, we must face death sooner than be guilty 
of vice (ib. 168). All moral action arises from 
impulse (dpgi)), that is to say, the movement of the 
soul directed towards the acquisition of some 
external object. In man, impulse is controlled by 
reason ; but, where reason does not exist or is not 
fully developed, as in the case of children and 
animals, the natural impulses are primarily 
directed towards self-preservation, and not, as the 
Epicureans believed, towards pleasure {ib, 178). 
The objects thus sought after (tA TTpOra xotA 
if>6(rit>) serve as an introduction to the subsequent 
action of wdsdom, w’hich is exercised in the separa- 
tion of the natural from the unnatural and the 
rational selection of the former {ib. 186, 190). 

The impulses given by Nature are directed to 
the right objects, but the reason may be distracted 
by the seductions of pleasure or the urgency of 
associates {ib. 228). Nevertheless, virtue can be 
taught, as experience proves {ib. 223). The 
Socratic view’ that Virtue is Knowledge is still 
maintained ; but the Stoics, who held that nothing 
but body exists, W’ere obliged to argue that the 
virtues also were corporeal, being, in fact, a 
particular disposition of the soul itself {ib. 305). 
Virtue is thus both one and many — one in so far 
as it is inseparable from the soul, and many in 
relation to the sphere of its activities. Thus 
Insight is the knowledge of what to do and what 
not to do. Temperance the Imow’ledge of what to 
choose and w’hat to avoid. Justice is that know- 
ledge which gives every man his due, and Courage 
that which can distinguish the proper objects of 
fear {ib. 262). The virtues are reciprocally con- 
nected with each other, and he who has one 
necessarily possesses all; nor can he act in the 
exercise of a single virtue w’ithout at the same 
time employing the others {ib. 299). Virtue, being 
based upon secure convictions, w'as so completely 
identified with a man’s moral nature that some of 


in the universe {ib. 4). Reason, which is the Uni- 
versal Law, is identified with Zeus, and happiness 
is attained when tlie individual reason is made to 
submit itself to the will of the Supreme Governor 
of the universe. Life in accordance mth Nature 
is identical with a perfect life, and the perfection 
of anything is the same as its virtue {ib. 16). Thus 
virtue is the only thing which should be chosen 
for its own sake {ib. 39), and is by itself sufficient 
for happiness {ib. 54). The Good was interpreted, 

1 The last echoes of the older thunder were the decree for the 
expulsion of philosophers from Athens in 316, which was re- 
pealed within a year; and the unsuccessful prosecution of 
Theophrastus by Apionides. 


the Stoics considered it absolutely indefectible 
{ib. 237). The ordinary man (^aOXos), however, 
fails to exercise his reason properly. He is the 
slave of emotion (irdSos), which may be described 
either as an excess of impulse, or as an outburst 
breaking away from the control of reason {ib. 379), 
or again as perverted judgment {ib. 456). The 
Stoics spent much labour in distinguishing the 
varieties of emotion, grouping them round the 
four chief classes, two of which. Pleasure and Grief, 
are concerned with the present, and the others, 
Desire and Fear, with the future {ib. 391). _ It will 
be seen that emotion is a disordered condition of 
the reason itself ; we have no longer, as in Plato 
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and Aristotle, to think of two rival powers striving 
for the mastery, but rather of a revolt against 
the rightful authority. It folloAvs that emotion 
must be absolutely suppressed, since everything 
that is contrary to right reason is sinful (io, 445, 
448). . . , . 

The Stoics drew up a classification of actions 
so as to correspond rvith the distinction between 
Virtue as the Absolute Good and things indif- 
ferent but yet valuable. Actions proceeding from 
virtue are Right Actions (KaropOdfiara), rucious 
actions are Sins (d/tapr^/iaTct). These classes com- 
prise every act of the wise man on the one hand, 
and of the fool on the other. Hence the para- 
dox that all sins are equal; for no difierence 
in degree is conceivable {ib. 527, 528). But, if 
we look not at the agent, but at the act in rela- 
tion to its object, Ave must distinguish betAA’een 
AA’hat is fitting [KaBrji,ov) and its opposite. A 
perfectly fitting action (riKetov KaStjKov), sucli as 
to act justly, may be identified Avith Right Action. 
Otherwise, fitting actions are such as may be 
justified on grounds of probability (fi irpaxBiv 
tS\oyoy airoXoyurpidv), as to honour one’s 

parents or to take care of one’s health {ib. 134 f.). 
The actual embodiment of the Stoic conception of 
Virtue is to be seen in their picture of the Wise 
IMan. In the exercise of his knoAvledge the Avise 
man never makes a mistake, never opines, never 
changes his mind. He is an expert on every 
subject, being endowed Avith every excellence. 
His body may he in pain, but he never suflers : 
though he Avere as unfortunate as Priam, he Avould 
still be happy. None but tlie Avise can lay claim 
to riches, beauty, or freedom; for no one has 
possessions so valuable, no one is so deserAung of 
love, no one is so unfettered by prejudice. The 
Avise man is the only true prophet, priest, and king. 
True friendsliip can exist only betAveen the Avise, 
for they alone can benefit each other : ‘ If a single 
Avise man anywhere extends his finger Avith a Avise 
purpose, au the Avise men in the Avorld are 
benefited ’ (ib. 627). The Avise man bears no trace 
of softness ; he is unmoved by passion ; he neA'er 
pardons, never pities, and is never su^rised. _ It 
IS not to be Avondered at that this doctrine 
involved the Stoics in controversial difficulties, 
or that Chrysippus A\-as forced to admit that the 
Avise man Avas a rarer portent than the phoenix (see 
E. V. Arnold, Moman Stoicism, Cambridge, 1911, 
p. 298, and cf. art. Stoicism). 

i6. Epicurus. — The scliool of Epicurus (see art. 
Epicubeans), first established at Mytilene and 
subsequently removed to Lampsacus, Avas trans- 
ferred to Athens in 306. The system AA’as in all 
essentials the Avork of the founder, and Avas 
faithfully guarded by his successors, remaining 
practically unchanged so long as the school con- 
tinued to exist. Epicurus asserted emphatically | 
that the object of all philosophical inquiry is the I 
attainment of happiness by the individual, and that 
neither knoAvledge nor virtue has any worth in 
itself. Thus, his e.xposition of the true nature of 
the gods, as absolutely indifferent to human aflairs, 
Avas intended to remove superstitious fears, Avhich 
are among the most serious obstacles to human 
happiness. Similarly, by his inquiry into the 
essence of the soul, and his demonstration that it 
could not be immortal, he hoped to destroy entirely 
the fear of death. He laid the ground-Avork of his 
ethics_ by a psychological examination of the 
varieties of Pleasure and Pain. The highest 
grade of pleasure is attained when every painful 
need is removed, and every natural craving stilled. 
The condition thus attained is one of complete 
rest {Karaa-rcpaTiKT] ‘hSoyi]), and must be contrasted 
A\-ith the pleasure Avliich consists in the satisfaction 
of a want iv Kiyii<rei). The latter is neces- 


sarily mingled with discomfort, unless it is merely 
connected Avith a variation {irotKiXuis) of the 
highest good. Wants Avere accordingly classified 
as (I) natural and necessary, (2) natural and not 
necessary, (3) neither natural nor necessary. The 
second class is not subject to the influence of 
passion, except vvhen men are misled by a false 
opinion that the highest good is capable of 
increase. The third class are products of the 
imagination, and must be totally rejected (frs. 
450-453 [Usener]). 

Epicurus differed from the Cyrenaics in three 
respects : (1) he declared freedom from pain, 
which the Cyrenaics did not count as a pleasure 
at all, to be the greatest of all pleasures ; (2) he 
declared that all pleasures of the mind are ffiti- 
mately referable to and derived from bodily 
pleasures, whereas the Cyrenaics held that the 
pleasure of intercourse AA'ith friends or the 
gratification arising from honour is independent 
of sensation ; (3) pleasures of the mind refer to the 
past and future as well as to the present, and, as 
being more durable, are greater than immediate 
bodily pleasures. In other respects his ethical 
principles are those of undiluted hedonism. 
Experience shoAVs that pleasure and pain are the 
only motives Avhich control our actions. The 
attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
are the natural criteria by which the value of our 
impulses and activities is measured. Reason is a 
later accretion, which does not alter the ultimate 
aim, but points out the means of attaining it. 
Reason teaches ns to look not to immediate enjoy- 
ment, but to the remoter consequences of our 
actions. Every pleasure is a good in itself, as 
being suitable to our nature (olKeToy), but it is not 
every pleasure which is an object of pursuit 
{alper6y). Conversely, certain pains are compara- 
tively so unimportant that Ave must accept them, 
if on the balance of the account they appear to 
bring with them a larger amount of pleasure. 

The value of the Aurtnes is to be found in the 
fact that Avithout them we cannot reach the highest 
good— absence of all pain and of every fear of 
future disturbance. Insight {(ppivria-is) is the root 
of all the other virtues : it sets us free from false 
opinion, and puts before us the true goal of 
our endeavour. Self-control {tyKpiTeta) imparts 
the necessary resolution to adhere to the decisions 
of the judgment, so that we may receive as much 
pleasure and as little pain as are possible for us ; 
and courage prevents our peace of mind from being 
destroyed by fear of death, superstition, or pain. 
Lastly, the violation of justice is incompatible 
with an agreeable life. For the unjust man, even 
though his misdeeds are concealed, is continually 
anxious lest tliey should be discovered. On the 
other hand, upright conduct contributes to our 
enjoyment, by earning the good-Avill and affection 
of our fellow-men. On the value of friendship the 
Epicureans laid great stress : it was grounded 
ultimately upon mutual adi'antage, but the happi- 
ness of the mdmdual AA’as conceived to reach its 
highest pitch in the unselfish feUoAvship of the 
AAuse and virtuous (fr. 544). In other respects, 
Epicurus assigned very little value to the condi- 
tions of civil society. Laws Avould not be needed 
in a community oi the Avise ; as things are, they 
exist to protect the Avise from injustice (fr. 630). 
He recommended abstention from politics on the 
ground that public life interferes AAuth happiness 
(Xiec /3t(i<ras [fr. 551]). Similarly, he discounten 
anced marriage as likely to lead to much trouble 
(fr. 525). Tlie result of Epicurean hedonism is not 
far removed from the Stoic ideal: the happiness 
of the Epicurean wise man is no less founded on 
the secure possession of insight, and is so entirely 
independent of external circumstances that it 
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endures -while its possessor is suffering physical 
torture (fr. 601). 

17 . The Graeco-Roman age. — In the sketch 
that has already been given of Stoic ethics, little or 
nothing has been said of the adaptation of Stoic 
princij^es to the needs of daily life. But the 
influence and vitality of the school were shown by 
nothing more clearly than by their success in pro- 
curing the adhesion to their system of so large an 
element of Roman society (for the details, see E. V. 
Arnold, op. cit. 99 ff., who shows the importance of 
the modifications made by Pansetius). Stoicism, as 
it was opened out to the practical Romans, became 
less a subject of study for the curious than a 
religious creed to which every serious man might 
look for support. Its success in this direction was 
undoubtedly promoted by the attitude which had 
been adopted towards the popular religion. By an 
elaborate series of allegorical explanations the 
Stoics sought to accommodate their pantheistic 
belief in the universal immanence of the Divine 
Reason to the existence of the separate personalities 
represented in popular theology. Hephaestus wsis 
fire, Rhea earth, Zeus aether, and so forth. Thus, 
a breach with tradition ivas avoided, and an 
advantage gained which neither the agnosticism 
of the New Academy nor the outspoken hostility 
of Epicurus to the orthodox religion was able to 
secure. The history of the Stoa after Panaetius 
shows a continually diminishing interest in philo- 
sophy and an increasing strength in moral exhorta- 
tion. Seneca (q.v.), for instance, laid much stress 
on the healing powers of philosophy for all who 
were mentally sick. He prescribed rules for those 
who were in various stages of progress (irpoxo^i}) 
towards wisdom ; for the removalof vicious habits ; 
for the training of the impulses ; for the mastery of 
the passions ; and for the strengthening of the will. 
The restraint of civil liberty under the Empire im- 
parted a gloomy tone to the discourse of the 
philosophic preacher. The doctrine of ‘a reason- 
able departure’ (eifXoyos i^ayurffi ) — by which the 
earlier Stoics had countenanced suicide as an escape 
from intolerable evils, thereby emphasizing the 
moral indifl'erence of life and death — ^^vas repeated 
W Seneca -with morbid insistence. Musonius and 
Epictetus admit into their writings even less 
philosophical discussion than Seneca. Epictetus 
(q.v.) in particular was the preacher of a pure and 
gentle morality which often approximates to 
Christian doctrine. His famous maxim, ‘ Suffer 
and abstain’ (fr. 179), testifies to his belief in a 
benevolent Providence ; and he never fails to 
recommend the duty of submission to outward 
events which are not within our power. The same 
spirit of pious resignation appears in Marcus 
Aurelius (q.v.), the last of the Stoics : the proud 
independence of the sage had given way before 
the human sense of helplessness ; the soul was 
hampered by the prison-liouse of the body, and 
found life to be ‘a sojourn in a strange land.’ 
Thus in its last moments Stoicism came near to 
Platonism. 

Of the four post-Aristotelian schools, neither the 
Epicurean nor the Peripatetic made any progress, of 
sufficient importance to be recorded here, beyond 
the views of their founders. But the Academy had 
a more chequered history, to which we must briefly 
refer. The New Academy under Arcesilas and 
Carneades was peclnded by its determined scepti- 
cism from admitting the possibility of scientific 
ethics ; but on the basb of probability they gave a 
general adherence to Platonic teaching. Later, 
Antiochusof Ascalon, Cicero’s teacher, endeavoured 
to effect a fusion of the doctrines of Plato with 
those of Stoicism, but his influence soon exhausted 
itself. In the Ist cent. B.d. there w'as a notable 
emergence of mystical asceticism, associated -with 


a revival of Py thagoreanism. Its general tendency 
was to recommend purity of soul, to be attained by 
a special restriction of the bodily appetites, as the 
only proper channel whereby the devotee could 
acquire a knowledge of the Divine mysteries (see 
Mahaffy, Greek World under Boman Sway, 'LonA.on, 
1890, p. 179fl’.). This movement reacted upon 
Platonism, and the traces of its working may be 
found in the moral treatises of Plutarch [q.v.). 
According to him, the structure of morality is 
built upon a religious foundation. Virtue is 
identifieu with an assimilation to the Divine, and 
the Highest Good is the knowledge of God [Aristid. 
6 ). Thus his attitude towards religion was con- 
servative ; he defended divination, maintained the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and believed in the 
power of demons and spirits to control human 
action by their interference. To avoid the defile- 
ments of sense, and to cultivate the reason as the 
indwelling source of Divine inspiration, were the 
supreme duties of man (see de gen. Soar. 20, p. 
588Eff‘.). But the culmination of this mystical 
tendency was realized in Neo-Platonism (q.v.) ; and 
Plotinus, who was its chief representative, has been 
justly regarded as the last of the meat thinkers of 
antiquity. In conformity wdth Plato, who had 
denounced the untrustworthiness of sense-impres- 
sion, Plotinus identified matter with evil, and 
made purification from the contaminations of sense, 
-withdrawal from the world, and liberation of the 
soul from its enslavement to the body, the funda- 
mental requirements of his ethical teaching. The 
ordinary civil virtues are of no value, since they 
tend to bind the soul to the world of matter. The 
soul must approach God by re-absorption into the 
Intelligence (rovs) from which it sprang. This 
process must be encouraged by contemplation ; 
and the love of the Beautiful (the Platonic fyus) 
helps to direct us from the impressions of sense to 
the ideal world. Constant association with the 
ideas may lead ultimately to the condition of 
supreme bliss, when the soul in a moment of ecstasy 
finds itself by contact with the Divine Unity identi- 
fied with God Himself. 
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incidentally, but the chief sources of information are the 
Histories of Greek Philosophy, and more particularly E. Zeller, 
Phil. d. Griechen in ihrer gesohichtl. Entwichlung 8, Leipzig, 
1892 (the greater part has been translated into English by 
various writers from the 3rd Germ, ed.) ; Th. Gomperz, 
Griech. Penker^, Leipzig, 1908-8 (three vols. of an Eng. tr. have 
wpeared, London, 100511.); W. Windelband, Geseh. der alien 
Philosophic 3, Munich, 1894. Special treatises on the History of 
Greek Ethics are the following: L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alien Griechen, Berlin, 1882 ; J. Denis, Disl. des Ihiories el dea 
idics morales dans I’anliquiU^, Faria, 1810 ; Ch. E. Luthardt, 
Die anlike Elhik in ihrer geschichll. Enlioicklung, Leipzig, 
1887: Karl Kbstlin, Geseh. der Elhik, i. 1, ‘Die Ethik des 
clasBischen Altcrthums,’ Tubingen, 1887 ; Th. Ziegler, Elhik 
der Griechen und Rimer Bonn, 1880 ; cf. also L. R. Farnell, 
Greece and Dahglom, Edinburgh, 1912. 

A. C. Peabson- 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Hindu).— Hindu 
ethics is deeply tinged wth the belief in trans- 
migration or rebirth according to the doctrine of 
Icarma (‘ action ’) under which every act, -whether 
good or bad, finds its reward, not only in heaven 
or hell, but in innumerable other bodies, from a 
god to an insect or plant, or even a stone. The 
same gradation of rebirths which pen-ades the 
entire creation prevails in the more limited circle 
of human life, from the high-bom BrShman to the 
low grovelling Chandala, all of which stations 
depend on the various shades of merit and demerit 
acquired in a previous existence. The hTOins of 
the Vedas, it is true, contain no distinct allusion to 
metempsychosis ; they abound in glowing descrip- 
tions of the deified powers of Nature rather than 
in moral sentiments, though reference is made to 
the delights of paradise and to the tortures of hell. 
The Upani§ads, on the other hand, mention, for 
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instance, the rebirth of virtuous men as Brahmans 
or other persons of high caste, of mcked men _as 
dogs, hogs, or Chandalas, and of those who eat rice 
as rice (see Chhandogya Upanisad, v. 10). The idea 
of karma, or action, and karmavipahali, or ripening 
of acts in future births, pervades the six systems 
of philosophy, and the earliest lawbooks of the 
Dharmasutra class. It is the highest goal _ of 
Indian philosophy to get rid of the fetters of action 
and consequent rebirth by overcoming the inclina 


tion to be active. The question of u-ill, whether yTrecord of Buddhist teaching. Eeverence to parents. 


bound or free, does not concern these plulospphera ; 
they rather aim at the entire extinction of individ- 
ual volition by absorption into the supreme Being. 
The Dharmasutras state the specia,! duties of men, 
as determined by their rebirth in a particular 
caste, notably the Brahman caste; and they dis- 
cuss the obligations of Brahman ascetics^ who, by 
keeping the five vows of abstention from injury to 
living beings, of truthfulness, of abstention from 
theft, of continence, and of liberality, by the 
practice of various austerities, and by concentra- 
tion of mind, wish to obtain full deliverance from 
the bonds of karma and to reach final emancipa- 
tion. 

The narrowmindedness of Brahman moralists 
was objected to by Bud^a and his followers. 
Thus Buddha is said to have been consulted by 
two Brahmans as to whether a man becomes a 
Brahman by birth or by his acts. His reply was 
that the station of a Brahman is nob due to birth, 
but to abhorrence of the world and its pleasures. 
The Buddhistic Dhammapada, & beautiful collec- 
tion of proverbs and moral sentiments, contains an 
eloquent exposition of the virtues, such as self- 
restraint, patience, contentment, mildness, sym- 
pathy, which entitle a man to be rightly called a 
Brahman. In other respects, there is no essential 
difference between Brahmanieal and Buddhistic 
ethics. Karma in Buddhism is the cause of the 
aggregation of the five skandhas, which include all 
mentm and physical phenomena, and therefore of 
birth and rebiriii, of the universal passage through 
a succession of existences (samsdra). The middle 
course, which destroys the working of karma and 
leads to the cessation of suffering and to Wisdom 
and Nirvana, is the Eightfold Path, consisting of 
right views, right thoughts, right speech, ngbt 
actions, right living, right exertion, right recollec- 
tion, and right meditation. The five command- 
ments (panchaMla) of Buddhism — Kill not, Steal 
not. Commit not Adultery, Lie not. Drink not 
Strong Drink — closely resemble the above men- 
tioned five special duties enjoined on Brahmanieal 
ascetics. Buddha made these rules obligatory on 
all his followers, and added five more severe com- 
inandments for his monks — not to eat at for- 
bidden hours ; not to attend worldly amusements, 
such as dancing or singing; not to use wreaths, 
unguents, or ornaments ; not to use high mats or 
thrones ; not to acquire or receive gold or silver. 
The five_ first rules of this Decalogue (•^ailla), 
though binding on all men alike, were made more 
stringent in the case of Buddhist monks and nuns. 
Thus chastity means in the case of monks and 
nur.s absolute abstinence from sexual intercourse ; 
in the case of laymen it means refraining from 
adaltoiy. There are also secondary precepts ex- 
tending beyond the rules of the dasaiila for those 
who have renounced the world. This superior 
morality corresponds in many particulars to the 
rule of life prescribed for a Brahmanieal yati 
(‘ascetic’). That which especially characterizes 
Buddhism is the sympathy displayed towards all 
living beings, earned to the extreme of avoiding 
mjniy to the smallest insects, and showing kind- 
ness to the most noxious animals. It is recorded 
of the Buddha himself, in those charming tales of 
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his anterior births, the JStakas, that in former 
births he often gave himself up as a victim to 
satisfy the appetites of hawks and beasts of prey ; 
and on one occasion, meeting with a famished 
tigress, sacrificed his own body to_ supply the 
tigress and her cubs with food. This regard for 
animal life comes out very clearly in the rock and 
pillar edicts of the Buddhist king Atoka (c. 
250 B.C.), which contain ample discourses on Bud- 
dhist morality, furnishing an early and authentic 


elders, and preceptors, true charity and true cere- 
monial, toleration for the beliefs and practices of 
others, kind treatment of slaves and servants, 
liberality to ascetics and Brahmans, truthfulness, 
purity, gentleness, and saintliness are other virtues 
extolled in the edicts of king Aioka. 

Jainism, which, unlike Buddhism, continues to 
flourish in India at the present day, goes even 
beyond Buddhism in the regard paid to animal 
life. The oath not to hurt animals is exacted 
from the Jaina ascetic on his entrance into 
the Order ; it demands watchfulness over all func- 
tions of the body by which anything living might 
be hurt, and for this purpose the Jaina ascetic 
must carry rvith him a straining cloth for his 
drinking water, a broom, and a veil before his 
mouth, in order to avoid killing insects. In his 
four other oaths the Jaina monk promises, like 
the Brahman and the Buddhist, and almost in 
the same words, not to speak untruth, to appro- 
priate nothing to himself without permission, to 
preserve chastity, and to practise self-sacrifice. 
Asceticism, both inward and outward, is made 
specially prominent in this religion ; it embraces 
repentance of sin, confession of the same to the 
teacher (as in Buddhism), penance done for it, the 
study and teaching of the holy faith, pious medi- 
tations, the renunciation of all worldly possessions, 
temperance, begging, different kinds or self-morti- 
fication, especially by fasts which may be con- 
tinued to starvation, voluntary death by with- 
drawal of food being regarded as a sure entrance 
to Nirvana. The rules of ‘ the right vraj ’ for the 
Jaina laity are less severe, the oath of chastity, 
e.g., being replaced by that of conjugal fidelity, 
just as the rules for Brahman and Buddhist laymen 
are less strict than those destined for the clergy. 
In practical life Jainism may be said to make of 
its laity earnest men who excel in an exceptional 
willingness to sacrifice anything for their rmigion. 
The clergy in the education of worldly communi- 
ties are united again to humanity and its inter- 
ests, and conversions of people of low caste to the 
Jaina creed are not uncommon even at the pre- 
sent day. 

Later Brahmanism, as represented in the Code 
of Mann, the ‘Great Epic^ (MahdbJidra(a), and 
many other productions of what is called classical 
Sanskrit literature, reiterates the old iniquitous 
law of caste, and tries to enforce the claims of the 
priestly class to spiritual and social superiority. 
‘ The Hindu code as a whole is savage and an- 
tique (Hopkins). Thus in criminal law the jv3 
talionis is carried to an extreme degree (see Crimes 
AND Punishments [Hindu]). Witnesses in a court 
of justice are exhorted to speak truth, with many 
fine sentiments extolling veracity and denouncing 
falsehood ; yet perjury is permitted where an 
accused of respectable caste may be saved from 
death by it (see Law and Lawbooks [Hindu]). 
Long lists of offences of various degrees are given, 
wliich do not differ essentially from the moral code 
and the notions of right and wrong current among 
other nations of antiquity, except perhaps in the 
peculiar sanctity attributed to Brahmans and all 
their belongings, and to the cow, the sacred animal 
1 of the Hindus. But every sin may be atoned for 
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by performing a penance (see Expiation and 
Atonement [Hindu]); and these penances -were 
an important source of profit to the Brahmans. 
Thougn each class has its special duties assigned 
to it, there are also general obligations common to 
all castes, such as forbearance, veracity, self- 
restraint, purity, liberality, self-control, regard 
for animal life, obedience towards elders, visiting 
places of pilgrimage, sympathy, straightforward- 
ness, contentment, etc. {Visnusiltra, ii. 16 f.). The 
doctrine of ahimsa (non-injury to living beings) 
is, however, not so much insisted on as in tlie 
Buddhist and Jaina creeds ; for a sacrifice, cattle 
may be slain, and the meat of such cattle may be 
eaten, although the doctrine of karma and of the 
soul’s passage through all kinds of animal bodies, 
according to its deeds in a previous life, is fully 
recognized in the Code of Manu. The merit of 
asceticism, combined ivith religious meditation, is 
highly extolled ; and the entrance into the order 
of religious mendicants is supposed to form a 
regular stage in the life of a Brahman, preceded 
by the stage of a hermit in the woods {vana- 
^rastha). The sacerdotal element is very strong 
in the Mahabharata also, which is, like the codes, 
a vast thesaurus of Hindu ethics. Thus there is an 
eightfold path of religious duty, as in Buddhism, 
but here it consists in sacrifice, study, liberality, 
penance, truth, mercy, self-control, and lack of 
greed. The epics contain many touching pictures 
of domestic and social happiness : children are 
dutiful to their parents ancf submissive to their 
superiors; parents are fondly attached to their 
children, and ready to sacrifice themselves for their 
welfare ; wives are loyal and devoted to their hus- 
bands ; husbands are afi'eotionately disposed to- 
wards their Avives ; love and harmony reign through 
the family circle (M. Williams). The didactic 
and sententious note prevails in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature (Macdonell). It is particularly 
strong in the old collections of fairy tales and fables, 
which agree in putting instructive speeches and 
moral sentiments into the mouths of jackals, cats, 
elephants, parrots, monkeys, and other animals ; 
and it also pervades Sanslait lyrics and dramatic 
works, among which the PrahodhachandrodUiya 
furnishes an instance of an allegorical and philo- 
sophical play which may be fitly compared to some 
of our Old Moralities. The keynote in Sanskrit 
moral poetry is the conception of fate, but fate is 
declared to be nothing else than the result of 
action done in a former birth, so that every man 
can by right conduct shape his future fate him- 
self. 


Passing to modem developments, we find a 
general tendency on the part of religious founders 
such as Basava, the founder of the Lingayats, in 
the 12th cent., Kabir, the founder of the Kabir- 


panthis, in the 15th, Nanak, Dadu, and Chaitanya, 
in the 16th, and many others, to proclaim the 
social equality of all those who enrolled themselves 
in their Order. In practice, however, this levelling 
do^vn of caste distinctions met ivith only partiiu 
and temporary success. As a way of salvation, 
the ‘ way of love and faith ’ (bliaktimarga) has been 
gaining ground, though the ‘ way of works ’ 
{Icarmamarga), i.e. the practice of religious rites, 
austerities, penances, and sacrifices, is held to be 
equal, and the ‘way of tme knowledge’ (jnana- 
marga) is held to be superior to it. Thejpiwfimarya, 
or ‘ way of enjoyment,’ is sometimes reco^ized as 
a fourtn way. The Reports on the Census of 1901 
contain some interesting attempts at establishing 
the actual standard of morality m India. 


‘ The code of morality of the ordinary Hindu is much the same 
as that of most civilized nations, though it is nowhere reduced 
to a code. He knows that it is wrong to commit murder, 
adultery, theft and perjury, or to covet, and he honours his 
parents, in the case of the father, at any rate, to a degree ex- 


ceeding the customs of most nations, which have no ceremony 
resembling that of Srdddh [funeral oblation]. The influence of 
caste is, however, of the greatest importance here, and some 
inquirers have expressed their opinion that the principal sanc- 
tion attaching to a breach of morality is the fear of caste penal- 
ties rather than the dread of divine punishment, and there are 
many facts which go to support this view. ... An extreme 
example of the effect of caste principles may be seen in some of 
the lowest castes, where adultery is only condemned . . . when 
committed with a person of different caste. In the case of per- 
jury, the offence may be committed, without public reprobation, 
on behalf of a caste-fellow, or even an inhabitant of the same 
village. ... I believe that the doctrine of Karma is one of the 
firmest beliefs of all classes of Hindus, and that the fear that a 
man shall reap as he has sown is an appreciable element in 
the average morality. ... A man and his wife bathe in the 
Ganges with their clothes tied together, to ensure their being 
married to one another in a future existence.’ As for Heaven 
and Hell, they are not merely ‘transitory stages of existence in 
the chain of transmigration,’ but ‘the soul’ when sufficiently 
purified ‘ goes to dwell in Heaven for ever. . . . There is no idea 
of absorption in the deity whose place is far above’ (flensus of 
India, 1001, Report, p. 363 f.). 

The belief in metempsychosis does not prevail 
all over India ; thus the ordinary Hindu peasant in 
the Central^ Provinces ‘has practically no belief in 
the transmigration of souls, but has a vague idea 
that there is a future life, in which those who are 
good in this world will be happy in a heaven {sarg), 
while those who are bad will be wretched in a hell 
(narak)' (Central Provinces Report, p. 78). The 
general effect of these two difierent beliefs on the 
state of morality remains the same, the idea of 
retribution in a future state being common to 
both of them. The influence of Christian morality 
on the religious life of India becomes visible in the 
teaching and practical working of _ the various 
theisticM sects called Samajes (see Arya Samaj 
and Brahma Samaj). Thus the Arya Samaj in- 
sists on education both of males and females, and 
aims at doing good to the world by improving the 
physical, intellectual, spiritual, moral, and social 
condition of mankind. 

Literature.— A Barth, The Religions of India^, London, 
1890 ; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896 ; V. A. 
Smith, Early History of IndiaK Oxford, lOOS ; M. Williams, 
Indian Wisdom s, London, 1876 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
of Tibet, London, 1895 ; H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896; G. BUhler, The Indian Sect of theJainas, 
tr. by Burgess, London, 1903 ; A. A. Macdonell, History of 
Sanskrit literature, London, 1900 ; O. Bbbtlingk, Indische 
Spruche, 3 vols., Petersburg, 1870-73 ; Reports on the Census of 
India, 190L J. JoLLY. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Japanese).—!. 
Ancient Japanese. — The Japanese nation through 
its long history has cherished several peculiar forms 
of morality, which, of course, must be admitted 
to have undergone modifications to some extent, 
although their essential character has remained 
unaltered. The characteristic ethical features of 
the ancient J apanese are to be found in the morality 
of Japan at the present day. One of them is 
certainly nationalism. It is recognizable in the old 
mythology, which, unlike that of any other land, 
centres in the Imperial family and the State. In 
the course of the creation, the Divine pair, Izanagi 
and Izanami (see Cosmogony and Cossiology 
[Japanese]), first produced the country (i.e. the 
earth) and, after a long interval, the Sun-goddess, 
the Moon-god, and one other son. The first of the 
three was made ruler of the heaven-world; she 
afterwards sent her grandson to Japan, gave him 
a mirror, a sword, and a bead, to be handed 
down to their posterity as the royal insignia, and 
said : 

‘ This country hsm to be ruled by my descendants ; thou 
oughtest to go and reign over it. The sacred dynasty will bejw 
prosperous that it will last eternally, even as heaven and earth 
do.’ I 

The Sun-goddess is sister to the country, and is 
regarded as the first ancestor of the Imperial 
family and of the people in general, which are to be, 
as her prediction indicates, eternally the ruler and 
the ruled. A throne occupied by a single dynasty 
1 Sihongi, faso. 2. 
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is tho possession of no nation in the world except 
the Japanese. A great respect has always been 
paid by the people to such a sacred throne. At 
one time they regarded the Mikados as living gods, 
and, even when they were deprived of ruling power, | 
the people never ceased to pay the respect due to 
them. This does not mean that they stood in a 
sla^’ish relation to tho Imperial family, which, on 
tiie contrary, is related to the people as the main 
honse to branch houses. The Mikados are not 
their conquerors, as ■with the majority of other 
nations. The people are often addressed by the 
Jlikados ns ‘ Our children,' which accounts for the 
special relation between the two. Submission to 
the Mikados, therefore, is not merely loyalty but 
lllial piety.' In contrast with China, filial piety 
in Japan comes next to loyalty, though in most 
cases the two are mentioned side by side. In the 
Japanese family, parents are absolutely obeyed by 
their children, and superiors by inferiors, as the 
Mikados are obeyed by their subjects. Filial piety 
is not so highly valued as loyalty, which is absolute, 
and very often bids people sacrifice other virtues 
for its sake. Dutifulness to parents and obedience 
to superiors were the chief morals in the Japanese 
liome in ancient days, as they arc stUl. Honesty 
and righteousness were among the principal virtues 
in old Japan. Classical scholars are of opinion 
that the ancient Japanese were honest and upright 
of themselves -without any teaching, and could bo 
governed quite easily, and that neither -were detailed 
laws needed to rule them, nor minute moral doc- 
trines to regulate their daily life, because they were 
simple, honest, and good, and committed neither 
illegal nor immoral acts.“ They were practical 
and optimistic to an extreme, thinking neither of 
tho future nor of the past, but only of tfie present.® 
Death was hateful, but not fearful, to them. They 
scorn never to have thought of whither they would 
go after death— a state of things which was much 
modified after Buddhism was introduced. In 
ancient chronicles, we meet with the words ntgt- 
tama (a gentle spirit) and aratama (a rough spirit) ; 
the former denotes tho viitues of gentleness and 
generosity, tho latter those of bravery and chivalry. 
The old Japanese were gentle and magnanimous 
on the one hand, and so were kind and indulgent 
to others, and lived in harmony with the world ; 
but, on the other hand, they had strong wills and 
bravo hearts, which, Avhen duty called them, very 
often made them face dangers, and, if necessary, 
sacrifice their lives for the sake of the father- 
land.^ 

2. Shintoism — Tho word shinto is not Japanese, 
but Chinese; it means ‘the Way of the Gods’ 
(/fianu’-jio-Miic/ii). Some say it is a religion, some 
a moral system, and others a political way. It 
may bo anj’ or all of these three, for in ancient 
days no distinction -u’as made between them. It 
presents no_ peculiar doctrines, and nothing like a 
code of ethics; but, ns it is the great way of the 
Empire, all the Japanese, ancient and modern, in 
spite of difierent creeds, must be Shintoists. The 
Sliipto scholars^ (c.y. Hirata) say that they are 
acting and moving in accordance ^vith the Shinto- 
istio teachings when they •u'orship national deities, 
when they venerate Mikados and parents, when 
they try to promote tho national welfare and 
happiness, or -n-hen they lead an honest and god- 
like life. Shinto is a mixture of Ancestor-worship 
and Nature-worship, as may be seen from the 
nomenclature of the deities worshipped. *1116 
Japanese have combined their ancestors with 
natural phenomena, have deified them, and worship 
them. In dealing with them in such a manner, 
tliey mean that the ancestors are their progenitors, 

> ^vrayanagi, op. cit. infra. a Jiotoori, Sammohire, 1771 . 

* Haga, op. cit. \nfra. * Aritna, op. cit. irifra. 


superiors, and benefactors ; not only the creators of 
their bodies, but tho furnishers of their life, pro- 
fessions, estates, and all other things. They hold 
their merits in great esteem, and thank them for 
their perpetual favours. Esteem for their ancestors 
being common to all, the sentiments of loyalty, 
patriotism, and filial piety, the love of family and 
the feeling of honour are combined, and thus n 
base of morality peculiar to the Japanese has been 
evcloped.' In ancient times no distinction was 
made between worship and administration, between 
reverence for the gods and loyalty. Loyal people 
only could be faithful to the deities or their 
ancestral spirits, and the Emperors in taking the 
reins of government were appeasing and worship- 
ping national deities. The very Avords matsuri 
(‘worship’) and matsuriffoto (‘ Avorship-matter ’ or 
‘administration’) signify the identity of these 
tAvo. Patriarchal monarchy Avas thus theocratical 
monarchy as Avell. Various ceremonies Avere per- 
formed to serve the national deities, of Avhieh the 
most important is the ceremony of purification, 
or Juirai — important alike from the religious, the 
moral, and the legal point of view. Oharai, or 
grand purification, Avas performed at the Court 
tAvice a year, and is so still, though noAA-adays it is 
a mere ceremony, to drive aAvay the evils lesulting 
from the sinful, immoral, or unlaAvful deeds of the 
whole nation during every half-year ; and, AA'hen 
any serious offence Avas committed, a ceremony for 
the same purpose Avas performed. Misogi (body- 
Avashing) Avas another rite of purification Avhicli 
at first consisted in Avashing the body Avhen one 
touched anything unclean, bub afterwards became 
confused Avith harai, so that no distinction Avas 
made betAveen them. Defilement, mental or physi- 
cal, AA'aa hateful to the Japanese ; and, according to 
their simple ideas, any guilt, moral or legal, could 
be as easily removed by the performance of puri- 
fication as literal dirt can be removed by bathing. 
See, further, art. Shintoism. 

3 . Bushido, — Bushido, or simply Budo or Shido, 
is the Cliinese term forthe Jap. Mononofu-no-Michi, 
lit. ‘the Way of Fighting Knights or Samurai’ 
(attendants). It is a moral system intended for 
the militaiy class. Though its full development 
belongs to later ages of the national history, say 
the feudal periods — the 12th and folloAviiig 
centuries — it mav be said to be as old as the race 
themselves; and Yamalodamashii {‘the soul of 
Japan,’ Yamato being a classical name for this 
country) is not only the soul of the military men, 
but that of the whole nation. As Sliinto is the 
indigenous religion of the nation, so Bushido is 
their national morality, or at least its essence.® 
But here Ave have only to deal AA'ith the Bushido 
for the Bushi class, and not as national morality. 
The Bushi should be, in the first place, loyal to 
lords and filial to parents ; these, along with rever- 
ence for gods and AA-orship of Buddhas, Avere con- 
sidered their chief duties. Indeed, loyalty and 
filial piety Avere the fundamental morality of tho 
Bushi class, as is the case Avith the nation in general. 
Then they should be brave and fearless in ligliting, 
and calm and never flinching in the face of any 
: danger or death. Bravery, fearlessness, self-pos- 
session, and the like, Avere Avhat they always 
specially cultivated; but they AA-ere nob by any 
means foolhardy or brutal in fighting or in their 
daily life. Their courage was restrained and soft- 
ened by the feeling of benevolence and the sense of 
rectitude and honour ; they Avere not to do any- 
thing brutal or underhand, but Avhat aa-os right and 
manly. Benevolence Avas one of the chief virtues of 
the Bushi ; and many pathetic stories are told of 
‘benevolenceof Avarriors.’ Kindness, magnanimity, 
sympathy, and the like, were praised as supreme 
1 Sawayanaei, loe. eit. s Ib. 
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virtues for the military men, who might otherwise 
be disposed to coldheartedness or even to cruelty. 
They should be polite to superiors as well as to 
inferiors, faithful in the fulfilment of their duties, 
and simple in their life. These, with a few others 
of a kindred nature, were the q^ualifications thought 
necessary to ^Sarnwrai-ship. The Emperor Meiji 
gave his soldiers five commandments, in which he 
recommended loyalty, politeness, bravery, faith- 
fulness, and simplicity; and he concluded with 
words to the effect that in the fulfilment of these 
five precepts a sincere spirit is essential, for without 
this neither good language nor good conduct will 
be anything more than a mere ornament, of no 
practical use. These five items are ‘ the public 
path of heaven and earth, and the perpetual code 
of human relations.’ ^ 

4. Confucianism. — In A.D. 284® the Pakchian king 
sent his minister Achiki to the Japanese Court 
to offer tributary homage. The minister being a 
man of letters, the Croivn Prince became his pupil 
and learned from him Chinese literature. In the 
following year another scholar was invited, who 
brouglit ■with him ten copies of the Analects and a 
copy of the Booh of One Thousand Characters ; he 
taught the prince Chinese literature and Confucian 
doctrines. The literature thus introduced influ- 
enced the nation in at least three points. (1) They 
learned Chinese characters, by means of which 
they could reduce their thoughts to writing. (2) 
Prior to this time, things had had no distinguishmg 
names : loyalty, Mial piety, friendship, for instance, 
though they were virtues inborn with the nation, 
had Men devoid of particular designations. Now 
that Chinese wording was introduced, any notions 
could be expressed in words. (3) The manners, 
customs, and other things in the neighbouring 
countries came to be understood among the Japan- 
ese, who by and by followed them in these matters.® 
During the follo'^ving centuries, Chinese moral 
teaching acquired considerable popularity among 
the people, especially of the higher classes ; but 
from the 10th cent, it gradually declined, being 
first crushed out by classical studies, and then 
neglected on account of successive disturbances. 
At the commencement of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
i.e. early in the 17th cent., it revived under the 
protection of the founder of the dynasty; well- 
informed Chinese scholars, though divided into 
several schools, appeared one after another and 
brought it back to its original glorious state. This 
dynasty Avitnessed the best days of the history of 
Confucian ethics in Japan ; and the system has 
continued to flourish down to the present day, 
though not free from degeneration. The morality 
taught in this system, not differing materially from 
the ancient morals of the nation, has never en- 
countered such vehement opposition as Buddhism ; 
it deepened and elaborated the pre-existing senti- 
ments of loyalty, filial piety, rectitude, truthful- 
ness, and other virtues. A few of the principal 
oints of difference between the Chinese and the 
apanese systems are as follows : Chinese ethics 
is founded on the worship of Heaven, whereas the 
Japanese worship ancestral spirits ; the Chinese 
pay supreme respect to men of "wisdom, and hence 
admit that iimvise or tyrannical monarehs may be 
detlironed at the peoples will, whereas the Japanese 
regard the Mikados as sacred and inviolable ; and, 
lastly, the chief virtues of the former are benevol- 
ence and filial piety, whereas the latter attribute 
supreme value to loyalty and rectitude, loyalty 
and filial piety being, according to their national 
morality, identical.* 

1 Shipcno and Kusaka, Ettshido in Japan ; Arima, loe. eic. 

2 The ofiicial date of its introduction ; but the rerided one is 
about A.D. 402. 

* Endo, ‘Confucianism’ (Encj/c. 0 / Philosophy, ut infra). 

4 Arima, loc. cit. 


Confucius taught that benevolence is the supreme 
virtue, the highest ideal of man, the summum 
bonum; Mencius connected it mth rectitude, 
declaring that ‘ the neatest way in the world is 
only benevolence and rectitude,^ and that ‘ bene- 
volence is the peaceful residence of mankind, and 
rectitude is the right road of mankind.’ Scholars 
who appeared later on added politeness, knowledge, 
and truth to these two ; and the whole pass under 
the name of the five cardinal virtues, the sum-total 
of human •virtue. In human society men are re- 
lated to each other in five different ways, which 
impose on them as many obligations. They are 
as follows : rectitude between lord and subject, 
familiarity between father and son, distinction 
between husband and wife, grade between elder and 
younger brother, and confidence between friend 
and friend. The most important of these are the 
first two, especially the second ; hence filial piety 
is the root of all virtues, of all moral practices. 
Generosity, respect, gratefulness, humility, faith- 
fulness, self-control, courage, and manliness are 
some of the ■virtues commended in the Confucian 
teaching. For thirteen centuries the Japanese 
have lived under this moral teaching, and probably 
there is no one of them who is whofly uninfluenced 
by it ; but they have wisely adopted only the points 
suitable to their special culture and national de- 
velopment, neglecting the elements that might be 
injurious to public morals or fatal to the welfare 
of the State.^ See, further, Confucian Keligion, 
Confucius. 

5. Buddhism. — Buddhism was ofScially intro- 
duced into Japan in A.D. 552. Its introduction at 
once gave rise to a controversy between two parties 
at the Court— a controversy which was not merely 
religious but also political and tribal, and whicn 
after a "violent conflict resulted in victory for the 
pro-Buddhist party. Prince Shotoku (673-621), 
one of the "wisest and greatest personages Japan 
had ever produced, did all in his power for the ad- 
vancement of the newly introduced creed, and "well 
deserves the high respect paid by the Buddhists 
to his memory. The doctrine of Divine incarna- 
tion, according to which some Shinto deities 
are the incarnations of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
or certain Indian Devas, was first taught by 
Prince Shotoku and then by Gyoki (670-749), a 
learned and virtuous high priest, and was further 
broadened and deepened by two great men who 
arose shortly after his death — Saicho and Kukai, 
Avho respectively founded the Tendai and the 
Shingon sects in Japan. Thus Shintoism was 
seemingly absorbed into Buddhism. Strangely 
enough, the tw’o somewhat antagonistic creeds co- 
existed in unity for nearly a thousand years, until 
their final separation in 1871. Prince Shotoku and 
other great personages who appeared early in the 
history of Buddhism in Japan seem to have striven 
to nationalize its teachings and to bring it into as 
close contact "with the nation as possible. During 
those days all the work of the Buddhists was 
designed in the interests of the national welfare 
and peace. The Emperor Shomu (reigned 724-748), 
for instance, had a monastery and a nunnery built 
in each pro^unce throughout the Empire, as %vell 
as the general monastery, in which the famous 
daibutsu (g.v.) is set up, at Nara, then the capital. 
During the Kamakura age (1190-1333) many new 
sects were imported from China or sprang up in 
Japan, and all of them laboured in the interests of 
the Imperial family and the welfare of the State. 
In return. Buddhism received great favours from 
Court and Government, and_ certainly it is owing 
to these favours that it has 'flourished so long in 
Japan. The national morality, especially Bushmo, 
was reinforced and expanded by it. Its doctnnes 
> Endo. loe, eit. 
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of onsclfislmess and freedom from desire being in 
harmony iritli the essential elements of Yaraato- 
damashii, it has found a ready entrance into the 
Japanese heart. Its teaching of benevolence 
softened the othenvise harsh character of the 
national spirit. It introduced the idea of another 
world, which was entirely lacking in the ancient 
Japanese system. The Mahayfinist teachings en- 
larged the insular spirit. As it was long popular 
among the people, high and low, no grade of society 
remained uninfluenced by it, and the highest 
culture is solely the work of the Buddhist teacliers. 
Japanese Budclhism at the present day is dirided 
into a dozen sects and into some fifty sun-branches, 
which differ more or less in doctrines, ritual, habits 
of monastic life, and as a matter of course in their 
ethical systems. The teacliings of some of the 
sects appear to be guito antagonistic to each other 
— a fact which shows how inclusive and assimila- 
tive the whole system is. 

Buddhistic ethics is founded on the assumption 
that all the creation is sprung from one common 
Cause, and things in the universe are connected 
Avith one another in complicated ways.^ The nam- 
ing and location of that Cause may differ ivith 
dillerent sects, but all the Mahayanist sects agree 
in regarding it as the primary source of all that 
exists in the universe. Things with and ivithout 
life are all closely related to one another ; and per- 
sons of the same household, trade, or social rank, 
and those who are the same in other respects, have 
been bom thus from one and the same Cause ; in 
other words, they did the same harma in a 
previous existence. Besides, we have transmi- 
grated through the six states of existence, in the I 
course of which Ave may somewhere have been 
closely connected AA’ith some Avho are strangers to us 
to-day. Ought aa-c not then to be kind to others, 
Avhetner familiar or unfamiliar to us? Of many 
moral precepts given by the Buddha, as practical 
morality, the four favours, Avith their corresponding 
obligations, must first be mentioned. Tliey are 
(i.) of parents, (ii.) of felloAV-beings, (iii.) of the 
king, and (h’.) of the triple treasure, t.c. the 
Buudha, the Law, and the Congregation. Next to 
them come the five or ten precepts and the si.x nara- 
miids, or perfections. The precepts are as folloAvs : 
(1) not to destroy life, (2) not to steal, (3) not to hai’e 
imlaAA’ful sexual intercourse, (4) not to tell a lie, and 
(5) not to drink fermented liquors. Otherwise they 
are : (1) not to take life, (2) not to steal, (3) not to 
commit adulteiy, (4) not to tell a lie, (5) not to 
talk fri\-olously, (6) not to slander, (7) not to be 
donble-tongueo, (8) not to be covetous, (9) not to 
be malicious, and (10) not to be heretical. The 
pSramitds are: perfect exercise of (i.) charity; 
(ii.) morality; (iii.) patience; (h'.) fortitude; (v.) 
meditation ; and (at,.) knoAA'Iedge. Cf., further. 
Ethics akd Morauty (Buddhist), 

LrTzaATOiK. — ^Tho KcjtW, Kihongi, Kujiki ; the worhs on 
Shinto, Nationality, and Bushido, ol Hoyashi Kazan (1583-1657), 
Kamo (1C97-17C9). Motoori (1730-1801), Hirata (1776-1843), 
Knibara (1630-1714), Yamaga (1022-1685), and other authors ; 
T. Inone’s three works on Japanese philosophy (I'anp llina 
School, 1699, Rerical School, 1902, Chu Iii School, 1006) ; M. 
Sawayana^, Hdueation in Our Country, To%o, 1010; Y. 
Arima.i/apanesr yatiomlity, do. 1907 ; Y. Hagra, Ten Lecluree 
on Jnpaneje lialtonalitv, do. 1903 ; R. Endo, Oriental Ethics, 
da 10i)D ; Eneyc. of Ehilosophy, published by the Dobunkwan. 

S. Tachibana. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Muslim).— i. 
Muh^mad and the Qur'an. — ^As Islam in its 
genesis and development was to some extent in- 
fluenced by the moral ideas of the ancient Arabs, 
it Avill bo Avell to make a brief preliminary refer- 
ence to these. The social conditions amid which 
Mu(iamniad appe.ared, and Avhich survive to this 
day Avith but little change among the denizens of 
the desert, had reached the stage of tribal organi- 
1 Salto, Outlines of Buddhist Ethics, 1903. 


zation, and the life of the people was regulated by 
established custom, i.c. by tribal morality. Their 
moral ideas, so far as aa’c are in a porition to judge, 
reveal an unmistakably secular spirit, alike among 
tlio merchants of the cities and among the Bedaivin. 
The Prophet opened his propaganda among them 
by denouncing their sins and threatening them 
Avith the impending Day of Judgment and tho 
fire of Hell, but at first he encountered nothing 
but mockery ; and it Avas only when he had in 
some measure accommodated his message to the 
present AA'orld that they gave heed to his Avords 
about the world beyond. 

But, Avhile the ancient Arabs were intent upon 
material advantage and enjoyment, they Avere not 
Avholly unmindful of higher things. As Ave may 
see from the poAverful impression produced among 
them by satirical poems— an impression due only 
in part to the dread of magic— they had a hmh 
sense of both personal and tribal honour. The 
moral ideal of the BedaAvin found expression in 
the patient endurance of privations ; in a loyalty 
accorded not so much to the chief of the tribe as 
to co-equal fellow-members; in a courage Avhich, 
in open warfare and stDl more in marauding 
expeditions, was controlled by a Avise policy of 
sparing the lives of enemies ; and, finally, in hospi- 
tality — a virtue which, it is true, is ever a native 
of regions AA’here there is little occasion for its 
exercise. As compared with the BedaAA’in, the 
people of the cities had, to say the least, a larger 
share of worldly AA’isdom. The Meccans, in par- 
ticular, both before and after Muhammad’s day, 
AA-ere astute enough to put their market under the 
protection of a sanctuary, and to exploit the very 
piety of those who came to trade AA’ithin the sacred 
precincts. The present inhabitants of the holy 
city quite frankly aA’ow their adherence to the 
ethics of the happy mean, asserting that, Avhile 
the people of Yiddah are very Avorldly, and those 
of Medina very devout, they themselves hold an 
even balance betAveen heavenly and earthly 
interests. ^ 

In pre-Muhammadan poetry terms expressive of 
moral sentiments occur only sporadically. We 
find, indeed, Avarnings against arrogance and 
threatenings of Diidne vengeance ; but such ex- 
ceptions, in Avhich moral and religious concepts 
are distinguished from laAv or custom, are probably 
traceable to Jewish-Chrisbian influence. It Avas 
under that influence, at all ev'ents, that Muhammad 
stood forth as a reformer — to Avork, in the Avords 
of tradition, ‘for the improvement of morals.’ 

Muhammad made the demand of personal belief 
and personal morality. 

‘No burdened soul shall bear the burden ol another.’® In 
the Day of Judgment every one shall be answerable lor him- 
self : ‘ O ye people, fear your Lord, and dread the day when 
the father shall not atone for the son, nor the child atone at all 
for his parent.’ 3 

_ Hence, too, the Qur’tin urges — though less in- 
sistently than the NT — the necessity of repentance, 
convereion, the good heart, the changed spirit. 
Good intentions are commended ; unpremeditated 
lap ses from virtue are leniently judged. In short, 
Allah makes it no onerous task for His faitliful to 
serve Him : He is forgiA-ing, merciful. 

Nevertheless, as Muhammad’s earliest adherents 
were but a small company, it was no child’s play 
for them to respond to his demand of personal 
moralito. Such a demand shattered the old family 
ties and came into conflict — at first someAvhat too 
harshly, though afterwards in a milder fashion — 
Avith immemorial usage and custom. In this Avay 
the moral fellowship of the true believers came to 
mean more than tlie tribal relationship. In the 
light of the ideal thus introduced CA-ery believer 

r Snouck Hurgronje, Ifeiia, i!. 72 f., 149. 

2 Qur’an, liU. 89. 3 Ib. grxi. 82. 
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was henceforth the neighbour or brother of every 
other. Islam was to be a universal brotherhood, 
in which Irindness and equity should count for 
more than custom and law. Muhammad was, 
nevertheless, unable to bring this ideal to its full 
realization with respect to the right of hospitality 
and protection and to the practice of blood-revenge. 
In principle, no doubt, private revenge Avas super- 
seded by legal punishment, but in practice the 
fonner Avas still permitted, though in a somoAvhat 
mitigated forai. It had noAV to be kept Avithin the 
bounds of moderation, and must involve none but 
the actual culprit. Moreover, Muhammad helped 
to foster a higher regard for human life by pro- 
hibiting the heathen custom of killing female 
infants; but, on the other hand, the practice of 
foeticide has all along prevailed, Avithout censure, 
in Muslim countries. 


in an V wise speak to them with kindly words. And let not thj 
hand be fettered to thy neck ; nor yet open it with all openness, 
lest thou be made to sit down in rebuke and beggary. Verily 
thy Lord proridoth plenty for whomsoever He wall ; and He 
too giveth with measure. Verily, He ever boholdeth and 
observeth His servants. Kill not your children for fear ot 
poverty ; we will provide for them and for you. Beware, lor 
killing them is a ^eat wickedness. Withhold yourselves from 
adultery, for it is an abomination, and evil is the way thereof. 
Neither slay any one whom God hath forbidden you to slay, 
except for a just cause ; lor. It one be slain unjustly, to his 
nearest of kin have we given authority ; yet let not /lim exceed 
in slaying ; verily, he is ever helped. And touch not the 
substance of the orphan, except in an upright way, till he 
attain the years of strength; and perform your covenants; 
Verily, a covenant shall be inquired of. And give lull measure 
Avhen ye measure, and weigh with an equal balance— this is the 
better, and more just for settlement. And follow not that of 
which thou hast no knowledge ; verily, the hearing and the 
sight and the heart — these shall all be inquired ol. And walk 
not proudly upon the earth, lor thou canst not cleave the earth, 
and thou shaft not reach the mountains in height. AU this is 
evil, hateful in the sight of your Lord.’ 


The ethics of the Qur’an might be summed up in 
the trite formula : ‘ Believe and do right.’ Belief, 
of course, is the primary obligation, since Avichout 
belief all Avorks are vain — a mere mirage in the 
Avaste.^ But, as it does not come Avithin the scope 
of the present article to deal Avith belief (see Faith 
[M uslim]), or Avith the duties of religion in the 
narrower sense, our sole concern here is Avith the 
question. What is implied in ‘ doing right ’ ? 

Of human virtues the Qur’an insists most fre- 
quently and most urgently on beneficence — the 
bestoAving of benefits upon the poor, the needy, the 
orplmn, the stranger, the slave, and the prisoner, 
especially in the form of alms (zakdt). By alms- 
giving a person not only helps others, but also 
manifests the true spirit of self-denial — in the 
expectation, it is true, of Avinning, not indeed the 
treasures of earth, but the rcAvards of Heaven. 
This spirit Avas displayed by Muhammad himself, 
chiefly in the earlier years of his prophetic activity 
in Mecca, Avhen he declaimed against the rich. 
AfterAvards, Avhen his folloAvers had become a poli- 
tical organization in Medina, the antagonisms Avere 
someAvhat less pronounced. A similar development 
appears in the practice of zaJedt. Originally a 
voluntary expression of love, and, in the vieAV of 
Oriental Joavs and Christians, almost identical 
Avith piety or the fear of God, i.e, Avith virtue in 
general, it OTadually became a tax upon property, 
and as such became one of the five pillars of Muslim 
law.® In Muslim countries the zakdt came usually 
to be assessed for the public treasury. The col- 
lectors of the tax did not neglect their OAvn in- 
terests, Avhile the laAvyers or priests (so far as Ave 
may speak of a priesthood in Islam) claimed to 
rank pre-eminently among the poor and needy 
Avho had a right to share therein. 

Besides alms^ving, many other virtues are 
spoken of in the Qur’an as acceptable to God. A 
series of corresponding commandments Avhich, 
Avhile lacking systematic form, seems to bo de- 
pendent upon the Mosaic Decalogue, is given in 
sura xvii. 23-40 : 

'Set not up another god with Allah, lest thou sit down de- 
spised, forsaken. Thj- Lord hath ordained that yo shall worship 
none but Him ; and kindness to your parents, whether one or 
both of them attain to old age beside thee ; and say not to 
them " Fie 1 ” neither murmur against them, but speak to them 
in gracious words. And defer humbly to them out of com- 
passion ; and say, “ Lord, have compassion on them, even as 
they brought me up w’hen I was little.” Tour Lord well 
knoweth what is in your souls, whether yo be righteous : And 
verily, Ho is forgiving towards those who return to Him with 
repentance. And to thy kinsman render his due, and also to 
the poor and the wayfarer; yet waste not wastefully ; for the 
wasteful are ever brethren of the Satans, and Satan is ever 
unthankful to his Lord. But if thou dost turn away from 
them, and seekest from thy Lord boons for which thou hopest, 

1 Qur'an, xviii. 105, xxiv. 39. 

3 Viz. the third, the others being (1) the creed, (2) the ritual of 
prayer, (4) fasting, and (5) the pilgrimage. According to on 
ancient tradition, Mubammad enjoined as a sixth primary 
obligation the active love ol one’s neighbour, i.e. the duty of 
doing to others what one would wish done to oneself. 


These precepts are intended primarily for 
Muslims, and apply only in a limited degree to 
the adherents of other faiths. ToAvards the 
heathen, toAvards the JeAvs, Christians, and other 
possessors of sacred scriptures Avho AVould not sub- 
mit to the secular poAver of Islam, and also toAvards 
apostates from the faith, the Muslim policy Avas 
the holy Avar and death. Here Ave have an instance 
of the religious restriction of moral obligation. 
The same thing is observable in the fact that the 
development of a free personal moral life is seri- 
ously cramped by religious considerations. The 
fundamental principle of Islam is that Allah is 
sovereign and that men are his slaves, Avhose virtue 
consists in obedience. The Avill of Allah — in 
reality, of course, the mind of His Prophet — alone 
decides as to good and evil. ‘ Islam,’ inaeed, simply 
means the surrender of believers to the will of 
Allah. 

The sanctions of morality are also of a religious 
character. IleAvard and punishment belong mainly 
to the other Avorld. The majority of mankind 
must presumably expiate their sin in the fire of 
Hell. But those AVho believe and do right shall 
enjoy the delights of Paradise, Avhich Muhammad 
depicts after a fashion suggested by the Avine-shop 
of the ancient Arabs. For all their self-denial on 
earth — their abstinence from wine, from games of 
chance, and from luxury in general — they shall 
find compensation in the heavenly virgins and 
KlvaiSoi Avho serve the deathless ones with the 
goblet that inebriates not. 

2 . Muhammad and tradition. — Muhammad made 
no claim to be a saint, nor Avas he one, but shortly 
after his death devout Muslims endeavoured to 
order their lives by his example. Hence, as the 
Qur’an did not furnish the requisite information 
on every detail, there arose a demand for definite 
traditions regarding the Prophet’s manner of life, 
as also that of his companions and most intimate 
adherents ; and, as the pious fraud is not usually 
accounted the most hemous of sins, the supply 
corresponded to the demand. In Islam, accord- 
ingly, Ave find several collections of traditions — 
compounds of the authentic and the spurious — 
some of Avhicli are regarded as canonical, and thus 
ancient tribal custom came to be superseded, in 
theory at least, by the sunnah of the prophet (cf. 
art, Laav [Muhammadan]). The true believer felt 
himself obliged to folloAV this idealized sunnah as 
loyally as possible, and, Avhile the first sentence of 
the most celebrated collection, viz. that pf Bukhari, 
but echoes the teaching of the Qur’an in asserting 
that actions are judged by their motive, yet the 
conformity of the faithful consisted largely in 
externals, being ritualistic rather than ethical. 
To 'Umar, the second successor of the prophet, is 
attributed the saying : 


‘Nowadays [t.«. when the process of revelation mediated by 
italmmmad, and therefore also the possibility of discerning tn# 
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thoughts of the heart, has ceased for ever] we judge people 
entirely by their outward actions ; we protect him who appears 
to us to do right, tor we know nothing of what is within — Allah 
is the judge thereof 1— and we do not protect him who appears 
to do wrong, nor do we find faith in him even if he asserts that 
his motives are pure.’ l 

It is likely enough, indeed, that many who 
availed themselves of this pronouncement forgot 
the parenthetic clause regarding the judgment of 
Allah. It was easier, moreover, in conformity 
with the sitnnah, to use a tootlipick,^ to rub one- 
self with water or sand, and to submit to circum- 
cision, than to cleanse the soul from sin, and with 
pure heart to serve Allah in spirit and in truth. 
Thus the great hulk of the moral precepts of 
Islam, as found even in the Qur’an, and more 
particularly in the tradition, hear a somewhat 
external and — one may venture to say — commer- 
cial character.® The believer has an account with 
Allah. One tradition has it that a convert to 
Islam has all his previous good deeds put to his 
credit.® 

The s^innah agrees with the Qur’an in assigning 
the leading place among good works to almsgiving. 
If a man is unable to give alms, let him labour 
with his hands* — ^in order, of course, to make him- 
self able ; for this is the conception of work pre- 
sented by the tradition. Only by way of exception 
do the MidUhs — the Qur’an is silent on the subject 
— ascribe an independent ethical value to work. 
Thus the following saying was put into the mouth 
of the Prophet : ‘No man can have a better meal 
than that which he has earned by the labour of his 
hands. David, the prophet of God, ate what he 
had earned by the work of his hands.’ But per- 
haps this saying, and others like it, may simply 
imply that work is superior to begging, though 
not to almsgiving.® The practice of almsgiving, 
as indeed the element of self-denial in general that 
was present in Islam from the outset, was strongly 
reinforced by the influence of Cliristianity, and, 
subsequently, of Indian religions, as appears from 
the fact that the sunnah is much less distinctively 
Arabian in character than the Qur’fin. When 
Islam had overspread the Christian provinces of 
the Roman empire, it assimilated many elements 
of Christian asceticism. 

The assertion that early Islam was absolutely 
destitute of the ethical spirit has been refuted, 
above all, by Goldziher.® The sunnah undoubtedly 
contains ethical elements. It is true that Arabic 
has no single specific term for ‘conscience,’ but 
the thing itself is quite adequately connoted by 
such periphrases as ‘ unrest of heart.’ According 
to one highly esteemed hadlth, ‘ virtue is [the sum 
of) good qualities, iniquity is what disturbs the 
soul, and wliat thou desirest others not to know 
concerning thee.’ The last clause certainly savours 
of conventionalism, hut there are other traditions 
in which the requirement of inward sincerity is 
more clearly expressed. 

Thus, e. ( 7 . , we read : • Shall I tell you what work stands higher 
than all prayer, fasting, and almsgiving t It is to make peace 
between two enemies’ ; or, again : ‘Of more nvaii [than ritual 
prayer] is the prayer which a man utters in his own house, 
where no one sees him hut Allah, and which has no other 
motive than the desire to draw near unto Allah.’ Another tra- 
dition tells how a pious female devotee who was using insulting 
language towards her neighbour was consigned to hell by the 
Prophet ; whereas his judgment regarding another woman, who 
was negligent of prayer and fasting, but gave to the needy and 
never insulted her neighbour, was ‘ She is destined tor Paradise.’ 
The compassion of Allah is frequently set forth as a pattern for 
the faithful, and they arc urged to the performance of pious 
works.7 

According to a favourite and frequently quoted 
liadith, the best works are: (1) honour towards 
parents ; (2) not to take a niece in marriage 
1 Bukhari, ed. Houdas and Marjais, ii. 209. 

. 2 Cl. Charles O. Torrey, The Commercial-Theological Terms 
in the Karan, Leyden, 1892. 

3 Bukhari, ii. 61 . 4 Ih. i. 469. 6 Ib. ii. 11. 

8 Vorlesungen, p. 14 fl. 7 Ib. 44 ff. 


against her will ; and (3) to pay one’s day-labourers 
well. A tradition of quite another cast, which 
had its source among the devout, gives the follow- 
ing list of precepts: (1) Love thou the poor, and 
be accessible to them; (2) look always at those 
who are beneath you, and gaze not at those who 
are above you; (3) never solicit anything from 
any one ; (4) he loyal to thy kinsfolk, even if they 
should vex you ; (6) always speak the truth, even 
when it is unpalatable; (6) be not overawed in 
the paths of Allah by the reviling of the reviler ; 
(7) frequently cry aloud, ‘There is no might or 
power save by Allah,’ for this comes forth from 
the treasure which is hidden under God’s throne. 

Probably none of these pious counsels was more 
fervently obeyed than the last ; we find it used as 
a magic formula, as, e.ff,, in the Thousand and One 
Nights. But in all likelihood the everyday life of 
Islam was otherwise hut little in harmony with 
such ideal demands. Tlie mass of the people paid 
less attention to the Qur’an and the hadiths than 
to the actual life lived by Muhammad in his 
Medina period, wlien his love was given mainly 
to women, and the objects of his hate and greed 
were the unbeliever and their possessions. The 
early annals of Islam, in fact, exhibit the chosen 
servants of Allah as world-conquerors, who, what- 
ever might he their hopes of heavenly reward, 
were meanwhile wonderfully content with earthly 
spoils. 

3. Development of the law. — To the true 
Muslim, as to the devout Jew, religion means a 
law which should control and regulate the whole 
life of man. From the Oriental point of view, not 
only social, hut also political life, is bound up in 
the closest way with religion, and hence the Jewish 
and Christian communities that secured toleration 
and protection within the pale of Islam by paying 
tribute always formed in a greater or less degree 
an impcHum in imperio. Thus, too, for the Muslim 
community sacred and secular law are one, and this 
holds good— in theory — universally, even under 
foreign domination, while the ideal is in some 
measure realized under sovereigns who are of the 
faith. A knowledge of this law (fiqh) — a law with 
religious sanctions — lias, therefore, been all along 
imperative upon every educated Muslim. Legally, 
children under the age of seven, and, in practice, 
women also— for the most part — are exempt from 
this requirement : the former, because they cannot 
as yet discriminate between right and wrong, good 
and evil ; the latter, because, by ancient tradition, 
tliey are but fuel for the fire. 

This law, then, as based upon the Qnr’an and 
the sunnah, and to some extent influenced by 
Roman jurisprudence, entered upon a process of 
indepenaent development. And just as some — ^to 
wit, six — of the collections of traditions gradually 
acquired a special prestige, so in Sunnite Islam 
four schools or systems of the fiqh came to enjoy 
canonical authority, even before the development 
of the hadlth had reached its term. Ever since 
that development took place — in the first three 
centuries of Islam — the Qur’an and the sunnah 
have become almost a dead letter except in matters 
of ritual, and their place in practical life has been 
taken by the law. From the handbooks of its 
schools and the decisions of its more distinguished 
contemporary exponents, the educated Muslim 
learns what he must do and forbear to do. But 
ho learns likewise that the world, even the Muslim 
world, lies in wickedness, so that obedience to the 
sacred law is possible only in a very limited degree, 
and, at most, in the spheres of purely religious 
obligation and of family life. The tolerant Um- 
aj-yad dynasty (A.D. 661-750) is regarded by Muslim 
historians os having been excessively worldly. But 
the Abbasids (from A.D. 750), though they adopted 
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the Persian maxim that religion and government 
are sisters, were not much better. In the most 
numerous Muslim sect, the Shi'ites — and elsewhere 
as well — the divergence between ruling govern- 
ments and their subjects with regard to the law 
has had the effect of making hypocrisy a virtue. 
We refer to the doctrine of taqlyya (‘prudence*), 
according to which it is the primary duty of the 
Shi'ite who sojourns in the land of the adversary 
— a very elastic term — to disavow his convictions 
by word and deed, for the sake of his personal 
security and the welfare of his associates. Every- 
where within the bounds of Islam, and at all 
periods of its history, the discrepancy between 
ideal law and actual practice has, on the one hand, 
led to a policy of compromise on the part of the 
majority, and, on the other, given rise to scruples 
and conflicts of conscience, and also to numerous 
attempts, under the leadership of a Mahdi, to 
supersede a sinful and worldly regime by a better. 
In Islam, accordingly, endeavours after moral and 
religious reform are always involved with or ac- 
companied by political action. The work of a 
man like Generm Booth, who, as leader of the Sal- 
vation Army, seeks to achieve moral and spiritual 
results among Christian peoples, would be quite 
impossible in Islam, imless he or his officers tried 
at the same time to grasp the reins of political 
power. 

The historical development of Muslim jurispru- 
dence cannot be dealt with in detail here, and it 
must suffice to refer the reader to the works of 
Goldziher, Snouck Hurgronje, and others (see the 
Literature at end, and cf. art. Law [Muhamma- 
dan]). We are meanwhile concerned with tlie Jiqh 
only in so far as it bears upon ethical conceptions 
and leaves room for the free expression of moral 
life. In this reference the most important point 
is the classification of actions according to their 
gradations of legal obligation, and here we find a 
number of such arrangements more or less in agree- 
ment with one another. The most widely accepted 
division has five legal categories, as follows: (1) 
absolute duty {far4 or wajib), embracing actions 
the performa,nce of which is rewarded and their 
omission punished ; (2) commendable or meritorious 
works {sunnah, mandub, or mustahabb], which are 
rewarded, but their omission not punished ; (.3) per- 
mitted actions {mubak orja’iz), which are legally in- 
different ; (4) reprehensible actions (makruh), which 
are disapproved of, but not punishable, by the law ; 
(6) absolutely forbidden actions (Jiardvi), the doing 
of which calls for punishment. 

As regards the reference of each particular action 
to its proper category in this arrangement, there 
is, as might be expected, no unanimity among the 
learned in Islam. The more easy-going moralists 
among the sages of the law endeavour to make 
out that certain forbidden actions are doubtful, i.e. 
permissible, and certain obligatory actions merely 
commendable. In general, the great regulative 
principle is public opinion, i.e. the consensus of 
the authoritative scholars of the day. This con- 
sensus (ijma') is binding upon the conscience not 
merely in matters of faith, but also in the most 
trifling details of daily life. Yet, in spite of all, 
many Muslims, whether from want of knowledge 
or from want of will, order their lives by unauthor- 
ized 'addt, or, what is accounted still worse, exer- 
cise their oivn discretion. 

Further, the law is not uniformly binding upon 
every one. It distinguishes between duties incum- 
bent upon all {.far4 I'ain) and obligations 
which affect certain individuals only (/arrf 'al- 
Icifayah). The duty of taking part in the holy 
war is an instance of the latter class. 

Another distinction of importance is that be- 
tween greatand small sins — a distinction elaborated 


largely in connexion with the doctrine of evidence, 
which demanded that -witnesses must be above re- 
proach. Sins universally regarded as great are 
murder, unchastity, misappropriation of money be- 
longing to a ward, the taking of interest, the refusal 
of zakdt, and the like. To the class of small sins 
are assigned such oii'ences as taking part in unlaw- 
ful games or listening to forbidden music. 

As might be expected, the science of the law, in 
dealing with such distinctions, frequently degener- 
ates into an arid casuistry, or becomes a sophistry 
which -will enable one to cozen and defraud either 
God or man. The letter of the law kills the spirit 
of morality. An illustration of this will be found 
in the Thousand and One Nights, Night 296 S. The 
manner in which legal luminaries tone down the 
prohibition of wine - drinking is set forth by 
Goldzilier, Vorlesungen uber den Islam, p. 63 IF. 

4. The development of doctrine. — Islam found in 
the countries which it conquered not only legal and 
political institutions, but also systems of doctrine 
with more or less of an ethical element, as well as 
a popular didactic literature. With the latter we 
shall deal below (§ 6) ; of more immediate import- 
ance for the development of the Muslim doctrine of 
faith are the speculations of Christian theologians. 

A factor of the utmost significance for later times 
was the ethico-religious system of the Mu'tazilites 
— descendants of the Qadarites. This sect was 
designated originally ‘ the people of the righteous- 
ness ’ (of Allah), because they held that Allah is 
the Righteous One who rewards men according to 
their deserts. This was not a genuine Muslim 
conception in the early days. The original concep- 
tion of Allah — and, somewhat spiritualized, it still 
holds sway — was that, as the Almighty, He is a 
vengeance-breathing tyrant towards His enemies, 
and an indulgent God of mercy towards His friends. 
In His vengeance He is arbitrary ; in His love and 
mercy, capricious. With many persons, no doubt, 
this idea was a cause or a consequence of unprin- 
cipled conduct. It was possible for a man to trans- 
gress the whole law and still remain a believer} 
confession to Allah in words, or even in thought — 
faith without works — was all that was required. 
Such was the teaching of the Murji’ites, who, 
though they discriminated between small oflbnces 
and great sins, yet held that even the latter were 
forgiven to the Muslim who but uttered the creed. 

This MurjS’ite teaching was challenged by the 
originally powerful sect of the Kharijites, who 
have been called the puritans of Islam. They 
looked upon the great sinner as an unbeliever, and 
maintained that there is no true faith witliqnt 
works. This -view approximates to the Mu'tazilito 
ethics, which might indeed be regarded as that of 
the Kharijites mellowed by the influence of Christi- 
anity, and, subsequently, of philosophy. It is 
certainly true that many of the early Mu'tazilites 
insisted emphatically on the importance of good 
works, and in this aspect they might be compared 
ivith the Pelagians of the Christian Church.^ _ They 
were neither liberals in theology, nor libertines in 
ethics. 

Their speculations upon theDivine righteousness, 
moreover, were closely connected with the question 
of human freedom. Ho quite unequivocal^ teaching 
on this problem could be drawn from either the 
Qur’an or the Imdlth', nevertheless the devout 
multitude was always inclined to believe in pre- 
destination. The idea that everything, not even 
excepting evil and sin, is ordained and brought to 
pass by Allah largely dominates the popular mind 
to this day. The QSdarites and Mntazilites, on 
the other hand, affected probably by the dogmamc 
controversies of the Eastern Church, preached the 
1 Cl. B. Strothmann, in Per IsUm, ed. 0. H. Becker, it, 
Strassburg, 1911, p. 60. 
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doctrine of free -will. In support of their position 
they could appeal to certain passages of the Qur’an, 
according to which Allah does not cause, but simply 
allows, the sinner to go astray. They held, accord- 
ingly, that man is the author of his own deeds, the 
artificer of his own good or evil fortune, and that 
Paradise or Hell lies within his ovm choice. Evil 
and sin have theirsource in the human will ; what- 
soever comes from Allah is necessarily good. Sub- 
sequently, indeed, they went as far as to say that 
God can devise nothing hut good, and must in all 
things work for the welfare of His creatures. Here, 
in eliect, we have a theodicy, such as has frequently 
been propounded ftomPlato’s day, and as frequently 
shattereu hy the monistic trend of faith or of reason. 
The theodicy of the Mu'taziliteswas influenced even 
in its early stages by Neo-Platonic ideas. _ Their 
doctrinal system resolved itself in time into_ a 
rationalistic theology, with reason as its first prin- 
ciple — the source, not only of _ knowledge, but also 
of the laws of conduct. It is reason, they held, 
that distinguishes between good and evil. 

The doctrine of free will became in this way a 
rational determinism. An action is good when 
reason finds it good or beautiful ; an action is evil 
when reason finds it evil or repulsive ; in short, 
moral distinctions do not depend upon the will of 
Allah. Caprice thus gives place to knowledge, 
authority to discernment, and obedience to_ re- 
flexion. Knowledge, discernment, reflexion — it is 
these, accordingly, that reveal to us what is in itself 
good or evil. That which is in itself good is bind- 
ing upon the will of God Himself, and thus involves 
a limitation of both His omnipotence and His free- 
dom. In order to leave room in human life for 
a rational freedom and an individual sphere of 
action, for self-determination and moral responsi- 
bility, Allah was represented as being conditioned 
by the law of His being. 

"While the Mu'tazilite doctrines maintained their 
position in Shi'ite literature, the orthodo.x party in 
Sunnite Islam adopted a mediating position. They 
would not cast the shadow of a doubt upon the 
doctrine of God’s omnipotence and unlimited free- 
dom. Human beings are absolutely dependent 
upon Him : their good purposes, their good works, 
the ability to carry these into effect — ml flow from 
Him, from His mercy and grape towards mankind. 
Man, how’ever, as was maintained by the orthodox 
Ash'arite school, has power to appropriate God’s 
works, and it is this appropriation {kasb or iktisab) 
that constitutes the believer’s sole merit. And 
even his great and heinous sins do not make him 
an unbeliever, so long as he does not believe, when 
he commits them, that they are permitted.^ 

5 . Ascetic-mystical ethics. — So long as the primi- 
tive community of IslSm remained comjjaratively 
feeble, the Prophet's call to renunciation of the 
world was generally complied with. But this 
state of matters did not last; the Arabs, w'ith 
their predatory instincts, soon learned to appro- 
priate the world, and, in the succeeding genera- 
tions, to enjoy it. Caring little for supernal 
rewards, they were in reality a military aristo- 
cracy, an oligarchy, in the empire. In no long 
time, however, the peoples whom they exploited 
and laid under tribute began themselves to em- 
brace Islam, thus creating a situation that de- 
manded a new policy, even in moral and religious 
matters. Here and there, moreover, a feeling of 
satiety began to settle upon the luxurious classes 
in both the older and the newer centres of culture, 
and this in turn prepared the way for a system of 
an ascetic morality — which, it is true, had never 
been entirely absent from Islam. This ascetic 

r Tor the Motaridite theory, which 13 akin to that of the 
Ash aritcs, cf. Macdonald, Developmfnt of Mtislim Theology, p. 


morality had special links of connexion with the 
ideas of Christian monasticism. 

One characteristic feature of monasticism, viz. 
celibacy, was, however, alien to primitive Islam ; 
nor has it ever at any time gained general recogni- 
tion. ‘ There is no monasticism in Islam ’--so the 
Prophet is recorded to have said ; and in his later 
ears he showed by his example that woman may 
e regarded merely as man’s _ plaything. The 
asceticism preached in the earliest period, what- 
ever its object was, actually served, however, as 
a species of training for the soldiers of the faith. 
It consisted in fasting and watching, and accorded 
admirably with the performance of the ritual of 
prayer. "But, when at a later day the ascetic spirit 
became more widely diffused, the positive value of 
the practice as a means of discipline was more and 
more lost sight of in favour of a purely negative 
renunciation. To mortify the flesh became the 
cry. Absolute trust in God led to quietism : in 
God’s hands man should be perinde ac cadaver. 
The mystic eventually becomes a mere will-less 
pauper, who accepts as a gift the alms he wiU not 
ask or hold out his hand to take, and who fills his 
feeble life with pious ceremonies. Morality is 
hardly to be looked for in such conditions. The 
mendicant (fagir) lives only for the moment and 
W his God ; in relation to his contemporaries or to 
posterity, he is as good as dead. Yet it was but 
the absolutely consistent application of his convic- 
tions that carried him to such extremes. 

'The ascetics, clothed in their coarse woollen 
frocks {suf), sought to vindicate their manner of 
life chiefly by appeal to passages in the NT. A 
sense of sin and. a craving for penance were the 
forces which largely helped to fill their ranks. 
But amongst them were also a number of brooding 
idlers, who began to speculate in Oriental fashion ; 
and it was accordingly in Sufi'ism that the practice 
of asceticism — from about the 8th cent. A.D. on- 
wards — found a theoretical basis. Platonic-Pytha- 
gorean doctrines, gleaned from Hermetic and 
Gnostic writings, here joined hands with Indian 
speculation. Ascetic morality is always founded 
upon the conviction that the human body is of little 
value, if not indeed absolutely evil, or else a mere 
phantasm; while the soul, on the other hand, is 
regarded as the essential element in human nature, 
or at least as forming a stage of transition to the 
higher life of the Spirit and of God. Thus the 
supreme object of human endeavour is to free one- 
self from the bondage of sense, to purge the soul of 
foul desire, and to become pure Spirit, or God — not 
merely God-like, but positively Divine. Stage by 
stage does man advance on the paths of the soul. 
By the use of intoxicants, by means of macerations 
and of pious exercises sustained to the point of 
ecstasy, the finite being dissolves in God, who is 
viewed in the abstract manner of Pantheism as 
pure light or absolute truth. The earthly life is of 
value only in so far as it is animated by love to God 
and aspiration after things above. 

\yhuo every age in Islam has had its devout as- 
cetics, men whose moral excellence cannot be dis- 
puted, this Sufi’ite fanaticism cannot claim any 
high degree of moral approval. The Sufi’ites’ fervent 
love of God left no place for the p’ractical love of 
their neighbour. The aim of all their striving was, 
not a moral life upon earth, but a fancied salvation 
in Heaven. Hence Sufi’ism, alike on its practical 
and on its speculative side, inculcates poverty, self- 
humiliation, and the surrender of personality ; these 
were its supreme virtues, and could be best acquired 
by living in a community under strict monastic dis- 
cipline. The individual members of such com- 
munities must yield unconditional submission to 
their superior. Moreover, the mystics were for the 
most part at one with the dogmatists in repudiating 
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the freedom of the and were sometimes even 
more thoroughgoing in their denial. Likewise in 
actual practice they went far beyond the jurists, so 
that their mysticism consorted uncommonly well 
with despotism of every kind. 

From the beginning of the 9th cent. A.D. these 
mystical and ascetic tendencies occasionally took 
practical shape in coenobitism, but not until the 
11th cent, was there any extensive development of 
a regular monastic system. This, while certainly 
less highly elaborated than the system of Orders 
in the Christian Church, had nevertheless much in 
common with it. Those belonging to the Dervish 
Orders have always been more highly esteemed in 
Islam than the representatives of the law or the 
governing classes, and many among them, both 
male and female, are revered as saints. The 
common people venerate them as miracle- workers 
and medicine-men, as their mediators and advocates 
with Allah. 

The adherents of the ascetic-mystical morality 
sought in various ways to adapt their views to the 
official teaching of the law, or at least to reconcile 
fhem with it. Of the tAvo classes into Avhich 
numan actions were frequently divided, viz. ‘ deeds 
of the bodily members ’ and ‘ works of the heart,’ the 
Sufis not unnaturally gave preference to the latter. 
The extreme mystics regarded the outward act as 
nothing more than a symbol of the inward senti- 
ment, or else considered the obligations of the law 
to be utterly beneath their notice, so that the ex- 
tremes of abstemiousness and of sensual indulgence 
might both be found in their ranks. Sects of pro- 
nounced mystical tendencies, such as the Isma'il- 
ites, shoAved a special liking for the classification 
of mankind into grades. Obedience and sacrifice 
Avere imperative only upon the common people and 
brethren of Ioav degree, Avhile the initiated members 
of the higher grades, or of the highest, Avere inde- 
pendent of every laAV. 

Mystical sects and mystical tendencies have 
ahvays abounded in Islam. But, just as Sunnite 
Islam had, besides its canonical collections of 
hadith and its schools of the Jiqli, an orthodox 
system of theology, so it had also an orthodox 
mysticism, the fullest exposition of Avhich is found 
in the Avritings of Ghazall (see § 7 , beloAv). See 
also art. Asceticism (Muslim), vol. ii. p. 99 ff. 

6 . Philosophical ethics. — Among the Arabs and 
other Muslims a popular philosophy of morals, 
at once international and interconfessional, is 
found in their fables and proverbs : suffice it to 
refer to Luq^man, the Arabian Aisop. Luqman’s 
counsels to liis son, Avhicb in reality oAve their 
inspiration to JeAvish-Christian and Hermetic 
‘ Avisdom,’ are often quoted in ethical and parenetic 
Avritings. 

The literary genre, Avhich is made up of moral- 
istic aphorisms, and more especially of the maxims 
of court politics found in the various ‘ Mirrors for 
Magistrates,’ bulked largely in Persian literature, 
consisting partly of translations from Indian 
originals. Even to-day this type of literature 
maintains a certain popularity, and is highly 
esteemed among the cultured classes of Persia. 
The earliest knoAvn representative of this Persian 
school is 'Abdallah ibn al-Muqaffa' (executed c. A.D. 
767), Avho translated the Panchatantra from 
Pahlavi into Arabic. His al-Durra al-yatlmd, 
printed in Cairo and Beirut, is a short ‘Mirror 
for Magistrates,’ Avith rules for prudent behaviour 
at court and polite intercourse among friends. In 
his introduction, after circumspectly assigning the 
supreme place to faith and the avoidance of great 
sins, he eulogizes the folloAving virtues; temper- 
ance, courage, liberality, and proficiency in dis- 
course and business. It is the morality of Avorldly- 
1 But see ERE i. 18. 


Avise politicians and merchants, and is thoroughly 
typical of this class of literature.^ 

A much larger and more elaborately system- 
atized contribution comes, through Syrian channels, 
from the philosophical literature of (Jreece. Col- 
lections of biographies, Avith supplements of moral 
aphorisms, testaments, letters, etc., Avere very 
popular. Pseudepigraphic Avritings, especially of 
the Hermetic type, Avere extensively circulated. 
Works of Plato and Aristotle, as also compositions 
falsely ascribed to them, found great favour among 
philosophers in the stricter sense. Thus Plato’s 
Repuhlie Avas translated by Hunain ibn Ishaq as the 
Kitah al-siyasa, and forms the main source of the 
doctrine of the soul (trichotomy) and of the four 
cardinal virtues Avhich appears in many Muslim 
Avriters on ethics. To Plato also Avere ascribed a 
treatise on the education of children (Adah al- 
sibyan), and a testament (waslya) addressed to 
Aristotle. Of Aristotle’s OAvn Avritings, Arabic 
authors refer to and quote from the Ntcomachean 
Elhics (Kitah al-aJchlag), Avhich is said to have 
been translated by the afore-named Hunain or by 
his son Ishaq ibn Hunain. Extant quotations 
from this Avorfc shoAV traces of Neo-Platonic redac- 
tions. 

These and other translated Avorks of the kind 
helped to mould the development of Mu'tazilite 
and Sufi ’ite ethics. But it Avas only in the limited 
circles of sectaries or of scholars and persons of 
culture that ethical doctxine attained the more in- 
dependent status of a philosophical science ('r7j» al~ 
aJchlaq). Conformably to the scholastic Aristo- 
telian tradition current in the East, philosophy Avas 
defined as ‘ a knowledge of the essence of things 
and a doing of the good.’® The theoretical side 
Avas invariably discussed more exhaustively than 
the practical, but the latter also received attention 
from those Avho dealt Avith morals and politics as 
more or less independent of each other. 

But it Avas the pseudepigraphic Avritings of a 
spiritualistic and an ascetic and edifying character 
that produced the most poAverful effects in this 
sphere. These AA’ritings were often supplemented 
by astrological speculations, according to Avhich the 
natural temperament and even the moral consti- 
tution of human beings are conditioned by the in- 
fluence of the stars. The felicity of man Avas 
believed to consist in his being delivered from 
matter and exalted to the pure spirit- world of the 
higher spheres. This type of ethics, pervaded by 
metaphysico-psychological speculation, has left a 
characteristic deposit in the eclectic Avritings of 
the ‘ Pure Ones ’ or ‘ Brethren of Purity ’ (ifywan 
as-Safd). 

In the system of the Brethren of Purity, the 
moral nature of man is determined by the folloAving 
four causal agencies. (1) The bodily structure: 
the body is composed of the four elements, and a 
person Avhose body contains, say, much earth Avill 
be harsh and greedy, Avhile another, Avith a large 
proportion of water in his body, Avill be gentle and 
gracious, and so on. (2) Climate : those Avho live 
in a northern climate have more courage than 
those of southern lands. (3) Education. (4) The 
influence of the stars j and this, indeed, is the 
most poAverful of all, since the other three are 
dependent upon it. Even education, Avhich super- 
poses something upon the natural constitution, m 
affected by the heavenly bodies and relative posi- 
tions. All this holds good of the first stage of 
human nature, the stage of natural morality, in 
Avhich conduct is instinctively good or bad._ But 
the soul can raise itself above nature, and in the 
second or psychical stage, Avhere man has freedom 

1 Cf. also the will of a merchant in The Thousand, and One 
Nights, Night 308 ff. 

2 See MafidiJ}, ed. ran AToten, Leyden, 1895, p. 132 f. 
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of choice, his deeds are praised or blamed according 
to their quality. Should a man reach the third 
stage — that of rational deliberation— he acts either 
wisely or foolishly, nobly or basely. Tinall.y, the 
fourth or highest stage is that of tlie Divine 
cosmic order {narniis) conformed to_ by godly 
prophets and holy angels, and a man is rewarded 
or punished according as he does or does not associ- 
ate himself with them in the endeavour to become, 
as far as in him lies, like God. 

The path by which this mystic goal of life is to 
be reached, according to the Bretliren of Purity, 
is the practice of asceticism. The supreme virtue, 
the yearning after things above, or the love that 
presses towards God, must manifest itself upon 
earth in a pious endurance of, and indulgence to, 
all creatures, even the animals. Man thereby 
wins freedom from sensual passion here, and here- 
after the ascent to the eternal light. But, if a 
man does not in this life purge himself of bodily 
desire, and persists in ‘ foolish slumber_ and care- 
less sleep,’ he remains after death hovering in the 
air, trammelled and drawn downward hy his fleshly 
passions. Hell is simply this life in time, whether 
on the earth or in the air ; Paradise, on the other 
hand, is the eternal world of the celestial spheres 
to which pure souls ascend. 

All men, according to the teaching of the 
Brethren, are imperfect, though in diflierent degrees. 
But the sum-total of good qualities is found in the 
absolutely perfect man, who has the characteristics 
of the Platonic Idea and the ‘rvise man’ of the 
Stoics. The Sunnite mystics find the perfect man 
[insdn Mmil) in Muhammad ; the Shf ites in Ali 
or 9usain. The Pure Ones are less definite in 
their choice, and — apart perhaps from the ‘ Imam 
of the age,’ whom they greatly honour — it is rather 
Socrates and Christ that win their enthusiastic 
homage. In their estimation the ideal of reason 
was realized in Socrates, and the law of love in 
Christ; and it is these great ones, accordingly, 
whom they seek to emulate. In the interests of this 
hnitatio thw concede a relative value to the earthly 
life in the flesh ; the body should be guarded and 
cared for, so that the soiu may have time for its 
full development. 

The moral theory of the Pure Ones is a mystical 
intellectualism. It is found— in a somewhat less 
fantastic form, no doubt — also in the so-called 
Aristotelians of Islam, from al-Kindi to Ibn Rushd. 
In keeping with the character of their sources, 
these thinkers set — to use Aristotle’s own words — 
the dianoetic virtues above the ethical. Thus, e.g . , 
in Va^Apoplitliegmata JPhilosophortim of 9unain ion 
Ishaq the highest good is identified with the sound 
understanding. Wit and shrewdness, talent and 
sagacity, are put on a higher level than goodness 
and rectitude. Such, too, is the spirit which per- 
vades nearly all the adab writings (‘the doctrine 
of good or elegant manners ’) of the Arabs— often, 
indeed, mere compilations of extracts, and having 
hardly the slightest concern with ethics and 
morality. 

A counterpoise to the extravagances of mysti- 
cism was provided by the supreme Aristotelian 
principle of the mean — the doctrine of the pea-lrrrii, 
which was introduced into Islam at an early period. 
The Mu'tazilite al-Jahi? (t A.D. 869) writes as 
follows: ‘Divine religion approves the conduct of 
him who neither does too little, nor performs too 
much, of the Good.’ ^ Some professed to find the 
doctrine in the Qur’an (cf. ii. 137, ‘ Thus have we 
made you an intermediate people ’). The principle 
of the mean came at length to permeate both the 
popular conception of morality and the ethical 
science of jurists and philosophers ; and it was also 
combined — especially among the latter — ^rvith the 
1 Goldziher, iltih. Stud., Halle, 18S9-90. U. S97 tf. 


Platonic doctrine of the four cardinal virtues (o-o^fa, 
avSpela, (TtiKppotriivr), SiKaioaiivp). As early as the 
9th cent. A.D., in the writings of the Mu'tazilite 
author Dawmd ibn Marwto al-hlaqammis, we find 
mention of the Platonic series of virtues, which 
thereafter, with occasional modifications in the 
order and grouping, gained general cun-ency.^ 

The most notable representative of Neo-Platonic 
eclecticism in JMuslim ethics is Ibn filaskawaih 
(t A.D. 1030), physician, philologist, and historian, 
who ivas the treasm-er and friend of Sultan 'Adud- 
addaula, and ranks as an orthodox Muslim. It is 
true that his ethical doctrine [TaMhib al-aJchldq, 
‘ the improvement of morals ’), like that of the Pure 
Ones, shades off into mysticism, but it is free from 
astrological accretions. Its underlying psych- 
ology, and, indeed, the structure of the system as 
a whole, is Platonic, though in matters of detail 
the author quotes frequently from Aristotle, as 
well as from Socrates, Hippocrates, Galen, and 
al-Kindi. The work is divided into six (or seven) 
parts and may be outlined as follows : 

i. By way of introduction we have a Platonizing doctrine of 
the soul. The soul is of a spiritual nature, and, as an inde- 
pendent nod immortal entity, stands on a higher plane than 
the mutable substance of the body, ft finds its peculiar sphere 
of action in the sciences (dianoetic virtue). After enumerating 
the parts of the soul — desire, impulse, and reason — the work 
specifies the four principal lirtues : prudence or temperance, 
courage, wisdom, and the combination of the three in justice. 
The viitues, with their various sub-species, are then defined, 
liberality being treated more elaborately in a special paragraph. 
Liberality is thereafter frequently mentioned along with the 
cardinal virtues, and in one passage it actually takes the place 
of wisdom. Each of these virtues is then defined on the 
Aristotelian principle, i.e. ns the mean between two vices, 
justice itself being placed midway between doing wrong and 
suffering wrong. As regards prudence, however, a defect is 
8.aid to be better than an excess, while as regards liberality the 
reverse holds good. 

ii. The second section treats of man’s natural disposition, of 
habituation, and education. Ibn Maskawaib adopts Galen's idea 
that a few men ore good by nature, some become good by 
practice, and very many remain evil to the last. Parts of the 
chapter on the education of children recall Plato's RepuUie, 
as, e.g., the assertion that moral education should precede in- 
struction in mathematics and other sciences ; while the ancient 
Arabic poetry is to be treated as having a harmful influence 
on children. This section discusses also the rules of good 
breeding. 

iii. The third division of the work treats of the supreme good 
and the supreme happiness (riSaipon'o). The supreme good is 
interpreted absolutely or objectively ; it is eternal and the same 
for all, and hence it is probably identical with the Deity. 
Happiness, on the other hand, is defined subjectively : it has 
various gradations, corresponding to differences among indi- 
viduals. The supreme happiness is attained in the closest 
possible approximation to the supreme good, i.e. in becoming 
ns like God ns is possible for man. But there are innumerable 
gradations of human happiness, and hence also innumerable 
degrees of human virtue or efficiency. The measure of realiza- 
tion appropriate to each individual constitutes bis virtue and 
determines his happiness. It is, therefore, best for all to live 
a moral and happy life in the community — in the State. 
Monasticism is not virtue. So long as man remains man, i.e. 
is composed of body and soul, so long does bis happiness remain 
incomplete without the satisfaction of his bodily w ants. Never- 
theless, the psychical or purely spiritual enjoyments are the 
most perfect, since they are the most enduring'. The doctrine 
of the bodily resurrection and the sensual delights of Paradise 
is treated by this theory -with polite silence. 

iv. This section deals specially with justice. Aristotle like- 
wise had devoted a whole book of his Ethics to this virtue. 

V. Here the themes are love and friendship. Two circum- 
stances, viz. that Aristotle had allotted tn o books (viii. and ix.) 
to the discussion of friendship, and that love occupies a leading 
place in the Neo-Platonic system, have conspired to give this 
part of the treatise a somewhat prolix character. A notable 
feature of the section is the endeavour to invest religious duties 
with moral significance. Thus the daily liturgical prayers of 
the Muslims, which the mmnah ranks far above solitary prayer 
in the silent closet or the monk’s cell ; the meeting of dwellers 
in cities with the inhabitants of the surrounding districts at the 
two official festivals of the year ; the flocking of pilgrims — each 
once in his lifetime— from all countries to Mecca : these things, 
as enjoined by the law, foster the sense of brotherhood and the 
universal love of mankind. 

vi. The concluding section (sometimes divided, as vi. and vii.) 
discusses the health and sickness of the soul. The diseases of 
the soul are the eight vices — the afrof of the four cardinal 
virtues — and their sub-species. Of the four pairs of vices^only 
one — the excess and defect of courage — -is handled in detail, its 


I Goldziher, Kitdhma'dni al-nafs, Berlin, 1907, p. 18* ff. 
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extremes being presumption or foolhordincss, and cownrdico 
or want of spirit, with tneir sub-species. But the actual vices 
aro dealt with less thoroughly than the affcotions from which 
they spring— anger and grief, and their varieties. 

Thus far Ibn Maslcawaih and pliilosophical 
ethics. The Platonic-Pythagorean features of the 
theo^, i.e, its dualistio psycnology and its hyper- 
physical morality, found special favour among the 
mystics, wliile, on the otlier hand, the scholars of 
the Ivadlth and the fiqh, as well as the dialectical 
theologians (the Mutakallim) and the rationalistic 
■writers, gave the preference to the .Aristotelian 
elements, 

7- The ethics of Ghazali. — The ethical system 
of the great theologian Ahfl al-Ghazuli 

(A.D, 1059-1111) merits separate treatment, more 
especially as he is the final authority for orthodox 
Islam. In his case life and doctrine aro one — 
rooted in his own personality. Ho was delivered 
from the snare of vain learning and worldly ambi- 
tion by becoming convinced of the truth and moral 
power of Islam. In Islam he holds single-handed a 
position corresponding to that shared by Augustine 
and Aquinas in the Christian Church. 

Ghazali’s moral philosophy is the synthesis of 
the various doctrines which we have passed in re- 
view. Ho is also acquainted with philosophical 
ethics, i.c. the doctrines of the four cardinal virtues 
and of the mean. These he expounds in his Mizan 
al'amal, probably one of his early works, and we 
find traces of them also in his later mystical writ- 
ings. Thus the narrow bridge which leads to 
Paradise and the scales in which the deeds 

of men are weighed (mizan), ho interprets esoteric- 
ally as the true mean of virtue, ]ust as many 
Mu'tazilites and speculative Sufis had done. 
Ignoring the actual sequence of history, ho main- 
tains that the philosophers borrowed their ethical 
theories from devout $ufi8. Such might certainly 
be said of his own system, as it is saturated with 
and held together by the spirit of Safi’ism, and is in- 
telligible only in the light of the" mystics’ doctrine 
of stages (the corporeal earthly life ; the sensuous 
psychical intermediate stage; the spiritual celes- 
tial life; the being of God). Ghazilli’s theory is, 
in point of fact, a mysticism that vitalizes the law 
ana doctrine of Islam, as is indeed clearly indicated 
by the title of his greatest work, Ihyaulum al-dln, 
i.e. ‘the revivification of the religious sciences,’ 
dealing with living religion or the religious life. 
Paith mthout works was in his view a dead faith. 
Keligion must be an experience of the soul, and 
must manifest itself in works. ‘ He who knows 
and acts accordingly shall bo called great in the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The relation between faith and works, know- 
ledge and action {'Urn and 'amal), had formed the 
theme of much speculation before Ghazali’s time.* 
The philosophic school, and even the mystics, were 
all more or less influenced by the intellectualism 
of Greek ethics. Correct thinking was preferred 
before good conduct. Action, moreover, was re- 
stricted to the present life, i.e. it was deemed of 
value only as a preparation for a higher life ; while 
perfection or salvation in the hereafter was thought 
of as a state of pure knowledge, not indeed with- 
out joy, but certainly without action. With 
Ghazali, however, as with the mystics, the rela- 
tion in question is complicated by the introduction 
of a third factor. Between knowledge ('ihn) and 
action (’amal) he places the state of the soul {/idl), 
a condition akin to emotion, and having a pro- 
pensity to good or eidl conduct. We have tlius 
a sequence of three causally connected elements ; 
knowledge gives rise to an affective volition, and 
this in turn produces action. 

In connexion with these explanations, the 
extreme intellectualism (gnosticism) of the philo- 
1 Of. Goldzlher, KitSb ma'ani al-nafs, p. M* ft. 


sophers who assert that knowledge without conse- 
quent action is better than action without know- 
ledge of the grounds of action is assailed by Ghazali 
as sheer folly. Nevertheless, we trace the influence 
of the philosophical-dogmatic tradition in his own 

E redUcction for knowledge, even though he there- 
y means knowledge of the religious sciences. 
For him, too, the perfection of the pure spirit 
consists in intuitive knowledge, i.e. the beatific 
vision of God. In the first book of the IJiyd he 
fully discusses knowledge — the religious "know- 
ledge that is profitable for the life beyond, and is 
‘ a work of the heart’ ; and in the second book he 
deals with the knowledge of religious doctrine as 
man’s primary obligation. Eeligious knowledge, 
or true doctrine, is in fact the tree whose branches 
are the various states of the soul {ahwdl), and 
whose fruits are good deeds, 

Ghazali agrees with the Ash'arite school in 
teaching that the merit of man’s action lies in his 
appropriation or assimilation {iktisdb) of Divine 
action. The life of the soul, with its activities, 
stands midway between the absolute freedom of 
the Divine will and the absolute necessity of bodily 
and earthly existence. The moral disposition can 
be improved by education and asceticism. Such 
is Ghazali’s theory. But his truly religious spirit 
kept him from saying much about human freedom, 
or even about human ability, Allah is omnipotent, 
and acts as it pleases Him. Ho will assuredly lay 
on any soul no burden beyond its power ; for so it 
is written in the Qui’’fin (vii. 40) ; but He might 
without injustice demand from His servants what 
they could not give. He is in no sense bound to 
have regard to the welfare of His bondslaves. 
These and similar statements, however, should be 
interpreted as in the first instance polemical, being 
directed against the Mu'tazilites, and may be re- 
arded as so much theorizing. We shall perhaps 
est succeed in doing justice to the spirit of 
Ghazali’s system by setting forth his view as 
follows: the material world of the body is the 
sphere of absolute necessity, where God’s omni- 
potent will is all in all ; in the realm of the sensu- 
ous and psychical, a relative freedom must be 
recognized; in the kingdom of pure spirit, there 
is a return to absolute necessity — the law of love, 
which is at the same time absolute freedom. 
Passing, liowever, from these vague and — ^in 
relation to the system as a whole — certainly 
esoteric speculations, we shall find it of more 
utUity to make a brief examination of his 
principal ethical work, the Jhyu 'uliim al-dln. 

The work is in four parts, each compriBing ten books.! The 
first part discusses religious duties in the narrower sense 
Cibilddt); the second, the duties of social and political life 
I'dddt ) ; and in both parts the substance and its arrangement 
are taken mainly from books of the JiadUh and the figk. The 
third part sots forth that which perverts the soul, and its re- 
nunciation of the world ; the fourth, that which saves the soul, 
and its return to God. This second half {the third and fourth 
parts) is based upon the manuals of ascetic §ufi’ism; but to the 
author alone belonps the credit of the excellent selection of 
material, ns also of its arrangement and synthesis. In the first 
half of his work, for instance, he does not deal with the religious 
duties and the social and political institutions of Islam in the 
purely external and casuistical manner of most teachers of the 
Jiqh, but expounds their ‘ mysteries ' (asrclr), i.e. their import 
for the inner spiritual life, and with special regard to the here- 
after. It he begins, as books of the IjadUh and the fiqh usually 
do, with ceremonial purity, he immediately makes reference to 
the purity of the heart, the innermost recesses of which, when 
it has renounced every vice, are free from all that is not God. 
The same thing holds good of the ritual of prayer, to the out- 
ward forms of which inward ex-perience alone lends plenary 
significance. Ho deals with religious prayer— prayer in the 
proper sense — and with such pious practices as the recitation 
of the Qur’an, much more fully than with the ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the law. At the same time he never forgets to urge 
that outward compliance with the law is imperative upon all — 
primarily, no doubt, upon the people in general, but no less upon 
those who occupy a higher spiritual level. The lower stage must 


! The reader should note this enumeration, as in mystical 
writings such numbers are never without significance. 
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always be merged in the higher, and in the light of tliis fact 
Ghazali combines the distinction made by' thejiqh between/nr^ 
al-ain and far^ "'itb the dootnne of stages pro- 

pounded by Neo-PIatonio §ufi’ism. So, e.g., in regard to fasting, 
the fourth of the religious duties ; in the first stage, ns obligatory 
upon all believers it means abstinence from foodf, drink, and the 
enjoyments of love ; in the second, it signifies refraining from 
the sins of the bodily members — the eye, the ear, etc. ; finally, 
in the third stage, attained only by the few, fasting implies the 
heart’s abnegation of the world and of all that is nob God. 

Ghaziili’s ethical theory is thus, as regards its ideal, out and 
out ascetic. Divine service, as he says in a later work (llinhaj 
al-'abidin), has two sides : a positive— meritorious action ; and 
a negative — the abandonment of sin, or the warfare against the 
evil world, the creatures, Satan, and the sinful self. The nega- 
tive side is the more excellent— the higher stage. On certain 
points Ghaz.’Ui has some diflioulty in harmonizing his theory 
with tradition. In the Iln/a, e.g., he raises the question 
whether marriage or celibacy is the more excellent way. His 
first answer is that each has its advantages and disadvantages, 
and neither is expedient for every one. But he inclines, in con- 
formity with his doctrine of stages and the practice of his later 
life, to hold that, while marriage is good, celibacy is better. 
The question then arises whether in that case Jesus was not 
superior to Muhammad. Ghazali's answer, which may at a 
pinch be reconciled with the theory of stages, is that, while the 
celibate life is intrinsically the bettor— not for everybody, of 
course — the best of all, as in Muhammad's case^ is to be married 
and at the same time to he ns the unmarried, i.e. to live always 
in the presence of God and to be susceptive of His manifesta- 
tions. Had our moralist dealt in earnest with this idea, his 
system would have assumed a \ ery different character. But his 
ascetic temperament, while he does not put it fonvard as the 
norm for all, dominates the entire work, alike as regards^ its 
structure and ns regards his selection of the Jewish, Christian, 
and Muslim traditions which he so plentifully introduces for the 
edification of his readers. 

At the end of the second part of the Hiyd, i.c. after the re- 
ligious and the social duties have been discussed, Ghazali utters 
a panegyric upon Muhammad ns the standard of human virtue, 
and commends him as a pattern for human conduct. The beauty 
of his outward appearance and the grace of his speech are highly 
extolled, ns are also his marvellous deeda Of all men, more- 
over, be was the most affable, the bravest, the most just, the 
most temperate, and the most generous; ho was chaste and 
modest above all others ; at once reseiwed and frank, straight- 
forward and without dissimulation — one saw the anger in his 
face ; simple and kindly in his whole manner of life. 

The second half of the /Jyd (parte three and four) carries us 
far beyond this imitation of Muhammad— as a historical person, 
at least, ‘ Man’s perfection and happiness,' as Ghazali expresses 
himself elsewhere,! ‘ consists in endeavouring to reproduce the 
characteristics of God and in adorning himself with the true 
essence of Bis attributes.' It is only the soul of man that lies 
in the snare of sense ; in his heart — his distinctive spiritual 
nature — ho is the imago of God. So the first book of Uie third 
part deals with the wonders of the heart, and the second book 
with the virtues of the soul. It is in this second book that philo- 
sophical ethics — the doctrines of the cardinal virtues and of tho 
mean— are discussed. Here, however, Ghazali, following Plato, 
remarks that Justice has but one antithesis, viz. injustice. The 
chief virtue is said to be wisdom, which was not mentioned at 
all in tho sketch of the Prophet’s character referred to above. 
The superficial way in which the Platonic and Aristotelian doc- 
trines are attached to the work appears also from the fact that 
they have no further influence on the contents of parts iii. and 
iv. The third part discusses, on the basis of tho Platonic psy- 
chology, the purification of the spirit from carnal and psychical 
lusts ; and the fourth, its turning towards God by means of re- 
pentance and fear, patience and thanksgiving, and absolute 
trust culminating in union with Him in love. The last book of 
all is a medilaUo mortis, in which the dving experiences of 
Muhammad and the four orthodox Khalits are set forth ns 
examples. Parts iih and Iv. have little to do with ethics in the 
modern sense, but they contain valuable observations in tho 
sphere of religious psychology. 

The Ihi/d as a whole might he described as the 
ethics of a pastor. Ghaziili considers that men 
require such a counsellor. Only a few, he 
remarks, are perfect by nature : such are Jesus, 
John the Baptist, and other prophets. All others 
are weak, and require prophetic guidance, which, 
after the death of the prophets, is adjusted to 
human nature in various ways. Consequently 
Ghazali thinks it advisable that men should place 
themselves under the spiritual care of a shaikh, 
as was done in the religious Orders. The numerous 
religious brotherhoods in Islam, which have a vast 
influence among the masses — especially in North 
Africa — even to the present day, may find a 
warrant for their existence in his words. But it 
may justly be doubted whether their moral influ- 
ence upon the people has realized the hopes of the 
great theologian. 

! Of. Goldzlher, Vorlesungen, p. 81. 


The principles of Ghazali are very characteristic 
of the peculiar nature of Oriental civilization. 
Neitlier philosopher nor devout mystic has in this 
sphere ever been able to attain fully to the thought 
of moral self-development. The (Jrient lacks the 
vital idea of autonomy, and of a super-personal 
law which, written on men’s hearts, is binding 
upon all. Although in the East an all but 
immutable law has been in operation for centuries, 
yet the frequent changes of dynasties and rulers 
have ever and anon been attended with intervals 
of anarchy. An imperative law is thus always 
associated in the popular mind with a particular 
ruler and those who represent him in secular or 
sacred things. There has as yet been little scope 
for individual freedom or personal initiative in any 
sphere of life. The populace submit to the secular 
power, or to the shaikh of an Order, or to the 
‘ Hidden Imam,’ or to some one who claims to be 
the Mahdi; for neither in social and political 
aflairs nor in the sphere of religion and ethics can 
they do without a leader. 

8. The period after GhazSH. — For centuries the 
instability of Oriental life has been hedged round 
by a remarkable stability of doctrine. Since the 
13th cent. A.D. Islam has been content to study 
and expound the teachings of the ancients. The 
writings of the earlier ages are constantly being 
re-issued in lithographed or printed editions — not 
as mere scientific curiosities, out as real stepping- 
stones to learning; and this is true also in the 
sphere of ethics. 

In Ghazali orthodox speculation reaches its 
culminating point, and in the sphere of religious 
learning his influence is immense. But other 
factors continued to operate. The masses still 
clung devoutly to their ^adat, teachers of the Jiqh 
did not discard their casuistry, while many philo- 
sophers and speculative ^iifis ignored the law in 
its outward fomi (antinomianism). 

Ethics {'Urn al-ahhlaq) could make no further 
advance in Islam as an independent science. 
People found their moral dootnne in the eom- 

endiums of the legal schools, or in some guide- 

ook to the Sufi’ito life, or in tlie manuals of good 
breeding {aolab literature). Books of the last- 
named class found special favour in secular circles. 
In Persia there exists a marked predilection for the 
teachings of tho ancient poets, and, in particular, 
for the didactic verses of Sa'adi. An illustration 
of the way in which ethics has been incorporated 
with the adab literature is found in the Adah 
al-dtinyu wal-dln of Abu ’l-Rasan al-Mawardi 
(t a.d. 1058). 

This work, which was written before OhazalFs day, is still 
used in tho higher schools ol Stambul, where it selves ns a 
treasury of quotation for the young. After passing the time- 
honoured encomiums upon reason and knowledge, it gives a 
profusion of aphorisms, uttered by devout scholars, poets, and 
sages regarding religion, the world, and the soul. Tho section 
that treats of the secular life bears the impress of Aristotelian 
ideas, while the closing section, dealing with the morals of the 
soul, shows an ascetic strain, and singles out for special com- 
mendation such virtues ns humility, meekness, veracity, and 
contentment. Its counsels are regarded in the same light as in 
the nth cent., when Mawardi compiled them, t.«. as so many 
lino sayings. 

Tins continuity of doctrine is certainly a re- 
markable_ fact. Even those who have in modem 
times tried to introduce reforms into Islam 
appeal for support to the ancient teachings. 
TJiis is specially true of the Wahliabi movement, 
wliich sprang up about the middle of the I8th 
century ; it aimed at restoring Lslam to its pristine 
state, and denounced in puritanical fashion all 
innovation, the use of tobacco and similar indul- 
gences, the luxury of cities, and the worship of 
saints. Of greater significance than this Arabian 
attempt to restore the past is the Persian BabI 
movement (see Bab, BAbIs), which took its rise 
about the middle of the 19th century. It was in 
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its origin associated mtli ancient mystical ideas, 
and trafficked in all manner of magical trumpery, 
speculations about numbers and letters, etc. It 
has latterly assumed a more progressive aspect, 
and now advocates the emancipation of women and 
the brotherhood of all classes and religions. To 
the present •writer, however, it seems highly 
guestionablo whether the flaccid mystical utter- 
ances of the Babi prophets are capable of eflecting 
anything — in the face of Oriental despotism — on 
behalf of a free and active morality. Some look 
more hopefully to the revival of Mu'tazilito teach- 
ing, more especially in British India, where its 
best-kno^vn exponent is Syed Ameer 'Ali. This 
movement, however, presents but few of the typical 
features of Islam, and is scarcely to be distinguished 
from a liberal form of Christianity. 

Here, indeed, wo have lit upon the character- 
istic feature of present-day Ishim. The culture of 
Europe and America, with Christian customs and 
moral ideas in its train, is forcing its way on every 
hand into Muslim countries, and by means of edu- 
cation and the press is asserting itself everywhere, 
with the possible exception of Afghanistan and 
Morocco. The movement is meanwhile largely 
confined to scientific and technical learning, which 
is assimilated in a somewhat superficial fashion ; 
but whether it will prove fruitful, not only in the 
economic, but also in the ethical and the social and 
political spheres, the future alone can decide. 

9. Moral life. — We have now dealt with the 
foundations and the grow’th of moral conceptions 
in Islam ; and, although much obscurity still rests 
upon the subject, we have found it possible, with 
the help of the extant literature, to trace the main 
lines of ethical development. A much more diffi- 
cult question, and one, indeed, that must probably 
remain in great part unanswered, is that concern- 
ing the actual moral life of the people. What was 
its character, and how did it compare with moral 
doctrine ? Law and doctrine may often act os in- 
centives to good conduct, but they are oftener 
simply the conscious reflex of actual morality, and 
sometimes but the drapery which hides the hypo- 
crisy beneath. Our main concern is the people’s 
actual mode of life, and our knowledge 01 tliis is 
very defective. 

It has already been remarked that the sacred 
law, alike in its original form and in its later 
expansion, has to a great extent the weight only 
of an ideal canon law; as a rule, the people 
restricted their observance of it to purely religious 
duties and the provisions regarding family life. 
The sentiments and practices of daily life w’ere 
largely conditioned by racial character, by circum- 
stances, by occupation — in a W’ord, by the stage of 
civilization that had been attained by society or 
the individual. A detailed history of the morality 
of Oriental society — could such a work be wTitten 
at all, and as yet there is an almost complete lack 
of competent preliminary studies in this field — 
would have to depict a vast variety of phenomena, 
such as, for instance, the various gradations by 
which nomadism passed into permanent habitation, 
and, in city life, the practice of confining the 
inhabitants to certain quarters or streets, according 
to their creed, nationality, or trade. 

The fact that differences in nationality and 
occupation involve differences in moral character- 
istics and conduct has attracted attention from 
ancient times. Thus, according to an early 
Muslim tradition, ‘pride and haughtiness are 
among the people of horses and camels, the 
shouters, and the tent - dwellers, but modesty 
{sakina) among keepers of cattle.’ ^ A still greater 
contrast, and one that pervades the whole course 
of Muslim history, is that between the predatory 
1 Quoted in Jacob, Altardb. Seduinenleien, p. 226. 


semi-nomads and the owners and leaders of city 
caravans, whoso great concern is security of travel- 
ling and the undisturbed enjoyment of their gains. 
The largely inartificial customs of the former are 
very different from the more comfortable life of 
townspeople. This more luxnrious mode of life 
was condemned by official Islam, which, however, 
was long unable to restrain the merchants of the 
Syrian cities — a gay and humorous class of people 
— from their wine-bibbing and other self-indulgent 
habits. In Persia this restriction never proved 
effective in any real sense. The Arabs did not 
succeed in assimilating the national character of 
the Persians to their own, just as they failed 
afterwards with the Turks and the Mongols. In 
the polemical literature evoked by the struggle 
between Arabs and Persians in the 2nd and 3id 
centuries a.ii., neither side failed to pass judgment 
upon the qualities of the other, and, as we might 
expect, each judged with all the bias of mutual 
animosity. Such estimates must, of course, be 
utilized with the utmost caution. It will be well 
also to be somewhat sceptical regarding the 
jeremiads emanating from teachers of the law, as 
the class to which tiiey belong has been prone in 
every ago and among all peoples to proclaim the 
utter wickedness of a world that did not tally with 
their sacred ideals, or submit to their personal 
rapacity. Our best course will be to avail ourselves 
of incidental observations found in poetry, in 
narrative literature, in historical writings, and 
books of travel; wliile for recent times we may 
have recourse to ethnographical works. As regards 
the polite literature, in particular, we must certainly 
bear in mind that the poets, in their vainglo^, are 
wont to magnify out of all measure both their own 
sybaritism and the munificence of their exalted 
patrons. Jlnhamraad himself had it revealed to 
him that poets do not really do what they say— 
and the East has never lacked an abundant supply 
of poets. 

When we examine the representations of 
manners given by the ancient poets in the Kitub 
al~Affhdnt and The Thousand and One Nights, we 
see little indication of a rigorous conformity te the 
law, or of a profound and vital morality. We 
generally find ourselves in the sprightly and 
voluptuous society of princes and merchants — a 
society whose basis is largely sordid gain, and 
whose life revolves round ‘wine, woman, and song.’ 
These people know the moral code by heart. They 
also indulge in pious meditations of an ascetic and 
mystical tendency, but only by way of rhetorical 
embellishment. At a very early date, even in the 
holy city of Mecca, then at the Umayyad court in 
Damascus, and subsequently in the Abbiisid city 
of Baghdad — in Cordova, Cairo, and other less 
important centres of Muslim culture — we find, 
under the mask of religion, a most worldly mode 
of life among the higher classes of society. Their 
morality had always much in common with the 
popular ideas expressed in fables and proverbs — 
*.e. it was altogether mundane. We shall search 
the fables of Luqman in vain for any mention of 
God or the hereafter. Death, which in religious 
and mystical ethics is always hailed as a deliverer, 
appears, conformably to the common sentiment, 
in The Thousand and One Nights, as the ‘ destroyer 
of all delights.’ The enjoyment of life is at once the 
ideal of popular literature and the grand concern 
of educated society. To acquire wealth in the 
easiest possible way — often by means of magic — and 
to squander it in pleasure, to go in quest of adven- 
tures as a cunning thief, a robber, or a warrior, in 
most cases, however, as a travelling merchan b who is 
a favourite of fortune : such were tlie visions which, 
designed originally to captivate the iinagination, 
many endeavoured to realize in practice. Here, 
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in fact, we find a society that fostered the virtues 
of worldly wisdom, polite intercourse, tolerance, 
and business initiative, and at the same time 
practised the old and prevalent vices in more 
refined forms. The higher ranks in Muslim 
countries, even in cities of more recent foundation, 
became infected — under the influence, it must be 
conceded, of Byzantine and Persian ideas — with 
the vices of the dvaiSoi, who were in great demand 
as musicians and singers, as also with all the mis- 
chiefs attendant upon the practice of keeping 
hartms and eunuchs. 

The civilization of Muslim lands, in the first 
three or four centuries of its development, reached 
a height that it never again attained after the 
irruption of the Turks and the Mongols. In the 
cultivation of science and art, in the refinement of 
manners, in the systematic provision for the treat- 
ment of illness and for other public services, it 
was, as far down as the 12th cent. A.D., and in 
part even later, in advance of Christendom and the 
West. In intelligence and outward culture the 
Muslim showed himself superior to the Crusader, 
hut whether he stood higher also in an ethical 
respect it is not easy to decide. What Avas morally 
good in him Avas nurtured and cultivated in secret, 
and, AA'hen it was exercised Avith the supercilious 
and ironical air of a Saladin, it was perhaps no 
longer good at aU. But, be this as it may, it is 
certain that in a moral aspect the Muslim world, 
even as it exists to-day, is rather to be compared 
— to leave absolute standards out of account 
altogether— with mediteval Europe than Avith the 
conditions of our modem civilization. In order to 
put the matter in a clearer light, and in vieiv of the 
fact that Muslims of the present day are seeking 
in considerable numbers to assimilate Western 
culture, it Avill be Avell to add a few observations 
on the point. 

Various as are the ways in which the many 
systems of religion and philosophy set forth the 
essence and the religious sanction of morality, 
there is one feature common to all, viz. the require- 
ment that the individual shall, on the one hand, 
permanently hold in control the moods and pleasures 
of the moment, and that, on the other, by a process 
of constant self-expansion towards the ideal of 
humanity, he shall adjust himself to, and play a 
nseful part in, a smaller or larger Ai’liole. Ei'ery 
stage of civilization has its rightful measure of 
stability and its appropriate sphere of operation — 
these being conditioned by the SAi’ay of the forces 
of nature without, and of the impulses of nature 
Avithin ; and under this sway, AA’hile the West has 
been making progress, the East has stood still, 
yielding to its changing destinies Avith, a species of 
fatalism. 

_ When we go a little more deeply into the popular 
literature of Islam, Ave recognize the elementary 
stage of its underlying morality. In the following 
paragraph a number of particulars are combined 
m a sketch Avhich, though its dependence upon 
romantic sources, such as TAe Thonsand and One 
NigJtis, Avill be obvious to all, may nevertheless 
help us to form at least a relative estimate of 
Muslim morality. 

There is no theme that fills so large a place in this literature 
as the vicissitudes of fortune. Just as the peasant lies at the 
mercy of rain and sunshine, so does the citizen depend upon 
the favour and good-will of his superiors. Human life has no 
stability ; the beggar of to-day may be a king to-morrow, and 
conversely ; while one who to-day drinks deep at the wells of 
pleasure may to-morrow renounce the world. There is a 
corresponding lack of perseverance : people live for the day and 
do not lay by. Then the law against taking interest stands in 
the Amy of a profitable investment of capital. Tlie idea that 
the pving of charity, especially to craj^- devotees, is in itself a 
meritorious work, is an encouragement to idleness. A man's 
living and prosperity arc supposed to be dependent, not upon 
Avork, hut upon Allah or some magical power. Many are, of 
course, often reduced to A\-ant, but there are occasional festivals 


at which everything is surrendered to merry-making, and the 
savings of a year are squandered in a day. The absence of 
steady self-control makes itself feic eveiywbere. Promises are 
lightly forgotten, and secrets lightly betrayed. Men cannot 
curb their curiosity, and so bring disaster upon themselves ; and 
it is curiosity also that prompts them to make adventurous 
journeys. They make gilts freely, but give in order to receive 
again. They fall in love at first sight, and transfer their 
affections easily and frequently. Passionate weeping and 
lamentation alternate with extravagant rejoicing or helpless 
dismay. It is true that many have acquired the power of 
controlling their looks and hearing — or, rather, of hiding their 
feelings ; but, when they seem to oi'erlook an injury, and really 
defer their vengeance till a more favourable opportunity, the 
ethical character of their emotion or of the eventual deed of 
revenge is not thereby altered. But the man Avho has the 
ower to strike nei-er fails to indulge the impulse of the moment ; 
e mutilates and beheads without any serious inquiry as to the 
guilt or innocence of his A-ictims ; and repentance olten comes 
too late, and when it can no longer aA-ail. Great as is the 
A’enalityof judges and officials, their credulity and caprice are 
greater still. Mere arbitrariness, finding expression now in 
extravagant kindness and now in atrocious cruelty, appears to 
be the sole rule of a society so constituted, while patient 
submission is its supreme virtue. A tj^iical representative of 
o class far from uncommon in the smaller Muslim State of 
mediaA-al times has been limned by Ibn Bajuja in a single 
sentence : ‘ From his gate was never absent the beggar AA’ho 
received an alms, nor the corpse of one who had been 
executed.' t The potentate referred to was Muhammad Tughluq, 
Sultan of Delhi (a.d. 132S-51). 

The AA'ider psychological explanation of these 
various phenomena (Avliich are not Avithout signifi- 
cance even for modern Isliim) has been given — not 
perhaps AA-ithout some indebtedness to Plato’s 
republic — by Ibn Klialdun (b. Tunis, A.D. 1332 ; 
d. Cairo, 1406). He points to the limitations of 
psychical force ivithin Avhich alone the social and 
political enerCT of Islam has hitherto had an 
opportunity of asserting itself. The most telling 
instance of this is seen in the soon-exhausted 
vitality of the various dynasties. A dj-nasty 
usually begins Avith two or three vigorous rulers, 
who settle and maintain their kingdom ; then its 
energies begin to flag, and the heritage of the 
fathers is consumed in enervating luxury. A 
dynasty such as that of modern Morocco — one 
Avhich, though noAV apparently approaching dis- 
solution, has lasted since 1659 — is a rare exception 
in Muslim history. In Islam no ruling house has 
ever been able to maintain its position without 
the slaugh ter of relatives and Avar amongst brothers. 
And, Avhile it is true that the same sinister features, 
Avith all their significance for the state of public 
morality, are found also in mediseval Christendom, 
yet it is in Turkey alone that fratricide has been 
legally sanctioned, as falling Avithin the domestic 
rights of the Sultan. 

10 . The present condition. — Islam, in its diffu- 
sion from Morocco to the Malay Archipelago, is pro- 
fessed by races of AA'idely different character. In N. 
Africa negroes of an easy-going and untrustAVorthy 
temperament, though often fanatically devout, and 
Berbers, in part semi-savage and difiicult to subdue, 
live in close proximity to mixed city populations, 
Avith Avhom they have as little in common as Avith 
the hard-AA'orking, all-enduring Egyptian fellahtn. 
In Western Asia the Arab brigand comes in contact 
AA’ith Turkish peasants and soldiers, as also Avith 
Persian merchants. The Muslims of India, Avho are 
among the most loyal subjects of the British CroAvn, 
are veiy ditt’erent from the Afghans, a people proud 
of their independence. In the Dutch East Indies 
are found the quiet and tractable Javanese as AveU 
as the predatory and warlike Achehnese ; and many 
more instances of diversity might be giv'en. Nofr- 
AA'itbstanding the common faith of these peoples, 
they do not form a homogeneous ethical A\-hole. 
The A'iolent political disruptions Avhich have taken 
place since the shortlived glories of the Umayyad 
and Ahhasid khalifates have been anything but 
favourable to the groAVth of fraternal unity through- 
out Islam. 

Nor is there any lack of social and economic dis- 
1 Voyages, tr. Defrimerj' Paris, 1874-79, iii. 216. 
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parities in Muslim countries. Slavery still exists, 
more particularly in the forms of eunuchism and 
concubinage. As the slaves, both male and female, 
are kept from motives of luxury and pleasure, they 
are relatively well treated. Such cruelties of capi- 
talistic exploitation as we hear of in the annals of 
Greece and Rome, or in the more recent history 
of the plantation system in the Indies and America, 
are seldom or never found in Islam. The Muslim 
owner frequently treats his slaves, and even his 
dumb animals, more humanely than his fellow-men 
of equal standing wth himself. Here, moreover, 
it is accounted a good and praiseworthy work to 
educate slaves and then mant them their freedom. 

The further division of Muslim society into classes 
is not everywhere the same. It strikes the Western 
mind as primitive, mediaeval, or, at least, as pre- 
revolutional. In India, for instance, Islam lias 
not entirely abolished the system of caste. The 
inhabitants of cities in Western Asia were still in 
many cases segregated according to their various 
trade-gilds. An illustration is furnished by the 
membership of the first Persian Parliament, which 
by the constitution of the 6th of August 1906, 
was composed of the following representatives : (1) 
those of the princes and the ruling house (the only 
nobility in the proper sense) ; (2) those of learned 
men and students ; (3) those of the merchant class ; 
(4) those of landlords and peasants ; and (5) those of 
the various industries — one member for each gild 
(embracing from three to nine trades).^ 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal, and 
especially in view of our defective knowledge of 
the more private life of Islam, to deal exhaustively 
with the morals of all these peoples and their 
various social ranks. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a few general observations regarding 
Muslim life as actually affected by the morju 
code. 

Islam lays upon its followers the duty of propaganda — of 
active effort in spreading the faith, either by the peaceful 
methods open to merchants and traders, or, where possible, by 
the holy war. This demand has pronounced moral effects. For 
the Muslims themselves the result is twofold; on the one 
hand, sinister — in so far os an impulse is given to fanaticism ; 
and, on the other, favourable — in so far as active virtue is sus- 
tained by a manly pride and by the consciousness of belonging 
to a vast and effectively expanding organization. With regard 
to this propaganda, nevertheless, the present political situation 
of Isl&m is anything but propitious. There are in all some 226 
millions of Muslims ; but of these about 65 millions live under 
British rule, 85 under Dutch, 80 under Chinese, 20 under 
Eussian, 20 under French, and so on ; while the Turkish empire, 
the last great power of Islam, and in the 16 th cent, the strongest 
State in Europe, is now being harassed on every side. It is 
possible, however, that the diffusion of Islam among lower 
races, like the less civilized tribes of Africa, may prove effective 
in raising their moral conditions to a higher level. 

Throughout Islam the religious law has a powerful influence 
in family life. Christian writers have usually a good deal to 
say about the Muslim form of married life— polygamy. The law 
permits any man who has the requisite means to have four wives, 
and as many concubines as he wishes. But it should be borne 
in mind that this permission is circumscribed in practice by 
the fact that the number of women is not unlimited, as also by 
the economic conditions, which allow only the prosperous few 
to maintain more than one wife. Monogamy is all but universal 
among the peasantry, and is practised by the majoritj’ of 
townspeople. As a matter of fact, polygamy has nothing like 
such baneful effects as the facility of divorce, also sanctioned by 
the law. It is not so much the practice of having more than 
one wife at a time as that of frequently changing the wife that 
works great moral harm in Muslim society. The husband can 
put away his wife at any time and for any reason, provided 
only he repays her dowry or gives her a compensation. This 
extreme liberty of divorce, which is certainly incompatible 
with all higher culture, is very widely taken advantage of. and 
the result is the derangement of domestic relations and the 
neglected training of the young. 

In most Muslim lands the position of women is an inferior 
one. The Qur’an explicitly declares the superior status of men. 
Tradition and popular proverb have it that heaven is full of 
poor people, and hell of women, and that women are defloient 
in understanding and religion. But they have, of course, their 
own peculiar type of intelligence, as also of religion, which the 
men call superstition. Women attend the mosque much less 
frequently than men, but are, on the other hand, much more 

1 Rev. du monde musulman, i. [1908] 94. 


addicted to the magical arts and to the practice of visiting the 
graves of holy miracle-workers. The latter custom, however 
has in many cases no deeper motive than visits to the bazaar 
or the baths. 

The Muslim reckons the preservation of his own life as one 
of his primary duties. Suicide is rare in Islam. It is pro- 
hibited by the Qur’an, as is also the killing of one’s neighbour 
though the latter prohibition is not so scrupulously observed. ’ 

The moral practice of everyday life is regulated in Islam, as 
elsewhere, more by circumstances than by religious law. The 
ordinary offences are due to momentary weakness, sensuality, 
or defective memory, rather than to evil will. In some respects 
the religious law, when it is not hypocritically evaded, tends to 
clog the wheels of progress. The interdict against interest, 
and the fast of Ramadan— the latter being in the main rigidly 
observed— militate against a settled commercial life ; and alms- 
giving, as was said above, encourages idleness. The theme of 
perennial interest is either enjoyment or else abstinence there- 
from, while a man’s daily work is nob regarded as having any 
ethical value. Praying, or begging, or even being insane is 
thought of by many as providing a more excellent career than 
working or trading. Study of the law is frequently prized 
more highly than obedience to it. In the greatest Muslim uni- 
versity, the Azhar, in Cairo, and elsewhere, many continue 
their study of the sacred sciences till old age— not, however, 
with a view to becoming useful members of society, but 
simply in order to win a higher place in Paradise.i By way of 
instructing the faithful as to the right disposal of their wealth, 
a Cairo newspaper recently published the will of a pious Sayid 
— a genealogist and a shaikh of the Azhar — who died in 1^. 
He left one-third of his property for a distribution of bread 
among the poor ; a granddaughter received 3000 piastres ; his 
books were bequeathed to his two sons, and his clothes to the 
poor students and learned men of the Azhar.^ 

An example of the false analogies to which the Muslim is led 
by his fatalistic trust in Ood may be seen in his condemnation 
of the principle of insurance. A shaikh of the Azhar says in 
a fatioa that life and fire insurance is to be regarded as gam- 
bling, and as contrary to the spirit of the Qur’an.s 

One great obstacle to the development of social morality in 
the East has been from time immemorial the corruption of 
official life. Both in Persia and in Turkey, however, voices 
are now being raised in favour of a purer public service. Thus 
a celebrated preacher in Teheran recently uttered the following 
words from his pulpit ; ‘ We have, thank God, the best law in 
the world, for we have the Qur’an, and we do not desire the 
laws of Europeans. But what we might well take from them is 
their method of appointing and supervising officials, and of 
collecting taxes in such a way that none need suffer extortion.'^ 
The rapacity of government and officials has often pernicious 
results upon pious bequest— the so-called M'ag'/-endowmente. 
In various ways, and sometimes doubtless in the interests of 
justice and morality in a higher sense, the dead hand is 
compelled to move again. In the hands of devout tachers 
of the law these funds have been used as a weapon against the 
Stt, and the Stt accordingly encourages their secularization, 
though, as we might expect, the process is seldom carried out 
without fraud. Another consequence of the systematic extor- 
tion that prevails in Oriental life is that many strive to conceal 
the factoftheirwealtb, as they would conceal heretical opinions. 
The majority, however, lay out their easily won gains on houses, 
finery, and large retinues of servants. 

The middle classes, who devote themselves by preference to 
trading — ^industry is everywhere in a backward condition — hare 
generally a bad reputation for self-interest and avarice. This is 
possibly an exaggeration, and in any case these vices are not 
confined to Islam. It cannot be denied, indeed, that in the 
East the policy of fixed prices prevails still less than in Southern 
Europe, and that many Orientals have little natural repugnance 
to falsehood. But to say that commercial honour is here un- 
known, or that lying is not reckoned a sin among Muslims 
generally, is mere slander, though it may be admitted that the 
Muslim, like the majority of mankind, judges of truth and false- 
hood from the standpoint of immediate advantage rather than 
from that of morality. 

The official moral code has less to say about the means by 
which a man earns his living than about the way in which he 
enjoys, or refrains from enjoying, his gains. But how does the 
matter stand in actual practice f One feature that forces itself 
upon the eye at once is that many morally indifferent com- 
mandments and usages are the most widely and most zealously 
observed of all. The laws against luxury and intemperance are 
much less strictly adhered to. As reg^ards luxury, indeed, some 
measure of dressing and finery is permitted to children, who as 
yet cannot commit sin ; and to women, who are lost in any case; 
while the men as a rule study to be simple in dress and digni- 
fied in bearing. Many Muslims produce a favourable impression 
by their unaffected manner and their temperate habits. The 
prohibition of wine is observed by the majority ; but it must be 
granted that with many Muslims Jiashish, opium, and other in- 
toxicants take the place that alcohol has in the West. There 
are many opium-smokers in Persia and Turkey, and there is 
also a considerable amount of wine-drinking. In India the use 
of opium keeps pace with the spread of Islim itself. But the 
Muslims of the Celestial kingdom are said to be much less 
addicted to this vice than their Chinese masters. 


1 01, Arminjon, in Rev. de Paris, v. [1904] 692. 

2 Rev. du monde mustUman, i. 203. 

s rh. 270. < Ib. ii. [1908] 813 f. 
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With these insufficient references to the morsils 
of contemporary life in Islfini this article niust 
draw to a close. The question as to the ethical 
simificance of Islam for the future is one easier 
aslced than answered. If the sacred law continues 
to he interpreted literally, then, though it may 
still prove helpful to peoples at a lower stage of 
civilization, it will in other circumstances act as 
an obstacle to moral development. Among more 
liighly civilized peoples, Islam must either degener- 
ate into a mere sect, or else adapt itself anew to 
new conditions. It must come to realize— as in 
many quarters, indeed, it has already realized — 
that the laws of Muhammad and the tradition were 
given in view of the primitive conditions of an 
earlier age. Will the modem Muslim community, 
in assenting to this idea, be able to raise itself 
above the Qur’an and the sunnah without sur- 
rendering Islam itself ? 

I.ITEIUTIIBE. — In this article the author is chiefly indebted 
to the works of I. Goldziher, especially to his admirable For- 
lesungen uber d. Islam (JReligionswissenschaftliche Sibliotheh, 
!,), Heidelberc, 1910 ; further, Carra de Vaux, ‘ La Morale de 
I’lalam ’ (in morales et Religions : legons professies d I’ieole 
des hautes dudes soeiales, Paris, 1909, pp. 1S9-216) ; D. B. 
Macdonald, Oevelomnent of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, 
and Constitutional Theory (The Semitic Seines, ix.). New York, 
1903, also ‘The Moral Education of the Young among Muslims,’ 
US XV. [1905] 286-304. 

The following may be consulted in connexion with the 
various divisions : 

1 . J. Wellhausen, Rests arab. Beidentums (Shiesen u. Vorar- 
infsn, iii.), Berlin, 1887, 21897 ; G. Jacob, Altarabisches Red- 
uinenleben (^udtVn in arab. Riehtem, iii.), Berlin, 1897 ; O. 
Procksch, ner die Rlutrache bei den vorislam. Arabem u. 
Mohammeds Stellung zti ihriLeipziger Studien aus dem Gebiele 
d. Geschiehte, v. 4), Leipzig, 1899 ; ithe Qur'an, tr. E. H. Palmer 
(SBB vi. and ix.), Oxford, 1900; H. Grimme, Mohammed 
(Darstellungen aus d. Gebiete d. nicht-ehristl, Religionsgesch. 
vii. and xl.), Munster, 1892-95, esp. xi. 110-163. 

а. Al-Bakharl, Les Traditions islamiques, trad. . . . avtc 
notes et index, par O. Houdas et W. Martais (Publ. de Pieale 
des langues orienlales vivantes), 3 vols., Paris, 1903-03. 

3 . Th. W. JuynboU, Bandb, d. islam, Gesetzes, Leyden and 
Leipzig, 1910. 

4 . SehahrastanCs Religionspartheien u. Philosophen-Sehulen, 
tr. Th. Haarbriioker, 2 pts., Halle, 1850-51 (Arab. ed. by 
Oureton, Ixindon, 1842-46). 

5. Bermetis Trismegisti gui apud Arabes fertur de casfisro- 
ftone onim« libeUum, ed. O. Bardenhewer, Bonn, 1873 ; of. also 
'Muslim ’ sections of artt. Asceticisu, Beessedmess, Couuukior 
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б . Carra de Vanx, ‘Akhlak,’ in Ency. des Islam, ed. 
Houtsma, Leyden, 1909 ; A. Merx, Die Einfuhrungd, aristotel. 
Ethikind. arab. Philosophietyerhandl. d. ISten Orient.-Kongr. 
p. 290 if.), Leyden, 1904 ; T. J. de Boer, Geseh. d. Philosophie 
im Islam, Stuttgart, 1901, Eog. tr., London, 1903. 

7 . Al-Ghaz31i, IjtVd 'ulum al-din, Cairo, a.H. 1282 ; the 
same writer's O Kind 1 Arab, and Germ, by Hamraer-Purgstall, 
Vienna, 1838 ; M. Asin Palacios, Algazel dogmdtiea moral, 
ascdica (Colleceion de estudios arabes, vi.), Saragossa, 1901 ; 
Carra de Vaux, Gazali (Les grands Philosophes), Paris, 1902 
(esp. pp. 129-174 : ‘ La Morale ’). 

8 . Nasir al-Dln TTi^si, Aildq-i Jidfiri (various edd.). 

9 . A von Kremer, Culturgeseh. d. Orients unter d. Chalifen, 
2 volSj, Vienna, 1875-77. 

la J. L. Burckbardt, Notes on the Beduins and IVahdbys, 
London, 1830 ; E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Modem Egyptians, 2 vols., London, 1871 ; J. E. 
Polak, Persien ; d. Land u. seine Rewohner, 2 pts., I^iprig, 
1865; C. M. Doughy, Travels in Arabia Deseria, 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1888; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 2 vols.. The 
Hague, 1888-89, The Achehnese, Eng. tr., A. W. 8 . O’Sullivan, 
2 vols., Londonjl909; E. Nlantat, Del’ Elat prisentetdefaxenir 
de V Islam, Paris, 1911 ; Heims du monde musulman, 12 vols.. 
Paris, 1908-10. T. J. DE BOER. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Parsi).—!, The 
place of ethics in _ the religious system of the 
Avesta. — ^The relirion of Zarathushtra, qualified 
by the Avesta and the Pahlavi hooks, is in the 
fullest sense of the word a religion of morality. 
When comparing Persian religion with Indian, we 
see in the former a moral interest take the place of 
the sacrificial and philosophical interests of the 
Brahmans. This moral interest corresponds with 
the practical and political character of the Persians 
Uiemselves ; but the Zarathusbtrian etliic has its 
real foundation in the religious system of the 
VvMta. This system w© know as a dualistic one 
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(see Dualism [Iranian]). Already in the theology 
of the Gat has — the oldest part of the Avesta, origin- 
ating perhaps in the time of the Prophet himself 
or in that of his nearest successors — we hear of 
the two opposing Spirits, the pure and good Spirit 
Ahnra Mazda (Ormazd [q.w.]}, and the evil and 
impure Amgra Mainyu (Anriman [q.v.]). 

' Of these two the wicked Spirit chose to do the most evil 
things, the holj" Spirit chose Righteousness and those men who 
in performing: acts of purity please Ahura ifazda * {yasna xxx. 
6 ). * And, when the two Spirits first met, they created as the 
first things and Deaths and as the final end HeU for the 
wicked and Heaven for the Righteous * (ib, xxx. 4). 

The conception of these principles of Life and 
Death is elaborated in the idea of two real empires, 
the one being the dominion of Ormazd, the other 
that of Ahriman. As tliese two empires are not 
divided according to the natural division of material 
and spiritual, they rule together in Nature, and in 
bodily phenomena as well as in spiritual, as do life 
and death, good and evil. The motto of Ormazd’s 
empire is ‘ the furtliering of life ’ (fradat-gaetha), 
and the words are almost a war-cry in the combat ; 
the angels of Ormazd, the Amesha Spenias {q.v.), 

‘ Immortal Holy Ones,’ are always described as the 
‘ furtherers of the living,’ that they may not wither 
or decay ; while, on the other hand, the chief of the 
Evil Spirits is called Pourumahrka, ‘ Full of Death.’ 
From a formal or moral point of view the two prin- 
ciples might be defined as Purity and Impunty — 
Purity containing all the vital forces of the world, 
Impurity all the forces of death. It is the sacred 
duty of man, and constitutes his moral righteous- 
ness, to uphold the forces of good ; and so we see 
purity, holiness, righteousness appearing as identi- 
cal conceptions, and all included under the one 
word aSa. This aSa is the fundamental idea of 
the Zarathushtrian religion. Personified, it is 
the angel ASa Vahiita, ‘ The Best Righteousness ’ ; 
and, as the summum bonum, ASa Vahi&ta gives 
its name to Paradise (=New Pers. BahUt). The 
final aim of religion, the regeneration of the 
World, corresponds with this idea of righteousness. 
It endeavours to make the world absolutely pure 
and righteous, free from every defilement of evil 
and death. 

This dualistic idea, found already in the G&thas, 
is developed further in a mythological direction in 
the Pahlavi hook Bundahii, where the Evil Spirit 
attempts to destroy what the Good created. He is 
conquered, but is allowed to continue his evil work 
in the world for a time, in order that it may be 
perfectly manifest how bad the evil is, and that 
good deeds and a good life constitute the only right 
in the world. This tolerance of evil is to last for 
6000 years, after which period the final processes 
leading to the victory of Onnazd begin. These 
6000 years make up the period of the actual world, 
and so this world-period is naturally a time of 
struggle between the powers of Good and Evil (cf. 
Ages of the World [Zoroastrian]). The later 
Avesta (Vendldad, i.) describes the beginning of 
that struggle as a twofold creation — Ahriman 
always creating sometliing evil, in imitation of 
each good thing created by Onnazd. So Nature 
itself becomes twofold — good things and pure 
creatnre.s always mingling with the wicked inven- 
tions of the Evil One. 

The world of spirits is divided into good and evil, 
and so is it in the world of men : Ahriman is the 
chief not only of Evil Spirits, hut of unbelieving 
men. The_ great problem of life is now (1) Who 
shall prevail — Ormazd or Ahriman t and (2) What 
can be done to further the cause of Ormazd ? Be- 
ligion Bolves this problem. To believe in Ormazd is 
to believe in his cause — to believe that he is right, 
and that he has the power and will obtain the 
victory at last. This belief must be not only theo- 
retical but practical. To belong to the empire of 
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Ormazd is to struggle for his cause, to work out 
his ideas in the world, to realize the good and pure 
in Nature, as in the life of man. Thus the Good 
One and his followers struggle together against the 
powers of evil, and the final victory will depend on 
this collaboration of God and man. No other re- 
ligion has made the work of man a condition of the 
ultimate success of the Divinity ; and, because the 
system of Zarathushtra does so, we may truly say 
that in a unique sense it is the religion of morality ; 
duty being an inherent religious necessity, and 
moral actions the inevitable consequence of the 
religious principle. 

2. Morality a struggle against the evil spirits. 
— This morality is, however, no pure morality in 
our modern sense of the word : the immediate 
struggle against the evil spirits forms a large 

art of the duties of man — especially of his sacri- 
cial and ritual duties. For the priesthood the 
actions involved in the performance of the cult 
are the most important, hut this cult has its 
meaning only as a combat against the evil spirits, 
and as a system of purifications to expel the evil 
spirits found in Nature and in human life. Against 
the evil spirits the priests are armed with a mighty 
weapon, consisting of the pure elements, and 
especially of the holy fire which is always kept 
burning as an ever active power of purification. 
In ordinary human life a great multitude of observ- 
ances are needed for keeping the evil spirits at a 
distance; among these, cleansings are the most 
important, for evil is always considered as a form 
of impurity. At the same time the cleansings 
have the power of expelling the evil spirits ; and 
many performances that would commend them- 
selves to us as being practical and useful are, 
according to the Perman ideas, in reality efiective 
because they expel the indwelling evil spirits. 
Water, for example, has a real anti-demoniac 
eflBcacy, and not merely a hygienic or aesthetic 
value, as in our modem view. Again, after an 
illness all the bed-clothes must be cleansed with 
the utmost care, not so much to obtain clean bed- 
clothes as to free them from the indwelling evil 
spirits. Every sickness and the natural states of 
organic life, such as menstruation, are understood 
to pertain to the great realm of death and devils. 
Every dead thing belongs to Ahriman, is impure, 
and makes impure ; therefore ritual observances 
of cleansing are needful when one has touched a 
dead dog, a dead man, or any other dead body — 
only, however, if the creature, when living, belonged 
to the realm of purity. 

Thus the customs of mourning imply at every 
step the expulsion of evil spirits, the purification 
of the house, the family, and the district where 
the evil spirit of Death has dwelt. The Parsis 
to-day bring the dead bodies of men and of dogs 
to the ‘Towers of Silence,’ where they are exposed 
to the birds of heaven, in order that earth, fire, 
or water be not defiled by the burning or other 
destruction of the bodies. But, on the other hand, 
the corpses of evil men or of noxious animals con- 
vey no impurity, since by their death the demon 
has left them ( Vend. v. 35-38 ; cf. Death and 
Disposal of the Dead [Parsi], § 3). 

3. Morality as an art of civilization. — ^Besides 
the actual decease of living creatures, every state 
implying a poverty of life or a tendency opposed 
to liJe, in Nature and practice,' is considered as a 
manifestation of death, and so, naturally, of the 
action of evU spirits. Therefore unfruitfulness, 
cold, destructive beat, withering, noxious sub- 
stances, blight, weeds, 'harmful insects, etc., all 
belong to the empire of Ahrimti,n, and are -to be 
striven against in the works of^man. ■ Thus re- 
ligions duties go hand in hand ivith' the work of 
civilization. In the time of Zarathushtra^*' ^s 


civilization refen-ed mainly to a nomadic and an 
agricultural community. The pious man ought 
to treat his cattle well, to nourish them, and not 
slay them for useless sacrifices ; and this care for 
the cattle led in later Parsiism to the classic symbol 
of pious morality. Besides these virtues of the 
nomad we hear much in the later Avesta of agri- 
cultural duties : the cultivation of the fields, cut- 
ting of canals, construction of roads and bridges, 
building of houses, and manufacture of agricultural 
implements are all important and necessary duties 
of the faithful. The weeding of the fields and 
the destruction of noxious insects and beasts are 
meritorious deeds, tending to obliterate the bound- 
aries of Ahriman’s empire. The duties of an 
agricultural life provide the religious ideals of the 
Persians, and in the religious texts we continually 
meet with pictures drawn from agriculture which 
are used to illustrate the holy life. 

To the question where the earth enjoys the best fortune, 
Ahura Mazda naturally answers : first, ‘ Where most saoriflces 
are made, the laws obeyed, and praise given to the Qods.’ 
Then follows the second answer : ‘ There it is, where a believer 
builds a house, with priest and cattle, ivith wife and children ; 
where cattle and holiness flourish, and food and dog, and wife 
and children, and all abundance.' And thirdly be says : ' There 
it is, where the believer grows most com and grass and fruit ; 
where he waters the dry soil and drains the damp ’ (Vendiddd, 
iii. 1-4). ‘ For that soil is not blessed which lies long unculti- 
vated, waiting for an husbandman, like a ripe maiden who goes 
childiess, londng for an husband ; but to him who works the 
soil with both arms will she bring riches, as a beloved spouse 
brings her child to her husband ’ (tb. 24 f.). 

With this desire for cultivation goes the repre- 
sentation of its religious meritoriousness and of its 
holy power. 

‘ IVho sows corn sows holiness,’ is a saying of the Vettdiddd, 
which also declares : ‘When the barley is arranged (for thresh- 
ing), the demons begin to sweat (for fear); when the mill is 
arranged (for grinding the barley), the demons lose their senses ; 
when the meal is arranged (for leavening), the demons howl ; 
when the dough is arranged (for baking), the demons break 
wind (for fear). Here let some of this leaven be ever in the 
house to cast upon the demons ; let their mouths be burned by 
it : they are seen to turn to flight’ («f>. 81 f.). 

A. Higher ideas of morality. — The norm of ethics 
is cased upon the principle of utility contained in 
the Avesta. But that utility has in many cases 
an ideal character, and leads, at its height, to a 
real ethic even in our sense of the word. The pro- 
ductive activity of man is always highly esteemed. 
Nothing may be done that might curtail life in 
any sense. Therefore we never find any ascetic 
elements in the ethics of the Avesta (see Asceti- 
cism [Persian]) ; on the contrary, it is the duty of 
man to be in health and vigour, that he may work 
well for the cause of Righteousness. He ought to 
marry and become the father of strong children ; 
every act that could diminish the fertinty of man 
is strongly prohibited. Chastity is a necessary 
duty; and every form of unnatural sexual rela- 
tion is forbidden and severely punished, as being 
under the power of evil spirits and leading not 
only to impurity but to the destruction of life. In 
the later contest with the Manichseans in Persia, 
the positive character of Zarathnshtrian ethics is 
always evident, and a chief point in the policy of 
the Zarathushtrian priests was to conduct a polemic 
against the various forms of asceticism, such as 
celibacy, fasting, self-flagellation, and other forms 
of mortification of the flesh. - 

Besides the immediate obligation to care for 
oneself and for the race, we meet a series of 
duties always highly esteemed in practical life: 
for example, industry, temperance, economy, the 
keeping of early hours, assiduousness in all practi- 
cal things. But the principle of purity and useful- 
ness in life leads to a still higher ethical plape, 
where righteousness is understood not only as being 
outward purity and practical deeds, but as the true 
realization of right conduct in life, including truth- 
fulness, uprigi^itness, justice, ‘faithfulness, and 
.generosity. These elements are' demanded not 
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only as pointing to social instincts necessary to 
the life of the community, but as being also 
personal qualities inherent in the highest _ type 
of Persian manhood, and giving to it its highest 
value. The truthfulness praised by Herodotus {i. 
136) as one of the elements in Persian education 
includes, mthout doubt, the duty of speaking 
religious truth ; so at least the arS-ulchdna vdxS 
(‘truth-imeaking’) of the Avesta is to be under- 
stood. Truthfulness in the moral sense is found, 
if not directly in the Avesta, at least in the ethics 
of the Pahlavi books ; and here we note also how 
a city civilization in Persia leads to a higher moral 
state than that of an agricultural utilitarianism. 
The inward qualities of man — the tender emotions, 
benevolence, thankfulness — are mentioned in the 
Table of Duties in the Dlnd-t Mainog-t Khrai, ch. 
37. Of the thirty-three duties mentioned in that 
chapter we choose some characteristic ones : bene- 
volence, truthfulness, thankfulness, contentedness, 
to further the welfare of the good and to be a friend 
of all men, to marry one’s sister, to adopt children, 
to labour industriously, to respect the capacities 
and goodwill of every one, to keep maliciousness 
and untruthfulness far from one’s mmd, not to show 
rancour, not to be libidinous, not to be quarrelsome, 
not to touch the goods of travellers and the unpro- 
tected, not to give way to anger, to exercise self- 
control, to resist laziness, to be happjf oneself and 
to further the happiness of others, to help the good 
and to protect against the evil, to be careful nob 
to speak untruth, to be scrupulously careful in 
keeping one’s word, to open one's house to the sick, 
the poor, and the traveller. This is, as we see, a 
composite scheme of ethics, where a very refined 
moral outlook is combined with remnants of rela- 
tively primitive social customs — e.g., the marrying 
of a sister, which in the times of the Achacmenians 
was regarded as a mark of the highest aristocracy. 

S* Morality. — Parsiism being in this extreme 
sense of the word a religion of morality, the 
community naturally found a special task in up- 
holding morality and educating the people in good 
works. The dady life of the priests was, of course, 
much taken up with ritual matters of cleansing 
and exorcism ; but these rites included many moral j 
and pedagogical elements — e.g,, to insist that it is 
the duty of men to cleanse themselves from every 
defilement, as it is their duty to expel the devils 
by the doing of useful works. It was the office of 
the priests directly to oversee and govern these 
multifarious exercises, and they had also to instruct 
husbands and wives in their duties and to punish 
them when these duties were not fulfilled. The 
name of the priest who had the latter function, 
sraoSa varez, ‘he who works out obedience,’ is 
very_ significant of the duty, and to ‘ work out 
obedience ’ he used a scourge called by the same 
name. 

The system of penalties belonging to this sacred 
pedagogic is codified in the moral law of the 
Avesta, the Vendidad, whose name, ‘ given against 
the demons,’ hints once more at the characteristic 
identification of demonology and morality in the 
Avesta. The idea of sin which usually meets us 
in this book is, therefore, essentially a juristic one. 
The peSo-tann, as the sinner is called, is he who 
deserves corporal punishment. The conception of 
sin as an inward state of mind is hardly found in 
the Avesta. 

The deepest guilt is nob conceived of as sin, but, 
from a religious point of view, as unbelief ; or, in 
the extreme ca.se, as worship of the evil spirits. 
The fulfilment of all duties is contained in the 
Threefold Rule of Good Thoughts, Good Words, 
and Good Works {humata, niikhta, huvarSta), 
Every pious man or woman may produce a great 
store of these three for gaining the bliss of heaven. 


and veiy holy persons, such as priests, may some- 
times produce more than is needed for their own 
salvation. This overplus of good thoughts, words, 
and works is stored up in heaven as a thesaurus 
operum supererogatorum, to be distributed among 
the souls that are not sufficiently well provided for. 

6. The Final Judgment. — It naturally follows 
from this system that the Final Judgment will turn 
upon the question of good works. The Zara- 
thushtrian eschatology knows already in the Gathds 
two stages of Judgment. The one corresponds to 
the judicium specials of Christian theology, and 
is a scrutiny of individual souls ; the other, the 
judicium generale, is a trial of mankind as a whole. 
The former is the trial before the tribunal of Mithra, 
on the mountain Ghakdt-l Daitih. There the souls 
will be weighed in the 

•balance of the Bpirits, which renders no favour on any side, 
neither for the righteous nor yet the wicked, neither for the 
lords nor yet the monarehs. As much as a hair’s breadth it will 
not turn, and has no partiality j and him who is a lord and 
a monarch it considers equally, m its decision, with him who 
is the least of mankind ’ (Mnd-i Maindg-i Khrat, ii. 120 ff. [tr. 
West, SBB xxlv. 18]). 

Even the sonl that is acquitted is punished for 
its evil works by the angel Asha ; then it may pass 
the Bridge of Judgment, Ohinvaf, which leads to 
heaven. The guilty fall from this bridge into the 
gulf of hell beneath (see, further. Bridge, ii, 2 (e)). 

The Final Judgment is carried out on the Last 
Day, when the bodily resurrection takes place, and 
the souls, blessed and wicked together, rise again 
to join their bodies. This Judgment is an immense 
ordeal, in which resurrected mankind will be 
required to pass through the molten metal that 
will overflow the whole earth. Here the true 
t character of each will be tried ; for the wicked the 
lire will burn very fiercely, to the good it will 
appear like lukewarm milk; but in all cases the 
fire will destroy every remnant of impurity, 
leaving man, as well as tlie whole earth, in that 
complete state of purity and holiness wliich was 
the original state before Ahriman introduced his 
defilements. 

This Last Judgment, as we see, has much of the 
character of a natural process of cleansing ; but in 
relation to the individual the formal element in 
the procedure appears ; indeed, the idea is founded 
upon a principle of merciless retribution. The 
good Mithra lias merely the duty of superintending 
the procedure; the supreme God Ahura Mazda 
has no part to play at all, the idea of mercy being 
absolutely excluded from the accomplishment of 
human destiny. 

Nevertheless, the religious community has the 
power of releasing men from the consequences of 
their guilt (1) by means of the Patet, the confession 
of sin made at the moment of death (see Expiation 
AND Atonement [Parsi]) ; and (2) by sacramental 
means, viz, putting the holy juice of haoma into 
tlie ear of the dying. These dispensations are 
possible only in virtue of the overplus of good 
works at the command of the community. 

Reviewing the whole field, we note the extremely 
formal and rather juristic character of the Zara- 
tbushtrian etliic, while the Persian genius for 
utilitarianism and things practical always enters 
into the scheme of righteousness and justice. In 
the individual life, this ethic appreciates industry, 
self-control, and veracitj’ ; in social life — righteous- 
ness, regularity, and social accord. The reverse of 
this ethic is an abstract stifihess that will not 
accommodate itself to life, and whose irrational 
consequences are often inimical to life. The 
monotonous opposition of good to evil and evil to 
good leaves no room for the intermediate stages of 
real life, for the individual and spontaneous states 
in the soul of man. The Persians oared little for 
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the emotions of disinterestedness; even in the 
religions feelings we feel too often the want of 
lyric elements ; on the contrary, we always feel 
the heavy burden of the juristic spirit. In accord- 
ance with this, ‘ religion ’ in the Avesta is called 
‘law’ {daena), and the Persians could not dis- 
tinguish between the two ideas. 

liiTERATOKE.— Tho Only important special treatments of the 
ethic of the Avesta are In tho Introduction to J, Darmesteter's 
tr. of the Vendiddd in SBE iv. (Oxford, 1895), and in A. V. W. 
Jackson’s ‘ Iranische Religion ' viii. (GJrP ii. 078-683), based on 
his Moral_ and Ethical Teachings of tho Ancient Zoroastrian 
Religion,' in IJE vii. [1890] 55-02. Many passages bearing on 
the subject may be found in general works like J. Darmesteter, 
Be Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-3, i.-iii. ; C. P. Tiele, Geschiedenis 
van den Godsdienst in de Otidheit, Amsterdam, 1901, vol. ii. 
(Germ, cd., Gotha, 1696) ; Edv. Lehmann, Zaratkmira, Copen- 
hagen, 1899-1902, vol. ii. EdV. LEHMANN. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Polynesian, 
Melanesian, and Malayan). — -The character of the 
Polynesians has been painted both in the brightest 
and in the darkest colours. The truth seems to lie 
between the two extremes, and the explanation is 
to be found in the fact that the Polynesian is a child 
of nature, and, like all children, under the sway of 
each passing emotion. It was the better side of the 
Polynesian character which first impressed the early 
voyagers. Their lightheartedness, their ceremoni- 
ous courtesy, and their abstinence from petty quar- 
rels led their European discoverers to fancy that 
there was no darker side to the picture. Yet the 
same childish superficiality which filled them with 
unrestrained joy could fill them in an instant ivith 
melancholy which might not stop even at suicide. 
Nor was tlieir lightheartedness always ingenuous ; 
it often formed a cloak for falsehood and treachery. 
In many of these cases tho Europeans were not free 
from blame, provoking, by their violence and licen- 
tiousness, such revenge as the weaker natives could 
infiict. On the other hand, perfidy was common 
between the Polynesians themselves, so that wars 
were conducted by ambuscade rather than by open 
attack. One of their leading characteristics was 
revenge, which wp often concealed for years with 
deep_ secrecy until a fitting opportunity occurred 
for its gratification. This principle of revenge, 
which, it must he home in mind, is reckoned a 
virtue rather than a vice among many peoples, fre- 
quently led to the vendetta. Thievery and robbery 
were considered commendable and skilful when 
practised against foreigners ; yet among themselves 
or towards those who had been adopted into their 
number, as well as in regular barter, the Poly- 
nesians evidenced a high code of honour. In like 
manner, they possessed the primitive virtues of hos- 
pitality and generosity, though these qualities, like 
their honesty, suffered from the coming of the whites. 
Indolent and fitful at work, the Polynesians were, 
nevertheless, devoted to war; yet night was not 
regarded as a disgrace. The Tahitians regarded 
wounds in battle as marks of awkwardness and 
foolishness. Their wars were conducted -with the 
utmost cruelty and with pitiless barbarity towards 
captives, though, on the other hand, there was in 
New Zealand and Tonga a noble recognition of a 
prisoner’s valour. Closely allied with their bravery 
in war was their pride, even though this sometimes 
degenerated into vanity. In the use of spirituous 
liquors the Polynesians were originally extremely 
temperate, but their licentiousness, especially in 
Tahiti, was almost incredible. The abstract was 
by no means lacking among the Polynesians. Noble 
deeds were admired, and the Tongans struck the 
keynote of hedonistic ethics when they said : ‘After 
a good deed one feels well, therefore wo do good 
deeds,’ Shame for theft or other unseemly conduct 
was by no means rare, and the ethical sense grew 
steadily higher ivith ascent in the social scale. 

The position of women throughout Polynesia was 


comparatively high, although they were not con- 
sidered equal to men. Ill-treatment was rare, and 
women were often admitted to the councils, pos- 
sessing an influence which was very real. Heavy 
toil was spared them ; and where, as in Hawaii, 
they did not eat with the men and were forbidden 
the enjoyment of certain foods, this was due in 
most cases to the laws of tabu. Pre-nuptial chastity 
was unknoAvn, excepting in the higher classes, and 
the utmost indelicacy in conversation and jests pre- 
vailed throughout tne islands, especially in Tahiti. 
After marriage, chastity was more strictly pre- 
served, and the adulterer was severely punished. 
On the other hand, those who were uni tea to a hus- 
band by the blood-covenant might regard his wife 
or Avives as their o\vn. From this must be distin- 
guished a husband’s prostitution of his wife, especi- 
ally to Europeans. Unnatural and secret vices, 
as well as incest, were disOTacefully common, all 
combining with the general licence to aid in the 
decay of the Polynesian race. Parents met with 
scant esteem from their children, yet, despite the 
revalence of infanticide and abortion, they were 
evoted to those who were allowed to survive. The 
status of slaves was toilsome, yet relatively merci- 
ful. Punishment for crime was stem, among the 
penalties being death and mutilation, while the lex 
talionis was common throughout the Polynesian 
Islands, and extended not only to the criminal but 
to his family, although pecuniary compensation was 
not unknown, 

TJie character of tho Melanesians was ethically 
inferior to that of the Polynesians. Thus theft was 
extremely common, especially in Fiji, where it was 
punished only when committed against compatriots. 
In like manner, the Melanesians were notorious for 
their falsehoods, except that one’s own deeds were 
never denied. Proud and revengeful to the lost 
degree, they forgot no injury, seeking requital both 
by murder and by black magic. They were cruel, 
but were cowardly rather than brave. On the other 
hand, the Melanesians were very susceptible to 
civilizing influences, and in their courtesy and 
hospitality were little inferior to the Polynesians. 
The position of women was less elevated among 
them, however, since wives were obliged to do the 
heavier sorts of work and to surrender the greater 
part of the adornments to the men. Their condi- 
tion was particularly deba.sed in the Fiji Islands, 
where they were in the absolute power of their 
husbands, and were frequently maltreated, Mela- 
nesian women were far more chaste than their Poly- 
nesian sisters, even the unmarried girls observing 
strict chastity. In the Fiji Islands sexual relations 
were unknown before the young men had reached 
the age of eighteen or twenty — a restraint which 
in its time checked the shameless precocity which 
prevailed in Polynesia. In Melanesia strong affec- 
tion prevailed, for the most part, between parents 
and children, and they were carefully educated, 
although they had no ethical training. The prac- 
tice of infanticide was shockingly prevalent, two- 
thirds of the children in Fiji being killed as soon 
as they were born — often by people who made this 
their profession ; girls were the chief victims, be- 
cause they could not be warriors. ^ Abortion was 
also extremely common ; yet, if an infant suirived 
the first day, it was safe, and was treated with all 
tenderness. The immorality of infanticide and the 
murder of the aged was lessened by the Melanesian 
belief that human beings lived in the future life in 
the age and the estate in which they were at death. 
The aged, or those afflicted with long and tedious 
illnesses, were put to death either by burial alive 
or by abandonment. The sick and aged themselves 
desired to die thus, and it was accounted a tribi^ 
of love for sons to put them to death. Whether tho 
practice of cannibalism may properly be considered 
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as appertaining to ethics is somewhat doubtful, but 
it may be noted that this custom was prevalent 
throughout both Polynesia and Melanesia. (See 
Cannibalism.) 

The characteristics of the Polynesians and Mela- 
nesians are most clearly defined in Tahiti and Fiji 
respectively. The one people was facile, mercurial, 
social, relatively cultured, kind, and cliivalrous, but 
marred by an all-pervading and enervating senra- 
ality ; the otlier was cruel, treacherous, and inferior 
to its kindred race in almost every respect save that 
of sexual purity. 

LiTEnATCRE. — Walti-Gerland, Anlhropologii der Satur- 
tSlker (Leipzig, 1872), vL 105-118, 120-131, 135-143, 207, 223-227, 
622-030,030-640,687-090. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Roman).— 
Sources. — In scarcely any field of Roman life are 
we so conscious of the paucity of our sources as 
in that of ethics and morality. For the earliest 
period we seem at first sight fairly well supplied, 
for we have, or seem to have, a multitude or anec- 
dotes and figures from which to draiv that picture 
of the virtuous early Roman in which the later 
and decadent period of antiquity took such retro- 
spective satisfaction. But, once we have caught 
up with modem scientific progress in the matter of 
Roman history, these figures, and even the legends 
of them, lose all value as contemporary documents. 
Modern theories of anthropology and primitive 
psychology take their place. With the beginning 
of Roman literature our situation improves ; but 
this literature is to a high degree dependent upon 
Greek models ; and, even where it reflects Roman 
feeling, the latter is merely that of the intellectual 
classes. Nor does the advent of Greek philosophy, 
with its formal teaching of ethics, succeed in any 
considerable sense in enlarging our vision. But, 
during the Empire at least, the multitude of in- 
scriptions and our knowledge of Oriental cults 
dimmish our darkness. 

In spite of these obstacles, the following outline 
seems tolerably sure ; in it an attempt has been 
made to sketch the evolution of tlie moral attitude 
of the Romans from the earliest times until the 
conquest of Christian ideas. It does not attempt 
to trace the development on Roman soil of ethics 
as a phDosopbical aiscipline. This is not possible, 
simply because no such development ever took 
place. Roman philosophy, to be sure, dealt pre- 
ferably and almost exclusively with ethics ; but it 
took its origin from Greece, not merely at the be- 
ginning, but in every individual attempt, during 
all its history. It does not, therefore, represent 
so much a Roman development as the reflexion, 
among Roman miters, ot a development which 
took place in Greece and the Greek-speaking lands. 

_ The ethical development of any people is a con- 
tinuous process ; but, though the process is con- 
tinuous, it is, nevertheless, subject to change of 
speed, and ni^ be accelerated or retarded by cir- 
cumstances. The acceleration is usually due to the 
pressure of outside influence, while a lack of foreign 
impact often tends to quiescence and lethargj' in 
the moral sphere. In Rome’s history, between the 
foundation of the city and the accession of Con- 
‘‘tantine, there are three such accelerations : the 
first (in the Cth cent, n.c.), caused by the coming 
of the Etruscans; the second (in the 3rd cent. B.C.), 
caused by the victories of the Punic wars ; and the 
third (in the Julian-Augustan age), caused by the 
influence of Greek philosophy and Oriental culture. 

J. The period before the coming of the Etrus- 
cans. — In the phraseology of the orthodox history 
of Romo, this is the period of ‘ the Early Ringdom.’ 
In it we are confronted with a series of pictures of 
heroic virtue. The majority of those who have 
discussed the morality of the early Romans have 


used these stories as evidence, thus unwittingly 
spreading utterly false views. Before the middle 
of the 6th cent. b.C. the Romans had obtained, at 
best, merely the rudiments of civilization. Their 
moral life was dependent upon the categorical im- 
perative of obedience to those principles and actions 
which tended to preserve ana perpetuate the race 
in its struggle for existence. The basal concept of 
ethics was, therefore, the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions which society laid upon the individual mem- 
bers. The moral life of the individual was entirely 
dissolved into that of the race. Actions were good 
or bad according as they assisted or hindered the 
race in its struggle for existence. The intensity 
of the struggle is reflected in the cogency which 
these ethical demands possessed, and in the exten- 
sion of moral feeling into regions of activity which 
a higher and more civilized state regards as ethic- 
ally indifferent. This attitude of mind can best 
be illustrated by those two words which together 
sum up the ethical ideal of early Rome : virtus 
and pieins. Virtus, which for this earlier period is 
wrongly translated by ‘virtue’ or even by ‘valour,’ 
has a strongly sexual implication. It is the pos- 
session of tlie power of reproduction, and its opposite 
is neither ‘ vice ’ nor ‘ cowardice,’ but physiological 
‘impotence.’ It is the rating of the individual in 
regard to his capacity to act for the continuance of 
the race. Similarly, pietas is simply the respect 
and homage shown to parents in their lifetime, 
and to the larger company of ‘ ancestors.’ It is, 
in a sense, the apotheosis of the continuity of the 
race. This is its pristine significance, and it is 
only by extension that it comes to refer generally 
to the attitude of worship towards the gods. ' 

Thus the obligations implicit in virtus are those 
of the individual to labour for the propagation of 
the race ; and the obligations of pietas are the 
homage of the race for its own continuity. These 
seem to be the most important positive elements, 
and they are accompanied by one negative con- 
dition: the moral obligation of conservatism and 
the immorality of innovation. This is, of course, 
the respect for the mores majorum, the customs 
of the ancestors, which bears its philological testi- 
mony in the word ‘morality.’ ' 

"We are thus enabled to understand how, owing 
to misinterpretation, the half-civilized Italic folk, 
just issuing from the portals of the age of m.agic, 
can figure in the traditional history of morals as 
possessed of 'virtue, piety, and morality.’ It W'as 
this kind of misinterpretation which assisted the 
idea of the ‘fall of man,’ and of the ‘Paradise’ 
and the ‘ Golden Age ’ in the past. 

2 . From the coming of the Etruscans to the 
Punic wars. — Into this primitive community, 
busied with the processes of self-preservation and 
propagation, there came, about the middle of the 
6th cent. B.C., the race of Etruscans. The origin 
of this people, and their means of reaching Italy, 
do not concern us here ; it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to realize that they were a people of advanced 
culture, possessed of a developed form of govern- 
ment, and of a certain appreciation for art. How- 
ever decadent they may have grown later, they 
were a strong and virile people in this 6th century. 
About a century later, i.e. about the middle of the 
,'ith cent., tlieir influence began to be eliminated. 
But their residence had sufficed to introduce to the 
Roman people developed ideas of government, and 
to call forth Rome’s natural instinct for law. Rome 
commenced to realize her own destiny, and patriot- 
ism began to be a vital force in the community. 

In the sphere of religion it is relatively easy to 
trace the effects of this patriotic instinct. But its 
effects were also perceived in the moral sphere. 
The chief end of man, the summum bonum, no 
longer consisted exclusively in physical increase. 
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The mass of accumulated power must be put to a 
purpose. The fulfilment of this purpose became 
a duty. Thus virtiis adds to virility the idea of 
valour, and the patria takes its place alongside 
the patres as the object of pietas. Thus we step 
forward into the period of the Republic, with its 
series of wonderful conquests ; and the farmer of 
the old rdgime becomes the soldier of the new, 
while still retaining his farming instincts. This 
state of affairs continued until the end of the 
Second Punic War, or, in other words, until the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. B.o. It is scarcely an 
accident that at the opening of this 2 nd cent, we 
have the remarkable words of the old Cato in the 
introduction to the treatise, de Agri Cultura — 
words which seem to sum up the whole ethical 
situation. Speaking of what their ancestors 
{ptajores nostri) thought, he says: 

‘And when they praised a man and called him good, they 
praised him in this fashion, that they called him a good farmer 
or a good tiller of the soil. And he who was thus praised, they 
considered to be praised indeed. For from farmers are begotten 
the strongest men and the bravest soldiers.’ 

Thus production has had added to it conquest ; 
and the whole ethical system gradually adjusts 
itself to this new valuation. Hencefonvard, 
actions are good or bad, not simply as they assist 
or hinder increase, but also as they further or 
retard the progress of the State. 

3 . The last two centuries of the Republic. — 
The Second Punic War and the wars of the 2nd 
cent. B.c. brought to Rome great material pro- 
sperity. Riches increased with amazing rapidity, 
and large private fortunes became less and less 
uncommon. At first these riches were solemnly 
and frugally invested in lands, but such invest- 
ments served only to increase the problem by 
increasing the riches themselves. Thus began the 
spending of money for luxury, and, later, for mere 
extravagance. But, as the rich grew richer, the 
poor grew, if not correspondingly, at least con- 
siderably, poorer; and, in any case, the gulf be- 
tween the two extremes of society gaped open 
more widely. The effect of riclies and of poverty 
was in so far similar that each alike begat in- 
difference to ideals. The simple life of the fathers 
was impossible for either class : for the one, be- 
cause they were choked with riches ; for the other, 
because they were throttled by poverty. Thus 
the old life was forgotten ; and it was not many 
decades after Cato’s death before a man was ‘good’ 
according to the extent of his riches — the essential 
bona — ^rather than because he was a good farmer 
or a good citizen. That was already true which 
Cicero says (de Bepublica, i. 51) : ‘ In their ignor- 
ance of virtue, they call those the “best men” 
who live in riches and plenty.’ Similar phrases 
are found a century and a half earlier in Plautus 
(Curculio, 475 ; Captivi, 683) ; and, though here 
they doubtless go back to Greek originals, they 
could count upon an answering echo in the Roman 
audience. The commercializing of ethics was the 
inevitable accompaniment of the general commer- 
cializing of human life. The mder maxims of 
severe frugality and patriotic zeal were not entirely 
forgotten, and they lived on with considerable power 
among the now despised farming classes ; but grad- 
ually, in the city at least, goodness and poverty 
were incommensurable; and the favourite phrase 
of Cicero, ‘all good men’ (omnes boni), referred 
in actual practice to respectable well-to-do citizens. 
Certainly, in Cicero’s informal moments, when he 
would be more likely to express his real feelings, 
for example, in his correspondence, it is so used 
(ad Att. viii. 1, 3). 

But, in spite of their apparent profitlessness, the 
last two centuries of the Republic, by this very 
luxury and self-indulgence, were working out an 
ethical salvation. By a strange psychological 


antinomy, through self-indulgence ethical indi- 
I viduality was born ; and in the reaction from the 
I depths of sensuous luxury we have the new and 
■ severe ethic of individual moral responsibility, 
which is characteristic of our fourth and last 
period — the Empire to Constantine. 

4 . The Empire until Constantine.— The result 
of the general dissolution of ideals which charac- 
terized the last centuries of the Republic was such 
a condition of scepticism in the realm of theory, 
and of sensuous materialism in the world of prac- 
tice, that a moral revolution could not fail to 
follow. This new idea of morality was based 
upon the concmt of the individual, and his re- 
sponsibility, It was, doubtless, assisted in its 
development by the ethical theories of Greek 
philosophy, which now began to be popular in 
Rome; but it does not owe its rise entirely to 
these theories. The influence of Oriental cults 
was, at least among the masses, stronger than 
that of Greek philosophy. But both these influ- 
ences worked side by side ; and, although they 
were based on entirely contrary principles, they 
seem to have lived together mthout jealousy or 
interference. Thus we have the two great cru- 
sades for moral regeneration : that of the philo- 
sophers, especially the Cynics, and their wandering 
preachers, proclaiming tne doctrine that moral re- 
generation comes from knowledge, that to know 
the truth is to do it, and, conversely, that sin 
is merely ignorance; and that of the priests of 
the various Oriental cults (of Magna Mater, Isis, 
Mithra), proclaiming that men are saved from 
sin and its consequences, not by knowledge, but 
by faith. It was the latter idea especially which 
affected almost all classes. The attempt to bring 

E hilosophy to the masses was destined to failure ; 

ut, where Stoicism failed, Mithra conquered. 
The world has seldom witnessed a more strenuous 
moral atmosphere than that which existed during 
the first two centuries of the Empire. Perhaps 
the most powerful proof of this statement is to 
be found in the fact that even the Oriental culte 
themselves were purified and spiritualized by their 
residence in Rome. See Mithkaism. 

Thus it came to pass that the Christian ethic, 
radically different as it was in many respects from 
that of the other Oriental religions which sur- 
rounded it, found many of its tenets in accord 
with the accepted morality of the day; and its 
teachings, which would have been almost entirely 
unintelligible to society in the time of Sulla, were 
in many respects commensurable with the world 
of Trajan, There were, however, even then, grave 
points of disagreement; and, by an unfortunate 
accentuation of certain Oriental interpretations of 
the Christian ethic, the old Pagan ethic of patriot- 
ism engaged in conflict with the whole Christian 
system. The conflict raged for centuries, through 
J ulian on to Gratian and to the altar of Victoria, 
and on to Alaric’s capture of Rome, until in 
Augustine’s City of God it received at least a 
partial solution. 

Ljteratcrb. — W. Warde Fowler, The Rtligious Experience 
of the Roman People, London, 1911 ; J. Benedict Carter, The 
Religious Life of Ancient Rome, Boston and New York, 1911 ; 
F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le paganisine romatn, 
Paris, 1905. JESSE BENEDICT CAKTEK, 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Teutonic).— The 
term * ethics ^ can be used in this connexion only 
in its general sense of ‘ethical ideas’ or ‘recog- 
nition of moral obligations,’ for we may be very 
certain that no idea of a system of ethics had ever 
suggested itself to the early Teutonic mind, 

I. Sources of information, — No race has left so 
much literature behind it with so little of a merely 
didactic or theoretical nature. All the heathen 
Teutonic peoples, so far as we can judge, seem to 
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have been intensely interested in conduct, but 
mainly as revealing character, not as illustrating 
abstract principles of right and wong. In ancient 
Teutonic society there was no class set sufficiently 
apart from the ordinary business of life to survey 
it as a whole, like the poets of early Greece or the 
IDruids of Celtic heathendom. The poets, law- 
givers, and saga-tellers were fighters and farmers 
as much as everybody else, and even the priests 
were not a caste apart— e.vcept possibly jn England 
— but only chiefs Avith priestly functions super- 
added. Perhaps it is significant that it is in early 
Anglo-Saxon poetry that we find those traces of 
reflexion on moral issues, as well as a_ facility in 
the expression of ethical ideals, which are so 
noticeably absent in all other early Teutonic 
literature j Wt it is most probable that these 
characteristics are the result of the early con- 
version of England to Ghristiani^. 

Most of the foreigners who had any opportunity 
of observing the manners and customs of the 
Teutonic races were missionaries, to whom the 
ethical ideas of the heathen made no appeal, so that 
we can depend very little on outside judgments. 
From an earlier date, however, the Garmania oi 
Tacitus gives an admirable outline of the social 
life of the Germani of the 1st cent. A.D., and 
everything we know of these races in later times 
goes to show that Tacitus’ observations on their 
code of morality were in the main correct. Still, 
in the absence of all open utterance on ethical 
ideals by the people themselves, we are driven 
back on the more or less unconscious self-revelation 
of the old hero cycles and sagas, in which the mere 
choice of subject betrays where the moral interest 
of the hearers lay. It is necessary to bear in mind 
that the period covered is a long one— ten centuries 
— and that our sources usually reflect the ideas of 
the ruling classes only. 

2 . Teutonic virtues.— Such virtues^ as were vital 
to the continued existence of the society naturally 
ranked first in public opinion, and of these (1) the 
first and foremost was courage. Lack of courage 
is the one unpardonable sin. 

Tacitus (Berm, vl.) tells us that a German who abandons his 
shield in battle has committed the basest ol crimes, and is 
shut out thereafter from the sacred rites and from the council ; 
and he adds that many, alter escaping from battle, have ended 
their infamy with the halter. No less emphatic is the curse 
pronounced on the coward thanes in the Anglo-Saxon Beotoulf, 
and it, too, ends significantly : ‘ Death is better for every well- 
born man than a shamed life ’ (Beovmlf, ed. Harrison and^harp, 
4th ed., Boston, 1901, line 2891 f.). 

Many a good man doomed himself to death at 
the hands of a vastly superior force of enemies 
because he could not conquer his repugnance to the 
idea of seeking safety in flight. Even treachery 
to friends and kinsmen can be condoned or under- 
stood, but no one will listen to a justification of an 
act of physical cowardice. 

Many tales reveal how far courage takes precedence of oil 
the other virtues. The faithlessness with which Gunnar and 
Hognl slay their foster-brother Sigurd, in the Volaung story, is 
wiped out lu the eyes of posterity cy their heroic defence at the 
court of Atli, and their still more heroic acceptance of defeat. 

Tlie mind unshaken by adversity is the object 
of the Teuton’s highest admiration. An almost 
Ameiican Indian stoicism underlies that grim 
humour in the acceptance of death or wounds 
which strikes us so keenly in the Northern stories. 

Thormod, SD. Olaf's scald, dragging a death-arrow from bis 
breast after the battle of Stiklastad, looks at it ns he dies and 
observes : ' Well hath the King fed us, fat am I yet at the heart- 
roots ’ (Betinskrinffla, Morris-Magnusson’s tr., 1893-95, ii. 442). 
When Thorgrim is sent to climb up Gunnar's hall in Iceland 
to see if he is within, he returns mortally wounded to his 
comrades, who ask if Gunnar is there. ‘Ton can learn that,’ 
ho says, * what I found out is that his halberd was at home,’ 
and falls dead (Brennu.Njdlssaga, ed. F. Jdnsson, 190S, ch. 77). 

Fortitude in bearing the death of friends or kins- 
men is also admired, hut the betrayal of feeling 
under such circumstances is readily condoned, 
especially in the aged, though we can feel the 


sawa-writer’s admiration in the tale of the old 
Viking Thorarin, who hears of the 6 la 3 'ing of hii 
son iiuth apparent phlegm, with only a casual 
inqnii-y as to his defence, and all the while fumbles 
with the uncertain hand of age at a dagger with 
which he attempts to avenge himself (‘TLorsteinn 
the Staff-smitten,’ in Morris-MagniSsson’s T/iree 
Northern Love-Stories, 1875, p. 261 f.), 

(2) Endurance and tenacity of purpose were 
allied virtues that ranked with courage. ‘ Endur- 
ing of toil, hunger, and cold, whenever fortune 
laj’s it on them,’ says Geoffrey of Malaterra of the 
Normans; and every expedition in the undecked 
Viking ships must have been a training ground of 
such qualities. Anglo-Saxon literature, in the 
poem on the battle of Xialdon, supplies us with those 
two lines which are a very epitome of Teutonic 
ideals of courage and endurance : 

* Our soul shall be the more steadfast, our heart the higher, 

Our mettle the more, the more our might is mimshed.’ 

(3) But in modem_ eyes perhaps the noblest of 
the early Teutonic virtues is the supreme loyalty 
which inspired the followers of any chief or king. 
A man could choose whom he would follow, or 
whether he would attach himself to any one, but, 
once his choice was made and he had become the 
‘ man ’ of some chief, nothing could wean him from 
his allegiance. Loyalty transcends all other duties, 
and will lead men to arraign the gods, and defy 
Fate itself, as they fall in the last rally by their 
leader’s side, like Bjarki in the story of Hrolf 
Kraki, as told by Saxo. Tacitus and the Beowulf 
concur in saying that it is a reproach for life to have 
survived the chief in battle. Even in the 12th 
cent., when the old heathen virtues were dying 
out, the young Icelander Ari Thorgeirsson makes 
a shield of his body for his Norwegian lord, 
standing weaponless between him and his enemies. 
This is self-sacrifice born of courage, but the idea 
of loyalty fostered other virtues besides that of 
courage — virtues which otherwise would hardly 
have nourished on Teutonic soil. Tacitus tells us 
that the chief fights for victory, his vassals fight 
for their chief ; that to ascribe one’s o^vn brave 
deeds to one’s chief, to increase his renown, is the 
height of loyalty. The self-forgetfulness, the 
abnegation involved can he gauged only by those 
who realize that personal fame was the highest 
earthlj' ^ood of the Teuton warrior. Loyalty was 
not confined, however, to the warriors by profes- 
sion, but p^ermeated the whole fabric of Teutonic 
society. Every little Icelandic farmer expects 
that nis ‘home-men,’ his farm-labourers, will 
cheerfully sacrifice their lives on his behalf, and 
the obligation even extends to the chance guest, 
so that many a Norwegian merchant in Iceland 
lost his life in a quarrel that was not his. The 
call of loyalty is yet sterner in one case on record. 

Ingimund the Old has been slain by a base and unworthy 
hand ; and, on receiving the news, one of his old shipmates 
declares : ‘ It is not fit tor the friends of Ingimund to live,’ and 
falls on his sword. His example is followed by another . f 
Ingimund's old companions (Vatmdcela Saga, ch. 23). 

We may suppose that tliis spint of devotion to 
a chosen chief had its root in the ancient tribal 
solidarity which made the whole kindred adopt 
the cause of any member of it. Only in Northern 
Germany and the Netherlands, however, do we 
find this devotion to the kindred unimpaired in 
historical times, and there it persisted for centuries. 

A chronicler of the little land of bithmarschen, writing after 
the end of the 16th cent., describes the old kindreds of that 
country, and how the members of it protected the weakest and 
poorest against outside aggression, and would risk life and limb 
for any member of tlieir kin (Beoeonts, cd. Dahiniann, Kiel, 
1827, i. 200). But in Scandinavia loyalty to the chief seems to 
have been far more binding than loj alty to the kin. Treachery 
to a master brings infamy, and, in fact, is hardly- mentioned in 
the old tales, but the sla 3 'ing of kinsmen is frequently dealt 
with, and, though theoreticallj" disapproved, it does not alienate 
oil sj-mpathy. 

Eirik Blodox is said to have burnt his half-brother RSgnvald 
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Inhia house, at the bidding' of their father, Hnrald Fairhair, 
because Eogiivald had become addicted to sorcery ; and • much 
was that work praised,’ saj’s Heimekringla (Morns-Magnusson's 
tr. 5. 133). 

How far the new idea of loyalty transcends the 
duty to the kindred is disclosed in the Egilssaga 
(ch. 22 IT., F, Jdnsson’s ed., Copenhagen, 1886-88), 
where King Harald Fairhair treacherously attacks 
and slays Thorolf, one of his own men, wrongly 
snspeoted of treachery. Thorolf has kinsmen, as 
weD as comrades, in the king’s bodyguard ; but, 
so far from attempting vengeance on the king or 
the slanderers, they do not even ask for compensa- 
tion (wergild) for themselves. Hagen, in the 
Waltharilied, overlooks the slaying of his nephew 
by Walther, his sworn friend, but cannot refuse 
to attack him when his king’s honour is involved 
(Ehkchard’s Waltharilied, &rm. tr., H. Althof, 
Leipzig, 1902, lines 1109, 1112). Rudiger, in the 
Nibelungenlied, makes a similar choice between 
lord and friend (line 2152 ff). 

In England this loyalty to the king early de* 
veloped mto patriotism, finding favourable soil in 
the sutferings of the country from the Danes, and 
in the appeal which such a king as Alfred made to 
the hearts of his subjects. In other Teutonic 
States, however, an efiective patriotism was a 
plant of slow growth ; and of Norway and Iceland 
it may be truly said that their foes were of their 
own household. 

(4) In return for the loyalty of his subordinates 
the chief was expected to be generous — ‘ mild,’ as 
all the old Teutonic tongues phrase it, — and the 
Northern praise of princes, as * gold-scatterer,* 
‘ bracelet-spender,' and so forth, indicates the form 
which their generosity took. According to modem 
ideas, this quality was unduly glorified, and we 
may guess that it could cover a considerable degree 
of unscrupulousness in the method of acquiring 
wealth, as well as a disregard for the generm 
welfare of the kingdom. But its glorification was 
natural in a State where the fighting man had no 
fixed wages, and where the poets were the servants 
of the prince. Even Walther von der Vogelweide 
considers it reasonable to estimate kings by their 
generosity towards himself. The chronicler of the 
Normans already quoted tells us that ‘ their chief 
men -svere especially lavish, through their desire 
of good report.’ His previous cryptic utterance, 
that they hold a certain mean between lavishness 
and greed, is perhaps to be explained by the system 
of gifts and counter-gifts prevalent all through 
Teutonic society. Tacitus, indeed, says that the 
Germans ‘expect no return for what they give’ 
{Germ. xxi. ), but the testimony of the most worldly- 
wise of the old Edda poems is perhaps more deserv- 
ing of acceptance : ‘ I never found a man so " mild,” 
or so free with food, that he was loath to receive 
reward ’ {Hdvamdl, 40). But the generosity mani- 
fested itself also in less questionable forms. The 
quality which makes it a ‘nithing’s deed ’ to take 
advantage of weakness, and the generous apprecia- 
tion of an enemy’s virtues, merge into the love of 
‘ fair play,’ so characteristic of tlie Teutonic races. 

Even Kin^ Eirik Blodox, guilty of the death of several of hi« 
half-brothers, cannot kill his deadly enemy Egill, who, wrecked 
on his shores, has thrown himself on Eirik’s raerej- ; because to 
do so under such circumstances would be a 'nithing’s act* 
(Egilssaga, ch. Cl). In a similar position, Kdri, who has killed 
over a dozen of FlosP s companions, is not mist.aken in going to 
Flosi's liouse and relying on his generosity (Ejdla, ch. J69). 

The opposite of a ‘nithing’ is a gdtSr drengr, a 
characteristic Northern phrase, only to be trans- 
lated ‘a good fellow,’ ‘an hononrable man’ — ^in 
fact, exactly what is meant by ‘gentleman ’ ivhen 
that word is used to denote certain moral qualities. 

(5) A kindred duty to that of generosi^ ishospi^ 
talitu, which is ev'cn more binding. ‘To exclude 
any human being from the roof is thought impious,’ 
says Tacitus {Germ, xxi.) ; and tlie same idea is 


found all over Teutonic Europe in early times, and 
in Iceland to this day. 

(6) Truth^ was a highly esteemed virtue among 
the Germanic race. Tacitns {Germ. xxii. ) calls them 
* a race without natural or acq^uired cunning ’ — ap 
estimate which may be partly inspired by the 
natural attitude of a sophisticated race towards a 
barbaric one ; for the medireval chronicler already 
quoted calls the Normans ‘ gens astutissima,’ and 
the somewhat craical Edda poem Hdvamdl has no 
hesitation in advising its hearers to flatter a false 
friend and to reward deceit Avith lies {Hdv. 42, 45). 
But Saxo, the early historian of the Danes, says 
that ‘ the illustrious men of old thought lying most 
dishonourable ’ ; and it may be said that the sagas 
reveal a high ideal of straightforwardness in general. 
It is characteristic of the Northern trend of thought 
that there was no sin in a slaying openly confessed, 
but an indescribable baseness in a secret or a mid- 
night slaying, wliich was qualified as murder. To 
lie to a friend would certainly have been thought a 
baseness, and we meet with individuals Avho would 
rather risk their lives than impair their self-respect 
by lying. The accounts of the early Nonvegian 
kings and tlieir courts reveal that flattery, at least, 
Avas not one of the besetting sins of the Northmen. 
Great sanctity attaclied to oaths and promises of 
every sort, and nothing Avas held to excuse breaches 
of faith, though instances, especially of truce-break- 
ing, are found scattered up and doAV’n the s^as— 
oftener after than before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. To the recognition of an obligation to 
strict veracity in the recital of stories Ave owe much 
of our knoAvledge of ancient Teutonic customs, 

(7) Modesty, strangely enough, entered into the 
ideal of the perfect Avarrior in Iceland, and boast- 
fulness was regarded Avith more contempt than 
censure. In the epics of the heroic age, boAvever, 
boasting is freely indulged in. 

So far we have been dealing Avith qualities or 
obligations AV’hich are still recognized as virtues 
and duties in modern ethical systems. 

(8) Vengeance, however, has not only been de- 
graded from its paramount position among duties, 
but is placed in a different category altogether. 
We catch glimpses of a time Avhen it was an 
absolutely binding obligation, but in all Teutonic 
States the system of money compensation had been 
adopted before historical times, to mitigate the , 
recognized evils of blood-feuds. But among a race 
Avhich, from tlie time of Tacitns onwards {Germ. 
xiv.), rather scorned peaceful methods of money- 
getting, it Avas hardly to be expected that eve^ 
one should he Avilling to ‘ put his (slain) kinsman in 
his pocket,’ as the saying AA’ent. The Icelandic 
sagas giA’e such a viA’id picture of the havoc Avrought 
by blood-feuds that the custom of vengeance in 
the early history of that country is a matter of 
common knoAA’ledge, but its persistence in countiy 
districts in Germany is not so generally realized. 
In many parts vengeance was held to be obligatory, 
not only on nobles, doAvn to the 16th century. 

TbQs our sources tell usthst fn 1677a Holstein peasant named 
Gmumann, who had more or less accidentally slain another, 
was killed by the deceased’s brothers with 48 wounds. These 
brothers were proceeded against in a court of law, but werfr 
never condemned. In Frisia, as late as the 13th cent.. It eeems 
to have been customary for the relatives to hang up the corpse 
of their slain kinsman under their roof until they had acquittM 
themselves ot the duty of vengeance. In England, ro early 
Christianized, the current ideas concerning this dnty are 
CuaiaUy reveafed in a verse made on King Edward’s death in 
979: 


•Him would not avenge 
hfs earthiy kinsmen, 
him has his heavenly father 
greatly avenged ’ (Saxon ChTmietf, tub anM 


The idea that vengeance alone enn Avipe out an 
insult Avas prevalent, and has persisted to this day 
in tbe Continental attitude toAvards duelling {g.v.). 
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(9) In the matter of sexual morality the heathen 
Germanic races have always had a high reputation 
since the time of Tacitus, and on this point Chris- 
tian priests have added their testimony to his (see 
Salvian, de Cfubern. Dei, bk. viii.). 

Their iterriace code,’ says Tacitus, * is strict, and no part of 
Jheir manners is more praiseworlliy. Almost alone nmonp 
barbarians they arc content with one wife, except a very few 
among them, and these not from sensuality, but because their 
noble oirth procures for them many oltera of alliance ’ (Germ. 
xviii.). ‘Clandestine correspondence is equally unknown to 
men and to women ’ («J. xlx.). 

This description needs little modification to fit 
the customs of a much later age. It was no re- 
proach to King Harald Fairhair to have several 
wives, hut it must be especially noted that this 
polygamy involved no harim, for it seems that for 
the most part each wife continued to live with her 
own family or in the part of the country where 
she was bom. The Icelandic sagas indicate that 
divorce was easily obtainable — apparently on tri- 
fling grounds ; but the fates of Brynhild and Sigurd, 
of Gudmn and Kjartan in the Laxdalc Saga, of 
BjSni the Hitdale Champion, and Oddny, show 
that the persons wrongly mated make no attempt 
to throw off the marriage bond in order to be free 
to marry another — presumably because such action 
was heW to be base. It is surely not entirely out 
of jealousy that the Icelandic Gudmn brings about 
the death of the man she loves, but because only 
so can she rid herself of the degradation of prefer- 
ring another man to her husband, and of the con- 
tinual temptation of that other’s presence. She 
prefers his death to dishonour. 

Tacitus tells us of the punishment of a faithless 
wife ; but later sources, Icelandic and Norwegian, 
mention no penalty for the woman, though they 
speak of a heavy fine to be exacted from her 
lover. The old Norwegian laws make the ecclesi- 
astical fine for conjugal infidelity the same for 
either sex. 

(10) Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
ethical ideas of the Teutons is that the ethical ideal 
teas the same for both sexes. Women do not fight, \ 
but the wife, according to Tacitus, does not ‘ stand 
apart from aspirations after noble deeds or from , 
the perils of war, but is her husband’s partner in ' 
toil and danger, destined to suffer and to dare 
with him alike in peace and war’ {Germ, xviii.) ; 
and earlier he tells us how the dauntless courage 
of the women has been known to rally wavering 
forces in battle {ib. viii.). For Helen of Troy, for 
the Irish Deirdre, beauty and an unhappy love 
have been sufficient titles to immortality ; but 
to fire the Germanic imagination women have 
needed these and more : the character that shapes 
destiny, the courage which does not blench before 
responsibility, the truth which scorns to evade con- 
sequences. Such are Brynhild, Gudrun, Hervor, 
Svanhild, and the Anglo-Saxon HUdegj’th of the 
Waldere-fragment (C. \V. M. Grein, Angelsachs. 
Bibliothek, i._[1883] 7 f.). It is perhaps significant 
tliat Germanic hero-legend exalts no woman who 
has yielded to a dishonourable love. The Icelandic 
sagas not only attribute these greater virtues to 
women, but expect them to urge the love of fair 
play and a high sense of honour on their men-folk, 
if these fail to realize their public responsibilities. 
Griselda is no Teutonic conception. In one minor 
detail a sharp line is draivn between the sexes : 
drinldng to excess at feasts is no reproach to men, 
but is unheard of in women. 

3. Ethical motives and sanctions. — (1) If we re- 
gard the ethical ideas of the Teutonic races as a 
whole, the main point ivhich emerges is that they 
are the outcome of a soimd utilitarianism, not of 
chance tradition or custom. We cannot even call 
this in question with regard to the ideals of gener- 
osity and vengeance, if we bear in mind the social 


and economic conditions of the time. Their ideal 
of generosity has struck moderns as blameable 
lavishness, but it originated in an epoch when 
wealth was of little use save to attach warriors to 
one’s cause. Otherwise capital had no beneficent 
functions to perform, no industrial enterprises to 
maintain ; and, where gold and chattels were 
hoarded in few hands, they became dangerous to 
the freedom of the rest of the community, and liable 
to excite the cupidity of suspicious neighbours. 
The same defence can obviously be made for the 
duty of vengeance, which, in the absence of a power- 
ful State executive, must be considered, with Lecky 
(/fist, of European Morals^, 1897, i. 41 ), to have been 
‘the one bulwark against social anarchy.’ The 
moral outlook was limited to the community, and 
actions were judged — consciously or unconsciously 
— from its standpoint. This is clearly exemplified 
in the attitude towards human sacrifice. Persons 
outside the pale may be immolated for the good of 
the community, but public opinion condemned and 
ostracized any individual suspected of practising 
such rites for his own personal advantage (Vats- 
dcela Saga, ch. 16. 30). The same distinction can 
be traced in the similar attitude towards magic, and 
also in the treatment of the aged and infirm at 
moments wlien the life of the community was 
threatened (see Old Age [Teutonic]). It is more 
pleasant to recognize the sense of social obligation, 
of duty towards the community, in the ‘ courtesy ’ 
so carefully practised between man and man, in 
the acceptance of arbitration in disputes, and still 
more in the conscious sacrifice of self-interest to the 
claims of law and order. ‘We must allow Snorri 
to carry out the law,’ says his enemy Amkell in 
Eyrbiggja Saga (Morris - Magnfisson, The Ere- 
dwellers, 1892, ch. 22) ; and the idea constantly re- 
curs in all Scandinavian literatures. The political 
genius of the Teutonic races was bom out of the 
conflict between this sense of responsibility — the 
recognition that man does nob live to himself alone 
— and the intense independence and powerful will 
of the individual. Perhaps tlie idea of duty to the 
community finds its noblest expression in the lofty 
conception that men are nob freed from its claims 
even m tlie other world, but must band together 
in fellowship with the gods for one last vain fight 
against the forces of evil and of destruction, before 
the end of the world (see Doom). 

(2) The Teutonic races had too strong a tendency 
to look to motives, too keen an interest in the clash 
of character with circumstances, for custom to be- 
come as binding a social sanction among them as 
in many primitive societies, Bcligion, also, had 
little force os a moral sanction, though we note 
that, in the ancient formula, the ‘ wrath of the 
gods’ is declared to follow ‘ truce-breaking.’ And 
there was probably some notion of divine sanction 
in the carefully ordered duels which in Europe 
seem to have been the heathen forerunners of the 
ecclesiastical ordeal. Cf. art. Dgelling. 

(3) Of external sa.nctions, by far the most power- 
ful tvas public opinion. All the condemnation the 
Icelandic sagas usually allow themselves is to say 
that such and such an act was ‘HI spoken of.’ 
And, if the condemnation of the community was 
strongly felt as a deterrent to crime, far more did 
its praise act as an incentive to virtue. From the 
time of their supremacy in Europe until their racial 
consciousness was merged in their citizenship of 
the Homan Church, the quest of glory called forth 
much that was best in the Teutonic race ; and in 
judging it as a motive we must remember that there 
has hardly been an epoch in the world’s history 
when a man might gam so wide and lasting a re- 
nown — a fame tlrnt extended as far as the Teutonic 
race, so that the selfsame hero might be sung from 
the north of Africa to Greenland. We cannot 
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wonder that even the cynical Hdvamdl is inspired 
to the noble verse ; 

‘ Chattels die, kinsmen die, 

One dies oneself also ; 

But fame dies never 

For him who has won it worthily ’ (Hdv. ’id). 

(4) But the deepest, most potent sanction of mo- 
rality was an internal one : the sense of personal 
integrity, the sturdy sdf-resptct, the fear of that 
sense of degradation which was probably as near 
as the heathen Teuton ever approached to the 
sense of sin. 

Literatobb.— T acitus, 6«nnam’o;fAe O/darFddafB.Sijmon’s 
text, Halle, 1888-1901 ; an English tr. by O. Bray, London, 
1007, and in Vigfusson-Powell’s Corpus Poeticum Doreale, 
Oxford, 1883); the Icelandic Sagas (some of which have been 
translated by Morris-Magniisson, in the Saga Library, etc.); 
NjiUssaga and Gisla Sagahayo been translated by G. W. Dasent 
(Edinburgh, Xj., newed. 1000, Gisla, 1866); and Laxdale Saga, 
by A. 0. Press (London [2nd ed. 1906]). O. Jiriczek, Deutsche 
Heldensage, Strassburg, 1898 (Enp;. tr. by M. Bentinck-Smith, 
London, 1902), treats the older epics. lattle attention has been 
paid to the subject by modern scholars. A. Olrik’s Nordischd 
Geistesleben, Heidelberg, 1908, is an able and ^mpathetic 
work ; and the last chapter of Chantepie de la Saussaye’s 
Religion of the Pcufons, Boston, 1902, is valuable. See also 
H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, Cambridge, 1912, ch. xv.ff. 
A. P. Fors, The Ethical World-Conception of the Horse People, 
Chicago, 1904, should be used with great caution. 

B. S. Phillpotts. 

ETHNOLOGY. — i. Definition. — Ethnology is 
that section of Anthropology (the science of man in 
general) which deals syst^natically with the various 
branches of mankind in detail. It is not merely 
descriptive (Ethnography), but aims at co-ordinat- 
ing all known data bearing on the inter-relations 
of the several members of the human family, re- 
garded not as independent groups, but as mutually 
related divisions of mankind. As so defined, Eth- 
nology assumes a genetic connexion between these 
divisions ; and the most important problem which 
it has to solve is whether all races really constitute 
not distinct species, stiU less genera, but only 
varieties of a single species of a single genus. 

Polygenism, which postulates a given number of 
distinct groups independently originating in so 
many distinct geographical areas — the actual 
number of these distinct groups and areas rang- 
ing from about four to sixteen or even more— is 
certainly not yet extinct. But the tendency of 
modern thought is undoubtedly towards Mono- 
genism, which postulates only one such distinct 
group and one such distinct area, with four main 
or relatively fundamental divisions separately 
evolved in four corresponding geographical areas 
reached by migration from a single cradle-land. 
A return is thus made after much ‘storm and 
stress’ to the sober teachings of Linn6, in whose 
Order of Antheopomokpha man appears as one 
genus with one species, ‘cujus varietates Anro/ianw 
albns, Amcricanns rufescens, Asiaticus fuscus, 
Africamts niger’ (Systema Naturae, ed, 175G, p. 3). 
This scheme, forming the solid basis of all rightly 
directed ethnological studies, is frankly accepted 
by Sir William Flower, in whose Sub-Order of 
Anthropoidea the Hominidca (Linnd’s variefates) 
constitute the fifth and highest family, coming 
nearest to, but still independent of, the Simiidm, 
that is, the four groups of the so-called man-apes ; 
Gibbon, Chimpanzee, Gorilla, Orang-utan. 

These Bominidee, with their numerous diverging 
and converging sub-forms, are the proper study of 
Ethnology, which thus seeks to determine their 
origin, primeval home, antiquity, and early migra- 
tions, their distinctive physical and mental char- 
acters, social and cultural developments, and, 
especially for our purpose, their religious notions, 
not as separate units, but as interconnected mem- 
bers of the human family. 

2 . Specific unity of mankind. — [a) Perhaps the 
most convincing proof of common descent from one 
stock is afforded by what Broca calls their eugenesis. 


the complete and permanent fertility of rmions be- 
tw'een all races inter se. Such crossings between 
the highest and the lowest and all intervening 
groups have taken place in all ages, and this 
physiological test has been so universally applied 
that there are no longer any pure races, except 
perhaps a few isolated groups, such as the Anda- 
manese, the Fuegians, and some African and 
Oceanic negritos. Miscegenation is everywhere the 
rule, and all peoples are now essentially hybrids, 
representing both diverging and converging types 
of the original prototypes, which must now be re- 
garded as mainly ideal. Already in the Stone 
Ages we have intermingling of long-heads from 
North Africa with short-heads from Asia, result- 
ing in the present mixed Europeans. In recent 
times these Europeans migrating to the New 
World have formed fresh amalgams with the 
aborigines ; and the Hispano-American and Lusi- 
tano-American Mestizos now number little short 
of 50,000,000, and in many places (Mexico, Sal- 
vador, Colombia, Peru, Brazil) are steadily in- 
creasing, with little accession of fresh hlood from 
Europe. Even in Anglo-Saxon America the pre- 
sent Indians are largely mixed with w’hites and 
negroes, and ‘ we find the rather unexpected result 
that the fertility among half-breed women is con- 
siderably larger than among full-blood women* 
(F. Boas). The Bovianders of British Guiana form 
a vigorous half-caste community, ‘descendants of 
the old Dutch settlers by Indian squaws ’ (Henry 
Kirke), and most of the present South African Hot- 
tentots are also Dutch and native half-breeds. To 
realize the full force of this argument, we have 
only to consider how impossible such eugenesis 
would be on the Polygenist assumption. Distinct 
human species originating in Pliocene or at least 
early Pleistocene times could not now' be racially 
fertile, and their unions would serve only to illus- 
trate the opposite law of kakogenesis. 

(b) Specific unity is furtlier shown in the prevail- 
ing physical and mental uniformity of all peoples. 
As these points will again engage our attention, 
it will sufiice here to remark with E. B. Tylor 
that ‘ all tribes of men, from the blackest to the 
whitest, the most savage to the most cultured, 
have such general likeness, in the structure of 
their bodies and the working of their minds, as 
is easiest and best accounted for by their being 
descended from a common ancestry, however dis- 
tant’ {Anthropology, p. 5). 

But, it is urged on linguistic grounds, languages 
differ specifically and even generically, and hence 
cannot be reduced to a sin^e stock, to a common 
centre of evolution. This, says Abel Hovelacque, 

‘ is for us sufficient proof of the original plurality 
of tile races that have been developed with them ’ ; 
tliat is, with these irreducible forms of speech. 
This reasoning still plisses current, and, although 
involring a patent fallacy, is perhaps the chief 
present mainstay of the Polygenist school. How 
fallacious it is will at once become evident when we 
reflect that the stocks in question are reckoned not 
by tens or scores, but literally by the hundred, so 
tliat quod niinis ^obat nihil probat. In the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada alone Powell 
enumerates about sixty stock languages ; and as, 
on this hypothesis, each of these represents a stock 
race, w'e sfiould have in North America alone some 
sixty specifically distinct human groups, though ^ 
facto all are admittedly very much alike, scarcely 
distinguishable physically or mentally one from 
the other. The facts relied upon merely show that 
race and speech are not convertible terms, that 
there is no arguing from one to the other ; and this 
may now be taken as axiomatic in Etlinology. 

3 . Origin : centre of dispersion ; migratory 
routes. — ISpecific unity may thus be removed from 
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the sphere of speoulation> and accepted as an estah- 
lished fact with all its far-reaching consequences. 
A first consequence is that man, being one, had 
but one cradle, whence he peopled the earth by 
migration. This cradle has been _ sought in all 
quarters of the globe — in the Arctic regions now- 
covered w-ith ice, in the Austral lands now flooded 
by the Indian Ocean, in the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres, in Asia the reputed qfficina gentium, in 
Africa, and now (by Wilser and others) in Europe, 
and more particularly in Scandinavia (South 
Sweden). But none of these lands has made 
good its claim, and the tendency now is to 
look for the centre of origin and dispersion in 
South-East Asia, where it breaks away into the 
insular Malaysian world. 

The latter view, which for the present at least 
may be said to hold the field, has acquired a certain 
consistency from the discovery made in 1892 by 
Eugbne Dubois of some distinctly human remains 
embedded in the late Pliocene deposits of the 
Solo river in the Trinil district or East Java. 
These highly fossilized remains of Pithecanthropus 
erectus, as he has been named by the finder, in- 
clude a femur, two molars, and portion of a skull, 
and are regarded by Manoumer, Deniker, Hepburn, 
and most other competent judges, as undoubtedly 
those of a human precursor. The great capacity of 
the skull (900 to 1000 cubic centimetres) shows that 
it could not have belonged to any of the allied an- 
thropoids, none of which even now exceeds 600 c.o., 
while the perfectly human femur makes it clear 
that this Javanese prototype could already w-alk 
erect. In the accompanying diagram he is seen to 
diverge, not from any of the living Simians, but 
from a common anthropoid stem having its roots 
far back in the Miocene ; and that is the now- 
commonly accepted view regarding the line of 



human ascent. The same diagram shows that, as 
regards its mental poAvers, as indicated by its 
cranial capacity, the Javanese ‘ missing link ’ held 
a position about midway between Orang-utan and 
the present average European, AvhUe the present 
loAV races (Bushman, Vaalpen, Botocudo, Aeta, 
and Semang) stand about midway betrveen these 
two. 

Ethnology thus seems to have at last found a 
sure starting-point for the evolution and disper- 
sion of mankind over the globe. For the Javanese 
remains, long antedating the Neanderthal, that 
is, the lowest human cranium previously described, 
present the physical characters Avhich were anti- 
cipated in Pliocene as compared with Pleistocene 
man, should his remains ever be discovered. His 
erect position implies a perfectly prehensile hand, 
the chief instrument of human progress, while the 
cranial capacity suggests vocal organs sufiiciently 
developed for articulate^ speech. P. erectus was 
thus well equipped for his long migrations round 
toe globe, and it is safe to conjecture that u-ithout 
such equipment he never could have completed the 
joumej-. Phj-sically he was far too helpless to 
contend with the great Pliocene fauna that barred 
the path. But, armed with stone, wooden, bone, 
and other weapons that lay at hand, and endowed 
with mental powers far beyond those of all op- 
ponents, he was assured of success from the first, 
and_ eventually became the one lii'ing species whose 
habitat coincided with the habitable world. He 


certainly had not yet acquired any knowledge of 
navigation. But such knou ledge was not needed 
to cross inland seas, open waters, and broad 
estuaries. 

At the time of the first migratory movements, 
the Indo-African Continent, the existence of 
which was established by the geologists of the 
Indian Geological Survey, still presented almost 
continuous land across the present Indian Ocean, 
between the Deccan, Madagascar, and South 
Africa. The shallow inland Avaters, even now 
nowhere e.vceeding fifty fathoms in depth, had 
not yet transformed into great archipelagoes the 
Sunda region (Borneo, Sumatra, Java), ivhich is 
noAV separated by narrow channels from the 
Asiatic mainland. The Australian Continent Avaa 
connected across Torres Strait w’ith Nerv Guinea, 
and extended much farther Avest than at present. 
NeAV Zealand also occupied a far Avider area, Avhile 
the recent borings in the island of Funafuti in the 
Ellice group (1897) leave little doubt that Pol 5 mesia 
itself is to a large extent a region of comparatively 
recent subsidence. In the northern hemisphere 
Africa, as proved by the range of the southern 
fauna (hyrena, elephant, hippopotamus, cave lion, 
etc.), Avas still connected Avith Europe at least at 
three points — across the Strait of Gibraltar ; 
betAveen Tunis, Pantellaria, Malta, Sicily, and 
Italy; and, fartlier east, betAveen Cyrenaica and 
Greece, across the present ZEgean Avaters. Lastly, 
Britain still formed part of the European mainland, 
AvhUe almost continuous land appears to have 
extended in both directions, across Bering Strait 
to Alaska, and from North-West Europe through 
the Faroes and Iceland to Greenland and North 
America. Here, therefore, are sufficient land con- 
nexions for early man to have gradually spread 
from his Indo-Malaysian home to the uttermost 
confines of the habitable globe. That he did so 
is an established fact, as Avill be seen ; and, if the 
routes here suggested ns folloAved by him may 
seem someiA-hat speculative, they must still be 
accepted, because there AA-ere no otheis available 
during the required late Tertiary (Pliocene and 
Pleistocene) peiiod. 

q. Areas and lines of specialization from the 
Pleistocene precursors. — A considerable mass of 
trustAVorthy evddence has in recent years been 
brought together from all quarters to shoAV that 
the Avhole world had really been occupied by 
primitive man during this late Tertiary period, 
AA'hich is synchronous Avith the last recorded re- 
current invasions of ice in the northern and 
southern hemispheres. The ‘Ice Age’ — an ex- 
pression covering a pre-glacial, tAvo or more inter- 
glacial, and a post-glacial epoch — thus coincides 
AA-ith the first migratory movements, Avhich may 
be conceived as advancing and receding with the 
spread and retreat of the ice-cap, but Avere all com- 
pleted, if not during the inter-glacial, certainly in 
the post-glacial (early Pleistocene), epoch. That is 
to say, the earth Avas first occupied by a generalized 
Pleistocene prototype, Avhich became independently 
specialized into the four fundamental varieties in 
the four aboA-e-mentioned geographical areas. The 
main divisions of mankind may thus be regarded 
as respectively descended in their several zones 
from four undiflerentiated Pleistocene ancestral 

This view of human origins at once removes 
some of the greatest difficulties that systematists 
have hitherto had to contend Avith, while at the 
same time accounting in a reasonable Avay for 
many phenomena Aihich must otherwise remain 
inexplicable. Thus the four A-arieties, springing 
independently from four generalized Pleistocene 
ancestors, become each specialized in its own 
domain, and need no longer be derived one from the 
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other — black from white, yellow from black, and 
so on, — a theory which both on physiological and 
on physiographical grounds has mways presented 
all but insurmountable difficulties to the anthropo- 
logist. Indeed, no anthropologist has yet seriously 
grappled with the insoluble problem presented by 
conditions which, as we now see, have no existence. 
To suppose that some highly specialized group, 
say, originally black, migrating from continent to 
continent, became white in one region or yellow in 
another is a violent assumption which can never 
be verified, and should on reflexion be rejected. 
Had such a group passed from its proper zone to 
another essentially difierent environment, it would 
probably have died out long before it had time to 
become acclimatized. The fundamental racial 
characters are the result of slow adaptation to 
their special surroundings. They are what 
climate, soil, diet, heredity, natural selection, 
and time have made them, and are of too long 
standing to be efiaced or blurred except by mis- 
cegenation, a process rendered possible by prim- 
ordial unity. 

S. Early works of man : Old and New Stone 
Ages. — By descent from common Pleistocene 
ancestors is further readily explained the surpris- 
ing resemblance, amounting to identity, which 
is everyivliere presented both by the earliest 
skeletal remains of primitive man and by the 
first rude objects of primitive culture. Such are 
the skulls found in West and Central Europe, in 
Egypt, California, Brazil, and other parts of South 
America ; the stone implements occurring in pro- 
digious quantities in Britain, France, North and 
South Africa, Somaliland, India, the United States, 
Argentina, Fue^a ; the social and religious insti- 
tutions of primitive man in Australia, Melanesia, 
Aifrica, North and South America. Certain 
Australian skulls seem cast in the same mould as 
the Neanderthal, the oldest yet found in Europe, 
Sir John Evans, the first judge on this subject, 
tells ns that rude stone objects brought from the 
most distant lands are ‘so identical in form and 
character that they might have been manufactured 
by the same hands. On the banks of the Nile, 
many hundred feet above its present level, imple- 
ments of the European types have been discovered, 
while in Somaliland Mr. Seton-Karr has collected 
a large number of implements which . . . might 
have been dug out of the drift deposits of the 
Somme and the Seine, the Thames or the ancient 
Solent’ {Inaugural Address, Brit. Assoc., Toronto, 
1897). Similarly, the animistic concept is found to 
be equally well illustrated in the religious notions 
of the Melanesians, the West African Negroes, and 
the natives of British Guiana (see below). 

To the Pleistocene or Post-Pliocene, answering 
roughly to the Quaternary of French writers and 
the Diluvium of the Germans, has been assigned 
a duration of from 200,000 to 300,000 years, and 
this may be taken as the measure of early man 
and all his works. It covers two distinct periods 
of cultural growth, the Paleolithic or Old 
Stone, and the Neolithic or New Stone Age, 
these being so named from the material, chiefly 
flint, everywhere used by primitive peoples in the 
manufacture of their weapons and implements 
of all kinds. As many are still in the primitive 
state, it is obrious that here Old and New do 
not imply time sequence absolutely, but only 
relatively to those regions, mainly Europe, North 
Africa, and America, where the subject has been 
most thoroughly investigated. Even in these 
regions Old ana New do not always follow in 
chronological order, since the two stages still 
flourisli side by side in some places, as, for in- 
stance, amongst the North American aborigines. 
The distinction between the two periods is based 


especially on the different treatment of the 
material, which during the immeasurably longer 
Old Stone Age was merely chipped, flaked, or 
otherwise rudely fashioned, but in the New more 
carefully worked and polished. Hence experts 
assure us that they can always tell a palccolith 
from a neolith, although a warning note has 
recently been raised, amongst others, by A. 
Thieullen, who, spealang from personal observa- 
tion, declares that ‘tontes les formes, mfime lei 
plus arcbai'ques, ont dtd fabriqudes simultan^ment 
avec les formes plus nouvelles, h tous les figes de 
la pierre, et cela jusqu’ aux derniers jours de la 
pierre polie’ {Ronvmage d Boucher de Perthes, 
Paris, 1904, p. 13), Nevertheless, Sir John Evans’ 
great test of a palceolith — the bulb of percussion — 
still holds good, while it is safe to say that no well 
finished and polished neoliths were produced in the 
early period. 

Other distinguishing features of Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic culture are here tabulated in parallel 
columns for more convenient comparative study ; 


Old Stokz Aoe, 


Firt'. at first known only, 
later partly under control ; 
could be preserved when 
kindled by natural means. 

Food : at first mainly vege- 
table, then animal also ; mostly 
perhaps eaten raw; obtained 
by hunting and fishing only. 

Cultivated plants : none. 

Industries: limited to the 
making of stone and bone im- 
plements, the former never 
ground or polished, but of pro- 
gressively improved types, and 
later embellished with artistic 
carvings, chiefly of the mam- 
moth, horse, and other con- 
temporary animals. 

Monuments : none in the 
strict sense; no houses, graves, 
or barrows at first; habitations 
chiefly caves and rock-shelters; 
no permanent stations except 
for working stone implements. 

Speech : at first perhaps in- 
organic, later involved. 

Social groups : the family, 
later the clan reckoning kin- 
ship through the female line. 

Letters: none, unless certain 
pebble-markings found in the 
ilas d’Azil caves, Dordogne, be 
regarded, with JI. Piette, as a 
kind of crude script, with ideo- 
graphic if not phonetic values. 

lleligion : generally supposed 
to bo non-existent. But cave 
burials in late Palreolithic times 
suggest funeral rites. The 
painted figures also lately dis- 
covered by JIM. Rivifere and 
Capitan in caves of the Made- 
Icnian epoch (see below) seem 
to afford evidence of religious 
notions at that time. 4L Salo- j 
mon Reinach is inclined to 
think that some, especially of 
the nnimal figures, may have 
served as totemio or tribal sym- 
bols, so that such pictures may 
have exercised a magic influ- 
ence. If BO, this would imply 
the existence of relipous ideas 
in still earlier times. 

Here it is to be noticed that the ‘ hiatus — the gap 
or break supposed by some etlinologists to intervene 
between tlie two early cultural eras — is now gener- 
ally discredited. Partial breaks of continuity rnay 
ha\'e been of local occurrence. But the absolute 
hiatus here in question is an absurdity. It would 
implv that the first period of human culture was 
somehow arrested and extinguished everywhere f 


New SroKE Aqk, 


Fire: under complete con- 
trol ; could be artificially 
kindled and preserved. 

Food : vegetable and animal, 
obtained by hunting, fishing, 
stock-breeding, and tillage; 
mostly cooked. 

Cultivated plants : numerous: 
cereals, vegetables, fruits. 

Industnes : polished stone 
implements of diverse types; 
spinning, weaving, basketry, 
mining, pottery hand- made 
without the wheel and poorly 
ornamented ; artistic sense low 
at first, later well developed. 


Monuments : very numerous 
and varied ; monolithic, mega- 
lithic ; dolmens, menhirs, 
mounds, harrows, kurgans, 
nuraghi, pile-dwellings, aqua- 
tic etationB. 

Speech : perhaps everywhere 
involved at first, later organic. 

Social groups: the family, 
the clan, the gens reckoning 
kinship through the male line, 
the tribe, the phratry, the 
eivitas (cit}'-State). 

Letiers: very general, and 
well developed beyond the plo- 
tographic to the ideographic, 
the syllabic, and even alpha- 
betic (purely phonetic) stage. 

Religion ; prevalent and well 
developed everj’where, as at- 
tested beyond doubt by solemn 
burials in dolmens and barrows, 
and by crematory ceremonies, 
mortuary urns, tlie so-called 
laohrymary vessels, and other 
indications of a belief In an 
after-life. In Neolithic times 
Animism and Psycholatry .ly- 
ing at the root of all religion, 
were well estabiishetl, in fact, 
universal, so that Haherlandt 
seems Justified In holding that, 
as ail peoples iiave always been 
pf ted with the faculty of speech, 
BO all, at least since the late 
Stone Ages, have been endowed 
with the religious sentiment. 
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and that then, after a blank of unknown duration, 
a fresh start was made with the sudden appear- 
ance of a new and higher culture, as if dropped 
ready-made from the clouds. Evidence is now 
accumulating to show that progress was not 
arrested hut continuous throughout the whole of 
the first cultural era, w’hich thus tended in favour- 
able localities (South France, the Eiviera, North 
Africa) to merge imperceptibly in the second, so 
that it is not always possible to draw any hard 
and fast line between the Old and New Stone 
Ages. 

The Old Stone Age is itself divided into a num- 
ber of successively progressive eras, the most 
generally accepted of which, at least for Europe, 
are; (1) The Vhellian, so called from Chelles on 
the Marne, where were first found some of the 
very oldest and rudest chipped flints, now often 
called eoliths. (2) The Motistierian, named from 
the Cave of Moustier on the V^zfere Kiver, Dor- 
dogne, which has yielded some improved but still 
rude spear-heads, scrapers, and other flints of a 
simple type. (3) The Solvtrian, from the cave at 
Solutre near Mftcon, whence come the famous 
‘laurel-leaf’ and some other patterns, showing an 
immense advance in finish and variety, still un- 
polished, but so delicate and dainty that they have 
never since been rivalled or even imitated. Hence 
an object of true Solutrian type is always genuine, 
as it cannot be forged like most other ‘ antiques.’ 
Yet vast numbers have been found not only in 
Europe but in the United States, where occur 
whole cacAej (‘nests’) of these beautiful palieoliths. 
(4) The Madelenian, from the rock-shelter of La 
Madeleine, also on the V6zhre, representing a very 
long inter- or post-glacial period of steady process, 
durmg which was developed quite a PaJieoUthic 
‘ school of art.’ Here were first brought to light 
some of those remarkable stone, horn, and even 
ivory scrapers, gravers, ‘harpoons,’ ornaments, 
and statuettes with carvings on the round, and 
skilful etchings of seals, fishes, reindeer, horses, 
mammoths, snakes, and man himself, considerable 
numbers of which occur also in many other stations 
in Dordogne and elsewhere. The remains found in 
the Placard Cave, the Charente basin, as well as in 
the Balsi Eossi caves at Mentone on the Eiviera, 
together with the numerous rock carvings of the 
neighbouring Ventimiglia district, show distinct 
interminglings of Old and New Stone Age types, 
and thus the ‘ hiatus ’ vanishes for ever. 

The Palaeolithic Age gives the measure of the 
antiquity of man. The Palaeolithic remains sup- 
ply the proof of that antiquity. Many of the 
Cnellian eoliths (6r ^iJr, ‘ dawn,’ sc. of culture) 
are found in situ under conditions and in associa- 
tions which bespeak very great age. They occur, 
for instance, in the undisturbed glacial drift (sands, 
gravels, boyilder - clays) of the Ouse, Thames, 
Somme, Seine, Nile, and other rivers which 
have since scoured their beds down to depths of 
60, 100, and even 400 feet. In Tunisia many have 
been found under a thick bed of Pleistocene lime- 
stone deposited by a river which has since dis- 
appeared. The now absolutely arid and lifeless 
Libyan plateau is strewn with innumerable worked 
flints, showing that early man inhabited this 
formerly fertile and well-watered region before it 
was reduced by the slowly changing climate to a 
waste of sands. Many objects of human industry 
have been recovered from Kent’s Hole and other 
caves beneath great masses of stalagmite, while 
others again are found associated with the now 
extinct Post-Pliocene fauna. And what changes 
have taken place even in the comparatively recent 
New Stone Age, which acquired its greatest de- 
velopment in North Africa (pre-dynastic Egypt), 
in the JEgcan lands (pre-Mycena;an culture), in 


Italy, Central and West Europe, the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, and South America (Tiahuanaco) ! In 
Scotland the Neolithic era lasted long enough to 
■witness the formation of the Carse clays, which 
now stand 40 or 50 feet above sea-level, but then 
formed the bed of a sound or estua^ flewing be- 
tween North and South Britain. Hence Sir W. 
Turner’s suggestion that after the separation of 
Britain from the mainland, during the Ice Age, 
another land connexion, a ‘Neolithic land-bridge,’ 
may have enabled Neolithic man to reach Scotland 
while the upheaved terrace ivas still clothed ivith 
the great forest growths that have since dis- 
appeared. 

0. Pre-Historic and Historic Ages. — The Neo- 
lithic era, to which a duration of from 50,000 to 
100,000 years has been ascribed, merges in an ill- 
defined Pre-Historic period, when stone was 
gradually superseded by the metals — first copper, 
then bronze, lastly iron, as correctly stated by 
Lucretius {de Her. Nat. v. 1286-7) ; 

* Po3t«riu3 ferri vis esfc aerisque reperta, 

Et prior aeris erat quam ferri cognitus nsus.' 

To these Pre-Historic times may perhaps be re- 
ferred most of those popular myths, demi-gods, 
eponymous heroes, and traditions of real events 
which even still survive and have supplied the 
copious materials which were eagerly seized upon 
and worked up by the early rhapsodists, the 
founders of new religions, and later legislators 
(Homer, Hesiod, Zoroaster, Manu, Solon, Ly- 
eurgns), 

7. Antiquity of the primary types. — With these 
names, shadowy though most of them be, are 
ushered in strictly historical times throughout the 
Arj’an world, while in Hamitio and Akkado- 
Semitic lands more certain and far more ancient 
records are supplied by the dated monuments, the 
rock and murm inscriptions and clay tablets of the 
Nile Valley, South Arabia, and Mesopotamia. With 
the revelations made by archreologists in these 
earlier seats of the higher cultures the Historic 
period itself is constantly receding farther into the 
background, and we are now assured that the 
Mesopotamian city of Nippur already possessed 
a history some 8000 years ago. Thus is approaclied 
the period of 10,000 years which may have to be 
assigned to the Historic Age before the archeo- 
logical exploration of Egypt and Babylonia is 
exhausted. From the pictorial and plastic remains 
here brought to light, as well as from other early 
sources, it is now placed beyond doubt that the 
great divisions of the human family had at that 
time already been fully specialized. Even in the 
Neolithic era the European type had already been 
established, as sho^vn by the osseous remains of 
the ‘Cromagnon race,’ so called from the cave 
of that name in P4rigord where the first speci- 
mens were discovered. Professor Virchow has 
described a skull of the early Iron period from 
Wildenroth in Bavaria, which had a cranial 
capacity of no less than 1583 cubic centimetres, 
and was in every respect a superb specimen of the 
regular -featured, long-headed North European. 
In Egypt, where Oppert finds traces of a well- 
developed social and political organization dating 
back to over 13,000 years. Professor Petrie dis- 
covered in 1897 the portrait statue of Prince 
Nenkhetftkaof the Vth dynasty (3700 B.G.), a man 
also described as of ‘European features.’ Still 
older is the portrait of Enshagsagna, who reigned 
over the Babylonian Akkad about 4500 B.C., and 
had quite regular features which might be ‘ either 
Semitic or even Aryan.’ 

Thus we have documentary evidence that the 
Caucasic, that is, the highest human type, had 
already been not only evolved, but spread over a 
wide area (Europe, North Africa, Mesopotamia), 
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some millenniums before the new era. The other 
chief types {Mongol, Negro, and even Negrito) are 
also clearly depicted on early Egyptian monuments, 
so that all the primary groups must have already 
been differentiated at least in Neolithic times, 

8 . Nomenclature. — Ab these main divisions will 
be dealt with separately, it will here suffice to give 
a summary statement of the more salient phymcal 
and mental characters (such as may be regaraed as 
true racial criteria) by which they have been dis- 
tinguished throughout the strictly Historic period. 
With regard to the nomenclature, much of which 
is purely conventional, it should be noted that the 
Ethiopic, Negro, and Black are taken as practic- 
ally synonymous, answering roughly to Linn 6 ’s 
Afncantis, but including also the allied Oceanic 
blacks commonly called Bapuasians (Papuans and 
Melanesians), and Aiistralasiaiis, with the now ex- 
tinct Tasmanians, The Ethiopic division thus 
forms two distinct sections — the African or 
Western, and the Australasian or Eastern, now 
separated by the intervening waters of the Indian 
Ocean (see above). This remark applies also to 
the Negrito subdivision, of which there are like- 
wise two sections {African and Oceanic Negritos). 
Mongolic and Yellow are similarly eq^uivalent 
terms, as are also American and Bed, where 
‘Yellow’ and ‘Red’ are to be taken in a some- 
what elastic sense, as in Linnd’s corresponding 
expressions Asiaticus fuscus and Amcricanus m- 
fescens. Lastly, Caucasie and White are the same, 
answering in a general way to Linnd’s Europccus 
albus. ‘European,’ however, can no longer be 
taken in this wide sense, since the division is now 
known to have also extended from Pre-Historic times 
to a large part of Asia, as well as to North Africa, 
where it most probably originated (Sergi, Keane). 
The forms Eurafrican and Afro-European have 
been proposed ; but they leave out Asia, so that 
nothing better has yet been suggested for Blumen- 
bach’s somewhat equivocal Caucasie. As here 
used it does not mean a Caucasian, an inhabitant 
of the Caucasus, but is the collective name of the 
white division, of which some natives of the 
Caucasus (Georgians, Circassians) are or were 
assumed to be typical members. The three now 
nearly obsolete terms, Turanian, Allophyllian, 
and Alfuro, are here discarded as useless, and 
leading to endless confusion. 

As the four divisions have not remained station- 
ary in their respective original homes, but have 
been subject to great fluctuations during Historic 
times, in the subjoined general Conspectus are 
given their cradle-land, later expansion or retreat, 
and present domain, with approximate population. 

9 . Religions of primitive and later peoples; 
evolution of the religious sentiment. — In the treat- 
ment of religions, with which we are here more 
nearly concerned, it is assumed, with most unbiased 
observers (E. B. Tylor, E. im Thum, A. B. Ellis, 
E. S. Hartland, E. Clodd, R. H. Codrington, T. 
Waitz, F. Ratzel, A. de Quatrefages, J. B. Ambro- 
setti, F. Boas, P. Ehrenreich, J. W. PoweU), that 
all later developments spring from the first vague 
notions formed by primitive man of himself and 
his environment. The absolute starting-point, 
behind which it seems impossible to get, is every- 
where the dream, which, as soon as the reasoning 
faculty is sufiiciently awakened, enforces the subtle 
and apparently metaphysical distinction between 
soul and body, spirit and matter. ‘The dreams 
which come in sleep to the Indian are to him . . . 
as real as any of the events of his waking life. To 
him dream-acts and working-acts difier only in one 
respect — namely, that the former are done only by 
the spirit, the latter are done by the spirit in its 
body. Seeing other men asleep, and afterwards 
hearing from them the things which they suppose 


themselves to have done when asleep, the Indian 
has no difficulty in reconciling that which he hears 
with the fact that the bodies of the sleepers were 
in his sight and motionless throughout the time of 
supposed action, because he never questions that 
the spirits, leaving the sleepers, played their part 
in dream-adventures.’ And thus is explained the 
at first sight strange fact that ‘ a savage should be 
able to form for himself a conception of so im- 
material a thing as a spirit.’ The quotations are 
from E. im Thurn {Among the Indians of Guiana, 
Lond. 1883, p. 343 f.), one of the closest students 
of the savage mind, and they have reference to the 
British Guiana natives (Caribs, Arawaks), whose 
religious system is perhaps the most primitive of 
which we nave any clear record. 

From this starting-point the development pro- 
ceeds in two directions, which lead on the one 
hand to Peycholatry (Spirit-worship, Animism) in 
its simplest form, on the other to Ancestor- and 
Nature - worship, the two great factors in all 
primitive religions. For early man, after the con- 
cept of an independent soul is thoroughly realized 
in his own person, the next step is to extend the 
idea to hie fellow-men, and then to other animals 
and to plants, that is, to all living organisms, and, 
lastly, to the inorganic world, to such conspicuous 
and lifelike objects as the raging torrent, the roll- 
ing seas, snowy peaks, frowning crests, steep rocky 
walls, gloomy gorges, dark woods, trees, crags, 
clouds, storms, lightning, tornadoes, heavemy 
bodies, until all Nature becomes animated and 
everything personified and endowed with a living 
soul. But this soul emanates, so to say, from his 
own, and consequently resembles it in all respects, 
has the same passions, feelings, affections, and 
differs only in being, perhaps, a little more or a 
little less powerful; and thus is established the 
universal principle of anthropomorphism (g.v.), 
which pervades all religions from tne lowest to 
the highest. The mental qualities of the individual 
soul become the norm to which everything is 
referred, and, when in more advanced stages man 
likens himself to his deities, he is really fashioning 
his deities to his own likeness. Hence the in- 
tensely anthropomorphic character of the gods of 
the Babylonians (Anu, Ea, Marduk), the Semites 
(El, Baal, Jahweh), the Greeks (Zeus, Aphrodite, 
Apollo). So C. Hill Tout, speaking of the 
British Columbian Siciatl tribe, tells us that 
‘ their anthropomorphic conceptions of the animal 
and vegetable worlds coloured all their lives and 
thoughts. Even to-day . . . there is still a strong 
belief in the human or man-like side of animals, 
plants, and other objects and forces ’ {JAI xxxiv. 
[1904] 28). And so it is everywhere. 

Why any spirits, all being of a human nature, 
should be reverenced or woimipped at all is easily 
explained by the above remark that some may be 
more, some less, potent than man himself. The 
latter are, of course, treated with indifference, 
while the former are respected and even feared, 
and have often to be appeased, being for the most 
part ill-disposed towards mortals, whence the say- 
ing that timor fecit decs. And, if even a human 
bemg was more powerful in life— a tribal chief, for 
instance, or any great warrior — he woidd also be 
more powerful in death, since death is only an 
extended sleep from which he may and does often 
return, as in dreams. Hence his survivors natur- 
ally suppose that ‘ the spirit of the dead_ man, yet 
living, continues to act just as does the living man 
in dreams ’ (im Thum, p. 344). Thus are sown the 
germs of the wide-spread Ancestor-worship {g.v.), 
Avhich amongst some peoples almost seems to be th(3 
only form of religion, and in some places gives rise 
to such strange and even sanguinary rites as the 
horrible ‘customs,’ now everywhere happily sup- 
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pressed, of the Gold and Slave CoMt NeCToes ; and 
the curious notions of the East African Wagiryaina 

n ie, who suppose that the departed spirits appear 
•earns and ask for pomhe to allay their tuu'st. 
So, -when it is a-hrewing, some is poured out on the 
graves of the dead, ■who are asked to drink, and 
when drunk to fall asleep and cease to disturb the 
living with their brawls and bickerings. Thus 
also Dengdit (on whom see EBE iv. 707 f.), the 
rain-giver, god of the Nilotic Dinka NeOToes, is 
endowed with ‘ Dinka propensities | ; while Univilc, 
god of the neighbouring^ Golps, is actually ‘ the 
father of mankind by his wife, Barachi’ (S. L. 
Cummins, JAI xxxiv. 164). 

These Golos distinguish things and people from 
their shadows [mtvu), which enter the dreamer’s 
mind in sleep, and after death are spoken of as the 
souls gone to clondland. Thus is afforded a first 
clue to those otherwise inexplicable refinements 
and distinctions made by primitive psychology 
between the personal soul and other associated 
spiritual entities, such as the classical manes •which 
‘Orcus habet,’ the umbra which ‘tumulum circum- 
Yolat,’ and the spiritus which ‘ astra petit.’ Such 
are the Egyptian da, ‘soul,’ akh, ‘mind,’ ka, ‘exist- 
ence,’ ‘being,’ khaha, ‘shade’; such the Greek vovs, 
Tvevfia . ; and the Malagasy saina, ‘ soul,’ i 
‘mind,’ -^vhich vanishes at death, aina, ‘ life,’ which 
becomes * air, thin air,’ niatoatoa, ‘ ghost,’ which 
hovers round the grave. Such is especially the 
kra of the Gold Coast Negroes, an indwelling soul, 
which is absolutely distinct and independent of 
the personal human soul. Both lead p separate 
existence, and both survive death, the disembodied 
kra becoming again a sisa, or wandering spirit, still 
seeking to return to a human body as a kra, 
while the real soul becomes a srahman, or ghosts 
man, which goes to dead-land. This dead-land is 
itself a ghost -land, its mountains, forests, and 
rivers being ‘ the ghosts of similar natural features 
which formerly existed in the world. The trees, 
as they die in the earthly forest, go and join the 
ranks of the shadowy forest in dead-land ’ (Ellis), 
since all things have souls which must die, and, 
like the human soul, become edsietos, departed 
spirits dwelling in edsic. Hades. 

It might be supposed that these teachings, imply- 
ing a belief in the sublime doctrine of immortality 
quite beyond the mental grasp of savage man, 
cannot be genuine, but are rather the ideas read 
into the mind of savage man by bis civilized inter- 
preters. But it is not so. Life after death does 
not imply everlasting life, since the edsieto and 
the edste itself must also die. ‘ The notion of an 
absolute immortality of the dead does not appear 
to be held. If left to themselves the natives do 
not inquire into such matters as how long the 
dead live in dead-land ; but if a European asks 
them if they live for ever, they nearly always 
reply tliat nothing can live for ever, and that the 
dean must also die ; so that the Negroes, when 
tbinking of dead-land, practically only think of it 
os inhabited by the ghosts of men who lived in 
times approaching their owm’ (Ellis, The Ewe- 
speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. lOS), 

Stress has here been laid on the difference 
lieteveen tlie kra and the personal soul, because 
the distinction is lost sight of in most anthropo- 
logical writings. To this neglect is due, in great 
part, the prevalent confusion and the contradictory 
■statements regarding the religious notions of 
primitive man. A clear understanding of tlie 
distinction is also important in other respects. 
Thus, the same train of thought that evolved the 
kra^ has likewise evolved the many strange super- 
stitions assopiated -with the widely-diffused belief 
in ‘•\yer- animals,’ that is, ‘ man - animals ’ (Old 
English u>er, Goth, wair, ‘man’). As the kra can 


become disembodied and re-enter the human body 
at pleasure, so during its rumblings in quest of 
adventures it can enter any other body ; and later, 
when the kra and the personal soul are merged in 
one, the real human soul can do the same. Then, 
if evilly disposed, it •will select the fiercest and 
most dreaded wild beast to efl'eot its purpose— the 
w’olf in Europe (■\vhence ‘ wer-wolfism ’ and ‘lycan- 
thropy’) ; the tiger, bear, or crocodile in Asia; the 
lion, leopard, hymna, shark in Africa ; the jaguar 
in America ; and so round the globe. The principle 
extends even to the after-life ; and Cummins [toe. 
cit.) tells us that the NUotio Dinkas believe that 
the spirits of the dead sometimes take the forms of 
lions, leopards, hyamas, and such beasts, A trans- 
ition is thus effected to the vampire, a nocturnal 
demon, or the soul of a dead man •who, the Slavs 
think, leaves its buried corpse to suck the blood of 
the living (Tylor, PG*, 1891, ii. 192 f.). 

From these animalistic notions, themselves the 
outcome of pure Animism ( 5 . 0 .), directly flow 
snake-, bear-, and all other kinds of animal- and 
spirit-worship. During the early phases of social 
life the safety of the tribe is supposed to be largely 
dependent on the due observance of the prescribed 
rites. Hence public worship becomes a matter of 
general concern, and is entrusted to experts, such 
as the medicine-man, the wizard, the shaman, the 
priest. These gradually assume on official as 
well as a sacred character ; they are the pleaders 
between the people and their tutelary deities, and 
* Church ana State ’ are inseparably one. In the 
tribal council chamber — the Hellenic prytaneum, 
the Boman capital, the N. American Idva, the 
Mangbattu assembly-hall — all matters spiritual and 
temporal are trans'acted in common. Later, with 
the growth of general intercourse and increasing 
trade and wealth, a slow divergence takes place, 
and the agora and forum stand apart from, but 
still somewhat overshadowed by, the temple. 
Sacrifice and ceremonial rites of all kinds now 
acquire their full development, and are entirely 
controlled by the sacerdotal caste, which long con- 
tinues to be an imperirem in imperio, even exercis- 
ing a direct influence on public opinion, as ■u'itness 
the death of Socrates, But, divorced from State 
affairs, religion becomes more introspective, con- 
cerned more with liturgies, out-ward forms, and 
dogmatic teachings than with personaJ conduct. 
In Aralu, the Babylonian Hades, the dead are 
judged by the goddess Beltis-Allat, and punished 
or re-tvarded, not according to the good or oad lives 
they may have led, but according as they may 
have neglected the service of the temples, or 
taken part in sacrifices and offerings made at 
the sbnnes of the gods. Many religious ^sterns 
certainly contain immoral elements, and place lo'w 
ideals before their votaries. The faithful Muslim, 
for instance, is rewarded in the after-life ■with 
gross sensual pleasures, while in this life such a 
trivial thing ns the use of knife and fork is re- 
1 garded ns sinful. But the general attitude of 
I religion to'wards ethics is a wide question which 
cannot here be discussed. See the series of artt. 
under Ethics ahd Morality. 

Nor need wo be detained -ndth the higher forms 
of religion and their concomitants — polytheism 
and other forms of theism, Judaism, Brahmanism, 
Buddliism, Shintoism, Christianity, metemp^- 
chosis (avatars, incarnations), immortality, ntr- 
vdtta, karma, ordeals, and the like — all of winch 
will bo separately dealt with in detail. 

10 . Conspectus. — 

Ermopic, Negro, or Black Division, 

1 . Western (African) Section. 

Cradle-land ; Africa south of the Sahara. 

Later expansion : Madagascar, North Africa, 
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Southern United States, West Indies, Nicar- 
agua, North-East Brazil, the Guianas, 
Population (pure and mixed): Africa, 160,000,000; 
Madagascar, 3,000,000 ; America, 20,000,000 : 
total, 183,000,000. 

Physical characters : head dolichocephalic, t.c. 
long from glabella to occiput ; cepJialic index 
72, taking length at 100 ; jaws projjnathous ; 
nose broad at base, short, flat ; lips thick, 
everted, showing the red inner slcin ; cheelc- 
boTics ratlier prominent ; brow arched ; ci/c 
large, round, black, with yellowish sclerotic ; 
foot flat, with low instep and larkspur lieol ; 
leff slender ; calves undeveloped ; arms dis- 
proportionately long ; colour very dark brown 
and blacldsh, rarely quite black : hair short, 
black, woolly, flat in cross section, sparse or 
no beard ; height above the average, 6 ft. 
8 in. to G ft. and G ft. 4 in. (Turkana). 

Mental characters ; temperament and eulture : 
sensual, unintellectual, fitful, jpossing readily 
from tragedy to comedy ; mind arrested at 
puberty, hence unpromessive, this trait being 
attributed to the early closing of the cranial 
sutures ; no science or letters ; few industrial 
arts beyond agriculture, stock-breeding, weav- 
ing, dyeing, pottery, woodwork, and metal- 
lurCT (iron, copper) ; in Benin artistic casting 
anu carving in relief and on the round. 

Speech-, agglutinating, ivith both prefixes 
ana postfixes j stock languages numerous in 
Sudan, one only in Bantuland, besides Neg- 
rito, Hottentot, and Bushman tongues ; in 
Madagascar, Malayo-Polyncsian exclusively ; 
in America, European patois exclusively. 
Religion : generally at the stage of simple 
Animism, Ancestor - worship being on the 
whole much more prevalent than Nature- 
worship ; no ens stiprenmm anywhere ; chief 
deities MunhdunJatht, with many variants, 
along the east coast, Nzamhi, also with many 
variants, along the west coast, both inter- 
mingled in the interior ; witchcraft and 
ordeals very prevalent; oheah and voudoo 
rites, with ceremonial cannibalism surviving 
in the West Indies, especially Hayti, and in 
the Guianas ; human sacrifices and fetishism 
in its purest form in Upper Guinea. 

Chief Sub-Groups : i. Sudanese (Negroes 
PROPER) ; Wolof, Serer, Fehip, 2'imni, Kru, Nalu, 
Vei, West Sudan ; Gurma, Mossi, Gurunga, 
within the Niger Bend ; Tshi, Ewe, Yortlba, 
Gold and Slave Coasts ; Sonrhay, Jlausa, Ka- 
nuri, Baghirmi, Mosgu, Yedina, Bassa, Michi, 
Central Sudan ; Igarra, Ibo, Nemp6, Benin, Qua, 
Igbara, Borgu, Lower Niger and Oil Rivers 
(Southern Nigeria) ; Maba, Nuba, Dinlca, Goto, 
Shillulc, Bari, Fur, Nuer, Shuli, Bongo, East 
Sudan and White Nile ; Zandeh (Niam-Niam), 
Mar^battu, Momfu, A-Barmbo, A-Babxia, Welle 
Basin. 

n. Bantus (Negroid Peoples South of 
Sudan) : Waganda, Wanyoro, Lakes Victoria 
and Albert ; Aldkuyu, ATcamba, Wapohomo, TYan- 
yika, Wagiryama, Wasxoahili, Wanyamxoezi, 
Wasagara, British and German East Africa ; 
Makua, Batonga, Banyai, Basenga, Achawa, 
Magioangara, Portuguese East Afnca ; Marotse, 
MeScalanqa (Masliqna), Wayao, Zulu-Kafir, Ba- 
suto, Bechuana, British South Africa ; Ovaherero, 
Ovampo, Bunda, Eshi, Kongo, Bateke, Mpongwe, | 
Jbea, Duala, Batanga, West Coast between ! 
Orange and Oil Rivers ; Aduma, Bangala, Ba- \ 
lolo, Tuskilange, Babanda, Vuaregga, Manyuema, I 
Kalunda, Vuarunga, Vuafiba, Baluba, Bayansi, I 
Congo Free State. j 

in. Aberrant and Doubtful Groups ; Fula, \ 
West and Central Sudan ; Fan, Ogowe and Gabun 


Basins ; Negrito {Akica, Wochua, Bativa, Obongo, 
Bume [?], JJoleo [?], Wandorobbo [^^), Congo-Welle 
and Ogowe Basins, Mnsailand ; Bushmen, British 
South Africa ; Hottentots (Namagua, Griqua, 
Gonaqua, Koraqua, Hill Damarccs), Cape Colony, 
Gorman South-West Africa; Vaalpens, Limpo^ 
River. 

2 . Eastern {Oceanic) Section, 

Cradle-land : Malaysia, Andamans, Philippines, 
Now Guinea, Western Polynesia (Melanesia), 
Australia, Tasmania. No later expansion. 

Present domain ; Malay Peninsula, Malaysia 
cast of Flores, Andamans, New Guinea, Mela- 
nesia, parts of Philippines, and Australia. 

Population : 2,000,000 (?), chiefly in New Guinea 
and Melanesia. 

Physical characters; very variable, dificring 
from the African section chiefly in the height, 
which is about or even below the average 
of 6 ft. 6 in. ; the hair, though always 
black, is rather frizzly (* mop-headed ’ [Papu- 
asians] or shaggy [Australians]) ; nose often 
large, straight, and even aquiline, ■with down- 
ward tip ; Ups less thick, and never everted. 
The eastern Negritos often closely resemble 
the African, the chief difference being the 
colour, which is always darker (blackish), the 
stature, which is greater, and the gnath- 
ism, which is sometimes more pronounced 
(Semangs), 

Mental characters : temperament and culture : 
Papuasians boisterous, very cruel and trea- 
cherous; head-hunting and cannibalism com- 
mon, generally more savage than the African ; 
Australians better in all these respects, though 
at a much lower stage of culture (no tillage 
or navigation, and cruel puberty-rites) ; no 
science or letters anywhere; few industrial 
arts ; elaborate wood-carving and good boat- 
building in Papuasia. 

Speem : archaic forms of the Oceanic 
(Malayo-Polynesian) stock language every- 
•»vhere in hielanesia : agglutinating tongues 
with postfixes in Australia and most of New 
Guinea ; have no terms for the numerals 
beyond 2 or 3. In the Andamans the one 
stock language has developed agglutination 
to a surprising degree, numerous prefixes a.nd 
postfixes being combined with the alliterative 
harmony of the Bantu tongues. 

Religion ; Spirit-worship very prevalent, 'with 
tabu in Melanesia, and totemism in Australia ; 
mana, a subtle essence or "virtue like the 
Augustinian grace, is a distinctive feature of 
the Melanesian system, which is otherwise 
essentially animistic, distinguishing between 
pure spirits (supernatural beings that never 
were in a human body) and ghosts, i.e. men’s 
disembodied spirits. There are prayer, sacri- 
fice, divination, omens, death and burial rites, 
also a Hades (Lolomboetogigi), ■w’ith trees and 
houses, and a ghostly ruler, but no Supreme 
Being. There is none of all this in Australia and 
New Guinea, where the religions sentiment is so 
little developed that many close observers have 
failed to detect it. The Australian Bunjil is 
too grossly anthropomorphic to be regarded as 
a spiritual being at all, much less a deity ; ^d 
we are assured that those who credit these 
natives with a belief in gods ‘ have been im- 
posed upon’ (Giles). But there are mythi^l 
heroes, such as Nurunderi, who are already 
a kind of demi-gods, and may eventually tend 
to develop Ancestor- worship. Meantime, how- 
ever, there is ‘nothing of the nature of wor- 
ship, prayer, or sacrifice ’ — a remark which may 
also be safely applied to the natives of New 
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Guinea, and to all the Oceanic Negiitos. The 
Australian toteniistic and puberty ceremonies 
must all be regarded as features of the social 
life, and in no sense religious institutions. 

Sub-Sections : Papuasians, including the Pa- 
puans proper and the Melantsians. The Papuans, 
most typical of all the Oceanic Negroes, occupy 
most of East Malaysia as far west as Flores in- 
clusive, with nearly the whole of New Guinea. 
The Melanesians give their name (‘Black Islan- 
ders’) to the Melanesian world, most of which 
they occupy almost exclusively. The chief groups 
are New Britain, New Ireland, and the Duke of 
York, now by the Germans renamed the Bismarck, 
Archipelago; the Louisiades, Solomons, New 
Hebrides, Banks, New Caledonia, and Loyalty, 
with the outlying western part of Fiji. The 
Australians, a highly specialized branch, -wnth 
marked uniformity of type, speech, and usages, 
originally scattered thinly over the whole conti- 
nent, now disappearing ; Tasmanians of Tasmania, 
somewhat intermediate between the Australians 
and the Melanesians, all extinct since about 
1876. Negritos, formerly wide-spread throughout 
Malaysia, now reduced to three detached groups ; 
Andamanese of the Andaman Islands; Semangs 
and others of the Malay Peninsula ; and Aetas 
(‘Blacks’) of the Philippines, where they are 
extinct in several islands, but have left a distinct 
Negrito strain amongst all the other inhabitants 
(Malayans, Japanese, Chinese, Spaniards). 

Mongolic or Yellow Division. 

Cradle-land ; probably the Tibetan plateau. 

Early expansion : Inao-China, China, North and 
Central Asia, Malaysia, Mes^otamia (?). 

Present domain: Japan, Formosa, China, 
Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, Turk- 
estan, Tibet, parts of Irania, Armenia, and 
Caucasia ; most of Asia Minor ; parts of 
European Russia, Scandinavia, the Balkan 
Peninsula, and Hungary ; most of Malaysia 
and Madagascar, here intermingled with the j 
African aborigines. 

Population : Cliina, 380,000,000 ; Japan and 
Korea, 57,000,000 ; Mongolia and Manchuria, 
15,000,000 ; Tibet, 6,000,000 ; Turkestan and 
Siberia, 8,000,000 ; Indo - China, 35,000,000 ; 
Malaysia, 30,000,000; West Asia and East 
Europe, 15,000,000 : total, 546,000,000. 

Physical characters : head brachycephalic, i.e. 
short between glabella and occiput ; cephalic 
index somewhat variable, but mean about 85, 
ran^ng from 80 to 90, and even 95 ; jaws fairly 
ortliognathous ; nose very short and flat, or 
snub ; lips thin, never everted ; cheek-bones 
very high and prominent laterally ; brow low 
and moderately arched ; eye small, black, 
oblique, outer angle slightly elevated, vertical 
fold of skin over inner canthus (a highly 
characteristic trait) ; foot normal, artificially 
deformed in Chinese women ; colour dirty- 
yellowish and light -brown (Malays); hair 
uniformly black, lank, coarse, lustreless, 
rather long, round in transverse section, no 
beard, but moustache common ; height about 
or slightly under the average of 5 ft. 6 in., but 
tall in North China and Manchuria (5 ft. 8 in. 
to 5 ft. 10 in.). 

Note. — Many grouped as Mongols originally, 
and some of them still speaking Mongolic 
tongues, are now largely and even completely 
assimilated to the Caucasic physical type 
(Finns, Turks, Bulgarians, Magyars). They 
are the Allophyllians and Turanians of the 
early writers. 

Mental characters and culture : temperament 
generally somewhat reserved, sullen, apathetic, 
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outwardly very courteous, but supercilious ; 
very thrifty, fimgal, and industrious in China 
and Japan, elsewhere mostly indolent (Ma- 
lays, Siamese) ; nearly all reckless gamblers ; 
science slightly, arts and letters moderately, 
developed ; porcelain, bronze work, ivory 
carving, and decorative painting scarcely sur- 
passed (China, Japan, Korea formerly), but 
all plastic and pictorial art defective, lacking 
perspective, and the human figure mostly 
caricatured. 

Speech : three great linguistic families : 

1. Ural - Altaic [Mongolo - Turki), ranging 
with great lexical and structural diversity 
from Lapland to Japan, from the Lena Basin 
through Turkestan and Asia Minor to Turkey 
in Europe and Hungary. Japanese and Ko- 
rean stand quite apart ; but all the rest are 
tjqiical memoers of the agglutinating order 
of speech, -with unchangeable roots and vari- 
able postfixes, cemented together by the prin- 
ciple of vowel harmony. 

2. Tibeto-Indo-Chinese, from the Him&layas 
to the Pacific, and from the Great Wall to the 
Indian Ocean ; originally agglutinating, now 
in every transition of phonetic decay towards 
monosyllabisra, which is not a primitive but 
a very late condition of articulate speech. In 
the process of decay innumerable homophones 
are developed, which have to be distinguished 
by their tones; hence the members of this 
family may be called monosyllabic toned lan- 
guages. Structurally they are isolating, the 
sentence bein» made up of unchangeable iso- 
lated words, the inter-relations of which are 
determined not by inflexion or affixes, but by 
their position, as often in English (James hU 
John; John hit James), 

3. Malayo-Polynesian, the ‘ Oceanic ’ family 
in a pre-eminent sense, ranging from Mada- 
gascar across the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
to Easter Island, and from Hawaii to New 
Zealand (Maori) ; all are more or less aggluti- 
nating at various stages of dissolution, but 
untoned ; vocalism predominates, and the 
vowels are more stable than the consonants — a 
trait peculiar to this group. 

Religion : Psycholatry m its widest sense is the 
dominant note, the worship extending both 
to the disembodied human soul (Ancestor- 
worship, which is now perhaps the most pre- 
valent form) and to the innumerable spirits, 
bad and good (feng-shui and fung-shui), which 
people earth, air, water, and all natural ob- 
jects of the Mongol world (pure Animism). 
The practical Chinese and Annamese combine 
both cults, and, while passing their Jives in 
terror of rhe malevolent circumambient genii, 
keep the anniversary of ‘roast pig day,’ as 
they call their ‘All Souls’ day,’ by littering 
the graves of the departed with pork, chicken, 
cakes, and other food. This Spirit-worship 
still persists elsewhere, and lies at the base of 
the later pre- historic and historic superimposed 
cults. Amongst uncultured peoples (Siberians, 
Yukagliirs, Kamchadales) it takes the form of 
undisguised Shamanism, where the shaman 
(vizard, medicine-man, not yet priest) is the 
‘ paid medium ’ of communication between his 
dupes and the surrounding good and evil 
spirits. Even in Tibet the primitive shaman- 
istic Bonbo (Boa-ho) still survives beneath the 
official Lamaism. Nor have the Tibetans yet 
forgotten their red and black demons, the 
snake-devil, and especially the fiery tiger-god, 
father of all the secondary members of this 
truly ‘diabolical pantheon.’ In North-East 
Siberia the tiger is ousted by the bear, and 
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hero the Gilyaks, Oronches, and Ainns are all 
bear-worshippers. The historical religions are 
largely a question of race, all true Mongols of 
Mongolia, Manchus, Chinese, Indo-Chinese, 
and Tibetans being at least nominal Buddhists', 
the Turks, Tatars, and most Malays Muham- 
madans ; the Finns, Lapns, and Magyars now 
Christians. Other so-called State religions — 
the Confucianism and Taoism of China and 
Annam, the Shintoism and Bushidoism of J apan 
— are rather ethical codes, fostered and up- 
held for political purposes. The ‘ filial piety,’ 
everywhere inculca^d, for the most part means 
devotion to the reigning dynasty, while the 
reat weight attached to the purely civic os 
istinguLsned from tlie theological virtues — 
self-mastery, courage (the Koman virtus, 
‘valour’), benovolonce, and loyalty — shows that 
the sole aim of these systems is to nurture 
good citizens in this world without a tiiouglit 
for the hereafter. Here is no antagonism 
between religion and ethics, but a complete 
divorce of one from the other. 

Chief Subdivisions : Mongolo-Turks, commonly 
called Mongolo-Tatars. Mongol Branch : Khal- 
few or Sharas, i.e. Eastern Mongols; Kalmulcs, 
i.e. Western Mongols ; Buriats, i.e. Siberian Mon- 
gols; Tunmeses, Manchus, Lamuts, Oronches, Golds, 
GilyaJes, East Siberia and Amur Basin. TuRia 
Branch : Yakuts of Lena Basin ; Kirghizes, Uz- 
begs, Kara-Kaljmlcs, Turlcomans, West Siberia and 
Turkestan; Nogais, Tats, Anatolians, Turks, Os- 
manli, Caucasia, East Russia, Asia Minor, Rumclia. 
Ugro-Finnic Branch: Soyots, Ostiaks, Voguls, 
Pmnians, Siryanians, Samoyeds, Lapps, Finns, 
Livonians, Vcpses, Mordvins, Chcremisses, Bulgars 
(now Slavonized in speocli), Magyars, Altai hits., 
West Siberia, North and East Russia, Lapland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary. Tibeto - Chinese Branch : 
Tibetans, Bunjiese, Shans or Laos (Siamese Ahoms, 
Khamti), Chins, Nugds, Mishmis, Annamese, 
Chinese, Tibet, Himalayas, most of Indo-China and 
China. hlALAYAN Branch ; Malays proper, Snn- 
danese, Javanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sassalcs, 
Bugis, Mankassaras, Dayalcs, Tagals, Bisayans, 
Formosans, Hovas, and other Malagasy, Alalay- 
sia, Philippines, Formosa, Madagascar. KOREO- 
Japanese Branch : Koreans, Japanese, Liu-Kin 
Islanders. Sub-Arctic Branch : Chukchi, Kor- 
yaks, Yukaghirs, Kamchadales. 

American or Bed Division. 

Cradle-land : the whole of the New World. 

Present restricted domain : the unsettled parts 
and some reservations in the Dominion of 
Canada ; Alaska ; numerous reservations and a 
few tracts in the Western parts of the United 
States ; most of Mexico, Central and South 
America, partly intermingled with the white 
and black intruders, partly still independent 
or in the tribal state. 

Population : full blood, 10,000,000 ; Mestizos, 
20,000,000 : total, 30,000,000 ; chiefly in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil ; 250,000 only in the 
United States, and 100,000 in Canada, 

Physical characters : head very variable, long 
and short in many places, intermingled inex- 
tricably ; highest kno^vn brachycephaly in 
South America (the extinct Calchaquis with 
cephalic index 92‘6) ; jaius slightly prognathous, 
very large and square ; cheek-bones moderately 
prominent; nose large, bridged or aouiline; 
eyes small, round, straight, black, rarely with 
Mongolic fold ; colour normally reddish or 
coppery, but variable and rather yellowish in 
the South American woodlands ; hair uni- 
formly very long, coarse, lank, black (horse - 1 


hair type), round in transverse section, no 
beard or moustache; height generally above 
the average, 6 ft, 8 in, to G ft, (Patagonians), 
and 6 ft, 4 in. (Brazilian Bororos, almost the 
tallest known race), others very short, 6 ft. 
or a little over (Cjuechuas, Fuegians, some 
Eskimos), highlanders generally undersized, 
prairie Indians tall. 

Mental characters and culture: temperament 
reserved, moody, taciturn, waiy, deep feelings 
masked by an impassive exterior, strong ner- 
vous system with great power of enduring 
physical pain ; great range of cultiue from 
almost the lowest savage state (Mexican Seres, 
Brazilian Botooudos, Fuegians) to the fairly 
civilized Aztecs, Mayas, Chibchas, Quechnas 
(Peruvians), and Aymaras, Amongst these 
arcliitccturc, engineering, calendric systems, 
pictorial writing, pottery, weaving, well de- 
veloped. 

Speech', almost universally of polysynthetic 
structure, with a great number of irreducible 
stock languages, some (Algonquian, Atha- 
pascan, Sionan, Shoshonean, Nahuatlan, Maya- 
Quichdan, Tupi-Guaranean, Quechuan) spread 
over wide areas, but the great majority crowded 
together in narrow spaces, especially along 
the West Coast of North America. This 
order of speech is confined exclusively to the 
New World, implying separation from the 
Eastern hemisphere from vciy remote times, 
probably the late Palmolithic or early Neo- 
lithic Age. 

Religion : Shamanism (see above) is widely dif- 
fused amongst the North American aborigines ; 
totcmistic systems, presenting analogies with 
those of the Australians, but apparently of a 
more religious cast, are highly developed 
amongst Iroquoians, Algonquians, Dakotans, 
and the Nortli-West Coast tribes. Animism 
in its simplest form (worship of animated 
Nature rather than of ancestral spirits) pre- 
vails amongst all the uncultured peoples 
that have any religion at all. With it are 
associated in Mexico, Argentina, and else- 
where strange superstitions about the terrible 
wer-jaguar, while in the Guianas similar 
notions ore held in connexion with the kenaimas 
and peaimen. The former enter the body not 
of wild beasts, but of man himself, as cater- 
pillars or in other forms, causing sickness which 
can be cured only by the aid of the peaiman, 
who exorcizes the patient with the usual make- 
believe incantations. Solar worship prevailed 
in Peru, while the cultured peoples of Mexico 
(Mayas, Zapotecs, Aztecs) had developed a 
complete system of polytheism ■with ferocious 
deities (Tezcatlipoca, Quetzalcoatl, Tlaloc, 
etc.), whose thirst for human blood was in- 
satiable ; hence the hecatombs of victims 
oflered to the gods on solemn occasions, and 
often accompanied by unutterable horrors. 
Aztec women still cast their infants into the 
Mexican lagoons, to propitiate the rain-god 
Tlaloc. Thus the principle of sacrifice, which 
pervades all advanced religious systems, ac- 
qiiired its highest development in the New 
World, where some tribes (Seres, Fuegians, 
Botocudos) have scarcely yet evolved any true 
religious notions at all. 

Subdivisions : I. Northern : Eskimo (Innuit), 
with Aleut and Yuit ', Dint ox Athapascan (Chip- 
pewayan, Kutchin, Taculli, Hupa, Umpqua, 
Apache, Navaho) ; Alqonguin (Delaware, Fox, 
Sac, Mohican, Cree, Ojibwa, Shawnee, Massa- 
chusett, Illinois, Cheyenne, Blackfoot) ; Iroquois 
(Erie, Huron, Mohawk, Onondaga, Seneca, Tus- 
carora, Cherokee),’ Tlingit ; Saida; Tsimshian} 
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Chinooh; Siotian (Dakota, Aasinaboin, Omaha, 
Ponca, Kansa, Osage, Quapaw, Iowa, Oto, Missouri, 
Winnebago, Mandan, Hidatsa, Crow, Tutelo, 
Catawba); Shoshone (Bannock, Comanche, Uto, 
Hopi) ; Mitskhogean (Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, 
Alioamu, Seminole, Apalachi) ; Natchez ; Pawnee ; 
Kiotca; Salish or Flathead; Pueblo (Zufii, Tewa, 
Taos, Picuri, Tusaya). 

II. Central: Opctia-P»ma (Tarabumare, Yuma, 
Cora, Papago, Tepehiiane); Sere; Guaycuran; 
Tarascan; Otomi ; Mexican or Nahnan (Aztec, 
Chichimec, Pipil, Niquiran); Maya-Quich6 (Tol- 
tec[?], Huaxtec, Maya, Lacandon, Quiclii, Murad, 
Cachiquel, Sutughil, Pocoman, Zendal, Choi, Zot- 
zil, Poconchi); Zoque ; Mixe; Mixtcc; Zapoiee; 
Charotegan; Leiican (Chontal, Wulwa, llama, 
P^a, Guatusa) ; Bribri ; Talamanca ; Cuna. 

III. SOUTHERN: Chibeha : Choco ; Chinchasuyu ; 
Quichua (Inca, Chanca) ; Aymara (Colla, Calcha- 
qui) ; Antisuyn ; Jivaro ; Zaparo ; Pano ; Ticuna ; 
Ptiru; Mojo; Barrd; Curctu ; Caripuna ; Char- 
rua; Chuncho ; Cocoma; Conibo; Carib (Macusi, 
Akawoi, Bucuyenne, Bakairi, Arccuna); Araxoah 
(Atorai, Wapiana, Maj’purc, Parexi) ; Warraxt ; 
Chiquito; Bororo; Botocudo ; Hipurina ; Txtpi- 
Guarani (Chiriguana, Caribnna, Paraguaj-, Tupi- 
namba, Goajire, Tocantins, Oraagua, Mundruen, 
Tnpinambazo) ; Payagxta; Mataco ; Tola; Guay- 
curu; Gaucho; Araxtean ; Puclche; Paxnpas; 
Tthuclche (Patagonian); Fuegian. 

Caucasic or White Divisioe. 

Cradle-land : probably North Africa between 
the Mediterranean and the Sudan. 

Early expansion : all the Mediterranean lands ; 
Central, West and North Europe; Britain, 
Asia Minor, S^ia_ and Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Irania, Eurasiatio steppe bo- 
bveen Carpathians and Pamir, India, South- 
East Asia, Malaysia, PoljTiesia, North-East 
Asia. 

Present domain: nearly the M'hole of North 
Africa and Europe; Abyssinia and Arabia; 
parts of Turkestan, Caucasia, and Armenia; 
Irania, India, and parts of Indo - China ; 
Malaysia and Polynesia ; New Zealand ; 
Australia; South Africa; North and South 
America. 

Population : Europe, 355,000,000 ; Asia, 

300.000. 000 (chiefly India and including un- 
classified low - caste Hindus) ; America, 

115.000. 000 ; Africa, 15,000,000 ; Australasia, 

5.000. 000: total, 790,000,000. 

Physical characters : Three Types : I. Homo 
Europarus: head rather long; cephalic index 
74 to 79; fatos orthognathous ; check- bones \ 
generally small, not prominent ; nose large j 
and straight; cyM blue or grey, white sclerotic, 
straight ; coloxtr florid ; hair rather long, 
straight or wa\’5', fair, flaxen, very light 
brown or reddish (‘carroty’), full beard; 
height above the average, 6 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. 
Sin. II. Homo Alpinxis : /learf short; cephalic 
index 80 to 90 and even 95 ; eyes brown, hazel, 
or black; coloxir pale -white, in aberrant 
groups (East Africa and India) very dark, 
and even blackish ; luxir brown or chestnut 
and black, rather short and straight, or wavy, 
small beard; /leiyAi medium, 6 ft. 5 or 6 
in. III._ Homo Mediterraneus ; head long ; 
cephalic index 72 to 78 ; nose large, straight, 
or aquiline ; eyes black and straight ; cMOxir 
pale-olive or swarthy; hair black, wavy or 
curly ; height undersized, generally under 5 ft. 
6 in., exc^t in aberrant group.s, wliich are 
often tall (Gallas, Somals, Sikhs). 

Mental characters and culture; temperament 
of I. slow and somewhat stolid, cool, collected. 


resolute, tenacious, enterprising; of 11. and 
III. fiery, fickle, bright, impulsive, quick, but 
unsteady, with more love of show than sense of 
duty; all three highly imaginative and intel- 
lectual ; hence science, arts, and letters fully 
developed, to some extent even from early 
historic times; most civilizations (Egy'ptian, 
Babylonian, Saba?an, Assyrian, Persian, 
Indian, Mycenajan, Hellenic, Italic) have had 
their roots in Caucasic soil. 

Speech : mainly inflexion (highest order, 
wtli complete fusion of root and formative 
elements), but also agglutinating (Caucasia, 
Deccan, Polynesia) ; several stock languages 
in Caucasia ; one (Basque) in Western Pyre- 
nees; apart from these tlie whole Caucasic 
domain is covered by four great linguistic 
families: 1. Hamito-Semitic, North Africa, 
South-West Asia ; 2. Aryan (Indo-Germanic, 
Indo-Exiroptan), most of Europe, Armenia 
and Irania, Northern India, most of America, 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, parts of 
North and South Africa; chief branches: 
Indie, Iranie, Hellenic, Italic, Slavic, Lettic, 
Teutonic, Celtic ; 3. Dravidian, Southern 

India (the Deccan) ; chief branches : Telinga 
(Telugu), Tamil, Malayalim, Kanarcse; 4. Kol- 
arian, formerly perhaps uide-spread throughout 
India, now reduced to the Vindhj’an uplands 
between Aryan and Dravidian North and 
South. 

Religion : from the first Nature-worship seems 
to have greatly nredominnted over Ancestor- 
worship. The Egj’ptians did not worship 
but embalmed the dead, who were simposed to 
remain human in the after-life. The chief 
gods of the Semites were the sun and moon, 
and those of the Aryans— Dyaus, Indra, Zeus, 
Apollo, Jupiter, Saturn, etc. — were the per- 
sonified elements of the upper regions. The 
eponymous heroes, such ns Heracles, who 
may bo supposed to have had a human origin, 
always remained mere demi-gods, and were 
scarcely worshipped at all. Amongst the 
Arj’ans the gods were symbolized in stone, 
wood, or bronze ; and this led to the worship 
of the imago itself — tnie idolatry, which, 
despite iconoclastic zeal, still persists amongst 
the uneducated classes in many parts of Chris- 
tendom. The picture of St. Anthony is not 
clearly distinguished from the saint himself, 
and, when it fails to protect the Italian bifolco 
from accidents, is cursed and stebbed. Out of 
the general polytheism various shades of mono- 
theism were .slowly evolved by a natural pro- 
cess of elimination. The process is now going 
on amongst some of the lower races, and it is 
a popular error to credit the Semites with the 
monotheistic concept from the first, as if it 
were a sort of racial character, a special 
nrirdlege of those worshippers of Elu, Baal, 
alolcch, and innumerable other repulsive 
deities. Out of the monotheism thus 
evolved arose the historic religions of the 
West (Judaism, Christianity, hfxihammadan- 
ism), while crass polytheism still dominates 
the East (Br&hmanism in India, a degraded 
Bxtddhism in Ccjdon). Between monothe- 
ism and polj'theism is the dualistic doctrine 
which had its home in Persia, where Ormazd 
and Ahriman, the good and cNdl principles, 
contend for supremacy in the universe. This 
Zoroastrian system, which refers light and all 
ood things to Ormazd and his host of angels, 
arkness and all eml to Ahriman and his host 
of demons, was already denounced by Isaiah, 
whoso Jahweh is tlie single source of every- 
thing, ‘formans lucem, et creans tenebras, 
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faciens pacem, et creans malum ’ (45’). Never- 
theless, it found its way into the early Chris- 
tian communities, and explains tlie demonology, 
with all its attendant horrors, which flourished 
in mediffival times, and is not yet quite extinct. 
Subdivisions ; HAMITI2S : Egyptians, Bejas, 
Afars (Danakil), Somals, Gallos, Masai, Turk- 
ana, Wahnma, East African seaboard from the 
Mediterranean to the equator ; Mauritanians, 
Berbers, Tuaregs, North Africa between the 
Mediterranean and Sudan ; Iberians, Piets, Li- 
gurians, Pelasgians, Etruscans, Hiitites (?), the 
Mediterranean lands, Britain, Syria. Semites : 
Himyarites, Abyssinians, Arabs, Assyriam, 
Canaanites {Israelites, idunxeeans, Philistines, 
Phoenicians, Sxjrians), Arabia, East Africa, Meso- 

J otamia, Syria, Palestine. AnvANS; Kashmiri, 
^anjabi, Gxijarati, Marathi, Bengali, Assnmi, 
Behichi, Afghans, Persians, Kurds, Armenians, 
Ossetes, India, Irania, Armenia, Caucasus ; Thra- 
cians, Illyrians, Greeks, Italians, Balkan Penin- 
sula, Greece, Italy ; Slavs {Russians, Poles, 
Bohemians, IFends, Croatians, Servians, Dal- 
matians, Montenegrins), East Europe, Balkan 
Peninsula; Teutons {Goths, Scandinavians, Lou? 
and High Germans, Dutch, Flemings, Anglo- 
Saxons, English, Lotcland Scots) ; Letts and 
Lithuanians ; Celts {Irish, Highland Scots, 
Manx, Welsh, Bretons). CAUCASIANS (Georgians, 
Circassians, Lesghians). Dhavidians and KoL- 
ARIANS : Telugus, Tamils, Santals, Bhils, Konds. 
Polynesians : Samoans, Tahitians, Tongans, 
Maori, Hawaiians. AlNUS. 
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don, 1902; G. de Mortillet, Le Prihistorique : Origins et 
antiquiti de I'homme^, Paris, 1900. 

A. H. Keane. 

ETRUSCAN RELIGION. — I. AHCIENT 
SOUPCES. — I. Etruscan documents. — Unfortun- 
ately we have no original document giidng such 
valuable information regarding the Etruscan re- 
ligion as the calendar of festivals (Mommsen, OIL 

i.* 205 IF.) supplies for the study of the ancient 
Homan religion. It is true that the Agram linen- 
roll (§ 3) is regarded by some scholars as a ritual 
calendar of festivals, but the numerals which stand 
at the beginning of the several paragraphs, and 
which accordingly formed the starting-point of the 
theory, do not seem to serve as montlily dates. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the Roman 
calendar of festivals itself, with its arrangement of 
kalends, nones, and ides (Etr. itis), and perhaps 
also the actual institution of the liturgical calendar 
of festivals in Italy, are traceable to the hieratic 
colleges of the Etniscans. _ Archives of families, 
temples, and cities, the sifting of which has proved 
so important for the history of the primitive Roman 
religion, must be presumed to liave had their 
counterparts also in Etruria,^ but none of these 
survives in the original ; and, in particular, among 
all the 8000 extant Etruscan inscriptions we do not 
find, or at least have so far failed to identify with 
certainty, any specimen of such official documents 
as statutes, minutes, formularies of prayer, or 
rubrics of the priests’ colleges or the religious fellow- 
ships of individual gentes : the one or two gratify- 
ing exceptions from which better results may be 
expected will be discussed below. Meanwhile we 


possess definite and reliable evidence of the fact 
that such documentary records, together with oral 
traditions, were at an early periodibrought into an 
orderly form — nrobably in rhythmical language- 
in works ascrioed to mythical authors {e.g,, the 
books of Tages and of Begoe, § 29), and bearing 
mysterious titles (‘ libri fatales,’ ‘ libri Acherontici, 
§ 35)1 and that aftenvards, for antiquarian and 
practical purposes, they were reduced to a learned 
and complicated system in the 'libri fulgurales,’ 
‘libri Inamspicini,’ and ‘libri rituales’ (§130-34), 
as the Etrusca disciplina. 

2. Latin adaptations. — These books were often 
recast in Latin forms, or adapted to Roman con- 
ditions, and the history and contents of this deriva- 
tive literature must now be laboriously gathered 
from sporadic and casual references in the works 
of Cicero, Livy, Seneca, and Pliny the Elder, as 
also of grammarians, antiquaries, commentators on 
Vergil, gromatici, and Church Fathers. More or 
less prominent among those who dealt vith the 
subject are the following: Tarqnitius Priscus 
(before Vergil’s time) made poetical experiments in 
the field of the Etrusca disciplina, and occupied 
himself witii the study of ostenta (‘unnatural 
phenomena’) as the objects of haruspicina {% yz), 
A. Cfficina, whoso family came originally from the 
Etniscan city of Voltcrra, and w'ho wasan opponent 
of Cresar, VTote on the Etruscan doctrine of 
lightning {§ 30). P. Nigidius Figulus, the friend of 
Cicero, wrote, among other works, books de Extis, 
de Divinatione, de Animalibus, in which he can 
hardly have ignored the Etrusca disciplina. The 
writings of Labeo, de Diis Animalibus (§ 20), are 
mentioned in Servius’s commentary on the ./Eneid, 
while Julius Aquila, Umbricius Melior, Vicellius, 
and Cn?sius are cited by Pliny, Lydus, and Amobins 
as authorities in the literature of the Etruscan 
discipline. 

3. The Agram linen-roll. — ^The Agram linen-roll 
— by far the longest Etruscan text (some 1500 
words in twelve columns) that we possess — has been 
regarded as an original fragment of the Etrusca 
disciplina. The remains of this liber lintetis were 
found in Egypt, carelessly tom into strips and 
wrapped about a female mummy. They are now 
preserved in the National Museum at Agram 
(Croatia). The writing and spelling of the frag- 
ment, and the dressing of the mummy, point to 
the Grffico-Roman period. Arguing from the few 
words and constmetions which we understand, 
scholars are variously inclined to see in this form- 
ulary text a sacrificial ritual (Krall, Lattes), a 
ritual calendar of festivals (Torp), portions of the 
Etruscan doctrine of the lightning-flash (Skutsch), 
or a relic of Etruscan religious poetry bearing some 
analogy to the Eugubine Tables (Thulin). To the 
present writer the various items of external and 
internal evidence (the circumstances of its dis- 
covery, the manuscript rolls of Etruscan s^ulchral 
monuments, the divine names, litanies, and certain 
definite appellatives in the text itself) seem to 
indicate a funerary text, and also to imply a more 
than merely accidental connexion between the roll 
and the mummy — in so far, namely, as the funeral 
liturgies and theideas of the hereafter found in the 
libri Acherontici (§§ 20, 35) majy have in this parti- 
cular instance been used in the same manner as 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

4. Other sepulchral rolls and longer sepulchrm 
inscriptions. — ^With the Agram roll we may fitly 
associate the manuscript rolls and diptychs held 
in the hands of figures on the lids of Etruscan 
sarcophagi and ash-chests, or in the hands of the 
persons or the gods of the under world sculptured 
on the sides of these memorials, or painted on 
Etruscan vases ; and, above all, the so-cdnedpidena- 
roll, a sepulchral inscription of nine lines upon an 
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open roll which the figure on the lid (i.e. tlie dead 
person himself) holds up before the onlooker. Nor 
IS the longest Etruscan inscription, the sepulchral 
tablet of Capua — so far as we are able to interpret 
it — inconsistent with the conjectural contents of 
these funerary book-rolls ; while the third longest 
Etruscan text, t\mcippits Perusinus, seems actually 
to furnish certain analogies to them. In compan- 
son with these as yet very imperfectly interpreted 
literary remains, however, the furnishings and 
contents of e.vcavated tombs, such as mural paint- 
ings, reliefs on cinerary chests and sarcophagi, 
figured lids, and also the abundant accessaries of 
vessels, utensils, clothes, and ornaments warrant 
much more definite conclusions regarding the 
cult of the dead and the hopes and fears of the 
hereafter (§§ 25, 26} that prevailed among the 
Etruscans. 

5. The leaden tablet of Magliano and similar 
relics. — The text of this inscription introduces us 
to a different sphere of religious ideas. Certain 
assonances in language have led some to compare 
it with the text of the Agram roll. But the ex- 
ternal form of the memorial seems rather to con- 
nect it with the leaden tablets of Volterra and 
Campiglia Marittima, which Skutsch has identi- 
fied as devotiones ; and, ns a matter of fact, the 
chthonic deities named in the Magliano text are 
quite in keeping with the personal and non- 
ofiicial magic and imprecatory spells which we are 
able, with the help of Gneco-Koman analogies, to 
recognize on these tablets. The Etruscan AJBC 
monuments should likewise be assigned to this 
group. Finally, the simple, semi-anatomical votive 
gifts— not, it IS true, confined to Etruria — which 
the excavations have brought to light, and which 
often strikingly suggest the sacred objects of 
modem shrines and places of miraculous healing 
(of. § 28|, seem rather to fall outside the sphere or 
the official religion. 

6. The bronze liver of Piacenza. — A singularly 
important survival of Etruscan haruspicy is found 
in the bronze liver of Piacenza, a fairly accurate 
model of a sheep's liver, which is marked off into 
regions corresponding to the Etruscan divisions of 
the sky, and is inscribed all over with divine names 
or abbreviations thereof. Wo shall hardly err in 
regarding this hastily written and relatively late 
document as a kind of index-catechism of Etruscan 
haruspicy, or as an instrument which the officiating 
haruspex employed for purposes of orientation. 
Bemarkable analogues have been recently un- 
earthed in Babylonia and at Boghaz-keui. 

7. Bronze mirrors, gems, mural paintings, re- 
lids, coins, and statuettes of deities. — Apart from 
the bronze liver, our main source for the names of 
Etruscan deities is the largo number of bronze 
mirrors exhumed from Etruscan tombs. The 
mythological scenes which they present in such 
profusion serve better than anything else to en- 
lighten us os to what the Etruscans borrowed from 
Greek mythology and adapted to their own appar- 
ently very sober views. Next in importance come 
the gems, with their carved figures and names; 
then the mural paintings of tombs and the reliefs 
of sarcophagi and cinerary chests, with their repre- 
sentations from the Grmco-Italinn mythology of 
deities and heroes, and their occasional inscriptions. 
Of much less value in this respect are the paintings 
on the so-oalled Etruscan vases, which have proved 
CO be, in the main, importations from Greece, and 
toll us more of Greek than of Etruscan ideas. 
Finally, coins and statuettes, though tliey seldom 
bear inscriptions, are valuable sources of infoimo- 
tion regarding the eharacteristics and the various 
types of the gods. 

8. The difficulty of isolating the purely Etruscan 
element. — One very serious difficulty in regard to 


both the monumental and the literary sources is 
that of clearly disengaging the specifically Etruscan 
from the Greek, Koman, and Oriental factors. If, 
even in investigating the earlier Greek religion, 
we find it no easy task to separate the purely 
Greek elements from those of (Oriental origin, or 
those inherited from the primitive Aryan a^e, and 
if it is hard to disentangle the Greek and Italic 
strands in the history of Eoman religion, the diffi- 
culty will naturally be weatly intensified in the case 
of a religion like the E^truscan, where the literary 
sources in particular are much more scanty and the 
linguistic memorials remain in great measure un- 
explained, while the ethnological, linguistic, and 
religious relationships of the people have not yet 
been conclusively made out. The old and the new, 
the exotic and the indigenous, intermingle in the 
nebulous tradition ; and, even where foreign in- 
fluence can bo clearly traced, it is often impossible 
to distinguish between ideas fused together by later 
syncretism and those mutually related from the 
first. 

p. The impossibility of a systematic or genetic 
delineation. — ]''rom the sources (the bibliography 
of which will be found at the end of this article) 
we gain some impression of the various deities and 
systems of deities, the worship, and certain phases 
of the religious and ethical ideas of the Etruscans, 
and this impiession it will be the aim of the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs to set forth. In view of the 
defective and fortuitous transmission of the re- 
cords, and owing to the impossibility of inter- 
preting them clearly and finally, it is out of the 
question to think of reducing the aggregate mass 
of data to a system, or of tracing the couise of their 
historical development. Moreover, we lack as yet 
— apart from a few excellent but still unfinished 
compilations of particular groups of objects (see lit, 
under 7)— a critical or relatively exhaustive collec. 
tion of the materials furnished by the various monu- 
mental sources. Such a collection, again, Mould 
bo of little service without an atlas of illustrations 
—not only because religious ide.os are reflected in 
the artistic portrayal of the various types of deities, 
and in the conscientious workmanship, seen in tlie 
Etruscan sepulchral monuments and theirabundant 
furnishings, but even more because, bj' reason of 
the peculiar character of the Etruscan record, the 
pictorial and glyptic sources usually speak to us 
more distinctly than the linguistic sources, ivhich 
still remain largely inarticulate, and, in their Graeco- 
Latin form, shoM’ a considerable admi.xture of non- 
Etruscan elements. \Vc should add, further, that 
the (in part) very imperfectly preserved readings of 
the all-important Etruscan mirrors — especially of 
those published some decades ago — require to be 
collated once more irith the originals ; while a per- 
severing philological investigation, not, indeed, of 
the roots — for such ivcre at present a hopeless task 
— but of the suffixes of the Etruscan divine names, 
would oven to-day bo a most serviceable piece of 
preparatory M’ork (see § 14). 

II. Names ^ of tbb deities. — 10. Ancient 
Etruscan deities. — The etymology of the genuinely 
Etruscan divine names remains for the most part 
an unsolved problem ; nor do the vast majoiity of 
these names occur in the literary tradition. Still, 
the pictorial representations enable us to identify 
— with certainty, or, at least, with some degree of 
confidence — a number of them ivith the names of 
Boman and Greek deities. That the spheres 01 
connotation in such secondary identifications only 
partially coincide, and that assimilations of this 
kind actually obscure the original character of the 
two deities so compared, is made perfectly clear, for 
example, from the study of Koman religion. The 
folloiring _ pairs are broadly homologous : tin{i)a 
and Juppiter, ieOlans and Vulcan, titrms (tmvs) 
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and Mercury, fufluns and Bacclius, turan and 
Venus, Besan and Aurora. More or less obscurity 
still hangs over the names ca{u)da (a sun-god ? cf. 
§11), cilens, cvlalp, leBam, mantmi (cf. ManUts, 
§ 25), BuJlOa, tecum,, tluscv, laran (a war-god?), 
aminO (Amor ?), and svutaf (a winged youth). For 
another series of names which cannot be inter- 
preted individually, but are intelligible as a group, 
see § 23. 

n. Italic and Greek deities. — Other deities bear 
Italic or Greek names, the forms of which have 
been more or less adjusted to Etruscan phonology. 
Thus hcrcle ap[u)lu{n) (' AirdWuv), 

xaru{n) {Xdpuv), aita {'Atdas), ar{e)a6a {'ApiiSva), 
and many names of heroes, seem to have been 
borrowed directly from the Greek. The Italic 
pantheon contributes, or may contribute, tlie 
following: wti (Juno), mariS (Mars), neOuns 
(Neptune), sel(v)ans (Silvanus), vetis (Vcdius), 
ani (Janus), satre (Saturn), mac (Maius), vesuna 
(Umbr. and Mars. Vesune, Uesune [dat. sing.]). 
It is true that, phonetically, these parallels do not 
correspond in all respects, and in some instances 
(neOuns, sel{v)ans, satre) it is still an open question 
whether the Homans did not rather borrow the 
name and conception from the Etruscans. In some 
other cases a Greek or Italic name came to be used 
in place of the original Etruscan one ; thus attpa 
fArpoiros) instead of vanB (§ 2 <), usil (Sab. ousel) 
instead of cawSa (djttdpoKov . . .FupaToi 6 kov - 

\ov/i, ol 81 fuWeipSKiQvp., Qouckoi /cavT d/t[-v][Dioscor. 

ii. 147, 1. 17J), kerm- ('Bppt^s) for turms, and ani 
(Janus) for cuUani. As regards the last, the 
bronze statuette which, according to CIE 437, was 
dedicated to cuUarii, shows — as the present “writer 
can attest, from a personal examination of the 
object at Cortona — the two faces of Janus, and u'e 
may therefore venture, on the analogy of other 
votive statues showing the image of the deity to 
whom they are dedicated, to couple the ancient 
Etruscan euUani with the Etruscanized ani, who 
was perhaps related to the Faliscan Janus quad- 
rifrons (Serv. ^n. vii. COS). 

12. Deities mentioned in the literary tradition. — 
Other Etruscan deities, bearing Latin or Latinized 
names, are known to us only from the literary 
tradition. Vertummis is desimated ' deus Etruriae 
princeps ’ by Varro {de Ling. Lot. v. 46). Voltumna 
comes before us as the goddess of the federal temple 
of the twelve Etruscan city-States (Livy, iv. 25. 7 : 
‘consiliaadmovendabella . . . in Etruria ad fanum 
Voltumnae agitata. Ibi prolatae in annum res, de- 
cretoque cautum, ne quod ante concilium fieret’). 
The temple of Nortia, the goddess of destiny, at 
Volsinii was noted for the device of registering the 
years by nails driven into the door (Livy, vii. 3. 7). 
The Etruscan city of Mantua took its name from 
Mantus (cf. §§ 10, 25), the Etruscan god of the 
under world (ancient authorities in Muller-Deecke, 
Die Etrusker, i.^, note 6). A mythical monstrum 
called Volta is mentioned by Pliny (HN ii. 53, 140). 
The nymph Begoe and the divine youth Tages will 
be referred to below (§ 29). 

13. Oriental deities. — While we are on compara- 
tively safe ground in recognizing certain Greek and 
Roman deities under their Etruscan disguise, we are 
quite at a loss with regard to other foreign deities. 
It is true that the only Etruscan inscription that 
comes from Carthage contains the name of the 
Semitic melkarB. But of the identifications of 
Etruscan and Egyptian deities which the present 
writer, by inference from the records on mummy 
dressings brought from Egypt (§ 3), has ventured 
to suggest, not a single instance is absolutely cer- 
tain. The question whether pre-Hellenic (‘Pelas- 
gian,’ ‘ Algseo- Anatolian,’ ‘ Carian,’ ‘ Cretan,’ ‘ Hit- 
tite,’ or the like) types underlie the ancient Etruscan 
deities — a question which as regards some of tliese 


deities, e.g. fufluns, icBlans, and selvans, a number 
of scholars answer affirmatively — is not, in the pre 
sent writer’s opinion, yet ripe for decision. B^jy. 
Ionian and Etruscan affinities will be dealt with 
below (§§ 30-32). 

14. Suffixes of divine names. — Perhaps the 
suffixes of tlie Etruscan divine names may yet prove 
to be the key to further progress in this field, though 
some of these terminations are so slightly character- 
istic that they might even be Indo-Germanic, while 
others may possibly indicate only the Etruscan 
modifications of Italic, Greek, or Oriental names. 
The forms noted below may serve at least as a 
starting-point for further discussion} meanwhile 
it is important to notice that in some cases the 
same suffix may occur in the names of both male 
and female deities. 

Suinx. Karnes of Deities. 

-nfl arai-nfl, lel-n0, va-nO. 

-ns fuilu-ns, neSu-ns, ieflla-ns, selva-ns, entia-ni, (laia) 
isminSia-ns, cilc-ns, mantr-n j (§ 25). 

-Sa Sull-Oa, area-Sa, taii-da, (lasa) racune-ta, nil^u).ta. 

-mn- Vertu-mn-UB, Voltu-mn-a, Volu-mn-us, Volu-mn-a, 
Vitu-inn-us ; probably also Pilu-mn-us, Picu-mn-ns, 
Clitu-mn-UB. 

-m- Mant-urn-a, Iut-um-a(7), Sat-urn-us, Volt-um-us, Lar- 
cm-a, Numit-em-us, ia-ern-us. 

-an tur-an, Ses-an, alp-an, ev-an, me-an, lar-an. 

-1 binSia-l, recia-1, rescia-1. 

•X puri-x, malavis-x, mlaou-x, munfti-x. 

III. SrsTEMS OF Deities.— IS. Triad, ennead, 
dodecad ; ‘ Dei involuti. ’ — The various deities of the 
Etruscans (cesar, Hesych. s.v. alaol; Sueton. Aug. 
97; Dio Cass. Ivi. 29) were grouped in distinct 
orders or systems. In every city that was founded 
Etrusco ritu special honours were accorded to the 
divine triad of Tinia, Uni, and Menrva, and a city 
which had not dedicated three gates and three 
temples to the triad did not find favour -with the 
prudentes Etmcsccc disciplinoe. To an ennead of 
gods, again, there belonged the power of launch- 
ing certain kinds of lightning {manubim, ‘hand- 
weapons,’ separate flaslies) ; and, as Tinia grasped 
three such manubice in his hand, there were in 
all eleven distinct species of lightning (Plin. SN 
ii. 138) ; in this connexion the number eleven is 
probably derived from Bab. ideas (Serv. on Georg, i. 
33). The pHma manubia was hurled by Tinia suo 
consilio ; Uie secunda was sent with the advice of 
the dodecad of gods (*hos Gonsentes et Complices 
Etrusci aiunt, quod una oriantur et occidant una, 
sex mares et totidem feminas, nominibus ignqtis et 
miserationis parcissimae : sed eossummi Jo vis con- 
siliarios ac participes existimari ’ [Varro, in Arnob. 
ii. 40] ; the connexion of these six pairs of deities, 
who daily rise and set together in the sky, irith 
the Gr. SdiBesa Beal, the Gneco-Oriental Beol /3ouXo<o«, 
the twelve months, and the Bab. -Oriental signs of 
the zodiac, is quite unmistakable). The tertia 
manubia, however — the most destructive of all — 
was sent by Tinia only with the concurrence of the 
dei superiores, involuti, or opertanei, whose names 
and number were unknown, and who, mysterious 
and inscrutable, sat enthroned above all (Csecina, 
in Seneca, Nat. Quccst. ii. 41 ; Varro, in Arnob. 
ii. 40). 

16. Deities of lower rank. — From these exalted 
gods we must distinguish the groups of spirits 
associated with persons and places. Here, how- 
ever, it is more than usually difficult to detach the 
Etruscan from the Roman element. The lares 
(O. Lat. loses), the spirits who attach themselves 
to particular plots of land, and roam about at the 
cross-roads (q.v.); the di penates, who dwell Md 
hold sway in the penus, i.e. the storeroom, beside 
the kitchen and the hearth ; the genii of men and 
the junones of women, who, as guardian spirits 
(Safjuover), are accorded fecial honours on birth- 
days — ^just as in the Rom. Gath. Church the 
tutelary saint is honoured on the name-day, which 
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by its association ■with baptism became the true 
birthday of the Christian ; the aisna hinffu, or 
divina anima, the deified soul of the dead ; the 
del gentiles, who share the name of their particular 
gens: all these Koman divinities reappear — some 
iuite evanescently, others more palpably, in the 
Etruscan tradition as well, though we cannot 
form a clear impression of the several groups, of 
their derivation from one another or from other 
types (gods of the imder world, ancestral spirits), 
or of the way in which they were fused together at 
a later stage. 

17 . Lares. — ^But we are able at aU events to 
distinguish the proenomens 

Etr. lar Eat. Ear Or. Aopor 

„ larS „ Ears „ Aoprai 

with the long a attested by the spelling and ac- 
centuation of names like Ldrtius, Laaro, Laronius, 
ASpos, from the Lat. appellative Idr (from *ldrs), 
gen. l&ris, O. Lat, pi. l&ses, with (t short by nature. 
But, on the other hand, it is not impossible that 
the Lara, the goddess of the nether world (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 599 ff.), whom scholars are unwilling to 
detach from the Lares or Lases, may be akin, alike 
in name and in function, to the Lasa (quantity of 
first a unknown), seen as a ivinged and attired god- 
dess of fate or death, unfolding a roll and standing 
between the seer ha7>i(piare {’ Ati^tipaoi) and the aivas 
(Afof), whose look is submissively bent to the 
ground (Gerhard, Ftr. Spiegel, iv. fig. 359). But 
there is a still unexplained incongruity between 
this particular lasa and the usual /a«a-type3 of 
Etruscan mirrors (_§ 23 ) ; and the ‘Lilra’ used by Ovid 
instead of the ordinary ‘ Larunda ’ may perhaps be 
peculiar to that writer. The identification or the 
Etruscan deities le67i and lasa found on the Piacenza 
liver -with the Lar militaris and the Lar coelestis 
mentioned by Martianus Capella is quite uncertain. 

18. Penates.— Our authorities with regard to 
the Etruscan pennies are Nigidius and Csesius, as 
quoted by Arnobius [fidv. Gent. iii. 40). Both 
MTiters speak of a tetrad of deities. Nigidius dis- 
tinguishes four genera, viz. the di peruxtes JoTtis, 
JSeptuni, inferorv,m, and mortalmm hominum ; 
while Csesius specifies the four individual deities, 
Fortnna, Ceres, Genius Jovialis, and Pales. In 
the four categories of Nigidius may be discerned 
the four elements — sky, sea, under world, and 
earth ; but whether, or in what manner, the four 
deities of Csesius are to be brought into relation 
with these, the present ivriter does not venture to 
decide. 

15 . Genii and junones. — Whether the term 
(^nius (‘procreator’) is the Lat. rendering of an 
Etr. word, as has been conjectured, and whether 
the Roman genii a.n&juncnes had their counterparts 
in Etruria, it is Jikeivise impossible to say. A 
genins Jovialis as one of the Etruscan penares was 
cited above (§ 18 ) ; in Festus, 359, Tages (§ 29 ) is 
designated genii Jilius, nepos Jovis. The serpent, 
the Roman symbol of the genivs, is not infrequently 
depicted on Etruscan monuments. 

20 . ‘ Dei aniraales.’ — ^The practice of deifying the 
dead has left its impre.ssion in the sepulchral art 
of the Etruscans, and is directly attested by the 
literary tradition. According to Servius (on xEn. 
iii. 168), Labeo, in ‘libris qui appellantur de diis 
animalibus,’ had written: ‘esse quaedam sacra 
quibus animae humanae vertantur in deos, qui 
appellantur aniraales, quod de anima fiant’; and 
Arnobius {adv. Gent. ii. 62) explicitly says: 
‘ Etruria libris in Acheronticis pollicetur, certorum 
animalium sanguine numinibus certis date, divinas 
nniiuM fieri et ab legibus mortalitatis educi.’ Such 
a divina anima or dews ammalis — as indicated by 
the phrase aisna hinOu (the deified soul of the dead) 
— ^is repeatedly referred to also in the text of the 
Agram roll. 


21 . ‘Dei gentiles. ’ — W e may safely assume, there- 
fore, that ancestor- worship and the cult of the dead 
prevailed among the Etruscans. But to determine 
whether and how far the cult of mythological heroes, 
which was not very fully developed, and which 
borrowed most of its materials in a rather super- 
ficial way from Gr. mythology (§ ii), was connected 
with the cult of the dead is certainly very difficult. 
We are able, however, to distinguish more and 
more clearly a series of clan deities, though the 
relation between the deity and the pens— even in 
a chronological respect — is not always evident. In 
these cases the name of the pens is added in adjec- 
tival form to that of a well-known deity, or else 
the clan name and the divine name are simply 
identical. Thus in funerary text -rolls we can 
clearly trace the cul&n leprnei, i.e. a death-goddess 
of the gens *Lep7nnia, and the wni 7irsmnei, the 
Juno of the gens Orsminnia. The Etr. divine 
name satre is related to the Etr. clan name saterna 
as the Lat. -Etr. clan name satTrvas to the Rom. -Etr. 
divine name Saturn7is. The family deity of the 
Bumitorix was sometimes called Bumitermis and 
sometimes Max's; the gens Nnmisia worshipped 
Numisius Martixis or Numesius Mars ; and, simi- 
larly, we find in Etruscan inscriptions a marii hxts- 
r-tia-na, and perhaps also a Hermes hwz-r-na.tre — 
deities, that is to say, of a gens Fusia i,*Susia ) — 
these names being fitted with characteristic Etrus- 
can suffixes and accumulations of suffixes. Nor can 
it be disputed that the Etruscan or semi-Etruscan 

f oddesses Anckaria of Fsesulse and Asculum, and 
’eronia of the Faliscan Soracte, are connected with 
the Ancharii and the Serxili ( = *Fer7ili ; in the 
Faliscan dialect fere is still The name 
of the dictator Egeirius Leexiins explains that of the 
‘ nymph ’ Egeria ; and, similarly, the name of the 
Etruscan ‘nymph’ Begoe, Vegoia, *Vegonia (in- 
ferred from the adj. Vegonicws) is quite identical 
■with the regular feminine form of tlie clan name 
Tiecu, i.e. with vecui, *vecuia, *vec7mia ; and, if we 
are unable to say with certainty whether the lasa 
vecu belongs to the same group, it is only because 
the spelling with -w instead of -ui (which would in 
this case make lasa vecu=lasa vec7ii=Lasa Begoe) 
has been but rarely found, and because the ex- 
planation breaks doivn when applied to other 
names with lasa (§ 23 ). The Roman and Etruscan 
deities VitxixnnTis, Vortxtmnws, and Volu7n7Vus, 
Voltximrux (§ 12 ), as appears from the stems and the 
common suffix of their names, are connected with 
Etruscan gentilicia ; while the names of the death- 
goddesses Tarp-eia, Mant-ur-na (on Mantns, cf. 
§ 25 ), and Lav-er-na, to judge from their structure 
and their stems, may really be pure Etruscan forms 
of clan names, 

22 , ‘Ani’ and ‘uni’ — clan deities ?-^Even the 
names of the well-known Etruscan deities ani (m.) 
and uni (f, ) cannot be satisfactorily explained on 
any other hypothesis. The word Janus — the 
original Etruscan name was noted above (§ ii) 
— is in Latin an o or u stem ; but the Etr. form, 
instead of being, as we should have expected, *ane 
or *anu, is ani, which would yield in Latin an other- 
wise unknoivn *Janius, or would exactly coiTespond 
to an Annixts (cf. 'Avvios, the Etruscan king [Alex. 
Polyh. in Pint. Parall. min. 40]), and this would 
imply that an Etruscan clan {=^gens) god had at a 
later stage come to be identified with the Lat.- 
Faliscan Janus, owing to the similarity of their 
names. The Etr. equivalent of Juno, viz. uni, the 
Faliscan prmnomen iuna, the Faliscan patronymic 
ixineo, theRoman gens Junia, and the month Junius 
(not *Junonivs) are all undoubtedly connected with 
the Lat. name of the goddess, but the direct link 
of connexion cannot be made out philologically ; 
the name Juno, -dnis, not yet satisfaotorDy ex- 
plained as to the final constituent of its stem, would 
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yield, in Etruscan, the form *umii or *ununia', 
while the Etr. mi is the representative of an ex- 
tinct Latin, or perhaps (in view of the Faliscan 
cult of Juno in the semi-Etruscan town of Falerii) 
Faliscan, name-form *Junia, unless, indeed, it really 
represents the Indo-Germanic feminine form in -i 
of whicli only fugitive traces survive in Latin 
itself (Skr. yunl- ; cf. Lat. junl-x). 

23. Etruscan *lasa.' — VP'e find numerous repre- 
sentations of the goddesses whose function it is to 
serve and adorn others. The majority of these 
belong to the group of turan, and may be most 
appropriately compared with the Horai and the 
Charites. They are depicted as winged, and generally 
as naked, hut they wear trinkets and ornamental 
shoes, and handle vessels for anointing, hair-pins, 
and mirrors, or cro^ra others -with wreaths, fillets, 
or sprays. Two of them— ^anr and eOavJva — are 
seen assisting at the birth of Athene from the 
head of Jove, just as the Greek Eorai likewise 
sometimes act as midwives. They are desimated 
either by the name lasa (perhaps an appellative 
name?), or by this name joined to a personal 
name, or, again, by a personal name alone. Of 
such names, most of which remain unexplained, 
we meet with the following examples : l(tsa vecu 
{=*vecui ?) (§ 21), lasa sitmica, lasa dimrae ( = *6i7n‘ 
rail), lasa racuneta, alpan, axoizr, evan, zipanu 
{zipna, zipnu), zirna, OcUna, Oanr, mean (meanpe), 
mtacux, munBux, purix, rescial, snenaO, taliQa ; 
while malavisx and hinBial (Psyche) also seem to 
belong to the group, 

24. Fate-recording' goddesses, — Whether the 
term lasa was broad enough to be applied in some 
cases (§ 17) to the goddesses who record or predict j 
fate — sucn as vanB or mlax{‘a)ta — must remain an I 
open question. It is quite possible that at a later ; 
stage the recording HoTpai, and, above all, Atropos, 
took the place nob only of the Homan Parcce, but 
also of the Etruscan death-spirits, and, in particular, 
of vanB. Whether in any given case the goddesses 
who appear on Etruscan monuments holding a 
stylus and a roll or diptych represent the ancient 
Etruscan vanB or the Etruscanized Atropos {atrpa), 
mlax{u)ta, or a lasa, cannot always be decided. 

25. Hell. — The goddess vanB just referred'to,- 

together -with her companions culhi (§ 21) and 
introduces us to the Etruscan views of Hell, the 
horrors of which might seem to be reflected in the 
demons of Michelangelo and in Dante’s Inferno. 
Gruesome fibres {x^run, iaxulxa), with distorted 
faces and animals’ ears, and. with hammers held as 
if to strike, bear away the dead from the circle of 
their loved ones. The sad necessity of parting is 
most touchingly portrayed on ash-chests and sarco- 
phagi; on foot, on liorKcback, by waggon, or by 
ship, the dead set out on\their long journey to the 
under world. In paintings on the walls of 
chambered tombs we see [' Aidas) and <persipnei 
{UepaetpbvTj) sitting enth #ned, and in a bronze- 
mirror, turms aitas (‘ Halps-Hermes ’). It is only 
in the Latin tradition thtl Mantus is spoken of as 
the Etruscan god of the world, but he seems 
to be identical with th(I’”“”^»^ of the monu- 
ments ; while our sole e^oooe for the Etruscan 
origin of the death-godvlfSses Mant-ur-na (along- 
side of mant-r-n£), iaw-el”®* *^od Tarp-eia is the 
linguistic structure of thejv (§ 

26. Paradise.— The of the Etruscans re- 

f arding the hereafter, /owever, had also their 
righter side. We reiwred above (§ 20) to the 
practice of deifying the stls of the dead— perhaps 
an O^hic-Pythagorean ^cretion— wliich finds ex- 
pression in tlie literary sources. It is true that, on 
the whole, the Etruscans seem not to have been 
very susceptible to mystical 'vie\^;s of the life be- 
yond. The go^eous displays seen in the cemeteries 
of Southern '^Etruria present, nob the glorified 


scenery of a celestial paradise, but the reminis- 
cences rather — and often, indeed, very realistic 
reminiscences — of earthly splendours. It may well 
be that the trappings of the sepulchre were used 
originally for apotropaeic purposes, and were de- 
signed to pacify the dead or protect the living from 
being disturbed by them ; but, in point of fact, amid 
the wealth and magnificence of the tombs of aristo- 
crats and merchants in Southern Etruria, death 
and the dead must surely have lost their terrors. 
The variety of objects found in these cemeteries 
baffles description. The shields and weapons of 
departed warriors hang upon the pillars; while 
beside the bodies of women are laid gold ornaments 
of the finest hammered, granular, and filigree work, 
together with sumptuous toilet articles, including 
the artistically chased bronze mirrors ■with their 
mythological scenes and their unveiled beauties, 
in which some have vainly tried to discern a 
mystical and symbolical meaning. The carved 
figures of the sarcophagi — like the statues of the 
gods at the lectisternia — recline at table as if at 
some festive meal ; whole sets of table services and 
wine-jars stand ready for them ; while the great 
candelabra would once, no doubt, illuminate the 
solemn games in honour of the dead, as well as the 
splendid banquets, the huntings, the dances, and 
the delights of love, portrayed in the many-coloured 
frescoes upon the walls. 

IV . Worship op the Gods and the Etr usca 
DISCIPLINA . — 27. Priests. — ^A striking contrast to 
the full enjoyment of life which still, after more 
than two thousand years, sparkles from the mauso- 
leums of Etruscan magnates, is presented by the 
punctilious and pedantic worship of the gods, as 
made knoivn to us, in particular, from the remains 
of the Etrusca disciplina. Livy (v. 1. 6) incident- 
ally alludes to the Etruscans as a ‘ gens . . . ante 
omnes alias eo magis dedita religionibus, quod 
excelleret arte colendi eas ’ ; and Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom, i. 306d) writes: BuriKijy ■iiKpl^uaay 
TovffKoi. The statement, ‘ Tusci autem a frec[uentia 
sacrificii dicti sunt, hoc est dird rod Biieiv ’ (Serv. on 
^n. ii. 781 ; Varro, in Isidore, xiv. 4, 22), is an ex- 
ample of the superficial etymology of the ancients, 
but nevertheless gives point to a tmth. When the 
twelve cities assembled ad fanum VoUumnas for 
their common festival, they chose from among 
the nobility a sacerdos for the sollemnia htdorim, 
who doubtless also enjoyed great political influence 
(Livy, V. 1, 6), The Etrusca disciplina yvas handed 
down in the families of the pnneipes from genera- 
tion to generation, and Homan youths were sent 
to Etruria to study the mysterious science (Cic. 
do Leg. ii. 9. 21, ad Earn. vi. 6, dc Divin, i. 41. 92; 
Livy, ix. 36. 3 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 15), From the 
bilinguis of Pesaro (OIL xi. 6363) and other in- 
scriptions ive learn a few of the titles borne by the 
priests ; the Latin terms haruspe(x) smAfulguriator, 
which correspond in some way to the Etr. netivis 
trutnvt frontac, indicate at least two such priestly 
functionaries, viz. the examiner of the fiver or 
entrails and the priest of the lightning, the former 
of -whom is depicted also in the figured cover of an 
ash-chest from Volterra (E6m. Mitteil. xx. [1905] 
fig. xiv.). The haruspiccs had intimate relations 
w’lth the Roman aristocracy ; they were frequently 
consulted by the Senate ; they were upon the stall 
of commanders-in-chief and provincial governors ; 
and the Emperors Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, 
Alexander Severus, and Julian all had communica- 
tion with them. Even the drastic measures of the 
Emperors Constantine and Theodosius did not 
avail to suppress them entirely. The fact that wc 
find the ordines haruspicum in Rome and in the 
rnunicipia seems to warrant us in assuming that 
special colleges and schools of priests existed also 
in Etruria. 
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28. Religious ceremonies, — The cnltua consisted 
in prayers and imprecations, sacrifices and sacri- 
ficial meals. The worship of statues and the 
lectistemia feasts (§ 26) seem to have prevailed also 
in Etruria; while games, dances, music, stately 
processions, horse-races, and prize-fights (often 
attended with bloodshed) all had a place in the 
service of the gods. 

We cannot fail to recognize the presence of formal 
litanies in the AOTam roll — especially at the top of 
column 7 ; and Varro {de Be Bnst. 1. 2. 27) trans- 
mits in Latin form an Etruscan rhythmical charm 
for diseased feet which he had taken from the book 
of the Etruscan Sasemas. Mention was made 
above of iiMrecatory tablets and the Magliano 
lead (§ S). T7ie epigraphic ABC monuments seem 
to have been used for the same mystical and apo- 
tropieic purposes as their Greek and Roman 
counterparts. 

Besides the ordinary votive gifts, which often 
take the form of bronze statuettes of the deities to 
be worshipped, we find in Etruria, as elsewhere on 
ancient Italian soil, other offerings of a peculiar 
character, such as clay models of heads, faces and 
parts of faces, arms and hands, legs and feet, 
entrails, and external and internal organs of genera- 
tion, which may have served as expressions of the 
worshipper’s gratitude for restoration to health or 
the blessing of children, or of his desire for such 
boons. 

Animal sacrifices were of two kinds, hostiee 
animates, and hostiee considtatorias (Serv. on ^n. 
iv. 56). In the former the soul or life of the animal 
was sacrificed to the gods as a propitiation and a 
substitute for the soul and life of man; in the 
latter the offerer solicited a revelation of the deity’s 
i^ill or counsel in the entrails of the victim. But 
alike in the monumental and in the literary records 
we find evidence also of such barbarities as the 
massacre of prisoners and stoning to death. 

29. Origin of the disciplina (Tages, Begoe), and 
its divisions. — The Etrusca disciplina was traced 
to a mythical origin. The wondrous child Tdges 
was cast out of a clod by the plough, and those 
who crowded round to hear -wrote down what he 
revealed and sang (Cic. de Divin. ii. 50, and other 
writers). The ‘ nymph ’ Begoe (§ 21) taught Arruns 
Veltymnns (Etr. amB ultimne) the sacred law of 
limitation (§ 33). The doctrine thus revealed falls 
into three parts — the libri fulgurates, libri ham- 
wicini, and libri rituales. The libri fatales and 
libri Acherontici, to judge from their contents, 
seem to have belonged to the last-named categoiw. 

30. The ‘ libri fulgpirales.’ — The libri fulgurates 
contained the Etruscan doctrine regarding the 
regions of the heavens and the gods of the lightning 
(§ 15). The fulguriatores (§ 27) defined the various 
species of lightning according to their origin, force, 
and result ; they interpreted the flashes according 
to the objects struck — places, trees, buildings, 
sanctuaries, statues, or human beings. They 
propitiated the lightning by removing the traces 
of its work (‘ burying the lightning ’) ; they knew 
how to mitigate or suspend its effects, but they 
had it also in their power to call it down by 
adjurations, and to summon the deity to appear in 
the flash ns guest or counsellor, or to destroy an 
enemy. With such adjurations the rain-charm 
would doubtless often be combined. 

That the object struck bylightning becomes tabu, 
sacred, or religiosum — ^a thing in face of -which man 
vacillates between dread and worship — seems to 
be a universal human belief; bub whether the 
development of the Etruscan doctrine of the light- 
ning by priestly speculations shows in its details 
the influence of Roman, Greek, or Babylonian 
ideas, or -ivhether — as -was the case with haruspicy 
~it was the means of conveying Babylonian ideas 


to the Romans, and pernaps to the Greeks as well, 
is a problem that awaits further investigation. 

31. The ‘libri haruspicini.’ — The libriluiruspicini 
comprised the doctrines relating to the inspection 
of entrails, and especially of the liver. The reeking 
entrails of the slaughtered animal were believed to 
be the media through which the gods spoke to men. 
The bronze liver of Piacenza (§ 6), with its regions 
and divine names, shows that the Etruscans, like 
the Babylonians, assigned to their deities definite 
localities both upon the liver and in the sky, and 
that their doctrine of the lightning was inherently 
related to their haruspicy. The account mven by 
Martianus Capella {de Nuptiis Merc, et Philol. i, 
41-61) and the Piacenza model both represent the 
celestial temple of the Etruscans, but each in its 
OAvn way, so that the regions and deities of the one 
cannot be summarily identified with those of the 
other. In Etruscan, as in Babylonian haruspicy, 
the caput iocinoris, the pars familiaris, and pars 
hostilis (right and left?), the fissa (indentations 
and crevices seen especially in the sheep’s liverj, 
the fibrcB (tips or edges of the liver), and the gall- 
bladder all had their special functions. We cannot 
say as yet whether the clay models of livers with 
Hittite cuneiform inscriptions which have been 
found in Boghaz-keui will prove, when deciphered, 
to be connecting links between the Babylonian and 
the Etruscan models. But we can even now make 
out a certain textual connexion between the Baby- 
lonian examples and the liver of Piacenza. Thus 
the two leading types of Babylonian haruspication 
were as follows: (1) ‘If the left side of the gall- 
bladder is thus or thus, the enemy will capture the 
sovereign’s country ’ ; and (2) ‘ If [the left side of 
the gall-bladder is] complete, the flattened middle 
of the gall-duct is the hand of Ishtar of Babylon ’ ; 
and, when we compare with these the divine names 
in the several regions of the Etruscan model, we 
find that they are abbreviations of the second type. 
Both the Etruscan and the Greek practice of 
haruspicy seem to be directly related to the Baby- 
lonian ; the Roman extispicium was no doubt 
strongly influenced by the Etruscan system, but 
its sole object was to decide whether the -victim 
was acceptable to the deity or not, whereas the 
Etruscans read in the liver revelations of the 
future, even in minute detaUs. 

32. The ‘libri rituales ’(‘ostenta’). — The Etrus- 
can doctrines of the lightning-flash and of haruspicy 
were in certain portions closely akin to the doctrine 
of ostenta, which formed a division of the libri 
rituales. Our best source of information regarding 
the doctrine of ostenta is found in the responsa given 
by the Etruscan haruspices to the Romans who 
consulted them. With reference to any particular 
prodigium, the follow'ing four points had to be 
determined : (1) From which deities did the sign 
proceed? (2) Why had they sent it? (3) What did 
it portend ? and (4) How was it to be propitiated ? 
Examples of such ostenta were earthquakes, tem- 
pests, showers of stones or blood (fire-balls) in the 
sky, and comets. Ill-omened trees with black fruits, 
and unlucky animals (beasts of prey and night-birds) 
struck terrror into the beholder ; white horses and 
rams with purple or golden spots denoted good 
luck ; serpents might portend either good or evil. 
Monstrou8_ births, especially hybrids, and grotesque 
animals stirred_ the imagination, and such creatures 
— chimseras, winged beasts, and crosses between 
lions and birds — appear also on the monuments, but 
have not as yet received special attention. These 
terrifying signs were usually propitiated by remov- 
ing all traces of them. Statues which had been 
throivn do-uu by tempest or lightning were set up 
more securely ; injured temples were consecrated 
anew. Monsters and hybrid children -were thro-wn 
into the sea or buried alive ; adults -who changed 
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their sex were banished to a desert island. A 
marriage disturbed by an earthquake or a celestial 
portent was postponed. Animals that spoke were 
supposed to be the mouthpieces of deities, and were 
maintained at the public expense. Wliether certain 
other propitiatory rites, such as sacrifices, gifts, 
lustrations, and choirs of virgins, are of Greek, 
Roman, or Etruscan origin can hardly he decided 
in particular cases ; and it is also doubtful whether 
divination by observing the flight of birds was in- 
digenous to Etruria. Babylonian ideas make their 
influence strangely felt likewise throughout the 
Etruscan doctrine of ostenta, even in points of 
detail. 

33, The ‘Jibri rituales’ (limitation, and cere- 
monies of consecration and foundation). — The 
libri rituales contained also directions regarding 
ceremonies on particular occasions. Plots of land, 
houses, temples, and cities had to he orientated and 
limited Etrusco ritu ; pomerium and mundus seem 
originally to have been Etruscan terms, Tlie arts 
of land-surveying and architecture enjoyed the sanc- 
tion of religion. The books of the gromatici con- 
tained an oracle of Vegoia (§§ 21, 29) regarding the 
surveying and allotment of land (agrimensores, 
350) ; the word gruma itself is most satisfactorily 
explained — in accordance with Etruscan analogies 
— as a derivative of the Gr, yvdiy-t^v (acc. -ova). The 
Etruscan temple-design and the Etruscan ritus for 
the foundation of cities were adopted by the Romans, 
The excavations made, e.g., at Marzabotto confirm 
the literary tradition, Tlie investigation of Italian 
place-names has yielded a surprisingly large number 
of Etruscan forms ; and, as such names are nearly 
always attached to high places capable of being de- 
fended, they are in all likelihood to be explained on 
the theory that urban colonies of Etruscans, located 
above and amidst the Italic peasant farm-houses, 
were founded and named Etrusco ritu by tlie ruling 
families of Etruscan nationality ; though it is not, 
of course, to be supposed that these settlers, who, 
being relatively few in numbers, would soon be 
granted the rights of connubium and commercium 
with the neighbouring peoples, were able to main- 
tain the distinctively Etruscan character of their 
new locations. 

The ‘libri rituales law. — In Etruria, legal 
institutions likewise formed a branch of religion. 
Thus we hear nothing of a separate legal code ; the 
jus civile was merged in the jus sacrum of the re- 
ligious books. The law of property seems to have 
been connected in the closest way ivith the sacro- 
sanct art of land-surveying. The saying of Vegoia, 
found, as noted above, in the writings of the agri- 
mensores, finishes with words that suggest the 
phraseology of Oriental religions : ‘ propterea neque 
fallax neque bilinguis sis ; disciplinam pone in corde 
tua.’ The perjurer and his offspring were doomed 
to become fugitives and outcasts. The frightful 
penalties wreaked upon hermaphrodites in Etruria 
(§ 32) are found attached to certain crimes also in 
Roman Law. By a fortunate accident of trans- 
mission a representation of the solemn Etruscan 
rite of adoption has come down to us : a sketch on 
a mirror shows us the adult Herakles sucking the 
breast of Juno in the presence of the other Olympi- 
ans. Here the act of sucking signifies the rite of 
adoption, the child being admitted into Olympus 
in virtue of the milk-tie — a relationship which is 
quite common in the Caucasus, and which, through 
tlie influence of Islam, has become a universal law 
in the East. Cf. art. Fosterage. 

35. The ‘ libri fatales ’ and ‘ libri AcheronticL' — 
The libri fatales and libri Acherontici — the books 
of fate and of death — were also included among the 
libri rituales. We have already spoken of the 
deification of souls (§ 20) ; and in accordance there- 
with the Acheron tic books would appear to have 


contained certain elements of the Orphic-Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of metempsychosis, and, in the 
manner of the Orpines, they based the fact upon 
certain mysterious sacrifices. These books treated 
also of a certain respite of fate ; ‘ . sciendum 
secundum aruspicinae libros et sacra Acheruntia, 
quae Tages composuisse dicitur, fata decern annis 
quadam ratione dillerri , . . primo loco a Jove 
dicunt posse impetrari, post a latis’ (Serv, on jEn, 
viii. 398), Birthdays and other periods of life were 
accounted of great, and even critical, importance. 
The libri fatales assigned to human life a duration 
of twelve hebdomads ; but, when life had extended 
to ten hebdomads, or seventy years, man could no 
longer delay the incidence of fate by propitiatory 
rites. From that stage onwards he must ask no- 
thing more from the gods ; and, even if he should 
survive for other two hebdomads, yet his soul is 
really sundered from his body, and the gods vouch- 
safe him no fnither prodigia (Varro, in Censorinns, 
xiv. 6). 

36. ‘Sfficula'; cosmogony. — The doctrine of the 
periods of human life was adapted also to the life 
of the Etruscan city-State, appearing here as the 
doctrine of sacula, which we meet ivith again in 
the sphere of Roman history. It was believed that 
a respite from the menaces of fate foreboded in the 
ostenta scecularia could be secured by means of 
propitiatory ceremonies until the tenth saculum, 
and that thereafter fate took its inexorable course. 
The ‘secular’ festivals were simply propitiations 
of the ostenta scecularia. Conformably to the 
tradition regarding the scecula found in the sacred 
books, the terminus a guo of Etruscan chronology 
w’as laid doivn as 967 B.c. — a date which is perhaps 
not without importance in regard to the appearance 
of the Etruscans in Italy. 

The Etruscan cosmogony was of a very remark- 
able character. According to the account of it 
given by Suidas (s.v. Tvppvvla), the demiurge ap- 
pointed twelve millenniums for his acts of creation, 
and assigned them severally to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. In the first chiliad he created heaven 
and earth ; in the second, the firmament ; in the 
third, the sea, and the waters upon the land ; in 
the fourth, the great lights of heaven — sun, moon, 
and stars ; in the fifth, eve^thing in air, earth, 
and water that creeps and flies and runs upon four 
feet ; and in the sixth, man. Six thousand years 
had thus elapsed before the creation of man, and 
the human race should endure for six thousand 
years more. The similarity of this creation story 
to the Biblical account is unmistakable. Whether 
the source used by Suidas, and very vaguely indi- 
cated by him, had been composed under the influ- 
ence of the Biblical narrative, or whether his 
account really embodies an ancient Etruscan tradi- 
tion — in the sense, let us say, that Western Asiatic 
conceptions underlie both the Biblical and the 
Etruscan doctrine of the origin and the scecula of 
the world — is a problem which we are at present 
unable to solve. 
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G. Herbig. 

EUCHARIST (to end of Middle Ages).— The 
title ‘ Eucharist,’ as applied to the central rite of 
the Christian Church, has its origin in the thanks- 
givings pronounced over the bread and cup by 
Christ at the Last Supper (Mk 14“'-, Mt 26% Lk 
2217-19, 1 Co 11®^). From early times the word was 
applied to the Christian ‘ thank-offering,’ with 
special reference to the bread and wine over which 
the thanksgiving was pronounced {Didache, 9; 
Ignatius, Pnilad. 4, Smyrn. 6 ; Justin, Apol. i. 66). 
On the uses of the words evxctptarla, evxaptaretv, 
see note by Hort in JThSt iii. 694 f. ; and on the 
later history of the parallel word eiXoyta, based on 
the ‘blessing’ (e^^oV^)<ra^, Mk 14^ [Mt 26-®]) pro- 
nounced at the institution, see Brightman,ZtV7tryfcs 
Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, Index. There 
is no instance of these uses of the word euxapiaTla. 
in the NT, where the terms employed to denote 
the common meal of the Christians with which 
the Eucharist was associated are ‘the breaking 
of bread’ {17 KXdtrts roD Aprov, kXS.v Aprov, Ac 2 ^ 7 *'*® 
20’’’ 1 Co 10'* ; in the last ‘ the cup of blessing ’ is 

also referred to) and ‘ supper of the Lord ’ (KvpiaKhv 
Seitrvov, 1 Co ll^®; see below). From the presenta- 
tion in the rite of bread and irine regarded as an 
offering of the fruits of the earth, along with the 
prayers and thanksgivings of the worshippers, the 
term ‘ sacrifice ’ (Oucrla, Did. 14) or ‘ offering ’ (Iren. 
adv. Hcer. IV. xviii. 1, ecclesitz oblatio ; cf. Clement 
of Borne, ad Cor. 40, 44) came to be applied to the 
rite. Later expansions of tliis earlier language 
will be illustrated in the course of the present 
article. See, further, Drews, PItE% art. ‘ Euchar- 
istie.’ 

I . Tse Eucbarist in the New Testament. 
— I. Accounts of the Last Supper. — ^The four 
passages dealing with the Last Supper are Mt 
267®-% 1477-% Lk 22'®-% 1 Co IIT®-^^. Of these 

four accounts Mt. is dependent on Mk. ; St. Paul 
supplies fresh features, while Lk. exhibits im- 
portant differences from the other three. Accord- 
ing to the Synoptists and St. Paul, Jesus on the 
evening before His arrest, during a meal with His 
disciples, took bread, and pronounced over it a 
blessing or thanksgiving (ei5XoY»)o-aj, Mt., Mk. ; 
eixo-piaHiaas, Lk., Paul ; the words are nearly 
synonymous— see 1 Co 14'®; the ‘blessing’ or 
‘than Wiving’ is an act of praise addressed to 
God). The bread was distributed to the disciples 
with the words ‘This is my body.’ Then Jesus 
took the cup, and, having given thanks {eixo-pur- 
rfiaas, Mt., Mk.), He gave it to them and said; 
‘ This is my blood of the covenant which is shed 
for many’ (inrip iroWwv, Mk. ; srepl iroWuiv, Mt. ; 
Paul has ‘ the new covenant in my blood ’ ; so Lk. 
acc. to the fextus receptus). After the words 
‘^Lion’s my bodv’ Paul has ‘which is for you (rd 
- -rite of aui, and this is expanded by the teztus re- 
a mirror shk. into * which is given for you.’ Simi- 
^ Jiux pands the words of Mk. about ‘the 
’ 1*7 the addition ‘ unto re- 
Mt. alone has the injunctions, 
ry of the bread and the cup, ‘ Eat,’ 
jtf it,’ while Mk. has simply ‘and 
|Mt.’ Mk. also records that it was 
Ank of it that the words ‘ This is 
spoken, whereas Mt. connects 
Hpt-o eat and to drink closely with 
1 is my body,’ ‘This is my 
|m^h. textus receptus of Lk. add 
2o's for my memorial’ (toOto 
hocjtriy) after the words ‘ This 
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is my body ’ ; and Paul has the same words, with 
the addition ‘ as often as ye drink it,’ after the 
words about the cup (the injunction in connexion 
with the cup is not found in the textus receptus of 
Lk.). Paul and the texhts receptus ot Lk. assert 
that it was ‘after they had supped’ that the 
thanksgiving over the cup was pronounced, hi 
Mt. and Mk. the account concludes with the 
words, ‘ Verily I say unto you, I will no longer 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when 
I drink it new (Mt, adds ‘with you’) in the 
Kingdom of God’ (‘ my Father,’ Mt.). The words 
are absent from Lk. in this connexion, but similar 
words appear earlier in his account, in connexion 
with the thanksgiving over a cup and the delivery 
of it, before the nlessing of the oread. St. Pauls 
account concludes with the words, ‘ for as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death until he come’ (in which 
Schweitzer sees a reminiscence of the concluding 
words in the accounts of Mt. and Mk.). 


The main problem in the NT account of the institution centre! 
in Lk. Westcott and Hort, on the ground of the omission of 
vv.iBb. so in some early Western authorities, regard these words 
as a later insertion (see Sanday, in BDB ii. 636). But the re, 
BUltant text is full of difliculty. According to their reading, in 
w.ie*i 8 Jesus alludes to His desire to eat this Passover with 
them before He suffers, and declares that He will not eat of it, 
until it be fulhlled in the Kingdom of God. Then follows a 
thanksgiving over a cup, and its delivery to them to be divided 
amongst them, with no reference to the words about Hit blood, 
but merely with the statement that He ' will not drink hence- 
forth of the fruit of the vine, until the Kingdom of God come* 
(some MSS omit the words arib toO vvv). Then in v.i9» follows 
the account of the thanksgiving over the bread, which is broken 
and given to them with the words, ‘ This is my body.’ 

Those who adopt the reading of Westcott and Hort regard 

V. 17 as taking the place ot the narrative in Mt. and Mk. about 
the cup, which thus precedes the blessing pronounced over the 
bread (for this order, which follows the common Jewish order 
of the benedictions at meals, ct. Didache, 9). According to this 
interpretation, the sacramental signlScance ot the acta of Jesus 
is indicated only in the case of the bread. But the omission of 
the words recorded by the other Synoptists with reference to 
the cup is in any case difficult to explain. Moreover, the 
parallelism exhibited in w.ie-iB suggests that these verses are 
closely connected, and form a narrative distinct from that in 
v.i9«, which thus becomes a mere isolated fragment. Hence it 
may be argued that the text of Westcott and Hort represents 
a transition between two types of text, the one containing only 
VV.79-JB, the other being that represented in the received text 
of Lk. On the former supposition the whole of v.i* would be an 
interpolation from St. Paul; and Lk., like the Fourth GospM, 
would then contain no account of the institution of the nte 
(Blass, Philology of the Gospels, London, 1898, p. IWf.). Ti'' 7 e 
is, however, no manuscript authority for the omission of the 
first part of v.i9. On the other supposition the Uxtys receptus 
ot Lk. represents the original reading, and the variations Md 
omissions are explained as due to the difficulty created in the 
minds of scribes by the existence of two cups in Lk.’a accou^ 
Of those who accept the textus receptus of Lk., some regard 
vv.19-18 as referring, at least in the intention of the author of 
Lk., to the Paschal meal (see, however, { a), and_ as haying no 
reference to the Eucharist, the account of which followa in 

W. J 9 -M (Kesch, Holtzinann, Schweitzer). Schweitzer regards 

the account in Lk. as due to editorial revision, and as possessing 
no independent value. It has been suggested in this connexion 
that the rearrangement of his materim by Lk- bas 1 *®*° “(nea 
out with the object of bringing the account into accord mtn 
the ritual of the Passover, and that the first cup is intended M 
represent that which began the Paschal ritual, while the •econo 
cup is placed, as in the Paschal ritual, at the end of the ni»> 
(cf. Gogiiel, L’ Eucharistic, p. 64). Others, J®?*™ 

vv.iWB as a doublet, containing a distingtacconnt of the “dPP®y 
from that found in vv.i9. 20(Batiffol, Etudes, 2nd ser., p. Sy, 
Blakiston, JThSt iv. 648 f.). A further stage is represented in 
the opinion which attaches exclusive importance tow. , 
and finds in them the clue to the real interpretation of tn 
Supper (Loisy, Les Evangiles synoptiques, li. 636 f. : AMereen, 
Abcndmahl, 35 f.). But it is a purely arbitrap' 

of the history which leaves out of account the tradition p 
served in the other SjTioptists and in St. Paul. 

2. Significance of the Supper. — As to ti'SI'S"'®’ 
cance of the words and acts of Jesus at the ouppe 
there has been a wide divergence of 
modern discussions of the subject , 

summaries, §ee A. Schweitzer, Das » 

Loisy, Les Evangiles 

Goguel, EEucharistie, p. 1 tf.). Individual scholar 
have emphasized severally some particular a p 
of the rite, and have denied that it contained j 
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other reference. The brevity of onr accounts 
leaves much unexplained. Possibly Jesus intended 
His acts and words to be interpreted by the ex- 
perience of the disciples (cf. Eobinson, EBi, art. 
‘Eucharist’), in the light of the events which 
followed and the new relationship with Him upon 
which the disciples entered after the llesurrection. 

The chief lines along which the interpretation of 
the Supper has been sought are as follows. 

(1) The setting of the meal points to its associa- 
tion with other similar Jewish religious meals, in 
which there was a solemn benediction of the bread 
and cup, followed at the close by a prayer of 
thanksgiving spoken by the president (von der 
Goltz, Tischgebete und Abendmahlsgebete, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 7f.). The prayers of the Didache(,cc. 9, 
10) exhibit the influence of such Jewish formulae, 
and the reference to the ‘ breaking of bread ’ not 
only in the early chapters of Acts (2“’<®), but also 
in Lk points to the possibility that the Last 

a er had links wth previous meals which our 
had shared uith His disciples. Erom this 
point of view it would sum up and perpetuate that 
relationship with Him which had been theirs in the 
days of His ministry. 

(2) A second feature of the meal is its connexion 
with the coming death of Christ. The breaking of 
the bread and the outpouring of the wine were ‘ an 
acted parable’ (Jiilicher), by which Christ consoled 
His disciples, declaring to them that His coming 
death was destined to be a source of blessing to 
them. This idea, which is clearly expressed in St. 
Paul’s interpretation of the body as ‘ that which is 
for you’ (t4 inrip ipQv, 1 Co 11°‘), is implied in Mt. 
and Mk. by the reference to the blood as ‘ shed for 
many ’ (Mt 26“, Mk 14^^), and by the interpretation 
given to it in Mt. as ‘ unto remission of sins,’ The 
separate mention of the body and the blood in this 
connexion shows that it is the body as slain which 
is spoken of, and rules out all interpretations such 
as that, e.g., of Andersen, which regards ‘ the body ’ 
as a Pauline phrase, equivalent to ‘the Church,’ 
adopted and misunderstood by Mk. from St. Paul. 
In th is way we can explain the idea of the rite as 
a commemoration of the death of Christ, which is 
emphasized in the account of St. Paul (1 Co ll-"-). 

(3) A further point is emphasized in our Lord’s 
reference to the cup as ‘my blood of the cove- 
nant’ (Mt., Mk.), or, according to St. Paul (and 
the iextns rcceptiis of Lk.), ‘the new covenant in 
my blood.’ This aspect has been dwelt upon by 
Boltzmann (NTTheoL, Freiburg, 1896-97, i. 296 f.), 
who finds in it the clue to the meaning of Christ’s 
action in the Supper. The words refer to Ex 24®, 
where, at the ratification of the Sinaitic covenant, 
Moses sprinkles the people with the blood of the 
victim, saying, ‘Behold the blood of the covenant.’ 
According to this view, our Lord intended by His 
act to declare the abrogation of the Old Covenant 
and of the Law, and the inauguration of a new re- 
lationship between the disciples and God. In this 
connexion St. Paul’s phrase ‘ new (Kaw-ri) covenant 
in my blood’ is a natural interpretation of the 
simpler words found in Mk. and Mt., with a prob- 
able allusion to Jer 31®k For a fuller expansion 
of the thought in the light of Christian experience, 
see He 8-9, where reference is made both to Jer 
3j[3i.si 24S_ Boltzmann’s further conten- 

tion, that the words of Christ contain no reference 
to an expiatory death, is not consistent with the 
language recorded by the Synoptists and St. Paul. 
The latter, as we have seen, speaks of ‘ the body 
which is for you’ (t4 vTvhp iptuv, expanded in the 
recepttts of Lk. into ‘ which is given for you ’). 
Similarly, Mt. and Mk. speak of the blood as 
'poured out for many,’ which Mt. further inter- 
prets ns ‘unto remission of sins.’ Moreover, the 
veleTeuce to Ex 2-1^ points to a covenant based 


upon a sacrifice, and in the parallel passage Jer 
31SI-S4 there is a reference to the forgiveness of 
sins in connexion with the new covenant. Such 
language is fully in accordance with the early 
Christian interpretation of the death of Christ (cf. 
1 Co 15®, Mk 10«, Mt 20=®). 

(4) The delivery by Jesus to the disciples of the 
bread and the cup, accompanied by the command, 
‘Take’ (Mk., Mt.), ‘Drink ye all of it’ (Mt.), has 
been interpreted as conveying the idea of a be- 
stowal of spiritual food and drink, of which the 
bread and wine were representative symbols. The 
meal as such was to be a memorial feast of the 
death of Christ, and the bread and wine, received 
with thanksgiving in remembrance of Christ’s 
death, are designated His body and blood, which 
are given for the nourishment of the soul (cf. 
Hamack, ‘Brod u. Wasser,’ TU Vli. ii. 117 ff.). 
This idea is illustrated by St. Paul’s implied com- 
parison of the manna and water in the wilderness 
with the Christian sacraments, and his reference 
to them as ‘ spiritual food ’ and ‘ spiritual drink ’ 
(1 Co 10®"^). It also finds expression in the prayers 
of the Didache (ch. 10), It is this aspect of the 
Sacrament from which the author of the Fourth 
Gospel starts in the discourse of ch. 6, which con- 
tains an implied reference to the Christian Sacra- 
ment, though the author nowhere records its insti- 
tution. In that chapter we find developed the 
thought of Christ ns the Bread of Life, who gives 
to men His flesh to eat and His blood to drink. 
The language used has points of contact with the 
O'T, Eabbinical teaching (‘to eat the years of the 
Messiah,’ or ‘to eat the Messiah’), and the lan- 

S e of Philo (the Logos the food of the soul) ; 

5 the terms used (‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’) form 
the starting-point of the theology of Ignatius and 
Justin, and prepare the way for the conception of 
the Sacrament as the extension of the Incarnation. 
The general idea is a spiritual assimilation of 
Christ in the higher elements of His humanity. 

The conception of the Christian Sacrament as a meal following 
upon a eacrlBce lay near at hand in the allusion to Ex 24, where 
the covenant sacriQoe is followed hy a sacrificial meal (Ex 24U 
‘they saw God, and did eat and drink’). A similar reference 
has been seen in He iswr. where, whatever be the interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘altar,’ it is urged that the idea of the writer 
seems to be that the superiority of the new covemant consists 
In the fact that, while, in the chief sacrifice of the Day of Atone- 
ment, the priests were not allowed to partake of the flesh of 
Uie sacrifice, the Christian sacrifice provides at once an atone- 
ment and a means of communion. But this interpretation 
re.ad8 more into the passage than can legitimately be inferred 
from it. 

(6) The words with which Mk. and Mt. conclude 
their account, and in which Jesus declares, ‘I ivill 
no longer drink of the fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new in the Kingdom of God,’ 
contain an allusion to the Jewish belief which re- 
presented the coming Messianic age under the 
form of a banquet, and described its blessings 
under the form of eating and drinking. Starting 
from these words in Mk 14=®, some modem scholars 
have exjjlained the words and actions of J esus at the 
Supper in an eschatological sense. The pioneer in 
this interpretation was Spitta ( Urchristenthum, i.), 
who illustrates at great length from the Prophets 
and Wisdom literature of the OT, as well as from 
Jewish apocalyptic and later Rabbinical writings, 
the idea of the Messianic feast, in whioh tne 
Messiah Himself is the food of the subjects of the 
Kingdom (among the OT passages referred to are 
Is 25®-® 65»-®, Ps 132'“, Pr 9='®, Sir 15® 24i=-=i ; cf. 
Mt22=*-, Lk Id’®'- 22=®-®®). He further sees in the 
words of Jesus an allusion to the Davidic- Messianic 
covenant (see § 4), According to this interpreta- 
tion, the ideas of Jesus were wholly centred in the 
future, and had no reference to His death. He 
turned away from the present, with its prospect of 
gufiering and death, to the future Kingdom, in 
wbicb, as Messiah, He would bestow on Hia 
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disciples the blessings of the coming age. The 
meal was thus a foretaste of the ilessianic feast. 
Spitta’s illustrations of the thought of the spirit- 
ual assimilation of the Messiah are instructive and 
valuable, but his denial that the words and actions 
of Jesus in regard to the meal have any connexion 
with His death does great violence to the narra- 
tives of the Gospel. 

The eschatological view has also been main- 
tained by A. Schweitzer, who in his two works, 
Abendmahl in Zusammenhang mit dem Leben 
tTesu und der Gesch. des TJrchristenthums (1901), 
and Von Reimarus zu Wrede (1906), has pleaded 
for a fuller recognition of the eschatological char- 
acter of the teaching and acts of Jesus. Starting 
from St. Mark’s account, which he regards as the 
most authentic, he finds the key to the meaning 
of the Supper in the words, ‘ I will no longer drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink 
it new in the Kingdom of God.’ But, unlike 
Spitta, he recognizes the connexion of the words 
of Jesus with the thought of His coming sufferings. 
The thought of suffering, however, is brought into 
connexion with the eschatological expectation : 
Jesus spoke to the disciples, not of His death, but 
of His death and speedy re-union with them in 
the feast in the ‘Kingdom’ {Abendmahl, p. 61). 
Similarly he interprets the feeding of the five 
thousand as a foretaste of the Messianic meal ( Von 
Reitnarus zu Wrede, p. 372 f.). By distributing 
bread to the multitude. He consecrates them to be 
partakers of the coming Messianic feast, and gives 
them a pledge that, ‘ as they had been His table- 
companions in the time of His obscurity, so should 
they be also in the time of His glory ’ (p. 373). The 
feeding was more than a love-feast or communion- 
feast. It was a sacrament of deliverance. The 
Last Supper at Jerusalem had tlie same sacramental 
significance. The action of Jesus in distributing 
the bread and wine is an end in itself, and the 
meaning of the feast depends upon the fact that 
He personally distributes the food. The words 
spoken during the distribution with reference to 
the propitiatory meaning of His death do not 
touch the essence of the feast, but are accessary 
(p. 377). The doubtful feature of this interpreta- 
tion is the attempt to find the central idea of the 
Supper in the words of Mk 14^® rather than in the 
words spoken with reference to the bread and 
wine, and connecting them with the body and blood 
of Jesus and His coming death. But that there was 
some such eschatological reference in the Supper, 
by which the disciples were pointed forward to the 
coming Kingdom, and their fellowship with Jesus 
as the Messiah, seems clear not only from the 
language of the Synoptists, but also from the echo 
of that language found in the words with which 
St. Paul concludes his account in 1 Co 11*®, ‘As 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death until He come.’ 

The eschatological interpretation enables us to 
reconstruct more exactly the milieu amid which 
the words of Jesus were spoken at the Supper, 
even if it does not exhaust their reference. It 
also throws light upon the language of St. Paul, 
and the spirit in which the early Christian com- 
munity, with its eager hope of the Second Coming, 
continued to observe the rite. 

(6) The attempt to find a sacrificial meaning in 
the terms of the command, ‘Do this as my 
memorial,’ recorded by St. Paul, and found in 
the textus reccptus of Lk., has not gained the 
general assent of scholars. With the possible 
exception of St. Paul’s words (‘ye proclaim the 
Lord's death until he come’) in 1 Co 11*®, the NT 
tlirows no light upon the way in which the words 
roteu’ (‘ do ') and iviiwtixu (‘ memorial ’) were inter- 
preted in Apostolic times; and Jnstin klartyr 


{Dial. c. Tryph. 41) stands alone among 2nd cent, 
writers in interpreting iroietv in a sacrificial sense 
(‘offer’). The conception of the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice, which appears already in the Didache, 
arose from more general considerations than the 
interpretation of the particular words xoietv and 
dvdfivrjiris used by St. Paul. 

In the above discussion the question of the relation of the 
Eucharist to the Passover meal has been left for separate treat- 
ment. The setting- of the Supper in the Synoptic accounts 
implies that it was a Passover meal (see Mt 2fln, Jtk 1412 
Lk 227). According to that account, Christ sent the disciples 
to prepare the Passover on ‘ the first day of unleavened bre^,' 
which Mk. and Lk. identify with the day on which the Passover 
lamb was killed. The Supper took place on the evening of the 
same day. Again, the words of Lk 22>6 (‘ with desire I have 
desired to eat this Passover with you’), in the setting in whi^ 
they occur in the Lucan narrative (see, however, below), imply 
that the meal was the Passover. Paschal references have been 
seen in St. Paul's account of the Institution (1 Co lissr.), e.g, 
the word ‘memorial’ (of. Ex 1214); the ‘ proclamation ’((cora^ 
yeXAere) of the death, corresponding to the Haggada ; the * cup 
of blessing,’ corresponding to the third cup of the Passover 
meal (against this reference, see Spitta, op. cit. p. 248 ; Biokell, 
Hesse und Pascha, Eng. tr., The Lord’s Supper and the 
Passover Ritual, by Skene, Edinburgh, 1891, p. 163). Again, 
the reference to Christ’s death and its sacrificial character 
undoubtedly arises more naturally out of Paschal associations 
than it would do if the meal were an ordinary one. On the 
other band, the accounts of Mk. and Mt. exhibit no distinct- 
ively Paschal features, hut refer simply to the covenant-sacrifice 
of Ex 24® (against this argument, see Lambert, The SacramenU 
in the NT, pp. 253, 297 f.). 

But the most serious difficulty connected with the identifica- 
tion of the I>ast Supper with the Passover meal arises out of 
the conflicting chronological notices in the Synoptists and in 
St. John. The day on which Christ sent the disciples to pre- 
pare the Passover is identified in Mk 1412 (on which Lb. and 
Mt. depend) with ‘the first day of unleavened bread, when 
they sacrificed the Passover.’ Jewish scholars are agreed that 
this date contains a contradiction, as the first day of unleavened 
bread was the 16th of Nisan, while the day of the Passover was 
the 14th of Nisan. It has been suggested that there is some 
corruption in the source which underlies our S.vnoptlsts, and 
that the original Aramaic text may have had something like 
‘before the day of unleavened bread’ (Ecseb), or ‘the day of 
unleavened bread drew nigh, and the disciples drew nigh to 
Jesus’ (Chwolson, Das tetzte Passamahl Christi, ed. Leipzig, 
1903, p. 11: on p. 178 f. a different solution is suggested). 
Other facts in the Synoptic account seem to contradict the idea 
that the Last Supper was the Passover. Such are the notice 
of time in Mk 14i- 2, ‘after two days was the feast of the Pass- 
over,’ and the words of the priests, ‘not on the feast day, lest 
there be a tumult of the people.’ Again, the reference to the 
carrying of arms (Mk 1447), the incident of the trial, and the buy- 
ing of spices are all inconsistent t^itb the idea that the Passover 
feast had begun, since work of all kinds was prohibited on the 
feast. Lastly, the account in St. John plainly contradicts the 
Synoptists in their representation of the Passover feast as the 
day of the crucifixion (Jn 131, the Supper was ‘before the Pass- 
over’; Jn 18*8, the Jews would not enter the hall of Pilate, 
that they might not be defiled, but might eat the Passover; 
Jn 19f4, the day- of the crucifixion was ‘ tlie preparation of the 
Passover’ ; Jn 193®, the identification of Jesus with the Pass- 
over lamb, implied in the reference to Ex 1246, Nu 912). Hence 
two theories have been propounded : (1) The theory of an 
anticipated Passover. This view is maintained by Ohwolson, 
op. cit. p. 31 f., who explains such anticipation by thesuggestion 
that in the y-ear of the crucifixion the 14th of Nisan fell upon 
a Sabbath, and that this led to the transference of the day on 
which the lambs were offered, and to a divergence of custom 
as to the time of the Passover meal. But this argument is 
strained and artificial. Another explanation of such a possible 
anticipation is suggested by M. Power, The Annlo-Jewish 
Calendar for every Day in the Gospels (London, 1902); see 
I Lambert, JThSt iv. 192 f. (2) A different interpretation of the 
i problem is supplied by the theory that the Last Supper was 
the Niddush, or weekly ‘sanctification,’ of the Sanbatb— a 
domestic ceremony, in ivhich a cup of wine, and bread, are 
solemnly blessed and distributed to the household before the 
evening meal. The N'^ddftsh also preceded great festiiabi, 
including the Passover. This theory explains the order in the 
account of Lk., where the thanksgiving over a cup precedes 
that pronounced over the bread (of. 1 Co IQi®- *1 : Didache, 9). 
This view was propounded by Box (J7’hSt iii. SB7-S60), and etm 
earlier by .Spitta {Urchrislenthum, i. 247); cf. also Dtevre, 
PRE^ v. 603, art. ‘Eucharistie,’ and Batiffol (Etudes, ii. 4S- 
46). According to this view, Christ did not keep the .actuM 
Passover -with His disciples, but onl.v its preparatory ^iddutn 
(it is in this sense accorrlingly that Mk 14*2.14 must be und«- 
stood). In this connexion it may he noticed that the words 
of Lk 22*6 (‘with desire I have desired to eat this PMsover 
with you before I suffer'), apart from their context in me 
Lucan narrative, might indicate an unfulfilled desire (cf. 
JThSt ix, 669 f.). But against Uiis view that we have a descrip- 
tion of the Niddhsh in the accounts of the S.vnoptists must be 
set the order of Mk., Mt., and St. Paul, in which the thanks- 
giving over the bread precedes the thanksgiving over the cop. 
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Moreover, according to JJk., it was 'xchUe they were eating’ 
that Jesus broke bread, and St. Paul describes the blessing ot 
the cup as taking place ’after the supper’ (so Lk. in texlus 
reteptus). Our accounts are too short, and the writers probably 
too little interested in the external procedure at the Supper, 
to enable us to attain any certainty ns to the exact details. 
The general structure of Jewish ceremonial prayers appears to 
have been much the same as those of ordinary Jewish household 
prayers, and the parallels adduced prove little more than that 
our Lord availed Himself of the ordinary Jewish forms of 
blessing employed at meals. 

In any case the Last Supper took place amid the associations 
of the Paschal season : and, whether in the words and acts of 
Jesus there is an implied reference to the Passover or not, the 
association of the Eucharist with the Passover was a natural 
one, though we may have to admit that the Paschal features 
in the language of St. Paul represent the later reflexion of a 
period when the idea of Christ as the true Passover (1 Co 67, 
Jn 193t) had influenced the conception of the institution. 

3. The Eucharist in Apostolic times. — (1) In 
the early chapters of Acts mention is made of a 
meal, ‘ the breaking of bread ’ (Ac 2“- <•’), os one 
of the characteristics of the life of the early church 
at Jerusalem. In the former of _ the two passages 
(Ac 2^'^) it occurs in close connexion with the men- 
tion of ‘the fellowship’ which marked the early 
disciples, and is followed by the mention of ‘ the 
prayers’ (on the connexion of the clauses, see 
liobinson, IIDB, art. ' Communion ’). In the 
second passage (Ac 2’®) there is an implied con- 
trast between the daily public attendance of the 
diseiple.s at the Temple-worship, by which they 
showed their loyalty to the religion of their 
countrymen, and the distinctive Christian act of 
‘breaking bread at home.’ The main clause of 
the sentence in v,*®, ‘ they took their food with 
gladness and singleness of heart,’ (a) may indi- 
cate that this ‘ breaking of bread ’ formed part of 
an ordinary meal, or (fi) it may be a general 
expression summing up the participial clauses 
rpesTKaprepoOieres , . . nhurres, and expressing in 
Biblical language (cf. Lv 26“) the joj' which per- 
vaded the life of the early community (Batili'ol). 
In any case the meal was an expression of fellow- 
ship, and doubtless had a religious character (see 
above, § z (I )). Spitta, who sees in Ac 2‘-'- a refer- 
ence to the Agape, maintains that it was inevitable 
that the thoughts of those who partook of these 
meals should go hack to the words of Chri.st at 
the Supper (op. cit. p. 289). Thus the meal would 
naturally as.sume a Eucharistic character, and, we 
may add, include Eucharistic acts. The next 
mention of the ‘breaking of bread’ is in Ac 20'''**, 
where, during St. Patil’s stay at Troas, there was 
a gathering ‘ on the first day of the week to break 
bread. The whole account indicates greater 
formality than is implied in Ac2”-<®. The men- 
tion of the ‘first day of the week’ (cf. 1 Co 16®), 
the ‘many lights’ in the upper room, and the 
discourse of St. Paul, followed by the breaking of 
oread, all point to a solemn religious gathering 
for worship. 

(2) St. Paul’s account of the Eucharist at Corinth 
(1 Co lp7’®') throws fuller light upon the frag- 
mentary^ notices contained in Acts. From his 
account it appears that the Corinthians assembled 
a meal’ including, probably at its close [Drews, 
“AA * V. 562, suggests that it was at the beginning ; 
80 Bo.v, JThSt iii. 365 f.], the Eucharistic com- 
memoration, which, as St. Paul reminds them, had 
been commanded by the Lord at the Last Supper, 
and which constitiited a solemn memorial of His 
death ‘ luitil he come.’ The whole account implies 
that the Eucharist formed part of a meal (c.q. 
when ye come together to eat ’ ; ‘ each one tn 
eating yy r<p ipayew} taketh beforehand his own 
supper’ ; lastly, the form in which St. Paul re- 
the institution of the cup, 'as often as ye 
shall drink’), though, from its association with the 
solemn Eucharistic acts, the w’hole meal should be 
regarded as ‘ a supper of the Lord’ [KuptaKbv is em- 
phatic). To this meal eacli brought his own pro- 


visions; but, instead of waiting for the general 
distribution, the richer members ate beforehand 
wliat they had brought, and by greed and selfish- 
ness and excess turned the meal into a private 
supper (tSior SeTtrvoy). Thus the sense of fellow- 
ship was lost, and it became impossible to eat a 
‘supper of the Lord.’ Such unworthy participa- 
tion made a man ‘guilty of the body and the 
blood of the Lord,’ and showed a failure to ‘ discern 
the body.’ 

With ‘guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord’ cf. 
He flS, which refers to the sin ot those who ‘ crucify the Son 
of God afresh,’ and He 10 ®) (‘who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of Goa, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanotifled, an unholy thing ’). Spitta sug- 
gests that St Paul may have had Judas in mind. This guUt 
arises from the relationship established between the bread of 
the Eucharist and the Lord’s sacrifieed body (to trupa to iirep 
upwv) on the one hand, and the Lord’s cup and the ‘ new cove- 
nant in his blood ’ on the other. In the words ‘ not discerning 
the body ' (omit too xvpiov with the best MSS), St. Paul is referring 
primarily to the body of v.^i, but it is possible that he has in 
view the more inclusive sense of ‘body ’(note to o-w/xa, notTh 
trxapa koX rh td/ia, though itrBltav Kai jrtrtor precedes) referred to 
in 1 Co ID'S- 17. By his selfish action the richer brother failed 
to realize that the sacred meal was a fellowship of hdievers with 
Christ and one another. It was the sacrament of their incor- 
poration in Christ. The abuses at Corinth turned it into a 
private meal, 

(3) In another passage of the same epistle (1 Co 
10i®'-)> St. Paul awells upon the inconsistency of 
Christians taking part in idolatrous feasts. In this 
connexion he refers to the Christian sacrament of 
the ‘fellowship of the body and blood of Christ.’ 
His language is suggested by the associations of 
the sacrificial feast— an institution which finds a 
place not only in Semitic life, but also in Greek 
religion, as well as in early tribal religions. Ac- 
cording to this conception, the sncrilice is not 
merely an offering to the Deity. The worshippers 
partake of the food of the sacrifice, and in this way 
a communion is established between the Deity and 
His worshippers, as well as between the worship- 
pers themselves. Thus to partake of a sacrifice 
implies fellowship with the Deity who is wor- 
shipped (1 Co 10'®’ “’). Similarly, St. Paul says 
‘the cup of blessing which we bless’ and ‘the 
bread which we break ’ are ‘ a fellowship ’ (Koivuvla) 
of the blood and of the body of Christ, and 
Christians cannot consistently partake of the 
table of the Lord and of the table of devils. 
This aspect of the Christian rite St. Paul develops 
on striking and original lines. The Christian 
sacrament is at once a means of spiritual com- 
munion with Christ and of corporate fellowship. 
By participation in the one bread the partakers 
become one body. The ‘ fellowship of the body of 
Christ’ would appear to have suggested to him the 
larger conception of the body of Christ (cf. 1 Co 
12'" '*), in which Christ and the members of Christ 
form one whole and are inseparably united (cf. 
Kobinson, loc. cit.). In the same way, as we have 
seen, he interprets the cup to mean ‘the new cove- 
nant in my blood’ (ot. Mfc., Mt.), where again the 
idea is of the fellowship of believers with God and 
one another, effected through the death of Christ. 
(For a later development of the whole conception 
by St. iiugustine, see below, II. 3 (‘2).) 

(4) Thus it appears that in the period a.D. 55-57 
the Eucharist formed the chief feature of a religious 
meal, being celebrated probably at its close. _St. 
Paul traces it back to the institution of Cbiisb, 
and regards its observance as due to His command. 
This fact throws light upon the earlier references 
in Acts, and makes it probable that the ‘break- 
ing of bread’ in Ac 2'®’^® 20’‘" included the 
Eucharist. 

The meal with which the Eucharist was associated in Apostolic 
times has generally been identified with the Agape, which is 
first expressly mentioned by name in Jude '7 (ct. also, on the 
reading in 2 P 2'®, Mayor’s note). But St. Paul’s account in 
1 Co 11 suggests that the gathering there described provided 
indirectly an opportunity for feeding poorer brethren (vv.21- 
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•nd that the meal was a pledgee of brotherly love and fellowship. 
But the use of the term Agape and its distinction from the 
Eucharist, as applied to the conditions described in Ac. and 
1 Oor., are possibly anachronisms. As yet there was no sharp 
distinction between the two parts of the meal. The whole meal 
in St. Paul's thought had the character of a sacred meal. It was 
‘a supper of the Lord.’ It was only when the social side of the 
meal came to be distinguished from the solemn liturgical acts 
connected ^vith it that the Agape came to be thought of ns dis- 
tinct from the Eucharist, and was finally dissociated from it ; see, 
further, Batilloi, Eludes, 1st ser., and art. Aoai'b. 

4 . Critical theories. — The two main questions 
which have been raised with regard to tlie early 
Eucliarist in modem discussions are: ( 1 ) the sig- 
nificance of the acts and words of Christ at the 
Last Supper, and ( 2 ) the relation of the Last 
Supper to the later rite, as found, e,g., in St, 
Paul’s account in 1 Corinthians. 

(1) It has been maintained that there was no 
intention on the part of Christ to institute a rite. 
The meal was simply a parting meal (Andersen). 
Christ’s act was ‘a parable’ (JUlicher), 'a momen- 
tary inspiration,’ rather than a premeditated act 
(Spitta, Holtzmann), in which there was no idea of 
giving a command for the repetition of the rite. The 
object of Jesus was to console the disciples by assur- 
ing them that His death would not bo in vain. 
The blood ‘ shed for many * would be the blood of 
a covenant (JUlicher, and, more fully, Holtzmann). 
Others, like Spitta and Loisy, tliink that the 
thoughts of Jesus at the Supper were wholly 
directed to the coming Messianic Kingdom. The 
theory of Schweitzer (see above, § 2 (5)) emphasizes 
this eschatological reference of the Supper, but does 
more justice than either of the preceding writers 
to the connexion of the Supper with the death of 
Jesus-and the mystery of His sufiering {Abendmahl, 
p, 61 f.). Both Spitta and Holtzmann deny that 
there was in the acts and words of Jesus any refer- 
ence to the sacrificial character of His death. On 
this see above, § 2 (3). 

(2) Many attempts have been made to explain 
the origin of the meal described in Ac. and 1 Oor. 
as due to some other cause than a command of 
Christ at the Last Supper. But, if the Last Supper 
meant nothing more tlian some of the theoiies re- 
ferred to above represent it to mean, it is difficult 
to explain how the early disciples came to repeat 
it or connect their own religious meal witli it. By 
some the early Christian meal has been derived 
from the Jewish religious meal, adopted by the 
Christian community as an expression of their 
sense of fellowship and religious devotion, and en- 
riched by the memory of the Last Supper and the 
hope of the Second Coming (so Spitta, J. Hoff- 
mann ). 

Others have emphasized its affinity with the 
ritual feasts of tlie heathen world, ana have seen 
in it not an original creation of Christianity, but a 
particular Christian growth upon the older stock of 

f re-Christian and non-Christian religious customs, 
n this case the Eucharist in the form exhibited in 
1 Cor. cannot have been a creation of Jesus or have 
come from strict Jewish circles, but must be ex- 
plained as due to the reaction upon primitive 
Christianity of the syncretism of religious beliefs 
amid which it lived (cf. Heitmilller, -Tavfe «, 
Abendmahl bei Pauhts), In this connexion much 
is made of the parallel which St. Paul draws in 
1 Co 10 between heatlien sacrificial feasts on the 
one hand and the Christian Eucharist on the other, 
whore the ‘ table of the Lord ’ is contrasted with 
‘the table of devils,’ while a parallel is sought 
for St. Paul’s implied reference to the Christian 
sacrament (1 Co 10’'-) as ‘spiritual food’ and 
‘spiritual drink’ in the Eleusinian mj’steries, 
where the initiated became ivOcoi by means of a 
meal in which they partook in some mysterious 
way of the body of Bionysus (cf. Lake, Earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul, pp, 199 f., 213 f.). The 


attempt has recently been made to trace more ex- 
plicitly the influence of the mystery religions of the 
ancient world upon primitive Christianity, especi- 
ally as seen in St. Paul’s Epistles (cf. A. Dieterich, 
Eine Mithrasliturgie^, Leipzig, 1910; R, Reitzen- 
stein. Die hellen. Mysterienreligionen, do. 1910), 
This method has been subjected to a searching 
criticism by A. Schweitzer in his Geschichte dtr 
paulinischen Forschung (Tubingen, 1911). He dis- 
cusses the whole question of Hellenizing influence 
in St. Paul, and repudiates it with characteristic 
thoroughness. St. Paul, he urges, cannot have 
been familiar with the mystery religions as known 
to us, for their general spread in the Grteco-Roman 
Avorld (with the possible exception of the Serapis 
mystery cult) dates only from the beginning of the 
2nd century. Again he emphasizes the danger of 
constructing from distinct and separate sources a 
kind of universal mystery religion, possessing a de- 
finiteness of contents and ideas such as never really 
existed, least of all in the time of St. Paul. Nor 
will ho admit that St. Paul’s attitude to heathen- 
ism was such as to allow of his borrowing from the 
Nature-worships of heathenism. It is possible that 
Schweitzer has carried his thesis too far, but he 
has provided a much-needed caution for those who 
would press the analogies between Christian and 
pagan ideas ; and, before any satisfactory results 
can be attained, a more carerul sifting of the evi- 
dence and dating of the documents are needed. The 
existence of sacrificial feasts in the pagan world 
was plainly known to St. Paul, as the passage in 
1 Co 10 shows, and provided a milieu in which the 
Christian sacred meal was able to take its place in 
the life of converts to Christianity. But St. Paul 
in tlie same chapter appeals also to similar feasts 
among the Jews (1 Co 10*®), and it is precarious 
to infer that his own teaching with regard to the 
Eucharist was moulded by the influence of pagan 
rather than Jewish customs, especially as the 
latter formed the original setting of the Christimi 
meal. At the same time it is possible to admit 
that at Corinth such an influence of pagan customs 
may have been at work in the case of St. Paul’s 
converts. 

Schweitzer’s own positive construction connects 
the sacramental teaching of St. Paul with bis 
eschatology. He finds an earlier parallel to sacra- 
ments in Jewish life in the baptism of John, which 
he maintains was regarded not merely as a symbol 
of the cleansing of repentance, but as in some way a 
sacrament of deliverance. Thus theideaof ‘eschato- 
logical sacraments ’ would lie near at hand, and St. 
Paul may have taken it over from the practice of 
Joiin the Baptist and the early Churcli. ‘The 
further question whether the Supper in the view 
of Jesus was already regarded as bestowing some- 
thing on those who partook of it, or only first be- 
came a sacrament in the primitive Cliurch, would 
still remain undecided {op. cit. p. 189). This at- 
tempt to re-state the problem is of importance m 
two ways : (1) if Schweitzer’s criticism proves valid, 
it sets a limit to the attempt to trace the origin of 
the Eucharist to the syncretism of J ewish and pagan 
ideas ; ( 2 ) it endeavours to find a place for sacra- 
ments in connexion with the ideas of the contempor- 
aries of Jesus. 

The absence of the command, ‘ Do this in reinem- 
brance of me,’ from the narratives of Mt. and Mk. 
(and according to some texts from Lk.) leaves St, 
Paul as our ultimate authority for the statement 
that Jesus commanded the observance of thente. 
But it is difficult to believe that in this matter St. 
Paul was innovating upon the tradition of the 
Cliurch, or that his account represents a different 
belief os to the origin of the rite from that current 
in the primitive Christian community. Nor does his 
claim to be recording a tradition received ‘ from the 
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Lord’ (1 Co ll** y^p irap{\a^ap ds-6 ToC Kvphv) 
neccssarilj- imply that he is speaking of knowledge i 
given to liimseli alone, rather than knowledge de- 
rived through the nrediuin of the tradition of the 
Church, though ultimately based on the words of 
Christ (cf. 1 Co 15’ 6 xal rrap^^a^op : and for this use 
of M to denote the ultimate source, cf. Gal 1* ovk 
dr’ ivBpunrtjiy ovSl Si ayOpiinrov). So Hamack says 
{Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. i. C6, n. 1): ‘the words 
of 1 Co 11” are too strong for me.’ On the whole, 
it would seem that the tradition according to which 
our Lord commanded the observance of the rite was 
current in the Church in the time of St. Paul, and 
was not originated by him. Though Mk. and Mt. 
do not record the command, they would appear to 
have interpreted the narrative which they give as 
implying an institution (cf. Goguel, L' Eucharistic, 
p, 190 ; the writer, however, regards the Synoptic 
accounts as already influenced by the custom of 
the Pauline Churches). 

Even if we admit that the tradition of the early 
Church attributed to Jesus the express statement 
of the command, the question still remains whether 
this interpretation is the right one. In this con- 
nexion we may consider the relation of the Last 
Supper to the other meals Avhicli our Lord had 
shared with His disciples. Though Schweitzer’s 
suggestion that the feeding of the multitude par- 
took of a sacramental character, and was intended 
ns a foretaste of the Messianic meal, is precarious 
and improbable, the same objection does not apply 
equally to the view that this character was first 
given to the meal by Jesus in the inner circle of 
the disciples and in close connexion with His coming 
Passion. In view of the coming separation the 
‘table.fellowship’ which they had shared with Him 
in His ministrj* was at this last meal summed up 
and perpetuated and invested with a new signifi- 
cance. Jesus points them forward to their future 
reunion with Him in the Messianic feast, and at ' 
the same time by the striking symbolism of the I 
Supper points to His death, by which He gives 
Himself to them and for them, as a source of bless- 
ing and a new bond of fellowship betiveen Him and 
them. The meal was thus at once a sacrament of 
their deliverance, a pledge of unbroken union i 
through death, and a consecration of them to be 
partakers of the hlessianic feast. That the act was 
intended to be in some sense sacramental seems 
implied by the Synoptists when they connect the 
dcfiveiy of the bread and the cup u-ith the words, 
‘This is my bodj',’ ‘ This is my blood.’ Schweitzer 
{Gesch. dcr paulinisch. Forschung, 1550".) points 
out that by St. Paul the sacramental meal is repro- 
sented as a * fellowship (xoivurta) of the Body and 
Wood of Christ,’ rather than ns an ‘ eating of the 
Elcsh and drinking of the Blood ’ — language which 
ho nowhere uses, and which first appears in the 
Fourth Gospel. But St. Paul elsewhere h.as the 
niore general phrases ‘ spiritual food ’ and ‘ spiritual 
drink’ (1 Co 10’- andj though the Fourth Gospel 
develops — along lines diflerent from St. Paul — the 
thought of the communion feast as a participation 
m the Divine life, the accounts in the Synoptists, 
St. Paul, and the Fourth Gospel alike point to the 
idea of a sacramental union with Christ effected 
through llis death. 

If the words and acts of Jesus can be interpreted, 
in the sense indicated above, as summing up and 
rerpetuating the fellowship of the disciples with 
Himself, it is possible to see how the words ‘ Do this 
in remepbranco of mo ’ would be regarded as a 
natural interpretation of His meaning. It was thus 
that the waiting Church of St. Paul’s dav renewed 
nMin and again in the ‘brc.aking of bread’ its 
fellowship with the exalted Lord, and proclaimed 
His death * until ho should come.’ But, while the 
primitive Church kept vividly before it this hope of 
vou V.— 35 


the coming in connexion with the Eucharist, it was 
inevitable that, as time wen ton, the emphasis should 
be laid more exclusively upon the deatli of Christ 
commemorated in it. Thus, while in the Euchar- 
istic prayers of the Didadic, which comes from 
Jewisli Christian circles, wo find an echo of the 
eschatological hope, with no reference to the death 
of Christ, in the Gentile Christian circles repre- 
sented by Justin the eschatological features have 
disappeared, and the Eucharist is primarily a 
memorial sacrilice. The former view seems to be 
an attenuation of the conception current in the 
Apostolic age ; the latter represents the transition 
from Jewish to Gentile forms of Christianity. 

It has been further contended that the account 
of Mk. (on which Mt. depends) shows traces of the 
influence of St. Paul, especially in the language 
which describes the cup as ‘my blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many.’ Thus Goguel (qp. cit. p. 
82) maintains that the relationship between v.’‘ 
and v.“ in Mk 14 is artificial, and that the two 
distinct ideas associated with the cup — the one 
referring to the blood of the covenant, the other 
pointing to the Messianic feast— cannot have thus 
been brought together by Jesus, ns they produce an 
impression inconsistent with the luminous simplic- 
ity of the thoughts and acts of Jesus which we find 
in His other sa 3 ’ing 8 and acts. But this apparent 
want of simjdicity nmj' be due to the compression 
of the narratives of the Synoptists and the setting 
and connexion in which they have recorded the 
snsrings at the Supper. It is insufficient to discredit 
the sayings themselves. Again, it may be urged 
that the connexion between the thought of the 
covenant and the Messianic Kingdom was not so 
remoteas appearson the surface. In the OTtho idea 
of the covenant is associated with (1) the covenant 
of Sinai (Ex 24®) ; (2) the ‘ new covenant ’of Jer 31”, 
cf. Is 42® 49® ; (3) the Davidic-Messianio covenant, 
connected with the promise to David of a kingdom 
which should last for ever (2 S 7'®**, Ps 89®* 132”**, 
Is 55®, Ezk 34”). The ‘ covenant ’ in the two types 
of prophecy represented in (2) and (3) was in either 
case associated with the now age, which was 
identical with the Kingdom. Thus the words 
‘ This is my blood of the covenant ’ point to Christ’s 
death as inaugurating His Messianic work of bring- 
ing in the ‘new covenant’ or ‘tho Kingdom,’ witli 
an obvious reference to the covenant-sacrifice of 
Sinai (in tho words of Lk 22” ‘ I appoint [diarlBe/iat] 
unto yon, as my Father hath appointed unto me, a 
kingdom, that ye may' eat and drink at my table 
in my kingdom,’ we find an idea parallel with that of 
the SiaSijKV referred to in the words spoken about 
the cup). Goguel’s theory leads him to the further 
conclusion that the identification of the cup with 
‘ tile blood ’ was made only by tho primitive Church, 
and he infers from the title of the meal, ‘ the break- 
ing of bread,’ that the pup formed no part of the 
meal in the earliest perioa described in Acts. But 
neither of these conclusions can be said to rest on 
any* adequate grounds. 

Literatoke.— T1i 6 extensive character of the literature makes 
It impos'ilble to do more than select a few of the more repre- 
sentative works. For useful summaries of the different treat- 
ments of the subject, see the works of Schweitzer, fxiiw, and 
Gopucl, referred to below. UDB, nrtt. ‘ Communion ’ (Robin- 
son), 'Jesus Christ' (S.anday), 'Lord’s Supper’ (Plummer); 
EBi, art. 'Eucharist’ (Robinson); PRES, artt. 'Abendmahl' 
(Cremer), ' Eucharistic ’ (Drews), ‘Jesus Christus ' (Zdckler) ; 
fc. Wcizsacker, Aposl, Zeitalter, Freiburff, ISSO (En?. tr.. The 
Apostolic Aqe, London, lS9<-95) ; P. Lobstcin, La iJoctrine de 
la tainte Cine, Lausanne, 1SS9; A. Hamack, ‘Brod und 
Wnsser,' in TU vn. ii. OKUX *l*o Doamenpeseh.3 L (Freiburp, 
ISat); A. Julichcr, ‘Zur Gesch. dcr Abendmahlsfeier in der 
altcstcn Kirehc,’ in Theot. Abhoiufl., Freiburs, 1E92 ; F. Spitta, 
Z«ir Gtseh. tmd Litt. d. Urehrirtenthums, 1. (Gottinfren, 1S93); 
W. Brandt. Die eranoet Gesch. und der Vrsvrunp des Christen- 
turns, Irtipap, ISM; P. Gardner, Oriijin of the l-ord's Supper, 
London, 1S93, i’zpforaffo EcangeUea, do. ISM, Religious 
Experience of St. Paul, do. 1910; E. Hanpt, Frier dU 
uTsprungliehe Form u. Bedeatung der AbendmahltvorU, 
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Halle, 1894 ; R. A. HofTmann, Die AbendmahUgedanien Jesu 
Chritti, Koni^bcrp, 1890; H. J. Holtrmann, 2/T TkeoXoijie, 
Freiburg, 1890-97; J. Rdville, Des Origines de i’eucAnmtie, 
Paris, 1898 ; A. Schweitzer, Vat Abendmahl in Zusammen- 
hangmit dem Leben Jesu und der G etch, det Urehrislentums, 
Tubingen, 1901, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, do. 1006, Geschichte 
der vaxdinitehen Fortchung, do. 1911 ; W. B. Frankland, The 
Bang Bueharist, Cambridge, 1902; J. HoSinann, Das Abend- 
tnahl im Urehrislenlhum, Berlin, 1903 ; W. Heitmuller, Taufe 
und Abendmahl beiPaulus, Gottingen, 1903; J. C. Lambert, 
TheSaeraments intheUT, Edinburgh, 1902 ; A. Andersen, Das 
Abendmahl in den zicei ertlen Janrhunderten, Giessen, 1904 ; 
P. BatiSbl, Etudes d'histoire et de thiologie positive, 2nd ser., 
‘ L’Euchanstie,’ Paris, 1905 ; A. Loisy, hes Evanniles sgnop- 
tigues, 2 vols., Paris, 1907-08 ; M. Gogiiel, L’Euenaristie, des 
origines A Justin ilartyr, Paris, 1909 ; R. Reitzenstein, Die 
hellenistisehen Myslerienreligionen, Leipzig, 1910; K. Lake, 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911. 

11. Tee Eucharist in the Patristic Period 
(A.D. 100-800). — 1 . The 2 nd century. — The 
materials for the history of the Eucharist in the 
period immediately following the Apostolic age 
are scanty, and much of their evidence is obscure. 
Incidental references in the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians, the account in the Didache 
or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (A.D. 100-140), 
the letter of Pliny to Trajan (Ep. x. 97 [96], A.D. 
112), and the Epistles of Imatius (A.D. 110-117) 
constitute the sole materials before the time of 
Justin Martyr. Of these the most important are 
the Didache and Ignatius. Their evidence may be 
summarized as follows. 

(1) The name by which the rite is kno^vn is 
the ‘Eucharist’!^ el/xapiarta) or ‘thank-offering’ 
(Hort, in JThSt iii. 694 f.), derived from the ‘giv- 
ing of thanks’ at the Institution (ei5Yopi(m}<rar, 
Mk 14« (Mt 26*"], Lk 22>*>, 1 Co 11«). Side by 
side with this ‘giving of thanks’ the Didache 
still speaks of ‘ breaking bread ’ {Khicare iprov ml 
tixo-picrrija-are [c. 14]). The Eucharist is the centre 
of common worship (Ignat, and Did.), and is 
celebrated on the Lord’s Day {Did. 14). It appears 
to bo associated, as in Apostolic times, with a 
common meal. The testimony of Ignatius, indeed, 
on this point is not conclusive. Lightfoot {Apost. 
Fathers, ‘Ignatius,’ i. 61 f.) and Loofs {PEEP i. 
39, art. ‘Abendmahl’) maintain the connexion on 
the ground of the passage Smym. 8 (‘ it is not 
lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize or 
to hold a love-feast ’), where it is contended that 
the ‘love-feast’ (or Agape) includes the Eucharist. 
But this inference is weakened by the preceding 
statement that ‘ that Eucharist is to be considered 
valid which is under the bishop or him to whom 
he commits it,’ which renders unnecessary any 
reference to the Eucharist in what follows. The 
evidence of the Didache, however, points more 
clearly to the association of the two rites. In cc. 
9-10 the writer gives some forms of thanksgiving 
to be used in connexion with the ‘ thank-offering ’ 
{repl TVS evxapiarlas oOru eirxapia-r^are). The first 
of those prayers is entitled ‘ for the cup,’ the second 
‘ for the broken bread ’ {irepl rod Khdanaros). Both 
prayers are thoroughly Jewish in character, and 
resemble common Jewish forms for grace at meals 
(Drewsj PEE* v, 663; Box, JT/iSt iii. 361). 
There is no reference in them to the words of 
institution, or to the body and blood of Christ, but 
only to ‘the Holy Vino of David thy servant’ (on 
the title * Vino of David’ ns applieu to Jesus the 
Messiah, see Taylor, Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, Cambridge, 1886, p. 70). There is, 
further, n prayer for the gathering of the Church 
from tlio ends of the earth into the Kingdom, and 
tlic writer secs a sj’mbol of this in the grains of 
wheat formerly scattered upon the mountains, 
and now forming the loaf which is broken (this 
again is probably Jcirish rather than Pauline; 
see Taj'lor, op. cit. 71). The third prayer (c. 11), 
which is to be said 'after ye are filled,’ re-echoes 
much of the language of the earlier prayers (of 
which it maj' be a doublet; see von der Goltz, 


Das Gehet in der tilt. Christenheit, Leipzig, 1901 
p. 211; Batiffol, Etudes, ii. 114 f.), and speaks,’ 
like them, of ‘the knowledge and faith and 
immortality’ made known ‘through Jesus thy 
servant,’ and of the gathering of the Church into 
the Kingdom. 

Hence it has been maintained that the whole of 
the thanksgivings in cc. 9-10 refer only to the 
Agape. There are not wanting, however, references 
which point to the Euchanst. Such are the 
direction at the end of c. 9 that none are to eat or 
drink of the ‘ thank-offering’ (dird r%s eilxapisvlai) 
except the baptized, because the Lord has said, 
‘ Give not that which is holy to the dogs ’ ; the 
words in c. 10 (following the mention of the gift of 
meat and drink), ‘ and to us thou didst vouchsafe 
spiritual meat and drink and life eternal through 
thy servant ’ (cf. 1 Co 10^ *) ; possibly also (though 
the ivords may refer to entry into the coming 
Kingdom) the words at the end of c. 10, ‘ if any is 
holy, let him come ; if any is unholy, let him 
repent.’ But the most probable explanation is, 
as Drews sug^sts {PEE" v. 663 f.), that for the 
author of the Didache the whole meal constituted 
a unity, the elements of which are not carefully 
distinguished. 


On tho relntion of the prayers in the Didache to the praj-cn 
used at Jewish meals, see von der Goltr, Tischnebete «. Abend- 
mahlsgebete in der atlchr. tt, in der griech. Kirthe, Lcipzl|f, 
1905, p. 161.*, Box, JThSl Hi. 3081. The latter suggests that 
they are forms of thanksgiving lor the use of tlic recipient, 
not a formula of consecration for the celebrant. Both Brews 
and Box suggest that tho communion precedes the Agape. 
For other views, see Batiffol, op. eit. p. 10!) f. ; B. A. Hoffmann, 
Die Abendmahlsgedanken Jesu Chritti, p. 1431.; Andersen, 
Das Abendmahl, p. 671.; Keating, The Agape axxd the Eucharist, 
Fit. ; Leclercq, art. ‘Agape,’ in DACh‘, and art. Aoar* In 
ic present Encyclopaidla. 




That the Eucharist is included in the account 
which the Didache (c. 14) gives of the service on 
the Lord’s Day is shown by tho terms employed 
{avva.x6tvTts Khiaare Uprov sal Erxapurritaart), tho 
mention of the confession of sins, * that your 
sacrifice may be pure,’ and the injunction which 
follows in c, 15, ‘ Elect therefore {oh>) for yourselves 
overseers and deacons ’ — language which _ could 
scarcely be used of the Agape alone. These indica- 
tions, in fact, accord with the evidence of Acta and 
of Ignatius {Smym. 8), 

Pliny’s letter to Trajan {Ep. x. 97 [96]), written 
A.D, 112, has often been adduced in proof of the 
separation of the Eucharist and Agape in his 
time. He mentions two gatherings ‘on a fixed 
day’ {state die ; probably Sunday) : {a) a gathering 
before dawn, at which the Christians sang a hymn 
to Christ as God, and bound themselves by an 
oath (or ‘by a sacrament,' Sacramento) to nbstam 
from certain crimes ; (6) a later gathering on the 
same day, when they partook of an ordinary and 
harmless meal {cibiim promiscuum tamcn el 
innozium). Pliny’s informants added that even 
this had been given up after the Emperor’s edict. 
Lightfoot (‘Ignatius,’ L 61) is inclined to the 
view that tho earlier gathering was for the 
Eucharist, and the later for the Agape, But 
the inference is doubtful, aud the meaning of 
Sacramento uncertain (see Robinson, EDi, art. 
‘Eucharist’}. The ‘ordinary and hamlc.'is meal 
might quite well, in information given to the 
heathen, refer to tho Euchamt. Possibly in con- 
sequence of tho Emperor’s edict, the common Biew 
may have been given up, and the Euchamt, with 
this modification, transferred to the earlier hour. 
The Eucharist was undoubtedly s^arated from the 
Agape in the time of Justin and Tertullian. See, 
further, art. Agape. 

(2) Thenatnreof the ‘thank-offering’ 
is further illustrated in the Didache by the fitie 
of ‘sacrifice’ {Svaia) applied to it. It is to I'O 
prcceiled by a confewion of sins, ’ that your 
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sacrifice may be pure ’ ; and in this connexion the 
■writer refers to the words in Mai 1“ about the 
‘ pure olFcring. ’ Light is tlirown Mon tliis language 
by the incidental references of Clement of Rome 
to the ‘ofi'erings’ and ‘gifts’ which it was the 
duty of the presbyter-bishop to offer [ad Cor. 
40, 44 ; cf. 36), the allusion doubtless being to the 
thanksgivings, prayers, and gifts of bread and 
wine ivdrich were offered in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the bounty of God (cf. the later language 
of Iremeus). This element of praise, which was 
a development of the ‘ giving of thanks ’ at the 
Last Supper, forms the starting-point of the later 
liturgical development of the Eucharistic prayer 
(the prayer in Clement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. 59-^1, 
ispoasibly areminiscenceof such a liturgical thanks- 
giving). Similarly, Ignatius urges the Ephesians 
‘to come together frequently for thanlcs^ving to 
God and for his glory’ (EpA. 13), and he applies 
the term ‘sanctuary’ or ‘place of sacrifice’ (Oua-to- 
cmlpsov) to the Christian assembly {Eph. 6, Philad. 
4, Trail. 7), gathered round the Eucharist. 

(3) The conception of the Eucharist as a means 
of grace is not clearly marked in the Didnchct and 
the doubts as to the reference of the prayers in 
cc. 9-10 to the Eucharist render uncertain any 
conclusions which may be drawn. The language 
of the prayers is mystical in character, and the 
blessings referred to, as has been showTi above, do 
not go beyond the ideas of ‘ life,’ ‘ knowledge,’ 
‘immortality,’ or, more explicitly, ‘spiritual food’ 
and ‘spiritual drink.’ Ignatius is more definite, 
though in his case, too, there is a mystical strain 
which makes the interpretation of his language 
uncertain. Still it is clear that to him the Eucharist 
is more than a ‘ thank-offering.’ It is a means of 
union with Jesus Clirist, a true participation in 
the blessings of redemption, and an expression of 
the unity ot the Church. 

The chief passages on the subject arc; (a) Eph. 6, ‘It any 
one be not w itliin the sanctuary, he lacketh the bread {of God) ’ ; 
(o) Eph. 20, ‘ Breaking one bread, which (3 tor or) is tlie medicine 
ol immortality, the antidote prescia-mg us that we should not 
die, but live for ever in Jesus Christ'; (e) Philad. 4, ‘There- 
fore give heed to keep one Eucharist. For there is one flesh 
ol our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup unto union with his 
blood. There is one sanctuary, ns there is one bishop, together 
With the presbyter and deacons’; (d) Smym. 0, ‘They [«.«. 
the DocctaiJ withhold tbemscives from Eucharist and prayer, 
bccau.«c they confess not that the Eucharist is the flesh of our 
Savnour Jesus Christ, wliich flesh suffered for our sins, and 
which in his lo> ing-kindness the Father ra'iscd up.' To these 
hiay be added, as illustrating the more mystical language of 
Ipiatius, («) Jlom. 7, ‘ I desire the bread of God, which la the 
flesh of Christ, who is of tlie seed of David ; and for drink I 
desire his blood, which is love incorruptible.’ 

The language of Ignatius on the Eucharist can 
be fully understood only when it is viewed in con- 
nexion with his whole conception of the Incarna- 
tion and rile Church. The Incarnation is the 
reconciliation of the material and the spiritual, 
the outward and the inw.'urd, ‘ flesh ’ and ‘ spirit.’ 
All that represents or embodies the truth of the 
jD'^wnation exhibits the same character. Thus 
“be Gospel is spoken of as ‘the flesh of Jesus’ 
(Philad, o). The same union of ‘ flesh ’ and ‘ spirit’ 

^bibited practically in the life of faith and love 
. ®> Sm;/rn. 13). Hence Ignatius speaks 
of faith as ‘the flesh of Christ,’ and of love as ‘his 
blood’ (Traf/. 8, Horn. 7). The fullest expression 
of this ‘ union of flesh and spirit’ is the unity of the 
Church {^^agn. 1, 13). In this connexion, Ignatius 
ttsists upon the ‘one Eucharist,’ the ‘one sanc- 
^hrj-,’ the ‘ one bishop ’ (Philad. 4). Hence it has 
^en maintained (Andersen, Das Ahendmahl, p. 
67 f.) that the ‘ flesh of Christ,’ when used by 
in conne.xion wirii the Eucharist, means 

the Church ’ (Smvrn. 6), and that even Eph. 20 
has the same reference. But, apart from the un- 
natural exegesis of these passages, and even al- 
lomng for the fact that Ignatius occasionally uses 


the words ‘flesh’ and ‘blood’ in a m 5 'sti<^ sense, 
his references to the Eucharist do not instify a 
purely symbolical interpretation of his language 
(cf. Loofs, P77E ® i. 39 f.). AVlien Ignatius speaks 
of tlie Eucharist as ‘ the flesh of Christ . . . which 
suffered for our sins, and tohich the Father , . , 
raised vp’ (Smyrn. 6) ; of the ‘ one cup unto union 
with his blood’ (Philad. 4); and, lastly, when he 
says that ‘ if any one bo not ivithin the sanctuary, 
he lacketh the bread [of God],’ it seems clear that 
the rite was to him in some real sense a means of 
union with Christ, and of participation in the fruits 
of His Passion and Resurrection. Lastly, we may 
notice that Ignatius’ language re-echoes the Johan- 
nine teaching, which associates the flesli of Clirist 
with the gift of life and immortality (Eph. 20, ‘ the 
medicine of immortality’; cf. Jn 6’’'-), and in this 
respect it anticipates much later teaching (see, 
further, von der Goltz, ‘ Ignatius v. Antiocluen ala 
Christ n. Theolog,’ TU Xil. iii. 09 f.). 

About the middle of the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr, 
in his first Apology, refers to the Eucharist (cc. 
65-07). His narrative contains two accounts. In 
the first tlie Eucharist follows on baptism ; in the 
second he describes the Sunday worship. From 
the two accounts wo can gather the main features 
of the service. It begins with the reading of the 
‘memoirs of the Apostles’ and the writings of 
the Prophets (cf. Tertullian, de Oral. 14), The 
elements (bread and a cup of ^s^ne and water) are 
next presented to the president, who offers up 
prayers and thanksgiving, ‘as far as he is able’ 
(Saij 5uva/ui airrif, cf. Did. 10, ‘ Suffer the propliets 
to give thanks as much as they will ’), to the FaOier 
through the Son and Holy Spirit (c. 65), for the 
creation of the world and all that is therein for 
man’s sake, also for deliverance from evil and for 
redemption through the Passion (Dial. c. Tryph. 41). 
To this prayer, which corresponds to the Euchar- 
istic Preface in the liturgy of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, the congregation respond witli the Amen. 
Then follow the reception of the elements, and 
their conveyance by the deacons to absent mem- 
bers. Mention is also made of the alms, which are 
collected and laid up with the president for the 
relief of those in need. To this description, Justin 
adds his omi comment on the meaning of tlie rite 
(c. 66) : ‘ This food is called by us Eucharist.’ 
Only the baptized may partake of it. For the 
elements are not received as common bread or 
common drink. He draws an analogy between 
the assumption of flesli and blood by Jesus Christ 
in the Incarnation and the consecration of bread 
and wine, which possess the ordinary properties 
of nutrition (xarA perapoX-tjr refers to the assimila- 
tion of tlie food by digestion), so that they become 
tJie flesh and blood of Christ. The Incaniation was 
‘ tlirough the Word of (5od ’ (Justin does not clearly 
distinguish the operations of the Word and the 
Spirit). The Eucharist becomes Christ’s body and 
blood ‘ through the prayer of the word which came 
from Him’ (Bt evxiji \iyou roD wap' airrov : either (1) 
a reference to the liturgical thanksgiving derived 
from the eOxapiimiiraf of the institution [see Bright- 
man, JThSt i. 112]; or (2) a reference to the oper- 
ation of the Logos [taking XByov in a personal 
sense]; see E. Bishop, in Connolly’s Homilies of 
JVdrsai, Cambridge, 1909, p. 158 11'.). Justin then 
refers to the account of the institution contained 
in the ‘memoirs of the Apostles.’ The day on 
which the Christians a.ssemole for worship is the 
day of the sim, for it is the first day, on which 
God made the world, and on which Clirist rose 
from the dead. In this account we may notice ; 
(a) the Eucharist, as in the Didache and Ignatius, 
forms B central act of Christian worship on the 
Sunday. It is a ‘ thank-offering,’ and consists of 
B service of prayer and praise, in which the bless- 
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ings of creation and redemption are commemorated. 
Justin’s account shows how the original ‘thankS' 
giving’ of the Last Supper has already expanded 
mto the Eucharistic prayer which finds a place in 
the later liturgies, though this thanksgiving was 
still mainly extenmore in character (fio-i? dvva/ut 
c. 67). (5) Justin marks an advance upon 
the language of the Didache and Ignatius in the 
greater precision of his description of the Euchar- 
istic gift. The word ‘ Eucharist ’ {ei^apiarla) is 
applied to the consecrated food, which is expre.ssly 
identified with ‘the flesh and hlood’ of Christ. 
It is no longer ‘ common food ’ after the thanksgiv. 
ing has been pronounced over it, hut has acquired 
a sacred character, (c) The reference to the send- 
ing of the Eucharist to absent members is the 
earliest indication of a development which received 
considerable extension in the subsequent period, 
when, as we learn from TertuUian \ad ifxorem, 
ii. 5), Christians were allowed to keep the Sacra- 
ment in private for their own use. 

Justin says nothing in the Apology of the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the rite, though he quotes the words 
‘ Do this as my memorial ’ (rovro iroieire elt ttjv 
dvdjiv7]<riv), in referring to the account of the insti- 
tution. But in the Bialogue with Trypho (c. 41) 
he dwells at greater length on these words, and 
interprets them in a way which shows that he 
regards both the words ‘do’ and ‘memorial’ as 
having a sacrificial meaning. ‘ The oflering of fine 
flour,’ he says, referring to Lv 14”, ‘ was a type of 
the bread of the Eucharist, which our Lord Jesus 
Christ commanded us to offer {-n-oieiv) for a memorial 
of the Passion undergone by Him on behalf of men 
who are being cleansed in soul from all evil ’ ; and 
he connects with this offering the giving of thanks 
to God for the blessings of creation and redemption. 
Lastly, he refers, like the Didache, to the prophecy 
of Mai 1^^ (of. Dial. 70, 116, 117). This conception 
of the Eucharist as a memorial of the Passion, 
based on the words of institution as found in St. 
Paul, is, however, peculiar to Justin among 2nd 
cent, writers. 

(a) The ‘simple realism’ (Batiffol) of Justin’s 
language about the Eucharist is re-echoed by 
Irenaeus, the bishop of Lyons, in the last quarter 
of the 2nd century. In arguing with the Gnostics, 
who disparaged the material creation as being 
the work of an inferior power, he appeals to the 
Eucharist as a witness to the truer view. The 
Gnostics cannot consistently take part in the 
Eucharist, for (a) in their view' the bread and wine 
are not creatures of the Father of Jesus Christ, 
and they cannot offer them to Him or call them 
the body and hlood of His Son (adv. Hwr. rv. 
xviii. 4) ; (|3) they deny the future resurrection, 
and cannot appreciate the eSicacy of the Eucharist 
as a principle of life for the body as well as the 
soul (m.). Christ, he maintains, confessed the cup 
to he His hlood, and the bread to he His body (v. 
ii. 2). The bread and the mixed cup, on receiving 
the word of God (t.c._ either (1) the invocation 
of rv. xviii. 4 ; cf. 1 Ti 4' ; Origen, 
horn, in Matt. [PG xiii. 948] ; or (2) the personal 
Word; cf. the passage in Justin, above), become 
the Eucharist, which is the body and blood of 
Christ. When consecrated, the bread is no longer 
common bread, but consists of two elements, an 
earthly and a heavenly. In like manner our 
bodies, by partaking of the Eucharist, are no 
longer corruptible, but have the hope of the resur- 
rertion (iv. xriii. 4). 

This treatment exhibits the same^ features as 
that of Justin, hut advances beyond it in empha- 
sizing, more clearly than Justin had done, ‘ the 
“"IPosite character of the Eucharist’ (Swete, 
JUASi iii, 171 J, j 5 y of the invocation the 

elements become something which they were not 


before. A ‘ heavenly element ’ (xpSy^a oipdvtoy) is 
added to them and operates through them (on the 
interpretations of the passage, see Loofs, PliE^ i. 
47 f.). Irenteus also dwells more fully than Justin 
upon the effects of the Eucharist as a means of 
imparting life to the body and soul of man (cf. 
Ignatius, ‘ the medicine of immortality ’). Lastly', 
Irenaeus’ theory of the consecration of the element 
and his emphasis upon the invocation (MKXijfit), 
mark an advance upon the treatment of Justin 
(Loofs IPPPP i. 42 f.] sees in this last an approxi 
mation to Greek conceptions derived from the 
mysteries). 

(b) Irenaeus’ conception of the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice differs from that of Justin. While Justin 
dwells upon its connexion with the Passion, 
Irenaeus emphasizes the aspect of it which has 
already been found in the Didache. It is the 
offering of the first-fruits of the earth. He applies 
to it, like the author of the Didache and Justin, 
the language of Mai 1^*, It is the ‘ new oblation 
of the new covenant, which the Church, receiving 
from the Apostles, offers throughout the world to 
God,’ not because He needs any oflering, but as an 
expression of gratitude, and as sanctifying the 
creature (IV. xvii. 3f.). But this offering is con- 
nected with the fact that Christ, when instituting 
the rite, confessed the bread to be His body, and 
the cup to be His blood {ib,): ‘Since we are 
members of Him, and are nourished by the creature, 
and He Himself provides us with the creature . . . 
He declared the cup which is supplied by the 
creature to be His own blood, and affirmed that the 
bread supplied by the creature was His own body’ 
(v. ii. 2 ; on this fusion of the oblation with the 
sacramental meal, see Inge, Contentio Veniatis, 
London, 1902, p. 287). Irenceus further maintains 
that the Eucharist differs from the oflerings of the 
Jews, as being ofl'ered by ‘children,’ in virtue of 
their freedom, and not by ‘servants’ (IV. xviii. 1). 
Lastly, he refers to the ‘ altar in heaven’ to which 
the prayers and oblations of Christians arc directed 
(IV. xviii. 5 ; cf. the prayer in the Homan Canon, 
and see below). 

Subsidiary sources of evidence forthehlstors'of theEucharlrt 
during the Znd cent, are the Gnostic writings, and the epitaph 
of Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia. The references 
in Gnostic literature are collected in Struckmann, Grpm- 
wart Christi in der hi. Eucharistic (Vienna, 1005, p. 80 f.), ana 
are summarized by Batiffol, Etudes d’hist, et de thiol, posiMt, 
2nd ser., p. 168f. Amid much that Is grotesque, they re-echo 
the language of which wo have already found traces, and epeaic 
of ‘ the giving of thanks ' {cvxapiarttv) and of the ‘hvocation 
{inUK-naiih But they advance beyond this languwe in their 
magical conception of the effects of the consecration ol we 
elements, and so exhibit points of contact with pagan thougnr. 
Thus, amongst the followers of Marcus wo read (Irensus, i. 
xiii. 2) of thanks being riven over cups in which the wine “ 
turned into blood, ann in one fragment of The^otus (quoiw 
by Olem. Alex. Exe. Theodoli, 82) the bread (of the Eucha^tj, 
the oil (of Confirmation), and the water (of Baptism), after they 
have been consecrated ‘ by the power of theKame, i, 

of ns ‘ changed into spiritual potency,’ though they retain i 
outward appearances (to outo on-o koto rb cmtvoprvo 
[omitting ou before to tana , with 
Batiffol]). On the other hand, we find the "S 

towards a mystical rendering of the language of St. John, 

the ‘flesh of Christ’ is intejTireted ns meaning the Cburcntoit. 

Thtodoti, 13 ; see on Ignatius, above). 

The epitaph of Abercius exhibits, m language which rewiiJ to 
pictures of the catacombs, a primitive ond simple concep , 
the Eucharist. In his Journeys from the East to , j,’. 

faith everywhere led the way, and set before him wr fow 
fish from the fountain, mighty and stainless (whom a p 
virgin grasped), and gave this to fnends to , The 

good wine, and giving the mixed 
reference in the ‘fish’ is plainly to the cmhlem ofCTrirt 
while ‘the fountain’ refers to Baptism, which *r .ofifA 
to the Eucharist (see Lightfoot, op. cif., of 

See, too, the almost contemporary InsOTptlon w 1 M‘on , 
Autun in Batiffol, op. ci(. ml, and In PACE, art , 

The evidence which has been reviewed , 

main lines on which the rite iMtituted at Ui 
Snpper was conceived of and developed don k 
2na century. It formed the central ^ 

Church’s worship, and constituted a great 
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thanksgiving— a sacrifice of prajrer and praise for 
the gifts of creation, and a memorial of redemption. 
TJiongh there was no fixed liturgy, and consider- 
able freedom was allowed to tne leaders of the 
Church in the way of extempore praj^er {Didache, 
Justin), the main lines of later liturgical develop- 
ment may already he traced in Justin. The 
Eucharist was at the same time a means of spiritual 
refreshment, in which the faithful partook of ‘ the 
flesh and blood of Christ’ for the nourishment of 
soul and body unto eternal life. Lastly, it was a 
pledge of the unity of the One Body. There was 
as yet no attempt to analyze the exact nature of 
the gift, or to discuss the relation of the sign to 
the tiling signified. The mystical language of the 
Didache speaks of ‘ spiritual food and drink,’ and 
there is a strongly mystical strain in the language 
of Ignatius. But the majority of Christians proh- 
ahly accepted simply, without elaborating any 
conception of the matter, the words ‘This is my 
body,’ ‘This is my blood.’ See, further, Swete, 
JThStm. 176 f. 

2. Developments in Eucharistic teaching and 
practice during the 3rd and 4th centuries. — It 
was not till many centuries had passed that the 
Eucharist became a subject of controversy. But 
during the earlier period considerable develop- 
ments took place, which gradually affected the 
conceptions associated with the rite. During the 
3rd and 4th centuries the simple faith of the 
early days was succeeded by a period of greater 
reflexion and analysis, the results of which appear 
in the expressions used with reference to the 
Eucharist, and in the practices associated with it. 

(1) As to the nature of the Eucharistic gift, we 
find that, while in popular belief and practice the 
elements were more and more identified with the 
sacred realities of which they were believed to be 
the vehicle, language was used by both Eastern 
and Western vTiters which distinguished betw’een 
the elements and that which they signified. The 
former tendency may be illustrated by the use of 
such language as ‘ to handle the Lord’s body ’ or 
‘to offer riolence ’ to it (Tertullian). It is shown, 
again, in the growing reverence for the consecrated 
species, and the care bestowed to prevent even a 
drop or crumb from falling to the ground (Tert. 
dc Cor. 3 ; Origen, horn, in Exod. xiii. 3 ; cf. 
Canonc of Hippolytus, 209). Lastly, it is shoAvn 
in the stories told by Cyprian of the portents which 
attended the abuse of the Sacrament, as in the case 
of the defaulter who found the consecrated bread 
turned to a cinder in his hand {de Lapsis, 25 [26]). 
But, in spite of this growing reverence, and even 
superstition, with which the consecrated elements 
were regarded, both Tertullian and Cyprian, when 
they set down their more deliberate conceptions of 
the_ nature of the Eucharistic gift, use language 
which seems far removed from such ideas. Thus 
Tertullian speaks of the bread as ‘ the figure of His 
[figura corporis', see adv. Marc. lii. 19) and 
as ‘representing His body’ [pancm qvo ivsum 
^rpus suum rcprocsentat : see (h. i. 14). Similarly, 
Cyprian speaks of ‘ the blood of Christ ’ as ‘ sho>vn 
forth in the wine ’ (Ep. Ixiii. 2, ‘ Christi sanguis 
ostenditur ’ ; cf. ih. 11, ‘ aqua . . . quae sola Christi 
ean^inem non possit exprimere’ ; cf. ib. 13). 

Nor is this language peculiar to the Latin Church 
ol^orth Africa, or to the age of Tertullian and 
Cyprian. It forms the starting-point of the teach- 
ing of Augustine (see below), and it appears in the 
references to the Eucharist made by a series of 
Eastern writers during the latter part of the 3rd 
and throughout the 4th century. Thus the Didos- 
calia (second half of 3rd cent.), if the text be cor- 
rect (on this see Stmckmann, op. cit. p. 225), 
speaks of ‘ofiering the acceptable Eucharist, which 
IS a symbol {an-lrmov) of the royal body of Christ ’ 


(vi. 30). In the Apostolic Constitutions, written 
! a century later, and based on the above, the 
1 mysteries are described as ‘symbols (dvrlmro) of 
His precious body and of His blood.’ The ‘un- 
bloody sacrifice’ is celebrated to commemorate the 
I Lord’s death ‘by virtue of the symbols (trvii§(iKtav 
xdpiv) of his body and blood.’ In the liturgy 
I thanksgivings are offered for the precious blood 
I and for the body ‘of which we celebrate these 
! symbols’ {ivTlrmra; see v. 14, vi. 23, rii. 25). At 
i the same time the foimula employed at Com- 
munion is ‘ the body of Christ,’ ‘ the blood of Christ.’ 
Eusebius of Ctesarea, while speaking of Christians 
as ‘ fed with the body of the Sariour ’ {de Solemn. 
Pasch. 7), says that Christ delivered to His dis- 
ciples the symbols (<n5/t/5oXa) of His Divine Incarna- 
tion, charging them to make the ‘ image {tlshva) of 
his own body,’ and to use the bread, the ‘ symbol 
of his own body ’ {Dem. Evang. viii. [Pff 
xxii. 596]). Similarly, Eustathius of Antioch (Pff 
xviii, 684 f.) speaks of the bread and wine as ‘ sym- 
bols {AvrlTma) of the bodily members of Clmst.’ 
The liturgy of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis (before 
361), W’hile speaking of the elements as ‘the body 
and blood,’ mso speaks of ‘ offering the bread ’ as 
‘ a likeness {ifiolupa) of the body,’ and ‘ offering the 
cup’ as ‘a likeness (bpolwpa) or the blood’ (Bnght- 
man, JThSt i. 105 f.). Similarly, Gregory of 
Nazianzus (f 390) speal« of offering the external 
sacrifice, ‘the symbol (arrlrinroy) of the great 
mysteries ’ (Or. ii. 95) ; of the hand ‘ treasuring 
aught of the symbols {iyrtriJTuy} of the precious 
body or blood ’ (ib. viii. 18, cf. xvii. 12). Lastly, 
Macarius the Egyptian (t 390) speaks of bread 
and wine as offered in the Cliurcli as ‘a symbol 
of His flesh and blood’ (Horn, xxvii. 17). Such 
language, however, may be easily misunderstood. 
The Latin words jigitra and rcprccsentare do not 
necessarily imply tnat the objects of which they 
are used are bare symbols and nothing more (on 
reprcescntare, see Swete, JThSt iii. 173, note 6 ; 
Batiffol, op. cit. p. 222 ; Loofs, PEEP i. 59 ; on 
figiira, see Turner, JThSt vii. 696) ; in many cases 
actual presence is intended (e.g. Tert. adv. Marc. 
iv. 22), though in others a representation to the 
mind seems to be implied. Again, as Hamack 
(Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. ii. 144) has said, 

• what we now-a.days understand by “symbol " is o thing which 
is not that which jt represents; at that time "sjTnhol" de- 
noted a thing which, in some kind of way, reaiiy is what it 
signifies; but, on the other hand, according to the ideas of that 
period, the really heavenly element lay either in or behind the 
visible form without being identical with it.’ 

In the case of Tertullian and Cyprian, moreover, 
such language must be qualified by other expres- 
sions in which they speak of the elements as ‘ the 
body and blood of the Lord’ (see, e.g., Tert. de 
Idoiolatr. 7, ad Uxor. ii. 6, de Orett. 19 Cyprian, 
Ep. XV. 1). Lastly, we may notice (Steitz, JDTh 
X. 402 f. ; Loofs, PEEP i. 58) that in many of the 
Eastern writers referred to above the sacramental 
conception of the rite is subordinated to the 
sacrificial, and it is to the elements as oflered, not 
as received in communion, that the language in 
question is applied. The same_ statement is true 
of Cyprian. It was possibly owing to the emphasis 
laid upon the commemorative character of the 
Eucharistic offering that the use of this s5’mbolical 
language came to be applied to the elements even 
when conceived of as the food of the faithful. But, 
as Loofs (loe. cit.) and Hamack (op. cit. iv. 289, 
note 2) have said, a purely symbolical representa- 
tion, in our modem sense of the word, of the 
Eucharist is to be found practically nowhere in 
ancient times. 

(2) In certain quarters tliis tendency to dis- 
tinguish the sign from the thing signified was 
carried to great lengths. This applies especially 
to the language of the two great Alexandrian 
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teachers, Clement and Origen. "While "witnessing 
to the current teaching of their day, "^vhich adopted 
the more usual and literal interpretation [vodtrDu 
di 6 dpTos Kal rb ironripiov roii fikv dtr\ovarTipoii Kard TTjy 
KoivoT^pav vepl ci^xaptorfas both Origen, 

in Joann, xxxii. 24 [16], ed. Brooke, Cambridge, 
1891, ii. 196), they tend to refine upon the language 
of Scripture about the body and blood, and inter- 
pret it, according to their oum spiritualizing and 
allegorical tendency, as denoting ‘the participa- 
tion in the Lord’s incorruptibility’ (Clem. Peed. 
ii. 2. 19), ‘the apprehension of the Divine power 
and essence ’ (Clem. Strom, v. 10. 67), or the teach- 
ing and words of Christ, which are life-girag, and 
nourish and sustain the soul (Origen, in Matt. 85, 
hom. in Num. xvi. 9 ; cf. in Joann., loc. cit.). This 
teaching is repeated later on by Eusebius of 
Ccesarea, ivlio in one passage interprets ‘ the flesh 
and blood ’ of Jn 6®^'" to mean the words and dis- 
courses of Christ (,Eccl. Theol. iii. 12), and it finds 
an echo still later in the ardent Origenist, Basil of 
Cffisarea (Ep. vin. 4). In using such language 
these writers are conscious that they are not 
speaking the current language of their day, but 
refining upon it. Elsewhere they use the common 
phraseology, and speak of the bread ‘becoming 
the body’ and as ‘ being holy, and sanctifying 
those who use it with right purpose,’ in virtue of 
the prayer (or word) uttered over it (Origen, c. 
Cels. viii. 33, in Matt. xi. 14) ; of ‘ being fed with 
the body of the Saviour and partaking of the 
blood of the Lamb ’ (Euseb. de Solemn. Pasch. 7) ; 
of ‘ partaking of the holy body and blood of Christ ’ 
(Basil, Ep. xciii.). Outside the immediate circle 
of Origen’s esoteric teaching, we find the Alex- 
andrian "writers speaking, like Dionysius in the 
3rd cent., of the communicant as ‘partaking of 
the body and blood ’ of Christ (Euseb. EE vii. 9), 
or, if they venture to dwell upon the nature of the 
gift, emphasizing, as Athanasius does, the fact 
that the flesh of Christ is received in a spiritual 
manner (Ep. ad. Scrap, iv. 19). 

(3) In the Catec/ieses Mystagogicce of Cyril of 
Jerusalem (a.d. 347 or 348) we find the first traces 
of a new development. His language embodies 
many of the characteristic features of previous 
teaching. The literal interpretation of the words 
of institution, the use of the word ‘ figure’ or ‘ type* 
(nbroi, dvr/rwros), and the terms 'spiritual bread’ 
and ‘ spirittial drink ' (cf. Athanasius) are all em- 
ployed. After the invocation the bread becomes 
the body of Christ, and the wine His blood. But 
Cyril goes further, and attempts to explain the 
nature of the effect produced upon the elements 
by the consecration. He uses the word ‘ change ’ 
or ‘ convert’ (nera/StiXXejv) to denote this efl'ect, and 
he illustrates it from the change of water into wine 
in the miracle of Cana. This change or sanctifica- 
tion (nytaarat Kal ficraptfiXyrat, V. 7) is eflcctcd by 
the Holy Spirit. Cyril’s treatment marks an epoch 
in the history of Enchoristic teaching by intro- 
ducing the conception of a mysterious change of 
the elements. Taken literally, his language might 
seem to anticipate the later roediffival doctrine. 
But his illustration from the miracle of Cana must 
not be taken too seriously. It is the language of 
popular teaching, not that of scientific theological 
statement Lastly, it must be qualified by the ex- 
pressions quoted alxive from the same CatccJieses. 
Still it is an indication of the direction in -which 
thought was moring ; and, in the period "which 
follows, the conception of a convereion of the 
elements received considerable extension. 

Its great apologist was Gregory of Nys^ (tS^), 
%vIio expounds the idea of the conversion in ft sink- 
ing and original thcoir. But briefly, his view is 
as follows (see Oraiio Catsch. c. 37). As the n ord 
of God Himself, -when on earth, received nourish- 


ment from bread and "wine, so that they became, 
by the process of digestion, His body and blood 
while His body also, by its union with the W'ord, 
was raised to the dignity of the Godhead, in like 
manner in the Eucharist the bread which is con 
secrated by the word of God is transform^ (fiera 
iroiciadai ; cf. (itraaroixetovv in the Same chapter), no 
longer, as in His earthly life, by eating, but im- 
mediately, into His body by the "SVord. Hero 
again, however, the language must not bo taken 
too literally. It is of the nature of an illustration, 
and presupposes a particular theory of the relation 
of the ‘ form ’ of the body to its constituent ele- 
ments. The change is a change of relation. The 
‘constituent elements' (trroixfla) of the bread and 
wine acquire a new form (elfiot), ‘the body and 
blood,* and receive fresh properties. Gregory 
teaches, in fact, ‘ a qualitative unity ’ (Harnack) 
between the bread and the body, not a complete 
identity (see notes on the passage in the present 
•\vriter’s edition of the Or. vat. in Cambri<fye Pat- 
ristic Texts, Camb. 1903). But, while the theory 
in itself is halting and hesitating, its connexion 
with another statement of Gregory, that, while 
Baptism is intended for the sonl, the Enclmrist is 
a means by which the body of man is brought into 
union wth the Saviour (Or. Oat., loc. cit.), and so 
is raised to incormption, tended to emphasize the 
physical character of the Eucharistic food, and so 
prepared the waj' for a materialistic interpretation 
(Gregory, however, insists on the need of faith). 
There is a similar treatment to that of Gregory in 
Macarius Magnes, -who also repudiates tlie teach- 
ing of those who maintain that the Eucharist is a 
figure (rdrof) of the body and blood (see Stone, 
History of Doctr. of Holy Buck. i. 65, 73 f,). 

None of the later I’atristic writers followed 
Gregory of Nyssa in his attempt to e.xponnd the 
rationale of the Eucharistic mystery, hut from this 
time the language of conversion became common. 
It is found in Tlieodore of Mopsuestia (t 429), who 
uses the word employed by Cyril of Jerusalem 
(pcra/SdWfdat, in Mt. 26“), though side by side with 
thispresentation he speaks of the change as spiritual 
(ini Cor, 10®), and, like other Eastern Bathers, calls 
the elements ‘symbols' (aippo\a) of the death of 
Christ (m 1 Cor. 11®^). It appears again in Clirj-sos- 
tom (t 407), who revels in tho use of realistic phrases, 
and speaks of ‘eating the body,' of 'burying the 
teeth in His flesh’ (m Joann, hom. 47. 1, 46. 8), 
and of Him who is seated above with the Father 
being ‘Jield in the Imnds of all’ [deSacerd. iiL 4). 
But tho rhetorical and devotional character of such 
language prevents us from taking it too seriously, 
and elsewhere Chiysostom blunts its force by 
speaking of the gift of the Sacrament as being 
perceived only witli the C 3 'es of the inind, and not 
by the senses (fit Matt. hom. 82. 4). Like Gregory, 
bespeaks of the elements ns re-fashioned and trans- 
formed (pcTappvOplitiv, ficraaKtvdteiv, in prodit. Jnd. 
hom. i. 0; in Matt. hom. 82. 6), but he docs not 
analj'ze, like Gregory, the nature of this trans- 
formation. He adheres to the literal realism of 
the popular conception of the rite, and the im- 
aginative fervour and eloquence with_ which he 
sefs it forth explain the iallaeace of his teadnng 
on later Greek piety. . , . 

From tho East this way of conceiving the effects 
of tho consecration of tlie Eucharislic cleriicats 



ivliile iftiigtiftcc sftsrpcativa of the j<yTni^!ic 

Bacrificial conception, which we have noted in 
other writers of the blast and the est ( the 
niente of the Lord’s death,’ '"«"e proclaim the I.ord * 
death ’), he speaks of the elements a« ' tmnrtorroed 
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or ‘ transfigured {fransfigurantur : on this word see 
Batiflbl, op. cit. p. 299) by the mystery of the 
sacred prayer, into the fieah and blood’ (of. de 
Incam. iv. 23, ‘ offerre transfigurandum corpus’). 
In another treatise, de Mystcriis, the authenticity 
of which, however, has been doubted (see Loofs, 
PBE^ i. 61), the doctrine of conversion is ex- 
pounded at length. The ■writer emphasizes the 
importance of the consecration of the elements, 
■which he regards as a miraculous act of God, to 
which analogies may be found in the miracles of 
the Old and New Testaments {e.g. the miracles 
of Moses and Elijah, the Virgin Birth). ‘How 
much greater than the blessing of man is the power 
of the consecration pronounced by God Himself.’ 
For in the Eucharist it is Christ’s own word, ‘This 
is my body,’ which changes the nature of the 
material elements on which it is pronounced (de 
Myst. ix. 52-54). Such language, with its repeated 
insistence on a change of nature in the elements 
(praiter naturam, naturam mutare, species mutare 
elementorum), was new to the West ; and even in 
the treatise in which it is found it is qualified by 
other eimressions which weaken to some extent its 
force. Thus the writer still uses occasionally the 
older forms of expression, and speaks of the body 
as being ‘ signifiea ’ (comus signijicatur), and of the 
■wine as being ‘ called ’ the blood (sanguis nuncu- 
patur). Again, he maintains that the food is 
spiritual, and that the body of Christ is the body 
of the Dmne Spirit, because Christ is Spirit (ib. 
68). In another treatise, the de Sacramentis — also 
bearing the name of Ambrose, though plainly not 
his work, bub probably ■written about A.D. 400, 
somewhere in North Italy (Duchesne) — the influ- 
ence of the teaching of the de Mysteriis is plainly 
shown, and the doctrine of conversion is ex- 
pounded on similar lines. Though the writer does 
not state the spiritual character of the Eucharistic 
foodj he is careful to guard against a physical con- 
ception of the Eucharistic gift, and in doing so 
speaks, like earlier Avriters in _ the East, of the 
sacrament as being received ‘ in a likeness ’ (in 
similitndinem accipis sacramentum), tliough this 
‘ likeness ’ bestows the virtue of the reality (natures 
gratiam virtutem^e consequeris, ■vi. 3 ; see Batiflbl, 
op. cit. p, 305), His language, in fact, shoivs that 
he has not completely overcome the influence of 
the older tradition. Even if neither of these Avorks, 
the de Mysteriis and the de Sacramentis, may be 
ascribed to Ambrose, they still remain authorities 
of great importance for the history of the Eucharist, 
as they Avere later on appealed to as containing the 
teaching of the great Western Father, and they 
exercised an undoubted influence on Western con- 
ceptions. 

But this new train of thought did not succeed as 
yet in imposing itself on the West. The language 
of Jerome (Ep. 98. 13), of Ambrosiaster (ini Cor. 
11“'^), and of the fragment of the Roman Canon 
of the Mass, quoted by the author of the de Sacra- 
mentis (iv. 6), still witnesses to the earlier Western 
vieAv, The bread ‘ sIioavs forth ’ the body of the 
Saviour ( J erome). The Eucharist is ‘ a memorial of 
redemption,’ The eating of the flesh and drinking 
of tile blood signify the neAV covenant. The 
‘mystical cup of the blood ’ is received ‘ in a figure ’ 
(i» typum [Ambrosiaster]). The Eucharistic obla- 
tmn is ‘ a figure of the body and blood of Christ ’ 
(Roman Canon in de Sacramentis ; see Batiflbl, 
p. 302f.). 

(4) During this same period the conceptions of 
the benefits of communion underAvent a corre- 
sponding develwment. The idea Avliich had been 
throAvn out in Ignatius’ phrase, ‘the medicine of 
immortality,’ and Avhich Avas taken up by Iremeus, 
finds more definite and precise expression as time 
goes on. Tertullian speaks of ‘ our flesh being fed 


by the body and blood, that the soul may be sated 
Avith God ’ (de Besurr. Cam. 8). Cyril of Jerusalem 
says that the Eucharist makes us ‘ of one body and 
one blood Avith Christ’ (criiiTo'w/iot xctl ctvcupoi rov 
XpuTTov). In this connexion he quotes 2 JP D, ‘ par- 
takers of the divine nature ’ (OafecA. 31yst. iv. 1, 3). 
By passing into our frame, the Eucharistic food 
‘helps’ body and soul (ib. v. 9), But in Hilary of 
Poitiers and Gregory of Nyssa Ave meet AA'ith a 
more systematic attempt to exhibit the place of the 
Eucharist in the economy of the spiritual life. Both 
AATiters expound the idea that the Sacrament is the 
* extension ’ of the Incarnation. Thus Hilaiy main- 
tains (de Trin. viii. 13 f.) that the union of the 
faithful Avith Christ is more than a union of Avill, 
because Christ abides in us naturaliter, in that 
He gives us His body and blood ; and He draAVS a 
parallel betAAmen the union of the Word Avith flesh, 
and our union Avith the Word made flesh in the 
Sacrament. Gregory of Nyssa (Or. Cat. 37) says 
that Christ ‘infused himself into our perishable 
nature, that by communion witli the Deity man- 
kind might at the same time be deified.’ As already 
indicated, Gregory lays special stress upon the value 
of the Eucliarist for the body, and in his Avhole 
conception of the sacraments he emphasizes the 
gift of immortality Avhich they convey (ib.). The 
starting-point of this conception, AA'hich appears 
in a succession _ of Church Avriters, is thoroughly 
Christian, and is based upon the language of Jn 
; but, in the more precise form in Avhich it is 
presented, it exhibits points of contact AVith the 
ideas perpetuated in the Greek mysteries. 

(6 ) The conception of the Euenarist as a sacri- 
fice received considerable development during the 
eriod under discussion. Hitherto the Eucharist 
ad been spoken of as a ‘sacrifice’ only in con- 
nexion Avitli the Christian interpretation of OT 
types, and by way of contrasting the spiritual 
service of Christians Avith Jewish and pagan ideas 
of sacrifice. Thus Athenagoras (Suppl. pro Chr. 
13) speaks of ‘ the bloodless sacrifice and rational 
service of Christians ’ (dvalyaicrov Bvclav sal rbr 'Kayi- 
Kpv \arpdav ; cf. Ro 12’ ; and Test, of xii. Patr. 
[Levi 3], cited by Gore, Body of Christ, p. 159, note 
2). As Ave have seen, Justin stands alone among 
2nd cent, writers in associating sacrificial ideas 
Avith the Avords ‘ Do this as my memorial.’ Origen 
appears to folloAV him in one passage (horn, in Lev. 
xiii. 3f.), though a little further on he adopts the 
meaning ‘ remembrance ’ (i6. c. 5). 

But in the Church of North Africa, and in the 
Avritings of Cyprian, Ave find the language of sacri- 
fice freely applied in this connexion. Cyprian 
speaks of ‘ celebrating the Lord’s sacrifice ’ (sacri- 
fciumdominicum ; cf. olsohostiadominica{de Unit. 
Eccl. 17]), of ‘ ofiering,’ not only the cup, but ‘ the 
Lord’s blood,’ and once of ‘ sacnficing.’ The words 
‘ priest ’ (sacerdos) and ‘ altar ’ (altare) are emplOTed 
by him in connexion Avith the rite (though Ter- 
tullian had already used sacrificium, sacerdos, and 
ara in a Christian sense ; see SAvete, op. cit. p. 
166). Cyprian finds the justification of such 
language in the account of the institution and in 
tile Avords ‘Do this as my memorial,’ Christ 
ofiered to God the Father bread and AAdne,_‘that 
is, his body and blood.’ The priest, officiating in 
Christ’s st^d (vice Christifungitur], ‘ offers to God 
the Father in the Church a true and full sacrifice,’ 
AA'hen he imitates AA'hat Christ did, and fully carries 
out His AVords and acts (he is reproving the custom 
of using Avater only). In this sacrifice ‘ mention is 
made of his Passion ; for the Passion is the Lord’s 
sacrifice AA'hich Ave offer ’ (Ep. lxiii._4, 14, 17). This 
close association of the Eucharistic sacrifice Avith 
tile sacrifice of the Cross opened up a neAv era. 
There is no idea of a repetition of tne sacrifice of 
the Cross. For, side by side Avith phrases Avhich 
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speak of ‘ offering the blood of Christ,’ Cyprian 
speaks of ‘ofiering the cup in commemoration of 
His Passion ’ {loc. cit. 17). But the transference of 
tlie sacrificial idea from the service as a whole to 
the consecrated elements (Harnack) marks the 
development of a more specific and clearly defined 
conception of the sacrifice. It is possible that this 
had already taken shape in popular thought before 
Cyprian’s time. Another feature, which first ap- 
pears in the North African Church, is the practice 
of offering the Eucharist for the departed (ohlationes 
pro defunctis, Tert. dc Coron. 3 ; sacrijicia pro 
dormitione, Cyprian, Ep. i. 2). 

Traces of a corresponding development appear 
in the East. Origen already employs the terms 
‘ priest' and ‘altar ’ in a Christian sense (Swete, 
loc. cit.), and in his Homilies on Leviticus (xiii. 3) 
he uses language which prepared the way for the 
association of propitiatory ideas with the Eucharist. 
He draws a parallel between the shewbread, wiiicli 
is a type of Christ, the true Propitiation (Ko 3“), 
and the permanent memorial ordained by Christ in 
the words ‘ Do this ns my memorial.’ The shew- 
bread was set before God as a propitiatory memo- 
rial. The ‘memorial’ (comniemoratio) instituted 
by Christ has also great propitiatory power. As 
Steitz has observed {JDTh x. 93), it was the de- 
velopment of this conception which gave to the 
later doctrine of the sacrifice of the Eucharist its 
essential meaning. This teaching is carried on by 
Eusebius of Caesarea (Dem. Evang. i. 10), who con- 
trasts the OT saciifices wth the sacrifice of Christ 
and the ‘ memorial ’ {nr6fivT)irit) which Christ 

commanded to be offered to God in place of sacri- 
fice. At the same time he brings this ‘ memorial ’ 
into close connexion with the forgiveness of sins 
which the sacrifice of Christ won for heathen and 
Jew alike. Another important feature in his re- 
presentation is the way in which the conception of 
‘celebrating’ or ‘oflfering’ a ‘memorial’ of the 
sacrifice of Christ passes over into the idea of an 
‘ ofiering of his boay ’ (roO dOparos ttjp pv-i^urjv, rijv 
ivirapKov ToO XptoTov trapovviav, sal rh KO/rapriaOlv airrov 
awpa, Trpo(rcvi}yix6ai np Oep StSd^as, ib. ). Similarly, in 
the Apostolic Church Order (c. A.D. 300) we find the 
phrase ‘the ofiering {rrpoa-^opd) of the body and 
blood ’ (Harnack, Eng. tr. ii. 137). 

But the fullest statement of the sacrificial idea is 
found in Cyril of Jerusalem. "While repeating the 
language of the earlier period, and speaking of 
‘ the spiritual sacrifice,’ ‘ the bloodless service,’ he 
definitely calls it ‘ the holy and most awful sacri- 
fice ’ {it dyla Kal (ppiKuSeardr-rt Bvsrla.), ‘ the sacrifice of 
propitiation ’ Bvtrla rod IXaa-pov), over which God 
is entreated for the common peace of the churches. 
It is Christ sacrificed for sins who is ofl’ered {Xpiardv 
iff^ayiturplvov inrhp r&v Ttperlpup dpapntftdTWV TTpoc- 
^pofier), while the loving God is propitiated {i^Aevd- 
ptvoi rbv ^AdvdpuTTov $e6v) on behalf of the living 
and the dead. Cyril defends such prayers for the 
departed on the ground of the bmief that ‘the 
greatest benefit mil accrue to the souls on whose 
behalf intercession is offered, while the holy and 
awful sacrifice lies before ns.’ Allou'ing for its 
popular and devotional character, such language 
shows the increasing awe with which the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the rite was invested, and the signi- 
ficance of the intercessions offered immediately 
after the consecration (the intercessions are found 
also at this point in the liturgy of Serapion and in 
that of bk. viii. of the Apostolic Constitutions). 

Later on in the 4th cent. Chrysostom carries on 
the teaching of Cyril, and, like him, abounds in the 
use of sacrificial terms. He speaks of ‘ the most 
awful sacrifice,’ of ‘ the Lord sacrificed and lying, 
and the priest {lepia) standing over the sacrifice and 
praying, and all reddened with that blood’ {de 
Sacerd. vi. 4), and of the silence and quiet attend- 
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ing the moment of consecration {de Coem. et de 
Cruce, 3). But in his exposition of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the realism and exuberant rhetoric 
of this language receive their corrective. There is 
no repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross. There 
is one body of Christ, and, therefore, one sacrifice : 
‘We do not offer a different sacrifice . . . but 
always the same ; or rather we celebrate a me- 
morial of a sacrifice’ {Ep. ad Hcb. hom. xvii. 3), 
Christ ‘offered sacrifice once for all, and thence- 
forward sat do^vn ’ {ib. xiii. 3). The whole action 
of the Eucharist lies in the heavenly and spiritual 
region {ib. xiv. 1, 2). And the same thought of the 
mystical nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice appears 
in the language of the Western Father, Ambrose, 
■who contrasts the ‘ shadow ’ {umbra) of the Law 
with the ‘ image ’ {imago) of the Gospel on the one 
hand, and the heavenly ‘reality’ {veritas) on the 
other. The rites of the Church are an ‘ image ’ of 
heavenly realities. The priests on earth follow, 
as they can, the offering of their High Priest. 
Christ Himself is offered, when the body of Christ 
is offered. Indeed, He Himself is plainly shown 
{manifcstatur) to offer in us, seeing that it is His 
word which sanctifies the sacrifice which is offered, 
and He Himself stands by us as our Advocate ■with 
the Father. But in the Eucharist we have only 
the image.’ Tlie ‘ reality ’ is to be found ‘ where 
Christ intercedes for ns as our Advocate mth the 
Father ’ {in Psalm, xxxviii. 25 ; de Officiis, bk. i. 
xlviii. 238). Ambrose, in fact, views the whole 
action of the Eucharist from the standpoint of the 
abiding humanity and intercession of Christ in 
heaven, and the same thought is implicit, though 
not so clearly expressed, in the language of Ch^- 
sostom (see, further, below, § 3 (2)). 

(6) The 4th cent, marks a period of considerable 
liturgical development in connexion with the 
Eucharist. The writings of Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Chrysostom enable us to reproduce with a 
considerable degree of certainty the litur^ cur- 
rent in their time. To this period also belongs a 
series of Church manuals, which contain liturgical 
forms for the celebration of the Eucharist. 

Of these the oldest ore the EtTiiopic Church Order, and the 
Verona Latin Fragments (published by Hauler), both of which 
are based on the same Greek original and may belong to the 
second half of the third century. For Egypt we have the 
liturgical prayers of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis (written before 
SCI), and for Syria the liturgy of bk viii. of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (c. 876). The Testament of our Lord (pubiished by 
Rahmani, Mainz, 1809, from Syriac MSS) may belong to the 
same century (Zahn, Morin), or may be a century later. Lastly, 
in the de Sacramentis (c. 400) we have some Western prayers, 
which exhibit the earliest known form of the Roman Canon of 
the Mass. 

Their evidence for the conceptions of the Eucharist 
may be briefly summarized, {a) The primitive 
character of the rite as a service of praise and 
thanksgiving for the gifts of creation and the 
blessings of redemption is emphasized in the long 
prayer which leads up to the central part of the 
liturgy. In this respect there is, amid many varia- 
tions, a general uniformity in these liturgical forms. 
The foUowing fixed points stand out: (a) the 
Sursum corda (‘Lift up your hearts’), with the 
response ‘ We lift them up unto the Lord ’ (found 
in Cyprian, de Orat. Dom. 31, and in the Canons 
of Hippolytus ; cf. Eth. Gh. Ord., and Apost. 
Const.), followed by the invitation ‘Let us give 
thanlm,’ and the response ‘ It is meet and right ; 
{^) the commemoration of God’s work in cmation, 
leading up to {y) the angelic hymn, the Sarwtus 
(Serapion ; Apost, Const.), This leads on to (5) 
the commemoration of the Incarnation, Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, and the narrative of 
the institution {Apost. Const. ; de Saemment^p 
Then follows (e) the oblation of the elements, and in 
the Eastern rites the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
to consecrate them. Thus the structure of this part 
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of the rite sets forth the successive stages of God’s 
revelation, culminating in the work of the Holy 
Spirit, whose intervention in the mystery is invoked. 

(5) This invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
elements is found in most of our early sources (Eth. 
Ch. Ord. ; A^ost. Const. ; Cyril ; Chrysostom). In 
Serapion it is the Logos who is invoked ; in the 
Testament of our Lord it is the Trinity (cf. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Cat. xix. 7). In the fragments of the 
Roman Canon in the dc Sacramentis we find in 
place of the invocation of the Holy Spirit (1) a 
prayer to God to make the oblation approved, 
ratified, reasonable, acceptable, because it is a 
figure of the body and blood of Christ ; (2) a later 
prayer that the oblation may be received up ‘on 
the altar on high by the hands of Thy angels.’ 
Duchesne suggests (Chr. IFors/np, Eng. tr., London, 
1904, p. 181 f.) that the latter prayer may be a 
symbolical way of expressing the same request for 
God’s intervention in the mystery (others, however, 
see the equivalent of the invocation in the former 
of the two prayers [no. 1, above]). 

On the question of the precise moment of consecration, see I 
\V. 0. Bishop, CQRlxvi. SOSf.; Procter and Frere, Uistorv of 
Booh of Common. Prai/er 3, London, 1910, p. 446 ; Scudamore, 
Botitia Eueharislica^, London, 1872, p. 672 ff.; and DACL, 
art. ‘Anamntse.’ The Western idea, that the consecration is 
effected hy the recital of the words of institution, appears to bo 
adumbrated in Ambrose and the de Sacramentis (Ambrose, de I 
Mpst. uc. 62, 64 ; de Saerain. iv. 14-23). j 

(c) As to the effects of consecration, the earliest 
Eastern forms are explicit in identifying the ele- 
ments with the body and blood of Christ. The 
words Toiem ('make'’ [Cyril]), ylyvcaBai (‘become’ 
[Serapion]), ivofsalueiv (‘show’ \Apost. Const.'], \ 
probably a s5monym of voteiv) are used in the in- 
vocation to express the relation of the elements to 
the body and blood (cf. Roman Canon [Gelasian], 
where we find ut nobis corpus et sanguis fiat). In 
spite of the use of symbolic language by Eastern 
writers to denote the oblation, these liturgical 
forms adhere to the ‘ simple realism ’ of early times 
(cf. Justin, Irenrous). The prayers of the Western 
Canon in the de Sacramentis are less explicit. 
While using symbolic language of the oblation 
(‘ figure of the body of Christ’), the elements are 
spoken of as ‘ the holy bread and the cup of eternal 
life.’ This accords with the Western tradition and 
the language of Jerome and Augustine. But in 
these prayers the sacramental idea is subordinated 
to the sacrificial, and, in place of a reference to the 
body and blood, we find a reference to the gifts of 
Abel and the sacrifices of Abraham and Melchizedek. 

(d) The conception of the sacrifice in these sources 
combines the idea of the oblation of the gifts (cf. 
DidacTie and Iremsus) with that of the memorial 
of the Passion (of. Justin and Cyprian). Thus we 
find mention made of ‘this living sacrifice,’ ‘this 
bloodless oblation,’ and a reference, before the in- 
vocation, to the ‘ bread scattered upon the moun- 
tains ’ (Serapion ; cf. Didache) ; also a prayer for 
those who have offered the offerings and thanks- 
givings, after the invocation (Serapion). Similarly 
the Apostolic Constitutions contains the prayer, 
‘We implore Thee to look graciously upon these 
gifts lying before Thee,’ while the Western prayers 
m the de Sacramentis speak of oblatio rationabilis, 
immaculata hostia, and compare the sacrifice with 
the gifts of Abel and the sacrifices of Abraham and 
Melchizedek. 

Most of these sources contain a prayer of oblation 
in connexion with the Anamnesis, or commemora- 
tion of the Passion and Resurrection. In Serapion 
and the de Sacramentis this oblation is conceived 
of as a ‘ type’ of Christ’s offering, and the elements 
are ofiiered as ‘ types ’ and ‘ figures ’ of His body and 
blood. So in the Western Canon the gifts of Abel 
^d the sacrifices of Abraham and Melchizedek may 
be quoted as ‘ types ’ of the offering of Christ. > 


Serapion accords with the fuller development of 
the sacrificial idea, as found in Cyril of Jerusalem, 
in the prayer after the consecration; ‘We beseech 
Thee, through this sacrifice, be reconciled to all of 
us and be merciful ’ {IMa-Orjn). Lastly, in Serapion 
and the Apostolic Constitutions intercessions for the 
departed and others are offered after the consecra- 
tion (cf. Cyril Jer, Cat. xxiii. 9, quoted above). 
This development is significant, and helps to ex- 
plain how the primitive communion feast passed 
into the ‘ High Mass ’ of later times. 

3. The Eucharist in the later Patristic period 
(5th-8th centuries). — ^The two main developments 
in Eucharistic teaching which have been traced 
abovemay be summarized as follows : (1) the transi- 
tion from a distinction between the elements and 
that which they signify (the ‘dyophysite’ view, 
Harnack, Batiflol) to the conception of a complete 
identification of the elements with the body and 
blood of Christ (the ‘ conversion’ doctrine, Batiffol); 
(2) the transformation of the idea of sacrifice, 
according to which the conception of the offering of 
the gifts and the memorial of the Passion passes 
into an oflering of the body and blood as a pro- 
pitiatory memorial sacrifice. In the period which 
followed, these two tendencies were accentuated, 
though they had to encounter the influence of an 
earlier tradition, and in the West the authority of 
Augustine’s teaching long resisted the former. 

(1) The parallel which Gregory of Nyssa had 
dranm between the Eucharist and the Incarnation, 
and the idea that the latter is continued, as to its 
ettects, in the former, concentrated attention on the 
rite as a living witness and attestation of the practi- 
cal power of the Church’s faith with regard to the 
Person of Christ. Thus Gregory of Nyssa complains 
that Eunomius (the Arian) had ‘ slighted the fellow- 
ship of the sacramental customs and tokens from 
which the Christian profession draws its vigour,’ 
and that he had maintained that ‘ the sacramental 
tokens do not, as we have believed, secure spiritual 
blessings and avert from believers the assaults 
directed against them by the wiles of the evil one’ 
(c. Eunom. bk. xi. [Pff xlv. 880]). Similarly, Cyril 
of Alexandria, in his Third Letter to Nestorius, 
appeals to the Eucharist as teaching that the flesh 
of Christ is ‘life-giving’ (^oioirodv). Thus it wit- 
nesses against Nestorius’ teaching, which maintains 
that the flesh of Christ is not the flesh of God the 
Word. In the Christolomcal controversies of the 
subsequent period we find the same appeal to the 
Eucharist made by tbe orthodox and the Mono- 
physites alike in support of their doctrine. On the 
one hand, the Monophysites contend that in the 
Eucharist there is a conversion of the elements into 
the body and blood of Christ, while their opponents 
adhere to the ‘ dyophysite’ view, and maintain that 
the elements retain their own nature, and that the 
‘change’ effected by consecration is in the region 
of grace (/card x^pm). Such is the argument of 
Theodoret (t 457) {Eranistes, i. 56 [Pff Ixxxiii. 87], 
ii. 165 f. \ib. 207]). The same argument re-appears 
in the Epistle to Ccesarius (by an unknoivn author), 
and at the end of the 6th cent, it is employed by 
Pope Gelasius (t 496) in his de Duabus Naturis. 
But after the 6th cent, this analogy between the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist passes out of view 
(Batiffol, op. cit. p. 332), and in the East the doctrine 
of the conversion of the elements became more and 
more the accepted teaching, until in the 8th cent. 
John of Damascus (t after 759), whose work de 
Fide Orthodoxa sums up the Church tradition of his 
time, sets it forth as the established doctrine of the 
Church. Like Gregory of Nyssa, he illustrates the 
change in the elements by the transformation of 
! food in our bodies, but he goes beyond Gregory in 
I asserting the complete identity of the consecrated 
I elements with the body and blood of Christ, and he 
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further maintains the identity of the Eucharistic 
and the historical body of Christ (though even he 
shows lingering traces of the earlier view when he 
speaks of the bread as ‘ not mere bread, but bread 
united to the Divinity ’). Eor his whole treatment, 
see de Fide Orth. iv. 13. 

In the West the influence of the teaching associ- 
ated with the name of Ambrose (see above, § 2 (3)) 
must be reckoned as one of the main factors in 
introducing the doctrine of conversion. But into 
the opposite scale was cast the weighty authority 
of Augustine’s teaching, which delayed for some 
centuries the complete acceptance in the West of 
the Ambrosian view. Augustine starts from the 
earlier Western teaching, and is in the same line 
of tradition as Tertullian and Cyprian. But his 
importance also consists in the fact that he at- 
tempted an analysis of the idea of sacraments, 
which was epoch-making, and became authoritative 
for Western Christendom in later times. Thus his 
definition of sacraments as ‘ visible signs of divine 
things,’ in which ‘the invisible things themselves 
are honoured’ {de Oat, Bud. xxvi. 60), his state- 
ments that in them ‘ one thing is seen, another is 
understood ’ (Serm. cclxxii.), and that ‘ what is seen 
has a bodily appearance, what is understood has 
spiritual profit ’ (f6. ), as also his distinction between 
the sacramentum (or outward part) and the res (or 
inward part ; cf. Tract, in Joann, xxvi. 15) on the 
one hand, and between the ‘sacrament’ and the 
‘virtue’ (virtus) ot the sacrament (in Joann, ib. 11 ; 
En. in Ps. Ixxvii. 2) on the other, became classical 
for the later period, and form the starting-point of 
mediaeval discussions upon the subject. Of im- 
portance, too, is his statement that ‘ the word is 
added to the element, and a sacrament is constituted, 
being itself, as it were, a visible word’ (in Joann. 
Ixxx. 3). But, in accordance with the empliasis 
which his teaching laid on the spiritual side of things, 
and the importance which he attached to ‘ faith ’ 
and ‘ the word,’ his language at times seems to pass 
almost into a figurative or symbolical view of the 
sacraments, and he has been claimed as teaching 
such by theological controversialists, as well as by 
many modern scholars (e.g. Harnack and Loofs). 
Thus he speaks, like Tertullian, of Christ deliver- 
ing to the disciples ‘ the figure ’ (figuram) or ‘ sign ’ 
(signum) of His body and blood (En. in Ps. iii. 1 ; 
c. Adimant. xii. 3). The bread becomes tlie body 
of Christ, because it has been sanctified by the 
word of God (Serm. ccxx vii. , ccxxxiv. ). Augustine 
uses the words consecratio, benedictio, and sancti- 
Jicare to denote this consecration, and this sancti- 
fication has the efiect of making the elements ‘ a 
sacrament of commemoration ’ of Christ’s sacrifice 
(c. Fatcst. XX. 21). The sign, however, must be 
carefully distinguished from that which it signifies : 

‘ it is not that which is seen that feeds, but that 
which is believed’ (Serm, cxii. 5). ‘Believe, and 
thou hast eaten’ (crede et manducasti [in Joann. 
XXV. 12]). The ‘ eating of the body’ and ‘ drinking 
of the blood ’ in Jn 6*'“ are expounded by him as 
meaning ‘to dwell in Christ and to have Christ 
dwelling in us.’ But elsewhere he shows that the 
Sacrament is not for him an empty sign. The 
Eucharist conveys a gift of life. This gift is a 
spiritual gift, and the eating and drinking are a 
spiritual process (iS'erm. cxxxi. 1). The Eucharistic 
body is not the sensible flesh, for of that we could 
not partake, but of this flesh we receive that which 
was its essence, the Spirit which quickens it (in 
J oann. xxvii. 5). The presence of Christ is, in fact, 
a spiritual presence (Augustine, however, nowhere 
uses this phrase of the Eucharist). Augustine does 
not identify the Eucharistic body with the histori- 
cal body of Christ, but seems to conceive of the 
spiritual essence of Christ’s humanity as receiving 
a new symbolical body (rUm hoc corpus quod videtis 


manducaturi estis . . . sacramentum aliquod vobis 
commendavi), and this spiritual essence also becomes 
the spiritual essence of the Church, which is some- 
times spoken of as the body of Christ, and as the 
res sacramenti (see Serm. coxxvii. in Joann, xxvi. 
15, Ep. clxxxv. [ad Bonifacium) 60; cf. Gore, 
Dissertations, p. 233, note 1). The latter pre- 
sentation is in accord with the earlier language of 
Tertullian and Cyprian (cf. Tert. de Orat. 6 ; 
Cyprian, Ep. Ixiii. 13). Again, Augustine has been 
thought to teach a ‘ receptionist ’ view of the Sacra- 
ment, and some of his language certainly accords 
with such an idea. But his treatment is unsyste- 
matic, and his teaching on the subject of the recep- 
tion by the wicked is not consistent. In some 
passages he seems to identify the eating of the flesh 
of Christ with believing on Him (see above), and 
maintains that those "svlio ‘ abide in Christ ’ alone 
eat of the body and blood (in Joann, xxvi. 18 ; de 
Civ. Dei, xxi. 26), though elsewhere he teaches that 
the ‘ inward part ’ (or res) is given to all (see Serm. 
clxxiv. 7 [’infants partake or His table, that they 
may have life in themselves ’], and for the reception 
by the wicked, see Ep. cxl. 66; de Bapt. contra 
Donat. V. 8. 9 ; Serm, Ixxi. 17 ; in Joann, xxvii. 
11). On the whole, Augustine must be ranked 
with those Eastern and Western writers upon the 
Eucharist who, during the 3rd and 4th centuries, 
taught what has been called the ‘ dyophysite ’ view. 
The characteristic of this teaching is, as we have 
seen (above, § 2 ), the sharp distinction which it 
draws between the sign and the thing signified. 
But, though Augustine emphasizes this point so 
strongly, and at the same time urges the import- 
ance of faith and the spirituality of the gift, there 
is no real justification for regarding him as teach- 
ing a purely symbolical view. His merit consists 
in his attempt to set forth the nature of the sacra- 
mental idea, and in his endeavour to conceive of 
the body of Christ, as given in the Eucharist, in a 
way that accords with the highest spiritual concep- 
tions. In this respect his influence was wholly for 
good, and the authority of his teaching resisted for 
some centuries to come the inroads of a materializ- 
ing tendency with regard to the sacraments. 

For a further diecuesion of Aupustine's teaching, see Harnack, 
Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. v. 155 f. ; Loofs, PHE 3 1. 61-03 ; 
Batiffol, Etudes, 2nd ser., p. 2321. The last-named criticizes 
Loofs’ symbolical interpretation, and also the view of those who 
appeal to Augustine as teaching explicitly a belief in an objec- 
tive presence in the elements (e.g. En. in Ps. xcviii. 9 ; ib 
xxxiii. 1. 10 ; 2. 2). 

These two currents of thought, the Ambtosian 
and the Augustinian, are exhibited in the writers 
of the 6th century. The Africans, Fulgentius and 
Facundus, and the Spaniard, Isidore of Seville, 
re-echo the language of Augustine, while Cmsarius 
of Arles and Pope Gregory the Great repeat 
the teaching of Ambrose (Loofs, loc. cit,). The 
same is true of the language of the prayers 
in the Western liturgies between the 6th and the 
8th century. On the one hand, there are found 
such phrases as ‘ the bread changed into the flesh 
. . . the cup changed into the blood,’ ‘unto the 
transformation of the body and blood of our Lord 
God Jesus Christ,’ ‘to eat the body,’ ‘to drink the 
blood’; on the other hand, there occur ‘ spiritual 
food,* ‘ spiritual cup,’ ‘ the virtue of the heavenly 
food,’ ‘ the image of the sacrament.’ In the early 
Middle Ages the language of these prayers, as 
well as the authority of Augustine and AmbroM, 
was appealed to in the controversies on the 
Eucharist (Batiffol, op. cit. p. 348 f.). 

(2) The transformation or the conception of the 
sacrifice in the Eucharist during the 3rd aM 4th 
centuries, which has been indicated above, affected 
the course of the developments during the follow- 
ing period. In the East there was little develop- 
ment beyond the standpoint of Cyril of Jerusalem 
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<ind Chrysostom. John of Damascus has only a 
passing reference to the subject, in -which he re- 
calls the type of Melchizedek and the prophecy 
of Mai 1*\ and speaks of the ‘ pure and unbloody 
sacrilice’ [deFide Orth. iv._13). 

In the West we find, as in the treatment of the 
nature of the gift, two traditions, represented by 
Augustine on the one hand, and Arnbrose on the 
other. 

Augustine’s conception of the sacrifice exhibits 
two characteristics, both of which may be paral- 
leled from the earlier language current in the 
West, (a) The Eucharist is a ‘commemoration 
of the sacrifice of the Cross’ {sacrificii memoria, 
sacramentvm tncmorim [c. Faust, xx. 18. 21]). 
The sacrifice of the Cross was prefigured by the 
OT sacrifices. It was offered in reality on the 
Cross. It is celebrated by a ‘ sacrament of com- 
memoration’ in the Eucharist [ib. 21). This 
language may be paralleled from Cyprian [calicem 
in commemorationcni Domini etpasstonis ejus [Ep. 
Ixiii. 171)> and from the prayers of the Roman 
Canon in the do Sacramenits (the oblation is figura 
corporis et sanguinis). Again, he speaks of the 
Eucharist as ‘ the sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ’ {de An. et de Orig. i. 11 [13]), of ‘offer- 
ing the body of Christ’ (t6. i. 9 [10]), and of ‘the 
sacrifice of our rausom’ (Confess, is.. 12 [32]). 
This also recalls Cyprian (see above, II. 2 (6)). 
(6) But the most distinctive feature of Augustine’s 
teaching is Iris emphasis on the union of the faith- 
ful in tlie Eucharist with the sacrifice of Christ. 
The faithful themselves, by partaking of Christ’s 
body and blood, are the sacrifice, and become ‘ the 
body of Christ’ (Serm. coxxvii. ; de Civ. Dci,s. 6. 
20, xxii. 10). This conception, ivlrich is a develop- 
ment of Pauline teaching (1 Co lO’*’*-), had been 
anticipated by Tertullian (de Orat. 6), who con- 
nects with the gift of ‘ daily bread ’ the idea of 
continuance in Christ and inseparability from His 
body (i.e. the mystical body), and by Cyprian (Ep. 
Ixju. 13), who finds in the mixture of water with 
wme in the chalice a representation of the incor- 
poration of the people in Christ. 

On the other hand, the teaching of Ambrose 
(see above, II. § 2 (5)) is reproduced by Gregory the 
Great in the 6th century (Dial. iv. 58). (a) Tiie 
Eucharist is related to the sacrifice of the Cross, 
■which it is said to ‘ renew ’ (reparat), though this 
language is qualified by the words ‘ in a mystery,’ 
and by the comment that it ‘ imitates the Passion 
of the Only - begotten Son’ (cf. Ambrose, in 
imagine), (b) Like Ambrose and Chrysostom, 
Gregoiw connects the Eucharist with the heavenly 
life of Christ. He who is ‘immolated for us again 
m the_ mystery of the holy oblation’ is the Son 
who dieth no more, hut liveth in Himself immort- 
ally and incorruptibly. In the mystery of the 
Eucharist things earthly are united with things 
heavenly (t6.). The whole action is, in fact, as m 
Ambrose, mystical and transcendental. Moreover, 
Gregory combines with this presentation two con- 
ceptions which further qualify his language, and 
relate it to that of Augustine, (a) The sacrifice 
of the Eucharist is closely associated with the 
communion of the faithful. (B) The sacrifice is 
consummated only in the self-oblation of the 
■worshippers (ib. 69, ‘ For then will He be truly the 
victim [hostia] for us to God, when we have made 
ourselves a victim ’ [hostiam]). 

Ambrose, Chrysostom, and Gregory the Great in their teach- 
ing upon the sacrifice in the £ucharist exhibit certain common 
• .Hr®*’ "’hich re-appear in later Greek teaching, and in some 
o' the early mediroval writers in the West. Behind their 
there lies the Pauline conception of the mystical body 
ii K*]?" Church ‘ offers ’ through Christ, the Bead of 
me body, and In union with Him (hence the emphasis of 
“/oRory and Chrysostom on the communion and seli-oblation 
V worshippers ; of. Augustine). At the same time these 
calheta appear to recognize that the Scriptural application 


(e.p. in Hebrews) of the language of saorifioe and priesthood 
to the heavenly life of Christ is but the language of illustration, 
used to express the abiding truth of the assumption of humanity 
in the Person of Christ to the throne of God : 'His Incarnation 
is itself the offering of our purification’ (Greg. Mag. Moral. 
1. 24. 82 ; of. Euthymius, quoted below, III. § 6). The Eucharist 
sets forth that truth ' in an image ' or ' in a mystery ’ (Ambrose, 
Greg.). The whole action of the rite is ‘ spiritual ‘ and ‘ heavenly ’ 
(Chrysos.). The same idea is suggested by the earlier language 
of Irenaus on the ‘ heavenly altar/ and in the de Sacramentis 
and Eastern liturgies. See Gore, Body of Christ, p. 185 f. 

(3) The conception of the propitiatory value of 
the sacrifice in the Eucharist, which has been 
traced in the earlier Patristic period (Origen, Cyril 
of Jerus.), received a considerable development 
later on. The metaphorical language used by 
some of the Fathers suggested a renewal of the 
sacrifice of Christ in the Eucharist (e.g, Ambrose, 
de Off. i. 48 [gwari recipiens passionem^; Greg. 
Mag. Dial. iv. 58 (mortem unigeniti reparat, 
iterum immolatur], bom. in Ev. ii. 37. 7 i^terum 
patitur']), and, though qualified by other expres- 
sions, it came to be taken in a literal sense. The 
liturgical custom of ottering intercessions for the 
living and the dead immediately after the consecra- 
tion Jed to the same result. Lastly, the practice 
of ottering the Eucharist specially for the departed, 
which appears first in Tertullian and Cyprian, led 
gradually to the idea that each ottering constituted 
a distinct sacrifice for sin. The transition was made 
slowly and almost imperceptibly. In popular re- 
ligion the propitiatory conception doubtless received 
a considerable impetus from the influx of pagan 
ideas into the Church. The language of Gregory 
the Great shows in this respect the advance made 
upon the earlier period. He dwells much upon the 
benefits resulting from the offering of the sacrifice 
of the Mass for souls in purgatory ; in his Dialogues 
(iv. 65) he tells how a priest is visited b^ the ap- 
parition of a departed soul, who otters to him bread, 
and says, ‘ Otter this bread to Almighty God on my 
behalf, that thou mayst intercede for my sins.’ 

The transition from the Eucharistic to the pro- 
pitiatory view of the Eucharist is reflected in the 
Western Sacramentaries, when compared with the 
earlier prayers (e.g. the de Sacramentis). Thus in 
the Leonine Sacranientary (6th cent. ), side by side 
with the older language, whicli speaks of ‘the 
sacrifice of praise,’ we find ‘ sacrifice of propitiation 
and praise ’ (sacrificium placationis et lauais). 

We may compare also the following prayers from the same 
source ; (a) ' 0 Lord, we beseech Thee, mercifully sanctify these 
gifts, and, receiving the offering of a spiritual sacrifice, make 
us to be an eternal gift unto Thee‘; (b) *0 I»ord, mercifully 
look upon these gifts, which we bring for the commemoration 
of Thy saints, and offer for our offences * (ed. Feltoe, Cambridge, 
18ff6, pp. 24, 19). 

Tlie Western Sacramentaries, in fact, exhibit, 
in the multitude of their variable prayers, the 
gradations between the earlier Eucharistic and 
the later propitiatory view. 

liiTERATUBE. — In addition to the literature quoted under I., 
reference m.iy be made to the general Histories of Doctrine by 
Barnack and Schwane, and to Loots, Leitfaden z. Stud, der 
J)ogmengeseh.\ Haile, 1803 ; also to the artt. in PRES, 
•Eucharistie' (Drews) and ‘Abendmahl II.’ (Loofs). The 
following special treatises or discussions deal with the Patristic 
period or particular portions of it : G. E. Steitz, ' Abhandl. 
uberdie Abendmahlslehre dergriech. Kirche/ in JDTh ix.-xiii. 
(1864-68) ; F. S. Renz, Opfermarakter der Eucharistie, Pnder- 
born, 1892 : C. Gore, Body of Christ, London, 1901 ; W. B. 
Frankland, The Early Eucharist, Cambridge, 1902; H. B. 
Swete, ■ The Eucharistic Belief of the Second and Third Cen- 
turies," in JThSt iii. i61f. (1902); A. Scheiwiler, ‘Die Ele- 
mente der Eucharistie in den ersten drei Jahrh.,’ in Forsch. zur 
chr. Lit, «. Dogmengesch. iii. 4 (Mainz, 1903) ; A. Andersen, Das 
AbmdmahtindenziceierstenJahrh.,Oies3ett,W0i ; V. Ermoni, 
D'Eucharistie dans I’jSglise primitive, Paris, 1903 ; P. Batiffbl, 
Etudes d'histoire et de thiologie positive, 2nd ser., Paris, 1905; 
K. G. Goetz, Die heutige Abendmahlsfrage in ihrer gesch. EnU 
vrieklung, Leipzig, 1907 ; A. Stnickmann, Die Gegenwart Christi 
in der hi. Eucharistie, Vienna, 1905 ; D. Stone, A History of 
the Doctrine of the Boly Eucharist, 2 vols., London, 1909. 

III. Tbe Eucharist in the Middle Ages 
(A.D. 800-1500). — I. Introductory. — With the 
Middle Ages we enter upon a penod of reflexion 
and controversy upon the Eucharist, -which before 
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the time of Paschasius had never received really 
^stematic treatment at the hands of theologians. 
From the 9th cent, onwards, however, it continued 
to occupy a prominent place in theological dis- 
cussion, which gradually formulated a tlieory of 
sacraments, their character, mode of operation, 
effects, and place in religion. The period from 
the 9th to the 15th cent, marks the groAvth of a 
system of belief and practice, against which the 
Keformation of the 16th cent, was a reaction and 
protest. The history, however, is limited mainly 
to the West, where there was much greater move- 
ment of thought and much less unanimity upon 
the subject than in the East. The Greek Church, 
as a whole, held by the teaching of John of 
Damascus, in spite of occasional movements in the 
direction of a closer accord with later Western 
teaching (as at the Council of Lyons in 1274, when 
Greeks and Latins met to discuss re-union, and a 
statement was drawn up in which /xerovertovv occurs 
as an equivalent for transuistantiare). In the 
Western Church, on the other hand, the history 
of the doctrine exhibits the stages by which the 
conversion theory, taught by Ambrose, and estab- 
lished under Greek influence, gradually asserted 
itself, and was carried to its final development in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. The two chief 
authorities appealed to by early Western mediaeval 
writers upon the Eucharist were Ambrose and 
Augustine. The teaching of the former was 
appealed to by those who tended to the view of a 
miraculous conversion of the elements into the 
body and blood of Christ. The teaching of 
Augustine formed the starting-point of those who 
distinguished sharply tlie sign from the thing signi- 
fied, and who inclined to the view of a spiritual 
presence of power and efficacy — a view which 
passes in its more extreme forms into a receptionist 
or commemorative view of the rite. Generally, 
however, an attempt was made by both parties to 
harmonize the teaching of these two Fathers and 
to interpret them in accordance with their own 
standpoint. There are three reasons why the 
conversion doctrine finally prevailed during the 
Middle Ages. (1) It gave to simple minds an easy 
and literal interpretation of the words ‘ This is my 
body,’ ‘ This is my blood.’ (2) It fell in with the 
realism of popular thought, which viewed eveiy- 
thing in the concrete, whereas the more vague 
but spiritual language of Augustine resisted all 
attempts to materialize it, and it was only by a tour 
do force, that medimval writers made Augustine 
^eak the language of transubstantiation. (3) 
The language of conversion lent itself to the 
growing love of the miraculous. 

2 . The Eucharistic controversies of the early 
Middle Ages. — The mediseval history of the 
Eucharist begins with the controversy excited by 
the appearance of the treatise of Paschasius Rad- 
bertus. On the Body and Blood of the Lord, in 844. 
The author was a monk, and afterwards abbot, of 
Corbey. His book, which was the most complete 
treatise on the Eucharist that had yet appeared, 
dealt with the whole subject of the Sacrament, 
and was inspired by a profoundly reli^ous spirit. 
Paschasius exhibits clear traces of Greek influence 
(Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus), and no 
less clearly is he indebted to Augustine, especially 
in his emphasis on the spiritual character of the 
gift which is received (e.^. ch. 10), and his repudia- 
tion of the Capemaite view (cf. Jn 6“^), which was 
apparently held in uninstructed circles. He is no 
metaphysician, but starts from the omnipotence of 
God, the need of faith, and the words of Christ, 
‘Tliis is my body.’ His treatment follows that of 
Ambrose in the main. He adduces the miracles 
of the OT and NT in support of the belief that 
the substance of the bread and wine is changed 


into the flesh and blood of Christ. Yet the change 
is an inward one, and is not apparent to sight or 
taste. If the elements retain their outward ap- 
pearance, the object is to call forth faith and to 
remind believers that the gift is spiritual. He 
adduces, however, instances in which a miraculous 
change of the outward appearance has occurred 
to convince doubters or reward faith. Yet no 
portents can enhance the value of that which the 
faithful receive in the Sacrament. He maintains 
the identity of the Eucharistic and historical body of 
Christ, ana explains its presence in countless places 
at once by a creative act of God on each occasion. 

Paschasius’ treatise fell in with popular tendencies 
and became in the subsequent period the authori- 
tative exposition of the nte. But the influence of 
Augustine was still too strong to allow such 
teaching to pass unchallenged. Outside the circle 
of Paschasius’ admirers the language of Augustine 
was still repeated (Amalarius, Florus, Rabanus 
Maurus), while John Scotus Erigena appears to 
have taught a purely symbolical view of the Sacra- 
ment. But the great opponent whom Paschasius’ 
book called forth was Ratramnus (also a monk of 
Corbey), who, in response to a request of Charles 
the Bald, wrote his treatise, On the Body and Blood 
of the Lord. The two questions submitted to him 
W’ere : (1) Is the Eucharist the body of Christ in a 
mystery or in reality ? (2) What is the relation of 
the Eucharistic to the historical body ? 

(1) He begins by defining the words Jiyam and 
mritas. The former denotes the setting forth of 
something under a veil, as when Christ speaks of 
Himself as the Bread or the Vine. The word 
veritas denotes the shelving of a thing unveiled in 
its natural character, as ■wmen we say that Christ 
was born of a virgin. The bread and ivine show 
one thing outwardly to the senses, and proclaim 
aloud another inwardly to the minds of the faith- 
ful. There is no material miracle in the Eucliarist. 
Outwardly the elements are the same as before. 
Inwardly, to the minds of the faithful, they are in 
a figure (figurate) Christ’s body and blood. The 
change is a spiritual one. There are not tyo 
different substances, body and spirit, but one thing 
under two aspects — in one aspect bread and wine, 
in another the body and blood of Christ. _ In their 
bodily nature they are bread and wine ; in power 
and spiritual efficacy they are the mysteries of the 
body and blood of Christ. Ratramnus throughout 
represents the older conservative tradition of the 
West (Tertullian, Jerome, the de Sacramentis). 
He quotes from Augustine the phrase fgura 
corporis Ohristi, to prove that the sacraments are 
one thing, the thing of which they are the sacra- 
ment is another. As visible creatures the elements 
feed the body ; according to their invisible sub- 
stance {i.e. the power of the Divine word) they 
feed and sanctify the soul. 

(2) In dealing with the second question, Ratramnus 
appeals to a distinction drawn by Ambro^ (de 
Myst. 53) between the sacrament of the flesh and 
the verity of the same, and to a further statement 
of Ambrose (de Myst. 58) that the body of Christ is 
the body of a Divme Spirit. It is called the body 
of Christ because in it the Spirit of Christ (t.e. the 
power of the Divine word) feeds and cleanses the 
soul. Finally, he quotes two prayers from the 
Mass to show that the elements are_ the pledge 
and the ‘image’ of the verity of Christ s body and 
blood, but not the verity itself, which will be 
manifested in open vision only hereafter. 

Ratramnus’ treatment of the subject exhibits in 
an acute form the ambiguity attaching genera y 
to the older Western tradition as represented most 
conspicuously in Augustine, and it is difficult to 
decide whether Ratramnus believed that the gilt 
bestowed in the Eucharist was merely a mystenous 
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operation of the Divine power through the ele- 
ments, effecting union with Christ, or a presence in 
the elements of the body and blood of Christ. His 
teaching, however, had a certain currency in the 
subsequent period. Much of it reappears in the 
Homuies of the English Aelfric (10th cent,). Rat- 
raranns’ book, which came to be attributed to John 
SeotuB Erigena (see below), also attracted consider- 
able attention at the time of the Berengarian con- 
troversy (it was highly esteemed, and quoted by 
Ridley at the time of the Reformation). 

Other writers besides Ratramnus protested 
against _partioular views expressed in the Avork of 
Paschnsius (e.gr. Rabanus Maurus rejects the view 
of the identity of the historical and Eucharistic 
body of Christ), but circumstances favoured the 
spread of Paschasius’ doctrine, Avhich received 
cruder expression as time Avent on. The trans- 
formation of the elements Avas regarded as so com- 
plete that they could no longer be spoken of as 
‘signs.’ During the 10th cent, the idea of a 
pliysical miracle AA’as carried so far in some quarters 
that, if Ave may trust the statement of Berengar, 
expressions AA’ere current Avhich countenanced the 
revolting idea of a portiuncula camis received by 
the faithful in the Sacrament. 

3. The Berengarian controversy (cf. art. 
Bebengau). — T he Avide-spread acceptance of the 
teaching of Paschasius and the crudities of popular 
language about the Eucharist aroused a fresh 
protest against the doctrine of conversion during 
the 11th century. Berengar, who was head of the 
school of Tours, had refused to accept the teaching 
of Paschasius, and re-opened controversy on the 
subject by addressing a letter to Lanfrano de- 
fending the teaching of John Scotus upon the 
Sacrament of the altar, which Lanfranc had spoken 
of as heretical. 

Berengar a as condemned unheard at Rome and VeroellJ in 
1050. But, thouph public opinion Avas against him, he had some 
powerfui friends, and succeeded in 1054 in persuading; Hilde- 
brand (ttien Papal legate at Tours) of his orthodoxy. He 
apocarw before a Sj-nod at Rome in 1059, Avhere he was com- 
pelled to submit, and to subscribe a confession of faith put 
forward by Cardinal Humbert, in which a crude and material- 
istio conception of the Sacrament was taught (‘panem et 
vinnm . . . post consccrationem non solum sacramentum, sed 
etlam verum corpus et sanguinera domini nostri Jesu Christi 
e.sse, et sensualiter non solum saoramento, sed in veritate 
imnibus sacerdotum traefari, frangi, et fldclium dentibus 
atUri’; see Lanfranc, deEuch. 2). (For a more lenient view of 
this confession, see the language of Innocent ni. and Alexander 
of Hales, quoted by Stone, Hist, of the Hoct. of the Holy 
AucAarirf, j. 310, 310.) Berengar retired to France, but shortly 
afterwards renewed the controversy. The accession of Hilde- 
brand to the Papacy did not save him, however, from condem- 
nation (though the Pope showed him much indulgence, and 
cnaearoured to secure for him the opportunit}’ of malring a 
confession of faith couched in general terms), and in 1079 he 
was required to subscribe a formula couched in milder terms 
man tho earlier one, but still achnowiedging the conversion 
aoctrme ('panem et vinum . . . substantialiter convert! . . . 
et post consecratlonem esse verum Christi corpus, quod natum 
cst dc A iipno . . . non tantum per eignum et virtutem eaora- 
mcnti. Bed in proprietate naturae ct ventato substantiae '), Ho 
again submitted, and spent the rest of his years in retirement. 

In Berengar’s letter to Lanfranc he e.xpresses his 
agreement Avith the opinions of John Scotus. It 
has been argued, hoAvcA'er, AAuth some show of 
r^on, that the Avork referred to is Ratramnus’ 
Irook, Avhich was commonly ascribed to John Scotus 
^ore, Dissertations, p, 24011.), and Berengar’s posi- 
nqn is certainly in the main that of Ratramnus. 

more mature aucav of the subject is set forth in 
JUS Avork, de Sacra Cocna (Avritten in 1073), which 
wa reply to Lanfranc (ed. Visoher, Berlin, 1834). 
«o goes back to the tradition of the West before 
the bine of Paschasius, and appeals to the language 
® ."“SRstine, the do Sacramctiits (Avhich A\’as as- 
OTbed to Ambrose), and the prayers of the Roman 
Alass m support of his protest against the doctrine 
01 conversion. In bis exegesis of the Fathers be is 
lar superior to his opponent. But the novel ele- 
ment in Bereagar’s treatise is his use of the dia- 


lectical method. In this his opponents Avere no 
match for him. While they rest their appeal on 
faith in the omnipotence of God and on the 
authority of the Fathers, Berengar puts forvA'ard 
the appeal to reason. He attacks the idea that 
the elements cease to exist, on the ground that 
‘accidents’ cannot exist AA-ithout a subject — the 
first appearance of the later Scholastic terminology. 
By attributing the accidents of the elements to the 
body and blood, Lanfranc is really teaching tliat 
the body and blood are Ausible (ed. Vischer, pp. 
127, 171). He further illustrates the use of the 
negative in Scripture and tlie Fathers, in order to 
prove that it is often employed not to deny the 
continued existence of that to AA'hich it refers, hut 
to emphasize something Avhich it has become, or 
some aspect of it to Ariiich attention is directed. 
Thus, Ariien it is said that after consecration the 
elements are not bread and Avine, but the body and 
blood of Christ, it is nob necessarily implied that 
the bread and Avine cease to exist (ib. p. 177 f.). 
He attacks Paschasius’ idea that the body and 
blood of Christ are produced by a ncAV act of 
creation {per gcncrationem stihjccti), he denies that 
the Avieked receive the body and blood, and, lastly, 
he protests against the idea of a portiuncula camis 
as that Avliich is received in the Sacrament. In so 
doing he states, apparently for the first time among 
mediaeval Avriters (though he appeals to Augustine 
for the phrase), that iotnni corpus or totus Christus 
is received. In his positive teaching Berengar ap- 
pears to haA'e followed Augustine and Ratramnus. 
As a result of consecration there is a real, though 
spiritual, presence of the body and blood, AvliicU 
are received Avith the heart, not Avith the mouth, 
of the faithful. He denies that he maintained a 
merely figurative vicAv. Every sacrament implies 
a res sacramenii, seeing that it is, in Augustine’s 
phrase, * a visible sim or form of an invisible grace.’ 
Lastly, he has a valuable statement of the nature 
of the Divine working in its use of natural means. 
‘Everything Avhich is consecrated is of necessity 
enhanced, but by no means destroyed.’ 

To Berengar’s opponents such teaching seemed 
to deny any real presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment. A purely ‘spiritual’ presence, such as 
Berengar taught, seemed scarcely distinguishable 
from a presence only in the intelligence or memory 
(so Hugh of Langres ; cf. Gore, op. cit. p. 256). 
Hence Berengar’s language seemed to lead to a 
merely figurative vieAv of the Sacrament. Others 
charged him Avith teaching a theory of impanation, 
i.e., that, as Christ took human nature into personal 
union Avith Himself and became incarnate, so in 
the Sacrament He takes bread and Avine into the 
same kind of union, and may he said to he impanate 
and inAonate (see beloAv, § 4). Both these views 
are attributed to the followers of Berengar by 
writers of the 11th and 12th centuries (Witmnnd, 
Alger of Lifege, Gregory of Bergamo). 

The controversy produced a series of replies to 
Berengar (Lanfranc, Hugh of Langres, Witmnnd of 
Aversa, Dnrandns of Troam), Avliich exhibit traces 
of the current conceptions (physical manducation, 
reception by the AA-icked, incormptibUity of the 
consecrated species). But Berengar’s protest had 
not been in vain. From this period the crader 
Auews tend to disappear. The rising Scholasticism 
of the 12fch cent, took up the task of formulating 
the doctrine of conversion. The term ‘trnnsnh- 
stantiation’ had not yet appeared, though Wit- 
mund’s phrase substantialiter transmutare is a 
close approximation to it. In the task of formu- 
lating the Church’s belief, however, the Schoolmen 
learned itom. the controversy with Berengar to lay 
aside many of the crude and untenable concep- 
tions which had been current before. 

4. The Schoolmen and the doctrine of transub- 
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stantiation. — ^During the 12tli cent, the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Eucharist Avas affected 
by two factors in the general history of the period. 
Tlie first of these was the religious revival which 
had resulted from the reform of the Papacy and 
the preaching of the Crusades. It was the age of 
the Catholic mystics, St. Bernard and the Victorines 
(Hugh and Eichard). And tiffs revival brought 
with it a revival of the influence of St. Augustine’s 
teaching. The effect of this appears in the greater 
spirituality of conception shown by writers upon 
the Eucliarist during the period, and in the recoil 
from the materialism of the preceding century (cf. 
e.g. Hildebert of Tours, da Sacramento Altaris: 
the presence of Christ is real, yet spiritual ; Christ 
is in heaven, yet He is in the Sacrament; His 
presence is a presence of power and eflicacy, yet it 
IS in the elements). The language of St. Bernard 
(de Coena Domini) echoes the Augustinian distinc- 
tion between the invisible grace and the visible 
sign, while Hugh of St. Victor speaks of the 
Eucharist as ‘an image of the invisible and spiritual 
participation of Jesus which is accomplished in- 
wardly in the heart by faith and love ’ (de Sacr. 
Christ. Fid, ii. 8. 7). 

A second influence was the intellectual revival, 
of Avhich Berengar and Roscellin had been pioneers. 
The age of the Schoolmen had begun, and the 
questions raised by the Eucharistic controversy 
were transferred to the region of metaphysics. 
Attempts were made to state the nature of the 
Eucharistic mystery in metaphysical terms. At 
the same time the AA’hole idea of sacraments Avas 
revised, and in this task the influence of Augustine 
played an important part. 

(1) The great problem of the period, Avhich divided 
Nominalists and Realists, Avas the nature of ‘ uni- 
versale’ or ‘general ideas.’ This question had 
come to the front through Roscellin’s Nominalist 
teaching on the Trinity. In refuting him Anselm 
and Abelard, starting (rora the standpoint of Real- j 
ism, and Avith the help of Aristotle, discussed the 
relation of ‘ universals^ to corporeal existence. In j 
this Avay the terms substantia and accidentia came | 
to be used by them. They are first definitely 
applied to the Eucharist in the 12th cent., though 
Berengar had anticipated their use Avhen he em- 
ployed the distinction betAveen subjectum and acci- 
dentia. By substantia Avas denoted ‘ the impalpable 
universal which Avas held to inhere in every parti- 
cular included under it,’ Avhile accidentia denoted 
the ‘sensible properties Avhich came into existence 
Avhen the pure Form clothed itself in Matter’ 
(Rashdall, Universities of Europe in Mid. Ages, 
London, 1895, i. 46 f.). From the 12th cent, on- 
Avards the application of this metaphysical language 
to the Eucharistic mystery dominated Western 
teaching. (2) A second result of Scholasticism Avas 
the revision of the whole conception of sacraments. 
This Ava Jmainly the Avork of Hugh of St, Victor 
(t 1141) “^id Peter Lombard (+ 1164 ; his Sentences 
became 'She manual of the Schools in the Middle 
Ages) /*They start from Augustine’s definition of 
a sacr^ent as ‘ a visible form or sign of an invis- 
ible ^ace,’ and distingiush betAveen the sacra- 
meni^rnu and the res sacramenti (Peter Lombard 
^rtl4r distinguished in the Eucharist the res con- 
tent ^^'Ct signifcata, i.e. the body and blood, and the 
res cignificata etnon contenta, i.e. the unity of the 
Chu/oh). They maintain that the sacraments 
‘contain’ grace (Hugh of St. Victor) and are 
‘ causes ’ of grace (Peter Lombard). Their purpose 
is not "bnly to signify, but to sancti^. These state- 
ments 'became the accepted definitions, and Avere 
complef^d in the 13th cent, by Thomas Aquinas, 
who taught that the sacraments effect that Avhich 
they sigiAify, though they are instrumental causes, 
the principal cause being God. 


Both the developments Avhich Ave have indicated 
as due to Scholasticism marked in some Avays a 
considerable gain. TJie metaphysical distinction 
of substantia and accidentia, as apprehended by 
the Schoolmen, made it possible to hold a more 
refined vieAv of the mode of the Sacramental Pre- 
sence. For the substantia of the Schoolmen Avas in 
the final resort real only to thought, and could be 
apprehended only by the faith of the believer 
(popular thought undoubtedly held a far difierent 
conception and clung to the cruder notions of the 
earlier period). Again, the distinction between 
the outAvard sign and the inAvard grace, Avhen 
clearly defined and held, tended to minimize the 
dangers of materialism. From this time onAvards 
the language of the Schoolmen shoAvs a growing 
emphasis upon the spiritual character of the hidden 
substantia: of the Sacrament, and an increasing 
tendency to give more reality to the accidents. 
Thus, in their discussions upon the Eucharist, Hugh 
of St. Victor and Peter Lombard reject the material- 
istic views Avhich in the previous century had been 
associated Avith the fraction and reception of the 
consecrated species (see Hugh of St. Victor, de 
Sacr. Christ. Fid. ii. 8. 13 ; Peter Lombard, Sent. 
lib. iv. dist. 13). In dealing with such questions the 
mysticism of Hugh comes to his rescue. Thus he 
says [op. cit. ii. 8. 13) ; 

‘ Christ exhibits His bodily presence for a season in order to 
stirustoseek HisspiritunI presence. Justas in the Incarnation 
He withdrew His bodily presence at the Ascension, though His 
spiritual presence remained, so is it in the Sacrament. The 
Sacrament is completed. The virtue remains. Christ passes 
from the mouth to the heart. That food belongs to the soul, 
not to the body. If, then, after this you seek the bodily pre- 
sence of Christ, seek it in heaven.’ 

Both Hugh of St. Victor and Peter Lombard start 
from the language of conversion, and teach that the 
elements pass into the body and blood (they teach 
a change per transitionem, not by creation or addi- 
tion or annihOation : the ‘ miraculous creation ’ 
theory of Paschasius is given up). Peter Lombard 
discusses the question (Se7it. lib. iv. dist, 11) whether 
the change is one of form or substance or some 
other kind, and inclines, AA’ith some hesitation, to 
the idea of a change of substance. The only 
substance in the Sacrament is that of the body 
and blood. The accidents of the bread and Avine 
continue to exist Avithout a subject. They do not 
inhere in the substance of the body, Avhich is 
unaffected them. Hence there is no fraction of 
the body. He teaches (Avith other Avriters of the 
period) that the whole Christ (totus Christus) is 
received. At the same time he distinguishes^ be- 
tAveen the sacramental and the spiritual eating, 
quoting Augustine’s Avords, Crede at mandu^ti, 
and emphasizing the need of faith. The wicked 
receive sacramentally, but not spiritually. 

Neither Hugh of St. Victor nor Peter Lombard 
employs the term transubstantiatio, Avhich is used, 
hoAvever, by Hildebert of Tours early in the 12th 
cent., while the verb transubstantiare is found in 
Stephen of Autun in the first half of the same 
century. But they clearly hold the teaching ex- 
pressea by it, which is that, as a result of consecra- 
tion, the substantice of the bread and Avine pass 
into the substantice of the body and blood of Christ, 
the sensible properties (or ‘ accidents ’) of the bread 
and wine being all that remains of the original 
elements. 

The doctrine thus expressed became the formally 
recognized teaching of the West. It fell in Avith 
the accepted philosophy of the day, and it gave 
shape and consistency to the conceptions of popular 
thought. It secured the belief in a miraculous con- 
version Avhich AVas demanded by popular religion, 
and it minimized the crude _ materialism of the 
earlier period. On the Avhole it seems to have met 
with little opposition after the middle of the century. 
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Bapert of Deutz (t I1S5) represents the standpoint of earlier 
Fatristio teaching (Theodoret, Gelasius) in drawing a parallel 
beween the two natures in Christ and the earthly and Divine 
elements in flie Sacronient. Like Berengar, he denies that the 
working of the Divine Spirit destroys the substances which are 
assumed for its own uses. The human nature assumed by Christ 
was not changed or destroyed by the union. So, too, the 
bread and wine become the body and blood of Christ, not bj' 
being changed into the sensuous realities of flesh and blood, 
but By assuming invisibly the realities of the immortal sub- 
stance, Divine and human, which is in Christ (d* TrinitaU et 
eperibus ejus : in Ex. ii. 10). Card. Bellarmine charges Rupert 
with teaching the theory of impanation (see above, } 3 ), which 
was also attributed to Berengar. But in both cases the use of 
the familiar Patristic analogy lends no support to the view 
that they carried the parallel as far as their opponents sug- 
gested. In both cases, however, the motive which inspired the 
use of such language was opposition to the popular concep- 
tion of the conversion of the elements. But such langua^ 
as that of Rupert is an isolated phenomenon among the School- 
men of the 12 th cent. ; it is the language of survival. 

The next event of importance in the history is 
the Fourth Council of the Lateran convened hy 
Pope Innocent irr. in 1215. At this Council the 
Pope put forward a Confession of Faith directed 
against the errors of the Alhigenses. It deals with 
the doctrine of God, the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Incarnation, and the sacraments. The 
statement upon the Euciiarist runs as follows ; 
‘There is one universal Church of the faithful, 
outside which no one at all is in a state of salvation. 
In this Church, Jesus Christ Himself is both Priest 
and Sacrifice : and His body and blood are really 
contained in the Sacrament of the altar under the 
species of bread and wine, the bread being tran- 
substantiated into the Body, and the wine into the 
Blood by the power of God, so that, to effect the 
mystery of unity, ive ourselves receive from His 
what He Himself received from ours.’ 

The resen'e exhibited in the language of this decree has given 
rise to the question whether the Council intended to impose 
upon the Church the Scholastic definition of transubstantiation. 
lor, though the term transubstantiare is employed, the aocom. 
panylng term accidentia is not found in the decree, and there 
IS no explicit statement to the effect that the ^ibstantiee of the 
elements cease to exist, and that the accidentia alone remain. 
Hence It has been maintained that transubstantiare is used in a 
more general sense to denote a mysterious change (of. Palmer, 
Treatise on the Church of Christ 5, ii. iflfl f . ; Pusey, Real Pre- 
sence, p. 14 ff. ; Batiffol, Etudes, ii. 383). The language of Pope 
Innocent in. in his treatise, On the Mystery of the Mass (iv. 7-9), 
bos been adduced to show that he speaks without condemnation 
of the view that the elements of bread and wine continue in 
their natural substances after consecration. But such a con- 
clusion may he doubted, and the treatise appealed to contains 
a most careful and explicit statement of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. Mote to the point U Pusey’s appeal (op. cit, p. 
22 1.) to the language used in the I 6 th cent, by Peter d’Ailly, 
who, after setting forth the various views upon the subject, 
decides in favour of that which maintains that the substances 
of the elements cense to exist, ‘ although,’ he says, ' it does not 
follow evidently from Scripture that it is so, nor, so for as I con 
jja, Irom the determination of the Church.' Card. Franzelin 
(d< S. S. Eiich. Sacramento et Sacrijicio, p. 202 f.) adduces 
spinst this isolated expression of opinion other language which 
shows that the Jledimval Church from Thomas Aquinas onwards 
regarded ns heretical any other view than transubstantiation. 
So, too, the Council of Trent explains it, maintaining the 
c™ge of the whole substance of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, and denying the continuance of the 
substance of the bread and wine after consecration, though at 
the same time it speaks of the sacramental Presence as a • mode 
01 existence which can scarcely he expressed in words.' See, 
further, Stone, History of Doctrine of Holy Eucharist, i. 318. 

Whatever amhignity there is in the language of 
this decree, the scholastic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation became the accepted teaching of the 
Western Church. It found its fullest expression 
Summa Theologiae of Thomas Aquinas (ni. 
Ixxiii.-Ixxxii. 6). In two reflects he advanced 
upon previous teaching, (a) He defined more ex- 
actly the nature of the Presence. (6) He dealt 
more full^ with the question of the accidents. 

(a) Aqumas affirmed that the whole Clirist {ioivs 
i'h^tus) is present, being entire in each species 
and every fragment of each species, the body oeing 
present by concomitance in the species of the 
)'Tne, and the blood being present by concomitance 
w the species of the bread. (This had already 
®een affirmed by some opponents of the Beren- 


garians. In its origin the phrase totns ChrisCus 
maintained the important tnith that the gift of 
the whole Christ is received in the Sacrament, and 
CTarded against the idea of aporiiuncula camis. 
In this sense it had been used by Berengar.) 
Aquinas denies that the presence of Christ is a 
local presence {localiter, in loco). He is present 
only per modum substantice (so also, still earlier, 
Odo of Cambrai). Hence Christ is not moved in 
the Sacrament per se, but only per accidens, in 
relation to the movement of that in which He is. 
He denies any fraction of the body, and maintains, 
like Peter Lombard, that the wicked receive 
sacramentally, but not spiritually. Lastly, the 
body remains till the species are corrupted. On all 
these points he gathers up preceding discussions, 
and attempts to evade the materialistic conclusions 
of earlier times by refining and spiritualizing the 
conception of the Presence. 

(6) In treating of the accidents, Aquinas, like the 
later Schoolmen generally, allows them greater 
reality than Jiad been conceded in the earlier 
perioa. The problem was how to reconcile the fact 
that the elements preserve many of the ordinary 
effects of a substance with a literal acceptance of 
the belief that they become Christ’s body and 
blood. Aquinas maintains that the accidents 
exist without a subject, yet they retain the power 
of affecting objects and can breed life, nourish, be 
broken and corrupted. Yet, according to the 
Schoolmen, the accidents have no independent 
being, but simply characterize the substance in 
which they inhere. The solution which Aquinas 
offers is that they inhere in Quantity (guandlaa 
dimensiva), as in a subject. This was the great 
problem of discussion among Jater Schoolmen, and 
under the stress of it the metaphysical theory 
of transubstantiation tended to break doum. In 
the following period the Schoolmen are inclined to 
allow still greater reality to the accidents. Duns 
Scotus denies that they require a subject in which 
to inhere, while Wyclif ridiculed the prevailing 
uncertainty on the question (de Evcharistia, 0. 6). 

The controversies upon the Eucharist tended to 
intensify the devotion of the faithful to the Sacra- 
ment, which came to be regarded as the mystery 
of religion par excellence. Around the miracle 
of transubstantiation there gathered a wealth of 
legend intended to illustrate the mystery and do 
honour to the Sacrament, Corresponding to this 
sense of the miraculous character of the Sacra- 
ment, we find a growing decrease of communion. 
Attention came to be concentrated upon the act of 
consecration. Peter Lombard had affirmed that 
the form of the Sacrament is to be found in the 
words of institution, while Aquinas maintained 
that the Eucharist is completed in the consecration, 
whereas all other sacraments are completed in the 
application of the matter to the sanctification of 
the individual (Summa, III. Ixxx. 12, where, how- 
ever, he maintains the necessity of the communion 
of the priest in both kinds). Worship and adora- 
tion formed the central feature of the rite. This 
in turn led to some important additions to the 
ceremonial of the Mass, the chief of them being 
the introduction of the ceremony of the elevation 
of the consecrated Sacrament. 

This ceremony must be distinguished Irom the earlier cere- 
mony found in the Eastern liturgies and connected with the 
invitation to communion address^ to the faithful, ‘the holy 
things for them that are holy.’ There is no rubric in the Eastern 
rites prescribing the adoration of the consecrated Sacrament, 
though later on in the 17th cent., under Roman influence, the 
Council of Jerusalem (1672) assigned to the Sacramental 
Presence the same worship (Aarpria) as is paid to the Trinity, 
In the West, some time during the 12th cent., the practice of 
elevating the Host and chalice immediately alter consecration, 
and before the close o! the canon, came into use. It was 
intended, doubtless, partly as a protest against the views of 
the Berengarians, and partly in order to stimulate worship of 
the mystery of Christ's presence. In earlier daj-s the altar had 
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been veiled with curtains, but the object of this new ceremony 
was to make a spectacle of the central portion of the rite. 
Henceforth, the ‘^azingupon ’ the Sacrament plays a prominent 
part in popular instructions upon the Mass \e.g. the Lay 
Folks’ Hass Book). The canons of various English Councils 
in the 13th cent, allude to the custom of elevation for the 
purpose of adoration, and in the same century Durandus, bishop 
of Mende, and author of the Rationale Divinorum Officiontm, 
shows acquaintance with the ceremony in a form resembling 
the present Roman rubric. For the rubric in the use of Sarum, 
see Frere, Use of Sarum, Cambridge, 189S-1902, i. 81, where, 
however, there is no explicit mention of worshipping the 
consecrated Sacrament. On the history of the subject, see 
Drury, Elevation in the Eucharist, Cambridge, 1907. 

This devotion connected with the Eucharistic 
mystery culminated in the institution of the festival 
of Corpus Christi in 1264 by Pope Urban rv. (con- 
firmed and established in 1311). The occasion 
called forth the noble hymns of Thomas Aquinas, 
in which the Eucharistic devotion of the Mediaeval 
Church found its loftiest expression. 

5. The doctrine of transubstantiation in the 
later Middle Ages. — The doctrine of transub- 
stantiation remained throughout the later Middle 
Ages the standard of faith for Western Christen- 
dom, and the attempts to challenge it met with 
little success, and in some cases were visited with 
severe censures. At the beginning of the 14th cent. 
John of Paris and Durandus of Pourejain declared 
that it was possible to believe in the Real Presence 
without accepting transubstantiation. William of 
Occam, the Nominalist Schoolman of the same 
century, suggested that on the grounds of reason 
alone, apart from the decision of the Church, the 
permanence of the substances of bread and wine 
Avas not improbable. But the greatest of all 
mediaeval opponents of the doctrine Avas Wyclif. 
Inspired by the practical abuses of the day, he 
exposed the inconsistencies of the Scholastic teach- 
ing, repudiating the idea of accidents existing 
Avithout a subject, and charging the popular devo- 
tion Avith idolatry. He is also reported to have 
taught that the unAvorthiness of the priest in- 
validates the Sacrament. Such a theory Avas 
Aindoubtedly held by some of his folloAvers ; but 
Wyclif himself, Avhile holding that the disposition 
of the priest affected to some extent the value of 
the Mass celebrated by him, regarded the sanctity 
Avhich the Sacrament has from Christ’s presence 
as the same in all Eucharists {de Euclmristia, c. 4 
[Wyclif Society, London, 1892]), Some of Wyclifs 
language looks like an assertion of a merely sym- 
bolical presence. He rejects transubstantiation, 
identification, impanation, and maintains that the 
Avords of institution are used in a tropical sense 
{op. cit. c. 9, p. 291). He attacks the popular idea 
of a sensible, Ausible presence of Christ {op. cit. c. 
1, p, 20 f.), and maintains that the body of Christ 
is ‘ virtually in the Host as in a sign ’ {op. cit. c. 8, 
p. 271). The Sacrament is the form of bread and 
Avine, and not Christ or part of Him {ib. c. 1, p. 29). 
But this language Avas directed against the materi- 
alistic conceptions of his time. Wyclifs positive 
teaching seems to indicate a belief in a real, though 
sacramental, Adrtual, spiritual presence. The Host 
is not itself the body of Christ, but the very body 
of Christ is sacramentally hidden in it {op. at. c. 1, 
p. 15; cf. Ftzsc. Ziz., London, 1858, pp. 115, 117). 
The bread is an ‘ effectual figure ’ of the body of 
Christ, and the Sacrament has a i^ecial efiicacy 
beyond that of other signs of the OT and NT {dc 
Eucharistia, c, 4, p. 84 ff.). But the influence of 
Wyclifs positive teaching on this subject was less 
than that of other parts of ms teaching. In Bohemia 
his teaching on transubstantiation did not gain 
many foUoAvers, and John Hus, while protesting 
against practical abuses connected with the Sacra- 
ment {e.g. the denial of the cup to the laity), 
spears to have accepted the doctrine of the 
Cnurch in its main features. _ _ ; 

The great movement in the direction of spiritual 


religion, originated by the German mystics during 
the 14th and 15th centuries, did not at first affect 
the Eucharistic doctrine of the Church. Though 
some of the mystics, like Eckhardt, Avere accused 
of speculative errors in the direction of pantheism, 
they adopt for the most part the semi-mystical 
position, AA'hich is not indifferent to sacraments, 
but seelm to interpret them in a Avay Avhich brings 
out their spiritual value, as emphasizing the union 
of the soul Avith Christ and its devotion to Him 
(so Ruysbroek and the author of the Imitatio 
Christi). In John Wessel (f 1489), hoAvever, there 
is a tendency to break loose from current teaching. 
Luther regarded Wessel as a precursor of his OAim 
teaching in several respects. While emphasizing, 
Avith earlier mystics, the spiritual character of the 
participation of the body of Christ, Wessel held 
that this spiritual presence Avas not restricted to 
particular moments, but extended over the Avhole 
life of the believer, and that there is no essential 
difference betAveen spiritual and sacramental parti- 
cipation. The latter had value only in so far as it 
rested upon the former. As a sacrament, the 
Lord’s Supper could be celebrated only by a priest. 
As a spiritual act of participation in Christ by 
faith, it is possible for all AA’ithout a priest {de Sacr. 
Euch., passim). 

Still earlier than the Mystics, the wide-spread 
sects of the 12th and 13th centuries promoted a 
spirit of revolt from the established doctrines. 
Some, like the Waldenses, appealed to Scripture 
alone. Others, like the Albigenses, Avere affected 
by Manichsean vieAvs, From the Franciscans in 
the 13th cent, there proceeded a famous book. The 
Etcrnnl Gospel (the Avork of a disciple of the 
Abbot Joachim of Floris), Avhich preached the near 
advent of a purely mystical religion, in Avhich the 
Church system, Avith its priesthood and sacraments, 
should find no place. 

6. The Eucnaristic sacrifice in the earlier 
Middle Ages. — In the Eastern Church there Avas 
little development in the doctrine of the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice beyond the conceptions of the earlier 
Patristic period, as exhibited in Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Chrysostom, and in the West by Ambrose and 
Gregory the Great. The commemorative char- 
acter of the rite, as a memorial of Christ’s sacrifice, 
and its relation to the sacrifice of the Cross on the 
one hand, and to the heavenly life of Christ on 
the other, Avere clearly affirmed. Later on in the 
Middle Ages the GreeK theologians, Theophylactus 
(11th cent.), Euthymius Zigabenus and Nicholas of 
Methone (12th cent.), and Cabasilas (14th cent.) 
still emphasize these points. The Eucharist is 
really a sacrifice. That Avhich is offered is the 
body of Christ, and the moment of the sacrifice is 
Avhen the bread and wine are changed into the body 
and blood of Christ (Cabasilas). In this sacrifice 
Christ offers Himself through His ministers, and 
unites the Church Avith Him in His intercession 
with the Father. The very presence of Christs 
humanity before God in heaven constitutes an 
intercession. ‘His very manhood entreats the 
Father on our behalf’ (Euthymius on He 7*’). 
The Avhole Eucharistic action on earth is, jn fact, 
conceived of as a mystical representation in tinie 
of the ‘ eternal redemption ’ won for man by ChnsL 
It proclaims aloud the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of the Lord, and it avails by intercession 
for the living and the dead, and by coinmunion 
benefits the faithful (Cabasilas). Limtly, like the 
mystical commentators of the West, CabMuas sees 
in the Eucharistic rite itself a drama of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. See, further, 
D. Stone, op. cit. i. 156 ff. , , ,, 

The teaching of the West m the 9th aim follow- 
ing centuries exhibits some of the mam character- 
istics of Patristic teaching. 
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( 1 ) The Eucharist is regarded as a commemora- 
tion and representation of the Passion. But this 
representation is found in the ceremonies of the 
Mass rather than in its -ivider purposes. The 

S rs of the Mass are a tableau of the life and 
of Christ (Amalarius). The mixtm-e of the 
chalice represents the water and the blood which 
flowed from the side of Christ (Paschasius). Others 
find this representation in those acts of the priest 
which are based upon what Christ did at the 
Supper, e.g. the fraction of the Host CVVilliam of 
Thierry, 12th cent.), or the double consecration 
of bread and wine (Peter Lombard, Alexander 
Hales). On the influence of these ideas on later 
conceptions of the sacrifice of the Mass, see below, 
§7- 

(2) Emphasis is laid upon the eflTeots of the sacri- 
fice. The sacrifice is, in fact, explained by, and 
identified with, the effects which it produces upon 
the worshippers (cf. Augustine). Thus Paschasius 
{op, tit. c. 9) teaches that the consecration of the 

f ifts renews the Passion, because Christ reiterates 
ally that which He did upon the Cross, offering 
himself to the Father to deliver us from our sins. 
The daily offering is due to our need of daily 
cleansing. By communion we partake of the fruits 
of Christ’s death. Lastly, he repeats Augustine’s 
saying that by participation we become Christ’s 
body and blood {op. cit, c. 7). The same identi- 
fication of the sacrifice with its effects appears in 
Alger of Libge (12th cent. ; see de Sacram. Gorp, 
tt Sang. Bom. ii. 2 f.). 

(3) Paschasius and Alger of Lihge connect the 
Eucharistic offering with the heavenly interces- 
sion of Christ. According to Paschasius, the true 
priest in every Eucharist is Christ Himself, now 
made a priest for ever. It is He who offers the 
■fts presented on the earthly altar, and it is from 
is offering of Himself that we receive them back 
as His body and blood. Thus he explains the 
prayer in the Roman Canon, Jube hctc perferri. 
The lifting up of the gifts is their consecration. 
The whole act of offering is sacramental, mystical, 
supra-local. The altar on high, at which the gifts 
are ottered, is the body of Christ, through which 
and in which He offers to the Father the prayers 
of the faithful and the faith of believers (op. cit. 
8 . 12 ; cf. Alger of Lihge, op. cit. i. 14). This view 
combines the earlier Western view of the Euchar- 
istic offering, contained in the Roman Canon, -with 
the Greek vieiv exhibited in Chrysostom, and found 
^0 in Ambrose and Gregory tlie Great among the 
iVestem Fathers. The Eucharist is no repetition 
of the sacrifice of the Cross. It is offered, as 
Pasclmins says, in commemoration of the Passion 
(op. cit. c. 9 this expression qualifies the words 
pMionem iljius reparamus ’ in the same chapter), 
nut that wjhieh connects it with the sacrifice of 
* if ^'^oss is the heavenly priesthood of Christ, 
through deatn and is ever present 
with the Father, and presents to Him our prayers 
Mil intercessions. (Note the identification of the 
altar on high’ with the body of Christ. This 
shows the practical identity of Paschasius’ teach- 
wg with that of Ambrose and Gregory the Great, 
oee above, II. 3 (2).) 

7; The Eucharistic sacrifice in the Scholastic 
The early Schoolmen paid little attention 
to the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice, their 
thoughts being occupied with discussions as to the 
mode of the presence of Christ in the Sacrament, 
they content themselves mainly with denying that 
repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross, 
ti the simple statement (following Augus- 

tine) that there is a representation, or commemora- 
on, or likeness of the sacrifice of the Cross in the 
nU Bupert of Deutz declares that the 

hole Christ is present upon the altar, ‘ not that 
vou V.— 3b ^ 


He may again suffer, but that to faith, to which 
all past things are present. His Passion may be 
represented by way of a memory ’ {de Trin. ct op. ; 
in Gen. vi.). Similar language is used by Peter 
Lombard {Sent. iv. 12 . 7). 

The Schoolmen of the 13th cent, attempt a more 
analytical treatment, and endeavour to define the 
rationale of sacrifice. William of Auvergne, Bishop 
of Paris (t 1249), discusses the chief dements of 
sacrifice, (a) Sacrifice is an act of homage to God 
with a view to the sanctification of the individual. 
(5) It is, in the form of the sacrificial meal, a 
means of communion with God, and a source of 
spiritual refreshment, {c} It is an act by which 
the worshmper is associated with the family of 
God (de Legibiis, c. 24). In what follows he 
maintains that the first and chief sacrifice is that 
of ourselves, without the offering of which nothing 
that we present to God is pleasing or acceptable to 
Him. The essence of the sacrifice of Chrmt lay in 
His sinless life of virtue {ib. c. 28). By his one 
oblation on the Cross, Christ has reconciled and 
sanctified the world. The sacrifice of the Mass is 
the application by the will of Christ of the benefits 
which accrue from the sacrifice of the Cross. Asa 
sacrifice the Eucharist propitiates God and averts 
His wrath. As a sacrament it sanctifies and sup- 
plies spiritual refreshment to those who receive it. 
Without the manifestation of Christ in the Mass 
faith and devotion would die, and the faithful 
would be deprived of spiritual food. In it Christ 
is present as priest and victim, as advocate and 
healer (see the treatise de Sacramento Euehar- 
kticB, cc. 2, 3, 5). Similarly Albert the Great 
(tl280), the master of Thomas Aquinas, while 
combining in an original way the conceptions of 
earlier writers, and emphasizing the sanctifying 
effects of the sacrifice of the Cross which are im- 
parted in the Eucharist, regards the Mass as an act 
of homage to God, and as representing the union 
of the Church with the self-oblation of Christ {de 
Sacram. Euch. dist. v. 4; Sent. iv. 13. 23). At 
the same time he prepared the way for future de- 
velopments by discussing the question in what 
sense the Mass is distinct from the offering of the 
Cross {Sent. iv. 13. 23). See Vacant, Hist, de la 
conception du sacrifice de la messe dans Viglise 
latine, Paris, 1894, p. 39 f. 

Nothing shows more clearly the undeveloped 
character of the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice in the middle of the 13th cent, than the slight 
treatment which it receives in the Summa Theo- 
logiae of Thomas Aquinas. Like earlier School- 
men, he emphasizes the effects of the sacrifice, and 
maintains that it is a ‘representative image’ of 
the Passion (ill. Ixxxiii. 1 ). Elsewhere he dis- 
cusses the nature of sacrifice. It has its roots 
in the Laws of Nature. ‘A sacrifice is something 
done for the honour properly due to God, to ap- 
pease Him’ (m. xlviii. 3). But he goes beyond 
previous Schoolmen in his further definition that 
sacrifice involves the production of a change in the 
object offered, ‘as that animals were killed and 
burnt, that bread is broken and eaten and blessed’ 
(II*. li“. Ixxxv. 3 ad 3). The result of this defini- 
tion was that the sacrifice was treated indepen- 
dently of the effects which it produced. This opened 
up a new era. In the later period the main question 
was, ‘ What is the physical act accomplished in the 
Victim which constitutes the essence of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass? ’ Peter Lombard and Alexander 
Hales had found a representation of the Passion 
in the double consecration of bread and wine, and 
the latter had suggested that it represented the 
separation of the body and blood in the cnicitixion 
(univ. Theol. Summa, iv. 10. 3). Incidentally 
Aquinas takes up this idea (ni. Ixxiv. 1), and later 
on it was developed (e.g., by Vasquez in the 17th 
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cent.) in discussions upon the sacrificial character 
of the Mass. 

In other respects the teaching of Aquinas associ- 
ated the sacrifice of the Mass more closely with 
the consecration, and threw into greater promi- 
nence the importance of the priest in the rite, (a) 
In justifying communion in one kind, he argues 
that it is sufficient for the priest to receive in both 
kinds, because he receives in the person of all, and 
because ‘ the perfection of the sacrifice consists not 
in the use of the faithful, but in the consecration 
of the matter’ (ill. Ixxx. 12). This dictum, by 
isolating the act of the priest, encouraged the 
separation of the ideas of sacrifice and communion, 
which had already taken place in practice, and in- 
creased the tendency to view the Mass as an optis 
operatum completed in the act of consecration, 

(o) In connexion with the question, ‘ What is the 
relation of the priest’s action in the Mass to that 
of Christ ? ’ Aquinas maintained that the priest is 
the representative of Christ and acts in His person. 
The sacrifice of the Eucharist has the same value as 
that of the Cross, being offered directly by Christ 
Himself (III. Ixxxviii. 1 ad 3). (c) In one passage 
{Sent. IV. xii. 2 [2 ad 4]), Aquinas asserts that the 
sacrifice of the Mass has an efficacy, by way of 
impetration, for all who have a right disposition. 
Thus it blots out mortal sins, in so far as it obtains 
for those on whose behalf it is offered, by way of 
impetration, the grace of contrition. Later on 
this teaching was used, without the qualification 
‘a right disposition,’ to support the mechanical 
^plication or the sacrifice of the Mass, apart from 
Communion, as a satisfaction for all for whom the 
intention of the priest applied it. 

8. The Eucharistic sacrifice in the later Middle 
Ages. — The teaching indicated above fell in ivith 
certain tendencies or popular religion, the begin- 
nings of which may be traced in the Patristic 
period. 

(1) The practice of offering the Eucharist Avith 
special iutention, Avhich grew rapidly after the 
4th cent., and of associating Avith each Mass the 
idea of a distinct offering for sin (cf. above, II. 3 
(3)) led to an exaggerated belief in the ex opere 
operate idea of the Mass. An almost magical con- 
ception of the operation of sacraments came to be 
current, Avhich took no account of the spiritual 
condition of the recipients. Thus the benefits of 
the Mass Avere regarded as operating mechanic- 
ally for the good of those on whose behalf it was 
offered. 

(2) A second feature of the popular religion A\’as 
the multiplication of Masses. Tliis Avas a AA'ide de- 
parture from primitive usage {e.g. the ‘ one altar,’ 
‘ one Eucharist’ of Ignatius, and the practice of ‘con- 
celebration ’). As late as the 6th cent, the Synod 
of Auxerre (578) forbade the saying of tAvo Masses 
at the same altar on the same day (Vacant, p. 26). 
Convenience led to the relaxation of this rule, and 
the habit of offering Masses Avith special intention, 
and of going from one hlass to another, grew from 
the 9th cent, onwards. From the 11th cent, on- 
Avards various decrees Avero issued forbidding priests 
to say at first more than three Masses a day ; 
later on, more than one (Vacant, p. 27). This 
popular practice encouraged a mechanical idea of 
the rite, and gaA'e ground for the belief that each 
lifass was a distinct act of propitiation made for 
sin or to procure some specific benefit. 

(3) The system Avhicn did more than anything 
else to externalize the idea of the Mass was the 
chantry system, EndoAA-raents AA’ere given to pro- 
cure the saying of Masses for the souls of the 
founder ana his family. Some of these dated 
from the 12th cent, in England, but the system 
became wide-spread in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
On its better side it represented a touching devo- 


tion which followed departed friends beyond the 
grave, and shoAved its interest in them by inter- 
cession and commemoration (for a defence of it, 
see Sir Thomas More’s Supplication of Souls). In 
practice it led to a traffic in Masses, Avhich de- 
graded the conception of the Mass and excited the 
cupidity of the clergy (cf, Chaucer, Canterhurv 
Tales, Prologue, 507-510). 

There are tAvo developments in the later Middle 
Ages Avhich affected the doctrine of the sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

(a) In connexion Avith the question of the rela- 
tion of the priest’s action in the Mass to that of 
Christ, the disciples of Aquinas folloAved their 
master in maintaining the direct action of Christ 
Himself in the Mass through the instrumentality 
of the priest. Duns Scotus (14th cent. ), however, 
departs from this position in tAvo respects, (a) He 
shoAvs a greater anxiety to defend the unique 
character of the sacrifice of the Cross, and main- 
tains that the sacrifice of the Mass has not the 
same value as the Passion of Christ, and that in it 
Christ does not offer immediately by an act of His 
OAvn Avill, though He is ofi’ered as being contained 
in the sacrifice (he quotes in support Ho 9“'®), 
Still the Mass has a special AA’orth, as being a special 
commemoration of the oblation of Christ upon the 
Cross, and as beseeching God by it (Quasst. Quod- 
libet. 20. vol. xii. p, 529). (/9) He emphasizes the 
fact that the Euchaiist is the act of the Church, 
rather than of the individual priest, and that it is 
accepted not by reason of the Avill of Christ acting 
immediately, but by the Avill of the Church {ib.). 
This teaching Avas developed by the later Scotists 
{e.g. Hiquffius and Biel). 


In this later teaching; upon the Eucharist the thougrht of the 
connexion between the worship of the Church and the heavenly 
intercession of Christ its Head, which had formed the hack- 
grround of the early Christian conceptions of lifeandwoiship(ef. 
e.g. Clement of Eome, ad Cor. S6, * the High priest of our offer- 
ings ’ ; see also Origen, de Oral. 10), and which characterizes the 
teaching of the later Greek Fathers, and in the West appears in 
Ambrose, Gregory the Great, and the early medisjval writers, 
became obscured or even lost. Logically the later Scholastic 
teaching involved consequences which affected the value not 
only of the sacriflee of the Mass, but of the priesthood ns well. 
Hence Vacant (pp. eit. p. 49) says of it that it * prepared the way 
for Protestantism ’ (cf. Kidd, op. eit. p. 103 f.). 


(5) A second development of later medimval teach- 
ing aa'us the idea that, Avhile the sacrifice of the Cross 
availed for original sin, that of the Mass Avas an 
ollering for daily sins both deadly and venial. This 
opinion was mentioned and condemned in the Con- 
fession of Augsburg in 1530 (cf, the English Pr. 
Bk. art. xxxL). The Homan theologians at firet 
denied that such an opinion had been held. In 
reply the Beformers appealed to Aquinas. But the 
sermons appealed to, though ascribed to Thomas 
Aquinas, and also included in another form among 
the Avorks of Albert the Great, undoubtedly belong 
to a later period. The same opinion Avas attributed 
to the Dominican Catherinus, who Avas present at 
the Council of Trent, and it apparently gained a 
certain currency, largely because of its association 
with the two famous Schoolmen mentioned abow. 
It Avas denounced by Latimer ; and, Avhen brought 
to light in the 16th cent,, it Avas repudiated by the 
Roman theologians (for the history, see Vacant, op. 
eit. p. 41, note ; Kidd, p. 73 f,). 

o. The place of the Eucharist in medimval re- 
ligion. — Tne historical development which lias been 
traced above represents the groAvth of a doctrinal 
and practical sj’stem in Avhich the influence 0 

popular religion played a large part, ^ 

(1) In theirattempttoformplatcascicntifie state- 

ment of the mode of Christs presence in th 

Eucharist the Schoolmen were hampered by the 

existence of an established belief which had t^cn 

shape in the later Patristic 

period, and which exhibited all the features of a 
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crude and unreflective piety. They undoubtedly 
made a sincere attempt to free the doctrine from 
the materialistic expression which had been given 
to it before their time, but their influence in this 
respect, whatever their omi conceptions may have 
been, only very partially succeeded in affecting the 
general belief. The crude materialism of popular 
belief continually re-asserted itself (see, e.g., the 
statement of Archbishop Arundel in 1413, quoted 
by Stone, op. cit. i. 376 f.). Again, the absorption 
of the Schoolmen in the question of the mode of 
the Eucharistic presence only served the purpose 
of keeping the discussion on a lower plane, in which 
it was continually encumbered by the intrusion of 
purely physical questions, which withdrew atten- 
tion nom the purpose and significance of the Sacra- 
ment as a whole. We must except, however, from 
this criticism the treatment of the subject by such 
writers as AVilliam of Auvergne (see above, § 7). 

(2) One effect of this excessive attention given to 
the question of the relation of .the elements to the 
spiritual gift bestowed in the Sacrament was to 
concentrate the thought of worshippers upon the 
moment of consecration, when by the miracle of 
transnbstantiation the body and blood of Christ 
were present upon the altar. The elevation of the 
Sacrament for the purposes of worship (see above, 
§ 4) gave point and precision to this aspect of the 
rite. Thus the Lay Folks' Mass Book, which pro- 
vides no devotions for communion, directs the wor- 
shipper after the consecration to do reverence to 
Jesus Christ's o\m presence and to kneel, holding 
up both hands, and so to behold the elevation and 
meditate on Christ’s Passion. The manifestation 
of Christ in the Mass was regarded as supplying 
the greatest incentive to faith and devotion (see the 
language of William of Auvergne quoted above, 
§ 7)1 and there is little doubt that in its higher forms 
this belief fostered a noble and beautiful piety (see, 
e.g., the prayers in the Lay Folks' Mass Book and 
the Ancren Jliivle). But on its lower side this 
‘gazing on’ the Sacrament tended to divert atten- 
tion from the purpose of the Sacrament as a whole, 
and ministered to the craving for the miraculous 
and to a magical conception of religion. 

(3) Corresponding to this emphasis on the moment 
of consecration we find a decline in frequency of com- 
munion. Amalarius in the 9 th cent, still counselled 
daily communion, but later on a monthly (Lang- 
land. Biers Plowman, Pass. xix. B. 387 f.) or even 
yearly communion (Chaucer, Parson's Tale) was re- 
garded as sufficient. The Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215), by prescribing a minimum of one communion 
a year, had contributed unintentionally to this 
growing infrequency, though local Councils from 
tune to time sought to secure a higher standard. 
Among lay-people frequent communion was ex- 
ceptional (e.g., Fisher mentions as a mark of excep- 
tional piety that the Lady ^Margaret ivas ‘ houselled’ 
well-nigh twelve times a year). Moreover, the cus- 
tom had sprung up of giving communion outside 
toe time _of Mass (see Laugland, Piers Ploioman, 
Pass. xxii. 4 : ' and dyhte me derly . . . and dude 
me to churche. To huyre liolliche ye masse and be 
houslpd after’). This dislocation of the rite, by 

the idea of communion from it, marks a 
wide departure from earlier usage. 

(4) Another niedimval departure was the with- 

drawal of the cup from the laity. This practice 
^San in the 12tli cent., and was justifiea in the 
IS ' A todd above, § 4), though he declares 

Che other use permissible. Finally, though com- 
munion in both kinds continued even at Borne on 
Chaster Day late in the 14th cent._, the Council of 
v^onstance in 1416 made communion in one kind 
compulsory. 

(6) The Schoolmen, as we have seen, devoted com- 
narativelv little attention to the sacrificial aspect 


of the Eucharist, though some writers of the 13th 
cent, have valuable discussions on the rationale of 
sacrifice in general (e.g., William of Auvergne and 
Albert the Great). Here again they were hampered 
by the existence of a popular system of practice 
which had been growing up since the time of Pope 
Gregory the Great. This popular system had en- 
couraged, by the frequency of Masses, an external 
and mechanical conception which led to the belief 
that each Alass had a distinct propitiatory value 
^art from the moral condition of the worshipper. 
The result was that an exaggerated importance 
came to be attached to the mere heaving of Mass. 

(6) Lastly, the loss of the corporate aspect of the 
Eucharist as an expression of the unity of the faith- 
ful, -which finds a place in the teaching of St. Paul 
and St. Augustine, was another consequence of the 
severance of the idea of communion from that of 
worship. The Schoolmen, indeed, in their treatises 
frequently refer to this aspect of the matter, and 
quote Augustine’s language upon the subject, but 
in popular religion and practice it seems to have 
found little place. 

On the other hand, the medimval doctrine and 
practice with regard to the Eucharist rendered im- 
portant services to religion by the impressive wit- 
ness which they bore to particular aspects of the 
rite, (a) Worship and adoration found a striking 
and noble expression in the medimval Mass, and in 
the prayers contained in some of the popular books 
of instruction. To the men of the Middle Ages the 
Mass -was the mystery par excellence of the Church. 
Around it there gatnered all the splendour which 
art and music could provide. The appeal that was 
made to eye and ear in the public worship of the 
Church was calculated to enthral the imagination 
and subdue the will. And there is little doubt that 
to multitudes the Mass provided a real incentive to 
devotion and to spiritual worship, (b) The medi- 
eval Mass kept the memory of the Passion of 
Christ vividly before the minds of the worshippers. 
The popular books of devotion and the mystical 
commentators on the Mass alike emphasize the con- 
ception of the Mass as a sacred drama exhibiting 
and rehearsing again and again the story of the 
Lord’s Passion ‘ until He come.’ (c) The mystical 
aspect of the Eucharist as a means by which the 
union of the soul with Christ is effected finds clear 
expression in the best forms of mediceval religion, 
alike in the teaching of St. Bernard, Hu^i of 
St. Victor, William of Auvergne, in the hymns of 
Thomas Aquinas, and the devotions of the Imitatio 
Christi. 
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EUCHARIST (Reformation and post-Reforma- 
tion period). — I. GENERAL. — The first Reformation 
utterance concerning the nature of the Eucharist 
is found in Luther’s sermon of 1518, *De digna 
praeparatione cordis pro suscipiendo Sacramento 
Eucharistiae.’ In order to its worthy reception, 
the believer must free his mind of all hatred and 
dissension. No other sins are so incompatible 
with both the name and the res of this sacrament, 
for its name is communion, and its res the unity 
of hearts. The elements of the Eucharist are a 
picture of this, for the one bread is made up of 
many grains and the wine of many grapes, 

‘ Nomen est communio ; Res unitas cordium. . . . Quod et 
figuratur in speoiebua sacramenti, in quibua multa grana, 
ainissa sin^lorum differentia, in unum panem. Item m-ae 
multae, amissa sua quoque differentia, in unum rinum redactae 
sunt.’ 

It has often been remarked that, instead of 
union, this sacrament brought disunion into the 
ranks of the Reformers; in place of the ‘unitas 
cordium ’ there is a bitter sacramental controversy. 
But, while this is true, it ought not to blind us to 
the underlying unity of the Protestant doctrine. 
The Reformed Church in all its branches was and 
is united in rejecting certain points of medimval 
theory and practice. Chief among these are : (1) 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; (2) the idea 
of any priestly miracle ; (3) the Adoration of the 
Host ; (4) the ‘ sacriticium propitiatorium ’ of the 
Mass ; (5) the denial of the cup to the laity. If 
not so united on the positive siae, it has been, and 
is, practically unanimous in making the follo^ving 
assertions : (1) that the Eucharist — whatever name 
for it may be in common use — is a sacrament 
instituted by Christ. 

Here the Quakers dissent. They reject the idea of sacraments 
altogether. The Spirit of God is the only signature and pledge 
of our Gospel inheritance. ‘The communion of the body and 
blood of Christ is inward and spiritual. . . . Of which things the 
breaking of bread by Christ and His disciples was a figure, 
which even they who had received the substance used in the 
church for a time, for the sake of the veak ... jet, seeing 
they are but shadows of better things, they cease in such os 
have obtained the inheritance' (Barclay, Apology, Prop. 13). 

(2) That it is the central act of Christian worsbip. 

(3) That it is a means of grace. 

At this point a not inconsiderable number part company 
with the general Protestant doctrine. Historicaliy, they are 
represented by the Socinians. To them the Lord's Supper is 
not directly a means of grace. In their Confessional doctrine, 
they were even loath to speak of sacraments. They called the 
Eucharist a ceremony (prcoccplum Chrisii cceremoniale) which 
it was becoming to retain as a venerable and beautiful custom. 
It was instituted that believers might call to mind with thank- 
fulness the Lord’s death, and for no other purpose (Cat. Rac. 
qu. 337). With them in this matter Winer (Confessions of 
Christendom, Edinburgh, 1873, p. 204) has classed the Arminians 
who ‘regard the Lord’s Supper as a mere ceremony of thanks- 
giving and profes.sion.’ But the Brotherhood of the Remon- 
strants (the representatives of Arminius), while rejecting the 
full Calvinlstio doctrine, have held to a position similar to that 
of Zwingli at one period of his career, and using largely his 
langaiage, e.g. ‘ signa repraesentantia rem,’ give to the Supper a 
real though comparatively insignificant place among the means 
of grace, 

(4) That there is a real presence of Clirist in the 
Sacrament. 

The phrase ‘ real presence ’ would fail to commend Itself to 
many, as being connected with certain dogmas, but the real 
presence in some sense would not be denied. 

Amid all the differences, therefore, of teachinp 
and practice which obtain in the Reformea 
Churclies, there is a profound and wide-spread 
agreement which must not be overlooked, 

II. THE MAIN CONSTRUCTIONS OF EUCEAR- 
ISTJC DOCTRINE IN THE CBURCBES OF TBE 
Reformation. — ^The Reformation, ivith all its 
substantial unity, produced three distinct types of 
doctrine in regard to the Lord’s Supper. These 
are associated -with the names of Zwmgli, Calvin, 
and Luther. The main point of divergence lies in 
the way in which the^resence of Christ in the 
Supper is conceived. Schultz (Znr Lchre vom 
hethgen Abendmahl, Gotha, 1886) has called 
them ‘historisch,’ ‘mystisth,’ and ‘ -wunderhaft * 


respectively. And, subject to certain modifica 
tions, this characterization may stand. 

I. The doctrine of Luther. — ^As the differences 
in doctrine arose largely from different points of 
departure, something must be said about the 
mediaeval doctrine. In the pre-Reformation Church 
the Eucharist was regarded not merely as a sacra- 
ment, but at the same time as a true sacrifice : 

* In quantum in boo Sacramento repraesentatur passio Christl, 
qua Christus obtulit se hostiam Deo . . . habet rationem 
sacrificii ; in quantum vero in hoc Sacramento traditur in> isibilis 
gratia sub visibili specie, habet rationem sacramenti ’ (Thomas 
Aquinas, Sum. Theol., pt. iii. qumst. 79, art. 7). 

There had come to be, in fact, two distinct rites 
— the Mass and the Eucharist. The first time, 
however, that the distinction was dratvn Con- 
fessionally was at the Council of Trent, where the 
doctrines of the ‘ sanctissimum sacramentum 
Eucharistite ’ and the ‘sacrificium Missm’ are dealt 
with in two separate sections, the former being 
defined in 1551, the latter not until 1562. 

Now, Luther’s great concern was to conserve for 
the believer all the invisible grace of the Eucharist ; 
Zwingli, on the other hand, attacked the doctrine 
of the Mass, and, in particular, any thought of the 
repetition, renewal, or continuance of the sacrifice 
of the Cross. Luther approached the subject from 
the point of view of the troubled conscience desir- 
ing grace and the assurance of grace, and was 
content merely to remove the ‘superfluous miracles ’ 
from the Eucharist ; Zwingli from the point of view 
of the educated layman, sick of priestly claims, 
and intolerant of any such thought as the manu- 
facture of Deity. 

The teaching of Luther, however, is not all of 
a piece. It has been asserted that there is an 
obvious Romeward retrogression from the evan- 
gelical simplicity of his early doctrine, from the 
moment he began to enter into controversy wth 
Carlstadt. But over against this may be set the 
facts that in his earliest teaching he seems simply 
to have accepted the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion as he found it, and that, while he was himself 
conscious of development, he was conscious of it 
in quite a different direction. In 1545 he asserted 
that at first, with great humility, he left too many 
articles to the Pope, which he aftenvards con- 
demned as abominations (cf. I. A. Domer, History 
of Frot. Theol., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871, i. 124). 
But ho certainly did pass through several stages 
before reaching the precision of his final doctrine. 


It has to be remembered that Luther came to the doctrine of 
the Eucharist oftcr he had already attained a general theory of 
the Sacraments. His controversy over the Indulgences and the 
Sacrament of Penance had given him such a theory— 'non 
sacramentum, sed fides sacramenti, justiflcat.' To the Echol- 
astic ‘sacramenta sunt cfllcacla signa gratiae,’ he added si 
credis, ct non amplius ’ (Serm. de Pasnitenlia). With such an 
evangelical theory already to Iiand, he proceeded M deal in 
various sermons wth the Eucharist. Characteristic Is his out- 
burst against the obscuring of the Word in the SacraincnL 
‘What Devil,’ he asks, ‘suggested that the words should w 
hidden from the people f’ ‘In the Sacrament everj’thing n^s la 
the words that Christ says, which we should veriJv set with 
gold and precious stones’ (Serra. Fon dem neuen Testament, 
Erlangen ed. xxvii. 189 f.). This whole sermon, ns A. W. 
Diccknoff remarks, rends irke a song of victory over the re- 
discovered word (Die evangel, Ahendmahlslehre im lUJorma* 
tionszettalter, Gottingen, 1^, p. 210). 

There is, however, no consistent theory In these early setTnons 
— not even consistent progress towarils the later doctrine. 
Throughout, Luther regards the Eucharist as a beneflduin, 
not as an ' offleium,’ but the details of the exposition vary. In 
1618, bread and wine are pictures of the ‘nnltas cordium (see 
above). In 1619, the transformation (Wandlnng)ol bread and 
wine into body and blood is a picture of our transformatl^ 
Into the spiritual body of Christ. In 1520, the body and bU>od 
are present to support the trustworthiness of the word of 
forgiveness, being outward *ifn)» of the death which ^ 
necessary before the testament of Christ qould have en«^ 
In 1521, the body and blood are present for the same 
bntnow they are identical with tfie mcaM through whl^ IM 
forgiveness was won (cL F, Graebke, Bte Koi^ruktum aer 
Abendmahlslehre Luthers, Leipzig, 1903, A. ,, 

There is here no consistent theory. 
operating within Scholastic limlU, and has 
old formul «5 wth mn ev^ngclicsd xncanfn^a Hb f(TC*X Aim U to 
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restore the Word to its rightful place in the Sacrament and 
alongside the Sacrament, and to keep the Sacrament from being 
reganled as the vehicle of a higher grace than the Word. 
Indeed, in the de CaptivitaU Baui/lonica, he asserts that he 
prefers to speak of one Sacrament — the Word— and several signs 
(‘si usu Scripturae loqui velim, non nisi unum saoramentum 
habeo, et tria signs sacramentalia 

Prom tlie beginning, however, of the controversy 
with Carlstadt, Luther’s doctrine began to be 
more distinctive, for it had now not only, on the 
negative side, to be free from the positive errors 
and ‘superfluous miracles’ of Home, but to be 
developed on the positive side against a theory 
which denied that the Sacrament was a means of 
grace at all, and, in particular, refused to allow 
any real presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 

Andrew Bodenstcin of Carlstadt was a professor in Witten- 
berg. When Luther was still in the Wartourg, and Carlstadt 
was a power in the town, Wittenberg became the scene of 
tumult and disorder. Hasty reforms were introduced, most 
of them good ; but their hasty execution bred excitement, and 
the excitement was fanned into uproar and riot by the appear- 
ance of the Zwickau prophets. To Luther thereafter Carlstadt 
was the man responsible for this tumult, a fanatic himself and 
the associate of fanatics. Carlstadt’s Eucharistic teaching was, 
like Luther’s early teaching, not all of a piece. In 1621 he had 
put forth a small pamphlet on the Eucharist, in which be held, 
not that the bread was a sign of the body of Christ, but that 
the body of Christ was a sign of the grace of God. But by 1624, 
in his treatise ‘Von dem wider-cliristliohen Missbrauch des 
Herm Brods und Kelchs,* he had come to another opinion. 
Much was true and necessary, but there r.an through it all the 
theory that the Lord’s Supper was not a pledge and seal of the 
certainty of reconciliation, but only a mere remembrance with 
moral influence on the mind, thus setting the Supper on the 
same plane with any picture or sermon that recalled the death 
of Christ. In the next year appeared his exposition of the 
words ‘ Hoc est corpus meum.’ He denied that the presence of 
Christ in the Supper could he proved from Scripture. When 
our Lord used the words ‘ Hoc est corpus meum,’ Carlstadt, 
following an interpretation attributed to the Waldenses, sug- 
gested that He pointed to His oivn body. 

Now, of much of Carlstadt's teaching Luther might have been 
expected to approve. But he never could see Carlstadt as a 
thinker differing from him in certain points of theology ; he 
alwajs saw him as the representative of a fundamentally dlf- 
lerent type of piety (cf. K. Jager, Luthers religidses Interesse 
an seiner Lehre von der Jtealprasenz, Giessen, 1900), or, rather, 
as devoid of true evangelical religion altogether. And so, in his 
various answers to CSrIstadt and those associated with him, 
though he always came back to the Sacrament, lie attacked their 
whole conception of salvation and its appropriation. Carlstadt 
had no conception, he urged, of the needs of a troubled con- 
science, either in the Sacrament or in Christ Himself. What 
was needed was comfort through assurance of the forgiving 
grace of God. This comfort was noc to be found in any mere 
objective remembrance ; some objective guarantee was wanted. 
Through the necessity of finding this in the Sacrament he never 
raased to emphasize his interpretation of the words of institu- 
tion, and developed rapidly his own distinctive theory (Consub- 
stanUation). The term ‘Conaubstantiation,* it should here be 
“otedi is mostly used by non-Lutherans. Lutherans in general 
object to it, because it seems to express the idea of the mixing 
of two substances so as to form a third, but they have no ob- 
jection to it when explained as the real co-existence of the two 
substances (das reale Zusammensein beider Subslanzen), the 
^ftbly and the heavenly. 

Luther’s interpretation of ‘ Hoc est corpus meum ’ 
mways seemed to him the only full Christian one. 
He claimed that it was literal ; but an absolutely 
literal interpretation wouldimplyrather the Roman 
^tholic doctrine. By the hoc Luther understood 
the bread — not, however, as bread alone, but as 
already forming a sacramental unity with the body 
fu 'vhich sacramental unity exists before 

the words are spoken. This sacramental unity 
(and this is important) is not the result, therefore, 
of any word or act of consecration. Having laid 
down tills sacramental unity of bread and body, 
he then explains the words as a synecdoche, in 
J^uiofl the whole (bread and body) stands for a part 
(body).^ To this his fertile mind found many 
Malogies, e.g, sword and sheath, soul and body, 
the two natures in Christ, glowing iron, etc. The 
most homely, ‘ the child in the cradle ’ (Erlangen 
xxix. 267), as when a mother says, ‘ This (cradle 
and child) is my chUd,’ led his opponents to say 
that Lntlier by est understood continet. But he 
never gave up the idea that his interpretation was 
the natural one, the most literal, and therefore the 
only legitimate one. In his Larger Catechism he 


Wrote; ‘Though infinite myriads of Devils and 
all fanatics should impudently demand how bread 
and wine can be the body and blood of Christ, 
I know that all spirits and learned men put to- 
gether have not as much intelligence as Almighty 
Uod has in His little finger,’ 

The explanation of the sacramental unity, the 
Co-existence of body and bread, he found in the 
metaphysics of Scholasticism. 

His theory of the mode of presence of Christ’s body’ goes hack 
to certain distinctions made by William of Occam and adopted 
by Biel and d’Ailly (cf., further, art. Ubiquity). It appears 
first in his sermon Kom Sakrament des Leibes (1526), and is 
developed in his other controversial writings against the Swiss 
reformers. Occam had taught: (l)the esse repletive (= omni- 
presence) of God, (2) the uniprmsentia of the body of Christ in 
Heaven, (3) the esse dijfmitive (=mulUvoKprcBSentia) of the 
body of Christ in the Eucharist. The difficulty here lies in the 
esse diffmitive. It is explained by Luther as that which is in 
space but does not fill any portion of it, and is not circumscribed 
by it. To Christ’s resurrection-body belonged this kind of pres- 
ence. ‘Just as the sealed stone and the shut door remained un- 
altered, and yet His body was at the place where were mere 
stone and wood, in the same way is He in the Sacrament where 
the bread and wine arc, and yet the bread and wine remain un- 
transformed and unaltered’ (Erl. ed. xxx. 203 f.). The sacra- 
mental presence of Christ is not, therefore, conceived in any 
local or cireuniEcribed fashion. His body is present not after 
the mode of the esse circumscriptive, but after that of the esse 
diffmitive. When the bread is broken, therefore, Luther holds 
that Christ’s body is not broken, but remains complete in every 
part, even in the smallest particle. 

Luther’s teacliing might have rested finally on the 
esse dijjinitive of Occam, had it not been that he 
Was continually faced with the question, ‘Christ 
is seated at the riglit hand of God, how then can 
His body be in the Sacrament ? ’ This he met by- 
denying that the right hand of God is local. It is 
not a particular place ‘ like a golden chair, or the 
like.’ God’s right hand is everywhere. So he 
turns round on his opponents with this syllogism ; 
‘ Christ’s body is at the right hand of God— that is 
acknowledged. But the right hand of God is every- 
where — so assuredly' it is in the bread ’ (Weimar 
ed. xxiii. 143 ; cf. Hunzinger, PRE® xx. 187). The 
esse diffinitive has thus been exalted to the esse 
reactive, the multivoliprcesentia to omnipresence. 

To tlie same conclusion Lutlier came also from 
the side of Christology, in w’hich he taught that 
the conjunction of the two natures in Christ implies 
a commimicatio idioinatum — a transference of the 
attributes of the one to the other — and that, there- 
fore, the body of Christ possessed the Divine attri- 
bute of omnipresence. 

But all this proved too much, as his opponents 
were not slow in pointing out. H the body of 
Christ was everywhere, then it was received in 
every common meal, and not only in the Eucharist. 
This difficulty was met by a specific sacramental 
presence in accordance with the promise. It is one 
thing for Christ to be present, and another thing 
for Him to be present for us. ‘He is there for 
thee, when He binds Himself by His word, and 
says, “Here art thou to find me’’’ (ih. xxiii. 151). 
The solution is imperfect, as, indeed, must any 
attempt be to connect a theory of the ubiquity of 
Christ's body with a real presence in the Sacra- 
ment. For either (1) there is the same presence 
everywhere ns in the Sacrament, or (2) a specific 
Sacramental presence must be added to the other, 
and is so far distinct from the other. 

Luther himself did not consider his theorizing 
to be binding or final. He had outlined an intel- 
ligible way in which the almighty power of God 
could secure tlie presence of the body and blood. 
What he did consider as binding and final was the 
fact of the real presence in, with, and under the 
bread and wine. 

The characteristic Lutheran in, cum, et sub pane is not 
Luther’s own. It first appears in the strife hetiveen Hesshus 
and Klebitz in Heidelberg after his death. Luther himself spoko 
of tn e£ sub pane. _ , - , t , , 

In whatever way it might be explained, Luther s 
strong religions interest made him insist on the 
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real presence being conserved. Sometimes his 
vehemence led him into language which went 
beyond his theory; c.y., in his instructions to 
Melanchthon in 1634 he uses language which might 
seem to imply that the body of Christ in the 
Eucharist is eaten after the manner of ordinary 
food : 

* In brief this is our doctrine, that the body of Christ is truh' 
eaten in and with the bread, so that what the bread does and 
suffers, the bodj’ of Christ does and suffers : it is distributed, 
eaten, and masticated with the teeth (mit den Zahnen zerbissen), 
propter unionem saoramentalem.' 

But the qualifying phrase and the heat of contro- 
versy ought to keep us from pressing these words 
too far. And the Formula of Concord (Epitome, 
Art. 7, neg. 21) expressly rales out any such 
inference : 

‘ We also utterly reject and condemn the Capernaltlc mandu- 
cation of the body of Christ, ... as if, forsooth, we taught 
that the body of Christ is tom by the teeth* (mil Zahnen 
zerrissen). 

Luther regarded the manducatio impiorum as a 
decisive test of any supposed doctrine of the real 
presence. It was self-evident to him that, if the 
body of Christ were really present, in the sense 
that he imderstood the word, even the unbelieving 
who partook of the bread participated also in the 
body of Christ. This manducatio impiorum was 
so much a part of his doctrine that he used it from 
the beginning as an argument to overwhelm Carl- 
stadt. The evangelical nature of the Sacrament 
he preserved by asserting that, though the un- 
believing participated in the body and blood, they 
had no part in the grace of which body and blood 
were vehicles. 

The main thoughts in Luther’s reconstruction 
are these: (I) that the Eucharist was instituted 
for the strengthening and comfort of believers 
through assurance of the forgiving grace of God 
and communion with the Risen Lord ; (2) that the 
objective guarantee of this assurance and the 
means of this communion is the real presence of 
tlie body and blood of Christ, in (with) and under 
the elements of bread and wine ; (3) that the real 
presence itself is assured by the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, and made available by the words of institu- 
tion ; _ (4) that this real presence entails that the 
unbelieving participate in the body and blood of 
Christ, though they have no part in the grace of 
the Sacrament. 

2 . The doctrine of Zwingli. — As already men- 
tioned, the difference between Zwingli and Luther 
largely arose from the different points of departure 
— the Mass and the Eucharist respectively. To this 
must be added differences in traming and religious 
experience. Luther’s education was monastic, his 
theological studies originally and essentially Scho- 
lastic. _ Zwingli’s education was Humanist, his 
theological studies originally Patristic. Luther’s 
first Eucharistic controversy was with over-zealous 
Reformers, Zwingli’s with upholders of the Mass. 
Luther’s general idea of a sacrament received its 
evangelical shape in conflict with Rome over In- 
dulgences and the sacrament of Penance, Zwingli’s 
in controversy with the Anabaptists over B^tisra. 
Against magical ideas of sacramental grace, Luther 
was led, therefore, to emphasize personal under- 
standing and belief ; against individualistic notions, 
Zwingli brought into prominence the social side of 
Christianity, the relation of the sacraments to the 
community. 

_ Tn Zwingli’s Von Touf und Widertouf (1625), Baptism is a 
sign of allegiance, a ‘tessera* of the Christian soldier. This 
cxjiression he probably obtained from Melanchthon, who in his 
ioct(162i) had already spoken of the sacraments ns ‘tesserae 
niilitares.* The Eucharist was the siunbol of the communion 
of all believers in Christ. * Ergo hunc panem edimus, ut unus 
panis tandem flamus’ (Letter to Alber). It proclaimed the 
membership of the believer in the covenant of grace, and 
pledged him to a life in accordance with his profession. So, 
while Luther almost atwai’s thought of the individual in this 
connexion, Zwingli gave prominence to the significance of the 


Supper for the Church community, and this especially when in 
conflict with Luther. 

Zwinf'li’s teaching is divided into three distinct periods. In 
the earliest and latest periods the same teaching is to be found • 
in the middle period, during the controversy with Luther, one’ 
essential point of his teaching at other tinies is obscured and 
even denied. In this article the former is taken to be the true 
Zwinglian doctrine. 

Zwingli set out against the sacrificial aspect of 
medifeval doctrine. Over against the Mass, with 
its thought of the repetition of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, he set the Supper as a memorial or re- 
membrance of the Sacrifice offered once for all. 
The thought of remembrance, therefore, is not 
opposed to any thought of present participation, 
but opposed simply to any thought of repetition. 
The bread and wine were signs of the broken body 
and the shed blood. The primary reference of 
the Eucharist, therefore, was to the death of 
Christ, and not to any union with the glorified 
Christ. 

From the beginning of his teaching, Zivingli felt that the 
words ‘ Hoc est corpus mevm * must be understood in some 
figpirative manner. But in 1522 he came to know of Gerhard 
Hoen’s (Honius) * de Eucharistia,* where for est is understood 
significat. This interjiretation he adopted, and supported by 
many passages of Scripture that seemed to him similar, e.g. 
Gn 41 “ ‘The seven good kine are seven years’; 1 Co 104 
‘That rook was Christ.* But in 1625, after his last disputation 
with his opponents in Zurich, ivhen he had sougfit in vain for 
an absolutely conclusive parallel, he dreamt of one — ^Ex 12U 
‘Hoc est transitus Domini’ — where est manifestly stood for 
symbolum est or figura est. This discovery further defined his 
interpretation, and more firmly convinced him of its truth. 
Even more essential to the Zwinglian teaching is 
the emphasis laid on Jn 6. This chapter to liim is 
decisive against all ideas of receiving the body of 
Christ by the mouth. Faith is the organ of ap- 
propriation. And it was by bis Johannine con- 
ception of faith that Zwingli conceived the presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. Faith, to Zwingli, in- 
cluded also the mystical union with Christ— the 
life of Christ in us, and ours in Him. This life of 
faith has its fluctuations (fides lahascit), and so 
God must continually anew increase our faith. 
To that end Christ gives Himself for food, and so 
the prayer of the believer in each succeeding 
Eucharist is that God may renew this union with 
Christ. The Eucharist is, therefore, a definite re- 
newal of tlie one continuous central union with 
Christ (cf. Ebrard, passim). From one side, the 
Eucharist is a memorial of the death of Jesus, and 
bread and wine are signs of the broken body and 
shed blood ; from another it is an act of renewed 
union with Christ, and bread and wine are seals of 
this union. 

So had Zwingli’s doctrine developed itself before the contro- 
versy with Luther; and, though in that controversy he empha- 
sized only the former side— the relation to the death of Christ 
— yet in bis utterances outside the sphere of the controversy, 
during this time, his full te-iching found expression (cf. his first 
sermon before the Disputation at Berne, 1528). But in the con- 
troversy itself, just os Luther inclined to extremes, not only 
of language but of doctrine, and used words that seemed to 
imply a Capernaitio eating, so Zwingli at times would have 
nothing to do with any presence of Christ save as the o^ect of 
our subjective contemplation. In so far Schultz is justiliM in 
speaking of Zwingli’s mode of presence ns ‘ historiseh.' Nun- 
quam eniro aliud obtinebis, quam quod Christi corpus quum in 
coena quum in mentihus piorum non aliter sit, qunm sola con- 
teraplatione* (Covering letter sent by Zwingli to Luther witn 
the Arnica Exegesis). 

The main elements of Zwingli’s completed doctrine 
are these, and the obvious Scriptural derivation 
of all the points should be noted — e.ff. (2) and (3) 
are founded on the words of institution, (4) on 
Jn 6, (5) on 1 Co 10— (1) the Eucharist is not a 
repetition of the Sacrifice of Christ, but a com- 
memoration of that Sacrifice ; (2) tlie bread and 
wine are signs or symbols of the broken body 
and shed blood of Christ; (3) the reference of the 
Eucharist is, therefore, rather to Christ crucified 
than to Christ glorified; (4) in the Eucharist, 
Christ is truly our food, and through Him our 
spiritual life is nourished, but He is appropriated 
by faith alone ; (5) the Eucharist, as a true com- 
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iniinion of the body of Christ, is specially signifi- 
cant for the life of the Church community, being 
the sign and pledge of united allegiance to Christ 
and membership in Him. 

3. The doctrine of Calvin. — Calvin’s teaching 
on the liuehnrist is much easier to define — partlj' 
because he appeared on the scene later, when the 
problems had already been stated and discussed, 
ami partly because his teaching underwent scarcely 
any change from the beginning to the end. The 
later Lutheran controversialists regarded Calvin 
as a cunning Zwinglian intent on making converts 
to the Zwinglian teaching by the artful use of 
Lutheran phrases, while many of the Swiss at 
first regarded him as a pure Lutheran, whose open 
and declared purpose it was to Mdermine the 
teaching of Zwingli. He stands in the middle, 
not because, like Hucer, he was for ever seeking a 
via media, — a form of words to which both parties 
could give adherence, — but by reason of his deeper 
insight into the essentials of sacramental teaching. 
He stands in the middle, not in virtue of any mere 
deft manipulation of theological terms, but because 
his mind and heart demanded an interpretation of 
the Supper purified from mediievnl accretions, 
while conserving every real religious interest. He 
had, like Zwin^i, a distrust of all the refinements 
and subtleties of Scholasticism ; therefore he could 
not accepD Lutlier’s doctrine of ubiquity. He had, 
like Lutlier, a full and rich religious interest in the 
real presence of Christ; therefore he could not 
accept the elements as mere signs. By his con- 
temporary admirers his teaching was rightly re- 
garded both as a spiritualizing of Luthers and as 
a deepening of Zwingli’s. His teaching was toler- 
ated by Luther ns no other divergent teaching had 
ever been ; it was accepted by Zwingli’s successors 
(of. Consensus Tigurinus). At one time it seemed 
as if it might have united the divided ranks of the 
Heformers. 

Even in the first edition of the Institutes, lirend and wine arc 
> 9i mere signs, but symbois ; and not merely sj mbols 

01 the dcatli of Christ, os in Zwingli, but also, and indeed pre- 
eminently, symbols of our living union with Christ ; the action 
of the Holy Supper is an act of real and true reception of 
Cnnst (cl. Ebrara, il. 417). So Calvin speaks habitually not of 
sifina repro’sentantia, but of signa exliibitUa, and of instru- 
tnenta. 

(".this first edition there is found already fully developed 
wlvin's characteristic teacliing os to the mode of presence of 
Dnrist Zwingli and Luther hod fought over the sitting at the 
nghl hand of God. Zwingli had held that the body of Christ, 
being thus ascended and localized, is not present in the ele- 
ments; Luther had taught that tlie right hand of God is every- 
where, and that therefore Christ's body is in the elements, 
noth were sure that any circumscription of the body precluded 
the real presence otherwise than to faith. But Calvin con- 
pn td the sessio ad dexteram as participation in the omnipo- 
tence and majesty of God. What followed 7 ‘ Christus virtutem 
snail, uhicunque placuerit, in coelo et in terra exserat ' (hist., 
1st ed. p. 246, cd. Tholuck, Edinburgh, 1874, rv. xvii. 18). 

bbc glorified Christ there streams a power over and 
n ordinary influence of the Holy Spirit, of which, in 

uie Sapper, believers are recipients. The body of Christ is not 
Pmsent on earth anywhere ns substance, i.e. as material 
snnstance, but it is present as power, as virtus ; if not nafura- 
mrr, then yere et e/Hcaciter, In the Eucharist, Christ is present 
vm!! omma benefieia. And this, Calvin adds, is the kind of 
presence that the nature of a sacrament demands. On this 
the words of institution do not speak of the body of 
apart from His benefits, or of the benefits apart from 
b°d>' and blood whereby they are procured. ‘ In nfiirming 
;! m* body that it was broken," and of his blood that it was 
nn V abows that both were not so much his own as 
.a,"?’ because he took and laid down both, not for his own 
fv''''l‘age, but for our salvation’ (Inst. iv. xvii. 3). Calvin, 
o? ooes not hesitate to give to the elements the name 

and blood because they are, as it were, instru- 
ments whereby Christ distributes them to us. ‘ Corporis veri 
aia attributum, quod sit velut instruinenta 
Till??®, Jesus Christus nobis ea dlstribuit' (‘ de Coena 

nomini, Opuseula, Geneva, 1552, p. 133). 

T*?® does not bring Christ to ns ; we are 

not to look to the bread and build ourselves upon 
this ‘dead creature’ had an immanent 
^ bring Christ to ns ; but Christ Himself 
through His spirit gives Himself to ns, and the 


bread is a pledge and seal by which the assurance 
of this free gift is made victorious over all the 
fluctuations of our subjective faith. The mode of 
presence may, therefore, be named mystical, but it 
IS more accurately spoken of as dynamical. 

The main distinctive thoughts of (Dalvin are 
these : (1) that the bread and wine are signs of the 
body and blood of Christ, but exhibiting signs and 
instrumental means of His presence ; (2) that, 
though the body of Christ is in Heaven, there is a 
real presence of Christ in the Eucharist ; (3) that, 
because Christ is at the right hand of God, He can 
be present dynamically and eflicaciously ; (4) tliat 
the Eucharist is a real means of grace, because Ho 
is present in power to strengthen our real living 
union with Him. 

In regard to doctrine, Calvin stands between 
Zwingli and Luther ; but not so in regard to mode 
of administration. There is nothing to justify the 
wide-spread conception that, while Luther accepted 
all the old forms except such as were inseparably 
bound up with obnoxious dogmas, Zwingli removed 
all the ancient customs and, having made a clean 
slate, constructed thereupon a new form which ivas 
meagre and sterile. The tnith is that, in respect 
of the alteration in the celebration of the Euchar- 
ist, Zwingli throughout stands on one side with 
Luther, as against Calvin. Calvin, and more com- 
pletely h Lasco, went behind mediasval practices to 
primitive forms. Like Luther, Zwingdi removed 
only the objectionable. He took over the old 
liturgy, doing away irith some parts and altering 
others (cf. Ebrard, ii. 6011'., for a description of 
the Zurich liturgy). 

III. BlSTORy OF THE COETROrEESY OYER TUB 
Eucharist amoeg the MEFORMERs.—The first 
controversies in Reformed circles concerning the 
Eucharist were Luther’s controversy with Carl- 
stadt, and Zwingli’s with the upholders of the Mass, 
But we begin at the point where the main bodies 
of Reformed teaching came into conflict with each 
other. Zwingli’s teaching, as above mentioned, 
arose independently of Luther’s and from another 
point of view. That teaching might liave been 
tolerable to Luther but for three things. (1) He 
always associated Zwingli with Carlstadt. As 
early as 1524 he wrote to Amsdorf: ‘Carlstadt’s 

{ loison is spreading in Switzerland.’ (2) At first 
le knew Zwingli’s teaching only by inaccurate 
report. (3) Zwingli represented a different poli- 
tical ideal. He breathed the free democratic air 
of Switzerland, which to Luther, with his experi- 
ence of the Peasants’ War, was anathema. 

Passing over Zwingli’s letter to Alber — which, 
however, is noteworthy as containing his most radi- 
cal views— the real controversy began with Bugen- 
hagen’s attack on Zwingli, ‘ Contra novum errorem 
de Sacramento,’ etc., which is mostlj' an echo of 
Lutlier against Carlstadt, and seems to know no 
more of Zwingli’s teaching than that by est he 
understood signijicat. Zwingli in his answer meets 
his opponent on his own ground, and defends his 
interpretation. 

’ Which explanation oJ the words is the more violent-^yonr*, 
by which you say, “Bread is bread, but in the bread is eaten 
the body of Christ ” ; or ours, when we say that the words ore 
figurative, and then explain the figure " Hoe est, nempe sym- 
bolum, figura, vel avri-nmav est corporis mei, quod pro vobis 
traditur " ? ’ (Respons. ad Bugenhagenii Epistalam). 

Almost simultaneously with the Eesjionsio appeared 
a contribution from (Ecolampadius, ‘De genuine 
verbomm Domini, etc., expositione.’ This work, 
unlike Zwingli, started from the words of institu- 
tion, and, also unlike him, set forth no completo 
theory, and no firm connexion with the death of 
Christ. To outsiders it therefore conveyed the 
impression that the whole Swiss teaching wm the 
meagre product of a particular exegesis. This ex- 
position, being dispatched to the Swabian preachers, 
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produced an answer, the Swabian Syngramma — 
the work of Brenz. Here the terminology was 
Lutheran, the thought a partial anticipation of 
Calvin. It taught a dynamical presence: the body 
is in the bread, just as the power of healing was in 
the Brazen Serpent, through the word (* Jam, ut 
serpentis verbum sanationem ad serpentem attulit, 
cur non ita coenae verhum corpus ad jpanem fer- 
ret?’), QScoIampadius answered in his Antisyn- 
gramma, taking the Syngramma sentence by 
sentence, replying at length to criticisms of his 
exegesis, and asserting that the analogy of the 
Brazen Serpent proved no more than a presence in 
the Sacrament similar to that in the Word. In 
the meantime, Pirkheimer of Nuremberg had also 
replied to the expositio. This controversy is for 
two reasons worthy of mention. It was here that 
the Lutheran ubiquity theory first made its appear- 
ance ; and it was from Pirkheimer that Lutiier got 
his knowledge concerning the doctrines and person- 
alities of the Swiss Reformers; and Pirldieimer’s 
opinion had been coloured by Erasmus’ later view 
of the Swiss Reformers as fanatics and revolution- 
aries. 

And now, Bucer and the other Strasshurg Re- 
formers, who had sought in vain to mediate between 
Luther and Carlstadt, tried to bring about an 
understanding between Luther and Zwingli. Their 
envoy, Chasmius, brought back the answer from 
Luther that no understanding was possible, ‘for 
either we or they must be in the wrong, one or 
other of us must be the servant of Satan.’ And in 
his preface to the Syngramma, Luther now openly 
joined in the conflict. The fanatics were wrong, 
he said, because they were so divided among them- 
selves, To this CEcolampadius answered directly ; 
Zwingli contented himself with his ‘ Clear Instruc- 
tion concerning the Lord’s Supper’ — the first of his 
sacramental writings in German — in which he de- 
veloped his views in opposition to Luther, but 
writhout naming him. It was ^vritten to justify 
his position to tne people. A little later he pub- 
lished his Arnica Exegesis, to justify his position 
to the learned. Sent to Luther, it crossed his 
sermon ‘ On the Body and Blood of Christ against 
the Fanatics,’ which was answered by Zwingli, 
immediately on its reception, in his Frundlich 
Verglimpfung. In this he says that ‘Martin 
Luther stands in his poor jud^ent as high as any 
individual can, but yet God is higher,’ Every 
year the controversy grew more acute, "with an 
excess of bitterness on the side of Luther. In 
1527, Luther issued his ‘ That the Words of Christ, 
“ This is my body,” still stand firm.’ Zwingli re- 
plied in his ‘That the Words of Christ, “This is 
my body,” would eternally keep their ancient and 
sole meaning; and Martin Luther with his last 
Book has not made good his own and the Pope’s 
Interpretation,’ upon which Luther rejoined ivith 
his larger BeJcenntniss vom Abendmahl (1528). 

What were the main points at issue in this 
controversy ? The interpretation of the words of 
institution stands always in the foreground, but 
only a minor part of the real difference appeared 
there. In part it became a Christological contro- 
vert — Zwingli accusing Luther, with his communi- 
catio idiomati/fn, of jDooetism ; Luther charging 
Zwingli with ANestorian alloiosis. In regard to 
the Eucharisa^tself, the whole matter hinged on 
the real prese^c. By Zwingli it was expressly 
denied; (1) th^ the body of Christ corporeally 
eaten does or c^^ confirm faith ; (2) that the body 
of Christ corpoi^lly or naturally eaten can or does 
forgive sin ; (3) rliat the body of Christ is corpore- 
ally present in thV Eucharist so soon as the words 
‘This is my body are spoken over the elements 
(which, as we saw, 'Luther never taught) ; (4) that 
the body of Christ can be corporeally present in the ' 


elements, for He is seated at the right hand of 
God. By Luther it was asserted ; (1) that in the 
Eucharist Christ is not present only to faith ; (2) 
that whoever accepts the miracle of the Incarnation 
has no ground for doubting the presence of Christ 
in and 'vith the elements ; (3) that Christ is not 
shut up in Heaven, quasi careers (which is hardly 
what Zwingli taught) ; (4) that it is necessary for 
Christ’s body and blood to be in the Eucharist to 
assure the believer of the forgiveness of sins. 

As the controversy grew more acute, the com- 
batants came more and more to misunderstand 
each other. And as, all the time, the forces of 
reaction were gathering strength, Philip of Hesse 
resolved to bring the two sides together ; and, after 
great difficulty, with the useful help of the usual 
middleman, Bucer of Strasshurg, a conference was 
arranged for Marburg, and took place in the castle 
there in October 1529. After private conferences 
between Luther and CEcolampadius, and Zwingli 
and Melanchthon, came the public conference, 
Luther’s first action, as eye-witnesses on Iwth 
sides assert, 'vas to write with chalk upon the 
table ‘ Hoc est corpus meum ’ as a sign that he 
would not waver. The arguments employed in the 
controversy were used over again, hut ivitli none 
of the old bitterness. To Luther’s interpretation, 
Zwingli opposed Jn 6 ns discrediting it, and the 
familiar ground of the sessio ad dexteram and the 
‘ubiquity’ was gone over again. Only on two 
occasions did there seem likely to be an open 
quarrel. But no agreement as to the mode of 
presence was reached. 

The Marburg Conference, says Kolde {PRF? 
xii. 255), served more to the true understanding of 
the differences than to bridging them over. But 
it certainly was not fruitless. There was a mutual 
undertaking to cease from controversial writings. 
The two parties came to an understanding on every 
point save one— an agreement recorded in the four- 
teen .Articles, In regard to the Eucharist, they 
came to see that one side had been misinterpreting 
the other — the Zwinglians in attributing to their 
opponents a Capemaitic eating, and the Lutherans 
in regarding their opponents as holding to a mere 
memorial. After acknowledging in the Supper a 
spiritual enjoyment of the body and blood of Christ, 
the document closes with the noteworthy state- 
ment : ‘ But, although we have not at this time 
come to an agreement as to whether the true body 
and blood of Christ are corporeally in the bread 
and wine, still each party ought to manifest 
Christian love towards the others, as far as the 
conscience of each w’ill allow ; and both parties 
ought diligently to beseech Almighty God to affipn 
to us the right understanding by His Holy Spirit. 


Within a few months of the Marburg Articles came the Aurs- 
urg: Confession. Under what influences the tenth Article was 
rawn up is » matter of debate. The ‘ under the form of '^ne 
nd bread’ of the German version seems designed to conciliate 
lie Eoman Catholics, though it may be a mere protiatagalnst 
ommunion in one kind ; and certainly the rest of the Article 
j German and the whole in Itatin seems a dreadng nearer 
■) Zadngli: ’De Cocna Domini docent, quod corpus et san* 
uis Christi vere adsint, et distribuantur vescentibus in Cam 
(omini; et improbant sccus docentes' (Schall, Creeds, New 
ork, 1877, iil. 13). This article, drawn up by Melanchthon, had 
a important history. Under the influence of Calvin, as some 
laintaln, or by reason of an independent approxiiMtion W 
alvin’s teaching, Melanchthon put forth in 15t0 the yariaia, 
10 altered edition of the Augsburg Confession. At the time 
0 loan questioned his right to do thlS; as he had drawn up iM 
riginal. Now, in the Variata this article reads : Da ccena 
lomini docent, quod cum pane et vino vere exhibeantiw coro^ 
b sanguis Christi vescentibus In Coena DominL' The 
itrefore, leaves out the disapproval of opponents and the 
vere et substanUaliter adesse.’ It uses CaMn s term ‘ertlW 
on.’ But it is not folly Calvinlstlc, for Calvin 
ould have read eredentmu. Witnesses even from the Lutheran 
de, e.a. Chemnite, trace these alterations to the 
uther himself. And, at any rate, though I-other held ta hU 
wn construction and contended a^ngly ^ 

■ interest, he tolerated the Calviniitio con'^c‘Jon “ 9^ 

ot tolerated the ZwinglUn, and never entered into the lists oc 
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public controversy against it. In 1544, in his last Eucharistic 
writing, where he attacks erroneous teaching, Zwingli, OEooIam- 
padius, Schwenokfeld, and Carlstadt are nil named, but not 
Galvin ; and no passage has been cited which can reasonably be 
constaed into an attack on Calvin's doctrine. The original 
text and the Variata, supposed erroneously to have been dis- 
approved by Luther, came to be a bone of contention between 
the Philippists and the Gnesio-Lutherans. 

After the Marburg Conference, there followed a time of quiet. 
The place of controversial pamphlets was taken by letters of 
inquuy, and a possible unifying formula as to the real presence 
was sought. In IVurttemberg, e.g., the Zwinglian Blaurer and 
the Lutheran Schncpff united in this : ‘ that in the bread and 
wine Christ’s body and blood are present substantialiter et 
tssentialiter, non autem quantitative aut qualitative vet locali- 
ter.' Bucer, active ns ever in mediation, thought he had dis- 
covered one in ' Christ’s body is bodily present to the soul.’ 
But Luther would have none of it. It used his phraseology to 
destroy his meaning. After a conference at Cassel between 
Bucer and Melanchthon, and one at Wittenberg between a 
larger representation on both sides, came the Wittenberg Con- 
cord. Bucer here admitted Luther’s phrases, even the state- 
ment which was the crucial one, that the body and blood are 
truly offered to the unworthy, who receive it to their condemna- 
tion. Of course, Bucer was able to accept it only by attaching 
a different meaning to ‘unworthy,’ by whom he understood, 
not unbelievers, as Luther, bub careless believers. So it was 
only a seeming unity. And, strive as he would, Bucer could 
not get the Swiss to accept this. They suspected his explana- 
tion of ‘ indigni,' and on WTitlng to Luther found they had good 
grounds for doing so. 

With the coming of the more positive doctrine of 
Calvin, hopes of unity waxed hrighter. Melanch- 
thon drew nearer to Calvin, until the diflerences 
between their teaching became infinitesimal. In 
1531 he departed from the ubiquity theory a 
little later he gave up the local presence of Christ 
in the bread; by 1535 he sympathized with the 
figurative interpretation of the words of institu- 
tion ; and before the end he had given up the ‘ man- 
ducatio impiorum’ (cf. Loofs, PBE^ i. 66). _ In 
his controversy tvith Westphal, Calvin could write ; 

‘ Centies confirmo, non magis a me Philippum quara 
a propriis visoeribus in liac causa posse divelli.’ 
But the onion did not come. Zurich, under Bul- 
linger, came over to Calvin ; and the Consensus 
Tigurinus, in which they agreed, is the most elab- 
orate Confessional document on the Eucharist. 
The distinctively Lutheran doctrine was confined 
to Germany, and even there its limits became 
narrower. 

Wthin the Lutheran Church there ensued a long and bitter 
strife, between the Philippists (after Melanohthon’s death, 
Otypto-Calvinists) and the Gnesio-Lutherans. The latter held 
to the full Lutheran doctrine, but, by asserting it over against 
Calvin in place of against Zwingli, they were led further than 
Luther. Some modifications appeared, c.g. Ohemnitz deserted 
Luther’s later esse repletive tor the earlier esse difflnitive ; and 
in place of utiquitas asserted a species of multivotiprcesenlia : 

' Ohristi oarnem reali et essentiali praesentiae modo praesentera 
esse, non quidem ubique, sed ubicunque et quandocunque vult 
Christus’ {Explieatio de duabus naturis). Brenz, now for re- 
moved from the Syngramma, went beyond Luther. He spoke 
of a majestas of the humanity, under which all Divine proper- 
ties are embraced, so that from the very moment of its origin 
the humanity possessed the whole majesty and glory of the 
Father. In 1677 the strict Lutlierans united in the Formula of 
Concord, which gave prominence to the theory of ubiquity as 
the basis of the doctrine of the Supper, leaving It undefined 
pettier the ubiquity was absolute or relative (of. Artt. 7 and 8). 
The renewed appearance of Crypto-Oalvinism was finally sup- 
pressed by the Saxon Visitation Articles of 1692. With them 
the controversy within the Lutheran Church came practically 
to an end. (For the details of these later Lutheran contro- 
versies, see art. UwquiTT.) 

IV. The Eucharist in the Reformed 
Churches of Great Britain. — i. Scotland. — 
The Presbyterian Church of Scotland, like every 
other Church of the Keformation except the 
Lutheran, has possessed from the outset a Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the Supper. The Scots Confes- 
sion of 1560 is a Calvinistie Confession. But in 
regard to the Supper it uses strong and pictur- 
pque lanCTage such as would have delighted the 
heart of Luther. We can imagine Luther better 
pleased ivith it than with any other Confession of 
the Reformation not purely Lutheran. 

‘ In the Supper richtlie used, Christ Jesus is so joined with 
us, that hee beeummis very nurisbment and fude of our saules. 
; that wo coutesse and undoubtedlie heleeve, that the 
laithful, in the richt use of the Ixirds Table, do so eat the bodie 


and drinke the blude of the Lord Jesus, that he remaines in 
them, and they in him : Zea, they ate so maid flesh of his flesh, 
and bone of his bones ; that as the eternall God-head hes given 
to the flesh of Christ Jesus . . . life and immortalitie ; so dois 
Christ Jesus his flesh and blude eattin and drunkin be us, give 
unto us the same prerogatives ’ (Art. 21). 

The change to the Westminster Confession meant 
in this regard a change simply to a more precise 
and definite, if less picturesque, statement of the 
same Calvinistic doctrine. 

The Westminster standards involved also the disuse of Enox'a 
Liturgy. This contained not an imposed but a discretionary 
ritual, i.e. it was not supplied to the people for their responses, 
but supplied to the minister alone, for his guidance as to the 
matter and manner of worship, leaving freedom of variation. 
It was widely used, however. In 1620, Scrymgeour, summoned 
before the Court of High Commission for disregarding the 
Articles of Perth, pleaded that he conformed to the one valid 
form (Knox’s Liturgy), ‘according to the which, likas 1 have 
always done, so now I minister that sacrament ’ (Calderwood, 
History, Wodrow Soe. ed., Edinburgh, 184S-49, vii. 422). In the 
Westminster Directory this discretionary ritual was replaced by 
a rubrical provision, consisting of directions without detailed 
forms. 

There has never been a sacramental controversy 
within the Church of Scotland or any of its 
branches. 

The attempt of Charles i. to impose an alien liturgy, the 
‘Lifters’ among the Seceders who held to the necessity of the 
manual act of ‘ taking bread,' and the conflict over the recent 
overflow of Bitualism from England are the nearest approaches 
to such a controversy. It may be mentioned that Knox in his 
Liturgy suggested monthly observance ; that this was early de- 
parted from, for in 1711 the General Assembly recommended to 
the Presbyteries a more frequent observance of the Lord’s 
Supper ; ‘that it be duly observed in their bounds through the 
several months of the year’; that a little later the practice 
came to be an annual celebration, frequented, however, also by 
strangers, so that, though there was only an annual celebration 
in the individual Church, the communicants observed it more 
frequently, at different places ; that now it is, in general, cele- 
brated twice, thrice, or lour times in the year. 

2 . England. — ^The Ten Articles of 1536 were 
obviously an attempt to construct a doctrine 
which would be tolerable alike to the mediteval 
mind and to those who had imbibed the new free- 
dom of Humanism and of Lutlieran teaching. The 
Six Articles of 1539 restored Transubstantiation, 
the Mass, communion in one kind only, under 
severe penalties. With the reign of Edward VI. 
the anomalies begin. The Church was endowed 
Avith a Zwinglian Creed — the Forty-two Articles 
(1553) — and a Book of Common Prayer which in 
both its versions (1549 and 1552) ivas alternately 
Zwinglian and medimval. With the reign of 
Elizabeth these anomalies were increased — mainly 
Giving to her precarious position politically — in the 
Thirty-nine Articles (1561) and the revised Book of 
Common Prayer (1559). The 29th Article, ex- 
punged by the Queen and restored in 1671, eflectu- 
ally barred Lutheranism. 

The doctrine of the Thirty-nine Articles has been called Zwing- 
lian, and the close connexion of the English Reformers with 
Zurich and BuIlingcr(ZMn’cA ieffers (ParkerSociety.Camb. 1842]) 
has been thought to prove it. But, in regard to the Eucharist, 
it is to be noted that they arose after the Consensus Tigurinus, 
in which Builingerhad accepted Calvin’s doctrine ; and in reality 
they are purely Calvinistic. E.xpres3ion3 in the Short Catechism 
of 1653 point to a Zwinglian origin. ‘ The Supper is a certain 
thankful remembrance of the death of Christ, forasmuch as the 
bread representeth his body.’ ‘ Faith is the mouth of the soul, 
whereby we receive this heavenly meat’ (Liturgies of King 
Edward VI. [Parker Society, Camb. 1844], p. 517). In the 28th 
Art. it is laid down that ‘ the Body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. 
And the mean, whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten 
in the Supper, is faith ’ — which might be either Zwinglian or 
Calvinistic. In the Book of Common Prayer the order of ad- 
ministration has more mediseval elements, but is, af ter all, not so 
far removed from the Zurich liturgy (of. Ebrard, ii. 60 ff.). In 
distributing the bread the Prayer Book of 1549 had directed to 
be said : ‘The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given 
for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life ’ ; that 
of 1652 ; ‘ Take and eat this, in remembrance that Christ died 
for thee, and feed on Him in thy heart by faith, with thanks- 
giving.’ ’The difference represented by the change in these 
■words is between what might be the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion and a sacramental theory distinctly lower than that of 
Luther or Calvin, and which might be pure Zwinglianism ’ 
(Lindsay, History of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1906-07, ii. 
363). That of 1669 simply added the one to the other. 

Of some Importance is the rubric added in 1652 in response t» 
the demand that the Supper be received seated as at a table, 
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which declares that by kneeling no adoration is intended to the 
‘Sacramental Bread and Wine there bodily received, or unto 
any corporal (in 2552, ‘ real and essential ’) presence ol Obrist’e 
natural flesh and blood,’ and adds that ‘ the natural Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here ; it 
being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one 
time in more places than one.’ This rubric was omitted in 1559, 
as being offensive to Lutherans, and restored in the form quoted 
above, in the last revision in 1662. This last revision, says 
Drury (Elevation in the Eucharist, Cambridge, 1907, p. 181), 

‘ restored to our Church a complete representation of what our 
liOrd is recorded to have said and done “in the same night that 
He was betrayed.” We " take the Bread ” and “take the Cup ” 
as He Himself did, we say the words of Institution which we be- 
lieve that He said, we break the Bread and bless the Cup as He 
did, and we perform these significant actions openly in the sight 
of the people and thus “proclaim the Lord’s death till He 
come.’” 

As the result of the composite nature of the Prayer 
Book there has always been a High Church party 
and a Low Church or Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. The former came into renewed 
prominence with the Oxford movement. 

In Tract 90, Newman attempted to show that the Articles, 
‘though the product of an un-Catholio age,’ were ‘ patient of a 
Catholic interpretation.' By the aid of a return to mediaeval 
ritual, attempts have been made to get behind Article 31, ‘Of 
the one Oblation ol Christ finished upon the Cross.’ The question 
of ritual reached its most acute point in the Denison case (1856' 
68) and the MacConochie case (1867-69). High Churchmen speak 
of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice. Bidley had spoken of the ‘ un- 
bloody sacrifice,’ but ' as a representation of that bloody sacrifice * 
(Works (Parker Society, Cambridge, 1841, p, 250]). The theory 
advanced by Father Puller at the Oxford Conference of 1899, 
propounded earlier by Brightman (The Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
1890), that the Eucharist ii a sacrifice because ‘our Lord’s 
sacrifice continues for ever and is a perpetual sacrifice,’ that it 
is ‘ the earthly counterpart of the sacrificial oblation which is 
being carried on in the heavenly tabernacle,’ lor which a great 
Weight of authority has been claimed, has been shown by 
Mortimer (The Eucharistic Sacrifice, London, 1901, p. 379 ff.) to 
have been derived through Mede from Cassander. The contro- 
versies concerning the Eucharistic Sacrifice and its ritual 
Continue. 

The teaching of the majority of the Nonconformist 
Churches in England and their sister-Churches in 
the United States and the Colonies, despite the 
ultra-Zwinglian Declaration of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales of 1833 (Schaff, Creeds, 
iii, 731 ff.), that the Lord’s Supper is ‘to he cele« 
brated by Christian Churches as a token of faith in 
the Saviour, and of brotherly love,’ is Calvinistic; 
and in mode of administration they belong to the 
‘ Reformed ’ type. 

V. Tbe Romas Catholzc Doctrine. 

Roman Catholic Church rests entirely on the de- 
velopment described in the preceding article. The 
Council of Trent first gave Confessional embodi- 
ment to the distinction between the Eucharist and 
the Mass ; and, though the decrees gave more space 
to the ‘ sanctissimum sacramentum Eucharistiae,’ 
in theory and practice the sacrificial aspect (the 
Mass) completely overshadows the sacramental 
character (the Eucharist). The Tridentine decrees 
were a blend of conflicting mediaeval theories, one 
party wishing to exalt the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the other unwilling to obscure the Sacrifice on the 
Cross. 

It is a real propitiatory sacrifice : ‘ Si quis dixerit, Missae sacri- 
flcium . . . neque pro vivis et defunclis pro peccatis, poenis, 
satisfaction ibus et aliis necessitatibus offerri debere : anathema 
sit ’ (Sess. xxii. can. iii.). The Mass, unless performed by the 
priest, is no sacrifice. And yet the priest is not the offerer ; 
Christ offered Himself once on the Cross, and He offers Himself 
daily in the Mass. The sacrifice is no new suffering for Christ ; 
the once-offered Christ is daily brought before the eyes of God, 
such presentation (qy«rc) being really sacrifice (immolare). 

But the Cateehismus Romanus (1666) was a complete victory 
for the party of the exalters of the Mass. Here the Mass is no 
representation of a sacrifice, but a repetition (quxst. 63 ff.). 
Post-Tridentine teaching went far beyond mediasval limits 
(Scheeben, La Dogmatique, Paris, 1882, iii. 399 ff.). Aquinas had 
taught that the Sacrifice of Christ is impossible of repetition, 
and the thought of repetition, though current in pre-Beformation 
times, had little authoritative support, the theologians having 
been occupied with the dogma of Transubstantiation. Now it 
became customary to teach that Christ in the Sacrament Him- 
self renews His passion, that in the Mass He is present, not 
only OB passus, but much more as patiens. 

The ‘ immolation-theory ' of Cuesta ran : * Missa est sacrifldum 
hac ratione, quod Christos aliquo modo moritur et a sscerdoto 
mactatsr.' Alongside it stood the ‘destruction-theory* of 


Bellarmine, which attained its fullest expression in De Lugo: 
‘ Consumptio autem quae fit a sacerdote sacrifleante non tam 
est comestio victimae quam consummatio sacrifidi.’ 

These theories appear again and again in various modifica- 
tions, mainb’ in Jesuit circles, and were dominant especially 
during the 17th cent. ; but alongside them were theories which 
did not ^o beyond the Tridentine decrees, and even sought to 
spiritualize them, e.g. Bossuet ; ‘ Let us not think that the victim 
which we present in the Eucharist is to be there in truth anew 
destro 3 'ed. . . . We ought to seek therein only a mystical death 
and destruction ’ (CBuvres, Tours, 1862, vi. 118). Transubstantia- 
tion remains as fixed at Trent, and its logical consequences 
therein mentioned continue, e.p. the reservation, adoration 
(harpeCa), and carrying in procession ol the host or consecrated 
wafer, and the communio sub una. 

The Old Catholics have not moved far in regard to thi 
Eucharist from Boman dogma and practice. The Synod of 1877 
allowed the use of the vernacular in certain parts of the Mass. 
The Synod of 1883 allowed the partaking of the cup to Anglicans, 
but resolved to follow among themselves meanwhile their usual 
practice of communion in one kind. 


Liteiutdee.— I n addition to the works cited and named in 
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which are enumerated under the relevant articles, tbe following 
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2 vols., Zurich, 1698 and 1603 ; K. B. Hundesbagen, Die Eon- 
flikte des Ztcinglianismus, ikitherthums, und Calvinismus in 
den bemischen Landshirchen, 165S-1BS8, Berne, 1842 ; J. H. A. 
Ebrard, Das Dogma vom heitigen Abendmahl und seine 
Gesehichte, 2 vols., Frankfort, 1845-46; K. F. A. Kahnis, Die 
Lehre vom Abendmahle, Leipzig, 1851 ; R. I. Wiiberforce, 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, London, 1854 ; C. Sigwart, Ulrich 
Zwingli, der Character seiner Theologie, Gotha, 1855; W. 
Cunningham, Reformers and Theol. of Reformation, Edin- 
burgh, 1860 i H. Schmid, Der Kampf der lutherischen Kircke 
um Luthers Lehre vom Abendmahl, Leipzig, 1863 ; C. Hodge, 
Systematic Theology, vol. iii., London and Edinburgh, 1874 ; F. 
Schirrmacher, Rriefe und Akten zur Gesehichte des Religions- 
gespraehs zu Marburg, 1529, und des Reichstags zu Augsburg, 
15S0, Gotha, 1876 ; Herriinger, Die Theologie Melanchthons, 
Gotha, 1879 ; A. Erichson, Das marburger ReligionsgesprSeh, 
London, 1883 ; E. B. Pusey, Doctrine of the Real Presence, 
Strassburg, 1880 ; A. Baur, Zwinglis TheologieAhr Werdenund 
ihr System, Halle, 1886 ; T. Hamack, Luthers Theologie, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1862-86 ; Pierson, Studien over J. Ealvijn, 8 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1881-91 ; J. Schwane, Die eucharistxsche Opfer- 
handlung, Freiburg, 1889; P. Schanz, Die Lehre von den 
heiligen Saeramenten, Freiburg, 1893 ; W. Sanday, Priesthood 
and Sacrifice, London, 1900; J. KSstlln, itifhers Theologie^, 
Stuttgart, 1901 ; K. Thimme, ‘ Entwicklung und Bedeutung 
der Sakramentslehre Luthers,’ in Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
1901 ; E. F. K. Mfliler, Die Rekenntnissehriflen der reformier- 
ten Kirche, Leipzig, 1903 ; K. G. Goto, Die Abendmahlsfrage, 
Leipzig, 1904 ; K. M. Adamson, The Christian Doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper, Edinburgh, 1905 ; J. W. Richard, Confessional 
Bistory of the Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 1909 ; H. von 
Schubert, ‘Dos marburger Gesprach als Anfang der Abend- 
mahiskonkordie,’ in ZKG, vol. xxx., Gotha, 1909; D. Stone, 
Bistory of the Doctrine of the Boly Eucharist, London, 
1909. Hugh Watt. 


EUCHITES (Eix^rai or EiJx’Jrat, from e6x^, 
‘prayer’). — sect whose leading tenet was that 
sm could be subdued and perfection attained by 
the practice of perpetual prayer. Oririnating as 
an outgrowth of Syrian monachism, tliey propa- 
gated their ideas from the second half of the 4th 
cent, till the 6th, and traces of their influence are 
to be found at a much later date. They were 
othen4’ise named, after those who at various 
times were their leaders, Lampetians, Adelphians, 
Eustathians, and Marcianists ; or, from some of 
their most striking peculiarities, Messalians (their 
commonest designation [Aram. J’Vsd, from K7S, ‘ to 
pray,’ as in Dn 6“, Ezr 6*®]), Choreutes (xopeoral, 
from their mystic dances), and Enthusiasts (ivBov- 
eriaoral, from their claim to possession of the Holy 
Spirit). It is somewhat difficult to determine 
their true character and teaching, as nearly all the 
information that has reached ns regarding them 
comes from their opponents, the heretical litem- 
ture having almost completely perished. The 
chief writers who discuss their doctrines and 
practices are Epiphanius {Hair. 80), Theodoret 
{HE iv. 10; Hmr. Fab. iv. 11), and Timotheus 
Presb. (in J. B. Cotelerius, Ecc. Gr. Mon., P^p^ 
1677-86, iii. 400 f. ). Their principal writing, which 
bore the title Asceticus, is often referred to, ana 
it furnished John of Damascus with the ‘heads oi 
the impious doctrine of the Messalians taken from 
tlieir oivn book’ (Cotelerius, i. 302). 
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It is impossible to say -whether their practice 
grew out of their theory, or their theory was 
squared with their practice. They taught that 
every one is possessed from his birth by a demon 
vvlio ineil es him to sin. For the expulsion of the 
evil spirit baptism is ineffectual (t6 aylov piirntr/ia 
ovllv (Tu/i/SdXXerat [Timoth. loc. cit. 2]). It only 
‘shears away’ the former sins, leaving the root 
of the evil untouched. The true remedy is intense 
prayer, unreniitted till the departure of the evil 
spirit is sensibly perceived. Sometimes the Holy 
Spirit is seen to enter in the appearance of an 
innocuous fire, and the demon to pass out of the 
mouth in the form of a sow with her litter 
(Augustine, Har, 57). Then ensues the happy 
time when ‘ the soul is as sensible of union with 
its heavenly bridegroom as an earthly bride in 
the embraces of her husband ’ (Timoth. 4). The 
Euchite henceforth regards himself as a partaker 
of the Divine nature. Frequently he ends in ‘a 
pantheistic self-deification ’ (Neander, iii. 345). If 
an angel, a patriarch, a prophet, or Christ Himself 
is named to him, he will reply in each case, ‘ That 
am I myself’ (Epiphanius, loc. cit.). As spiritual 
men, the Euchites alleged that they had rdsions 
such us were not granted to ordinary people. 
They danced in order to trample on the demons 
which appeared to them. They had also prophetic 
gifts, they knew the state of departed souls, and 
they had power to read the hearts of men. Tliey 
regarded all the Church’s ordinary means of grace, 
c.g. the Eucharist, as well as the discipline of the 
monasterj', with indifference. Professing to give 
tliemselves entirely to prayer, they did no work, 
hut lived as mendicants. Bands of Euchites of 
both sexes roamed about, as persons who had 
renounced the world and all its possessions. In 
summer they slept promiscuously in the streets 
of towns. Tliey were suspected of believing that 
they could indulge in unbridled licentiousness 
yithout falling from their perfection. That may- 
have been a calumny, but undoubtedly a nemesis 
often overtakes the presumptuous self-confidence 
which ignores the radical weakness of human 
nature. 

Edessa was one of the first centres of the Euchite 
heresy. Flavian, bishop of Antioch (c. 390), sent 
a body of monks thither to summon the false 
teachers before him. As he knew that they would, 
according to their custom, deny their doctrines 
and charge their accusers -with slandering them, 
he resorted to a stratagem. Affecting to side 
with the accused, he induced their aged leader, 
Adelphiiis, to disclose all the secrets of the order, 
‘'yd then rounded upon him with the stern words 
of Daniel, ‘ 0 tliou that art waxen old in wicked- 
ness, now are thy sins come home to thee ’ 
(Susanna®’). Adelphius and his comrades were 
beaten, excommunicated, and condemned to exile. 
Without the option of recanting. They went to 
1 amphylia, -where they were again condemned in 
a Sjmod held at Side, and presided over by 
Amphilochius of Icouium. Proceedings were also 
taken against tiie sect in Armenia, and they gave 
trouble in Constantinople. Theodosius legislated 
against them (xvi. God. Theod. de Hccr. vi. 187), 
Md Valerian and Amphilochius of Side had the 
book Asce/icw condemned at the Council of Ephesus 
j^^t). Lampetius, the first of the sect to obtain 
tbe dignity of the priesthood, was summoned 
before his bishop, Alypius of Caisarea (Cappadocia), 
bb a double charge of undue familiarity with 
yeomen and of deriding the musical services of the 
t^biircli as a legal bondage. He was found guilty, 
condemned, and degraded. He wrote a book 
called the ‘ Testament,’ which is lost, but a frag- 
ment of Severus the Monophysite’s answer to it is 
preserved (J. C. Wolf, Anecdota Grarca, Hamburg, 


1722-24, iii. 182). The Euchite leader in the 
Cth cent, was Marcian, whom one of the Popes 
pronounced orthodox. Little more is heard of 
the sect till the outbreak of the Bogomil heresy 
in the 12th century. Tlie Bogomils (q.v.) had 
their origin in Bulgaria, and ‘-were without 
doubt the connecting link between the so-called 
heretical sects of the East and those of the West’ 
iv. 119). They were also known as the 
‘Paulicians’ (from Paul of Samosata), whose doc- 
; trines survive in the great Eussian sects. See, 
j further, art. Paulicians. 

liiTBiUTimE.— In addition to authorities dted in the text, see 
L. S. Tillemont, Mimoires pour semir d Vtiist. ecct.. Paris, 
1690, viii. 627 f. ; C. W, F. Walch, Hist, der Krtzereien, 
Leipzig, n62-S5, iii. 481 it. ; J. A. MV. Neander, Church Hist., 
cd. London, 1884, iii. S23; G. Salmon, art. ‘Euchites,’ in 
Smith-Waee, HCB; Bonwetsch, ‘ ilessalianer,’ in PRES, 

James Strahan. 

EUDzEMONISM. — Eudiemonism may be de- 
fined as the theory that the ethical end, the ultimate 
object to be achieved by action and conduct, the 
standard and final criterion of what ought to be, 
is Welfare (evSaifiovla). Welfare is not to bo re- 
garded as identical with happiness, although the 
latter term has been widely and oven generally 
employed as a rendering of the Greek word, which 
‘weUtLTe' [Wohlfahrt) moretrulyrepresents. Happi- 
ness may, of course, be so defined and understood 
by a moral philosopher as to become the technical 
equivalent of ‘welfare’ (Aristotle’s enSamon/a) ; but 
tliis involves an unnatural divorce from the meaning 
which it bears in ordinary speech and literature, 
where ‘ happiness’ undoubtedly connotes pleasure 
as an essential and predominant, if not as its sole, 
constituent, and signifies, in fact, ‘a life full of 
pleasures, well selected and arranged’ (Mezes, 
Ethies, London, 1901, p. 397). Now, although 
welfare may be held to consist of pleasure, that 
theory (Hedonism) imports so great a difference 
that, in vvhichever of its several forms it be main- 
tained, it stands apart and calls for separate 
treatment (see artt. Epicureans, Hedonism, 
Utilitarianism). 

Eudeemonism finds its typical exponent in Aris- 
totle, whose famous definition of -ivelfare (ei/Saigoy/a), 
or man’s ultimate good (rJ ivBpumvbt/ dyaOiv ) — 
‘activity, or exercise of the po-wers, of soul 
according to -virtue or goodness, and that the best 
and most fully developed ’ — has the high merit of 
elasticity, leaving room alike for individuality and 
for discovery in the conception both of psychical 
activity and of moral excellence. Only he is clear 
that -well-being is founded and rooted in well- 
doing. 

In modem philosophy Eudiemonism proper, as 
distinct from Hedonistic Utilitarianism, has few 
representatives. Perhaps Cumberland,' who makes 
‘furtherance of the common welfare’ the ethical 
end, and, after him, Hutcheson and Butler, have the 
best claim to be so regarded ; and, in our own day, 
PaiJsen, -ivith -whom ‘acts are called pood, when 
they tend to preserve and promote welfare ; bad, 
when they tend to disturb and destroj- it ’ (Srjstcm 
of Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1899, p, 222), welfare 
‘consisting in the perfect exercise of all human 
psychical powers’ (ib. p. 224). 

It is of the essence of Eudiemonism that it is 
teleological ; it looks forward and makes for an 
end, and that end is not precisely, or mainly, 

‘ righteousness,’ which implies a pre-existing rule 
or lawgiver. Herein it is contradistinguished from 
all that class of ethical theory which is retrospective 
and introspective, bidding us look back to a law 
once delivered, or inward to a perpetual and infall- 
ible monitor dictating duty without regard to con- 
sequences. Unlike every such ‘ intuitional ’ theory 
of morals, Eudiemonism does take account of con- 
1 be hegitna Hatura, London, 1672, ch. 72. 
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sequences, not only of those immediate consequences 
which even for the intuitionist commonly form part 
of the act or thing to he done or eschewed, hut 
(which is the crucial matter) of manifold conse- 
quences that lie, foreseen or pictured, in the far or 
middle distance. 

Of Perfectionism, which is likeivise teleological, 
we may fairly say, with Wundt {Ethical Systems, 
Eng. tr., London, 1897, p. 187), that practically it 
‘ coincides with Eudiemonism,’ though with the 
formal ‘superiority’ that ‘it lays more stress on 
the duty of moral self-development,’ as a means, 
however, not barely to self-perfection, hut thereby 
to the welfare of our fellow-men. This identifi- 
cation will bring the school of Leibniz into the ranks 
of the eudsemonists. At the same time it marks 
the difierence between ancient (or Aristotelian) and 
modern Eudsemonism. The former was primarily 
individualistic, notwithstanding that for Aristotle 
membership of a State is indispensable to human 
w'elfare, and even to manhood. The latter is pre- 
dominantly altruistic and universal. Now, indi- 
vidual perfection, excepting for Plato, is not 
manifestly the same as individual welfare, whereas 
universal perfection may reasonably he identified 
with universal welfare — the welfare of all human 
or, as some authorities would have it, of all sentient 
beings. 

See, further. Ethics, and the Literature there 
cited. J. M. ScHULHOF. 

EUDOXIANISM. — Eudoxianism denotes the 
opinions, more especially on the Arian controversy, 
held by Eudoxius, who was bom about A.D. 300, 
and became successively Bishop of Germanicia in 
Commagene, of Antioch (A.D. 358), and of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 360-370). The materials available 
for ascertaining his views are very scanty, con- 
sisting chiefly of his ‘Confession,’ a fragment of 
a work on the ‘Incarnation,’ which has been 
preserved in a collection made by the presbyter 
Anastasius. Inferences as to his opinions have 
also been drawn from his conduct at certain crises, 
and from one or two sayings he is reported to have 
uttered. One of these is a scurrilous sentence from 
a sermon delivered by the ‘ Bishop of Antioch ’ and 
referred to at the Council of Seleucia (Hilary, c. 
Constantium, 13). But it is at least doubtful 
whether Eudoxius was at the time Bishop of 
Antioch (see G. Kruger, Lucifer, Leipzig, 1886, 
p. 105) ; he was the only bishop who signed the 
Acacian formula at Seleucia (Hahn, Bib. derSymb.^, 
p. 306) without giving the name of his see (Mansi, 
lii. 321 B; Loofs, PBE^ v. 579), and the proha- 
hility is that he was at the time suspended from 
his diocese. A similar story related by Socrates 
serves rather to convict him of execrable taste 
than to identify the school to which he belonged. 

Eudoxius was an opportunist and a poliHcian 
rather than a thinker or a man of principle. During 
the period of his influence as Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, he may he said to have belonged to the left- 
centre, refraining from committing himself to the 
Anomoean position of Ennomius, while definitely 
antagonistic to the Nicene, and critical of the semi- 
Arian. ‘ The definite breach which Eudoxius made 
with Eunomius and Aetius (in the time of Jovian) 
on the one hand, and on the other the permanent 
hostility between him and the Homoousians, gave 
the direction to his theology and Church politics ’ 
(Loofs, loc. cit.). His Confession is notable for 
its refraining from the use of the watchwords of 
the moment, either the Homoean or the Anomoean ; 
for its assertion that Christ was ‘made flesh, not 
made man ’ ; and for its denial of the two natures 
in Christ. (The text of the Confession is printed 
byHamack, Hist, of Dogma, iv. 147.) 

The ten years of Eudoxius’ ecclesiastical domina- 


tion at Constantinople coincided with the close 
contact between the Ostrogoths and the capital, 
and his influence was probably most lasting in the 
type of Arian teaching Avhich established itself in 
that race. 

See also art. Eunomianism. 

Literature. — Athanasius, de Synodis.em. S7, 38(FCxxvl. 
760), Hist. Arianorum, 4 (ib. xxv. 700) ; C. P. Caspari, Quellen 
zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, Christiania, 1879, pp. 176-185: 
A. Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole 3, Breslau, 1897, p. 261 ; H, M. 
Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, Cambridge, 1882 ; A. Harnack, 
Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. iv. [1898] 76 ff., 147 ; F. Loofs, art. 
•Eudoxius,’ in PRE^ v. [1898] 577; W. M. Sinclair, art. 
‘Eudoxius,’ in DOB ii, [1880] 265. C, A. ScOTT. 

EUGENICS.— See Marriage, Sociology. 

EUHEMERISM. — The term ‘ Euliemerism ’ is 
often applied in a general though quite unwarranted 
sense to the rationalistic interpretation and disin- 
tegration of Greek mythology. As a matter of 
fact, the romantic tale composed by Euhemerus of 
Messene marks but a single phase of religious- 
historical thought in the 3rd cent. B.c. and the 
period foUoiving, and it is only the influence exer- 
cised by this work upon the Romans, and, through 
them, upon modern rationalism, that has given the 
term a significance by no means commensurate with 
the actual achievement of the man from whom the 
movement derives its usual name. For, when all 
is said, the teaching of Euhemerus has hut little 
claim to he called original. Prior to his time re- 
flexion on religious things had undergone a fairly 
long process of development. The roots of Greek 
rationalism lie far in the past. The Ionic historian 
Hecataeus had already dealt with ancient legends 
on rationalizing principles, and his example was 
followed by Herodotus and Herodorus, while the 
Cynics Antisthenes and Diogenes had sought to 
re-interpret the myths in a sense peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Strictly systematic reflexion on the gods of Greek 
mythology, however, first made its appearance in 
the epoch of Alexander the Great, and it was also 
in this period that romance, stimulated by the 
marvellous adventures of the campaigns in the 
East, gained a footing in Greek lue. The first 
name that meets us in this connexion is that of 
Hecatffius of Teos, who lived in Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolemy I. (323-285 B.C.), and whose work, en- 
titled MyvTrriaKi, was made use of ^ Diodorus 
Siculus in the first hook of his history (E. Schwartz, 
ivL Rhein. 3Ius. xl. [1885] 233-262 ; Pauly- Wissowa, 
V. 669 fiF.). Hecataeus attempted to explain the 
general belief in the existence of divine beings by 
the theory that the gods of Egypt were but the 
deified benefactors of mankind ; and his conclusions 
were all the more incisive in view of the fact that 
he regards the gods of Greece, and, indeed, Greek 
civilization in general, as being of Egyptian origin. 
Thus, in an age when kings were being accorded 
the honours of deity, the deities themselves— 
Helios, Kronos and Rhea, Zeus and Hera, and, 
above all, Isis and Osiris — ^^vere being reduced to 
the level of ancient monarchs whose efforts on 
behalf of progress had given men cause to look 
upon them as higher beings. 

Some knowledge of the work of Hecatmus seems 
to be presupposed in the 'lepi dvaypa^ of Euhe- 
merus. In this hook — ^^vritten perhaps c. 280 B.C. 
— ^^vhich purports to be the narrative of a journey, 
and is composed in the spirit of the numerous 
political Utopias of the 4th cent. B.C., Euhemerus 
gives a description of certain Happy Isles that he 
pretends to have discovered on a voyage from the 
Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. This romance ot 
travel, the surviving portions of which are found, 
in Diodorus (v. 41-46, vi. 1), as also in the fragmente 
of Ennius preserved by Lactantius {Div. Inst. I. xl 
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45-48, 63, 65, xiii. 2, 14, xiv. 1-12, xvii, 10, xxii. 21) 
— Varro perhaps being the intermediary — ^professes, 
in particular, to giv'e a sketch of the fabled island 
of f nncbaia, -whicli is here depicted, however, not 
in the style of a wonder-land, but with a relatively 
sober and persuasive colouring— an artifice by 
which Euhemerus hoped to facilitate his readers’ 
acceptance of his theology, for this was in reality 
his sole concern. Accordingly, he proceeds to tell 
that he had discovered upon the island a temple of 
Zeus, and therein a pillar of gold on which Zeus 
bad recorded in sacred script his own deeds and 
those of Uranos and Kronos. Thus all that had 
ranked as divine was brought down to the human 
level, precisely as in the work of Hecatreus, whose 
views seemed in this way to gain some sort of 
documentary corroboration. In particular, Zeus 
himself was now no more than a ruler who had 
given a powerful impetus to civilization, who had 
completed the dissemination of his cult by erecting 
the sanctuary in Panchaia, and who ultimately 
died and was buried in Crete. 

This narrative, of which we have riven only the 
mostessential particulars, was generrily repudiated 
and pronounced a fabrication by the more earnest 
minus among the Greeks (cf. Callimachus, Hymn. 
i. 8f., frag. 86 ; Eratosthenes ap. Strabo, xlvii. 104 
[Polybius] ; Plutarch, de, Is. et Osir. 23) ; but, as 
was noted above, it had a great influence upon the 
Homans, amongst whom it became naturalized in 
the Lat. rendenng of Ennius. It thereby became 
known to the Roman Christian writers (Minuc. 
Eel., Oct. 21 ; Lactantius, loc. cit.), who were as 
^orant of Euliemenis in the original as of the 
Gr. apologists (Theophilus, ad Aiitolycum, iiL 7, 
furnishes no evidence on the point), and it was 
through their influence that Euhemerus and his 
work became immortal, and his theology passed 
mto a proverb. 

It is, accordingly, all the more necessary to insist 
upon the fact that in Euhemerus we have but a 
single— though, it may be, the most notable and 
competent — representative of the spirit of the age. 
Just as — unless all the evidence is fallacious — he 
had a forerunner in Hecatmus, so he was followed 
by others who shared his views. Thus, while we 
cannot fix precisely the date of Leon of Pella, who 
fabricated a letter purporting to have been written 
by Alexander to Olympias — a letter often ouoted 
by the apologists, and setting forth ideas aKin to 
those of Hecatffius — he unquestionably belongs to 
this period, and must be regarded as an exponent 
of 'Euhemerism’ (of. GefFcken, Zxcci griech. Apolo- 
geien, Leipzig, 1907, p. 223). Then, in the 2nd 
cent. B.C., Dionysios Skytobrachion, who is re- 
ferred to by Diodorus (iii. 56 ; 67. 2 ; 60. 3 and 6 ; 
^0- 3, 7, 8 ; 71. 5 ; 72. 1, 4 ; 73. 1, 3, 5), followed on 
tlm Imes of Euhemerus and his predecessor, main- 
taining that the gods were ancient kings who — as 
Was specially exemplified in the case of Dionysus 
—had been promoted to divine honours for their 
services to civilization. Finally, about the end of 
the 1st cent. A.D., Herennius Philo of Byblus, in 
his Sanchxmiathon, applied tlie same process of 
wansmutation to the Phcenician deities (Eiiseb. 
4'rmp. evang. j. 9, p. 29 If.). The work of Palai- 
phatos [iTfpi iTltrrcuv, ed. Festa, in the Mythogr. 
grccci, iii. 2, Leipzig, 1902) cannot now be regarded 
hireotly relevant to the point before us. (Cf. 
wuh reference to the views developed in the fore- 
^ing, E. Schwartz, Fiinf Vorfrdgc ilber d. qricch. 
■^man, Berlin, 1896, p. 102 ff. ; Jacoby, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, vi. 952; \^’endland. Die hellenist.-rom. 

Tubin^n, 1912, p. 116 ff.) 
ihe work of Euhemerus, as already remarked, 
was generally rejected by Greek writers of the 
« ''if ^hfhest type, and especially, of course, by 

ucn as had engaged in research. It is, neverthe- 


less, true that in Greek works of a religious cast 
we occasionally come upon ideas which, to say the 
least, emanate from the Euhenieristic sphere of 
thought. Thus, when certain pagan writers, in 
seeking to rindicate the practice of idolatry against 
the vehement onslaughts which Greek scepticism 
was already making upon it, appeal to man’s in- 
stinctive craving for the visible presence of deity, 
and his consequent need of an image (Dio Chrysost. 
Oral. xii. 61 ;Maximus Tyrus, Diss. ii. 10 [p. 28, 12 
Hob.]), their argument forms in a manner the basis 
of the theory by which the Book of Wisdom (14"”-) 
explains the oririn of idolatry, viz. that some 
bereaved father had made an image of the son 
whom he had lost, and offered sacrifices to it, and 
that this then became a general practice, till at 
length the worship of images was legally instituted 
by kings. In this Judseo-Hellenistic work, there- 
fore, we have a theory' of the origin of idolatry 
that finds no place in extant pagan literature, and 
shovys unmistakably the impress of ‘ Euhemerism.’ 
Similar ideas found their way also into Hellenistic 
popular literature, as, e.g., the Oracvla Sibyllina, 
which form a medley of heathen, Jewish, and 
Christian prophecies. In the third book of the 
Sibyllines, whicli is known to be the oldest, occurs 
a myth — relating to Kronos, Titan, Japetos, Rliea, 
Zeus, and Hera (v. 110 ff.) — whose resemblance to 
the teaching of Euhemerus found in Ennius was 
rightly noted by Lactantius, and which is doubt- 
less to be traced back — though hardly in a direct 
line — to Euhemerus himself. Thus the work of 
Euhemerus still serves — in the hands of these un- 
intelligent witnesses to religion, who had certainly 
never read it (even Firmicus Maternus, 3, 6f., does 
not imply a direct reading) —as an apologetic wcaixm 
against the heathen ; and in this fact we may dis- 
cern the remarkable influence of the vmter whose 
name has come by custom to be associated with 
the whole intellectual movement to which his 
original contribution was by no means great. 

LrrxRiiTDBZ.— This has been given in the course of the article. 

EUMENIDES, ERINYES.— It is not alto- 
gether easy to grasp the precise character of the 
Eumenides, or — to give them their more general 
and more appropriate designation — the Erinyes ; 
for the traditional representation of these crea- 
tions of Greek popular belief and poetic fancy is 
often very indefinite. They sometimes appear as 
personifications, sometimes ns ghosts, and some- 
times as really well-defined figures ; now the tradi- 
tion speaks of a single 'Epu'iis, and now of a whole 
host of these frightful beings. Still, the scientific 
investigation of this province of religions history 
has witlnn recent decades to some extent succeeded 
in discovering the original form and subsequent 
development of the myth, though we must not 
expect that every traditional detail will find_ a 
place in the resultant delineation. For, wliile 
many Greek deities have but little homogeneity 
of character, and tend rather to coalesce in various 
aspects xvith other divine personages, this is especi- 
ally true of the figures generated by the obscure 
and primitive popular belief to which we owe 
also the Erinyes ; and the reader who desires to 
have some idea of the wavering forms shown by 
the Erinyes in the dawning consciousness of the 
ancient Greeks will do well to read von AVila- 
mowitz’s introduction to his translation of the 
Eumenides of ^Eschylus (Berlin, 1900, pp. 1-31). 

The Erinys — or group of Erinyes-— was an earth- 
deity, who in Thelpusa was identified 1x1411 De- 
meter (Pausan. viii. 25. 4). Such chthonic spirits 
appear nearly always in a dual aspect — one friendly 
and beneficent, the other dark and sinister, just 
as the divine pair Demeter and Persephone sito- 
bolize, on the one hand, the kindly earth yielding 
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food for man, and, on the otlicr, the gloomy depths 
of Hades. "VVc find, accordingly, that in the 
Peloponnes^ well-disposed deities of the earth 
were worshipped as Enmcnidcs (Pansan. ii. 11. 4; 
cf. yiii, 34. l_(r.,andPreller-Kobert, Grieeh. Mytho- 
logies Berlin, 1894, i. 837) ; el.sewhere they are 
also designated ITrfmai or ’AdXojS/oi, and in Athens, 
on the Areopagu.s and at the Demos Colonna, the 
2c/jrat (Pans. i. 28. 6), while this name, as also the 
title Ilirnai, was like^visc applied in a descriptive 
sense to Deraeter and Kore (cf, Prellcr-Robort, i. 
747). Snell deities, in virtue of their chthonic 
character, were represented in the cnltus ns bear- 
ing not only flowers and fruits, but also the figure 
of the snake, which is found among many peoples 
as the symbolic animal of the dark and gloomy 
under world. For in the earth underneath live 
the souls of the dead, the haggard spirits whom 
those who still live on the earth must charm and 
propitiate ; while, under a diflerent name, these 
c.arth-deitic3 are the avengers of murder, especi- 
ally the murder of a blood-relation. It is true that 
even here the data remain somewhat obscure, for 
it seems as if the 'EpivtUt was in general the angry 
soul of the murdered person himself rather than 
a deity who avengc-s the crime WTcakcd upon that 
soul. To all appearance Hesiod (Theoy. 217 ; cf. 
y&ch. Sept, contra Theb. 1054) identifies the Erinyes 
with the Kcres, who must also be regarded as souls. 
And, since it is thus impossible, as has just been 
indicated, to attain to absolute certainty at this 
point, wo must be content to verify some of the 
more outstanding features of the myth in its 
primitive form. 

Now, it is so far an advantage to hare ascer- 
tained that the avenging deities who punish the 
crime of slaying a blood-relation are identical with 
the beneficent spirits of the under world. The 
cause of a murdered man was in general taken up 
by his family group ; but, when one individual in 
such a group killed another, the deed was ac- 
counted more atrocious than an ordinary homi- 
cide; and, as in this case the avenger could not 
fittingly be supplied by the family itself, the task 
of executing justice on behalf of the wailing sotil 
of the slain was undertaken by the deities of the 
sombre denth.s. Thus the death-blow which Mele- 
ager had dealt the brother of his mother is, at her 
request, avenged upon him Iw the 'EoivCt 

{It. ix. 571); and wc are tola in Od, xi. 280 that, 
though CEdipus was not directly guilty of his 
motheris death, yet for him Epicasto left pains 
behind, * all that the Erinyes (‘ Avengers’ [Butcher 
and Lang]) of a mother bnng to pass ’ (5<r<ra rt pnrpht 
’Kpirvfr iKTtUoixxtr). Here, however, wc can already 
trace the genesis of the finer and more spiritual 
idea that the Erinyes are the enrso, or curses {ipaf), 
of one who has sutrered any kind of injnrj' at the 
hands of a relative. Tints Tclemachus is appre- 
liensive of his mother’s curses {Od. ii. 135; cf. Jl. 
xxL 412), wliilo in Hcsiotl {Theoy, 472), Bheia dcsirra 
that Kronos shall propitiate the IfnrDf, i.r.— in this 
case — the curses of Ins father; and, similarly, in 
rluschylu* {Eum. 417) the Erinyes present them- 
selves to Athene os the ’Af»l (cf. Soph- (Ed, Cot. 
1375, 1391 ; Blass, Einltit, stt d. Eumentden da 
Aiithylos, Berlin, 1907, p. 2f.). In this way the 
Erinves came at length to be tbe protectresses of 
family law in general ; when a household was iHf- 
reft of parents, their plnce was taken % the 
cMe«t brother, who«e prerogative was now main- 
tained bv the Erinyes {Jl. *v. 294). Fin&lb', when 
thev stop the prophetic utterance of the of 
Acfitllc* (xix. 418), thev teem to assume the fune- 
ticn, if we may so express it, of raaintaining the 
normal order of Nature. At they are thus the 
handmaids of justice wi*on earth, tisey are also 
the guanitscsof oath* and the avenger* of j^rjusy 


{xtx. 259 ; Hesiod, Op. 803 f.). and, acconlinglv, in 
the court of the Areopagus at Athens the judicial 
oath avas taken in tlio name of the ^rfiral Prai 
(Dinarchns, i. 47). On all these details, see Bolide, 
P.wcA«», Freiburg, 1S9S, i. 2GS IT., ii. 231 f. 

The Erinyes then came to l>e depicted with all 
the power of artistic expression of which irellenism 
was capable. The Ipirih travels amid a dark cloud, 
is ‘one that walks in darkness’ (T}epof^o:nt, see 
above); the sombre goddesses, t!io arx^rp&i, tho 
Kparepat, and tho dacTrXJjret, are also figurctl nS 
huntresses ; nothing escapes their eye ; and, like 
a pack of s.avnge hounds, they pursue the criminal 
— whoso trail of blood the}’ linvo speedily dis- 
covercd—till they finally bring him (o the ground. 
Hence AJschylus, too, reicrs to them as tho * mot lier’a 
hounds’ {(7Aoe»A. 924 ; cf. Eum. 131 f., 14011.). 

It was, in lact, Greek poetry, and, nlxivo nil, 
Greek trafredy, that gave these creations of pojh 
nlar belief tlmir final form. Wo cannot fix pre- 
cisely the period in which tho repulsive stories of 
unnatural crime— parricide, matricide, and incwl 
— first took their nse, and to which, tlicrefore, tho 
legends of Oidipus, Alcmreon, and the Atridm 
are to bo assigned. But in any ca.so tho Erinyes 
filled a great rOle in this particular plm-se of Greek 
mythology. This has already been shown in tho 
case of tEdipus (cf. also Aiseh. Sept. 09, 857), 
while, as rc^nls the m 5 'th of the Atridrc, wo 
rend in Sfesiclionis, who is our chief authority 
here, and is of importance also for the develop- 
ment of tragedy, that Orestes, who had killcil 
his mother Clytiemncstra, was pnnmcd by tho 
Erinyes, and received from Anollo a lx>w as a 
means of defence (fmg. 40). Tiic latter detail is 
one of great interest, as it indicatc-s tho early re- 
cognition of that conflict between tho deities of 
light and those of the under world which forms «o 
significant a factor in tho Eumenidex of Aischylns. 
For there tho Erinyes aro tho primeval gotldc*«c.i 
whoso solo function it is to avenge tho violation 
of kinship ; titc mnrdcr of a iiusband, which 
Apollo sols forth beforo the Erinyc-s in all its 
atrocity, is of no concern to them {Eum, 212), 
In Apollo and Athene, as a matter of fact, the 
Erinves aro confronted witfi a now ethical (toint 
of view — with the Delphic law of expiation— a* 
also with tho claim of tiio Athenian State to deal 
in its own right with such deeds ns the crime of 
Orc-slcs, As wc know, they lose their case, but 
they aro rcconcilcil b}* Athene, and then, as licnc* 
ficent spirits, paas into tho under world iwncath 
the Areopagus. Tho Erinyes have become the 
Etimcnidas. Tims did A'iscliylns contrive to intro- 
duce ethical harmony into tho primitive saga, 
which, ns we Kiw above, rccognirca a dual RSfioct 
in tbe eartb-dcitics. Another jierpctrntor of the 
crime of raatricido was Alcmtcon, who was like- 
wise pursued by the Erinyes, but was at length 
rclcivocd from tko consequences of liis Impiety (cf. 
Eurip. in Nauck, Fraym. tray.*, I-elprig, !Sh 9, p. 
379; Bethe, Theban, Jleldenhmtr, l..eip«g, 1891, 
p. 138 f.). 

We have already noted the fact that tho chthonic 
diaractcr of tho" Erinyes b symboltrci! by the 
snake, and on an Argive votive relief (Rowher, b 
1330) each of tho three Eurnenide* carries a **r- 
pent in her hand, A^hylus, however, reprcf^t* 
them as al&o having imake* twining about tbrtr 
heads {Oic^h, 1019 f.), and pisrtteart 
exhibita corre*f>OR(ling figure* 

Thftv are also provided with wing* fcf. I.unp. fpb. 
Taur. 289). while their abort banting t « * 

further indication of thdr fanrtlsti the swift 
iwnruers of their prej*. In ih«-B hand* they ho,d 
jind tartb^ (tt 

in R«wriier, 1. 1S26), with which th*y teswcRt th« 
guilty in the nnder world. 
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/Esohylus does not mention the number of the 
Erinyes, hut speaks of them as many [Bum. 5S5). 
At the court of the Areopagus the accusing god- 
desses were three in number — or, by other ac- 
counts, two (Preller-Eobert, 837, 1 ; 841, 3). Tlie 
Arrive relief just referred to shows three, and we 
find the same number in a passage of Euripides 
(Orest. 408). Euripides, however, speaks of them 
in another passage (Iph. Tanr. 968) as a large 
number, and, strange to say, as being split up 
into two parties, one of which continues to pursue 
Orestes, while the other acquiesces in the judg- 
ment of Athene. 

After the age of tragedy the Erinyes or Eumeni- 
des show no further phase of development either 
in character or in outward form. Subsequently, 
in order to meet the desire for a simpler form of 
the myth, they were represented only in their 
more terrible aspects, their more beneficent func- 
tions being left out of account, till at length, 
among the Eomans, and even in the description 
given by Vergil (JEn. vii, 323 ff.) they manifest — 
as the Furice — a relatively conventional character, 

LiTERATimE. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see A. Rosenbergr, Die Erinj/en, Berlin, 1873 ; J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg. lo Study of Gr. Ret.-, Carab. 1903 ; L. R. 
Famell, Tfte Higher Aspects of Gr. Ret. (Hib. Lect.), London, 
1911, pp. 39, 85, 90, 101. Cf. also the artt. Ai:sciivi.us. CaiMEa 
AKD Punishments (Greek), EumnoES, Homer, Sophocles. 

J. Geffcken. 

EUNOMIANISM. — The moral force of Arian- 
isni (q.v.) was stronger than ever as its end drew 
near in the East, bec.ause the Homceans (those 
Allans who held the likeness of the Son to the 
Father) were broken up, and there was no more 
entanglement with the court and politics. Arian- 
ism was then represented by Eunomius, who had 
made no compromises, and had suffered as a 
martyr to the Anomoean cause (t.e. the cause of 
those who held the unlikeness of the Son to the 
Father). He had to leave his See of Cyzicus, was 
banished by the Emperor Valens (a.d. 367), and 
again, when he had returned to Constantinople, 
by Theodosius — the sole e.xception to Theodosius’ 
toleration. The Anomoean teaching came to a 
head, in Eunomius’ hands, in the easily understood 
formula ‘ that the dyeuMijo-fo was the essence of the 
First Person of the Trinity,’ whereby a gulf was 
dug between the Ungenerate and the Generate | 
in other words, between the Father and the Son. 

A passing notice of the word ‘ Ungenerate ’ as the equivalent 
of iyin-gnt, the catchword of this logician, is necessary at the 
commencement. It was a term used by the orthodox also as 
applicable to the Father only, though in a way very different 
from that in which Eunomius handled it ; and, if it were to be 
translated ‘ not begotten ’ or ‘ unbegotten,’ as applicable to the 
Mhcr only, such a term would confuse the doctrine of the 
piird Person, who is Himself also ‘not made, nor created, nor 
oegotten.’ Again, ‘ingenerate,’ which might bo suggested os a 
substitute, is not supported by the Latin usage. ‘ Unorlginate,' 
again, bears only one sense of unbeginning, which even with 
me Arians could be said of the Son. Lastly;, ‘not generated’ 
does not furnish a corresponding idiomatic expression for 
oyen-nnoi, ‘ ungeneraoy.’ ‘ Unmade,’ ‘ uncreate ’ are out of the 
question for this purpose, both in themselves and because no 
proper equivalent would be left for ayenrror, and no means of 
distinguishing itfrom iyeivttroe. The distinction between these 
terms was always felt by the Church writers, whether before 
the Srd cent (which Bishop Bull has doubted) or after it (as has 
^n conclusively shown by Lightfoot, Ignatius.YOl. ii. p. 00(1.). 
Bills * unmade ’ (ayeoTtrof) could be applied to the Son, but not 
aylmjTot. ‘Ungenerate’ remains, then, as alone capable of 
ropresenting the word which was put in the forefront of the 
Eunomian heresy, and from which all its conclusions flowed. 
M ii was a word accepted also by the orthodox, Eunomius’ use 
of it was all the more convincing and plausible. 

As to the source of the term ‘ ungenerate ’ there can be little 
doubt. Though Gregory of Nyssa, in the long and bitter con- 
troversy with Eunomius, when everything had to be said that 
Vioiild make for the Nicene faith, more than once accuses him 
of having invented the term (it certainly became a new thing in 
TO hands), we should expect to find it, and we shall not fail to 
find it. In the Alexandrian philosophy. Gregory accuses 
Eunomius of Judairing by means of it, and of introducing 
a.so the Greek idolatry, i.e. of the creature. This takes us at 
to Philo on the one hand, and to theh’co-PJatonists on the 
other. Of course the contemporary philosophy could not enter 


into the fine distinction between ' ungenerate ’ and ‘ uncreate,’ 
so necessary to be drawn in the Christian controversy. Still 
‘ungenerate’ is the term which Plotinus uses of the Supremo 
Being (Ennead, v. iii. ». 517) ; and Celsus (the Neo-Platonist 
whom Origen answered) uses it, according to the text of the 
Philocalia, of his eternal world ; while Philo, a century and a 
half before, had treated it as the exact correlative of the Jahweh 
of the Jews. As for its early use by the teachers of the Church, 
it is enough to mention that Ignatius writes that ‘the heretics' 
(the followers of Simon, who were precursors of the Sabellians) 
thought that Christ was ungenerate. 

It was this ■word ‘ungenerate,’ so familiar to 
Greek pliilosophy, so consecrated in its application 
to the First Person of the Trinity, that Eunomius 
seized upon to destroy the consuhstantiality of 
Nictea. _ He saw in it the expression of a positive 
idea which enabled the mind to comprehend the 
Deity, and which at the same time, by virtue of the 
logical opposition between ungenerate and gener- 
ate, destroyed not only the equality, but also the 
likeness, of the Father and the Son. As in all 
other dichotomies arising from privative terms 
(e.ff. ‘imperishable,’ ‘unending,’ ‘uncreate,’ etc.), 
the Trinity stands apart from creation, so in this 
last dichotomy the First Person stands apart from 
the Second and the Third. It was the only dis- 
tinction of this sorb that Arianism could seize on 
for its purpose, and so this distinctive term ‘un- 
generate ’ is hypostatized and deified. 

I. ‘The Ungenerate’ as the name of God. — 
Eunomius asserts ‘ God is ungenerate, absolutely 
and independently of aught beside Himself,’ and 
shows at once what he is going to make of this by 
adding of the term ‘ungenerate’ itself: ‘This 
name is His glory. It is grafted in our minds 
from above.’ He then constructs the following 
syllogism : * No term expressive merely of the 
absence of a quality can be God’s name : the Un- 
generate is God’s name-, therefore it does not 
express a privation.’ But how does he prove his 
second premiss, viz. that ‘the Ungenerate’ is 
God’s name? The only definite proof he seems 
to offer is the somewhat curious one that long 
before the creation of man God had the naming of 
things, seeing that in the earliest of the sacred 
records, before the creation of man, the naming of 
fruit and seed is mentioned ; and, if of things, how 
much more would He have the naming of Himself ; 
and ‘ Ungenerate,’ which includes everything pise 
we predicate of Him (indestructible, unending, 
etc.) — in fact expresses His essence — commends 
itself as the name He must have given to Himself. 
Once he can establish ungeneraoy as the Divine 
essence above all other qualities (which he labours 
to do by a constant misapplication of that which 
constitutes the Person or hypostasis of the Father 
to the whole essence [oiio-fa] of Deity), the heavenly 
origin of the name follows as a matter of course in 
accordance with his theory of the sacredness of 
names. 

But Eunomius’ most elaborate proof, that ‘Un- 
generate is God’s name,’ is a negative and indirect 
one. He attacks the mental histoiy which Basil 
and Gregory of Nyssa give of the term. He 
denies that it is due to a human conception, and 
boldly asserts instead that it is due to a perception 
as instinctive, spontaneous, and direct as any per- 
ception of the senses: the Deity presented this 
object, and the mind at once grasped it. He 
pours contempt not only on the orthodox party 
for treating this and all other privative names of 
the Deity as merely privative and the result of 
conception, but also upon the faculty of con- 
ception itself. It would be dangerous, _ he con- 
siders, to trust the naming of tlie Deity to a 
common operation of the mind. The faculty of 
conception may, and does, play ns false ; it can 
create monstrosities. Besides, if the names of the 
Father are conceptions, so also are the names of 
the Son, e.g. the Door, the Shepherd, the Axe, the 
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Vine. But, as our Lord Himself applied these to 
Himself, He would, according to the orthodox 
party, he employing the faculty of conception ; and 
it is blasphemous to think that He employed names 
which we might have arrived at simply by con- 
ceiving of Him in these particular ways. There- 
fore, conception is not the source of the Divine 
names ; hut rather they come from a perception 
implanted in us directly from on hi^. ‘Un- 
generate,’ above all others, is such a name, and it 
reveals to us the very substance or essence of the 
Deity. 

It was urged by Basil and Gregory against 
Ennomius that ‘Ungenerate,’ as well as every 
other name of God, is due to a conception. They 
show the entire relativity of our knowledge of the 
Deity. In each case of naming Him we perceive 
an operation of the Deity, or an absence in Him 
of what attaches to the created, or of evil ; and 
then we conceive of Him as operating in the one, 
as free from the other, and so name Him. But 
there is no conception, because there is no per- 
ception, of the substance of the Deity. Scripture, 
which has revealed His operations, has not revealed 
that. 

Basil and Gregory both declare the predicate 
‘ Ungenerate ’ to be a concept ; Eunomius declares 
it to be a thing, to be not privative, but positive. 

We recognize in all this a far-off prelude of the 
battle that had to be fought a thousand years 
afterwards as to the nature and source of generic 
names ; then, too, the Conceptualists may be con- 
sidered to have left the field victorious. See artt. 
Conceptualism, Nominalism, Realism. 

Behind this first assumption,— for it is an 
assumption for which Eunomius offers no better 
proofs than those given above,— that the true name 
of God is ‘ Ungenerate,’ there lies another assump- 
tion, namely, that God is knowaUe. On the one 
hand, Eunomius attacks the orthodox for saying 
that we know God only through the universe, and 
through the Son, the author of the universe ; on 
the other, he attacks the older Arians for 8 a 3 dng 
that we know God only in part. He maintains, 
on the contrary, that it is unworthy of a Christian 
to profess tlie impossibility of knowing the Divine 
nature and the manner in which the Son is gener- 
ated. Rather the mind of the believer rises above j 
every sensible and intelligible essence, and does ^ 
not stop even at the generation of the Son, but 
mounts above, aspiring to the First Cause. Is this 
bold assertion — so contrary to the teaching of the 
Fathers, and of Scripture itself — a direct borrowing 
from Plato and the Neo-PJatonists 7 The lan- 
guage in which it is expressed certainly belongs to 
these schools; cf. the terms ‘transcending,’ ‘be- 
yond,’ ‘longing,’ ‘First Cause,’ ‘uplifted.’ This 
direct intuition on our part of the Ungenerate 
manifestly creates an enormous inconsistency in 
Eunomius’ own system. We have to suppose tliat 
the creatures whom the Word, the Son, fcy Euno- 
mius’ own showing, created, unconnected as they 
are with the Ungenerate (since He has not made 
them), nevertheless conceive of and see, beyond 
tlieir own Creator, a Being who cannot be any- 
thing to them ! 

2 . Eunomius’ treatment of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. — It remains to consider the use, in detail, 
which Eunomius made of this primal dichotomy of 
‘Ungenerate’ and ‘Generate’ as ^plied to the 
whole doctrine of the Trinity. His rtsumt of 
his re-arrangement of this, as quoted by Gregory 
from his Defence of my Defence, begins as 
follows : 

‘There Is the Supreme and Absolute Being’, »nd another 
Being, existing by reason ol the First, but It, though 
before all others ; and a third Being, not ranking with either of 
these, but inferior to the One as to cause, to the Other at to the 
energy which produced It' 


This last statement must mean that the Third 
Person is inferior to the First, as having a causa 
at all ; and to the Second, as proceeding only from 
the Second and not from the First. In this 
Eunomius reveals at once the emanationism which 
marks his teaching throughout. He goes on : 

‘There must, of course, be included in this account the 
energies which follow each Being, and the names germane to 
these energies. Again, as each Being is absolutely single, and 
is in fact and thought one, and Its energies are bounded by Its 
Works and Its works commensurate with Its energies, necessarily, 
of course, the energies which follow these Beings are relatively 
^ater and less, some being of a higher, some of a lower order; 
in a word, their difference amounts to that existing between 
their works.’ 

We see that Eunomius in this (and equally so in 
all that follows) has translated the terms of Scrip- 
ture straight into those of Aristotle, and changed 
the ethical-physical of Christianity into the purely 
physical. Spirit throughout becomes Being (oMa, 
a word which, seeing that Eunomius still regards 
the substance as_ living, is best translated as above, 

‘ Being ’). Nothing else w'as to be expected after he 
had so effectually banished the spiritual and moral 
from his Ungenerate that it becomes as pliysical 
as the ‘Motionless First Mover’ of Aristotle, 
The contents of the above formula amount to 
nothing more or less than Gnosticism. In fact, 
the earlier and this, the later, Arianism are 
simply the last attempts of Gnosticism to impose 
the doctrine of emanations upon Christian theology. 
For, while Arianism held the Logos to be tlie 
highest Being after the Godhead, it regarded this 
Logos as only the mediator between God and 
man ; just as, before the rise of Arianism, it 
had been the peculiar aim of Gnosticism to bridge 
over the ^nlf between Creator and created by 
means of intermediate beings (the emanations). 
It is iilso most significant, in the same direction, 
that Eunomius, like his master before him, 
adopted that system of Greek philosophy (the 
Aristotelian) which had always been the natural 
ally of Gnosticism, Aristotle is strong in divisions 
and differences, weak in ‘ identifications ’ ; he had 
marked, ^vith a clearness never attained before, 
the various stages upwards in the physical world ; 
and this is just what Gnosticism, in its wish to 
! exhibit all things according to their various 
j distances from the un^cnerate, required, and 
accordingly made nse of. Gregory had reason 
when he spoke of the followers of Eunomius as 
‘these (Snostics.’ 

It is true that Eunomius uses also orthodox 
terms in dealing with the Trinity We encounter 
such in the following creed of his, hut the last 
words preclude any orthodox meaning ; 

‘Wc believe in the Son of God, the Only-hcjjotUn God, 
the first-hom of ail creation, very Son, not ungenerate, verily 
begotten before the worlds, named Son not without being 
begotten before He existed, coming into being before creation, 
not tincreafe ’ (quoted b}' Gregory of Nyssa, e. Sunom. !l. 7). 

The gulf had been dug when once nngeneracy 
had been proclaimed to ne the substance of the 
Father ; and nothing more could pass it. Even 
the Godhead of the Son seems destroyed, not- 
withstanding the above articles from Eunomius’ 
creed, in such a sentence as the following: ‘No 
man who has any regard for the truth cither 
calls any generated thing imgcnerate, or calls 
God, who is over all, Son or generate.’ The Son 
is ‘ subject,’ and this suhjectmty Is proved by the 
fact of being generated. 

‘The Fattier’ and ‘the Son’ are terras which 
Eunomins avoids as much as possible ; he was 
sure to nse tliem most sparingly — ^in fact, only 
to get, and until he could pet, a hearing. But, 
once he can come hack to his Ungenerate, Ins object 
is secured, and all the details of bis ^•stem follow 
by an easy process of drawing inevitable conclu- 
sions. Tlie Son is necessarily ‘snbjcct. The 
opposition of ‘ ongenerate’ and ‘generate admits. 
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he saj'e, of no mean, Just like that of ‘ rational ’ 
and ‘ irrational.’ He contemplates, as existing 
in tlie ‘generate’ with reference to the ‘un- 
gencrate,’ the same difference as there is between 
‘irrational’ and ‘rational.’ As the special at- 
tributes of the rational and irrational are essentially 
incompatible, so the nature of the generate is 
one, and that of the ungenerate is another ; and 
as the irrational has been created in subjection 
to the rational, so the generate is, by a necessity 
of its being, in a state of subjection to the un- 
generate. 

As to the mode and manner of the generation of 
the Son, Eunomius says the Father begat Him at 
that time which He chose, and quotes Philo : 
‘ God, before all other things that are generated, 
has dominion over His oum power.’ Tliis power 
was under dominion, and was restrained as to 
its activity, while the due time of the generation 
of Christ was still about to come, and to set this 
power to its natural work. What the cause of 
delay was, and what it was that intervened, 
Eunomius does not specify. Not time, not space, 
he says. ‘Let there be no questioning among 
sensible men on this point, wdiy He did not do so 
before.’ That is all. With the same tool of 
‘ungenerate’ and ‘generate’ God (if he really 
could still give to Christ the name God), Eunomius 
shatters, as with a resistless wedge, the article 
of the Nicene symbol ‘ Light of Light,’ which 
compares the consubstantiahty of Father and Son 
with the oneness of flame lit from flame. ‘As 
great as is the difference between generate and 
ungenerate, so great is the divergence between 
Light and Light.^ This is a striking instance of 
howthe avoidance of the Scripture tenns ‘Father’ 
and ‘ Son,’ implying real oneness of nature, made it 
imssible to say almost anything in this controversy. 
He goes on : 

‘ We know the true Light ; wo know Him who created the 
light after the heavens and the earth : we have Iieard tho 
Life and thoTruth Himself, even Christ, saying to His disciples : 
“Te are the light of tiie world" ; we have learned from the 
blessed Paul, when he gives the title of “ Light unapproachable " 
to the God oier all, and by the addition defines and teaches 
us the transcendent superiority of His Light ; and now that 
Wo have learnt that there is so great a difference betiveen the 
one Light and the other, we shall not patiently endure so 
much as the mere mention of the notion that the idea of 
light in either case is one and the same.’ 

With Eunomius, that is to say, the ‘ true’ is one 
thing, the ‘unapproachable’ another. The Incar- 
nation was a still further divergence of the Light 
of the Son. 

‘This Light carried into effect the plan of mercy, while the 
other remained inoperative with respect to that gracious action.’ 

It was even a further degradation : 

‘If he (i.e. Basil) can show that the God over all, who is 
the Light unapproachable, was incarnate, — or could be in- 
then let him say that the laghtis equal to the 

As te the Incarnation itself, the true emptying 
(Iicnosis), which according to Scripture is involved 
in it, quite disappears in Eunomius’ hands. If 
the Son is created and man is created, He was 
‘ emptied (Eunomius clings to this phrase) to 
become Himself, and changed His place, not from 
the transcendent to the lowly, but from similar 
(save_ with regard to the accidental difference of 
‘bodied’ and ‘unembodied’) to similar both in 
kind and dignity. The difference betiveen the 
uncreated and tho created no longer constitutes 
the ditlerence between the two natures in Christ ; 
that difference is marked by dominion and slavery, 
for ‘all things serve God,’ while ‘the whole 
creation _ is in bondage.’ But, that difference 
having disappeared, or rather having never existed 
between the Son and tho world He came to save, 
it could no longer be shown that the Master was 
inmgled ivith the Servant, hnt only that a servant 
came to be amongst servants. In fact, in 
VOL. v — yj 


Eunomius’ scheme, the Incarnation was a fall 
rather than a condescension. 

‘The Ungenerate Light is unapproachable, and has not tlio 
power of stooping to experience affections ; but such a condi- 
tion is gennane to the generate.’ 

The ‘ coming in tlie flesh ’ was quite akin, with 
Eunomius, to the declension of a transmigrating 
soul into a lower order and manner of existence, 
such as Pythagoras had taught. Eunomius repre- 
sents the generate as intermediate between 
heaven and earth, the Divine and the human, so 
as not to presen’e the Divine unsullied, but to 
have an essence mixed and compounded of con- 
traries, which at once stretched out to partake 
of the good, and at the same time melted away 
into a condition subject to affections or emotions. 
So man need feel no gratitude to the Only- 
begotten God for wbat He suffers, since it was 
by the spontaneous action of His nature that He 
slipped down to the experience of such affections. 
His essence, being from the first capable, of being 
affected and moved as men are, was thereby 
naturally dragged doivn ; and such a transaction 
or change does not demand human gratitude ! 
Nothing could show more clearly than this parody 
of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation how 
wide the gulf is, and always must be, between 
Christianity and Emanationism or any modem 
revival of it. It was in the very cradle of this 
last that the Christian ‘ theologian ea;cc/^c»ce 
had proclaimed, as the axiom of the new religion, 
that ‘ God is Love.’ 

We do not find the same fullness of statement 
by Eunomius as to the Spirit as we find in his 
treatment of the Son. This is little to be wondered 
at. The doctrine of the Spirit had not yet come 
to the front in controversy ; with the exception of 
the heresy of lllacedonius, who was forming his 
sect at the very time when Eunomius was teaching, 
no heresy was connected directly with this, and 
no Council dealt with it. That was reserved for 
the next century. Tlie final clauses of the Nicene 
Creed, which affirm distinctly, amongst other 
truths, the Deity and personality of the Third 
person, were, if we are to accept the entire silence 
of the leading historians as evidence, not added at 
the CouncU of Constantinople ; they were entirely 
ignored even at the Council of Ephesus. The 
apprehension of the Homoousion of the Holy Spirit 
was little permeated as yet by the Christian con- 
sciousness of the unity of Goo. Still the faith in 
it Avas in the Church. The expanded form of the 
Nicene Creed is found in a work imtten by 
Epiphanins seven years before the Council of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 381), and it is probable that the 
old Creed of Jerusalem contained such clauses, and 
that Cyril produced them before the Council of 
Constantinople. But the times were not ripe for 
this controversy. Still, his system obliged Euno- 
niius to say something about the Spirit ; he had to 
draw his conclusions j and what he says savours of 
the purely Greek heresies of the next century: 
‘After him (i.e. the Son), we believe on the 
Comforter, the Spirit of truth,’ says Eunomius. 
The omission of ‘ Holy ’ is to bo noticed ; doubtless 
it is because, being aivare of the Scripture expres- 
sions, ‘ God is Spirit’ (Jn 4^* RVm), ‘the Lord our 
God is Holy’ (Lv 19-), be may prepare the ivay, by 
the omission of one at least of these glorious titles, 
for the still further subjection of the Spirit. So he 
continues : ‘ Once for all made subject,’ but does 
not specify xvliat this subjection is. ‘ Who came 
into being by the only God through the Only- 
begotten.’ The term ‘the only God’ for the Father 
prepares for what is coming, and shoivs what value 
to attach to the Avhole. The Father employs the 
Son as an instrument for the production of the 
Spirit. ‘ Neither on the same level with the Father, 
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nor connumerated with the Father; nor on an 
equality Avith the Son, for the Son is Only-hegotten, 
having no brother begotten -with Him.’ This is, of 
course, inconsistent with Eunomins’ previous inter- 
pretation of the Scripture words TrpuTordKot rijs 
KTlffeui as actually meaning ‘first-hom amongst 
many brethren,’ i.e. the whole creation, including 
not only the Spirit, but Himself. ‘ Not yet ranked 
with any other, for be has gone above all the 
creatures that came into being by the instru- 
mentality of the Son, in mode of being, and nature, 
and glory, and knowledge, as the first and noblest 
work of the Only-begotten, the greatest and most 
glorious.’ Eunomius concedes much to the glory 
of the Spirit, but he is pledged by his emanationism 
to His subjectivity. W^e must discount the value 
of what follows. Eunomius does not read any 
text in Scripture about the Spirit in the light of 
other texts. 

‘He, too, being one, and first and alone and surpassing all the 
creations of the Son in essence and dignity of nature, accom- 
plishing every operation and all teaching according to the good 
pleasure of the Son, being sent by Him, and receiving from 
Him, and declaring to those who are instructed, and guiding 
into truth.’ Again: ‘accomplishing every operation and all 
teaching,’ ‘sanctifying the samts,’ ‘co-operating with the faith- 
ful for the understanding and contemplation of things ap- 
pointed,’ ‘leading us to that which is expedient for us,’ 
‘strengthening us in godliness,’ ‘lightening souls with the 
light of knowledge,' ‘emboldening the faint-hearted,’ ‘acting as 
a guide to those who approach the mystery,’ ‘ dirtributing every 
gift,’ ‘banishing devils,’ ‘healing the sick,’ ‘comforting the 
afilioted,’ ‘ recovering the distressed.’ 

Orthodoxy could not have a word to say against 
all this, for it is true scripturally, only Scripture 
attributes all these very operations to the Father 
and to the Son as well, or implies that they must 
be ascribed to both. But Eunomius, while basing 
his o^vn doctrine upon Scripture, perforce ignored 
this. His principle once laid do^vn at the first, 
‘that the energies and works are commensurate 
with the Beings which they follow, and are 
accordingly superior or inferior as the Beings are,’ 
prevents any of these operations of the Holy Spirit 
from being purely Divine in his eyes. The fatal 
separation and subordination of the Beings lead 
to a still more fatal separation and subordination 
of the works. As redemption itself by the incar- 
nation, being the Son’s work and not the Father’s, 
was rather a ssunptom of weakness in Him than 
an evidence of the poAver of Divine mercy, so the 
work of the Holy Spirit, being not the Son’s nor 
the Father’s, is no more to Eunomius than what 
might be attributed to some human teacher, c.y., 
to be sent, to receive, to announce, to suggest the 
truth ; it is not God Himself whispering in the 
heart of man. 

To this emajiationism ingrained in his system we 
must, of course, attribute the curious insistence of 
Eunomius on the Spirit’s being the production of 
the Son alone : the ‘ ener^ ’ of the Son produced 
the Spirit as the ‘ energy ‘ of the Father produced 
the Son. Was it only reverence for the words in 
Jn 15*®, or was it also the spectacle of Eunomius and 
many others on this doAvnward road of emana- 
tionism, that restrained every Greek Council and 
every ancient Greek Father from mentioning the 
Son in connexion with the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit? Gregory of Nazianzus speaks for them 
all : ‘ Standing on our definitions, we introduce the 
Ungenerate, the Generated, and that which pro- 
ceeds from the Father (10 rat de Filio, ii.).’ 

As to Baptism, the vieAvs of Eunomius can be 
speedily stated. He is evidently alluding to it in 
the following words (as quoted by Gregory of Nyssa, 
c. Ennom. 5) : ‘But we affirm that the mystery 
of godliness does not consist in venerable names, 
nor in the distinctive character of customs and 
sacramental tokens, but in exactness of doctrine.’ 
He goes on to say that baptism is not into the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, but ‘into an 


artificer and creator’ — apparently excluding the 
Third Person altogether. Accuracy of doctrine 
and clearness of statement were to the Exmomians 
salvation, and mysteries worse than nothing, for 
the claims of the Sacrament of Baptism must 
disappear altogether with the Dhdnity of the 
Spirit, as the claims of the other Sacrament dis- 
appear with the Divinity of Christ. Neither 
could place us, in this system, in communion with 
this ungenerate God, either in heart and spirit, as 
the Church could affirm with her living faith in a 
consubstantial Trinity, or in mind, Avhich was all 
that the Eunomians would have valued. But for 
this communion of mind their teacher had pro- 
vided a better way of his oivn. 

If Eunomius has a title to originality, it must 
rest on the use he made of this term ‘ ungenerate,’ 
and it is this peculiar use of it that makes Ids 
heresy strange and startling. For ‘ungenerate’ 
and ‘ generate ’ had been the very terms which the 
defenders of the Homootision had borrowed from 
philosophy, to bring home to a cultured but un- 
believing Avorid that intimacy between the Father 
and the Son the mention of which was ever on the 
Saviour’s lips, according to the Gospel records. 
They had been employed to translate the inmost 
mystery of the neAv religion. ‘Generate,’ which 
had previously connoted nothing but the opposite 
of ‘ ungenerate,’ had noAV been brought into closest 
correlation and union with the Ungenerate; and 
expressed that which could not otherAAdse be ex- 
pressed, in the current pliilosophical language. 
But Eunomius employs the terms in order to de- 
stroy that very thing which faith had adopted 
them to teach — the oneness of the Only-begotten 
Avith the God who begat but who is Himself 
unbegotten. He found these terms AAuthin the 
Church, doing duty, as it were, to_ make clear that 
oneness ; he employed them, by bringing them back 
to their former use, to destroy it I Then this di- 
chotomy of his had to be met, e.g. by Gregory 
of Nyssa, with the counter dichotomy of ‘ created ’ 
and ‘imcreated,’ which, unlike the other, Avas 
founded on an essential difference, and left that 
which was AAdthin the inviolable circle of the God- 
head free for ever from any more dichotomies, 
whatever other assaults might at any time be made 
upon it. 

* Uncreate, intelligible nature is far removed from such dis- 
tinctions ’ (i.e. as those of Eunomius), says Gregory (c. Eunom. 
L 22). ‘ It does not possess the good by acquiption, or partici- 
pate only in the goodness of some good which lies nbove_ it. 
... It is simple, uniform, incomposite. . . . But it has distinc- 
tion within itself in keeping with the majesty of its own nature, 
but not conceived of with regard to quantity, as Eunomius 
supposes.’ 

This was the impregnable position that Athan- 
asius also had taken up. To admit that the Son is 
less than the Father, and the Spirit less than the 
Son, is to admit, as we have seen, the law of 
emanation, that is, the gradual and successive 
degradation of God’s substance. By this path 
Oriental heretics, as well as the Neo-Platonists, 
had been led to a sort of pantheisticpolytheism. 
Arins had, indeed, tried to resist this tendency, 
but so far only as to bring back Divlnify to the 
Supreme Being. This was done at the expense of 
the Divinity of the Son, who was with Arius as 
much a created intermediate between God and 
man as one of the uEons. Eunomins treated the 
Holy Spirit as his master had treated the Son ; 
only by a more complete and decisive method, 
since his new weapon of ungeneracy created an 
actual unlikcness between the Persons. Arianism, 
whether the earlier or the later, tended alike to 
Judaism, and, by making creatures adorable, to 
Greek polytheism. There was only one Avay of 
cutting short the phantasmagoria of Divine ema- 
nations, without having recourse to the contra- 
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ci'tory hj-pothcHis of Arin*? ; nnd that ^ivos to 
rfjcft 8lto"ether tlie law of emanation'? as Iiitherto 
I'ar from ndmittinc tiiat tlie Supreme 
ivinpi'' always v.'Cakcning and <lcgradinp Him‘>elf 
b that whieh emanates from Jinn, .ttlianasins 
IfiTs doTO the principle that He produces within 
HiJB'elf nothing but what is perfect, and just, 
ard Divine ; all that is not perfect is a work, hnt 
f*i!y a uorli, of the Divine will, which draws it 
cat of nothing (i.e. creates it), and not out of the 
Dt-inr suhstanrt. 

With regard to tlie ditTnsion of Ennomianism, 
Smomen say‘i (Uli ri. 27) : 

‘Ttit bcTC<j- of Kunomius was spread from Cilicia and the 
£r,r:*'isjnJ ot Taurus as far ns the Hellespont nnd Constant!- 
Jns.n.S60ntBi£h.<ni3,ncsrCon5tantinople, 'multitudes 
rticri'sl lo him ; some also pathered from different quarters, 
s it®- With the design ot testing his principles, nnd others 
»*«’»■ frn.Ti the desire of listening to his discourses. JHs 
rTfiiUilon readied the ears of file emperor, who would pladly 
lite >el(l a conference with him. But the Cmpress Klacilfa 
ft-dloash* pfcrcnlcd an intcniciv from tahing place between 
ta'-a ; fe’r she sms the most faithful guard of the Xiccne doc- 
tor's ’ (it. Til. 0) 

At (he convention, however, of all tl\o scote, at 
Thcoflosius’ palace in A.D. 382, Eunoniina was pre- 
fCJit (Socrates, JlEv. 10). His’EArffeotj rJJt rtareart 
(to which he added learned notes) was laid before 
Theodosius in 3S3. In his answer to Eunomius’ 
hecond^ Book, Gregory of Nyssa finds tliat 
Kimomius has still a flock, with whom the former 
thn.'i expostulated : With what eyes will you now 
froze upon your OTidc? I speak to you, 0 flock 
of pensliin" souls!’ This could nob have been 
rrrillcn earlier than a.d. 331. 

It was stated at the beginning of this article 
that Ennomins had been a roart 3 T to liis cause, 
nnd so he was destined still to bo. But it was not 
tillStil that the Emperor condemned liim to ban- 
i'limcnt_ to Mocsia. Tlio barbarians, however, 
drove him from them ; and he was brought to 
Cirs.'jrfa, much to tlie annoj'ance of tlie Christians 
there, who resented the presence amongst them 
of (ho enemy of their lost Basil. He died at his 
wrlh-place, Dacora in Cappadocia ; and Iris tomb 
■was Yiritcd there. 

Tlio A;Mfc 7 ('fi’cir* of EiinomUiB in 2S sections is 

Wl.vMlhrlJ T 1.4. .14. ir'ni /is 

I 



« untimiii.», Kiel, 1SJ3 ; W. KSlling, Gfseh, dtr arian. 

1 7 ^ 1 . JS'll'-SS: J. Rupp, Greqors dtiBiachofaron 

heiprig, 1S34 ; J. A. Fabficius, 
«•»-.. OAff,, Hamburg. JWI. lx. £07fr. W. MOORK. 

— The operations of castrating males 
, ? ®v‘’faying females were probably practised on 
MimsK onrlier limn on human beings; nnd dc- 
«xv.,Ah;r.ijop has always been far more commonly 
b , ruieii on males than on female'!. Castration 
, ’ known in Vedic India, as is shorvn 

A the fr(yjnent occurrence of the proper name 
tv. castrated horses’), and 

ic repeated mention of the ox hc«ide tlic hull {c-cr. 
•! I ^ pjj JO . ^ further, Zimmer, 

Ct,'’*, ■ 1S7P, pp. 231, ^2&}. Homeric 

was plainly acquainted with the castration 
• ^miah tcf. fropxa aq\n, J7. xxiii. 147), and the 
^”S^'t’f’'tisisrecordcd fortheSerthians 
; bv Strain) (p. 312). 

t 'sui't nndpurpose of castration. — ^The most 

I’Ve castration seems to have been 

7 m-iii!igthe testicles, mcntionctl in.-Jr^nnxfvcffo, 
I- r implied in a lon<g series of v. ords 

‘castrated’ and eonnectc<i with Imses 
c'-.osme< crush 'and the like. 


Htc b'-’o-’g nf 1, * <-i]vi ' (V,t, -t-r V. ■) • ti't Ir. 

■molr, ‘wtthtf’ 4<>H Ui.urcli f-'.j). a.’uiii, 'in.- --r'i: bct-.b 
raun, ‘ccMing’ (air. ru-. 'fU'trr'); At'Mi, £-■(-•. ■rtt'cic' 

XMih , 

_ - ,, . Oinr''! 

SltT. fn‘art,*wcli.cr*(Lat./rn‘), *tXri‘k^'\ U H 
ito'n Att.it’tnrfia, rt. cxxxtui. C, t-J, llnl, bf« !»., rt)«t rg 
or splitting the tetlicles with tionts, orwith a peg, tJ c 
might s’m be epiit. 

Besides crushing, cutting tvas al'o employed, as 
is shotvn by such word" ns Gr. Tomu, • cuunch ’ 
{rifad!, ‘cut’); Lat. Castro, ‘castrate’ (SKr. f<r-, 
‘cut’); Old Ir. lun, ‘wether’ (hkr. In-, ‘cut’); 
Skr. nirafta, ‘castrated jSkr. ntri, ‘edge,’ 
’knife’). The operation of dragging the testicles 
from the scrotum seems to he iniplicii in Gr. er-dSiar, 
‘eunuch’ (c-du, ‘drag’; cf, tjkr. nuKlnhnrha, 
‘castratcr’ [lit. ‘he who puts the testicles out- 
side’), Atliarvavcda, III. i.x. 2); and, if O.II.G. 
ztrfiir, ‘castrated,’ Anglo-f'ax. dff;ran, 'ca’-trate,' 
arc connected witli Gr. TrCp, ‘ fire,’ the nppliration 
of hot iron to the testicles maj- likewise have been 
employed (on all these terms, sec Schrader, Itrallex. 
dcr indorjerm. AKcrlurntLundc, Slras.burg, 1201, p. 
919; Hirt, JndoQtrmtfncn, do. 1905-07, pp. 291, 
658). 

A survey of tlio terms just given .shows that 
c.astration of liuman hciims was performed in 
Europe only wliero Oriental influcnrcs were pre- 
sent; nnd m this case linguistic evidence i.s not 
contradicted hj* anj' facts thus far known. The 
reasons for the castration of animals w ere doubtless 
the same in earlj" times ,as tliov' are to-dav : greater 
docilit 3 ’ (notahl 3 ' in horses anil oxen) and increased 
savounnesss of meat (as in capons). 

Turning to the subject proper of the prc'ont art. 
— the castrated human male, or eunuch— it may 
bo noted tliat the terms for ‘ennnch’ give, with 
perhaps a single cxcojition, no clue as to the reason 
for the institution of castration. The sources of 
Skr. vadhri nnd of Gr. OXiS'm, (Opa, ronht, nnd 
er-xdduy have already been given. Tiie hc-'t known 
term of all, «Vot^or, is of uncertain signification. 

■fhe old ctj-mology, found bt early « tlio A’fj mido/i'cirm 
.Vdffuom — d-rb Tov rljT riidji- *Y»u* sal a'^tfitAn/rOai aai 
it.Adc-trrn — anil rtillndinnccd byT.rior (E/.V t>, art. ‘Kymieli’), 
bv which the w ord means ‘ bcil-aranlcr.' merit* no con'ld-ration. 
rerhapa the best suggestion is tint ndiariee'l by Jensen, BA 1 
tlSS'diO, who regards M a loan-wont from the Sen., 

comivaring Hcb. '^ur., v;n, * trained,” lrit<l,’ * exp«r>necd ' (cf. 
Sjr. tn'Aairnnd, ‘eunuch’ (lit, 'trustworthy.' 'trust'd'), and 
sec l/cwa, S'm. Bremdin/rifr im Gr., Btrlin, fsq;., p, 753. 

The Hcb. term for ‘eunuch’ is c");, wliich is 
probably to bo regarded, with Jenson, ZA vii. 
[lSf>2) 174, note 1, as Iwrrowed from Af'^vt. Sa is\H 
(rfoTl, ‘he avho is the head or chief,' particularly a® 
this avould explain all the offices and duties per- 
formed b)- the an; in the OT (cf. Zimmem, ZDMG 
liii. [1899) 116, note 2). 

EV Is, therefore, correct In rendering C*::? by 'oaWr' cr 
•chamberlain' in the majoritc of its occurrrn< c, rC'Triiig 
■eunuch ' for pi^sages in whlcli tl.is is nbaiou'ia tin r mmng 
(r.g.~ K »“ CcUSr'ls COr so-ne par'a-e*, as Jer t'je VP', 
arc equaiiy susceptibie of either rendering : in an.) it seems 

unnecc-'ary to .accept Chejre’* suggestion {UBi lli'J tluit two 
arords originally dist'.-ct baa c been fu'ed I.n *5^7). TliC pri'c'se 
uafare of fhe operation p'rforxncd on the ancient £em. eunuchs 
b uncertain, bat from tbe antltlird*. In Pt CCi, of ."TTinxt 
,g-7g‘ r.wCt (I.XX fAaJi'e.t, dTotfr3;.p«»-or) ft i* eridcnt tl-at tietf. 
cru'b’u’ff of the t'-'t'cles and ab'stion cf she je*-'* niu*' I see 
hem among the methods cmpio.Tf-d (cf. r!«o tiie x u'g rc-denrg 
of Uic pa''.age, ‘tutmeims, oUr.tui rel lurp-i'.atis tesoeul.* ft 
«b»,at>o rrrrtro’}. 

2. Physical and mental effects of castraUon.— 
If castration is performed on n ciiil'l, nu'i if jiropcr 
precautions are taken, the operation i' not, snr^- 
cnllv spe.iking, a vert' r'-rious one. nllliongr. t.jc 
niortalm- is enormous among the urj!or:ap.n.te 

childnn'cm-tr.-.tetl hv Afrii'an rfote-de’J'ts for the 
Oriental market. uVfter pal)“rty t h'i <>f< ratio's D;- 
, comc-a much more grave. In the o. lioys 

( cft-atration prevents the doelopmenl m the (.eco-.d- 
I tity yeS'ChnrActcriutic^— 'tijs of 
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and of hair on the body, and the change of the 
larynx, the eunuch voice thus approaching the 
female timbre. Males castigated in adult life natur- 
ally have the same secondary sex-characteristics as 
other men. Data are lacking with regard to the 
castration of girls, though analogically there should 
he no puhic or axillary hair, and no characteristic 
development of the pelvis and breasts. Oophorec- 
tomy after puberty is commonly alleged to result— 
though the secondary sex-characteristics remain — 
in a certain approximation to the male type, as in 
the quality of the voice and in the growth of hair 
on the face. Castration of the male does not im- 
mediately result in loss of libido. On the contrary, 
the castrate can for some time — at least a year — 
have sexual intercourse and emit a quasi-semen 
(probably the secretion of the prostate gland). 
Accordingly, in the degenerate days of the Roman 
Empire, eunuchs were regularly made, soon after 
reaching puberty, for the sensual gratification of 
Roman dames, particularly ‘quod abortivo non 
est opus’ (Juvenal, Sat. vi, 365 if. ; cf. Seneca, 
de Matrimonio, ed. Hase, p. 429 ; Martial, Epigr. 
vi. 2 ; Thousand Nights and One Night, tr. Payne, 
London, 1882-84, i. 368). Later, however, erec- 
tions occur much more seldom — almost never after 
18 months from the operation — and there is no 
sensation of seminal ejaculation. In the female 
oophorectomy usually annihilates the sexual im- 
pulse, hut there are many exceptions, for in some 
females libido is increased after removal of both 
uterus and ovaries. 

Surgically, castration is generally performed to 
relieve disease of the testicle, bladder, and prostate 
gland in the male, and of the ovaries and uterus in 
the female. In males it is also often done to relieve 
urinary weakness (retention of urine, etc. ). Oopho- 
rectomy for ovarian disease of the female hastens 
the physical changes usually ascribed to the meno- 
pause, unless, as is often done, a small portion of 
ovarian tissue is left in sitxi, or is engrafted upon 
the uterine body. 

The operation of castration affects the body 
chemistry (metabolism) very strongly. The phos- 
phates in the urine and the carbonic acid in the 
expired breath diminish, while the weight of the 
body increases. Many spayed women grow fat and 
dyspeptic. Congestion to the head and thorax and 
excessive perspiration appear and may continue 
for years. Melancholia is developed in a large 
percentage of cases, together with loss of memory, 
irritability of temper, impairment of vision, night- 
mare, insomnia, and skin afiections. 

On mentality castration appears to produce no 
essential change. It is true that eunuchs are 
usually inclined to be malevolent and unscrupu- 
lous, that they are apt to be either extremely 
abased or inordinately haughty. Yet this is due 
not so much to the physical results of the operation 
as to the fact that by the hand of their fellow-men 
they have been put outside the pale of normal 
humanity, and they feel a not unnatural resent- 
ment, accentuated by the aloofness usually felt by 
all who are marked off, by mental or physical 
peculiarities, from the ordinary mass of mankind. 
Nowhere, perhaps, has the mixture of native ability 
and acquired malignancy been_ more strikingly 
exemplified than in the case of_Agha Muhammad, 
who, castrated in early life by'Adil Shah, was able 
to overthrow the Zend dynasty in Persia and, in 
1796, to found in blood the Qajar house (cf. Horn, 
GIrP ii. 594-596). But that cruelty is an accident, 
and that mental and spiritual powers are unabated, 
is proved by the famous instances of Origen and 
A.be1ard (pg.u.). 

Certain peoples are reported to have practised the 
excision of one testicle only, as is reciorded of the 
Hottentots by Kolben (Bcschreib. dcs Vorgebirgs der 


gufen Hoffnung, Frankfurt, 1745, p. 147). .Theii 
motive was to prevent the birth of twins, an event 
of such ill omen to many peoples (see Twins) ; and, 
Kolben adds, no woman would marry a man unless 
his left testicle had been excised in childhood, the 
operation being performed at intervals of eight or 
nine years on all Avho might be of the proper age. 
In Ponape, one of the Caroline Islands, the left 
testicle is extirpated with a sharp bamboo at the 
age of seven or eight (on Niuatabutahu, in the 
Friendly Islands, the age is 12-14), the purpose 
being to avoid orchitis ; and the man on whom this 
has been performed isdeemed particularly handsome 
by the girls (Finscli, ZE xxii. [1880] 316). 

The general function of eunuchs was to serve as 
a superior sort of slave, particularly — in view of 
their sterility — as guardians of the harim. It 
would appear that the castration of human beings 
was first suggested by analogy ivitli that of animals 
(cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. Vll. v. 60-65) — it was supposed 
to make men more tractable as slaves, and, by de- 
priving them of the distractions of family life, to 
render them more faithful to their masters. But, 
effective as this proves in the case of animals, it is 
far otherwise in the case of man ; and. tbe_ history 
of the eunuch system is one stained by vilest intrigue 
and darkened by utter corruption. 

3. Birthplace and diffusion of the practice.— 
Where castration started is an unsolved question, 
but the tradition recorded by AmmianusMarcellinus 
(XIV. vi. 17), that it was instituted by the legend- 
ary Semiramis, would seem to point to the Meso- 
potamian region as its first home. Eunuchs were 
early known in Assyria, where they apparently 
acted as generals and governors (Jensen, ap. Mani- 
tius, ZA xxiv. [1910] 109, note 1 ; cf. esp. Klauber, 
‘Assyr. Beamtentum,’ LSSt v. 3 [1910], p. 117). 
They were in Israel at least as early as the reign 
of Jehu (2 K 9®®), and in Persia (Brisson, de Bcgio 
Persarum Principatu, ed. Ledprlin, Strassburg, 
1710, passim), in Greece by the time of the Persian 
w'ars (Herod, viii. 105), in Egypt during the XXth 
dynasty (1202-1102 B.C. ; Rawlinson, Bist. of Am. 
figypt, London, 1881, ch. xxii.), in Ethiopia (Ac8®'), 
in India at an early date (Mahdbharata III. cl. 46) ; 
they exercised an evil power at the courts of 
Gordiantis in., Constantius, Honorius, and Arcadius 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chs. vii., xix., xxxh., 
xxxiii.) ; and they were introduced into China m 
the 8th cent. B.C. (cf. Stent, Chines. Eunuchen, 


Leipzig, 1879). _ . 

4. The eunuch priest. — Far more inmortant m 
;he present connexion — and far more difficult — is 
Jie problem of the origin of the eunuch priest, 
riie Ephesian Artemis Avas served not only by 
idrgins, but by eunuchs, the name of the latter 
Meyd^v^-oi (i.e. *BagabxixSa, ‘having salvation 
through the Deity’ [Justi, Iran. Namenmcch, 
Marburg, 1895, p. 57])- betraying their OnenW 
jrigin (Strabo, p. 641) ; and the priests of Atargatis 
were also eunuchs {ERE ii. 166 f.). A goddMS 
lalled Hecate — probably an amalgamation of the 
great mother-goddess of Asia Minor — ivorshinpea 
it Lagina (the modem Ileina, 2 hours north of 
Stratonica, Caria), had among her servants eunu^ 
ind hierodouloi (Gmppe, Gr. Mythol. una jk- 
’.igionsgcsch., Munich, 1906, p. 263); and tb 
lunucli priests of Cybele are universally knoun 
[ERE iv. 377). , , . 

The names applied to the eunuch priesteof 
-piKTikoi and yoAAoi— are of unknown sipniOcation. Wc latwr 
vord was derived by the Greeks and Romans (e.g. fP- 
Mag., B.V.; Grid, Pasti, iv. 801 ff.) from the 
Phrygia, but the stream was more probably so 
)f some deity; and the attempt to connect yoAAoy ujm iieu. 
‘ roll,’ is merely fantastic (cl. Gruppe, 1542, note 2). _ 

it is in the cult of Cybele (g.v.) that the question 
)f the origin of the eunuch priest must centre, 
rhat Attis (g.v.), her male partner, castrated him* 
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self was the subject of very divergent conjectures 
in ancient times {ERE ii. 217; Gruppe, 1542 f.); 
yet it must be remembered that to ancient re- 
ligions the problem of origins is in great measure 
in'different, the chief duty being minute conformity 
to traditional rites (cf. Hepding, Attis, seine Mythcn 
«nd Mtn Zirfi, Giessen, 1903, p. 98), 

The castration of a god is familiar from the Gr. legends re- 
prding Uranos and Kronos (Gruppe, 356, 1114, note 1), 
althongh these seem to have little in common with the story of 
Attis. The foundation of the myth of the mutilation of Uranos 
and Kronos is probabiy one ‘of the violent separation of the 
earth and shy, which some races, for example the Polynesians, 
suppose to have originally clasped each other in a close embrace ’ 
(Frarer, Attis, Adonis, and Osiris, London, 1807, p. 237 ; Lang, 
Cuftoin and JfpCh, do. 1884, p. 45 IT., and Myth, Ritual, and 
Etligion, do. 1687, i. 299 CE. ; for a convenient summary of the 
PoljTiesian myth, see JSRE iv. 176a). Gruppe (1112) is inclined 
to axplain the stories as borrowed from a Sem. source given by 
Philo Byblius, as quoted by Eusebius, Pra:p. evang, i. x. 12, 
bntGruppe’s explanation, that the series — 'ETriyeiov (AurdxSwv) ; 
El, Demarus; Uranos, Kronos, Zeus— represents three periods, 
viz. unrestricted production, absolute cessation of production, 
and the orderly and regulated production of like from like (as is 
the case in the organic world), seems far less likely than the in- 
terpretation advanced by Lang and Frazer. But, it the myths 
of the mutilation of Uranos and Kronos are cosmogonic, it seems 
equally evident that the origin of the legend of the self- 
castration of Attis was mtiological, so that, as Frazer declares 
(p. 221), ‘the story of the self-mutilation of Attis is clearly an 
attempt to account for the self-mutilation of his priests, who 
regularly castrated themselves on entering the service of the 
goddess.’ 

But why, granting Frazer’s explanation of the 
myth of the self-mutilation of Attis, did the galli 
emasculate themselves ? First of all, the galli were 
priests of Cybele, a mother-Mddess. The cult of 
this divinity, especially at Rome, is fairly well 
known (FjBA ii. 217 f. ; and esp. Hepding, op. cit.). 
Here we may note particularly that the self- 
castration of the galli took place probably on 24th 
March— the third day of the annual festival in 
honour of the Great Mother — the dies sanguinis, 
which typified the grief of Cybele for the death of 
Attis, and on which her devotees, headed by the 
archigallus, gashed their bodies with potsherds or 
slashed them with knives to bespatter the altar 
and the sacred tree with their blood (cf. Frazer, 
223, -with references, to which may be added the 
quotations from Ambrosiaster by (Dumont, RHLR 
viii. [1903] 423, note 1). We also learn mucli con- 
cerning the gain from the Latin accounts of their 
processions {e.g, Lucret. ii. 600 fh ; Ovid, Fasti, iv, 
181 ff.). 

Here one feature must be deemed peculiarly 
significant, even though little attention seems thus 
u given it by those who have studied 

tlie Attis-Cybele cycle — the qalli wear female 
garb. ^ 

•?5tration Attis wore female clothing (Lucian, de 
^arro (Men, cxx. [ed. Biiohelcr]) describes the 
rvni P^rtimvenusta muliebri ornati stola'; Amobius (odB. 

as wearing ‘volucra molliumvelamentalanarum’; 
na tne pseudo-Cyprian (ad Senatorem ex Christiana religions 
“’vitiifem converstim, 9), as clad ‘tuniois mulie- 
n l.mportant of all in this connexion is St. Augustine 

In tv ™. 20), who e.xpresses his scorn of the gala, who, 
rtooiv processions, were to be seen ‘ madidis capillis, facie 
?“cntibus membris, incessu femineo.’ Small wonder 
,.!tv and Christian apologists even charged the galli 

sodomites (Martini, Bpigr. in. Ixxxi. 3-0 ; Justin 
'• 27)— a charge that was renewed by Eosenbaum 
^‘^euche im AlteHhume, Halle, 1845, p. 120), 
ougn there seems to be no certain evidence for the accusation. 
In like manner those ivho castrated themselves 
m honour of the Syrian Astarte of Hierapolis also 
m clothing. After performing the 

mutilation upon themsmves, they ran through the 
in their hands the severed parts, 
i*'^® some house ; and the inmates 
furnish the newly castrated 
itii temale attire and female adornments, which 
Worn by the eunuchs for the remainder of 

* ii-)- 

Outside of Asia Minor the eunuch priest is rare, 

' Frazer (p. 225, note 4) has succeeded in 
colleotmg a few instances. 


Among the Ba-sundi and Ba-bwende of the Con'-'O many 
J’ouths are castrated ‘ in order to more fittingly offer th'emselves 
to the phallic worship, which increasingly prevails ns we 
advance from the coast to the interior’ (Johnston, JAI xiii 
(1884) 478, and The River Congo, London, 1884, p. 409). In the 
western part of the Bellary District of Madras, and in the 
adjoining portions of Dharwnr and Mysore, men who are born 
eunuchs or in some way deformed are sometimes dedicated to 
a goddess named Huligamma. They wear female attire and 
might be mistaken for women. Also men who are, or believe 
themselves to be, impotent will vow to dress as women in the 
hope of recovering their virility (Fawcett, JASB ii. (1890-921 
331, 343 f.). In Pegu, at a feast called the ‘collock,’ ‘some 
Women are chosen out of the People assembled, to dance a 
Dance to the Gods of the Earth. Hermaphrodites, who are 
numerous in this Country, are generally chosen, it there are 
enow present to make a Set for the Dance’ (Hamilton, Nexo 
Account 0 / the Bast Indies, Edinburgh, 1727, ii. 67 f.). 

Whafe, then, is the origin of the eunuch priest, 
dedicated to a goddess of fertility and clothed in 
female garb ? Leaving out of account the African 
usage, which is probably connected with religious 
sodomy — a custom also widely spread among the 
ancient Semites and the Amencan aborigines — and 
likewise dismissing as fantastic the theory re- 
ported by Hippolytus (Refut. omnium hesr. v. 17), 
on Naassenian autliority, that by his castration 
Attis was raised to ‘ the celestial essence, where, 
they say, there is neither female nor male, but a 
new creation, a new man, who is androgynous,’ we 
may note the principal explanations that have been 
advanced. 

Gruppe (1542-1546) supposes that the self- 
castration of the galli was to secure chastity (cf. 
Hepding, 162), in conformity with an ascetic aesire 
to renounce the joys of the world, although the 
idea of the marriage of Cybele and Attis still 
survived in the practice of burying the severed 
parts in the earth or in subterranean chambers 
sacred to Cybele. Westermarck (MI ii. 414) 
suggests that the eunuchization may have been 
due to ‘the idea that the deity is jealous of the 
chastity of his or her servants,’ his basis being a 
theory of Lactantius (Div. Instit. i. 17) : ‘ Deum 
mater et amavit formosum adolescentem, et eundem 
cum pellice deprehensum exsectis virilibus semi- 
virum reddidit; et ideo nunc sacra eius a gaUis 
sacerdotibus celebrantur’ (further references in 
Gruppe, 1542, note 3). To say, with Jeremias (in 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lchrhueh der Religions- 
gesch.^, Tubingen, 1905, i. 361), that ‘self-castration 
is the dedication to the goddess [Astarte]. The 
castrates are dedicated to the divinity like the 
Vestals,’ is an ambiguous platitude. Frazer (p. 
223 f.) conjectures that the self-castration of the 
galli, like the self-gashing of the other devotees, 
was intended to strengthen the dead Attis for his 
resurrection. 

‘Wrought up to the highest pitch of religious excitement, 
they (the galli] dashed the severed portions of themselves 
against the image of the cruel goddess. These broken instru- 
ments of fertility were afterwards reverently wrapt up and 
buried in the earth or in subterranean chambers sacred to 
Cybele, where, like the offering of blood, they may have been 
deemed instrumental in recalling Attis to life and hastening the 
general resurrection of nature, which was then bursting into 
leaf and blossom in the vem.al sunshine. Some confirmation of 
this conjecture is furnished by the savage story that the mother 
of Attis conceived by putting in her bosom a pomegranate 
sprung from the severed genitals of a man-monster named 
Agdestis, a sort of double of Attis. 

If there is any truth in this conjectural e.\planation of the 
custom, we can readily understand why other Asiatic goddesses 
of fertility were served in like manner by eunuch priests. 
These feminine deities required to receive from their male 
ministers, who personated the divine lovers, the means of dis- 
charging their beneficent functions : they had themselves to be 
impregnated by the life-giving energy before they could transmit 
it to the world.' 

Hepding, who, like a number of other scholars, 
derives the self-mutilation of Attis from the 
Semites (pp. 128, 161 f., 178, 217), attributes it in 
part to the amesthesia-producing frenzy of the 
general character of the orgiastic rites (pp. 129 f., 
160 f.); but this is only a partial explanation, 
applicable, indeed, to the gashing with sherds and 
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Icnives, but hardly sufficient to account for the 
great act of self-castration. He is, however, 
probably correct in maintaining (p. 127 f.) that 
this characteristic was introduced subsequent to 
the time of Herodotus, whose account of the Attis 
myth (iv. 76) contains no intimation of any or- 
giastic mllic rites. 

Yet all these theories seem inadequate, especially 
as they do not account for the subsequent donning 
of female dress and for the general adoption of 
feminism. The only explanation which seems to 
fit the facts is that of Famell (GGS iii. 300 f.) ; 

‘ Even the seU-mutilation necessary for the attainment of the 
status of the eunuch-priest may have arisen from the ecstatic 
craving to assimilate oneself to the goddess and to charge one- 
self with her power, the female dress being thereupon assumed 
to complete the transformation.’ 

The assumption of women’s garb by certain 
classes of effeminate priests is wide-spread (see 
above, p. 70, and cf. Frazer, 428 ff.), and in the 
case before us it may have been furthered by the 
principle of impersonation often associated with 
dress (see above, pp. 5P, Go*"). It seems probable 
that the galli, as devotees of the Great Mother, 
first donned the garments of her otvn sex ; and 
that later, to make the resemblance between them- 
selves and their divnnity as close as possible, they 
removed the organs which had rendered them 
conspicuously not of her sex, and whose ablation 
made them approximately similar to her. Another 
contributing factor may perhaps have been that 
they were thus also assimilated to her virgin 
attendants of true female sex. 

If the explanation here favoured is correct, there would be 
an interesting analogue in the present writer’s suggestion 
regarding the origin of the Australian operation of ariltha 
QiRE iii. COfii’). Jforeovcr, Just as in the case of female circum- 
cision (t'6. 069), there seems to have been a later, reverse 
tendency to make the female and male types of the devotees 
of Oybele more alike by amputation of the mammca (Arnobius, 
adv, Eationes, v. 13 f.; cf. also Gruppe, 16i5, note 6, whose 
explanation, however, seems scarcely plausible). 

Even within the history of Christianity sporadic 
instances of self-mutilation have occurred. Of 
these the best known is that of Origen, who later 
bitterly repented his un-Christian act, to which he 
had been led by his incorrect exegesis of Mt 19“, 
combined with his anxiety to avoid all scandal in 
his association with his pupils (Euseb. HE vi. 8). 
In similar fashion 

‘Leontius made himself an eunuch to avoid suspicion in his 
converse with the \irgin EustoHura ; hut he was deposed from 
the office of presbyter for the fact, and it gave occasion to the 
Council of Nice to renew the ancient canon against such 
practices ; so that, when the Arians afterward ordained him 
bishop of Antioch, the historians [Socrates, BE ii. 20 ; Theo- 
doret, BE ii. 24] tell us, the Catholics generally declaimed 
against his ordination ns uncanonical ’ (Bingham, AnCi^ctCies 
of the Chr. Church, ed. B. Bingham, Jr„ Oxford, 1855, ii. 47 f.). 

This form of mutilation is, as is ivell Icnown, the 
characteristic which gives its name to the fanatical 
Kussian sect of Skoptzy (‘ castraters’ — the -writer’s 
rendering, ‘circumcisers,’_ in ERE iii. 667*', is 
■wrong), who also, in addition to mutilation of the 
female genitals, amputate one or both of the 
breasts (cf. E. Pelikan, GcrichfUch-vicdizin. Unter- 
suchungen iiber das Slcopzcnthum in Russland, tr. 
Iwanoff, Giessen, 1876). St. Augustine (de Haer. 
xxxvri.), it is true, states that ‘the Valesians 
castrate both themselves and their guests, thinking 
that they should in this way serve God ’ ; but the 
existence of these Arabo-Christian heretics is too 
doubtful for their practices to be considered here, 
and the Council alleged to have been held in 
Achmn about the middle of the 3rd cent, to condemn 
them appears to be equally dubious (cf. Hefele, 
Hist, dcs conciles, Fr. tr., Paris, 1907 ff., i. 164). 

The Skoptzy liave not been the only ones who 
have castrated women. According to Athen.-eas 
(xii. 11 [p. 515]), Adraraytis thus mutilated women 
in Lydia, ‘ using them instead of male eunuchs ’ } 
but the most interesting instance is that declared 
to exist among some Central Australian tribes. 


On the authority of Purcell (Verh. der Berliner Gttellsth.fdT 
Anthropol, EthnoL und Urgesch., 1S93, p. 2SS), which is not. 
however, substantiated by Spenecr-Oilicn, the operation of 
euriltha, or spaying, is performed on certain selected gitU 
from 10 to 12 years old. The older men prepare a long roll of 
emu feathers vith a loop of hair at the end. This is thrust into 
the vagina and is left there for some davs, after which the old 
men pull it out, thus tearing away part of the womb. Three 
days later a small stone knife is inserted, and the neck of the 
Womb is cut horizontally and vertically, the down of geese or 
eagle-hawks being then introduced, and lumps of fat bemgused 
as salve. When the wound is healed, the operation of ftniale 
circumcision (described in ERE iU. 667 f.) is performed. The 
alleged purpose of this female castration is to prevent the 
women from bearing ohiidren to foreign tribes, and to save 
them from being encumbered by infants when going through 
dry and barren country ; but, in -view of the fact that the 
Australians do not know that procreation is connected nith the 
sexual act {ERE iii. OOQt), this explanation must be accepted 
with reserve. Miluoho-Maclay {ZE xiv. [1882] 20 f.) describee 
a girl who had undergone this operation as having only sh'ghtly 
developed hips, breasts, and mans Veneris, and aath some hairs 
growing on her chin. The purpose is said to be the furtherance 
of prostitution. The same authority rvas told by E. P. Eamsay, 
curator of the Sydney museum, that the well-known explorer 
hlacGiUivray had seen at Gape -Vork a woman oophorectomired 
to prevent the birth of dumb children, she herself having been 
bom dumb. Similarly, Koberts (cited by Bischoff in Muller's 
Archiv fur Anat,, Physiol., und vdssenschaflliche iledUin, 
1843, p. clix f.) records having seen female eunuchs In India; 
here again these women, whose age was about 25, approximated 
in lack of pelvic development, etc., very closely to the male 
type. 

5 . Castration as a punishment. — ^Attention has 
already been draivn in the artfc. Ceimes AND 
FunishmeNTS (vol. iv. pp, 251^ 255^ 2o6^ 2CC^ 
SOi*" ; cf. also Ethics and Mobalitv [Celtic], III. 
§ y), to castration as a punishment. Except in 
Frisian law, where this was inflicted on a robber 
of a temple, being preliminary to the penalty of 
death, emasculation was normally a pmishment 
for rape and similar crimes ; and occasionally, as 
in Welsh law, it was inflicted only when the 
criminal could not pay the heavy fines req^uired. 

In Egypt, castration was the penalty for adultery 
(Post, Bansteine fiir cine allgem. Rcc/itstoisscnseh., 
Oldenburg, 1880^1, i. 208), while in India a Sfldra 
who committed adultery with the -wife of an Arya, 
or who insolently made water on a high-caste man, 
suffered amputation of the penis (Mann, -viii. 282, 
374) ; and a Brahman who dishonoured the bed of 
his teacher had, as one of the three modes of death 
offered him, the option of himself amputating his 
penis and scrotum, and of then advancing, holding 
them in his hand, to the south-Avest (the direction 
of Nirrti, ‘ Destruction ’) until he should fall dead 
(Manu, xi. 105). Similarly, those who have sexual 
relations xtith women of other castes^ than their 
own (excepting, of course, laAvful mamages Avilh 
Avomen of loAver caste-s), Avho cause animals to be 
IdUed, or A\'ho violate their teacher’s Avife, are 
pxmished, according to Mahdbharata, XIII. 

52 f., in their next incarnation by being bom Idtba 
(Avhich may mean either ‘eunuch,’ ‘impotent,’ or 
CA'cn ‘hermaphrodite’). The laAvs of Alfred the 
Great (ii. 25) punished by emasculation a serA-ant 
AA'ho raped a female serA’ant {MI i. 251), and all male 
relatives of a Cliinaman condemned for treason 
Were doomed to death, excepting the young boys, 
AA’ho AA'ere castrated for sendee in the Impenal 


■alace ({6. i. 45, Avith references). 

6 . Social and religious status of eunuchs.--lhe 
ociol status of the eunuch has ahvays been of the 
SAA’est. (In the folloAA’ing references to Skr. texts 
t should be noted that the Avords Idiba, vadhn, 
indha, etc., are somewhat ambiguous in meaning, 
enoting Both ‘cunnch’ and ‘impotent.) ihc 
lahabharaia (VIII. xh’. 25) is very explicit here: 

• Itlcchchbas [barbarians, non-ArjonsJ are the dirt 
y; oil-men are the dirt of Snccbchbas ; .hiC 

foil-men ; and they who appoint Kfalrij-aa as priests in lb«r 
icrificcs arc the dirt of eoniiohn.’ ^ •.% r 

A eunuch, or ‘ long-haired man,’ is S’ 
lan nor Avoman {Satapnthn Bruhmnna, v. i. — 

1. If., XU. vii. 2. 12; cf- 
xxxviii. 2; MaMbhSrttta, V. dx. 115 ;andth« 
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references given by Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 533 f.), 
and there is reason to believe that they ministered 
to unnatural sensuality (R. Schmidt, Beitrdge eut 
ini, Eroiik, Leipzig, .1902, p. 211). They could 
not inherit property (ilpastom Set Z>. 5. n. vi. 14. 1; 
Gautama D.^. xxviii. 43 ; Vasistha D.S. xvii. 53 f.), 
and "(vere to be maintained by the king, who was 
to take what would have been their inheritance 
if they had been normal men [Vasistha D.^. xix. 
33 f.). Tliey were excluded from the h-addha, or 
sacrifice to the manes {Manu, iii, 1G5), of which they 
^vere unworthy [ih. iii. 150), even as they were 
unfit for the ordeal by sacred libation (Ndrada 
D.&. i. 332). No Brahman might eat of a sacrifice 
erformed by eunuchs (Manu, iv. 205 f.), nor might 
e consume any food prepared by them Vf6. iv. 211 ; 
Vasistha D.&. xiv. 2 ; Apastamba D.S. I. vi. 18. 
27 ; 19. 16) or accept alms oflered by them ( Vasistha 
D.S. xiv. 19). They were forbidden to serve as 
•\vitnesses [Narada D.^. i. 179), and were deemed 
incapable of keeping a secret [Milindapanlia, rv. 
i. 6). In contempt for their effeminacy, they might 
not he struck in battle (Manu, vii. 19), a special 
penalty being imposed for killing them [ib. xi. 134 ; 
Gautama D.^. xxii. 23). Being sterile, and so 
essentially ill-omened, the very sight of them 
was defiling (Manu, iii. 239 f.), and they were for- 
bidden to be near the king during his consultations 
(MahCibhdrata, Xll. Ixxxiii. 55), while the neat-herd 
Ganja laments (Temple, Legends of the Panj&b, 
Bombay, 1834-1900, ii. 396) ; 

‘When I was in my mother’s womb, eunuchs danced at the 
door; and so lam lame, and have no hair on my head.’ 

A eunuch might not be converted (Milindapanha, 
IV. viii. 53), nor might he be ordained (Mahavagga, 
i._ 61), and a hhiMhti was forbidden to castrate 
himself [Chullavagga, v. 7). Eunuchs were per- 
mitted to marry (Si'anu, ix. 79, 204 ; cf, ‘ Muslim ’ 
section below). Dancers, who are of low caste in 
India, tvere castrated [Mahdbharata, III. xlvi. 50), 
and the dancing of eunuchs is already referred to 
ixi Atharvaveda, VIII. vi. 11. In purit^amedha, 
or human sacrifice of the Vedic period, a eunuch 
WM the victim oflered to Misfortune [Papmaii] and 
—in this case the victim being neither of Brahman 
nor of Sudra caste — to Prajapati [Vdjasaneya 
Samh. XXX. 5, 22). 

Among the Hebrews the eunuch was excluded 
from the assembly of the Lord (Dt 23“ [Heb.]), 
though in the prophetic period the eunuchs that 
kept the Sabbath and, holding to the covenant of 
the Lord, pleased Him were to receive, in His 
house and within His Avails, ‘ a memorial and a 
name better than of sons and of daughters ; I avUI 
give them an everlasting name, that shall not be 
cut off’ (Is 56’’“), Avhile from the earliest days of 
the Church the eunuch has been freely admitted 
as a layman (Ac S^®'-). The question of the ordina- 
tion of eunuchs has been more perplexing, for, as 
m the Jew’ish ritual, only the physically perfect 
should minister at the altar — a rule which is firmly 
observed by all Catholic communions. One bom 
a eunuch might be ordained, as was Dorotheus of 
J^tioch (Euseb. HE vii. 32), and so might one avIio 
had been castrated by a barbarian master, as was 
Tigris of Constantinople (Socrates, HE vi. 15 ; 
oozomen, HE viii. 24) ; but not those who emas- 
culated themselves from pretence of piety or from 
tear of committin" fornication (Gennad. de Ecel. 
dogmat. Ixxii. ; First Nicene Council, can. 1 ; 
oecond Arles Council, can. 7 ; cf. Bindiam, ii. 45- 
; the rulings have become part of Canon Law). 
The whole matter is summed up in the Apostolic 
tenons, xxi.-xxiv. : 

• enyieiof ai'^pcoTraii* cy^verS n?, -r; ei' 

avhSpwi*, ■» ovrt»>9 Kai iariv a|i09i yii’tcrfltd fsc. 

h ««pcarT^’)tao’a? eawor kXtjpijco?* ovrot^orevr^ yap 

ffTiK tavTou »cot Tijt Tov ©foC ix$p6i. 


el Tt? KX^ptKhi 03V caifrbv afeptar>7pteu7cc, KaQatptCcSca, 6Qvevm 
yap coTtv eairrov. 

AatKo? cawb*' afcpwnjpiatra? a^opi^e<x0ftj enj rpia* erijSovAo? 
yap eoTi eavTOu 

Already in the Roman Empire both Domitian 
and Nen’a had forbidden castration (Sueton. Domit. 
vii. ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 2, Ixidii. 2), and this prohibi- 
tion was repeated in the Digest (xlviii. 8. 4. 2 — 
‘nemo liberum servumve invitum sinentemve cast- 
rare debet).’ Such has also been the position of the 
Church, the only exception being the practice of 
castrating boys to preserve their voices, notably 
for the papal choir. The authorities cited by St. 
Alfonso Liguori (Theol. mor. rv. iv. no. 374) make 
tlie custom dependent on the question whether the 
public Avelfare promoted by the sAveet singing of 
the castrati AA’as of sufficient magnitude to render 
licit a grave mutilation. St. Alfonso himself in- 
clines to the negative, and the Avhole practice Avas 
definitely condemned by Benedict Xiv. [de Sgn. 
dioees. xi. vii. no. 4f.). Since that time there hav’e 
been no castrati in the service of the Church, al- 
though the utterly indefensible eustom of having 
male sopranos on the Italian operatic stage lingered 
on until late in the 19th century. Marriage of a 
eunuch was declared invalid by the Constitution 
Cum frequenter of Sixtus v. (28th June 1587). 

7. Ethical bearing of castration. — The ethical 
problem of castr.ation has recently come to the 
front in the question of the sterilization of certain 
classes of criminals and defeettees. The operation, 
called vasectomy, consists in making an incision 
into the scrotum and severing the vas deferens, the 
wound being closed by the contraction of the cre- 
master muscle, and no further medical attention 
being required. (A similar, but more difficult, 
operation on the female is oophorectomy by divid- 
ing the Fallopian tubes.) The result of vasectomy 
is sterility, although libido is not impaired, and 
the sexual act may be performed just as before 
the operation, except that there is no emission of 
semen. Besides preventing the procreation of off- 
spring likely to inherit the defective or criminal 
traits of their parents, vasectomy is said to put a 
stop to sucli vices as onanism, and it is declared to 
be absolutely Avithont prejudice to the physical or 
mental health of the patient (cf. Journ. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 4th Dec. 1909; Blaryland Med. 
Journ., Sept. 1910; Med. Record, 11th Feb. 1911; 
Pearson's Mag., Nov. 1909). The operation is 
widely advocated in the United States, and laivs 
proAuding for it have been adopted by many indi- 
vidual States. Of these an excellent type is one 
passed in Nevv Jersey, 21 April 1911 (although up 
to the date of AATiting [April 1912], no provision 
Avliateimr has been made for its enforcement), ‘to 
authorize and provide for the sterilization of feeble- 
minded (including idiots, imbeciles, and morons), 
epileptics, rapists, certain criminals, and other 
defectives.’ 

After statinp that the Board of Examiners shall consist of a 
surgeon and neurologist, appointed by the Governor by and 
with the advice of the Senate, and acting with the Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Corrections — their duties being ‘to 
examine into the mental and physical condition of the feeble- 
minded, epileptic, certain criminal and other defective inmates 
confined in the several reformatories, charitable and penal insti- 
tutions in the counties and State’ — the law proceeds as follows: 

‘ The criminals who shall come within the operation of this 
law shall be those who have been convicted of the crime of 
nape, or of such succession of offences against the criminal law 
as in the opinion of this board of examiners shall be deemed to 
be sufficient evidence of confirmed criminal tendencies. 

Upon application of the superintendent or other ndoilnis- 
trativo officer of any institution in which such inmates arc or 
may be confined, or upon its own motion, the said board of 
examiners may call a meeting to take evidence and examine 
into the mental and physical condition of such inmates confined 
as aforesaid ; and if said board of examiners, in conjunction 
with the chief phj'sician of tlie institution, unanimously find 
that procreation is inadvisable, and that there is no probability 
that the condition of such inmate so examined will improve 
to such an extent as to render procreation by such inmate ad- 
visable, it shall be lawful to perform such operation for the 
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prevention of procreation as shall be decided by said board of 
examiners to be most effective ; and thereupon it shall and may 
be lawful for any surgeon qualified under the laws of this State, 
under the direction of the chief physician of said institution, 
to perform such operation ; previous to said hearing the said 
board shall apply to any judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
of the county m which said person is confined, for the assign- 
ment of counsel to represent the person to be examined, said 
counsel to act at said hearing and in any subsequent proceed- 
ings, and no order made by said board of examiners shall be- 
come effective until five days after it shall have been filed with 
the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, of the county in 
which said examination is held, and a copy shall have been 
served upon the counsel appointed to represent the person 
examined, proof of service of the said copy of the order to be 
filed with the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas. All orders 
made under the provisions of this act shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court or any justice thereof, and said court 
may upon appeal from any order grant a stay which shall be 
effective until such appeal shall have been decided. . . . 

No surgeon performing an operation under the provisions of 
this law shall be held to account therefor, but the order of the 
board of examiners shall be a full warrant and authority 
therefor. 

The record taken upon the examination of every such in- 
mate, signed by the said board of examiners, shall be preserved 
in the institution where such inmate is confined, and a copy 
thereof filed with the Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions, and one year after the performing of the operation the 
superintendent or other administrative officer of the institution 
wherein such inmate is confined shall report to the board of 
examiners the condition of the inmate and the effect of such 
operation upon such inmate. A copy of the report shall be 
filed with the record of the examination.' 

Such measures, while approving themselves very 
generally to purely secular views of the State and 
to such medical men and sociologists as consider 
only the physical side of humanity, are not, how- 
ever, such a panacea as they appear at first sight. 
Indeed, from the merely secular side it is only 
too obvious how readily vasectomy lends itself, in 
the unscrupulous hands that will, imfortunately, 
he ready in multitudes, to ‘race suicide’ and to 
the most unbridled licentiousness, which then need 
fear no ‘ trouble ’ in the shape of children. 

The problem does not appear thus far to have 
been considered by the Protestant clergy, at least 
officially ; but the Roman Church has devoted con- 
siderable study to it, and a lively controversy has 
been waged, pending decision from the Vatican, in 
the I/cdes. Bev. (xlii. [1910] 271-275, 346-348, 474 f., 
599-602 ; xliii. [1910] 70-84, 310-329. 356-358, 553- 
558 ; xliv. [1911] 679-705 ; xlv. [1911] 71-77, 85- 
98 ; cf. also ZKT, 1911). The results of this dis- 
cussion may be summarized as folloAvs ; 

No one can lioitly submit to the operation of vasectomy (1) 
to avoid the procreation of children, (2) to avoid the procrea- 
tion of degenerates (the way to avoid this is to abstain ab- 
solutely from coition, since every sexual act for mere voluptu- 
ous pleasure is mortal sin), or (3) to avoid onanism (see St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa, Ila. IIm. quses. Ixv. a. 1, ad 3 ; cf. 
also the citations from Gennadius, the Councils, and Apostolic 
Canons, above, p. 683). The only cases in which vasectomy is 
licit are for the cure of grave pathological conditions, such as 
severe erethism arising from disease. Vasectomy is a grave 
mutilation, and grave mutilations are licit only to save the 
life of the patient on whom they are performed. But, ns pro- 
posed by the laws under consideration, vasectomy destroj’s 
organs created by God for the propagation of the race, a duty 
incumbent on man — unless vowed to a life of chastity, even in 
the married state — toward (X) God, that creatures may come 
into being to praise Him in this world and to enjoy Him in 
eternity ; toward ^2) nature, for the continuance of the race ; 
and toward (3) society, for its strengthening and continuation. 
The gravest diseases, e.ff. leprosy, do not constitute an impedi- 
ment to marriage. Vasectomy cannot, therefore, be performed 
on the willing. From this it follows that no surgeon can licitly 
perform vasectomy ; nor can the State licitly enact it, for it 
has no licit right to create impediments to marriage, nor can 
it mutilate the innocent (under which category the feeble- 
minded and epileptics certainly come), while in the case of 
criminals it would compel them, should they ijerform the 
sexual act after vasectomy, to commit mortal sin, whereas 
before the operation the act would not necessarily be sinful. 

It may be suggested that what the State can and 
should do is to confine degenerates and defectives 
until cured, if they are cui-able ; or, if incurable, 
for life ; that the perUs which, waiving entirely 
theological considerations, may arise from the 
legalinng of vasectomy have not been duly recog- 
nized; and that it is at least open to question 
whether, in the case of rapists and other criminals. 


vasectomy does not come ivithin the ban of the 
Eighth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which explicitly declares that ‘ cruel 
and unusual punishment’ shall not be inflicted. 

liiTERATURE.— The principal references are given in the course 
of the article. To these may be added H. H. Floss, Das 
Kind^, Leipzig, 1884, i. 340, ii. 418; C. Rieger, Kastration in 
reehtlieher^socialer und vitaler Hinsicht, Jena, 1011 ; P. j 
Mfibius, Ub^ die Wirkungen der Kastration, Halle, im. 
(G. Pinot's Ja’tttde midico-ligale snr la castration, Lyons, 289/, 
is valueless.) The writer’s thanks are due to Dr. Ernest M. 
Lyon, of Newark, N. J., for assistance in the surgical portion of 
the art., and to Dr. Arno Pbbel, of Johns Hopkins University, 
for the references to the Assyr.-Bab. eunuchs. 

Louis H. Gray. 

EUNUCH (Muslim). — In general every mutila- 
tion of men and beasts was forbidden by the 
Prophet (e.ff. al-Bukharl, al-Dhaba’ih wal-said, 25). 
Moreover, if we may tnist Muslim tradition, 
Muhammad expressly enjoined his followers not 
to make themselves or others eunuchs. One day 
Uthman ibn Ma?'un asked permission from the 
Prophet to castrate himself that he might not be 
tempted to commit fornication. But this was 
strongly disapproved by Muhammad. ‘He who 
castrates himself or another does not belong to my 
followers,’ he said, ‘for castration in Islam may 
consist only in fasting’ (see Mishkat al-masaiih, a 
collection of the most authentic traditions, tr. 
A. N. Matthews, Calcutta, 1809, i. 151). It is 
also related that Muhammad said : ‘ Let him who 
cannot marry betake himself to fasting ; this will 
be for him like castration ’ (al-Bukhari, Satim, 10). 
These and other sayings of the Prophet are repeated 
in various forms in the accredited collections of 
Muslim tradition. 

But, although castration is thus strictly for- 
bidden by Muhammadan law, slaves who had 
undergone this operation were highly appreciated 
in Muslim countries, and the value of a eunuch 
was always much greater than that of another 
slave. This appreciation has caused the continua- 
tion of this evil in a great part of the Muslim 
world; for the slave-traders in the Sudan and 
elsewhere, who castrated their young slaves for 
exportation, could expect enormous profits in 
consequence of this cruel mutilation. During the 
stay of J, L. Burckhardt in Upper Egypt in the 
autumn of 1813, the eunuchs who were carried 
from the Sudan to Egypt had been castrated either 
in Borgo (west of Darfur), or in a certain village 
near Siut chiefly^ inhabited by Christians. The 
operators in this latter place were two Coptic 
monks, who received the victims (little boys 
between the age of eight and twelve years) into 
their house immediately^ after the arrival of the 
caravans. Their profession was held in contempt 
even by the vilest Egyptians (J. L. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Nubia^, London, 1822, pp. 29^296). 
In the Arabian Nights' Entertainments it is told 
that slaves were also, notwithstanding the legal 
prohibition, sometimes punished with castration 
by their Muslim owners (e.g. TJia Thousand and 
One Niffhts, ed. by W. H. Macnaghten, Calcutta, 
1839, i. 324-330 ; cf. Burckhardt’s remark on the 
castration of captives by Ghalib, the Sharif oi 
Mecca [Travels in Nubia, p. 296]). 

Eunuchs were employed by the Muslims either 
as guardians of the women in the harims of princes 
and in the houses of men of high rank and great 
wealth, or as guardians in sanctuaries. For the 
latter purpose they were sent as presents, especi- 
ally to the great mosques at Mecca and Medina. 
In Cairo a holy relic, the so-called shirt of Muham- 
mad, was guarded by a eunuch, who was sent for 
that purpose from Constantinople (see A. von 
Kremer, Aegypten, ii. 88). 

Burckhardt, Lane, von _ Kremer, and other 
travellers in Muslim countries have observed that 
eunuchs, on account of the important and con* 
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fidential offices wliich they filled, -were generally 
treated with great consideration. They were never 
employed for lower services, and Avere called 
usually Aglia (i.e. ‘ master,’ ‘ lord ’). ‘ I used to 

remark in Cairo,’ says Lane (TAe Thousand and 
One Nights, London, 1859, i. 57), ‘that fcAv persons 
saluted me Avith a more dignified and consequential 
air than these pitiable but self- conceited tieings.’ 
It is related by Burckhardt that many of the loAver 
classes at Mecca kissed the hands of the eunuchs 
of the great mosque on approaching them ; their 
chief Avas a great personage, entitled to sit in the 
presence of the Pasha and the Sharif (Burckliardt, 
Travels in Arabia, London, 1829, i. 288-291). 
Often eunuchs at the court of Muhammadan princes 
became men of great influence and poAver. A Avell- 
known example of such statesmen AA'as Kafur al- 
Ikhshidi, a castrated negro, Avhose biography is 
contained in Ibn KliaUikan’s biographical dictionary 
(tr. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, ii. 524-528). He 
reigned in the 10th cent. A.D. over Egypt and 
Syria, and public prayers Avere ofiered up for him 
from the pulpits, not only in all the cities of his 
dominion, but even at Mecca. 

Extraordinary as it may appear, the grown-up 
eunuchs often married, and the legal consequences 
of such marriages {e.g. in the case of divorce) are 
earnestly discussed in the Muslim laiv books. 

By the time of Burcldiardt (1813-1814) the 
custom of keeping eunuchs had greatly diminished 
in Egypt as aa'cII as in Syria. Undoubtedly by the 
alxilition of slavery the last eunuchs Avill soon 
disappear from Muslim territory. 

laTERATORE. — Muradja d’Ohsson, Tableau gdn. de Vempire 
othoman, Paris, 1820, iii. 302-301 ; E. Quatrem6re, Bist. dee 
titans mamiotifcs de CBgypU, Paris, 1837, i. 2, p. 132 ; A. von 
Kremer, Aegi/pten, Leipzig, 1863, ii. 87-80; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, ilekka, Hague, 1889, it 24. 

TH. W. JtTYNBOLL. 

EUPHEMISM. — introdnetory. — As far as 
concerns the religious aspect of the word, ‘ euphem- 
ism ’ * may be defined as the use of names or Avords 
of good omen (eO, ‘ Avell,’ 4>riyl, ‘ I speak ’) instead 
of those of evil omen (though in practice it also 
includes the use of enigmatic words), the object 
being to avoid the dangers Avhich are inherent in 
the use of the latter. The being thus named is 
flattered and conciliated and does not do harm, or 
he does not know that he is being referred to. 
Euphemism is thus in speech Avhat propitiatory 
rites toAAmrds evil or demoniac beings are in act. 
In primitive thought, and surviving into much 
higher culture, a name is regarded as part of the 
personality of the being — god, spirit, or man — who 
bears it ; or it is even identical with its oAvner’s 
soul.s Hence, according to the magical vievv of 
the universe so commonly entertained, knowledge 
and use of a name are bound to affect the OAvner 
of that name. It may bring him Avithin the 
pOAver,_or force him to do the bidding, of him who 
utters it._ But, on the other hand, Avhen carelessly 
uttered, it may bring its OAvner unpleasantly near, 
or draAV his attention to, or bring him into contact 
Avith or possession of, the utterer. Obedience by 
a spirit or demon to the pronouncing of his name 
Was only on compulsion ; and he Aims ahvays Avatch- 
ful for any opportunity of falling upon him Avho 
spoke his name ‘ in vain.’ Thus there Avas danger 
for the latter in using carelessly the names of 
dangerous beings. It brought them near, and they 
had an objection to their names being mentioned. 
In all cases the use of names is hedged about AAuth 
many restrictions. Any tabued spirit, person, 
animal, or thing is apt to receive a circumlocutory 
or eupliemistic name. (3reat precautions are taken 

A Some writers, including even George Eliot and Mrs. Gaskell, 
^we made the curious mistake of using the word ‘ euphuism’ 
Where euphemism’ was intended. 

, Ao,™hny languages the same word stands for ‘name’ and 


by savages against disclosing their personal or 
secret names ; hence many of them are knoAvn by 
nicknames or circumlocutions, and nothing is more 
common at certain times than a change of name, 
often by Avay of deceiving spirits, e.g. those Avhich 
cause sickness. In many cases a Avife may not call 
her husband by his name, and vice versa. Thus 
the Zulu Avife addresses her husband as ‘ father of 
so and so,’ and the Hindu Avife as ‘ the man of the 
house,’ ‘the master.’ Or, again, relations Avho 
are generally tabu to each other, e.g. a man and 
his mother-in-laAV, must not utter each other’s 
name. Names of chiefs, kings, or priests are 
similarly avoided. In all such instances the freakish 
names, epithets, or circumlocutions Avhich are 
actually used are euphemistic. But the prohibition 
extends much further; for if, as often happens, 
any of these names should be the Avord used for 
any object or should occur as part of such a AA’ord, 
another AA'ord or a circumlocution must be used 
for such an object — a practice AA’hich gives rise to 
a constant change of language in some tribes. 
Further, many Avords used by men are tabu to 
women, and vice versa ; or they may not be spoken 
in women’s hearing, another AVord, akin to a 
euphemism, being used. 

The beings Avhose names are generally avoided 
and a euphemism strictly so-called used in their 
jdace, by way of flattering, conciliating, or pro- 
pitiating them, or of concealing the fact that they 
are being mentioned, are certain gods, supernatural 
beings of various kinds, the dead, and animals. 
Euphemisms are also used for death, or for various 
things, places, or actions. But it cannot be said 
that the practice is of universal application, since 
the actual names of such, or of equally cauI beings, 
etc., are frequently used.* 

I. Divinities. — As to divinities, the adulatory 
epithets by Avhich they are characterized, and by 
Avhich attention is called to their virtues or honorific 
characteristics, may be looked upon as euphemistic 
or as serving the same purpose as actual euphem- 
isms. Among the Greeks it Avas thought unlucky 
to use the names of the divinities of the under Avorld, 
because of their connexion Avith death ; and it has 
been conjectured that the designation of the god 
and goddess of Hades as 6 0£6 j and r/ Oed may be 
due to such a motive (Farnell, in Anthrop. Essays, 
1907, p. 91 f.). But much better knoAvn examples 
from Greek soil are the titles given to the dreaded 
Erinyes by those Avho feared to use their real 
name. They Avere called the Eumenides {q.v.), 
‘the well-meaning,’ ‘the kindly,’ or ‘the soothed 
ones’ — a name said to have been first given them 
after the acquittal of Orestes Avhen their anger had 
been soothed. Another title of the same group of 
goddesses Avas ‘the venerable goddesses,’ aenval 
Beal (Paus. i. 28. 6, ii. 11. 4). Among the Eomans 
the name of the daughter of Faunus Avas tabued, 
and she Avas called Bona Dea, ‘ the good goddess ’ 
(Servius, on AEn. viii. 315). Similarly, among the 
Sioux the male Avater- or earth- divinities are 
called ‘ grandfathers,’ and the female ‘ grand- 
mothers ’ (11 EBEW, 1894, p. 438); and in India, 
Siva, the god of destruction, is ‘ the gracious 
one.’ 

The Heh. custom of substituting the vowels of Adonai, ‘ Lord, 
or Elohim, ' God,’ for those of .Ain’, the Tetragrammaton or 
Sacred Name (JHWH), as a sign to the reader to pronounce 
Adonai or Elohim instead of the mysterious Name, arose from 
fear of uttering carelessly this sacred name. These substitu- 
tions are, therefore, of the nature of euphemisms, and resemble 
the Bab. usages with regard to the secret names of gods 
(Lenormant, La Magie ehez lee Chaldiene, Paris, 1874, p. 41). 
The Jewish custom is connected with the Third Commandment 
(Ex 207). A similar usage is foimd in the words which take the 

1 The opposite practice to giving euphemistic names is found 
in the wide-spread custom of calling a child by an opprobrious 
name in order to turn away the attention of dangerous spirits 
from it. Gf . art. Evil Eve. 
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place of the Dmne name In expletires, exclamations, etc., Ohimke, Wolterken, 'Wouters (Grimm, 603 f.). The j'mii 
in popular speech— En^. ’od’s Cod’s bones); Germ, poiz or kotz fatuus regarded os a sprite is also called familiarly 'Will o* 
(poU tausend) ; Fr. bieii, qtiieu (sangbieu), and the like. the wisp,’ ' Jack o’ lanthom,’ etc. 


2 . Supernatural beings. — Much more common 
is the use of euphemisms for the names of spirits, 
demons, fairies, etc. Thus in India the spirits of 

S men dying without becoming fathers are 
pitris, ‘fathers’ — a euphemistic name to 
which they are least entitled — by way of pro- 
pitiating them (Monier-Williams, Bel. Life and 
Thought in India, 1883, p. 243 f,). Hindus, who 
believe that the ghost of some Musalmans becomes 
a malignant rdlcsasa, conciliate it by addressing 
it as MamdUh, ‘ the praised one ’ (Crooke, PB - i. 
252), The Arabs and Syrians address the jinn, 
who are in all respects like our fairies (see Faiey), 
as mubarakln, ‘ ye blessed,’ or ‘ blessed ones ’ (Lane- 
Poole, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, 1883, 
p. 37 ; Hanauer, Folk-Lore of the Holy Land, 
1907, p. 202). In modern Greece the Nereids, who 
also correspond to our fairies, are called generally 
in a euphemistic manner ra d^corcKd, a name also 
applied to Lamioe and other supernal powers. 
Other names, corresponding to ‘ the Eumenides ’ 
and equally conciliatory, are p Kvpddes, ‘ the 
Ladies^; p KoXoKdpoais, ‘the kind-hearted ones’; 
ra Kovplrcrid yas, ‘ our maidens ’ ; p saXals dpxovrltr- 
aais, ‘our good Queens’; p KaWiKvpades, ‘our 
good Ladies’ — a name conesponding to al Kvolai 
vijix.(pai of classical times. Other names are ‘out- 
sider women,’ ‘ lucky ones,’ ‘ friends,’ or ‘ brothers.’ 
‘Seizure’ by the I^ereids is described as i!ipa rhv 
tlUpe, ‘an [evil] hour overtook him’ (FL viii. 


[1897] 275; Lawson, Modern Gr. Folklore and 
Anc. Gr. Beligion, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 132, 143; 
Dozon, Contes albanais, Paris, 1881, p. xxi; 
Garnett, Greek Folk Poesy, 1896, ii. 446). For 
similar propitiatory jreasons, and in order to secure 
their good offices, the fairies, whose temper is 
uncertain, are called in Lowland Scotland ‘the 


good folk,’ ‘the good neighbours,’ ‘the good 
ladies’; in Shetland, ‘guid folk or neighbours’; 
in the Highlands, daoine coire, ‘honest people’; 
and daoine sith, ‘ the people of peace ’ ; in the 
Isle of Man, ‘ good people ’ ; in Ireland, ‘ good 
people,’ ‘ the gentry,’ ‘ the gentlemen,’ or simply 
‘ them ’ ;^ in Wales, Tyhvyth Teg, ‘the fair folk’ 
(Keightley, Fairy Mythology, 1900, pp. 164, 351, 
363, 397 ; Scott, Minstrelsy, 1839, p. 216 ; Sikes, 
British Goblins, 1880, p. 123 ; Bhys, Celtic Folklore, 
Oxford, 1901, passim). These names con-espond 
with the title bonnes dames given to the medi- 
mval fdes — a title probably borrowed from the 
adopted Eoman name domince given to a group 
of Celtic goddesses. Certain Teutonic titles for 
elves are of a euphemistic nature — ‘das stille 
Volk,’ ‘ die guten Holden ’ {holdo, a kind or 
favourably disposed being) ; cf. Norse Lieblinge ; 
Lithuanian balti dmones, ‘honest folk’ (Grimm, 
Tent. Myth., 1880-88, pp. 452, 456, 1416 ; Simrock, 
Handbuch der deutsch. ilyth.^, Bonn, 1887, p. 426). 
Keightley also refers (p. 495) to a similar title 
among the YolofTs of Africa for a race of beings 
corresponding to fairies, whom they call Bakhna 
Bakhna, ‘ good people.’ 


riiese titles fire generic. On the other hand, ns many Mdrchen 
show (f.g. ‘Tom-Tit-Tot,’ ‘Whuppity Stoorie,’ ‘Kumpel- 
stiltskin,’ etc.), to know and pronounce the indiridu.il name 
of tv fair}’ faring him within one's power (see CF, 26 g.). The 
common name for a Brownie, ‘Robin Goodfellow,’ which seems 
to bo euphemistic, is both indiridual and generic. ‘Hob- 
goblin’ is probibly another instance of this coMciliatory 
attitude expressing itself in a friendlv diminutive of a proper 
name, if Robert. Other examples are found in Teutonic 
names for different sprites, in winch occur diminutives of 
Heinrich, Joachim, Waiter, f.g. Ilolazelaan, Hinzcnidanclten, 


1 Cf. the Slavic custom of referring to a demon not by bis 
name, but as ‘he’ or ‘himself.’ It is met with elsewhere. 
• He,’ ‘ himself,’ are often used in Celtic regions as titles of 
respectful address instead of a superior’s name. 


In most European languages the devil is com- 
monlj’ spoken of by a variety of euphemisms and 
softened titles, w’hich have a tendency to degener 
ate into slang, but which show the fear of using 
such a name of dread import. In Scotland ‘the 
good or guid man’ (cf. ‘the guid man’s croft’s 
the part of a farmland left uncultivated because 
dedicated to the devil) probably expresses the 
devil’s tenancy of hell (‘guid man ’= tenant). 
Other names are ‘ Clootie,’ ‘ Auld Hornie,’ ‘ Sandy,’ 
or ‘ the de’il.’ In the Hebrides such names as ‘ the 
brindled one,’ ‘the black one,’ ‘the great fellow,’ 
‘the nameless,’ are found (FL x. [1899] 265). 
English names are ‘Old Nick,’ ‘the Old Gentle- 
man.’ In Germany we find Meistcr Peter, Peter- 
chen, Meister Sieh-dich-filr, Deichel, Gott sei bci 
Mjw, etc. ; in France, cffacre ; in Italj’, cefemio/o (cf. 
Grimm, 987, 1004, 1606 ; Farmer-Henley, Slang 
andits Analogues, 1890 if, s.u.). 

3 . Death and the dead. — For similar reasons 
such ill-omened names as death, the region of the 
dead, and also the personal names of the dead are 
generally avoided, and replaced by euphemisms. 
Death, being personified, or regarded as the work 
of spirits or evil-disposed beings, would, if men- 
tioned directly, be apt to draw dangerous atten- 
tion to him who spoke it. There was probably also 
the idea of the dread contagion of death (which 
forced all who handled the dead to be under tabu 
for a time), working even through the name (name 
and thing named being one). And, similarly, to 
refer to a 'dead man by name would tend to bring 
his spirit near the living. Among the Ainus figura- 
tive words are used for death, e.g. ‘sleeping,’ 
‘resting,’ ‘lea^’ing the world behind’ (Batchelor, 
Ainu cf Japan, 1892, p. 212). Both in Melanesia 
and in Polynesia there is an unwillingness to speak 
directly of death, and the usual word for death, 
mate, is used only of the death of an animal or as 
a term of abuse. 

Brown (Melanesians and Polynesians, 1010, p. 404) gives ths 
following euphemisms for death : «a maliu, ‘he has gone’; 
tia vsu fono (ol an orator), ‘ho has gone to the counell’; «a 
gasoloao (of a chief), ‘ the titles h.ivo passed away,' or ua 
taapeape papa, ' the titles are scattered about.’ 


In S. Africa, to die is ‘ to go home,’ or ‘ not to look 
on the sun again,’ or ‘not to be here,’ or ‘to go 
away,’ ‘to return to one’s fathers’ (Macdonala, 
JAI XX. [1891] 121 ; Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 
1859, p. 258). Among the Baganda, when a tivin 
dies (an unlucky event), it is said that the child 
has ‘ flown away ’ or ‘ gone to gather firewood,’ 
and the death of a king is described as * the lire is 
extinguished ’ (Koscoe, The Baganda, 1911, pp. 103, 
125). When a sheep dies, lest its spirit should 
cause a woman to fall ill, she simply says, ‘ I am 
unable to untie such a sheep ’ (ib. p. 289 ; cf. the 
saying in the Hebrides when a cow dies, ‘it is 
lost’). In Burma, to die is ‘to return ’(t.c. to a 
state of bliss [Forbes, British Burma, 1878, p. 71]). 
Among the (Chinese, dying is expressed by such 


‘to leave the bodj’, ‘to pass away, wnue me 
coffin is euphemistically called ‘ boards of old ago 
(Friend, ‘Euph. and Tabu in China,’ FLR 
[1881] 80 f. ). In Japan, ‘ recovery ’ is used instead 
of ‘death,’ and ‘clod’ for ‘tomb’ (Aston, Shinto, 
1905, p. 255). Among the ancient Je ws and Greeks, 
ns witli many modem races, ‘ sleep ’ is a enphemism 
for death (Heb. 3 ;;?, L3K Kotydaeai, ‘toiiedown ), 
and is constantly used : 2 S 1 K 2 , -- Es i ; 
Hiad, xi. 241 ; Soph. Elcctra, 509 (cf. //erkenrstb, 
Stud, su die griech. Grabschriflen, Fcldkirch, IS.Io). 
St. Paul speaks of rCn' Koiftufdyuv and root Kotpij" 
oirrat old rou ’Ipaov (1 Th 4“'-) ; and these plirwes 
passed readily into Christian thought, so that 
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'sleep’ tecame almost an equivalent for death 
rather than a euphemism. ‘ To sleep in peace,’ to 
‘fail asleep in Jesus,’ are common phrases in Chris- 
tian epigraphy from early times, and rcceptus ad 
Dcum, de sccnlo reccssit (both also classical : cf. 
inter dcos rcccptns cst lrecedo=:‘ to die ’]), natus est 
in (ctermtm, in pace decessit, and the like, are 
found on early Christian tombs. "While they are 
euphemistic, they express the joyful hope or the 
Christian. In the everyday speech of ourselves 
‘ to pass away,’ ‘ he is gone,’ and the like, are used 
for death (cf. ‘to pass out’ or 'over,’ used by 
Spiritualists) ; and in the north-east of Scotland 
* he was taken away ’ means ‘ he died.’ In Germany, 
death is known as Freund Sein, and dying is ex- 
pressed by a variety of euphemisms — ‘departing’ 
(in various forms ; cf. Gr. olx6fievos=davc!iv), 'faring 
out,’ etc. Our ‘to join the majority’ occurs in 
German, and is derived from the Gr. phrase if 
■sr'Kdtvtiiv Uia-Oai (cf. the Heh. euphemisms, ‘ gathered 
to his fathers,’ 'go to his fathers,’ ‘sleep with his 
fathers,’ etc.). 

The reluctance to mention the dead individually 
or collectively bj' name is universal among savages 
and survives in folk-custom (see Death and Dis- 
posal OF THE Dead [Introd.], vol. iv. p. 441 ‘■). 
Consequent euphemisms are numerous. Thus, 
among the aborigines of "Victoria a dead man was" 
‘ the lost one,’ ‘ the poor fellow that is no more ’ 
(Stranbridge, TBS i. [1861] 299) ; and among the 
Abipones he is ‘ the man who does not now exist ’ 
(Dobrizhofler, Abipones, 1822, ii. 273). S. African 
tribes say ‘ye who are above’ (Macdonald, JAl 
XX. 121). The Roman Di Manes, ‘ the good or 
kindly gods ’ (from manus, ‘ good ’), applied to the 
gods of the under world or to the departed, is prob- 
ably euphemistic; and perhaps the Gr. ol into- 
X06vioi, ol Kdroj ipxbfievot, ol ivayurnol, ‘ those below,’ 
or 'those who have gone below,’ are of the 
same nature, ol n\ioyes, Lat. majores, Eng. ‘ the 
majority,’ are all circumlocutions for the dead. 
In Scots folk-speech ‘ them that’s awa ’ expresses a 
similar reluctance to refer directly to the dead as 
such. In Japan the old word mono applied to the 
dead means ‘ the beings, ’ and is euphemistic (see 
EBB iv. 611“). Offended spirits in China are 
addressed by a euphemism, e.g. sheng jen, ‘ sagely 
person.’ Similarly the region of the dead or of the 
devil is the subject of euphemistic expressions in- 
stead of the word ‘ hell’ — ‘ the ill place,’ ‘ the bad 
place,’ or even, as in the Hebrides, ‘the good 
place.’ 

4 . Diseases. — ^Among savages, diseases are fre- 
quently personified or controlled by spirits, and 
in either case they are sometimes referred to 
euphemistically, by way of avoiding such a direct 
reference as might cause them to afllict the speaker, 
and also in order to flatter them. In Fiji the 
word ‘leprosy’ must not be applied to any one 
in good society who is suffering from it; and 
‘many ingenious shifts are resorted to in order to 
express the meaning without using the word’ 
(Thomson, The Fijians, 1908, p. 259). Among the 
Dayaks, smallpox is not referred to directly, but 
as ‘ jungle-leaves,’ ‘ the chief,’ ‘ fruit ’ ; or they ask, 
‘Has he left you yet?’ (St. John, Forests of the 
Tar Bust, 1862, i. 62). In India, the name of the 
smallpox-goddess, ^itala, is itself a euphemism, 

' she that loves coolness ’ ; but she is also called 
‘queen of the world,’ ‘the great mother,’ etc. 
S^imilarly, the cholera-goddess is ‘lady of the flux,’ 
Old Blbl (Crooke, PJR- i. 126 ; cf. ERE ii. 485“). 
ln_ the Cyclades, plague is ‘ the pardoned disease,’ 
epUepsy is yXosi or rd soKb, smallpox ei\lyui. ; and 
in Greece, smallpox is (nwxoipeyiivn, ‘ the indulgent ’ 
(Bent, The Cyclades, 1883, p. 74 ; Crooke, i. 126). 
Among the Slavs, the demon of fever is called 
‘aunt,’ ‘godmother,’ by way of maldng her 


friendly. The Teutons call disease ‘the good,’ 
‘ the blessed ’ ; pestilence is ‘ gossip,’ apoplexy ‘ the 
blessed,’ whitlow ‘the unnamed’ (Grimm. 1154. 
1157, 1656). 

S. Animals. — The same custom applies to using 
the names of animals whose ravages are feared, as 
well as to other more liarniless animals— in the 
latter case perhaps n survival of some religious 
tabu in the cult of animals. In Angola, the lion 
is spoken of as ngana, ‘ sir,’ and would punish any 
one who did not so call him (Monteiro, Angola and 
the River Congo, 1875, ii. 116). In Algeria, the 
same animal is called Johanben-cl- Johan (Certeux 
and Carnoy, L'Algtrie trad., Paris and Algiers, 
1884, p. 172) ; and the Bechuanas of S. Africa 
name it ‘the boy with the beard’ (Conder, JAI 
xvi. [1887] 84). Among various peoples of Malaysia, 
the tiger is called ‘ OTandfather,’ ‘ the wild animal,’ 
‘ lord,’ or ‘ ancestor,’ or, as in Sunda, ‘ the whiskered 
one,’ ‘the honourable one,’ etc. In Sunda, the 
boar is ‘the beautiful one.’ The Malays also call 
the elephant ‘grandfather,’ and beg him not to 
destroy them, his grandchildren. When catching 
an alligator, they condole with him and call him 
‘ Raja,^ ‘ Datu,’ and ‘ grandfather’ ; and in Sarawak 
the Kenyahs call the crocodile ‘the old mand- 
father’ rather than refer to it by name. In all 
such cases calamity or illness would follow non- 
observance of these euphemisms (Marsden, Suma- 
tra, 1811, p. 292 ; Mouhot, Trav. in Indo-China, 1864, 
i. 263; Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, pp. 150, 153, 
157 ; St. John, i. 19; Hose-Macdougail, JAIxxxi. 
186 ; Frazer, CB^ i. 462). For similar reasons, and 
lest the dreaded animals should appear, snakes in 
India are called by various euphemisms — the cobra 
is ‘the good snake’ or ‘good lord’; and ‘worm,’ 
‘ insect,’ ‘ rope,’ ‘ creeping thing ’ ore other reptile 
euphemisms. Similarly among the Cherokees, 
when a man is bitten by a snake, he is said to be 
‘scratched by a briar,’ lest the feelings of the 
animal should be hurt (Mooney, J9 RBBJF [1900] 

E t. i. p. 295). Tigers are called ‘the dog,’ ‘the 
east,’ ‘the jackal,’ etc., especially when they 
are being hunted. Other animals are also de- 
noted euphemistically (Crooke, FR^ i. 275, TC, 
1896, iii. 249 ; FB viii. 285 ; NINQ i. 70, 104, v. 
133). In Syria, the serpent is addressed as ‘ Thou 
blessed one’ (Hanauer, 202). Similar re^ectful 
titles are addressed to the bear by the Finns — 
‘ forest apple,’ ‘golden light foot,’ ‘old man,’ etc., 
while the Lapps call it ‘ the old man with the fur 
coat’ (see the Kalevala, passim; Tylor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind, 1865, p. 145).^ Similar forms 
are used by the Esthonians and Swedes for the 
bear ; and by all these peoples and also generally 
in Germany the wolf, especially at certain seasons, 
is called ‘grey-legs,’ ‘golden-tooth,’ ‘the vermin,’ 
etc., while the fox is ‘long-tail,’ ‘blue-foot,’ etc. 
(Thorpe, Northern Myth., 1852, ii. 83 f.; Tettau 
and Temme, Die Volkssagen Ostpreussens, Berlin, 
1837, p. 281 ; Frazer, i. 454 f. ). Similarly, the 
Sioux call the beaver (or possibly water-monsters) 
‘ water-person ’ or ‘ water person female ’ {11 
RBEW, p. 439). 

6 . Euphemisms of occupation, etc. — Some of the 
above examples have shown that animals while 
being hunted are spoken of euphemistically, the 
object being apparently to deceive them by a kind 
of make-believe, so as to render their capture easy, 
while at the same time it is sought to avoid falling 
into their power. In many parts of the world a 
similar custom is observed wliile hunting, fishing, 
or pursuing certain occupations in particular places 
or at particular times. But here the custom is not 
confined to the name of the animal or object sought 
after, but extends to various beings, peojde, place.s, 

1 For similar respectful terms addressed to the bear among 
Aiuus and North. Asiatic peoples, see ERE L 219, 603. 
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or things which might he mentioned in conversa- 
tion. They are either not spoken of for the time 
being, or they are referred to under some other 
name, circumlocution, or euphemism. By this 
elaborate make-believe, men have thought to de- 
ceive the spirits or animals or any other being who 
might be listening, and who, recognizing them or 
their intentions, would attack them, or avoid and 
escape them. Thus, if, while hunting, men call 
themselves, or the animal hunted, or their weapons, 
by other names, they reckon on deceiving the 
animal and so obtaining an easy prey. Or, again, 
if the animal is spoken of in a flattering euphemism, 
it may he so pleased that it will allow itself to he 
slain. In other cases, where names of objects or 
people, allowable at other times, are tabu at certain 
times or in certain places, there is obviously a fear 
of disturbing harmful agencies to whom they 
might he obnoxious. Here, again, the words used 
are euphemisms of pretence. The beings and 
creatures swarming around man, whether spirits 
or animals, are credited with intelligence and 
understanding, hut only up to a certain point. 
They are weak enough to be open to flattering 
terms, or ignorant enough not to see through man’s 
elaborate pretences. 

Two examples may sufBce. Martin (Descr. of the W. Islands 
London, 171S) refers to the custom of the Lewismeu, when 
visiting the sacred Flannan Islands for fowling, of avoiding 
certain words and employing others in their places — vah, ‘ cave,’ 
for daddach, ‘ shore ’ ; cruey, ‘ hard,’ for creg, ‘ rook ’ ; gaire, 
‘sharp,’ for gort, ‘sour,’ etc., while the islands themselves 
must be spoken of only as ‘the country.’ Similarly, the 
camphor-gatherers of the Malay Peninsula, while engaged in 
their task, must speak the oassa kapor, or * camphor lan^age,’ 
because otherwise the spirit in the trees would not be propiti- 
ated, and they would not find the object of their quest. Eice is 
called ‘ gr.ass-truit ’ ; gun is ‘ far-sounding,’ etc. In Borneo, 
and for similar reasons, the same phenomenon is met with, and 
camphor is here snoken of as ‘ the thing that smells ’ (Skeat, 
212 ff. ; Furness, Folk-lore in Borneo, Wallingford, Penn., 1899, 
p. 27). Among the Bangala no man is addressed by his own 
name while fishing, but as mwele, to hide his identity from the 
spirits (,JAI xxxix. [1909] 469), For many other examples, see 
also Frazer, i. 461 ff. note A, ‘Taboos on Common Words.’ 

7. Certain religious, customary, or unusual 
actions or things are also spoken of euphemistic- 
ally, and for reasons similar to those already 
referred to. Thus, in Samoa, circumcision of a 
peculiar kind had a recognized name, tefe, but in 
ordinary speech tafao was used as a euphemism 
(Brown, 382 f.). In Fiji, cannibalism, which had a 
religious aspect, was hedged about by many tabus 
and had euphemistic names. The trunk was na 
vale Tea rusa, ‘ the house that perishes ’ ; the feet, 
ndua-rua, ‘ one-two ’ ; or such a desired portion of 
human flesh as the breast of a virgin was sese 
matairtia, ‘ spear with two points ’ (Thomson, 104). 
Among the Yorubas, human sacrifice is euphem- 
istically called ‘ basket-sacrifice,’ because the victim 
is enclosed in a basket (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples, 1894, p. 105). In the Hebrides, the fire 
of a kiln is called aingcal, not teine, because the 
latter is dangerous and ‘ ill will come if it is men- 
tioned ’ {FL X. 265) ; just as, in Scandinavia, fire 
was sometimes called hetta, not eld or ell (Thorpe, 
ii. 85). Among the Baganda, when twins were 
bom — an unusual but important event, because 
they were the gift of the god Mukasa — the midwife, 
in annoimcing the birth to the father, did not use 
the tabued word ‘ twins,’ but ‘ he has given you,’ 
or some such phrase (Roscoe, Baganda, 1911, p. 65). 

8. Euphemisms of etiquette. — Etiquette also 
demands that, in speaking to a superior, particular 
names or phrases should be used instead of those 
ordinarily employed. Thus, in China, when a ruler 
wishes to take a place at an archery meeting and 
is unable to do so, he should decline on the ground 
of being ill, and say, ‘ I am suffering from cariying 
firewood.’ Mencius thus excused himself, and it 
has been adopted from the manner in which a 
peasant would speak, as a term of mock humility. 


This is only one example ont of many customary 
in China [SBE xxvii. [1885J 101), Similarly, in 
Samoa, words of an opposite meaning instead of 
those supposed to be objectionable Avere used in 
speaking to chiefs (for a long list of these, see 
Brown, 380 If.). For the same reason ill-omened 
Avords are generally avoided in conversation ; ‘ good 
omen Avords,’ in the Cantonese phrase, being used, 
as many of the above examples have shoAvn, Thus 
Helladius says that the Athenians were careful not 
to use AVords of ill-omen ; so they called the prison 
‘the chamber,’ and the executioner ‘the public 
man’ (Phot. Bibl., ed. Bekker, 1825, p, 535). The 
underlying idea is that by mentioning ill-omened 
AVords the action may be itself produced. Survivals 
of this — but now no more than a shrinking from 
the use of AVords calling up disagreeable associa- 
tions or unpleasant things — are common in civilized 
life am ong ourselves. But the old and primitive con- 
ception of the connexion betAveen name and thing 
named, and of the power of the name to produce the 
effect or to cause the presence of spirit, animal, etc,, 
Avhen the name is spoken, is seen in certain pro- 
verbs, the full meaning of AA'hich is not realized by 
those Avho use them : e.g. Talk of the devil and 
you Avill see his horns,’ ‘ Speak of the wolf and you 
Avill see his tail.’ 

9. Slang and euphemisms. — Euphemistic lan- 
guage may become merely poetical, and, AvhUe it 
has a different origin from slang, it is also closely 
connected with it and easily degenerates into it 
both in English and in foreign languages. The 
euphemistic names of the devil have in many in- 
stances become merely slang expressions, though 
sometimes used by those Avho think them softer 
than such a ‘ SAvear-AVord ’ as ‘ devil ’ ; or they have 
given rise to other slang names. ‘The dickens,* 

‘ the deuce,’ ‘ deuce take it,’ ‘ the old boy,’ etc,, and 
some of the euphemisms already cited for ‘ devil,’ are 
examples of such changes. Many people also use 
slang euphemisms for oaths — ‘ dash,’ ‘ dIoav,’ ‘ con- 
found,’ etc. ; Avhile there are many slang expres- 
sions for death — ‘ to kick the bucket,’ ‘ to take an 
earth bath,’ ‘to go to DaA^f Jones’ locker,’ etc. — 
Avhich in an earlier age Avould have been euphemisms 
pure and simple. See Farmer-Henley, Slang and 
its Analogues, 8 vols., 1890 ff. ; J. C. Hotten, Slang 
Dictionary, 1859 ; A, Barrbre and C. G. Leland, 
Diet, of Slang, Jargon, and Cant, 2 vols., 1885. 

Literatobe. — T here is no work dealing: exclusively with the 
subject, but see R. Andree, Ethnogr. Parallelen und Ver- 
gleiche, Leipzig, 1889 ; E. Clodd, Tom Tit Tot, London, 1898, p. 
125 £f. ; J. G. Frazer, 1900, i. 403 fi., 4610. ; H. Friend, 
RLE iv. [1881], ‘ Euphemism and Tabu in China ' ; B. Thoroe, 
Northern Mythology, London, 1852, ii. 83 f. ; E. B. Ty'Or, 
Early Hist, of Mankind, London, 1865, p. 1230.; S. Ehrenfeld, 

‘ Euphemism,’ in JE y. [1903] 267 f. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

EURIPIDES, the last of the three great Greek 
tragedians, is a figure of high importance in the 
history of Western thought, as Avell as in that of 
literature. The present article aaoII say nothing 
of his life (6. before 475, d. 406 B.C.), his artistic 
technique, or his numerous plays (88, of Avhich 18 
genuine and one suspect are extant), except m so 
far as they directly illustrate his ethical and reli- 
gious position. 

The real outlook of a dramatist, for instance, is 
shoAvn far more by his choice of subjects, and the 
land of character that he makes (to use the^ tech- 
nical term) ‘ sympathetic’ or ‘uns3Tnpathetic, than 
by the definite sentiments he puts in the mouth or 
his characters. We may, therefore, notice that 
Euripides has Avhole plays upon such subjects as 
the immorality of the traditional gods [Ion, Auge, 
Melanippe, Danae, Alope)', the problem of the un- 
just government of the Avorld [Bellerophon, Troadesy, 
the Avickedness or insanity of the ‘ sacred duty ot 
revenge’ [Electra, Orestes, Alcmaeon’, cf. Medea, 
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Eecuba, etc.). He once treats the statesman sym- 
pathetically (Philoctetes) ; mostly he dwells on the 
crimes of statecraft [Iphigenia %n Aulis, Eecuba, 
Troades, Palamedcs), which he associates with 
such horrors as the persecution of suppliants at 
an altar (HeracUdo), Siipplices, Andromache), or, 
when backed by superstition, with human sacrifice 
[Heraclidw, Hecitba, Iphigenia in Aulis, etc.). His 
virgin-martyrs and his champions of the oppressed 
stand out against this background of statecraft. 
He treats often of cruelty and injustice done to 
women, especially barbarian women [Medea, 
Eecuba, Andromache), and to children [Heracles, 
Andromache), and sometimes of the women’s fran- 
tic revenge [Medea, Hecxiba ; cf. Ion). He has 
plays on the wise woman [Melanippe), the strong 
and bold woman [Mcleagros), the wife faithful to 
death [Protesilaus, Alcesfis; cf. Supplices); on 
women in love, innocently [Andromeda, perhaps 
Iphigcnia in Atdis), or with some guilt or trouble 
[Eippolyhts, Sthencbosa, Cressce ; also Molus and 
Pasiphae) ; and on their jealousy and revenge (Ion, 
Medea, Andromache). He has a great play entirely 
on the evil of war [Troades) ; two on the beauty 
and the horror of ecstatic religion [Bacchce, Cretes ) ; 
one in which the hero is a slave, though he proves 
to be of princely birth [Alexandres) ; and one deal- 
ing largely with the contrast of practical and con- 
templative life [Antiope). This is clearly an un- 
usual and characteristic list of subjects. 

Euripides as an artist deserves a much fuller 
treatment than he can receive here. In gener.al, 
his characteristic is the combination of a highly 
conventionalized style with an extraordinarily free 
and original intellect. His technique is as severe 
as his thought is unconventional. His adherence 
to the archaic^ traditional forms of the religious 
ritual from which drama probably arose — prologue, 
contest-scene, messenger, epiphany of god or hero 
—is as marked as tliat of HJschylus, and forms 
a strong contrast with the more ‘natural’ style 
of Sophocles. His extreme pursuit of a-aKprjveta, 
‘clarity,’ makes his speeches often too precise and 
self-conscious, his scenes too sharply separate and 
articulate, for modem taste. On the other hand, 
the persistent thoughtfulness and keenness of his 
criticism of life alienate those who like poetry to 
be conventionally poetical. 

In his religious and philosophical ideas, though 
Euripides is not an adherent of any definite school, 
he can safely be called the poet of the Sophistic 
movement. A tro0(crT7}s is one who ‘makes wise,’ 
an educator ; and the Sophistic movement is that 
great efibrt towards knowledge and enlightenment 
which transformed the half-savage Greece of the 
6th cent. b.c. into the Greece of Hippocrates, Thucy- 
dides, and Plato. Ditierent sophists, of course, 
emphasized different sides of <ro<pia ; but in its 
negative aspect the movement was largely one 
and. indivisible. In an age saturated with super- 
stition the first condition of real enlightenment 
IS a drastic rejection of spiritual and intellectual 
tetters. Criticism attacks first ■what is immoral 
or revolting in the accepted beliefs, next what is 
mwely stupid or improbable. 

How, Greek religious belief was never, except in 
some special communities (Orphic, Pythagorean, 
ro f j °*'S^^tiized into a definite orthodoxy. It 
ested on innumerable local rituals conforming to 
a lew main types, and explained by traditional 
Haturally, therefore, while most of the 
opiiists probably agreed with Hecatieus that ‘ the 
auitions of the Greeks are many and absurd,’ 
ere was no great body of positive doctrine which 
tempted to replace all the rubbish that was being 
stroyed. The Sophistic movement was, on the 
j agnostic. _ It urged men to look for evi- 
ee, to use their understanding and their moral 


sense. _ But it must always be remembered that 
the rejection of traditional theology in Greece pro- 
ceeded almost as much from the craring for a more 
satisfying faith as from purely critical or scientific 
causes. This can be seen best by the histoi-y of 
Orphism and the great growth of mystic religions 
in the emancipated 4th century. And Euripides, 
being by profession not a dogmatic philosopher, 
but a philosophic dramatist and student of char- 
acter, sensitive to all the highest thought of his 
age, reflects its aspirations quite as much as its 
denials. 

Attempts have been made to show a special con- 
nexion between Euripides and the doctrines of par- 
ticular philosophers (Anaxagoras : the sun as a 
Xpvcria /SiSXos [Phaethon, 771, 783; Or. 983]; Pro- 
tagoras : the 3.v6pa-n-os plrpov [Aiolos, 19, Phcen. 
499] ; Diogenes of Apollonia : the worship of Ai0hp 
[fr. 941, 877 ; Ar. Pance, 892], the soul as air 
[Eel. 1013 ff. ; Tro. 884-86, yij! 6x'>ipa=vo0s ^poruv]; 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, Prodicus, and, in his poli- 
tical theories. Antiphon ; cf. Diimmler, Proleg. su 
Platon’s Stadt, 1891, pp. 10 f., 20 ff. ; the Orpliics: 
fr. 912, 472, and 638, 833) ; but the affiliation of 
each doctrine is often doubtful, their use is almost 
always dramatic, and the doctrines of no one school 
can be said to preponderate. On such problems as 
the existence of the gods, the moral government 
of the world, the survival of the soul after death, 
Euripides is full of questions and contradictions, 
but pronounces no personal judgment. 

A question that vexed the age was whether the 
world is governed by Intelligence [Ziyecns), or, more 
crudely, whether the gods were ^Cyerot, i.e. were 
they like reasonable parents knowing what is in 
man’s heart, or, as the traditions would have it, 
incalculable creatures ready to punish savagely all 
who broke their irrational tabus? (The question 
between monotheism and polytheism gives as little 
trouble to Euripides as to most Greeks; he uses 
the singular and the plural indifferently : rb BeXov, 
in any case, was one.) Euripides at times [Eip. 
1105) ‘has in his secret hope the belief in some 
great Understanding’ [Shyealy rtra). He is repre- 
sented as actually praying to Sbyetris in Ar. Haw. 
893. But he sometimes finds the facts against him 
(Hip. l.c. ; cf. Iph. in Avlis, 394a ; Her. 655). 
Hecuba’s often quoted lines [Tro. 884 ff), 

‘Base of the world and o’er the world enthroned, 

Whoe'er thou art, unknown and hard of surmise, 

Cause-chain of things [avdyKrj ^i/a-eos)or man's own reason, 
God, 

I give thee worship, who by noiseless paths 

Of justice leadest all that breathes and dies,’ 
express a belief, frequently repeated and denied 
elsewliere, in the rule of the world by Justice, but 
in tlie play the belief is quickly falsified by the 
event. Cf. the Bellerophon, where the righteous 
hero questions Zeus on this point, and for answer 
is blasted by a thunderbolt. 

If one is to try to conjecture Euripides’ otvn yiew, 
it would perhaps be that unknotvn forces and influ- 
ences do exist, Avhich shape or destroy man’s life, 
and which may perhaps be conceived as in some 
sense personal [booKeiopey Bedis, 8 ri ttot elalv dl Beal 
[Or. 418]), but that morally they are less good than 
man, who at least pities and tries to understand. 
At times, indeed, he deliberately denies the ‘miser- 
able tales ’ of the poets ; ‘ if the gods do shame, 
they are no gods ’ [Boiler. 292) ; ‘ God, if He be 
indeed God, bath need of naught’ (Her. 1345). 
Yet, not only are his mere mythological gods [Ion, 
Heracles, Elcctra) represented as very poor char- 
acters, but even the gods of the Hippolytus and 
Bacchce, who clearly represent real forces, if not 
quite real persons, are by human standards evil. 
In the magnificent closing scene of the Troades he 
seems to pierce behind all the gods of the poets, 
first to the primeval worship of the dead who may 
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still love us, then beyond that to a great refusal 
of all false comfort, an acceptance of the darkness 
that is God and more than god. 

About immortality, Euripides frequently falls 
into surmise (fr. 638, 833, ‘ Who knoweth if this 
life he verily death, and our death life to those 
that are gone?’ ; cf. Phcenix, fr. 816, Mip. 191), and 
thoughts of an impersonal immortality (Helene, 
1013: ‘The mind [foOs] of the dead, though not 
alive, hath consciousness (yvii/xiil immortal, being 
plunged into the immortal mther ’ ; cf. the ‘ other 
shapes of life ’ in Ion, 1068, Med. 1039). 

Next to the supernatural, sexual morality is the 

S eat field for tabus and unreasoning judgments. 

rripides’ treatment of all such questions is by 
modem standards high and austere, but shows 
both sophistic and romantic bias. He treats with 
sympathy, though with condemnation, the love 
of married women for men not their husbands 
(Pheedra, Sthenchcea ; cf. 3fed. 635 ff.), but shows no 
tenderness for men in the same situation. He 
treats of love within the forbidden degrees (Canaee 
and her brother in the jEoIus), and even, as a case 
of heaven-sent madness, of that between Pasiphae 
and the Bull-god. He often treats legends of the 
children bom of a god and a mortal woman (Creusa, 
Melanippe, Alcmene, Auge), always making the 
woman sympathetic and the god hateful, or, at least, 
suspect and imperfectly justified. UnlikeSophocles 
and .(Eschylus, he appears to have no tolerance of 
Pffiderastia, which he attributes only to the bestial 
tlyclops and, as a primeval sin, to Laius. (Gany- 
medes is mentioned in lyrics.) 

Two social institutions of the 6th cent, especially 
provoked the criticism of sophists— slavery, and 
the subjection of women. Both had increased with 
the rapid expansion of city life and commerce. 
Slavery is never expressly condemned as ‘con- 
trary to nature’ in our remains of Euripides, 
though he probably shared this view ; but his 
interest in the question is shown by the innumer- 
able references to it. The influence of slavery is 
very bad, and most slaves are cowardly and un- 
tmstworthy (El, 633 ; fr. 86, etc. ). Yet ‘ many 
slaves are better men than their masters’ (fr. 511). 

* Many so-called free men are slaves at heart.’ ‘ A 
man without fear cannot be a slave.’ More im- 
portant than these abstract statements, which are 
naturally put as a rule into the mouths of slaves, 
is the frequent presence of ‘sympathetic’ slaves 
(esp. Alexandras, see above). The blind devotion 
of a slave is shown in the JpA. Aul. and the Ion 
(cf. Hclcrie, 726 ff. ). The women of Euripides are 
famous ; they are more prominent in his plays than i 
the men, more closely studied, and treated with 
more sympathy. Yet, magnificent as liis heroines | 
are, they suggest strange conclusions about the 
real Athenian women of the 6th century. They 
are apt to be loving, courageous, clever, and often 
intellectual ; but very ignorant and untrained, dis- 
contented, and instinctively ready to unite against 
the man who injures one of them. They are the 
slaves of their emotions, and turn qiiickly to 
treachery and crime (Crensa, Phrcdra, Electra, as 
well as the barbarians Medea and Hecuba). Even 
Ipliigenia (Tanrica) and Alce«tis have their weak- 
nesses. On the other hand, Hecuba in the Troades 
is extraordinarily noble, and so are_ the various 
virgin-martyrs. It is one of Euripides’ chief 
glories as a dramatist that ho scarcely ever in- 
dulges in an ideally ‘ sjunnathetic ’ stage character 
any more than in stage villains. His strong sym- 
pathy with women made him understand them too 
well to draw them in the conventional man-attract- 
ing poses. This enables Aristophanes to represent 
him as a great enemy of the sex, who has dis- 
covered its secrets and betrayed them to the world 
(Thesmophoriazusa;). 


Two other questions which vitally interested 
Euripides were : (1) Is virtue teachable or purely 
innate ? and (2) Is the current conception of a 
happy life, with its insistence on the possession of 
a wife and children, correct? On the first ho 
speculates several times, on the whole laying much 
stress on ‘noble birth ’ (eiyiveia), if only it is of the 
true inward sort (fr. 52, 617 ; El. \ 


651, etc.). He 
generally exalts (ro(pla, which with him not only 
means wisdom or ‘ culture,’ but covers such qualities 
as ‘gentleness’ or ‘mercy’ (El. 294; Or. 491, etc,; 
Ale., COB, etc.) ; while d/ta0/a denotes brutality and 
cruelty (passim ; cf. the uses of yvdifiri, <Tu^pove7p, 
etc.). Yet he believes greatly in the virtues of 
‘ those in the mean,’ especiahy the free peasants 
who keep no slaves (ain-ovpyol : cf. El., first half ; 
Suppl. 244; Or. 920). At times (Bac. 393, 428 ll’., 
1005 fi’. (?) ; Suppl. 218; Hec, 1192) his characters 
even denounce the inadequacy or falseness of con- 
ventional aotpla. About children, and the intense 
happiness and more intense soitow which they are 
apt to bring, he writes with peculiar interest (ylfcd. 
1090ff.; fr. 571, 908, etc.); and he makes a won- 
derful use of children in his most poignant scenes 
(Ale. 394 ff.; Andr., first half; Med,, passim, esp. 
1270 fr.; above all, Tro. 700-800), 

We must always remember that Euripides was 
in the first place a dramatist and poet, only in the 
second a philosopher. His habitual subject-matter 
was the heroic saga, which uses supernatural 
machinery as a matter of course ; and, though he 
cannot keep his mind from criticism, both moral 
and intellectual, of this subject-matter, hie main 
business was not criticism ; it was the writing of 
traget^. Further, we must not suppose that a 6th 
cent. Greek, who rejected superstition and tried to 
follow <T 0 (pla, thereby possessed at once a scientific 
view of the world. He was only one of the pioneers 
■who eventually made such a view possible. Euri- 
pides’ habits of often opening with a prologue 
spoken by a supernatural being, and closing with 
the appearance of some god or hero in tho air, who 
founds the ritual on which the play is based and 
explains its aXnov (or legendary origin), belong 
rather to his technique than to his religion. In 
the development of Greek stagc-craft they have 
their natural place (see note in J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, 1912, pp. 341-362), and theories which ex- 
plain them away should be read with caution. 
There are real difficulties, and each case requires 
separate treatment, but in general we ought pro- 
bably to realize (1) that an epiphany was an in- 
tegral part of the old sacer ludus^ from which 
tragedy is derived, and was usual in jEschylus. 
(This can be proved from tho fragments.) Euri- 
pides only stiflened the convention and intro- 
duced improved machinery. (2) The epiphany is 
often beautiful and effective even by our standards ; 
in other c-oses we must try to imagine what the 
effect may have been when the mechanical derice 
was now and impressive, and the figure in thy 
Divine mask corresponded with the ordinary man s 
instinctive expectations, and was not in tho faint- 
est degree inlierently ridiculous. The thought 
of Euripides is in many ways so extraordinanly 
advanced, not only for his oivn age but for am’ 
succeeding ago, including even that of the ‘Encyclo- 
pojdists ’ (a.v.) and the present day, that it requires 
an effort to realize that in other respects ho was 
probably, to our ideas, quite primitive and sinipJe- 
minded. He ivas mystic ns well as rationalist ; 
and, while rejecting the Olympian mjdhology and 
the pretensions of the Delphian priests, it is sur- 
prising how oHen ho falls back * 


Kennore;rimithV;rr;taof^^^^^ 

Apart from his sheer force of intellect and sk I. 
as a playwright, Enriyidcs distinction m a poot 
lies partly in a sincerity which often nml-cs luro 
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£Mi! t!io harmony of Iiis work rather than be con- 
tent with mere make-believe, and partly in a 
Irricai gift which can transmute into beauty his 
most grisly representations of human suffering; 
bat moat of all in his unequalled emotional power. 
It is doubtful if any later dramatist has been bom 
todbpute his right to the tremendous title awarded 
him by Aristotle, who calls him, in spite of various 
faults, ‘clearly the most tragic of the poets’ 
{Pod. 14530, 30). 

laTKiiTCEi;. — Sco csp. U. von Wilamowitz-MtMcndorfr, 
T.vripidn' Iferailes, Berlin, 16«9, ninlcitunjj; K. Dietcrich, 
lit. ‘Euripides,’ In Bauly-Wissowa ; W. Nestle, Huripides, der 
VitMtr der gnech. Av/tliining, Stultpart, 1001, also Die 
fhihtoph. Qttellen del Kwripidei, lieipzlg, 1002 ; P. Masqneray, 
Suripide et tei id/et, Paris, lOOS ; P. Decharme, Eunpide et 
titpril de ton thi&tre, Paris, 1803 ; A. W. Vcrrall, Euripides 
the r.alionalist, Cambridge, 1603, also Essays on Four Flags of 
Euripides, do. 1005, and The Bacchantes of Euripides, do. 1010 ; 
G. Norwood, The Biddle of the Bacehce, London, 1003; G. 
Murray, Introd. essays to his Euripides, London, 1902 (=voI. 
iii. of Athenian Drama, cd. O. 0. W. Warr), and his trr. of the 
IVoJun Women, Eleetra, Ota., Ijondon, 1902-10 ; and tlio articles 
in the Histories of Greek Literature (Berck, Croiset, Jifahaffy, 
Jt'vons, Murray ; also in Gomperz, Greet Thinkers, Eng. tr. 

JMiy Gilbert Murray. 

EUROPE. — Wc have seen (artt. Africa, Asia, 
and Ethnology, §§ 8 and lo) that the Caucasic 
division of mankind was evolved most probably in 
North Africa, whence it ranged in remote times 
eastwards into Asia and northwards into Europe. 
The_^ latter continent was first reached by now 
vanished land connexions, in company with the 
late large Pliocene or earh’ Pleistocene fauna 
whoso remains — elephant, hymna, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, cavc-hear, sabre-tooth lion or tiger — 
are found in association with those of early man 
in many parts of Soutli and M'est Europe, M’o 
thus get a vast antiquity (estimated by some 
authorities at tlwcc or four hundred millenniums) 
for the first arrivals, the men of the Palecolithic, 
or Old Stone, Age, which nearly coincided with 
the Ice Age, that is, with pre-, inter-, and post- 
glacial times. All wore apparently of somewhat 
uniform long-headed type, hut showed steady pro- 
gressive developments, both in physical and in 
mental respects, from the rude Chcllian and 
Mouslicrirtn to tiio more adv.anced Solutrian and 
Matlclenian epochs. 

Tho_ Old Stone Age was followed without any 
clear intermission, certainly without any niarlced 
break or hiatus (now rcjecte'd by all leading paleth- 
nolp"i.sts), by the Neolithic, or New Stone, Age, 
whicinjad also a very long duration, estimated by 
Sir W. Turner for Scotland alone at perhaps a 
hundred millenniums. For a long time Neolithic 
man was also of tho same long-headed tj’pe, Avhich 
m the Cro-Magnon race of Dordogne reveals physi- 
cal characters that may be called ‘European’ in 
tho modern sense of the terra, hlorcover, Quatre- 
fages, who connects all the human remain';, both 
of the Old and of tlio New Stone Age, yvitli ‘the 
• 11^1 typo,’ identifies tho Cro-Magnon with the 
tall, long-headed, fair-skinned, and lilue-eyed Ber- 
wrs (llamites) who still survive in varion.s parts of 
Jlanretania. To these Neolithic Afvo-Europeans 
ate also credited the mcgalithio monuments — dol- 
u'cns, menhirs, cycloliths, triliths, barrows, gal- 
nnraghi, taJayots— which arc strewn over 
iTOTia, Gaul, Britain, Denmark, and Sweden, and 
''Oiich in North Africa range from tho Atl.antic 
se.aboard to TripoHtana. It follow.? that the men 
of tho Stone Ages form tho substratum of the 
present inh.abitnnts of South and AVest Europe, 
aad that they are, for the most part, of North 
African origin. 

But, Ivj'ore the close of tho New Stone Age the 
umjonniiy of the long-headed type was disturbed 
j’y tlic advent of numerous short-headed peojdcs, 
ooth in Uio North-west (Furfoz, Belgium) and in 
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the South (Lozbre, Lower Rhone Yalley). These 
even'whero intermingled with the c.arlier long- 
he.aded tj'pe, and later became continually more 
numerous, unfd, ‘ towards tho close of th'e Neo- 
lithic Ago in France, the round and medium tj’pc.s 
became ciglit or fen times more numerous than the 
lou" in certain parts’ (P. Salmon, llnccs humnines 
mehistorigtics, p. 39). In Britain tho earlier long 
barrows arc occupied exclusively bj’ long-bead.s, 
the later round barrows chiefly by*round-bcad.‘>, 
whence Tlinruam’s dictum : ‘ Jonp barrow, long 
sknll : round barrow, round sktiil.’ In France 
Paul Raymond, who separates the northern short- 
heads from the southern long-heads by a diagonal 
drawn from Cohentin to the Maritime Alps, has 
rccentlj’ discovered several short-beads commingled 
witli long-heads in the sepulchral cave of Lirac 
(Ddpart. (jard), and infers that 

‘vers In fln do la piriode nielitbiquc vivaient dang Ic gudest 
dc la France des populations rioIichocCptnlea qui pri.scnt.aicnt 
leg caracU-rcs do la race des Baumes-Chaudeg ICro-JIaanoit 
type], avee les variations quo leur avail imprimiicg lo crolsc- 
ment de brachyciJphalcs iminigrCg’ (Rerue prihistBrinue, 3an. 
1000, p.SS). 

As these Southern short-heads appear to have 
penetrated inland by the Rhone Valley from the 
south coast, they too may have come from North 
Africa, where a very ancient short-headed race, 
representing the Libyans proper and ranging into 
the Canary Islands, still forms tho substratum in 
Tunisia and Kabylia, and is declared bj' Collignon 
to bo remarkably like tho short-headed brown 
French type : 

•Si Ton Imbillnit cos liommcs de vitemenfg carop^cns, vous 
no leg distinqucricz pas do p-aytans ou do eoldafg Iranfabi' 
{L'Anthrop., 1807, p. ■J2»). 

It is generally admitted that the more numerous 
Nortiiern short^lieads camo from A.sia, probably by 
the Danube route, in the Bronze Ago some four or 
five thousand years ago. These ranged over a vast 
area in East and Central Europe, and many po-ssed 
westward.? through Brittany into Brit.ain, where 
they had been preceded by the Afro-Europeans of 
both Stono Ages. Other Asiatics of a long-headed 
typo arrived, also in the Bronze Ago, or perhaps 
even earlier, by a northern route, and occupied 
the Baltic lands and Scandinavia, where they are 
now represented bj’ the North Germans and N^irsc- 
nien, of tall stature, fair or florid complexion, 
and blue eyes — Linnd’s typical Homo littropmus. 
Lastly, another branch of these A.siatics, follow- 
I ing a southern route through Asia Minor, pas.scd 
! into the Balkan region, and thence into the pen- 
insulas of Greece and Italy, where they had been 
preceded by the men of the' Stone Ages irom North 
Africa. 

We thus see that Europe was first settled in the 
south and west by Nortli African llamites, who 
camo later to be known as Pclasgians in Greece, 
Ligurians in Italy, and Iberians in Spain ; in the 
east and north by Asiatics, who may now be called 
Eurasians, since their original domain compri.scd 
the whole of the Steppe-lands between the Car- 
pathians in Europe and the Pamirs in Ceiitml 
Asi.a (Schrader). They arc also conimonlj’ called 
Aryans, because all the Eurasians spoke varion'= 
diverging dialects of the long extinct Aryan stock 
language. But it is obvious that, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘Aryan’ can be onl3' a linguistic and not an 
ethnical cxprc.ssion, since it was seen above llmt 
the Eura-sians were not of one but of two dis- 
tinct phj'sical t}’pcs — short-beads and long-bead.g. 
Hence, when we speak of ‘Aryans,’ we really 
mean veiy mixed popnlalions oi a roughly uni- 
form Canwic type, and of unifonu Aryan .sjieech. 

It is more important to note that thc'e Lura'-i.an?, 
coming in the Bronze Age, and con.-equetnsy' more 
highlj' cultured, and equipped with Ixittc-r tveations 
for warfare, cver^'where conqnercii the ruder Afro- 
Eoropean llamites, imposed their Aryan languages 
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on them, and in the process merged with them into 
various mixed ethnical groups, which differed from 
each other in accordance with their different con- 
stituent elements. Thus was brought about in 
remote pre-historic times the Aryanization of 
Europe, which was so complete that, excluding 
the much later intrusion of the Finno-Tatar lan- 
guages, the only non-Aryan form of speech still sur- 
viving in Europe is Basque {q.v.), which is spoken 
by scarcely 600,000 natives of the Western Pyre- 
nees, and which represents all that remains of the 
old Iberian language, and is distantly related to 
the Berber (Hamitic) still current nearly every- 
where in North Africa (G. von der Gabelenz, M. 
Gfeze, Morris Jones, and others). Other survivals 
may have been the Pictish of Britain, since Prof. 
J. EhJ^s thinks that ‘ Piets and Iberians belonged 
to one and the same family which I have ventured 
bo call Ibero-Pictish ’ (Academy, 26th Sept. 1891); 
and the Pelasgians of Greece, whom W. Wachs- 
muth calls ‘ante-Hellenic,’ and of Avhom Herodotus 
writes that, according to some evidence, ifa-ay ol 
JJe^acryol ^dp^apop yKGxTaav Upres (i. 57). For Homer 
these Pelasgians were diot (11, x. 429 ; Od. xix. 
177); for Herodotus ‘barbarians’ (loc. cit.), and 
for Dionysius Hal. (i. 18 f.) ‘ Greeks ’ (rh r&p HeXa^r- 
yS>p yipos 'E\X7jj'£k6i'). Such apparently contradic- 
tory statements simply mean that, during the course 
of ages, the pre- Aryan inhabitants of Europe were 
gradually absorbed and assimilated by the Asiatic 
intruders of Aryan speech. 

This rapid outline explains and agrees with the 
three great ethnical divisions proposed by Ripley, 
Sergi, and other leading ethnologists for the his- 
torical European populations. These are (1) the 
tall, fair, long-headed northern type, for which de 
Lapouge reserves Linnd’s Homo Europceus, and to 
which Ripley applies the term ‘ Teutonic,’ because 
the whole combination of physical characters ‘ ac- 
cords exactly with the descriptions handed down 
to us by the ancients.’ Thus Tacitus: ‘omnibus 
truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, raagna cor- 
pora, et tan turn ad impetum valida’ (Germania, 
IV.). — (2) The central zone of medium-sized round- 
heads with light brown or chestnut hair, brownish 
skin, and grey or hazel eyes, the Celts or Celto- 
Slavs of Broca, the Ligurians or Arvernians of 
Beddoe, and whom, for want of a better name, 
Ripley calls Homo Alpimis, though also compris- 
ing the Slavs of the eastern plains. These are the 
short-heads both from Africa and from Asia, who 
may be supposed to have joined hands in the central 
European uplands, where are met the most pro- 
nounced round skulls (hyperbrachycephalic in Tirol 
and Switzerland). — (3) The southern zone of under- 
sized, pale, black-eyed, and black-haired long-heads, 
who are the primitive Airo-European element in 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Iberia, 
West France, and Britain, and are now generally 
identified with the above-mentioned Pelasgians, 
Ligurians, and Iberians, who were afterwards 
modified by Aryan interminglings, but are grouped 
together by Sergi, Keane, and Ripley as ‘Medi- 
terraneans.’ 

All the present Aryanized inhabitants of Europe, 
that is, the vast majority, may now be conveni- 
ently tabulated in accordance with these three 
anthropological divisions as follows : 

1. Homo Euromos (Teotons) : Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 

Icelanders, Frisians, North Germans, Dutch, Flemings, 
most English, Scotch, and Irish, most Normans and 
Walloons. 

2. Homo Alpinus (Celto-Slavs) : most French, Bretons, and 

Welsh, South Germans, Swiss, Tirolese, Austrians, Rus- 
sians, Lithuanians, Poles, Czechs (Bohemians), Croatians, 
Servians, Dalmatians, Montenegrins, some Albanians, 
Bulgarians, and Rumanians. 

3. Homo Mediterrasensis (Ibero-Liouro-Peeasgiaks) : most 

Iberians (Spaniards and Portuguese), Provengals, Italians, 
Sards, Corsicans, Sicilians, Eplrots (South Albanians), 
and Greeks.! 


On the linguistic basis the groupings naturally 
vary Avith the different views taken by philologists 
regarding the order in which the various memliers 
of the Aryan family branched off from the extinct 
mother-tongue. On this point there is still little 
accord, although, keeping to Europe, it is now gener- 
ally allowed that, of the six recognized branches, 
Hellenic, Slavic, and Lithu-Lettic are more closely 
related one to the other than they are to the Italic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic. We thus get two main divi- 
sions — an eastern and a western — which, with their 
numerous sub-groups, may here be tabulated : 

Artak Linguistic Family : European Seotion.i 
r Hellenic branch : .d2olian, Dorian, Ionian, Attic, 
I Romaic, Oldllljrian, Albanian. 

I Lithuanie branch : Lithuanian, Lettic, Pruozi (Old 
Prussian). 

Old Slavic, Great Russian, Little 
Russian, Bulgarian, Slovenian, 

« iJ _» ’ 


Son Ulavic branch: 


Servo -Croatian, Czech (Bo- 
hemian), Polish, Polabish, 
^ _ Lusatian, Siovak. 

C Italic branch: Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, Italian, 

French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Romansch, Walloon, Ruma- 
nian. 

Teutonic branch : Low German Group : Gothic, 
Old Norse, Icelandic, Danish, 
Swedish, Frisic, Platt-Deufaoh, 
Western ) Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, English. 

Division ) High German Group : Old, 

Middle, and Near High Ger- 
• man, Thuringian, Swabian, 
Siriss, Tirolese, Austrian. 

Celtic branch : Q Group : Old Irish, Irish, Gaelic 

(Erse), Manx. 

P Group : Welsh, Cornish (ex- 
tinct), Low Breton. 

Besides the already mentioned Basques, the only 
non-Aryans now in Europe are the Baltic and 
other Finns, the Lapps, Samoyeds, and Mag- 
yars of Hungary, now assimilated to the normal 
European type but still speaking a Ugro-Finnio 
language, the Osmanli Turks, also largely Euro- 
peanized but not Aryanized, and lastly a few 
Kirghiz (Turki) and Ralmuk (Mongol) nomads in 
Astrakhan. All these arrived frona Asia in rela- 
tively late historic times, and can in no sense be 
regarded as European aborigines. Respepting the 
Finns — about the others there is no question — it is 
important to note that the views fornierly held 
regarding a western extension of the Finnic race 
over the whole of Europe and the British Isles are 
now exploded. 

‘Despite the fact that all the Finns are distinctly round- 
headed, they were identified first with the long-headed oa^- 
men, who retreated north with the reindeer, as was the 
favourite hypothesis, and then with the early neolithic races 
who were also long-headed. Elaborate but now forgotten 
e 63 a 5'8 were written by learned philologists to establish a 
common origin of the Basque and the Finnish tongues, which 
have nothing in common, and half the mj'ths, folklor^ ana 
legendary heroes of the western nations were traced to tinno- 
Ugrian sources ' (Keane, jlfctn Past and Present, p. 334^ 

In fact, recent research has shown that the ad- 
vent of the Finns in Finland itself dates only from 
about the new era, and the men of the Bronze 
Age in this region were not Finns but Teutons 
(A. Hackmann, Die Bronzezeit Finnlands, 1897, 
passim). Tacitus (Germ, xlvi.) does n^ know 
whether his Fenni (Ptolemy’s ^Ippoi) were 
or Sarmatians (Slavs) ; but the reference to the 
children’s cradles suspended from the branchy or 
trees shows that they were the ‘SspiBl^iPoi m rro- 
copius (de Bell. Goth. ii. 16), and the Scride-Finnas 
of King Alfred (Oroshis, i. 12), that is, the ■ 
who are stUl always called Finns by the 

IDuring the slow process of fusion between the 
Afro-European indigenes and the Eurasian in- 
truders, their religious notions also became ne^- 
sarily intermingled, so that the pre-Christian 
of belief were all of a mixed character hke tnose 
described in art. Aborigines. Even after the 
fusion, further interminglings took place througu 
1 For details, see art. Ethnology, § lo. 
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infiltrations from Egypt and Persia, and, more 
especially, from the Semitic -world. Nor -were 
tl)e«e later influences confined to the contiguous 
Hellenic and /Egean lands, but were carried by 
the Phoenician seafarers westwards to Iberia and 
the British Isles, where they are reflected in the 
national legends and even in the very language of 
the Celtic-speaking natives of Ireland, e.g. Bal 
Dhia dhuit, ‘ God Baal to you ’ ; and there is a 
district near Cork which is still called Bcal-atha- 
magh-adhoir, ‘ Field of the worship of Baal.’ Else- 
where this Baal-cult was associated with phallic 
rites, as in Phoenicia. 

To discriminate between all these heterogeneous 
elements is no longer possible, though it seems 
safe to say that the higher forms — the Olymptian 
deities and personifications of the natural forces — 
came in with the more cultured Eurasians, and 
rrere by them superimposed on the rude animism 
and the chthonic gods of the Afro-Europeans, 
■wliile the mysteries and degrading rites of the 
Cahiri, of Dionysus, Astarte, and the worshippers 
of Mithra and Isis (these twice expelled from Rome), 
were admittedly of Oriental origin. Thus the 
compound forms Dyaus-pitar, Zcv-irdrep, Dies-piter 
(Jnpiter), show at once that Jove -was already 
dominant before the Aryan dispersion, and con- 
sequently came in with the Eurasians, by whom 
his_ supremacy was spread north, through Lithu- 
ania (Dicwas) to Scandina-via (T^r), Germany (Zio), 
and west to Britain (A.S. Tiioesdccg, Eng. Tuesday 
=' day of Tlu’) and Ireland, where dia retains all 
the associated meanings — ‘ sky,’ or ‘ heaven,’ ‘ day,’ 
and ‘god.’ On the other hand, Jove’s counterpart, 
the pddess Eriha (Herthus, Earth), was clearly 
an Afro-European divinity, since she was wor- 
shipped with_ human sacrifices (not customary 
with the Vedic and other proto-Aryans), and has 
been identified with Rhea, Ops, Dometer, Cybele, 
and other distinctly chthonic divinities. But she 
■was early added by the Eurasians to their pan- 
theon, for Tacitus tells us {Germ, xl.) that the 
Angli (Continental English) ‘Herthum (variant 
Erthum), id est, Terram matrem, colunt.’ He 
adds that the rites observed in her honour on an 
island in the ocean (Riigen?) concluded -with the 
Mcrifice of the attendant slaves, whom the lake in 
hallowed grove {castum ncmus) ' swallowed up.’ 
iVith this should be compared the orgies practised 
by the Corybantes in lionour of Cybele, daughter 
of Terra, or Terra herself, in Plirygia and Thrace, 
whence her worship passed into Greece (Eleusinian 
mysteries), and thence into Italy, -where her shrine 
annually cleansed by the w'aters of the river 
.^mo, just as Ertha’s chariot and raiment were 
cleansed in_ the above-mentioned lake at the foot 
of a high clifl’ -which to this day is called ‘ Hertha’s 
rock.’ The Italic ‘ Ertha ’ -was called Bona Dea, 
and her non-Arv'an origin is admitted, as is also 
that of the Irish chthonic goddess Mbrrigan, the 
Great Queen,’ who has been identified witli 
Cybele. 

That human sacrifices, apparently unkno-wn in 
J*’® Arran cradle-land, were every^vhere practised 
py the Eurasians in their new western homes, that 
were adopted from their Afro-European pre- 
uecossors, is evident from Cresar’s account [de Bell. 

\u. 16) of the frightful holocausts in Gaul, and 
Jvom many other less familiar indications. From 
lacuus w-e learn {Germ, ix.) that ‘deorum maxime 
J lercunnm colunt, cni certis diebus Immanis quo- 
qne ho'-tns litaro fas habent,’ this Jlercurius being 
tue uodan or Odin of the Germans and Scandi- 
aM.ons (ns seen in the English I5^cdn<w-tfay), and 
Epfijjt, who, Herodotus tells us, Avas 
^ecially -Worshipped by the Thracian kings (v. 7). 
* ni • a’ ®®^''n®®'^rians were called senes depontani, 

lu ondge-casta-wnys’; because old people, Avhen a 
vou 3 $ 


bridge was finished, were thrown into the Avater as 
a sort of bridge-toll to appease the oflended river- 
god for this intrusion on his domain. The tribute 
had to be paid not once only, but cA'cry year, and 
it A\-as a fimction of the Vestal Virgins to throw 
the depontani into the river. Later, for the living 
A’ictims the so-called argei — rush or straAv figures — 
Avere substituted as the^mcoruja virorum simul- 
acra. The statement that the ‘sexagenarii do 
ponto dejiciebantur’ occurs in Festus, quoted by 
thering in The Evolution of the Aryan, p. 356. An 
echo of the practice, Avhich appears to liaA'e been 
Avide-spread, surviA’es in the Wendland district of 
Hanover on the Elbe, formerly inhabited by SlaA-s 
(AVends), but noAV by Loav Germans, avIio declare 
that their exhortation, kmup unner, Icrtivp unner, 
de Welt is di gram {‘creep under, creep under, to 
thee the world is [noAv] grim’), ‘Avas once used as 
a prayer [encouragement] Avhen the old people 
Avere throAvn from the bridge into the Avater^ (fo.). 
Bridge-building aa'us a matter of such importance 
to the community that a priest called & po7itifcz,^ 
or ‘bridge-maker,’ Avas appointed to superintend 
the works, and he OTadually became the head of 
the priestly order, the Pontifex Maximus — ^a title 
AA’hieh still survives as that of the Roman Pontilf, 
Avhence Longfellow’s 

* Well has the name of Pontifex been pven 
Unto the OhureVs head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the in% isible brideje 
That leads from earth to hea.ven* (Golden Legend^ v,). 

We are told by Tacitus {Germ, xxxix.) that the 
Semnones, w'ho occupied a A'ast domain betAveen 
the Elbe and the Oder, opened their national 
assemblies AAdth horrible baroaric rites at Avhich a 
human Auctim A\'as immolated puhlice, that is, 
on behalf of the people. Even sati, or Avidow- 
burning, AA’hich AA'as post- Vedic in India and un- 
knoAvn to the Greeks, Romans, and Celts, Avas 
practised both by the SlaA-s and by the Germans. 
After her husband’s death the Avife mounted the 
pyre — ^not, hoAvever, as an act of heroic devotion 
and a voluntary immolation, as amongst the later 
Hindus, but because she had, nolens nolens, 

‘to share the f.ate of all the other possessions which were sent 
into the grave of a deceased man, perhaps under the impression 
that he could make use of them in the other world ; perhaps 
because the idea that they should fall into other hands was 
repugnant to him. Besides his weapons, his horse, his slaves, 
and his bondmen, his wife also was sent after him ’ (Ihering, op. 
cit. p. 31). 

In Greece Ave hear little of human offerings, 
AA-hich seem almost excluded by Herodotus, -n-ho 
asks (ii. 45) : ‘ If even animals, except bulls, SAvine, 
calves, and geese Avere unlaAvful, kus ao ourot (the 
Hellenes) drdpujvovs OOotey ?’ It aa-us far different in 
Norseland, where the custom Avas -universal till 
the introduction of Christianity, and Avas even 
obsen-ed, or at least threatened, by Avay of retalia- 
tion, by the first converts in Iceland. In the 
year 1000, the champions of the old faith having 
offered up tAVO men to the gods, calling upon 
them not to let Christianity overrun the land, 
the Christians retorted that they too Avould make 
an offering of tAvo men. 

•“The heathens," they said, "sacrifice the worst men, and 
cast them over rocks or cliffs ; but we shall choo'e tlie best 
men and call it a gift for A-ictory to our Lord Jesus Christ"' 
(Craigie, The Iteltpion of Ancient Seandinaua, p. 6Sf.). 

In the same spirit, but on the opposite side, the 
NorAvegian king Olaf 'TiyggA-ason (‘J9S) threatened 
a great immolation, saying ; 

•I will not choose thralls or criminals, but will select the most 
distinguished men to give to the gods ’ (ft. p. 5S). 

So in Denmark, at the great national gathering 
held every nine years, a holocaust Avas made of 
ninety men, Avith as many horses and dogs. In 
the Swedish chronicles it is recorded that one of 

iWalde (Klpmol. rTorterb. der tat. Sprache-, neldclbetg, 
1910 p 693 f.) holds that the pnnti/es was the ‘performer of 
hoh-’ things.' The question is fully diwussed in art. BrJixiE, 
vol. ii. p. b55. 
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the early kings ■was made a ‘burnt-offering' to 
Odin in order to end a famine caused by his dack- 
ness in keeping up the sacrifices, wliile another 
king immolated nine of his sons in suceession to 
Odin, to obtain long life for himself. Lastly, it 
is related in the Guta Saga that the people of the 
island of Gotland 

' sacrificed their sons and daughters and their cattle. Ail the 
land had its highest sacrifices with folk (=hunian beings), as 
also had each third (of the country) by itself ‘ (t6. p. 67 f.). 

For the ivestern Celtic world reference has 
already been made to Ctesar’s account of the in- 
human Gaulish holocausts made in huge wicker- 
work images on special occasions. But at all 
times such offerings were customary. People 
stricken with illness, engaged in warfare, or ex- 
posed to other risks, 

‘offered, or promised to offer, human sacrifices, and made use 
of the Druids as their agents for such sacrifices. Their theory 
was that the immortal Gods could not be appeased unless a 
human life were given for a human life. In addition to these 
private sacrifices, they had also similar human sacrifices of a 
public character ’ (Anwyl, Celtie Religion, p. 60 f.). 

Such rites must have also prevailed in Britain, 
as may be inferred from the incident mentioned 
by Nennius, who tells how Vortigern, when build- 
ing a fort, was much annoyed by the spirits run- 
ning off w'ith the stones, and was advised by the 
Druids to kill a fatherless bojjr and sprinkle his 
blood upon the foundations of the building. So in 
Ireland such offerings were not merely threatened, 
as in Iceland, but actually practised by the early 
Christians, Some of the legendary underground 
fiends that went about at night pulling down the 
walls of churches erected during the day were so 
troublesome that it was found necessary to revive 
the old heathen methods of protection, by burying 
alive a man, woman, or child under the founda- 
tions. 

' Tradition says that St. Columba, thus tormented, buried St. 
Oran, at his own request, under the monastery of Iona ’ (Bon- 
wick, Irish Druids, p. 90). 

It matters little whether this actually occurred 
or not, since the mere mention of it as a possibility 
shows that the early Christian Avriters Avere aAvare 
of the pagan custom, for aa’IucIi there is in any 
case abundance of collateral evidence. 

Thus in the Dinnsenchus it is stated that to Orom Cruach, the 
chief Irish deitj', his votaries offered • the first-born of all off- 
spring and the first-born of their children ’ — probably a Pheeni- 
cian practice (cf. Dt 1231). In an old poem on the Fair of 
TailUnn, St. Patrick is described as preaching against the burn- 
ing of firstlings ; on the summit of Siiabh Crooabh, ‘ Hill of the 
Deadly Spear,’ there is a ruined altar where the victims of the 
gods were immolated ; and the early Christian Culdees (q.v.), 
the successors of the pagan Druids, are strongly suspected of 
having offered human sacrifices. 

If the proto-Aryans adopted these revolting prac- 
tices from the Afro-European aborigines, which 
seems scarcely open to doubt, they made ample 
amends by the introduction of tAVo social institu- 
tions — monogamy and patriarchy — wliich in pre- 
Christian times helped more perhaps than all else 
to raise the ethical standard to a higher level in 
Europe than in any other part of the Avorld. No 
doubt the Eurasians Avere not all monogamists at 
first, since polygamy was laAvful and practised by 
their rulers. But the great bulk of the immigrants 
were monogamists, Avhether on principle or because 
they could not afford the luxury of many wives. 
Moreover, the marriage relation received religious 
sanction, AA'hich Avas even compulsory in certain 
cases, and already in pre-historic times the AAdiole 
of Aryanized Europe appears to have been mono- 
gamous. The business part of the transaction 
varied considerably; in Eome the bride brought 
the dos to her husband, Avliile the Germans and 
Slavs brought the doAvry, the Brautgahe, to the 
bride, that is, bought her, as Ave see in the case of 
Vladimir the Great (988), AA'ho forcibly abducted 
an undoAvered Byzantine princess, and then paid 
her relations for her; cf. Tacitus: ‘dotem non 
uxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert’ {Germ, xviii.). 


But such details made little difference ; and, Avhen 
Ave find monogamy the rule amongst the early 
Eurasians and later universal, we recognize in the 
fact the same moral conception of the marriage 
laAvs 

‘ which places them so far higher than all contemporary nations 
of antiquity. In this respect the Aryans are proved to have 
been a civilized nation of the first rank’ (Ihering, op. cit. p. SO). 

No less beneficial Avas the patriarchy, Avith de- 
scent through the male line, which everyAvhere 
superseded the earlier and ruder matriarchy, Avith 
descent through the female line, and for the first 
time established the family, as now understood, on 
a solid foundation, by the marriage contract. Re- 
cently Lamprecht has proved (Deutsche Gcsch. i. 
[1890]) that long before the dispersal the proto- 
Aryans had reached the patriarchal state through 
the matriarchal, Avhich implied the absence of mar- 
riage, and under AA’hich the children belonged to 
the mother, the father not being considered be- 
caxise unknoAvn. With the introduction of marri- 
age the maternal yielded to the paternal right, 
and to the father, who noAV asserts himself, belong 
the children and the mother herself. It Avas under 
this patria potestas that the Eurasians entered 
Europe, AA'here, consequently, no trace now sur- 
Adves of the primitive matria potestas, 'SYiq pater- 
familias, Avhose antiquity is shown by the archaic 
ioxm familias for the later familice, ruled supreme, 
and in Rome enjoyed the power of life and death 
oi'er all the household — over the famuli, that is, 
the slaves or servants (cf. the Oscan farnel= 
famulus, and jfamelo = ‘ family '). It Avas his inte- 
rest to maintain order amongst these famuli, with 
AA'hom Avere included his own Avife and children, 
and thus was gradually organized the family- 
circle, as we noAV see it, throughout the Aryan 
AA’orld. This could never have been under the 
matriarchal system, Avhich prevailed amongst the 
early Eurafricans, as it still does amongst many 
primitive peoples. We see the results in the high 
esteem in Avhicli the domestic virtues were held by 
the Romans under the kings and during the Re- 
public (Lucretia, Virginia), and by Germans in the 
time of Tacitus, although here the picture may be 
someAvhat heightened as an object lesson for the 
decadent Romans under the Empire. Still it is a 
beautiful picture applicable even to present times 
(‘Numerum liberorum finire . . . flagitiura habe- 
tur’), and concluding with the memorable Avords 
' plusgue ibi boni mores valent quam alibi bonae 
leges^ (Germ. xix.). 

In G^ (vol. i. p. Adii) Frazer Avrites that ‘the 
superstitious beliefs and pi-actices Avhich have been 
handed down by AA'ord of mouth are generally of a 
far more archaic type than the religion depicted 
in the most ancient literature of the Aryan race. 
So true is this, that all folklorists noAV admit that 
the Avhole of Europe Avas choked with such rank 
undergroAA'ths before the arrival of the Eurasians, 
Avho, so far from eradicating tlieni, added greatly 
to their number by fresh importations fropa Centrm 
Asia. Here and there it is possible to distinCTish 
between the old and the new, as in the case of cer- 
tain spells and spooks characteristically European, 
but in most instances it would be futile to attempt 
to draw any dividing line betu'een AA'estem and 
eastern popular notions, Avhich might have sprung 
up on any soil. Thus Avitclicraft, lycanthropy, the 
evil eye, and Avind-raising range from Ireland ’pto 
little interruption to Malaysia, and hence might 
have been either brought Avith them by the proto- 
Aryans or else picked up in their new homes. 
Even the strange observance of the fire-dance, 
Avhich from its A-ery nature might be supposed M 
be restricted in time and place, Avas alreaay 
knoAAm to the ancients and practised by the 
pini (Sabines), as it also Avas by the now extmet 
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Cntawbas of North America, and still is hy the 
Bdgarians, the Japanese, the Hindus, the Tahi- 
tians, and the Pijians of the Central Pacific Ocean. 
Similarly, all sorts of fire-myths are met with, 
from the Promethean in Hellas to that of the ex- 
tinct Tasmanians, who had no fire at all until two 
natives, standing on a hill, threw it about like 
stars. 

‘ After this no more was Are lost in our land. The two blaok- 
Icllows are in the clouds ; in the clear night you see them like 
stars. These are they who brought fire to our fathers ’ (Brough 
Smj-th, Abor. of Viet., Melbourne, 1878, ii. 461). 

A closer parallel is the wax effigy of a person, 
by means of which he was done to death at a 
distance— a practice found almost everywhere in 
Europe. The process as described by Ovid 
vi. 91)- 

'Devovetabsentes, eimulacraque cerea figit, 

Et miserum tenues in jecur urget nous ’ — 
is exactly the same as that adopted hy the hapless 
Princess Caroline to encompass the death of the 
Prince Kegent. 

‘She made a wax figure as usual, and gave it an amiable 
addition ot large horns ; then took three pins out of her gar- 
ment and stuck them through and through, and put the figure 

to ro-ist and melt at the fire. . . . Lady says the Princess 

indulges in this amusement whenever there are no strangers at 
table ; and she thinks her Royal Highness really has a super- 
stitious belief that destroying this effigy of her husband will 
bring to pass the destruction of his Royal person ' (S. Olerici, A 
Qiiten of Indiscretion, F. Chapman's English ed. 1907). 

So in Ross-shire the rudely shaped image of the 
person aimed at 

■is stuck all over with ^Ins and thorns and placed in a rutming 
stream. As the Image is worn away by the action of the water 
the victim also wastes away with some mortal disease. The 
more pins that are stuck in from time to time the more ex- 
cmciating agony the victim suffers. Should, however, any 
wayfarer discover the eorp (effigy) in the stream, the spell is 
broken and the victim duly recovers’ (Hoddon, Magic and 
Fetishism, p, 20). 

In the Isle of 'Wight the plan is to put a slug 
under a flower-pot, fix it there with a pin or a 
needle, and leave it to die, when the victim also is 
sure to die. 

•Our early Teuton forefathers,' remarks F. Fork Powell (in 
Migiovs Systems of the World, London, 1901, p. 279), ‘were 
Influenced by anthropomorphism and animism, and thought 
that inanimate objects, as stones, stars, and the elements, and 
organisms such as trees, fishes, birds and beasts, were possessed 
01 spirits akin to their 

Prom this root-idea, which belongs to all primi- 
tive systems (see art. Ethnology, § 9 ), sprang 
those countless hosts of invisible beings, some 
good, some bad, some harmless, who have through- 
fb 1 ^ figes filled the upper, the terrestrial, and 
the lower regions, and whose numbers were greatly 
incre^ed by the ancestor - worship which was 
“'ghiy characteristic of the proto-Aryans. As 
these immigrants failed to sweep away the lower 
terms of animism (see above), so the Christian 
Wstem not only left the spirit-world untouched, 
hut enlarged it with Lucifer and his fallen angels, 
cud vnth those Saip6via rroWd and mieipara aKdO- 
apra who^ name was ‘ Legion ’ (Mk 5®). Satan and 
Beelzebub were also recognized, and, demonology 
uavmg thus received a new lease of existence, it is 
ot surprising that it should continue to flourish 
uroughout Christendom down to the present day. 

‘Legion,’ as we read in the Life 
IOC, Robert Bums (ed. R. Chambers, 

the family^’ Betty Davidson, who lived in 

ooljection in the country of tales and songs 
.Shosts, fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, 
<anlniim’ ^h-candles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, 

BwtnptW ' ®°'*“uted towers, dragons, and other 

exhaust the list, which further 
leprechauns, duricauns, good 
or Fair Family, 

spool-s “’>’y'"'o''heth, morrigans, phookas, pixies, 
boirlp- ’ sprites, nickers or water-kelpies, 

hhCbl 4 '^^g-^ears, bug-a-bos, goblins, 

b ms, fays, ogres, duzes, dwarfs, Jubber- 


fiends, pucks, trolls, nissens, damhests, damavoi, 
rotri, korils, korigans, naiads, nymphs, dryads, 
sylphs, wer-wolves, vampires, and no doubt many 
more local and personal Gespenster and ‘ffimiliar 
spirits ’ (cf. Socrates), so that some parts of Europe 
are said to be more thickly peopled with these 
invisible spirits than with human beings. And 
Sir Conan Doyle writes (Sir Nigel, 1908) that 
‘ in those simple times (14th cent.] the Devil raged openly upon 
the earth ; he stalked behind the hedge-rows in the gioaming ; 
he laughed loudly in the night time ; he clawed the dying 
sinner, pounced ujion the unb.aptized babe, and twisted tlie 
limbs of the epileptic. A foul fiend slunk ever by a man’s side 
and whispered vifiainies in his ear. . . . How could one doubt 
these things, when Pope and priest, scholar and king were all 
united in believing them, with no single voice of question to the 
whole wide world r ’ 

Then, as the majority of the spirits were 
dangerous or ill-disposed, all kinds of devices were 
naturally invented or developed to thwart their 
designs and the machinations of those supposed 
to be in league with them (see artt. Demons and 
Spirits). Thus arose those otherwise unaccount- 
able charms (carmina), spells, incantations, divi- 
nations, reading of horoscopes, fortune-telling, 
ordeals, duels, and especially that sinister belief 
in witehcraft (g.v.) which broke out again and 
again throughout medimval times, and led to the 
perpetration of unspeakable horrors by religious 
ana other fanatics. It is scarcely three centuries 
since James I., the author of a special work on 
Demonology, put two hundred wretched victims of 
the craze, along with a noble and learned phy- 
sician, to a horrible death on the charge of having 
‘raised the wind’ against the coming of his Nor- 
wegian bride. Whoever wants to understand the 
full essence of this frightful blend of foulness and 
ferocity should read Canth’s official revelations of 
the witchcraft mania, which did not receive its 
death-blow till the judges of the ecclesiastical 
courts were themselves struck at by their victims 
under torture (see Manzoni, 1 Promessi Sposi, 
Turin, 1827). 

Fear in high places thus removed one great 
evil, but left others which stUl persist, and all of 
which have a religious basis. Such is the duel, 
which is the lost surviving form of the ordeal in 
Europe. Its great antiquity is shown hi'' its 
archaic Latin form duellim, of which helium is a 
much later modification (of. Hor. Od. III. v. 38, 
‘pacem duello miscuit’). The ordeal itself, that 
is, the A.S. orddl, the Germ. Urtcil, and Lat. 
judicium Dei, persisted under various forms from 
the earliest times far into medircval Europe, as 
seen in Shakespeare’s Richard III. i. 2, where 
allusion is made to the test of touch to which sus- 
pected murderers were subjected. At their contact 
the wounds of their victims were supposed to bleed 
afresh. The close association of these ordeals 
with early religious beliefs, as pointed out in art. 
Australasia, is clearly illustrated in the pagan 
Anglo-Saxon corsned, under which an accused 
person was required to swallow a piece of Tbread 
or cheese execrated by the priest. If he did so 
easily, he was innocent ; if with an effort, guilty : 
and it may easily be supposed that, in persons of 
weak nerves, the awe of the surroundings might 
produce the eflbrt, even in the case of guiltless 
persons. In Christian times the corsned, like the 
fire, water, and so many other unpleasant ordeals, 
was still continued, the consecrated wafer being 
now substituted for the execrated bread (see, fur- 
ther, artt. Duelling, Ordeal). 

A still more striking instance of the fusion ot 
the old and new systems is afforded by the mixed 
or muddled religious notions prev.alent amongst 
the European gyt^ie^i more especially those of 
Hungary and Au^riaj '"’^9 have for some geneia- 
tions been nomCnsl Christians, mostly Roman 
Catholics, but alio Orthodox Greeks m some dis- 
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tricts. But none of them is quite clear about the 
presiding deity, though the prevalent idea is that 
the dethroned ruler, the haro pure dexuel, ‘ great 
old god,’ has long been dead, and that the "world is 
now governed by his son and successor, the dikno 
tarno dewd, the ‘small young god,’ i.e. Jesus 
Christ. Another theory is that the first still lives, 
and has only abdicated in favour of the second. 
Others, again, hold that the old god is really dead, 
but that the younger is not his son, but the son 
of a carpenter, having, like Jupiter, usurped the 
throne on which he is now seated. He controls 
the elements, and is not a beneficent deity, since, 
like Saturn, he * devours his children,’ i.e. allows 
them to die. He also has fits of spite and anger, 
when he sends doivn thunder and lightning, snow, 
rain, and hail, which destroy their crops, burn 
their villages, and cause many other disasters. 
These gypsies can scarcely be said to have any 
religion properly so called. They do not worship 
the old or the new god, they have no kind of rites 
or ceremonies, and their 6eng, or devil, is borrowed 
from the Christians. But 

‘ they believe in omens and prognostications ; they give credit 
to the existence oi ghosts and spectres, are afraid of the per- 
nicious influence of the evil eye, and object to having their 
portrait taken lest they might be bewitched' (Fcatherman, 
vravido-Turanians, p. 604). 

In these respects the eastern gypsies differ in no 
way from their western kindred, or from the great 
bulk of the uneducated classes in every part of 
Europe. The Irish peasantry have endless magic 
cures for rheumatism, jaundice, whooping-cough, 
toothache, and other ailments. 

Edith Wheeler tells {Occult Review, iv. [Nov, 1900]) that the 
jaundiced are 'mended' by being taken three times over water 
running south. The whooping-cough is stopped by taking 
the patient to a child that has never seen its father, and let- 
ting it breathe three times over the sufferer and ‘the cure will 
work.' On a headland in Co. Clare there is an old altar, and 
near it a pool of fresh water and a ' bed of stones '—the saints’ 
bed— to which the pilgrims come and walk round three times ; 
and, if a child of stunted growth be carried round in the same 
way and then dipped in the pool, it will grow up properly, if 
the little Ashes come to the top of the water. 

So in Co. Mayo there is a well from which no woman, though 
perishing with thirst, would dare to draw water until certain 
rites are performed with a new-born babe, else it would turn to 
worms and blood. In the same district another well is visited 
by women who come to pray for the sick. * They go round the 
well seven times on their knees, while telling their beads. If 
at the conclusion of their devotion any living thing is seen in 
the well their prayer is answered, I have seen a poor woman 
kneeling for hours over the well with hands clasped, and gazing 
with agonized anxiety into the clear water ’ (Sir H. Blake, in 
Man, 1901, no. 11). 

Hero is an Irish charm for the toothache : ‘ May the thumb of 
chosen Thomas in the side of guileless Christ heal my teeth 
without lamentation from worms and from pangs,’ again show- 
ing the blend of old pagan and Christian traditions. The 
strange keenings of professional mourners at funerals are also 
very ancient, and certainly pre-Christian, if not pre-Aryan. 

Certain observances, which later acquired a 
religious character or became associated xvith 
mamcal agencies, were originally of a pmely prac- 
tice nature. Such were the totem and tabu (see 
art. Australasia) ; so also the inspection of the 
entrails of birds and cattle for divination purposes 
in Greece, Rome, and Etruria had a similar utili- 
tarian object, as already recognized by Democritus, 
who thought that not the pleasure of the gods, 
but the healthiness of the climate and the richness 
or poverty of the soil, wore indicated by the con- 
dition of the intestines of the animals living in the 
district : 

‘ pabuli genus, cfc earum rerum, quas terra procrcct, vel uber- 
tatem, vel tenuitatem ; salubritatem etiam, aut pestilentiam 
extis Bignificari putat’ (Cicero, de Div. 11. 30). 

This view is rejected by Cicero but adopted and 
revived by Ihering (Zoc. cit.), who concludes gener- 
ally that all such auspices — the study of tlie exta, 
the flight and song of birds, i.e. the ‘ avium voces 
volatusque,’ as in Tacitus, Germ, x., the feeding of 
poultry {Mpudia), and so on — 

‘owe their origin to practical, essentiallj' secular purposes. 
The religious idea was in the beginning utterly foreign to them. 


and has been added, ns was the case with so many other 
primitive institutions, after they had lost theu: original and 
practical meaning,’ 


Those who reject this explanation can take 
refuge only in the notion that in remote antiquity 
the people believed that the deity reveale d him- 
self in the belly of an ox (‘ interesse deum singulis 
pecorum fissis*) (Ihering, p. 370). This is, in fact, 
the natural evolution of such practices, since primi- 
tive man must at first have been much more con- 
ceiTied with the quest of food and other material 
considerations than with costly and elaborate re- 
ligious ceremonies (see, further, artt. Divination). 

Some of the methods of divination are of great 
age, and may well have been brought by the proto- 
Aryans from their Asiatic homes. Such is that of 
the early Germans which is described by Tacitus, 
Germ, x., and is exactly like one practised by the 
Scythians, as in Herodotus, iv. 67. The ancient 
oracles have long been silent, but their voices, the 
messages from above, seem still to linger in the 
thunder-cloud, in the lightning-flash, in the sough- 
ing of the winds, and especially in the church 
bells, which, like the holy water, are potent, when 
blessed, to dissipate foul weather and to scare the 
evU spii’its riding in the gale. 

It is the blessing, the consecration, which endows 
the bell, the Agnus Dei, the scapular, and other 
such talismans with their mana, their supernatural 
virtue (see artt, Melanesia and Australasia), 
and has caused Hartland to declare that ‘all re- 
ligion is saturated with magic,’ Certainly the 
belief in magic influences is still universal in 
Europe, and Haddon does not hesitate to declare 
that ‘ four-fifths of mankind, probably, believe in 
sympathetic magic’ {op. cit. p, 2). By sympathetic 
is meant what Frazer calls contagious ra&Qio, which 
requires, if not actual contact, at least some 
material connexion between the person and the 
object operated upon, A few hairs, nail-parings, 
a drop of blood, clothes, personal ornaments, any- 
thing will suffice, not only to cause death, but also 
to produce any other desired efl’ect. Thus in 
En^and 

‘ a girl forsaken by her lover is advised to get a lock of his hair 
and boil it; whilst it is simmering in the pot he will have no 
rest. In certain parts of Germany and Transylvania the clij)- 
pings of the hair or nails, ns well ns broken pieces of the teetn, 
are buried beneath the older tree which grows m tho con^ 
yard, or are burnt, or carefully hidden, for fear of witclics (il>. 

p, 8). 

To this, perhaps, may be due the strange ob- 
jection some people have to being overshadowed 
by an elder-tree, one of which the present writer 
had to remove from his garden to oblige a super- 


stitious neighbour. 

All kinds of magic processes are adopted a.s 
counter-charms against the baneful efi'ects of the 
evil eye {q.v.), the dread of which is uniwrsal m 
Italy. Any reputed jettatore — and Pope Pius the 
Ninth himself was one — causes a general stampede 
should he appear in a crowded street, and, 
since the establishment of the religious orders, 
monks have had the special reputation of possess- 
ing the fatal influence’ [ih. p. 34). It is perhaps 
the very oldest superstition of which there w dis- 
tinct record. It was known not only to the Greeks 
and Romans (Plutarch), but even to the early 
Egj’ptians, one of whose most common amuiow 
was the so-called ‘ Eye of Osiris.’ 

•These mystic eyes were worn equally by the 
lead as amulets; it being natural, from the 
iiomcBopathic magic, that representations of tbo cy 
should have been considered potent amulets against its waiign 
hflucnce' (i&. p. 35; cf, also jSRB iii. 432 f,). 

And of Cond of the ‘ Hundred Battles,’ a legcRd- 
iry Irish hero, it is related that he 
bis right eye closed, because its Slance was found 
to be fatal to any one fallmg under its banefu 
influence. 
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As a rule, any one might practise magic if only 
he or she knew how. But there were specialists 
—medicine-men, shamans, Druids, magicians, sor- 
cerers, ivizards, witches, wise women, and others — 
who transmitted their lore to their disciples. All 
had to undergo a severe probation, in which long 
fastings provocative of visions seem to have played 
the chief part. Amongst the Finns and Lapps 
they were constituted in societies or colleges 
which, like those of the Eoman and Etruscan 
augurs and haruspices, exercised considerable in- 
fluence even in political matters. But after the 
suppression of the order of Druids (q.v.) by the 
Emperor Claudius, such societies were never re- 
constituted in Aryan Europe, and their place was 
later taken by the Christian hierarchy. Never- 
theless, C. G. Leland refers to some such associa- 
tion that still persists in Tuscany, which, however, 
is shrouded in much mystery. Its professors, 
mostly w’omen, are said to meet in secret and, like 
the Anatolian Yezidis, to observe some old-time 
rites, and to dispense charms and spells to their 
followers (Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular 
Tradition). 

It may be mentioned in this connexion that the 
term sacerdotes occurs more than once in Tacitus 
(Germ, x., xi.), although we learn from other 
sources that the Germans had no distinct order of 
priests like the Celtic Druids. Thus Caesar states 
positively (de Bell. Gall. vi. 21) that the Germans 
‘ neque Druides habent . . • neque sacrificiis stu- 
dent.’ Yet Tacitus calls his sacerdotes ‘ ministros 
deorum,’ and adds that they kept order and con- 
holled the proceedings in the public assemblies. 
On the other hand, we know from the sagas that 
amongst the pagan Scandinavians there was no 
distinct priestly caste, but that the priestly and 
«vil functions were vested in the same person — 
the king, earl, or district chief, spoken of as ‘ ruler 
of the sanctuaries,’ or qotSi, from po5, ‘ god,’ like 
the English ‘divines’ from root divus, deus. It 
appears, also, that women, to some extent, acted 
M priestesses, although their precise relation to 
the priestly chiefs is not clear. The office was 
hereditary, and, as the ooSt was both a chief and 
a priest, 


the nrae did not disappear with the adoption of Christianity 
Iv ■ "OOEh it natnraliy lost its religious associations and 
inencetorward denoted only ihe recognized leader in the vat 
ous districts ■ (Craigie, op. n't. p. CB). 

About the Celtic Druids, their status and func- 
tions, much diversity of opinion still prevails, the 
reason being that the terra itself covers three dif- 
ferent masses, at least in Gaul and Britain. By 
v^asar these are all merged in one, the Druidic as 
the military order ; but they are care- 
nli ^ ff^^^gnished by jDiodorus, Pliny, and especi- 
sful j (after Posidonius), who speak, as we 
“till do, of the Druids proper, the vates (seers), and 
lie poets (bards). The Druids were rather philo- 
ophers and theologians than priests, though they 
present at the sacrifices. They taught 
^,°®Sorean doctrines, and the immortality of the 
p-nH transmigration, to their disciples 

b tuered m caves and secluded groves where tree- 
mo have still survived, and where, in any 
,“iSh honour was paid to the oak and to its 
' ofin ' 1 mistletoe, the emblem of love, which 
r-oi ^ ■,? P*^rt in our Yule-tide festivities. 

id.) says that these arcana 
1 Britain, whither the Con- 
o ®piids resorted to complete their educa- 
iin-n.'i °° later times the first dawnings of the 

(Pol- from Britain and Ireland 

Scotus Erigena, founder of the 

philosophy). The true priests were the 

v Performed the sacrifices which, till sup- 
r ed by the Eoman Emperors, were marked by 


features of a peculiarly atrocious character. They 
practised divination 

‘by the slaughter of a human victim, and the obsen-ation of 
the attitude in which he fell, the contortions of the limbs, the 
spurting of the blood, and the like,’ this being ‘ an ancient and 
established practice ' (Anwyl, op. oil, p. 46). 

Lastly, the bards (q.v.) were minstrels and poets, 
often retainers of powerful chiefs, whose heroic deeds 
they sang, thus stirring up fierce rivalries between 
neighbouring clans and septs. But they were also 

E eacemakers, and would at times step in between 
ostile tribes, and, like the Sabine women, induce 
them to stop the fight. A volume would scarcely 
suffice to state the contradictory views held regard- 
ing the Irish Druids, bards, brehons (legislators), 
ollamhs (teachers), and others, aU of whom, accord- 
ing to the bias or ignorance of the ivriters, receive 
indiscriminate praise or vituperation as priests, 
philosophers, astronomers, minstrels, poets, learned 
doctors, law-givers, or physicians, or else as char- 
latans, impostors, astrologers, sorcerers, necro- 
mancers, magicians, and so on. Eugene O’Curry, 
who knew them best, declares that 
* there is no ground whatever for believing the Druids to have 
been th^riests of any special positive worship ’ ; 
while E. Ledwich tells us confidently that 
‘the Druids possessed no internal or external doctrine, either 
veiled by symbols, or clouded in enigmas, or any religious tenets 
but the charlatanerie of barbarian pricste and the grossest gen- 
tile superstition ’(dnftouifies of Ireland, quoted by Bonwick, 
Irish Druids, p. SB). Of. also MaoOuUoch, Sel. of Anc. Celts, 
1911, passim. 

Hence Bonwick (p. 23) shrewdly remarks that 
‘it is as easy to call a Druid a deceiver cs a politician a traitor, 
or a scientist a charlatan, and a saint a hypocrite.’ 

One thing is clear, that Druidism was not re- 
moved by Patrick, who rather 

‘ engrafted Christianity on the pagan superstition with so much 
skill that he won the people over to the Christian religion 
before they understood the exact difference between the two 
systems of beliefs ; and much of this hall pagan half Christian 
religion will be found, not only in the Irish stories of the Middle 
Ages, but in the superstitions of the peasantry of the present 
day ’ (t6. p. 29). 

Tne Finns and Magyars call for no special refer- 
ence, since the former have long been Lutherans, 
the latter Eoman Catholics. But the Lapps, al- 
though now also Christians, still cherish many old 
heathen notions. At one time they were noted 
shamanists and magicians, and the expression 
‘Lapland witches’ became proverbial, although 
there were no witches but only wizards in the 
country. Their idea of an after-life is extremely 
crude, and many still bury, instead of banking, 
their money, in the belief that it will be found 
useful in the next world. 
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EUSTATH I US,— Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste 
in Armenia, was regarded as the apostle of mon- 
asticism in the northern part or Asia Elinor, 
Probably he was the author of a work on the 
ascetic life attributed to St. Basil (Constitutioncs 
AsceticcB, see Gamier’s Introd. to the Benedict, 
ed. of St. Basil’s works). For these Teasona he 
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deserves more generous treatment than he has 

G enerally received at the hands of ecclesiastical 
istorians. 

Eustathius appears to have been the son of 
a bishop, Enlalius (Soz. iv. 24. 9 ; Socr. ii. 43. 1), 
and was bom about A.D. 300. He was the pupil 
of the heresiarch Arius in Alexandria (Basil, 
Epp. 223, 224). He does not appear to have been 
profoundly influenced by his master’s dogmatic 
teaching. He acquired, while in Egypt, a great 
admiration for the lives of the early hermit ascetics. 
On his return to Asia Minor he commenced to 
practise asceticism in a manner which brought 
Iiim into conflict with his father. Bishop Eulalius 
(Socr. ii. 43. 1), and earned him a reputation as a 
dangerous man (Basil, Ep. 223). He gathered 
round him a considerable band of disciples, known 
as Eustathians, Avho perhaps exaggerated his 
ascetic practices and teaching. They, though 
apparently not Eustathius himself, came under 
the censure-of the Council of Gangra (341 ?). There 
is no suggestion that they were regarded as dog- 
matically unsound ; what was objected to was the 
severity and uncatholic nature of some of their 
forms of asceticism, and the extreme, puritanical 
narrowness of their efforts to make the clergy in 
general conform to their standard. Eustathius 
himself must either have been opposed to this 
exaggeration of his teaching or must have disas- 
sociated himself from his followers, for, in or about 
A.B. 356, he became bishop of Sebaste. A few 
ears later his intimate friendship with St. Basil 
egan (Basil, Ep. 223). 

He was at this time noted as an able preacher, 
a man of exemplary life (Soz, iii. 14. 36), and a 
leader of ‘very excellent monks’ (viii. 27. 4). He 
founded his ^evodoxewy, a great house for strangers 
and hospital for the sick, in Sebaste (Epiph. Beer. 
Ixxv. 1), and placed it under the charge of monks. 
This was the model of St. Basil’s more famous 
institution in Caisarea. Although he lived through 
the stormy period of the Arian and semi-Arian 
controversies, his interest in dogmatic questions 
appears to have been small. He probably believed 
that some satisfactory middle way could be dis- 
covered, and wished to he left in peace to perform 
his practical work. He signed, without apparently 
realizing his inconsistency, the creeds of Ancyra 
(A.D. 358), Seleucia (359), Constantinople (360), and 
Lampsacus (364) (see Arianism). It was this 
indiflerence to the importance of the dogmatic 
issues at stake that was the cause of his quarrel 
with St. Basil. The great metropolitan was not 
the man to spare an opponent, and Eustathius has 
sufiered in the estimation of ecclesiastical historians 
by the account which is given of him by his former 
friend, after the rupture. We last hear of Eus- 
tathius, then an old man, in Basil’s Ep. 263, 
■written A.D. 377, and we may suppose that bis 
death took place shortly after this date. 
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EUTHANASIA. — Introductory. — Euthanasia 
may be defined as the doctrine or theory that in 
certain circumstances, when, owing to disease, 
senility, or the like, a person’s life has permanently 
ceased to be either agreeable or useful, the sufferer 
should be painlessly killed, either by himself or by 
another. 

The discussion of the subject, especially from the 
standpoint of Applied Ethics, is- exceedingly diffi- 


cult for several reasons. In the first place, it may 
easily be misconstrued as a mere recommendation 
of suicide or of the wholesale murder of aged or 
infirm people. Secondly, the effect of such a 
doctrine on weak or unbalanced minds, incapable 
of weighing aright the conditions which may be 
held to render death more desirable than life, is 
very apt to be pernicious. Thirdly— and this is the 
greatest difficulty of all — there are obvious and 
important obstacles in the way of any practical 
application in a modem civilized community. In 
order to make euthanasia in any sense a legal pro- 
ceeding, one would be obliged to encounter, not 
merely prejudices or even time-honoured religious 
beliefs, but the healthy and moral feeling that 
human life is too sacred and valuable to be taken 
except under a few very definite conditions. In 
other Avords, euthanasia Avould constitute a new 
form of justifiable homicide, and, unless most 
strictly regulated, Avould lead_ to an appalling in- 
crease in sundry forms of crime already far too 
common. Thus, if it were legally recognized that 
an infant afflicted with an incurable hereditary 
disease, or ivith idiocy, might be put to death, a 
new excuse for infanticide — terribly prevalent, as 
is well known, in the case of illegitimate children — 
would at once he provided. Smeide also — for the 
most part a mere act of insanity, rashness, or coward- 
ice — Avould be likely to become more common than 
it now is if, for instance, persons suffering from a 
disease known or supposed to be incurable were 
rather encouraged to take their life than discour- 
aged from such a procedure. 

On the other hand, we can hardly refuse to 
recognize that an application of the doctrine of 
euthanasia would provide a solution for many grave 
problems Avhich the modem State is obliged to face. 
Take a single example, already incidentally men- 
tioned. In all communities a great number of 
children are born seriously defective in body, or 
mind, or both. Although a certain proportion of 
these can be cured by proper medical attention, 
many cannot, by all tlie resources of modern 
surgery and medicine, be made normal; and this 
applies especially to those Avho are more or less 
completely idiotic. Many of these unfortunates 
are not so obviously abnormal as to make their 
condition plain to a casual observer, and, especially 
among the poorer classes, they are frequently 
treated almost as fully rational beings and allowed 
to mingle with the community at large and even 
to propagate their kind. The only substitute for 
euthanasia here is segregation and training, an 
able argument for Avhich Avas put forAvard some 
years ago by an eminent Avorlcer in that field, 
M. W. Barr, of the Pennsylvania School for Feeble- 
minded Children.^ This writer draAVS attention 
to the excellent results produced, Avithin his OAvn 
experience, in a large number of cases, by in- 
dustrial training in properly-conducted institutions. 
His claim is that the feeble-minded can be 
actually useful, as many of them_ have considerable 
physical skill, and that their lives are far from 
unhappy under such conditions. But he freely 
admits that it is only by careful segregation and 
training that such results can be accomplished ; and 
this obviously involv'es heavy expense of all sorts, 
including the diverting of the abilities and energiM 
of a number of physicians, etc., from other h®|ds 
of actiAuty. Whether, even in the most favourable 
cases, the result is adequate may be q^uestioned ; 
and this leaves out of account many individuals 
whose mental disabilities afford little or no h®P® 
of any considerable improA'ement. A caremliy 
controlled system of euthanasia, on the contrary, 
Avould eliminate the more hopeless cases at once. 

But in the very necessity of control lies tlie 
liJ'JffviU.iSL 
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great, if not the fatal, difBculty. Supposing all ob- 
jection removed to the taking of life otherwise than 
in battle, self-defence, or capital punishment, there 
would still remain the fact that life is, so to speak, 
a valuable asset, and the question as to where, in 
anj' conceivable community, an authority could be 
found competent to decide whether a given indi- 
vidual deserved to live or not, and to carry out the 
decision in practice. Apart from all purely moral 
considerations, if we treat the matter as one of 
mere calculation, it is obviously most difficult, if 
not impossible, to judge whether a helpless cripple, 
knonm to possess considerable intellectual poivers, 
is or is not more of a burden to the community by j 
reason of the constant attendance he will require 
than of benefit to it because of his possibilities of | 
brain-work. And, even were this difficulty over- 
come, we should still have to deal with the vexed 
question of the limits of the State’s functions ; for 
by no means all thinkers, even of those farthest 
rrom extreme Individualism, are disposed to allow 
to any State such wide authority in matters of 
life and death. Thus Sidney Ball, a writer of 
rather decided Socialistic tendencies, holds that 
'the real danger of Collectivism is . . . that it 
would be as ruthless as Plato in the direction of 
“social surgery.’”^ When to these theoretical 
difficulties are added the certainty of most em- 
phatic opposition from all religious bodies, the 
protests— less worthy of respect, but still to be 
reckoned with — of the more squeamish kind of 
humanitarianism, and the great likelihood, already 
referred to, of abuse in practice, it is obvious that 
any extended application of this doctrine is, at 
present at least, out of the question. This goes a 
long way to account for the extreme paucity of 
literature on the subject in recent times. So far 
as the present writer is aware, no important work 
by any modem author deals at any length with the 
topic,'* And, as a matter of historical fact, euthan- 
asia has never been put into practice. We intend in 
the remainder of this article to give a brief account 
of certain approximations to it which have existed 
or still exist, and of the views of those writers — 
mainly ancient — who have upheld some form of it. 

I. Non-civilized communities. — One of the most 
noteworthy features of savage and barbarian, as 
opposed to civilized, society is the relative unim- 
portance_ of the individual as compared with the 
community. This is seen, for example, in the 
frequency of various forms of human sacrifice, which 
apparently shock no one, and are often accented 
quite calmly by the victim himself ; in the absolute 
obedience of most, if not all, savages to the elaborate 
and often irksome tabus afl'ectmg marriage, the 
obtaining, preparation, and consumption of food, 
and other essential acts of life ; and, most clearly 

D'llj.in the practice of a sort of crude euthanasia. 
This is generally the result of economic forces, 
when the available food-supply is limited, the 
numbers of the community must also be kept 
nuthin bounds ; and, if the population becomes too 
large, the least necessary members are simply got 
rid of. These are generally young children or very 
old people (cf. artt. Abandonment and Ex- 
posure, vol. i. p. 3). Perhaps the most striking 
example of this primitive application of economic 
laws, regardless of individual feelings, comes from 
the South Seas, where infanticide — usually a matter 
for the individual or tlie family® — Avas actually 
enforced by law under the native chiefs. 

''Moral Aspects of Socialism,’ JTJB vi. SIS. For Plato’s 
viea-s, see below, p. COO. 

* One or two writers have used the word ‘ euthanasia ’to mean 
tiinplj- ‘ d\ ing well,’ f.e. in such a manner as to conduce to 
nsppiness hereafter. This has, of course, nothing to do with the 

present subject. 

among the Wa-Giriama of Brit. E. Africa ‘women will 
sometimes, niter deserting their husbands, kill their children 


•The Polynesians,’ saj-s R. L. Steven.'on, a competent and 
sympathetic obsen-er, though not a professed anthropologist, 
‘met this emergent danger (of famine) with various expedients 
of activity and prevention. . . . Over all the island world, 
abortion and infanticide prevailed. On coral atolls, tchere the 
danger teas most plainly obvious, these were enforced bp taw and 
sanctioned bp punishment. On Vaitipu, in the Ellices, only two 
children were allowed to a couple ; on Nukufetau, hut one.'i 
Tliat this arose from no callousness on the part of 
the natives is very clearly shotvn by the instances 
he give.s of their almost absurd fondness for children. 
It would be quite wrong, again, to accuse of wanton 
cruelty those tribes who kill or abandon aged 
people Avho are_ no longer able to get food, or to 
march, if the tribe is nomadic. To give an ancient 
example of an island race following this custom — 
Milan tells us2 that among the Sardinians men of advanced 
age used to be killed with clubs by their own sons ‘because 
they considered it disgraceful that a man should continue to 
live when exceedingly old (KCav vtripyrjpav).’ 

Neither these Sardinians nor their modem parallels 
are to be condemned for cruelty to infants or old 
people. The proceeding, revolting enough to our 
reeliuM, arises from a simple perception of the 
fact tliat the necessities of life are too scarce for 
those members of the tribe to be fed who cannot 
supply themselves and will never, or not for a long 
time, be able to do so. The methods of getting 
rid of them — clubbing, leaving to starve, and the 
like — are often brutm ; this, hoivever, is not de- 
liberate cruelty, but is due partly to the inability of 
the undeveloped mind to retuize another’s sufferings, 
partly to qnasi-reli^ous beliefs. Thus, the horror 
of shedding the blood of a member of the tribe 
goes far to explain the seeming inhumanity of 
leaving a helpless person to starve, rather than 
killing him quickly.^ 

Such ‘social surgery’ we may call the public 
application of euthanasia. With regard to its 
private application, it should be noted that suicide 
IS rare among uncivilized peoples as a rule, and 
naturally ive do not get examples of savages killing 
themselves as a result of an abstract belief that 
death is better than life, generally or in particular 
cases. To call it unknoivn among savages is, boiv- 
ever, as erroneous as the opposite vieiv that it is 
more common among them than among civilized 
peoples.^ Some races, as the Andamanese and 
Central Australians, seem never to have heard of 
it ; others believe it will he punished in the next 
world (Dakotas, Kayans), or treat it as a,n offence 
against the chief or king (Dahomey) ; Avhile others 
regard it as an indifferent, or at most a foolish, 
action (Accra, Pelew Islanders, Chippewayas), or 
even as conducive to future happiness (Eskimos of 
Davis Strait). Some cases may he classed as genu- 
ine euthanasia. Thus, among the Karens of Burma, 

‘ a a man has some inourahle or painful disease, he says in a 
matter-of-fact way that he will hang himself, and he does as he 
says.’ 5 

But, on the xvhole, the natural love of life is strong 
in savages, although, as Ave have seen, the vague 
sense of the importance of the community may at 
times overpoAver it. 

2 . Greece. — Passing noAV to ancient cmlization, 
we haA-e to note in the case of the Greeks a tAVofold 
exemplification of principles which may be roughly 
identified Avith eutnanasia : first, in the practice of 
certain States ; second, in the precepts, often actu- 
ally followed, of not a few philosophers. 

(1) For many reasons — not least among them 
being tlie reverence of the Greeks, on the whole, 
for old age — we hear little of old people being put 


to avoid having to hand them back to their father’ ill. 
[1911] 24). This apparently is done with impunity. 

1 In the South Seas, 1901, pt. i. ch. v. 
s rar. Ilisl. iv. 1. . , , , . 

3 See, further. Post, Grundnss der ethnolog. Jurisprudent, 
Oldenburg, 1894-95, i. 174, ii. 11, 4S. 

■* Stcinmetz ap. Wcstermarck, MI ii. 229; Post, op. eit. ii. S44 B. 
6 AVestermarck, MI ii. 231. Many other examples are given 
in the same chapter. 
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to death. There is, however, a curious story ^ that, 
in Kos, 


what ruthless application of the principles under 
discussion to weakly children and also to invalids. 


* very old men come together garlanded as if to a banquet, and 
drink hemlock (loireiov [the famous narcotic poison f=Conttim 
maculafum]), when they realize that they are incapable of doing 
anything useful to their fatherland.’ 

Passing over this case of voluntary euthanasia, 
which may or may not he genuine — for .(Elian 
clearly thinks more of edification than of historical 
verity, and Straho is doubtful about it — we must 
next consider that State which, more than any 
other, claimed and exercised absolute power over 
the lives of its citizens — Sparta. Plutarch ® gives 
us the following information : 

‘The father had no authority to rear his child, when bom, but 
brought it to a place called the Leschg ; here the elders of his 
tribe sat and examined the infant. If it were well-made and 
strong, they bade him rear it, and apportioned to it one of the 
9000 allotments of land ; but, if it were feeble and ill-shaped, 
they sent it to the so-called Place of Casting-out (’ATrofleTar^a 
chasm near Mt. Taygetos, — considering that for a child ill-suited 
from birth for health and vigour to live was disadvantageous 
alike for itself and for the State.’ 

By this rigid elimination of weaklings, combined 
with a rough kind of eugenics,* Sparta endeavoured, 
and for several generations successfully, to main- 
tain a high standard of physical efficiency. Other 
States were less scientific ; generally speaking, the 
parents of a child could choose whether or not they 
would rear it ; if for any reason it was not thought 
desirable to let it live, it was simply exposed, with 
certain precautions, one gathers, to keep its ghost 
from being troublesome. Examples of this are 
wearisomely frequent in New Comedy, and are 
often found in earlier drama.^ But this is not 
euthanasia j it is a mere shirking of parental re- 
sponsibility. Also, it did not necessarily result in 
the death of the infant, which might be found still 
alive, and in such a case became, it would seem, 
the absolute property of the finder.® 

As to suicide, Plato ® appears to be in accordance 
with popular feeling when he mentions as justi- 
fiable causes intolerable pain or disgrace. W e hear 
very little of it among the Greeks, from Homer 
down to the end of the Persian Wars. In a some- 
what doubtful passage of the Odyssey (xi. 271 ff.), 
Epikaste (= Jocasta) hangs herself on learning of 
her unconscious incest ; but the suicide of Ajax 
seems to belong to the non-Homeric tradition. 
One curious instance, which reminds us of Hindu 
sail, is the self-immolation of Euadne on the pyre 
of her husband Kapaneus ; ’ while, among historical 
examples, we may cite the suicide of Pantitas, one 
of the two Spartans who survived Therraopyl®, as 
a result of his disgrace ; ® and of Themistocles, to 
avoid fighting against his fellow-countrymen.® But 
in Athens at least, although the regular form of 
capital punishment was enforced suicide, self- 
destruction in general was looked upon with dis- 
favour, perhaps from fear of the dead man’s ghost ; 
at any rate, the right hand of the corpse was severed 
before burial,^® ivith which custom we may compare 
the mutilation (ya<rxdKi<rix6s) of a murdered man by 
his slayers. “ 

(2) The philosophers, and especially the later 
schools (Stoic, Epicurean, etc.), were interested 
chiefly in the question of suicide ; of euthanasia in 
other forms we hear little. Plato, however, whose 
model State is to a great extent an idealized form 
of the constitution of Sparta, is in favour of a some- 

I m. iii. 37 fl. ; Strabo, x. 6, p. 480. 

s Vita Lyeurgi, ch. xvi, ; of. Grote, Sist. of Greece, pt. ii. 
cb. vi. 

8 Plut. op, cit. ch. XV. 

4 Of. Eur. Jrm, 19, 897 ; Menander, ’Eirir/ieV. 25(van Leeuwcn); 
Ter. Scant. 629, 649, etc. 

s Soph, Oed. Tyr. 1022 ff. ; Men. I.e. 

6 Laws, ix. 873 0 : cf. Stallbanm, ad loo. 

t Eur. Suppl. 990 ff. ® Herod, vii. 232. 

9 Plut. Vita Themist. SI ; Aristoph. Equit. 83. 

40 .(Escliines, fn Cteeiptu p. 630. 

II Soph. MU 446 ; -(Esc*. Chocph. 437 ; and Comm, ad loee. 


‘The children of inferior parents, and any maimed offspring of 
the others, they (the Guardians) will secretly put out of the way 
{KaroLKpv^oviTLv) as is fitting,’! 

are his words on the subject ; and a later passage 
seems also to sanction abortion {piXiara ph piid' tls 
tpds iKtpipeiv Kilnjpa pt]di y' \ib, 461 C]) in the case 
of a woman not of the approved age-class for child- 
bearing. Not dissimilar views were held by Aris- 
totle,® in whose ideal State maimed children are 
not to be reared, and abortion may occasionally be 
practised. Later, however, the prevalence of ex- 
posure drew forth strong protests against the custom 
from Musonios* (1st cent. A.D.). With regard to 
other applications of euthanasia, Plato considers 
that inv^ids ought not to be kept alive by an ela- 
borate regimen, but allowed to die, as they are 
quite unable to attain to the higher developments 
of either mind or body.® Cf. art, StHCiDE. 

3. Rome. — With regard to the Romans, there is 
almost nothing to add. Their philosophy was 
borrowed entirely from Greece, and was for the 
most part either Stoic or Epicurean. The former 
school inspired most of the famous suicides, such 
as Cato of Utica ; hence Shakespeare’s references* 
are really to the results of a foreign teaching. In- 
fanticide and abortion are also ofl'ences of compara- 
tively late date. Neglecting myths, mostly of 
palpable Greek origin, one hears of the former as 
early as the comedies of Plautus * — but the char- 
acters in these are Greek; and it is under the 
Empire’ chiefly that we hear of wholesale avoid- 
ance of maternal responsibility. The potestas of 
the father, however, was supreme, and without 
his formal recognition of a child it was not reared. 

5. Judaism. — It is to the credit of the Jews that 
we hear nothing of such practices among them, 
owing partly to their strong desire for oflspring, — 
causing them to rear even a child blind or other- 
wise helpless from birth, — partly to their regard for 
human life, and partly to the fact that the patria 
potestas did not, at least in the times_ of the later 
kings, extend to life and death.® Suicide, though 
not formally prohibited,® seems to have been rare ; 
the denunciations of it which 'we find in Josephus 
(BJ III. viii. 5) and in various Rabbis are not based 
on anything in the OT. 

6 . Christianity, — Christianity, however, soon 
after its inception, set its face sternly against all 
forms of self-destruction. The NT, indeed, does not 
expressly (forbid it, and several of the early Fathers 
justify it in a few cases ; but from St. Au^tine'® 
onwards the Sixth Commandment has been re- 
garded as covering suicide as well as murder, while 
St. Thomas Aquinas {Summa, II. ii. 64, 6) de- 
nounces it as (1) unnatural, being contrary to the 
charity which every man bears towards himself; 
(2) an oflence against the community ; (3) a usurpa- 
tion of God’s power to kill and make alive— arm- 
men ts of which the second is Aristotelian,’* and the 
first derived, it would appear, ultimately from 
Plato (Laws, loc. cit.),^ Other forms of euthanasia 
are equally opposed to orthodox Christianity, at 
least as heretofore stated, owing to its enormous 
emphasis on the value of the individual. It is 


1 Rep. V. 460 O ; cf. 459 D, 461 B, 0, and App. iv. In vol. 1. of 
Adam’s edition. 

2 Polit. 13356, 19 ff. 

s Stob. Floril. Ixxv. 16 and Ixxxiv. 21. 


4 Hep. UL 405 Off. 

5 Cf. Ant. and Cleop. IV. xv. 87 ; Macbeth, v. viU. L 

6 E.g. the Cistettaria. 

7 Juv. vL 594 ff., and many other passages. 

8 See, e.g., Dt 21 i 8 ff.. 

9 Apparently it was not regarded as an offen(» ; e.g. An*tn^ 
phel IS ‘buried in tbesepnlchre of his father’ exactly as II ne 
had died a natural death (2 S 1723). 

10 De Civ. Dei, i. 17 f . n Arist. Eth. A «e, v. ^ 

12 See, further, on the Jewish and Christian attitude towards 

suicide, Kim, PRE^ xvili [1906] 1691. 
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perhaps from this source that Islam borrows its 
prohibition of suicide. 

The practice of modem civilized States is for the 
most part in accordance with this doctrine, even 
where not actually dictated by it. Thus, the 
medical profession traditionally keeps a patient 
alive as long as possible, although an exception has 
sometimes been made in cases of hydrophobia, 
where, as readers of George Macdonald will re- 
member, smothering used formerly to be resorted 
to.* The law of murder, again, does not take any 
account of the physical or mental condition of the 
victim ; and suicide is a le^al felony. Theoretical 
writers are less uncompromising. Thus Sir Thomas 
More represents suicide as occasionally practised 
in Utopia — indeed he may be regarded as a 
euthanasiast. 

‘Butyf the disease be not onelye uncnrable, but also full of 
continuall payne and anguishe ; then the priestea and the 
magistrates exhort the man, seinge he is not hable to doo an}'e 
deiTO of lyffe, and by OTerijwinge his owne deathe is noyaomo 
and irkesome to other, and grevous to himselfe, that he wyl 
determine with himselfe no longer to cberyshe that pestilent 
and peineful disease,’ etc.s 

Among the morbidities of the inferior type of 
pessimist we may note a tendency to glorify volun- 
tary death, as in the well-known lines of Thomson 
[Giti/ of Dreadful Night, xiv.) : 

‘ This little life is all we must endure ; i 

The grave’s most holy peace is ever sure,' 
and the following lines. But the greatest member 
of that school, Schopenhauer, regards it as defeat- 
ing its own ends,* since it is not a denial but an 
assertion of the irill to live, the great obstacle to 
moral freedom. Hume’s famous Essay was directed 
against the older objections to it, and declared it 
to he no dereliction of duty, human or Divine. 
Despite the classical argument of Kant,^ most 
writers on Ethics would probably agree in sub- 
stance with Paulsen* that to refrain from it in 
great bodily or mental anguish may be heroic, but 
is no definite duty : * Heldentum ist nicht Pfiicht.’ 
But, as has been already remarked, euthanasia in 
general has received little if any discussion. See, 
further, art. Suicide. 

liUEiiAiDEE. — E. Wostermarck, MI, London, 1903 ; F. 
Paulsen, System der Ethiks, Berlin, 1894 ; A. Schopenhauer, 
Studies in Pessimism, Eng. tr.s by T. Bailey Saunders, London, 
1892; I. Kant, Metaphysik der Sitten, last vol. of Tferke, 
^rlin, 1907 ; D. Hume, Essay on Suicide, vol. iv. p. 635 of 
ttiB Boston ed. of his works, 1854. For ancient views, see also 
L. Schmidt, Ethik der all. Griechen, Berlin, 18S2, esp. vol. ii. 
PP- 194, 137 ; E. Zeller, Eist. of Gr. Philosophy, Eng. tr. (several 
Ju^li.for views of the various schools ; extracts from original 
texts m Ritter-Preller, Eist, Philos. Grcecce^, Gotha,1898. 

H. J. KOSE. 

EUTYCHIANISM.— See Monophysitism. 

evangelical alliance.— T his is an 
association of Evangelical Christians of different 
countries and speaking different tongues, united 
for the avowal and promotion of Christian union 
Md the_ advancement of religious liberty. It owed 
™ origin to a wide-spread and growing desire in 
rtotestant Christendom for closer fellowship among 
f™ n holding to the same essentials of 

faith, and_ desirous of bearing visible witness to 
their obedience to the Lord’s prayer, ‘ that they all 
may be one ; as thou. Father, art in me, and I in 
thee’ (Jn 17^1). The union of Christians of differ- 
ent denominations in the formation of some of the 
^eat Foreign Mission Societies, as the London 
Society and the American Board of Commissioners 
3 ^o6ert Falconer, ch. 15, p. 249, ‘Standard Library’ ed. 

. }itopia, pt. it ch, vii. ‘ Of Bondemen, Bloke persong,’ etc. 

(P- 122, Cambridge ed.). 

_ Essay on Suicide ; cf. Die Welt als Wille und YorsteUunga 

1844, 1, 1 69. 

regards self-preservation as Hhe first, if not the 
tio Quty of man/ and save of suicide : ‘ The destruction of 
joe moml subject in oneself is tantamount to a driving out of 
jP?^®rid, so far as in one lies, of Mor^ty itself.' He adds that 
ic mvoives the despising of man in genem (homo noumenonj as 
? on®’® own person. 

“DtAifc, IhlOlff. 


for Foreign Missions, and in the work of the Bible 
and Tract Societies as well as in the meat Con- 
ventions, had demonstrated the possibmty of the 
AJliance. 

1. Organization. — The Alliance was organized 
at an enthusiastic meeting in Freemasons’ Hall, 
London, August 19-23, 1846. Other meetings had 
prepared the way, especially those held in Glasgow, 
August 1845 ; in Liverpool, October 1845 ; and in 
London, February 1846. The Convention in 
London, August 19, 1846, adopted the name and 
defined the Alliance as a ‘confederation.’ It ivas 
attended by 800 delegates, representing 50 denomi- 
nations. Among those who took an active part 
ivere the following divines from Great Britain : 
Revs. Edward Bickersteth and Lord Wriothesley 
Russell (Anglicans) ; Dr. P. Steane and Hon. 
Baptist W. Noel (Baptists) ; Drs. Thomas Binney, 
J. Angell James, LeifchUd, and John Stoughton 
(Independents); Drs. Jahez and W. M. Bunting 
and William Arthur (Methodists) ; Drs. Chalmers, 
Candlish, Guthrie, and Norman MacLeod (Presby- 
terians). America was represented by Drs. Samuel 
H. Cox and William Patton; Germany, by Dr. 
F. W. Krummacher and Professor Tholuck ; 
France, by Revs. Adolphe Monod and Georges 
Fisch ; Switzerland, by Professor La Harpe and 
M. Lombard. 

The British branch, having its office at 7 Adam 
Street, Strand, London, has been the most active, 
and deferred to as the parent branch. Other 
branches were estahlisheu in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, 
Hungary, Greece, the United States, Canada, and 
among the Protestant missionaries of India, Japan, 
and other mission lands. 

2 . Aims. — The primary aim was to give expres- 
sion to the substantial unity existing between 
Evangelical believers and to cultivate brotherly 
love. The Alliance is a voluntary association, 
not intended to create a new ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. It is a union of Christian individuals, not 
a union of Churches. It claims no legislative or 
disciplinary authority, and disavows all thought 
of interfering with the loyalty of members to their 
respective denominations. The secondary aim, 
the spread of the principles of religious toleration, 
was incorporated in the proceedings of the first 
Conference, and given more full expression in 
resolutions passed at the General Conference at 
Paris, 1855. The Alliance is the only associa- 
tion which has made this a distinct aim of its 
organization. 

The doctrinal basis of the Alliance is set forth 
in nine articles adopted at the London meeting of 
1846, which are as follows : 

(1) The divine inspiration, authority, and suffloienoy of the 
Holy Scriptureg. 

(Z) The riRht and duty of private judgment in the interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptureg. 

(3) The Unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of the Persone 
therein. 

(4) The utter depravity of human nature in consequence of 
the Fall. 

(6) 'The incarnation of the Son of God, His work of atonement 
for the eing of mankind, and His mediatorial intercession and 
reign. 

(6) The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

(7) The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sancti- 
fication of the sinner. 

(8) The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous and the eternal punishment 
of the wicked. 

(9) The divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the 
obligation and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. 

These principles, while they were not framed to 
do so, actually exclude the Unitariaus (art. 3), the 
Friends (art. 9), and the Roman Catholics (artt. 
2, 6). The motto of the Alliance expresses well 
its spirit ; Unum corpus sumus in Christo — W e are 
one body in Christ. 
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they foxmded schools and colleges, they not only 
sought out candidates for the ministiy, but bought 
advowson's, in order that parishes might be manned 
■with clergymen of the right sentiments, the force 
operating behind these efibrts being the solemn 
sense of their own responsibility as well as of the 
danger and the destiny of those in whose behalf 
they were exerting themselves, _ The Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Keligious Tract Society 
came into existence in 1799, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1804. Far, however, from the 
endeavours of the Evangelicals being confined to 
the souls of men, they were directed from the first 
to the body also; and soon philanthropies were 
devised for prisoners, for children and women 
working in mines, for the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the paralytic, and, in short, for every form 
of human misery. Wilberforce was succeeded in 
the next generation by Lord Shaftesbury (1801- 
85), who, in Parliament, was the unfailing advo- 
cate of the poor and needy, and, after a life of 
unwearying philanthropy, exclaimed, on his death- 
bed, that he was sorry to quit a world in which so 
much misery still existed. Through his influence 
■with Lord Palmerston, this nobleman secured for 
the Evangelicals a fair share of the influential 
offices in the Church. In one of the universities. 
Evangelicalism fought its way to power through 
the weight of the personality of Charles Simeon 
(1759-1836) ; and the first heads of the Evangelical 
divinity halls, founded at Cambridge and Oxford, 
both rose to be bishops. In the latter half of the 
19th cent, the party profited by throwing itself 
into the revivals which passed over the entire 
kingdom, coming from American sources ; and a 
centre for the quickening of the spiritual life was 
pro'vided in conferences, held annually from 1875 
at Keswick. 

Though, for more than a hxmdred years, a large 
and influential party in the Anglican Church, 
Evangelicalism has never succeeded in permeating 
that communion completely. W. E. Gladstone, 
while crediting it ivith the high merit of per- 
vading the Church as a whole with the preaching 
of Christ crucified, showed, in an article published 
in 1879 and republished in Gleanings of Past Years 
(1879-97), that it had manifested a singular in- 
capacity for retaining its oivn more gifted chil- 
dren, these going olf to the left or the right, when 
they reached maturity. The rise of the Broad 
Church party in the early half of the 19th cent, 
furnished evidence of aspirations and needs which 
Evangelicalism was not satisfying ; and the same 
was still more manifested by the phenomenal 
development of the High Church and Ritualistic 
party, which has not yet suffered any check, and 
has in recent decades eclipsed all rivals. Those 
who have themselves passed from Evangelicalism 
to Ritualism are wont to regard the one movement 
as a preparation for the other, which is, they say, 
its natural completion. But this is a sanguine 
■view, in which Evangelicals ■will by no means 
concur; and a historian will be more likely to 
recognize in Ritualism a recrudescence of the 
Anglicanism of King Henry "Vlii. and Queen 
Elizabeth, while in Evangelicalism he sees a re- 
■vival of the Puritanism which long struggled 
inside the Anglican communion, before it was 
driven forth into dissent. At the present time the 
strength of the Evangelical party is estimated by 
G. R. Balleine at fully a fourth of the entire Church ; 
and the proportion might be reckoned higher if the 
Anghcan Church in the United States and the 
Colonies were included. 

2. In English Nonconformity. — By the Dis- 
senting communities of England it might be con- 
tended that, in its essence. Evangelicalism was 
among them not only before it appeared in the 


State Church, but even before it was seen in the 
form of Methodism. Long before the conversiou 
of John Wesley, h 3 Tnns had been composed by 
Isaac Watts (1674-1748), which became as truly 
the language of the revival as those of Charles 
Wesley, and have even yet lost none of their 
■virtue. Philip Doddridge (1702-61) was preaching 
and teaching at Northampton the views of Divine 
truth embodied in his work entitled The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul, which became a 
handbook of experience for all, in whatever de- 
nomination, touched by the spirit of the revival ; 
and Matthew Henry (1662-1714), in a Presby- 
terian manse at Chester, had penned a commen- 
tary on Holy Scripture, in which mother-wit and 
common sense are combined ■with thorough appre- 
hension of the gospel. In fact, such instances 
point back to a connexion of Evangelicalism with 
the Puritanism of the 16th and 17th cents., which 
could, in all probability, be demonstrated also to 
have lain behind the Cocceianism of Holland, from 
which, in accordance with the custom of Chmch 
historians, the rise of our movement has been 
traced. 

In the Dissenting communities, however, as a 
whole, as well as in the State Church, in the be- 
ginning of the 18th cent, there prevailed a spirit of 
coldness and deadness. Among the Presbyterians 
the temperature had sunk so low that not a few 
of their churches had become the meeting-places of 
Unitarians. Respectability and solemnity were 
the attributes to which alone even the better con- 
gregations aspired, whereas enthusiasm was among 
them a name of reproach. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that the first manifestations of Method- 
ism were beheld with repulsion and alarm, or that 
the utterances of uncalled and uninstructed earnest- 
ness were received with suspicion. As, however, 
it became manifest that, by such rude and unusual 
means, the lost children of England were being 
redeemed from savagery, and publicans and harlots 
transmuted into saints, the opposition of good men 
gave way, and the dignified friends of decency and 
order began to learn the methods of their more 
ardent neighbours. Great was their reward. 
Their places of worship, which had been, in 
most cases, barely holding their o'wn, were filled 
to overflowing, and larger buildings had to be 
erected ; those who were being saved were daily 
added to their numbers ; and a new joy pervaded 
the exercises of the sanctuary. From this tme 
onwards, both Baptists and Congregationalists 
may be regarded as having been captured by 
Evangelicalism ; and to this fact they owe their 
rapid internal development, as well as their mis- 
sionary zeal. The London Missionary Society was 
founded in 1795, and enjoyed, in the century that 
followed, the services of some of the most eminent 
missionaries of all time ; while the two denomina- 
tions fully participated in all the home missions and 
philanthropies which were the new births of the age. 

From generation to generation both of these 
denominations were amply supplied with preachers 
by whose lips the doctrmes of Evangelicalism were 
interpreted ■with learning and eloquence ; hut it 
may be enough to dwell for a little on the namM 
of tivo of them, one belonging to each of the 
denominations, by whose ministries the Evan- 
gelical situation was beneficially influenced in the 
latter half of the 19th century. Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon (1834-92) ivas of Congregational extrw- 
tion, but he joined the Baptists in early life. He 
was soundly converted in emerging from boyhood, 
and had scarcely surmounted that period of lue 
when he began to preach, the originnlitj' and force 
of his recent experience giving direction to his 
efforts, as they never ceased to do all his days r 
for he said himself that he always preached ■with 
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the expectation of conversions ; and, it is believed, 
he was not disappointed. Though he had not 
enjoyed the advantages of academic training, he 
was throughout life a keen and unwearied student 
of the subjects likely to help him in preaching, 
Greek included ; and be founded a tlieological 
college, of -which he was president, delivering 
lectures on preaching to his students which are 
esteemed among the best ever produced on the 
subject. His capacity for business and the warmth 
of his heart enabled him to carry on a large 
orphanage ; and he maintained, besides, an ex- 
tensive system of colportage for the circulation of 
Evangelical literature, and especially his owm 
sermons, which were published every week and 
sold in thousands. The tabernacle built for him, 
in South London, held 6000, and -was ahyays full, 
sernng, indeed, for a whole generation as a 
rallying-point for Evangelicals from all corners 
of the globe. In it was upheld the banner of 
Evangelicalism, tbe doctrines of which -were 
preached with clearness, fullness, and spiritual 
power. In later life, Spurgeon came to believe 
that the younger ministers of his denomination 
were forsaking these truths ; and, in consequence, 
he semrated himself from the Baptist Union. But 
the officials of that body denied his accusations, or 
at least refused to endorse them. 

The other leader of Evangelical Nonconformity, 
E. W. Dale of Birmingham (1829-95), was more 
open to new light and more inclined to learn from 
others. He used to speak with earnest conviction 
of the need for a reconstruction of Protestant 
tlieology. At some points he was in sympathy 
with the Broad Church, especially with Maurice. 
With him he believed in the creation of humanity 
in Christ ; like him he held strongly by the sacred- 
ness of secular life ; and, with him, he disbelieved 
that the wicked would live for ever in torment. 
Yet he gloried in the peculiar doctrines of Evan- 
gelicalism, such as the death of Christ as the 
ground of divine forgiveness, iustification by 
faUh, and the supernatural worlc of the Holy 
Spirit in redemption ; and equally did he value 
the Evangelical ethos, as he called it — its passion 
for Christ and for the souls of men. 

3; In Scotland. — It was fortunate for Evan- 
gelicalism that it was mediated for Scotland 
through the big brain and big heart of Thomas 
Chalmers (1780-1847). In England it has some- 
times exhibited a somewhat petty aspect. It is 
impossible, for example, to read of the develop- 
ments at Cheltenham oy which Frederick William 
Eobertson was driven away from his early associa- 
tions into the Broad Church without recognizing 
that Evangelicalism could be narrow and unlovely, 
deservedly bringing down on itself the nickname 
of ‘ the hard Church ’ given to it by E. H. Hutton. 
But Chalmers (g. v. ) could not have been the founder 
of a hard Church. His humanity was broad ; he 
had passed through an intellectual before experi- 
encing a spiritual awakening ; he had a distinctly 
philosophical mind, which delighted in tracing 
facts to their causes ; and his position as an 
academic teacher could not but intensify this 
natural bent. Still he was profoundly practical. 
Among the documents of Evangelicalism there is 
not one more important than the address he sent 
to his parishioners at Kilmany when quitting that 
roral parish, in 1815, for the city of Glasgo-w. 
Eeviewing the years he had spent among them, 
first as an _ opponent and then as an apostle of 
Evangelicalism, he fixed on this as the essential 
point — that Evangelicalism works ; it actually 
realizes the righteousness and holiness which his 
early preaching had utterly failed to produce. 
Afterwards he was always speculating on the 
reason for this, and he found it in ‘ the expulsive 


ower of a new affection.’ He did for theology, in 
is academical prelections, exactly what Scltleier- 
maoher was doing for it at the same time in Ger- 
many, though these two knew nothing of each 
other ; that is to say, instead of beginning with 
tbe mysteries of revelation and coming down from 
these to human experience, he took Ms stand on 
experience and then rose to the supernatural facts 
without which such experience could not have been 
enjoyed. His dogmatic consisted of two parts — 
first, the disease ; then, the remedy. 

There had, indeed, been an Evangelical party in 
the Church of Scotland before Chalmers appeared 
upon the scene ; and, outside of the State Church, 
the doctrines of the gospel had been preached to 
growing numbers by the ministers of the Secession 
and the Belief denominations ; but it was by the 
mighty voice of Chalmers that the new views 
secured the attention of his countrymen as a 
whole. In the courts of the Church his influence 
grew apace, till the ‘ Moderates,’ on the opposite 
side, saw their predominance vanishing. In their 
straits they sought and obtained the assistance of 
the civil courts, by which the reforming party was 
so limited and thwarted that, in 1843, it quitted 
the State Church and organized itself outside as 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

The virtue of the Evangelical principles by 
which the Free Church was inspired was made 
■visible by the rapidity with which it not only 
erected churches, manses, and schools all over the 
land for its own necessities, but threw itself into 
mission work of every kind, both at home and 
abroad. All the foreign missionaries had joined 
the outgoing movement ; and not only were they 
pro-vided for, but the Church was ready to rise to 
opportunities, as these presented themselves, to 
extend its operations. Similarly, the home mission 
problem was attacked with such vigour that even 
in Glasgow, where the growth of the city has been 
phenomenal, the increase of the means of grace 
has kept pace with that of the population ; and at 
the present moment measures are being organized 
for meeting the wider needs disclosed by the recent 
developments of labour. For these missionary and 
philanthropic exertions the Church was strength- 
ened by wide-spread revivals of religion in 1859-60, 
1874, 1881, and 1890, with which the ministers and 
members associated themselves sympathetically. 
This also enabled the Church, under the leadership 
of Principal Eainy (1826-1906), to meet and survive 
not a few keen theological controversies, of which 
the most serious was that on Biblical Criticism 
introduced by Professor Eobertson Smith (1846-94). 
As this scholar recognized the Bible to be the word 
of God, the only rule of faith and duty, and 
appealed with full personal con-viction to the testi- 
monium Spiritus Sancti internum, his views met 
with a tolerant and patient hearing from his 
fellow-countrymen, and were, to a large extent, 
accOTted without injury to Evangelical faith. 

hleantime the two denominations mentioned 
above outside the State Church, after uniting in 
1847 to form the United Presbyterian Church, liad 
been pursuing a similar course, growing in the 
same convictions and being educated by similar 
rovidences. 'They outran the Free Church in the 
evelopment of worship, by adopting earlier the 
use of hymns and the assistance of organs ; and 
they were earlier in the adoption of a Declaratory 
Act (1879 ; the Free Church Act was p.pssed in 
1894), by which the Confession of Faith was 
modified in the direction of a more cordial acknow- 
ledgment of the divine love to all men and a less 
gloomy -view of human nature and its destiny. 
But this branch of the Church excelled particularly 
in enthusiasm for foreign missions ; and, when it 
and the Free Church imited in 1900, there was an 
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serpent is used as an illustration of the possible 
seducing of the Church, the bride of Christ, from 
her Divine Spouse, probably by the devil. On 
1 Co 11*'^®, 1 Ti 2^^ and for the expansion of the 
narratives by Jeudsh, Christian, and Muhammadan 
legends, see Adam. 

' The Book of Adam and Eve,’ also called ‘ The 
Conflict of Adam and Eve ■with Satan,’ extant in 
an Ethiopia version (Eng. tr., S. C. Malan, London, 
1882), was -written in Arabic or Syriac by an ortho- 
dox Christian of the 5th or 6th cent. A.D. Start- 
ing after the Fall, it expands the narrative of 
Adam and Eve, and in a less degree the account of 
the patriarchs down to Abraham, and summarizes 
the history down to the Advent. 

IiiTEKATUBB. — J. Skinner, ‘ Genesis '(i'C'C7, Edinburgh, 1910), 
P. 85 f. ; A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Ancient East 
(Eng. tr. 1910), i. 221, 321-333; E. G. Hirsch, in JEv. 276 f., 
■where the Rabbinical and Muhammadan legends concerning Eve 
are summarized. JI, BeNNETT. 

EVIL.— See Good and Evil. 

EVIL EYE. — I. The supposed influence. — 
[Evil eye’ is the common English term for an 
influence the belief in which may justly he described 
as both primeval and universal, and which is in 
many covmtries as current to-day as it was in pre- 
historic times. Its eq^uivalent may be said to exist 
in every written language, living or dead: Gr. 
fiao-TOvla, whence Lat. fascinum, hence modem 
English, French, Spanish, Portuguese— ^osctwa- 
tiori\ German — hoser Blich’, Neapolitan and 
Sicilian— mursiana, and fascino. Fas- 
cino applies to the act as well as to the effect, and 
consequently, by development, to one of the best 
knoivn protectives against it. An idea so wide- 
spread cannot but have its more common descriptive 
and_ colloquial alternatives, such as maloccKio in 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, mauvais osil in 
French. _ By Shakespeare and in English dialects 
the act implied is forcibly expressed by the verb 
‘over-look’ — ‘over-looking’ used in a well-under- 
stood sense, wholly distinct from the literal form 
meaning ‘ surveillance ’ (see OED). The word ‘ evil ’ 
is still a household word among English peasantry, 
though, except in theology, becoming obsolete in 
literature (HDB, s.v. ‘E-viI’). Many diseases of man 
and beastareso called; e.g. ‘king’s evil,’ ‘breaste-vU,’ 
‘udder evil,’ ‘quarter evil,’ and others. In some 
dialects the word is habitually contracted into ‘HI,’ 
and th^ household word for sickness keeps alive 
one of its original meanings, viz. sickness or mis- 
fortune caused by an evil eye. Bacon (Essay ix., 
‘Of Envy’) says there is a belief in a power of 
working e-vil which is ejaculated upon any object 
it belioids, that has existed in all times and in all 
countries. Not-withstanding modern science and 
education, this belief is as strong as ever it was ; 
and, if this w^ere the place, endless authentic stories 
might be adduced to prove it. 

The root conception of the very earliest ages, 
and still everywhere held by superstitious people, 
is that certain indmduals have the power, by 
some considered demoniac, whether voluntary or 
not, of casting a spell or producing some malig- 
nant effect upon every object, animate or inani- 
mate, upon which their eye may rest, especially when 
exercised upon the victims of their displeasure. 
There does not appear, however, at present, or, so 
far as recorded, in the past, to be any sort of belief 
in the power of the eye to produce any good or 
desirable influence upon the person or thing upon 
which it may rest, except tliat doubtful one known 
as ‘ love.’ From the earlie.st times the eye per se 
has been supposed to work only evil, and to liave a 
wholly maleficent effect. In Ps 33^®- 3P® and else- 

where, the effect described is not the direct influ- 
ence of the eye for good, but must be understood 


to be the product of a distinctly voluntary and 
beneficent power, the word ‘eye’ in these cases 
being used to denote a personal surveillance. On 
the ‘ lifting up upon ’ of Nu 6=®, Delitzsch (Babel u, 
Bibel, 1905, p. 33 f.) says this is the opposite of the 
e-vdl eye, the same in meaning as ‘ make His face 
to shine upon.’ Its supposed manifesfations have 
given rise to many divergent ramifications, find- 
ing their expression in more or less descriptive 
definitions ; and these in their turn have further 
branched out and acquired conventional meanings, 
which at first sight seem to have no connexion 
■with the original idea of the ‘evil eye.’ Such, for 
example, is our Eng. word ‘ en-vy,’ meaning malig- 
nant or hostile feeling that may be said to arise 
from natural jealousy — as in 1 S 18®, where Saul 
‘ eyed David.’ It is ob-vious how close is the con- 
nexion here between the definition and the fact 
denoted. The classic invideo describes most ac- 
curately what we mean to-day by ‘ over-look ’ — ‘ to 
gaze Avith e-vil intent’ (see Trench, Syn. of NT^, 
1876, pp. 83-106). The Lat. invidia not only denotes 
the feelings connected in our minds Aidth ‘envy,’ 
but is to-day an alternative word for the modem 
Italian malocchio. 

The Heb. word (nnip) expressing ‘envy’ signifies 
also the evil eye, that is, the natural selfishness, 
the inbred tendency of humanity, the covetous 
irritation of unattainable desire. In Scripture, envy 
and the e-ril eye are synonymous (Bacon, loc. cit.). 
One of the characteristics of en-vy is ‘to desire the 
attainment of . . . equality or superiority by the 
particular means of others being brought doAvn to 
our own level, or below it’ (Butler’s Sermon on 
‘Human Nature,’ i. 12, note). So rooted was the 
belief in this fell influence of the malignant look 
tliat in the earliest times every human mischance, 
all sickness, and whatever was undesirable in life, 
Avas looked upon as the certain result of the fatal 
glance of some person or animal, not necessarily 
inimical by intention, as Avill appear later. This 
conviction remains to the present day among many 
people, even in England, as strong as ever, Avhile 
m more baclcAvard coimtries and among so-called 
savages it is universal and undoubted. In Italy 
and Southern Europe generally the belief is more 
prevalent- than in more northern countries, and 
consequently more in eAudence. At the present 
moment, in many parts of England, there are 
ahvays one or more persons aa'Iio believe them- 
selves, and are commonly believed to be, sloAvly 
dying from being ‘over -looked.’ This is par- 
ticularly the case when the disease is at all 
obscure, and most of all in ‘decline,’ as phthisis 
is so often called. 

Quite recently the present -writer knew a respectable, weU- 
to-do farmer who could not be persuaded that his proCTesnvo 
illness was natural senile decay, but maintained to the very 
last that he was the victim of malignant evil-working on Uie 
part of an enemy. Instances of this kind are constantly being 
reported in local newspapers, and might be multiplied to any 
extent. A cottager’s pig is iH or dies, and at once the con- 
tusion is that it has been spitefully over-looked. A crop « 
blighted, the cows lose their milk, a horse becomes lame, an 
accident happens, or any unexpected adversity — it is at once 
set down ns the result of set purpose achiev^ by some cncnij. 
The evil eye is the cause, and all the inventions of incantation 
and the magic called ‘ black art ’ are but so many f ®>bforcement3 
or helps to quicken the effect of that mysterious taihiewe. 
Hawker (of Morwenstow), a devout belie'’'"' wrnfe rAuc. ibiHi- 
‘The Evii Eye is again at work here, 
yesterday and the ram is taken ill ’ (0. E 
of R. S. Bawker, London, 1005, p. 489). 

The evidence to be alluded to later, found opon 
the earliest IcnoAA'n monuments of Babylonia, the 
cradle of civilization, as Avell ^ upon those oi 
Egypt, proA'es conclusively the importance oi the 
belief, and not only that the dread influence was 
all-poAverful over the living, but that devices many 
and curious were adopted to protect the ^ 
to guard their bodies against it. Ptah, the fhtn« 
of tile gods, brought forth all the other gods from 
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his eye, and men from his mouth — a practical 
rendering of the ancient belief tliat, of all bodily 
emanations, those from the eye were most potent. 
The passages in Scripture referring to the evil eye, 
such as Dt 28“-“, Is 13>8, Lk Pr 23= 28==, 
20'=, Ps 92", etc., prove how prevalent the 
belief was in the ancient East. Among Jews, 
Muhammadans, Hindus, and all Orientals at the 
present day it is as firm as ever (see Westermarck, 
‘The Magic Origin of Moorish Designs,’ in JAI 
xxxiv. [1904] 211). Pr 23= (‘ Eat thou not the bread 
of him that hath an evil eye,’ etc.) is a maxim 
which holds to-day as firmly as when it was 
■mitten; and even the suspicion of being the 
possessor of the evU eye causes people in many 
countries to avoid a person, or, if that is impractic- 
able, to adopt some of the recognized precautions 
against it. Hawker, whenever he met one whom he 
suspected, placed his fin^rs in the position so well 
known to Neapolitans (Byles, p. 65). Nowhere — 
not even among savages — are more precautions used 
than in Naples, where on the appearance of a re- 
puted /cMaiorc, a word or signal is passed ; and even 
in a crowded street there is at once a stampede 
into shops, entries, or anywhere out of sight and 
so out of danger, notivithstanding the fact that 
every one has about him some charm or antidote. 
■Even the mention of the word fascino or jettatiira 
is enough to cause some to decamp (for a curious 
instance of this, see Elworthy, The Evil Eye, 17). 

The antiquity of the belief in the power of the 
evil eye, as well as its constant persistence, is 
proved by abundant evidence. In the times of 
ancient Greece, and in all the subsequent ages, the 
earliest, the latest, the most famuiar, the most 
constantly portrayed in art of all the possessors 
of the eiol eye, has been the gorgon Medusa, 
whose fatal glance turned to stone all who beheld 
her awful face. She •urns at first depicted in a 
more or less conventional manner, ivith staring 
eyes, wide, grinning mouth, showing wolf -like 
fangs, and a protruded tongue split do'wn the 
centre. This was the typical archaic form, and to 
her fearful ugliness was attributed her baneful 
influence. The story once started evidently de- 
veloped rapidly, for at a very early period a 
parallel version seems to have taken root, and 
nencefom'ard until comparatively recent times the 
two ran on concurrently. First the face lost its 
extreme hideousness, and by degrees, easily traced 
in ancient art, it became at last in Roman days 
just as lovely as it had been frightful, -while the 
story grew to match. She was said to have been 
beautiful at first, and then to have been punished 
by being changed into a hideousness so terrible 
that whoever looked upon her was turned to stone 
(see ‘Solution of the Gorgon Myth’ in FolJdore, 
XIV. [1903] 212ff.). The belief that her baneful 
influence arose from her fearful hideousness con- 
tinued to hold its full force, while, at the same 
time, the story had developed in the opposite 
direction to such an extent that her power of fas- 
‘gating, bewitching, or entrancing was held to be 
the result of her matchless beauty; yet ivith all 
this development the belief has ever remained that 
tte baneful efiect sprang from the eyes alone. 
Thus we see the process by which these terms 
applied to women in our day derive their niean- 

Many Grieco-Roman and Etruscan Medus® 
are beautiful, but have a sort of horror-struck, 
agonized expression (see Elworthy, Earns of 
Eononr, 6111:). 

theories have been put forward respeotjng the Medusa 
is? Perseus — all more or less mi-thical and specu- 

‘ j = other famous exploit of Perseus, the rescue of 
Anuroineda, is doubtless still more mj-thical ; bj’ some it is said 
n-vT-i the classic form of the fight between the sun-god of 
uaDjion (Merodach) and Tiamat, the dragon or power of dark- 
uess tcl. Job 012 ). Horus slaying the dragon in several forms on 
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Egyptian paintings is but another version; the myth also 
appears in the fight between Michael and the dragon, and 
again is perpetuated by St. George on our modem coinage. 
The representations of Perseus and SL George in art are almost 
identical, except that the former rides the winged Pegasus, 
while in some 16th cent reliefs St. George is represented in plate 
armour. The panic-stricken lady on the rock, instead of being 
in the classic nudity of the figure where Perseus is the hero, is 
dressed in the hoop and farthingale of the Renaissance, in 
sculptured marbles at the Louvre and Palermo Museums. 

Domestic animals of all kinds have ever been 
specially susceptible of dreaded fascination. The 
‘ ornaments ’ of Jg 8=' (AVm ‘ like the moon ’) were 
none other than the protective channs, some 
crescent-shaped brasses, some blue glass beads or 
disks, such as may be seen to-day upon the camels’ 
necks. Young animals of all kinds are now, as 
ever, thought to be specially liable to injury. 
Vir^’s shepherd (Ec. iii. 103) says, ‘Nescio quis 
teneros oculus milii fascinat agnos.’ Plutarch 
(Symp. V. 7) says that certain men’s eyes are 
destructive to infants and young animals. Cows 
and horses ever 5 rwhere are to-day subject to the 
malimant eye, as, indeed, are all kinds of domesti- 
cated animals. In the time of Elizabeth, eye-biting 
•witches were executed in Ireland for causing 
diseases among cattle. One efiect of the evil eye 
on cows to-day is to cause them to lose their milk ; 
this is believed by practically all peasantry in all 
countries. In the Hebrides it is so well under- 
stood as to have a special word [toradh) to denote 
it. If a stranger looks admiringly on a cow, the 
people believe she -will waste away from the e-vdl 
eye, and they ofl’er him some of her milk so that the 
spell may be broken (Maclagan, Evil Eye in the W. 
Highlands, 122 f.), 

Turks and Arabs have the same belief as to their 
horses and camels ; seldom are any seen harnessed 
■without some protective amulet upon them. In 
Morocco ‘the havoc which the e-vif eye makes is 
tremendous. The people say that it “owns two- 
thirds of the burial ground"’ (Westermarck, loe. 
cit.). In Naples the horses, especially those of the 
street carrosselli, are provided fAuth a perfect battery 
of protective charms ; and even in England the ap- 
parently useless brass ornaments on horse harness 
are but the unconscious survival of the self-same 
idea ; each is an amulet, and many of them preserve 
their undoubted pagan origin. The sun and moon 
together or separate are among the commonest. 
In London (May 25, 1905) the present -writer saw a 
horse in a contractor’s cart with his head orna- 
mented with blue and red braid, and any number 
of crescents, suns, and other highly polished brasses 
on the harness. 

The Finns, Lapps, and all Scandina-vians are firm 
believers in the evil eye. In the West of England 
the baneful influence of en-vy or ill--wishing is 
evidenced in the common remark upon any tragic 
occurrence, bereavement, or serious misfortune, 
such as a -widow being left unpro-vided for : ‘ ’Tis a 
wisht thing for her, sure enough ! ’ Of course, ill- 
wisht is what is understood, but so common is this 
phrase that ‘ -wisht ’ is now the accepted and usual 
word for ‘ sad.’ 

The possessors of this power, considered as 
among the chief agents of mischief-making per- 
sons, were mostly females; hence the prey.alence 
(over wizard) of the female name of witch in 
English, and its synonyms in other languages. 
Their spells, incantations, and -wicked perform- 
ances are witchcraft (It. strcga, streqoneria). Sor- 
cerers were both male and female, but mostly the 
latter. This was so in Babylonian times as much 
as at present. In Jewish, Greek, Roman, and 
Arabian literature it is clear that sorcery was 
specially the work of women (on this see EDB, 
s.v. ‘Magic’). 

Plutarch, a devout believer, tells us many apt stories (Spmp. 
V. 7), and says that the voice, the odour, the breath, are emana- 
tions -whioh may easily injure those susceptible to them, pro- 
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duoing a wonderful effect, Buoh ns the influence of love by the 
eyes. He says that envy exerts an evil influence through the 
eyes, and affirms that most direful results are the product 
of envious looks, which pierce like poisoned arrows. Moors 
of Morocco still hold the same beliefs (Westermarck, too. cif.). 
Hindus believe that an invisible spirit is bom with the child, 
and that it is necessary for the mother to keep one breast 
tied up for 40 days, feeding the child with the other only, by 
which means the spirit is starved to death. If the child is fed 
from both breasts it will grow up with the evil eye. Muham- 
madans are, perhaps, even more fearful of its effects than the 
Hindus ; and texts from the Qur’an, as in all other countries of 
Isl.am, are used as amulets. The legpnd of the elephant-headed 
god is the outcome of this belief. Sani, the Hindu Saturn, had 
been left out of the invitation to the gods to rejoice at the birth 
of Gane4a, son of Siva and Parvatl ; he appeared on the scene 
in a rage, and with the first glance of his eye he caused the 
child’s head to drop off. The other gods instantly cut off the 
head of a young elephant and stuck it upon the infant’s body ; 
hence Gai>e§a is frequently thus represented. 

In Calcutta it is held that a portion of all food bought in the 
market should be thrown into the fire to avert nazar (the 
native term). It is usual in some parts for a mother to blacken 
her child’s face with a burnt stick to preserve it during the day 
from the evil influence. Natives of India put tujaZ (lamp-black) 
on their eyelids, believing that they are thereby protected 
against, as well as incapable of casting, the evil eye. This 
blackening of the eyelids, usual all the world over, is not 
merely a piece of female vanity, but a veritable protective. 

The Targum gives a wider reading to On 42, explaining that 
all the sons of Israel went out by one door, lest the evil eye 
should have sway over them as thej’ went out to buy. Again, 
Ex 303 is rendered ‘ and looked ivith the evil eye after Moses.* 

Much is said on the subject by A. Goodrioh-Freer (Outer 
Isles, 73), Marion Crawford (Pietro Ghisleri, 1893, ii. 80), 
H. Norman (The Far East, 1895), and H. G. M. Murray- Aynsley 
(Symb.) ; while the whole subject is dealt with very exhaustively 
by Frohmann, de Fascinatione, 

2 . The possessors. — A power so baneful and so 
steadfastly credited would inevitably lead to much 
speculation and contention as to the personality of 
those possessinff it ; hence arose a multiplicity of 
canons by which they might be knmvn. 

Any abnormal physical peculiarities, whether of 
beau% or of ugliness, have always been sure evi- 
dence of the dread power in aU ages associated 
with the supernatural, -with the demons and the 
powers of darkness. Even the gods were believed 
to possess it, and to use it when ivishing to injure. 
Juno was particularly so credited; and for this 
reason Mercuiy the messenger was provided ivith a 
safeguard in his caducexis, Idst he might be hindered 
in his_ flights by the envious eye when on errands 
for rival deities. Fear of anything uncommon 
seems to be part and parcel of the nature of all 
living creatures. All those among the ancients 
who in any way surpassed conspicuously the com- 
mon standard, as, for instance, in athletic or 
physical strength or size, were dreaded as pos- 
sessors ; and so, on the other hand, any one specially 
defective, particularly a dwarf ; the latter, if hunch- 
backed, was dreaded still more. Squinting or 
difierently coloured eyes were always certain marks 
of what is now ajettatore. In India and in Italy a 
sqmnter {quercio) is ipso facto considered ajettatore. 
We English unconsciously preserve the same idea, 
for we say ‘ So-and-so has a “ cast ” in his eye ’ — a 
word purely technical in this sense, and implying 
the same meaning as the It. jetare, ‘to cast or 
throw.’ In Armenia very blue or green eyes are 
evil. 

Many animals, particularly those with remark- 
able eyes, e.g. the serpent and the fox, were un- 
doubted possessors of the evil eye. The peacock, 
Juno’s oivn bird, full of eyes, the symbol of the 
most envious and ill-natured of the deities, has 
always been, and still is held to be, a potent 
mischief-maker. Many well-educated people in 
England and elsewhere are shocked if peacocks’ 
feathers are put up as ornaments, or even if they 
are brought mto a house ; death or at least some 
evil is believed to be the consequence. The grass- 
hopper’s prominent eyes gave it in classic days so 
evil a reputation as to lead to a certain proverb ; 

‘ mantis te vidit ’ was the exact counterpart of our 
English, ‘Thou art over-looked.’ Tycho Brahe 


would not proceed on his way if a hare crossed his 
path. The hare is on the Grceco-Italian Vase, 2079 
Naples Museum, as an emblem of ill-luck. Very 
much superstition still attaches to the hare ; doubt- 
less its prominent eyes are the cause. The Irish 
thought it cast the evil eye on their cattle; 
therefore they believed hares to be ivitches, and 
consequently there used to be a general slaughter 
of them on May Day. The hare is still believed 
in some parts of England, e.g. in Somerset, and 
especially in the Isle of Man, to be the favourite 
animal into which the ivitches change themselves 
(see LyCANTHEOPY). Kalmuks regard the rabbit 
with fear and reverence. Even to-day in Devon- 
shire, fishermen lyill not pronounce the word 
‘ rabbit,’ but describe the animal by some round- 
about method (Devon Assoc. Trans. 1896). Preg- 
nant Chinese women must not look on a hare lest 
its eye falling on them should cause the child to 
be born with a hare-lip. Fishermen almost every- 
where avoid mentioning by name not only the hare 
and rabbit, but also the pig, salmon, trout, or dog, 
and go out of their Avay to find some other word. 
Old gamekeepers do not speak of a fox to each 
other ; it is always a ‘ thing.’ 

Pliny (BN viiL 34) says that near the Bource of the Nile is 
found a wild beast called the catoblepas, ‘ an animal of moderate 
size . . . Blug^sh in the movement of its limbs, and its head is 
remarkably heavy. Were it not for this circumstance, it would 
prove the destruction of the human race ; for all who behold its 
eyes fall dead upon the Bpot.’ 

In Brazil there is a tradition that there is a bird of evil eye 
which kills with a look. A hunter once killed one of these birds 
and cut off its head without the eye being turned on him. He 
killed game thereafter by turning the evil eye upon it. His 
wife, not dreaming of its destructive power, turned it towarik 
her husband and killed him, and then accidentally turned it 
toward herself and died at once. The toad’s bright eye has 
always been held to be maleficent. At Bishopstcignton a few 
years ago lived a reputed witch. IVhenever she wished to injure 
a neighbour she placed a toad at his door, bo that when be 
opened it he might find the toad looking at him, and so receive 
its first glance. 

Snakes have always had a reputation for having 
the power to fascinate, and there are many marvel- 
lous stories of the way in which _ they hypnotize 
frogs, birds, and other animals until they seem un- 
consciously to submit to being swallowed. One 
kind in particular, Bucephalus capensis, is so 
noted. 

At the time of the Black Death in England it wm currently 
believed that even a glance from the sick man’s distorted eyes 
was sufficient to infect those on whom it fell. To this Shake- 


speare refers in : 

‘ Write, "Lord have mercy_ on us,” on those three ; 

They are infected ; in their hearts it lies ; 

They have the plague, and caught it of your e^es ’ 

(Love's Lahoui’s Lost, v. li. 419ff.). 

Slatin Pasha describes the Ehalif's dread of the evil ey& 
A Syrian blind of one eye was not allowed near him a s^nd 
time. He declared ‘ nothing can resist it ; illness and misfortane 
are ffil caused by the evil eye.* Saul was probably believed ro 
possess it (1 S 183). Heliodorus implies that most, if not aU, 
individuals have it ; he says : ‘ When any one looks at what rs 
excellent wnth an envious eye, he fills the surrounding at- 
mosphere with a pernicious quality^ and transmits his own 
envenomed exhalations into whatever is nearest to him (Ihe^. 
and Char. iii. 7). Plutarch says that the Thebans had this 
faculty so powerfully that they could destroy not only mfanm, 
but strong men. Cretans and Cypriotes have had this reputa- 
tion from ancient times, and retain it even at the prepnt nay. 
So also in Morocco * whole families have a bad reputation on 
account of their eyes. People with deep-set eyes, and those 
whose evebrows are united over the bndge 9 * the nose, are 
particularly dangerous’ (Westermarck, toe. cit.). Plmy rays 
that the 'fhibii and others possessing the fatal power Mve a 
double pupil in one eye, and in the other the figure of a nom^ 
while some have two pupils in each eye ; and that m Ainra 
there are families who can cause cattle to perish, b-ees to wicne^ 
and infanta to die. Especially the TribalU and Dlyru have such 
a power of fascination with the eye that they can kill wose on 
whom they fix their gaze. Cicero (Plin. BN vii. 2) also d^cla^ 
that ' femmas omnes ubique visu nocere qua duphera 
habeant.’ Horace (Ep. i. xiv. 37) speaks of the evil power oi 
the ‘ooulus obliquus.' Bacon (loe. at.) dnd_ PYohmaim ( 
Fascinatione, p. 11) repeat the same thing. O^d menhoM tne 
double pupils, and says that the Bhodians a^ 
whatever they looked at (Met. vu. 365 f.). The Greek islanders 
still in heart worship Fascinus. , , , A,.aaA 

Some persons are reputed to have the *" 0 ^ 
power over special persons or objects. In Italy 
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there are many stories of those k^o^vTl asjcttatori 
di bambini, ■who are of all the most dreaded by 
mothers, and so are carefully shunned. Another 
class are supposed to have the faculty of obstruc- 
tion-such arc said to have &jcttatnra sospmmva. 
if any such person is met on the way to an 
enterprise, or on setting out on a journey, nothing 
■will succeed, the business will fail, there •\\'ill be an 
accident, one must retun; and give it np for the 
day. 

Pope Pius IX. •was confidently aflinncd to have 
the crdl eye, and his successor Leo Xiii. was said 
to have it still more ; it will probably become part 
of the reputation of the present Pontiff. It is, 
moreover, a well-known fact that all ecclesiastics 
.are more or less suspected, especially monks. The 
murder of King Humbert was confidently ascribed 
to the jettatura of Leo XIII. The Russian peasant 
is convinced that his or her priest has the evil eye 
(Norman, All the Btusias, 1902, p. 44). 

In Abyssinia the reputed possessors are called 
budas ; they are also magicians, who can work evil 
at ■will on any one whose name is kno'wn, by taking 
a certain reed, which the practitioner bends into a 
circle and places under a stone. At that moment 
the victim is taken ill ; if the reed snaps in bend- 
ing he will certainly die. All blacksmiths are 
looked upon ns budas (Bent, Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians, 1893, pp. 63, 212) ; cf. our legend of 
IVayrand Smith, 'flieso modems are most likely 
the descendants in name and reputation of the 
Budini of Herodotus, who refers to them (iv. 105) 
ns evil-minded enchanters ; he sa^^'S that one day in 
ovciT year they changed themselves into wolves — 
but ho himself did not believe it (see Li’CANTIIROPY). 
St. Augustine believed in wer-wolves (see his de 
Civ. Da, xviii. 18 ; see also Plinv, HN viii. 39). 

Not only have the evil-disposed the fatal power, 
but it is possessed by some involuntarily and much 
to their own sorrow. Wo 3 'oiki (Polish Folklore, 
translated by Lewenstoin, p. 25) mentions an un- 
happy Slay who, with the most loving heart, was 
aluicted ■\vith the evil eye, and in sheer desperation 
blinded himself that he might not be the cause of 
injury to his dear ones. Cases of involuntary fatal 
power are related as existing still in England and 
elsewhere (Mabel Peacock, Daily Notes, Aug. 13, 
1895), so that mothers will not venture to expose 
their infants to the look of their own father. No 
longer ago than 1901 a farmer of Somerset was said 
‘ to have the evil eye so bad ’ that if ho looked on 
his own cattle they died. Dt 28’* is held by Froh- 
mann, tho_ most voluminous ■vmter on the subject, 
to bo a distinct confimiation of the possession of 
this terrible influence acting against the udll of the 
possessor. Among the Blmiya and Bhuiyur of 
India, children bom on Saturday have the evil eye, 
special spells to obviate it (Crooke, 

rC ii. 84, 97). 

Perhaps no phase of this superstition is more 
OTnerallj’ wide-spread than that relating to the 
danger arising from praise or admiration to the 
object of it. ' Laudet qui invidet’ was believed 
devoutlj* by the Romans ; it is held and acted on, 
11. unconsciously, among the English to-day, and 
still more commonly among those belonging to 
other nations. The conventional or national words 
uttered instinctively on receiring compliments seem 
to reflect the notion that danger exists, and that 
protection must bo sought by appeal to a higher 
power, c.g. ' Ma-shallnh ! ’ ‘ Grazia a Dio ! ’ ‘ Glory 
be to God ! ’ * Lord be wi’ ns ! ’ Little gratitude 
IS expressed, and certainly no Christianity, but 
simply a desire to avert tlie evil expected.' This 
■was so strongly felt by the Romans that it became 
customary even for the sjteaker of praise or coni- 
phniimt to accompany his speech with the words, 

‘ pnefiscini lUxerim,' freely translated, ‘ Fend evil 1 


should -say.’ In Italy the custom in a like case i.s 
to s,ay, St mal orchio non ci fostc, ‘ No cril eye 
take effect.’ In England it has alwaj's been i^ocog- 
nived as a rale of good manners not to over-praise ; 
but few reflect that it sprinm from the old danger 
(rather than from politeness) lest the speaker should 
himself fascinate the object of his admiration ; 
for those who were highly praised by others, or 
even by themselves, wore liable to bo blasted 
(Elworthy, Evil Eye, 13). In the Hebrides this 
belief is very strong, hliss Goodrich-Freer mites 
of horses failing down as if dead (soon after being 
admired) — the work of the eye (Outer Jslcs, 
233). A Highland minister’s wife, whose child 
had been much admired, said, ‘ Oh, dear, some- 
thing is sure to happen to that child ; I hope she 
has not given it the Evil Eye ! ’ (Murray- A jmslc}', 
Symb. 140). Narcissus was thought to have fas- 
cinated himself, hence his untimelj' fate ; so also 
Eutelidas, who wasted away in con-sequenco of 
his own admiration of himself. From these old 
legends we learn why to-day it is not so much ill- 
mannered as directly impious and dangerous to 
boast of one’s belongings, or to praise oneself. 
Lane (Mod. Egyp., ed. 1895, p. 258) says a modern 
Egyptian is thereby alarmed, and will reprove one 
who is over-praising him ; lie ■will say to him, ‘ Bless 
the Prophet.’ If, then, the emier obeys, sayinm 
‘ O God, favour him,’ no ill effects ■will be feared. 
In England, ‘ bad luck,’ it is thought, is certain to 
follow undue praise or boasting : tliis is well within 
the experience of all of us. 


• Only 3 -csterda 5 - 1 wasRaj-invI bad not broken nnj’thinjr for 
years, and now 1 have let fall this old glass that hclongcd to 
my grandmother 1 As I was letting loose a ourito dog I said 
to a friend, "Of all the dogs I ever had, this is the most in- 
telligent, and ho will grow up to be a treasure." Half an hour 
later ho picked up a poisoned rat in the road, carried it about 
ton yards, ran half a mile farther, and died !’ (1S95). 

Just as the hunchback is believed to have the 
evil eye, so, when his influence has been counter- 
acted, he is thought to be a defender against the 
malign influence of others ; hence, it is said, a not- 
able one gets his living at Monte Carlo by waiting 
outside tile Casino that players may toucli him for 
a consideration, in the belief that so doing ivill 
bring luck, i.c. prevent evil influence. Luck or 
good luck is but a negative result depending on 
the absence of el’ll or malevolent opposing in- 
fluence. A very common amulet, made of mother- 
of-pearl, silver, lava, or other materials, is a gobbo, 
or hunchback, to be found evervuvliere, even in 
Moscow, dressed in Russian clothes. An Italian 
who was wearin" one under his waistcoat, having 
actually received the price agreed, could scarcely 
bear to part with it ; and at last declared that all 
his MocI fortune was gone. He died shortly after- 
wards. 

3 . Protectives. — A fear so wide-spread and so 
deeply rooted could not but lead to the invention 
of innumerable rae.ans by ■which the dread influence 
could be counteracted.' The direct emanations 
from the eye are the most to be avoided, and the 
first glance falling upon the susceptible object is 
the most injurious ; if that can be averted or met 
by some antidote, no harm ■will be done. It has 
been shown (Elworthy, Evil Eye, 170 ff.) th.at the 
deiices upon the heads and s'hields of warriors 
were originally intended to attract, and so to 
counteract, tlie first glance of the adversary in 
battle. Thus has arisen all that is now understood 
as henaldic blazonry. 

The secondary effects of the evil eve — or of 
envy, which the term includes — have been pro- 
duced by many different methods of enchantment, 
incantation, and mystic rites, under the name of 
the ‘ Black Art.’ These liave been met bv analog- 
ous acts, so that both bane and antidote fall more 
properly under thesnbjcctof Magic ; but. inasmuch 
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as many of these acts are confined exclusively to 
the counteracting of the fatal glance, it is needful 
to refer to them here at some len^h. All authori- 
ties and all experience agree that to neutralize 
the look it is essential to attract it towards some- 
thing strikmg, by way of diverting it from the 
object liable to mjury. Hence arose the use of 
bright, shining ornaments of all kinds — of glitter- 
ing helmets and fantastic head-dresses. Some have 
even held that this was the origin of the wearing 
of sparkling gems. The masks of actors, it is 
maintained (Boettiger, IGeine Schriften, 1837-8, 
iii. 402 ; Lobeck, Aglaoph., 1829, ii. 973), were first 
adopted to prevent injury to the persons of those 
who were necessarily much exposed to the gaze of 
possible enemies. ‘ Everything that was ridiculous 
and obscene was supposed to be inimical to the 
malignant influence of fascination by the oddness 
of the sight’ (Dodwell, Glass. Tour, 1819, ii. 34); 
hence we find that the amulets that were most 
potent were of this character. Nothing attracts 
curiosity like obscenity, so amulets of a phallic 
character have been in all ages the most common, 
all the world over. Indeed, some writers contend 
that this is the basis of all protective amulets 
(J. G. K. Forlong, Rivers of Life, 1883). Foremost 
in this class must be placed that known by classic 
writers as turpicula res (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vn. 
V. 99). For a full description, see Payne Knight’s 
Worship of Priapus, 1866, pt. ii. p. 152 ; Jahn, 
‘Ueber den Abergl.’; Frohraann, p. 5. Specimens 
of this amulet, both to be worn on the person and 
for household suspension, are to be seen in the 
British and many other Museums. 

Amulets against the evil eye are of three classes 
(for distinction between amulets and talismans see 
El worthy, Evil Bye, 121) ; (1) those intended 
to attract upon themselves the malignant glance, 
such as were worn on the outside of the dress, or 
such as were sculptured, painted, or othenvise 
exposed in or upon houses or public buildings, etc. ; 

(2) all those endless objects worn on or concealed 
beneath the dress for the purpose of averting evil ; 

(3) written texts from the Scriptures, Qur’an, or 
other sacred writings ; cabalistic figures and magic 
formulse, either in appropriate covering, or carved, 
painted, or otherwise displayed on houses. 

The turpicula res was so much in use amongst the Bomans 
that it came to be known by the name of fascimtm, as in Hor. 
Epod. viiL 18. On this Frohmann (de Fuse. p. 6) remarks at 
length in unquotable language. In fact, fasdnum became 
the popular Latin name for membrum virile, and survives 
as fasnno in modern Italian. Where our present day conven- 
tions perceive nothing but obscenity, the ancients saw only 
the summtim of everything indispensable to combat success- 
fully the most terrible dan^r. With them ‘ fascination was 
destruction, death — the phallus was life ’ (Tuchmann, Milusine, 
il. [1896] 103). The survivor and obviously less obscene part 
of the fasdnum is still to be seen in the ordina^ silver charm 
worn by Roman infanta, and known as mano in fica (see El- 
worthy, Evil Eye, 162, 256). Its anaIo|rue among ourselves 
survives in the coral and bells of our childhood. Most of the 
objects worn by the ancients as amulets were generally emblems 
or symbols (defined in Edl Eye, p. 117) of a god, to whom 
the wearer tacitly appealed by the display of his or her attri- 
bute. The amulets denoting one of the four lascivious gods j 
were by far the most common. Of these Priapus, called also 
Fascinus, according to Lucian, was the special patron of | 
lasdvia, and the phallus was his special emblem. Infinite in i 
number and in variety of obscenity are the emblems of Priapus, j 
for in all ages and countries his cult seems to have held a 
prominent position. In Babylonia, Egypt, India, Greece, 
Borne — among the ancients cverj-where — ho was in striking 
evidence, outwardly displayed on the person and in the house. 
The phallus was consecrated to Osiris, the protector of Egypt. 
To-day his cult is prominently visible among all savages and 
so-called Kature-worshippers, while in symbols and cryptic 
forms it is represented by more civilized people, even by the 
English. In most museums of antiquity are to be seen speci- 
mens of the grosser kind of phallic amulets. That of Naples, 
containing the remains of Pompeii, shows the greatest number ; 
and few are without specimens of the turpicula res before 
alluded to (on tliis see Knight, op. eit. ; John, op. rit . ; 
Montfaucon, Ereolano e Pompdi; King, Oems, 1860, and 
Onosties, 1804 ; and Elworthy, Evil Eye, 134 ff.). A singular 
example of obscene Greek fancy is to be seen in a small terra- 
cotta (ir. 78, Bead) at the Brit 3Ius., obviously intended as a 


protective. It consists of two phalli personified, in the act of 
sawing an eye. Pompeii presents numerous specimens still tn 
situ. From medimval times many are to be found in monastic 
carvings, e.g. the Shela na gigs in Ireland, in Glasgow Cathedral 
and elsewhere. Publicly exhibited obscene carvings of the 
Middle Ages were mostly intended as a protection against the 
evil eye. Cf. art. Charms asd Amulkts (Greek), in voL iii. p. 
435 1. * 

Next to phallic subjects and their developments, 
perhaps the commonest was a representation of the 
eye itself, either alone or combined sometimes 
dramatically with other well-knoivn protective 
s^hols. The best knoivn ancient example is 
the uza, or Eye of Osiris, on most Egyptian 
coffins or sarcophagi. A good example is on a 
large wooden sarcophagus in the middle of the 
Egyptian room at the British Museum. A great 
eye was carried in Egyptian funeral procesSons, 
and, along with the ivinged scarab, a blue uza was 
placed over the incision made at the embalming of 
the body as a protector of the dead. Blue and red 
are everywhere protective colours in Europe, 
Palestine, India, and throughout the East ; in Eng- 
land and all over the world they are the favourite 
colours for horse ornaments. 

The eye as a defence against the evil eye is a 
good instance of sympathetic magic (on tliis see 
JIDB, s.v. ‘Magic’), As a protective amulet it 
was certainly used by the Phcnnicians, Etruscans, 
Greeks, Homans, and is used to-day by Turks, 
Arabs, Nubians, Italians, Russians, and many 
others. Inghirami [Pitt, di Vasi Etruschi, 1852, u. 
164) gives a shield having an eye proper in the centre, 
as the only device ; also (ib. iv. 400) Hercules nude 
has a large eye on each breast and on each thigh, 
to protect him from the malignant glance of the 
enemy. A striking shield on a Greek vase in 
the British Museum has the club of Hercules in 
the centre, udth a large eye upon the append^e 
beneath (see pi. xix. in Millingen, Painted Gr. 
Vases). 

In modem Italy any glass bead or stone having a 
marking at all like an eye is carefully preserved 
as an amulet. Bellucci of Perugia has a great 
number of such, many set in silver and much worn. 
Ancient Egyptians ornamented their potteiy ■with 
an eye as a special feature, often in combination 
■with surrounding accessaries. Maspero [Egyp. 
Arch.^, 1902, p. 245) gives a notable example ; three 
fish having one eye common to all, alternating 'svith 
three lotus flowers. A remarkable sculptured scene 
with the eye as the central object is the famous 
Wobum-relief, first published by Millingen m 
Archceologia, xix. 70, and here reproduced. In 
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Phrygian cap in a -well-kno^vn indecorous attitude 
of mocking contempt. Tliis attitude is_ still prac- 
tised literally and habitually by_ Italian sailora 
against adverse -winds, and -within the -writer’s 
knowledge in England both in act and in words to 
match. Other curious instances of the eye being 
attacked by a ring of enemies arc found on many 
ancient gems (see Elworthy, Evil Eye, 130), but 
perhaps the most curious is that {ih. 131) where the 
eye is surrounded by seven symbolic figures, repre- 
senting the seven powerful and beneficent deities 
who in turn preside over the days of the week. 


This amulet, therefore, provides a protection for 
every day. Several compound gem amulets having 
the eye as the centre surrounded by inimiciu 
protectors are shown and fully described in ib. 130. 

The accumulation or piling up of protective 
agencies is an old-world custom (see Lanciani, 
Athenaum, April 25, 1891). Examples of its pre- 
valence exist in the numerous disci sacn of 
Gncco-Eoman times, 350 B.c., discovered chiefly at 
Taranto. One notable specimen is to be seen at 
the_ British hluseum, and one other at Naples, 
while two are in the Ashmolean. Tliese have been 
fully dealt -vrith in the Soc. Antiq. Trs. 1898, and 
more particularly in the present imter’s Homs of 
Honour. 

The same accumulation of, and uniidllingness to 
i^ore, protectives are still in evidence in the dedica- 
tions of abbeys and churches, c.q. to St. Michael 
and All Angels, to certain Apostles conjointly, to 
two or more Saints, and, lastly, to All Saints, that 
none be omitted. 

The Gorgoneion already described not only pre- 
serves the earliest evidence of the dread of the 
Evil Eye, but has also been in all a^s one of the 
most favoured amulets against it. Especially has 
it survived as one of the commonest deiices upon 
the door-knockers, not only of Pompeii, but of 
modern Naples and all the cities of Europe ; thus 
becoming, even to-day, a potent protector of the 
house aminst every new-comer. Birmingham little 
dreams how persistently she aids in maintaining an 
ancient myth. One of the most potent of protec- 
tives is the horn in its various shapes and develop- 
ments. In modem Italy, especially in Naples, it is 
so much in use that the word ‘ hom ’ has become 
generic ; every kind and description of prophylactic 
chmii against jcUalura is ‘un corao.’ The phrase 
‘ non vale un como ’ is equivalent to our ‘ nob worth 
a fig.’ On close analysis both phrases are found to 
Mar an identically phallic signification (see Horns). 
Plutarch (Symp. v. 7) declares that objects fixed up 
to ward oil fascination derive their efficacy from 
the^ strangeness or ridiculousness of their forms, 
ivhich attract the miscbief--o-orking eye upon 
themselves. The same effect is aimed at in the 
nnmerons grotesque devices found upon ancient 
j -Gryifi, a quasi-technical term, though in- 
cluded in ‘ corno,’ 13 the name of all amulets of this 
comic description. In modem Italian, grillo is not 


only a cricket or grasshopper (a potent protector, 
because per contra a possessor of the evil eye), but 
also a caprice of fancy, said to be a classic survival. 
'Idem [Antiphilus] jocosos nomine Gryllum deri- 
dicnli habitus pinxib, unde id genus picturm giylli 
vocantur’ (Pliny, HrVxxxv. x. 37). 

The likenesses and statues as well as the symbols 
and emblems of the beneficent gods all continue, 
both singly and in combination, to be protective 
amulets aminst the same danger. The wheel, 
ladder, club, knife, hook, serpent, fish, snail, cock, 
lion, pig, dog, elephant, frog, lizard, and many 
other animals, may all bo seen as regular articles 
for sale in Home, Berlin, Moscow, Paris, and else- 
where, simply as ebanns. In Naples and Italy 
generally they are openly declared to be sold as 
specifics against the evil eye. 

The Scripture tcphillhn, called ‘phylacteries’ 
in the NT, are combinations of an object to be 
worn conspicuously and a hidden -writing enclosed 
within it. Their Greek name proclaims their nur- 
pose as protectives, while the Hebrew ttphilltm 
(‘prayers’) indicate more clearly their contents 
(HDli, s.v. ‘Phylacteries’). The Jews are still 
devout believers m the evil eye, and hence preserve 
many objects in their ceremonies of a prophylactic 
nature; among these is the meMzdh, avowedly a 
literal fulfilment of Db 6*. Strict Jews’ doorposts 
still exhibit this valued safeguard. Persians as 
well as Jews wear tassels, or tallith, which have a 
mystic prophylactic meaning (see HDB, s.v. 
‘ Fringes^). 

Luclc if analyzed is really the absence of mis- 
fortune, i.c. of e^-il wishing, whereby desires and 
nat-ural expectations are frustratcu. Damootas 
who, according to Theocritus [Idyll, -vi, 39), admired 
his oum beauty reflected in the water, knew of the 
probable consequence, and used tlio well-known 
remedy against fascination, spitting three times 
on his breast. Spitting is a protection against 
many misfortunes. In Bulgaria it is believed that 
spitting protects against fascination and also 
against perjury at a trial. 

hlany obj ects besides those already noted, believed 
to be potent arainst the evil eye generally, are in 
some parts held to be specific against certain effects 
of it. The crescent — symbol of the moon, Istar, Isis, 
Hathor, Artemis, Diana, and the Virgin Mary — is 
eveiy^vhere a potent amulet. Along witli the sun, 
it is to be seen on great seals and coats of arms, 
even episcopal. As a separate amulet, it specially 
appeals to all those powerful deities for protection, 
but in SicDy the homed shell called cacazzi di 
hina is worn by chDdren and others against tooth- 
ache, always considered as the result of male- 
ficence. There also the operculum, everywhere a 
protective amulet from the natural eye upon it, is 
a certain specific against sore throat [male di gola ) ; 
so also a little wooden cross tied to a piece of 
crystal is good against sore throat. Small gold 
earrings arc worn by carbonari and others, avowedly 
to ward off the malocchio-, and our own navvies 
and sho^vmen wear them for the like purpose, not 
merely for ornament. A double triangle of silver, 
a viper’s skin in a bag, a silver ring called ‘di S. 
Biaggio,’ and many other objects are specifics 
against various maladies. Many special Sicilian 
amulets contro la jettaturawero e.xhibited by Pitrd 
at the Palermo Exhibition, 1903 : 

1. A pieco o! red cloth. Ked everywhere Is inimical to witch- 
craft of all kinds, and iscomitantly used, from Donc8:al to Japan, 
both alone and os a etrenpthener of other amulets agfainstthc 
evil c> c. Our plonjrh horses and our recruits alike wear red and 
white ribbons, and the Kirghiz ornament their hor?cs with bright 
colours to keen it off. The material on horses is always woollen 
or worsted. Charms in Italian and Sicilian shops arc always tied 
with red woollen braid or painted red; horns on butchers’ sbopg 
are alwaj-s painted red and white. 

2. rirtfeciu (Sicilian). Jxtiajola (Ital.), the perforated whorl 
used in spinning. This is but one example of perforated amulets, 
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of which also the holed stones used everywhere as protectives 
are another (see Elworthy ‘Perforated Stone Amulets,* Paper at 
Brit. Absoc. 1902, pub. by Anthrop. Inst, in Man, 1903, no. 8). 

3. Testa d’agghia (Sicilian), aglio (Italian), stalk of garlic. 
Alike in Italy, in Greece, and in ‘India may be seen garlic bulbs 
,tied with red worsted. In parts of Greece the mere utterance of 
the word for ‘ garlic ’ is considered a protective, just as • oomo ’ 
is in Naples (Murray-Aynsley, 144). 

4. Chtave masculina. The key everywhere, but al^vay8 the 
solid, never the tube key knovra asfeminina. 

6. Zabara (Sic.), agone (Ital.), agate— from its likeness to 
the eye. 

6. Sachetto di sale. Salt is used as a protective against the 
evil eye by dews for their children (Zangudll, Children of the 
Ghetto*, 1893, p. 190) ; cf. putting salt on the tongue as part of 
the Bom. Oath, rite of baptism. Modem Jews put 'a bit of 
coal * into a child’s pocket ro ward off the evil eye^(t6.). So in 
Ireland, a prisoner carries a piece of coal in his pocket to pro- 
tect him from the evil eye at his trial. On a child in Corfu was 
a small silk bag, containing salt, charcoal, a nail, and a dove of 
garlic. 

7. Ferro di cavallo, tied with red worsted. The horseshoe 
to us is perhaps the most familiar of all amulets against the evil 
eye. It is explained as being merely the conventionalized form 
of the moon emblem. The Turkish horseshoe, unlike that of 
Britain, is always shaped like the Byzantine crescent. Power is 
cumulative; so iron, the bane of witchcraft, is farther re- 
inforced by association with the horseshoe (cf. Elworthy, Evil 
Eye, 217). 

8. Anelln di chiodo difeiro. All rings are amulets, but silver 
ones, Diana’s own metal, above all. In Italy the rings sold 
specially contro jettatura are all silver, and frequently 
augmented by a suspended hem, hand, or flower. 

9. Graccalmra (Sic.), gratugia (Ital.), a common tin grater. 
At Taormina in 1903 a small tin grater, a spider crab, and a 
horseshoe, tied together with red braid, were fixed over the 
door of a house of the better class in a main street. 

10. Fili di seta colorati, silken threads binding up nine slips 
of paper on which are cabalistic writings. Threads have always 
been held to he powerful, both in working enchantments and in 
countervailing them. Tbefattura della morte (Elworthy, Evil 
Bye, 68) has threads wound in and about the nails and pins to 
increase the power of the whole. The witch knots her cords to 
work strangling on her victims ; so the Jew and the Persian 
knot their fringes to guard against witchcraft (see ‘Magic’ in 
SEE). Threads of many colours, ns a charm against fascina- 
tion, are mentioned by Peraius (Sat. ii. 31). 

11. Cavaduzza marina. Hippocampus tied with red braid, 
specially protective against the fattura della morte— invoice of 
death, a much dreaded speli (Elworthy, Evil Eye, 67). The sea- 
horse is also known in Sicily as a protection againrt malarial 
lever. 

12. Fastro giallo infrecciato, plaited yellow ribbon (braid) 
shaped to represent the sea-horse. Yellow is also a protective 
colour. Gubematis (Eev.di Trad., p. 202) writes; ‘per non 
essere oolto da jettatura, si tenga un pezzo di lana gialla, visibile 
sul vestito che si indossa.’ (On the efficacy of coloured threads 
and ribbons, see Petronius, Sat. 131 ; Storj’, Castle St. Angelo, 
211; Jahn, ‘Abergl.,’p.42 ; Ehys, ‘Sacred Wells in Wales,’ Cymr, 
Soe., Jan. 11, 1893; Mygiene, Nov. 17, 1893, p. 398; Murray- 
Aynsley, Symbols, p. 142.) 

A conspicuous amulet in the Pitr6 collection was a cow’s 
hoof attached bj' a red woollen tape to a rapier marked ‘ contro 
la jettatura ’ (on the efficacy of iron as a protective see Elworthy, 
Evil Eye, 221). A curious object for the same avowed purpose is 
pettini de telaio, which is known to us as the sleigh or reeds 
of a loom. 

13. Carta repiegata sulla quale smo scritti 3 scongiuH 
Siciliani contro nemiei ignoti ed favore di persone caru This 
folded paper is to be worn as both an amulet and a talisman. 

14. A boar’s tusk mounted in silver vrith a lobster’s claw 

attached, described as contro le stregherie. The tusk is every- 
where a protective amulet ; even in England it is worn by wild 
beast showmen to protect them from their savage charges. 
Tigers’ and lobsters’ claws mounted with silver rings, etc., are 
worn as charms by Sicilians, Indians, Japanese, and Greeks in 
Smyrna. Their efficacy comes from their hom-like shape. 
Amongst the Jews in Jerusalem the number and variety of 
charms against the evil eye are equally surprising, and the same 
remark applies to Russia, Moscow in particular. Miss Goodrich- 
Freer gives a list of the objects on a necklace from Jerusalem, 
and the words of a special adjuration even more potent than 
any, to be worn in a hag hung round the neck : male frog, shoe, 
comb, stove, look, dog, pigeon, pestle, hammer, axe, sabre, key, 
scissors, mallet, pick-axe, camel, pistol, hen, coffee-pot, etc. 
Every one of these and many more may he bought in Naples, 
Palermo, and Moscow separately as well as combined (see Folk- 
lore, June 1904, p. ISO). ! 

15. Egs (shell filled with wax) stuck with pins and a nail ; this j 
is the fattura della morte, or ‘death charm.’ On this subject ! 
the mass of evidence is enormous, and the belief in it ns a work | 
of Sympathetic Magic is universal. To-day in Somerset and ' 
Devon, in the Isle of Man and the Highlands, it is practised as 
in Italy, as may be seen in the corp creidh at the museum at 
Oxford. The same means are practised to-day as in ancient 
Thebes and in the Middle Ages. Eytton (Last of the Barons) 
says that Friar Bungay was employed by Jacquetta, mother of 
Hizabeth Woodville, to make a wax figure to imitate Neville, 
earl of Warwick, into which she might stick pins so as to cause 
the Earl’s de.ath. An object, evidently of charred flesh, was 
recently found suspended in a chimney in Somerset, analogous 


to that described in Elworth.v, Evil Eye, p. 66 n. (on Sym. 
pathetic Magic, see Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ i. 112 ff. ; also ‘Cucina 
della strega,’ Corriere di FapoK, Aug. 9, 1895). To counter- 
act this evil-working artifice, so widely practised, red braid is 
considered a speciality. To prevent evil-wishers from injur- 
ing them, Sicilians wear a sachetto continente uno spago con 
molti nodi, by means of which the evil-worker’s schemes are 
counteracted. 


I In Italy, Scandinavia, Judaea, China, Japan, and 
; aU over the world, every ill that flesh is heir to 
j being the direct result of malignant influences or 
I machination, there are specifics for each to ward 
I them ofi‘ or to cure. Each trade usually has its 
' otvn favourite amulet, used singly or in combina- 
I tion (for details see SvU Eye). Some, however, 
deserve to be noticed here. Eome still holds to its 
own proper children’s amulet — the silver mano in 
Jiea (see Evil Eve, p. 256) keeps alive the classic 
fascinum as truly and effectually as do the coral 
and silver hells of our childhood. Naples, however, 
utilizes a veritable pantheon for her children’s 
protection, in a combination of many symbols, each 
of which appeals to one or other of the old pagan 
deities, and all against dread fascination. A silver 
ornament, plain on the side worn next the skin, is 
known as the cimaruta, or sprig of rue, represented 
by three branches, each of which is composed of 
one or more prophylactic charms (see Gunther, FL, 
1905, p. 132 tf.). The Herb of Grace has ever been 
held in high esteem, from the time of Pliny down to 
the present. Pawnbrokers of Florence regard it 
with especial favour as a protector against the 
malocchio. In most of their shops a pot of growing 
rue is to he found. In India, me (sudah) is usea 
in various ways as a charm against the evil eye, 
as it is in Persia (Jackson, From Constantinople to 
the Eome of Omar Khayyam, New York, 1911, 
p. 119), while the Beriya of India employ Acacia 
arabica (Crooke, TC i. 247). Trae specimens 
of the cimaruta are now scarce, and none is 
genuine unless of hall-marked sterling silver — 
■which applies equally to the Roman Tnano infica ; 
all amulets appealing to the moon-goddess must 
be in her own tme metal. Where the story of 
Ulysses remains enshrined in local topography, of 
course Parthenope figuratively and literally plays 
a conspicuous part ; consequently, as all amulets 
are ‘ como ’ or ‘ coma ’ in Neapolitan, so aU of a 
special class are Imo-wn as sirene. _ The latter 
are mostly house amulets for suspension, and are 
of two classes — a single figure, sometimes as a 
siren, i.e. simply a bird with human head; or 
more commonly a crowned female whose body 
ends in a double fish-tail instead of legs, and ivita 
silver hells hanging beneath. Others have the 
same figure in combination with double sea-horses. 
A siren of this fish-tailed kind — probably an im- 
portation from Naples — is embossed on a panel 
on an old house at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Another 
favourite house amulet is the aea-horse itself, 
cavallo marino. All Neapolitan house-aniulete of 
this land are of silver, and ornamented with 
precisely like our old corals, etc, A pendant 
silver amulet, against the evil eye — a croivned 
female, ending in a fish ivith hells, precisely ana- 
logous to the sirene, said to he German of the 
17th cent. — ^is pictured in the Connoisseur, Jan, 


)05, p. 56. 

It is doubtful at what epoch heXls (see Gokgs akd Bells) 

■at used in Europe. The shaking' of metal as a means of wii- 
g is of extreme antiquity. The clashing of bronze wM CMr- 
iteristic of the worship of Demeter. She was roUed Ax«<“ 
he noisy one) from the clanring of cj-mbals and drums at tne 
arching for Persephone. It is said that the « 

odozia (see A. B. Cook, Journal of Bellenxc Stu^s,l^%P A 
insisted of a string of bells, and gave nse to a Greek prover^ 
hich lasted a thousand years-comparmg a talltative pereon ro 
e Gong of Dodona. At the Temple of hel^ 

mg doivn almost to the doors. The use of hells probably 
me in pre-historio ages from the Far ^as^i 
we borne a prophylactic charaptcr-^ecially if t^I 
led against the evil eye. This is imphed m Ex TOe 

lours, too. alternating with the hello, had also their pro 
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tcctivo value, and have it Btfll, particularly red. Their form, 
the slit ball, was probably that rtill to be found in Neapolitan 
amulete, on Russian horses, on Madeira oxen, and on the coral 
and bells of our infancy, one of the oldest and most enduring of 
patterns. Bells on horses and on cattle have been used in all 
ages— always ns protectives. On farm teams in the West of 
England quite recently a so-called • housing,' or row of five or 
six loud-janglhig bells, ornamented de rigmur with red worsted 
fringe, was carried above the collar of the leader. The noise 
was often deafening ; the purpose was to drive away evil spirits, 
while the red colour attracted and so absorbed the first glance 
of the evil eye. Bells in church towers are not originaUy 
intended as calls to prayer, but rather as a preparation for it, 
by driving away evil spirits, to whom the noise is_ a terror. The 
bells of to’O neighbouring churches, both within sight of the 
present writer, are rung speciallj’ on their respective Saints’ 
Pays ‘ to drive the devil over to the other parish.’ 

‘ The sea-horse occurs on many early crosses in 
the east of Scotland, notably at Aberlemno and 
Meigle’ [Beliquary, Oct. 1895, p. 251). Miss 
Goodrich - Freer says : ‘ In the Hebrides caoil- 
hrechan, water ragivort, called “armpit” flower of 
St. Columba, is placed in byres, etc., to protect 
cattle from the same. The cock is sacred to keep 
off evil spirits’ {on this see Elworthy, Homs 
Honour, 93). In India the excrescences of the 
Bombax, or cotton tree, are considered protectives ; 
and tlie tree has the like reputation in Mexico, 
where (it is common. The usual shop amulet of 
butchers in Naples is a pair of cow’s horns, painted 
red and white, over the door ; but, in addition, very 
many of the better class have a stag’s head with 
branching horns aflBxed to the inner wall. Many 
have other objects suspended, such as a horseshoe 
•with a single pendent horn tied with red (see 
Horns). Macaroni and provision dealers fre- 
quently have several curiously combined amulets 
hung up inside their shops. Laundresses usually 
have a glove filled •with sand, the thumb and two 
middle fingers sewn in, so as to make the mano 
comuta. The sun and moon combined are a com- 
mon finial for the silver spada worn by women in 
their hair; some have a flower, bird, or piece of 
coral. Written texts, cabalistic signs (such as the 
well-kno'(vn Solomon’s seal) of many descriptions are 
also potent protectors against the dreaded influence. 
Many are of a double character, i.e. possessing 

E ower as ■visible amulets, but ■Nvith special virtue 
•om the nature of their contents. Magic squares, 
still worn in modem Italy in bronze, were certainly 
well-knoivn to the ancient Homans, many in terra- 
cotta ha-ving been found, ivith numbers arranged 
precisely as they are to-day. In Scotland, -written 
charms against various ills are still common 
[Folklore, xv. [1904] 350). In Teneriffe it is the 
custom to scatter mustard-seed through the house 
after a birth to keep off iiitches and the evil eye. 
The Dangi of India, in similar fashion, bum mustard 
and pepper, the Dom garlic and pepper on a Tues- 
day or a Saturday, and the Khairwasalt and pepper 
(Crooke, TO ii. 251, 329, iii. 224). Iron, as being a 
well-known scarer of demons, is employed to avert 
the evdl eye among the Tham (ib. iv. 393) ; and 
the Armenians spit on a stone and turn it under, 
or make cakes of dough, wet them -with water, 
and throw them into a fire, the evil eye being 
broken as the cakes crack asunder (Abeghian, 
Armenischer Volksglauhc, p. 126 f.). Elsewhere an 
effort is made to ward off the evil eye by giving a 
depreciative name to a child, as among the Indian 
Kaji (Crooke, op. cit. iv. 214), though among the 
Golapurab this is resorted to only when the first 
chDd of a marriage has died (ih. iii. 427). 

Besides all this multiplicity of concrete objects, 
there is an endless multitude of incantations, of 
verbal and ritualistic charms, used for the like 
purpose, too numerous to be more than referred to. 
bayce (Bel. of Anc. Bab.^, App. iii.) gives a long 
list of mamcal texts. Abra-Mmin also gives a -vast 
number of magical squares, formed of letters, for 
warding off or producing all sorts of evil. 
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EVIL-SPEAKING.— See Slander. 

EVOLUTION (Biological). — In the history of 
biological thought the term ‘ evolution ’ has "had 
more than one meaning. It has, however, been 
more especially used to denote those views on the 
interrelation of living things which imply the 
conception of the mutability of species, now so 
closely associated -with the name of Charles Darwin 
(1809-82). 

I. The idea of the transformation of species, of 
the origin of new forms from pre-existing ones, is 
old ; it is to be found in the teachings of many of 
the Greek ybilosophers. Aristotle devotes some 
attention to it, ancT his ■writings doubtless express 
in large measure the opinions generally prevalent 
in learned circles during the time in which he 
lived. V He taught that there had been a con- 
tinuous succession of animal forms, during which 
the older and less perfect had gradually given rise 
to the yoimger and more perfect, themselves in 

£ rocess of giving rise to yet more perfect forms. 

ife itself arose through the direct metamorphosis 
of inorganic matter. Plants came early in the 
succession ; for, though endowed with powers of 
nourishment and reproduction, they have neither 
feeling nor sensibility. Later came the plant 
animrUs or zoophytes ; and still later the animals 
proper, gifted with sensibility and even, to some 
extent, with po-wers of thought. Highest of all is 
man, the one form capable of abstract thought. 
The process of Nature is a struggle towards per- 
fection, the expression of a perfecting principle 
inherent in the universe. T he resu l t is .r gmdnn.1 
evolution from the lower to tfie lugher, o-wing to 
the resistance ottered by matter to any change of 
form from that ■which the perfecting principle seeks 
to_ impose upon it. At the back of the perfecting 
principle is the Efficient Cause; though, wheth er 
this Efficient Cause gave the original impulse and 
thenceforward remained outside the operations of 
Nature, or whether it is all the time constantly at 
work, is a question which Aristotle raises without 
being able to resolve. 

In his conception of the processes of Nature, 
Aristotle had advanced as far as the existing state 
of knowledge would allow. Though inexact in 
detail, the idea of progressive change in the 
organic world stands out clearly enough. But 
he -was unable to point to any natural agency 
through which change might be brought about. 
Curiously enough, he considers in one passage 
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a crude form of the survival of the fittest which was 
advanced by Empedocles, though only to reject it. 
jPp rhaps he was too deeply impressed by the feel- 
ing of design in Nature to sift out the argument 
for natural selection dimly foreshadowed in the 
writings of the earlier philosopher. Moreover, the 
facts at his disposal were insufficient to force him 
to pay attention to the great amount of variation 
normally found among living things or to realize 
its significance. 

In the teaching of Aristotle are summed up the 
contributions of the Greeks to the problems of 
evolution, and, as Osborn has said, they 

‘ left the later world face to face with the problem of causation 
in three forms : first, whether Intelligent Design is constantly 
operating in Nature; second, whether Nature is under the 
operation of natural causes originally implanted by Intelligent 
Design ; and, third, whether Nature is under the operation of 
natural causes due from the beginning to the laws of chance, 
and containing no evidences of design, even in their origin ’ 
{From the Greeks to Darwin, ch. iv.). 

2. The acute and speculative minds of Greece 
had in large measure formulated the problem of 
evolution, and for many centuries it rested much 
where they had left it. The learning of Europe 
passed into the hands of the Christian Church, 
where it became a means of extolling the glory of 
God rather than a pursuit to be followed for its 
own sake. It w aa in the ord er of things that a 
firm belief in allbther and~T)etter world should 
draw men’s attention from the earthly seat of a 
sinful and transitory life, and the check thus 
exerted upon natural curiosity produced its in- 
evitable result in the stagnation of natural know- 
ledge. It is true that some of the more liberal 
minds in the Church, notably Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, endeavoured to reconcile the 
teaching of the Greeks with the Mosaic cosmogony, 
but eventually the precision of the first chapter of 
Genesis conspired with the inclination of the faith- 
ful to behold in the manifold variety of Nature 
incontrovertible evidence of the manifold power of 
the Creator. I It was only after the lapse of many 
years that the weakening of the authority -wielded 
by the Church, helped largely by the renaissance 
of Greek learning, lent a fresh stimulus to curi- 
osity, and enabled men to put aside the temptations 
of a future life and to devote themselves to the 
discovery of the world in which their lot was cast. 
But it was long before definite progress was made 
■with the idea of evolution. In the early revival 
of science, men v'ere more attracted to the study of 
the inorganic, where matter was more stable, and 
where the phenomena encountered were less likely 
to suggest the derivation of one form of matter 
from another in orderly sequence. In the provinces 
of zoology and botany, where these problems are 
more likely to arise, the naturalists were for long 
too busy with absorbing into their classifications 
the facts continuously streaming in to devote much 
attention to the philosophy of their subject. 

3. Starting with the great miscellaneous com- 
pilations of Aldrovandus and Gesner in the 16th 
cent., the process of arrangement gradually took 
shape through the labours of Kay and others till it 
reached a definite stage in the monumental work 
of L innaeus (1 707-78). The problem of species had 
been uiscu^ed before Linnaeus , but it was the 
Systema Naturw which by its comprehensive and 
logical arrangement insisted upon the question of 
the way in which species were related to one 
another. Linnaeus himself, though a man of 
science, was a good Christian, and held to the 
Church’s teaching of the separate creation of each 
species of plant and animal. In his later work he 
allowed himself a little more latitude, and ad- 
mitted that in certain cases new forms might have 
come into being through crosses between the 
original species. Bub tlie change so brought about 


was held to be a degenerative one, tending to 
obscure the perfection of the original type as it had 
issued from the mint of the Creator. It was the 
classification of species that interested Linnaius— 
the demonstration of criteria by which the vast 
variety of animal and plant forms could be de- 
finitely separated one from another. How these 
diflerences might have come about was a question 
in which he was not greatly interested. Never- 
theless, his notable attempt to fix the limits of 
natural species inevitably forced the botanist and 
the zoologist to inquire more closely into the 
nature of species itself. 

4. Contemporary with Linnaeus lived another 
great naturalist, who, perhaps more than any one, 
should be regarded as the father of modem evolu- 
tionary thought. In most respects the mind of 
Buffon (1707-88) contrasted sharply with that of 
Linnaeus. Though no less insistent upon exact 
description as a first necessity in science, li* held 
that the mere accumulation of facts was not an end 
in itself, but that the scientific mind was fulfilling 
a proper function in combining and generalizing 
upon the facts which it had brought to light. For 
this reason Buffon’s writings abound in specula- 
tion, and were full of suggestion for many who came 
after him. To determine precisely the credit due 
to Buftbn in the development of the conception of 
evolution is a matter of extreme difficulty, for his 
own standpoint apparently underwent considerable 
changes during dillerent periods of his life. Like 
Linnseus, he started with a belief in the fixity of 
species, each enjoying the attributes with which it 
was immutably endowed by the Creator. With 
the, riper knowledge that came fi-om his studies m 
ccS^arative anatomy, we find him questioning 
the perfection of the plan upon which an animal is 
built. I n his famou s dissertation upon the pig he 
points out that this animal cannot be regarded as 
formed upon an originally perfect plan, but that 
it evidently has partes which, though well formed, 
are of little or no service to it. In fact, it m^ be 
regarded as a compound of other animals. From 
thm position it was not a great step to a belief in 
the frequent mutability of species, and to the con- 
ception that the members of a group of species 
showing family resemblance may have been derived 
from a common ancestor, some by becoming more 
perfect, others by degeneration. So might the 
horse and the ass, so even man and the ape, be 
related to one another. Yet, after forcibty ad- 
vancing the claims of a common descent, Buffon 
will suddenly remember the susceptibilities of M 
neighbours, and protest that, after all, it cannot be 
so, since there has been vouchsafed to us a direct 
revelation that all animals have issued in pairs, 
completely formed, from the hands of the Creator. 
How far this attitude was ironical is difficult to 
say, nor need it greatly concern us here. There is 
little doubt that in his inmost mind he believ ed in 
the mutability of species, and fieia that changes in 
animal and plant form could be directly brought 
about by changes in their environment, and that 
these changes could become hereditarily fixed 
Buffon’s great service to the progress of thought 
lay in his suggestiveness. He^ questioned the 
orthodox notions as to the relation of species to 
one another, and from the width of his learning, 
the acuteness of his intellect, and the charm 01 
his style he put his questions in such a wa> 
that no man thenceforward could afford to ignore 


liem. , , 1 , 

5. The seed sown by Buffon soon began to bear 
rnit, and within a few years Erasmus Darwn 
1731-1802) in England and Lamarck (nd^l^y) 
1 France each put fonvard a theory of 
!ach accepted the doctrine of the mutability o 
pecies, and each adopted almost the same bypo' 
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thesis to explain how the transformation of species 
might he bronght about. Bufibn had expressed 
tlie opinion that a change in the external surround- 
ings in which animals lived might directly influence 
their form. Both to Erasmus Darwin and to 
Lamarck a changed environment was at the 
bottom of specific change. And the reaction was 
an indirect one. The changed circumstances of its 
life led to an alteration in the habits of an animal ; 
and the altered habits, by causing increased use of 
some organs, together with decreased use of others, 
eventually resulted in a change of form. Such 
changes of form brought about by increased usa. or 

disusetJfOTgaris— '■acquirerLoharaeters.’i^heyjire 

nt5w ■genbfally called— we re assumed by Erasmus 
Darnnirsma: Lamarck to 1)6 inherited. The net 
result of ~ar permanent change in the environment 
was a permanent alteration in form, though this 
was reached only indirectly through a change in 
the animal’s habits. Unless the animal reacted to 
the altered environment by an alteration in its 
habits, a change in form could not take place. 
Evolution was eSected only through the co-opera- 
tion of the animal’s nervous system. 

6. Though they excited much attention, the 
views of Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck failed to 
secure a firm hold on men’s minds. At the Eng- 
lish Universities, scientific studies were at a low 
ebb, and the authority of the theologians, in- 
cluding the acute and gifted Paley, was directly 
hostile and sufficiently powerful to prevent the new 
doctrines from percolating far. cln France the 
great weight of the learning of Cuvier (1769-1832) 
was cast into the scale "against Eamarck, and the 
younger generation probably grew up to regard 
him as little better than a madman. T he doctri ne 
of the transformation of sp ecies implied a unity of 
plan running tnrougli ttie animal kingdom. Tp 
this idea Cuvier, who stoutly upheld the orthodox 
view of the separate creation of species, was 
vigorously opposed. jB fe con tended. thakthere were 
several perfectly distinctions dr types upon'which 
difierent groups of animals were built, and that 
these difierent types could not be related to one 
another. There were_instances in which animals 
built upon on^ plan mighF shcfiv apparent resem- 
blances to those which were buUt upon another, 
but careful anatomical analysis showed that in 
reality the resemblance was one of analogy only. 

VHis OTeat knowledge of comparative anatomy en- 
abled Cuvier to crush his opponents, for it was not 
until the rise of modem embryology that the funda- 
mental unity of plan common to the great animal 
groups came to be clearly perceived. 

- 7 . Comparative anatomy, as it then existed, was 

ranged on the side of special creation as opposed to 
the gradual evolution of species. But another 
study Avas already coming into greater prominence. 
The_ year (1830) that Avitnessed the victory of 
Cuvier over the Lamarckians in the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris Avitnessed also the publication of 
the first volume of Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
In that work Avas set forth Avhat came to be knoAvn 
as the nniformitarian doctrine in geology — ‘the 
principle that the past must be explained by the 
present unless good cause can be shown to the 
contrary.’ Lyell pointed out clearly and forcibly 
that the formation of the rocks in past ages could 
be referred to the operation of causes similar to 
those noAV at work, and that there Avas no valid 
reason for assuming the intemolation of a series of 
cataclysmal changes such as CuA'ier had advocated. 
By shoAving that natural causation is competent to 
account for the non-lmng part of the globe, Lyell 
strengthened the hands of those AA’ho Avere trying 
to shoAV that it could also accoimt for the Imng. 
Moreover, the uniformitarian doctrine in geology 
proAuded another strong argument for the evolu- 


tionist. Palseontology had arisen as a serious 
study, and in the hands of CuAuer and his pupils 
had already undergone considerable development. 
It had been perceived that, on the Avhole, tlie dif- 
ferent strata of the earth’s crust contained different 
and distinctive collections of fossil forms, and 
Cuvier had sought to explain this through a series 
of Avorld catastrophes Avhich blotted out animal 
life, folIoAVed by a series of separate creations which 
re-peopled the earth Avith neAV and distinctive 
fauna. By abolishing the catastrophe the geolo- 
gist bronght the naturalise face to face Avith the 
problem of explaining the connexion betAveen the 
fossil forms of life and those still living, and, as 
the science of palaeontology developed and fresh 
discoveries were made, it came to be more clearly 
seen that the distribution of these various fossil 
forms in time accorded Avell enough Avith the idea 
that there existed a genetic continuity betAveen 
them, but that it was not easily to be reconciled 
Avith any other hypothesis. 

8 . The development of the natural sciences dur- 
ing the earlier half of the 19th cent. Avas rapid, and 
by the middle of it the evolutionist AA’as able to set 
forth a goodly array of arguments on his side. In 
Germany, theories of the transformation of species 
had excited considerable interest. Through the 
Avritings of Oken, Treviranus, von Baer, and 
others, scientific opinion in that country may be 
said to have been not only familiar Avith the idea, 
but also in large measure sympathetically dis- 
posed toAvards it. In England, on the other hand, 
isolated as she had been from the solvent action of 
the Napoleonic Avars, scientific opinion Avas largely- 
represented by men of sincere and orthodox reli- 
gion, to Avhom the idea of the mutability of species, 
and all that it implied, Avas imAvelcome and even 
repugnant. Indeed, it was not until 1844 that the 
existing arguments for evolution Avere actually 
brought together by Robert Chambers, whose 
AA’ork on the Vestiges of the Natural Nistory of 
Creation ran through many editions and excited 
very considerable discussion and controversy. A 
brief presentation of these arguments Avill shoAV 
that the case for evolution Avas forcibly stated 
before 1850, and it is not easy to understand Avhy 
scientific men in England Avere not more early 
sensible of their Aveight. 

(1) Argument from the general presumption of 
science against ^supernatural' explanations of 
phenomena. — The Avhole tendency of scientific dis- 
covery is to eliminate the miraculous as an element 
in the causation of natural phenomena, and to 
regard this causation as having from the earliest 
times been operative in the same Avay as we see it 
noAv. With the accumulation of facts in the 
[ physical sciences the principle of the continuity of 
natural causation had become so firmly established, 
through the discoveries of NeAvton and other great 
natural philosophers, that it Avas accepted as axio- 
matic by those Avho worked at these branches of 
knoAvledge. In deciding, therefore, betAveen tAvo 
riA-al theories to account for the causation of the 
organic Avorld, it Avaa obvious that the presumption 
Avas in favour of the one Avhich postulated a con- 
tinuous and orderly process of natural change, as 
against that Avhich explained the phenomena by 
the sporadic intervention of an alien and incal- 
culable force. 

(Z) Argument fromuniformitarianism in geology. 
—The influence of the rise of modem geology, Avith 
its doctrine that the past is to be explained by the 
resent, has already been pointed out, and its 
earing upon the question or organic evolution as 
opposed to a series of special creations is sufficiently 
obvious AA’ithout further remark. 

(3) Argument from homologies in vertebrates . — 
The studies of the comparative anatomists, begun 
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in the 18th cent, and bo brilliantly developed by 
Goethe, St. Hilaire, Cuvier, and others, had clearly 
demonstrated that the parts of the skeleton of 
vertebrates could all be reduced to a common plan. 
Widely different in appearance as were the wing of 
a bird, the fin of a whale, and the hand of a man, 
the anatomist was nevertheless able to demon- 
strate that there was an intimate correspondence 
between them, so that the separate parts of the 
one could be clearly recognized, though greatly 
modified, in the other. Nor were these nomolomes 
confined to the vertebrates ; for even at this time 
cases had been worked out among such groups as 
the insects and molluscs. Such homologies w ere 
obviously in harmony with athTeory Avhicn implied 
community of descent through a process of gradual 
evolution. 

(4) Argument from the variability of existing 
species . — Though the study of variation had not 
yet made much headway, (there was one group of 
facts which pointed clearly to the possiWlity of 
^ecies being capable of permanent modification. 
The various domesticated races of animals offered 
evidence that certain species were capable of modi- 
fication, and that such modification could be trans- 
mitted. Whatever the origin of the variability, 
its existence at any rate was positive proof that 
species could undergo transformation. 

(6) Argument from the sequence of types in 
palceontology . — As the fossiliferous strata of the 
earth came to be more fully explored, it was seen 
that a rough order was apparent in the succession 
of the new forms brought to light. The more 
recent the strata, the higher the types, and the 
more nearly approximating to living species ; 
while, conversely, the older strata were character- 
ized by a simpler fauna and by the absence of the 
higher and more specialized types. Though the 
general import of the sequence of types was un- 
mistakable, the evidence, as it existed in the 
middle of last century, was for special cases im- 
perfect and often apparently inconsistent. Whole 
groups of animals might suadenly disappear at the 
close of a geologic period, and be suddenly re- 
placed by other distinct groups of closely related 
species, without the appearance of intermediate 
forms. Such facts were naturally insisted upon 
by the opponents of the evolutionary doctrine, and 
its supporters could make little retort beyond 
^ alleging the imperfection of the geological record. 
*" It may be said that, though palaeontology gave a 
general support to the idea of evolution, the 
records existmg in the earlier half of last century 
were too scanty to afford that detailed evidence 
without which it could hardly be admitted as a 
cogent witness for the evolutionist. More recently, 
of course, the position is greatly changed ; and the 
palseontologicm discoveries of the latter part of the 
19th cent, have not only gone some way towards 
filling up clamant gaps in the record, but in certain 
cases, notably those of the horse and the elephant, 
have brought to light very beautiful and complete 
series in vmich the evolution of an existing animal 
can be clearly traced back to a geologically remote 
and Avidely different ancestor. 

(6) Argument from persistent types in geology , — 
Though the paleontological record exhibits on the 
whole a progressive series of animal forms through 
the successive geologic strata, there are cases in 
which a species has remained constant over vast 
lapses of time. Crocodiles indistinguishable from 
those now living occur early in Mesozoic times, 
while the shells of certain primitive molluscs and 
brachiopods still existing are found as far back as 
the Silurian. Though clearly not a positive argu- 
ment for evolution, such facts as these are evidently 
not Avhat would be expected on the rival theory of 
successive cataclysms and special creations ^ and. 


as such, they have carried Aveight in favour of the 
former alternative. 

(7) Argument from the Recapitulation Theory.— 
The study of comparative embryology was founded 
by von Baer in the earlier part of the 19th cent,, 
and it Avas clearly pointed out by him that the 
early embryos of different animals belonging to 
allied groups are far more alike than are the 
adults. Thus the early embryos of a bird and of a 
fish are to the human eye very much alike, and 
during the course of its development the embryo 
bird exhibits such piscine characters as gill-clefts. 
With the course of development the fish-like 
characters eventually disappear, until the unmis- 
takable avian form is established. But the fact 
that the animal higher in the scale tends during 
its embryological development to recapitulate, as 
it Avere, the ancestral history of the race to which 
it belongs appears more natural on the theory of 
evolution than on that of special creation. 
Through the Avork of F. M. Balfour and others in 
the latter part of the 19th cent., the study of com- 
paratiA'e embryology Avas largely developed, and 
many striking instances of recapitulation were 
added to those previously knoAvn. At the same 
time it must be stated that fuller knowledge has 
■siioAvn that embryological develcmment is no sure 
guide to ancestral history. Nothing is more 
certain than that, on the evolution theory, the 
ancestors of birds Avere toothed creatures. Yet in 
no case hitherto investigated in birds is there an 
embryonic stage in which tooth-germs are present ; 
and numerous other examples could be ^yen in 
Avhich, during the development of the individual, 
no traces occur of structures Avhich its ancestors, 
according to the theory of evolution, must at some 
time have possessed. 

(8) Argument from rudimentary oryans . — ^The 
researches of the comparative anatomists had re- 
vealed in many forms the presence, in an unde- 
veloped state, of organs Avhich in allied forms were 
obviously of use to their possessors. Small teeth 
had been found in the foetus of the Avhalebone 
Avhale, traces of hind limbs in certain snakes, small 
and imperfect additional toes in the splint bones 
of the horse — all obvious imperfections in the gene- 
ral plan of the animal in which they Avere found. 
Chambers made use of these imperfect structures 
as an argument against the hypothesis of special 
creation. Their existence alone condemned the 
idea of a special creation for each organic form, 
seeing that they, ‘ on such a supposition, could be 
regarded in no other light than as blemishes ot 
blunders’ {Vestiges*, p. 202). Yet, though dis- 
cordant Avith the idea of special creation, they 
became intelligible and instructive on the hypo- 
thesis of a genetic connexion betAveen the difi'erent 
forms of animal life. For, on that hypothesi^ 
horses must be descended from ancestors ^th 
more than one toe, baleen Avhales from whalw 
Avith teeth, and snakes from reptilian forms Anth 
limbs. Not only Avas the rudimentary organ ex- 
plicable on these lines, but it might even^ye a 
clue to the past history of the forms in which it 
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0. From all this it is clear that the idea of evolu- 
tion had been fully and critically discussed duimg 
the earlier halif of the 19th cent., and that the 
arguments for it had been gathered together and 
forcibly set forth before 1850. Yet it liad failed 
to take root. Nor Avas this altogether due to 
religious prejudice. A great obstacle in the w^ 
of acceptmg the evolutionary idea Avas the d^- 
culty of conceiving a natural process ^ whic i 
could come about. The suggestions of Buffon and 
the theories of Erasmus Darmn and of Yamarck 
all lacked compulsion, nor did the ascription ol 
the process to an innate perfecting principle. 
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with Aristotle, succeed in investing it with more 
than a purely academic interest. It was not until 
Darwin and Wallace jointly formulated their views 
in 1858 tliat a working factor was felt to have been 
found. In the following year appeared The Origin 
of Species, a work which has influenced human 
thought more profoundly than any other hook of 
modem times. In that work, Darwin summed up 
the existing arguments for evolution, and at the 
same time clearly and convincingly demonstrated 
a factor by ■which progressive changes would be 
brought about. This factor was ‘Natural Selec- 
tion, or the Preservation of Favoured Eases in the 
Straggle for Life.’ The idea was not entirely a 
new one. It had been formulated by Wells in 
(813 and by Matthew in 1831, but in both_ cases 
It had been thrown out rather as a suggestion in 
connexion with a small class of facts than as a 
principle of the first importance and of general 
application. The greatness of Darwin lay in his 
appreciation of the profound importance of the 
prmciple he advocates, in his patient accumulation 
of facts, and in bis masterly handling of them when 
brought together. 

To Darwm, as later to Wallace, the first hint of 
natural selection had come from the reading of 
Malthus’ Essay on the Principle of Population 
(London, 1798). The main theme of Malthus was 
the tendency of population to outrun the available 
food supply, and stress was laid upon the inevitable 
struggle for existence that arose unless this tend- 
ency was somewhat checked. Malthus concerned 
himself solely -with his o^vn species. For him the 
struggle was an unpleasant fact, a source of human 
misery of which some mitigation -was much to be 
desired. Wh at w as to Malthus a fact of mainly 
economic significance becalne to tlfe wider vision 
of Darwin a phenomenon of deep philosophical 
import. For, with a struggle for existence once 
granted, the logical outcome was the working 
factor in evolution for which natui'alists had long 
been searching in vain., But to complete the argu- 
ment two further co-operative factors are needed, 
and these were demonstrated by Darwin in the 
Principle of Variation and the Principle of Here- 
dity. According to the former, no two animals or 
plants are quite alike ; but even the ofl'spring of 
the same parent or parents tend to vary, in gi-eater 
or less degree, both from them and from one an- 
other. According to the latter, the peculiarities 
exhibited by parents tend to be transmitted to 
their offspring, to some in greater, to others in 
less intensity. In other words, offspring are never 
exactly like their parents, but nevertheless tend 
to resemble them more than they resemble other 
members of the same species or variety. If such 
is the normal condition of a population of living 
things, and if upon them is imposed a struggle for 
existence induced by over- multiplication, it follow's 
necessarily that a progressive change will take 
place in that population. For, since its members 
are not all alike, some mil possess variations 
through which they will be better equipped than 
others for suivival in the competitive struggle for 
existence ; and these will, therefore, tend to leave 
more offspring than their less advantaged brethren. 
These offspring will tend to resemble their parents 
in exhibiting the favoured variation in greater in- 
tensity than their parents ; moreover, they will be 
still more greatly favoured in the struggle, and 
■will tend to leave offspring of whom some ivill 
possess the advantageous variation in even greater 
intensity. The process is a cumulative one. Auto- 
matically, the struggle for existence leads to the 
more favoured variations surviving to become the 
parents of the next generation. And, as through 
the principle of variation some of the offspring will 
show the advantageous variation more marked than 


in the parents, it follows that this variation must 
become gradually piled up by small accretions at 
each generation, until a definite change of type 
has been brought about. To this automatic pro- 
cess, by which those showing the more favourable 
variations were picked out for parentage, Danvin 
applied the term ‘ natural selection.’ 

In The Origin of Species Darwin’s performance 
was twofold. First, he brought together once 
more the various arguments for evolution, supple- 
menting them with examples drawn from his own 
great stores of knowledge, and making use of a 
new argument in the geographical distribution of 
animals. Secondly, he endeavoured to show how, 
through this newly discovered factor of natural 
selection, evolution might be brought about. That 
he succeeded in his endeavour, in spite of the most 
strenuous opposition, is now well known. A few 
years had to elapse after the publication of The 
Origin of Species before the new doctrine of evo- 
lution through natural selection was generally 
accepted by scientific men, and much vigorous 
controversy was at first engendered in the clash 
between the old order and the new. Nevertheless, 
the new doctrine rapidly won its way in spite of 
the prejudices it was bound to arouse; and the 
fact that it has already been accepted for some 
years in all spheres of thought is not a little due 
to the pens of Ernst Haeckel in Germany, and of 
T. H. Huxley in Great Britain. 

10 . Though Darwin himself regarded natural 
selection as the main factor in evolutionary change, 
he did not consider it to be the only one. lie 
attributed some influence to the effects of use and 
disuse which he considered to be inherited, thus 
following the teaching of Erasmus Darwin and of 
Lamarck (cf. art. En'VIRONMENT). Moreover, he 
was struck by a class of facts which offered great 
difficulties in the way of explanation in terms of 
natural selection. For, to be affected by natural 
selection, variation must have a utility value, 
whereas this can hardly be supposed to be the 
case for a large proportion of those highly orna- 
mental characters which are confined to the male 
sex, and are generally intensified during the breed- 
ing season. It is difficult to ascribe any value, in 
the struggle for existence, to the tail of a peacock 
or the plumes of a bird of paradise. Indeed, it 
might be fairly argued that the reverse is the case, 
and that such characters as these are actually an 
impediment to their possessors in the struggle. 
The difficulty was appreciated by Darwin, who 
eventually accounted tor them on the hypothesis 
that the more brilliant and attractive males would 
be preferred by the females. Thus the aesthetic 
sense of the latter would gradually bring about 
changes in the males through a process of sexual 
selection (cf. Darwin’s Descent of Man). This 
theory has not met with such general acceptance 
as that of natural selection, and has been definitely 
rejected by some authorities. Among these is 
A. R. Wallace, who regards the brilliant orna- 
mentation found in certain males simply as an 
indication of superabundant vitality. It is in 
virtue of this extra vitality that such males would 
be more likely than others to mate successfully 
and leave numerous offspring. By associating this 
apparently useless beauty with the utilitarian pro- 
perty of vigour, Wallace seeks to explain it upon 
grounds of natural selection alone. 

11. The influence of The Origin of Species re- 
sulted in the production of vast quantities of 
literature on evolution during the remainder of 
the 19th century. In certain branches of biology, 
notably in those concerned with morphology, em- 
bryology, mimicry, geogi-aphical distribution, and 
palceontology, great numbers of new facts were 
added ; and, on the whole, they may be said to 
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have resulted in a strengthening of Darwin’s posi- 
tion without contributing much of novelty to his 
argument. Perhaps the most interesting additions 
in this respect have been the essays of Romanes 
and Gulick on the importance of isolation, whether 
geographical or physiological, in the formation of 
incipient species ; and Pearson’s suggestion of re- 
productive selection. Pearson pointed out that, if 
any particular character were definitely associated 
with greater fertility, that character Avould tend 
to establish itself in a population without the help 
of, and perhaps even in spite of, natural selection. 

12. Among the controversial questions which 
Darwin’s work brought prominently forward, none 
attracted keener interest than that dealing with 
the transmission of the efiects of use and disuse. 
Darwin always believed that such efiects could be 
transmitted, and in this matter he was supported by 
Spencer, Haeckel, Cope, and many others. There 
were some, however, to whom Lamarckianism 
made no appeal, but who considered that natural 
selection in itself was sufficient to explain all 
transformation of species. Of this school, some- 
times termed the Neo-Darwinian, Weismann has 
been the chief exponent, and he rendered consider- 
able service to the progress of genetic science in 
challenging the evidence upon which the alleged 
transmission of ‘acquired characters’ rested, and 
in showing that it generally broke down under 
critical examination (cf. art. Pangenesis). 

13. Brief mention may here be made of a theory 
of evolution Avhich regards inheritance as a form 
of memory; it was independently developed by 
the physiologist Hering and by Samuel Butler. 

14. Darwin clearly perceived that a true theory 
of evolution must be based upon an accurate know- 
ledge of the facts of heredity and variation, nor 
did he less clearly perceive that such knowledge 
was in his time practically non-existent. In the 
6th edition of Thz Origin of Species, the last pub- 
lished in his lifetime, we find him Avriting that 
* the laws governing inheritance are for the most 
part unknown’; and, again, that ‘our ignorance 
of the laws of variation is profound.' He himself 
never ceased to accumulate facts and to make 
experiments bearing upon these matters, and it 
was largely due to his intimate acquaintance with 
the great body of facts so patiently brought 
together that he oAved his remarkable sanity of 
judgment on doubtful questions Avhere direct proof 
Avas for the time impossible. But in this Avork 
he had few folloAvers, OAving lately to the ve^ 
brilliancy of his achieA'ement. By suggesting in 
natural selection an acceptable factor through 
which the transformation of the species might 
be brought about, he had placed the idea of evolu- 
tion on a firm basis. It Avas no longer an up- i 
setting speculation but a definite theory Avhich I 
none in future could afiord to neglect. And it A\-as I 
the doctrine of evolution that primarily seized 
upon men’s minds, rather to the momentary ex- 
clusion of natural selection ; for here Avas a 
promise of a clue to that orderly arrangement of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom tOAvards Avhich 
the students of natural history had long been 
striA’ing. If eA’olution AA’as a true story, it ought 
to be possible to build up a classification of 
animals and plants in such a Avay as to establish 
the genetic connexions among them. All liA’ing 
things, however aberrant they might seem, should 
find a place in the single great family tree AA-hich 
the doctrine of evolution postulated. To the con- 
struction of that family tree the labours of almost 
aU naturalists were directed duriim the first fcAV 
decades after the publication of Danvin’s book, 
and, whether anatomist, embryologist, or pala*on- 
tologist, this Avas the central tnou^t in the mind 
of each. In the countless speculations that ensued 


as to the past history of living things, it Avas 
tacitly assumed that the necessary variations could 
have occurred and could have been transmitted; 
but, as different Avorkers made different assump-’ 
tions, it Avas not unnatural that Avidely discrepant 
views Avere forthcoming as to the pedigrees of the 
various groups. The origin of the A^ertebrates, 
for example, Avas traced by A'arious authors to 
the polychffite Avorms, to the nemerteans, to the 
arthropods, and to the enteropneusts ; and, as 
each author usually supported his vieAvs Avith 
much ingenuity and some little AA'armth of feeling, 
the time and labours of most biologists Avere fully 
occupied Avith these engrossing controversies. As 
time Avent on, hoAimver, and facts accnniiilated, 
the doctrine of evolution became firmly established 
in spite of differences of opinion as to the exact 
course Avhicli it had taken. As the glamour of 
pedigree-making Avore off, the minds of naturalists 
gradually turned to other problems. 

Though the majority of naturalists at this time 
were testing the theory of evolution by the facts 
of embryology and comparative anatomy, there 
Avere, nevertheless, some who attempted to test 
the theory of natural selection. In this case tlie 
study Avas that of Adaptation (q.v.). If the A'arious 
characters of animals have arisen through the 
operation of natural selection, it is evident that 
the theory demands that they should be of value 
to their possessors in the struggle for existence. 
If, on the other hand, it Avas found impossible to 
ascribe to them any utilitarian importance, the 
ease for their formation through the operation 
of natural selection avus obviously AA'eakened. 
Through the observation of animals in their 
natural suiToundings, supplemented, Avhere neces- 
sary, by carefully devised experiments, it Avas 
hoped that light Avould be throAATi upon this 
problem. In many cases these hopes Avero abun- 
dantly fulfilled. Numbers of creatures, more espe- 
cially insects, AA’hich at once arrested attention in 
the collector’s cabinet by their striking and often 
bizarre appearance, Avere found in life to harmonize 
so closely Avith some feature of their external sur- 
roundings as to become practically invisible — 
an obvious advantage, Avhetlier for avoiding over- 
dose attention on the part of enemies or for lulling 
prospective prey into a fancied sense of security. 
To the form and colour of the leaf insects, of tlie 
twig-like ‘looper’ caterpillars, of the spiders Avhich 
resemble bird droppings, and of a host of other 
creatures, it Avould be difficult to deny a utili- 
tarian value. Nor need utility be confined to those 
cases Avhere the colour leads to concealment. Con- 
spicuously coloured insects are often endowed Avith 
I properties disagreeable to a Avould-be enemy. The 
sting of a Avasp and the unple.osant taste of the 
black and yelloAV cinnabar-moth caterpillar are of 
the nature of ‘ Avarning colours,’ and there is 
experimental evidence to show that enemies who 
have once had experience of them are careful to 
avoid them subsequently. Another large group of 
cases is that included under the head ‘ mimicry. 
Many insects, especially among the Lepidoptera, 
are conspicuously coloured, and are yet lacking m 
nauseons or hurtful properties. But it frequently 
happens that such butterflies resemble more or Ic-ss 
closely other more abundant species to Avhich there 
is reason for assigning some dis.agrceablc property. 
It Avas first suggested by Bates in 1862 that the 
conspicuously coloured innocuous insect acquired 
an advantage by mimicking the conspicuoi^lj 
coloured noxious insect, since its enemies AA'ould ps 
likely to confuse it with the latter, and to let it 
alone. If, therefore, the persecuted form I'ancs 
sufficiently in the direction of the nauseous joto, 
it would have a lietter chance of preservation 
through the agency of natural selection. I»ater 
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idea was subsequently extended by Fritz Muller 
to include the many instances in which several 
nauseous species tend to resemble one another. 
Muller suggested that in such cases the toll taken 
by young birds in educating their palate, by being 
distributed over several species, would fall more 
lightly on each separate one, and in this manner 
all would profit by exhibiting a common warning 
coloration. 

15. With the ideas then current as to the nature 
of variation, natural selection offered the most 
plausible explanation of these remarkable cases of 
resemblance. A new note was struck by Bateson 
in 1894, when he pointed out that, while the 
results attained by the study of embryology and 
of adaptation could be brought into harmony with 
the doctrine of evolution and the theory of natural 
selection, they nevertheless offered no explanation 
of the origin of specific differences. Each assumed 
a vague capacity for indefinite variation on the 
part of living things — a plasticity through which 
natural selection was able to mould them in this 
direction or in that, according as was best suited 
to the course of the author’s argument. Bateson 
insisted on the importance of tlie study of varia- 
tion, if further progress was to be made with the 
problem of species. Naturalists had hitherto 
given themselves unlimited credit in dealing with 
variation, whereas they ought first to have in- 
quired what variations actually did and what did 
not occur. By the systematic collection of facts 
Bateson was able to show that in many cases 
variation is certainly of a discontinuous nature. 
Definite variations are constantly found as part 
of a population living and presumably breeding 
together, in the absence of any intermediate forms. 
As examples may be mentioned the normal orange 
and the paler yellow form of clouded yellow butter- 
fly {Colias edma), the red and blue of the red 
underwing moth {Catocala nupta), the blue and 
the scarlet varieties of the common pimpernel 
(Anagallis), or the ordinary brown and the violet- 
green valesina form of the silver-washed fritillary 
(Aglaia paphia ) — examples which might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied. 

The existence of such cases is difficult to explain 
on the view of evolution usually current. In the 
first place, it is not easy to account for the exist- 
ence of both forms, on the theory of the survival 
of the fittest. For, if one of tlie forms is better 
fitted to its surroundings than the other, why does 
the other continue to exist? And, if both forms 
are equally fitted, how comes it that the one has 
been evolved from the other? For, where the 
incipient variety has no advantage over the normal 
form, it is clear that its becoming established cannot 
be through the agency of natural selection. Again, 
if, in the course of evolutionary change, the new 
variety which is to replace the old one arises 
through the gradual accumulation of small differ- 
ences, how is it that, when the new and the old 
are bred together, there does not result either in 
the first or in subsequent generations a long series 
of intermediate forms? For this certainly does 
not occur in, at any rate, the ^eat majority of 
cases. In spite of the commin^ing of the germ- 
plasms, the characters remain sharply differentiated 
from one another. Discontinuity in variation and 
in heredity was evidently not to be reconciled with 
the idea of the formation of species and varieties 
by the gradual accumulation of minute varia- 
tions, whether through natural selection or through 
some other process. The key to the understanding 
of these phenomena was given by Mendel’s work 
on the heredity of characters in peas (see art. 
Hebedity). The result of these experiments, and 
of many others carried out on the same lines, has 
been to provide a new conception of the nature of 


variation and of the process of heredity, thus 
necessitating some modification in our views as 
to the manner in which evolutionary change is 
brought about. 

16. Under the stimulus of Mendel’s discovery, 
fresh developments are so rapid that any account 
of the position to-day with respect to the pro- 
blems of evolution must necessarily be incomplete. 
Ideas have gone once more into the melting pot, 
and as yet it is too soon to forecast clearly what 
is to be the currency of the near future. Never- 
theless, in connexion with evolutionary problems 
there are certain points which seem to stand out 
more clearly, and of these one concerns the nature 
of variation. 

Variations are of two kinds — those which are 
heritable, and those which are not. The latter 
are for the most part reactions of the organism to 
its environment, and can play no direct part in the 
course of evolutionary change, although indirectly 
they may, by establishing traditions, exert a not 
inconsiderable influence upon the trend of evolution 
in the higher animals, ana more especially in man. 
For the moment, however, they may be left out of 
account. Heritable variations are those which can 
be represented in the germ-cells. Corresponding 
to a transmissible character there is a definite 
something in the minute germ-ceUs. This some- 
thing is called a ‘ factor,’ though what these factors 
are, whether of the nature of ferments or of a 
different nature, is not at present clear. Generally 
speaking, however, if, in either one or both of the 
germ-cells from which an individual is formed, a 
given factor occurs, then the individual 17111 exhibit 
the character corresponding to that factor. More- 
over, the factor may be handed on from generation 
to generation, and may pass through crosses of a 
complicated nature, without apparently undergoing 
alteration. If present in any individual, the char- 
acter corresponding to it will, as a rule, appear. If 
it is not present, the character will not appear. 
There is reason to suppose that these factors witli 
their attendant manifestation of a given character 
can pass from body to germ-ceUs and from germ- 
cells to body without alteration, much as a chemical 
atom or radicle can pass unchanged from one 
compound to another. In other words, the basis 
of lieritable variation is a material one, which is 
subject, in transmission, to definite ascertained 
laws. And, unless a variation can be represented 
by one of these factors, it cannot be transmitted, 
and cannot therefore play any direct part in evolu- 
tion. Such, at anv rate, is the view to which recent 
experimental work has led {cf. art. Heredity). 

We have, therefore, to distinguish between two 
kinds of variations, viz. those directly due to the 
environment, and those which are innate, owing 
their existence to something specific in the germ- 
cells from which the individual sprang. The former 
have been termed ‘fluctuations,’ and the latter 
‘mutations’; and, though the terms are not free 
from objection, they may conveniently be made 
use of. In deciding to which of the two classes 
any given variation belongs, the only test available 
is that of its heredity. If it can be experimentally 
shown to follow the laws of heredity, it is of the 
nature of a mutation ; if, however, it cannot be 
shown to follow these laws, it must be regarded as 
a fluctuation. Heredity is a mode of analysis 
enabling the investigator to decide between these 
two kinds of variation, and it is at present the only 
test that can be made use of. 

Since the characters of varieties depend on the 
presence of the appropriate factors in the germ- 
cells, it is clearly in the germ-cells that the origin 
of these variations is to be sought. Speaking 
generally, a new variety comes suddenly into being. 
This is perhaps to be seen most clearly in the case 
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of certain plants introdnced into cnlture from 
distant habitats. Neither of the Chinese primulas 
[Primula sinensis and P. ohconica) is kno-svn to 
show in its native wild state the profusion of form 
and colour varieties characteristic of the cultivated 
forms. The historical evidence points to the 
different varieties having arisen as ‘sports’ from 
the w'ild forms when placed under cultivation in 
countries remote from their original habitat. The 
sweet pea offers another instance of the same story. 
The ori^nal purple form first reached England 
from Sicily at the end of the 17th century. Not 
long after its introduction, a red and a white variety 
are recorded in addition to the purple, and by the 
middle of the 19th cent, several other shades of 
purple and red were in existence. But the enormous 
number of varied forms, both in colour and shape, 
now to be seen are of recent origin, and in some 
cases, e.y. that of the dwarf ‘Cupid,’ it is certain 
that they originated in California, from seed sent 
out there to be grown on. Such examples as these 
are typical of the experience of the horticulturist. 
The new variety springs into being suddenly and 
for no apparent definite reason. Once it has 
appeared, it is a matter of a few years only to fix 
it so that thenceforward it breeds true to type. 
Nevertheless, the tendency to ‘ sport ’ or mutate is 
evidently increased by a sharp change in the 
environment, such as is to be obtained by trans- 
ferring it from one country and climate to another. 
Precisely why this should be is not at present 
known, but there is reason to suppose that the 
environmental change leads to abnormal divisions 
in the ripening germ-cells, and that these abnormal 
divisions are the starting-point of the new variety. 

In a true breeding thing the processes of cell- 
division by which the germ-cells ripen are sym- 
metrical, and the germ-cells themselves are all 
alike, in that the factors contained by each are the 
same, both in point of number and of quality. 
Should, however, certain of the cell -divisions be 
abnormal, they must result in an asymmetrical 
distribution of the factors to difierent germ-cells, 
so that some contain one or more factors in excess 
of the normal, and others one or more factors less 
than the normal. If two germ-cells each with a 
factor less than the normal come together, the 
resulting individual will be completely lacking in 
a factor possessed by the original form and will 
breed perfectly true to that state. And, indeed, 
the evidence from experimental breeding points to 
the majority of domestic races of animals and 
plants having arisen in this way (cf. art. Heredity). 
The new form comes into being through the loss of 
this or that character from the original wild, and 
this loss must be supposed to_ be dependent upon 
the elimination of the appropriate factor or factors 
somewhere in the cell-divisions which give rise to 
the germ-cells. Less commonly the new form 
must be regarded as possessing one or more factors 
in addition to those present in the form from which 
it sprang, and it is possible that this is due to the 
formation, through a process of asymmetrical 
division, of certain germ-cells irith more factors 
than the normal, and to their subsequent union to 
produce an individual of a new type. 

When once the new variety has arisen, natural 
.selection decides whether it is to persist with or to 
replace the form from which it sprang. Since the 
difference between it and the normal depends upon 
a definite and clear-cut distinction, ana since that 
distinction is respected throughoutphe hereditary 
process, the variety, having once arisen, cannot, as 
Danvin once thought, be swamped by continual 
crossing with the normal form. On the contrary, 
as G. H. Hardy has shoum, a population mating 
at random, and containing a definite proportion of 
the new form, will, in the absence or natural 


selection, retain its constitution. Provided that 
it is equally fertile, the new form -will hold its oivn 
even though present in very small numbers, and 
the population -will remain in a position of stability. 
Positions of stability are exceedingly numerous, 
and exist when the equation q'‘=pr is satisfied, 
where » and r are the numbers of the pure breed- 
ing individuals of the type and variety respective^, 
while 2 g is the number of hybrid individuals. If, 
however, the variety be favoured by natural 
selection, though only in a slight degree, it will 
gradually supplant the original form until the 
latter is eliminated. Moreover, the process must 
be a rapid one. If a population contains -OOl per 
cent of a new variety, and if that variety has even 
a 5 per cent selection advantage over the original 
form, the latter will almost completely disappear 
in less than 100 generations. Cases of this sort are 
not unknown to actual experience. Sixty years 
ago the dark douhledayaria form of the common 
peppered moth [Amphiaasys betidaria) was knoum 
only as a rare variety- To-day it has almost 
entirely ousted the normal form in many parts of 
England and of the Continent, 

17. Considerations of this nature have a bearing 
upon a class of facts which at first sight are not easy 
to understand. Spealdng generally, a natural 
species is distinguished by its homogeneity. Colour 
varieties are numerous in the domestic rabbit ; in 
the wild rabbit they are rare. On a scheme of 
evolution based upon the mutational nature of 
variation, it is this homo^neity that offers diffi- 
culties in interpretation. But, if the wild form be 
supposed to possess even a slight selection advantage 
over the various other colour forms, the rarity of 
the latter becomes more comprehensible. They 
may arise; but, with the concfiitions adverse, 
though ever so little, they must tend to dis- 
appear. 

18. There is another aspect of species which is 
not so generally taken into account. Most species 
— using the word in the Linnman sense — are seen, 
when examined closely, to consist not of a single 
form, but of a number of slightly different, though 
perfectly distinct, forms. This was clearly brought 
out in the middle of the 19th cent, by the French 
botanist Jordan and others. Jordan showed, for 
example, that the Linnman species Prada verna, 
the common whitlow grass, can be analyzed into 
more than 200 forms, each of which is sharply 
marked off from any other by habit, shape of 
leaves, etc., and can be bred true from seed. Such 
is also the case, though generally to a less extent, 
with many other species. Moreover, it has been 
shoAvn by expeiimental breeding that in some cases 
these varieties— or ‘ elementary species,’ as_ they 
have been termed — difler from one another in the 
same way that domestic varieties difi’er. They 
follow in heredity the Mendelian law of segrega- 
tion, and the differences between them must be 
supposed to depend upon the presence or absence 
in their constitution of specific factors for the 
characters in w'hich they differ from one another. 
When, as often happens, many of these elementair 
species are found together, it must be supposed 
that no one of them has any selection advantage 
over the rest. Were the conditions of life to alter 
so that one form was favoured above the others, 
even to a slight extent, that form "'johld tend 
rapidly to supplant all the others ; and it is con- 
ceivable that this may already have happened m 
many cases of species which exhibit relatively few 
varieties. 

ig. The problem of what constitutes a spcci^^ is 
one that has vexed the minds <jf many naturahste 
and philosophers ; but, in spite of all that liM teen 
written upon it, the problem is yet unsolved. The 
classification of species at present in v ogue is an 
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extension of the Linnman system, and is mainly 
based upon external features either of structure or 
of colour. In most cases these differences are ac- 
companied hy the phenomenon of sterility between 
even closely allied species, though this is not neces- 
sarily so. There are cases, such as those of the 
horse x ass cross and the horse x zebra cross, in 
which well-formed offspring are produced, but in 
which the latter are themselves sterile. In some 
groups of animals, again, hybrids between acknow- 
ledged species have been shown to be fertile when 
inbred or when crossed back with one of the parent 
species. This is the case with various forms of 
oxen and buffalo, and especially with the duck 
and pheasant tribes, where crosses betAveen birds 
classified as belonging to different genera have 
been proved to produce fertile offspring. For the 
systematist, however, whether botanist or zoolo- 
gist, it is the external features that matter, for 
upon them he has to base his classifications. But 
instances are becoming more numerous in which 
it has been shown that two species founded in 
this way are fertile together. Whether they 
are to be regarded as one species or two depends 
upon whether the criterion made use of is the 
external features or whether it is sterility. On 
the whole, it may be said that there is a general 
consensus of opinion in favour of the latter. If, 
then, the phenomenon of sterility lies at the root 
of the prAlem of species, it becomes of the first 
importance to form a clear conception of the causes 
to which sterility is due. There is no doubt that 
in some cases it is due to mechanical causes, as, 
for example, where there is great disparity in size, 
or for some other reason. But the sterility that is 
associated with species is of a different nature. 
The germ-cells may come into intimate contact, 
fusion may occur, and development may even pro- 
ceed for some way j yet the process stops short of 
the production of offspring. There would appear 
to be some incompatibility, probably of a chemical 
nature, preventing two healthy germ-cells from 
giving rise to a new individual. Everything seems 
to point to the problem of species resolving itself 
into a problem in chemistry, but the present state 
of knowledge does not permit of more definite 
statement. 

Darwin clearly recognized that the phenomena 
of sterility could not be explained in terms of 
natural selection. For the gradual acquisition of 
sterility on the part of certain individuals cannot 
be conceived of as advantageous either to those 
individuals themselves or to the rest of the species. 
The most natural view of the origin of sterility is 
to regard it as having arisen through some abrupt 
physiological change in the organism — a change 
which at bottom must probably be conceived of as 
chemical. Sterility is of the nature of mutation ; 
and, if we look upon it as the essential character- 
istic oi species, we must also regard mutation as 
the bridge between one species and another. The 
mutational change upon which the sterility de- 
pends may become associated with other char- 
acters either before or after it first arises. Such 
associations of characters are not infrequently met 
with as the facts of heredity are coming to be 
more carefully studied. External features would 
then serve to distinguish the new species from 
that out of which it had arisen, but its origin 
must be sought in the origin of the fundamental 
sterility which it shows towards the parent species. 
Beyond the fact that it is a process initiated in 
the germ-cells, almost nothing is known at present 
of the conditions under which a mutation arises. 
Until such knowledge is forthcoming, that most 
important link in any theory of evolution — the 
problem of the nature of species — must remain 
tmsolved. 
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EVOLUTION (Ethical). — ^As its title implies, 
this article is concerned with etliics as explicable 
only by the processes of evolution. Until the rise 
of the science of biologj', psychologists, in seeking 
to explain the constitution of the human mind, 
assumed it to be different in kind from the animal 
mind, and postulated certain innate entities and 
faculties whose analysis would furnish the key to 
character and to all mental operations. A history 
of the various theories of the nature and founda- 
tion of morals lies outside our province, but, as 
briefly indicating points of dilierence between 
them and the tlieory summarized in this article, 
it may be stated that they are mainly resolvable 
into what are known as the Utilitarian and the 
Intuitional. The Utilitarian — which Hume was 
the first among the 18th cent, philosophers to 
formulate (the doctrine itself is as old as Socrates), 
and of which Bentham and the Mills are the chief 
modem exponents — defines virtue as that which 
is approved, and vice as that which is condemned, 
the sole standard of morality being utility, whose 
aim and end is ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’ Spencer incorporated Utilitari- 
anism into his Principles of Ethics, but held that 
it tends to become wholly altraistic, and modified 
it by giving play to the egoistic also. The Intu- 
itional, of rvhich Butler is the most famous ex- 
positor, and James Martineau the representative 
modem upholder (see his Types of Ethical Theory 
Oxford, 1866), assumes that there is in each indi- 
vidual a faculty of innate or immediate cognition 
and perception of what is good or evil, true or 
false, this intuitive faculty acting without the 
intervention of reason or the guidance of experi- 
ence. 

A death-blow was dealt to methods of intro- 
spective interpretation by the publication of 
Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology (Lon- 
don, 1855) and Principles of Ethics (do. 1879-1892), 
and of Darwin’s Descend of Man (do. 1871), notably 
in its chapters on ‘Comparison of the Mental 
Powers of Man and the Lower Animals.’ Extend- 
ing the_ comparative method, which had justified 
its application in other directions, to the psychical, 
biology has demonstrated fundamental identity 
between the mental apparatus of the lowest and 
highest organisms, and has shown, to quote Bald- 
win’s cogent words, that ‘ the development of mind 
in its early stages, and in certain directions of 
progress, is revealed most adequately in the ani- 
mals ’ (Story of the Mind, London, 1899, p. 35). 
It has abolished the ancient and artificial lines of 
mental demarcation denoted by the terms ‘ reflex 
action,’ ‘instinct,’ and ‘ reason, and shown that 
in stimulus from without and in response from 
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within, involving adaptation to needs, lies the 
explanation of processes linking man, animal, and 
plant. Mental progress is the result of the activity 
of fundamental and permanent instinctive impulses 
(inherited tendencies of which the nervous ap- 
paratus is the vehicle) which supply the driving 
power whereby all mental activities are sustained. 
From these impulses the complex faculties of the 
most highly developed minds have their source. 
‘They are the mental forces that maintain and 
shape all the life of individuals and societies, and 
in them we are confronted with the central mys- 
tery of life and mind and will ’ (W. McDougall, 
Introd. to Social Psychology, London, 1908, p. 
44). 

In the behaviour of the lower organisms there is 
manifest the potentially psychical ‘ faint copy of 
all we know as consciousness in ourselves ’ (Francis 
Darwin, Presidential Address, Brit. Assoc, 1908). 
The glandular leaves of the Drosera or sundew, 
and the bladders of Utricularia, or hladderwort, 
entrap the luckless insect •which alights on them, 
and assiniilate it for their nourishment. The 
amoeba withdraAVS its pseudopods Avhen touched, 
and engulfs the soft organisms on Avhich it feeds. 
And thus the instinctive impulses might be tracked 
along the entire line of psychical evolution, the 
instinctive yielding to the rational in such degree 
that, in Kay Lankester’s phrase, the animal be- 
comes more ‘educable’ (Kingdom of ilfan, London. 
1907, p. 23), 

* for if we neglect the psychie.-il aspect of instinctive processes, 
it is impossible to understand the part played bv instincts in 
the development of the human mind, and in the determination 
of the conduct of individuals and societies, and it is the funda- 
mental and all-pervading character of their influence upon the 
social lite_ of mankind which alone gives the consideration of 
instincts its great practical imporfence' (McDougall, op. cit. 

p. 80). 

They are the fundamental impulses of nutrition 
and sex, Avhich, Wundt contends, men and animals 
alike possess to form the inalienable foundation 
of human society as well as of animal association ’ 
(^Ethics, ‘The Facts of the Moral Life,’ p. 129). 

The classification of instincts lies outside the 
province of this article, and it suffices to refer only 
to the gregarious or social instinct as the essential 
factor in ethical development, Man, as a solitai'y 
animal, is unknoAvn to us, ‘It is not good that 
the man should be alone ’ (Gn 2 ^ 8 )^ ^nd Aristotle 
follows the Avriter of the Book of Genesis Avhen 
he says that ‘ he Avho is unable to live in society 
must be either a beast or a god ; he is no part of 
a State’ {Pol. i. 2. 14). ‘A man not dependent 
upon a race is as meaningless a phrase as an 
apple that does not groAV upon a tree’ (Leslie 
Stephen, Science of Ethics, London, 1882, p. 91) ; 
and individual and racial obligation and morality 
are as interdependent as the personal and the 
social are inseparable and correlate. The unend- 
ing struggle for life — ‘ and there is no discharge in 
that Avar ’ (Ec 8®) — is a dominant factor in bring- 
ing about, on the one hand, individual dependence 
at maturity in the case of solitary animals, as, e.g., 
the eagle, cat, and lion ; and, on the other hand, 
collective dependence among social animals, as, 
among invertebrates, the ant and bee, and, among 
vertebrates, e.g. non-raptorial birds, sheep, horse, 
dog, and man. Turning to the ant, as correspond- 
ing in position among insects to the position of 
man among mammals, there is, says McCook, 
‘no trait in emmet character more interesting 
than the entire devotion of every individual, even 
unto death, to the Avelfare of the community’ 
{Ant Communities, London, 1909, p. 191). The 
maxim salus populi suprema est lex governs alike 
ants and men. 

Speculating on the social habits of our earliest- 
knoAvn ancestor. Pithecanthropus erectus (see art. 


Anthropology in vol. i. p. 563 f.), Avho, in expert 
opinion, represents the stage ‘immediately ante- 
cedent to the human and yet at the same time 
in advance of the simian,’ Ave have only analogj' 
to guide us concerning primitive human unions. 
Arming from the strength of ‘the feelings of 
jealousy all through the animal kingdom, as Avell 
as from the analogy of the loAver animals, more 
particularly of the anthropoid apes,’ DarAvin for- 
mulated the theory that aboriginal man ‘ lived in 
small communities, each Avith a single Avife or, 
if poAverful, Avith several, Avhom he jealously 
guarded against all other men’ {Descent of Man, 
ch. XX. p. 901). Without question, in one form 
or another, the family is the social unit, impetus 
to personal and permanent association being given 
by the longer period of infancy in the human as 
compared Avith that period among the higher 
mammals (it may be remarked that the larv® of 
the ant pass through a prolonged babyhood in- 
volving incessant parental care), because the con- 
dition of helplessness and dependence strengthens 
the self-sacrificing instinct of the parent, sup- 
remely that of the mother, Avho, in nourishing 
her offspring, gives all and receives nothing. 
John Fiske, Avho in this matter Avas preceded by 
Anaximander tAVO thousand years ago, treats this 
fully in his Century of Science, London, 1899, 
pp. 100-122.) Hence, in the satisfaction of the 
physical needs of the child there are developed 
solicitude, love, self-denial, courage, and — greatest 
of all — the sympathy out of Avhich the strands of 
family life are Avoven, strands multiplying in 
number and strength until they bind together 
gentes or groups of the same blood-brotherhood, 
clan, or totem, these aggregating into tribes Avhich 
are the foundation of the nation, the patriotism 
engendered by Avhich is the family bond ‘Avrit 
large.’ One and all are the outcome of social 
heredity. ‘Society is the school in Avhich men 
learn to distinguish betAveen right and Avrong’ 
(Westermarck, MI i. 9), and in this lies the key 
to the nature and origin of the judgments Avhich 
make up the ethical codes of every age and race. 
These judgments are Avholly subjective, being the 
outcome of emotions Avhose beginning and im- 
pulses are social. For Nature supplies no standard 
by Avhich to govern conduct ; from obedience or 
disobedience to her laAAn invariable consequences 
folloAv, but these have no element of the ethical ; 
they are neither rcAvards nor punishments. The 
earth may be ‘filled with violence’ (Gn 6^*), her 
‘dark places’ may be ‘full of the habitations of 
cruelty ’ (Ps 74^), but ‘ seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, summer and AVinter, and day and 
night shall not cease ’ (Gn 8“). 

Moral concepts have their basis in feeling, 
not in reason ; moral emotions, as Westermarck 
argues, fall into the tAVO classes of disapproval or 
indignation, and approval, each belonging to a 
Avider class of emotions Avhich he calls ‘retribu- 
tive,’ disapproval being manifested in anger and 
revenge, and approval in ‘ retributive kindly emo- 
tion,’ including gratitude (op. cit. i. 21). This 
assumes organization Avithin the group, Avhich 
in turn demands an altruistic, rather than an 
egoistic, individual. , , « + 

• It is the extension of the application of natural selection m 
groups rather than its direct application to individuals tnac 
has Riven birth to morals. Morality has arisen becMse rt w 
socially useful; that is the Darwinian account (Baldwin, 
Darwin and the Sumanities, London, 1910, p. 64). 

As J. A. Thomson says, ‘progress depends on 
much more than a squabble around the platter 
{Darwinism and Human Life, London, 1909, P. 
92): and DarAvinism recognizes that mutual am 
has modified the rigour of the struggle in both the 
animal and the human. Stripped of a certain coat 
of exaggeration, the numerous stories of help 
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rendered by one animal to another are not to be 
dismissed as ‘travellers’ tales.’ For example, in 
bis account of the habits of the viacacha, a S. 
American rodent, Hudson says that, when one 
of the burrows is destroyed and the viscachas are 
buried alive, other viscachas will come from a dis- 
tance to dig them out {Naturalist in La Plata, 
London, 1892, _p. 311). 

The degree in which the social and sympathetic 
impulses liave been developed is the measure of 
the relative place in intelligence reached by man 
and animal. ‘ Union is strength,’ and the strength 
is made effective by restraint and subiugatibn of 
self-assertion to the interests of the communitv. 
An ethical code has warrant and permanence only 
in the degree in which it secures the healthy 
interplay of regard for self and for others, and, 
wherever this is defied in ivilfulness or weakness, 
natural selection, extending its operation from 
individuals to groups, secures the survival of the 
fittest, who possess an ethical value in maintain- 
ing the health of the social organisms. The weak ' 
and wilful, those who detach themselves from the | 
communal life, go under. The solitary animal 
fights for its own hand ; the social animal must 
be altruistic if the herd is to survive ; its tenden- 
cies towards self-regardfulness are restrained by i 
communal action whose one end is the common j 
weal. ‘ That which is not good for the swarm is 
not good for the bee’ (Marcus Aurelius, vi. 54), 
and the converse is equally true. ‘Morality is 
the sum of the preservative instincts of a society, 
and presumabljy of those which imply a desire for 
the good of the society itself’ (Leslie Stephen, 
op. at. 208). Society being possible only by the 
compliance of each member udth what the com- 
munity sanctions as necessary to its welfare, or 
abstinence from what it forbids as inimical thereto, 
it follows that, in the proliibition or permission of 
certain acts, we have a fundamental constant, a 
moral quality in acts which, however much they 
vary in character, cumulative experience pro- 
nounces to be harmful or helpful to the com- 
munity — in plain language, right or wrong. The 
means vary, but the end to be achieved is the 
same, and the achievement is by co-operation. 
Social acts have a quantitative, not a qualitative 
value, because man everywhei'e is psychically, as 
Avell as physically, fundamentally the same. His 
monogenetic origin, with good evidence, is as- 
sumed ; so is his enormous antiquity, Avhich sup- 
plies a sufficient period for the modifications into 
varieties, and for the different degrees of civiliza- 
tion to which these, be they white, yellow, red, or 
black, have attained. Man being, at the core, 
the same everywhere, observation of what, at first 
sight, seem his vagaries brings home how super- 
ficial are the changes which time has wrought 
since he came to express his philosophy — for such 
it was in the making — of things. He remains, in 
the bulk, as his intermittent outbursts of fury 
and savagery everywhere evidence, a creature of 
instinctive impulses inherited from his animal 
ancestry ; as an emotional being, his antiquity is 
dateless ; as a reasoning being, he is a late and 
somewhat rare product. But whatever he has 
evolved in thought and put into action has justi- 
fied its existence, because it has responded to some 
need. It has had, little as might be discerned, 
some ‘ soul of goodness ’ impellrng to what, for 
the time being, seemed to secure the common 
weal. 

Since both religion and ethics are social in origin 
and, therefore, institutions subject to the law of 
development, there is no state in man’s history on 
which we can put our finger and say : Here he 
became a religious and a moral being. It is, 
therefore, necessary to recognize, as main factors, 
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the impulses to social order which communal life 

E ostulates as the primal sources of moral codes. 

f ‘society is the school,’ then, as Westermarok 
adds, ‘custom is the headmaster,’ and with the 
ferule of tabu he has kept every race in statu 
pupillari. 

• Tlie idea of sin as the individual or national transgression 
of moral law is extremely modern. In primitive times there 
WAS no such individual not and no such moral law. The only 
misconduct was n breach of custom, the violation of tabu' 
(Ames, Psychology of Religiotis Experience, London, 1910, p. 
131). ‘ Oustom is one of the earliest shapes in which duty pre- 
sents itself to the consciousness of the savage ’(F. B. Jevons, 
Jntrod. to Hist, of Rel., London, 1896, p. 190). ‘Little by 
little and, as it were, by stealth, custom estahlisheth the fact 
of her authority in us’ (Montaigne, Essays, i. 188, Dent’s 
Temple cd.). In their derivations both ‘ethics 'and ‘morals’ 
witness to their origin. The one is from nSiKSs, a modification 
of 7)9ot, custom, usage, manners : the other from mos, moris, 
pertaining to manners, therefore to conduct. 

Be man savage or civilized, the reluctance to defy 
or to depart from the usual, the fear of being called 
‘eccentric,’ i.e. ‘out of the circle,’ is in his bones. 
Conservatism is a permanent force ; and it is im- 
possible to overrate either the authority or the 
value of custom as a factor in conduct. Identity 
of belief and practice makes for unity and sta- 
bility, and the force of tradition acts as social 
cement. To what particular and local causes the 
great body of customs, infinite in variety, and, 
not seldom, irrational or inconsequential, is due 
remains an insoluble problem, because of the re- 
moteness of the social conditions under which 
they arose. We have only to observe how, among 
intelligent persons, some chance occurrence 11111 
excite or paralyze action, to see, a fortiori, how, 
among unintelligent people, some casual event, 
followed by fortune or the reverse, ivill cause this 
or that line of conduct to be made a rule of life, 
and obedience thereto to become a rule of conduct, 
a part of the customary law, of the community. 
Imitation — ‘the prime condition of all collective 
social life ’ (McDougall, p. 326) — whether in creeds, 
codes, or clothes, has been a powerful element in 
I the conserv’ation of the decrees of custom. To 
I both savage and civilized are applicable the lines 
! which Henry Sidgivick composed in his sleep : 

I * We think so because all other people think so : 

i Or because — or because — after all, we do think so : 

Or because we were told so and think we must think so : 

Or because wo once thought so and think we still think so : 
Or because, having thought so, wo think we still think so.’ 
Closely linked with imitation is the influence 
of suggestion in swajdng judgment and conduct, 
sometimes for good, but, perhaps, as often for 
evil. The crowd, unquestioning, will believe 
what each member of it, detached from his fellow, 
would reject as a fable. Hence, frequently, the 
worthlessness of collective evidence and judgment ; 
hence, too, often, the valuelessness of concurrent 
testimony even from men of scientific training as 
to the validity, say, of so-called spiritual phenomena 
when, expecting to witness the same, they meet in 
sdances. Hence the aberrations when some domi- 
nant idea takes possession of the undisciplined, with 
mischievous results akin to the epidemic delusions 
of the Middle Ages, or the corybantic displays of 
hysterical revivalists, or the terrorism of the 
Apaches of Paris and the hooligans of London and 
otlier crowded centres. 

Travelling along the line of least resistance, the 
general attitude of civilized communities, in which 
the prinfitive is persistent, towards innovations 
explains the conservatism of the savage. So heavy 
was the weight of the dead hand of custom that 
the nameless reformer who ventured to resist it 
must have been shaped in no common mould. For 
to challenge was to insert the thin edge of the 
wedge of disruption ; it was to assume that he 
who defied was wiser than his fathers, or, com- 
mitting rank blasphemy, wiser than the deified 
ancestors, the traditional framers of the tribal 
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code. "What long pre-rational ages of stereotyped 
acquiescence prevailed is -witnessed by the fact of 
the small part that reason still plays in conduct ; 
the emotions as, primarily, the outcome of the in- 
stinctive impulses -vv’hich are the bases of mental 
activities shoTV themselves dominant and persist- 
ent. _ ‘ The progressive state is only a rare and an 
occasional exception ’ ; and, -where the wisest are 
not supreme, there stagnation rules (see Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics^, London, 1887, pp. 41, 211). 
But an ounce of example is worth a ton of exposi- 
tion. 


because of the peril to others brought by him who 
was pursued by the Erinyes. 

In their ultimate analysis the codes of every age 
and people are found to deal with human relations. 
‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world’ (Ja 1^). Murder, theft, lying, 
slander, unchastity, these are offences of man 
against his fellows. Of the ‘ Ten Words,’ familiarly 
knoAvn as the ‘Ten Commandments,* seven are 
concerned -Nvith social duties. In a document ccn- 


Herodotus (Hi. S8) namtes ho-w ‘ Darius asked certain Hel- 
lenes for what price they would eat their fathers when they 
died, and they answered that for no price would they do so. 
After this he summoned those Indians who are called Callatians, 
who eat their parents, and asked them, in presence of the 
Hellenes, lor what payment they would bum the bodies of their 
fathers when they died ; when they cried aloud and bade him 
keep silence from such words. Thus then these things were 
established by usage, and I think Pindar spoke rightly In his 
verse when he said, “ Custom is the King of all.” ' 

Fifteen centuries later, a traveller in High Albania tells us : 
‘For all their habits, laws, and customs, the people, as a rule, 
have but one explanation : “It la the custom of Lek,’’thelaw 
that is said to have been laid down by the chieftain Lek Duka- 
ghin. Lek is fabled to have legislated minutely on all subjects. 
Of himself little is known. He has left no mark on European 
history— is a purely local celebrity— but that “Lek said so” 
obtains more than the Ten Commandments. The teachings of 
Islam and Christianity, the Sheriat and Church law, all have to 
jield to the Canon of Lek' (M. E. Durham, High Albania, 
London, 1009, p. 25). There is an Albanian proverb which says, 

‘ It is better that a'village should fall than a custom ' (ib. p. 259) ; 
and the priests sa}’ that, in spite of all their efforts, their parish- 
ioners all regard the shooting of a man ns nothing compared 
with the crime of breaking a fast or eating an egg on a Satur- 
day (tfi. 104). Compare with this the story which Erasmus told 
four hundred years ago : ‘ I have Just heard that two poor crea- 
tures are to be murdered in France because they have eaten meat 
in Lent ’ (Froude’s Erasmus, 1894, p. 360) ; and a passage from 
Smollett’s Travels through France and Italy, 1766 (Letter xxv.) ; 
‘A murderer, adulterer, or sodomite will obtain easy absolution 
from the Church, and even find favour with society ; but a man 
who eats a pigeon on a Saturday without express licence is 
avoided and abhorred as a monster of reprobation.' How all 
the ages meet in their assumption of moral qualities in note 
which have no bearing on character- the confusion of malum 
in se with malum prohibitum— is further seen in comparing a 
passage which Atilus Ocilius (Noctes, x. 23) quotes from Cato, 
that it is lor the husband to condemn and punish his wife it 
she has been guilty of any shameful act, such as drinking wine 
or committing adultery, with W. G. Palgrave's account of the 
IVahhabv moral code, in which the great sins ore paying 
Divine honour to a creature and smoking tobacco, while 
murder, adultery, and false witness are ‘merely little sins’ 
(Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, London and 
Cambridge, 1865, ii. 370). 

The literature of the subject of the tabu is en- 
ormous, and here it must suffice briefly to refer 
to that -wide-spread institution as a continuous 
and effective factor, even among the civilized, 
often in unsuspected form, in human conduct. In 
Psyche's Task (London, 1909), Frazer has shoivn, in 
a series of cogent examples, how ‘ by virtue of his 
absurdities’ man secured stability for the fun- 
damental bases of society, government, private 
property, marriage, and regard for human life. 
The belief that dire results will follow breach of 
rules as to things forbidden is the most powerful 
deterrent that superstition has begotten. Curses 
and charms, and all other apparatus of the sorcerer, 
are more effective than the prosaic bogey, ‘Tres- 
passers -will be prosecuted,’ and the would-be evil- 
doer is kept in check by the fear that some horrible 
disease will follow the stealing of his neighbour’s 
yams ; or that he may go hag-ridden for the rest of 
his life, if he stealtniTy removes his neighbour’s 
boundary-mark. The belief that irregular sexual 
relations Avill disastrously affect the fertility of 
the crops is a check on incontinence, and therefore 
an encouragement to the formation of orderly con- 
nexions. The belief that the ghost of a slaughtered 
man will -wreak vengeance on the tribe to which 
the murderer belongs creates a feeling that shapes 
codes embodying ideas of the sanctity of human 
life. Orestes was driven from one land to another, 
not so much because he had killed his mother, as 


tnries older than the Hebrew code, the Instruction 
of Ptah Hotep, the author ‘ devotes his work en- 
tirely to the principles of charity and duty to one’s 
neighbour ’ (tr. B. 6. Gunn, 1908, p. 33) ; and the 
essence of the teaching of Confucius, ‘the purest 
of any in the world,’ is — ‘Act socially’ {Confucian 
Analects (tr. Giles, 1907, p. 27). 

Sociality is looked upon by the Kaffirs as the essential virtue. 
The children play In great bands. To loaf about alone would 
be regarded as a highly penal offence, and every child regards 
eating in secret as a base act. ‘ Occasionally a child seems 
devoid of social tendencies, and in this case a witch-doctor is 
sent for to cure the child ’ (Dudley Kidd, Savage Children, 
London, 1006, pp. 72, 119). Among the Euahlaii tribe of 
Australia the mother’s crooning song is, ' Kind be, do not steal ; 
do not touch what to another belong ; leave all such alone ; 
kind be’ (K. Langloh Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 
1905, p. 64). Papuan youths are thus admonished: ‘-Vou no 
steal, 3 -ou no borrow without leave. If you take dugong har- 
poon and break it, how j-ou pay man? You got no dugong 
harpoon. Give food to father and mother. Spose old man ask 
j-ou for food or water, spose you not got much, you give half, 
Kever mind if you and your wife go without (cf. lit 10<3]. 
When your brothers (i.e. clan brothers) are fighting, you stand 
side by side. No stay behind to steal women ’ (A. 0. Haddon, 
in Agnostic Annual, 1907, p. 62). 

In early social stages, acts of mutual help are 
restricted to the community. Among existing 
savage peoples, as the Comanches, Kalmnks, and 
others, the man who steals from strangers wins 
admission to higher rank. Speaking of the ancient 
Germans, Ccesar says that ‘robbenes_ beyond the 
^unds of each community have no infamy, but 
are commended as a means of exercising youth and 
lessening sloth’ (efe JSell. Gall. vi. 23). ‘Ought’ 
was ori^ally the preterite of ‘ to oiye,’ but moral 
obligations long remained intro-tribal, and the 
life-struggle wliich at the outset compelled this, 
among even the highest civilized communities, has 
yielded but partiallyand tardily tooMudersympathy 
and benevolence which are theiniits-of a closer inter- 
course between, and therefore enlarged knowledge 
of, peoples— partially and tardily, because racial 
differences appear to be too deeply engrained to 
warrant hope that white, yellow, and block 'W’ill 
ever be linked in a world-embracing sympathy. 
(For numerous examples of the distinction between 
intra-tribal and extra-tribal misdeeds, see Wester- 


sarck, ii. 20-24.) 

There never has been, probably there never will 
le, a imiform, unalterable standard of right and 
nrong, applicable through all times for all men. 
'The moral world 1 b ns littlo exempt as the phj-sical ’vorid 
•om the law of ccaselcas change, of perpetual flux. , , . ne 
an ns little arrest the process of moral evolution n» -we «n 
[ay the sweep of the tides or the course* of the star* (b" *» 
london, 1011, ‘ Taboo and the Perils of the Soul,' Pref. p. vit)- 

Since the migration of primitive man front a 
omnion cradleland, the different environment has 
leen operative in dividing the race into permanent 
arietira. Sociological diffcrencc.s have resulted, 
nd, since ethics is a branch of socioloj^-, there 
Qcvitably arise the contradictions, varieties, 
ften, repellent elements whose presence would 
therwise perple.x the student of the ^toundingly 
omplex codes and customs of the -world. 

• The Btudy of moral advancement i* no tradng 
raight line, but rather the fpllo^ring otnrm 
^ T. Hobhouse, MoraU %n Evolution, 

In ethics, as in biology, there is not «>ntmnoM 
rogress. but adaptation, which sometimes involves 
etrogression, and adjustment on a lower level. 
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The sea-squirts, lancelets, and rotifers have their 
corresponaences in degenerate races, in the decline 
and fall of civilizations whoso types of manliness 
we cannot hope to excel, whose codes embody pre- 
cepts which are sufficing rules of life, and whose 
art wo may emulate, but can never hope to surpiuss. 
The moral standard is the measure of civilization 
in the highest, and that not a commercial, sense 
which a community has reached, and that standard 
advances pari passti with it. Hence, even in the 
course of a few years, changes so momentous that 
what is approved or tacitly connived at in one 

f eneration is condemned and punished in a later. 

'or the code does not create the ethic ; it can 
only embody what, after ages of sore testing, man 
has felt to be best for man — a result attainable 
only when acts have their foundation in sympathy 
disciplined by judgment. We jineed not travel 
outside the history of our own criminal code for 
examples of the relativity of morals, and of their 
advance along the lines of social evolution. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent, there were more than two 
hundred offences on the statute-book (or which death was the 
penalty. Among these were the cutting-down of young trees, 
shooting rabbits, and stealing five shiilinga worth of goods from 
a shop. Jlen and women were hanged for sheep stealing, for 
forgery, and for uttering spurious coin ; hut they might buy 
and soil slaves and flog them to death without breaking the 
law (for further examples^see Hobhouse, op. cit. i. 112 ; G. W. E. 
Russell, Collections and IlecollectCons, London, 189S, pp. 85-87 ; 
and Lecky, Bist. of England in the JSth Century, do. 1892, vil. 
SIC). 

In the later part of the 16th cent. Sir John Hawkins, captain 
of a slave ship named the .fesiis (1), gave some of his profits to 
the founding of Chatham Hospital. He would have made a 
larger gift, but ho explained that ‘ so many of these WTCtchcd 
creatures, starved or suffocated, had died on the voyage, and 
they that were loft grew into such weakness that it was only 
by God’s grace we were enabled to barter them.’ It was not 
tiU 1807 that Parliament abolished trading in slaves, and 
other twenty-six years passed before slavery was abolished in 
British colonies, the slave-O'vners reoeiring twenty million 
pounds as compensation. The collective conscience had pas- 
sively acquiesced in what had gone on unquestioned (or cen- 
turies ; only ns the moral tone became loftier were such shame- 
ful things redressed. Tlie recency of codes that shook us bids 
us 'nurse no extravagant hope’ of an ethical millennium. A 
survey which embraces the habitable globe shows that ‘ there 
ore few that bo saved.' 


Civilization, as Lecky says (Hist, of European 
Morals ®, London, 1S90, i. 160), has, ‘ on the whole, 
been more successful in repressing crime tlian re- 
pressing vice,’ and the primal passions need small 
incitement to baneful activity. The race is to the 
swift, the battle to tlie strong ; vast areas of the 
world remain the arenas of ceaseless turmoil and 
rapine by tribes whose sole business is fighting — 
tribes of the marauding type of the Highlanders 
of two centuries ago, only less barbaric than those 
of Persian Baluchistan described by a Times cor- 
respondent (12th July 1911) : 

•To-day the total population docs not probably exceed 200,000, 
and not 20 per cent are engaged in agriculture. On the other 
hand, the majority of adult men carry arms of some sort, and 
find in rapine and violence more congenial means of livelihood. 
They are mostly of Arab extraction, with a strong admixture of 
negro blood, but their language is a dialect compounded of 
Baluch and Persian as well as Arabic ; and the ruling class, if 
any class can bo so described in a country where there is no law 
butithat of the strongest, claims to be of Baluch origin, though 
the real Baluch of British Baluchistan looks upon his mongrel 
kinsman of Mekran with sorne contempt. Every district and 
almost every village has its chief, of varying Importance accord- 
ing to the number of lufenicehis, or retainers arm^ with rifles, 
whom he can muster. These chiefs alone live in mud forts 
cndoslrm more or less spacious dwelling-houses of sun-dried 
mud. The rest abide in squalid huts built np of the ribs of the 
date-palm branch, and covered with date-palm matting. There 
are no recognized laws, and the only protecUon which life and 
property enjoy is derived from the blood-fcud system, which 
hss prerailed from time immemorial. Blood-feuds involve the 
whole tribe or family in the individual quarrel of any member, 
and arc thus apt to make those responsible for originating them 
light-heartedly very unpopular with their own people. To this 
extent they act as a deterrent upon gratuitous violcnco. Hence, 
protobly, the relatively small amount of bloodshed that accom- 
panies the raids upon which these people are perpetually 
f °BJged. The life of every chief is a continuous game of petty 
intriguo and treachery and predatory warfare, which ho play's 
against his fellows, and of which the stakes, by whomsoever 
won, are invariably paid by the lesser fry.’ 


But, Avhile such social chaos, of which the fore- 
going is a type, prevails, cheeking optimistic 
theories of progress, be it remembered that even 
in the blood-feud — the lex talionis — lie germs of 
social justice. 

The transfer of ethics from a social to a super- 
natural basis was efl'ected in the dim past, when the 
administration of law became vested in the chief 
or medicine-man, round whom sanctity gathered, 
and who was held to derive his authority from the 
deified ancestors of the tribe. What he did was 
believed to be done by their aid and in their name ; 
tlie laws were their laws ; and disobedience, as sin 
against them, was punished here, and in common 
belief, hereafter. Thus religion 
‘fixed the yoke of custom thoroughly on mankind.' It ‘put 
upon a fixed law a sanction so fearful that no one could dream 
of not conforming to it’ (Bagehot, op. cit. p. 67). ‘There is no 
common wealth where there is not some mixture either of cere- 
monious vanity or of false opinion, which ns a restraint serveth 
to keepe the people in awe and dutie. It is therefore, that most 
of them have such fabulous grounds and trifling beginnings, 
and enriched with tupematurall mlatyries ’ (Montaigne, Essays, 
‘ Of Glorie,’ Tudor Translations cd., London, 1892-93, 11. S61). 

But every institution has served some useful 
purpose ; it has corresponded with some necessitj’, 
else it could never have come into being, or sur- 
vived; and in rude and turbulent times, when 
men’s passions and emotions needed restraint to 
prevent excesses, the belief that MTongs committed 
against their fellows were sins against all-powerful 
gods who were ‘ angry with the wicked every day ’ 
(Ps 7“ .^V) arrested the course of many an evil- 
doer. And to this day, wherever the moral tone 
is lower, and savage instincts are dominant, that 
belief is a necessary and, often, effective check. In 
the slow evolution of man from ‘ the ape and tiger ’ 
stage, it seems probable that many ages will 
elapse before the consciousness of what is due 
to others, so that no one life shall be the worse 
through the acts of another, will be the ruling 
motive of conduct. ‘ Evil is wrought ’ not only ‘ by 
want of thought, as well as want of heart,’ but 
by ignorance, the mother of so much wrong, and by 
an accompanying lack of imagination. It is the 
absence of this umich prevents a man from putting 
himself in the place or those whose actions he may, 
without warrant, condemn, and deprives him of 
that sympathy which is the social cement. On 
the other liana, it is by this faculty of imagination 
that man has devised instruments of cruelty and 
torture, and methods of crime which have made 
him lower than the brute. 

"Viewed from the standpoint of evolution, the 
assumed dependence of morals on theology (which, 
as a body of dogma, is a different thing from reli- 
gion) is injurious thereto, because the authority of 
an ethical code is weakened in the degree in which 
it is bound up with creeds whose truth is questioned, 
and which, as knowledge advances, become obso- 
lete. Examples of this mischievous connexion are 
supplied by ivitchcraft, to give up belief in which, 
John Wesley contended, was to surrender belief in 
an infallible Bible, wherein is commanded, ‘ Thou 
shalt not suffer a ivitch to live’ (Ex 22'®, cf. I)t IS'") ; 
and by the justification of the custom of determin- 
ing guilt or innocence by ordeal given in Nu o'""'-- 
Moreover, the codes of both savage and civilized 

g copies show that the quality of actions which are 
eld to be sins against supernatural heings is deter- 
mined by the conceptions entertained regarding 
those bemgs. On the lower plane of these sinful 
acts are omissions of ritual, withholding of offer- 
ings, and other offences which have no relation to 
conduct. 

‘Thocodaof the Gold Coast are Jealous gods, . . . Jealous or 
the adulation and offerings paid to them ; and there 6 nothing 
they resent bo much as any slight, whether intentional or acci- 
dental, which may be offered them ’ (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples 
of the Gold Coast, London, 1687, p. 11 ; cf. E.x 205). In Aus- 
tralian legend, the god Ataatn expelled men {torn heaven to 
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earth for neglect of his ceremonies. He made no moral law, but 
his ritual law ds to circumcision and whirling the bull-roarer 
must be obeyed. In the Iliad (xxiv. 66), Zeus says to Hera that 
Hector was dearest to him of all mortals, ‘because he nowise 
failed in the gifts I loved. Never did my altar lack seemly 
feasts, drink-offerings, and streams of sacrifice ; even the honour 
that falleth to our due.’ Speaking of the modern Greek, J. O. 
Lawson says : ‘ In the mental attitude of the worshipper, there 
is little change since first were written the words, iSipa 6eovs 
m(0ei, “ Gifts win the gods ” ’ (Mod. Gr. Folkl. and Ane. Gr. Rel., 
Cambridge, 1010, p. 67). ‘With the gods, clearly, nothing goes 
for nothing. Each blessing has its price. Healtb is to be had, 
say, for a calf ; wealth, for a couple of yoke of oxen ; a kingdom, 
for a hecatomb’ (Lucian, de Sacr. 2). Among offences against a 
supernatural being is that of mentioning his name, or, per contra, 
as in the list of Divine names called indigitamenta, it was of 
immense importance to know the correct name (Warde Fowler, 
Religiom Experience of the Roman People, lA)ndon, 1911, p. 
119). How the nature of the offering acceptable to the gods is 
ruled by the conception of the offerer is seen in the advance 
from sacrifices of ‘thousands of rams’ to the social acts of doing 
justly and loving mercy (Mic 67r-). For the highest moral law 
js’expressed in the form, “Be this,” not in the form, “Dothis”’ 
(Leslie Stephen, op. cit, 148). 

The comparative method, to -which reference was 
made at the outset of this article, has justified its 
application to inquiry into the evolution of the 
moral sense. It has imported order into a realm 
of speculation and inquiry, where hitherto con- 
fusion and chaos ruled. It has made clear the 
fundamental uniformity of human nature, showing 
by what like motives the most tmlike acts are 
prompted. It has thrown light on the darkling 
mysteries which invested what seemed the inscrut- 
able problem of the origin of evil and of the un- 
ending and awful tale of human wrong, bloodshed, 
and tyranny. It explains what part, for the time 
being, institutions and customs which to the higher 
moral consciousness are repellent and arresting 
forces, such as slavery, infanticide, the exposure of 
infants, blood-feuds, polygamy, polyandry, duel- 
ling, torture, the killing of the aged and sick, and 
cannibalism, have played in social evolution, as 
subserrdng what the community believed essential 
to the welfare of the whole. It has proved that 
our moral codes, like our theological creeds, are 
conditioned by the accident of birth, of heredity, 
and of surroundings. To the fundamental doc- 
trines of Evolution — unity and continuity — it has 
brought its ‘cloud of witnesses.’ A survey of the 
codes and customs of all ages and peoples shows 
that they are man-made social products ; that they 
are before all creeds and dogmas ; that they derive 
their authority solely from their proved utility; 
and that they have their origin as the outcome of 
social needs, increasing their force and securing 
their permanence because of their adjustment to 
altered ideas and requirements. Conscience has 
followed the laws of mental and moral develop- 
ment, and the theory of a definite, rigid, and abso- 
lute ethic is a fiction. Montaigne puts the matter 
with his usual shrewdness : ‘ The lawes of conscience, 
which we say to proceed from nature, rise and pro- 
ceed of custome’ (Essays, i. 112), It follows that, 
except in the sense that sin is rebellion against, 
and attempt to thwart, the universal order, the 
term is inapplicable. Sin, in essence, is therefore 
the anti-socim. 

LiTERATtniE. — In his Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1906-8, il. 747-824, E, Westermarck gives the 
full titles and dates of about 8000 books bearing on the subject 
of this article. Here, space permits reference only to the more 
important which, in addition to those already cited above, should 
be consulted ; S, Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, Lon- 
don, 1896; J. J. Atkinson, Primal Law (fa A. Lang, Social 
Origins, London, 1903); J. M. Baldwin, Social and Ethical 
Interpretations in Mental Development, New York, 1897 ; B. 
Bosanquet, Psychol, of the Moral Self, London, 1897 ; H. J. 
Bridges and others. The Ethical Movement, London, 1911; 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, London, 1886; G. L. 
Dickinson, The Meaning of Good, London, 1907 ; H. EUis, 
The Criminal, London, 1895; G. Gore, Scientific Basis of 
Morality, London, 1899 ; T. H. Huxley, Evolution and Ethics, 
London, 1894 ; D. Hume, Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, London, 1751 (many later reprints) ; G. Le Bon, The 
Crowd, London, 1903 ; D. G. Ritchie, Philosophical Studies, 
London, 1905; R. A. P. Rogers, Short Drst. of EthiM, 
London, 1011; G. J. Romanes, Mental Evolution in Animals, 


London, 1883 ; W. M. Salter, Ethical Religion, London, 10051* 
H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, London, 1901; Boris’ 
Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, London, 1903; Adam 
Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, London, 1769 (reprint, 1887) • 
H. Spencer, Principles of Ethics, London, 1879-1892; J. A.’ 
Thomson, The Bible of Nature, Edinburgh, 1903 ; W. Trotter, 
art. ‘ The Herd Instinct,’ in The Sociological Review, July 1908 • 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, London, 1903; M. F. Wash- 
burn, The Animal Mind, New York, 1908 ; C. M. Williams, 
Ethics founded on Evolution, London, 1893 ; W. Wundt, Ethics 
(Eng. tr., London, 1897-1901). EdWAED CLODD. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.— See Cursing and 
Blessing, Discipline. 


EXECUTION OF ANIMALS.— Belief in 
kinship between man and animals is universal 
amongst the lower savages. Their daily, close 
association with the untamed creatures of hill and 
jungle impresses upon them similitudes pointing 
to community of origin and character. Animals 
move and breathe ; they ‘ certainly seem even to 
talk ’ (Im Thum, Among the Indians of Guiana, 
1883, p. 351) ; they are moved by the same pas- 
sions, securing food by wit and cunning, and mates 
by strength and violence; they manifest the 
phenomena from which man derives his conception 
of spirit ; they cast shadows and refiexions ; they 
appear in man’s dreams, which to him are not 
merely ‘ true while they last,’ but actual happen- 
ings affecting his waking life. Did space permit, 
a large number of examples of this piWitive 
psychology could be cited, but the few that follow 
have the greater weight in being dra-wn from races 
above the lowest plane. 

One of tbe septs or sub-tribes of the Kaoharis of Assam show 
traces of their belief in animal descent by going into mourning, 
fasting, and performing certain funeral rites when a tiger dies 
(Endle, Kachdris, 1911, p. 28). To the Indians of Guiana ‘ all 
objects, animate and inanimate, seem exactly of the same 
nature except that they differ in the accident of bodily form,’ 
and ‘ have spirits which differ not at all in kind from those of 
men ’ (Im Thum, 360). To the Blaokfeet Indians the question 
‘whether animals have mind and tbe reasoning faculty admits 
of no doubt, ... for they believe that all animals receive their 
endowment of power from the Sun, differing in degree, but the 
same in kind as that received by man and all things animate and 
inanimate ’ (MoClintock, Old North Trail, 1910, p. 167). 

Hence logically follows belief in the responsibility 
of the animal for its actions, and punishment for 
its misdeeds. The Bogos kill a bull or cow which 
has caused the death of a man ; the Maoris killed 
the pig that strayed into one of their sacred en- 
closures, as ‘in Mohammedan E. Africa, a dog 
was publicly scourged for having entered a mosque ’ 
(Westermarck, MI i. 253). Among the Malaccans 
the buffalo that kills a man is put to death, as 


under the Hebrew code ; ‘ If an ox gore a man or 
a woman, that they die, the ox shall be surely 
stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten ’ (Ex 21® : 
cf. Gn 9® ‘ And surely your blood of your lives will 
I require ; at the hand of every beast will I reqmre 
it, and at the hand of man’). The animal, being 
regarded as a moral agent, is thus made subject to 
penal laws whose basis rests on the same motive 
as that determining all laws of the kind, namely, 
the resentment of society to acts inimical to its 
welfare and protection. In his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments (1887 ed.), Adam Smith remarks that 
‘the dog that bites, the ox that gores, are both of them 
punished. If they have been the cause of the death of any 
person, neither the public nor the relations of the slain oou be 
satisfied unless they are put to death in their turn ; nor is this 
merely for the security of the living, but, in some measure, to 
revenge the injury of the dead’ (p. 137). 

This explanation, which Westermarck accepts in 
MI (ch. X.), largely accounts for the _ persist- 

sJr%nlir>rr TTFifli fl.niTnn.lfl fl.S 


otvn to the present century.^ Sufficient war- 
ant for the punishment of animals as criminals 
rould be found in the Hebrew enactment quoted 
1 The Echo de Paris of 4th May 1906 report^ the condemna- 
on of a dog to death for compUcity m a murder committed at 
‘fiUmont, in Switzerland. 
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aljove, as forming an integral part of writings 
long held to be plenarily inspired ; and further 
support would be derived from the long pre- 
valent belief that animals as well as men could 
be possessed by demons. ‘ The 25eriod immediately 
embracing the Christian era saw a vast develop- 
ment of the idea of daemons or genii’ (EBi, art. 
‘Demons,’ i. 1070), chiefly due to the influence of 
Chaldffian on Jewish mythology, and hence the 
impregnation of the Gospel narratives with that 
belief, as, c.g., in the reference to Beelzebul, and 
in the story of the swine of Gerasa (Mk 3*“ 5*®*). 
Precedent for cursing animal and plant occurs in 
the sentence pronounced on the serpent in 6n 3'*, 
and on the barren fig-tree, although itself blame- 
less, since, as Mark (11“) adds, ‘ the time of figs 
was not yet.’^ Nor must the influence of the 
belief in witchcraft and in the metamorphosis of 
men into animals, as in the superstitions of vam- 
pires and werwolves, be overlooked. In these 
may be found cumulative causes accounting for 
the permanence of primitive codes which add to 
the manifold proofs of the survival of primitive 
ideas, and of the preservation of traces of the 
earlier stages in man’s mental as in his physical 
structure. 

In a chronolo^cal list of prosecutions, with 
resulting excommunications (or, perhaps,^ more 
correctly, anathematizations) and execution of 
animals, given in E. P. Evans, Criminal Frosecu~ 
tion and Capital Punishment of Animals (London, 
1906), to which work this article is expressly 
indebted, 194 instances, ranging from A.D. 824 
through eleven centuries onwards, are cited j and 
these may represent only a small proportion of 
cases of whicli no record exists. _ Of the total 
number thus reported, some in minute detail, 46 
are prosecutions against insects ; 37 against pigs ; 
24 each against horses and mares, and against 
goats, dogs, and she-asses ; 16 against cows and 
bulls : and the remainder against rats and other 
vermin, snails, etc. 

Birds are absent from the list, but there are amusinjr examples 
in the commendation of a pastor, Daniel Greysser, of Dresden, 
by Augustus, Duke and Elector (1569), for having ‘put under 
ban certain sparrows for their extremely vexatious ebatterings 
and scandalous unchastity during the sermon ’ ; and in the 
anathematizing of swallows by Egbert, Bishop of Tr6ves, for 
their sacrilegious defilement of his head and vestments with their 
droppings when he was officiating at the altar (Evans, pp. 28, 
128), The larger percentage of trials of insects in Evans’ list 
may be explained, not so much by the belief in Beelzebul, as 
by the special ravages wrought by them on crops and fruits, 
ubiolesale destruction of these ubiquitous pests was impossible, 
and the only weapon to be wielded against them, ns in the case 
of locusts which devastated Botzen in 1338, was excommunica- 
tion by ‘ inch of candle,' and anathematization ‘ in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

Belief in the magical power of the word and of the 
curse links together the lower and the higher 
cultures. Of this the annals of medifeval crimin- 
ology teem with proof. Even in the Old Testa- 
ment the prophet Malaohi (3®) warns the people 
suffering from the plague of devouring tilings that 
even conjuration and commination would be un- 
availing if the tithes to the priests were in arrear. 
Sometimes the laity were admonished to see in 
their troubles the anger of the Almighty for this 
•md more serious sins. 

The method of procedure in the prosecutions 
was as elaborate as in any modem criminal trial. 
The machinery of magic was made effective by the 
rocess of law and its attending quirks and quid- 
ities. Counsel were engaged for the prosecution 
and the defence. 

In ft 16th cent, trial of weevils, which, twice within a genera- 
tion, had ravaged the vineyards of St. Julien, their advocate, in 
reply to the prosecuting counsel's demands for sentence of ex- 
communication, pleaded that the weevils could not thus be 
banned, because they are outside the pale of the Church ; that 


,,L,Ilut upon any theory the interpretation of this incident is 
difficult (see the Comm,). 


the Creator would not have commanded them to ‘ be fruitful 
and multiply ’ without giving them the means of subsistence ; 
and that the complainants by their sins had brought on them- 
selves this wrath of God. Rejoinders follow, till the ecclesiasti- 
cal judge pronounces the weevils guilty, and admonishes them 
to depiirt from the vineyard and fields within six days, under 
penalty of excommunication. As to how the transfer, as in 
similar cases of condemnation, was effected, the records are 
silent. Forensic ingenuity comes out in a 16th cent, trial of in- 
sects, known ns inger, -which had devoured crops in the district 
of Lausanne, when the culprits have partial justification as 
‘ irrational and imperfect creatures,’ so called because there were 
none of that species in Noah’s Ark. It has further example in 
a trial of Spanish flies, which were acquitted with a caution 
because of their small size ‘ and the fact that they had not yet 
reached their majority.’ In the trial of some caterpillars, whose 
capture was diflioult, a forma! citation to appear in court was 
posted on trees in the infested district — a method which has 
modem correspondence in the affixing of a writ upon the mast 
of a ship against whose owner damages are claimed. 

As shown above, pigs are prominent ns homicides, and as 
offenders in other ways, in the archives of animal trials. The 
freedom which permitted them, ns scavengers, to run wild in 
the streets of mediaival towns, ns, in fact, they do to this day in 
many Italian towns, partly accounts for facilities in devouring 
infants and children. In 1394, one was hanged at Mortaigne for 
having eaten a consecrated wafer ; and in a case of infanticide 
the pig was accused of eating the flesh, ‘ although it was Friday ’ 
—perhaps tempted thereto by the demon that possessed it, since, 
ns remarked above, the belief that pigs were especially instru- 
ments of the devil was strengthened by the narrative of the 
Gerasene swine. A few cases may be quoted from the records. 
In 1380, the tribunal of Fnlaise condemned a sow to be maimed 
in the head and forelegs (the lex talionis is enforced here) and 
then hanged for having torn the face and arms of a child and 
caused its death. It was dressed In man’s clothes, and executed 
in the public square. In 1467, a sow was sentenced to be hanged 
for the murder of the five-year-old son of one Jehan Martin of 
Savigni', and her six sucklings were charged as accomplices. As 
their owner refused to go bail for their future good conduct, they 
were forfeited to the Seigneurie. The reverse occurred when, 
on the sentencing of a she-ass to death (1760), the inhabitants of 
the commune bore written witness to her virtuous career, and 
her pardon and acquittal followed. 

Concerning trials and condemnation of other quadrupeds, we 
find the execution on the common gallows of an ox which killed 
a villager of Moisy in 1314 ; of a red bull which killed ‘ with 
furiosity ’a Beauvais lad of fourteen (this was on the 16th May 
1409) ; of the burning of a mare for homicide by decree of the 
parliament of Aix (1697) ; while a humorous variation of the 
grim records is supplied in the burning of a cock at Basel in 1474 
‘for the heinous and unnatural crime of laying an egg.’ Belief 
in the impossible being the creed of the superstitious, the fable 
of the ceuf cogudtre had such wide credence that a French 
savant, M. Lapeyronle, read a paper before the Academy of 
Science in 1710 to disprove it. 

Litkbatube.— N early all the works treating of the subject of 
this article are in French or German, and are catalogued by 
Evans (op. eit. pp. 361-371). The roost exhaustive is Gaspard 
Bailly, Traili des monitoires, avee un plaidoger eontre lee in- 
secies, 1668 ; see also E. Westermarck, Origin and Development 
of the Moral Ideas, London, 1006-08, i. 249-282 ; Countess E. 
Martinengo-Cesaresco, The Place of Animals in Human 
Thought, London, 1009, pp. 347-351 ; G. G. Coulton, A Medi- 
ceval Gamer, London, 1010, p. 6781.; R. Chambers, Book of 
Daps, London, 1865, i. 127 ff. ; and Pansanias, Description of 
Greece, tr., with a commentary, by 3. G. Frazer, London, 1898, 
ii. 371. For primitive peoples, see A. H. Post, Grundriss der 
ethnolog, Jurisprudem, Oldenburg, 1894-96, ii. 231, and the 
references given there. EDIVAED ClODD. 

EXISTENCE.— See Being. 

EXORCISM. — See Demons and Spirits, 
Magic. 

EXPEDIENCY. — That character of an action 
which, in its positive aspect, combines practica- 
bility with efiectiveness for the end sought, and, 
in its negative aspect, implies indifference to other 
characters, especially moral characters. General- 
ized, it denotes regard for the expedient as deter- 
mining conduct or as a principle of action. 

Expediency bears a threefold relationship to 
moral values : it may be indifl'erent to them ; it 
may oppose them ; it may be identical with them. 
The first relationship obtains only where there is a 
range of conduct recognized as neither moral nor 
immoral, as held by the Stoics and by Kant (cf. 
Adiaphoeism). In such ranges expediency is the 
only rational governing principle ; it becomes, in 
fact, identical with reason or sound sense. Where 
the moral value of a given range of conduct is un- 
known tliere is opened a similar opportunity for 
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resort to expediency. Indeed, the principle of 
grohabilism IS, in effect, nothing more than this. 
Bven tutiorism relies upon a kind of expediency, 
though in this case, since the moral and not the 
appetitive or personal end is sought, it is a moral 
expediency — that is to say, the judgment as to 
moral safety amounts to a judgment that the 
conduct chosen is the most practicable and efi'ective 
for the moral standard in the long run. 

The antagonistic relation of expediency to 
morality can occur only in systems Avhich dis- 
criminate sharply the ethical obligation from the 
ethical good— that is, where the ‘right’ and the 
‘good’ are not necessarily identical. For expedi- 
ency in conduct only means adopting the most 
direct means for the end in view. Presumably 
that end is always (subjectively at least) the good. 
But, if no other obligation than the realization of 
this good he recognized, then the expedient means 
must necessarily be the right means. Intuitional 
ethics, however, recognizing a moral imperative 
indepradent of invariable benefit, and a moral value 
in action apart from the end of the action, natur- 
ally distinguishes actions governed by the sense of 
right from those dictated by mere practicability. 
The latter may (though they need not) conflict with 
the former ; and the fact that there are many ends 
of human desire the attainment of which is not, 
per se, immoral, yet which lend themselves readily 
to attainment tnrough actions that violate the 
canons of righteousness, has given a derogatory 
connotation to the term ‘ expediency ’ as designat- 
ing these means. 

It is doubtless the failure on the part of the 
intuitionists to recognize the twofold regulation 
of conduct involved in their double reference to 
a moral sense and an objective good that has 
led to their reproach of single-principled systems, 
such as the utilitarian, as endeavours to moralize 
mere expediency. It is, of course, a fact that 
systems based only upon a recognition of the ob- 
jective good as the governance of conduct do 
determine the righteousness of an action by its 
expediency to this end ; but it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that, recognizing no conflict between the 
sense of duty and the realization of the good, right 
conduct must always be e.xpedient conduct. If the 
only moral value is the end in view, any means to 
its attainment is justified. Even Machiavellianism 
would be beyond criticism if there were no lurking 
incongruity in the difference of code assigned to 
prince and citizen. 

It is but fair to note, however, that the utili- 
tarian is forced in practice to resort to a kind of 
expediency differing from moral certainty as much 
as does the general rule of tutiorism. Such an end 
as the happiness of the greatest number can only 
be an object of approximative judgments. Every 
specific action must be gauged by a kind of calculus 
of chances of benefit, and in adopting any given 
estimate a problematical course is being pursued. 
Granted that the course chosen be the morally 
plausible one, still the lack of certainty makes its 
adoption a matter of expediency — moral, to be 
sure, in motive, but not necessarily so in result. 
It is, in other words, expedient for the individual 
to pursue a course which shall justify his moral 
sense even if it defeat the_ true moral good as a 
result of his ignorance. This is a kind of converse 
to the rule of intuitional ethics that the expedient 
course to the attainment of benefit is to be con- 
demned if it run counter to the moral sense. Of 
course, in effect intuitionalism merely sets up an 
indirect end of action — the integrity of moral 
feeling, — which is made paramount over its osten- 
sible end— the attainment of objective good. 

liiTERATTOE. — James Mackintosh, A General Vieta of the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy-, Edinb. 1837; James Mill, 


Fragment on MaeUntosh, Lend. 1836; John Stuart Mill 
mUitarianismts, Lond. 1897 ; Leslie Stephen, The Englisi 
Utilitarians, Lond. 1900. H. B. ALEXANDER. 


EXPERIENCE (Religious).^ — Dafinition , — The 
word ‘experience’ has tivo meanings. It signifies 
practical acquaintance gained by trial or experi- 
ment, and also the fruit of the knowledge so ob- 
tained. It has, therefore, a twofold religious sense 
— indicating both the present consciousness of 
communion with the spiritual and the wisdom 
accumulated by verification of spiritual facts de- 
rived from the inner and outer worlds. 

I. RELIGJO as EXPERIENCE IN GENERAL.— Self- 
analysis reveals the existence of phenomena which 
the religious man explains as being due to fellow- 
ship between God and man. To him spiritual 
conflict, aspiration, intuition, and the sense of 
dependence on the unseen are explicable only on 
the assumption that there is ‘some superhuman 
Power at work within us, lifting us above the nar- 
row limits of our private and particular existence, 
renewing us and also transforming our relations to 
our fellowmen ’ (Eucken, Christianity and the New 
Idealism, 1909, p. 4). 

1, Spiritual experience and subjectivism. — ^It 
must not be assumed that this method involves 
a lapse into subjectivism. Experience is not the 
mere reflex of psychical states, whether intellec- 
tual, emotional, or volitional. It is grounded in 
what Eucken calls the ‘life-process itself.’ And, 
when this ‘life-process’ is examined, it is found 
that it is not merely subjective, but clothed mth 
a trans-subjeetive character, inasmuch as the 
psychical states of the individual are unified and 
brought into relation with those of others (so that 
he realizes himself to be a member of a spiritual 
commonwealth), by the operation of a transcendent 
spiritual life which is immanent %vithin him. The 
question has often been asked, Do we, when we 
speak of spiritual experience, mean that of the 
individual or that of society ? It is possible so to 
press the antithesis as to give rise to a false alterna- 
tive. The individual cannot be separated from 
society, and treated as though he lived in vacuo. 
On the one hand, no one can interpret the spiritual 
experience of others except in the light of his own. 
On the other hand, the spiritual experience of the 
individual is closely linked up with that of others. 
That which seems to us to be our own peculiar 
possession has in great part come to us along many 
channels, e.g. heredity, environment, and education. 
Individual experience cannot, therefore, be isolated, 
or so purified of the influence of others as to be- 
come no more than the individual’s own concern. 

2 . Reality and independence of the spiritual life. 
— Is the spiritual life truly the Divine life in man, 
or is it simply the fruit of ordinary psychological 
processes, extended, it may be, to loftier heights 
and deeper depths, but still self-originated, and 
wholly independent of any Power that is not our- 
selves? We shall endeavour to show that, while 
it manifests itself through, and_ utilizes, all the 
resources of the personality, yet its source is out- 
side of us. For ( 1) it is a transmuting and unifjung 
power. It is continually working the materials of 
our human nature into higher forms, creating a 
new reality out of the old, and resolving the inner 
antagonism of flesh and spirit. It ‘ horns forth 
new ends for our endeavour,’ and ‘holds before us 
a regenerated world in the light of which it passes 
judgment on things as they are,’ so that human 
nature is continually striving to rise above its own 
level, and to become a ‘new creation (EueJeen, 
op. cit. 7). It is difficult to see what_ resources 
there are in man himself for the production of this 
result, the achievement of which ‘ demands from 

1 For experience in the general philosophical sense, see 
Bmpiricibh, HumE| KaiiT, Locke, PniLOBOPiir. 
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us BO much toil and sacrifice, such a complete 
revolution of our heing, such a sliifting of our life- 
centre, that it is impossible to think that any 
natural impulse towards happiness would have led 
ns to it’ (to. 9). To the Stoic subjugation of the 
lower nature by the higher we can attain, but that 
is the mutilation, not the redemption, of the per- 
sonality. But to remould all our_ impulses and 
assions — ^not merely to destroy their antagonism, 
ut to bring them into the service of the life of the 
spirit — is a vastly different task, and one for which 
the natural man is unequipped. (2) History, pro- 
perly interpreted, is a struggle for the supremacy 
of the spiritual life. Underlying all the external 
events and movements of histo^ are spiritual 
forces which have provided men with their deepest 
motives and most potent energies, and linked them 
together in the fellowship of a hidden life. That 
inner antagonism which is found in the life of the 
individual is manifest also in history, and is being 
resolved by the gradual fulfilment of spiritual pur- 
pose. Ho merely naturalistic hypothesis is suffi- 
cient to explain this phenomenon. The evolution 
of natural forces will not yield the teleological 
unity of the spiritual life. If an immanent tele- 
ology can be traced in histoiy, it is because of the 
indwelling in man of a spiritual life which has a 
reality and independence of its oum. Thus, from 
the standpoint of the individual and of history, we 
are led to the conclusion that spiritual experience 
is not the mere outcome of subjective psychical 
states, but has objective reality in fellowship with 
the Divine life. It is important to notice that the 
presence of the Divine life in man, as a controlling 
power, is not destructive of moral freedom, but 
rather emphasizes and enlarges it. The pre-con- 
dition of moral growth is voluntary self-surrender, 
which brings us increasingly under the liberating 
influence of the spiritual life. But self-surrender 
involves conflict and choice. Man is a personality, 
not an automaton, and has to win his way through 
to the freedom which chooses the good alone (Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, xxii. 30). Only by struggle and dis- 
cipline can he attain to willing conformity with 
the Divine will, and a conscious and ever-increasing | 
participation in the fullness of Divine life. j 

3. _ Personality and the spiritual life. — The con- 
ception of a transcendent spiritual life, immanent 
in man, raises very important (questions affecting 
both Divine and human personality. Two dangers 
must be guarded against. On the one hand, the 
Divine must not be so identified with the human 
as to be robbed of all objective reality. On the 
other hand, the action of the Divine upon man 
must not be so conceived as to impair his moral 
freedom. Each of these antagonistic modes of 
thought ends in the obliteration of the line of 
demarcation between the Divine personality and 
the human. The transition from the idea of the 
Divine immanence to that of Pantheism is made 
with fatal facility. There can be no doubt that 
the Hegelian philosophy has, in the hands of some 
of its exponents, tended in this direction, despite 
the safeguards which they have endeavoured to set 
up._ These tendencies have been specially charac- 
teristic of Mysticism, which is defined by Inge as 
‘ the attempt to realize in thought and feeling the 
immanence of the temporal in the eternal, and of 
the eternal in the temporal.’ Properly appre- 
hended, it is neither irrational nor destructive of 
the will, but history shows that it has often been 
pushed to extremes, and has made for the destruc- 
tion of the self by the absorption of the human per- 
sonality into the Divine. Mysticism has indicated 
three ways in which union with God may be 
achieved (Inge, Christian Mysticism, 1899, pp. 
356-368). — (1) Essentialization. According to this 
theory there is a Divine spark in every soul, which 


is part of the essence of the Deity. Eckhart holds 
that it is ‘ so akin to God that it is one with God, 
and not merely united to him’ (of. Inge, 359). 
The identification becomes complete in so far as 
man climbs the scala per/ectionis. (2) Sitbstitiiiion. 
Man is utterly corrupt and needs the ‘ substitution 
of the Divine Will, or Life, or Spirit, for the 
human ’ (i&. 364). It is clear that, unless they are 
carefully qualified, both these theories may tend 
to lessen the value of human personality. The 
realization of our essential nature, conceived of as 
a spark of the essence of the Deity, and the sub- 
stitution of the Divine will for the human, may 
easily mean the absorption of our personality in 
God’s. The true method of Mysticism is that of 
(3) transformation. The Divine enters into us in 
ever-increasing fullness, as we are fitted to receive 
it, and union between God and man is not so much 
a consummated act as a transforming process. At 
the same time it is well to remember that, as Inge 
points out, all three views represent aspects of the 
truth; 

‘ If WB believe that we were made In the image of God, then 
in becoming like Him wo are realizing our true idea, and enter- 
ing upon the heritage which is ours already by the will of God. 
On the other hand, if we believe that wo have fallen very far 
from original righteousness, and have no power of ourselves to 
help ourselves, then we must believe in a deliverance from 
outside, an acquisition of a righteousness not our own, which is 
cither imparted or imputed to us. And, thirdly, if we are to 
hope for a real change In our relations to God, there must be a 
real change in our personality,— a progressive transmutation, 
which, without breach of continuity, will bring us to be some- 
thing different from what we were ' (p. 366). 

What is the authority of mystical states ? For 
the mystic himself they have absolute authority, 
and he demands no further confirmation. For 
those who have not experienced them, they ‘ over- 
throw the pretension of non-mystical states to be 
the sole and ultimate dictators of what we may 
believe’ (W. James, Varieties qf Religious Experi- 
ence, 1902, p. 427). 

4. Psychology of religious experience. — The 
attempt to connect religious experience with some 

articular faculty of the mental life has broken 

own. Faith, which is regarded as the organ of 
religious experience, is not a separate faculty, but 
the surrender of our nature to that in which it 
discerns the promise of the satisfaction of our 
deepest needs. To discuss adequately the process 
whereby the surrender is brought about would 
carry us far afield. It must suffaoe to insist that 
personality has the unity of an organism, not that 
of a bundle of sticks, and that, if faith is to be 
justified, it must spring out of the necessities of the 
whole personality. To ground faith only in the 
speculative reason is to impoverish the spiritual 
life, and to degrade religious belief into a mere 
form of intellectual knowledge. This leads to an 
attempt to explain away those phenomena of reli- 
gious experience which cannot be rationalistically 
interpreted. At the same time there are elements 
of knowledge in faith. The school of which 
Schleiermacher is the chief representative, which 
makes faith the product of feeling, fails to solve 
the problem, because, as J. Caird says, ‘to place 
the essence of religion in feeling is self-contra- 
dictory, for a religion of mere feeling would not 
even know itself to be religion ’ (Introd. to Phil, 
of Bel., 1880_, p. 170). That feeling is a vital ele- 
ment in spiritual experience is undeniable, for the 
religious life finds its highest manifestation in the 
emotion of love. But, however blind love may be 
in its lowest forms, in its highest it must discover 
a moral ground for the selection of its object, and 
this cannot be done without the aid of reason. 

There is another class of writers who emphasize 
the place of the will in religious belief, usually 
associating the will with feeling. This is the 
view of W. James, who contends that our beliefs 
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are the product of our ‘ willing nature,’ including 
not only deliberate acts of will, but ‘ such factors 
of belief as fear and hope, prejudice and passion, 
imitation and partisanship, the circumpressure of 
our caste and sect’ (The Will to Believe, 1897, p. 9). 
He would have us take our life in our hands, and 
make the great venture of faith by deliberately 
•willing to accept the validity of those religious 
impulses and feelings which ‘work.’ From James’s 
standpoint, it is no objection to this theory that it 
sets up an inconstant standard, for he accepts a 
pluralistic interpretation of the universe. But 
an objection of another character is not so easily 
evaded. We are entitled to ask, What is the 
standard ivhereby we determine the ‘workability’ 
of our beliefs? To say that a belief ‘works’ is 
to presuppose a standard of ‘workability’ — which 
cannot be arrived at without the aid of reason. 

The problem of faith can be solved only when 
the unity of personality is kept steadily in mind. 
The reason must gather its materials and sift 
them, deriving them from no narrow sphere, 
but from the whole range of knowledge, thought, 
and feeling, including spiritual instincts and intui- 
tions. The judgment thus arrived at can be made 
etiective only through the emotions and the will. 
Knowledge does not pass into belief without a 
decisive act of will, in which emotion is a power- 
ful determining factor — in the sphere of religion, 
adoration, fear, or love. Thus the whole person- 
ality is called into activity before the transition 
can be made from knowledge to belief. Even 
yet we have not fully traced the process whereby 
religious faith is reached. The belief which is the 
more outcome of rational, emotional, and volitional 
recesses falls short of faith. And here we are 
riven back once more upon the reality of that 
Spiritual Life -which, while it transcends man, is 
immanent -within him. To use the language of 
religion rather than timt of philosophy, the Spirit 
of God entering into us illumines our reason, 
puriOes and quickens our emotions and intuitions, 
and strengthens our will, so that we are enabled to 
make a whole-hearted and whole-minded surrender 
to our beliefs, and all the consequences which come 
in their train. Faith is, therefore, of ourselves, 
yet not of ourselves. It is not of ourselves in so 
far as it is the product of the quickening activity 
of the Spirit of God ; it is of ourselves in so far as 
it is the rational, willing, and loving response of 
our whole personality to the power of God. 

Religious experience and the subliminal self, 
odern psychologists lay great stress on the 
subliminal self, and by some it is regarded as the 
organ of religious experience. James holds that 
the discovery of the subliminal self marks the 

f reatest advance which psychology has made, 
lyers uses the term to 

* cover all that takes place beneath the ordinary threshold . . . 
of consciousness; — not only those faint stimulations whose 
very faintness keeps them submerged, but much else which 
psycholog}' as yet scarcely rccoOTises; sensations, thoughts, 
emotions, wliich may be strong, definite, and independent, but 
which, by the original constitution of our being, seldom emerge 
into thatsuprafirntnaf current of consciousnesswhich webabitu- 
ally identify with ourselves. ... 1 conceive also that no Self of 
which we can here hare cognisance is in reality more than a 
fragment of a larger Self, — revealed in a fashion at once shift- 
ing and limited through an organism not so framed as to afford 
it full manifestation ’ (Human Prrsonality, 1907 ed., pp. 13-16). 

James has proposed as an hypothesis 
‘ that wliatever it may be on its/nrt/ier side, the “ more ” with 
which in religious experience we feel ourselves connected is on 
its hither side the subconscious continuation of our conscious 
life ’ (Varieties, p. 612). 

Following up the line thus opened, Sunday has 
laid it down 

* that the proper scat or loeus of all divine indwelling, or divine 
action upon the human soul, is the subliminal consciousness’ 
(Christologies, 1010, p. 159).i 

1 For criticism of James’s and Sanday’s views, see ERE iv. 63. 


This department of psychology is as yet too un. 
developed to enable us to arrive at any conclusion 
approaching deOniteness. It is impossible to avoid 
the use of spatial terms, but such an expression as 
‘locus of all divine indwelling’ must be received 
with caution. If God is active in man. He must, 
above all, be present in that region in which the 
life of fellowship with Him is consciously lived. 
His acti-vity may, indeed, penetrate deeper, and 
it mil explain many of the phenomena of the re- 
ligious life if we believe that the Divine Spirit is 
present in the hidden depths of our personality, 
seeking to order our impulses aright. But it does 
not follow from this that the subliminal self is to 
be regarded as the peculiar organ of the religious 
life. It would seem as though it plays as im- 
portant a part in the development of the artist and 
mechanic as in that of the saint : 

* Eeligion draws its sustenance from the deep soil o! accumu- 
lated social experience, and from the wide-spreading roots 
of individual inheritance and impressionability. The subtle, 
powerful influences of imitation, suggestion, and subconscious 
habits operate in religion, giving it stability and intensity. It 
is by this means that the racial ideas possess such urgency, 
objectivity, and formative power. They are the result of the 
long arduous struggles of mankind. It is no wonder that they 
have been proclaimed with prophetic zeal^ and obeyed with 
tragic devotion. But every interest of society moves forward 
by the aid of similar forces. In respect, then, to the operation 
of subconscious elements, religion is not unique. It stands in 
the normal relations characteristic of all other genuine social 
interests ’ (Ames, Psychol, of Rclig. Experience, 1910, p. 205). 

II, Christian experience.— I n the NT we 
find ourselves in a very dillerent atmosphere from 
that of philosophy. Its dominant note is not 
speculation but certainty, and its emphasis es nob 
on the abstract but on the concrete. Spiritual 
religion is focused in a historic revelation. God 
has spoken to the world through His incarnate 
Son, Jesus Christ, whose teaching, life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension, with the consequent 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, are all shown to 
stand in a vital relationship to spiritual experi- 
ence. 

This connexion is not elaborated in the Syn- 
optic Gospels as in the other NT writings. Tins 
is what might be expected, since the Synoptists 
set out to give a simple record of the cartlily 
ministry of Jesus, and rarely yield to the tempta- 
tion of reflexion upon the events. _ Nevertlielcss, 
even they afford sufficient material to establish 
the distinctive features of Christian experience, 
Jesus Christ is set forth as the Mediator of a 
new revelation of God to men. He reveals God 
as Father, and calls on men so to live that they 
may be the sons of their Father in heaven, and 
thus receive the Holy Spirit. Israel had already 
apprehended the Divme Fatherhood in relation to 
the nation, and even to the individual Israelite 
through the mediation of tiie nation ; but in the 
Gospels it is declared to be universal, and is re- 
presented as being actually manifested in Jesus 
Christ, in whom the filial relationship was per- 
fectly realized and exemplified. The purpose of 
Christ is to reveal and to restore to men their 
sonship, and to initiate them into a higher spiritual 
order— the Kingdom of God, or Heaven. Of this 
Kingdom He is the supreme Mediator. He bids 
men come -to Him, take His yoke upon them, and 
learn of Him, if they would find rest for their souLs 
(Mt 11=**-). His blood is shed unto remission 
sins (26®*) ; and, though crucified and buried, Jlo 
is risen from the dead, and is with His people cv-en 
unto the consummation of the age (28-®), and will 
be the final Judge of all. It is not possible tc 
trace here the development of this teaching m the 
other NT writings. It must suffice to indicate its 
main content and implication.?. 

I. The Incarnation and Christian expenence.-- 
The Incarnation is a concrete revelation of tuat 
wliich lies at the basis of spiritual experience— 
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nnion 'betAveen God and man. It is the rcA’elation 
of an eternal allinity between Spirit and Nature, 
between God and roan. Some Unitarians, no 
less than Trinitarians, prefer the doctrine of 
Athanasius to that of Arius, on the ground that 
the former conserves the truth of a union of God 
Avith humanity. The NT, hoAvever, does not re- 
gard the Incarnation as a mere illustration of 
union between God and man, but as the ground 
of its realization. It is not simply the revelation 
of an eternal affinity betAveen the tAvo, but the 
initiation of a neAV spiritual process, whereby that 
affinity is consciously realized by man — a process 
based not on imitation, but on felloAA-ship in a 
hidden life, mediated to us W Jesus Christ. ‘ The 
laAv of the Si)irit of life in Christ Jesus’ liberates 
us from ‘ the laAV of sin and death,’ endues us Avith 
a moral dynamic, begets in us ‘the mind of the 
spirit ’ Avhich is ‘ life and peace,’ and leads us into 
the realization of an affinity AA'ith God, Avhich is so 
close that Ave are called His sons (Ho 8'"”). 

2. Christian experience and lie death, burial, 
resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. — 
The death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
are regarded in the NT both as objective acts, 
standing in a real relation to Christian experience, 
and as symbolizing processes to be reproduced^ in 
us. Objectively Christ’s death and resurrection 
are related to deliverance from sin and guilt, and 
the birth of the new life in the soul. _ The sense 
of sin has always been a characteristic mark of 
Christian experience. Theories of the Atonement 
lie outside our purvicAV, but it is beyond dispute 
that the NT sets forth the Cross as the ground of 
reconciliation, and as that Avhich brings deliver- 
ance from the poAver of sin and the paralysis of 
guilt— in short, that which makes felloAvship Avith 
God possible. The Eesurrection is regarded as the 
pledge of the perpetual presence of Christ in the 
Avorld as the Mediator of the Divine life. It 
might, hoAveA’er, be contended that an ascended 
Christ is transcendent, but the Eesurrection and 
Ascension are interpreted in the NT in the light 
of Pentecost. The Spirit is * the Spirit of liis 
Son ’ (Gal 4®). ‘ The Lord is the Spirit ’ (2 Co 3"). 
The ‘Living Christ’ is not a mere synonym for 
the posthumous influence of J esus. He is present 
by His Spirit in the hearts of those Avho love Him, 
and the Christian hope of immortality is grounded 
not in speculation, but in participation in His 
immortal life. But the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of Jesus are also taken by St. Paul as 
typifying certain inner experiences of the Chris- 
tian. 

' I have been oniclllcd with (3hrist ; yet I lire ; and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me ’ (Gal 220). • We were buried 
theretorc with him through baptism into death : that, like as 
Christ W!>8 raised from the dead through the glory of the 
Father, so we also might walk in nearness of life. For if we 
have become united with him by the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection ’ (Ro 6“-). 

This is not a mere description of a mystical doc- 
trine of necrosis. The spiritual experience has its 
basis in historic facts, by the aid of Avhich it is 
initiated. The crucilixion and burial of the old self 
and the resurrection to newness of life are achieved 
only bj' mcjins of the spiritual energies liberated 
in the death and resurrection of Jesus. 

3. The filial consciousness, fellowship with 
Christ, and the indwelling of the Spirit. — ^Tlie 
content of Christian experience may be variously 
described in these three Avays, each of Avhich 
emphasizes a diflerent aspect of the truth. The 
filial consciousness is marked by freedom from the 
spirit of fear and bondage jKo 8‘’) ; felloAvship Avith 
Christ by A’iotory over sin (1 Jn 3'®^-) ; and the 
indAvelling of the Spirit by the discernment and 
assimilation of Christian truth {1 Co 2). The 
underlying experience is one and the same. To 


abide in Christ is to be begotten of God (1 Jn S"’®), 
and to be led of the Spirit is to bo a son of God 
(Ro 8“). We have access to the Father, in the 
Spirit, through the Son (Eph 2’®). The three aspects 
are unified by St. Paul : ‘ And because ye are sons, 
God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crjdng, Abba, Father’ (Gal 4®). 

‘The one God, Father, Son, and Spirit reveals and communi- 
cates Himself; the living Christ invested with the concrete 
personality of the historical Jesus is the contmt, but since the 
withdrawal from sight of the historical Jesus, the Spirit is the 
mode in which God shows and gives Himself. It depends on 
religious temperament and spiritual discernment whether this 
revelation and communication of the one God will bo conceived 
more vaguely as the operation of tbe Spirit or more vividly as 
the presence of the living Christ ’ (Garvie, Studies in the Inner 
Life of Jesus, 1007, p. 454). 

But the NT does not conceive of the indAveUing of 
the Spirit as begetting the filial consciousness, apart 
from the apprehension of the historical Jesus. 

‘The Spirit of God, which illumines, is the Spirit of the Lord, 
and the enlightenment is according to its content nothing else 
than the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, tliat is, not of a 
principle, which He brought into the world, but of His historical 
person. If, accordingly, tliese two moments coincide, the 
perfect knowledge of Jesus Christ and the enlightenment 
by the Spirit of God, then indeed they are logically related to 
one another in such a way that the enlightenment springs out 
of the knowledge of Jesus Christ, not in the reverse way, that 
a man might have in the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit, 
which might occur independently of Christ, the principle of the 
knowledge of Christ’ (Kaftan, quoted by Tasker, Spiritual 
Religion, 1901, p. 133). 

4. The witness of the Spirit and the inner light 
— ^The Methodist doctrine of the Avitness of the 
Spirit has been expounded in art. Certainty 
(Religious), vol. iii. pp. 325-331. It may be Ai'ell 
here to distinguish hetAveen it and tlie Quaker 
doctrine of the inner light. The Avitness of the 
Spirit is conceived of as operating ab extra, the 
inner light ab intra. The former is a development 
of Christian experience, the latter is its presup- 
position. The inner light has been compared with 
the Stoic crr’epfiartKbs Xfryos and anima mitndi. 

•By this Seed, Grace, and Word of God, and Light wherewith 
we eay everything is enlightened, and hath a measure of it, 
which strives with him in order to save him ... wo understand 
not tbe proper Essence and Nature of God, precisely taken, 
. . . but wo understand a Spiritual, Heavenly, and Invisible 
Principle, in which God as Father, Son, and Spirit dwells: a 
measure of which Divine and Glorious Life is in all men, as a 
seed which 0 ! its own nature draws, invites, and inclines to God ; 
and this some call Vcbieulum Dei' (Barclay, ApologyC, 1730, 
p.l37f.). 

It is from this substance that the inAvard birth 
arises (Barclay, op. cit. 139). It is not to he inferred 
from this that Christ dAvells in all men by Avay of 
union and ‘ inhabitation ’ ; but He is present as in 
a seed, and ‘ He never is nor can be separate from 
that holy, pure Seed and Light, Avhich is in all 
men ; therefore it may be said in a larger sense 
that He is in All ’ (ib, 143). 

Further, this light is not to he identified Avith 
any natural faculty such as reason or conscience. 
Neither is it subject to man’s control. 

‘ He must wait for it : which comes upon all at certain times 
and seasons, wherein it w'orks powerfully upon the Sonl, 
mightily tenders it and breaks it; at which time, if man resists 
not, but closes with it, he comes to know salvation by it ' (ib. 
1411.). 

Barclay strongly denies that this doctrine is in 
any Avtw derogatory to the historical revelation of 
Jesus Christ. He holds it to be ‘damnable un- 
belief’ on the part of any one not to believe the 
Gospel AA’hen it has been declared. The remission 
of sins is obtained only on the gronnd of the 
sacrifice of Christ, bnt it may extend to those Avho 
liaA'e no knoAvledge of Christ’s Avork. 

‘ Many may come to feel the influence of this Holy and Divine 
Seed and Light, and be turned from evil to good by it, though 
they know nothing of (Christ's coming in the flesh, through 
whose obedience it is purchased unto them. . . . The History 
then Is proDtable and comfortable with the Mystery, and never 
without it ; bnt the Mjstery is and may be proBtablc without 
the explicit and outward knowledge of the History ’ {ib, 141 tX 

5 . Individual and collective experience. — What 
is the relation of the spiritual experience of the 
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individual to that of the whole society of Christian 
disciples ? The two extremes to be guarded against 
are tlie individualism which forgets the organic 
character of Christian experience, and the authority 
which eliminates individuality and variety by 
demanding conformity to a lixed type. Ritschl 
holds that the Divine life is not a direct gift to the 
individual, but is mediated to him through his 
membership in the kingdom of believers. It seems 
to be more true to the NT and to the facts of 
experience to represent the individual as coming 
into immediate fellowship with God in Jesus Christ, 
and as verifying or correcting his deductions, not 
merely by reference to the authoritative dicta of 
the Church, but hy spiritual fellowship with those 
who are partakers of a like experience. 

‘The basal principle of individual experience’ is ‘saved from 
excess by the correction ^ iven through the experience of others. 
. . . In an effective practical fashion the experience of the whole 
church is brought to bear upon tlio isolated feelings of the 
separate member ’ (H. B. Workman, in A'cio Bislory oj Method- 
ism, 1909, vol. i. p. 29). 

6. Christian experience and philosophy. — ^The 
Ritschlians distinguish between theoretical judg- 
ments and judgments of value. The validity of 
Christian experience is to be judged by magmatic, 
not by theoretic tests. Ritschl and Herrmann 
deny that theology needs the sanction of meta- 
physics. They hold that religious knowledge has 
no need to be brought into harmony with theoretic 
knowledge. Kaftan, however, writes : 

‘The sphere of thought peculiar to the Christian faith, and 
the sphere of thought identified with the rational knowledge of 
things, cannot be wholly apart from one another : it must be 
possible to combine them so as to make a whole ’(TAe Truth 
of the Christian Jieligion, p. 11, quoted by Mozloy, Rilschlian- 
ism, 1909, p. 27). 

What Ritschl means by value- judgments may 
be seen from his statement that ‘we know the 
nature of God and Christ only in their worth for 
us’ {Justification and Beconciliation, Eng. tr., 
1900, p. 212). There can be no ultimate divorce 
between theoretical and religious knowledge. 
Truth, though many-sided, must be one, and tlie 
spiritual and rational universes must iinally coin- 
cide. But it is not to be assumed that Ritschl 
conceived of two kinds of knowledge, mutually 
exclusive and irreconcilable. His emphasis on 
value-judgments wa.s due to the fact tliat his 
interest was practical rather than metaphysical. 
It seemed to him that they offer tlie one method of 
approach to religious truth. And as such they 
imdoubtedly vindicate themselves by enlarging 
our vision and deepening our sense of certainty. 
But it is necessary to go further than Ritschl, and 
to recognize that their authority is greatly increased 
if they are viewed in the light of all our know- 
ledge, and verified or corrected thereby. The 
theoiy of value-judgments embodies, at any rate, 
two important truths. (1) Experience is a vital 
factor in the solution of the truth problem. The 
higher we ascend in the scale of truth, the more 
scanty does theoretical evidence become, and the 
more dependent are we on practical motives. (2) 
Speculation cannot yield an intimate knowledge 
of the nature of God. Such can be won only by 
experience — the realization of God’s worth fior us. 
The inner meaning of the Christian revelation can 
be apprehended only by those who have experienced 
its worth in their own lives (cf. 1 Co 2^®"'®). To 
sum up, value-judgments stand for 
‘the recognition that proof cannot mean in theology exactly 
what it means in natural science, but that in theology know- 
ledge must be a matter of personal conviction arising from 
individual experience.’ They are ‘the assertion of the presence 
of the personal element in all knowledge, the protest against 
excessive iuteilectunlism, the understanding that truth is 
perhaps not quite so rigid and fixed ns in our conceptions we 
have been inclined to represent it’ (Mozley, op. cit. 110). 

7. Christian experience and doctrine. — Chris- 
tian doctrine is the outcome of the interpretation 
of the historical facts of the gospel in the light of 


Christian experience. The facts of the historic 
revelation are established independently of ex- 

E erience, which of itself cannot prove their reality, 
ut, once they are given, confirms and interprets 
them. Doctrine cannot be evolved out of experi- 
ence alone. The birth, life, teaching, death, re- 
surrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ are facts 
dependent upon the attestation of history, but no 
adequate doctrines of the Incarnation, the Person 
of Christ, the Atonement, the mediatorial ivork of 
Christ, and immortality can be formulated unless 
the facts are approached and interpreted by Chris- 
tian experience. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
an outstanding instance of a dogma springing 
out of the necessities of the experience which is 
grounded in the facts of the Christian revela- 
tion. The eschatological doctrines of Christi- 
anity are in a dilferent categoiy. They are based 
not on historic facts but on revelation, and can 
be neither deduced from nor confirmed by ex- 
perience, except in so far as the final principles 
of judgment are seen to be operating here and 
now. It is in the development of the doctrines 
which relate to the new life in Christ that ex- 
perience exercises the most jpotent influence. 
Conversion, regeneration, justification by faith, 
sanctification, assurance, are phenomena of the 
inner life, and, however fundamental their rela- 
tion to the historic revelation, can be translated 
into doctrine only by the aid of experience. Both 
the hope and the justification of theolo^cal pro- 
gress lie in the advance which Christian ex- 
perience is gradually achieving. Doctrines are 
tentative, nob final, efforts to state the truth, and 
cannot rise above the level of the experience which 
formulates them. Progress in doctrinal expres- 
sion will be made in so far as the Church penetrates 
more deeply into the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge that are hid in Jesus Christ (Col 2^). 

8. Christian experience and history.— As has 
been shown, Christian experience is based by tty 
NT writers on the historical revelation of God in 


Jesus Christ. The Ritschlians distrust the mystical 
side of the religious life, and hold that the Chris- 
tian knows God and communes with Him tyrough 
the apprehension of the inner life of the historical 
Jesus. TJiis view, while it places a necessary 
emphasis on the historical side of the revelation, 
does less than justice to the mystical side of NT 
teaching. The experience initiated by the appre- 
hension of the inner life of Jesus may be developed 
in fellowship with the living Christ, without any 
sacrifice of objective reality, or subservience to 
merely subjective processes. At the other ex- 
treme are those who separate the Christ of faith 
from the Jesus of history. In some instances the 
historicity of Jesus is denied, and it is held that 
the Gospel is but a representation of a wide-spread 
‘ Christ-myth ’ which reflects humanity’s struggle 
for God. The attack on the historicity of Jesus 
cannot be said to have met with any success, aim 
many of the parallels, so confidently advanced, 
between the details of the Gospel narrative and 
mythology, break down on analysis (see Carpenter, 
The Historical Jesus and the Theological Christ, 
1911, ch. i., and St. Clair Tisdall, Mythic Chnsts 
and the True, 1909). In other quarters the con- 
ception of the heavenly Christ is regarded^ as the 
outcome of a process of gnosticizing which has 
taken place round the form of J esus of Nazareth, 
who, as some think, was the embodiment or a 
Divine humanity, or, as others believe, merely a 
well-intentioned; but more 
Jewish apocalyptist. But such m? ® 

with difficulties that are insuperable. (1) they 
io not explain how the ^f^icizing process came 
to centre in the crucified Jesus of Nazareth, no 
io they help us to understand why from earliest 
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days Christian faith has sought its nourisliment 
not in a mystic gnosis, but in the knowledge of 
the historical Jesus, whom it identifies wth the 
heavenly Christ. (2) Facts of consciousness which 
are the product of speculation and reflexion, how- 
ever valid they may seem to the experient, cannot 
claim the authority and certainty of a revelation 
which centres in a great historic fact. (3) ‘ When- 
ever the Church has treated the historic record 
with indifierence, it has invariably fallen either 
into scholasticism or mysticism. . . . Christianity, 
when scholastic, lacks inspiration ; when mystical, 
it lacks reality and balance’ (Forrest, The Christ 
of History and of Experience, 1897, p. 335). 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Intro- 
ductory and Primitive). — The entire subject of 
expiation and atonement is inextricably involved 
with that of sin {q.v.), and ivith the propitiation 
{,q.v.) of the Divine being or beings angered by 
such sin, whether the propitiation be by sacrifice, 
fasting, penance (qq.v.), or any other means. The 
concepts of expiation and atonement are, however, 
neither synonymous nor even necessarily con- 
nected; the latter involves a far higher type of 
religious development than does the former. Even 
on the human plane, the desire_ to placate an 
offended fellow-man by no means implies of neces- 
sity a ivish to be at one with him ; the averting of 
wrath is not inherently prompted by love either for 
or in the offended. It is true that— from motives 
of fear as weU as of love — tliere may be a desire 
not merely to appease, but also to win the favour 
of, the being appeased; but such desire is acci- 
dental, not essential, to the concept of expiation, 
whereas it forms the inmost kernel of the concept 
of atonement. 

The broad principles motivating expiation may 
be summed up in fear of Divine anger (cf. Anger 
[Wrath] of God) at sin, which, in the Avords of 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism (qu. xiv.), is 
‘any want of conformity unto, or transgression 
of, the laiv of God’ — a definition which, mutatis 
mutandis, Avill apply to the loAvest as well as to 
the highest systems of religion. 

In the loAver stages of religion, what Ave may 
conveniently call ‘ sin ’ does not necessarily imply 
infringement of a moral laAV ; it may be merely a 
Auolation of an unmoral custom {q.v.) or of a non- 
moral tabu (q.v. ) ; it may be one of omission as Avell 
as of commission; it may be voluntary, involun- 
tary, or unAvitting ; it may be graA’e, or venial, or 
of any intermediate grade ; it may offend various 
classes of Avorshipful beings — ghosts, godlings, 
deities, and the like ; it may be entirely physical 
or ritual. In all such cases of oflence, some sort 
of expiation becomes necessary — some penance 
must be undergone to placate^ superhuman beings, 
just as some surrender of self is needful to appease 
offended human kind. 

It seems safe to conclude that, at its lowest level, 
expiation is non-ethical, and that non-ethical ideas 
remain connected AA-ith expiation, to a greater or 
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less degree, in relatively advanced religions sys- 
tems, Avhile in some — notably in Buddhism (see 
‘Buddhist’ section, beloAv)— the concept is non- 
existent ; while in others— as in Muhammadanism 
(see ‘ Muslim ’ section, beloAv)— expiation degener- 
ates into a crass question of debit and credit. The 
non-ethical aspect seems to characterize the entire 
Polynesian and Melanesian area, where expiation 
appears to be simply an endeavour to placate 
offended ghosts and deities. Yet it must be re- 
membered that, Avith the exception of the Aus- 
tralians, feAv of these peoples have as yet been 
studied Avith a vieAv to ascertaining their ethico- 
religious principles — a failure particularly lament- 
able, since Avith so many of them the old system of 
beliefs has practically vanished for ever. Yet it is 
at least significant that even so competent an ob- 
server as Codfington makes no mention of any 
ethical feeling underlying such sacrifices as are 
made in Melanesia for the purpose of propitiation 
(Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 127), though it is 
perfectly evident that the JNIelanesians and Poly- 
nesians had many ethical principles of a high order 
(see above, p. 516 f.). 

In Africa, also, the non-ethical form of expiation 
is the more usual. As a type may be taken the 
ShUluk of the Egyptian Sudan. When a Shilluk 
is seized Avith a disease as a result of some offence 
that he has committed, a propitiatory sacrifice is 
oflTered, AA-ith an appropriately sad and humble frame 
of mind, to appease the angered Avorshipful being ; 
and, should the sick man recover, his restoration 
to health is attributed to the intercession of Nykang 
(the apotheosized first king of the Shilluk) with 
Cuok, the ‘ Great Spirit’ (Ilofmayr, Anthropos, au. 
[1911] 121). 

In like manner, among the Bantu AVajagua, a sick man in- 
quires of his sorcerer as to the origin of his illness ; and, if it 
be from an offended ghost, this is appeased, according to the 
sorcerer’s directions, either with the sacrifice of a sheep, o\, 
etc., or with a libation of honey, meal, milk, and the like 
(Fassmann, Anthropos, iv. [1909] 676). 

A distinct form of expiation is the rite of con- 
fession. Outside Christianity (see PENANCE), con- 
fession has been most commonly knoAvn from the 
Assyro-Babylonian, Egyptian, HebreAV (see these 
sections of Confession ; and for a divergent ren- 
dering of the Egyptian confession — more accur- 
ately ‘ repudiation’ — of sins, see above, p. 478’’), and 
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Parsi (see ‘Parsi’ section, telow) religions. Yet 
it occurs elsewhere, as among the Eskimos {q.v.), 
the Aztecs and Peruvians (see ‘ American ’ section, 
helow; cf. also Waitz, Anthropologic der Natur- 
volker, Leipzig, 1860-77, iv. 129 f., 462 f.), the Ddnes 

S .V.), and the Iroquois {q.v.). Here only the 
ebrew and the Parsi, together with the Aztec 
and Peruvian, confessions are prompted by real 
ethical considerations, from their earliest knoum 
history ; hut the Parsi are of very late date, 

while, in the case of the Aztec and Peruvian con- 
fessions, there is a possibility (though merely a 
possibility) that they have been transmitted in too 
ethical a setting. The Assyro-Bab. confession 
is, at least originally, largely devoted to ritual 
offences; and the Egyptian ‘repudiation’ has no 
indication of any real sense of sin and repentance 
— at the most, only attrition is indicated by it (see 
also ‘Egyptian’ section, below). 

Africa also knows confession. Among the 
Kikuyu, east of Lake Victoria Nyanza, sin is the 
violation of some law, custom, ceremony, rite, or 
prescription, and consists of three parts : mogiro, 
‘ prohibition ’ ; noJci, ‘ violation ’ ; and sahu, ‘ pun- 
imment.’ Of this, Fr. Cayzac says {Anthropos, v. 
[1910] 311) : 

‘Sin is essentially remissible; it is enough to confess it. 
Ordinarily, this is done to the “ sorcerer," who expels the sin 
by a ceremony whose principal rite is a simulation of vomiting 
(kotahikio, derived from tahiha, “vomit”). 

There is also a private, non-ritual confession : a man has just 
committed adultery ; his accomplice forbids him to speak of it. 
If she had said nothing, the man would not have sinned ; but, 
since she has spoken, he has sinned. . . . The man, in this case 
then makes a private confession of his act to some friend, and 
this confession renders him immune against mhu.’ 

Confession is also practised by the Mkulwe 
(German East Africa), but only by adults, who 
must perform the rite publicly, fully, and sincerely. 
Confession is made by all assembled in case of severe 
illness, or difficult aelivery, or before crossing a 
dangerous stream ; individual confession, when the 
father of the household is starting on a journey. 

The confession for severe illness begins : * The illness is grave. 
Let us see ; perhaps there are sins among the kin. Let him 
who has sins confess them ; let us confess well ; let us not con- 
fess with double heart. Forgive me, gracious Qod 1 I have no 
•ther sins than . . . (adultery, breaking of vows, falsehood, 
theft, etc., as the case may be). I have no other sins at all. I 
am poor ; protect me, gracious God I All my sins are gone 
forth with the wind 1* With the last words the person confess- 
ing casts towards the west splinters of wood and bits of straw, 
that his sins may be carried away by the wind even as the sun 
sinks in the west, never to return. If the sick man mends, 
it is attributed to the perfection of the confession ; otherwise, 
it becomes necessary to get a doctor to consult the spirits, in 
order to discover who is concealing some of his sins, and thus 
hindering the recovery of the patient (Hamberger, Anthropos, 
iv. [1909] 809-312). 

And yet, non-ethical as these African forms of 
expiation appear to be, it has been declared that 
the African possesses a real concept of conscience. 

Thus Schneider (Itelip. der afrikan. Kalurvolkcr, Munster, 
1891, p. 19 f.) writes : ‘ The negro is guided at every step by re- 
ligious conscientiousness (religidse Geioissenhaftigkeit), though, 
unfortunately, he is very often not led to true morality. . . . Ills 
morality is not based upon self-made, secular, and human prin- 
ciples, but upon religious, erroneous though they may often be. 
What bonds and binds him is not “the categorical Imperative 
of self-ruled reason,” but another, higher will, which proclaims 
to him his religion. . . . The misinterpretation of evil as a power 
of Nature only fetters, but does not utterly destroy, the sense 
of responsibility and guilt. No impulse of conscience (Ge wissen) 
is alien to the negro ; he experiences heaviness and distress of 
conscience, and comfort and joy of conscience. His constant 
thought and endeavour is to know and to fulfil tho wishes of 
those invisible powers on whose interference he believes his weal 
and woe to depend; he knows no worse misfortune than to 
offend the spirits or fetishes ; fear of their anger can plunge 
him into irremediable dejection ; to m-ake them again propitious 
is the chief matter of his care and his endeavour, and to this 
end he bardena himself , . . with the most painful renuncia- 
tions. As he fears the anger of the spirits for his sins, so, with 
a quiet conscience, he counts upon their help and heartily sub- 
mits to the ordeal, trusting in their miraculous intervention for 
the saving of innocence. His prosperity appears to him to be 
the reward for his good conduct towards the Invisible Ones, and 
every evil to be a punbhmcnt for offending them' (cf. also the 
‘Egyptian’ sections of Co.vsciE-vci:, and Ethics jum MoRAtmr). 


Literature.— I n addition to the authorities cited in the text, 
see the lists appended to the following series of articles. ^ 

Louis H. Gray. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Ameri- 
can). — The conception of expiation is already 
fundamentally present in the primitive eflbrt to 
placate evil and to propitiate powers that are or 
may become unfriendly. Sacrificial rites of all 
sorts are designed to such ends, the notion being 
that the worshipper can purchase favour by hi.i 
sacrifice. Where the sacrifice, in place of a mere 
offering of goods, involves physical suffering on the 
part of the donor, we may fairly regard the rite as 
expiatory— as an effort to make good the punish- 
ment which the propitiated power is wont to inflict. 

Rites of this type are common among the Ameri- 
can Indians. One of the most interesting examples 
is that given by E. F. Im Thum {Indians of Guiana, 
London, 1883, p. 368) : 

‘ Before attempting to shoot a cataract for the first time, on 
first sight of any new place, and every time a sculptured rock 
or striking mountain or stone is seen, Indians avert the ill-will 
of the spirits of such places by rubbing red-peppers (Capsicum) 
each in his or her own eyes. . . . The extreme pain of this 
operation when performed thoroughly by the Indians I can 
faintly realize from my own feelings when I have occasionally 
rubbed my eyes with fingers which had recently handled red- 
peppers ; and from tho fact that, though the older practitioners 
inflict this self-torture with the utmost stoicism, I have again 
and again seen that otherwise rare sight of Indians, children 
and even young men, sobbing under the infliction.’ 

The same propitiatory notion underlies the severe 
tortures which the Plains Indians of North America 


were accustomed to undergo on the eve of going to 
war, though doubtless here the ethical motive of 
putting to test the warrior’s fortitude also bears a 
part. A typical description is given by de Smet 
(Life, Letters, and Travels, New York, 1905, p. 
2551): 

‘ Among the Sioux, as among the Aricarns, warriors preparing 
for an expedition undergo a very rigorous fast of several days. 
They have for this purpose a “medicine" lodge, where they 
spread a buffalo robe and plant a red-painted post : at the top 
of the lodge is tied a calf-skin containing all sorts of devices. 
There, to obtain the aid of the Great Spirit, they pierce their 
breasts, pass leather cords through, attach themselves to the 
post, and dance thus several times around the lodge to the 
sound of the drum, singing their warlike exploits and flourish- 
ing their war-clubs over their heads. Others make deep cuts 
under their shoulder-blades, run cords through the gashes, and 
drag two great buffalo heads to an eminence about a mile aaay 
from the village, where they dance until they drop senseless. 
A last offering before setting out consists in cutting off little 
pieces of flesh from different parts of their bodies, which they 
offer to the sun, the earth, and the four cardinal points, to 
render the Manitous, or tutelary spirits, of the different elements 
favourable.’ 

From rites such as these, designed to compound 
an offence feared or expected, to rites meant as 
compensation for an offence already given is bub 
the step of reason. Possibly an intermediate case 
is the acceptance of punishment not with a sense 
of having offended, but merely as a means of avert- 
ing a calamity already falling — such as the case of 
Black Coyote who, after several of his family had 
died, in obedience to a dream sacrificed seventy 
pieces of skin from his body to save the remainder 
(U BLEW, pt. 2 [1896], p. 898). In this instance 
we have vicarious sacrifice, with no apparent sense 
of fault; yet expiation readily develops into 
penance, with the penitential conviction of sm 
accompanying it, and sometimes into penance 
viewed as a punishment and acts of compensa- 
tion viewed as atonement. An excellent instance 
of this complex sort is the penalty for murder 
among the Iiurons as described by Father BrcMuf 
(Jesuit Relations, ed. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1890- 
1901, X, 215-223). Not only must the murderer 
and his family give compensation, in the form oi 
presents (as definitely determined as the Anglo- 
Saxon wergild), but he must also give satisfaction 
— probably conceived as a placation of the angry 
dead. Br6beuf thus describes it : 

‘The dead body wan stretched upon a ucaffqld. and the mur- 

dcrer wan compelled to remain lying under it and to rtce 
Upon hixnseU a!! the putrid matter TVhich exuacri from 
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corpse : they put beside him a dish of food, which was soon 
filled with the filth and the corrupt blood which little by little 
fell into it ; and merely to get the dish pushed back ever so 
little would cost him a present of seven hundred porcelain 
beads ... ; as for the murderer, he remained in this position 
ns long as the relatives of the deceased pleased, and, even after 
that, to escape it he had to make a rich present.’ 

War among the Indians tvas but an expansion 
of the primitive blood-feud, of tvhich the above 
ceremony represents a sort of commutation, as is 
proved by the fact, noted by Br6beuf, that, ‘ if the 
relatives of the dead man avenge themselves for 
tills injury by the death of him tt^o gave the blovv, 
all the punishment fell on them.’ Much of the 
difficulty in maintaining an Indian peace lay with 
the relatives of the war-slain whose manes had nob 
yet been appeased by the death of a foeman. Thus 
the Assinihoins explained to Father de Smet (p. 
1128) their horrible cruelty in slaughtering s whole 
encampment of unprotected women and children of 
their Blackfeet enemies, declaring that ‘they 
satiated themselves with cruelty to satisfy the 
manes of their deceased parents and kindred.’ 
Certainly, if captives were spared or adopted, it 
was usually because the losses of the captors had 
been negligible in the conflict. 

The conception of pollution or uncleanness, with 
the corresponding need for ceremonial purification, 
obtains far and wide in the Indian world ; but the 
fasts, purgations, and ordeals which marked the 
pnrif 3 ’ing are hardly to be regarded as in a strict 
sense expiatory ; they are of tlie nature of a cure 
rather than of a penance. We find, however, tliat 
the Indian was more than receptive when the notion 
of penance, as expiation of sin, was once laid before 
him. At all events, there is a general unanimity 
of the Jesuit teachers to the eflect that their 
aboriginal converts were singularly readj' to con- 
fess and do penance for their faults, often outdoing 
what the Fathers required of them. The state- 
ment, ‘they accused and condemned themselves, 
and pronounced their ovra sentence, which they 
jarried out’ (Thwaites, xxxiii. 33), represents nob a 
particular case but a common attitude. 

Le Jeune in the Relation of 1040 (I’ft. xviii. 178-177) describes 
nt length one of the rather numeroue instances in which a con- 
vert had espoused a pagan, and had later come repentant to the 
Fathers. ‘ We assembled the principal Christians to ascertain 
what action would be taken in this matter,' he writes. ‘ They 
summarily decided that he should be driven away and forbidden 
ever to live again with the Christians.' To this severity the 
Fathers objected, the j'oung man being merely asked publicly 
to confess his sin. This he did ; but more than tins, he came in 
private to his confessor, saying : ‘ My Father, I have so deeply 
regretted my fault that I have not dared to approach any Chris- 
tian since my return ; 1 would not dare even to look at them. 
I was told, indeed, that you would chide me if I returned to 
Saint Joseph ; but I have come, nevertheless, to see you. I 
assure you that, since I left this woman, I have fasted everyday, 
— eating only once a day and not more, — so much have I grieved 
for offending God. I have not dared to take shelter in the 
cabins of the Christiana ; I pass before them in silence, with 
bowed head ; I shall go and see them when I have confessed.’ 
Le Jeune adds : ‘ 1 carefully examined his behaviour ; I found 
him so little guilty before God that I shuddered within myself 
for some time with a holy horror. It is true that he had taken 
this young girl, having already given his word to another ; it is 
true that he lived with her ns if they were married, and that 
was the offence. But it is true also that his fear of offending 
God and his respect for his baptism had prevented him from 
touching her, although he was urgently solicited to do so — 
desiring that she should become a Christian before showing her 
the evidences of his affection. This, in my opinion, is what 
passes wonder— to be in the fire, and not be burned ; to do an 
not almost innocent before God, and patiently to bear the 
penance for it before men.’ 

The same readiness to confess and do penance is 
recorded by the Spanish friars in Mexico. There, 
moreover, the idea had developed independently 
before the advent of Christians, as is illustrated by 
the explicit account given by Sahagun (Hist, gin,, 
Paris, 1880, i. xii. ; cf. art. Communion with 
Deity [American], in vol. iii. p. 741). And, indeed, 
the whole temper of the Aztec religion is that of a 
deep and unescapable sense of sin — with which a 
reader of Mexican annals can hardly fail to sympa- 


thip. _ Something very similar among the Peruvians 
is indicated by Garcilasso (Boyal Commentaries, 
ed. Paris, 1830, n. xiii.) in the spirit in which the 
Inca laws were obeyed. The Inca ruler being re- 
garded as Divine, the laws of the empire were 
viewed as Divine ordinances, the violation of which 
was sacrilege. 

‘ Hence,' he eays, ‘ often enough, those who knew themselves 
culpable, condemned by conscience, went voluntarily to pro- 
claim to the judge their secret faults ; for their belief that the 
soul condemns itself led them to believe that their sins were the 
cause of nil the ills which befell the state— maladies, deaths; 
unprosperous seasons; disgraces, general or particular. To 

f irevcnt, therefore, that their private faults should cause their 
ord to send other ills into the world, they wished to expiate 
their sin by death.’ 

There was, in fact, no distinction between crime 
and sin ; every ofl’ence was an offence against the 
Inca, who was himself immune from fault simply 
beeause of his Divine origin and sanction (cf. io. 
II. xii. -XV.). 

Garcilasso (VI. xi.) records that in certain tribes 
the priests were accustomed to fast for the welfare 
of the community. This is a wide-spread custom 
among the Indians, being intimately associated 
with the mystic notion that dream-revelations of 
importance to the people were to be obtained by 
SUM means (see 14 RBEW, pt. 2 passim). The 
idea of vicarious atonement is, in fact, never veiy 
far beneath the surface in a society whose morals 
are still on the group basis, distributing responsi- 
bility to all the relatives of the offender. A quaint 
development of this notion is detailed in the Jesuit 
Relations (ed. Thwaites, xxxii. 305) by Pfere Lale- 
mant ; 

‘After the fathers and mothers have confessed, they make 
such of their children ns are fit to receive the sacrament go to 
confession. But, as regards those who have not sufficient dis- 
cernment, their mothers bring them to the confessors and relate 
in their presence their pettj; acts of naughtiness, and make 
them ask for a penance, which they themselves perform for 
their little ones.’ 

For the final development of this idea of vicari- 
ous sacrifice, in its native form, we must turn to 
the mytholo^es of the Indians, There we find — 
among the Iroquois, the Algonquins, the Sioux, 
the Pawnees, and many others — various develop- 
ments of the conception of a demiurgic being 
modelling this world as a habitat for man after the 
plan of the world which is above the skies and 
which was before the earth was. This being is at 
times (as with the Iroquois) a cosmic titan, slain in 
the making of the earth, so that its body becomes 
the source of the life of the vegetable and the 
animal realms, and thus of man himself, who 
reverences the nourisher of life. At times (as in 
the legends of Hiawatha) an historical or legendary 
chieftain, conceived as a benefactor who has won 
for his people some such gift as the Icnowledge of 
agriculture, is identified with the cosmic sacrificial 
demiurge — thus giving a vicarious turn to the 
heroic life. Possibly the dominance of the thean- 
thropic conception throughout Mexican religion is 
but a continuation of the same fundamental con- 
ception — of a god dying for mankind (see esp. 
J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘ Iroquoian Cosmology,’ SI RBEW 
[1903], p. 133 ; D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New 
WorltP, Philadelphia, 1896 ; cf. art. INCARNATION 
[American]). 

Literature. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see list appended to Couucnion with Deity (American). 

H. B. Alexander. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Babj’- 
lonian). — i. Personal gods and demons. — To 
understand the intricate system of purification 
from sin in Babylonian religion, it is necessary to 
start from the unique conceptions of the Sumenan ^ 
religion regarding the relation of the individual to 
the gods. The Sumer. -Bab. religion possesses a 
1 The entire structure of Bab. religion is essentially non- 
Semitic, and borrowed from the primitive inhahitants of Meso- 
potamia, viz. the Sumerians. 
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pantheon extraordinaty in its ability to represent 
every element of Nature in its hierarchy, and many 
abstract ideas as well. The earliest religious litera- 
ture of tba Sumerians represents the social aspect 
of religion as distinguished from the individualistic. 
The public worsliip, in which the entire community 
joined to sing liturgies in the temples, in praise of 
the great gods, is apparently older than those forms 
of worship which touch more closely the individual, 
which belong to the realm of magic and were ex- 
cluded from the temple-worship from first to last. 
But the individual who, by the socialist nature of 
early worship, felt himself lost in the sight of the 
gods in the great public liturgies expressed his 
need of a more personal religion by adopting a 
personal god, his protecting genius.i Each man 
lived under the protection of his personal god, a 
good spirit whicli dwelt in his body, or whose 
Divine presence permeated his being. Proper 
names in both languages often refer to this idea,* 
The deity whose name figures in the proper name 
of any individual is not always his protecting 
genius. He felt free to choose some other. Usually 
each individual adopted a "od and his consort as 
his personal gods, so that the Babylonians * spoke 
more often of ' my god and goddess.’ ^ So long as 
the personal god awelt in a man, he felt himself in 
communion with divinity, but the evil demons 
(originally ghosts) often overpowered the protect- 
ing spirits and drove them from the body. ‘ His 
god is departed from his body, his thoughtful god- 
dess stands afar,’ says the priest of one who has 
fallen to the powers of evil.® Ordinarily sickness 
or any trouble physical or spiritual is regarded as 
a sign of possession by the demons (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Assyr.-Bab,]). It is likely that in 
the first stages of this religion the demons were re- 
garded as taking the initiative without any cause 
whatsoever. Thus in the earliest known text of 
this kind we have the following ; 

‘Nnmtar,« like a (rod invincible, from on high entered, 

He brought bcaaacbo upon a man 

To his hand his hand ho extended, 

To his foot his foot ho extended, 

Tliis man is the son of my hand, son of my foot is ho.'r 

2. Conceptions of sin, — But only the primitive 
stages of the religion attribute the flight of the 
protecting spirits solely to the hostile attacks of 
the demons. Man himself becomes a factor, and 
begins to reflect upon his own conduct as a possible 
cause for the flight of his gods. The first notion 
of sin is here ritualistic, grossly materialistic. 

‘When ho walked the street?, fhas ho trodden upon a libation 
poured out? Has he set his foot upon Improper water? The 
water of unclean hands has ho seen? A woman of Impure 


1 Sum. dingir-ni, Bab. iU-iu. More often a man Is called 
‘son of his god,’ dumu dingCr-ra-ni (earliest mention In Cun, 
Texts from Bah. Tablets in Brit. Mus. lO.T.I Iv, 4a, 28), or Dab, 
mar iU-ht. 

3 Sum. Ur-eten-su, ‘servant of tho Moon-god’: Vr-^utu, 
‘ servant of tho Sun-god ’ ; J/k-i-ha-Ki, ‘ man of tho goddess Bau’ ; 
(j tn-ddo-mu, ‘ maiden slave of Damu ’ ; iltlianna-ama-mxt, ‘ Ifih- 
anna Is my mother ' ; Bab. iluMarduk-nofir, ‘ Marduk protects ’ ; 
ituBnzu-imguranni, ‘8in has blessed me,’ See csp. Krausz, 
Gbttemamen in den bah. SiegelcylinderUgenden, I/cipzig, 1911. 

s Wo employ tho word In the sense of inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia attached to tho established religion. 

< References to men who have no protecting god are found 
(f!.T, xvii. 14 K. 8380. 7, 23, 194), but these are seized upon by 
disease at once. 

» Burpti, V. 11. One passage represents the protecting god as 
a man's shepherd, whom the devils seized upon for food. 

0 One of the seven demons. 

7 C.T. iv. 4 ; SCO Babyloniaca, ill. (1010] 10. Tho best example 
of the idea of a soul being wilfully attacked by tho demons Is 
the scries of incantations known ns tiailu, tablet 1. where the 
Individual attributes his oflUctions to the machinations of 
wizards and witches, ono of the most common sources of evil, 
and tho so-called (Ttukhu limnUti series, C.T. xvi. (tr. by 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits, Ixmdon, 1003-04). Tor an 
example of a man wilfully attacked by restless souls from hell, 
SCO King, Bab. JIagie and Sorcery, 1B90, no.63«-Langdon, ‘Bab. 
Eschatology,’ In 7'heol Essays in JTonoxir of C. A. Briggs, New 
York, 1011, p, ICO. See csp. Morgenstem, Doctrine of Sin, 
ft-21. 


hands has ho met? A maiden of impure hands has he seen? 
A woman of poisonous witchcralt has his hand touchedt’i 
‘ Ban by drinking from an unclean cup (?) (Marduk) dissolves.’ a 
‘Banbv having touched a man accursed (Marduk) dissolves.’* 
'Food (unclean) I have eaten, waters incanted (?) I have drunk, 
refuse of my god unwittingly I have eaten, rubbish of roy god- 
desses unwittmgly I have trod upon.’< 

The ethical conception of sin and the moral ele- 
ment in religion begin to develop at an early period, 
if we may judge from the religious aspect in whicli 
injustice and violation of civil laws were regarded. 
Yet it may be safely asserted that ethics and re- 
ligion were originally independent of each other in 
Babylonia.® The moral transgressions which bring 
about estrangement between man and his gods are 
mentioned at great length in the Surpu series : 

‘Has he failed to deliver the captive, and the bound not set 
free? Was yes in his mouth and no In his heart?’ ‘The 
boundary of justice has he gone beyond?' Man Is inherently 
prone to sin : ‘ Who has not been negligent, who has not com- 
mitted frivolity?’® 

3 . Condition of the sinner. — Corresponding with 
the advance made in the conception of sin,’ there 
are distinctly diflerent conceptions of tho condition 
of the sinner in the various stages of the cults of 
expiation. The reader will have inferred from the 
preceding paragraphs that the earliest state of sin 
was regarded as one of demoniacal possession." 
Whether disease, sorrow, and calamity were con- 
ceived of as due to the attacks of the demons, the 
machinations of witchcraft, tho evil eye, or what 
not, the actual state of man was described as one 
of demoniacal possession. Thus in a ritual against 
a disease wo have the curse : 

‘ Evil ghost,® evil alu,o evil utukhi,^ evil man, evil eye, evil 
mouth, evil tongue irom the body of the man, son of hl« god, 
may they dopart.i® 

The technical term for a man in demoniacal posses- 
sion Is paplialla=cmuttalliltu, Wt, 'one tossing to 
and fro.’ Also tho ordinary word for ‘sick,’ marfu, 
may be used in a wider sense quite sj-nonymous 
with ‘demoniacal possession.’ The man whoso 
protecting gods had deserted him is H tu-ra=camd%t 
vutrsu.^^ The Sum. word tur is probably connected 
with the root tar, 'to curse,’ and repre.sents the 
man as under the curse of the demons. The Sem. 
root marasu^^ indicates a condition of pain and 
misery, anil, unlike the Sumerian, has no magical 
significance. Another Sum. word, piy, is often 
employed to denote tho misery of a sinner.’* rhe 
fundamental idea of this root is ‘unclean,’ ‘worth- 
less.’ Sumerian, therefore, in each case employs 
a term based upon the religious aspect of the case. 
A sinner is one cursed by the demons, mode unclean 
by the evil spirits so tnat his gods can no longer 
dwell in his liody. The sinner is often described 
as one wJio has a curse, for which the technical 
word is mamiiu in Semitic.’* Tho root of_ this 
word, cmfl, Heb. non,’" means ‘ to speak with a 
rumbling voice,’ probably referring to the ventrilo- 


1 IV. R. 20, no. 5 ; cf. C.T. xvIL 88. 

Surpu, 111. 10. "/t, Ht- , - 

* rv. R. 10a, 28-34. Tho ‘ refuse of my god,’ Biklh in-ia, ana 
ho * rubbish of my goddess,’ an til iitania. ^ . , , . 

® Morgenstem, 2. Dhorme UUl. assyr.-bab. 2111?.) tokos tna 
mposite view. At any rate, the references to moral sin in in» 

nf nvT»5»»f?rtn nnri BLT6 fOUflU ODiV Ifl 1110 


Briod, 

0 King, Bab, Magic, no. 11, obv. 10. . 

7 For^a detailed statement of the Bab. conceptions and 
ichtdcal terms for ‘ sin,’ see Sis (Bab.). 

8 Schrank, Bab. 42. „ n, _t -lo/r iS-iS 

» Ono of the seven devils, « C.T. xvl. 1S«. 46-48. 

11 V. R. 606, 3 ; C.T. xvi. 2, 38. ^ ^ . r 

13 C.T. xvl. 4, 149; see Brunnow, Classified lAst, Leiden, 

to be distinguished In Assyrian from mardtu. 
rt. imratt, * to be firm, Ptronp:.' 

Translated Into Semitic by •Imnlr tan. San 

1® For ‘curse,’ Sumerian empipys s^^aor 

leans lit. * the throwln^V from the root a Rynierian 

.ca):,’ lit. ‘to cast a by 'vo^nflfldea of whfe^U 
ichnical term is nam-erim, tho fundamental Idcaoi wnionia 

i“'nfe'’dcrivatIon Is fixed by 

called mutdmd, ‘one who utters a rumbling voi-e. au« 
mdered In Sum. by nam-erim. 
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qnist.’ A demon or a •witch casts the mamit upon 
a man, or the mamit falls npon him as the result 
of any kind of sin. The individual sometimes re- 
presents his condition in more ethical terms in the 
later stages of the religion. ‘ May the sickness of 
my body he removed, may the "Weariness of my 
flesh be driven away.’* ‘Galling and no answer 
have encompassed me.’* ‘From the days of my 
youth much have I been bound with torment. 
Food I eat not, weeping is my nourishment.’ < 
Often the gods (both personal gods and others) are 
said to be ang^ with the sinner and to have turned 
away from him. ‘His god and goddess are en- 
raged with him’ ‘ The goddess has turned away 
from mo.’* 

4 . Methods of expiation. — Since the fundamental 
concept of sin is essentially one of demoniacal pos- 
session or of a ban and curse, which enfold man 
like a great net, the method of overcoming the 
demons or the curse must be magic. It would be 
not incautious to say that no religion ever existed 
in wliicli the entire scheme of atonement is so 
thoroughly based upon magic. No analysis of the 
ritual of atonement could possibly convey to the 
reader an adequate idea of its complexity, its com- 
prehension of all the vital elements in a natural 
and cultured religion, or the extreme beauty of 
some of its forms. To restore the protecting gods 
to a man’s body, or to restore a man to his pro- 
tecting gods, is the essential object of the atone- 
ment. It follows, then, that he will be restored to 
favour with all the gods. To free man from the 
devils, to loosen the ban cast upon him by the 
powers of evil, is the problem m the ritual of 
atonement. 

Power to overcome the demons and the ban is 
obtained through the curse given to the priests by 
Ea, god of Eridu, the ancient seat of the cult of 
fresh water. Inherently there is no difference 
between the curse hurled upon man bj' the demons 
and wizards and the curse of salvation uttered by 
the priests in the name of the water-god. The 
superiority of the latter lies in the superior mystic 
power of the god himself. 

5 . The curse. — The technical term for the curse 
of expiation is Hptu in Semitic, a Avord borrowed 
from the Sum. root 5ib, ‘to cast, hurl.’* Ordina- 
rily the rituals employ the term nam-itib, lit. ‘the 
casting, throwing.* \Ve do not possess material 
from the primitive period to give us an insight 
into the precise origin of the mystic spell revealed 
by the water-god, but the act of casting a spell of 
Divine power probably consisted in uttering ivords 
attended by conventional movements of the hands.® 
This supreme magical formula urns knoivn as the 
curse of Eridu, and had poiver not only to over- 
come the bans of the demons, but also to consecrate 
any object Avhatsoever.® As in the Christian 
Church the consecrating formula employed for 
conveying mystic power to the elements of the 
map IS prpeded by the sacred history of its insti- 
tution, so in the Bab. rituals the curse of Eridu is 
employed only after the account of its legendary 

* still another technical term is arratu, ‘ enrae’ ; the verb is 
orani, Heh. mx. The Sum. tor arratu is a8, ‘ iU-will’ ; and the 
‘ hurl the ill-n ill.' Note the idea of hxtrllng, casting, 
the basis of all the expressions for cursing in Sumerian, 

; mng, £ 06 . llagie, no. 1, rev. 45. 

Id. 11. 3. 

j^'Haupt, .dfctad.-sum, Keilschrifttextc, Leipzig, 1882, 116, 


* ly. R 29** 14, zfnfi ilti-lM. 

, 1\- R. 10a, 63 , eliia isbum ; of. Oraig, Religious Tex 
Wpag, 1695 , i. 13 . 6 = ii. 7 . 8. 
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t tool's employed has any reference to irater ; on I 
hand, they almost universally refer to the casting 


Is consecrated with mystic power by repeating 
the holy curse over it (ir. R. 22J, 12). 


institution. Ea, the ivater-god, is said to commis- 
sion his son Marduk with Ills own power over the 
demons. Marduk is represented in the person of 
the magician (Asipn), tvhose words are, therefore, 
really tliose of the ivater-god.* 

The folloAving passage is the earliest knoivn 
source for the ritual of expiation, and is employed 
against headache : 

‘ Go, my son ifnrduk, this man the son of his god padfy. 

Bread at his head place, rain-water at his foot place. 

Smite the headache. 

The words of tho curse of Eridu utter. 

Of his limbs the ache allay. 

May the headache ascend to heaven like smoke. 

Into the beneficent hand of his god restore the man.’ 5 
* The words of the enrse of Eridu ’ liave not been 
recorded on tablets. It may well be that they 
constituted a sacred formula revealed only by oral 
instruction in the schools.* The wora mamit 
(Sum. sag-ha and nam-crim), ■ivhich, as tve have 
seen above, often denotes the curse of the demons, 
may also he used for the cni-se of the gods. ‘ With 
the curse of the earth-spirits* I curse thee,’ says 
the priest of incantation to the demon.* A 
quasi-philosophic conception of the curse of Eridu 
is found among the schoolmen : ‘ Curse, Curse, con- 
cept® not to be transgressed.’* The consecrating, 
delivering curse belongs to the Avater-god only, or 
to the gods connected Asdth fresh Avater, as Marduk, 
son of Ea, Ninahaknddn, daughter of Ea.® The 
curse was then personified, and a hymn (King, 
Bab. Magic, 61) refers to the curse as created Avitli 
the gods. 

6 , Curse without ritual. — Only in the later 
period do Ave find the priests of incantation de- 
pending wholly upon the curse to banish the 
powers of evil and bring about reconciliation Avith 
the gods,® The process here may be described as 
purely intellectual magic. The priest proclaims 
himself as commissioned by Ea ; and, after de- 
scribing the demons at great length (it Avas neces- 
sary to obtain a clear idea of the nature of the ban 
before it could be cursed), finally utters the curse 
of Eridu, following it by an oath that the demon 
is cursed.’® This secondary curse, ‘Verily, thou 
art named,’ ’® may be sworn to in the name of an.y 
number of gods or sacred objects,” and serves only 
as an assertion that the priest has really discovered 
the name of the demon to be cunsed. 

7. The ritual elements. — In the ordinary ritual 
of atonement Avater, bread, grain, plants, and 
animal sacrifices are introduced. The reiider will 
note the passage cited above in § 5, Avhere bread 
and Avater are placed at the head and feet. In the 
primitive ritual, Avater Avas undoubtedly employed 
as a means of purification, and applied in one way 
or another before the curse of Eridn Avas uttered. 
The priest seeks to drive the demons into the 
water, the bread, the grain, or whatsoever element 
may be employed. Wlien he utters the curse the 
evil passes into the water, Avhich is then taken 
aAvay into ‘a clean place’ or thrown in the by- 
Avays. Such Avater, bread, etc., Avere regarded os 

I Sumerian possesses other words for Uptu, viz. tH, mi, in 
sag-ba, and nam-erim. Of these the two latter may refer either 
to the curse of life uttered in the name of the gods, or to tho 
curse of the demons (see above, § 3). Both ti and mi refer tr 
a method of speaking. The ori^naf idea inherent in the wor^ 
in is obscure (see Langdou, Sum. Gram., Paris, 1911, pf.. 
813, 268). 

3 Rabptoniaea, iii. 16. 

s Probably the formula was simply zi den-ki-ka-ge ge-pad, 
‘ By the being of Ea thou art named,' 

4 Animnaki, sp'irits of tho nether sea, who guard the waters 
of life in Hades. 

s C.T. xvi. 12, ii. 3. 

s Ufiirtu, ' outline,' the form or concept of 0 thing. 

7 C.T. XA-ih 34. 1. 

® Called ‘ lady of the curse ’ (Haupt, Akkad.- turn. Keilsclirift- 
texte, 105, 32, and of. Rabylantaca, ill. 28). 

9 As in C.r. xvii. 34-6 and the Vtukku limniti series. 

19 Lit, ‘thou art spoken against' (fomdfo; Sum. ge-pad, 'be 
thou named’). 

II C.T. xvi. ISO. 
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extremely dangerous and capable of exercising a 
ban upon any one who touched them or even looked 
at them. On ancient seals the sinner is often re- 
presented bringing a goat as an oflfering, and not 
infrequently the rituals mention lambs of sacrifice, 
which appear to have heen divided between the 
priests and the gods. At any rate, neither the 
blood of the victim nor the sacrifice itself plays 
any essential r61e in the mystery of expiation. ^ 
The technical term for putting the elements to 
the body is teh'& (Sum. teg), and for removing them 
kuppuru (Sum. gur).^ The bread, water, plants, 
etc., into which the curse had driven the powers of 
evil, are called tahpirtu, Kuppuru then developed 
the sense of ‘purge,’ ‘purify,’ atone.^ 

8. Scape-goat. — Expiation by means of the scape- 
goat* is often met Avith. Ea says to Marduk : 

‘ Go, my son Marduk. A man has been seized upon by a ban. 
Take a scape-goat ItB head to his head put. The king son of 
his god atone.® The venom (of the ban) into its mouth (of the 
scape-goat) may he cast. May the man G be pure, be clean.’ 

In another ritual a small pig is dismembered, 
and its parts are applied to the patient, who is 
washed in holy ivater and incensed Avith the censer.® 
In this ritual the pig is said to be a substitute * for 
the mau. In anotner ritual the scape-goat is called 
the image of the man {nig sag 

9 . Sympathetic magic. — In certain Rituals, 
especially those of the fire-cults {Maklu and Surpu), 
small images of the sorcerers Avho have put a man 
under a ban are destroyed in fire ; or tamarisk, 
dates, onions, etc., are tom and throAvn into the 
fire, attended by prayers that the ban and those 
Avho have worked it may likeAvise perish. In these 
cases the prayer is said by the patient, and the 
priest utters the curse of Eridu. 

10 . Penitential prayers and confession.— Gradu- 
ally a more ethical element is Avorked into the 
rituals of expiation by requiring the sinner to repeat 
a psalm of adoration to one or several of the gods 
while the priest performs various acts of the ritual. 
These prayers are commonly knoAvn as ‘Prayers 
of the lifting of the hand,’ a scene often represented 
on seals of the classical period. It is precisely here 
that the Babylonian religion reaches its highest 
spiritual development. ‘My heart is distressed 
and my soul faileth. I cry unto thee, 0 lord in the 

1 Eeferencez to _the use of blood as a means of expiation are 
rare. In C.T. xvii. 6, 51 the blood of a pig is applied to the side 
of a bed on -which a sick man lay; and in Zimmern, Jlilual- 
tafeln, no. 28, iii. 20, the blood of a kid is mentioned. 

2 See ExpT xxu. [1911] 329-326. 

3 In addition to the special article in ExpT, l.c., regarding 
kuppuru, the Babylonian technical term for ‘ atone,’ the present 
writer would make the following explanatory statement, which 
must he categorical here. Students of Hebrew -who naturally 
look to Assyriology for a definite statement regarding the mean- 
ing of this word should remember that the Babylonians trans- 
late the Sumerian word gur by kuppuru. Now there is not the 
least doubt that the technical word for 'atone' in Sumerian 
means ‘ turn away, remove.’ In regard to kuppuru the writer 
is of the opinion that, although the Babjdonians employed this 
word with emphasis upon the removing of the objects which 
had magically absorbed the curse and the uncleanliness, the 
root meaning involves both the ideas of cocer and remove. The 
Babylonian ritual gives us, we think, the clue for fixing upon 
this Semitic conception of atonement from which both Baby- 
lonian and Hebrew started. We take the root kaparu to mean 
fundamentally, ‘wash a-vniy with a liquid'; applg and tvipc 
away are two concepts inherent in this root, and, although 
Babylonian appears to have lost almost completely the idea of 
applying or covering,yet Hebrew has apparently retained traces 
of it, certainly in Gn 322'. 

<The technical word for ‘scape-goat’ is makiuldtiiiu. On 
the entire subject of the scape-goat in Babylonian reh’gion, see 
ExpTxidv. [1912] 9.‘ 

6 0'-Tne-te-gur-gur=kuppir, i.e. ‘take the scape-goat away.’ 

6 Here the king. 2 Haupt, 105. 

8 In this ritual [C.T. xvii. 6], fourteen baked cakes are placed 
at the outer gate of the house. 

9 Pdiu. 

1“ C.T. xviL 37, K. <859. There is another reference to the 
scape-goat in Craig, Eeligious Texli, i. 18- 8. A scape-goat is 
also used to purify a sanctnary ; and he who carries it away to 
the fields is unclean for seven aays(EAssyr viii. [Paris, 1911] 49). 
Likewise in another ritual, for freeing a house from a ban, he 
who carries away the water used in the handwashings is un- 
clean seven days (IV. B. 69, no. 1, rev. S). 


pure heavens. Faithfully look upon me, hear my 
supplication,’ says the penitent in a prayer to the 
moon-god.^ ‘ May my sin be undone, my frivolity 
forgotten. May the good genius, the good spirit 
walk beside me. May evil mouth and tongue 
stand aside. Before thee I will walk and sing thy 
praise.’ So run the closing lines of a prayer to the 
god of the neAv moon.® It is probable that sinners 
read a tablet of their sins before the gods, and that 
the tablet Avas then broken in sign that their sins 
Avere forgiven. This form of the ntual finally freed 
itself from magic, and the sinner depended entirely 
upon confession and prayer in the so-called peni- 
tential psalms. The significant act of atonement 
in this form of the ritual is the appeal of the sinner 
to various gods to intercede for him Avdth the god 
Avhose anger he Avishes to appease. Forgiveness is 
here expressed by the phrase ‘ remove my sin,’ or 
‘turn thy face unto me,’ or ‘may thine anger 
return to its place.’ 

It Avill be seen that Bab. religion identifies sin 
and disease in all its stages, and that atonement 
and reconciliation depend largely upon magic. 
The atoning poAver of sacrifice is a negligible factor, 
and in any case is not original. The ritual tended 
to the production of a beautiful literature, and in 
many cases to symbolic acts of great spiritual 
power. Finally, the ritual led up to penance and 
prayer, in Avhich appeal is made directly to the 
gods. 

Litbraturb. — K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyr. BesehwSrungtserie 
ilaqlu, Leipzig, 1895 (=Acf(t Soc. Seient. Eennicce, vol. xx. 
no. 6) ; H. Zimmern, Die Beschworungstafeln SurpU, Leipzig, 
1900, also mtualtafeln, Leipzig, 1900 ; J. Morgenstern, The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion, Berlin, 1905 ; W. Schrank, 
Bab. Suhnriten, Leipzig, ISOS ; C. Fossey, La Magie as^ritnne. 
Paris, 1902; M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, Giessen, 1905 ff., chs. .xvi.-xvii. ; L. W. King, Bab. 
Magie and Sorcery, London, 1896 ; P. Dhorme, La Religion 
assyr.-bab., Paris, 1910, p. 282 ft. S. H. LANQDON. 


EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Bud- 
dhist). — In the sense in Avhich these terms are used 
in Christian theologies, the ideas of expiation and 
atonement are scarcely, if at all, existent in Indian 
religions. This holds true especially of Buddhism, 
constructed Avithout dependence on a deity, and 
profoundly influenced' oy the Indian theory of 
karma {g.v.). According to the theory of karma, 
as current, it is generally agreed, just before the 
rise of Buddhism, the fate of a man’s soul, in its 
next birth, Avas determined by the man’s karma 
(lit. ‘ doing ’) in this birth. The soul Avas supposed, 
in this stage of the theory, to be a very minute 
creature residing in the cavity of the heart, and 
resembling in every respect (except in size and in 
the absence of a soul Avithin it) the visible man. 
Like a man’s, its outAvard form AA'as material, con- 
sisting of the four elements and heat ; like a man, 
it had anger, desire, quality, and other mentol 
traits.® This hypothesis of a soul Avas rejected by 
Buddhism ; but in other respects it adopted and 
systematized the karma theory, and made it one 
of the foundation-stones of its ethical theory. 
Karma became for it an inexorable laAV, Avorking 
by its own efiBcacy, subject to no Divine or human 
interference, and resulting in an effect folloAVing 
without fail upon every deed, Avord, and thqngJit. 
As to what effect folloAved on what deed opinions 
aiffered (see Kaema). But on the mam fact ot 
Tcarrna all Buddhist schools are agreed. Key held 
that the karma and its vipaka (the act and ic 
result) Avere inextricably intenvoven ; that no e\- 
mption by way either of fj,- 

ivas either possible or desirable ; and . , , 
contrary doctrine, an explaining “way or .. . 
tarma, was pernicious, immoral, a bar to religious 

progress. ,. 3 , 

\ soul in the Upa-nlahadi.’ 1. 

TRAS, 1699. 
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The passages in the canonical books in support 
of the above doctrine are so numerous tliat only a ; 
small selection can be given. i 

In Sutta Mpata, 666, the Buddha is reported as sayinp: j 
'Karma is never destroyed, not any one’s.’ So also an elderi j 
is made to say, at Thera Gutha, 144 : * The karma a man does, ' 
be it lovely, be it e;-!!, that is his inheritance, whatsoever it may 1 
have been that he has done.’ At Afiguttara, i. 286, it is said : | 
• Of all woven garments, brethren, a hair shirt is known as the j 
worst. Inhotweatheritisclammy.incoldweatherchiUy; itis 
ugly, evil-smelling, grievous to the touch. Just so, brethren, \ 
of all the doctrines commonly known among those of the j 
recluses, that of Makkhali of the Oow-pen is the worst ; for that i 
foolish one is of opinion that there is no karma, no action, no ; 
energy.’ 2 

Yet, uotTvitbstauding this uucompxomisiug atti- ' 
tude as to the result of any act done, there are two 
cases in early Buddhism in which, at first sight, 
there seems to be some mitigation possible. The 
first is where a hhikhhu is forgiven for a breach of 
a by-law of the community ; the second is in the 
matter of s, patti-dana, or transfer of merit. 

The rules as to the first case are translated in 
Vinaya Texts, ii. 339 ff. and iii. 61-65. Stated 
quite shortly, they amount to this. If a breach of 
the rules had been reported to the local chapter, 
the chapter could, under certain conditions, suspend 
the offender from certain privileges. On his sub- 
mission, a motion could be brought forward, at a 
subsequent meeting of the chapter, for rehabilita- 
tion. By leave of the chapter the offender was 
brought in, and, on his acknowledging his offence, 
the chapter, through the mouth of the mover of 
the motion, ‘ took the offence back ’ (as the standing 
expression is). Sometimes the Buddlia himself, 
without the matter being laid before a chapter, 

‘ took back ’ an offence (see, for instance, Samyutta, 
i. 128). But in aU such cases the oflence, it should 
be noted, is purged only as regards the Order. 
The Jaw of karma is not broken. The karma of 
the offence -will work out its inevitable result inde- 
pendently of the fact that the ofience, so far as the 
Order is concerned, has been expiated. 

The other apparent exception, the patti-dana, or 
transfer of merit, is interesting as showing develop- 
ment in doctrine. The belief is not found in the 
Nikayas themselves, only in the commentaries 
upon them.* In the latter, however, it is taken so 
completely for CTanted that it must have grown up 
some considerable time before they were uTitten 
in the 5th cent. A.D. ; and, if the present writer’s 
note in Questions of King Milinda, ii. 165, be 
correct, the idea (though not the technical phrase 
for it) must be as old as the Milinda, that is, prob- 
ably, as old as the 2nd cent. A.D. Patti means 
‘attainment,’ ‘accomplishment.’ To have done a 
good deed was to have attained the good result 
that would inevitably follow. By the law of karma 
that result would accrue to the benefactor (to him 
who has done the good act) either in this or in some 
future birth. The doctrine of patti-dana (lit. ‘ gift 
of the patti ’) was that the benefactor could so 
direct the karma that it would accrue not to his 
own benefit, but to that of some one else whom he 
specified. That this amounts to an interference 
by human will in the action of Isarma cannot, we 
think, be disputed. And, if the merit of a good 
action can be thus transferred, it would seem to 
follow logically that the result of an evil deed 
could also be transferred. All this brings us very 
nearly, if not quite, to the Christian doctrine of 
atonement, of the imputation of righteousness. 
The Buddhist might deny this ; and would point 
out, quite rightly, that such transfer of merit was 
supposed possible only in the case of certain good 
actions of a minor sort. In fact, the patti-d&na is 

4 On the technical meanincr of this epithet, see Eldee 
(B uddhist). 

- Of. the note in Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
London, 1899, i. 76. 

3 Jataka Com. ii. 112 ; Dhammapoda Com. 161, 402. 
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most frequently found in the colophons to the MSS, 
the copyist giving expression to the pious hope 
that the merit of his having completed the copy 
may redound to the advantage of all beings. And 
in other cases, in the stories told in the commen- 
taries, the act of which the merit is transferred is 
usually the gift of a meal to a hhikkhu, the placing 
of a white flower at the foot of the monument to a 
departed arahant, kindness to animals, or some 
sucli simple act of piety. 

It is noteworthy that the transfer of merit is 
usually from a good Buddhist to a non-Buddhist, 
and that the latter is usually a friend or relation 
of the benefactor. There is no instance of a good 
Buddhist desiring or accepting any transfer of 
merit to himself. 

Literatdee. — V. FausboU, Dhammapadam, excerptis ex 
eommentario Palieo illustramt, Copenhagen, 1855 ; The Jataka, 
together with its eommentarg, 7 vols., ed. V. FausboU, London, 
1877-1SD7; Sutta Nipata, London, 1885; Afiguttara Nikdya, 
6 vols. (PTS, 1885-1910); Samyutta Nikaya, 6 vols. (PTS, 
1884-1004) ; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya 
Texts, 3 vols. (SBE, 1881-1885); Rhys Davids, Questions of 
King Milinda, 2 vols. (SBE, 1800, 1894); F. L. Woodward, 
The Buddhist Doctrine of Reversible Merit, Colombo, 1911. 

T. W. Bhys Davids. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Chris- 
tian). — I. Scope of the article. — It is the purpose 
of this article to trace the history of the doctrine 
of the Atonement on Christian soil, to distinguish 
and classify its most important forms, to show 
their historical antecedents and relations, and to 
estimate their significance. 

The word ‘ atonement ’ may be used in two 
senses ; either as a synonym of reconciliation 
(at-one-ment), or to denote the ‘ satisfaction or 
reparation made for wrong or injury, either by 
giving some equivalent or by doing or suffering 
something which is received in lien of an equiva- 
lent’ [Cent. Diet.). It is in the latter sense that 
the term has been commonly employed in theo- 
logy. By the Atonement is meant the satisfaction 
made by Christ for the sins of humanity, however 
that satisfaction may be conceived in detail. Since 
the purpose of Christ’s atoning work is to reconcile 
sinners to God, it is not unnatural that some 
modem theologians should have returned to the 
original meaning of the word, and maintained 
that in theology also the true meaning of atone- 
ment is reconciliation rather than satisfaction. 
Such an identification of the process and the re- 
sult is, however, a departure from the historical 
usage ; and in what follows we shall understand 
the word in its more technical sense as signifying 
the action taken by Christ to bring about recon- 
ciliation between God and man, rather than the 
reconciliation itself. 

In the sense in which the Atonement has been 
commonly understood inlater theology, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, namely, as an objective 
satisfaction made by Christ to the Father to secure 
the forgiveness of man, the doctrine was first 
clearly formulated by Anselm in the 12th cent, 
in his famous tract Cur Dews Homo. Long before 
this time, however, the death of Christ had been 
made the subject of explicit reflexion by Christian 
theologians ; and the answers which they gave to 
the question why Christ died on Calvary form the 
necessary introduction to the history of the doo- 
trine_ of the Atonement. These answers begin 
within the NT itself, and the rich material which 
is there contained has proved the point of departure 
for later speculation. 

2 . The Biblical basis. — The conceptions which 
the NT writers bring to the interpretation of the 
death of Christ fall into five main groups. 

(1) The simplest answer finds a sufficient leason 
for Christ’s death in the fact that it took place in 
fulfilment of OT prophecy. This is the explana- 
tion given by St. Peter in Ac 3'*, where no attempt 
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is made to explain why the suffering was necessary. 
It is enough to know that it was foretold in the 
sacred book in which the Divine will for man is 
revealed (cf. Lk 24“®'*). 

(2) A more speculative inteimretation is sug- 

gested by Jesus’ own words in Mt 26^®. Here the 
Master compares His death to a covenant-sacrifice 
sealing the relation between the disciples and God 
under the new dispensation, as the Paschal lamb 
marked the union between the Israelites and God 
under the old. This conception is most fully de- 
veloped in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
death of Christ is regarded as at once the fulfil- 
ment and the abrogation of the OT sacrificial 
system. As the High Priest of the New Covenant, 
Jesus enters the Holy of Holies (t.e. the im- 
mediate presence of God), not with the blood of 
bulls and of goats, but with the perfect sacrifice 
of His own life-blood (He 9^^*^), and hence exhibits 
a type of the true spiritual sacrifice with which 
alone God is well pleased This sacrificial 

conception underlies the Anselmic doctrine of the 
Atonement, though in association with other ideas 
drawn from a diflerent source.^ 

(3) A third interpretation, also suggested by 
Jesus’ own words (Mk 10^®), sees in the death of 
Christ a ransom or purchase price by which His 
disciples are delivered from the bondage into 
which they have been brought by sin. The com- 
parison is suggested by the provision made in the 
Law for the enfranchisement of slaves upon the 
payment of certain specified sums of money, or by 
the familiar custom of the ransom of prisoners 
taken in war. What these money payments ac- 
complished in delivering those in bondage from 
temporal captivity, _ that the death of Christ is 
conceived to effect in securing the deliverance of 
transgressors from the deadlier bondage of sin (of. 
1 Co 6=0 1^,1 P 11®'-, Tit 2^ Eph P^). This idea 
re-appears in the later history, in the Patristic 
interpretation of the death of Christ as a ransom 
paid by God to Satan. 

(4) A different explanation again is that which 
interprets Christ’s death after the analogy of the 
bloody expiation exacted by justice from those 
who have been ^ilty of wilful sin (e.g. 1 K 2®'). 
The idea of ej^iation through suffering is a very 
ancient one. Where a wong has been done for 
which the ceremonial system affords no remedy, 
atonement must be made by the death of the 
offender or his substitute. This conception finds 
striking expression in 2 S 24 (cf. 1 Ch 21), where 
David’s sin in numbering the people is atoned for 
by a pestilence in which seventy thousand of the 

S le perish. It is the pre-supposition of the 
■known passage in Is 53, in which the stripes 
of the righteous servant are the means by which 
the wicked are healed. In the NT it has its most 
signal illustration in the Pauline conception of the 
Crucifixion as the voluntary acceptance on Christ’s 

E art, as a result of His self-identification with 
umanity, of the conseq^uences in suffering, shame, 
and death to which their oivn sin had made them 
liable. This conception re-appears in the later 
history, in the various forms of the so-called Penal 
Theory of the Atonement.® 

(5) In the theology of St. Paul, however, this 
interpretation of the death of Christ is only one 
side of his teaching. It is not the death conceived 
by itself alone which has redemptive significance 
to St. Paul, but the death as a part of the entire 
process of the Divine self - identification with 
humanity, which makes it possible for believers 
here and now to become partakers of the Divine 

1 Of. MdiaSgoz, Thiol, de VEp. aux Bihreux, p. 231. 
s On the connexion between the ideas of expiation and of 
sacrifice, cf. the illuminating’ discussion of G. F. Moore (art. 

* Sacrifice,’ In EDi iv. 4232 f.). 


life of the Christ, and so sharers in His triumph 
and resmTection. To St. Paul, Christ is not 
simply the passive Sufferer j He is the conquering 
Lord, and the benefits both of His suffering and of 
His conquest are mediated to His disciples by the 
mystic union with Him which is brought about by 
faith. 

The connexion between the death and the in- 
carnation of Christ is made even closer in the 
Fourth Gospel. To St. John the suffering of 
Christ is but an incident in that self-identification 
of the Divine Word with humanity which consti- 
tutes His true redemptive work. It is not the 
death so much as the life of Christ that has saving 
power, and Calvary is important not so much for 
the specific function which it fulfils of itself, as 
because it is the supreme proof of the complete- 
ness of our Lord’s subjection to all the conditions 
of human life. 

The contrast just suggested is of importance for 
the later history. As we follow the interpretation 
of Christ’s death through the centuries, we find 
tivo main types of thought predominating. Ac- 
cording to the first, the death of Christ is an 
incident in His incarnate life ; according to the 
second, it is the end for which incarnation takes 
place. The former is characteristic, on the whole, 
of the theology of Greek Catholicism ; the latter, 
of that of Roman Catholicism and of Protestant- 
ism. 

3. The Atonement in Greek theology.^ — In 
order to understand the interpretation of Christ’s 
death in Greek theology, we have to bear in mind 
the general conception of redemption, of which it 
forms a part. To the Greek, unlike the Latin, 
the supreme evil from which man needs to be 
delivered is not guilt, but corruption. Through 
sin, humanity becomes subject to the law of death. 
The mind is darkened through ignorance, and the 
entire nature, as mortal, is destined to destruction. 
What is needed for the salvation of man, there- 
fore, is not simply forgiveness, but a new trans- 
forming power which shall enlighten the mind by 
the revelation of truth, and transform that which 
is corrupt and mortal into incorruption. Such a 
Divine and transforming power entered humanity 
through the Incarnation. In Christ very God 
Himself became man, that by partaking of the 
limitations and sufferings of His human children 
He might transform them into the likeness of His 
glorious and Divine life. In the well-known words 
of Irenseus, ‘He became what we are, that He 
might make us what He is ’ (adv. Smr. v.. Preface 
[‘ Ante-Nicene Fathers,’ ix. 65]). 

This conception of redemption finds its classical eiroresslM 
in Athanasius’s tract on the Incarnation of the Word (Eng. ct. 
in ‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ 2nd ser., iv. 36 ff.). Dis- 
cussing the problem of redemption, Athanasius asks why it was 
necessary for man’s salvation that God should become man, 
and answers that it was because thus only could man receive 
the new life which was the indispensable condition of “'S sal- 
vation. If it were simply a question of guilt, forgiveness might 
suffice if there were adequate penitence, but forgiveneM alone 
could not deal ■with the radical corruption of nature which baa 
been produced by sin (vii. 2-4). For this the Incarnation 
alone was the remedy (xiii. 7). In the Incarnati^, Dhnst 
became partaker of a complete human experience. He sharea 
our sufferings and limitations ; He died the death which was 
our lust due, and so opened the way for us to a share in His 
Divine and glorious life (viii.). As. when a great ®® 

up his abode in a lowly village, all the houses 
which is conferred by his presence, so all humanity shares the 
benefits of the Incarnation, and for all away of 
hope is opened (ix. 3, 4). This way of dpath^s 

the Resurrection, in which the power of Christ f I 
made manifest, and the promise of a like 
to all who put their trust in Him 
proof of this victory is found in the 

the weakest of them— no longer fear death, but leap to meet 
it,’ preferring it to life on earth (xxviu. !•)• 


1 The references to the Atonement in 
are discussed by Oxenham (CafAolm Docfnne 

pp. 114-140), and Scott Lidgett (Spmtml Fnncxpie oj 


Atonement, p. 42011.). 
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Ib is clear from this brief review that the death 
of Christ holds a very different place in this theo- 
logy from that which it does in the later teaching 
of the Western world. To Athanasius, as to St. 
John, death is an incident in the saving work. 
It is the Incarnation as such that is redemptive. 
The death takes place because it is a part of the 
common lot of humanity, which the Redeemer 
must share. It is described in Biblical language 
as the payment of a debt (xx. 2), but_ no theory of 
its efficacy is given in detail, nor is any of the 
analogies suggested in the Scripture pressed to 
its legitimate conclusion.^ 

So far as we find explicit reflexion upon the 
death of Christ in the Greek Church, it follows 
the line of the third figure above referred to. In 
the writings of Origen* and of Gregory of Nyssa, 
as of Irenmus ® before them, the death of Christ is 
interpreted as a ransom paid by God to Satan_ in 
order to secure the redemption of humanity, which 
has been brought under his dominion by sm. _ The 
theory is differently developed by different writers. 
Sometimes the right of Satan to the possession of 
his captives is admitted, and the death is inter- 
preted as a ransom due to the devil on grounds of 
justice ; * in other oases this right is denied, and 
the method actually followed is explained on 

f rormds of fitness, or of God’s graciousness in 
eing unwilling to take by force that which was 
rightfully His.‘ 

Gregory of Nyssa regards tho deliverance of man as having 
been secured by deception on God’s part, Satan being deceived 
by the humble appearance of the Redeemer into supposing 
that he had to do with a mere man, and finding too late that 
the Deity whose presence he had not perceived escaped his 
clutches through the Resurrection. This deception he justifies 
on the ground that it was only paying the devil his due, since 
he ‘ effected his deception for the ruin of our nature but God, 
•Who is at once the just, and good, and wise one, used His 
device, in which there was deception, for the salvation of him 
who had perished, and thus not only conferred benefit on the 
lost one, but on him, too, who had wrought our ruin ’ (Great 
Catechism, oh. 2fl, Eng. tr. ‘ Niocne and PosC-Niceno Fathers,’ 
2nd ser. v. 495). 

Fanciful as this theory appears to us to-day, it 
exercised a great influence, and continued for many 
centuries to be the prevailing interpretation of the 
death of Christ. From the Greeks it passed to the 
Latins, numbering among its adherents such men 
as Augustine,® Gregory the Great,’ Bernard of 
Clairvaux,® and Peter Lombard.® Often the pre- 
sentation is extremely fanciful, as when Gregory 
compares our Lord’s humanity to tho bait placed 
^on the hook of His divinity (Moralia, xxxiii. 7, 
Eng. tr.. Library of Fathers, Oxford, iii. 569), or 
when Peter Lombard describes the Cross as a 
mouse-trap baited by our Lord’s blood (Liber Sen- 
tentiarum, m. Dist. xix. 1). Yet, it would be a 
mistake^ to regard this tlieory as a mere idle 
speculation. To the men who held it, it expressed 
a genuine conviction, and the fact that it secured 
the endorsement of such teachers as Origen and 
\Athanasius spealcs of the death on tho cross, in Paulino 
laamon, as necessary, in order that Christ might ’bear the 
curse laid upon us ' (xxr. 2) ; but tho context shows plainly 
J h'e interest lies oloug other lines. He tells us that a public 
death was necessary in order that the Resurrection might be 
openly established (xxiii.) ; that the outstretched bands on the 
OTify the bnnging together of Jews and Gentiles (xxv. 
o, 4) ; t^t it was fitting that He die in the air, since the pur- 
pose of His deaUi was to defeat the prince of tho power of the 
(“I 6)’ It is clear that tho death, as such, apart from 
the Eesurreotion in which it issues, holds no central place in 
Apanasius’s thought. On Athanasius’s teaching, cf. Moberly, 
Af orwmenf and Personality, pp. 348^05. 

Origen’s view, cf. Scott Lidgett, 432 fl. ; Oxenham, 
134 0.; Moberly, 345 ff. 

sOn Irenious, cf. Scott Lidgett, 430 ff.; Oxenham, 130; 
Moberly, 343 ff. 

1 by Augustine, de TrinitaU, bh. xiii. oh. xiv. 

R Irenmus, adv. Seer., bk, v. oh. i. 
i ^rmitate, bk. xiii. chs. jdi.-xv. 

8 lAhntm Job. 

„ . J^utatus ad Innocentium ii. Pontafloem contra qnaedam 
cauitulaerrorum AbaeIardl’(Ep. 190). 

” AtOer Sententiarum, m. dist. xix. 


Augustine shows that it had its roots deep in 
experience. It is the most signal illustration of 
the duaiistic conception of the world which played 
so great a r61e in the early history of Christianity — 
a conception which led in the realm of speculation 
to the various mediating theories of a Deminrge or 
Logos, and in the world of practice to monasti- 
cism and the ascetic life. To the early Christian 
theologians, Satan and his angels were very real 
existences, and a redemption which delivered man- 
kind from the power of the devil was the supreme 
need of man.’ 

Yet, important as is the place held in history by 
the theory of a ransom to Satan, it would not he 
true to say that it is the only point of view repre- 
sented in the Greek Church. The Greek theology, 
like that of the later Church, had its diflerent 
schools of thought, and no single formula can ex- 
ress the point of view completely. If there had 
een no other influence at work, the study of 
Scripture, with its varying interpretations of our 
Lord’s death, would have prevented uniformity of 
statement. So we find different theologians using 
different figures, and even the same theologian 
varying his language at different times. The 
germs of the Moral Influence Theory are found in 
Irenmus (adv. JSar. V. i.), and of the Satisfaction 
Theory in Origen (in Num. horn. xxiv. 1 ; cf . horn. 
in Joann, xxxviii. 20). Tymms® finds in Gregory 
of Nazianzus anticipations of the Governmental 
Theory later developed by Grotius ; while Origen, 
in his profounder teaching, regards even the In- 
carnation itself as but a sort of picture-teaching, 
through which the Divine Logos prepared the way 
for that higher insight into truth which consti- 
tutes man’s true redemption.® Thus all the points 
of view which reappear in the later history are 
found in germ in the Greek theologj’. 

The Atonement in Latin theology.— Latin 
theology took over from the Greeks the concep- 
tion of salvation through incarnation; hut, in 
contrast to the Greeks, the Latins found the evil 
from which man needed deliverance not so much 
in corruption as in punishment. Where the Greeks 
thought of God as the Ultimate Reality, the Latins 
regarded Him as the Supreme Lawgiver or Judge. 
Hence the death of Christ acquired in Roman 
theology an independent significance which it did 
not possess in that of the Greek Church. It was 
the Divinely appointed atonement for the guilt of 
man’s sin, and incarnation took place primarily 
in order that this atonement might be wrought. 
While this theory first finds clear and consistent 
expression in Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo, it has 
its antecedents in the earlier history. Among 
these may be mentioned Augustine’s aevelopment 
of the concept of original sin in his anti-Pelagiau 
writings, and the application of the concept of 
satisfaction to the problem of forgiveness by Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian. 

Augustine agrees with Athanasius in his con- 
cept of sin as inherited corruption. He differs 
from the Greek theologian in the emphasis which 
he places upon the guilt of this sin. It is not 
mortality, as such, from which man needs to be 

1 An interesting parallel to tho theory of a ransom to Satan 
is found in Marcions view that the death of Jesus was n price 
paid to the God of the Law by the God of grace, in order to 
secure the redemption of sinners (of. Burkitt, The Gospel 
History and its Transmission, London, 1906, p. 29Sff.). 
Tymms (The Christian Idea of Atonement, 1904, p. 22) finds 
in Marcion ‘ the truest precursor of Anselm in the Ante-Nioene 
period.’ 

9 Op. tit. p. 31. The passage in question (wrongly cited by 
Tymms ns xiii. 48) occurs in Oral. xlv. 22, where Gregory, after 
rejecting both the idea that the death of Christ was due to 
Satan, and that It was required by tho Father, accounts for it 
as necessary to secure the accomplishment of the Divine plan 
of salvation (oixoropfa) ; of. Hllmann, Gregorius von Hazianz, 
der Theologe, Darmstadt, 1825, p. 466 f. 

3 Cf. W. Adams Brown, Essence of Christianity, 1903, p. 66 f. 
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delivered so mticli as the separation from God, 
which is the judicial consequence of his sin. 
Through the fall of Adam all mankind has become 
guilty in God’s sight, and is justly exposed to His 
wrath and curse. So great was the guilt of this 
sin that it has involved all his descendants in a 
common doom, and, apart from Christ’s redemp- 
tion, even infants dying in infancy are justly 
condemned to eternal pimishment.^ 

A further preparation for Anselm is found in the 
development of the theory of satisfaction by the 
earlier Latin theologians, notably Tertullian and 
Cyprian. According to their teaching, it is pos- 
sible for man by good works to make satisfaction 
to God for the sins which he has committed. 
Tertullian {de BaptisTno, xx. ; cf. de Oratione, 
xxiii.) holds that such satisfaction should precede 
baptism, while Cyprian contends that it is a 
remedy for sins committed after baptism (dt 
Lapsis, 36). 'N^'liile they did not apply the 
concept of satisfaction to the death of Christ, 
their teacliing undoubtedly prepared the way for 
Anselm’s theory by maldng men familiar •with the 
world of thought in which it moves,® and, in con- 
nexion mth similar ideas which had grown up 
independently on German soil, provided the forms 
through which his doctrine found natural ex- 
pression.® 

Anselm’s theo^, as is well Icnown, is set forth 
in his treatise. Cur Dcus Homo.* The title ex- 

? lains the puipose of the book. The words Cur 
)cMS Homo should be translated, ‘Why a God- 
man ? ’ not, as they are often rendered, ‘ Why 
God become man ? ’ It is the problem of Christ’s 
Person that en|rages Anselm’s thought. He wishes 
to know not simply why incarnation took place, 
but why Christ must unite in a single person the 
two natures, Divine and human. Why could not 
God or man alone have answered the purpose just 
as Avell ? Why was it necessary that there should be 
a God-man ? The answer, in a word, is that it was 
necessary in order to make possible the Atone- 
ment. Only thus could a person be constituted who 
could render to God the satisfaction necessary for 
man’s sin, and so make possible the redemption 
which he desired. 

The ivork, which takes the form of a dinlomie between the 
writer and his disciple Boso, begins with an examination of 
objections to the doctrine of the Atonement, ns well as of 
earlier theories which Anselm rejects as inadequate. Among 
these is the theory of a ransom to Satan. Anselm finds no 
reason in justice whj' God was under any obligation to Satan, 
in the case of man, which prevented Him from redeeming him 
by force, if that were necessary (bU. i. ch. vii.). In contrast to 
this view, Anselm maintains that Christ's Atonement concerns 
God and not the devil. Man by his sin has violated the honour 
of God and defiled His handiwork. It is not consistent with 
the Divine self-respect that Ho should permit His purpose to be 
thwarted. 'Vet this purpose requires the fulfilment by roan 
of the perfect law of God, which by his sin man has trans- 
gressed. For this transgression, repentance is no remedy, 
since penitence, however sincere, cannot atone for the gout 
of past sin (bk. i. ch. xx.); nor can any finite substitute, 
whether man or angel, make reparation. Sin, being against 
the infinite God, is infinitely guilt}', and can bo atoned for only 
by an inOnite satisfaction. But this no finite creature can pay 
(bk. i. ch. xxi.). 

Here, then. Is the situation : cither man must be punished 
and so God's purpose fail ; or else finite man must make an 
infinite satisfaction, which Is impossible. There is only one 
way of escape, and that is that some one should be found who 
can unite in his own person the attributes both of humanity 
and of infinity. This consummation is brought about by the 

I In his treatment of the death of Christ, Augustine follows 
the lines laid dovm by earlier theologians. While different 
points of view appear in his writings, the theory of a ransom to 
Satan may be taken as his prevailing view (da Trinitale, bk. 
XII. x.-x^•. ; cf. Scott Lfdgctt, iS5-i4l). 

2 Cf. Harnack, Popmungesahichle, iiL S41 (Eng. tr. vl. E4). 

2 On the influence of the Germanic law on the doctrine of 
satisfaction, cf. Harnack, iil 2SSff. (Eng. tr. v. 82311.). 

<Eng. tr. by Deane (St, Ansrhn, Chicago, 1003, p. 17311.). 
On Anselm's fhcory..cf. Harnack, iil bk. ii. ch. vii. 4 (Eng. tr. 
Vi. E4 ff.); G. Blot, £tvd' comparative de Fidie de talUfaelion 
dans le Cur Deus Ilomo de St. Anselme el dans la thl<A. 
ant^rieure etposUrieure. 


incarnation of Christ. In Christ wo have one who is very 
roan, and can therefore make satisfaction to God on behalf 
of humanity, but who is at the same time very God, and 
whose person therefore gives infinite worth to the satisfaction 
which He makes (bk. ii. ch. vii.). 

But why, it may be asked, the necessity for the death 
of Christ? IVhy could not the life alone atone? Here wo 
reach the most original part of Anselm's theory. The life 
of Christ, according to Anselm, however perfect, is not avail- 
able for the purpose of satisfaction, because, os man, Jesus’ 
duty is to do right, and, when He has done all, there is no 
merit to spare. Not so with His death. This, which, in 
the case of other men, is the judicial consequence of sin, is, 
in the case of Christ, the sinless God-man, a work of super- 
erogation— a voluntary offering or saorifloe not due to God, 
which Ho freely gives in exchange for the forgiveness of man. 
This death voluntarily borne when it was not duo is the infinite 
satisfaction which secures the salvation of man (bk, jj, ohs, x. 
and xiv.). 

The analogy between this theory and that of a 
ransom to Satan is obvious. In each case man’s 
deliverance is secured by the acceptance, on the 
part of the one whose rights need to bo conserved, 
of a substitute wliich he considers an equivalent in 
value. But, in the former case, it is the devil 
whose rights need to be protected; in the latter, 
it is God. In the former case, again, the satisfac- 
tion which is offered, while great in value, is not 
necessarily infinite, since Satan, as creature, is 
himself a limited being, whereas in the latter case 
it is the essence of the theory that the satisfaction 
rendered should be of infinite value. So far as the 


infinity of Christ enters into the former theory, it 
is as an element in the deception which is practised 
upon Satan. Had he perceived our Lord’s Divinity, 
he would never have consented to the substitution. 
Humanity was the bait. Divinity the hook, on 
which Satan was caught. In Anselm’s theory, 
on the other hand, it is Di'vinity which gives the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ the priceless worth in 
God’s eyes, through which alone man’s redemption 
is made possible. 

There IS so much in Anselm’s theory which, from 
our modern point of view, is fanciful and unreal 
that it is easy to overlook its true significance in 
the history of doctrine. This is to be found in its 
clear perception of the fact that that which gives 
value to the death of Christ is not its penal quality 
as sufi'ering, but its moral quality as obedience. 
Christ is not punished for our sins, as in the later 
Penal Theo^ ; His death is rather a precious gift 
brought to God, having its value in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice by which it is inspired. Thus, in 
spite of the later connexion between Anselm’s 
theory and that of the Keformers, the two belong 
to distinct types, Anselm’s theory, as Mdndgoz^ 
has rightly slioivn, is a development of the sacri- 
ficial theory of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
has close points of contact with the later ethical 
satisfaction theories. The Keformers, on the other 
hand, reject the alternative, which is the major 
premiss of Anselm’s argument, and deny tliat satis- 
faction can over be admitted as a substitute for 
penalty. This fundamental diflerenco has been ob- 
scured by the familiar usage wliich classes Anselm a 
and the Reformation theories together as theories 


f satisfaction. 

Few treatises of equal length have exercised *p grwt an 
ifiucDce on the history of thought as the Cur De^ How. 
.part Jroia its influence in Protestantism, of which we shall 
[leak presently, it provided the theoretical basis for the pra^ 
Ice of indulgences, which in Anselm’s time had 
j assume substantial proportions. Through the desuh ot 
Ihrist, there is laid up a store of Bupercrogatoo' toCTit ww^ 
I amilable for the remission of the penalties AemSt 

oraraitted after baptism. The administration of thl^j^dewMt 
I entrusted to the Church, and is excrci'cd by her througl me 
enSimtM gystcra. The whole conception of ^^ks o! euwr 
rogation, which fills so great a rCle In ‘he /heorow of the 
•ter Roman Catholicism, has Its most signal *! 
cath of Christ. What Christ did in 
death which was not His due, mvM an 
lints are to imitate, who thus bv their good wor^u incrta.se the 


i(]i« nru Lv i-uu-a rt — 

jre of merit which the Master has begun. 

tllCOlOCTV tllG 


fh nnrxf 


I Op. cit. p. 231 ; Cf, p. 237. 
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of Anselm is modified at two points. In the first 
place, the conception of snpererogatory merit is 
extended beyond Christ’s death to take in His life 
of service. In the second place, the principle of 
strict equivalence, so fundamental to Anselm, is 
abandoned in favour of a theory which makes the 
efficacy of the Atonement depend upon the gracious 
acceptance of God rather than upon its own inher- 
ent merit. The first of these changes meets ns in 
the theology of Thomas Aquinas ; ^ the second is 
characteristic of the Scotist theology, and gives 
rise to the so-called Acceptilation Theoiy of the 
Atonement.^ Both changes have their parallels 
in the theology of Protestantism. 

Contrasting the theology of the Roman with that 
of the Greek Church, we are struck by the greater 
prominence of the legalistic element in the former. 
The older realistic conception of salvation is not 
denied ; it is, indeed, the assumption of the later 
development, but its significance is altered. Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist lose their central position 
ns the sacraments par excellence, and become part 
of a complicated system in which penance and indul- 
gence are the controlling elements. The Eucharist 
IS no longer, as in the Greek Church, a mystic rite 
through which we become partakers of the incor- 
ruptible nature of the Divine Christ; it is the 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross, 
and a means of increasing the store of merit which 
is available for the remission of sins. 

Yet here, again, we must beware of too hasty 
generalizations. In the Roman Church, as in the 
Greek, many points of view were represented, and 
no single type of thought adequately expresses the 
wealth of teaching which its theologians present. 
In the theory of Scotus, as in the earlier teaching 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, we have a recognition 
of principles which reach their full development 
in the Governmental Theory of the Atonement. 
Abelard, in his commentary on Romans,* antici- 
pates, with a clearness which is remarkable, the 
later Jloral Influence Theories ; while in the writ- 
ings of tlie mystics, as in Origen’s teaching of 
old, all external media fall away, and salvation is 
sought and found in the immediate vision of God.'* 

S. The Atonement in the older Protestant theo- 
logiy< — Great as is the importance of the doctrine 
of the Atonement in Catholic theology, its import- 
ance in Protestantism is even greater. To the 
Catholic theologian the Atonement forms the basis 
of the whole system of ecclesiastical machineiy 
^on which man’s salvation is supposed to depend. 
To the Protestant it is his warrant for rejecting 
this machinery as superfluous. Through the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ the price of man’s redemp- 
tion has been paid once for all, and henceforth 
nothing remains but to appropriate the benefits of 
this accomplished salvation through faith. 

The central importance thus given to the doc- 
trine appears in the language by which it is de- 
scribed. _ In Protestantism the Atonement and 
redemption are frequently used as synonyms. 
Thus the Westminster Confession (iii. 6) speaks 
of the elect who have ‘ fallen in Adam ’ as being 

redeemed by Christ,’ whereas the context makes 
it plain that the reference is to the Atonement. 

* Quasi. XLvni. art. i. : ‘ From the beginning of his conception 
Christ merited eternal salvation for us.’ Of. the following con- 
te\t, where the merit of the life is contrasted with the merit of 
the death. 

® i.f. the thcorj’ that Christ’s death owed its cflicaoj-, not to 
any inherent value which constituted it an cvact equivalent for 
the punishment due from man, but to the good pleasure of God, 
who was graciously pleased to acc^t it. On Scotus’s view of 
the Atonement, ct. Sceberg, Die Thcol. des Johannes Duns 
Scottij, Leipzig, 1000, p. 231 ft. 

* iii. 22-26. To Abelard the Cross is the supreme revelation 
of the love of God, and the means through which a correspond- 
ing lo\c is brought about in man. 

* On the doctrine of the Atonement in the theology of modem 
Roman Catholicism, cf. Oxenham, op. cit. pp. 271-300. 


G. B. Ste'vens’ work, entitled 2ViC Christian Doctrine 
of Salvation, is really, as an analysis of its contents 
shows, a treatise on the doctrine of the Atonement ; 
and James Denney, in The Atonement and the 
Modem Mind (London, 1903), says of the Atone- 
ment that 

• for those who recognise It at all it is Christianity In brief ; it 
concentrates in itself, as in a germ of inflnite potency, all that 
the wisdom, power, and love of God mean in relation to sinful 
men’tp, 2). 3o much is this the case that, ‘when we speak of 
the Atonement and the modern mind, we are really speaking of 
the modem mind and the Christian religion ’ (r6.). 

No doubt it is true that not all Protestants carry 
their emphasis so far. Where the mystic concep- 
tion of Christianity is made prominent, the older 
Greek thought, in which incarnation is the central 
reality, lives on. Thus, to Luther, as to Athanasius 
and to St. J ohn, the death of Christ is only the cul- 
mination of that self-identification with humanity 
through which we are freed from our bondage into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. In 
Christ we see the revelation of the gracious Father, 
and are conscious of our oivn adoption as sons. In 
Christ we see our present Deliverer, the One who 
has fought the battle against sin and death and 
come ofi’ ■victor, and with whom even now we may 
live and reign in heavenly places. Important as 
are the sufferings of Christ on our behalf — and no 
one knew how to paint more vi'vidly than Luther 
the pain and tears of the Redeemer — they are only 
a part of a work of redemption which is as varied 
and many-sided as humanity’s needs.^ 

This recognition of the wider aspect of Christ’s 
redeeming work has never been altogether absent 
from Protestant theology. If there were no other 
cause, the Bible itself would have compelled a 
■wider outlook. Yet, almost from the first, the 
death of Christ became the central point upon 
which the thought of Protestantism was fixed, 
and in which the redeeming love of God was seen 
supremely manifested. This central position was 
due to the fact that it was interpreted not as satis- 
faction, but as punishment, and hence given a 
substitutionaiy significance even greater than that 
attributed to it in the Anselmic theory. 

Wo may illustrate this changed point ot view in the case ot 
Calvin. Calvin, like Luther, takes over many of the presuppo- 
sitions of the Anselmic view. While denying any absolute 
necessity on God’s part for the death of Christ, he holds with 
Anselm that, if man is to be redeemed, it must be through the 
Incarnation and its resulting Atonement. This is necessary 
because of the infinite guilt of man’s sin, which has so * utterly 
alienated’ mankind from the Kingdom of Heaven that ‘none 
but a person reaching to God can be the medium of restoring 
peace ’ (Inst, n. xii. 1). Such on eCRclent Mediator is found in 
the Person of Christ alone, the Incarnate Redeemer, through 
whose atoning death the price ot man’s forgiveness is paid and 
a way of salvation made open. So far Calvin agrees with 
Anselm, but in his conception of the nature of the atoning 
work he differs from him. This he interprets not as a meritori- 
ous satisfaction accepted as a substitute for punishment, but 
as the vicarious endurance by Christ of that punishment itself.' 
IVhile Calvin denies ‘ that God was ever hostile to Christ or angry 
with him,’ yet in His Divine providence He suffered His Son to 
go through the experience of those against whom God is thus 
hostile. In His own consciousness, Christ ‘bore the weight of 
the Divine anger, was smitten and afflicted, and e.xperienced 
all the signs of an angry and avenging God ’ (ii. xvi. 11). Tho 
descent to hell is to Calvin no mere sj-nonj-m for tho experience 
of death or the entrance to the under world ; it involves a literal 
bearing in the soul of the ‘ tortures of condemned and ruined 
man ’ (ib, 10). 

In order to understand this change of emphasis, we have to 
recall Calvin’s conception of God. To Calvin, retributive justice 
is of the essence of Deity. It is not simply a question of God's 
honour, which cannot be E.atisfied without the obedience which 
He has commanded ; it is a question of His holiness, uhich is in 
eternal opposition to sin. God is gracious indeed, in the sense 
that He desires to forgive ; but this grace or mercy can be 
exercised only if Justice is satisfied, and justice requires, in 
every case, a punishment commensurate to the sin ; hence the 
necessity for pving tho death of Christ penal signi(lc.ance. In 
Him, God the Father has graciously provided a substitute to 


1 On Luther’s view of the Atonement, cf. Kostlin, Liithert 
Theol., in ihrer gesehichtl. Entwiekl. tind ihrem inneren 
2'iisammfnAange2,'Stuttgart, 1SS3, ii. I02ff. (Eng. tr. by Hay, 
The Theology of Luther, Philadelphia, ii. SSS fl.). 
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take the place of guilty men, and so make possible a forgiveness 
which is at the same time consistent with justice. 

It would be unjust to Calvin’s views to ignore the ethical 
aspects of Christ’s suffering. Like Anselm, he refers more than 
once to the part which Christ’s obedience had in bringing about 
man’s salvation ; nor did this obedience begin with ffis death. 
In Eo 619 gfc. Paul teaches that the ground of pardon which 
exempts from the curse of the Law extends to the whole life of 
Christ. From the moment when He assumed the form of a 
servant, He began, in order to redeem us, to pay the price of 
deliverance (n. xvi. 5). Thus, the modem conception which 
sees in the death the culmination of the life-work of Christ is 
already anticipated in the Institutes. 

^In the later Calvinistic theology the close con- 
nexion between the death and the life of Christ is 
no longer maintained. The obedience of Christ is 
separated from His suffering as having a distinct 
simificance. It is the means through which Christ 
fulfils our righteousness, and so merits for us the 
reward which we are ourselves tmahle to earn ; even 
as His death is the payment of our penalty, and so 
the means of securing our forgiveness (cf. Westm. 
Conf. viii. 5; A. A. Hodge, The Atonement, 
p. 248). 

But it is in its view of the means by which the 
connexion is made between the atoning work of 
Christ and those for whose benefit it was accom- 
plished that Protestantism differs most signally 
from Catholicism. In the Calvinistic theology 
this connexion is brought about by the Divine 
decree. God who, from all eternity, foreordained 
the atonement of Christ, determined also those 
who should receive its benefits ; and in due course, 
through His Holy Spirit, creates in them the new 
life which Christ has merited by His obedience. 
Infinite as is the value of Christ’s atoning work, 
it avails for those, and for those only, for whom, 
in the Divine plan, it was determined from the 
first (see, further, art. Election). 

With the rise of Arminianism (q.v.) this doc- 
trine of limited atonement became a subject of 
increasing protest. Men who had no difficulty 
in accepting the Calvinistic doctrine of atonement 
as substitutionary pvmishment shrank hack ap- 
palled from the conception of an arbitrary limita- 
tion of its scope. In order to reconcile their view 
of the limited effects of the Atonement with a 
belief in the universal love of God, they took 
refuge in a theory of the ■wiU which gave man 
himself the power to accept or to reject the mercy 
offered in Christ, and hence made him the arbiter 
of his own destiny. This conception of a universal 
atonement, limited in its results by man’s freedom, 
has become characteristic of Arminian theology, 
and has not been without its influence in Calvin- 
istic circles as well. 

But the Penal Theory was subjected to even 
severer criticism by the Socinians.^ .They attacked 
the entire conception of substitutionary punish- 
ment, which was the premiss of the traditional 
theory. According to the Bacovian Catechism 
(§ V. ch, 8), punishment and forgiveness are in- 
consistent ideas. If a man is punished, he cannot 
he forgiven, and vice versa. Under the theory of 
distributive justice, punishment, being a matter 
of the relation between individual guilt and its 
consequences, is strictly untransferable. But if, 
for argument, it he granted that this is not the 
case, then God is clearly unjust if, having received 
an infinite atonement. He does not forgive all. 
What land of a God must He he, it is asked, who, 
when one drop of Christ’s blood would have suffi- 
cient value to atone for a world’s sin, yet suffered 
His own Son to endure such needless torture?® 

•* The Socinian 'lew is most fully set forth in the writing of 
FauBtuB and Lailius Socinns, collected in the Bibliotheca Fra- 
trum Polonarum (6 rols., Amsterdam, 1626). Its official state- 
ment is found in the Racovian Catechism (1605, Eng. tr. by 
Eees, London, 1818). 

9 It is interesting to note that a similar objection was made 
by William Pi iichon, a New England Puritan, in his Meritori- 
ous Price of Our Redemption (London, 1650) — a book which 


So far as their positive teaching -was concerned, 
the Socinians held a form of the Moral Influence 
Theory, Christ’s death being regarded as a declara- 
tion of God’s love and an incentive to lead men to 
seek salvation through Him ; but their great im- 
portance is historic^ rather than constructive. 
It was as a result of their criticisms that Hugo 
Grotius wrote his well-kno-wn work on the Satis- 
faction of Christ, in which for the first time the 
so-called Governmental Theory of the Atonement 
found systematic expression. This theory has 
exercised so extended an influence that it needs 
careful consideration. 


Grotius himself is apparently tmoonsolous of any departure 
from the traditional view. As the title of his book implies,! 
he proposes to write a defence of the orthodox view of the 
satisfaction of Christ against Socinian objections ; j'et it needs 
only a superficial survey of his work to show how profoundly 
he has been influenced by the arguments which he opposes. 
He begins by denying, with Socinus, the applicability of the 
category of distributive justice to the atoning work of Christ. 
But he differs from Socinus in substituting therefor the cate, 
gory of public justice. God does not, indeed, deal with men 
as a judge, who administers strict justice in the individual 
sense, but He does deal ivith them as a governor who is obliged 
to conserve the interests of the common welfare. In the course 
of His rectoral justice He may relax the law if sufficient cause 
appear, pronded it can be done without danger to the interests 
of public justice (oh. iii. [Eng. tr. p. 72 f.]). This is what actu- 
ally happens in the atonement of Christ. Christ’s death is a 
substitute for punishment, a suffering inflicted by God and 
voluntarily accepted by Christ, which works upon men by 
moral influence (cf. pp. 107-109) in order to conserve the ends 
of righteousness. Such suffering on Christ’s part is necessary, 
since forgiveness on the basis of repentance alone might be 
misinterpreted by men and lead to grave carelessness (oh. v. 
[p. 102 f.]). It is no more inconsistent with God's justice than 
any other suffering on the part of the innocent for the guilty, 
^e Socinians themselves Mmit that such suffering is a part 
and a consequence of our common relationship as members one 
of another (ch. iv. [pp. 82, 85}). The Governmental Theory 
simply draws the conclusion which naturally follows from this 
premiss. 


We have already pointed out the fact that cer- 
tain features of the Governmental Theory were 
anticipated in the Greek Church in the teaching 
of Gregory of Nazianzus. In the Latin Church 
it has its analogies both in the Scotist theoiy of 
the Acceptilatio and in the Moral Theory of Abe- 
lard. It agrees with the Scotist view in its denial 
that punishment is necessaiy to satisfy any inher- 
ent need of God’s nature. It differs from it, how- 
ever, in that it conceives God as governor, and as 
being under a constraint, as real as, if different jn 
kind from, that which moved the Deity of dis- 
tributive justice. The governor, unlike the judge, 
may temper justice ivith mercy, hut the motives 
which lead him so to temper it are never arbitrary, 
but are found in the state of society itself, of which 
he is the guardian and the ruler. The Govern- 
mental Theory agrees ivith the Moral Theory in 
that it conceives the nature of the Atonement as 
determined by the moral effects which it is de- 
signed to promote; but it differs from the latter 
in the fact that the motive to which the Atone- 
ment appeals is conceived as fear rather tlmn as 
love. In Christ’s death, men see what will be 
their fate if they do not repent, and so are moved 
to repentance and faith. - a 

In the extent and permanence of its influence 
upon Protestant thought the (governmental Theory 
is comparable ivith the Penal Theo^ alone. J^iong 
thoughtful Arminians it has practically supplanted 
the older Penal Theory, and is declared by I'ro- 
fessor Miley® to be the only theory of the Atone- 
Foster describes as ‘the first ou^reak of the 
ipirit of Congregationalism. . . , Court and 

ind afterwards refuted by order of where 

Ur. Pynohon found it convenient „ ChSw 

TTM. nfthe New Enaland Theology, onicago. 


^J^efi^ofidei Catholica de «« 'Jh* 
•k was wntten in 16^, and is tr bv F H Foster 

sterdam ed. of 1679 (p. 293 if.). An Eng. • ^ reprinted 
leared in the Bibliotheca Sacra tor 18/9, ana was rcpnniea 

tndover in 1889, .. 

Systematic Theology, New York, 1891, u. 169. 
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ment logically consistent with Arminian principles. 
Bat its influence is hy no means confined to Ar- 
minianism. Through Jonathan Edwards (q.v.) 
and his successors it has passed over into Calvinism 
and has been widely held, not only by New Eng- 
land Congregationalists, but also by the New 
School Presbyterians, with whom they have been 
closely afliliated. Albert Barnes has left on re- 
cord, in the introduction to his well-known treatise 
on the Atonement (Philadelphia, 1859, p. 4), the 
difficulty which he felt with the older form of the 
doctrine, and the relief which was afforded to his 
mind by the Governmental Theory. Those Calvin- 
iste, trained in the older orthodoxy, who have 
shared Barnes’ sense of difficulty with the legal 
categories of the older theories have commonly 
found their relief where he did.^ 

6. The Atonement in modern Protestantism. — 
With the growing acceptance of modern critical 
methods we find an increasing disposition to 
emphasize the moral and spiritual elements in the 
atonement of Christ and, m particular, to relate 
His death more closely to the life-work of which it 
forms a part. WTiile the older theories still live on 
in Protestantism, and some of the most able expo- 
sitions both of the Penal and of the Governmental 
Theories have been written within the last half- 
century, tlie pre-suppositions upon which they rest 
in their older form have been gradually under- 
mined. The conception of God as a being with 
whom justice is necessary and mercy optional, 
so characteristic of the older Calvinism, has been 
largely abandoned. The notion of atonement as 
satisfying some mysterious necessity in God, apart 
from the realization of the redemptive purpose 
which Christ has revealed as His supreme aim, 
appears increasingly unsatisfactory. Even where 
the fact of the Atonement is still heartily accepted 
and the death of Christ made central in Christian 
teaching, we find the effort to get a conception 
of it iraich shall relate it more closely to the 
principles and ideals that have made themselves 
contrmling in other departments of Christian 
theology. 

A potent influence in bringing about this change 
has been the new view of the Bible. It was char- 
acteristic of the older discussions of the Atonement 
that, W'hatever might be the particular view 
advocated, whether Legal or Governmental or 
Moral, it -was identified -without q^uestion with the 
teaching of the Divine word.* With the breaking 
down of the older mechanical theories of inspira- 
tion, such an easy identification is no longer 
possible. It is clear that what we have in the 
Bible is a series of parallel and, in part, differing 
interpretations, rather than a single consistent 
dogmatic theory ; and no one of the later inter- 
pretations can claim exclusive Biblical authority 
tor itself. 

The recognition of this diversity of -view’-pomt 
has sometimes been made an excuse for abandoning 
altogether the attempt to frame a consistent 
doctrine. A distinction is dra-wn between the /act 
of the Atonement, faith in which is essential, and 
the theory, as to which men may differ without 
loss ; and even theologians who along other lines 
would be the first to repudiate the Boman doctrine 
of an implicit faith have, in the case of this 
particular doctrine, declared themselves frankly 

1 On the later history of the Governmental Theory, of. Miley, 
u. 168 f. ; P. H, Foster, Introd. to his tr. of Grotius, pp. xii- 
Ivii ; McLeod Campbell, The Xature of the Atonement, p. 05 ff. ; 
Md esp. Park, The Atonement, Boston, 1863 ; a collection of 
Discourses and Treatises by Ednards, Smalley, Maxey, 
Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks, illustrating various 
P^es of the so-called ‘Edwardean’ (t.e. Governmental) 
Theory of the Atonement. 

® ^is is especially noticeable in the discussion between 
Bocinus and Grotius. On either side the Biblical proof is given 
n place of central importance. 


agnostic.^ But such an attitude, however con- 
venient as a temporary resting-place, is difficult to 
maintain for any length of time. If the Atone- 
ment is permanently to retain in Protestantism 
the strong hold which it has hitherto had upon the 
faith of Cliristians, it must be related to the world 
of thought in w’hich modem men are living, and 
shown to be as capable of explanation and defence 
in the moral and spiritual terms which have be- 
come controlling for our modern thought of God 
as in the legal and judicial categories so familiar 
to the older theology. It is characteristic of recent 
works on the Atonement that they attempt such a 
re-translation. This attempt is not confined to the 
members of any particular _party or school of 
thought. It is as noticeable m the case of those 
who still hold the substance of the older theories 
as in those who reject them. An example in point 
is E. W. Dale’s well-knowm treatise on The Atone- 
ment.'^ 

Dale’s book is interesting as the most serious 
effort which has been made in recent times to 
retain a penal significance in the death of Christ, 
while avoiding the artificiality and legalism of the 
older statements. It is not easy to give a brief 
account of the author’s discussion, but the essence 
of it consists in the fact that he conceives the 
death of Christ as the suffering justly inflicted 
upon Christ as the voluntary representative and 
head of the race, in order to satisfy the eternal 
law of righteousness which is one in essence wnth 
the will of God. 

‘The only conception of punishment,’ he writes (p. 383), 
'which satisfies our strongest and most definite moral con- 
victions, and which corresponds to the place it occupies both in 
the organisation of society and in the moral order of the 
universe, is that which represents it as pain and loss inflicted 
for the violation of a law.’ 

If the older theologians were at fault in their 
treatment of the Atonement, it was not, says 
Dale, in their insistence upon the penal element in 
Christ’s sufferings, but in their arbitra^ limitation 
of its effects, and, above all, in their failure to give 
adequate expression to the moral and spiritual side 
of the relationship which constitutes Him, not only 
the substitute, but the head and representative of 
the race (p. 433). 

Even more striking, as an example of the effort 
to translate an older theory into modem terms, is 
Scott Lidgett’s suggestive book. The Spiritual 
Principle of the Atonement, as a Satisfaction made 
to Goa for Sins of the World.^ Lidgett agrees with 
Dale in his conception of the nature of punishment, 
but he differs from him in finding the necessity for 
penal satisfaction in the very nature of fatherhood 
itself. 

‘Of course,’ writes Lidgett (p. 268), ‘the magnanimity of 
fatherly love raises it above the treasuring up and the exact 
vindication of merely personal wrongs. But, in the case of 
true fatherhood, what is personal stands tor something that is 
more than personal. In dealing with a disobedient and 
rebellious child, the father has to do justice to his own 
character and -will as an authority over the child — an authority 
representing the ideal of what the child should become, and 
guiding him on the way to its realisation. He has to assert the 
sanctity of the law which has been broken, and to secure its 
recognition. He has to bring home to the child the conscious- 
ness of wrongdoing. All this is the work of punishment. It Is 
most truly in the Interests ol the child himself. . . . The punish- 
ment which has been inflicted by the father is made the very 
means of uttering the conversion of the child.’ 

Both Lidgett and Dale, in common -with the 
older Protestant w’riters on the Atonement, agree 
that that which gives the death of Christ its saving 
po-wer is its penal quality, or, in other words, the 
suffering -which Christ endured as our substitute 
or representative. This principle is, however, 

r So Horton, in Faith and Criticism, New York, 1893, p. 
187 ff. ; cf. Dale, foe. ctf. 8 ; Scott Lidgett, 490 ff. 

-The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875, 14th ed., 
London, 1692. 

3 27tb Fernloy Lecture, July 1897, 3rd ed., London, 1902. 
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challenged by an increasing number of writers, who 
deny that there is anything redemptive in sufler- 
ing as such, and find the essence of Christ’s atoning 
work in its moral quality as obedience. We may 
illustrate this position in the case of two works 
which have exercised a potent influence upon 
recent English thought concerning the Atone- 
ment. The first is McLeod Cambell’s Nature 
of the Atonement the second, Horace Bushnell’s 
Vicarious Sacrifice? 

Campbell’s interest, as the title of his book 
implies, centres in the question of the nature of 
the Atonement, or, in other words, the question, 
What is the quality in Christ’s sufferings and 
death which gives them value for God and fits 
them to promote the redemptive ends which they 
are designed to serve 1 The older Protestant theo- 
logy, both in its Penal and in its Governmental 
form, found this atoning quality in the pain of 
Christ’s sufferings considered as pain. In the 
Penal Theory this pain was regarded as satisfying 
a demand in the Divine nature itself; in the 
Governmental Theory, as necessary to provide an 
example to influence men. Neither of these 
answers seems to Campbell satisfactory. The 
Penal Theory is unsatisfactory, since it interposes 
between man and God an obstacle which is unreal. 
The Governmental Theory is unsatisfactory, since 
the motive on which it relies, being that of fear 
rather than that of love, is inadequate to produce 
that spiritual transformation which it is the object 
of the theory to secure. Both failm'es are due to 
the lack of a consistent application of the Biblical 
principle concerning the condition of forgiveness. 
This condition, according to Campbell, is repent- 
ance, and repentance alone. The difficulty in the 
way of God’s forgiving sin is not that there is any 
barrier on His part to be cleared away whicn 
penitence cannot remove, but that, as a matter of 
fact, men do not truly repent ; and this, in turn, is 
due to the fact that no motive has yet been brought 
to bear upon them strong enough to overcome their 
existing sinful habits and desires. In this con- 
dition of things Campbell finds the key to the true 
nature of the Atonement. What is necessary, if 
mankind is to be saved, is that some man shall be 
found who shall estimate at its full heinousness 
the significance of human sin, shall accept in filial 
reverence and submission the consequences in 
suffering and pain which this sin has inevitably 
brought in its train, and so shall set in motion 
those moral influences by which other men, follow- 
ing his example, shall be drawn to a like repent- 
ance. This IS what happens in the atonement of 
Christ. In the spirit in which He met His suffer- 
ing and death we have the supreme revelation of 
the true attitude which man should take toward 
sin. Christ on the cross identifies Himself by 
sympathy -with suffering humanity. He utters in 
reverent submission His Amen to God’s judgment 
of sin, and so, for the first time, exhibits in the 
most impressive way the condition upon whose 
fulfilment alone forgiveness depends (p. 117). 

Oamptell’s critics have objected that in substituting for the 
older doctrine of vicarious punishment his newer teaching con- 
cerning vicarious repentance, he has simply replaced one diffi- 
culty by another. They argue that the conception of vicarious 
penitence is no easier to hold than that of vicarious punish- 
ment ; indeed, it is less easj’, since repentance as a personal act 
of the individual is strictly untransferable, whereas punishment, 
being inflicted by another, may conoeivalily be visited upon a 
substitute. Such a criticism, however, does not touch Carap- 
bell’s main contention. He is not concerned primarily with the 
problem how the benefit of Christ’s repentance can be trans- 
ferred to others, but rather with the question what condition 
must he fulfilled if man is to be forgiven at all. This he main- 


1 The Nature of the Atonement in Relation to Remission of 
Sins and Eternal Life^, London, 1886. 

8 The Vicarious Sacrifice grounded in Principles interpreted 
6y Human Analogies, 2 vols.. New York, 1891. 


tains to be repentance pure and simple, and in this contention 
be has been followed by not a few leading writers on the 
doctrine who differ from him at other points.f 
To the question how the penitence of Christ avails 
for others, Campbell has a very simple answer. It 
is by the moral influence of His example. There 
is in every one of us the conviction that we ought 
to repent if only we knew how. In Christ we have 

E resented to ns the ideal penitent. As He identi- 
es Himself with our sin, so in faith and trust 
we identify ourselves with His repentance, and 
through this self-identification there is gradually 
wrought in US that moral transformation which 
enables ns in our turn to repeat Christ’s supreme 
condemnation of sin, and so to enjoy that full 
forgiveness which God is ever ready to grant to 
genuine repentance (p. 153). 

This conception of the death of Christ, as 
primarily efficacious through the moral influence 
which it exerts upon those who witness it, finds 
classic expression in the second of the books re- 
ferred to, Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice. The 
problem which Bushnell sets himself to solve is 
that of the possibility and the nature of substitu- 
tion in_ religion ; and the conclusion to which he 
comes is that in the case of a moral and spiritual 
religion, like Christianity, this is possible only in 
the sphere of the moral and spiritual relationships, 
of which the family rather than the law-court or 
the civil government gives us the most helpful 
example. In love, Bushnell discovers a vicarious 
principle, involving, on the one hand, the self- 
identification of the lover with the object loved, 
and, on the other, a corresponding transformation 
of the one loved through the response of his spirit 
to the new moral influences of which he is thus 
made the subject. He illustrates this principle in 
the case of motherhood, of friendship, and of 
patriotism, and finds in it the revelation of a 
universal law which goes back, in the last analysis, 
to God Himself. Ml good beings, he maintains, 
are in the principle of vicarious sacrifice (i. 53), 
and a cross is in God’s perfections from eternity 
(i. 73). 

Upon the fact of this law of sacrifice, valid both 
for God and for man, Bushnell bases his doctrine 
of the Atonement. In the sufferings and death of 
Christ the Holy God identifies Himself in syrnpathy 
with the sins and sufferings of His human children, 
feels in His own experience the burden of the pain- 
ful consequences which have been brought upon 
them by their misdeeds, and through the revelation 
of His self-sacrificing love calls forth on their part 
that corresponding love for Him which makes 
possible their forgiveness and ultimate restoration. 
All the old sacrificial symbols which are so deeply 
inwrought into the NT language and which were 
so efficacious in the older revival preaching are, 
according to Bushnell, simply symbolical ways of 
illustrating this profound truth (i. 449 ff.). 

In contrast to the theory of McLeod Campbell, _ where em- 
phasis is laid on the value for God of Christ’s sufferings, that of 
Bushnell is sometimes described as purely subjective (so, most 
recently, by Stevens in his Christian Doctrine of Saltiatwnf 
There is a certain plausibility in this description, in that m 
Bushnell’s case, as in that of Abelard before him, interest 
centres in the manward rather than the Godward aspect of 
Christ’s work ; but, if by the term ‘subjective’ it is meant to 
describe a theory which conceives it possible to express the full 
significance of Christ’s work in terms of human e^enence 
alone, the characterization is plainly misleading. To Bushnell, 
as well as to Campbell, the Atonement is a matter which con- 
cerns God as well as man, and that which gives Chnst s suffer- 
ings their redemptive power is the fact that in the fora of a 
human experience they reveal to us what frqm^the beginning 
has been God’s own attitude towards human sm.- 


t e.p. E. O. Moberly and W. L. Walker. 

2 The Godward aspect of the_ Atonement is more Mly de- 
doped in vol. ii. of the Viearimts Samfice. Dere Bushnell 
ropounds a theory of the Divine self-propitiation through 
iffering in which the analogy of human 
lustrate the nature of God’s attitude towards sin. The volume, 
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Both Bnshnell and Campbell are concerned 
primarily -with the Atonement as it affects the 
relation between God and the individual; but, 
from the first, it has been recognized that the work 
of Christ has a larger meaning. It was designed 
not simply to save individuals, but to redeem 
humanity, and has as its result the establishment 
of the lUngdom of God among men. One of the 
most striking features of modem thought regard- 
ing the Atonement is its emphasis on this wider 
social significance. Apart from the Government^ 
Theory, to which we have already alluded, this 
emphasis takes two forms. The first, which is more 
prominently represented among Anglican theo- 
logians, regards the Church as an institution, as 
the continuation of the Incarnation, and emphasizes 
the connexion between the Atonement and the 
Sacraments. The second, more etlucal in its con- 
ception of salvation, takes its departure from the 
social nature of personality, and finds the primary 
object of Christn death in the creation or a com- 
munity in which the bond of union is the accept- 
ance of his principle of self-sacrificing love. We 
may take Moberly’s suggestive book on Atone- 
ment and Personality'^ as an example of the fimt 
type, and Bitschl’s Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion - as an example of the second. 

So far as his conception of the Atonement itself 
is concerned, Moberly agrees with Campbell in 
finding its essence in penitence (p. 110). Like 
Campbell, he maintains that a perfect repentance, 
if it could be found, would constitute an adequate 
atonement. Like Campbell, again, he denies that 
such repentance is possible to man alone. But 
what is not possible for man alone is possible for 
the God-man. In the sinless Christ we have one 
in whom God’s ideal for humanity has been for the 
first time realized, and in His perfect obedience 
and penitence an adequate atonement for the sin 
of humanity has at last been made. 

But how' are the benefits of the Atonement to 
be imparted to others ? It is at this point that 
Moberly finds Campbell’s view inadequate. The 
moral influence on which Campbell relies he finds 
not enough. There must he a real identity, if the 
atonement which Christ makes is to be really ours 
(g. 405). This identity Mobwly secures through 
his doctrine of the Holy Spirit. In the Spirit, 
Christ Himself enters humanity and becomes the 
basis of its higher life. 

• The Spirit of the Incarnate Christ, [is] made, throug-b the 
Incarnation, the Spirit of Man ’ (p. 203). ‘ He is the subjective 
realization within, and as, ourselves, of the Christ who was first 
manifested objectively and externally, for our contemplation 
and love, in Galilee and on the Cross. He is more and more, as 
the Christian consummation is approached, the Spirit within 
ourselves of Eighteousnessand Truth, of Life and of Love. He is 
more, indeed, than within us. He is the ultimate consumma- 
tion of ourselves ’ (p. 204). Only through this indwelling Spirit 
who is ‘ Christ in tlie man ’ (p. 227) is it possible to reahze.what 
true personality means. 

But where and how do we actually find this 
mysterious union realized among men ? Moberly 
answers — in the Church. In organized Christi- 
anity with its sacramental system we find the 
sphere and instrument of the Spirit’s influence, 
nay, more, the Spirit Himself become incarnate in 
the lives of living men. 

‘The Church, then, is, in fact, the Spirit of Christ, communi* 
cated to the spirit of those who recognize, and believe in. His 
Person and work ; it is the disciples of Christ, made Christian 
in very deed hy participation in the Spirit of Christ * (p. 259). 

_ Like Moberly, Ritschl emphasizes the social 
significance of the Atonement ; hut, in place of the 
mystic bond of an identity of nature mediated 
which wag composed eight years after the first, was originally 
designed to take the place of its third and fourth sections, but 
the advice of friends fed to the abandonment of the plan, and 
the two versions stand side by side ns vols. i. and ii. 

J London, 1901. 

2 Die clirisUieke I^hre von der Rechtfertirrunn ttnd Versbhn- 
«np, S vols., Bonn, 1S70-74 ; Srd ed. 1SSS-S9 (Eng. tr. of voL 
ui. by Mackintosh and Macaulay, Edinburgh, 1900]. 


through the Sacraments, he puts the ethical con- 
ception of community of purpose. According to 
Ritschl, the purpose of God is not primarily the 
salvation of individuals as such, hut their union in 
the redeemed society of the Kingdom of God. But 
this is possible only as there is revealed to men an 
end at once simple enough and far-reaching enough 
to transcend all legal and limited ideals, and re- 
inforced by motive power strong enough to secure 
its inner appropriation in spite of every obstacle. 
Such a revelation is given to us in the life-work of 
Christ. In him we see One whose life was domi- 
nated from the beginning to theend by the principle 
of trust in God and love for others, and who, in 
this trust and love, found a power able to make 
Him victor over obstacles otherwise insuperable. 
As such a moral conqueror. He becomes to others 
the pledge of the possibility of like victory in their 
case, if only they in turn accept His life-purpose in 
similar love and trust. 

This is the meaning of Ritachl’s much-discussed 
teaching concerning the Church as the object of 
the Divine justification {vol. iii. ch. ii. 20 [Eng. tr. 
p. 108 ff.]). By this he means not simply that the 
life of faith, upon which the Reformers based their 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins, carries with it 
inevitably devotion to that nniversal purpose of 
love wbioh Jesus has revealed as the will of the 
Father ; he means that the experience of forgive- 
ness itself is possible only ns a man makes Jesus’ 
wider social purpose his oivn. The life of trust 
and the life of service are not two independent 
elements in the Christian life; they are two as- 
pects of one and the same experience. As Jesus 
fulfilled His own true relation to His Father 
through His willingness to suffer even death itself 
for the sake of His brothers, so His disciples in 
their turn realize their true relation to their Father 
by following Him in like devotion. 

It is in the light of this conception that we are 
to understand Ritschl’s view of the Atonement. 
In bis chapter on the ‘Person and Life-work of 
Christ’ (ch. vi.) he criticizes the older Protestant 
treatment of the work of Christ on the ground that 
it separates things', which belong together. It 
contrasts the sufferings and death of Christ, as an 
evidence of His humiliation, iritli His resurrection 
and second advent, as the proof of His exaltation. 
But, according to Bitsohl, this contrast is mislead- 
ing. The priestly work of Christ is not something 
apart from His tingly work — a condition which 
must be fulfilled in order that that may be accom- 
plished. It is itself an element in that moral 
victory over sin and death which evidences His 
Divine power and constitutes Him the world’s 
Redeemer. The sufferings of Christ have not 
merely ethical value as a price paid by Christ to 
God for the redemption of man. They have religi- 
ous value as a revelation of God’s purpose towards 
man, and, above all, as an assurance of that Divine 
power which is able to make man the victor over 
the wept foes. As such a revelation, they are 
harmonious with His whole life-work — a necessary 
condition of the accomplishment of His purpose, 
namely, the establishment of God’s ffingdom 
among men.* 

So we see the latest German thought about 
the Atonement turning hack to the point of view 
of the earliest Greek theology, and trying to gain 
a conception of Christ’s redemption which ^all 
represent it less as a single act performed once for 
all in the death upon the cross than as the natural 
outworkingand consummation of the meaning and 
purpose of His entire life. 

1 In his saffgestive book, TJie Crots and the Kinqdom, as 
vinced by Christ Himself and in the Light of Brolutian 
(Edinburgh, 1902), W. L. Walker follows Hitschl in bringing out 
the close connexion between the Atonement and the IHngdoni 
of God (cf. esp. p. 271 ff.). 
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blinded Polyphemus the Cyclops and incurred 
Poseidon’s anger ; the apparent inconsistency be- 
tween such private anger and anger at some moral 
(or religious) wrong is explained at once by the 
fact that the gods are rulers, with children and 
favourites among men. 

The conception of sin as an affront to Divine 
rulers which provokes their anger is illustrated by 
Ajax’s boast that he had saved himself from the 
sea against the will of the gode(Ocf, iv. 604), where- 
upon Poseidon shattered the rock on whicli he had 
found safety ; or by the recklessness of Odysseus’ 
folloAvers in eating the cattle of Helios (Od. i. 7-9, 
xii. 379) ; or by Uie affront to Atliene when the 
city of Troy was sacked. In this lost instance 
Agamemnon thought to allay the anger of the 
goddess by sacrifices, for he did not recognize that 
tlie pu:^oses of the gods are not lightly changed 
{Od. iii, 143 ff'.). The omission of sacrifices that 
were due to the gods brought down their ivTath on 
Calydon {II. ix. 633 ff.), and prevented the depart- 
ure of Menelaus from Egypt (0<f. iv. 469 ff.). In 
such cases it was necessary to make good the 
omission as promptly as possible. Menelaus must 
go back and offer the sacrifices ; Agamemnon must 
restore Chryseis to her father, the priest of Apollo 
{II. i. 98 f.). Often, however, it was impossible to 
undo the evil, in which case men might seek to 
propitiate the anger of the gods, but with little or 
no hope of success. So the companions of Odysseus 
foolishly thought to set right the slaughter of 
Helios’ cattle by vowing to ouild him a splendid 
temple, and to dedicate many valuable votive ofl'er- 
ings {Od. xii. 34611’.). The sacrifices offered to the 
gods under these circumstances did not differ from 
the ordinary ones ; but, inasmuch as sacrifice al- 
ways expressed man’s desire to gratify the gods by 
paying them their due, it mi^t propitiate their 
anger. Probably the same thought lay behind the 
vow to bring votive offerings, though such costly 
gifts might be regarded as the effort to expiate a 
sin. But from the Homeric point of view neither 
gifts nor sacrifices had much efficacy ; the affront 
to the gods was certain to bring punishment. 

The result of transgressing moral law was much 
the same ; for the gods hate wickedness, and honour 
just and right deeds {Od. xiv. 83 ff., xvii. 486 ff.). 
Naturally the wrong deeds which gods punished 
were other than the crimes against human law. 
In particular, the suppliant, i.e. the traveller out- 
side his own country who threw himself on the 
mercy of the gods, was thought to be under their 
special protection {Od. ix, 479, xiii. 213). No 
human law punished oath-breaking, but this was 
a crime against the gods {II. iv, ^6, 270 f., xix. 
264). The suitors for the hand of Penelope broke 
no law of man ; so much the more the gods per- 
mitted their high-handed insolence to develop until 
it demanded punishment at their hands {Od. xv. 
329, XX. 216, xxii. 39 f.). And the sin of Aegisthus 
in marrying Clytcemnestra was primarily a sin 
against the gods that protect the family ; nor could 
any sacrifices and votive offerings — perhaps sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving — ^^vin him the Divine favour 
{Od. iii. 273 ff.). 

From the standpoint of the Homeric poems, sin, 
whether moral transgression or_ direct affront to 
the gods, received its due punishment. It was 
natural for men to seek to allay the anger of the 
gods, but there were no rites specifically for this 
purpose, and men had no assurance that their 
efforts in this direction would meet with any 
success. The only expiation for sin, strictly speak- 
ing, lay in the effort to set right the wrong that had 
been done. 

3. In later Greek history. — While all three con- 
ceptions of sin and expiation are found in the later 
and better knoivn periods of Greek history, the 


first to develop seems to have been the thought of 
sin as a pollution which demanded purification. In 
connexion with the spread of the worship of 
Dionysus early in the 6th cent B.c., a new emphasis 
was laid on purification. Undoubtedly rites of this 
character onginated in the effort to free men from 
the taint of evil — in other words, from the danger- 
ous influence of infecting evil spirits. It seems 
that the Dionysus religion, like the more organized 
Orphic religion, developed these rites to secure 
relief from those evil influences which separated 
man from the divinity. In the 6th cent, some of 
the rites had been adopted by the State religion, 
while others were branded as superstition. 

The question ivith which we are now concerned 
is whether the evil banished by purificatory rites 
ever gained a moral content, which certainly it did 
not have at first, or whether impurity in itself 
provoked the anger of the greater gods, so that its 
removal could in any sense be called expiation. 
The second point is more easily answered than the 
first. Although rites of purification originated 
quite independently of the greater gods, a con- 
nexion was established before the 6th cent. B.C., 
so that these rites became a part of the State 
religion. The murderer was banished because he 
was hated by the gods (Sophocles, QSd. Tyr. 95 ff., 
236 ff., 1619 ; cf. Antiphon, Tctral. i, 1. 3 and 10 ; 
Thucyd. i. 126). On shipboard he was a source of 
danger to his fellow-passengers ; and, when sacri- 
fices were offered to the gods, liis presence made 
the worship unacceptable (Antiphon, Herodes, 81- 
83). Purifications were performed before every 
religious festival, for any impurity would provoke 
Divine anger. The more dreadful the cause of the 
impurity, the greater the Dirine curse, so that, for 
example, the murder of Cylon and his companions 
demanded peculiar and effective rites of purification. 
Moreover, the rites themselves came under the 
worship of Zeus Meilichios, whose statue, erected 
after great bloodshed at Argos, was distinctly an 
expiation for that sin (Pausan. n. xx. 1). The 
ordinary practice of purification, however, was the 
removal of a possible cause of Divine anger, rather 
than the expiation of any sin. 

It is clear that most of the rites of purification 
have nothing to do with any real sin. Contact 
with death, sickness, and birth demands a purifica- 
tion which has no moral significance. Probably 
the same is true of purification for manslaughter, 
though at Athens it was permitted only in case of 
justifiable homicide. At the same time, all shed- 
ding of human blood must have been regarded as a 
kind of wrong, for which some expiation was wel- 
come. The restoration of the murderer to his place 
in society involved two elements, viz. an adjustment 
with the family of the murdered man (often a money 
recompense), and a religious purification ; both 
these demands would be regarded as expiation ]ust 
in so for as the murder was felt to be a sin. Hero- 
dotus (vi. 139) tells hoAV the Lemnian Pelasrians 

cruellymurdered|theirAthenianwivesandchildren; 

and, when a plague came upon them, they were in- 
formed by the Delphic oracle that they niust pW 
whatever penalty the Athenians might demand. 
A similar answer was made to the inhabitants of 
Apollonia when they sought relief froin a plague 
which followed the blinding of Euenius (Herod, ix. 
93 f. ; elsewhere, i. 167, BTerodotus^ uses for tins 
process the phrase AKlaacrOat rJjv afia^rdda). Al- 
though purification for manslaughter did not origi- 
nate in the religion of the Olympian gods, we must 
conclude that it was brought into connexion witn 
that religion ; and the Delphic oracle encouraged 
the belief that murder was a polluting sin agains 
the gods, which demanded expiation. 

Further, it would seem that the ritual purity de- 
manded, for example, by the Eleusinian mysteries 
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v.Tj at times carried over into the etliical field. 
Jlostof the evidence for this viewmay be questioned, 
since it comes through Christian -writers (c.g. Tort. 
clc Prmscript. 40: ‘[diabolns] ipse . . . expia- 
tionem delictomm de lavacro repromittit’ ; cf. dc 
Bapt. 5) ; yet it is probable that men did come to 
the mysferies -with a feeling of milt from wliicli 
they sought relief (Died, Sic. r. xlix. 6 ; Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Pax, 277 ; cf. also Plato, Polii. 364 C : 
ioUiina . . . iKcterOai). Although rites of purifica- 
tion commonly had no element of expiation, some- 
times the pollution involved a feeling of guilt for 
which these rites provided relief by expiation. 

That it was a sm to negltct the gods or to offer 
them any direct affront was recognized in later 
times as clearly as m the Homeric poems. _ And in 
later practice, as in the epic picture of society, the 
expiation of such sin consisted, first, in setting right 
one’s attitude toward the gods ; secondly, in appeas- 
ing the Divine anger. A mythical example is 
found in the legend of the Trojan war : Agamemnon 
pursued a hind into the sacred precinct of Artemis ; 
no e.xpression of humble repentance was sufficient 
to set the matter right, but Iphigeneia must be 
sacrificed to the goddess to satisfy her anger before 
the Greeks could sail. It was an affront to Apollo 
for Croesus to test the truthfulness of the Delphic 
oracle ; in this case rich gifts were sufficient to 
atone for the sin and appease Apollo’s anger (Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. -vn. ii. 19). A plague fell on the 
inhabitants of Phigaleia ; the Delphic oracle ex- 

S laincd it as the result of the neglected worship of 
•emoter, and it ceased when that ancient cult was 
restored (Pausan. Viri. xlii. 5), To kill Cylon and 
his companions at the altar of Athene was an 
affront to the goddess for which it was necessary 
to seek an unusually potent means of atonement 
(of. also Herod, vi. 91 f.). 

Ordinarily, anything like an affront to the gods 
was the act of some individual, while the anger of 
the gods was visited on the State ; it was, therefore, 
the business of the State to deal with the matter, 
first by punishing the individual, and, secondly, by 
appeasing the Divine anger. Such acts were the 
mutilation of the hcrmcc at Athens, and the pro- 
fanation of the mysteries. Regular courts existed 
to punish individuals who were responsible for the 
profanation of religious objects. And to appease 
the anger of the gods the State had recourse to 
special rites of propitiation [which will be dis- 
cussed in the article under that heading]. Here it 
should bo noted that the punishment of the indi- 
vidual was the only expiation (in distinction from 
piwitiation) which could be oflbred. 

The third point of view from which the Greek 
conception of sin may be regarded is found in the 
Divine government of'thcworld. The Homeric con- 
ception that moral law received the sanction of the 
gods is found in later literature from Hesiod (Erga, 
333 f.) onwards. ‘That old saj-ing, “Tho doer 
suffers (vEsch. Choeph. 306), expresses the Greek 
view of tho ineritableness of punishment (cf. So- 
pjiocles, (Ed. Tyr. 863 If., Elcctra, 209 0: ; Euri- 
pides, Elect ra, 1155). For any expiation wliicli 
should do away -with inevitable punishment, Greek 
thought found no place. On the other hand, the 
punishment itself was sometimes regarded as an 
expiation of the guilt. So tho death of Laius’ 
murderer was to ‘ loose,’ t'.c. undo, the effect of the 
original deed (Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 100 f.); so the 
chorus pray that Orestes’ deed, a just man.slnnghter, 
may ‘ loose ’ tho blood of long p.ost murders (/Esch. 
Choeph. 803 f. ; cf. Eurip. Her. Fur. 40). It js not 
difficult to .see how this principle works out in the 
of CEdipus. In Sophocles' (Edipus Tyrannies 
0)0 king is .«elf-willcd, quick to anger, relying on 
his omi great powers ; after j-ears of suffering the 
same man ajipenrs in the iPdipus Colonevs, his 


temper chastened and hronglit into harmony witli 
the will of the gods, for in tho results of his un- 
witting sin he has made his expiation for it More 
commonly, however, tlie penalty for a grave sin 
was death ; tho law was satisfied, i.e. expiation was 
made, but at the expense of tlie man’s life. 

_ The idea of penance finds no place in Greek re- 
lirion, nor are there any practices by which some 
self-inflicted penaltj' may’ take the place of tho full 
consequences of sin. The word * expiation ’ natur- 
ally refers to some process by wdiich the sinner 
may free himself cither from some of the results of 
sin, or from tho sin itself, or from both. IVe have 
seen that the idea of sin was never clearly developed 
and unified in Greece. Along with other forms of 
pollution to be removed by purification there was 
included the pollution duo to some evnl deed ; at 
times purification came to ho a sort of expiation. 
An afiront to tho gods was sin ; cosily gifts might 
expiate such sin, though here it is simpler to speak 
of Di-vine anger and its propitiation. Finally, for 
sin as moral wrong-doing there was no expiation 
other than full punishment, since the punisliment 
of sin was regarded os somotliing unchanging and 
absolute. 

Litoutheb.— C. Petersen, ‘Gricchlseho Bcliglon,' In Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encyclopadie, LcIpriK-, 1SSS-S9, vi, v, 2f. ; C. 
F. von Nagelsbacn, liomer. 7'htolc^ie, 1840j3rd cd. by Auten- 
rietb, Nuremberg, 1SS4, Die nachhomrr. ThecL dee grifcA. 
Voltsglaubene, do. JS57 ; E. von Lns.aub:, Studien dee tints- 
ischen Alterthums, Regensburg, 1851, cap. 6, ‘Dio SOtinopfcr 
der Orieeben und ROmcr’ ; K. Lehrs, /’optdnre Aufsatzeaus 
dem Allerthum, Icipzlg, 1876, csp. ‘ Vorstclliing der Griechen 
fiber den Neld der Obttcr und ale Ueberhebung’ ; L. F. A. 
Maury, Hist, des religions de la Grfee antigue, Paris, 1851, ch. 
lx., ‘ Ii Culte : sacrifices ct ofirandcs ’ ; G. Anrich, Das antiie 
Jlt/sterieniKSen in teinem Dinjtuss attf das Christentum, 
QotUngen, 1693 ; E. E. G., TAe Maters of BeUas, Xsjndoii, 
1903 ; L. Campbell, Religion in Greet: Literature, do. 1893, 
Index, s.v. ‘Atonement,’ ‘Sin*: L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alten Griechen, Berlin, 1882, ch. lii. ‘ Die Ursachen der Abwcich- 
ung vomGuten’ ; G. F. Schfa’mann, Grieeh. Alttridmer*, cd, 
J. H. Lipsius, do. 1002, v. ‘ Das Rcligionsu esen.’ 

Artiidr Fairbanks. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hebrew). 
— I. In AV ‘expiation’ occurs only once, Nu 35* 
marg. (‘and tlierc can be no expiation for the land* 
after a murder ‘except by the blood of liim that 
shed it ’ ; see furtlier below), and ‘ expiate ’ in Is 
47* marg. ; in RV this tr. of Nu 35* is brought 
into the text ; ‘ to make expiation for ’ occurs also 
in RV in Dt 32", and ‘expiated’ in the marg. of 
1 S 3*, Is 6’ 22“ 27°, In all three passages the 
Heb. word used is Idpper, ‘ Atonement ’ occurs in 
the priestly laws of the OT for Iripp-Qrim, a suhst. 
cognate with kipper (as in the ‘ Day of a 1 tonement '); 
and ‘to make atonement’ regularly in tho same 
laws for kipper. In AV of the NT ‘ atonement ’ 
occurs once only (Ro 6*), for xaroAXa-yp ; in RV it 
docs not occur at all, ‘ reconciliation ’ being substi- 
tuted for it in Ro 5* on account of other com- 
pounds of iXhAaeoi being, even in AV, rendered by 
‘reconcile’ and ‘reconciliation.’ 

In both AV and RV, it should further be pro- 
mised, ‘ atonement ’ means always, not amenas or 
reparation, which is the sen.se tho word lias ac- 
quired in modcm_ English, hut ‘ at-one-ment,’ or 
reconciliation, which is the sense in which both 
‘atone’ and ‘atonement’ are regularly used by 
Shakespare, and other writers of the same age ; 
c.g, Othello, rv. i. 234, ‘I would do much to atone 
them,’ i.e. to reconcile them ; and S Hen. IV., 
rv. i. 221, ‘ If we do now make our atonement (re- 
conciliation) well, Our peace will, like a broken 
limb united, Grow stronger for the breaking’; 
Pick. III., I. iii. 36 (.see further examples in Aldis 
Wriglit’s Billie Word-Book, London, 1SG6, s.v.). 

It -will bo apparent from tliis preliminary synopsis 
that Jdpper is the Heb. word corresponding to both 
‘make expiation’ and ‘make atonement’; our 
first step, therefore, must be to examine this -word, 
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with its cognates, and try to ascertain what ideas 
are associated with it, 

2 , The primary meaning of kipper is uncertain, 
and, wth our present knowledge, cannot he made 
the starting-point of an investigation. In Arabic 
the corresponding word, kafara, means to cover, 
being used, for instance (Lane, Arab. Lex. 2620), of 
clouds covering the sky, or of the wind covering a 
trace or mark \vith dust; and formerly it was 
customaiy to derive the senses of kipper from this, 
as though the meaning were -properly to cover sin 
(so, though with reserve, and allo'wing it to be 
uncertain, the present writer in 1902, in HDB, art, 
‘Propitiation’). In Syriac Mphar, and esp. the 
Pael conjug, Icappar, means to wipe, or wipe away 
(as to wipe the mouth, to wipe away tears, the stain 
of sin, etc.); and W, R, Smith (OTJQ [1881], 
438 f., more briefly OTJC^[1892], 380 f.) explained 
the senses of kipper from this, supposing it to 
denote properly the wiping away of sin. Recent 
progress in Assyriology has, however, thrown new 
light upon the word. In its Assyr. form, kuppuru 
(with a derivative, takpirtu), it is now known to 
occur repeatedly in a ritual connexion in Assyr, 
texts ; and, though the primary idea expressed by 
the terra is still disputea among experts,^ it seems 
clear that in actual usage it expresses the idea of 
ritual purgation : by certain specified ceremonial 
acts a priest is directed, for instance, to ‘ purge ’ or 
‘ purify ’ a king {Sarra tukappar), a sick person, or 
a nouse.* The ceremonies prescribed are largely, it 
should be noted, of a magical nature ; and their 
supposed effect is to remove diseases, and especially 
to expel the demons who were regarded as the 
cause of both these and other troubles in those 
whom they possessed (see above, p. 638®). The 
word is used in a much deeper sense in Heb. than 
in Assyr. ; but the applications in the two lan- 
guages are sufficiently kindred to leave no doubt 
that there must be some ultimate connexion be- 
tween them. Whether, in the remote age in 
which the Hebrews and the Assyrians separated 
from each other, the word had already acquired a 
ritual signification, which was afterw<ards developed 
along different lines in the two languages, or 
whether (Zimmern) the ivord was borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Assyrians at a later date, and 
the ritual sense then attaching to it was aftenvards 
modified independently by the Hebrews, it is hardly 
possible at present [1912] to deteimine ; but, in one 
way or the other, the Heb, and Ass^, applications 
of the word must have sprung from a common 
origin. 

It will be convenient in the sequel to indicate 
the action denoted by the verb either by the inf. 
kapper, or by the post-Biblical subst. kappdrdh. 

3 , The following are the general ideas expressed 
by kapper. Either the guilt of sin or the stain of 
some ntual (non-moral) ‘ uncleanness ’ rests upon a 
man : the appropriate Icapparuh expiates the guilt, 
or ritual stain, clears the offender, and at the 
same time appeases the Divine anger, which the 
sin has aroused, and effects the ‘ at-one-ment,’ or 
reconciliation, between God and man. The means 
by which the Icappdrah operates is usually some 

1 Zimmern (BeilrSge zur Kennlnis der hob. Relig., 1890, p. 92 ; 
KAT^, COl {.) supposes its primary meaning to be to wipe away 
(‘ abwischen ’ Von Sehmutz) ; and the word certainly occurs in 
the sense ol ‘ wiping away ’ a tear in KB vi. 78, line 20. S. H. 
Langdon (ExpT xxii. [lOllJ 320 ff.) contends that its primary 
meaning is to remove. O. F. Burney (ib. p. 325 ff.) and O. J. 
Ball (ib. p, 478 f.) argue, largely from the evidence afforded by a 
BVllabary, that It means properly to be bright, or, in_ the causa- 
tive conjug. happum, to make bright. The theological import 
of the word, as used in the OT, Is, however, unaffected by the 
question of its primary, physical meaning ; for it is doubtful if 
fliis was at all present to the Hebrews when they used it in a 
ritual or theological sense. 

2 See the collection of passages given by Langdon, KxpT xxlL 
820 f. and 880 f . ; and the texts translated by Zimmern, op. eit. 
(sec Index, «.v. ‘ Kuppuru ’). 


ritual ceremony, especially a sacrifice in which 
blood is shed. The effect might be thought of as 
produced mechanically; but, as religious ideas 
became more spiritualized, it was seen that the 
rite must dejiend for its efficacy upon the moral 
state of the sinner, upon his penitence and desire 
for pardon. A particular case was the guilt of 
bloodshed, which (according to ancient ideas) had 
to be avenged by the kinsmen of the murdered 
man, and which, moreover, was regarded as both 
implicating the murderer’s clan and polluting the 
land in which the blood was shed. For wilful 
manslaughter there was no sacrificial kappdrah in 
Israel ; but the pa 3 mient of a kopher, or expiation- 
price for a life, though recognized by the law only 
m certain exceptional cases, seems to have been a 
well-known practice (see § 7 ). 

Kipper, wnatever its primary physical meaning 
may have been, seems to have been in early use in 
Israel with the idea of ritual purgation attaching 
to it ; it then gradually acquired the more definite 
ideas of expiation, purification from sin, propitia- 
tion, and reeoneilicttion, just referred to. 

4 . Let us now examine in greater detail the use 
ot kipper in the OT. We may begin with the non- 
priestly parts. It is doubtful Avhether it occurs in 
any passage with its presumed primary meaning ; 
but, if the text is correct, it will do so in Is 28*® 
(‘And your covenant with death shall be dis- 
annulled,’ Avhere the idea of annulment, or oblitera- 
tion, might be derived either [see § 2 ] from that of 
to cover or from that of to wipe out) ; but kuppar 
here is very probably an error for huphar (from 
purar), the word orainarily used of annulling a 
covenant. 


In the other non-priestly passages of the OT in 
Avhich the word occurs the subject is sometimes a 
lay Israelite, sometimes God ; the object is usually 
the guilt, but occasionally it is the offender. 

In On 82*0 Jacob, fearing (v.t) to meet Esau, lest (v.n) he 
should slay both himself and his family for the wrongs ho had 
formerly done him, says ‘ I will kapper bvi lace with n present.' 
Here the meaning might be either ‘ cover his face ’ wish a pre- 
sent, the figure being that ot a person whose eyes are blinded 
by a gift so as not to notice something (of. Gn 20io and Job 9*4 
(though the Heb. word is not the same], Ex 235), or(W. R. 
Smith, f.c.) 'wipe clean the face,' blackened by displeasure, as 
the Arabs say similarly ‘ whiten the face ’ ; but, in view of what 
has been said above, it is more probable that the word is 
borrowed from the ritual terminology, and that the meaning is 
' I will appease his face with a present ’ (LXX, etthda-onai to irp6a- 
tarrov avrov — i^iXdo-opai being the word by which JjXX almost 
always render kipper). 

In Ex 3235 Moses, after the sin ot the golden calf, when about 
to go up to the mount to God, says, ‘ Peradventure I shall make 
expiation tor your sin’ — viz. by appeasing God’s wrath, either 
by intercession (v.si) or, as some think, by offering to die for the 
people himself (v.32). As in Gn 3220, the term is borrowed from 
the priestly terminology ; but evidently no priestly ceremonial 
is implied by its use. 

1 S 314, ‘ 'The iniquity of Eli’s house (the sins of his sons) shall 
not be expiated by saorifico or offering (minbSh) tor ever,' is a 
clear allusion to expiation by sacrifice. 


5 . The four following passages, all dealing with 
xpiation for the guilt or pollution occasioned by 
loodsked, should be considered together : 

2 S 213. Pavid, inquiring about the cause of a long and con- 
nued famine, is told by the oracle, ‘Upon Saul and upon his 
ouse there resteth blood [so rend with LXX], because ho slew 
lie Gibeonites,’ to whom the Israelites had sworn protection 
Fos 9i6.sof.), Thereupon Pavid asks the Gibeonites, vVhat 
lall I do for you? and wherewith shall 1 TTUike expiation, that 
e may bless the inheritance of Jahweb ? ’ They reply that it js 
0 matter ot silver or gold between themselves and Saul or his 
ouse, nor have they power to put any one to death in Israel, 
‘avid thereupon offers to do for them whatever they wish J ®ua 
ley ask for two of Saul’s sons, and five of his 
ley may * hang them up to Jahweh in Gibeon (so IiXXj. inew 
iquest is granted, andthey do this. Ilie 

itisQed ; the injury done to them hySaul is expiated .Jahw^s 
oger also is appeased, and He is reconciled to His lancb Ije 
arrative sets before os vividly the feeling in If 

me on the subject. The guilt of the blood «*'3d by Saul rerts 
pon his family ; and its penal oonso'l'ienoF®. Vlf 

ation. The answer of the Gibeonites shows **’®[,* ^ ? 

,w in Israel at the time might be, 

murder either by a moneji-compei^tion (the bl^-mt, or 
Kvy (sec § 7]), or by the pnnciple of life for life (Ex 21 -9, anfl 
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the sun-iving kinsmen of the murdered man might decide which 
they would accept. The Gibeonites choose the latter. 

Dt 218. A man is found murdered ; the murderer cannot be 
traced ; and the guiit of his blood rests upon land and people. 
The elders of the city nearest the spot on which the murdered 
man was found, it is enjoined, are in such a case to perform a 
symbolical ceremony, slaying a cow (representing the murderer) 
over running water, and washing theirhandsoverit,to ejunbolize 
their own innocence. The ceremony having been duly per- 
formed, they are to pray to God in these words : ‘ Our hands 
have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen it. 
Expiate^ (or Declare expiated), 0 Jahweh, thy people Israel, 
whom thou hast redeemed, and lay (=leave) not innocent blood 
in the midst of thy people,’ after which it is added, ‘ And the 
bIood(-guilt} shall be expiated tor them.’ Jahweh does not 
‘ expiate ’ the guilt by a priestly ceremony ; but, satisBed ivith 
the ceremony which the elders have performed. He regards it 
as ‘ e.xplated,’ and no longer treats His people with disfavour. 

Dt S2'i3 (at the end of tlie Song attributed to Moses). Jahweh, 
it is said, wiil ‘ avenge the blood of his servants, and will render 
vengeance to his adversaries, and expiate his land, his people ’ 
[read, with LXX, the land <tf his people). The land of Canaan 
has been polluted by the blood of Israelites slain by their foes : 
the pollution will be removed by the blood-revenge wrought 
upon the enemy by Israel. 

Nu 3533 (in P’s law of homicide ; a passage which, though 
belonging to P, does not prescribe any priestly ceremony). 
‘And ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are [viz. by 
allowing the murderer to live] ; for blood, it polluteth the land ; 
and no expiation can be made for the land for the blood that is 
shed therein, save by the blood of him that shed it’ 

6. We now come to passages from the prophets. 

Is 67. In his vision, Isaiah’s ’iniquity is taken away,’ and his 
' sin expiated,’ by the seraph touching his lips with the hot stone 
from the altar. ' 

Is 2214. For their untimely merriment in presence of the 1 
foe, the prophet pronounces sentence against the people of 
Jerusalem in these words: ‘Surely this iniquity shall not be 
expiated tor you until ye die, saith the Lord, Jahweh of hosts.’ 
Cf . I S 314 above. 

Is 273 (post-exilic). The ‘ iniquity of Jacob will be expiated ’ 
only by Israel’s altogether abandoning idolatry, making the 
stones of (idolatrous) altars into pounded chalk-stones, and 
discarding entirely ’dshSrim and sun-images. 

Is 4711 Addressing Babylon), ‘ Therefore shall evil come upon 
thee, which thou shalt not know hoa’ to charm away [but read 
probably .Ttno, fo bribe off, for mni7] ; and mischief shall fall 
upon thee, which thou shaft not be able to propitiate ’ (flg. for 
arrest, avert] of. ‘ea^iiare aigna’ [Cio. Div. ii. ISO]). 

Jer 1833 (in a prayer against his foes), ‘ Expiate not their 
iniquity, neither blot out their sin from before thee : but let 
them be made to stumble before thee ; deal thou with them in 
the time of thine anger.’ 

Ezk 1633 (in a promise of restoration of favour), ‘ Tllien I 
expiate thee (clear thee from guilt), in regard to all that thou 
hast done.’ ’The figure is suggested by the priestly terminology : 
Jahweh produces directly, and by His own free grace, an effect 
which the priest produces by means of a sacrifice. 

Pa 653, ‘Iniquities are too strong for me. As for our trans- 
gressions do fboti (emph.) expiate them.’ 

Pa 7838, ‘ But he is compassionate, he expiateih Iniquity, and 
destroyeth not.’ 

Pa 799, ' And deliver us, and expiate for our iniquities, for thy 
name’s sake.’ 

In the next two passages the term is used figuratively. 

Pr 168, ‘By kindness and faithfulness iniquity is expiated; 
and by the fear of Jahweh men depart from evil.’ 

Of. the teaching of Ben Sira,_Sir _33, 6 rifwlv uaripa. i^iXaa-erai 
apopTiar ; 80, Kai eAeqpotrvvrj e^iAdo’erat apaprias ] 353 [Swete, 
82 (35) 8], eiiSoKia Kvpiov airoo-revat oirb jrorripia?, Kelt i^tXatrpos 
airoo-riivai arro aJiKfar ; also 3440 [Swete, 31 (34) 33], ouic eitSoKei 6 
vi/ao-ros ev Trpotr^opaiff ao-e^thy, ovSe ey nXyOet ffvxicoy efiAatriccrat 
i/iapriov, 

Pr 1614, • The wrath of a king is (as) messengers of death (i.e. 
it threatens death); but a wise man will propitiate it,’ viz. by 
prudent and conciliatory behaviour. 

2 Ch 3018-10, ‘The good Jahweh expiate (clear from guilt) 
every one that setteth his heart to seek God, though he be not 
cleansed according to the purification of the sanctuary.’ 

Dn 924, ‘ Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city, to finish transgression, and to make an end 
of sins, and to expiate iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness,’ etc., i.e. to bring in an age free from all sin. 

7. It is now necessary to consider the subst. 
kopher. Kopher (RV, except Am always 
‘ransom’) is the expiation-price for a life, the 
money offered for the life of a murdered man to 
appease his kinsmen’s wratli, the iroim], or ‘ wer^d,’ 
so common among uncivilized and semi-civUized 
nations (see Blood-Feud, vol. ii. p. 720 ff.). As the 
allusions to it show, the kopher must have been an 
institution familiar to the Hebrews : but in Hebrew 
1 We now speak only of ‘ expiating ' an action ; but, lor the 
sake of preserving the connexion, it is used here (and sometimes 
in the sequel) in its old sense, which it shares with the Lat. 
^iare, of purifying a person from guilt or pollution— properly 
by religious ceremonies. 


law, from the earliest period in which we know it, 
the OTinciple, in the case of murder, was life for 
life (Ex ‘ He that smiteth a man, so that he 
die, shall be put to death ’) j and in P the accept- 
ance of a money -compensation is strictly prohibited 
(Nu 35®‘‘ no kopher to be accepted for the life of 
a murderer ; v.®7, murder can be ‘ expiated’ only by 
the death of the murderer) ; it was admitted only 
m the case of a man being killed by a vicious ox, 
in which case, if the victim’s kinsmen were content. 


the owner might pay such a rroiv-h^ as they might 
fix (Ex 2188, t jf yiere be laid on him a kopher, he 
shall give for the redemption of his life whatsoever 
is laid upon him ’), The kopher is also mentioned 
in the following passages : 

1 S 123. Samuel, in protesting his intern^ as a judge, asks, 
‘Of whoso hand have I taken a k6pherV—i.e. n bribe to spare 
a murderer’s life. Cf. Am 6I3, ‘Ye that afib'ct the just, that 
take a kopher (a bribe to spare a murderer’s life), that turn 
aside the needy in the wte (from their right).’ 

Is 433, ‘ I have given Egypt as thy kopher, Ethiopia and Seba 
instead of thee ’ (Egypt represented poetically as the ‘ ransom ’ 
which Jahweh gives Cyrus in lieu of Israel). 

Ps 497, ‘No man can redeem [notice ‘redemption’ in Ex 2138, 
above) a brother from death, or give God a kopher tor him,’ i.e, 
a price sufficient to save his life. 

Pr 635 (said of an injured husband, who will accept no price 
to spare tlio life of on adulterer), ’He will not regard any 
kopher; neither will ho he content though thou give many 
bribes.* 


Pr 138, ‘The kSpher of a man’s soul (life) is his riches.' 

Pr 2118, • The wicked is a kopher for the righteous ; and the 
treacherous (cometh) instead of the upright.’ Of. Is 43s ; and 
Pr 118, ‘The righteous is delivered out of trouble, and the 
wicked eomtlh in his stead.’ 

In Job 3618 the discipline of sickness, and in 3334 the penitence 
brought about by it, are regarded poetically as the kopher, or 
price, for which God will spare a man’s life. 

Ex 3012 (P). A half-shekel is to he paid by every one, at the 
time of a census, ns tbekCpher of his life, ‘that there be no 
plague among them, when thou numberest them,’ os might be 
apprehended (of. 2 S 24) on such an occasion. In v.l* the half- 
shekel is said to he given to make expiation tor their lives, and 
in V.I8 it is called expiation-money. 

Cf. the two following passages, in which, though the word 
kSpher is not used, the idea is present, and the verb kipper is 
used exactly as in Ex 8OI8, just referred to 

Nu 819. The Levites are ‘ given as a gif t to Aaron and to his 
sons (i.e, to the priests) from among the children of Israel,’ to 
perform for them menial duties about the sanctuary, and 
'to make expiation tor the children of Israel : that there he no 
plague among the children of Israel, through the children of 
Israel coming nigh unto the sanctuary.’ The lay Israelites, in 
approaching the holy vessels, etc., would do so, according to 
the representation of P, at the risk of their lives (Nu 1823 iti. 63) ; 
the ‘ Levites,’ doing it in their stead, prevent Jahweh’s wrath 
from manifesting itself in a plague (of. Ex 3012, just cited), and 
are therefore said to ‘ moke e.xpiotion’ on their behalf. 

Nu 3150. The army which had returned from the war against 
Midian without losing a man bring as an offering to Jahweh 
the jewels which they had obtained from the spoil, ‘ to mafe 
expiation tor their lives before Jahweh.’ This may have been 
cither hec-anse (v.49) they had been numbered (cf. Ex 3072), or 
because they had all returned alive from the war ; in either 
case, the spoil is an expiatory offering tor lives which, though 
they might have been forfeited, had been preserved. The 
narrative, as it stands, is not historical ; but the passage 
exemplifies the feeling on the subject which prevailed. 

_ The kopher -was thus the expiation-price of a 
life. The word is particularly associated with 
kipper in Ex SO’” ^ and Nu 3587-33 (§ 5). For blood 
shed in murder there is, according to the law, no 
‘expiation,’ save by the death of the murderer. 
No kopher, therefore, Avill save his life ; Wt it 
will, in certain cases, save other lives. At the same 
time, the allusions appear to show that, in actual 
practice, a monej-kopher might be both offered and 
accepted. In this connexion, 2 S 213-8 (§ 5) should 
also be noticed. Though the term kopher is not 
used, the silver and gold with which tlie Gibeonites 
will have nothing to do would be properly described 
as a kopher ; but the only kapparah which, in reply 
to David’s offer, the Gioeonites will accept is the 
Ih'es of Saul’s sons and grandsons. 

8, We come, lastly, to consider the use of kipper 
in the priestly passages of the OT, i.e. in Ezk 
40-48, in P, and in 1 Ch 6^, 2 Ch 29^, Nell 1033. 
In these the subject is always either the priest, or 
(Lv 14 1777 ; and, in passages already considered, 
I Ex 30'“- ^3, Nu 3138 3533J an offering of some kind ; 
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the object is never the gvilt (as in many of the 
passages cited above), and indeed, as a rule, is 
unexpressed, the usual expression being to malce 
expiation for (or on heluilf of) a person or (see 
§ 9 (a)) thing ; the means is a sacnjice, except in 
the few cases in which some other act, or ofiering, 
is regarded as having an expiatory force. 

(а) Of the hlood of sacrificed animals (as containing the * soul,* 
or life, Dt 1223) ; Lv 1711 (in the * Law of Holiness ’), ‘ I have given 
it to you upon the altar to make expiation for your souls (lives) ; 
lor the blood, it maketh expiation by means of the soul (life), 
which is in it.’ 

(б) Earely of the iumf-oflering : Lv 1< (generally: 'and it 
shall be accepted for him to 7nak( expiation for him ’) ; 1420 ion 
(on the Day of Atonement, after the principal ceremonies are 
over, when Aaron comes out of the tent of meeting, and otters 
a humt-offering to ‘ make expiation * for himself and his people) ; 
also sometimes when prescribed in conjunction with a sin- 
offering (see 5 8 (c)). Of. Ezk 4515-17. 

(e) Most frequently of the stn-offering : Ex 29M. S7 (to make 
expiation for the altar of bumt-oflering at its consecration : so 
Lv 815, Ezk 4320. 20) ; 8010 (for the altar of incense, on the annual 
Day of Atonement) ; Lv 420. 20. si. ss sio. • is f (for sins consisting 
in any act prohibited by Jahweh, committed in Ignorance or 
inadvertence by either the community or an individual); 60 
(for withholding evidence in a court of law, lor touching the 
carcass of any unclean animal, or any unoleanncss of man, and 
lor taking a rash oath such as would imply a lack of reverence 
lor Jahweh) ; 6S0 (on a point of ritual ; so lOii) ; SM (for Aaron 
and his sons at their consecration ; the sin-offering not expressly 
rnentioned); 9f* (when the high priest enters solemnly upon 
his duties, for himself and the people): 122- * 8* (for the ‘un- 
cleanness ’ arising out of childbirth) ; 14i»- 01 • (after purification 
for leprosy); 16ft.* so* (after the cessation of unclean issues in 
man or woman) ; ifiO- 10. 11. is-is. soff. (on the Day of Atonement, 
for Aaron and his house, for the goat sent to Azazel, for the 
Holy of holies (v.lOj 'because of the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel, and because of their transgressions, even of oil their 
sins,’ for the tent of meeting, v.i6 [herc=the Holy place], 'that 
dwelleth with them in the midst of their uncleannesses,’! for 
the altar of burnt-offering [v.isf.] ‘to hallow it from the un- 
deannesses of the children of Israel,’ for the other priests, and 
for the whole people) ; 2328 (on the Day of Atonement) ; Nu fiU * 
(at the close of the purification of the Nazirite, when rendered 
unclean by a person dying suddenly beside him) ; 8'2 * (at the 
dedication of the Levites) ; 1624f-* 28 (for unintentional sins ; cf. 
Lv 4) : 2822 (on each day (sec v.24] of the feast of unleavened 
bread); so (on the feast of weeks); 29* (on New Year’s Day); 
H (on the Day of Atonement) ; Ezk 4620 (for the sanctuary, on 
the first day of the 1st, and [LYX] of the 7th month — tlio ttoo 
days of annual purification and atonement, prescribed by 
Ezekiel); 2 Oh 292* (for all Israel, at the purification of the 
temple by Hezekiah, as described by the Chronicler) ; Neh 1083 
(the people agree to make provision, among other things, 'for 
the sm-oflering^ to make expiation for Israel ’) : cf. 1 Ch 0*2. 

(d) Of the 'asham, or puiff-oflering (which w-as prescribed for 
cases in whicli an injury had been done to the rights of another 
person ; if the injury could bo estimated in money, the value 
plus one-fifth was returned to the injured person, and the 
'asham was offered as an acknowledgment of the sin against 
God) : Lv 618. 18 qg (for different cases of fraud and sacrilege — 
withholding Jahweh’s sacred dues, and breaking generally His 
commands; perjury in the denial of betrayal of trust, rob- 
bery, exaction, misappropriation of lost property, and similar 
offences) ; 72 (on a point of ritual) ; 14I8. 21. 23 (in the ritual of 
purification for leprosy) ; 1922 (for illicit intercourse with the 
female slave of another man) ; Nu 58 (for wrongful possession of 
lost property, etc. ; cf. Lv 618-18 67). 

(e) Of the 'ram of installation’ (D’K^D) — a species of peace- 
offering,off ered at the consecration of the priests (Ex 2919-28. 8I.SI). 
the blood of which was sprinkled upon the priests and their gar- 
ments — and seemingly, also, of the cakes of bread eaten by the 
priests with it(Ex 2983). cf. Driver, Exodus, Camh. 1911, adloce. 

(/) Of the blood of a bird (not offered in sacrifice), to be 
sprinkled upon a house infected with leprosy, after it has been 
pronounced clean by the priest, to ‘ un-sin ’ it (Lv 14*9. 63 ; geg 
§ 9(d)), and 'make expiation’ for it(v.B3). 

(S) Kipper is also predicated generally of the meal- and peace- 
offering (together with the burnt- and’sin-offering) in Ezk 4615.17. 

(h) Of Aaron, when, by kindling incense from the fire on the 
altar, and carrying it rapidly among the people, he appeased 
Jahweh’s anger, and arrested the plague (Nu 10*5f.). 


* Together with a 6umf-offering. 
t Lv 67-13 ia the continuation of 41-S6- 

1 With this annual expiation of the sanctuary, cf. the notice- 
able parallel in the ritual for the purification of the shrine of 
Nebo on the 4th and 6th days of the Bah. New Tear's festival, 
published by Dhorme (RAsspr vili. [1911] 48f.l, and (in part) 
translated into English by E. W. E^ers, Cuneiform Parallels to 
the OT, 1911, p. 197 (cf. Lan^don, ExpT xxii. [1911] 380 f.). In 
this ritual (to describe it briefij-), the priest of incantation first 
sprinkles the shrine with water 'from a well of the Tigris and 
a well of the Euphrates,’ and burns incense in it ; then the head 
of a male sheep is cut off, and with its body he purges (uAiappar) 
the house, and recites incantations to exorcize it ; after this he 
carries away the body, and casts it into the river Nala (cf. Lv 

1616 . 30 . 23 ). 


(i) Of Phinehas, when he slew with the sword two conspicuous 
offenders, and thereby ‘turned away’ Jahweh’s wrath from 
Israel, and stayed the plague (Nu 2618), 

See also Ex 8015. 10, Nu 81“ 8150 (cited in § 7), and Nu 8533 
(see § s). 

9. The following facts respecting the use of 
Tapper in Ezk and P ought to he noticed : — 

(a) Though the object of Tapper is usually an 
individual or the community, it is sometimes a 
material object, or an animal — in particular, the 
altar of burnt-offering (Ezk 43’*®* *8, Ex 29®®- Lv 
818 1618. 20. 83) . ijje altar of incense (Ex ; the 
sanctuary (Ezk 45®®, Lv 16'®* ®®‘ ®®) ; a house infected 
with leprosy, on the occasion of its purification (Lv 
1463) 1 . gQa); ggal; Azazcl (Lv 16^®). — [b) The 
verb is a denominative,® meaning to perform an 
expiatory ceremony for (or on beMf of) a person 
or thing : the object follows in the accus. only in 
Lv 162®-», Ezk 43®®' ®® 45®® (each time of a material 
object). — (c) It is followed by ‘ and it shall be for- 
given him (them),’ in the case of the ww-oftering, 
J,v 4®®- ®®* ®>* « 5’®* », Nu 16®®* ®8 (cf. v.®«) ; and in 
the case of the gMi/^-ofiering, Lv 5®®* 6’ 19®®. — (d) 
It is closely associated (but only when predicated 
of the sm-offering) with ‘ to be clean ’ ("np) or ‘ to 
cleanse’ (nna) : Ezk 43=«, Lv 12®* « 14®®- ®®- I61®-®®, 

Nu S®®**, cf. 2 Ch 30*®’’; ‘to sanctify’ ; Ex 29®®-®®-®®, 
Lv 8®® 16®®, Nu 6'®; ‘to free from sin,’ or ‘un-sin’ 
(Kpti) : Ezk 43®®- ®®- ®®*, Ex 29®«, Lv 8>«, all of the 
altar of bnmt-offering (EW, ve^ inadequately, 
and obliterating altogether the_ distinctive idea of 
the Hebrew, ‘cleanse’ or ‘purify’); Ezk 45^®, of 
the sanctuary (E W ‘ cleanse ’) ; Lv 14*®- ®® [see v.®®j, 
of the leprous house (EIH^ ‘cleanse’); Nu8®‘% of 
the Levites (RV ‘ purified themselves from sin ’).* 

10 . Kapporeth, ‘mercy-seat’ (LXX mostly IXo- 
(TrfipLov; Wyclif, ‘propitiatory’), though it has 
been supposed to mean properly a cover or lid (cf. 
§ 2), can hardly, when tlie use made of it is con- 
sidered, be dissociated from Tapper. As a deriva- 
tive of Tapper, TeappbrctTi would mean properly 
expiation, and then (cf. pdroTcheth, a thmg that 
sJmts off, of the veil in front of the Holy of holies) 
an expiating thing, or means of expiation. _ The 
blood was the actual means of expiation in the 
Levitical system ; but the term may have been 
applied to the ‘ mercy-seat,’ as being the means of 
bringing the blood as near as possible to Jahweh 
on the Day of Atonement. Even if Tcapporeth did 
originally signify lid, it is difficult not to think 
that the associations of Tcipper must have been felt 
to attach to it (Konig: SuhndecTcel). The word 
occurs in Ex 25”-®®, Lv 16®*- *®, and elsewhere (but, 
except 1 Ch 28'®, only in P). 

11. From all that is stated, or may be inferrea, 
it is probable that the primitive ideas of expiation 
and propitiation among the Hebrews were very 
similar to those of other primitive nations (p- 
635 ff.) ; but that, as was the case ivith other 
primitive ideas and customs, they were developed 
by the Hebrews along their own lines, made the 
vehicle of important religious truths, and more 
and more spiritualized. Early passages implying 
the idea of appeasement are 1 S 26'® (where Da^d 
says, ‘If it he Jahweh who hath incited ttee 
against me, let him accept [Heb. smelt) an olier- 
ing’ irnmah)), 2 S 24®'*®®-®® (burnt- and peace- 
ofterings offered to appease Jahweh s anger [y.j 
for David’s census, and to stay the plague), u 
8®® (where Jahweh ‘smells’ -with satisfaction th 
‘soothing odour’ of Noah’s humt-offerings, an 
promises no more to curse the ground fp®* ® 
sake); hut neither in these passages nor m 1 o 

used more widely. conup than we do. 

and’appUed7t'to”objedB and "^tions to which we shouid not 
attribute it (cf. S 13)- 
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(where the word Jcip^er is used; see § 4) is any 
special form of sacnfice adopted ; the ordinary 
burnt- and peace-ofi'ering sufhces. But, though 
the mecial applications of kipper found in Ezlc. 
and P will be of later growth, the word itself, as 
a technical ritual term, must have been in early 
use in Israel|: it appears already in Isaiah and 
Dent., if not in Gn 32=”, in senses derived to all 
appearance from its ritual use. As the preceding 
synopsis will have shown, in Ezk. and P Tapper is 
especially associated with the sin-oifering, of Avhich 
it designates the most distinctive and character- 
istic operation; it is also frequently, though not 
so characteristically, predicated of the 'asham, or 
‘ ffuiii-offering,’ the sacrifice prescribed for cases in 
which some right or due, whether of God or man, 
had been withheld. The sin- or guilt-ofierings are 
not mentioned in any legislation before those of 
Ezk. (4(P” 42*” 44=®) and P ; but they appear to be 
presupposed in 2 K 12** [Heb. *=]; and the idea 
implied in the 'asTidm is already clearly recognized 
in 1 S 6=®*, where the Philistines, anxious to make 
some reparation to Jahweh for their desecration of 
the ark, and to appease His anger, are represented 
by the Hebrew narrator as sending to Him an’dsTiam 
— though it is one which consists not in a sacrifice, 
but in golden images symbolical of the plague-boUs 
which Jahweh had sent upon them. Of the bumt- 
ofiering, offered alone, Tapper is predicated in P 
only in Lv 1* 14=“ 16=*, on the ground, probably, 
that, though not a proper expiatory sacrifice, it was 
a mark of the worshipper’s devotion, and, bein" 
offered ‘for his favour (acceptance) before JahweV 
(Lv 1= hki^), and accepted CiSi n^n) accordingly, 
moved Him to regard him graciously and to over- 
look his moral insufficiency (of. Gn 8=* etc., cited 
above; and also Job 1= 42”). Elsewhere in P, 
Tcapper is attributed to the burnt-offering only 
when it is prescribed in conjunction ivith the sin- 
offering (see the passages in § 8 (c)), for the purpose, 
as it seems, of enhancing the significance of the 
latter. In Ezk 45**' *=, in an enumeration of the 
principal sacrifices to be provided in the restored 
Temple to ‘ make expiation ’ for the people, the 
peace-offering, and even the unbloody meal-offer- 
ing, are included ; but probably tbe expression 
is intended to refer only to the sin- and burnt- 
offering. 

12. The Tcappdrah, is specially the function of the 
blood ^ — thougli not, except in Lv 14*= (§ 8 (/)), of 
blood as sudi, but of the blood of an animal 
slaughtered ‘ before Jahweh ’ (Lv 1*, etc.), and 
offered upon the altar. (In the normal ritual, the 
only exception is Lv 5'*'*=, where a person who 
cannot afi'ord even a couple of small birds [vv.“‘*“] 
is allowed to offer meal as a sin-offering. ) Thus in 
the sin-offering the blood was not, as in the other 
sacrifices, thrown from a bowl against [not, as 
EVV, ^rinkled upon ; see Comms. on Ex 29*®, 
Lv 1*] the sides of the altar of burnt-offering ; it 
was applied to specially sacred places — to the horns 
(Lv 4«-=<>-=* 8** 16*=), or side (6®), of the altar of 
burnt-offering, or to the horns of the altar of in- 
cense, and sprinkled before the veil (4®‘- *=*•), or, on 
the Day of Atonement, before and upon the mercy- 
seat itself (16**‘ **). Notice also the application of 
the blood to various parts of the altar of burnt- 
offering at its consecration in Ezk 43=®, and of the 
Temple at its two annual purifications in Ezk 
45=“ ; in the ritual for purification from leprosy, 
the blood, both of a bird (not Idlled sacrificially) 
and of the guilt-offering, was applied to the person 
to be cleansed (Lv 14*''*- **• =*), and the blood of the 
slain bird was sprinkled on the leprous house 
(14**) ; the blood of the ‘ ram of installation ’ also 

1 In the Assjt. ritual, it may be noticed, blood is rarely 
mentioned in connexion with kuppuru, and no stress is laid 
upon it (above, p. 6t0»). 
von. V. — 42 


is sprinkled upon the priests and their garments 
(Ex 29=“-=*). Among primitive and semi-primitive 
peoples the idea that blood, as charged with latent 
life, possesses a mysterious potency, was, and still 
is, Avidely difliised ; it may form a sacramental 
bond uniting men between themselves or with their 
God (cf. W. R. Smith, Bel. Sem." 312-20, 336-50, 
400); it is powerful, especially when shed in 
sacrifice, to protect against disease, misfortune, 
and death (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Beligion To- 
day, Lond. 1902, p. 181 ff. ; cf. Driver, Bxodus, 
Camb. 1911, pp. 90, 253_, 411), to remove unclean- 
ness and the stain of sin, and to restore to ‘holi- 
ness’ (see Blood, vol. ii. pp. 715-719, especially 719 ; 
Moore, in EBi, art. ‘ Sacrifice,’ col. 4217-9). Blood, 
as the seat of life, was too sacred to be used as 
food (Dt l2**-='-), but it was so much the more 
potent as a sacramental agency ; in Lv 17** (quoted 
above, § 8 (a)) its expiatory efficacy is expressly 
ascribed to the ‘ life ’ that is in it. And its purifying 
and sanctifying efficacy was the greater, when it 
was the blood of an animal consecrated — as in tbe 
cases contemplated in Lv 17** — by being sacrificed 
upon the altar, and especially when it was that of 
the sin-offering, which was brought (symbolically) 
nearer to Jahweh than that of other ofierings. 
No doubt, also, later the idea would arise that the 
‘ soul,’ or life, of an innocent animal involved in 
the blood was likely to be the more suitable and 
the more acceptable as an offering to God, as being 
the purest and most immaterial gift that could be 
offered to Him. 

13. The effect of the Tcappdrah is a purification, 
usually from sin, but sometimes (Lv 12. 14. 15, 
Nn 6) from merely ceremonial defilement — ritual 
and moral defilement being not clearly distin- 
guished by the Hebrews (cr. the use of sbo, to 
‘un-sin,’ of the altar, a leprous house, or other 
material object [§ 9], and of a person after the 
purely physical ‘ uncleanness,’ occasioned by con- 
tactuath a corpse [Nul9*=' ’=•*“•=“]). Theaimofthe 
priestly legislation is to maintain, by a detailed 
and comprehensive ceremonial, the ideal holiness 
of the tneocratio community ; and the Tcappdrdh 
is the primary means by which this is efiected. 
Sometimes cleansing (moral or ceremonial) is ex- 
pressly mentioned as the eflect of the rite (see § 9 ; 
and note esp. Lv 16=“ ‘ On this day shall expiation 
be made for you to cleanse you ; from all your sins 
ye shall become clean before Jahweh’). As pre- 
scribed on behalf of the priests (Ex 29=, Lv 9=) and 
Levites (Nu 8*=-=*), before entering upon their 
sacred_ duties, it is a readily intelligible rite of 
preliminary expiation. Enjoined for a material 
object, the altar or the sanctuary (§§ 8, 9), its aim 
is to secure, or to preserve, its holiness : the altar 
prior to its consecration, as the work of human 
hands, is regarded as affected by a natural un- 
cleanness, which has to be removed ; the sanctuary, 
frequented by a sinful and unclean people, is con- 
taminated by them, and requires periodical purifica- 
tion ; the leprous house is conceived as tainted by 
sin ; and the ‘ scape-goat,’ ofiered by the sinful 
people, must be purified before it can discharge the 
solemn functions assigned to it. 

On the part of God, the effect of the Tcappdrdh is 
more particularly specified — at least in the sin- and 
guUt-offering — as forgiveness (Lv 4=“- ==■ =*• =* 5*“- *=, 
Nu 15=*' =*• ==, Lv 6*®' *=, and, after graver offences, 
07 J932). In view of the constant teaching of the 
prophets that there was no merit or value in 
sacrifice as such, and that repentance and amend- 
ment of life are the indispensable conditions of 
God’s pardon and favour, the forgiveness, we may 
reasonably suppose, would be understood, at least 
by tbe more spiritual Israelites, to be conffitional 
on the penitence of the offender, though this is not 
stated m the laws as explicitly as mi^it have been 
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expected {coiifcssion is enjoined only in Lv 6“ 16**, 
Nn 5* : on the formulso prescribed for use in later 
days, see below, p. 660 f., and HDB i. 201*’). 

What, however, are the sins expiated by the 
Tcapjaarah ? According to Lv 4" **• ^ ** 6*®- Nu 
16*^** (cf. V.** j Ezk45-’® ‘ for him that crreth ’), only 
such as are committed in ‘ error,’ i.e, througn 
ignorance or inadvertence, unintentionally : sins 
committed ■wdth a ‘high hand’ (Nu 16*“'' )i pro- 
sumptuously, in defiance of God’s -will, cannot bo 
expiated; whoso doeth them is to ‘hear his in- 
wuity,’ and to he ‘ cut off from among his people.’ 
Oh tue other hand, some offences, including oven 
grave ones, which can hardly he anything but 
intentional (Lv 6*' * 6*"^ 19*®"**), may ho expiated 
by a sin- or guilt-offering ; and, so far as the words 
of Lv 16*® go, all transgressions of any kind are 
expiated on the Day of Atonement. This, how- 
ever, cannot he the intention of the passage : the 
Day of Atonement is designed partly to clear the 
nation, as a whole, from the mns of individuals 
which were clinging to it, partly to clear indi- 
yidruds, in so far as they were penitent ; but it is 
inconceivable that it could he intended to clear 
individuals from unrepented sins. The Mishna 
(Ydmd, viii. 8-9) is careful to teach explicitly that 
its ceremonies are ineffectual unless accompanied 
by repentance (see below, p. 660). In spite of Lv 
6*‘ * 6 *"^ 19*®"**, the general scope of the kappdrah 
must have been to make expiation only for venial 
and unintentional sin, or, in the case of graver sins, 
after sincere and heartfelt repentance. 

14. What, lastly, it may he asked, is the most 
prominent idea expressed by kipper ? The ideas of 
expiation, purification from sin, propitiation, and 
‘ at-one-ment,’ or reconciliation, are intimately 
connected ; one and the same rite effects them all ; 
and all, if not included in, are at least immediately 
suggested by, kipper. The oldest rendering of 
kipper that we have is that of the LXX, who 
express it all but uniformly by 4^i\d<rKofMi, with 
l\aarfi6s and IXacrn^piov for its derivatives. 'TKda-Kopai 
is a well-known Greek word, construed from Homer 
onwards mth an accus. of the deity (or person) 
propitiated. In the LXX, however, to ‘propitiate 
God’ is never said, any more than it is said in the 
Hebrew: the constraction of kipper is to make 
expiation (or propitiation) for a person — usually 
absolutely, with at most the addition sometimes of 
brforc God (Lv 6* 14*®- ***** 15*® 19**, Nu 31*®). The 
difference marlcs a distinction between the heathen 
and the Biblical points of view ; though the idea 
of propitiating God may he involved in the phrases 
used in the OT, it is much less prominent than in 
heathen ivriters. The expiatory rite has, no doubt, 
as its ultimate object the restoration of God’s 
favour, and the worshipper’s forgiveness ; but 
there is not the same thought of directly appeasing 
an angry deity as would be implied if the deity 
were the direct object of the verb. In the normal 
sacrificial system, kipper is never spoken of as 
allaying Jahweh’s anger ; it is so described only in 
certain exceptional cases (§ 8 (h, i) ; cf., as averting 
it, Ex 30*®, Nu 8** 31°®, § 7). Hence, though the idea 
of propitiation is, no doubt, involved in kipper, it 
must not be unduly pressed ; and the idea most dis- 
tinctively conveyed by the word was probably that 
of ‘ expiation.’ StUl, as LXX rendered Tapper by 
(i^)i\darKOfjuit, and, as ikdaKopai, IKacfids, and IKacrriipiov 
are used in the NT, in very important passages, 
of the redemptive work of Christ (He 2**, 1 Jn 
2* 4*®, Ro 3*®), it is to be regretted that in 
EW the corresponding words should be rendered 
‘ atonement ’ in the OT and ‘ propitiation ’ in the 
NT, and that thus a significant link, connecting 
the NT Avith the OT, should be lost to English 
readers.* 

* The ‘atoning’ work of Christ, in the proper sense of the 


ys. A few ivords must, in conclusion, be said 
with regard to the famous prophecy. Is 52**-53i* 
in which, though the term kipper is not used, the 
idea of expiation is nevertheless clearly present. 
The prophet here draws a picture of Jahweh’a 
Servant, ideal Israel, describing his exaltation 
after an antecedent period of humiliation and per- 
secution ending in death ; the heathen, who were 
astonished at the spectacle of his suffering, will he 
not less amazed by his new and unexpected great- 
ness (62'^* *® [read startle for sprinJcle)). As the 
Book of Job shows, suffering was to the Hebrews 
evidence of sin ; and for a Avhile those who wit- 
nessed the Servant’s sufi'erings thought that he was 
suffering for his oivn sins (63“’); but at last the 
truth was borne in upon them that he ivas, in fact, 
suffering for their sins, and relieving them of 
the penal consequences Avhich were their due 
(53*“* ®* *• *’’•**•**• **“). Ideal Israel’s voluntary suf- 
ferings thus bring home to others the sense or their 
own guilt, and restore them to spiritual health 
(63®); then, after his soul (life) has been made a 
‘ guilt-offering ’ {’ashUm, 63*®), he ivill rise again, 
see God’s ‘pleasure’ (t.e. his religious mission to 
the Avorld, 41** “ ®) prospering in his hand, and, as a 
final reward for his voluntary submission to death, 
be honoured ivith a place among the conquerors 
and great ones of the earth (53**). The use of the 
word ’ashdm shows (see § 8 (d)) that sin is here re- 
garded as a sacrilege, an invasion of God’s honour ; 
the ’asham is the expiation made for it, viz. the 
innocent life of the ideal Righteous Servant. The 
voluntary suffering of the Righteous Servant are 
accepted on behiuf of the wicked ; and so the 
propliecy preaches at the same time the doctrine of 
vicarious suffering. 

16. The theological importance of the ideas which 
thus had their centre in the kappdrdh will now be 
apparent. The dim and at first confused ideas of 
tne nature of sin, of its antagonism to the holiness 
of God, of its effect in arousing His punitive -wrath, 
and of the need of allaying this, first gave rise to 
expiatory rites. Gradually, the ideas connected 
AA’ith them became cleared: ‘sin’ and ‘holiness,’ 
Avhich were both at first intermingled and confused 
•with non-moral elements,* were seen to be exclu- 
sively ethical ; and so in Israel, where, in the 
ancient world, spiritual Ulumination wm greatest, 
expiatory rites became a permanent Antness both 
to the holiness of God, and to the need of means 
for annulling the penal consequences of sin, and 
effecting ‘ at-one-ment,’ or reconciliation, with God. 
As the Tcappdrdh-rA^s threw the stress on the 
ceremonial side of relirion, there Avas danger that 
its moral and spiritual side might be overlooked 
or forgotten ; but the prophets guarded agamst 
this, by insisting strongly and repeatedly on re- 
pentance and amendment of life as the sine 0^ 
nan of the forgiveness and favour of God. The 
ritual thus ‘served os a great educational_ agency 
inculcating in the hearts and minds of participants 
and spectators right conceptions of the sinfulness 
of man, and the holiness and mercy of the ]ust 
God’ (J. M. P. Smith, RTF, 1908, p. 217). 
the Avay was prepared for the use made in the JN 1 
of the ideas, and terminology, and symbolism or 
the k^ppdrah'TAnsX, in the interpretation of tne 
highest and most perfect of atoning sacrifices, tne 
death of Christ. See Expiation and Atone- 
ment (Christian), 

LiTERiTOiiE.-E. C. A. Riehm, Dtr Btgriffder SuhneimjLl, 
Gotha, 1877 ; R. Schmoller, in SK, do. 1891 pp. 208-288 , W R- 
Smith, Aet5m.!!,London,1894.^pp.3^ 


SuTvm im AT, Leipzig, 1905 (\vith an “ccount of the a Jews u. 
Hofmann, Ritsehl, Riehm, and Schmoller, and d iscussion oj 

word (• reconciling is described in the NT by icaroAkayi) and 
icaToMao-o-to (Eo 610. il, 2 Oo 61^19.20). 

1 Of. above, p. 652*’. 
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passages; on Ritschl, see also DDB iv. IS2); L. R. Parnell, 
£vo2utitm of Religion, London, 1005 (parts of Leot. Hi., on the 
Ritual of Purification): L. Pnllan, The Atonement, do. 1006, 
pp. 61-91; H. P. Smith, AJTh, 1006, p. 412 ff.; J. M. P. 
Smith, Rir XTO. (1003) 22ff., 113 ff., 207 ff. 

S. R. Driver. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hindu). 
— Atonement or expiation {prayaichitta) forms one 
of tlie tliree principal parts of the sacred law 
{dharma) of India, judicial procedure (vyavahura) 
and religious custom [achdra) being the other two. 
It appears that the Indian system of religious 
atonement for an offence was not originally devised 
hy the Brahmans, as it goes hack to tne Indo- 
Iranian epoch, the penances ordained in the hook 
Vcndxdad of the Avesta being closely analogous 
to the penances of the Sanskrit lawhooks. On 
Indian soil, the Samavidhana-brahmaria of the 
Sfimaveda seems to he the earliest work in which 
a Eomeivhat detailed exposition of the system of 
penances is given, hut it is to the lawhooks that 
we have to turn for a full description of the vari- 
ous modes of atonement prevalent in ancient India. 
The penances for deadly sins are very heai’y, and 
extend even to death. Thus one who has com- 
mitted the mortal sin of drinking intoxicating 
liquor is to drink the same liquor when hoiling 
hot ; when his hody has heen completely scalded 
hy that process, he is freed from milt (hlanu, xi. 
91). The killer of a Brahman shall become in 
battle the target of archers who know his purpose ; 
or he may thrice throw himself headlong into a 
blazing fire. A Braliman w'ho has stolen gold 
belonging to another Brahman shall go to the king 
and, confessing his deed, say ‘Lord, punish me r 
The king himself shall strike him once ; hy his death 
the thief becomes pure (Manu, xi. 74, 100 f.). In 
other penances, fasting is carried to an astonishing 
extent. Thus the ‘lunar penance’ (cMndrdyana) 
consists in eating no more than fifteen mouthfuls 
on the day of the full moon, and diminishing tliis 
quantity of food by one mouthful every day for 
the waning half of the lunar month, until the 
quantity is reduced to nothing at the new moon, 
and then increasing it in the same way during the 
fortnight of the moon’s increase. This penance is 
required to he performed, e.y., for stealing men and 
women, and for ■wrongfully appropriating a field, 
a house, or the water of wells and cisterns (Manu, 
xi. 1G4). The cow being the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, everything coming from, or anyhow con- 
nected -u-ith, a cow is supposed to he a means of 
purification. The five products of a cow (pancha- 
gavyd), viz. milk, sour milk, butter, urine, and 
cow-dung, have to he swallowed, as a part of various 
penances, c.g. of the penance called govrata, which 
consists in following and serving a herd of cows for 
a whole month, washing oneself ■with cow-urine, 
and subsisting on the five products of the cow during 
that time. Drops of water falling from the horns 
of a cow are declared to expiate aU the sins of 
those who bathe in them, and even scratching the 
back of a cow is said to destroy all guilt (Vipixt- 
^ttra, xxiii. 59 f.). The Arabian traveller al- 
Blrdni (c. a.d. 1030) mentions, as an expiation 
performed by Hindu slaves on their return from 
captivity in a foreign country, that they were 
buned in the dung, stale, and milk of cows for 
a certain number of days, till they got into 
a state of fermentation, and ■were given similar 
dirt to eat aftenvards. The muttering of prayers, 
and the chanting of songs from the Samaveda, 
constitute a ligliter sort of penance. Some of 
these prayers and songs have special names indi- 
wtiim their purificatory effect. Religious gifts to 
the Brahmans are also greatly recommended. A 
pch man would give his own weight in gold or silver 
to Uie BrSlunans ; this is called txddpurusa, ‘ a man’s 
weight,’ and of this practice several instances are 


recorded in Indian history. Visiting one of the 
sacred places of pUpprimage (iirtha) in which India 
abounds is another favourite mode of atonement. 
Such pilgrimages, as an atonement for heinous sins 
committed, are very common even at tlie present 
day ; nor have the other old forms of expiation dis- 
appeared, though fines or dinners given to the 
caste are noiv by far the most common sort of 
penance. Thus, e.g., when a man has been out- 
casted for travelling into Europe, crossing the sea 
in a vessel being a heinous sin under the Hindu 
law, he may be admitted into his caste again if he 
gives a dinner to the entire caste. An ofiender, 
having been tried and found guilty by his caste, 
is still occasionally addressed with the old Sanskrit 
formula : Acharyani lahhasvaprdyaicMttam samd- 
chara, ‘Take a spiritual ad^viser and perform 
a penance.’ In cases of difficulty, some learned 
Bralimans are invited to send in a ■written declara- 
tion (vyavasthd) in which their opinion of the case 
and of the particular penance to be inflicted is 
stated. The offender is re-admitted on performing 
the penance enjoined by the Brahmans. This 
Brahman interference naturally was far more com- 
mon in the times before British rule than it is 
now, and the spiritual power thus exercised by 
Brahmans acquainted ■with the sacred la'»v must 
have been considerable, especially as they were 
consulted by Courts of Justice ns well, in cases 
of citdl ana criminal law. There never was in 
India a strict line of demarcation between re 
ligions and secular law. Offenders, after having 
been duly punished, might be compeUed to do 
penance m order to obtain readmission into their 
caste. The kings did not inflict worldly punish- 
ments only ; they dictated also the penances by 
which religious offences were to be expiated. In 
the Hindu kingdom of Kashmir the Maharaja, 
as late as 1876, was in the habit of looking after 
the due performance of the prdya^chittas ordained 
by the five learned jurists {aharmadhikdrin) of the 
country. The readiness of the people to submit to 
the prescribed course of atonement for their sins 
was enhanced by a superstitious dread of the 
tortures of hell and of the pangs to be suffered in 
future births. Many diseases and natural infirmi- 
ties were viewed as the consequence of sins com- 
mitted in a pre^vious existence, lepers, for instance, 
being required to do penance in order to expiate 
the crime in a former birth to which their illness 
was considered to be due, and to avoid being 
afflicted with the same illness in a future birth. 
Secret penances [rahasyaprayaichitta) are also 
mentioned ; they were, ana are stUl occasionally, 
performed for offences not publicly known. 

LiTEBATUitE. — Jolly, Rocht vnd Sitie, Strassburg, 1896; 
The Rates of llanu, tr. in SBE, xxv., Oxford, 1836; The 
Institutes of Vishnu, tr. In SBB vii. do., 1880 ; A. Steele, The 
Lavs and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed., London, 1S6S. 

J. Jolly. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Jewish). 
— I. It is necessarj', though somewhat difficult, to 
dra^w a distinction bet'iveen penitence, orrepentance, 
and expiation, or atonement. This differentiation 
cannot be entirely rigid, for, in dealing with atone- 
ment, it is impossible to exclude aU references to 
penitence, and wee versa. It may be laid down as 
a convenient axiom that penitence is the conscious- 
ness of sin ; atonement, the desire or effort to be 
free from sin. Penitence must precede atonement, 
for penitence is an attitude of the mind, ivhile 
atonement is a subsequent activity of the body, 
directed towards the realization of that attitude, 
although sometimes, as ■will be seen, penitence was 
in itself an atonement. The question then resolves 
itself into an examination of the process which a 
Jew, guided by Rabbinic ideas and direction, 
would adopt in order to free his soul from the 
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stain of sin, it being more or loss taken for granted 
that the recognition of his sinfulness has already 
been awakened in him. 

The regular word for repentance is ‘return- 
ing ’ (as opposed to ‘ backsliding ’ [Hos 14“J). 
The term for ‘ atone ’ is n??, the oiiginal idea of 
which was probably ‘ to wipe out ’ rather than ‘ to 
cover up’ (but see Kfinig, in ExpT xxii. [1911] 
232, 378), the ipb, ‘ransom,’ ‘bribe,’ being the 
instrument. The ransom to wipe out sin, and 
purging by means of the blood of sacrifices, gradu- 
ally pve way to a more spiritual idea. It would 
not be correct to regard this absolutely as pro- 
gressive development. Sacrifice was but the out- 
ward form of the atonement, a concomitant of the 
ideal. In course of time it was found possible to 
maintain the inward process independently of the 
outward form, but this must not bo taken to mean 
that the idea of physical sacrifice was condemned. 
In many cases sacrifices wore brought without 
the proper feeling of penitence on the part of the 
sinner ; this abuse was sternly reprobated by the 
prophets (Am Mai li® Mic ; cf. JE x. 616) 
ancf Rabbis [Numb. Bahha xix, §4=lino 16, outer 
col., fol. C8a, ed. Warsaw, 1868 ; see also Toscfla 
Baba Qamma, x. 18, cited by Abrahams in Camb. 
Bib. Essays, London, 1909, p, 189 j Qimhi on 
Jer. 7®*; Montefiore, JQR xvi, 209; see Mai- 
raonides. Guide, pt. iii. ch. xlvi. ; FriedlUnder’s 
tr., p. 369 ; cf. p. 326), But it is an open ques- 
tion^ whether sacrifice as a means of atonement for 
sin is categorically repudiated, or whether these 
denunciations merely refer to the misuse of the 
practice. On the other hand, the same doubt 
may be traced in Rabbinic writings and in the 
Litui^. It is true that the Prayer-book of all 
the Orthodox and of some Reform Synagogues 
contains abundant references to sacrifices and 
prayers for their restoration as a means of atone- 
ment for sin (Singer, pp. 226, 234, but contrast 
p. 207 5 see also ./E x. 628), and that the daily and 
festival services correspond to the Temple Offices ; 
nevertheless it must bo remembered that most of 
these prayers were composed at a time when the 
overwhelming calamity was still fresh in the mind 
of every Jew, and that vo^ often the return to 
Zion and the rebuilding of the Temple are but 
other expressions denoting the Messianic ago. 
The thirteen articles of the Creed, composed oy 
Maimonides (]■ 1205), contain no reference to 
sacrifice (Singer, p. 89), although the tenth and 
eleventh articles, which deal with God’s cognizance 
of sin and with reward and punishment, naturally 
imply the doctrine of atonement, and the twelfth 
infuces obligatory the belief in the Messiah. The 
substitution of prayer and penitence for sacrifice 
as a means of atonement, as taught by ELosea, 
Micah, Amos, and Isaiah, was the keystone of the 
Rabbinie penitential theory; but this did not 
involve a condemnation of the sacrificial system of 
the Temple, 

The Day of Atonement itself is, of course, the 
outstanding feature in the Rabbinic scheme of 
repentance. The cessation of sacrifices naturally 
magnified its importance, and caused many associa- 
tions to gather round it. The Synagogue liturgy 
contains many an echo from the Temple ritual. 
The humblest Jew in a Russian Ghetto confesses 
his sins in the identical formula used by kings and 
high priests. Penitence and atonement occupy so 
prominent a position in the life of a Jew, as con- 
ceived by the Rabbis, that their writings are full 
everywhere of the necessity and means of obtaining 
freedom from sin. In particular, the end of Mishna 
Yoma should bo studied, but on the whole it will 
be convenient to examine the treatise on Atone- 
ment and Penitence of Maimonides [Yad, nispij 
n;HB>ip), and to incorporate, whore necessary, refer- 


ences from Talmud and Midrash, and finally to 
consider the Liturgy and Synagogue practices. 

2 . The Mishnaic atonement consists in a complete 
repentance, coupled with affliction of the flesh 
according to the prescribed requirements of the 
Day of Atonement, If the sin has been against 
man, restitution must precede everything else. 
Avowal is also necessary. Death can atone in 
certain cases. Death-bed repentance is effective, 
but it is not the highest form of atonement. 
Fasting, almsgiving, the study of the Torah, 
submission to stripes — all these can atone ; but all 
forms of atonement depend for their success on the 
grant of Divine grace. 

The Mishna and Gemara Yoma deal, in the 
main, with the ceremonies of the Day, but the 
concluding sections may here be cited, as referring 
more particularly to tno abstract idea (Yoma viii. 
8-9). The sin-oflering (nscD) and the offering 
brought for certain trespasses (*:n are adequate 
to atone; death and the Day of Atonement are 
adequate, if there is duo repentance ; repentance 
alone is adequate for light transgressions, whether 
of affirmative or of negative commandments. In 
the case of grievous sins, pardon is suspended until 
the advent of the Day of Atonement, which brings 
the pardon. To one who says, ‘I mil sin and 
thereafter repent,’ the power of repentance is not 
vouchsafed. If a man says, ‘ I will sin and rely 
on the Day of Atonement to bring forgiveness,’ 
the Day will not bring pardon to him. The Day 
brings pardon for sins between man and God, but 
for Bins between man and man only if the sinner 
has previously appeased and made restitution to 
his victim. This R. Eleazar b. ’Azarya (fl. A.D. 
100) deduced from Lv 16’'’, ‘ From all your sins 
before the Lord shall ye be clean,’ thus taking 
DS'oiKCirj with 

R. Aqibiv (t A.B. 186) Bald : ‘ Happy are ye. laraol ; before 
whom are ye purincd and who la it that puriDes you? It la 
your Father in Heaven, as it ia said in Ezk “And I will 
Bprlnkle u)ion you clean water and ye ahall be clean, from all 
your impurities and from all your abominations will I purify 
you"; and the verse (Jer 17 aaith, “0 thou Itiqwlh of 
Israel, 0 I/ird” [miqwlh having the double meaning of ‘hope 
and of ‘ritual bath,’ the root occurring in the latter aenso in 
On 10 ‘Let the waters bo gathered together’). Just m wie 
miqwih purifies the unclean, so the Holy One, blessed be He, 
purlfieth Israel.' See also Yoma 80, quoted in full In art. 
‘ Atonement’ in JE il. 280 (this art. is very Important). 

In the treatise on Penitence, mentioned above, 
Maimonides summarizes all that is essential in 
connexion with atonement. (Citations are trans- 
lated from the Venice ed. of Pietro Bragadino, 
1015, and will bo marked by the letters E.T.= 
Hillchoth Teshubah.) Reference has already been 
made to the obligation of avowal. The npcc^ity 
of public confession is strongly maintained by 
Maimonides in the opening laws of the lirst^ew. 
The technical term is ’un (niinii), nginp), from the 
root nn;, and Widdui comes between Teshubah 
Kapparah. The duty of confession is itself a 
positive commandment, because it is wntten 
(Lv 26‘®), ‘ And they shall confess (n!(toi) theu: sin 
and the sin of their fathers,’ and this implies 
verbal confession. If a man, having transgrcMca 
any single command of the Torah, bo it affirmative 
or proliibitive, bo it in presumptuous sm or m 
unwilling error, desire to repent, he is boimd (ojO) 
to confess his sin before God (H.T. i- .D; .•’•v® 
duty of confession was, of course. Biblical _ m 
origin, and the triple confession of the high nriesii 
(Lv Ifl®-”-*!, Mishna Yoma iii. 8 and iy. 2, vi. 2) was 
the model which was adopted by private persons, 
and which still remains in the Atonement 
The formula may be found in any Mahzor for tne 
Day of Atonement (e.g. Davis, vol. ii. ‘ Atonement, 
p, 161, ete.). For the use of individuals it ran 
thus: ‘O God, I have sinned, acted perversely, 
transgressed before Thee, and I have done , . 
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Verily I have repented and am ashamed of my 
deeds, and I ■will never return to such an act’ 
(H.T. i. 2). The last sentence is, according to 
Maimonides, the integral factor of the -wmole 
confession ; and every one who is profuse in con- 
fession (special emphasis is laid on this point) is 
accounted worthy of praise. The Divine name is, 
of course, omitted; D»n, just as in the Temple 
formula, representing the Tetragrammaton, which 
was uttered only by the high priest. No sin- 
offering could procure pardon without penitence 
and confession, nor could the infliction of capital 
punishment suffice to wipe away guilt ■without 
these two adjuncts. Moreover, theft, even if 
restitution had already been made, could be for- 
given only if the thief had made public confession 
and resolved to abandon theft for all time {,n.T. i. 
3). Confession is just as ■vital in the case of the 
community; hence the high priest, in sending 
away the scapegoat, made a public avowal, laying 
his hand on the head of the goat, because it was 
to be an atonement for all Israel. _ But, although 
the scapegoat was a general national atonement 
for all sins — light and OTievous, presumptuous and 
unwitting, ■wiWi or ■u’itnout avowal — ^yet this was 
the case only if the sinner repented ; ■without due 
repentance on the part of the indiiddual the public 
atonement of the scapegoat was of no avail except 
for ‘light’ (ni^p) transOTessions. According to the 
legal definition, the difference between light and 
gnevous (nrimq) transgressions lay in the penalty ; 
in the latter category were all sms for which the 
penalty was capital punishment at the hands of 
the Beth Din, and excision (see Crimes and 
Punishments [Je-wish]) ;_but vain swearing and 
perjury, although not subject to this condition, are 
yet included under the head of ‘grievous’ (H.T. 
1 . 5). The destruction of the Temple has made 
repentance itself the means of atonement. So 
powerful is repentance that even on the death-bed 
of a lifelong sinner it is effective. Further, to 
those who repent, the Day of Atonement is itself 
the means of pardon. There are some sins which 
are forgiven as soon as repentance is exercised, 
while in the case of others pardon is deferred. ^ 
Pour main distinctions may be traced (H.T. i. 7 ; 
Foma 86a [Gold. 1021, Eodk. 134]). Thus, if a man 
repents of a ‘light’ sin of omission, his pardon is 
immediate. In the case of a man who repents of 
a ‘light’ sin of commission, his repentance 
suspends his condemnation and punishment, and 
the Day of Atonement brings his pardon. _ If a 
man has committed ‘grievous’ sins of commission, 
enitence and the Day of Atonement udll suspend 
is condemnation and punishment, and the chastise- 
ment which will be inflicted on him will complete 
his pardon. In no case can complete pardon be 
obtained ■without penance or chastisement ([’To; ; 
see conclusion of art. Disease and Medicine 
[Jewish]), The only exception is in the case of 
blasphemy. By blasphemy (lit. the profanation of 
the Name) more is understood than the English 
equivalent implies. It almost includes deliberate 
atheism (cf. the opposite ‘ suffer martyr- 

dom’), and is the only sin to which the distinction 
of presumption ([rij) and ignorance (n))?) does not 
*^PPly(o»Ci7iVci? TipqncTK} i3iiyjiqa[A6oiiiiv. 4; Singer, 
P. 196]). In the case of a man who has ‘ profaned 
the Name,’ repented and remained constant in his 
repentance, passed a Day of Atonement, and suffered 
the chastisements, his absolute pardon is deferred 
until his death ; liut by the effects of repentance, 
Day of Atonement, and chastisement, his punish- 
ment is suspended (H.T. i. 6-9). 

The principles underlying these differentiations 
are clear. It is far easier to repair a sin of omission 
than a sin of commission (see also the footnote in 
Singer, p. 262) ; the reality of repentance in the 


case of a sinner who is guilty of e'vil practices is 
tested by time, for he must prove that he has had 
the power and opportunity to relapse and has not 
yielded. The greater the sin, the longer is the 
period necessary to attest repentance. Eepentance 
itself is also more severe and lengthy if the traces 
of the crime have to be effaced. If the element 
of chastisement did not enter into the question of 
pardon, it might lead to a false repentance to avoid 
punishment. 

The question of the reality of penitence is discussed by 
R. Yehuda in Gemara Toma 86b (Gold. 1024, Rodk. 130), and 
repeated by Maimonides in S.T. ii. Iff. The decisive test is 
time and complete opportunity to repeat the offence. With this 
is also connected the question of validity of death-hed repent- 
ance. Maimonides is very decisive. Even if a man has been 
a sinner all his days and repents in his old age, when all 
opportunitj' for sin is gone, in spite of the fact that this is not 
the highest form of penitence, nevertheless his penitence is a 
valid atonement. Even if be has sinned all his life and repented 
only on his death-hed, his sins are all pardoned, in accordance 
with Ee 122 (ff.T. u. 2). On the other hand, see Aioth ii. 16 
(Singer, p. 189) ; ‘ Repent one day before thy death ’ (i.e. at once, 
since thy death may he to-morrow). The difficulty, of course, 
which the Rabbis felt was how to keep the gates of repentance 
open to the dying sinner, without, at the same time, making it 
easy for a man to sin all his life, relying on his last hour to 
moke his peace. 

It has already been pointed out that penitence 
is itself held by the E^bis to have been a means 
of atonement ; consequently a warning is uttered 
against the futility of hypocritical atonement. 
Since the act of repentance had taken the place 
of sacrifices as the agency by which pardon could 
be gained, there must be no danger of the means 
once more being mistaken for the end. Any man 
who confesses his sins, without the firm intention 
of abandoning them, is like one who bathes ivhile 
holding in his hand an unclean insect (n?)- His 
bathing will be useless until he abandons the 
contaminating object (jff.T. ii. 4). The act of re- 
pentance must be a real fterdyoia, ‘change of mind,’ 
and must involve a deep recognition of tiie heinous- 
ness of sin. A penitent should be continually 
praying and gi'ving charity, according to his means. 
He should flee from temptation, he should even 
change his name, os much as to say ; ‘ I am now 
another person, I am not he who did so and so.’ 
He must change all his actions for good ; he should 
exile himself, because exile is in itself an atonement 
and ■will involve him in humiliation and affliction 
which ■will cause him to become humble and meek 
in spirit (H.T. ii. 5). '' 

It is also praiseworthy to make public confession ; 
for, if a man is too proud to reveal his transgres- 
sions, his penitence is imperfect. Here, however, 
a distinction is drawn. A man should confess 
publicly sins ag,ainst his neighbour, but not those 
against God (H.T. ii. 7 ; Foma 866 [Gold. 1024, 
Eodk. 137]). Penitence and confession, although 
acceptable at all times, are especially desirable at 
the period of atonement, that is to say, from the 
beginning of the New Year (1st Tishri) until the 
Day of Atonement. (For an investigation of the 
time and manner of confession, the formula of con- 
fession, the manner in which a man must reconcile 
himself with his neighbour, and the lengths to 
which he must go, see the last sections of H.T. ii. 
and iii. 6ff.) 

_ The question of punishment can scarcely be con- 
sidered here, but eternal damnation requires treat- 
ment in so far as it is affected by atonement. The 
idea of everlasting doom was utterly repugnant to 
the Eabbis ; and, when it was limited to a very 
small number, great pains were taken to prove that 
almost every individual or class for whom there 
seemed no hope was, in fact, sure of ultimate salva- 
tion. There was always some mitigating circum- 
stance which had been overlooked, some Scriptural 
authority to be found. In the end, there were but 
few, indeed, for whom there was no hope. Maimo- 
nides, in his Commentary on Mishna Sanhedrin, 
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g 'ves much attention to the question, and also in 
.T. iii. 11 ff. ; it is in the latter passage that the 
famous words occur : p^n on^ ty; ntoiN 'n’ptj 

Kpn, ‘ the righteous of all nations have a share in 
the world to come.’ It is noteworthy that, when 
Maimonides proceeds to particularize those who 
are eternally damned, he is careful to begin each 
section with ‘ The following Israelites,' because the 
beliefs which he stigmatizes are frequently held by 
other relirfons. Having stated that those of other 
creeds, holding these beliefs, who live a righteous 
life liave a share in the ivorld to come, he does not 
want to depart from his pragmatic position. At 
the sa,me time, there must he no excuse for any 
Israelite holding these beliefs. In such a case, a 
Jew may not rely on justification by good works. 

There js no atonement for the following classes, 
if they die impenitent : the Epicureans ; those who 
deny the Torah, the resurrection, the coming of 
the Messiah ; those who cause the multitude to 
sin ; those who separate themselves from the ways 
of the congregation ; those who sin publicly and 
with a high hand, like Jehoiakim ; the betrayers ; 
those who put the ConOTegation in terror, not for 
the sake of heaven ; those who shed blood ; the 
slanderers ; and those who draw back the 'orlah. 
Six kinds of Israelites are said to be : he 
who denies the existence of a God ; he who says 
that the world has no guiding power ; he who says 
that the world has two or more guiding powers ; 
he who admits that there is a Lord, but affirms 
that it is a star or some being endowed with a 
likeness ; he who denies that the Eternal was the 
first, or the universal Creator ; he who worships a 
star, in order to have an intermediary between 
himself and the Lord. 

The Epicurean among the Jews is he who repudiates prophecy 
and inspiration in its widest terms (‘ he wlio says tliat there is 
no knowledge from the Creator that reaches man's heart’): he 
who denies_ the prophecy ot Moses and the Divine knowledge oi 
human actions. The Jew who denies the Torah is he who says 
that it is not from God (even one veres or one word), or who 
says that Moses wrote it on ids ovm authority ; so also he who 
denies the oral Law; who denies its expounders, as, for example, 
Zadoq and Baithos ; who says that the Creator changes one 
demand for another, or that the present Law, though origin- 
ally Divine, is now superseded. 

All these sinners, as well as the others enumerated 
by Maimonides (H.T. iii. 16-23), but who cannot, 
through lack of space, he included here, are 
definitely cut off from the life to come. But this 
clear statement is at once mitigated by Maimonides ; 

‘ Under what conditions are the above-mentioned sinners pre- 
cluded from the hereafter? If they have died in sin. But, if a 
man turn from his wickedness and die (at once), then he is a 
penitent. He is one of those who shall have a part in the coming 
world, for there is nothing that can withstand penitence. Even 
a man who has denied the cardinal principle (liJ’i?? ^i!^) all his 
days, and repented at the end, has a share, as it is said (Is 67*®), 
“ Peace, peace to the far off end near, saith the Lord, and I will 
heal him.’’ So too, all the wicked, the sinners and transgressors, 
when they return, be it openly or secretly, they are accepted, as 
it is said, ‘‘Return ye baok8liding_children"(Jer S^^); although 
such a man be still a backslider, since he has returned in secret 
without makii^ avowal, yet ho is received by reason of his 
repentance ’ {R.T. iii. 24-25). 

The obstacles to repentance are dealt with in 
S.T. iv., but in this connexion penitence is not the 
means of atonement itself, but a necessary pre- 
liminary to it ; consequently the fourth and subse- 
quent which deal with different subjects 

also, may be neglected here. It is important, how- 
ever, to study carefully the Gemara at the end of 
Yoma 856 (Gold. 1019-1033, Rodk, 132-142) and 
ch. xi. of Sanhedrin, Hcleg^, with the commentary 
of Maimonides (see Lit. at end), and also the other 
Rabbinic references given in JE, art. ‘Atonement.’ 
A fair number of Midrashic extracts are given by 
Rapaport in Tales and Maxims from the Midrash, 
London, 1907, p. 261. 

3. It remains to consider the question of atone- 
ment from the liturgical and ceremonial point of 


view, apart, of course, from the Day of Atonement 
itself, to which special treatment is accorded (see 
Festivals and Fasts [Heb. ]). The keynote of the 
Liturgy is the oft-quoted trilogy ; 
nW.O St'rri^ ‘Repentance, prayer, and charity 

avert the evil decree^ (Jer. Taanith ii. 65, fob a, 
outer col., line 6 [ed. princ.]=vol. vi. p. 153 of 
Schwab’s tr.; see M, Schuhl, Sentences , . . du 
Talmud, Paris, 1878, p, 91, no. 252). These words 
are the climax of the additional services for the New 
Year and the Day of Atonement (see Davis, p. 150; 
also Heidenheim, Mahzor, ed. Roedelheim, 1859, 
and others, fob 24a). They are printed in excep- 
tionally large type, and beneath them are added ex- 
planatory glosses, viz. [b?, "ib, o's. Fasting is thus 
associated with corresponding to 07951, may 

either be an allusion to confession or, more' prob- 
ably, to prayer, while jb? explains npgs a3=charity, 
on the basis of Pr 10* IP, wnich the Rabbis trans- 
late ‘ Charity delivereth from death.’ In Rabbinic 
US7?, like Syr. zedqHha, always has that meaning, 
being reserved for ‘ rigliteousness.’ Mention must 
also bo made of a curious example of Gematria in 
this connexion. It will be observed that the letters 
of each of the words ob, i?ip. I'oo are numerically 
equivalent to 136, and the three words thus total 
408. This corresponds to nut and explains Lv 16*, 
c’7Ptr^« I'lilt' nili9, ‘ With mli shall Aaron enter 
tlie Holy of holies,’ i.e. he shall make atonement 
for all Israel by prayer, fasting, and charity. 

This theme might be abundantly illustrated: e.g., the con- 
clusion of the Pethihah SelibSh for Yofer of the Day of Atone- 
ment : ‘ IVhat though our errorsbe many, yea theft and violence, 
cause us to turn, 0 God of our salvation, and annul our wicked- 
ness. Repentance and good works are ever as shield and buckler, 
but it is upon Thy mighty mercies that we rely ’ (Davis, p. 82). 
(The main thought is derived from ShabVath 82o, Toma 87fl, and 
Aboth iv. 18 [Singer, p. 196, foot].) See also the reference in 
the Ne'ilah Service (Davis, p. 2C3): ‘Gates of tears that are 
never closed,’ the same being also said of the Gates of Prayer 
and of Repentance in Pesiyta xxv. § 4, 157 a, ed. Buber, Lyok, 1863. 

Reference has been made to the Divine grace as 
a means of atonement, in the Liturgy; every 
Selihah Service begins with this idea. Thus the 
Pethihah always ends mth D'oma uk 
‘ For it is on Thy mighty mercies that we rely,’ or 
some similar plirase, in order to lead up to the next 
Selihah, which is never varied and which begins, 
‘ For it is on Thy mighty mercies that we rely, on 
Thy charities that we trust ’ (Davis, pp. 222, 82, 
169). A similar idea, a mystic or poetic develop- 
ment, is the mention of the thirteen middCth, or 
Divine attributes (Ex 34'’''’), as means of atonement. 
As instances may be cited the two prayers 
acTv (Davis, p. 258), and the Selihah in the Shaharith 
of the Day of Atonement, beginning ni’ia rrpS! 
(Selihdth, ed. Proops, fob 566, no. 105). In the 
Ne'ilah Service (Davis, p. 263) this idea_ has even 
been pushed so far as to personify, poetically, the 
middath harahdmim, or quality of mercy, and to be- 
seech it to intercede with the Almighty for atone- 
ment. This has been eliminated by some modem 
Mahzorim, including Davis, by changing the read- 
ing (but see Roedelheim text, or Durlacher, Erech 
Eatephiloth, Kippour 2, ed. ii., Paris, 1866, p. 324, 
where the Selihah occurs in Minhah). It is, or 
course, impossible to offer anything more thM 
typical references, since the whole of the va^ 
Selihah and penitential liturgies is replete mth 
passages that might well serve as illustrations. 
This remark applies to all of the liturgical section 
of this article.* _ , 

Jewish theology never contained the idea or 
original sin, and thus this idea is absent m tne 
scheme of atonement. It has been well sho\m by 
S. Levy {Original Virtue, London, 1906) that Juda- 
ism held the converse idea under the form of 053! 
n'UK, or the merits of the Patriarchs. The germ or 

1 Under this heading belongs the idea of God atoning ‘ for his 
Kame*s sake * (cf. Singer, pp. 67 and 160, near foot). 
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this idea is old ; ‘ God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob’ occurs in the 'Amidah (Singer, p. 44, and 
Mt 22’=), and in the Pentateuch (Gn 24== 31“ 32=). 
In the end great stress is laid on the merits of the 
Patriarchs as a claim on the Divine grace and a 
means of salvation and atonement. If children are 
not to suii'er for the sins of the fathers, it would 
seem that they may not benefit by their virtues. 
But in the SeJiiiOth the refrain, ‘ but Ave and our 
Fathershave sinned,’ occurs, although this is merely 
itating a fact, not recording a feeling of helplessness 
at an accumulation of sin. In any case it is held 
very strongly that, by the Divine grace, the merits 
of the ancestors may be accounted to their descend- 
ants ns atonement for sin {e.g. the Selihah npaa 'rfja 
[Proops, fol. 686, no. 129] ; of. the Selihah 
bemnning with almost the same words, in the Seph- 
ardic rite [Gaster, i. 39 or iii. 30] ; the prayer 
mj^: wn [Davis, Atone- 

ment, pt. i. pp. 53-55 ] ; for similar prayers, see 
Gaster, iii. 28-34). This motive has, of course, no 
connexion uuth any idea of a personal mediator or 
intercessor — an idea not found anywhere in the 
Liturgy. 

As a corollary to the merits of the Patriarchs is 
the idea of the 'dqedah, or binding of Isaac. God is 
prayed to recall the 'dq&idh, and pardon the sin of 
Isaac’s descendants. Every Selihah Service con- 
tains an 'dqeddh {e.g. Davis, 87-89, 228, 176 ; see also 
the beautiful Pi3^t of Judah Samuel Abbas in the 
Sephardic rite 'u^p nj! [Gaster, ii. 106, 

and Singer, p. 8, § 2, also Gaster, i. 4flf.]). One of 
the reasons for the blowing of the ram’s horn is that 
God may recall the 'Agedah and grant atonement 
to the seed of Isaac. Among the Sephardim, the 
seventh day of Tabernacles (Hosha'ana Rahba) is 
more penitential in character than among the 
Ashkenazim ; the ram’s horn is sounded and Sell- 
both are said, for this is an additional means of 
atonement 5 those who did not completely repent, 
or Avhose fate was not adjudged on the previous 
Day of Atonement, may have a last chance. Seven 
penitential circuits are made, referring to the three 
patriarchs, Moses, Aaron, Pinehas, and David, and 
tlieir merite are urged as means of atonement 
(Gaster, 148 ff.). 

The Confession Avas greatly elaborated in the 
Liturgy (for Talmud see Yoma 876 [Gold. ii. 1030, 
Eodk. A-i. 140]) ; three chief formulae require notice. 
They are all arranged in alphabetical order, to faci- 
litate recitation by memory. The first two are con- 
gregational, and the first person plural is employed 
throughout. They are, on this account, recited 
aloud. The first formula is the ’Ashamnu (Singer, 
p. ^8), and is elaborated at the conclusion of every 
Selihah Service : upn ,DyV59 (Proops, 

fol. 66, or Gaster, iii, 37). The second is the 'al-Ret 
(Singer, p. 259). This is not recited aloud in its 
entirety. The third formula cannot be quoted so 
readily ; it is the one intended for private use and 
silent meditation. Several examples of this kind of 
Widdui exist. There is the beautiful composition 
of_R. Isaac b. Israel in the Sephardic Minhah for 
Kippur (Gaster, iii. 225). See also the Widdui 
for JMusaph by R. Shem Tob b. Ardutiel (Gaster, 
iii. 181), and the great Widdui by R. Nissim of 
Babylon (f6. 123). For a confession for the reader 
alone, cf. t6. 125. In the long prayer (furj ’n;) AA'hich 
concludes the SelihOth for 'EreA' Rosh hash-Shanali, 
a Widdui has been interAvoven (fol. 24 of Proop’s ed., 
Amsterdam, 1711). The former of the public con- 
fessions is repeated at all the five serAuces of the 
Day of Atonement, the 'al-Rct, however, only at 
the first four ; at Ne'ilah there is substituted for 
it a A'ery beautiful prayer, job (Singer, 

p. 267), which should be read very carefully. 

Other fasts for atonement may be briefly noticed ; 
the ‘ Second and Fifth ’ after the three festh-als : 


the private fast of the bride and bridegroom on the 
Avedding day, because they begin a neAv life purged 
of sin (Jer. Bik. iii. 65, fol. 6, cols, c, d [ed. princ. 
=vo_l. ii. p. 386 of ScliAA-ab’s tr., Paris, 1873-79]) ; 
a private fast undertaken in fulfilment of a vow in 
order to_ atone for a sin; finally, on the historical 
fasts Selih6th are said, because the calamities Avhich 
are conimemorated Avere due to sin, and penitence 
may bring pardon and restoration. On the ninth 
of Ah, although no actual SelihOth are recited, yet 
the recomition of sin and the prayer for atonement 
i3_ implied in many of the QinCth. The doctrine of 
Adearious_ atonement in the Christian sense finds 
no place in Rabbinic Judaism, because the Rabbis 
denied original sin. Man had his tAvo yesers, but 
there was no necessity or room for a Messiah 
sufifering for the sins of his people. ‘Happy are 
you, Israel, God it is aa’Iio purifies you,’ said Aqiba 
{loc. cit.). Although passages could be produced 
which might seem to point to the vicarious idea, 
such a sense proves, on examination, to be un- 
tenable. Other means of atonement — study of the 
Torah, etc., — may be found in JE ii. 280, outer 
column. 

Reference may also be made to punishment and 
death as means of atonement. Thus poverty 
I'Erubin 416 [Gold. iL 135, Eodk. 93]), exile {Sank. 
376), suffering {Ber. 5a), can procure it (see Disease 
AND Medicine [Jewish]). The death-bed confession 
(Singer, p. 317, based on Ber. 60a) is that ‘my death 
may be accepted as an atonement for my sins.’ In 
the Selihah *53 nsfy? (Proops, ed. cit. no. 131, fol. 
69b ; Davis, p. 224) by Mordecai b. Sabbattai, the 
poet prays : 

* May the words of my mouth be a sweet savour before Thee, 
Rock of Ages, accept my fat and my Wood, diminished by fasting, 
instead of the fat and blood of the eacriDces ; may the meditation 
of my heart that I have laid before Tliee, these ten days, be as the 
sin-offering, the trespass-offering, and the Minhah ’ (see Ber. 17a, 
Gold. i. 61). 

Baptism can scarcely be said to have been a 
means of atonement in Judaism. On the eve of 
Kippui-, after receiAung flagellation (see J. Caro, 
Shulhan 'Anikh, ch. 607, § 6) it became the custom 
to bathe ; but ritual bathing Avas associated AAuth 
rather than a means of atonement, though another 
Avater-ceremony has been introduced. On the New 
Year, after service in the place of AA'orship, the con- 
gregation repairs to running AA'ater, and prays ‘ that 
God may cast our sins into the depths of the sea.’ 
The last two verses of Micah, where these ^vords 
occur, are, Avith other passages from Scripture, 
there recited ; and it is from Micah that the cere- 
mony takes its name of Taehlih, ‘Mayest Thou 
cast’ (Abrahams, Festival Studies, London, 1906, 
p. 91 ; and JE xii. 66). 

On the eve of the Day of Atonement the cere- 
mony of Kappbreth took place (see Oesterley and 
Box, Religion and Worship of the Synagogue^, 
p. 445). It consisted in SAA-inging a foAvl, after- 
wards given to the poor as a symbolic atonement. 
(The origin of this custom, and also the objections 
raised against it, may be studied in JE ii. 282, 
and vii. 435 ; see also Shulhan ‘Arukh, ch. 605.) 
Probably the original aim AA-as charity — to provide 
poor JeAvs with a meal before the fast began. 

IJTEIUTUKI. — C. G. Montefiore, in JQR rri. (1004) 209 (very 
important): JE, art. ‘Atonement’; cf. EEE, art CaiMES asd 
Pdkisdjients (Jewish); Oesterley and Box, Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue-, London, 1911. For Hebrew books 
on the subject of Atonement, see the chapter on ethical litera- 
ture in Israel Abrahams, Short Ilisl. of Jexcish Literature, 
London, 1900. See also Authorized Daily Prayer-bool:, ed. 
Singer, London, 1011, and llahzor, ed. A. DaA-is and H. Adler 
(cited as Davis), do. 1904, also ed. David Levi, do. 1S24, 1600, 
etc.; Selilieth, ed. Proops, Amsterdam, 1711 ; Sephardic ilalizor, 
ed. Gaster, Oxford Press, 1901 ff. ; do. ed. de Sola, London, ISSC- 
3S and 1602, Talmudic references are best studied in L. Gold- 
schmidt’s ed. (cited as Gold.), AA-ith German tr. and notes, Berlin, 
1901, or in Eodkinson’s (cited as Rodk.) Eng. tr.. New York 
(vol.vL=lS99). Mishn. romuis edited byH. L. Strack(SeAn/tm 
des Inst. Jud., Berlin, no. S), Berlin, 1683. See also Shulhan 
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'Arukh of Joseph Caro in any modern edition. For Maimonides 
on HHeq, see J. Holzer, Zur Gesch. der Dogmenlehre in der 
jild. jReligionsphilosophie des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1901 ; also 
E. Pocock, Porta Mosis, Oxford, 1655 (with Latin tr.); see 
also Strack’s ed. of Sanhedrin in Sehnflen des Inst Jud., 
Berlin, 1910 ; and Maimonides, Hilkhoth Teshubah. 

Herbert Loewe. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Muslim). 
— The formulfB whereby duties and rights are 
designated in Islam are identical ivith those used 
for debts and credits. Hence the acts prescribed 
by the code are regarded as debts due from man 
to God, incurred by acceptance of Islam ; other 
debts may be incurred by undertaking obligations 
voluntarily or by violating prohibitions. In the 
third case expiation is necessary; in the second 
it may be permissible ; in the first it has no place. 

Man’s debts to God are the five daily prayers, 
fasting in Ramadan, payment of alms, and pil- 
grimage. If he omit to pray at the right time, all 
he need do is to say an extra prayer at a later 
time ; no ‘ expiation’ (Icaffarah) is required. There 
is some question whether one who has temporarily 
apostatized and been re-converted to Islam ought 
to make up for all the prayers which he has 
omitted in the interval, and whether the same 
obligation is incumbent on one who has been 
ignorantly brought up, so as to he unaware of 
the obligations. The majority hold that this 
obligation does exist (Fataiua of Ibn Taimiyyah, 
A.H. 1326, ii. 238). ‘ Payment ’ of prayer, i.e. saying 
it at the proper time (ada'), is distinguished from 
‘ repayment ^ of this sort (qadd). Similarly, one 
who has for any reason omitted to fast should 
make up for the omission by fasting the requisite 
number of days out of season. Unpaid alms can 
also be given when the year in which they should 
have been paid has elapsed ; or they may be taken 
out of the inheritance. An omitted pilgrimage can 
be made good by deputy, i.e. by paying some one 
to perform it in a dead man’s stead. What dis- 
tinmishes all these cases from those which follow 
is that there is no substitution of one performance 
for another ; the identical act is performed, though 
out of the time, or by another person. 

‘ Expiation ’ in the case of obligations voluntarily 
undertaken means the substitution of a different 
act for the act originally promised. This is not 
permissible in the case of a vow, but is so in the 
case of an oath (Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah, Works, 
A.H. 1325, ii. 240). The Qur’an emphasizes the 
principle that an oath uttered with full intent 
may be broken on condition of some act pleasing 
to God being performed, such act being the manu- 
mission of a slave, the feeding of the poor, or, if 
these be beyond the means of tlie perjurer, fasting 
(Qur. V. 91) ; the substituted act is called kaffarah 
(a word borrowed from the Hebrew), and the pro- 
ceeding itself is called ‘profaning of the oath’ 
{tahillat al-yamin iQur. Ixvi. 2], otherwise inter- 
preted as ‘loosening of the bond’). The theory 
that it removes the guilt incurred is rejected by 
some jurists, on the ground that in many cases 
such perjury is approved. It does not appear that 
any oath is exempted from this principle ; and the 
discussions of the jurists are ordinarily confined to 
the question of the formulie which constitute 
‘oaths’ and the amount of compensation to be 
paid by the penurer. The Prophet is supposed 
to have said ; ‘ If a man swear to do something, 
and afterwards find a better course, let him do 
what is better and make kaffarah for the oath’ 
(Yfiqut, Dictionary of Learned Men, vi. 116). 

Where a debt has been incurred by violation of 
a prohibition, the latter may take the form of a 
capital offence or a mild offence. For the former 
the code provides specific punishments, w’hich 
may, indeed, be regarded as expiations (kaffarat 
[Ibn Qayyim, ii. 218]), and are probably so in 


the sense that they redeem the Muslim criminal 
from heU-fire ; though in the case of the -wfiful 
murder of a Muslim some further expiation is 
required for this purpose. For certain mild 
offences, e.g. the slaughter of wild beasts in the 
sacred area, the Qur’an prescribes expiations; 
they take the form of the sacrifice in eami case of 
a tame animal equal in value to the ■wild animal 
killed — a camel for an ostrich, a cow for a wild 
ass, etc. Where the means of the offender are 
insufficient, fasting must serve instead. For minor 
offences, which are not treated in the code, accord- 
ing to one theory expiation is to be found in 
abstention from capital offences ; while another 
doctrine is that the prescribed ordinances count 
as expiation for them. 

Where in a Muslim’s account ■with God there is 
a deficit, it appears that this will be expiated by 
temporary punishment after death ; and, indeed, 
the Sufi Abu Talib al-MakkI argues that the fire 
will have the effect of cleansing on the soul of 
believers, owing to their affinity with air and 
earth, whereas it will merely attract those of un- 
believers to itself, owing to their affinity with fire 
(Qut al-gulub, a.h. 1310, ii. 160). This view, which is 
based on one solution of a difficult theological prob- 
lem (whether the believer ■will in any case remain 
for ever in hell), gives the punishment subjective 
value, but does not make rt an objective off-set 
for the offences ; and the writer, in agreement 
■with this, makes the act of fasting itself agreeable 
to God, and thereby fit to rank with those charit- 
able deeds which otherwise serve as expiations. 

As between human beings, expiation of offences 
is a matter for private arrangement. One who 
has received an injury may agree to accept expia- 
tion, or may prefer to avenge it (if he nave the 
power), or to leave it to be settled at the Last 
Judgment. Ghazalr gives speeial treatment to 
the case where the offence committed is slander ; 
unless the slanderer expiates and obtains forgive- 
ness from his victim, some of his good deeds rvill 
be transferred to the credit of the latter, or some 
of the latter’s misdeeds transferred to his account 
on the Day of Judgment (Revival of the Religious 
Sciences, A.H. 1306, iii. 116). 

Although the cases of expiation contemplated 
by the Muslim code are thus strictly limited, cer- 
tain practices, invol'vdng the idea of expiation, sur- 
vived from pagan times, and certain others are to 
be ascribed to the natural belief that bad actions 
of various sorts can be cancelled by acts of super- 
erogation. To the former class belong the sacrifices 
which the law permits rather than enjoins — such 
as the offering of two ewes for the birth of a male 
and one for the birth of a female child, where the 
number corresponds with the rule in the Law of 
Inheritance that the male counts as two females. 
The practice doubtless originally signifies that the 
life of the animal is to serve as a substitute for 
that of the child which the god may claim; but 
the jurists seem unwilling to formulate this theory. 
The sacrifice which forms part of the pilgrimage 
ceremony is regarded as winning favour rather 
than as expiating sin ; but, according to a tradi- 
tion, the weight of the animal is to be put mto 
the scale of the sacrificer’s good deeds on the Day 
of Judgment, and so will serve as an ofF-set against 
evil deeds which will be found in the other scale. 

Literaturb. — T his has been given in the article. 

D. S. MARGOLIO'DTH. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Farsi). 
— I. Expiatory prayers. — The Avestan words 
paitita and apereti, ‘ expiation,’ occur in theVen- 
didad (iii. 21, ■vii. 52 [gloss in the Pahlavi 
38 f., viii. 107, xviii. 68) in connexion with the 
penalties prescribed for various crimes. Nemher 
the Gathus nor the extant Avestan texts have 
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preserved for us any expiatory prayer composed 
in the Avestan language. The frastune prayer 
incorporated in the Khordah Avesta from Yasna xi. 
17-xii. 7 is sometimes spoken of as a specimen of 
the Avestan expiatory prayer ; hut it is rather a 
confessional prayer than an expiatory one, con- 
taining, as it does, simply a declaration on the 
part of the faithful that he accepts all good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds, and re- 
nounces all evil thoughts, evil words, and evil 
deeds. For the expiatory prayer proper we have 
to turn to the Pazand texts of the later period. 
There is a penitential prayer called Patet-i Pashi- 
•mam, composed in Pazand, the authorship of which 
is attributed to Dastur Adarhad Mahraspand, the 
high priest and premier of King Shapur n. (A.D. 
310-379). In addition to this, there is an abbrevi- 
ated Patet known as the Patet-i Khud?- These 
expiatory prayers enumerate all sins of commission 


and omission ; those done knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, actually committed or merely contemplated ; 
sins pertaining to thought, word, or deed, body or 
soul, this world or the next ; those committed 
against Ahura Mazda, the Amesha Spentas, or 
their respective creations ; against parents or chil- 
dren, kinsmen or countrymen, friends or neighbours 
— ^in short, aU sins that it is possible for human 


beings to commit. 

2. Expiation absolves sins. — Fasting from food 
is prohibited ; the only fast inculcated in the Maz- 
dayasnian religion is from sin {Sad Dar, Ixxxiii. 
3-5). The faithful should not commit sins volun- 
tarily {Maindg-i Khrat, lii. 16). Not to sin is 
better than to expiate sin {Datistan-i Dinik, xli. 
11 ). But, if one has sinned through thoughtless- 
ness or othenvise, he should take the first oppor- 
tunity to atone for it. A sin unatoned for increases 
every year in dimension, whereas by atonement 
its growth is stunted, and it withers like a tree 
{Sad Dar, xlv. 5). Giving to a man’s sins, he 
incurs the condemnation of Ahura Mazda; but 


sincere penance restores him again to the right 
relation to his heavenly father, and he is forgiven. 
The efficacy of expiation is such that, whereas the 
recital of every sacred Gatha routs one demon, the 
expiation of one’s sins routs every fiend {Shayast Id- 
Smyast, xx. 11). The best time for making atone- 
ment for one’s sins is during one’s life {Ddtistdn-i 
Dinik, xli. 10). It is said that men shmild make it 
a habit to recite a short penitential formula every 
night before going to bed {Sad Dar, Ixxxiv. 1). 
For who knows but the Demon of Death may cap- 
ture him while asleep, and he may not rise to 
atone for his sins in the light of the day ? If an 
individual dies ■without expiating his sins, his way 
to heaven is blocked, for it is ordained in the reli- 
gion of Ahura Mazda that the only means of entering 
heaven OT to escape hell is the making of expiation 
while living {Ddtistdn-i Dinik, xli. 10). The reli- 
gion of Mazda extirpates all kinds of sins by means 
of atonement {Vendlddd, iii. 41, 42, -viii. 29, 30). 
As the sins already atoned for in this life stand 
cancelled in the book of life, no account is taken 
of them when the soul approaches the seat of judg- 
ment on the dawn of the fourth day after death 
{Dd(istdn-i Dinik, xiii. 2, 3). We are told in an- 
other place that such a soul does receive punishment 
at the Chinvat bridge, but is spared the tortures 


^ The Patlt-i Pashimani is edited in Pazand py Edalji Ker- 
Jaspl Antia (Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 1909, pp. 118-126), and 
translated by Spiegel jfAfcsto dbersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, iii. 
207-216) ; the Patlf-x Khud is edited in Pahlavi by de Harlez 
yllamiel dupehlevi, Paris, 1880, pp. 140-161), and in Pazand by 
Antia (pp. 146-152), and translated by Spiegel (pp. 215-219). 
Mention should also be made of the two other Parsi expiatory 
prayers : the Pati(-i Ireirng, edited by Antia (pp. 134-146), and 
TOnsiated by Spiegel (pp. 219-229) and by Darmesteter (ie 
Zmd-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 167-180); and the Pati(-i 
Vifarjalan, or • Eenunciation for the Dead,’ edited by Antia 
(pp. 125-134), and as yet untranslated. 


of heU {ib. xli. 8 ; Sad Dar, xlv. 10), and is given 
a place in Sameshtagdn, a place specially reserved 
for the souls whose good and evil deeds are equal 
{Bivdyat-i Ddrdb Rormazdyar, pp. 497, 498, Nav- 
sari, 1896). 

In one of his commnnings with Ahura Mazda, Zarathushtra 
sees the soul of king Jamshed in the torments of hell. Jamshed 
becomes penitent before the prophet, and craves forgiveness. 
Zarathushtra thereupon asks Ahura Mazda to show mercy to 
the fallen king. The soul is then removed from hell and sent to 
Rameshtagdn. There it remains for a period of one thousand 
years, and, after further penance and expiation, is forgiven all 
sins and sent to Garonmdna (ib. 498-600). 

_ If a follower of Mazda who has sinned aposta- 
tizes to another religion and dies -without atone- 
ment, his soul goes to hell, and remains there till 
the final Renovation {Ddtistdn-i Dinik, xli. 6, 6). 

3. The nature of expiation. — True repentance 
must bring about a change of -will. The penitent 
must resolve to abstain from ever repeating the 
sinful act {Dinkart, tr. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., 
bk. -vi. ch. 50). Loud confession -with the lips and 
bathing the face xvith a torrent of tears are of no 
avail, if the heart is not affected. If the indmdual 
really amends his ways and does not commit the 
sin any more, his former sin is absolved for ever 
(Vend. iii. 21, v. 26, ix. 50), and is swept away 
from him even as the mighty ivind s-wiftly sweeps 
over the plain and carries away with it every blade 
of grass {Mainog-i Khrat, lii. 18, 19); if not, the 
first sin comes back {Sad Dar, xlv. 11). The soul 
becomes pure only when the atonement is heartfelt 
{Dink. vol. i. p. 9), and is accompanied by a firm 
resolve on the part of the indmdual to redeem his 
past by good deeds in the present and future. 
Such an expiation washes away all sins and re- 
moves future punishment (ib. vol. ix. p. 598). 

4. Expiation before a qualified Dastur.— Sin is 
the disease of the spirit, and refjuires to be cured. 
The Dastur, or high priest, cures sickness of the soul, 
even os the physician heals bodily diseases {Dink. 
vol. i. p. 9). If one commits a sin, whether through 
weakness of the flesh or througli ignorance, he 
should penitently approach the Dastur for remedy 
{Maindg-i Khrat, lii. 17), and confess the sin in his 
presence {Patet-i Pashimdni, 10). But, if one lives 
in a place where a Dastur is not found, he should 
travel to distant lands to find a high priest at least 
once a year, more particularly on the day Ram of 
the month Mihr (Bivdyat, p. 500). Thus, as far as 
possible, one should make expiation in the presence 
of a Dastur {Sad Dar, xlv. 2). The Dastur who 
presides at the confession shoiild himself be right- 
eous. If a layman who is eager to atone for his 
sins has no faith in the holiness of the priest, or 
knows him to be wicked, he shall approach others 
for the purpose [Bivdyat, p. 501). A Dastur is 
guilty of the vtargarzdnaia, if he prescribes greater 
penalties than the guilt of the sinner requires, or 
if he reveals the secrets of the man who has con- 
fessed before him {ib, p. 500). 

5. Other sources to which one can have recourse 
for expiation. — The texts mention that, in the 
absence of a Dastur to officiate at the expiatory 
rites, any righteous man may take his place, and 
the penitent may atone for his sins before him 
{Sad Dar, xlv. 8). One may offer one’s penitential 
prayers even before sun, moon, and fire {Maindg-i 
Khrai, liii. 8) ; before haoma or baresman (see 
Barsom) ; before the Amesha Spentas ; before 
Mitlira, Sraosha, and Rashnu; or before one’s 
o-wn soul {Patet-i Pashimdni, 3). But the best 
of all expiations" is that accomplished before Ahura 
Mazda {Dink. vol. ix. p. 630 f.). 

6. Retributive expiation. —The penitent sinner 
has to perform other duties besides the recital of 
the Patels, the confession of his sins before the 
high priest, and the sincere atonement wrought 
ivithin his o-wn spirit. When he sincerely desires 
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pardon, he must be prepared to undergo any cor- 
poral punishment, or to pay any ammmt as penalty, 
or to perform any other deeds of righteousness 
that the Dastur may prescribe (Sad Dar, xlv. 6 ; 
Ddtistan-l Dlmh, l^v. 5). Bodily punishment 
in this world saves the sinner from future pvmish- 
ment. But, if he does not submit to the penalty 
in this world, his soul goes to the abode of tneUrMy 
(Vend. viii. 107). The penitent is generally ordered 
either to arrange a certain number of marriages 
between the faithful poor, or to offer zaothra liba- 
tions, or to carry certain loads of sweet-scented 
wood to the fire, or to consecrate baresman twigs, 
or to throw bridges over canals, or to kill noxious 
creatures such as snakes, frogs, and ants, or to 
practise other good works as compensation for the 
wrong he has done ( Vend. xiv. 1-18, xviii. 67-74 ; 
Datistdn-l Dlnlk, Ixxviii. 17, 19, Ixxix. 10, 12; 
Mainbg-% Ehrat, liii. 9). The pulling do^vn of the 
daJchmas, wherein lie interred the dead bodies of 
men, or the killing of the noxious creature Zairim- 
yangura, which kills the creatures of the good 
spirit by thousands, is also a means of the expia- 
tion of one’s sins in thought, word, and deed, and 
is equivalent to the recital of a Patet ( Vend, vii, 
51, xiii. 6-7). 

7. Inexpiable sins. — The sins of huiying or 
burning corpses, eating dead matter, and sodomy 
are termed andperetha, ‘unatonable’ (Vend. 1 . 
11, 12, viii. 27). The man who knoudngly lets a 
corpse remain interred in the earth for a period 
of Wo years becomes guilty of andperetha (tb. iii. 
36-39). Ahriman has seduced men into the cooking 
of corpses— an inexpiable sin, the penalty for which 
is death (ib. i. 16, viii. 73 f. ; Strabo, p. 732). 

8. Reciting ‘ Patete ’ for the expiation of the sins 
of others. — It is customary among the modem 
Parsis to hire a priest to recite Patets before a 
dead body as long as it remains in the house. The 
recital of this expiatory prayer forms an important 
part of the ceremonials performed in honour of the 
dead, even after the removal of the corpse to its 
final resting-place. The relatives and friends of 
the deceased join in reciting the same prayers for 
the expiation of the soul which is now embarking 
on its journey to the next world. They generally 
keep up this observance daily for at least a month, 
or in many cases throughout the first year. 

If one man has been requested by another to 
offer penitential prayers for him after he dies, and 
if he has consented to do so, he should hasten to 
perform his obligation as soon as he hears of the 
death of the said person, or, at the latest, on the 
da'wn of the fourth day after death, at the moment- 
ous period when the soul approaches the threshold 
of the celestial world. If the man sincerely recites 
the Patet as he has consented to do, the benefit of 
it reaches the soul of the deceased at the Bridge 
(Rivdyat, p. 501). If he fails to do so, he is CTilty 
of neglecting his sacred duty towards the dead, and 
should make atonement (Patet-l Pashimdnl, 11). 

If a man during his lifetime is imable, for any 
reason, to recite Patets for the expiation of his 
sins, he may ask the priests to do so for him on 
payment. But in this c^e he should himself recite 
at least the shortest expiatory formula three times 
a day (liivdyat, p. 501). 

Litzrattoe.— T he sources ore indicated in the article. Of 
modem writers on the subject, the following may be cited: 
A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, 
p. SS7 ; Rastamji Sanjana, ZarathusTitta and Zarathushtrian- 
ism, Leipzig, 1906, p. 191 ; D. F. Karaka, History of the Parsis, 
Ix)ndon, 1834, L 166, 213, ii. 171 f.; V. Henry, Le Parsisme, 

Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Roman). 
—The attribute of pictas, according to Roman 
idcM, pertained to all who faithfuUy and consci- 
entiously discharged the duties they owed to the 


de Nat. Dear. i. 116 ; ‘ pietas est justitia 
deos’ ; deinv. Bhet. ii, 66: ‘religionem 
i., , c[eorum sit. 


gods (Cic, de Nat. Dear. 
adversum 

earn quae in metu et caerimonia 

appellant pietatem ’), and who thus lived in perfect 
harmony with the higher powers (cf. Plant, Rud. 
26 : * facilius si quis pius est a dis supplicans, quam 
qui scelestust, inveniat veniam sibp ; Catull. Ixx. 
2 ff, : ‘ homini cum se cogitat esse pium ; nec 
sanctam violasse fidem, nec foedere in ullo divom 
ad fallendos numine abusum homines ’ . . . t6, 26 : 
*o di, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea’). Any one 
who, on the other hand, had forfeited the pax 
deorum by transgressing the sacred ordinances of 
the ius divinum was said to be impius, i,e. outside 
the laws and covenants regulating legitimate inter- 
course between mortals and the gods, and was there- 
fore subject to Divine punishment — so far, at least, 
as he failed to purge himself of his guilt by the 
proper expiatory acts, and so to regain his former 
legal relations to the gods. The idea of thus 
making atonement for transgression (Festus, p, 
228 : ‘ piamentum et exsolutio omnis contractae 
religionis ’), and by this means recovering the 
condition of pietas, is denoted by the VGvhpiare or 
expiare (the prefix ex- is here simply an intensive, 
as in exsecrare), and the corresponding substantive 
piaculum is applied both to the trespass itself, the 
ritual dereliction (so Gell, x. 15, 10; ‘eo die 
verberari piaculum est’), and the act by which it 
is expiated (so Macrob, Sat. i. 16, 10, ‘porco 
piaculum dare debere’), and in the latter sense, 
therefore, corresponds exactly to the multa of the 
secular penal code, A more lax (and indeed 
altogether incorrect) usage of the term piaculum 
is met "with in writers (e.g. Gell, xvi, 6, 10; 

‘ ostentum enim est et piacuJis factis procurandnm ’ ; 
cf. Tac. Mist. v. 13 : ‘ prodigia, quae neque hostiis 
neque votis piare fas habet gens,’ etc.) who apply 
it likeivise to expiato^ acts designed to assuage 
the jDivine anger manifested in prodigies, t.e. un- 
natural and terrifying occuirences in the external 
world (see Pkodigies and Portents), and speak, 
e.g., of ‘piaculairae deorum’ (Liv. xl. 37. 2); for 
piare in its original acceptation is _in_ no sense 
equivalent to placare, while those quipiantur are 
not the gods and their -wrath, but sinful men and 
their conduct. 

The ritual transgressions which demanded an 
expiation are of very diverse kinds. A large 
number of them consist of offences against the 
minutely detailed provisions of the ceremonial law 
(Serv, on Aen. iv. 646 : ‘ et sciendum, si quid 
caerimoniis non fuerit observatum, piaculum 
admitti ’ ), for the slightest deviation from the 
ritual directions (the formula for such a deviation 
is ‘non rite factum est’; cf. Liv. v. 17. 2, xxii. 9. 
9; Cic. de Mar. Resp. 23), or even a trilling and 
insignificant disturbance of a religious act---a 
sacrifice, or the games — not only rendered the 
whole ceremony invalid and necessitated its hemg 
repeated, but also required -to be atoned for by a 
piaculum. 

At the/eria« Latinos, tor instance, if, in the distribution ot 
the sacrificial flesh, one of the participators was overlooKea 
(Liv.xxxu. 1. 9, xxxvii. 3. 4), or if m the prayer the nameof one 
of the interested communities was omitted (Lir. xjl 10. ly, a 
was enough to invalidate the whole celebration ; ^™ie, as 
regards the games, Cicero (de Bar. Resp. 23j cf. Arnob. w. " 
gives quite a list of the irregularities— manifestly of frequeni 
occurrence — ^which necessarily entailed an xnstaw’oxio of t 
proceedings. Thus, if a dancer suddenly stopped dancing, u 
the flutist ceased playing, if the boy who 
chariot of the gods let go the reins, if the presiding aedile maos 
a slip of the tongue while praying, or spilled some , 

libation— in all such eventualities, Cicero expressly tells not 

only had the games to be repeated from the beginning, 'P 
addition, a piaculum was required : ‘ ludi sunt non rite fw , 
eaque errata expiantur et mentes deorum immortahum ludoru 
instauratione placantur.’ 

Similarly, every breach of the rigorous injunc- 
tions against doing work during thefermepublicae 
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(such offenne was spoken of as f erias poUucre [GeW. 
ii. 28. 3 ; Macrob. i. 16. 9 ; Serv. on Georp. i. 268]) 
was subject to the penalties of religious law. 
Thus, if a pnetor gave judgment on a dies ncfastus 
(Varro, de Zing. Lot. vi. 30), if a general issued an 
order calling out the efficient troops on one of the 
days of the feriae publicae (Varro, ap. Macrob. i. 
16. 19 ; ‘ viros vocare feriis non licet ; si vocavit, 
piaculnm esto ’), if the farmer chose a feast-day for 
any of those agricultural operations which the 
regulations regarding the period of rest did nob 
explicitly exclude as urgent and not to be deferred 
(Coluni. ii. 22. 4 ; lists of the sanctioned operations 
in Cato, de Agri Cult. 2. 4, Verg. Georg, i. 268 if., 
Colum. ii. 22, xi. 1. 20) — such actions had to ha 
atoned for by a piacnlum. There were also numer- 
ous possibilities of incurring guilt in the sphere of 
the ins manium — the law rdating to the dead and 
their tombs. 

The provisions of this Inw were violated by such acts as the 
foUowinff: buryiiiff the dead within the city {Lex Col. Jut. 
Genet. ICIL ii. Suppl. £439, cap. 73]), removing a corpse from 
Its tomb (Paul. Sent. i. 21. i ; of. OIL vi. 1884, x. 8259), 
omitting to make the requisite purification of the funesta 
familia after a death in their house, or not performing the rite 
in the prescribed manner (Gell. iv. 6. 8), failing to perform the 
humaho by casting earth (iniecta gleba) upon a corpse found 
onburied (PauL p. 223 ; cf. Varro, tup. Non. p. 163), or becoming 
responsible for disposing of the dead in a manner forbidden by 
the ritual code (Cic. de Leg. ii. £7 : ‘ in co, qui in nave necatus, 
deinde in mare proieotus csset . . . porcam heredi esse con- 
tractam et habendas triduum ferias et porco femina piacuium 
pati ; si in mari mortuus esset, eadem praeter piacuium et ferias '}. 

The laws were specially stringent in regard to 
acts of encroachment upon things consecrated to 
the gods. A res sacra was inviolable, and to 
damage it in any way, or to remove from the sacred 
precincts any object that belonged to the holy place, 
was a penal oflence ; thus, the ancient law of the 
grove at Spoleto begins with the sentence ; ‘ honce 
louconi ne q^u(i)s violatod neque exvehito neque 
exferto quod louci siet’ {OIL xi. 4766). If a 
Homan magistrate or a company of Roman soldiers 
desecrated the property of a temple, even the 
temple of a foreign deity, then nob only did the 
actual perpetrators become liable to Divine punish- 
ment, but the State likewise had to purge itself, 
by numerous acts of expiation, of all complicity 
in the misdeeds of its officials or its soldiery. 
Thus, piacnla were offered on the State’s behsilf 
after the sacking of Proserpina’s temple at Locri 
by the legate Q. Pleminius in 204 B.C. (Liv. xxix. 
19. 9, 21. 4), after a theft committed by Roman 
troops at the same sanctuary in 200 B.o. (xxxi. 12. 
4, xxxii. 1. 8), and after the act of sacrilege 
perpetrated by the Censor, Q. Fulvius Flaccus, in 
carrying away the marble roofing of the temple of 
Juno Lacinia in 173 B.c. (Liv. xlii. 3. 10). But an 
expiation was no less necessary even when the 
proprietary rights of the gods were infringed 
without any evil intent. Thus, the pardon of a 
criminal who was under sentence of ‘ consecratio 
capitis et bonorum ’ demanded a piacuium, because 
such an act of pardon deprived the deity of some- 
thing that was legally his (as when absolution was 
granted to the Horatius who murdered his sister ; 
cf. Liy. i. 26. 13, also Mommsen, Horn. Strafrccht, 
1899, p. 903), and the piacuium required 
for the soldier who had been devoted to the gods 
but had survived the battle, as also for the loss of 
the lance^ on which the general had stood while 
pronouncing the formula of devotion (Liv. viii. 10. 
12, 14), is to be explained in the same way. 

Of tho numerous other contingencies in uhicb satisfactionbad 
’?*'**' ty acts of evpiatioD, tbe following examples may be 
cued: if a widow married again before the expiry of the regular 
ten-montfis' period of mourning (Plut. Xuma, 12); if a slave 
who, wliile being conveyed to the place of punishment, met the 
ilanwn Dialis and threw himself at his feet, was nevertheless 
punished the same day (Gell. x. Ifi. 10) ; if a concubine (palex') 
touched the altar of Juno (Paul. p. 222 ; Gell. iv. 3. 8); if a 
person uttered the names of the goddesses Salus, Semonia, Scia, 
begetui, and Tutilina (llacrob. Sat i. 10. S), etc. 


In order to form a proper estimate of the Eoman 
practice of expiation, it is necessary to hear in 
mind the fact that, for the most part, it was con- 
cerned nob nith actual sins against the gods — sins 
emanating from an irreligious spirit — but with 
purely formal offences against the letter of tho 
religious law, which was regarded as holy and 
inviolate, and was not to be altered even when its 
provisions had become altogether effete and quite 
irreconcilable with the exigencies of the day. In 
such cases the only available course was to trans- 
gress with open eyes the ceremonial regulations 
whose observance had come to be impossible, and 
then to make reparation for the unavoiclabl e impiety 
by an act of expiation. Such an expiation was not 
only definitely fixed, alike as to its kind and as to 
its magnitude, but was in many cases actually per- 
formed beforehand, i.e. in anticipation of the for- 
bidden action. Thus the farmer who saw himself 
compelled to undertake any such urgent and press- 
ing work as sowing, hay-cutting, grape-gathering, 
or sheep-shearing, on a feast-day, simply sacrificed 
a dog as a pxevemont, piacuium, and thus, as he 
believed, freed himself from every imputation of 
guilt (Colum. ii. 22. 4 : ‘ sed ne sementem quidem 
adniinistrare, nisi prius caiulo feceris, nec fenum 
secure aut vincire aut vehere ac ne vindemiam 
quidem cogi per religiones pontificum feriis licet 
nee oves tondere, nisi prius catulo feceris’). Simi- 
larly, the conveyance of a dead body from one 
place of sepulture to another — even when the pon- 
tifees had given their consent — could be effected 
only ‘piaemo prius date opens faciendi’ [OIL x. 
8259; cf. vi. 1884: ‘piaculo facto’). Above all, 
it was quite impossible, in a higher state of civili- 
zation, to observe the law against the use of iron 
for sacred purposes — a law which had come down 
from the JSronze Age (Henzen, Acta Fratmm 
Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, p. 128), and which, e.g., 
made it necessary for the Arval Brothers of tne 
Imperial period to offer an expiatory sacrifice on 
the annual occasion when they made use of iron in 
having the record of their proceedings carved on 
the marble slabs of the temple-wall (‘ob ferrum 
inlatum in aedem scripturae [et scalpturae] causa 
as also afterwards (‘oh ferrum elatum’ [Henzen, 
123 IT.]). When, in a sacred grove, the necessary 
operations of thinning and pruning the branches, 
or of cutting up and clearing away dead and fallen 
trees, had to he performed, and when repairs were 
required in the edifice of a temple, it was impos- 
sible to avoid transgressing the ordinances of the 
ins divinum in two ways, i.e. both by the act of 
introducing iron instruments into the sacred pre- 
cincts, and by that of removing things that be- 
longed to the holy place, viz. branches, trees, and 
dilapidated portions of the building. It is true 
that later temple-regulations made express pro- 
vision for such cases. The statutes of the temple 
of Juppiter Liber at Furfo, in the country of the 
Vestini (GIL ix. 3513), direct: ‘ntei tangere sar^ 
cire tegere devehere defigere mandate ferro oeti 
promovere referre fasqne est’; while the ordinances 
of the grove of Spoleto (GIL xi. 4766) permit the 
felling of trees — at least for nse at the annual 
sacrificial feast: ‘neque cedito, nesei quo die res 
deina anua fiet. eod die quod rei dinai cau{s)a 
[f]iat, sine dolo malo cedre [l]icetod.’ But, wher- 
ever the rigorous ancient law remained in force, all 
infringement of it necessarily entailed guilt, and 
this guilt could he annulled only by a piacuium. 

Thus Cato the Eider {op. cit. 139) records the prajyr whkh the 
! farmer coupled vith the expiatory offerinp called for by the 
operation of clearing a mx)ve (‘ lucum coniucare '), and ve find 
here an intercstinp: rc"ulation to the effect that, if the work was 
interrupted, or if feast-days intervened while it was in 
the savTiflco must be repeated at its resuraption. Similarly, 
the Arval Brotliers invariably perlormed manna 'wnra they 
removed trees that had fallen from ag^e or had been overthrown 
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by a tempest (Henzon, 189 IT.}, though the great sacriflclal rite 
ol the lustrum missum, which they performed twice In special 
circumstances, and which Henzen (p. 140 ff.) discusses under 
the term piacula. comes under the head, not of expiation at 
ali, but of lustration. The piamlum performed by the Arval 
Brothers as an atonement for pruning the trees of their grove 
(‘luci coinquiendi et operis faciundi’), and corresponding to the 
sacrifice described by Oato, was offered annually on the second 
day of their annual festival, immediately before the principal 
oblation to Dea Dia (Henzen, 10 ff.). But, as the season of the 
year in which the festival occurred— the month of May — scarcely 
seems suitable for the pruning of trees, there is much to be said 
for Henzen’s conjecture that, on the occasion of the annual 
festival, all operations ol the kind requiring to be done during 
the year were atoned lor by a single piaculum (p. 22). Such 
procedure would find a parallel in the sacrifice ol the porca 
praeeidanea whicli originally was required piacuK gratia (Qell. 
iv. 0. 8) only from one * qui mortuo iusta non lecerit* (Paul, 
p. 223; ol. Mar. Viet. p. 2E [Keil]; ‘qui iusta defuncto non 
lecerunt aut in faciendo peccarunt'l, t.e. had in some way vio- 
lated the injunctions of the ius manium (cf. also Varro, ap. Non. 
p. 103 ; Gell. loc. cit.). This saorilloo was not only performed 
at the time when the offence was committed, but was also 
offered annually before the beginning of harvest; hence the 
erroneous explanation of the name as if ‘antca quam novam 
Irugem pracciderent’ (Paul. p. 219), while in reality praeeidanea, 
as the counterpart to sucddanca, was the ‘porca quae ante 
saonficium caeditur’ — the idea being that everj' one had, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, committed an offence of the kind 
during the year, and thus made satisfaction for it in a single 
not. An account of this ceremony is given by Cato (op. cit. 184), 
who also furnishes valuable particulars regarding the ritual of 
the sacrifice. 

Expiatory sacrifices seem to have been combined 
also ■with other important religious ceremonies — 
i.e, a piaculum ivas offered in consideration of all 
offences that might have been committed, -whether 
consciously or unconsciously, but was performed 
apart from any particular instance, and oy way of 
gaining a general absolution. There seems at least 
to be hardly any other explanation of the fact that, 
at the dedication of the spolia opima, not only 
were sacrifices rendered to Juppiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus, but b. piaculum yvas also offered (Fest. p. 
189); while, again, the oblation of the ^ropuai- 
anus porous, which was oft'ered in ‘sacrificio gentis 
Claudiae velut piamentum et exsolutio omnis con- 
tractae religionis’ (p. 238), can be explained most 
naturally as an inclusive expiation of similar 
character. 

The expiatory rite of the piaculum, in the great 
majority of cases, was an act of sacrifice. Now 
and again, indeed, the observance of feast-days 
iferias observare) was prescribed, either as a con- 
comitant of (Cic. de Leg. ii. 67), or as a substitute 
for (Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 8), a sacrifice. By way of 
indemnity for the soldier who had been devoted 
but had not fallen, it was necessary, in addition to 
the sacrifice, to present an image not less than seven 
feet in height, and buiy it in the earth (Liv. viii. 
10. 12); and the fine ‘in tem{plum) lovis d . . . 
(denarium) I. d(ato),’ exacted, according to OIL xii. 
2426, for polluting a stream, should also perhaps 
be regarded as a piaculum. The genei'al practice, 
however, was to offer a piacularis hostia. The re- 
cipient of the indemnity was, of course, the parti- 
cular deity whose rights had been infringed : thus 
the piaculum for damaging a sanctuary, or violat- 
ing its statutes, was rendered to the god to whom 
the sanctuary belonged ; that for breaking the rest 
enjoined on feast-days, to the deity to whom the 
feast-day was dedicated ; that for violating the ius 
manium, to Tellus (who, along with Ceres, is rightly 
named by Varro [aj?. Non. p. 163] in connexion with 
the sacrifice of the porca praeeidanea, though Ceres 
alone is mentioned by our other authorities) and to 
the Manes. If there was any uncertainty in the 
matter, and, in particular, ii the expiation was 
required on behalf of the State, the jaontifices were 
consulted, and had authority to decide ‘ quae pia- 
cula quibus diis quibus hostiis fieri placeret ’ (Liv. 
xxix. 19. 8) ; if it was found impossible to deter- 
mine exactly to which deity o. piaculum was_ justly 
due, a sacrifice was offered in accordance -with the 
formuJa, ‘ si deus si dea est, quorum illud sacrum 


est, uti tibi ius est . , . piaculum facere’ (Cato 
139). The choice of a victim depended upon the par- 
ticular deity to whom it was offered. Frequently 
a deity received as a piaculum the kind of animal 
^ecially associated with his ordinary worship. 
Thus Juppiter received an ox (CIL xi. 4766), Mars 
suovetaurdia (Liv. viii. 10. 14), Juno a she-lamb 
(Paul, p. 222; Gell, iv. 3. 3), the Manes a black 
sheep {GIL x. 8259) ; the cow in calf ofiered as a 
piaculum by a -widow who married again during 
the recognized period of mourning (Plut. Numa, 
12) would seem to have been assigned to Tellus, to 
whom fordae boves were sacrificed at tbe Fordicidia 
(Varro, dcLing. Lat, -vi, 16 ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 629fi.); 
while the rustic practice of offering a dog as an 
atonement for breaking the law enjoining rest on 
feast-days (Colum, ii, 22. 4) finds a parallel in the 
immolation of a dog at the agrarian festivals of the 
Bobigalia {Ovidi, iv. 908, 936 tf. ; Colum. x. 34. 3) and 
the Augurium Canarium (Fest. p. 285 ; Philarg. on 
Verg. Georg, iv. 425). But the animal most fre- 
quently made use of in expiatory sacrifices— at once 
the most ancient and the least ostentatious victim 
— was the pig {porous und porca ; among the Arval 
Brothers also porciliac), as, e.g., in cases of pollutio 
feriamm (Macrob, i. 16. 10), of violating the laws 
relating to the disposal of the dead (Cic. de Leg. ii. 
57), of clearing a grove and removing fallen trees 
(Cato, 139; cf. Henzen, 22, 135 ff.). The above- 
mentioned expiatory offerings, the porca praeci- 
danea and the projpudianus porous, derive their 
names from this animal. 

Not every ritual transgression, however, ad- 
mitted of expiation. Some offences were beyond 
atonement, and placed the offender, as impius, 
outside the jpo® deum, so that he became liable to 
Divine punishment without any legal means of 
escape ; as Cicero {de Leg. ii. 22) puts it : ‘ sacrum 
commissum, quod neque expiari poterit, impie 
commissum esto.’ But the words with which 
Cicero continues, ‘quod expiari poterit, publici 
sacerdotes expianto,’ do not on a strict interpreta- 
tion harmonize with the religious practice of the 
Romans ; for hero expiation was not efi'ected by 
the priests at all, but simply came about on the 
ground of the expiatory sacrifice presented by the 
offender in the name of the State and the magis- 
trates. The sole function of the priests^ in this 
regard was, when consulted by the individual or 
by the community, to deliver an authoritative 
judgment as to the possibility of expiating a given 
ofl'ence {ib. 37 ; ‘ publicus autem sacerdos impru- 
dentiam consilio expiatam metu liberet, audaciam 
. . . damnet et impiam iudicet’), and as to the 
kind of atonement required — and it is possibly in 
this sense that the ‘expianto’ of Cicero {ib. 22) 
is to be understood. But they had no part what- 
ever in the performance of the expiatory sacrifice 
offered in name of the community — the earliest ex- 
ception to this took place in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, who (according to Tac. Ann. xii. 8) in 
49 B.c. directed ‘ sacra ex legibus Tnlli regispiacu- 
laque apud lucum Dianae per pontifices danda — 
nor did it lie with them to pronounce judgment 
or inflict punishment in connexion -with religious 
offences (cf. Mommsen, 36 f.). Nor could either 
priest or magistrate exercise any penal procedme 
against an impius who had committed an inexpiable 
offence, or had failed to make atonement for an 
offence that was expiable ; such offender simply 
remained subject to Divine punishment, which he 
could not avert by any subsequent efforts towards 
reparation (Cic. de Leg. ii. 22: ‘impius neaudeto 
placare donis iram deorum ’) ; from the human 
side, one guilty of perjury, and, as lye may asra^, 
every other impius, incurred nothing 
censor’s reprobation (cf. A. Pemice, SB A W, 1886, 
p. 1164 ff.). 
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In course of time, however, tlie sphere of ritual 
transgression came to be encroachetl upon by the 
secular element, the ceremonial penalty (piactilttm) 
being conjoined with, or in part superseded by, the 
legal penalty of the line (vmlta). Every ollenco 
committed wittingly and wilfully (‘sciens dolo 
male ’) against the itis sacrum was, in a strict sense, 
accounted inexpiable ; thus, c.g., the praetor who 
had knowingly administered justice on a dies 
nefastus was proclaimed inexpiably CTilty by the 
Pontifex Maximus, Q. hlucius ScmvoTa (Varro, vi. 
30 ; of. Macrob. i. 16. 10) ; but in the law of the 
grove of Spoleto (CIL xi. 4766 : ‘ honce loucom 
ne qu(i)s violated ... si quis violasit, love bovid 

f iamm dated, sei quis scies violasit dolo malOj 
ovei bovid piaclum dated et a(sses) CCC moltai 
suntod. eius piacli inoltaique dicati)r[ei] exactio 
est[od] ’) unconscious and conscious, or intentional, 
injuries are differentiated by the circumstance that, 
in addition to the piaculum incurred in all cases, 
the voluntary offence demanded also a mulla, and 
to this extent the latter found its way oven into the 
sphere of religious law, while the legally actionable 
character of the multa came to be assigned likowLse 
to thepiaewfum. The juxtaposition of multa and 
piaculum, as found in Macrob. i. 16. 9f. in con- 
nexion vith the violation of the feast-day repose, is 
to be explained on similar grounds ; and ny the 
municipal law of the Colonia Julia Genetiva (CIZ 
iL Suppl. 6439], cap. 73, not only were those who 
interred a body witliin the city obliged to pay a line 
of 5000 sesterces — for which any citizen might take 
legal action — and threatened with the removal of 
the grave, but it was also ordained that, ‘siadyersus 
ea mortuus inlatus positusve erit, oxpianto uti opor- , 
tebit,’ i.e. a piaculum was required. On the other 
hand, the law of the grove of Luceria {OIL x. 782) 
enjoined that one who had polluted the grove (‘ in 
hoceloucarid stircus no [qu]is fundatidnove cadaver 
proiecitad neve parentatid ’) should bo punished 
either by a lino (which was recoverable at law by 
any citizen) or by a multa of the magistrates (‘ sei 
juis .arvorsu hnc faxit, [civjium quis volet pro 
ioudicatod n[ummum] L manum iniect[i]o estod. 
seive mac[i]steratu.s volet multure, (Ijicetod’); 
while by the ordinances of the temple of Furfo 
(OIL ix. 3513) one who rifled the sanctuary was 
liable only to the multa of the aedile (‘sei qui 
heic sacrum sumipuerit, aedilis multatio esto, 
quanti volet’), nothing whatever being said of an 
expiation. 

Since the Romans, as has been shown in the 
foregoing, regarded guilt in relation to the gods, 
and its remission by e.xpiation, from the stand- 
point of mere legality, it is obvious that penitence, 
in the sense of a repentant and contrite .spirit, and 
of a course of conduct directed by such a spirit, 
did not come into eonsideration at all. This is 
seen unmistakably in the prayer accompanying 
the expiatory sacrifice for the lucum conlueare 
(Cato, 139), inasmuch as it contains no expression 
of regret or apology for the offence agamst the 
Mcred ordinances, but simply decrees : ‘ uti tiln 
ius est porco piaculo facere.’ 

Lueratotie.— J. Miirquardt, Him. StaatsveneaUung, lil.s 
Leipzig, 1885, pp. 170 f , 257 ff., 159 (. ; G. Wissowa, lUUgion 
U)ia KuHus der JtSmer-, Munich, 1912, p. 30211. 

G. Wissowa. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Teu- 
tonic) — Among the ancient Teutons expiation 
was the act by which peace was restored between 
the wrong-doer on the one hand, and the wronged 
or his kindred on the other. An act of expiation 
prevented the outbreak of a feud, or put an end 
to one already going on. It was either a purely 
private transaction, or else was effected ivith the 
co-operation of the legislative community, or in 
virtue of a legal judgment. In the latter case it 


falls within the sphere of criminal jurisprudence. 
That which was rendered by the wrong-doer for 
the purpose of expiating his violation of the peace 
was the ‘boot’ (O.N, and A.S. bdt, O.H.G. buoza, 
Germ. Btissc), ‘redress,’ ‘indemnity,’ ‘atonement.’ 

1. Intervention of the community. — In pre-his- 
toric times expiation and atonement must have 
been the concern exclusively of the families to 
which the doer and the sufferer of the wrong be- 
longed, and even in the historical period we still find 
cases in which the families were reconciled ivithout 
any intervention on the part of the larger com- 
munity. 'riius the Icelandic sagas tell repeatedly 
how the murderer made unconditional surrender 
to the slain man’s next of kin, put his freedom 
and his life unreservedly into the latter’s hands, 
and so made atonement for his crime. If, how- 
ever, the man-slayer did not take this course, 
there ensued the family feud, which formed so 
important a feature of ancient ']?eutonic life. But, 
in general, even in the early historical period, the 
entire legislative community had a share in the 
business of reconciliation. For the rupture of 
amicable relations which demanded expiation 
affected not the injured family only, but also the 
commimity at large. It was the community, ac- 
cordingly, which proscribed the wrong-doer, and 
thus made him an outlaw. This implied, how- 
ever, that, when the outlawry was revoked and 
reconciliation effected, the community could claim 
a share in the indemnity, and even had the right 
to fix what the latter should be. In this way 
arose the practice of exacting fines, systematic 
regulations regarding which are found in the codes 
of all the Teutonic peoples. In the earlier period 
fines were paid in cattle (Tac. Germ. 12 ; ‘equorum 
pecorumque numero convioti multantnr’), or in 
food, or other materials of general utility (com, 
linen, etc.). This form was longest retained in 
Scandinavia, but was subsequently superseded — 
first of all in Southern Germany — by metals or 
monetary equivalents. Of such payments the in- 
jured party received the largest share, usually 
two-thirds, while the smaller portion was assigned 
to the public authority — in particular, to the ruler 
— or to the common good. The latter portion was 
the price of peace, the covipositio, the recompense 
paid to the community for its share in the re-estab- 
lishment of peaceful relations. 

2 . Feud and outlawry. — Expiation presupposes 
a wrongful act. The party injured by such might 
be either an indindual or a community (sacrilege, 
treason, desertion). In the former case the culprit 
mptured the jicace with one of his fellows or 
with the kindred of the injured person ; in the 
latter, with the community at large. The wronged 
individual and his kindred had the right of revenge. 
If the offender was caught in the act ‘ red-handed,’ 
summary vengeance could be executed upou him ; if 
not, the family of the person injured had the right 
of feud against the wrong-doer. The feud (O.H.G. 
filiida ; A.S. feeWS) was a state of hostility be- 
tween two families or elans (see Blood-FkOT) 
p’eutonic], vol. ii. p. 735). The earliest documents 
recognize the feud only in connexion witli homi- 
cide ; in later sources it extends also to such 
offences as the abduction of women, adultery, and 
gross violation of honour. The exercise of this 
right lay entirely in the hands of the injured 
person and his relatives, and to them belonged 
also the right of fixing the expiation and indem- 
nity by which the two groups might be formally 
reconciled. If, however, the crime was perpe- 
trated against the commimity, the criminal was 
publicly proscribed ; he was put out of the pro- 
tection of the law, and, according to our northern 
authorities, was accounted 'Aheilagr, as vargr i v6um, 
‘ a wolf in the league,’ who was at everybody’s 
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mercy, and whose property any one might seize, tions. Thus Gunnlaugr, having stunned the slave 
This was also done when the cause of the monged of a peasant with a blow, offered a mark as com- 
individual was espoused by the legislative com* pensation to the master, who, though at first ha 
munity— a practice found among most of the Teu- thought the sum inadequate, finally accepted it 
tonic peoples as far back as the early historical {IsL Sogur, ii. 210 f.). But, where the compen- 
period. Even then, however, the prosecution of sation was settled by the intervention of the 
the culprit — i.e. the proclamation of outlawry commimity — ^ivhich, as the custodian of law and 
against him — was solely the affair of the injured peace, was, according to Teutonic ideas, conjointly 

party, and was sanctioned only in_ the case of affected by an injury to any of its members then 

wilful injury. In cases of unintentional injury, the community, or its representative, the ruler, 
the doer, according to the Scandinavian codes, received a share of the indemnity (O.H.6. fridu, 
had voluntarily and without delay to make and Fris. /ref Ao, latinized as /recfws ; A. S. 
satisfaction to the injured party, or, by^ the laws Among some of the Teutonic peoples (N. Teutons 
of the German tribes, had to maintain by an and Franks) this frediis, or ‘price of peace,’ 
oath, and with the aid of a compurgator, that his ivas a part of the compensation, and, together 
act was really unintentional, _ But even outlawy with wnat was given to the injured person, 
was not usually permanent ; it was circumscribed formed the compositio, while in other tribes 
both as to time and as to locality, and could (Saxons, Frisians) it was rendered in addition to 
always be reversed by indemnity and expiation ; the indemnity. 

while offences not involving feud and outlaivry 5. ‘Wergild,’ — A peculiar form of expiation is 
could also be absolved by the payment of com- found in the wergild (O.H.G. werageld', Germ, 
pensation, _ ^ ... Wergeld ; O.N. manngidld, mannboetr), the sum of 

3. Conditions of reconciliation. — The act of money which was paid for killing a human being, 
expiation involved certain formal conditions. To and ■which came to be substituted for outla'wiy, 
begin with, it had to take place within a given The wergild, which was recognized by nearly all 
period, the length of which varied among the the Teutonic codes, might be doubled, or even 
different tribes. Then the offender had to present trebled, in cases where the victim was a man held 
himself almost as a suppliant before the person in special esteem. The family of the slayer and 
whom he had ■wronged, or his legal representative ; that of the slain had each apart in the transaction, 
and, finally, he had to assert upon oath that, had The former was required to produce the legal 
he been the injured party, he would have been amount — a practice which was confined to tliis 
satisfied with the indemnity which he now offered, form of indemnity — ^Avhile the compensation was 
The two parties then took the oath of peace, i.e. likewise received by the relatives of the slain 
declared the feud at an end, and sealed their re- man in a body. Nor was this rule departed from 
conciliation by a mutual embrace and the kiss of when the man-slayer had fled or was dead. This 
peace. fact sufifices to show that the wergild was regarded 

Compensation and fine. — While the right of not as a penalty but as an indemnification. The 
private vengeance and feud, together with the share which the indmdual relatives of the person 
right to fix the indemnity, remained in force slain had in the compensation was also regulated by 
among the northern Teutons till far on in the law, but the mode of allotment was not everywhere 
Middle Ages, among the other Teutonic peoples the same. The custom of excluding women from 
proscription gave place at an early date to a participation was almost nniversm. The _ share 
system of fines. Outlawry was, in fact, resorted of the male relatives was computed according to 
to only when such fines were not paid, and even the principle that it must be directly in proportion 
then in a greatly mitigated form. In the earlier to their nearness of Idn to the slain man. Accord- 
period it lay with the wronged indi^vidual to decide ing to the Icelandic sagas, which in this as in 
whetherhewouldadoptthepolicy of vengeance and many other respects reflect older conditions, the 
outlawry, or accept compensation; subsequently amount of the wergild was_ arranged privately 
he was compelled to take the latter course. Thus between the families of the individuals invomd. 
the system of compensation at length carried the When the money had been paid, or, at least, when 
day, as we find it in the Leges bariarorum, and payment had been legally guaranteed, the re- 
the Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian codes, conciliation of _ the two groups of relatives was 
In the various nationalities the measure of the consummated in a ceremonial similar to that 
compensation fluctuated in successive periods, but observed at the termination of a feud. In later 
in all cases the extent and character of the injury, times the murderer or his kindred were often 
and the standing or family of the injured, were required to erect a piacular cross at the scene of 
important considerations in its assessment. The the crime. 

indemnity for injury to any part of the person 6. Indemnity and punishment. — In cases other 
was estimated according to the utility of that part than the wergild, the compensa,tion was grataated 
in earning a living. The legal tender of such com- according to the damage entailed by the oflence. 
pensation origin^y consisted of cattle. In this Loss of property had to be made up by a reparation 
connexion, as was noted above, Tacitus mentions of equal amount, or by an equivalent in money; an 
horses and small cattle ; according to the Scandi- imputation on a person’s honour had to be ma<m 
navian codes, the standard of value in fixing amends for by a solemn withdrawal, etc. A 
compensation was the cow [Migildi, k^rlag). But peculiar form of requital is found among tne 
we often find reference likewise to cloth (O.N. Franks from the 6th cent. A.D., viz. the oam 
vd^mdl ; Fris. wede), and also to corn, butter, forfeit,’ or the ‘ king’s ban,’ This originated ■vntn 
and wax. It was only in a later age that animals the Mero^vdngian kings, and forms a cot trass 
and produce were superseded by the precious the other proidsions of the Frankish tribal • 
metals, and, among the southern Teutons, by Here the ‘ ban ’ was the sum of money pai 
coin. In North Scandinavia the pieces of metal the king by those who did not comply ■um 
were unstamped, and were paid simply by weight, decrees. Thus the ‘ king’s ban rp, 

or in the form of rings {bmigr, bavggildi). The nature of penalty rather than of 
nature and amount of the indemnity were not, of latter, we must remember, was not or ^ y 
course, matters of public concern in every case, but penalty, bat simply a payment maue m 
were sometimes arranged between the injurer and recover the protection of the law, ana to 1 j 

the injured. The Icelandic sagas in particular the injured party or the to 

make frequent mention of such private negotia- after the wrong-doer was no longer 
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proscription, and the wronged was forbidden to 
avenge iiimself, that compensation was superseded 
hy punishment and the right to demand punish- 
ment, including not only legal penalties but mso the 
private vengeance of which the community acted 
as the medium. Thereafter the injured party had 
merely the right to prefer an accusation, and the 
intervention of his family was disallowed. The 
penalty was thus no longer a matter for the injured 
person to decide, hut was regulated hy law. Then 
corporal and capital penalties were added to those 
which consisted of monetary fines. 

7 , Human sacrifice. — In the sphere of religion, 
expiation took a peculiar form, when a man com- 
mitted an offence against the gods, he was held 
guilty of a crime against the community as well, 
since the vengeance of the offended deity feU upon 
the community as a whole, so that some — and, 
in certain circumstances, as e.g. famine and storm, 
even many — of its members were put in peril of 
their lives. In such cases the deity could he 
propitiated only hy the gift of a human life, and 
the practice was to immolate the criminal himself. 
Again, however, such a sacrifice was not a penalty, 
hut an expiatory act. The criminal was first of 
all declared an outlaw, and thus excluded from the 
legal union. Thus in Iceland, shortly before the 
introduction of Christianity, we have the case of 
a man who was proscribed for sacrilege {IsL Sogrir, 
i. 11 ) ; he was thereby numbered among those u’ho 
were unprotected hy law, and could he dealt with 
as a sacrificial victim whenever such was required. 
But the sentence of outlawry hy the community 
does not seem to have been pronounced in every 
case. One who had committed sacrilege was 
excluded from the legal confederacy without any 
act of proscription or process of law, and was then 
treated as a slave or outlaw, by the offering of 
whose life alone the deity could be prOTitiated. 
Itis recorded, for instance, that King Olaf Tr^telgja 
of Sweden was offered up hy his oum people during 
a time of famine, because he had acted perfunctorily 
as a sacrificer, and was thus a soomer of the gods 
(Heimslcringla, p. 37). A crime against the gods, 
especially when their retribution manifested itself 
in storm or failure of erops, could be expiated by 
nothing less than a human sacrifice. If the anger 
of the gods broke forth at a time when the community 
had no sacrilegious person within its pale, or did 
not know of any, attempts were made to assuage 
the Divine wrath by an oblation of slaves or 
prisoners of war. iV’hen even such victims were 
not to hand, the person to be sacrificed was dis- 
covered by casting lots. It thus appears that 
among the ancient Teutons human sacrifice (g.n.) 
was not a punishment, but an expiation. Cf. art. ■ 
Cbimes and Pdnishments (Tout, and Slav.), vol. 
iv. p. 304, et passim. 

Lteeratore.— W. E. Wilda, StrafrecM d. Germanen, i., 
Hollo, 1842 ; C. G. von WSchter, Das german, FeJidereeU u. 
d. Koinpositionen, Leipzig, 1881; R. Schroder, Lehrlmch d. 
deutscJien Sechtsgesch.^, Leipzig, 1907; H. Brunner, Deutsche 
N«c/ifsjeseft.,Leipzig, i.i(1906), ii. (1892); K. von Amira, in Paul’s 
Orundriss d. germ. Philol. vol. iii.2, Strossburg, 1900 ; F. Dahn, 
•Fehdegangu. Rechtsgangd. Gennanen,’ in Bausteine, 2ndser., 
Berlin, 1880 ; P. Frauenstadt, Blxttrache u. Totschlagsdhne im 
ieutschenlhttelaUer, Leipzig, 1881 ; K. Binding, DieBntstehung 
i. bffentJichen Strafe, Leipzig, 1909; H. Siegel, Deutsche 
Rechtsgesch.i, ’Berlin, 1805; B. W. Leist, Altarisches jus civile, 
2vols., Jena, 1893-96; J. Kohler, Zur Lehre von d. Blutrache, 
Wurzburg, 1835 ; R. Hildebrand, Recht u. Sitle auf d. ver- 
tchiedenen wirtschaftlichen Stufen-, Jena, 1908; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Rechtsattertumer*, Leipzig, 1899; R. His, Das 
Straf recht d. Friesen im ilittelalter, Leipzig, 1901; E. Osen- 
bruggen, Das Strafrecht d. Langobarden, Sehaffhausen, 1863 ; 
H. M. Chadwick, SitidiVe on Anglo-Saxon /nstifuti'ons, London, 
1905 : His, ‘ Totschlagsuhne u. Mannschaft’ (in Fcilpaiie/iir JT. 
Gutcrbock), Berlin, 1910; L. Huberti, ‘Friede u. Eecht,' in 
Deutsche Ztschr. fUr Geschichtsicissensch., Freiburg, v. (1891); 
H. Geffcken. Fehde u. Duett, Leipzig, 1699 ; v. Muller, Das 
Wergetd des Taters u. des Verletzten, Bonn, 1893 ; Vinogradoff, 
■Wergeld u. Stand,’ in Ztschr. f. Rechtsgesch. xxiii. (Weimar, 
1902); Brandt, Foretaesninger over d. norske Retshistorie, 


2vols., Christiania, 18S0-SS; BjSrling, Om Botesstrafet iden 
trenska Medeltidsratten, Lund, 1893 ; K. von Amira, Das alt- 
nonceg. Votlstreckungsverfahren, Munich, 1874; K. Maurer, 
Vorlesungen fiber altnord. Rechtsgesch., v., Leipzig, 1010; 
Marker, Das Strafrecht d. altislind. Grdgds, Altennurg, 1907 ; 
K. Lehmann, Die Konigsfriede d. Nordgermanen, Berlin, 1886 ; 
E. Mogfc, Die Menschenopfer bei d. Germanen, Leipzig, 1009. 

E. MOGK. 

EXTREME UNCTION. — 1 . Purpose and effi- 
cacy. — ^By the official teaching both of the Roman 
and of the Orthodox Greek Church the anointing 
of the sick and dying is recognized as one of the 
seven Sacraments. The Council of Trent in its 
14th Session deals with the subject at some length. 
It declares that the Redeemer of mankind, having 
provided aU spiritual aids for the different emer- 
gencies of human life, ivished also to ‘ guard the 
close of life hy the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
as with a most firm defence.’ It urges the need of 
such help, on the ground that at the hour of death 
the assaults of the tempter are redoubled. Hence 
Christ, it is stated, instituted this unction as 
‘truly and properly a Sacrament of the New Law.’ 
The rite, we are told, was foreshadowed in the 
anointing of the sick hy the Apostles, spoken of in 
Mk 6*’, but it was ‘promulgated’ in Jafi’*^-; ‘Is 
any among you sick ‘1 let him call for the priests 
(Gr. ‘jrpea^vr^povs ; Vulg. preshyteros, AV and RV 
‘elders’) of the church; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save him that 
is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he 
have committed sins, it shall be forgiven him.’ 
In these words are indicated not only ‘ the matter, 
the form, and the proper minister of this sacra- 
ment,’ hut also the effect. 

•For "tho thing signified” hero is [the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, whose anointing cleanses away sins if there be any still 
to be expiated, as also the remains of sins, ond raises up and 
strengthens the soul of the sick person by exciting in him a 
great confidence in the Divine meroj’, whereby the sick man 
being supported hears more easily the inconveniences and 
pains of his sickness, and more easily resists the temptation of 
the deni who lies in wait for his heel, and at times obtains 
bodily health when expedient for the wdfare of his soul.’ 

In the Eastern Church the principal stress is 
laid upon hodffy healing. Thus the Shorter 
Russian Catechism simply states that the Sacra- 
ment ‘consists in this, that the sick man is anointed 
i with oU, while m’ace is prayed for to heal him.’ 
But the Longer Russian Catechism and the Con- 
fessio Orthodoxa of MogUas emphasize also its 
spiritual effects, the last-named declaring (cap. 119) 
that, ‘though health is not always obtained, 
nevertheless the forgiveness of sins is always most 
assuredly thereby received.’ 

To tbe Tridentine decree four anatbemas are 
appended. The first condemns those who deny 
the Divine institution of the Sacrament and declare 
it to be only of Patristic origin or a human figment. 
The third and fourth anathematize those W’bo 
maintain that the ritual of the Roman Church 
does not fully accord with the text of St. James, 
as well as those who would allow others than 
priests to administer tbe Sacrament. The second 
runs as follows : 

‘If anj- one saith that the sacred unction of the sick does not 
confer grace, nor remit sin, nor comfort (atleviare) the sick, but 
that it has now lost its virtue (sed jam cessasse), as though it 
were a grace of working cures in bygone days, let him be 
anathema.* 

The view that St. James was not speaking of 
any truly sacramental unction (cf. Loisy, Antour 
d'un petit livre, Paris, 1003, p. 251) was condemned 
in 1907 M'ith other ‘Modernist errors’ in the decree 
Lamentabili sane, no. 48 (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion^'^, Freiburg, 1908, no. 2048). 

Speaking generally, it may he said that this 
account of the purport and effects of the Sacrament 
is in close accord with the teaching of Aquinas 
and the medimval scholastics. Some difference of 
opinion there was between the Thomists and the 
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Scotists regarding the primary object (cffectus 
principal^) for which it was instituted, the former 
maintaining that it was the comforting of the soul, 
the latter that it was rather the final remission of 
venial sins (see Kem, de Sac. JExir. Unctionis, pp. 
215-240), but the dispute was a metaphysical one 
and was without mucli practical hearing upon the 
popular conception of the Sacrament and its effects. 

2. Ritual. — In the Church of Rome at the present 
day the rite of administration is brief and simple. 
Apart from one or two short and unessential 
prayers which precede and conclude the ceremony, 
the rite consists in the anointing of the eyes, ears, 
nostrils, lips, hands, and feet of the sick person, 
the following formula being repeated at each 
unction : ‘ Through this holy unction and His own 
most tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee 
whatever offences thou liast committed (quidquid 
deliquisti) by sight (by hearing, smell, etc.).’ 
Formerly, in the case of men, the loins were also 
anointed, and the Rituale still retains the formula 
provided, hut in practice this is now always 
omitted. Only a properly ordained priest can 
confer the Sacrament validly, and the oil used 
must he the oleum infirmorum consecrated for this 
special purpose by the bishop on Maundy Tliursday. 
If by some mistake a mineral oil should he used, 
or if one of the two other holy oils, viz. the chrism 
or the oleum catechumcnorum, should ho substi- 
tuted for the oleum infirmorum, the validity of the 
Sacrament would bo doubtful. Further, the pro- 
position that in case of necessity, when episcopally 
blest oil cannot he procured, a priest may validly 
use oil blessed by himself has been censured so far 
as concerns the Western Church. On the other 
hand, permission has long been accorded by the 
Holy See to the Uniat Greeks to adhere to the 
ancient tradition of Eastern Christendom, accord- 
ing to which any simple priest who administers 
the Sacrament blesses the oil himself. That this 
was also, at least in some localities, the earlier 
practice in the West seems highly probable.^ 

According to both the present and the former 
practice of the Western Church, the Sacrament is 
administered only to those who are sufl'ering from 
serious illness, and thus at least remotely in danger 
of death. It may be reiterated, but not in the 
same illness, or at any rate not unless some new 
crisis has supervened. Among the Greeks and 
some other Orientals (it is not now recognized by 
the Nestorians) the Sacrament of the Prayer-Oil 
(cirxfikawv), as they call it, though a much more 
elaborate ceremony, requiring wlien possible the 
assistance of seven priests, is often administered 
in maladies of no gravity, and it is received on 
certain days of the year by persons in normal 
health as a preparation for Holy Communion. It 
is consequently very commonly administered in 
the churen, and the forehead, nostrils, cheeks, chin, 
breast, and both sides of the hands are anointed 
with a brush or twig, the ceremony being repeated 
by each priest in turn. The form used begins as 
follows : ‘ Holy Father, physician of souls and of 
bodies, who didst send Thy only-begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the healer of every disease 
and our deliverer from death, heal also Thy servant 
N. from the spiritual and bodily infirmity that 
holds him, and restore him to life, through the 
grace of Christ,’ etc. After this, a number of 
saints are named, and amongst the rest ‘ the holy 
and moneyless physicians Cosmos and Damian’ 
(see Maltzew, Salcramentc, 493 If.). The oil used 

1 See Madstretti, Pontificate Ambrosianum (p. 05), who 
quotes the decisive words ot Bonizo of Piacenza (c. a.d. 10S9) : 

‘ This oleum infirmorum used formerly at all seasons to be con- 
secrated by priests during Mass after the per quern haec omnia 
bona creas. Nowadays, however, it Is consecrated only by 
Bishops, and that on Maundy Thursday, at the same point in 
the Mass’ (,PL cl. 804), 


is commonly mixed with 'svine, and it is blessed by 
the principal priest present. In practice the Sacra- 
ment among the Greeks, as in the West, is often 
deferred until the sick man is in extremis, but the 
hope of a cure is always entertained. See, for 
example, Tolstoi’s ^eat novel Anna Karenina, 
bk. V, chs. 19-20, In both the Eastern and the 
Western Church an abbreviated form is sanctioned 
for cases when the danger of death is imminent. 

3. History.— As the anointing of the sick 4vith 
oil was a primitive form of medical treatment (see 
Is 1®; Jos, BJ I. xxxiii, 6; Lk 10®‘), and, like all 
other remedial measures, was peculiarly apt to be 
associated with religious observances (see ANOINT- 
ING, vol, i, p. 649 ff. ), it is not altogether surprising 
that the early history of sacramental unction 
should bo somewhat obscure. It was an observance 
which would not have provoked controversy by 
arousing the hostile criticism of pagans, and the 
faithful had no special reason to draw attention to 
it, since it was only the Christianized counterpart 
of customs, medicinal or magical, which every one 
recognized. Further, the existence of a non- 
sacramental use of consecrated oil is clearly 
deducible from the epistle of Innocent I. {ad 
Decentium, 8 \PL xx. 659]), from Ccesarius of Arles 
(PL xxxix. 2238), and from the Vita S. Genovefas 
(ed, Kiinstle, cc, 38 and 40), the oil being applied 
to the sick by themselves or by a woman. More- 
over, in other cases oil seems to nave been employed 
in charismatic healing (Mk 6*®), under which we 
may include the instance mentioned by Tertullian 
{ad Scap. iv.), when Septimius Severus was cured 
by the Christian Proculus. Nor can we leave out 
oi account the use of oil from|;the lamps in the 
basilicas, or oil sanctified by relics, etc. (see c.ff. 
Chrysos. horn. 32 in Matt. [PG Ivii, 384] : Cassian, 
Coll. vii. 26 [Pixlix. 706]; Greg. Tor. Hist. Frane. 
iv. 36 [PL Ixxi. 299p. But, just as the healing of 
Gorgonia after anointing herself with the sacred 
species of the Eucharist (Greg. Naz, Orat. viii. 18, 
and cf. JThSt xi. [1910] 275-279; a Western 
example of the same outward application of the 
Eucharistic species seems to be found in Cffisarius 
of Arles (PL xxxix. 2238]) could not be cited as 
an argument against the sacramental character of 
the Eucharist at the same period, so this domestic 
use of consecrated oil does not seem to militate 
against the existence of an authorized and official 
sacramental rite of which the priests were the 
recognized ministers. In this light the letter of 
Innocent I. to Decentius, A.D. 416 (Denzin^r- 
Bannwart^®, no. 99) seems quite intelligible. De- 
centius had doubted whether he, a bishop, was free 
to anoint the sick, seeing that only priests were 
mentioned by St. James. 

Most certainly you are, the Pope replies in substance ! ‘®ven 
the simple faithful are allowed to the blessed oil, and wiUi 
much greater reason the bishop, who has power to oonseorare 
it, has power to anoint with it and to bless the sick. But suon 
unction ought not to be administered to penitents (t.e. those 
undergoing penitential discipline), for it is a sacred nto( 9 iito 
genus est sacramenli), and, if the other sacred rites are deniea 
to penitents, why should this particular rite bo conceaeai 
(Nam quibus reliqua sacramenta negantur, quomoao unum 
genus putatur posse eoncedi !)’ 

No doubt, this answer implies that the unction 
was not then regarded as specially belonging to 
those in extremis, for penitents at the point 01 
death would not have been refused the sacrament 
of reconciliation and the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, the formula for blessing the oil which we 
find in ‘Serapion’s Prayer-Book’ (A.D. _35o) is 
associated by its position in the senes with tM 
rites of interment, though its terms clearly specif 
the restoration of health to both soul and body. ^ 

‘Send the healing power of the only begotten upon th^ 
God is asked ‘ ... for ndriving out of atfon 

grace and remission of sins, for a m®dioino of life an 
for health and soundness of soul, body, spirit, to p 
strengthening.’ 
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The Vita S. Genove/a: clearly shows that even 
then (c. A.D. 550) it was believed in Gaul that only 
a bishop had power to consecrate the oil {forte 
accidit iit Gcnove/a oleum non habcref nec adesset 
in tempore pontifex qui ad praesens oleo gratiam 
sanctificationis infunderet [c. 40j). Similarly the 
Vita S. Hypatii (AS, 17 June, p. 251) tells us how 
Hypatius, who was long infirmarian of his monas- 
tery, used, when any illness grew serious, to send 
for the abbot, ‘since he was a priest’ and Hypatius 
himself was not, in order that the sick man might 
be duly anointed. This Zife is assigned by 
Bardenhewer to about the year 450. With the 
8th cent, the evidence regarding the nature and 
rite of Extreme Unction grows more abundant. 
Bede speaks of it in some detail in his commentary 
on St. James (PL xciii. 39), and St. Boniface (about 
745) in his Canons orders priests to have the oil for 
the sick constantly at hand, and to instruct the 
faithful, when they feel ill, to apply for the Unction. 
Similarly in the 9tn cent, many Councils, beginning 
with those of Chalons (813), Aachen (836), and 
Mainz (847), issue various injunctions on the sub- 
ject, generally making allusion to the Epistle of 
St. James. The term ‘ Extreme Unction ’ seems to 
occur for the first time in the 15th of the Canons 
ascribed to Bishop Sonnatius: ‘E.xtrema nnctio 
deferatur laboranti et petenti’ (Mansi, x. 599). 
These Canons may be as early as the 7t!i cent., 
but we have no certainty on this point. The name 
‘Extreme Unction’ became common only at a 


considerably later epoch. It was in all probability 
suggested by its being the last in order of the 
unctions a rnan was likely to receive, but no doubt 
the association of the Unction with the Viaticum 
and approaching death made the term seem speci- 
ally appropriate, 

Literattoe. — The fiJIest and most recent discussion of the 
subject from the Roman standpoint is that of J. Kern, de 
Sacramento Extremes Unetionis i^actatus Dogmatiexts, Reeens- 
burg, 1007, a treatise that has been largely utilized by P. J. 
Toner, in the Oath. Encyd. v. 716-730. An excellently con- 
densed summary of the historical aspects of the case is given 
by J. de Guibert, s.v. ‘Extreme Onction,’ in the Diet, apol. 
de la foi catholio^, L 18CS-1872. See also A. Tanquerey, 
Synopsis Theol, Dogmat. SpecialistO, Tournai, 1008, li. £67- 
580; C. Pesch, Pradeetiones Dogmatical, Freiburg, 1000, vii. 
240-281; WUhelm-Scannell, Manual of Catholic Theology, 
London, 1803, U. 485-403 ; Lejay, in RBLR x. [1005] 606-610 ; 
F. Probst, Sakramente und Sakramenlalien, Tubingen, 1872, 
p. 373 ff.; M. Heimbucher, Die heilige Oelung, Regensburg, 
1888; I. Schraitz,deEffectibusSacr.ExtremceUnelionis,Frei' 
burg, 1803 : M. Chardon, Hist, des sacrements, Paris, 1745 ; J. 
PoUe, Lehrbuch der DogmatikS, paderborn, 1007, iii. 523-548 ; 
E. Mart Jne, de Antiguis Eecleslcc Ritibus, Venice, 1788, i. 206- 
350 ; W. McDonald, inlrish Theol. Quarterly, 1007, pp. ^0-346. 

As regards the Orthodox Greek Church, see A. v. Maltrew, 
Sakramente, Berlin, 1808, cccxxiii. and 450-553 ; Petrovsky, 
Hist, of the Akoluthiaof the Prayer-Oil, Christianskoje Ctenje, 
1003 (Russ.) ; Rhalles, On Penance and the Prayer-Oil, Athens, 
1005 (Greek) ; Jacquemier, ‘L’Extrtme Onction chez les Grecs,’ 
in Echos d’Onent, ii. Apr.-May, 1800. 

Of writers unsympathetic to the Roman viewmay be mentioned 
the important work of F. W. Puller, The Anointing of the 
Sick in Scripture and Tradition, London, 1004 ; J. B. Mayor, 
The Epistle of St. James^, London, 1010, p. 370ff. ; W. E. 
Scudamore, in DCA ii. 2000; and Kattenbnsch, in PRE^ 

xiv. 304-31L Herbert Thurston. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY.— I. Origin and aims.— 
The Fabian Society, a small but influential body 
of English Socialists, was founded in 1884. At 
that time began the revival of Socialism in Eng- 
land which was attributable mainly to tivo influ- 
ences. The teaching of Karl Marx was becoming 
popularized, chiefly through the exertions of French 
and German refugees ; while the crusade of Henry 
George, whose Progress and Poverty (1880) had a 
remarkable circulation in England, led to the 
formation of a number of small societies, some of 
which carried his doctrines much further than he 
had himself intended, and developed into Socialist 
organizations. Within three years of one another 
there were established the Social Democratic 
Federation, the Socialist League, and the Fabian 
Society. The first of these was, and remains, 
saturated with the spirit of Marx, and has had 
little influence in practical affairs. The League 
carried on a vigorous agitation for a few years, 
rader the inspiration of William ^lorris ; but it 
belonged properly to Anarchism, and soon dis- 
appeared. The Fabian Society, from the outset, 
rejected much of the economic teaching of Marx, 
and very soon discarded also certain Anarchist 
tendencies which were manifest in its earliest pub- 
hcations. It seems to have owed more to George 
than to hlarx, but its leaders were young men of 
exceptional capacity, like Sidney Webb and George 
Bernard Shaw, who combined with propagandist 
zeal an oriMality and a lack of reverence for 
authority iriiich soon gave to the Society a dis- 
tinctive position in the Socialist movement. 

Professor Thomas Davidson had gathered around 
him in London a little group of earnest men who 
met in one another’s houses, and, under the name 
the ‘Fellowship of the New Life,’ sought to 
cultivate perfection of individual character. A 
schism in this Fellowship was the origin of the 
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Fabian Society, when the Socialist section became 
an independent group and adopted its name as 
descriptive of its method of action. Accepting 
the desirability of progress towards Socialism, it 
concentrated attention upon the manner of achiev- 
ing that end, and quicklj^ purged itself of the 
revolutionary attitude whicn characterized the 
other Socialist organizations. Socialism could not 
be attained by a catastrophic class-war, but by 
gradual adaptation and development of existing 
institutions through legislative, constitutional, 
and peaceful action. Moreover, it was unneces- 
sary to wait until the majority of the people 
placed themselves under the Socialist banner ; a 
small body of zealous and enlightened men, who 
had made clear to themseli'es the next steps 
needed towards the Socialist goal, might influ- 
ence all parties in that direction. Hence the 
Society did not organize a political party, but 
sought to permeate the existing parties and to 
woric out, in a form adapted to English conditions, 
the administrative changes which would lead jn 
the direction of Socialism. An open Socialist 
campaign in politics appeared to offer little chance 
of success, and individualism could not be defeated 
by any single encounter ; therefore it was thought 
that more could be achieved by indirect action, 
by working as a leaven in existing parties, by con- 
centrating upon a few changes which would com- 
mand 5vide support outside the Socialist ranks, 
but which led in the desired direction.^ While 
thus remaining thoroughly Socialistic in its aims, 
its method was of a strictly practical, and even 
opportunist, kind. To its members it gave abso- 
lute freedom to choose any me.T.ns they thought 
fit for the permeation of all parties and schools of 
thought ; and, though it has_ latterly shared in 
estalflishing the Labour Party, it still has members 
who belong to the Liberal Party both within and 
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wthout the House of Commons, and its emphasis 
is still upon permeation. 

For this avoidance of a sharp encounter and the 
policy of indirect and detailed activity an analogy 
was found in the tactics of Fabius Maximus (sur- 
named Cunctator, on account of his seeming dila- 
toriness), and in the earliest publications of the 
Society the plan of campaign was indicated by the 
following motto, the latter part of Avhich will not 
bear exact historical scrutiny ; 

‘ For the right moment you must wait, as Fabius did most 
patiently when warring against Hannibal, though many cen- 
sured his delays ; but, when the time comes, you must strike 
hard, as Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain and fruit- 
less.’ 

The policy of delay did not, however, mean 
inactivity, but preparation of plans, training of 
forces, and seizing of small opportunities. Having 
no belief in the elBcacy of separatist communities 
apart from the ordinary economic and political 
life (cf. Communistic Societies of America), the 
Fabians turned their back on Utopianism, and 
declared that Socialism must be not a withdrawal 
from existing conditions, but a transformation of 
them. Kejecting also the naive faith of the 
revolutionist — that, after a sudden outburst in 
which the proletariat were to be victorious, society 
Avould somehow settle down into an ordered Col- 
lectivism— they undertook the more arduous task 
of educating themselves and others regarding the 
means by which that social transformation might 
be achieved. 

The standpoint of the Society was explicitly 
stated in the following ‘ Basis ’ : 

‘ The Fabian Society oonsistg of Socialistg. 

It therefore aims at the re-organization of Society by the 
emancipation of Land and Industrial Capital from individual 
and class ownership, and the vesting of them in the com- 
munity for the g'eneral benefit. In this way only can the 
natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whoie people. 

The Society accordingiy works for the extinction of private 
property in Land and of the consequent Individual appropria- 
tion, in the form of Bent, of the price paid for permission to 
use the earth, as well as for the advantages of superior soils and 
sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the com- 
munity of the administration of such industrial Capital ns can 
conveniently be managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly 
of the means of production in the past, industrial inventions 
and the transformation of surplus income into Capital have 
mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation 
(though not without such relief to expropriated individuals 
as may seem fit to the community). Bent and Interest will be 
added to the reward of labour, the idle class now living on the 
labour of others will necessarily disappear, and practical equality 
of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous action 
of economic forces, with much less interference with personal 
liberty than the present system entails. 

For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to 
the spread of Socialist opinions, and the social and political 
changes consequent thereon, including the establishment of 
equal citizenship for men and women. It seeks to achieve 
these ends by the general dissemination of knowiedge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, 
ethical, and political aspects.’ 

This basis, to which every member is required 
to subscribe, sufficiently indicates the main objects 
of Fabian Socialism ; but it is upon the detailed 
application of these generalizations to coircrete 
roblems of the day that the actual work of the 
ociety has been concentrated. Unlike some other 
groups of Socialists, it has refused to take sides on 
subjects which it views as outside its special pro- 
vince, such as religion and marriage. It wastes 
no time on futile discussions as to the precise 
form of currency to be used in the future State. 
But, whenever a political or social problem is 
being discussed or seems ripe for treatment, it de- 
votes to it careful study, propounds the Socialist 
solution, and opposes any measure which cannot 
be brought into narmony mth the Socialist prin- 
ciples. Thus, it has rejected peasant proprietor- 
ship as a solution of agrarian problems, and co- 


operative production by self-governing groups of 
workmen as an alternative to capitalism, the 
former being simply an extension of landlordism 
and the private appropriation of rent, while the 
latter is merely a form of joint-stock individualism. 
Both perpetuate the conditions which the Fabian 
desires to extirpate, and, while panting that there 
are very many questions of Socialist organization 
that are as yet unsettled, he strives to set the current 
of reform in a definite direction. Opportunist in 
the sense of seizing the favourable moment for 
propaganda, and making the most of existing 
materials, he is not opportunist in the sense of 
accepting any kind of solution which comes first 
to hand. He acts on principle, by advocating 
measures that appear to be consistent with the 
Socialist consummation. 

2. Forms of activity. — In carrying out this 
method of social transformation the Society has 
done an unusual amount of educational work of a 
veiy practical nature, and may perhaps claim to 
have Drought Socialism into closer relation with 
present-day problems and institutions than has 
any other group. Fortnightly meetings for discus- 
sion of these subjects are held in London, where 
the majority of its members reside. An individual 
or a group of members devotes prolonged study to 
some single social question, and presents the re- 
sults to the Society, by which they are again dis- 
cussed ; and, when conclusions have been reached 
that meet with the general approval of the mem- 
bers, they are printed and widely circulated in the 
form of penny pamphlets. About 160 of these 
‘ Tracts ’ have now been published, and, _ being 
generally well-informed and severely practical in 
tone, they, along with Fabian Essays, may be 
taken as the text-books of Fabian Socialism. The 
educational work has also taken the forms of cir- 
culating libraries supplied to trade unions, work- 
men’s clubs, co-operative societies, and similar 
bodies ; of the publication of select bibliographies 
on social subjects ; and of supplying lecturers 
to various societies and classes ; while a small 
montlily Neivs is sent to the members. In this 
department of its work the Society had no small 
influence in the foundation of the London School 
of Economics, now a constituent college of the 
University of London. 

3. Influence. — As might naturally bo expected, 
the Society has appealed mainly to the more edu- 
cated Socialists, and its members are usually of the 
middle class. It has made little effort to increase 
its own numbers, except by the encouragement of 
branches in the Universities ; but since 1906, when 
there were about 1000 members, there has been a 
relatively rapid increase, until now (1912) there 
are over 2600, besides many associates who are 
not committed to the basis, but are interested in 
the work and subscribe to its funds. Yet its 

E ower has been quite out of proportion to its num- 
ers, chiefly because of the exceptional ability 
of its leaders ; and, besides spreading Socialist 
opinions among the educated middle classes who 
stood aloof from other Socialist bodies, it has had 
no small share in influencing the tone of the Eng- 
lish Labour movement, and has also occasionally 
had a marked efiTect upon political programmes 
and measures. , , , 

4. Demands. — The more immediate demands or 
F^ianism, as indicated in the Tracts, are the 
following; (1) nationalization or municipalization 
of the larger public services, such as tramw^s, 
railways, lighting, electric-power, liquor tramc, 
and land, with the gradual extension of thepnn- 
oiple to other industries, as it becomes administra- 
tively possible. It is not, however, proposed that 
the State should monopolize industry as against 
private enterprise or individual initiative lurtne 
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than may be necessary to make the livelihood of 
the people and their access to the sources of pro- 
duction completely independent of both. Subject 
to this condition, 

‘the freedom of individuals to test the social value of new 
inventions ; to initiate improved methods of production ; to 
anticipate and lead public enterprise in catering for new social 
wants; to practise all arts, crafts, and professions inde- 
pendently: in short, to complete the social organization by 
adding the resources of private activity and Judgment to those 
of public routine, is ns highly valued by the Fabian Society as 
any other article in the charter of popular liberties ' (Tract 
no. 70, p. C). 

(2) The organization and development of a trained 
Civil Service, capable of managing the industries 
and functions taken over by the State, including 
the co-ordination of the medical and sanitary 
services, poor-law and other hospitals, under an 
enlarged public health authority which shall re- 
place much of the private practice by a State 
service. (3) The imposition of public burdens on 
the Avealthy by such means as death duties and 
super-taxes. (4) The expansion of public educa- 
tion, raising the age for leaving school, increasing 
the facilities for poor children to obtain higher 
education and to enter the universities. (5) En- 
larged opportunities for recreation, by means of 
public parks, playgrounds, and baths. |6) Ex- 
tension of factory and mines regulation in such 
directions as Avill provide not only a national 
minimum of sanitation and safety, but also a 
national minimum wage beloAV Avhich the standard 
of life shall not be permitted to fall. 

On the negative side, as against some schools 
of Socialists, Fabianism repudiates the doctrine 
of the individual’s ‘ right to the whole produce of 
his labour,’ insisting that Avealth is social in its 
orippn and must be social in its distribution, since 
it IS impossible to distinguish the particular con- 
tribution that each person makes to the common 
product. It also rejects doctrines of equal wages, 
equal hours of labour, equal official status, and 
equal authority for every one. Such conditions 
it declares to be not only impracticable, but in- 
compatible Avith the equality of subordination to 
the common interest which is fundamental in 
modem Socialism. "While most of the Tracts 
deal almost exclusively Avith economic questions, 
this ethical note frequently recurs ; and the 
Society has issued a feAV publications on moral 
aspects of Socialism, besides insisting elseAA'here 
upon the obligation of all to personal service, 
and the subordination of individual aims to the 
common Avelfare." But it does not advocate Social- 
ism as ‘ a panacea for the ills of human society, 
but only for those produced by defective organiza- 
tion of industry and by a radically bad distribution 
of wealth ’ (Report on Fabian Policy, 1896, p. 8). 

. S; Criticisms. — The Fabian Society has been 
subjected to much criticism both by Socialists and 
others. Objection has been taken to its indirect, 
insidious, and underground methods of permeation, 
AA’hioh, indeed, were at one time more questionable 
than they noAV are. Mr. ShaAV boasted in 1892 
of the solid advantages they had gained by joining 
Liberal and Conservative associations and adroitly 
pulling all the Avires they could lay their hands 
on. This is denounced both by friends and by 
opponents of Socialism as sailing under a false 
flag; but latterly the artfulness has taken the 
more legitimate form of obtaining support for 
Socialist measures by attempting to couAunce 
people that the neAV reform is only an extension 
of long-recognized principles. So long as every 
one knows that the Fabian aim is Socimism, there 
can be little objection to enlisting even conserva- 
tive instincts in the cause of a particular change. 
Indeed, there is no little conservatism in the 
Fabian conception of utilizing existing institu- 
tions; and some of its -leaders have such a dread 


of any form of destruction that they are censured 
by the more revolutionary Socialists. These not 
only condemn Fabian opportunism, but sneer at 
the Society as the cult of the CiAul Service, com- 
posed of middle-class men, who may naturally be 
expected to decry the class-Avar and to Avork for 
a bureaucracy staffed from its oAvn ranks. 

Other criticism comes from moderate Socialists, 
Avho are much more sympathetic toAV'ards its aims, 
but are not satisfied Avith its methods. While 
granting that the Avaiting policy Avas defensible 
in the early years of the movement, these critics 
consider that the Society has retained it even 
AA’hen the time has come to ‘strike hard,’ and 
that noAV it should employ all its resources in 
furthering an open Socialist campaign in politics. 
Socialism, it is urged, AA'ill be more effectively 
achieved by making people Socialists than by 
insidiously attempting to get Socialistic measures 
adopted Avithout the electorate knoAving that they 
are such. Indeed, it is pertinently asked if there 
can be much real benefit in securing a few social- 
ized industries, unless there is a Avide diffusion 
of Socialist ideals. Mere nationalization or muni- 
cipalization is not an end in itself ; and, if it is 
to be of much social service, it must be accom- 
panied by an expansion of the Socialistic yiirit, 
AA'hich is best aAvakened by proselytizing. There 
seems at present to be no little difference of 
opinion Aiuthin the Society itself in this respect. 
Some urge it to give Avhole-hearted support to the 
Labour party, and to exclude from its member- 
ship all AA-ho Avill not do so. Others desire the 
establishment of a Socialist party quite indepen- 
dent of the Labour party. But the dominant 
opinion remains favourable to complete liberty 
of the members to act as they please in party 
politics, and to the traditional policy of permea- 
tion, since it is a delusion that all reform must 
be effected through a single party. 

It is also alleged that the habit of limited 
action has had an enervating effect, Avhile hostility 
to revolution and the policy of utilizing existing 
machinery for neiv functions have tended to an 
excessive reverence for the present institutions. 
In particular, it has been complained by H. G. 
Wells, Avho Avas once a member of the Fabian 
Society, that its insistence upon continuity ‘ de- 
veloped into something like a mania for achieiung 
Socialism Avithout the overt change of any existing 
ruling body’ (New Worlds for Old,'p.W&). This 
led to the advocacy of public operation of indus- 
tries, even in small and unsuitable areas, under 
incompetent boards and councils, Avith effects that 
have sometimes tended to discredit Socialism. 
Hence it is urged that the socialization of in- 
dustries cannot proceed much further Avithout a 
reconstruction of administrative areas, and the 
typical Fabian policy of building Socialism on the 
foundation of the existing machinery of Govern- 
ment has almost reached its limit. The areas of 
local government Avere not created for the opera- 
tion of industrial enterprises, and are at present 
ill-adapted to many of them. Becently, hoAvever, 
the Society has devoted some attention to this 
phase of the Socialist reconstruction, and has 
issued a number of Tracts under the New Hept- 
archy Series, advocating changes in administra- 
tive areas to render them more suitable to the 
requirements of public trading. 

Litrrattoe. — The best known literary product of the Society 
is the volume of Fabian Essays in Socialism, London, 1S90. 
Most of the Fabian Tracis may still be obtained from the 
Secretary, 3 Clement's Inn, London, and some of them have 
been grouped together ond reprinted in the volumes of the 
Fabian Socialist Series. G. Bernard Shaw, The Cmnman 
Sense of Municipal Trading, London, 1903; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, do. 1901, and Prob. 
terns of Modem Industry, do. 1898, are also distinctively 
Fabian works. The following contain expositions or criticisms 
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of Fabianism : Sidney Webb, Soaialism in England, Iiondon, 
1890; T. Kirkup, Mistory of Socialism, do. 1900; H. G. 
Wells, New Worlds for Old, do. 1908 ; Brougham Villiers, 
The Socialist Movement in England, do. 1908 ; J. E. Barker, 
British Socialism, do. 1908. 

Stanley H. Ttoner. 

FABLE. — Fable originally meant ‘ a thing said,’ 
and thus a story or narration (as in Horace’s 
‘ Mutato nomine, de to fabula narrator ’ [Sai. I. i. 
70]); and Dryden wrote ‘Fables’ of men and 
women. But in modern English usage the word is 
mainly restricted to Beast-Fables, or short narra- 
tives about animals, having a moral application 
which is generally expressed in an explicit ‘ moral ’ 
at the end. The fable in this more restricted sense 
has to be distinguished from the Beast- Anecdote, 
and especially from the Beast-Satire, in which 
beasts, by their antics and -wiles, parody and 
satirize the worst qualities of men, as in ‘ Reynard 
the Fox ’ (see MacCulloch, OF, passim). There is 
one further quality inherent in the fable ivhich 
should be emphasized at the outset for reasons 
shortly to be riven; they appeal largely to the 
sense of fun ; tlie first thing George Eliot remem- 
bered laughing at was one of ^Esop’s Fables {Life, 
by Cross, 1885, i. 20). A German might, accord- 
ingly, on the analogy of Tendenzroman, define the 
fable as a ‘ Moral-Tendency Beast-Droll.’ 

Taking ‘ fable ’ in this strict sense, its indepen- 
dent and original production is practically restricted 
to two countries — Greece and India. Sporadic 
instances occur elsewhere, as in Jotham’s (Jg 9®'’®) 
and Johoash’s (2 K 14®) fables in the OT, or in the 
fable of ‘ The Belly and Members ’ given in Livy 
(ii. 32), and repeated by Shakespeare in Coriolanus, 
though even here the ‘moral’ is not explicitly 

f 'iven ; but for any large body of fables we have to 
ook to Greece and to India. In the former country 
they are associated -vrith the name of iEsop ; in the 
latter they can, in many instances, be connected 
with the Jdtalcas, or birth-stories of the Buddha. 
The main problem suggested by the fable is the 
connexion between the two. Tins, again, is mainly 
a literary problem, though there can be no doubt 
that originally fables both in Greece and in India 
were current among the folk. 

The fables known as JEsop's Fables, which have 
spread throughout Europe, can be traced back to a 
collection in Latin and German published soon 
after the invention of printing by Heinrich Stain- 
bowel, printed about 1480, and, within tlie next ten 

{ rears, translated into Italian, French, Dutch, Eng- 
ish (by Caxton), and Spanish. This consists of a 
Life of iEsop (connected with the legend of Ahiqar 
[y.v.]), four hooks derived from a mediaeval collec- 
tion of fables known as Eomulus, a selection of the 
fables of Avian, some from a previous selection 
made by Ranutio, others called ‘ extravagant,’ and 
two collections of rather coarse anecdotes from 
Poggio and Petrus Alphonsi. The Romulus has 
turned out to be entirely mediaeval prose render- 
ings of Phaedrus, a Greek freedman of Augustus, 
who flourished in the early years of the Ist cent. 
A.D. It contains survivals of Phaedrine fables 
which are no longer extant in verse form, such as 
‘The Town and the Country Mouse,’ ‘The Ass 
and the Lap-Dog,’ and ‘The Lion and the Mouse.’ 
It may accordingly bo said that our is 

Phaedrus -with trimmings. 

Besides these prose renderings of Phaedrus, which 
form the bulk of the modem European j^sop, there 
exist a number of Greek prose renderings which 
were, for a long time, supposed to he the original 
^sop, but have been proved by Bentley and others 
to have been derived from a metrical collection in 
choriambics by one Valerius Babrius, tutor to the 
son of the Emperor Sevenw, %vho flourished about 
A.D. 235, and part of whose fables were discovered 
onMt. AthosbyMinoidesMcnasinlSfO. Babrius, i 


in his preface, refers to two sources— Alsop for 
Hellenic fable, and Kybises for * Libyan ’ fable ; 
and Jacobs has suggested that the latter collection 
ran to about one hundred in number, and was de- 
rived directly or indirectly from a Sinhalese em- 
bassy which came to Rome about A.D. 52. Simi- 
larly Pluedrus refers (iii.. Proleg. 52) not only to 
.dEsop but to Anacharsis the Scythian, as his 
sources; and some of the Indian elements which 
exist in Phmdrus may be due to this source. That 
there were such Indian elements in Plimdrus and 
Babrius as well as in Avian (who flourished c. A.D. 
375) can scarcely be doubted after a glance at 
Indian fable. 

In India, fables in the strict sense, i.c. humorous 
Beast-Stories with ‘ morals,’ are found not only in 
the Bidpai literature, but, much earlier, in the 
Jdtalcas. These were brought over to Ceylon in 
the 3rd cent. B.C., and are probably a couple of 
centuries earlier. They consist of a ‘ Story of the 
Present,’ in ivhich some adventure of Buddha is 
told, which reminds the Master of a ‘ Story of the 
Past,’ which he proceeds to relate, summing up its 
moral in a Gdthd in verse, and then concludes with 
the connexion of the ‘Sto^ of tlie Past’ with that 
‘ of the Present ’ by pointing out that one of the 
characters was a previous incarnation of either a 
disciple or an enemy, while the chief character was 
a previous incarnation of himself. Now, several of 
these ‘ Stories of the Past’ are fables in the strict 
sense of the word, and several are actually identi- 
cal -with some of the most familiar of iEsop’s 
Fables. Jacobs in his History of tits JEsopic Faoh 
has pointed out thirteen of these, including ‘ The 
Wolf and the Crane,’ ‘ The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,’ 
‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ ‘The Fox and the 
Crow,’ ‘The Bald Man and the Fly,’ and ‘The 
Goose that lays the Golden Eggs.’ Other parallels 
are given by the same writer between Greek fables 
and Indian ones that occur in the Mahubhdrata 
and in the earlier strata of the Bidpai literature. 
These include ‘ The Oak and the Reed,’ ‘ The Belly 
and Members,’ ‘The Lion and the Mouse,’ 'The 
Farmer and the Serpent,’ ‘ The Two Pots,’ and 
‘The Cat turned into a Maiden.’ The critical 
problem of the fable is to determine whether the 
Indian form is derived from the Greek or vice 


versa. 

The solution to this problem is given by the 
thirty fables wJiich occur in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashic literature. Excejpt in three or four cases, 
all these can be paralleled either in Indian or in 
Greek fable or in both. In the last instance the 
Talmudic form invariably follows the mman 
wherever it diilers from the Greek. Thus, in ‘ The 
Two Pots ’ the Talmudic proverb (Esther Rabba 2), 
‘ If a stone falls upon the pot, woe to the pot ; ii 
the pot fall upon the stone, woe to the pot, re- 
sembles the strophe of the Bidpai, ' Like a stone 
that breaks a pot, the mighty remain unhurt, 
rather than the fable familiar to us. So too, m 
the fable of ‘The Wolf and the Crane,’ both 
Talmud and Jdtalca liave the lion as the animal 
with the sore throat, and the Jewish form of ii'C 
Belly and Members’ is closer to the Indian than to 
the .^sopic form. The Talmud itself mentions 
'Suhha 28a) that Rabbi Johanan ben Znkkai (c. 
!v.d. 80) knew both the ‘ Fables of Foxes and the 
' Fables of Kobsim,’ and it has been suggested W 
Jacobs that the latter is a misre^ingfor ‘Rnbsi^ 
ind thus identical wth the KyWses mentioned ^ 
Babrius as one of his sources. It is ' 

lOFsiblo that the Greek fables should have 1)C^ 
-ranslated into Hebrew and changed by the lUbhw 
ind then taken to India. The Process must 
leen in the reverse order, ‘Vt,;,.. 

ire earlier than the first collection of j^opio fablW 
nade by Demetrius of Pholcron, who founded ttis 
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Library of Alexandria about 300 B.C. and there 
collected Greek proverbs and tiie sayings of the 
Seven Wise Men, as well as AJsop’s Fables — all 
from the mouths of the people (Diog. Laert. v. 
80). 

Quite apart, however, from the Talmudic evi- 
dence, the probabilities are in favour of India on 
general grounds. India is the home of incarna- 
tion, and it was, therefore, natural for the Indians 
to imagine animals acting as men, whose prede- 
cessors they were, whereas in Greece such a belief 
was at best a ' survival,’ and was no longer living 
in the thoughts of the people. The existence of 
the ‘ moral ’ in the fable properly so called may be 
traced back to the Gathas, which formed the 
nucleus of the Jatakas, the two ‘Stories of the 
Present and Past’ being given as explanations of 
these metrical morals. In earlier Greek literature 
only eight complete fables are known, with a 
dozen others only referred to, the latter, however, 
including ‘The Ass’s Heart,’ ‘The Countryman 
and the Snake,’ ‘ The Dog and the Shadow,’ ‘ The 
Cat turned into a Maiden,’ all of which can be 
traced to India, though the occurrence of these 
fables is in most instances earlier than Alexander’s 
invasion. 

The possibility of the same fable having arisen 
independently in the two countries may be at 
once dismissed. Two minds in different countries 
may hit upon the same story to illustrate a simple 
wile of woman or a natural act of revenge, but it 
is in the highest degree improbable that two moral 
teachers, trying to inculcate the dangers of the 
lowly vying with the proud, should e.xpress it by 
the imagery of two pots floating down a stream. 
In one case, indeed, we have practically absolute 
evidence of the direct derivation of classical fables 
from India. There is a fable of ‘ The Farmer and 
the Serpent,’ in which the farmer receives benefits 
from the serpent, but he or his son strikes it, 
which brings the friendship to an end. This 
occurs both in Latin (Romuhts ii. 10), derived from 
Phmdms, and in Greek (Halm, 1852, p. 96), derived 
from Babrius. Both forms, however, are imperfect, 
whereas the Indian, given in the Panchatantra (iii. 
5), assigns the motive for every incident, and practi- 
cally combines the Greek in the Latin forms, w’hich 
are thus showm by Benfey (Pantschatantra, Leip- 
zig, 1859, i. 359) to have been derived from it. 

But, while the presumption is in favour of India, 
where both collections of fables contain the same 
stories with the same morals, it would be hazardous 
to assume that all the Greek fables came from 
India. Of those extant in Latin — running to 
about 260 — 56, or about one quarter, have been 
traced with more or less plausibility to India ; the 
remainder, till evidence is shoivn to the contrary, 
may be regarded as originating in Greece and con- 
nected wdth the name of iEsop. Very little is 
knonm of the putative father of Greek fable. 
Herodotus (ii. 134) reports that he was, together 
■>vith Ehodopis, a slave in Samos, which -would fix 
his date at about 550 B.C. ; he also reports that 
AJsop was murdered and that his master’s grand- 
son received wergild for him by direction of the 
Delphic oracle. As all this occurred -within a 
century of Herodotus’ period, there is no reason to 
doubt its substantial accuracy. But it does not 
follow that .,(Esop -was necessarily the author of the 
Greek fables passing under his name and referred 
to by Aristophanes and by Socrates, the latter of 
whom occupied some of his days in prison, whUe 
waiting for his end, in putting a few ACsopic fables 
into verse. The casum -way in which references 
are made to fables in classical Greek literature 
would seem to imply that they passed from mouth 
to mouth among the folk, andf the problem con- 
nected -with them in Greece is to account for their 


being associated with the name of a special person. 
This was probably due to their humorous colour- 
ing, since it is usual for folk-drolls to be associated 
-with special names of persons, as in the case of 
Pasnuil, Joe Miller, Punch, and the like ; the folk 
mind seemingly requires a jest to be associated 
wdth a name which nas previously elicited guffaws. 
As .(Esop’s period -was that of the Tyrants, his con- 
nexion with the fable possibly consisted in applying 
it to political purposes. The only fable directly 
connected -with his name by Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 20) 
was of this kind. The association of the name of 
jEsop with what was practically a branch of Greek 
(or partly Indian) folklore was thus due to its 
Immorons character in the first place, and then to 
its political application. Wherever we can trace 
the introduction of the fable, it is almost invariably 
associated with political applications. Both the 
Biblical fables and that in Livy are applied politi- 
cally. Eabbi Joshua ben Hananiah applied the 
fable of ‘The Wolf and the Crane’ to prevent a 
revolution of the Jews against the Romans (Gen. 
Rabba, Ixiv.). Rriloff and his followers made use 
of the fable in Russia to reflect upon the bureau- 
cracy; and, when .Esop was first translated into 
Chinese, the oflScials soon suppressed the edition 
because they considered the fames to be directed 
against them. 

Throughout the history of the Greek fable a 
distinction was made bet-\veen the jEsopic and the 
‘ Libyan ’ fable ; Aristotle makes this distinction, 
as ivell as Babrius and the Emperor Julian. Hence 
it would appear that the Greeks themselves re- 
cognized that a certain section of fables had an 
exotic origin which, -vvith our later knowledge, may 
be assumed to be, in its ultimate form, Indian. As 
before mentioned, the ASsopio fables current 
among Greeks -were collected and -written do-nm. by 
Demetrius Phalereus, and it was from this collec- 
tion that Plimdrus derived his fables, since he 
included among them an anecdote about Demetrius 
himself. His collection contains several that can 
be traced back to India, so that these must have 
percolated thence in the -\vake of Alexander’s 
army, or even at an earlier stage, since ‘ The Cat 
Maiden’ fable, ultimately derived from India, 
occurs in Greece, being quoted by the dramatist 
Strattis about 400 B.C. Whether the Indian forms 
started the practice of attaching a ‘moral’ to a 
fable corresponding to the Gdthas cannot be 
determined. 

The earlier history of the fable in India, before 
it was taken up into the birth-stories of the Buddha, 
cannot be definitely traced, though it is remark- 
able that almost all the Jatakas containing fables 
begin with the formula ‘ Once on a time, when 
Brahinadatta -was reigning in Benares,’ and the 
previous incarnation of the Buddha was in the 
person of KnSyapa, the son of this Brahmadatta. 
It is possible, therefore, that a separate collection of 
Beast-Fables existed connected v ith this Kii^yapa, 
W'hich -was incorporated in the Jatakas by assuming 
him to be a pre-incorporation of the Buddha. It 
was thus easy for the Buddhist authorities to 
assume that these fables represented the experi- 
ences of the Master in his previous lives. Thus 
the lamb in the fable of ‘ The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
and the crane in the fable of ‘The Wolf and the 
Crane,’ are both incarnations of the Buddha. The 
stories, ho-wever, probably existed as Beast-Tales 
among the folk, before they were incorporated into 
the Buddhist canon. 

Thus, both in Greece and in India the fable 
existed first as a piece of folklore in oral tradition, 
and was applied to moral purposes by the Buddhists, 
and to political satire by Aisop and his followers. 
In India they -were -written down in order to form 
part of the Buddhist canon, while in Greece they 
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were collected by Demetrius in liis search for the 
•wisdom current among the folk, whether in the 
form of proverbs, sayings of wise men, or fables. 
Fables are thus an interesting and early example 
of the transformation of oral into written litera- 
ture. 

"Very few additions were made to the original 
stock of fables current in the classical world — in 
Latin by Phajdrus and Avian, and in Greek by 
Babrius ; the former being turned into poor Latin 
prose (Romulus), the latter into equally ineffective 
Greek prose (collected by Neveletus, 1617). But 
towards the end of the 12th cent, a couple of sets 
of new fables made their appearance. Marie do 
France translated from the Middle English a set 
of 103 fables, a third of which are unlcnown to 
classical antiquity. Many of these also occur in a 
set of 107 fables with the Talmudic title Mishlc 
Shtialim(' Fox Fables ’), written by one Berachyah 
ha-Naqdan, who has been identified with an 
En^ish Jew known in the contemporary records 
as Benedict le Puncteur, mentioned as living in 
Oxford in 1194. Both these collections contain 
Oriental elements found in Arabic literature, but 
their exact provenance has not yet been traced. 
Stainho^yel inserted a dozen or so of them in the 
fifth section of hie JEsop ; other additions to the fable 
were made by La Fontaine, mainly from Oriental 
sources. These include the story of Perrette, who 
counted her chickens before they were hatched, 
which Benfey, and after him Max MUller, traced 
all the wiw from India to France. Gellert in 
Germany, Gay in England, and ICriloff in Russia 
have imitated the .lEsopic fable, but their additions 
have not been accepted by the people, and the 
European JEsop^ to this day is practically identical 
with the collections of classical antiquity. 

Fable with its explicit ‘moral’ is thus a highly 
differentiated form of the Beast-Tale, and it must 
not bo considered remarkable that it occurs in full 
force only in one or two countries. Anecdotes and 
tales about beasts are found everywhere — in South 
Africa (Blcek) and among the American negroes 
(‘ Uncle Remus’). An attempt has been made by 
Sir Richard Burton to trace tlie fable, properly so 
called, to Africa, and to suggest that it recalls 
reminiscences by man of his animal ancestors. 
The sole basis of this bizarre theory, however, is 
an Egyptian paraphrase of the fable of ‘ The Mouse 
and the Lion,’ found in a late demotic papyrus, 
which also contains Coptic versions of the ‘ Ritual 
of the Dead ’ ; and it must, therefore, be summarily 
rejected. Wherever we find the fable ivith its 
distinctive moral, it can be traced either by deriva- 
tion or imitation to Greece or India. 

Yet the conceptions at the root of the fable are 
primitive enough ; they contain almost the first 
moral abstractions, or at least personifications of 
the cruder virtues and vices ; in them courage is 
personified by the lion, greed by the wolf, cunning 
by the fox, innocence by the lamb, etc. Early 
man may in this way have learnt his first lessons 
in moral abstraction ; to him cunning was foxiness, 
magnanimity leoninity, cruelty wolfhood. Even 
to the present day we have no other way of 
referring to one of the ruling motives in a capital- 
istic society than by speaking of ‘ The Dog in the 
Manger.’ Hence the appeal of fables to the 
primitive mind of children, which is the more 
direct owing to the absence of any reference in 
them to the sex -motive. The touch of fun, which 
forms an essential element of fables, is another 
attraction for childish minds ; on the other hand, 
the morals they inculcate are not very lofty, since 
they are necessarily confined to animal qualities. 
The liigher elements of culture — knowledge, love, 
beauty, consideration for others — are beyond their 
purview. But the appeal of a fable to the mind of 


the child remains to-day as strong ns ever, and the 
.iEsopic fable is probably, outside of the Bible, the 
only literature known to practically all Europeans 

Of. also artt.. Fiction, Folklohe and Rev- 

NARD THE FOX. 

Litbraturk.— The above account summarizes a somewhat 
elaborate History of the Hisopic Fahte, which forms the first 
volume of the edition of Caxton's yEsop, edited by Joseph 
Jacobs, London, 1889. This contains a full account of the 
previous literature and critical investigations by Crusius on 
Babrius, Hervieux on the Latin Fable, Benfey and others on 
Indian Fable, Mall on Marie do France, etc., together with 
connecting links suggested by the editor. His results have 
generally been accepted by scholars; see, for example, S. 
Arthur Strong, Collected Essays, London, 1912. A more 
popular account will be found in Jacobs, Fables of jEsop, 
London, 1894. The following works may also be consulted: 
J. A. MacCuIloch, Childhood of Fiction, London, 1905 ; W. 
W. Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, 
London, 1901; J, Jacobs, in JE i. 221 f., v. 824. Of. the 
Bibliography in MaoOulloch, op. cit. 

Joseph Jacobs. 

FA-HIAN. — The first Chinese traveller in India. 
As to his Record of the Buddhist Kingdom, see 
Yuan Chwano. 


FAIRY.— Fairies or elves may be described at 
this stage as a non-lmman race, the belief in wliom 
is mainly known as it exists among the Celts and 
Teutons. There is little difference in attributes, 
characteristics, and actions between Celtic fairies 
and Teutonic or Scandinavian elves, dwarfs, and 
trolls ; and much the same cycle of stories and 
beliefs is common to both. But among other 
European folk, Slavic or Latin, there are similar 
stories told of fairy-like beings, while Arabs, 
Hindus, Chinese, and savages of all regions be- 
lieve in more or Jess supernatural beings of whom 
many things are told which offer a curious parallel 
to the Celtic and Teutonic fairy superstition. 
Thus, though the popular idea of fairies is that of 
a supernatural race existing in the fancy of the 
folk of North and West Europe, a scientific ex- 
planation of the belief must take a wider sweep. 
And, while the popular idea mainly regards the 
fairies whose occupation it is to dance in tlie moon- 
light, our investigation must also include house 
fairies and fairies of wood, stream, or other parts 


of wild Nature. 

From tlie abstract Lat. nomfatuin, ' fate,* was derived a late 
Lat. or Italian perBonal noun Fata, equivalent to_ Farces. 
Ausonius uses the word in this sense, speaking ot tna Fata; 
and Procopius (de Bello Oof/i. i. 25) makes ra rpla "tara tlie 
Roman equivalent of the Motpat ; hence in Romance lan^aws 
the words for ‘ fairj',’ Ital. fata. Span, hada, Provenpal/ada, Fr. 
fie (see, for connexion of fies and the Fates, § 4). From/aitw 
came in med. Lat. falare, 'to enchant,’ which became in W. 
/aer, with a p.p. /a<f(cf. the common phrase in romances, 
dames fais, ' enchanted ladies’ ; and a 14th cent, passage, les 
ides ce estoient deables qui disoient que les gens estoient de- 
stinez et fn6s les uns k bien, les nutres a mal ’). The same sense 
is found In Scots ‘ fey.’ From fai was formed a noun fame, 
fierie, ‘ enchantment,’ ’illusion,’ which was adopted into Eng- 
lish, but wth different senses — (1) the region of the/ces, (2)^tne 
people of fairyland, (3)''an individual fairy, with pi. ‘ fairies.^ 

• Elf comes fromO.N. d^f, A.S. oelf ; of. M.H.G. alp, genius, 
pi, clben. It is generally connected with Skr. r8u> 
sprite.’ The German wora ‘ elf ’ was borrowed in the 18th cent, 
from the same English word. . , 

I, Varieties of fairies. — In the Edda the Etosai- 
far (‘light elves’) dwell in Alfheim, and are 
divided from tlie Dbehdlfar {‘ dark elves ) dwell- 
ing underground, who, again, are separated from 
the Dvergar (‘ dwarfs’), perhaps=the SmrtAlfar, 
who originated as maggots from Ymir’s flesh, and 
now, in likeness of men, divell in earth and stones. 
But the latter can hardly be distiuguished troni 
Dbehdlfar, and are sometimes identified with them, 
or in their proper names the word dlfar occurs, in 
folk-belief tlie distinction between light and darK 
elves is not clear, and elves are botli light and darK 
by turns, while the widest class is an earth- or 
under-earth-dwelling race, though 7,®® 

of air or sky. Other kinds are associated with tne 
house, with woods and fields, with waters, an 
with the mine (scarcely to be distinguished from 
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dwarfs). Such a dirision generally hold.s good for 
all Teutonic, Scandinavian, or Anglo-Saxon lands, 
and it corresponds, on the whole, to tlic Celtic 
croups of fairies, though the chief class of the 
latter in Ireland — the Daoinc sfdhc — arc not always 
a small folk. The Celts have also their dwarf- 
like fairies, ns well as house, water, and (to a less 
extent) woodland fairies. But these divisions 
hold good in folk-helicf all over Europe, hoth in 
ancient and modem times. It should be noted 
also that the dwarfs strictly so called — dvergar, 
zmerge, draws, hergmannlein, nains, clttricanns — 
are metal-workers, but this is also tnie of elves in 
the Edda. 

2 . Characteristics,— Fairies are generally re- 
garded as of a nature between spirits and men, or 
as spirit beings with the semulance of a body 
which, to quote Kirk {Secret Commonwealth of 
Elves, Fauns, and Fairies, ed. Lang, 1893), is 
‘spungious, thin, and defecate.’ In many aspects 
they are like mankind. They have their occupa- 
tions, amusements, fightings. They marry and 
bear children. But they have powers beyond those 
of ordinary mortals, yet like those attributed to 
medicine-men, sorcerers, and witches. They are 
regarded as a separate race of superior beings, as 
many of their titles snggest — ‘ fair or still folk,’ 
* people of peace,’ etc. — while in the Edda the dl/ar 
are a distinct class of beings. They liave a king 
or queen, usually the latter, and tlie names of 
some of these are known — Fionnbhar, Aine, Aoi- 
bhinn, Cliodna, Miala, Gwion, Uuldra, Oberon 
(=AJberon). There are also single fairies — the 
Irish leprechaun, the Brownie, etc. — not living in 
communities. In their dwellings, as seen occa- 
sionally by mortals, there is great splendour and 
luxury. But often all this proves to be more 
glamour when the mortal comes to himself (per- 
haps one source of tlie fairy glamour conception 
is to be found in the ruefe awakening to the 
grim realities of life after a happy dream ex- 
perience). 

Separate fairy bands are sometimes at enmity; 
this is already found in old Celtic tales of the M 
folk {RCcl XVI. [1895] 275). Frequently fairies are 
regarded ns a diminutive folk, but there is much 
contradiction on this subject, and many fairies (the 
fdes of S. Europe, the Slnnc vilas, and the sid folk 
of Ireland) are hardly to be distinguished in size 
froin mortals. In the same region some groups of 
fairies may be tall, others pygmies, but the varying 
size is sometimes duo to their power of changing 
their form. Once fairies were regarded as small, 
their smallness would tend to be exaggerated. 
Usually great beauty is ascribed to female fairies, 
but certain groups of fairies— dwarfs, kobolds, etc. 
— are ugly and misshapen. Their clothing is often 
of a green or red colour, though the Teutonic 
dwarfs are dressed in grey (cf. the ‘ elfin gray ’ in 
Tamjanc). They are all intensely fond of music, 
singing,' and dancing (as also are witches), as well 
ns of feasting, and are often represented ns spend- 
ing the whole night in revelry, which has an 
inevitable attraction for mortals, who are lured 
into the dance to their own eventual discomfort 
or Avorse. No picture is more charming than 
that drawn by folk-belief of the nightly fairy 
revels on the greensward. The marlrs of these 
form the fairy -rings in Avhich it is dangerous to 
tread or sleep, and which are also attributed to 
the witches’ 'Sabb-at.’ This feature may connect 
fairies with actual rites of an orgiastic character 
among the folk, performed for purposes of agricul- 
tural magic, orAvith folk-festivals in Avhich music 
and dancing figure. In part the Sabbat is also 

' Some folk-6onps and lullahlcs ore said to have been learned 
trom falriesj see, c.g Jaum. cf FclkSang See. iv. S C19U), 174, 


connected with these (see Grimm, Teut. Myth. 187, 
470; Scott, Minstrelsy, 213; Delrio, Disq. Mag., 
1599-1600, p. 179). The fairies disappear from 
their revels at daivn, or their power ceases then — 
a trait shared by other supernatural beings and by 
Avitches (MacCulloch, CF, 1905, p. 195). They dis- 
like being seen by mortals, and he avIio looks upon 
them or their doings is usually brought Avithin 
their poAver. They punish Avith blindness those 
Avlio possess or have gained the power of seeing 
them Avhen they are invisible to others, and aMin 
their look is of itself sufficient to bcAvitch. It is 
also dangerous to enter their domain Avithout due 
precautions (see § ii). 

But it is in their magical poAA-ers that the special 
cbaractcristics of fairies appear. They liaA'e the 
poAA'er of invisibility, c.g. by Avearing a magic cloak 
or bat, or by means of some herb, c.g. fem-seed (see 
i Hen. IV. Act ii. So. 1). This poAver they could 
also confer on mortals. Immortality is sometimes 
ascribed to them, especially in poetry (Ariosto, 
Orlando Fur. x. 47 ; Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Faithful Shepherd, Act i. Sc. 2), but more usually 
they are mortal, though gifted AA-ith longer life than 
man (Kirk, 15; Grimm, 458). They huAm the 
poAA-er of assuming different shapes, or of causing 
otlicrs to do so, or of giving an unreal and A'aluable 
appearance to objects of no value (fairy gold), or 
or putting a spell upon mortals Avhich holds tliera 
bound for long periods of time. Their knoAidedge, 
especially of tlie hidden pOAvers of Nature, is often 
more extensive than man’s. The fairy glamour 
has already been referred to, and it corresponds 
AA'ith their poAver of making time appear long or 
short to those mortals Avho arc lured into their 
company. They have also the poAver of seeing in- 
A'isible or hidden things, or of divining Avhere they 
are. Thus it is easy to see Avhy powers of this 
kind (divination, second-sight) should be regarded 
sometimes ns fairj’ gifts to mortals. 

Yet, in spite of all their poAvers, fairies are 
curiously dependent on men. Thej' seek to re- 
inforce their OAvn race by stealing human children ; 
or they steal young Avonien or Avonien in child-bed, 
in order to unite Avith them or that they may nurse 
their children. In such cases the place of the stolen 
child or Avonian is often taken by a fairy (see 
Changeling). They compel Avomen to come and 
assist at child-birth their females or those AA’hom 
they liaA’e stolen. They fall in loA-eAidth and marry 
mortals, or they steal men, usually by luring them 
into the fairy tiance (cf. the luring of men into the 
Sabbat), or by taking them by fascination or force to 
fuirj-land (see an early instance in O’Grady, Silva 
Gndelica, 1892, ii. 204 U '. ). The purpose of these kid- 
nappings and unions is to improve the fairy race, 
to oDtain human strength or beauty, or perhaps to 
share in the spiritual benefits of the religion from 
Avhich fairies are supposed to be excluded (cf. de la 
Motte Fouqu6’s Undine, Eng. tr., 1875). On the 
other hand, men often ste.al fairy brides. Cattle are 
also stolen by fairies, an illusory appearance being 
sometimes left in their place. 

There is no doubt that the ide.A of the faii-j- theft of mortals Is 
connected Avith the more primitive and tvide-spread idea of the 
anxiety of the dead to obtain the living by causing their death. 
In man}' fairy instances the theft is also connected rvitli death 
ora death-like statc(trance). Or the fairies steal the soul, which 
then sometimes returns to animate the body. The old belief that 
death is unreal and accidental surviv'es here, and death and 
trance are both explained as laity thefts of the real personality 
(the soul). 

To the fairy midwife motive is attached the wide-spread idea 
of the fairy ointment with which the midivife has to anoint the 
child. Accidentally it touches her eye, and pives her the poiver 
of seeing invisible thin^. Ultimately she loses her sicht, be- 
cause she is able to sec fairies when they wish to be invisible (see 
many instances in Hartland, Science of Fairy Taiet, p. 69 il.). 
This is also told of draes end water fairies (Btrcnffer-Ftraurl, 
Superstitions et survivanees, Paris, ISSIO, il. 211. ; Ithys, Celtic 
Oxford, 1901, i. 21Sff.). 

Fairies are also tricky Avitli men. They carry 
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them off by night and make them travel long dis- 
tances, sometimes using them as steeds ; the men 
when they awake in the morning are more or less 
conscious of this. The trick is also alleged some- 
times as an explanation of ‘ falling sickness.’ It is 
obviously connected with the phenomena of som- 
nambulism and nightmare, though the belief itself 
might sometimes be exploited by unscrupulous 
mortals to explain any mysterious absence on their 
part.^ In other ways they torment men (cf. the 
Poltergeist and the house-fairy when insulted). 
A favourite trick is to give men gold which turns 
into worthless articles (hut Avorth less things ofiered 
as a reward for human services often turn to gold 
[Hartland, 48 f., 184 ; Simrock, Handbuch der 
deutschen Mythologies, Bonn, 1887, p. 427]). They 
are easily irritated, capricious in their character, 
and given to resentment. More than this, they 
are dangerous and even cruel, especially when 
despised or ill-treated, causing injury, illness, 
madness, or death, usually by a ‘fairy stroke’ 
(§ 6). Hence the folk seek to placate them or to 
flatter them by euphemistic names — ‘ good people,’ 
‘guid neighbours,’ ‘gute Holden,’ ‘gentry,’ etc. 
(see Euphemism, § 2). 

On the other hand, fairies often assist mortals, 
especially in return for some small service (articles 
borrowed, advice given, etc. ), and are very generous. 
This is especially true of the house-fairy, who is 
sufficiently rewarded with a little milk or food. 
They give gifts of great value (cf. stories of magic 
swords, etc.). But these objects are often stolen 
by mortals from fairyland. Supernatural and 
magic poAvers are also given by them to mortals 
(cf. the gift of prophecy — ‘ the tongue that could 
not lie’ — to Thomas the Rymer; and see Scott, 
Demonology, 1898, Letter 5, Minstrelsy, p. 212). 
They also preside at birth, and confer talents on 
the child. 

Thus the relation hetAveen men and fairies is a 
reciprocal one. Each seeks help from the other. 
Each harms the other. Men are noAV contemptuous, 
noAV afraid of fairies. Fairies are noAV friendly, 
noAv hostile to men. We may see here the surAuval 
of older religious ideas — of gods noAV kind, noAV 
evil, and of benefits rendered by them to men out 
of all proportion to the attention paid to them. 
This is an old aspect of sacrifice — do ut des. 

Fairies in Christian lands are generally regarded 
as pagans. Sacred names, signs, and things keep 
them at a distance, and they fear sacred days (see 
an early instance in Adaranan, Vita S. Columh. 
cap. 9), Avhile a demoniac character is attributed 
to them. A mass Avas celebrated in medieeval and 
later times in the church of Poissy to jpreserve the 
land from the anger of evil fies, and in the procds 
of Jeanne d’Arc the cur6 of Domremy is said to 
have sung the Gospel annually near the Tree of 
the F6es to drive them off. The fairies mourn 
over their lost supremacy, as the ancient Nature- 
^irits are held to have done after the coming of 
Christianity, Avhile in many folk-traditions the 
earnest preaching of the gospel is said to have dis- 
persed them. The Church Avas generally opposed 
to fairies, associating them Avith paganism, the 
devil, and Avitchcraft. Nevertheless, they have a 
desire to be saved, and many pathetic stories ex- 
press this, or their anxiety with regard to their 
position at the Day of Judgment. In other cases 
they believe themselves Christians and hope for 
salvation. 

The supernatural lapse of time in the fairy 
dance or in fairyland, Avhile connected Avith the 
excitement and exaltation of the orgiastic dance, 
is perhaps based upon trance experiences, loss of i 


I The witches’ aerial flight to the Sabbat and the aerial trans- 

rtation of their victims resemble this, as does also the alleged 
■ .. . 


memory, and the like, in which the person, when 
he comes to himself, takes up the thread of his life 
where it Avas left off, the intervening period being 
thus short to him. Exaggeration of such expert 
ences — especially since in trance men’s pre-con- 
ceived notions led them to believe they had been 
in fairyland, the other world, etc.— Avould result 
in the incident of the supernatural lapse of timei 
(see Hartland, 223 ff'. ). On the other hand, in many 
fairy stories the opposite experience is found — the 
consciousness of having spent a lifetime during a 
moment as a result of a fairy spell. This, com- 
bined Avith the fact of similar trance or dream 
experiences, points to these as its true source. 

3. The origin of fairies. — The folk-explanations 
of the origin of fairies are various. Sometimes they 
are regarded as descendants of rebellions angels, 
cast out of heaven, and doomed to remain in sea, 
land, air, or underground ; or they are supposed 
to have stopped on the Avay to hell and remained 
in these places.® This is a Celtic and Slavic belief 
(Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, p. 42 ; Sikes, British 
Goblins, 1880, p. 134 ; Ralston, Songs of the Biissian 
People, 1872, p. 106), and it may be compared Avith 
the Arabic belief that the jinn are a pre- Adamite 
race Avho rebelled against God and were driven to 
the distant regions of earth (Lane, Arab. Society, 
1883, p. 30). Other folk-beliefs regard fairies as 
souls, e.g. of Druids, of infants dying nnbaptized, 
of pre-historic races, or of the dead generally 
(Keightley, Fairy Mythology, 1900, pp. 298, 412; 
Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 
Oxford, 1911, pp. 147, 176). Or they are people 
AA'ho refused to accept Christianity ana were cursed 
(Keightley, 432 ; Wentz, 169). 

The learned have attempted many explanations. 
Maury [F6es du moyen dge) found the/(fwin old 
Celtic and Teutonic Nature-goddesses, Matrm, 
Matronce, akin to the Fates, Junes, Nymphs, etc., 
and in a folk-memory of ‘ druidesses ’ Avith magic 
poAver, Avho had been their priestesses. To these 
the people then gave the names fata,fies, ‘ enchant- 
resses,’ etc.* There is no evidence that such 
‘druidesses’ Avere priestesses of these goddesses 
(see MacCulloch, Bel. of the Anc, Celts, Edin., 
1911, p. 316). Others have seen in them the ghosts 
of a small and swarthy pre-historic race trans- 
formed in popular fancy into an actual supernatural 
people dAvelling underground (G. Allen, ‘ Who Avere 
the Fairies?’ Cornhill Magazine, xliii. [1891] 338 ff.). 
Another theory is that which regards them as a 
folk-memory of a pre-historic smiul race, dAvelling 
underground, Avith Aveapons of stone, and generally 
hostile to their Celtic conquerors. 

This was already hinted at by J. Cririe, Scottish Seenergi, 1803, 
by Sir W. Scott, following Dr. Leyden (see ilinstrelsy, 180, 
Demmologp, 102 f.), and by Grimm (p. 459), as a partial expla- 
nation of the fairy belief. Its main exponent in later times 
is D. MacBitchie, with his theory of an earlier pygmy race 
dwelling in what are now regarded as sepulchral mounds (see 
his Testimony of Tradition, 1890, Fians, Fairies, ana Ficts, 
1893 ; cl. also A. S. Headlam, NO, Feb. 1908). 

But no one cause can be alleged for the origin of 
the fairy superstition ; and, taking into account 
the precisely similar characteristics ascribed alM 
to spirits, ghosts, demons, witches, etc., in all 
of the Avorld, we may trace it back to animisbc 
beliefs modified and altered in different ways m 
different localities, but undoubtedly influenced 
also in various Avays by traditions about older 
races, by beliefs in ghosts, and by the debns 01 
older myths and religions. We may also regard 
dreams, trance experiences, and psychic phenmena 
as formative andmoulding influences. W. Y . ^vans 
Wentz has recently sought to prove that fames 

I In Ireland a trance is recognized as the presence of the 



under-earth. , „ _ -ov 

3 Of. also L. Shaw, Province of Moray, 1776, p. 287. 
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exist, because in all essentials they appear to be 
the same as the intelligent forces now' recognized 
by psychical researchers ’ (op. cit. p. 490), whether 
these are phantasms of the dead or other orders of 
beings, acting on men, seen by tliem, or producing 
the alleged phenomena which the folk ascribe to 
fairies. But he attaches too much importance to 
the evidence of modem Celtic seers, and too little 
to the phenomena of hallucination. Similar evi- 
dence, if rashly accepted, would equally prove the 
existence of many other mythical beings. Fairies, 
wherever found, are mythical beings, creations of 
fancy utilizing existing beliefs, traditions, experi- 
ences, and customs. In the following sections the 
connexion of fairies with earlier divinities, ghosts, 
or actual races wiU be discussed. 

4 . Fairies as earlier divinities. — ^Fairies, as a 
race of supernatural beings, have many of the 
traits of earlier divinities ; in some instances they 
may have been originally Nature-spirits or Nature- 
divinities. In Ireland this is especially true of the 
Daoine sidhe, still associated in popular belief with 
the Tuatha Dd Danann, the ancient gods of the I 
Irish Celts. Dispossessed by the Milesians — in j 
otlier words, defeated by the coming of Christianily | 
to Ireland — they retired to the or mounds. This 

is the constant tradition of Irish story, and one 
class of fairies in Ireland are tall, handsome beings, 
much more divine than any other class of fairy 
folk (see Celts, V. § 3 ). Specific earlier divinities— 
Fionnbhar, Aine, Chodna, Aibell, pte. — are kings 
and queens of the fairy hosts of different regions. 
The pagan Celts or the pre-Celtic folk of Ireland 
may have believed in a race of ^ftf-folk other than 
the Tuatha Dd Danann, with whom the latter 
were assimilated or became their kings and leaders 
(MacCulloch,i2cl. of. Ane, Celts, 65 f.). Whatiscer- 
tain is that earlier gods, connected with agricul- 
ture and growth, have for centuries been regarded 
as fairies, while yet preserving some of their divine 
traits. Other Irish fairies are unconnected with 
the gods, and others again are lineal descendants 
of river-, well-, or tree-Mu-its (MacCullooh, op. cit. 
43, _ 173). The Celts of Gaul ivorshipped nisJxis and 
cisgi (groups of water-divinities), some of whom 
ave personal names, and these are the nLxes and 
perhaps the piskies of later belief (ib. 185). Sirens, 
mermaids, and other fairy beings haimting the 
waters, the Welsh fa^-brides who emerge from 
lakes, often accompanied by a venerable old man, 
and to whom olTerings are made — are all alike 
earlier divinities or spirits. Similarly, Biythpnic 
divinities appear in later legend as fairy -like beings 
or fairy kings. So also in Italy, some of the older 
divinities are still remembered, and fairy-like char- 
acteristics are ascribed to them (Leland, Etntscan 
Roman Bemains, \Wi2, passim), while the domestic 
Koman gods resemble the Broumie, as already 
noted by Reginald Scot ; the Romans had also 
their minuti dei (Plant. Gist. ii. 1. 45) and their 
dei campestri. 

Offerings of food or milk are made to Celtic 
fairies to appease them ; when this has not been 
done, vengeance is said to have followed. As 
with sacrifices to gods, it is the invisible essence 
of the food which is supposed to be taken by them 
—the toradh — the outward appearance being left 
(Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 32>.’ 

The northern dlfar are coupled in the Edda with 
the Divine aesir (cf. the A.S. connexion of (s and 
^Ife ) ; the dark elves are allied with gods against 
their enemies, and work for them (Sirarock, 424). 
They have also great magical powers. The gene- 
ral impression nmich one receives from the older 
sources is that of the divine character of the 

1 This is also true of fairy thefts of cows or com ; the sub- 
stance is tahcn and the empty semblance is left. 


(Hfar. And, as Grimm (pp. 179 f., 187, 456) has 
shown, there was a connexion between the dlfar 
and Donar or Thor, as well as vrith Holda ; and 
he adds (p. 187) : ‘An intimate relation must sub- 
sist between the gods and the elves, though on the 
part of the latter a subordinate one.’ This is also 
seen in the elf cult. Besides the homely offerings 
of later folk-custom, in older custom there ww 
the dlfabl6t — animal sacrifices to the elves— and in 
one instance in Kormaks-saga the elf-hill is to be 
reddened with the blood of a huU, and the flesh 
used as a feast for the elves (Grimm, 448, 1411 ; 
Simrock, 426 ; see also Meyer, Germ. Myth., Berlin, 
1891, § 175 ff.). 

The nctivitj- of fairies and elves at certain seasons— May-day 
(Beltane) and November-eve (Sanihain)— is significant. In the 
early history of Celts and Teutons these were times of great 
sacredness. They were festivals, in part orgiastic, and included 
ritual dances. In so far as fairies are connected with older 
gods (as in Ireland), it is natural that their pov er should be 
more in evidence at these times sacred to the older gods. But 
in any case, just as ghosts of the dead were active at Samhain, 
all beings of popular fancy were found to be attrnotcd to these 
seasonal occasions. And, as dancing was a feature of these 
festivals, so the fairies are supposed to dance at them (cf. 
Maury, 39). The striking formula in many tales — that he uho 
has been captured by the fairies through entering into their 
dances cannot bo set free until a year after— points of itself 
to a recurring festival celebrated annually, the observance of 
which has been transferred in part to the fairies by the folk 
who still obser\ ed it as a survival. 

The three fairies who attend at the birth of a 
child and foretell its future or give it gifts, and to 
whom many folk-traditions are attached, are well- 
known in popular tales from all parts of Europe. 
They are also the subject of many old tales, especi- 
ally in the Romance languages, in which they are 
met by a wayfarer in the forest or coming out of a 
fountain, and offer him their love, or render assist- 
ance in various ways (see stories of them in T. 
Wright, Celt, Roman, and Saxon^, 1861, p. 285 ff,). 
In Burchard of Worms’ collection of decrees (llth 
cent.), women are said to Iiave sacrificed to them, 
spreading a table with meat and drink (Grimm, 
1746). In Brittany a table was spread for them at 
a birth, just as the Romans then placed a couch 
for Juno Lucina (Maury, 31). They are often 
called fies or fata, and are connected with the 
Parcje, goddesses associated with birth. Or they 
are called Bonnes Dames, Dames Blanches, ‘ white 
women,’ B6 Find, Bonnes Pucelles ; cf. the names 
Bonce Farcce and Puellm, given to the Fates and 
Nymphs. They are primarily, however, descend- 
ants of the Celtic and Teutonic Matres and Mat- 
rones — goddesses generally reprasented as three in 
number, and associated with fertility, with springs 
and rivers, and also with child-bearing anci love 
(MacCullooh, op. cit. 45 ff., 73), though they also 
continue the functions of the Scandinavian Hornes, 
the Slavic Vilas, and the Roman Farces with re- 

ard to birth, and they are sometimes called god- 

esses (Grimm, 1400). In modem Greece the Fates 
play a similar part at the birth of children to that 
which they played in ancient times (Bent, JAl 
XV. [1886] 393), and in ancient Egypt their closest 
parallel is the seven Hathors, who presided at 
birth and played the part of fairy god-mothers 
(Wiedemann, Rel. ofanc. Egyptians, 1897, p. 143 ; 
Maspero, Contes pop. 6g.^, Paris, 1905, p. 76ff.).> 
All these goddesses and fairies as associated with 
birth are probably ‘refractions of the human 
‘‘ spae-women ” (in the Scots term) who attend at 
birth and derive omens of the child’s future from 
various signs ’ (Lang, x. 1345, s.u. ‘Fairy’). 

Individual fairies, like Ahonde, Viviane, Morgen 
le Fee, Esterelle, Aril, etc. — so often mentioned 
in mediiEval romances, and some of whom figure 
as fairy queens — as well as the individual wnite 
women or banshees haunting hiUs, woods, or 
castles, are probably connected with the Matres 
or with individual Celtic or Teutonic or other 
1 For the Slavic fairy-like Fates, eee ERE iv. 026. 
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poddcHBcs, c,g. tho Homan Nymphos ns worshipped 
in Gaul, just ns in Hotiiance talcs and in pojuilnr 
Italian belief the Homan Orcus has become a 
wood-fairy or ogre (Grimm, 480 ; Lelnnd, 75). 
All these were generally helpful, but occasionally 
hostile, to men. Generally, too, it may bo said 
that tho love of fairies for music and dancing con- 
nects them with divinities in whose cult these 
were common, while tho fairy moonlight dance 
may bo a reminiscence of tho cult itself, like the 
witches’ Sabbat in another direction. Tho powers 
of fairies — shape-shifting, invisibility, magic, etc. 
— also link them on to tho world of the gods. 

5. Fairies and the dead. — While tho fairy be- 
lief cannot bo derived merely from a belief in 
ghosts, since tho two exist side by side, tho latter 
forms one of tho strands from which tho former 
has been woven. It should also bo observed how 
much is common to tho two beliefs, Hoth fairies 
and ghosts can benefit or harm the living. Both 
steal children (see CHANauUNO), while both fairy 
changelings and ancestral ghosts arc always 
hungry. Both can cause death — usually by a 
‘ stroke,’ producing a pining sickness— or warn of 
sudden death. To see them often means death 


to the seer (see iv. 739*’). Both can bo 

avoided or repulsed by tlio same means (broom 
and iron tabu, running water, etc.). Both are 
active on May-day and Hallowc^cn, and both have 
ollcrings maao to them. Both love tho night for 
their revels (dancing on meadows, etc.; cf. Grimm, 
830), but both must vanish at cockcrow (as must 
thc witch and vampire [MacCulloch, 01] 195]). 
Both possess enchanted objects of whicli daring 
mortals try to rob them. Both dislike untidiness 
and unclcanncss (cf. Curtin, 178). In fairyland 
and the world of the dead time passes like a urcam 
(see Ilartland, 107 f.), while tho same tabu with 
regard to eating fairy food or the food of the dead 
— in both coses dangerous to mortals— exists (see 
iii. 501 f,, iv, 053, and add to refi’. there 
Broivn, Mclancsiaiw and Polynesians, 1910, p. 
194 ; Seligmann, Mclan. 0/ Br, N. Guinea, 1910. 
pp. 050 f,, 734), The waniing not to eat the food 
usually comes from a mortal imprisoned in fairy- 
land or from tho dead person avIioso rescue from 
Hades is sought. It may also be noted that in Brit- 
tany tho whole superstition regarding the dead is 
exactly like that regarding fairies, both there and 
elsewhere. 


In folk-belief and Mdrchen, fairies are associ- 
ated with tumuli or burial-mounds. These arc 
sometimes called 'Fairy-hills,’ ‘Elf-howcs,’ ‘Alfcn- 
bergen,’ etc,; but they are also believed to bo 
haunted by the ghosts of those buried in them, or 
at least are associated with these,^ In certain cases 
fairies have succeeded the ghostly tenants of the 
tumulus, forgotten by the folk — a natural result, 
since any mysterious strncture tends to be associ- 
ated Avith mysterious beings. In other cases they 
arc merged Avith them, and it is hardly possible to 
discriminate rigidly bctAA'ecn them, Avliile both arc 
1 egarded Avith aAve. The Teutonic dwarfs arc r/nfer- 
irdische (cf, cognate names in other Northern 
languages [Grimm, 464, 1416]), ns are the dc.ad, 
the inroxOirtot, ol sdru dpx&f'-tt'ot or ^t>ayta/iol of Greek 
belief (see Eauth, g 8). Tho Ilaugbuic, Avho 
haunted the tumuli and Avas feared by the Scandi- 
navian howc-breakers, is at once a ghost and a 
goblin, like the similar tenant of Brynyr-Elljdlon, 
near Mold, the hill of the goblin or fairy (Windic, 
Life in Early Britain, 1807, p. 113; J. Anderson, 
Scotland in Bngnn Times, Edinbiirgli, 1880, p. 278). 
Such a confusion is also found in Madag.ascar, 
Avherc the graves of the vazimla (at once the 
alioriginal folk and a species of spirits) are re- 


1 Daw)ttn». F.arly Man In UrUatn, J6S0, p. 433 ; PUF r. 
flESTJ .333 ; llurtlantl, 231 ; Kirk, 23. 


garded Avith aAVO (Ellis, Hist, of Madagascar, 1838, 
1. 424), 

In many cases fairies and ghosts are one and the 
same in popular belief. This is true of much of 
the fairy belief in Ireland (see Wentz, 40, 58, etc,). 
The Welsh Ellyllon arc Bometimes regarded as 
souls of the Druids (Keightloy, 412) ; tho Teutonic 
dvergar are closely associated Avith tho ndir, or 
ghosts, and tho dlfar are probably in part souls 
of the dead (Grimm, 446 f., 1415 ; Simrock, 425, 
435 f.; Vigfusson-PoAVoll, Gorjnis Poet. Borealc, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 418 ; see EJtE iv. 633 ; Wright, 
Purgatory of S. Patrick, 1844, p. 89). The Celtic 
‘fairy hosts,’ sluagh, though regarded in tlie 
Hebrides in some cases os the dead (the ‘ Furious 
Host ’ of Teutonic belief [Grimm, 918 ff.]), are also 
a kind of fairies hurtling through tho air, and 
resembling the fairy hunt or ride of other Celtic 
districts (Wentz, 56, 94, 104, 106, 108 ; Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadclica, Edinburgh, 1900, ii. 330; 
Keightloy, 355. 384, 401, 414, 620). In Brittany 
tho fairy ‘ Avaslior at the ford ’ (kannerezed noz) is 
now a remnant, and, like the Irish and Highland 
fairy washer (also occasionally a ghost), Avnms of 
approaching death (Le Braz, La Ltgende de la 
morf^, Paris, 1902, i, jp, xli), _ It is interesting to 
note that Kirk (p. 10 f.) associates tho ' co-Avalkor,’ 
or double, seen by second-sighted persons, Avitli 
tho fairies, and equates it Avith a fairy.* Tho 
speech of fairies, like that of ghosts, civilized and 
savage, is said to bo a kind of tAvittcring (Kirk, 
14 ; cf, Tylor, PC i. 467). 

The dead are sometimes associated Avith fairies 
in fairyland, and arc seen there by those Avho visit 
it, and are Avarned by them not to cat or drink. 
According to Scottish superstition in the 16th-17th 
cent., Avitches Avere in league not only Avith Satan 
but Avith the court and queen of fairyland, and 
they saAV there many persons knoivn to bo 
dead (Scott, Minstrelsy, 207 fl’.. Demonology, 108, 
124 f, ; Dalyoll, Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 
GlasgoAv, 1835, p. 536 f.). The same idea is found in 
the Homance Avriters and in Chaucer, Avho make 
Hades into fairyland and change Pluto and Perse- 
phone into the King and queen of Faery. Fairy- 
land is also in close association Avith the Christian 
Othcr-Avorld in tho ballad of Thomas the Kymer. 
So, already in early niedimval Welsh belief, Gwyn 
is king of P’aery, and is associated with Annivfn 
(Elysium) in its later aspect as hell, and hunts 
the souls of the Avicked (MacCulloch, Bel. 116). 
Similarly the Avatcr- fairy keeps souls of the 
droAvned in his under Av'ater-Avorld (Simrock, 


448 f,; Grimm, 490). 

Tho flcmonlnc spIrJU, AvIth unccrtnln temper, In whom ths 
AVest Africans believe, onti whom they localise In the nir or In 
natural objccto, are phoBlo of tho (icarl (.V.-iBiau, Pfltcliwn tn 
ir. A/riea, lOM, p. 68), anti the Arabic 'afrit, evU jlnn. U * 
name applied also to gUonUi (fjane, Modrm Kgi/ptiani, 1810, 

"'m We/im of tho ‘ Dead Wife ' oycle.ln which a dead mother 
Id recovered from linden, there in tlio panic Incident s* >n 
talc# of women carried oil to fairyland. In both the mmner 
re-appear# to siinklc her child, and in both she 1# recovered by 
her husband, who avoids certain tabus. In the *? ,£* 
the AVife apparentiv dies, but the ‘corjigc' Is an adult fairy 
cbanBcIlnK or an Illusory appearance. Or, aRnln, the chanze- 
Ilnz is In effect n double or ‘co.walkcr’ (Curtin, 168 ; 

fi 6 ; Dkiczst to Uadzh (Ethnic), is). In Ireland 
the Idea i# Avldc-eprcnd that people Avho die younz ore taken oy 


the IxxJy dcftcl. 

There is one species of fnirj’ Av)iich is closely 
connected Avith, ir notin all cases actnally dcriywi 
from, ancestral or other honseliold spirits — the 
house-fairy or BroAA'iiie,* alre-ady mcnlioiiMl os the 
Portunc by Gervoso of Tilbury in tho 13th 
1 Tor the elmllar NorAvr«Ian belief, *ce Cnigie, lllaehrooi't 


Magazine, rxei. (1912} sot tt, r.ir*- 

s Tor the varioti# name# and characlerlstha of 
in Oennany and Scandinavia, liritaln, ^e 
IKirenzer.rtraud, I. S3ff. ; Simrock, IWff. ; Kelzbtley, pawm, 
Ife Is uie ' lubber Cend ' of JfllUrn. 
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Avlio dwells in house or stable, and loves to do the 
work of eitlier. He dislikes disorder or laziness ; 
and, where either is shown or the usual offering is 
not made to him, he is disagreeable to the person 
lesponsible. Food and milk are laid out for him, 
and he usually receives an annual gift of a new hat 
or coat, though in some instances this causes him 
to leave the house. He is partieularlj’’ associated 
with the hearth, and to some extent corresponds 
with the medimval and later familiar spirit who 
worked for his master and advised him (Calmet, 
Traitd sur les apparitions, Paris, 1751, i. 2J5f., 
260). His analogues are the Roman household 
Lar (see Plaut, Anhtlaria, iwologue), whose wor- 
ship culminated at the liearth ; the Greek 6eoX 
; tlie Italian lasio and attilio (Leland,80ff., 
141 f.); the Slavic dcdushica domovoj, ‘Grand- 
father of the house,’ Avho liaimts the stove ; and 
the Teutonic and Celtic ancestral and household 
spirits. The close connexion of the ancestral 
spirit with the house is perhaps partly to be ac- 
counted for by the wide-spread practice of house- 
burial, found among many savage tribes, as well 
as among the ancient Semites (1 S 25’, 1 1C 2*‘; 
Jastrow, Jicl. of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, p. 699), among the early Mycenman folk, 
and possibly among Greeks and Romans (Reinach, 
L'Afdhrop. vii. 327; Plato, Minos, 315; Serviu.s, 
on ^n. vn. 151), among the Celts, and possibly the 
Slavs (Ralston, 326), and among the Hindus (see 
Book). The practice may have arisen in the 
Stone Age, when men lived in rock-shelters and 
caves, and buried their dead there. In any case, 
the house-burial resulted in, and also guaranteed, 
the presence of the ancestral spirit in the dwelling. 
In Europe it is probably as the result of ecclesias- 
tical influences that the house-spirit has taken a 
more or less demoniac form. In some cases the 
Brownie appears as a small animal, snake, etc. — 
a trait common to ancestral spirits elsewhere. The 
main ideas of the house-fairy superstition and of 
the household-ghost belief, whether savage or more 
civilized, are the same — the house-haunting, the 
offering of food, the assistance rendered to the 
inmates. The relation of house-spirit and house- 
fairj’ is well marked in the case of the Slavic 
domovoj, the shag^, stove-haunting being, kindly 
when respected, dangerous when neglected. He 
is closely associated with the older ancestral cult, 
is honoured along with the ancestors, is called 
‘grandfather,’ and is, when seen, believed to re- 
semble the head of the house. In many of these 
respects he corresponds to the house-spirit of the 
nortliern Chuds and to the Lithuanian kailkas, 
domestic spirits about 1 foot high, haunting the 
hearth (cf. Lasicius, dc JDiis Samagitarum, Basel, 
1615, pp. 42, 51, 55 ; and, for the domovoj, EKE 
iv. 626 f.). The Swedish tomte ornissar, regarded 
often as ghosts, who act and are treated exactly 
as the Brownie, may also be compared (Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology, 1853, ii. 93). Sometimes, in 
fact, the Brownie rs regarded as the spirit of a 
former servant.’ 

The house-fairy becomes a malicious, noisy, tormenting: sprite, 
when neplected or insulted, and is thus again connected with 
phenomena in «hich the link between ghost and fairy is seen— 
those of the I’oitergeist, in which furniture, etc., is moved or 
thrown about, fire is raised, bails of Dre float about, the touch 
of a tiny hand is felt, etc. Some of these arc eatreme forms of 
ielekinfsis — the movement of objects without apparent cause, 
in presence of a medium,— or of the noises, from tappings up- 
wards, in connexion with coincidental phantasmal appearances. 
The i’oitergeist phenomena were known in ancient ns well as in 
medieval and modern times, and they still occur among savages 
and civilized men.® Tlie phenomena, as j et unexplained, rest 


r Besides the house-haunting Brownie, fairies in general are 
often represented ns doing household tvork for those whom 
they like. 

sSee Burton.dnot.o/J/danckofpit.iSSO.p.iflff.; Calmet,!. 
254 -, Oirald. Camb. Xtin. Camb. 1. 12 ; Seligmann, 277 ; St. John, 
forests of Far East, 1862, i. 91 ; S. J. Bell, Obeah Witchcruft in 


on sulBcient evidence in certain cases to establish their authen- 
ticity. But phenomena, similar in many of the details, are 
often attributed to fairies in Ireland, the Highlands, Franco 
(the /offefs already mentioned as stone-throwers by Gervase of 
Tilbury), etc. (see Clodd, Ton Tit Tot, 1898, p. 83 ; Lang, in 
Kirk, p. li; Curtin, 179; Wentz, 476), also in Germany (where 
the Poltergeist is half fairy or goblin, half ghost (Grimm, 605J), 
Kussia (where tlie domovoj sometimes acts as a Poltergeist 
(Ilalston, 132)), Greece (where the Nereids [ = fairies) throw- 
stones [J. G. Ilahn, Gritch. und albnn. Miirchen, Leipzig, 1804, 
nos. 79, SO)), and in Egypt (where the jinn [also = fairies) act as 
the Poltergeist (Lane, 11,40]). Thus phenomena, whether caused 
by unseen agency or trickery, or the result of hallucination, are 
uniformly ascribed to ghosts or to fairies, these being in many 
respects one and the same. 

That the phenomena ascribed to the house-fairy — doing house- 
or stable-work secretly — maybe real in some cases. In the sense 
of being done by human beings for some private end or under 
the influence of somnambulism, need not bo doubted (see 
B6renger-F6raud, 1. 114, 137 ; Lang, in Kirk, p. xxxviii, refers 
to the ‘Brownie of Bodsbeek'). The unexplained work would 
then he ascribed to house-spirits, and the tradition would be 
handed down and augmented by every fresh occurrence. 

The close connexion between fairies and ances- 
tral spirits is obvious, and there is little doubt that 
the belief in the latter and tlie usages regarding 
them have done much to attect the fairy supersti- 
tion. Nor is it impossible that the small size attri- 
buted to them in many regions may have been 
suggested by the common belief in the soul as a 
mannikin, not only among savages but in ancient 
Greece (on vases tlie soul issuing from the body as 
a pygmy), in Egypt {ka as a pygmy in bas-reliefs), 
and in India {Mahabhdrata, III. cexcvi. 17).’ This 
is in accordance with the belief in the double or 
‘co-walker’ or ka, a duplicate of the Imng person 
(though not always a pygmy) who at liis death 
‘goes to his own herd,’ according to Kirk (p. lOf.), 

6. Fairies as actual people. — The origin of the 
fairy superstition in the relationships between a 
small dispossessed race and a taller conquering 
race has its most convinced e.vponent in D, Mac- 
Ritchie (cf. art. Dwarfs and Pygmies), who con- 
nects fairies witli Finns, with the Irish Feinn, and 
the Piets. But the Feinn ( 2 '.v.)were not dwarfs, 
nor are they traditionally regarded as fairies; it 
is doubtful whether Celts ever had relations ivith 
Finns, and the Piets may have been a Celtic group. 
No argument can he based upon the fact that under- 
ground dwellings, duns, circles, etc., are ascribed 
to fairies, for they are ascribed equally to giants, 
the devil, Piets, and Feinn, just as in Greece the 
rains of Mycenm were ascribed to the Cyclopes. Nor 
is there any evidence that tumuli were ever dwell- 
ings, though there may be a link of connexion 
between tiiem and dwellings, if they are successors 
of dwellings, perhaps not unlike them, in which 
their owners were buried while the living continued 
to dwell there (§ S)- The existence of a pygmy race 
in Europe, other and smaller than the pre-Aryan, 
neolithic folk, is supported by Sergi (Mediterranean 
JRace, 1901, p. 233 1 .), Kollmann, Dawkins, etc., 
on evidence furnished by arch.a’ological discoveries. 
Pygmy races are now known to exist in many parts 
of the world, and they would give rise to a pygmy 
tradition, as found, e.g., in classiaal writers and in 
the folklore of China, Japan, the Ainus, the Mala- 
gasy, New Britain, India, Paraguay, and even 
among the Eskimos, themselves a small people.® 

the IT. Indies, 1889 (W. Indies] ; ERE iii. 9“ [Buriats] ; Dennys, 
Folk-Core of China, 1876, p. 86 ; also, for mysterious stone- 
throwing, Liebrechk Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 2879, p. 356 
(Java); Kingsley, jVar. in W. Africa, 1897, p. 617; Leslie, 
Among Zulus”, Edinburgh, 1875, p, 120 ; and, for the Polter- 
geist generallj-. Free. Soc. for Psi/ch. Res. xii. 45, xxv ; Myers, 
Human Personality, 1901, ii. 65, 71ff., 461 ff. ; Gurney, Phan- 
tasms of the Living, 1888, ii. 64, 129, 160 , 636, and passim; 
Podniore, Studies in Psych. Research, 1897, p. i42ff., Modem 
Spiritualism, 1902, i. 25 ff. ; Lang, Cod Lane and Common 
Sense, 1894, Making of Religion, 1898, p. 352 ff. 

1 See Crawley, Idea of Sotd, 1909, pp. ISO, 200; Frazer, GRO, 
i. 248 ff. ; Wiedemann, Ancient Eg. Poet, of Immort., 1805, p. 
10 f. ; Jahn, Arch. Beitr., Berlin, 1847, p. 123 f. 

” See Tj son, A Philolog. Essay concerning the Pygmies, 1699, 
ed. Windle, 1894, p. xv; L'Anthrop. xii. 371 f., xiv. 648; 
Eo.ji-ki, tr. Chamberlain, 1883, pp. 141, 207; Brown, 243; 
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Such a pygmy race in Europe might well ho con- 
nected m tradition with fairies. But this is not to 
say tlmt in all respects they gave rise to the fairy 
heiiof. Nevertheless, some characteristics arc 
ascribed to pygmy races which resemble those 
ascribed to fairies, 

Thun pyvmica nro often feared and propitiated, and they arc 
Bunponed to have magical powero — a trait shared by all ab- 
original peoples. They barter with the taller folk (cf, Orlmm, 
iOi, note), giving procfuco or animals for weapons, utensils, or 
cultivated food-stuffs (Ling lloth, JAI xxv. (1805-00) 200; 
J/Anlhrop, Iv, 80; Johnston, Uganda Proteclorale,' 1002, p, 
610). They are shy of being scon, or of their dwclUtigs being 
dlsoovcred or entered. Invisibility Is osorlbed to tliem— prob- 
ably an a result of their quick powers of concealment (Johnston, 
618; L’Anthrop. Iv. 80; 18 IlllEW 1, 480 f,). They dwell In 
eaves or concealed Btructurcs, suggesting underground resi- 
dence. The dwarf people believed in by the Alnus arc said to 
have hidden under largo burdocks— a habit recalling that of 
fairies hiding under mushrooms. Johnston says of the Congo 
dwarfs: ‘Any one who has seen as much of tho Central 
African I’ygrnlcs ns I have, and has noted their merry, impish 
ways ; . , , unseen, spiteful vengeance : quick gratitude ; and 
prompt return for kindness, cannot but bo struck by their sln- 
gtilar roBomblanco In character to the elves and gnomes and 
sprites of our nursery stories' (p. 610 f.). At the same time ho 
warns against reckless theorising. 

Ifc cannot be denied that many atorica about 
fairiea suggest an actual people (cf,, c.ff., the 
stories cited in Grimm, 451, 469), The frequent 
reference to fairies as earth- or mound-dwellers 
may be reminiscent of fact in some cases,i especially 
when it is found that tho Bushmen (dwellers not 
only in tho bush but in subterranean eaves) arc 
also called ‘Earth-men’ (JEAS xviii, pt, i.). In 
many stories, fairies resent mortals building over 
their subterranean dwellings or mounds— possibly 
a trait derived from actual cxporionco of incomers 
being plagued by aborigines lurking in subterranean 
places over avluch they had built. On the other 
hand, it might bo derived from fear of aboriginal 
{jliosts haunting tho mounds. In some cases, as 
in ‘ Childo Howland,’ tho fairy-mound is sur- 
rounded by terraced circles — the markings of an 
earlier form of terrace agriculture still seen on 
hills (Jacobs, Eufflish Fairy Tales, 1808, pp. 117, 
242; Gomme, Vulaye Community, 1890, p, 76 fl'.). 
In many tales it is obvious that fairies dislike the 
civilization of mortals, and lice from it (while 
themselves possessed of much secret lore), though 
they sometimes take advantage of it. These facts 
suggest tho dislike of an aboriginal race to the 
ways of their conquerors, yet their occasional 
desire to benefit by them, .Similarly tho incident 
in many talcs of fairies receiving articles left out 
for them, which they replace by gifts of their own, 
points to actual methods of barter. Their thefts 
of produce, animals, etc,, and more particularly 
their kidnapping of women and children, reflect 
incidents in tlie contact of conquered and conquer- 
ing races. The occasional cannibalism attributed 
to fairies is obviously derived from primitive 
custom, while their shyness, their retiring before 
tho approach of mortals, easily suggesting in- 
visibility, give the impression of a conquered race 
avoiding its conquerors. Finally, tho dislike of 
fairies to metal, especially iron, by which they are 
kept off, or which they cannot pass, is significant, 
though this dislike is also shared by ghosts and 
other spirits, witches, jinn, etc. Trie dislike is 
primarily a human one; and, though the tabu 
concerns iron, it must first have concerned 
bronze. 

The mygtery with which the workln^TOf metal was gurrounded, 
and the gUBplcion which attached to it« ilrst use, as well as the 
supposed result of Ill-luck following upon Its use, must all 
have contributed to tho curious feeling with which It Is 
regarded In folk-belief. Conservatism In religion prohibits Its 
uso In ritual ; hence ft easily came to be regarded as obnoxious 


Ph vl, (1895) 246 ; ./AJxxxl, (1001) 289 ; lllnk, Talet and Trad. 
Of Ihf litkirno, 1876, pp. <03, 470 ; 18 IIHHW [1899J, pt. i. p- 480, 
1 Karllcr races may have had underground or semi-under- 
ground dwellings (like tho winter houses of the nsklmos), of 
which sepulchral mounds may have been more durable copies. 


to gods and to all supernatural beings. Thus, by a slight change 
of thought. It became c/Iectivo against tho inroads of tho latter 
ISronro was regarded as an ni)Otropiolo and a wardcr-oit of 
pollutions, and this belief attached to it long after iron was 
introduced (Harrison, Prolcg. to Study of Gr. Itel.s, Cambridge 
1008, p, 601). Any race which did not use metal would also 
be easily soared by those who did (for an Instance from Hew 
Ouinca,BeolloBrncB,PrimiUveMan, Ixsndon, n.d.,p. 80). Hence 
stories in which fairies flee before the establishment of forges. 
Thus, those who now used metal came to see its power against 
both Btonc-using people and supernatural beings. These two, 
In course of time, would be Inextricably mingled in popular 
thought; and thus tho fairy or ghost Iron-tabu doubtless 
contains some reminiscence of tho human fear of metal. (See, 
on tho whole subject, Ooldzihor, AllW x. (1907) 41 f., ‘Eison 
als Sohutz gegen Uamonen ’ ; Frazer, GP^ I, 844 II, ; Hartiand, 
800 ; Bertrand, La Qaule avant Us Gaulols, Paris, 1891, pp. 
2201,, 200 f., 313,) 

In so far as the fairy tradition is connected with 
actual people, it probably goes back to the hostile 
relations which may have existed between 
Palmolithic and Neolithic folk, these forming tho 
basis of traditions which may have been handed 
on to metal-using races (^to whom the Neolithic folk 
were equally hostile) by the captives made by 
them, and then adopted by them with the necessaiy 
changes,^ 

8omo support Is given to tho theory of fairies as on actual 
race by the fact that In Polynesia, where there is a belief In 
fairies, the traditions concerning them are probably connected 
with tho relations existing between an aboriginal race driven 
to tho mountains and forests and immigrant conquerors. They 
are fair-skinned, and have a dilTcrcnt culture from the latter, 
are merry, and fond of dancing and singing, but are shy of being 
seen, and flee from tho approach ol daylight. Generally they 
are harmless, but not always so, e.g. they steal tho women of 
tho conquerors. Yot, many of the traits ascribed to them are 
non-hurnan— their tiny size, their spirit nature, the glamour 
which hides their dwellings from mortals, the parallel alleged 
between them and ghosts. Other Polynesian fairies, connected 
with tho gods or with the sky and tho waters, have no human 
origin.® Thus the Polynesian fairy-belief is also composed of 
various strands. Similarly, tho Arapaho belief in a demon 
mannikin who shoots Invisible arrows which cause Illness Is 
possibly connected with traditions of an actual small aboriginal 
people, though here also an animistic groundwork Is clear 
(Talbot, My People of the Plains, New York, 1900, p, %0). 
African dwarf races also do many such things as are ascribed 
to European fairies, but this again Is probably a result of 
animistic notions, mingling with actual experience of their 
characteristics. Many of the traits of the Homan Fauni are 
perhaps duo to traditions of an older race which came to bo 
regarded as half-demoniac, half-human (Fowler, Poman 
Festivals, 1899, p, 201 ; Virgil, AHn, vlll, 314 ff.). 

Allowing for every possibility, an earlier small 
I uce does not account for the whole fairy tradition 
or for its ori^n. Similar beliefs are recorded 
elscwliere of other beings— in Japan, foxes; in 
Greece, nereids or vampires ; or, generally, ghosts, 
spirits, witches, etc. Primitive animistic or even 
pro-animistic ideas are the true basis of the fairy 
belief, and have attached themselves indifferently 
now to groups of imaginary spirits, now to all 
kinds of supernatural beings, now to actual men. 
Yet traditions about an actual race may have 
given a certain definiteness to the fairy creed. 

In Scotland tho ‘fairy-stroke,* which causes death or wasting 
sickness In men or cattle, is ascribed to ‘ elf-arrows,’ ‘ elf-darts, 
‘elf-bolts,’ or ‘elf-shot,’ thrown by fairies or by mortals In the r 
company compelled by them, or by witches. No wound is 
seen. This U also a Teutonic belief (cf, the A.B. ylfageseot. 
Germ, albschosse, and cognates), and it is found in Ireland. 
This strolce often caused the real person to be carried on, when 
R Bcmblanco or changeling was left in his place (see Owsoemho). 
Popular belief has seen these elf-arrows In the flint arrow- 
heads or axes of pre-historio times, found by the folk; and this 
belief must have attaiied to them when their true 
forgotten. (It Is also a wide-spread belief— ancient, tnodem, 
sayage, and clvlllzed-that stone axes are thunderbolts; see 
Cartailhac, L’Age de pierre, Paris, 1877, n. 70 ff.) Thf « fl nt 
relies, when found, were worn as amulcw, as a 

against this or other evils. This superstition, which might be 
regarded as supporting the human origin of fairies, in wmy 
does not do so. The belief that spiri ts or ghosts can harass 

1 Tho opposition was not necessarily between Celtic and pre- 

leltlo folk, as Celts had also a Stone Age In Europe. ^ 

2 See J. M. Brown, Maori and Polynesian, 1007, pp. 80 ff., m , 

1n«>i/a /tnrJ TjtflttldS. 1890< PP» .. * 
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the living, or enter them, causing sichness or death, is very 
wide-spread, and this action of theirs is often thought to be 
produced by invisible weapons (Dayaks [St. John, i. W9): 
Andamans [JAI xii. (1S82) ICO]; Santa Oruz [O’Ferrall, JAl 
xxxiv. (1904) 226, 229] ; Amer. Indian [ERE iii. 862]). Among 
the Jlalays the weapon is not invisible, but, as in the fairy 
belief, is an old stone relic (Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of 
Malay Pen., 1906, i. 244), and this is also alleged of Japanese 
spirits (Cartailhac, 40). As man caused death by weapons, so 
must spirits ; but, as they were generally invisible, so must 
their weapons be. For similar reasons, sorcerers could cause 
death by invisible bolts (Gulf tribes [Palmer, JAI xiii. (1884) 292] ; 
Melanesia [Seligmann, 640] ; Araucanians [ERE iii. 6488]; Mapo 
Indians [Simson, JAJ xii. 23]). But, when mysterious stone 
objects were found, it was easy to believe that they were the 
missiles of fairies, spirits, etc. 

% Fairies as Nature-spirits. — There is little 
doubt that, in some aspects, fairies are derived from 
older Nature-spirits, or from the animistic beliefs 
which led to the creation of the latter in popular 
fancy. Their close association with fields, woods, 
hills, streams, and the sea is suggestive of this, 
and is significant when taken in connexion with 
the Nature-worship of the Celts, Teutons, etc. 
The forbidden cults rendered at trees, wells, etc., 
became connected with fairy-beliefs as well as 
with sorcery. Hence it was in forests or at 
fountains that /des appeared (see also the evidence 
in the procis of Jeanne d’Arc). But a considera- 
tion of actual instances of Nature-spirit beliefs 
among savage or barbaric peoples is also sugges- 
tive, since such spirits, peopling every part of 
Nature, so much resemble fairies. The connexion 
is still more clearly seen when particular groups of 
fairies are considered — those of the woods or of 
the waters.^ 

The Teutonic wood-spirit, Schrat, always male, and the wood- 
or moss-folk or wood-wives whose life is wrapped up with that 
of a tree, and to whom offerings of food were made ; the elves 
who change into trees (Keightiey, 93; Grimm, 430 ff., 4/8ff. ; 
Bimrook, 439 ff. ; de In Saussaye, Rel. of the Teutons, Boston, 
1902, p. 322) j the Celtic fairies haunting wood and forest, or 
dwelling in or on trees (Sdbillot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904 ff., i. 262, 270) ; the Eoumaninn mama padura, or forest- 
mothers, haunting forest glades (Gerard, Land beyond the 
Forest, 1888, ii. 9) ; the various Slavic woodland beings [LgeSyj, 
Dziwozony, Vilas, Rusalkas, etc. [ERE iv. 628 f.]). the 
medijBval Domince, Puellce, and Matrona, haunting forests, 
and to whom a cult was paid (Grimm, 280 f.) — all point to 
earlier tree-, wood-, or forest-spirits or -divinities. The latter 
are known to all religions and mythologies, savage or civilized. 
They are (as the Baganda believe) friendly to man if the tree is 
not interfered with (Bosooe, Baganda, 1911, p. 317>— a belief 
corresponding to that which holds that it is not safe to inter- 
fere with trees associated with fairies. A stage midway 
between the purely animistic and the fairy belief is seen 
in the W. Finn conception of the Tapio, a fores^divinlty 
with a wife and many daughters (tree-spirit^, who closely 
resemble the Teutonic wood-folk (Abercromby, Pre- and Proto- 
Historic Finns, 1898, i. 285), or in the E. African sprites 
residing in trees, from which they descend to torment men 
(Baumann, Vsambara, Berlin, 1891, p. 67); or in the jinn who, 
according to the Gallas, haunt sacred trees (Paulitschke, 
Eth. Eordostafr., Berlin, 1896, p. 34 f.); or in the demons 
in human form who haunt trees in Central Celebes (Frazer, 
GB 2 i. 183); or in the Australian bush demons, or the 
Andamanese demons of the woods who do harm to wayfarers 
(Tylor, PCS ii. 222; Man, JAI xii. 159), But tree- or wood- 
spirits or -gods are often quite detached from these and made 
anthropomorphic. This was the case with gods like Pan and 
Silvanus, or the Panisoi and the Fauni, or the Satyrs — the three 
last poups bearing a close resemblance to the woodland beings 
of the North, and bein" generally hostile or mischievous to 
men. To all woodland elves and fairies were ascribed most of 
the characterisKcs of fairies in general. 

In Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavic lands, as well as 
in_S. Europe, there is a great variety of water- 
beings of fairy nature — Merimanni, Wassermann, 
Strbmlcarl, Nix and Nisse, Miimmelchen, Celtic 
river- and lake-fairies, Morgans, Busalkas, and 
the mermaids and mermen of all the European 
coasts. The males among them often appear 
singly ; the females usually in company, youthful 
and beautiful. All are fond of music and dancing, 
and are often associated with a gorgeous world 
below the waters. Offerings are made to them, 
to render them propitious, or to procure their 
good ofiices. They are often regarded as danger- 
^^The old cuU of Nature-spirits developed in another direc- 
tion — that of the Cabalistic and Bosicrucian elementals. 


ous to mortals. The drowned are their victims, 
or they clamour for such victims — a reminiscence 
of human sacrifice. They entice mortals to their 
watery element, and there destroy them. But a 
milder aspect is seen in cases where they fall in 
love with mortals and take or ravish them to their 
abodes, or, again, where they are thought to guard 
the souls of the drowned in their domain. In 
other cases they become wives of mortals on 
earth, who lose them by nob observing a certain 
tabu. They often come ashore to market, or seek 
human wives or midwives or nurses, like the 
fairies of the land (see Simrock, 445 if. ; Grimm, 
487 ff. ; de la Saussaye, 323 ; Ralston, 139 f. ; 
Abercromby, i. 157, 270, 309). The beautiful and 
attractive, as compared with the more fearsome, 
aspect of water-fairies is connected by Wundt 
{Volkerpsyciwl., Leipzig, 1907, ii. 2, 279) with the 
various emotions set up by moving water. Many 
of the traits of water-faines are already possessed 
by the Sirens, Naiads, and Nymphs (cf. the tale 
of Hylas), the Celtic Peisgi, Ntskas, and other 
water-divinities ; and in many cases the tales of 
the water-beings show their divine or semi-divine 
character. Such beings or water-monsters are 
universally believed to be hostile to those who 
trespass on their domain without an ofi'ering, or 
to seize all who fall into the water, or to steal 
people or lure them to their destruction, or to 
take those who look into the water, by means of 
their reflexion (=soul; cf. Narcissus; see PLJ" 
V. 319 [Guiana]; Roscoe, 318 f.; Brown, 198; 
Macdonald, JAI xx. [1891] 124 ; Theal, Kaffir 
Folk-lore, 1882, p. 196). The belief in such beings 
also gave rise to a belief in a water-world — that 
of the Greek Nereus and the Nereids, of the 
Japanese king and queen of the sea (Griffis, Jap. 
Fairy World, 1887, p. 144 ; Ko-ji-ki, p. 120), of the 
Slavic water-king and his daughters (Ralston, 
148). Many savages also believe in similar water- 
worlds tenanted by supernatural beings (Africa 
[MacCulloch, CF, 112, 256, 260, 267 ; Ellis, Yoruha- 
speaking Peoples, 1894, p. 70] ; Andaman Islands 
[Man, JA/xii. 159] ; Guiana [FLJ v. 319]). Such 
water-worlds resemble the land under waves, with 
fairy denizens, in Celtic folk-belief. 

In both Teutonic and Celtic regions there are 
water-beings who appear as horses or cattle, or in 
more monstrous forms — the kelpie, afanc, each 
uisge (‘ water-horse ’ ; of. the Australian Bunyip, a 
monster said to have a house full of beautiful things 
below a pool). These may be regarded as demoniac 
forms of earlier water-divinities in animal form.^ 

8. The fairy belief as a result of psychic ex- 
periences. — Some recent writers attribute the belief 
in fairies, etc., as weU as myths generally, to 
dream experiences, or to the dreamlike character 
of waking experiences, common to savages (and 
therefore to older races of men), in which concep- 
tions not unlike those of dreams, and endowed, 
like them, with actual objectivity, are produced.^ 
Records of actual dreams show appearances of 
small figures or of figures which change their 
size (Ellis, 270). This is also true of trance ex- 
periences ; while in migraine and epileptic aura 
visions of small creatures are occasionally ex- 
perienced, and the diminution of objects is a 
phenomenon of microplic vision. Hence L. Brunton 
saw here the origin of fairies. In waking halluci- 
natory experiences, swarms of phantasmal shapes, 
often dwarfish, have been seen by modem and 
ancient percipients.® Similar hallucinations have 

1 They ore to be distinguished from the cattle possessed by 
water-fairies, which sometimes come on land. 

2K. Abraham, Traum, und MythuSt Vienna, 1909; Kanlc, 
Der ilythxts von der Geburt des Belden^ do. 1909 ; Laistner, 
Das Ratsel der Sphinx^ Berlin, 1889; Ellis, World of Dreams ^ 
1911 ; IViedemann, Del. of Ane. Spyptians, 179. 

Gurney, Phantasms of the Diving^ ii. 196 ; Proe, Soc 
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been experienced in hypnotic states, or in drunken- 
ness.^ Here probably we have another of the roots 
of the fairy belief. On the other hand, all such 
states are fruitful of visions of beings already 
believed in by the percipient. Preconceived 
notions colour dreams, just as preconceived 
notions of hell or heaven have caused visions of 
these regions. Again, any belief in abnormal 
creatures which is strongly held is certain to 
produce mental images of them Avhich are confused 
with reality.® 

The changeling belief, as far as it concerns 
adults, may have been partly sliaped by the phe- 
nomena of alternating personality. The person 
stolen by fairies is replaced by a fairy, who re- 
sembles, but acts difi'erently from, that person. 
In one Irish instance, the father said of an afflicted 
daughter whom he believed to be a changeling 
that she had the ‘tongue of an attorney,’ the 
daughter herself being a * quiet, honest girl ’ 
(Curtin, 157). Actual adult changeling stories 
often read like a transcript of this. 

Those who can see fairyland impart the vision to one who 
is in contact with them (Ehys, Celtic Folk-lore, passim), just 
as in Etissian folk-tales a dead man will place a sod cut from 
the churchyard on the head of a living person, who then sees 
the under world (Ealston, Russian Folk Tales, 1873, p. 300). 
The same belief is found with regard to second-sight — physical 
contact with the percipient enables another to share the vision ; 
this is also true of clairvoyance (Gurney, ii. 189). llodern ex- 
periments in telepathy show that contact increases the power 
of communication, and oases are on record where the percipient 
of a phantasm could cause another to see it by touching him 
(Parish, Hallucinations, 1897, p. 94). Thus, what is perhaps an 
actual psychic fact, experienced by the folk, has been applied 
to fairy, ghost, and other beliefs. 

g. Fairy-like beings outside Europe. — That no 
single cause peculiar to European lands has operated 
in the formation of the belief in fairies may be seen 
from the fact that in every part of the world there 
are to be found beliefs in a variety of beings, all 
more or less like the fairies of Europe, ivith similar 
qualities, characteristics, and powers. 

The Battaks of Sumatra believe in mountain- 
dwarfs hostile to encroaching mortals, who carry 
off men or women, or have amours with handsome 
mortals {L’Anthrop. iv. 85 f.). In Formosa, tales 
are told of a mysterious little people to be seen 
in the forests, with houses which change into 
boulders ; as well as of goblins living in caves, and 
causing famine, sickness, and death {FLJ v. 143, 
149). The Siamese phi are spirits dwelling in 
forests, etc., with many fairy traits (Hardouin, 
Bev. trad. pop. v. [1890] 257 ff. ; for Annam, see 
EBE i. 538^, 539^). 

Turning to Africa, we find the Baganda believing 
in elves or sprites called ngagive', and the W. 
African Bantu in asild seen at night wearing a 
comb, which, if a mortal can snatch it, Avill bring 
him riches (Johnston, 677 j Nassau, 299). Callaway 
compared the Zulu belief in ghosts {amatongo) with 
the Irish fairy creed. They call the living to join 
them or produce disease or pain in men. They live 
underground, -where the living may visit them and 
see their dead friends, as the dead are seen among 
fairies. There is also a belief in a ‘ Little Chief- 
tainess ’ with a troop of children, to see whom is 
fatal (op. cit. 226 f., 253). The Malagasy believe in 
dwarfs who come to houses to get milk, and who 
have a small voice like birds. Another dwarf, 
Kotely, resembles the Bro-wnie. They also enter 
houses at night and cook rice ; but it is dangerous 
to prevent their leaving before da-wn (Ferrand, 
Contes yoy. malgaches, Paris, 1893, p. 82 ff.). 

Among American Indians, the belief in tiny 

Psyeh. Res. ill. 77; Wentz, 126, 133; Scott, Demonology, 
24 ; CQR Ixiv [1907] 124 ; cf. Callaway, Rel. ofAmazulu, Natal, 

^^iQunieif,' ii. 206 ; Campbell, Superstitions of the Scottish 
Highlands, 1900, p. 102. „ „ , , 0 ., 

See Gurney, i. 118; County Folk-Lore, Suffolk, 1892, p. 189; 
Scott, Uinst. 210 ; Campbell, 80. 


sprites of rocks, streams, etc., resembling fairies, 
is lyide-spread. They dance in moonlight; and’ 
when seen, vanish at once. They assist or trouble 
men ; e.g., among the Shoshones they steal infants, 
leaving a changeling (NB iii. 157) ; among the 
Ojibwas they attack poultry and cattle, which 
die, or throw stones into the Indian dwellings; 
among the Algic tribes they cause sleep by striking 
men ivitli their small clubs ; among the Micmacs 
they tie people when asleep. Generally their form 
is that of tiny men. The Musquakie Indians 
believe in sprites produced by Meechee Manito-ah, 
who cause melanclioly, quarrels, ill-health (Owen, 
Folk-lore of Musq. Ind., 1902, p. 38 f.). On the 
Mosquito coast, gnomes are thought to carry off 
wanderers by night, and are mischievous in other 
ways. There is also a water-spirit which dro-wns 
bathers, and another which has the form of a 
horse.^ The Eskimos believe in ingnersiut, an 
underground fairy-like folk (Rink, 460). 

In Polynesia the ‘Peerless Ones,’ daughters of 
Miru, queen of Hades, come to the dances of 
mortals and leave at dawn. There are also fairies 
of sky and fountain, the latter sometimes mating 
with men. Other fairies, ponatui, dwell in the sea, 
appearing only by night, for the sun is fatal to 
them. Others carry off' mortals, and are much 
dreaded (Gill, 265 f. ; Clarke, 98, 112, 172; Tregear, 
JAI xix. 121). The Melanesian vuis, a race of 
spirits, have many fairy characteristics, and many 
of them are ‘ a lesser folk of dwarfs and trolls,’ 
with magic powers, yet easily deceived. In some 
tales they assist mortals, like our fairies (Codring- 
ton, jlfetonmans, Oxford, 1891, p. 152). In Torres 
Straits a mischievous female bogey called Dorgai 
seducps men, steals children, etc., but she can be 
outwitted and destroyed (Haddon, JAI xix. 323). 
The Fijians have a race of little gods of the sea, a 
timid race to whom a secret cult is paid, and who 
sometimes come ashore. They give immunity from 
M'ounds, and are fond of singing. Their songs, like 
those of some of our fairies, have been recorded 
(Williams, Fiji, 1858, i. 237, 240 ; Thomson, 
Fijians, 1908, p. 189). In New Britain au order 
of teharan is called ingal, mischievous and annoying 
sprites. Others are friendly and live around men, 
or enter their bodies to teach them charms, dances. 


etc., by which they make a profit. There is also 
a belief in mermaids, and in their unions with 
mortals (Brown, 81, 200, 242). In New Guinea there 
is a belief in an underground folk, not the dead, 
who may unite ivith mortals, and from whom men 
steal valuable things ; as well as in other beings in 
the forest or swamp, shy of being seen, and -with 
other fairy habits (Seligmann, 386 f., 646 f.). 

The Arunta believe in iruntarinia, spirits of the 
Alcheringa (q.v.) age, living in winter in under- 
ground caves where there is sunshine, and wander- 
ing on earth in summer. They have each a double, 
the arumhiiringa, which, when the spirit is re- 
incarnated, follows it or dwells with the others. 
These are not visible to all. The iruntarinia are 
very real to the native, and are dreaded for their 
power of placing pointing sticks in his body. They 
are visible only to medicine-men and children born 
with eyes open, and are like men, but thin and 
shado-wy. They steal from men, and carry off 
women and imprison them in caves, but to those 
who can communicate with_ them they impart 
sacred ceremonies (Spencer-Gillen”, 51^521). 

The beings which most resemble fairies, how- 
ever, are the Arab jinn or jan. They live under- 
ground, but also haunt doorsteps and other places, 
and are usually invisible, though they also appear 
iSee 19 RBEW [1900], pt. I. 330 f., mU; NR 
Dorman, Origin of Prim. Super., Eh>j?4. 1881. P.-..23 

J'^/xxx. [1900] 265 ; Wentz, 47; A ®A®SAnnnln 

Longfellow, Siaimtfia, canto 18. Leland thought the Algonquin 
elves were borrowed from early Korse visitors. 
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in vnriftut form*!. TJicy trnve! nboat in .<mnd- 
storm'!. The jinn are arranged in clans, propagate 
their species, and arc subject, to lams like niorlal.s. 
Mnnv arc cril and cause fiekncs«, rnndne.ss, etc., 
net like tlie Poltcrgci't, earri' off beautiful momnn 
formivesor others' ns tiikhvivc.'!, or their females 
force men to remain with them for years. Some 
are friendly to men and even many them, or by 
mcan.s of talismans men can obtain power over 
them. Iron, Divine names, etc., arc all powerful 
again.st them ; and, like the fairies, they arc 
cnphemistically called mubaralnn, ‘ blessed ones.’ 
IndcciJ, there is scarcely an article of the fairy 
creed which does not equally apply to them.* 

Fairies and/(*cs of all kinds — Celtic and Teu- 
tonic, Slavic r*U(7t, Greek ncreids, Arabian ji'nn and 
/jcrw, Hindu apsarascs, and other supernatural 
femnios, like the dorpai of Torres Straits, or the 
awiri wife of W. Africa (MacCulloch, O', 330), or 
the omrtftffs of the llattak.s (L'Anthrop. iv. 85), or 
the swan-maidens and mermaids of universal folk- 
belief — carry on ainours with men, or marry and 
bear them children, cither on cartii or by luring 
them into tlieir abode.®, ns the Queen of Faery 
lured True Thomas. Yet, on the otlicr hand, one 
of the most cliaractcri.stic traits of female fairies 
is their sodnrtive power over men, and the fatal 
results which follow from amours with them — 
‘the inconvenience of their succubi’ (Kirk, 25). 
This, however, is a feature found even in the case 
of fain* wives, whether captured by men or not, 
when the mortal hu.sband breaks a tabu, and was 
already noted by Gorvaso of Tilbury (Oliaimper. 
eh, 13 ; SCO MacCulloch, CF, eh. xU,). 

But what is important ns illustrating the likeness 
of variou.s ethnic supernatural bciugs to our fniric-s 
is the fact that nroci-scly similar dangers await him 
who sees and falls in love with tiio being wlio 
appears in seductive form, Tiie Celtic or Teutonic 
fairy mistress is dangerous (cf. the Lorelei), but 
so also is the supernatural mistress of otlicr lands. 
The unhappy mortal lover is killed, dies, goes 
mad, or takes to wandering listlessly 
‘ Peri-strioken ’ [of. Kcighticy, 21]). Tliis was the 
ca.®o with him who had amours witir the nymphs 
and sirens of ancient Greece, like the ncreids in 
modem Greece (Bent, Cyclades, 1SS3, p. 13; 
Law.son, Modem Greek Foil-lore, Cambridge, 1910, 
p. 1*12), ns it is tlio case with liim who is lured by 
the Hindu nlk^asl or churct (Crooke, PJP, 1890, i. 
253, 209 ; ERE ii. 489*’). So in Japan a youth is 
slain by the monster, who takes the form of a 
lovely girl (Joly, Legend in Jap. Art, 1903, p. 45). 
The Arabs have transformed the ka rvhicli liannts 
the pyramids into a heantiful nude woman, whoso 
lovers become restless lunatics (Mnspero, Etudes de 
mpth. et arch, in., Paris, 1893, i. 79). 

.Similar beliels are found in Afclancsia regarding 
sea-snakes which take female fomi, or the tavo- 
givogi which appears ns youth or girl to entice 
mortal,? of the opposite sox. In either case death 
or madne.ss is the resnlt. Another species of 
sprites, called in Xew Britain Mtol, inflict serious 
wounds on the sexual organs of their male or 
female lovers (Codrington, 172, 18S f . ; Brotm, 
197; Lang, in Kir);, p. xxxi; cf. Williams, Fiii, 
1S70, 1. 230). 

The s.imc ideas arc found among the American 
Indians ; t.g., the Ynroks believe in a seductive 
Iwitig who Iwres men into tlio forest, clmngcs to a 
panther, and kills them (FLR v. [lSS2j 09L); and 
the Mayas have stories of the xtalainnd tboxhok 
chaltun of the forests, who turn into a tliorn-bnsh 
when the pursuing mortal clasps tliem. He then 


sslx. nSPSl»52P.: Lttne.XmJ.; 
I1S0I)26S; Hinsiitr, Pclilori rjtheh 
Wbn-lSSSt.; \V. U.SmHhi,lmg. 
•SvtRjrUiKOould, CnritKiS ii tt\f, tSSS. •Keltuinc.'p.ir 


speedily succumbs to fever and delirium {FIM i. 
[1SS.3] 2.75). For the Centra! American liclicf in 
the intercourse of women witii nagunls, see Brinton, 
Rroc. Amcr. Fh'dos. Foe., xx.xiiL (Phil. 1894] 29. 

Bisks were nkso nm by women Avho Imd inter- 
course with Pilosi, Panisci, Satyrs, Fauns, Silvnni 
— the incubi and succubw of medimval times, 
j demons wlm had amour.® witli women or men. 

' Thej’ correspond to the Celtic dusii, shaggy demons 
wlio sought the couelics of women to gratify their 
desires, .and perhaps caused madne.ss (.MacCulloch, 
Rel. of Anc. Celts, .355); the Hindu bhiits, who 
abduct women, and other tiemom who tire out 
women by their nightly amonrs, so that they die 
of exhaustion (Dubois, Hindu Manners, Oxford, 
1897, ii. 389; Crooke, PR- i. 264); tlicyinn, who 
beget children bj* women (CurtL®.®, i’n’w. S'Hnilie 
Religion, 1002, p. 116); the Maya ekoneil, an 
imaginary snake which sucks the brcn-sls of 
mothers (FLJ i. 256); the Samoan hoUta poro, 
which makes women pregnant and causes night- 
mare (Wnitz, Anthrop., Leiprig, 18C0, vi. 315); 
the kruijt, n spirit who begets clnldron b}* women ; 
and the Day.ak huan, gliosts who carry off women 
and beget monsters by them (Ling Both, Ratives 
of Saraioak, 1S9G, i. 308 ; St. John, i. 174).* It 
shonid be added that ghosts of the dead can cause 
conception in women (Brittany [Lo Brnz, Xa 
Lfgcnde de la mort\ ii. 146 and pa-isini); Svxin 
[Curtiss, 115]; Borneo [Wood, Rat. Hist, of lilan, 
1870, V. 508 f.]; Egj’pt [X72X iv. SSO**]; Ovalicrcro 
[fd». iv, SCO']; Uganda [Bo.scoo, 48]; cf. Post, 
Ethnol. Jvrisprud., Oldenburg, 1895, ii. 11, for the 
Amor, Indian and African belief in monstrous 
births as products of evil spirits). These beliefs 
were connected with the erotic JmllucinationB of 
hysteria (El)is, Pst/chol. of Sex, London, 1897-1900, 
ii. 152 f.), and with erotic dreams in general in 
Avhicli women believed themselves abandoned to 
sexual embraces, or men thought they had amours 
n*ith beautiful fenmle.s. They are also connected 
with tile phenomena of nightmare, a.s the name os 
well ns its cognates in other languages— inewim^, 
suecsiba, y^idXTijr, etc. — shows. Tlicso are noc- 
turnal spirits which torment men in sleep, while 
the niglitmnre poi-sonified is in Tcntonui belief 
sometimes the fair}* bride or mother.’ These be- 
liefs arc also connected witli the idea that the gods 
could have amonrs with women. 

Thus, when wo find tliat in all parts of tlie world 
there exist beliefs cither in fnirj'-like beings or in 
spirits who act like fairies, wlnle the same pre- 
cautions are taken against them, the same tabus 
hold regarding them, the relations between them 
and men are the same, and the same qnasi-cnit is 
rendered to them, we see that the European fairy 
belief is but a specinl aspect of a much more widely 
spread belief in supernatural beings, to whom very 
much tlie same cimrncteristic.s arc everywhere 
attributed, these being probably in no cose the 
result of any one cause. At the .®anie time we are 
led to discover the real origin of the fairy belief in 
man’s myth-making fancy and his animistic be- 
lief.?, and in his applying the conditions of his 
own life to the creatures of liis fancy. These 
fancies sometimes, however, clu.ster round the facts 
of life, octnal races being sporadically envisaged os 
fairie.s. 

10 . Witch and fairy. — TJiat no one source ran 
be considered as the origin of the fairy belief is 
seen in the fact that the parallel between witch 
find Iain' is a very close one. The fairy -revel and 
the Sabbat liad much in common, ana both owe 

1 Cl. the Jewish idea of the fail of tJie angels thronzh their 
lUft for mortal women. 

5 4S7 ; see Trior. PC9 istJ f. ; Bodin. La D/mon^ 

tftffnie df$ ff'/TctVr/, parif, 15S^. p. 103 ; Grimm, 40* ; Slmbl. Vtr 
f/P-' n/4ni und t'nnF ISS3; J. Franck. Praxtos 

HtdMxt: tiniremr Praexpta, 1822, ch. I Me Incabo.' 
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something to reminiscences of earlier sejc-festivals 
with music and dancing (see MacCullocli, CF, 223). 
The wayfarer is attracted into both, and often 
pays dear for it. He is forced to pipe or dance, 
and finds himself in the morning worn out, while 
all that so attracted him has vanished. Both revels 
and Sabbat must terminate before dawn or cock- 
crow (see Reuss, La Sorcellerie, Paris, 1871, pp. 39, 
43, 54, 56, and refif. there). Similarly the beliefs 
in bodily or spirit transportation through the air 
on the part or or by witches or fairies — the objec- 
tive aspect of a trance or drugged condition (see 
MacCulloch, CF, 223 ; Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths 
^Ireland, 1902, ii. 8, 21 ; Nassau, 223 [W. Africa] ; 
Seligmann, 401 [New Guinea]) — in child-stealing 
(see Changeling), in cannibalism (CF, 223 ; 
Pranfais, L'Eglise et la sorcellerie, Paris, 1910, pp. 
68, 119, 145 ; Sdhillot, i. 229 ; Wentz, 128), in 
gifts of money which turns to rubbish, in shape- 
shifting and invisibility, in taking the substance 
of milk, corn, or of an animal (cf. a similar belief 
in W. Africa [JAI xxix. 23], in E. Africa [Mac- 
donald, Africana, 1882, i. 212] ; and see Scott, 
Demon., 82, 223), in the power of killing cattle by 
mysterious means, or horses by riding them furi- 
ously at night, in the force of similar tabus against 
both — all apply equally to fairies and ivitches. Both 
the mediieval Church and 17th cent. Presbyterians 

E laced fairydom and witchcraft under the same 
an ; and, in their trials, ivitches were accused 
of appealing or repairing to fairies and their 
queen (Dalyell, 536 f. ; Scott, Demon., 129, 135, 266, 
Minst., 207). Witches used for their nefarious 
deeds elf- arrows, which were manufactured by 
fairies and the devil, and supplied to them (Pit- 
cairn, Criminal Trials, Edinburgh, 1833, i. 191 AT. ; 
Scott, Demon., 135, 235). In popular Scots tradi- 
tion the elf-queen and the mother-ivitch, or Gyre 
Carline, are identical. The three Fies who are 
present at births are sometimes three witches, and 
both grou)^ are associated ivith the earlier ‘wise 
woman.’ finally, fairies and witches were sup- 
posed to ride through the air headed by a Hecate 
called Nic Neven (Scott, Demon., 111).^ 

Beliefs similar to those associated -svith fairies 
are also elsewhere connected with the dead (§ 5), or 
with other beings — in Japan, foxes; or, among 
savages, spirits of all kinds ; in our own and other 
lands, the devil or demons, or vampires. But the 
best example is found in the belief in the ‘fairy 
eddy’ — a sudden puiF of wind or whirl of dust, 
leaves, etc., in which fairies or "witches are sup- 
posed to be (Rhys, ii. 590 ; Ralston, Songs, 382 ; 
Frazer, GB ® i. 127). Among the Arabs the jinn 
(in India shaitan) cause, or travel in, such whirl- 
winds or sandstorms. In ancient Persia a demon 
caused the whirlwind (BundahiS, xxviii. 24). In 
Brittany, the damned, who tried to carry off the 
wayfarer as fairies carried off men, were seen in 
such eddies (Le Braz^ ii. 239) ; among the Ainus, 
whirlwinds are embodiments of evil spirits (ERE 
i. 244); among the Baganda, a dust eddy is be- 
lieved to be caused by ghosts at play (Roscoe, 282) ; 
among the Yomba, an eddy of wind is a manifesta- 
tion of a forest-god (Ellis, 79) ; among the Kumai, 
it is thought that Brewin travels in a whirlwind 
(Howitt, JAI xiii. 194) ; or, as in Fiji and among 
the Pa"wnees, the whirlwind is caused by ghosts 
(Frazer, GB ® i. 128). With all these peoples much 
the same methods of avoiding the eddy or of over- 
coming the beings in it are found; while, com- 
paring these customs %vith that of attacking a 
storm with weapons, we see that both eddy and 

1 The mediasval writers against witchcraft condemned also 
fairies and all traffic with them, and the fairj'-rings where I 
their revels took place were assimilated to the blasted sward j 
of the witches’ Sabbat. This is seen in the trial of Jeanne ; 
d’Arc, in whose procis witches and fairies are mingled. In 
several French legends, fairies dance the Sabbat. ' 


storm were first personified and then believed to 
contain hostile beings. 

Thus, considering the similarity of what is 
attributed equally to fairies, witches, ghosts, 
demons, and spirits of all kinds, it is obvious that 
certain primitive ideas easily attached themselves 
to all these indifferently, and that the origin of 
fairies must be sought in no one recent source, 
but ultimately in very ancient beliefs of man re- 
garding the beings of his imagination. At the 
same time, we must not omit that which his poetic 
fancies have lent to the whole fairy belief, for to 
do so would be to omit what has always been a most 
vital element in all folk-lore. 

The fairies who figure in the earlier romances 
and in the Renaissance and later poets are in part 
the creatures of folk-tradition, in part the creations 
of the poetic imagination, and concern ns but little 
here.^ 

II. Situation of fairyland. — Fairyland as a 
separate region is variously situated. Most gener- 
ally it is a subterranean region, sometimes directly 
below men’s dwellings, or within hills and moun- 
tains ; and to the latter corresponds the mediaeval 
tradition regarding the court of Venus in the 
‘ Vennsberg,’ of which there were several (Venus 
here=afay; see Grimm, 935). We may compare 
also the Irish tradition regarding the Tuatha D6 
Danann and the std, or mounds. The entrance to 
fairyland was through a cavern (or fairyland was 
in a cavern), crevice, pit, or wells on tops of hills : 
the oldest recorded example of this is found in 
Gervase of Tilbury’s story of the Welsh Elidnrus, 
who was taken by two small men through a sub- 
terranean passage to fairyland (Itin. Cambr. i. 8). 
In this aspect fairyland corresponds to Hades, as 
well as to Hell or Purgatory, the entrance to which 
is also often through a cave or cleft. Both in 
Teutonic and in Celtic regions, fairies are also 
associated with tumuli, or with old raths or forts, 
which are often seen lit up at night (for an early 
instance, see William of Newburgh, Historia, 
Oxford, 1719, i. 28). Fairyland is also within the 
waters, and accessible through wells or by diving 
beneath river or lake or sea (in this corresponding 
to one aspect of the Celtic Elysium ; see Blest, 
Abode of the [Celtic]). This dwelling is both 
that of water-fairies and of other water-beings (§ 7)- 
It is also on islands in lake or sea, which some- 
times are seen by the gifted seer (Wentz, 147; 
Davies, Mythol. and Rites of Brit. Druids, 1809, 
p. 155). Here, again, there is a close correspond 
ence with the island Elysium of the Celts (see ERE 
art. cited). Faii"yland may also be all around, a 
kind of fourth dimensional region interpenetrating 
ours ; ® or it may suddenly be entered in a mist ; 
or, again, it may be in the air. These various con- 
ceptions are connected with the original character 
of fairies, whether as Nature-spirits or ghosts ; 
and in some instances the abode of older gods has 


become fairyland. 

It is usually dangerous to "vdolate any sacred 
fairy spot— -tree, dwdling, etc. — as it is dangeroM 
to enter the charmed fairy circle, or to cross the 
night ride of fairies. These are tabus to which 
many parallels from lower and higher cultures, 
with respect to sacred places, abodes or haimte of 
spirits, gods, or ghosts, might be adduced (see 
Codrington, 177, 218 f. ; Smigmann, 184 ; Mac- 
Culloch, CF, ch. xi.), 

LrrERATUBE.— There is no work covering the whole 
of the fairy belief, but T. Keig htley’s Favrp Nythology, new 

1 See Nutt, Fairp Myth, of NAafesyeare, 1900 ; Goya^ ia 
Fi« et la mart des fies, Paris, 1910 ; Delattre, English Fairy 
Poetry, Oxford, 1912. , 

a Cf. the New Britain saying regarding nmtana ni^ job 
place of the dead: ’If our e>es were turned so toat what u 
inside the head were now outside, we would see tlmt^«o>w 
nion was very near to ns and not far away at a 1 (Brown, 1 /■ 
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ed. 1900, is generally useful. Besides the principal collections 
of Jl/drc/icn, see also W. Bell, Shahespeare’s JPuek, and hit 
Folklan, 3 vols., London, 1852 ; J. Curtin, Tales of the Fames 
and the Ghost IVorld, London, 1805 ; J. Grimm, TeiUonie 
3/j(«Aoioj;y, Ens. tr., London, 1880-1888, ch. 17 ; Introduction, 
• Uober clie Elfen,’ to T. C. Crofcer's Fairp Legends, Germ, tr., 
Leipzig. 1826 ; E. S. Hartland, Science ofFairg Tales, London, 
1891 ; R. Kirk, Secret Commonwealth of Flees, Fauns, and 
Fairies, ed. Sir TV. Scott, iklinburph, 1816, A. Lang, 1893; 


L. F. A. Maury, Les Fies du moyen dge, Paris, 1843, new ed. 
in Croyances et Ugendes du moyen dge, do. 1896 ; H. Schreiber, 
Die Feen in Furopa, Freiburg, 1842 ; Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, Introd. to 'Tale of Tamlane,’ 1639, 
Letters on Demonology and tVitcheraft *, 1808 ; W. Y. Evans 
Wenta, The Faint Faith in Celtic Countries, O.-eford, 1911 (a 
curious mixture of science and credulity). See also the other 
authorities cited in the article. 

J, A. MacCulloch. 
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Buddhist.— See Bhakti-MAega. 

Christian (W. MokOAN), p. 689. 

Greek (I. F. Burns), p. 694. 

FAITH (Christian). — Every act of religions 
faith shows two sides or aspects— a cognitive and 
a volitional. It is at once an affirmation of truth 
and a surrender to the truth affirmed. Apart from 
the first, it would be blind ; apart from the second, 
witliout practical significance. The fact that the 
emphasis is sometimes placed on the one and some- 
times on the other leaas to two relatively distinct 
notions of faith. "When the volitional aspect is 
emphasized, we have the notion commonly denoted 
by the word ‘ trust ’ (,q.v . ) ; when the cognitive, 
that denoted by the word ‘belief’ (g.w.). It is 
with faith as belief that we are concerned in the 
present article. The notion of trust is, indeed, vital 
for religion, bnt it has played no part in theological 
controversy. 

1 . Scripture doctrine of Faith.— (1) In Jetoish 
canonical and extra-canonical writings . — ^Although 
here are only two OT passages (Dt 32*’, Hab 2^) in 
ich the B V admits the substantive ‘ faith,* the 
is far from being infrequent. Every word of 
ernes with a claim to be received ns true ; 
ve it is an act of obedience to God, ns un- 
rebellion and a mark of hardness of heart 
, Dt 1*^ Pa Is 7"). At the same time, 
.„,(,n is not among the cardinal conceptions of OT 
religion. What God requires of men is less that 
they believe His word than that they fear, love, 
serve, obey, and trust Him. God’s word is thought 
of rather ns a commandment to be obeyed than as 
a message to be believed. 

What first brought the notion of faith into the 
foreground was the loosening of the bond between 
religion and nationality, and the rise of a propa- 
ganda. When Hebrew religion entered, with a 
claim to universal acceptance, into competition with 
other religions and became a matter of personal 
choice, the question whether a man believed in the 
God of Israel and received His laws and promises 
as true inevitably advanced into a position of 
cardinal importance. The initial religious act be- 
came one of belief ; and persistence in belief, the 
presupposition of fidelity to God. Wo can thus 
undei stand why in the later Jewish literature the 
notion of faith should be considerably more promi- 
nent than it is in the OT (En 48'' 58', Apoc. Bar. 
64'- =' ; Philo, de Ahrah. 268 ; 2 Es 6’ 9’'-). 

(2) In the teaching of Jesus . — Evidence for the 
increasing importance that was being attached to 
faith will hardly, however, be discovered in the 
teaching of Jesus. Often as He uses the word, it 
is nearly always with the meaning of trust in the 
power and goodness of God (Mt 17™, Mk 4''). This 
IS the meaning even when He speaks of faith in 
Hjraself. What He has in view is not belief in 
His Messiahsbip or in any doctrine, but trust in 
the Divine power that works through Him (Mt 
gio gj J523)_ Though He is conscious of bringing a 
new message. He lays the stress not on the accept- 
ance of His word, but on the doing of it. ‘ This 
do, and thou shalt live ’ (Lk 10™). The message is 
VOL. v.— 44 


Hindu.— See Bhakti-Maeoa. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 695. 

Roman (I. F. Burns), p. 697. 

so simple and self-evidencing that the question of 
beliei’ing it hardly comes into view. 

(3) In the writings of Paul . — It was with the 
Christian proclamation that the idea of faith really 
entered on its great career. From the first the 
gospel was preached, not primarily as a law to be 
obeyed, but as a message to be believed (Ac 2** 4^); 
and the cardinal article of belief, that whiob in- 
cluded all others, was that Jesus is Lord and 
Christ. The doctrine of salvation through believ- 
ing was, therefore, not introduced by Paul ; in bis 
controversy ■ndth Peter at Antioch be could assume 
it as common Christian ground. None the less, he 
marks a decisive stage in its development. He was 
the first to establish it on a reasoned basis, and to 
bring the Church to a clear consciousness of the 
new significance which faith had acquired. This 
he accomplished by demonstrating the congruence 
of faith with the nature of the Christian gospel. 
Since the gospel conies as a revelation of Divine 
grace and of a righteousness freely ofiered to guilty 
man, the fitting response on man’s part can only be 
that of humble and thankful acceptance of the gift. 
Putting away the proud thought that he can stand 
on his own merits, he must believe in Him who 
justifies the ungodly (Gal 3, Bo 4). It is evident 
that faith as here conceived is a thing of the heart 
rather than of the intellect. It implies moral 
earnestness, the sense of sin and need, submissive- 
ness and openness towards God, and is indis- 
tinguishable from the trust of which Jesus speaks. 
Doubtless the Apostle included in his notion of 
faith the acceptance of what we should describe as 
doctrine (Bo 10®). The grace of God had no mean- 
ing for him apart from the redemption drama in 
which it presented itself to his imagination and 
thought. Nevertheless, Wrede’a assertion {Paulus, 
Tub. 1904, p. 67), that what Paul means by faith is 
nothing more than the obedient affirmation of the 
reaching of redemption, is wide of the mark. In 
is doctrinal constructions, Paul has no other object 
than to set forth the sin -forgiving, salvation-bring- 
ing grace of God ; and at bottom it is this grace he 
asks men to believe in and to trust. 

In vindicating the title of faith to be regarded as 
the sole and sufficient condition of salvation, Paul 
considers it exclusively in its relation to justifica- 
tion, What he establishes is justification by faith. 
Does he think of faith as also the inner spring of 
the new life ? In two or three passages be ap- 
proaches this idea. He speaks of faith as working 
by love, and declares that whatever is not of faith 
is sin (Gal 5’‘, lio 14™). But in general the activities 
of the new life are traced not to faith, but to the 
transcendent working of the Holy Spirit. The 
Christian virtues and graces are fruits of the Spirit 
(Gal 6™, Bo 8'). Our modern method of psycho- 
lomcal derivation is foreign to his thought. 

Much more important is the question whether 
faith, as defined in Bo 4, is an adequate description 
of the religious relation as Paul habitually con- 
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ceives it. Is the bond that nnites the believer -with 
Christ nothing else than trust in the Divine grace 
manifested in His Cross ’ The truth is that it is 
only in connexion with justihcation that the 
Apostle thinks of it in this way. In general, 
the union with Christ appears as something more 
intimate and close than can he described in ethical 
terms. The believer has died with Christ and 
risen udth Him ; he is in Christ, and Christ lives 
in him. While this has for Paul a strongly ethical 
meaning, to interpret it in purely ethical terms, as 
signifying nothing more than a death to sin and 
resurrection to righteousness, a reproduction of 
Christ’s mind or spirit in the believer, is to miss its 
secret. The union he has in view is a mystical 
union. Like all mystics, he finds the idea of 
faith , inadequate to express the religious relation. 
Wliether he regards this mystical imion as only a 
deeper interpretation of faith, or as something 
that follows on it, is not easy to decide (Gal 2“, 
Eph 3”). 

(4) In th& Fourth Gospel. — As compared with 
that of Paul, the conception of faith found in the 
Fourth Gospel is distinctly more intellectualistic 
in character. The writer shows unmistakable 
affinities with the Greek thinkers. Faith appears 
as a result of the impression made on the onlookers, 
not so much by the grace and truth manifested in 
Christ’s words and deeds, as by His miracles. His 
whole earthly career is presented in the light of a 
series of Divine attestations of His claim to be the 
Son of God (Jn 2^^ 4°^ 14'^ 20®^). Believing and 
knoisdng are brought into the closest connexion 
mth each other, are, indeed, treated as identical. 
Like the Greeks and Philo, the Evangelist attri- 
butes a saving significance to knowledge. At the 
same time, it is far from his intention to exhibit 
faith as a mere intellectual assent to the proposi- 
tion, ‘Jesus is the Son of God.’ Everywhere the 
ethical factor, perhaps in conscious opposition to 
Gnostic tendencies, is strongly emphasized. Knoiv- 
ledge is not understood as a predominantly intel- 
lectual function ; it includes sympathy and kinship 
with its object, a personal relation to Christ, and 
is morally conditioned (Jn 6^^ 6^ 8“ 7^^). 

Like Paul, the-wTiter of the Fourth Gospel knows 
of a deeper relation of the soul to Christ than that 
of faith or knowledge. Everywhere the mystical 
union is in the foreground ; ‘ I in them, and thou 
in me, that they maybe perfected into one ’ ( Jn 17®) 
— that is the profoiindest secret of his piety. It is 
in virtue of this mystical union that the eternal 
and Divine life which belongs to Christ as His 
native possession is imparted to the believer. ‘ He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit’ (Jn 15*’). The mystical vein of piety, 
which passed into Christiani^ from the Oriental 
religions, runs side by side with the Hebrew vein, 
and is suffused with the ethical spirit of the latter. 

(5) In the Epistle to the Hebretos. — In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ive find a concration of faith wdiich 
is modelled on that of Philo. Faith is the vision of 
the eternal realities of the unseen world — God, His 
righteousness. His salvation, the better country — 
the vision of these realities and the conviction that 
they are more enduring than the things we see and 
touch (He 11). As such it is the spring of all heroic 
action. Christ is related to it as its author and 
perfecter. He is the great example of faith, and 
through Him the salvation which the saints of the 
old time could only greet from afar has become a 
realized fact (w.^®-^). Of all NT conceptions of 
faith,' that of Hebrews is perhaps the broadest. 

2 . Catholic doctrine of Faith. — ^We have seen 
that, from the outset of the Christian community, 
faith was related to a doctrinal construction of 
Christ’s Person and work. Always it implied 
belief in His power and dignity as Messiah and 


Lord, and in the reality of His redemption. If, 
notwithstanding this, the NT cannot be said to 
show, except in the latest books, any serious intel- 
lectualizing of the notion of faith, the explanation 
is to be found in the fact that doctrine was still 
sufficiently simple, ethical, and elastic to serve as a 
vehicle of the gospel. It still made its appeal less 
to the intellect than to the heart and conscience. 
But a time speedily arrived when this in large 
measure ceased to he true. The passing of the 
great constructive thinkers, and the Church’s ex- 
perience in Gnosticism of the dangers incident to 
unfettered speculation, led to the fixing of doctrine 
as an authoritative norm, the fitting attitude to 
which was intellectual submission. Nor was this 
all. More and more, doctrine was elaborated in a 
direction that removed it from the domain of the 
heart and conscience into that of the speculative 
reason. In determining the inner relations of the 
Trinity and the constitution of Christ’s Person, the 
Church doubtless sought to safeguard what seemed 
to it vital religious interests. At the same time, 
such determinations were far removed from the 
simple truths of the gospel, and the importance 
attached to them had the result of throA^dng the 
latter into the shade. When assent to the creeds 
was made a condition of salvation, it was inevitable 
that faith should come to be understood as funda- 
mentally an act of the intellect. By Augustine it 
is defined as ‘ cum assensione cogitare ’ (de Prcedest. 
Sanctor. 5), and by Aquinas [Humma, II. 2, qu. 2, 
art. 2) as an act of the intellect w’hich is moved to 
assent through the will. Three elements were 
distinguished in it — notitia, assensus, and Jidueia; 
the first two being purely intellectual, and the . 
third having but the slenderest claim to be regarded j 
as ethical. Notonly was faith intellectualized ; it / 
was conceived in the main as an act, not of insight 
and independent conviction, but of intellectual 
submission. The highest mysteries of the faith, 
being inaccessible to reason, could be received only 
on the ground of an external authority. Early 
Scholasticism, it is true, proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the doctrines of the Church were capable 
of being demonstrated to the reason; still the 
doctrines were first, and reason second. Moreover, 
the attempt to justify this assumption was in the 
end abandoned. Faith, in the Catholic conception 
of it, is authority-faith. And the authority that 
guarantees the truth of the doctrines is, in the last 
resort, the Church : ‘ Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me catholicae ecclesiae commoveretauctoritas’ 
(Aug. contra Ep, Manich. 6). The_ Church, there- ( 
fore, is the real objectto which/cfwm, the practic^ 
element in faith, is referred. The notion was still 
further eviscerated Avhen the Church came to recog- 
nize that an intelligent assent to its doctrines was 
more than could be expected from unlettered 
people, and to accept afides implicita, or readme^ 
to affirm these doctrines, though not precisely 
known, as sufficient for salvation. 

So emptied of all ethical and religioim meaming, 
faith could no longer sustain the weight of im- 
portance that had formerly been attached to it. 
While it continued to be regarded as indispensable 
for salvation, the goods of the Christian hfe ''^te 
not connected with it in any organic wa,y. Ine 
only bond was the external one of merit. Oroa 
rewarded faith by bestowing forgiveness an 
infusing love. As the principle of lustification, 
faith was supplanted by good wotIcs; as ti 
principle of moral action, by love. One may say 
that its significance shrank to this, tnac 
represented submission to the Chumh, and , 
that account the condition of participation in 
supernatural gifts which the Church dispens 

her children. ,, 

It is not to be denied that there were otner 
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currents of thought in the Catholic Clmroh. It 
would he easy to quote from Augustine and 
Aquinas passages in which faith is_ based not on 
ttUtiiority, but on inner apprehension of Divine 
truth. Divine things, Augustine asserts, cannot 
be understood except by the pure in heart, and 
Aquinas guards against the idea that faith is an 
arbitrary choice. It presupposes a certain amount 
of natural trust and natural grace. Still the main 
drift was as described. i 

3 . Protestant doctrine. — (1) Luther. — Luther j 
restored faith to the place it occupies in the 
theology of Paul. Against the Eoman doetrine_ of 
justification by works he set the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith only. In the act of 
believing, the sinner has full assurance of salva- 
tion ; his assurance is not contingent on the good 
works he has done or may do, much less on any 
ceremonial observance. Por salvation is a Divine 
promise; and, as ‘without a promise we have 
nothing to believe, without faitn the promise is 
useless, since it is through faith that it is estab- 
lished and fulfilled’ (de Captiv. Babt/l. Eccl.). 
Luther even went beyond Paul in making faith 
the principle nob of justification alone, but of the 
whole Christian life. Its awakening is itself the 
new birth. Love does not require to be brought i 
in as something additional ; it is included in faith. 
Only believe, and yon will do all good works from 
our own impulse. It is, indeed, from the faith 
ehind them that good works derive their moral 
quality: 'Dum bonus aut mains qiiisquam effioitur, 
non hoe ah operibus sed a fide vel incredulitate 
oritur’ {da Libariate). 

The new significance attached to faith implies a 
deepened conception of it. It is no longer con- 
ceived as primarily an affair of the intellect. 
Luther defines it as a ‘ oerta fiducia cordis et firmus 
Bssensus quo Christus apprehenditur ’ (Commentary 
on Gah i. ). It is notliing else tlian personal trust in 
the sin-forgiving grace of God ; and it is the 
product not of reason, but of the impression which 
the Div'ine word makes on the heart and conscience. 

This conception of faitli sets up a new standaid 
for doctrine. If doctrine is to be the object of 
faith, it must embody the gospel, must e.vhibit 
Christ in the cliaracters tliat render Him our 
Saviour and awmken our trust. Of this Luther 
was dimly conscious. He saw that we apprehend 
Christ only in pur e.xperience of His merciful will : 

‘ Misereri arguit eum esse Deum et distinguit ah 
aliis qui non possnnt misereri, cum sint miseri ; 
igitur qui miseretur et bonus est, Dens est.’ 
But, though in these "words Luther criticized the 
metaphysical formul® of the Greek creeds, he did 
not Ecnously raise the question w'hether they ful- 
filled the requirement he had proposed. They 
imposed themselves upon him ns something sacro- 
sanct ; and he was content to leave them unaltered, 
and to read into them as much evangelical mean- 
ing as they could carry. 

(2) The Reformed Church after Inithcr . — ^Far 
from "Working out Luther’s epoch-making ideas 
about faith, the Protestant Churches after the 
Reformation reverted in large measure to the 
Roman "vdew. The traditional dogmas, supple- 
mented by that of justification by faith, "were 
elevated to their old position. In the object of 
faith the sum of the artieuli jidei "was included. 
As a consequence, the existence of a purely 
mtelleetual element in faith was again emphasized. 
While fiducia was regarded as decisive (or salva- 
tion, notitia and assensus were made to precede it 
as necessary preliminary steps. More and more 
the ground of assent "u-as again sought in authority, 
with this difference that for the authority of an 
mfallible Church there was substituted that of an 
infallible Bible. 


4 . Modem discussions. — In the modem period 
of theologj-, which may be dated from the Dhimina- 
tion, ^scussions regarding faith have turned 
mainly on two points— its cognitive character; 
and its relation to the historical facts, above all to 
the fact of Clirist. 

(1) Every act of faith involves a Judgment, an 
affirmation of truth or of ivliat is regarded as 
truth. Faith is thus in one aspect a cognitive 
process. What is the nature of this process ? On 
what grounds do the affirmations of faith ultimately 
rest? Are the grounds on which "ive affirm the 
justice or the goodness of God the same in kind as 
those on whicli the affirmations of science are 
based ? The question is one "ivhich has far-reaching 
significanoe for theology ; it is, one may assert, the 
only epistemological question with "which theology 
has any deep concern. 

Fonts theory of religions knowledge, Protestant 
orthodoxy was indebted to the theolo^ans of the 
Catholic Church, above all to Aquinas. It dis- 
tinguished between the knowledge of God which 
comes to us through the exercise of our natural 
reason, and a supplement of supernaturally 
communicated knowledge resting on autliority. 
Eighteenth-century Rationalism, while it allowed 
the first, rejected the second. For Rationalism, 
all religious truths were truths of reason. But 
neither Protestant orthodoxy nor Rationalism 
thought of subjecting what it called reason to 
critical analysis. 

(a) It was Kant "ivho first undertook this task, 
and his account of reason forms one of the great 
landmarks in epistemological investigation. As 
the result of his analysis, Kant distinguished a 
twofold process in Icnowledge— that of the theoret- 
ical, and that of the practical reason. As theoret- 
ical, reason has for its domain the world of sense- 
experience, and for its instrument the categories — 
above all, the great oategory- of causality. Within 
this domain it moves with logical certainty, rising 
from effect to cause and connecting fact with fact 
as parts of a single, ordered system. But there its 
competency ends. When the tlieoretical reason 
attempts to transcend the phenomenal world of 
sense-experience, and to exmore, by means of its 
categories, the ultimate reality which lies behind 
that world, its incompetence is at once demon- 
strated by the paralogisms in which it finds itself 
involved. The transcendent objects with which 
religion is concerned cannot be established in a 
theoretical way. To reason as theoretical they are 
inaccessible. Only through reason aspractical, i.e. 
as imposing itself upon ns as tlie law of our conduct, 
do we attain to any knowledge of the unconditioned. 
Our religious knowledge comes to us as postulates 
of our moral consciousness, and the certainty with 
which we hold it is not a logical but a moral 
certointy. If our consciousness of being under 
obligation to obey the categorical imperative of 

I our reason is not to be stultified, we must assume 
that our "iiiip is free, that beyond death there lies 
an opportunity for approximation to the moral 
ideal, and that the ultimate power in the universe 
is on the side of the good. 

The Kantian account of knowledge has the great 
merit of bringing out the fact that our religious 
affirmations, unlike those of science, are morally 
conditioned. In other respects, however, it is 
open to grave objections. It leaves room for no 
knoii'ledge of God unless as a postulate. Com- 
munion with God is possible only in the form that 
we fulfil our moral duties as God’s commands. A 
theory which so limits the range of religious 
expenence cannot he regarded as adeqnate. 

(b) Fruitful as the Hegelian movement proved 
in many rvays for theology, on the side of episte- 
mology it represented a reaction in the direction 
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of nationalism. For Hegel, religion was but the 
forecourt of philosophy, and religious ai)prehension 
but an undeveloped form of philosophical. Firm 
mound is reached only when the highest truth is 
logically developed from the idea and recognized 
as a necessity or thought. The distinction drawn 
by Kant between the theoretical and the practical 
reason completely disappears. 

(c) Meanwhile the problem of knowledge was 
being attacked from another side. Herbart drew 
attention to the part which feeling plays in 
cognition. Not only is it involved in all our 
thinking, but in a particular class of judgments — 
the sestnetic and moral — it is the determinative 
factor. De Wette showed that in such judgments 
what we predicate of an object is not existence 
but worth. We arrange the objects of our experi- 
ence in a scale of values, rising from hedonistic 
values to spiritual, the morally good forming the 
climax of the series. The idea of ‘ value-judgments ’ 
was taken up by Lotze, and still further developed. 
More definitely than De Wette he established 
their basis in feeling and connected them with 
religion. Faith, he declared, is the feeling that is 
appreciative of values {Microcosmus, Eng. tr.^ i. 
244 f. ). Through our feeling for values we reach a 
knowledge of things as authentic as that given us in 
science. Nay, it is precisely such faith-knowledge 
that takes us to the heart of reality ; for it is not 
in the world of forms withcwhich science deals, but 
in the world of values, that the inner nature of 
things comes to expression. 

(d) It belongs to the epoch-making significance 
of Albrecht Ritschl that he was the first to intro- 
duce the ‘value- judgment’ into theology, and to 
explain by it the character of faith-knowledge and 
faith-certainty. According to the Ritschlian view, 
all religious jud^ents are judgments of value, or 
rest on such. They have their ground not, as in 
the case of theoretical judgments, in the compulsion 
of perception and thought, but in our feeling for 
values. Our belief in the personality of God, for 
example, rests on the fact that we rank ourselves 
above Nature and claim dominion over it — rank 
the personal above the impersonal. W e proceed on 
the principle that the highest in rank must be the 
ultimate in being. The impulse to set the good 
on the throne of the universe has behind it a 
feeling for the claim which the good makes on our 
ivill._ In proportion as we seek the good, we are 
convinced that our efforts cannot be In vain, but 
that it is the fundamental law of things, and must 
assert its right against all resistance. It is the 
same feeling for values that lies at the basis of the 
affirmations which faith makes about Christ. The 
assertion that in Christ God meets us has no other 
ground than a valuation of the ends for which He 
lived and of the spirit that breathes through His 
every word and deed. His holy love autlienticates 
itself to us as the love of the Father for this single 
reason, that it is the Divinest thing that has come 
within our experience. .Mways faith is concerned, 
not with causal explanation, but with values. 

This theory of value-judgments is put forward 
as an anaWsis of the actual process of faith- 
knowing. It rests on the assumption that the cer- 
tainty of faith is different in kind from the cer- 
tainty with which we hold a scientific hypothesis. 
Is this assumption justified ? Certainly the objects 
of faith — Goa, the Divinity of Christ, the immor- 
tality of the soul — do not present themselves to 
the religious mind as hypotheses, the validity of 
which has to be tested by the ordinary scientific 
canons. The assurance with which we affirm them 
is not measured by our ability to fit them into a 
causal or logical scheme of things. On all hands 
it is admitted that a complete theoretical demon- 
stration of their reality is out of the question. 


From the conservative side we have, indeed, ever 
renewed attempts to establish Christ’s Divinity in 
a theoretical way, by an appeal to such facts as 
His miracles. His sinlessness. His superhuman con- 
sciousness, and His bodily resurrection. But such 
a demonstration does not represent the experience 
in which faith is born, but is purely adventitious. 
And, even were the facts on which it is built be- 
yond question, it would still remain, when judged 
by scientific canons, hopelessly inadequate. The 
truth is that the certainty of faith is not a logical, 
but a moral certainty. It is rooted not in the 
intellect, but in the heart and conscience, and is 
morally conditioned. Its measure is the force of 
our affirmation of the Good, the Fair, and the True. 
Faith is the soul’s everlasting yea to the Divine 
realities that appeal to it. If it sets these realities 
on the throne of the universe, it is because a uni- 
verse in which they were not central and supreme 
would be morally intolerable. In the value-judg- 
ment theory of religious apprehension the radically 
moral character of faith-certainty is brought, for 
the first time, to clear scientific expression. 

That judgments of value have to be reckoned 
with among our cognitive processes is now widely 
recognized — even by logicians like Sigwart as well 
as by theologians. Where the Ritschlian epis- 
temology encounters the strongest opposition^ is 
in its sceptical attitude towards the speculative 
reason, and in its demand that the knowledge of 
faith be kept free from all admixture of specu- 
lative elements — ^in its demand, that is to say, for 
the extrusion of speculative metaphysics from 
theology. To many this has seemed equivalent 
to setting up a double truth, and to a denial of 
the unity of thought. W. R. Inge, for example, 
while recognizing the significance of value-judg- 
ments for religion, and admitting that we cannot 
prove that our valuations are anything more than 
subjective, maintains that there must be a unifying 
principle in which the different activities of our 
nature are harmonized as activities of one person, 
directed towards one satisfying end, and that it is 
in this unifying experience that faith for the first 
time comes fully into its own.^ In other words, 
faith is securely established only when we have 
succeeded in building our value-judgments, with 
all our other knowledge, into a single, coherent 
system. That the human mind wUl never cease 
from the attempt thus to synthesize its knowledge 
may be regarded as certain. And it would be rMh 
to assert that the syntheses which philosophy offers j 
are without significance for faith. It cannot, how- ^ 
ever, be admitted that faith is d^endent on the 
constructions of any philosophy. In our Christian 
religion it is precisely those elements which have 
been importea from philosophy that have proved 
themselves the least stable. Christian faith, as 
distinct from speculative theology, really moves 
among a few grand, simple, and relatively constant 
truths ; and these truths owe little or nothing to 
the speculative reason, but are the affirmations ot 
the heart and conscience. While philosophy can 
render to religion, particularly in the domain or 
apologetics, a service that is real and indisp^^bl^ 
the idea that it will some day succeed, as Edward 
Caird hoped, in transforming the moral certainty 
of faith into logical certainty is purely fantimtic. 

(2) To what extent is faith dependent on hwtortcat 
facts, particularly on the fact of Christ? 
the question in a more general way— M m,- 

medium through which God reveals Himself to t 
soul? How Is the object of faith given ? . 

Traditional theology has always distinmisliw 
between a general revelation and a special.^ 
former it regards as ^ven in Nature and 
moral order visible in the life of man. F 
1 FaUh and Us Psyehologv, VP- 61 . 231 - 
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Nature we can rise, by the exercise of our natural 
powers, to the idea of an almighty and intelligent 
Creator ; from the moral order in human life to 
that of a righteous Lawgiver and Judge. To 
general faith, God thus presents Himself as an 
idea which has been reached through a process of 
thought. Special revelation, on the other hand, 
is regarded as consisting in certain ‘ saving facts ’ 
of history, these facts being, above all, the birth 
into our world of one who was the Son of God, 
the Second Person in the Trinity, and the atone- 
ment for sin He accomplished on the _ cross. _ In 
them specifically Christian faith has its object. 
While, however, the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment are thought of as facts of history, it is 
erident that they are not of a kind that can be 
established by purely historical evidence. They 
come to us as a Mcculative construction or inter- 
retation of the Person and work of the historical 
esus, the truth of which is guaranteed in the 
last resort by inspired Scripture. The immediate 
object of specifically Christian faith is thus, for 
traditional tlieoloOT', not the historical facts of 
Jesus’ life, but a doctrine or series of doctrines ; 
and only when the doctrines have been accepted 
— whether on authority or as speculatively estab- 
lished — can faith enter. God’s special historical 
revelation is given in the form of doctrine. 

(а) It was against a historical revelation so con- 
ceived that the Rationalism of the eighteenth 
century directed its attack. Rejecting the tradi- 
tional doctrines of Christianity, it put in their 
place the simple and self-evident ideas of reason 
as the one valid content of religious faith. These 
ideas — the chief of which are God, freedom, and 
immortality— are independent of Christ and, in- 
deed, of all histoiy; they are in their nature time- 
less, the same for everj' age and every race.^ Por 
the significance of histoiy, whether in religion or 
in any other department of human life. Rationalism 
had little feeling. In this respect the Kantian 
philosophy of rdigioii marked no advance. For 
Kant, too, the content of religious faith is given 
in ideas that are timeless and necessary. The con- 
ception of a revelation — whether in Nature or in 
histoiy — was barred for him by his doctrine of 
phenomenalism. The world of our inner and 
outer sense-experience, being merely phenomenal, 
can yield us no knowledge of the hidden power 
behind it. 

(б) In the Hegelian philosophy the significance 
of history seems, at first sight, fully recognized. 
There is no more talk of phenomenalism or of the 
contingency of historical facts. History is ex- 
hibited as controlled by the immanent law of 
reason, and as the medium of a self-revelation 
of the Absolute. Of this self-revelation, the 
historical religions constitute a particular mode. 
Nature, art, and philosophy forming kindred 
inodes. Christianity — which has as its character- 
istic that Christ is contemplated as the God-man, 
the realipd unity of the Divine and the human — 
is established as the culmination of the series and 
the sole absolute religion. But what Hegel gives 
to histo:^ with one hand he takes away with the 
other. The religious way of envisaging the one- 
ness of the human spirit with the Divine, the 
finite with the Infinite— as realized, that is to say, 
in the Person of Christ — is for him but a step on 
the road to the philosophical. Firm ground is 
reached only when the historical is left behind, 
and the highest truth is developed from the idea 
itself and recognized as a necessity of thought. 
Ultimately we are left with a rational idea as the 
sole adequate content of religions faith. To make 
this clear was one of the motives that led Strauss 
to WTite his Leben Jesu. He believed that in re- 
solring the Gospel-narrative into a tissue of myth 


he was doing Christianity a real service, by com- 
pelling it to advance from the history-faith of 
popular religion to the higher faith which receives 
its object from thought alone. In this epoch- 
maldng book, Stranss also brought into the fore- 
ground an objection to basing faith on facts of 
histoiy which had frequently been raised before, 
though never in so peremptory a fashion. Facts 
of history are known to us only through human 
testimony, and human testimony is fallible. How 
can we build our faith on a foundation that criti- 
cism may any day destroy, if it has not already 
destroyed it ? This objection bears with particular 
force against the traditional conception of a his- 
torical revelation, since it is precisely the miracu- 
lous facts on which it relies to prove the sigpiifi- 
cance of Christ that are most open to critical 
attack. 

(c) Orthodoxy, Rationalism, and Idealistic Philo- 
sophy, widely as they differed in many respects, 
were all agreed in one fundamental assumption, 
that it is through the appropriation of an idea 
or doctrine that religion arises. Faith was made 
dependent for its object on a process of thought. 
Schleiermacher’s importance for theology consists 
in no small degree in this, that he was the first to 
break with that tradition. Adopting the method 
of psychological analysis, besought to demonstrate 
religion as a function of the Spirit, independent 
alike of philosophy, ethics, and dogmatics. Re- 
ligion, he taught, is the immediate response of the 
Soul in feeling to the Divine reality which besets it 
behind and before. This reality is not, however, 
found in Christ or in any histoncal fact ; it is not 
even anything moral ns such. It is the Infinite, 
the Eternal, the Whole of things. Religion is the 
inrnshing sense of the Infinite in the finite, of the 
Eternal in the temporal, our feeling that our time- 
life is a manifestation and organ of the eternal 
MTiole and absolutely dependent on it. Signifi- 
cance is attributed to Christ only as a prototype 
of a new mode of such ‘ God-consciousness.’ That 
Schleiermacher gives an adequate account of the 
content of Christian faith, few would now contend. 
None the less his demonstration of religion as an 
immediate experience of Divine reality, and as 
independent of the constructions of theology and 
philosophy, stands for all time. 

(d) Ritschl learned from Schleiermacher that 
faith springs up as the result of contact with Divine 
reality, and that its object, therefore, is not to be 
sought in any idea or doctrine. But, holding a 
definitely ethical and Christian conception of God, 
he could not regard the Whole of things as the field 
where the soul finds Him. Not in Nature, but only 
in the historical life of man, can God reveal Him- 
self in His moral working and as the God of our 
salvation. And, among the facts of history in which 
He approaches us, Jesus Christ possesses a sig- 
nificance that is not only supreme but absolutely 
unique. What gives to Christ such significance is 
not the miraculous facts on which traditional theo- 
loOT relies to prove His Divinity, but the moral and 
religious traits of His character as they manifest 
themselves in word and deed. In contact with His 
moral might and holy love, we feel the hand of God 
laid upon us, and know that He has drawn near to 
us to forgive and overcome our sin and to call us 
into His_ fellowship and sendee. 

The historical Jesus, and not any doctrine of His 
Person and work, is for Ritschl the object of faith. 
What then is doctrine ! It is a product of faith, 
and intelligible only as an expression of what the 
soul has found in Christ. This need not be taken 
as denying to the doctrines of the Church any direct 
religious value. We know that for countless 
thousands the doctrine of the Atonement has been 
the one great medium through which they have 
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^prehended the forgiving and saving love of God. 
Tliat it does exhibit the holy love of God as mani- 
fested in Christ in a powerful and dramatic way, 
no one wth any feeling for reality will deny. This, 
however, does not allect the question whetlier it is 
not something secondary. Behind it lies the his- 
torical fact of Jesus dealing with publicans and 
sinners, His ministry among tlie weary and the lost. 
It is from the love which shines out from this 
ministi-y that the doctrine of the Atonement derives 
its living content. The historical reality and not 
the speculative construction is the primary fact, 
and the latter cannot be accepted as a substitute 
for the former. 

The Bitschlian view of the historical Jesus as the 
one ground of Christian faith has been attacked as 
involving a static conception of revelation. Is not 
God, it is objected, always revealing Himself to 
mankind, and in a progressive way ? Is He not as 
active in the present as in the past, and is it not 
precisely His activity in the present that creates 
our experience of Him as the living God ? Can we 
regard the Jesus of history as God’s last word to 
us ? In order to conserve the constancy and pro- 
gressiveness of revelation and at the same time to 
escape the menace of historical criticism, Loisyand 
Inge, among others, have sought the ground of 
Christian faith in the living Christ, as He manifests 
Himself in the Church and the individual soul, 
rather than in the Jesus of history. The signi- 
ficance of the latter they find in this, that He 
introduced the movement •which in its entirety will 
constitute a theophany in the life of humanity. It 
has to be said, however, that the problem whicli 
such iraters attempt in this way to solve is not that 
which Ritschl had tiefore him. About the progi ess 
of Christian thought Ritschl was not concerned. 
His one concern was with what he regarded as the 
fundamental Christian experience, the assurance, 
namely, that we have a gracious, sin-forgiving God. 
How can such an experience be reached ? In attach- 
ing it exclusively to the person of Jesus, Ritschl 
does certainly give ground for the charge that he 
denies any other channel of revelation. It would 
be difficult to deny the fact that many have reached 
the experience he has in view in other ways than 
through contact with the historical Jesus. The 
love of Jesus meets us not only in the wTitten 
Gospels and in the preaching of the Chuidi, but 
also in men filled with His Spirit ; and, wherever 
we are brought up before it, it authenticates itself 
to us as something Divine, and has power to pro- 
duce within us the assurance that the God of our 
life is a God of grace. But, while this must be ad- 
mitted, the history of the Church has made it 
abundantly clear that Christianity loses its vitality 
when the Person of its founder is forgotten or 
obscured. The men and women who have been the 
driving forces in the Christian community have 
draivn their inspiration from no secondary source, 
but from Christ Himself. That in a Christian 
community there is a power at work which with a 
certain fitness can be desci ibed as ‘ the living Christ ’ 
— an ideal of Christian life and character, as it has 
shaped itself in the modern mind — ^is not to be 
denied. And such a power cannot but possess 
immense significance for religion, for this among 
other reasons, that in it God speaks to us in the 
language of to-day. But can it be accepted as 
a substitute for the Christ of history ? One may 
assert that the Christ of history, while a child of 
His time with respect to the forms of His thought, 
in the essential features of His life and teaching 
stands above time. A wealth of significance be- 
longs to Him far transcending that of our riche.st 
ideals, and a power to awaken and sustain faith in 
the living God of salvation such as meets us in no 
other fact of our experience. 


LiTEnATORE.— A. Schlatter, Dcr Glauhe im NT^, Stuttoart, 
1905 ; Histories of Dogma, by Harnack (Eng. tr. 1894-99), Loofsi 
(Halle, 1900), and Seeberg (Leipzig, 19io); J, Kbstlin, Der 
Glaube : snn Wese7i, Grand and Gegenstand, Leipzig, 1895 ; 
W. Herrmann, Communion of the Chnsttan vnth God (Eng. 
tr. 1896) ; A. Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion 
(Eng. tr. 1897); M. Reischle, Werturteile, Freiburg, 1895: 
W. R. Inge, Faith and its Psychology, London, 1909; O, 
Kim, Glaubcjmd Gesehiehte, Leipzig, 19M. 

W. Morgan. 

FAITH (Greek). — In this article we propose 
(1) to give some account of religious faith as an 
actual feature of Greek life, and (2) to indicate the 
relation between faith and knowledge in Greek 
philosophy. 

I. Faith as a religious force.— (1) Its nature , — 
By religious faith we understand belief coupled 
■with trust in a Divine pow'er. Both these elements 
enter into the words ttIotis and Tnoreieiv, although 
the moral rather than the intellectual notion is 
prominent in each, especially in the verb CW. R. 
Inge, Faith and its Psychology, London, 1909, 
p. 3 f.). But, to see the distinctive character of 
Greek faith, we must turn to its objective aspect. 
The Greek faith was polytheistic. Its deities were 
beautiful, and often sublime, conceptions. At the 
same time — we speak of the national religion 
rather than of local cults— they were but glorified 
types of humanity, beings who inspired confidence 
rather than dread, and with whom the artistic 
imagination freely played. 

(2) Its history . — The faith thus described was a 
living force in Greece till about the middle of the 
5th cent. B.c. It is true that in the lyric poetry 
of the 6th and 7th centuries ‘the figure of Zeus 
dwarfs and obscrues all the other divine per- 
sonalities’ (J. Adam, Bclig. Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 83 ; cf. J. P. Mahaiiy, Social 
Life in Greece^, London, 1875, p. 94). But there 
is no revolt against the old national faith. The 
lyric poets ‘never advanced even to the most 
distant hint of atheism, or to a denial that the 
gods could and did interfere in human affairs’ 
(Mahalfy, 92). Polytheism, gradually purged, in- 
deed, of its grosser elements, Avas the accepted 
creed of the Greek poets from Homer to Sophocles. 
It inspired the masterpieces of the greatest period 
of (ireek sculpture. It was at the heart of every 
great movement in the formative period of Greek 
history. Of this, two illustrations may be given. 
The first is the Apolline cult. The Avorship of 
Apollo was, directly or indirectly, a leading factor 
in the intellectual, moral, social, and political 
development of the Greeks (for details, cf. L. R. 
Famell, in HDB v. 145 f.). To take but one 
instance — the Apolline cult Avas largely instru- 
mental in introducing and in gradually deepening 
the A'ital ethical conception of purification from 
sin. Our second illustration is from the Persian 
AA'ar. Plato (Laws, iii. 699) expressly mentions 
trust in the gods as one of the gieat causes of the 
Greek victory. And the truth of his statement 
must come home powerfully to every reader of 
Herodotus. It Avas faith in the gods that kept 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, and the fleet at Salamis 
(vii. 220, 143). It Avas this that nerved the 
Athenians to reject the overtures of Mardonms 
(viii. 143). And accordingly, Avhen the Athenians 
appealed to Sparta for aid, they referred to this 
faith as their OAvn supreme motive: ‘We, rever- 
encing Zeus Hellenius, and fearing to betray 
Hellas, have not accepted the offer of the king 
(ix. 7). Finally, Themistocles, addressing his 
captains after the battle of Salamis, emphati- 
cally declares that their deliverance Avas due, 
not to themselves, but 'to the gods (viii. 109), 
Avhich he would certainly not have done unless 
he had been sure that he was expressing the upper- 
most thought of all (E. E. G., Mahers of Hellas, 
London, 1903, p. 539). For the above view as to 
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the power of the traditional faith, of. also Mahaffy, 
p. 353. . „ . , , 

As Greek faitli rested on polytheism, it flourished 
ns lonpas tlie latter remained credible. But, about 
the middle of the 5th cent, rationalism, Avhich had 
arisen in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, began 
to play havoc with traditional belief, and the age 
of faith was succeeded by the so-called age of 
illumination (J. Adam, 270 f. ; L. Campbell, 
in Greek Liter., London, 1898, pp. 208, 295). This 
corresponds, roughly speaking, to tlie latter half 
of the 5th century. On the other hand, the rapid 
spread of new ideas provoked a reaction, the most 
notable incident of which was the condemnation 
and death of Socrates (399 B.C.). ^ Did the national 
religion ever regain its old vitality? Jlahaffy 
argues (p. 355 ff, ) that (Srote and others have greatly 
exaggerated the scepticism of the last period of 
Greek history. But even he does not maintain 
that the old polytheistic creed ever again expressed 
the prevailing religious attitude of thoughtful 
minds. There was, indeed, much earnest religious 
life in the following centuries. This is especially 
true of the Stoic and the Mystic. But their belief 
does not concern us here, both because it was not 
properly national, and also because, being pan- 
tlieistic, it could hardly be said to embrace the 
element of trust which belongs to a genuine re- 
ligious faith. 

2 . Faith and knowledge. — ^According to our 
deiinition, faith is an act at once intellectual and 
moral. But such a mode of conceiving man’s 
knowledge of God is foreign to Greek thought. 
Ecason alone, according to Greek philosophy, is 
adequate to the knowledge _ of God. This view 
forma an essential part of Aristotle’s teaching, but 
it is in the Republic of Plato (511, etc.) that the 
superiority of knowledge to faith is most distinctly 
laid down. According to Plato, wWit is hut a 
stage in the pathway to knowledge, a stage in 
which the visible and opinable is regarded as true. 
'With Plato, Knowledge and not Faith is "the 
assurance of things hoped for, the test of things 
not seen (J. Adam, 407). 

On the other hand, the opposition between 
knowledge and faith in Greek philosophy is not so 
absolute as may at first appear. For knowledge, 
while ascribed to reason alone, is often brought 
into closest relation with the moral nature. Thus, 
Pythagoras viewed the pursuit of knoivledge as a 
means to spiritual emancipation (J. Adam, 193 f.) ; 
Socrates, again, viewed knowledge as 'a certain 
overmastering principle or power that lays hold 
primarily, indeed, of the intellect, but through the 
intellect of the entire personality ’ (j 6. 329). And, 
similarly, Plato taught that in the conversion 
wrought by knowledge the character also is in- 
volved. It is a revolution in which the whole 
nature shares (fi>v SXt; t5 ^vxi, ih. 412; Plato, 
Rep. 518 C). Lastly, the figure by which, in the 
Symposium, Plato sets forth the Imowledgc of God 
is that of the soul’s marriage with her ideal. It is 
still knowledge, an amor intellcctualis, with which 
he professes to detil. But it is obvious how near 
the conception brings us to the standpoint of 
Christian faith. 

LlTEnATCRB.— In addition to the authorities cited in tho 
article, cl. the artt. Greek Reuoios and PitiLosoriir (Greek) 
and the Literature appended to them. j. p, BlTKNS. ' 

FAITH (Muslim). — ^The Muham. term for 
‘ faith ’ is fwon, and he who possesses it is called 
a mu'min, or ‘ believer.’ Siira xxiii. of tho Qur’an, 
revealed at Mecca, is called the * Sura of the Be- 
lievers ’ ; it begins : 

' Happy now the Believers ; who humble them in their prayer ; 
and who keep aloof from vain words ; and who are doers of alms- 
deeds ; and who restrain their appetites, save with their wives, 
or the slaves whom their right bands possess, for in that case 


they shall be free from blame, but they whose desires readi 
further than this are transgressors ; and who themselves tend 
well their trusts and their covenants ; and who keep strictly 
to their prayers ' (vv.i-S). 

In two other Meccan siiras (ciii. 3, Ixxxv. 11) they 
are described as ‘ tliose wlio do tilings whicli are 
right’ — a form of expression which occurs very 
frequently in later suras. The term 'O ye who 
believe ’ is found only in the Jledfna suras. AJl 
such are called upon to perform various duties and 
to exhibit certain qualities. Thus, those who 
believe are to seek belp with patience ; to retaliate 
for blood -shedding ; to observe the prescribed fast; 
to hope for God’s mercy should they lose their lives 
in fighting for Him ; to take care not to make their 
alms useless by indulging in reproaches ; to fear 
God and abanuon usury (ii. 148, 173, 179, 215, 266, 
278). They are not to fear tlie infidels (viii. 15) ; 
they must help God ; obey God and the Apostle 
(xlvii. 8, 35). They are not to take infidels as 
their friends; they are to avoid intimacy with 
persona outside the Muhammadan community; 
they are to be patient and fear God (iii. 27, 114, 
200). 'Diey are not to devour one another’s sub- 
stance in frivolities, or to come to prayer when 
drunk (iv. 33, 46). They are to remember God 
with frequent remembrance, and to praise Him 
night and morning (xxxiii. 41). They must not 
make friendship mth foes of tlie Propliet, or with 
those witli wliom God is angry (lx. 1, 13). They 
must carefully observe their engagements, the 
rites of God, and the sacred month, and must 
avoid wine and games of chance (v. 1, 2, 92). 

It will be seen that Muhammad associated the 
rofession of faith inth the performance of certain 
uties, without giving any distinct definition of 
the term ‘faith’ itself; but in a tradition it is 
recorded tliat lie said that faith is belief in God, 
His Angels, His Books, His Messengers, in the 
Last Day, and in the predestination of good and 
evil. Tliis is called iman-i-mufa^^al, ‘ the detailed 
confession.’ A briefer form is : ‘ I believe in God, 
His name and attributes, and accept all His 
commands.’ This is called ' the 

shortened confession.’ These definitions refer to 
the assent to, and the acceptance of, certain 
dogmas. Muslim theologians have, therefore, de- 
fined faith as intellectual acquiescence [tasdiq 
al-qalb) in the teaching of Muhammad. This is 
faith in its simplest form, to which can be added, 
in order to make it perfect, the open confession of 
this belief and the practice of good works as flow- 
ing from it. Still, in order to be a believer, nothing 
beyond the intellectual assent is needed. Let a 
man have that ; then, even though he be an evil- 
doer, he must be regarded as a believer. An 
illustration used is that a tree may have neither 
leaves nor fruit and still it is a tree. Believers, 
therefore, can be classified into men who believe, 
confess, and do good works ; men who believe, con- 
fess, and do some good works ; and men who believe, 
confess, and do no good works. A man who openly 
confesses, ‘ Tliere is no god but God, and Muham- 
mad is the Apostle of God,’ and does not' really 
believe it, is at heart an infidel ; yet he must be 
called a believer, for no one can know the secret 
thoughts of another man, and open confession 
must be assumed to represent inner belief. 

These various ■views, which lay little stress on 
the moral effect of faith, are not accepted by the 
Mu'tazilites, the free-thinkers of Islam, who deny 
that a man who has committed a great sin can 
any longer be called a believer. They would not 
call him an infidel, hut place him mid-way between 
believers and infidels. There are some extreme 
sects, again, who hold that a believer — one who 
intellectually assents — however ivicked he may he, 
■will not enter hell ; but the orthodox opinion is 
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that, as all believers, even the most perfect, have 
committed some sin or other, they must enter hell 
for such shorter or longer time as each case may 
require. All will finally be saved ; for no Muslim, 
even the most wicked, can sufier eternal punish- 
ment, or be annihilated. Paradise is the final 
goal of all believers. Thus, speaking generally, 
the most important element in faith is the intel- 
lectual assent, which secures to a man the title and 

E osition of a believer, whether the moral results of 
is belief be good, had, or indifierent. 

There are other definitions of the term tmdn, 
framed with reference to the grounds on which it 
is based, or the means by which it is formed. 
Traditional faith (iman fl iaqlid) is based on the 
authority of a teacher (taqlld), without any attempt 
being made to prove its correctness. This is the 
faith of the unlearned, who have not the ability to 
search out things for themselves. Those who have 
the leisure and the necessary intelligence to in- 
vestigate religious matters, and who then believe, 
are said to possess faith founded on knowledge 
(Iman fi ’Urn). Faith which rests on the inner 
vision (Iman fi a'yan), or intuition of the mystic, 
is progressive in its nature. The last stage is 
attained only when devotion to God is so absolute 
that the soul is absorbed in God, the great Eeality. 

Another point round which many controversies 
have raged is whether iman and Islam are the 
same. The orthodox view is that they are 
synonymous, and that a Muslim is a mu'min, a 
believer. By others, Islam is looked upon as a 
Ipger term than irndn. It is said that Islam 
signifies belief with the heart, confession with the 
tongue, and good works done by the various parts 
of the body. Iman refers to the first of these, and 
is, therefore, only a component part of Islam. The 
believer who confesses his belief and practises what 
he believes unites Islam and iman ; he who does 
not so confess and practise possesses iman only. 
On the other hand, he who confesses and acts, 
without having any real belief, is not a true be- 
liever. Those who hold that confession and action 
are both essential would not consider assent to the 
teaching of Muhammad made on a death-bed to he 
of much value, as the opportunity for confession of 
belief and action on it would be gone. The term 
Islam, however, lays great stress on such action. 
The Muslim is a man who is resigned to the ■will 
of God as regards the performance of the five 
practical duties. It is not so much resignation to 
the providential dealinm of God with a man as 
submission to, and implicit compliance with, the 
order to fulfil certain duties. So far, this seems 
to support the views of those theologians who 
teach that Islam and iman must be kept quite 
distinct. They say, for instance, that works can- 
not be a part of faith, for a man who believes and 
confesses and dies before he does good deeds is a 
believer and enters Paradise, even if he dies before 
he makes open confession of his faith. 

Another question in dispute is whether faith can 
decrease and increase. Some say that it does not 
change, and is not affected by sin, or by the omis- 
sion of religious duties, though such shortcoming 
will be punished. Others admit that, in the case 
of the Companions of the Prophet, faith did in- 
crease, for new revelations brought fresh truths to 
them ; but, now that the dogmas of Islam are fixed 
and there is no further development, faith cannot 
increase. Ash-Shafi'i, however, maintained that, 
if religious duties were neglected, faith would 
decrease ; to this the reply is made that, at certain 
times, women do not say the stated prayers, or 
give alms, yet their faith is not thereby decreased. 
The view of Ash-Shafi'i seems, hoAvever, to he 
supported by a verse of the Qur’an, revealed to 
encourage the Muslims when an attack on them 


was imminent : ‘ Who, when men said to them, 
“Now are the Meccans mustering against you; 
therefore, fear them”— it only increased their 
faith ’ (iii. 167). The following further distinctions 
are made by those who agree Avith Ash-Shafi'i: 
the faith of men and of the jinn increases and 
decreases ; the faith of prophets increases only ; 
the faith of angels neither increases nor decreases. 

It is usual to divide mankind into two classes : 
those who believe in the teaching of Muhammad, 
and so have faith and are mu'mins, or believers ; 
those who do not so believe, and are, therefore, 
kafirs, or infidels, to Avliich class all non-Muslims 
belong. These, if they reject the truth after 
investigation, are not so blameworthy as if they 
had declined to accept it through sheer obstinacy. 
Muslims may have defective faith, but can never 
be called infidels, though they may be called 
heretics. In this category the orthodox place all 
those who have tried to bring reason to bear on 
religion and have striven to put away the incubus 
of traditionalism. Again, those who give promi- 
nence to the idea expressed by iman would say that 
infidelity proceeds from ignorance of God and His 
Apostle ; but those who lay stress on the technical 
meaning of Islam assert that it proceeds from dis- 
obedience to the law of good works, that is, from 
neglect of the five duties of Islam, Again, those 
who reject the Qur’an as a revelation from God are 
infidels and have no iman. 

One day, Abu Sufy&n, Abu Jahl, al-WaUd, and others ■were in 
the company of Muhammad and listened to his revelations, but 
did not believe them. It is said that a veil was cast over their 
hearts so that they should not understand, and that, ‘ though 
they should see all kinds of signs, they will refuse all faith in 
them, until, when they come to dispute with thee, the infidels 
say : •* Verily, this is nothing but fables of the ancients ” ’ (vi. 26 
and Baiijawi’s commentary). 

Again, all who believe in the Di^vinity of Jesus 
Christ are infidels. ‘ Infidels now are they who 
say God is the Messiah, Son of Mary ’ (v. 76). 

Mutiammad called Christians the ‘ people of the book,’ and 
was sometimes friendly towards them, but he entirely mis- 
understood the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. This, and the 
fact that he had now lost all hope of winning the Arabian 
Christians'over to hie side, led him to burst forth in the latest 
and most intolerant of the suras, in strong denunciation of 
Christians, who are to be shunned, and whom believers may 
not take as friends (v. 60). 

At the time of death both the believer and the 
infidel see their future lot ; heaven in the one case, 
hell in the other. Should the infidel then repent, 
his faith is not to be considered trustworthy, be- 
cause, according to some theologians, faith implies 
good works. If a person is asked whether he is a 
believer, he should say, *I am a believer’; he 
should not say, * If God willeth, I am a believer, 
as, according to the teaching of Abu 
a statement would imply doubt as to the reality of 
the fact of his being a believer ; but Ash-Shafi i 
considers it right to say, ‘ If God Avilleth.’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that a 


jeliever, though he may be a very wicked man, 
ind may even hold heretical opinions, does not 
lease to be a believer, for a great sin_ does not 
(xclnde the person who believes from iman, and 
loes not make him an unbeliever. In order to 
lecome an infidel, and so be classed with un- 
lelievers, the man must either deny the existence 
>f God, or associate other gods ■with Him_, or deny 
he divine mission of Muhammad, or, with refer- 
ince to things lawful and unlawful, decline to 
iccept the ruling which by ‘general consent 
ijma) of the Muslim world is current. 

Litbraturk. — ^Almost the only considerable to » 

Vestem language on ‘ P^ith ’ in Islam is L. KrelU s <J 
ur Charaeteristih der Lehre vom Glavben xm Islam, Leipzig, 
877, p. 47 ff. O. Pautz, ifxifiammeds 
arung, Leipzig, 1898, p. 153 ff., collects usefulto th® 
braseology.*^ The reader may consult Hawbru^er 

r. of Shahrastanfs Refigionspartheien, HaUe, 1850, L. 

). Leben «. d. Lehre d. iluhammeds, Leipzig, 1884 ; H. Grimme, 
'ystem d. ioran. Theolugie, Munster, 1895 ; M. Schreiner, 
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‘Beitrage zur Qesoh. d. theol. Bewegungen in Isioxn' 2DH0 
lii, and liii. (189S-89) : I. Goidziher, Die Zdhiriten, Leipzig, 
1^4 ; E. Sell, Faith of Isiam^, London, 1007, p. 185 B, ; D. B. 
Macdonald, Development of hfuslim Theology, New York, 1903 ; 
loot Fights, in Burton’s or Payne’s tr. (Nights 486 B. (Story ot 
TaiwaddudJ) ; Justice "Abdur Rahim, Muhammadan Juris- 
prudence, Madras, 1911, pp. 61, 249. EDWARD SELL, 

FAITH (Koman).— In this short survey we 
shall notice (1) the general character of Homan 
religions faith, and (2) its comparative vitality at 
different epochs. 

1. Its character. — The most distinctive feature 
of Koman religious faith was its vague and largely 
impersonal character. This is reflected in the 
Divine beings worshipped. It is generally agreed 
that the objects of primitive Koman worship were 
spirits, numina, conceived either as inherent in 
particular objects— which was probably the earlier 
mode — or as presiding over particular actions. In 
their close connexion with things or actions, of 
which they were an ideal reflexion, such numina 
lacked the attribute of independent personality 
which belongs to gods. Yet even the acquisition 
of individual names (such as Eons or Bobigus) 
marked a step towards such independence. By 
and by certain numina — Janus, Jupiter, Mars, 
Quirinus, and Vest^stood out from the crowd 
of lesser Divine beings. These, and possibly a 
few others, through their importance in ritual 
and consequent prominence in the minds of the 
worshippers, became in a sense personal deities. 
But the personality of even the chief Roman 
divinities, prior to their amalgamation with the 
Greek gods and goddesses, rested on little more 
than a name. Now, it is probable that the earliest 
Greek conception of spirits was similar to the 
Roman — they were lire potencies rather than 
persons (of. J, E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study 
of Greek Religion^ Cambridge, 1908, esp, ch. iv. 
p. 162, and ch, v,). But, whereas these first 
shadowy conceptions of the Divine gave place to 
the richly personal creations of Gre^ mythology 
(see art. FaitH [Greek]), the Roman divinities 
remained, in comparison, vague and formless. 

Closely connected with this lack of personality 
in the objects of worship was the largely im- 
personal attitude of the worshipper. Apart from 
the narrow sphere of strictly family worship (for 
which cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Belig. Exper. of 
the Roman People, London, 1911, ch. v.), each 
Roman’s religion was undertaken by the State. 
It was reduced to a science, and gradually incor- 
porated in the jus divinum, which laid down the 
exact and elaborate ritual required for maintaining 
a right relation between the citizen and his deities. 
At this ritual the private citizen was an onlooker. 
It was enough for him to be ceremonially clean, 
and to keep silence. ‘In no other ancient State 
that we know of did the citizen so entirely resign 
the regulation of all his dealings with the State’s 
gods to the constituted authonties set over him ’ 
(ib. p. 226). Yet it is not to be supposed that his 
religion was a mere form. With the problems, 
indeed, of the personal religious life the typical 
Roman had little or no concern. But his faith in 
his country’s gods was real, and it was rooted, 
moreover, in a profound sense of the supernatural. 

2 . Its decay and the attempt to revive it.— The 
faith thus described flourished until the time of 
the war with Hannibal (218 B.C.). But from that 
time onwards it suffered a rapid decay. This was 
due in part to the longing for a more emotional 
religion, which, though not unknown before, grew 
to painful intensity amid the stress of the Hanni- 
balio war, especially at moments when the nationM 
gods seemed powerless to avert disaster. But it 
was due also, and far more, to the disintegrating 
influence of Greek philosophy, which was already. 


in the 2nd cent. B.O., eagerly studied by many 
Romans. We can indicate only very briefly the 
effect produced by these and other causes. In 
the last age of the Republic, while many sought 
religious satisfaction in new ways — in Pythagorean 
mysticism, for example, or in orgiastic foreign 
worships, and in many forms of allied superstition 
— there was no Roman religion worthy of the 
name. The ancient forms no longer expressed a 
genuine belief either among the people or among 
their rulers. Even the outward fabric was fast 
decaying. Old cults and old deities fell into 
partial or complete neglect. Old priesthoods fell 
into abeyance, or became mere steps in the ladder 
of political ambition, while on every side the 
temples were crumbling into ruins (Hor. Od. 
III. vi. ; Propert. ii. 6. 35 f., etc.). And, lastly, the 
age was as conspicuous for immorality as for un- 
belief (cf., e.g., Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, tr. 
W. P. Dickson, new ed., 1894, bk. v. ch. xi.). 

But the national conscience was not dead. We 
find in writings of the age a profound sense of 
national ill-being — here the sense of national guilt, 
there of misery entailed by neglected duty to the 
gods (Livy, Prmf. ; Hor. Od. ill. vi., Epod. xvi . } 
virg. Eel. iv.; etc.). The superstitious extrava- 
gances above described were themselves a symp- 
tom of spiritual unrest. Now, it was to such 
feelings that Virgil appealed in his great poem, 
wherein he reminded the Roman people of their 
high destiny, and of the way to its attainment- 
through a pietas like that of his hero, the service 
of the State with the help of the State’s deities. 
And it was to this tasK that Augustus, the 
original of Virgil’s hero, devoted himself. His 
rewal of the State religion is described by Fowler 
as ‘the most remarkable event in the history of 
the Roman religion, and one almost unique in 
religious history’ (op. cit. p. 428 f.). He did all 
in his power to reinstate the old religion in the 
faith and affections of the people, chiefly by the 
revival of ancient cults, and by a vast work of 
temple restoration _(fl/on, Aneyr. iv. 7 ; Livy, iv. 
20. 7 ; Grid, Fast. ii. 59, etc.), while he sought to 
strengthen his own dynasty by linking it at many 
points with the restored religious order (cf. esp. 
Hor. Carm, Sate.). Finally, the religious policy 
of Augustus was continued by his successors. If, 
now, we seek to estimate the general importance 
of the old Roman religion in the early Empire, 
we may point, among other evidences, to the 
curious fact that it was against this rather than 
the philosophy of the Oriental worships of their 
time that the Christian Fathers directed their 
keenest ridicule. If we ask, on the other hand, 
whether as a spiritual force the Roman faith had 
any real renascence, the question is not so easy to 
answer. Here it must suffice to add that both in 
Rome and in the provinces ‘ the old religion con- 
tinued to exist for at least three centuries in 
outward form, and to some extent in popular 
belief’ (Fowler, 429). 

See, further, art. Roman Religion. 

LiTERATxniB.-— An ample bibliography will be found in the 
work of W. Warde Fowler above referred to, and especially in 
its introductory chapter. F. BURKS. 

FAITH-HEALING.— A term used to express 
a belief that in the curing of disease the faith of 
the sufierer (or of others) is a contributory factor. 
This faith puts its trust in the immediate action 
of a super-normal being, acting ■with or without 
means. In the strictest sense, therefore, faith- 
healing may be said to exclude the use of visible 
means of healing ; hut, in the ivider sense — in the 
sense, that is to say, in which ‘ faith-healing ’ occurs 
as a historical phenomenon — it admits such means 
as one factor in the process of healing. The prin- 
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cipal species are named mental healing, magnetic 
healing, spiritualistic healing, and spiritual healing. 
In all, suggestion plays a leading part. The most 
wdely spread sub-species of mentm healing is that 
kno\vn as Christian Science (q.v.), and the strongest 
form of suggestion is called hypnotism {q.v.). 

1 . History. — Faith-healing is the oldest form 
of healing in the -world, or, at any rate, it grew 
up side by side with medical practice in its earliest 
and crudest form, and as its predominant partner. 
The earliest diagnosis gave as the cause of disease 
the action of some god or spirit (cf. artt. on Disease 
AND Medicine), and, therefore, prescribed a homoe- 
opathic cathartic. Thus the ‘frenzy’ of the Diony- 
siac mysteries was cured by wild music and wilder 
dancings. ‘ The Bacchic women are cured of their 
frenzy by the use of the dance and of music ’ (Plato, 
Laws, vii. 790). But the dance was a cosmic dance, 
and the music was the melodies of Olympus taught 
by Marsyas (Plato, Symp. 215) ; hence the disease 
which was of Divine causation was cured by faith 
•working with the use of means winch were them- 
selves of a Divine nature. If to music, dancing, 
and incense were added prescriptions of sundry 
washings, or abstinence from certain animals and 
plants as food, this was done for religious, not 
scientific, reasons. The prescription was directed to 
the faith of the sufferer, bidding him use that faith 
in an appeal to the deity -who had sent the disease. 

But it was not the morbus sacer, madness, or 
epilepsy, alone which faith in the god could cure. 
From the inscriptions of Epidaurus in Argolis we 
leam that in the 4th cent. B.c. such diseases as 
spots on the face, blindness, lameness, barrenness, 
hernia, snake-bite, baldness, headache, suppura- 
tion, phthisis, paralysis, and gout were cured by 
the power of the god joined to the faith of the 
sufferer (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Grcec.^, Leipzig, 
1898, 1901 ; Fiebig, Kleine Texts, no. 79 ; cf. Hero- 
das, Mimes, 4). One point which recurs frequently 
in the inscriptions from Epidaurus is that the suf- 
ferer was put to sleep, in this ‘ temple-sleep ’ saw 
a vision, and in the morning awoke cured. In 
other words, the priests were acquainted with the 

S ower of hypnotism and of hypnotic suggestion. 

loreover, it is not hazardous to infer from some 
of the inscriptions that, during the hypnotic sleep, 
operjitions were performed and massage and other 
remedies applied — in one case, the sleeping patient 
saw the god and his attendants seize him, cut open 
his abdomen, and stitch it up ; and, when he went 
away on the morrow cured, ‘ the floor of the sanc- 
tuary was full of blood.’ The difference between 
the practice of ancient times and that of to-day is 
here made clear. The priest of Asklepios based 
his sm-gery on the religious faith of the patient. 
Modern surgery has, as a rule, contented itself 
with mechanical methods, and abjured or left out 
of account the therapeutic power of faith. 

The close connexion between faith-healing and 
in-visible causal agents of disease is illustrated by 
the practice of exorcism. 

Josephus tells us (Ant. vin. ii. 6) that Eleazar, trusting fn the 
traditional lore and power of Solomon, in the presence of Ves- 
pasian and his sons end chiliarchs and a multitude of soldiers, 
drew out of the nostrils of a certain man a demon who possessed 
him, by using a certain root that he had placed in his signet 
ring. As proof of the departure of the demon, the latter had 
been ordered in departing to overturn a vessel of water placed 
handj' for the purpose, which was done. On another occasion, 
"Vespasian, when in Alexandria, was moved, under the auspices 
of Scrapis, to Cure a blind man by anointing with spittle, and a 
man with a paralyzed hand by letting him be touched by his 
foot and garment. BoUi cures were effected in the presence 
of a great multitude, and were testified to by them all — especi- 
ally afterwards, Tacitus adds cj-nically, when there was no 
temptation to tell lies about the matter (Tao. Hist. iv.Sl; cf. 
Sueton. Eespas. 7 ; Dio Cass. Bisl. Norn, bev i. 8 ; Snetonins adds 
that the sufferers were instigated by a vision seen in dreams). 

It is clear, then, that Christianity came into a 
world which believed in the power of gods (or 


heroes), as shown in divination (or prophecy), exor- 
cism, and healing, that is, in processes in which a 
god and the faith of the sufferer were joint-actors. 
The title Soter was bestowed on all healing gods, 
such as Apollo, Asklepios, and Zeus himself ; and,’ 
at the beginning of our era, power of healing -was 
regarded as a necessary activity of every being for 
whom divinity was claimed. 

In the earliest documents of the Christian Church 
faith-healing is frequently referred to, and is a 
dominant factor in the acts of healing wought by 
Jesus Christ. The centurion’s servant was healed 
because of the faith of his master (Mt 8^^) ; a para- 
lyzed man was healed on account of the faith of his 
friends (9®) ; the woman with an issue was made 
whole by her faith (9-®) ; so were the two blind 
men (9^®) ; and so was the daughter of the Canaan- 
itish woman (15“). On the other hand, the lunatic 
boy’s cure was delayed through want of faith 
(17^“) ; and it is significant that the sins of the 
woman who was a sinner were forgiven because of 
her faith (Lk 7“). Moreover, it is expressly re- 
corded that on one occasion Jesus did not (Mt 13“), 
and could not (Mk 6“), put forth His TOwer because 
of the want of faith of the people The inference 
is necessary that the method of healing followed 
by Jesus was of the same general character as that 
practised by the priests of Asklepios, that is to say, 
it depended partly on a power put forth by the 
healer, and partly on an active receptiveness on 
the side of the sufferer. This, again, corroborates 
the definition given above of faith-healing, viz. 
that it consists, as a matter of historical fact, not 
so much in the power of faith (or of auto-suggestion) 
as in the power of faith acting in conjunction with 
some external agency, visible or invisible. 

In the Apostolic age the passage l _Co 12 is 
classical for its conception of faith-healing. Ac- 
cording to it, the power to heal was a gift of the 
Spirit (V.®) ; it was one among other gifts (v.^^) j it 
w'as given not to aU (v.®®) ; it -was one of the greater 
gifts, and as such w'as to be sought for (v.®‘) ; its 
chief object was the common good (v.^), and the 
royal road to its attainment was love (v.®*). 
instructive comment on this passage is supplied 
by Ac 3®, where Peter and John are said to have 
healed a lame man by calling over him the name 
of Jesus Christ. The healing of ZEneas by Peter 
(Ac 9®^) and the raising of Tabitha (v.^®) both imply 
the same process, while it is expressly said of the 
cripple of Lystra that Paul healed him because he 
saw that he had faith to be healed (14®). In Ja6* S 
to the invocation in the name of the Lord are added 
the agency of the elders and the anointing with oil ; 
and it is expressly added that the prayer of faith 
^vill heal (save) the sick man, and that the Lord 
will raise him — i.e., from his bed of sickness, not 
eschatologically. In all the cases the implication 
is that, as cases of faith-healing, they are the joint- 
product of the work of an invisible agent, Jesus 
Christ, and of the faith of the suffmer. (On the 
form and power attributed to the invocation ‘in 
the name of Jesus,’ see Heitmiillej, ‘Im Naraw 
Jesu,’ in Forschungen zur Bel. u. Lit. des A. u, N. 


[hsi. i. [1903]2.) . , 

As illustrating the nature of faith-healing as 
iractised in the early Church, the ceremony of 
xoroism is instructive. It is constantly the tliira 
i'ith prophecy and healing, as in the c^e 
he activities of the pagan mantis are described 
Rohde, Psyche *, 357 f.). The exorcism of spints 
3 but another name for the driving away of disei^ei 
-herever the diagnosis in general starts froia tlie 
ostulate that all disease is the work of mau^ant 
pirits. For example, Irenceus (adv. LTwr. li. xxxii. 

) says of his own times and of his own fellon s : 

•Some do certainly and truly drive out devils, so 

ho have thus been cleansed from evil spirits trequenUy tjow 
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believe, tind Join themselves to the Church. Others have fore- 
knowledge of things to come : they see visions, and utter pro- 
hetio expressions. Others, again, heal the sick hy laying their 
ands upon them, and they are made whole.’ 

He goes on to say {§ 5) that Christians work tlieir 
miracles merely by calling on the name of Jesus 
Christ in a pure, sincere, and upright spirit, or, in 
other words, hy faith (of. Just. Mart. II Apol. 6, 
lApol. 30, Tr^pho, 39, 76; Tert. Apol. 23, 37, 43, 
de Idol. 11, do Pud. 21 ; Origen. c. Cdsum, i. 11, 
iii. 24). 

Perhaps the most tdvld description of the fttith-healing of the 
Patristic Church is that given by Augustine in his de titntaU 
Dei (xxii. 8. S). He there toils, among others, the story of a 
man at Carthago who had been operated on for fistula with 
partial success only, but who was cured by pra^’cr, and so saved 
from the necessity of a further threatened operation ; and also 
of a leading Carthaginian Indy, named innocentia, who was 
healed of an incurable cancer in the breast through the sign of 
the cross being made over her. The union of divination and 
healing is here again exemplified b^* the fact that Innocentia was 
told in a dream how her cure could bo effected. Another man, ! 
a doctor, was, nt his baptism and after a dream, cured of gout ; , 
and an actor, of hernia and paralysis ; a paralyzed youth was i 
cured when brought into contact with some earth from Jeru' | 
Salem. The most graphic story of all is that of a brother and i 
sister being healed of tSU Vitus* dance atthe tomb of the martyrs ' 
in the church where St. Augustine was mlmstcring—thc sister, ! 
indeed, while he was preaching. He adds many other examples i 
ofeures wrought by faith*hcaling and the agency of the martyrs, | 
and declares that what he gives Ja but a small sample of similar j 
cures wrought within the two years preceding the writing of ! 
tWs volume— he knows, he says, seventy such cases. j 

The history of faith-healing knows of no arti- 
ficial divisions, but runs on unchanged, so that 
wliat is tnie of one age is found true of another. 
The phenomena of pre-Christian days recur under 
Christianity, whether in its earlier or in its later 
forms. Thus the Middle Ages present a rich col- 
lection of instances of faith-healing, or miracles 
of healing, as these were then considered. A few 
typical examples must suflice, it being understood 
that they are quoted more as testimony to the 
belief in faith-healing than as being in every case 
beyond suspicion. 

St Bridget cured a blind girl named Daria (Dr j PetUs Soil. 
il. 184) ond two lepers with the sign ol the cross (Baronius, 
itarlyr. Pom., Antwerp, 16S0). The works of Iicallng power of 
St. Francis of Assisi are numerous, and were recited in tlio hull 
of his canonization. Another St Francis (of Paula), three cen- 
turies later, was a still greater wonder-norkcr: 'Ho gave eyes 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speecli to tlie dumb ; he made 
the halt to walk, the cripple to have the use of his limbs, and 
recalled six dead persons to life again’ (sec Les Pelits Bolt. iv. 
143). Similar maiwcls are told of 8t. Oenevitvo (t 6. i. 100 fl.), 
of St Germanus, ‘the father, physician, pastor, and love of his 
people’ (Fortunatus, lAves), of St Vincent FerrierfLs Petits 
Poll. iv. 227), of St Carlo Borromco, of St Cutlihort, St. Pat- 
rick, of alJ great saints indeed, and of numhcrlcss lesser saints. 

Nor was the religious movement of the ICth cent, 
able to crush out faith-healing. The saints, it is 
true, fell out of favour where the Keformors’ spirit 
prevailed; but the witclies remained, and Satan 
remained as an ever-active power of ovil. In one 
striking^ case, at all events, faith-healing w.as able 
to hold its own. English kings since the days of 
Edward the Confessor, and Erench kings appar- 
ently from Clovis onwards, had touched for scrofula, 
or ‘ the king’s evil.’ 

Queen Elizabeth touched, but omitted the sign of the cross; 
Charles i. invited hy proclamation his subjects to come to him 
to be touched ; Charles n. touched 92,107 persons ; William ill, 
touched without success; Queen Anno touched 200 persons, 
including Dr. Johnson when thirteen months old ; George i. 
discontinued the practice. 

A case of cure by faith-healing which seems well authenti- 
cated is that of Margaret Piricr, a boarder at Port Koyal, in 
1035, who was cured of a persistent lachrymal fistula hy the 
application of n spike from the Saviour's crown of thorns (see 
R. H. Hutton, Essays Thtol. and Lit.\ 1877, vol. i, pp. xxxili- 

XXXV). 

But, though faith-healing fell into disrepute in 
proportion as the spirit of rationalism prevailed, 
the belief underlying it found defenders continu- 
ously. Paracelsus, Glanvill, Valentine Great- 
rakes, van Helmont (see his de Magnetica mil- 
nerum curaiione, 1621), the Cambridge Platonists, 
and John ^yesley all sot forth that philosophy of 
life on which faith-healing depends. Jforoover, 


Martin Luther, the Jloravians, the Waldenses, 
the German Pietists, the English Baptists and 
Quakers, the famous healer of the last centuiy, 
Prince Hohenlohe - W aldenburg - Schillingsf first. 
Father John of Kronstadt, and tlie Peculiar 
People have all practised the art. Our own days, 
moreover, are witnessing its revival, under the in- 
Ihience of the recrudescence of Theosophic and 
Animistic, Orphic, and Hermetic modes of thought. 

2 . The means employed. — (1) Foremost among 
these, though the least important, we must place 
sonic of the ordinary articles of the pharmacopeia. 
The majority of these, it is true, such as iron and 
arsenic for the blood corpuscles, strychnine for 
the nerves, and pepsine or bismuth for_ tlie ali- 
mentary canal, call for little or no faith as a 
co-operant. But, in many cases where the mind 
reacts on the body tlirough a depressed nervous- 
system, through fancy, in epilepsy, or in some 
cases of hysteria, the medical man will use drugs, 
or other media, not for tlieir own efiicney, but as a 
means of calling forth that faith through which 
the vis mcdicatrix natural may be stimulated into 
action. Nor can the therapeutic value of confi- 
dence in the medical man be easily overrated as 
afibrding tliat restfulness of the soul which is one 
necessary condition for faith-healing. 

(2) In Eoninn, Greek, and Christian times alike, 
great use has been made of the hand, and especi- 
ally the right hand, as an instrument of heal- 
ing. Blindness, child-birth, lameness, abdominal 
troubles, snake-bites, and strokes of any sort 
whicli were attributed to Divine or demonic influ- 
ence were all treated os curable by the magic 
power of the Divine or linnian hand ; to these 
must be added the touch of the foot, or of tho 
dress as healing agencies, and also kissing any- 
thing which was thought to possess healing power 
(IVcinreich, Antike Ileilungswunder, 14 fl’.). But, 
to make such magic power eflective, there was ob- 
viously needed a co-operant as well as a provenient 
faith. 

(3) The so-called ‘ temple-sleep ’ of the pagan 
temple was used as a species of faitli-hcaling. The 
patient was put to sleep, and in the state of 
hypnosis he was either ojierated on or received sug- 
gestions tlmt ho was healed, which (if the inscrip- 
tions maybe trusted) were found, when the patient 
aavokc, to have eirected their purpose. Modem 
hypnotism is aware of the part that faith plays in 
its activities, and is agreed that patients of low 
intelligence make bad cases, through their in- 
ability to make any continuous oH'ort of attention, 
i.e. through their lack of a living faith. Tlio 
ancient temple-phenomena repeat themselves in 
many of the miraculous heafings performed by 
Christian saints. 

(4) Miscellaneous oljects used in faith-healing 
are : blood, oil (St. Cuthbert), spittle (St. Hilnrion), 
hair, the sign of the cross, baptism, holy water 
(St. AYillibrod), or water in which a saint has 
washed (St. Amnndus), the bed on which a saint 
has died (as in the enso of St. Vincent Forrier), 
the medal of a saint (St. Francis Xavier), a tooth 
(St. Maturin), a shroud, relics, indeed anything 
which has in any way come into contact with a 
saint. In fact, nothing is a stronger argument for 
the validity of faith-healing in some sense and to 
some extent than tho predominant place it took 
in the_ first 1600 years of our ora. When all 
deduction has been made for credulity, exaggera- 
tion, imposture, and the desire to edify, there still 
remain a large number of healinra which must be 
regarded as genuine, and must be accounted for 
eitlior by tho power of faith or by the power of the 
saints, or by a union of both. 'I’he probability is 
in favour or the lost solution. That such wonder- 
works began to die out from the 16th cent, is 
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hardly to he accounted for by a supposed cessation 
of activity on the part of the saints, but rather by 
the want of inner and potent subconscious belief 
in their power. In other words, faith-healing, 
whether in the narrower or in the wider sense, 
characterized the West for 1500 years ; it became 
sporadic for the next 400 years, and is now once 
more raising its head. And the inference is that, 
where an unquestioned faith — Massen-ilhisionm — 
in invisible powers holds the field, every indirfdual 
subject to the influence of this faith is a suitable 
subject, by virtue of it, either for faith-healing, 
or, conversely, for falling a victim to any current 
form of ‘ possession ’ or hallucination {la contagion 
mentale) (cf. W. von Bechterew, Die Bedexvtung 
der Suggestion im sozialen Leben, Wiesbaden, 
1905). 

3. The species of faith-healing. — For the sake 
of clearness, the principal species of faith-healing 
may be described as magnetic, mental, spiritual- 
istic, and spiritual. 

(1) Magnetic. — This is described by its sup- 
porters as a special case of the use of a primordial 
and universal force which displays itself in a 
balance between pairs of allied opposites, e.g. 
attraction and repulsion. Its therapeutic use was 
familiar to antiquity and is seen in the use of the 
hand (Weinreich, 1-66). It appears in some of 
the miracles of Jesus (Mk 5^“ 8^), was practised 
by His followers (Ac 5*® 9*^ 19*-), and meets us in 
Roger Bacon, Paracelsus, van Helmont, and Robert 
Fludd, long before Mesmer in 1775 gave it wide 
currency. Afterwards the theory of a ‘ fluid ’ was 
discredited by the researches of Puysegur and Faria, 
and, finally, James Braid ; and the result has been 
undeservedly to neglect the unquestionable actu- 
ality of a force of some kind known as animal- 
magnetism, in favour of another known as hyp- 
notism. The mental poAver has ousted the physical. 
In both the appeal is made to the nervous system, 
Avhether by way of establishing or disturbing its 
equilibrium ; and it is claimed for magnetism that 
it effects its therapeutic results by the natural use 
of a force radiating from the operator, which is 
cognate to a universal force in which the nervous 
system of all living beings is bathed at its peri- 
pliery. The chief method of magnetic healing is 
by passes, by touch, especially at neural centres, 
and by the application of objects which have been 
in contact Avith the operator. But, through the 
favour shoAvn to hypnotism, magnetic healing has 
fallen comparatively into the background, though 
there can be little doubt that it masks a real force 
of some kind. 

(2) Mental. — Mental healing is both active and 
passive. As active, it consists in the impartation 
of ideas, or suggestion, by the healer to the patient. 
As passive, it consists in the reception and assimi- 
lation of such suggestion. The healing proper, 
hoAvever, is sought in the consequent mental 
activity of the patient himself. He has been 
enjoined, for example, to fix his thoughts — ^by an 
eflort of attention, continuous or repeated — on 
such virtues as joy, peace, contentment, or love ; 
and, by implication, to exclude their opposites. 
The soul, it is assumed, will be put by this means 
in a more favourable condition for the activity of 
its inherent capacity for health. By some, indeed, 
faith-healing is identified Avith this auto-sugges- 
tion, on the CTOund that thought in man is dis- 
tinctively the Divine jn him, and that all that is 
required for the maintenance or restoration of 
health is the free play of this inherent Divinity. 
The phenomena of telepathy, moreover, have been 
invoked to support the contention that ‘absent 
treatment ’ by mental healing may be as effectual 
as that given in the presence of the patient. The 
diflicnltics in the way of accepting this whole 


theory of mental healing lie in the facts that sug- 
gestion has less to do Avith the conscious mind 
than Avith the subconscious ; that there is no good 
ground for regarding thought as pre-eminently 
the Divine in man ; that the human mind in its 
finiteness is too weak a poAver for the work tlins 
demanded of it ; and that such results as mental 
healing secures are better assigned to spiritual 
healing, as defined beloAV. 

(3) Spiritualistic. — It is claimed by spiritualists 
that the spirits are the only doctors they require, 
and that these spirits can both diagnose and pre- 
scribe the proper remedies because of their superior 
knowledge. The evidence, hoAvever, for such asser- 
tions is too slight to call for more than a mere 
recital of the claim thus made. 

(4) Spiritual. — Spiritual healing, in its strict 
and proper denotation, may be said to be synony- 
mous AVith faith-healing in the stricter sense. The 
object of this method is to procure for the soul of 
the sufferer an influx of spiritual life, and it re- 
poses on the assumption that physical diseases are 
the result, directly or indirectV> of psychical dis- 
orders, and that, therefore, the Avise healer Avill 
strike at the causes which lie in the soul rather 
than at the symptoms Avhich are seen in the body. 
The poAA’er which alone can heal the soul is God, 
and flie link betAveen God and the sufferer is faith. 
This faith is defined as a quality in the spirit of 
the healer (and the sufferer also, though in the 
former actively, in the latter passively) Avhich 
enables him to render quiescent his ‘mortal mind,’ 
and so to place his spirit in a positive state of 
calm, poised, at peace, and a channel for the 
Divine spirit to pass through to the sufferer.. This 
state of openness and serenity may be otherwise 
defined as the normal condition for prayer, and 
spiritual healing in its turn then comes to be 
defined as the product of the poAver of God di- 
rected, by faith through prayer, to the soul that 
needs healing. And its professors maintain^ that 
such healing activity, being kinetic, never fails of 
some beneficial result, even though that result may 
not shoAv itself at once on the physical plane. 

4. Suggestion. — It is necessary to say a Avord 
on the part suggestion plays in the many theoncs 
of faith-healing. The word is used frequently as 
if it were coterminous Avith the influence exercised 
on us by our Avhole environment, or Avith any 
influence exercised by any person on another. , Or 
(Lefhvre) it is applied to all ideas which impinge 
on the mind without apparent motive and are un- 
consciously assimilated ; or (Forel) to a deliberate 
alteration, by Avord or gesture, of another’s nervous 
system by Avhich entrance is afforded to the desired 
idea ; or (Wundt) as a psychical act Avhich blocks 
up all association-tracks of the nervous system 
other than the one suitable for the presented 
idea ; or (Binet) as a moral impression AA’hich one 
person exerts on another ; or (Sidis) ns the myasion 
of consciousness by an idea Avithout criticism or 
opposition. It is better, hoAvever, Aiuth Bechterew 
(p. 10), to distinguish betAveen perception-activuty 
in Avhich the will takes an active part, and tJint in 
Avhich the Avill is passive. The will is pimsiA'c in a 
tAvofold manner : (a) Avith regard to all objects 
which lie beyond the centre of the field of conscious- 
ness (attention being concentrated exclusively on 
the one object at the centre); and (b) Avhon tne 
nervous system is depressed and, Gierefore, 1 10 
power of attention is dissipated. To the latte 
condition of tAvofold passiiuty, suggestion prop°^ 
belongs, and its proper place in our classilicati 
Avould be under the head of mental healing. 

Closely connected Avith suggestion 
hypnotism, the name given to a procednre 
ensures an enhanced poAA'er to suggestion in » ” 
knoAATi as hypnosis. In hypnosis tAvo factors 
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jointly — one physical and one psychical. The 
physical consists in a partial dissociation of the 
neural dispositions or systems, in such a way that, 
while some are depressed, others (or one alone) 
work ■with increased vigour. In a state of con- 
centration or depression the full flow of nerve 
currents (ideas) in the patient is awested, so that 
the one current which the hypnotizer desires to 
keep open runs with increased volume. The 
psychical factor is that of a co-consciousness, or 
secondary stream of consciousness, which is to the 
waking consciousness as the stars are to the sun. 
"VVlien one sets, the other rises (see Carl du Prel, 
Philos, of Mysticism). Mental dissociation of 
tracts of ideas and physical dissociation of groups 
of nerve-processes seem to he the two poles between 
which all the phenomena of hypnotism sivin^ 

5. Another question must be touched on. Faith- 
healing, as we have seen, obeys the same law in 
its activity as thought does when it depends on 
subject and object. 1 1 is the product of two factors, 
not of one only. The power which actually heals 
may be latent and native in the sufferer himself, 
but it is not called forth except through some 
stimulus. No account, therefore, of faith-healing 
can be adequate which omits either the one or the 
other of its two components. 

‘ In faith-healing the suggestion la that cure will be worked 
by spiritual or Divine power, especially if this power be oppealed 
to at some particular place, sucli os a sanctuary, the foot of an 
idol, a fountain, or pool of water, the resting-place of some 
sacred relics, such as the bones of a saint, or it may be in 
presence of the Eucharistic procession, or during High Mass, or 
the administration of the Holy Sacrament. . . . This Divine 
power or energy is supposed to act by neutralizing or over- 
coming sickness, disease, and the ill consequences of accident. 
The faith-healer does not doubt the reality of matter or of 
diseases, but believes that ho can draw upon a spiritual force 
to subdue or annihilate an existing evil' (Henry Morris, in 
Brit. Med. Jour., I8th June, 1910, p. 1453). 
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Biblical (J. Denhey), p. 701. 

Ethnic (J. A. MacCudloch), p. 705. 

FALL (Biblical). — i. The narrative of Gn 3. — 
By ‘ the Fall ’ is meant that first act of disobedi- 
ence to God which is narrated, with its conse- 
quences, in Gn 3. If this chapter were in the 
proper sense history, its interpretation would be 
easy ; it would mean just what it says. But the 
beginnings of human life lie far beyond the reach 
of history ; there neither is nor can be anything 
aldn to tradition pr recollection in a story which 
deals with the origins either of knowledge or of 
conscience. Such stories are the fruit of reflexion 
and imagination, which may bo more naive or 
more philosophical, more childish or more spiritual, 
more gross or more refined, according to the minds 
in which they originate, but they are never his- 
torical. This is the case with Gn 3. It is a 
mythical explanation— charged with moral and 
religious lessons of the highest importance — of 
some phenomena in human life whicli especially 
impressed the -writer. In his eyes life was an un- 
certain term of penal servitude, under the shadow of 
capital punishment. Both for men and for women 
it was under a curse. It could not always have 
been so. God could not have destined man to this 
misery from the first. There must be some ex- 
planation of how man came to be in this condition, 
and the explanation is given in the story of the 
Fall. 

This view is adopted •with practical unanimity 
by modem scholars, but agreement as to the char- 
acter and purpose of the narrative does not neces- 
sarily result in agreement as to what it means. 


The further question whether the theory of faith- 
healing is that man’s organism is self-contained, 
like aper/ecta socictas, or that it is like an iEolian 
harp ^ayed on by outside forces — in other words, 
whether as a discrete mass it contains within it all 
that is necessary for health and wealth, or whether 
other agents, such as animism and the doctrine of 
angels postulate, supply its needs — may remain 
here undetermined asbeing a question of philosophy 
or of a Weltanschauung. In any case, both may 
be true, for they are not contrauictories but con- 
traries. A place or a thing may be sacred and 
potent, not merely because we think so, but be- 
cause unseen powers make it so, and the vis 
medieatrix natures latent in us may be reinforced, 
and not merely stimulated, by external agents, 
whether ■visible or in-visible. Hence we may 
conclude, with Clifford Allbutt, that we are not 
in a position to set any limits to the power of 
faith-healing. ‘No limb, no viscus is so far a 
vessel of dishonour as to be wholly outside the 
renewals of the spirit’ {Brit. Med. Jour., ut supra, 
p. 1483). 

LiiEiiATiniE. — Otto Weinreich, Antike Beilungsurunder, 
Giessen, 1909; P. Fiebig, ‘Antike Wundergesohiohten,’ in 
Kleine Texte, no. 79, Bonn, 1911 ; Carl du Prel, Philos, of 
Mysticism, tr. Massey, London, 1889 ; M. Hamilton, Incuba- 
tion, London, 1900; 'Worcester-McComb, Religion and 
Medicine, London, 1908, Grensfragen des Nenen- und Seelen- 
tebens, Wiesbaden, csp. Hefte 22, 28, S3, S9, 43, 45; C. Lloyd 
Tnckey, Treatment by Bypnotism and Suggation^, London, 
1907 ; J. Milne Bramwell, Hypnotism, its History, Practice, 
and Theory-, London, 1906; A. Moll, Bypnotism^, London, 
1901 ; A. A. LidbeanlL Etude stir le zomnagnitisme, Paris, 
1883; R. H. Vincent, The Elements of Bypnotism^ London, 
1897 : L. Deubner, Dc Jncubatione, Leipzig, 1900 ; E. Robde, 
Psyche^, Tubingen, 1907 ; Brit. Med. Journal tor 18th June, 
1910, where the whole subject la discussed by medical men. 

W. F. Cobb. 

FALASHAS.— See Abyssinia, Aqaos. 
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Muslim (D. S. M-ditaoLioUTH), p. 715. 


Wlien we say that the writer gives his explanation 
in tlie form of a myth, the question immediately 
rises how far lie was conscious of what he was 
doing — that is, how far the ivriter, who certainly 
did not make the myth out of nothing, was literally 
bound by its very terms, so that his work is simply 
one of statement ; or Jiow far he was capable of 
rationalizing or spiritualizing tlie myth, or feeling 
that it had significance in the rational and moral 
world, even if he could not use much liberty with 
what was probably a more or less sacred form. 
The various answers which liave been given to 
these questions have issued in different readings 
of the whole story. Broadly, these may be iUns- 
trated as follows : — 

_ (1) Gunkel tries to keep strictly within the 
limits of the myth. The one false path is that 
of modernizing. Eden is a garden which is the 
abode of God. Adam and Eve live in it on the 
fruit of the trees. They are in a state of childlike 
innocence, knowing no more than children know. 
That is the state in which God intends to keep 
them, and so they are forbidden to eat of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. This has no- 
thing to do -with conscience. To know good from 
evil, or good from bad, means in Hebrew to Icnow 
one thing from another ; it is to have risen from 
the age of childhood to that of reason and experi- 
ence (Dt 1®”, 2 S 19“, Is 7’“). The tree is quite 
accurately described when it is called the tree of 
knowledge, and the aim of God in forbidding it to 
man is to keep man in his place. He is not to 
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■become like God — to enter into His secrets and to 
share His sovereignty. The cunning serpent {-who 
in a more primitive form of the mytli must have 
been an evil god or demon) reveals God’s purpose, 
and prevails on man to eat the fruit of the tree. 
The result is what he predicted. The eyes of 
Adam and Eve are opened. The shame wliich 
attends on this is not a sense of sin ; it is a kind 
of knowledge to which childhood could not attain. 
God Himself admits that the disobedience has 
achieved something. ‘ The man is become as one 
of us ’ in v.-^ is not ironical. Man has actually 
made something his own which was once ex- 
clusively God’s, and God punishes with His curse 
all who have had part in tlie piesumptuous action 
— the serpent, the woman, and the man. But 
there is no connexion, rational or moral, between 
the act and the miseries which God inflicts. They 
are the revenge of a jealous God on an impious 
invasion of what He had reserved to Himself ; and 
this invasion and revenge are the mythical ex- 
planation of the miseries. Such an interpretation 
may do justice to the myth used in Gn 3, but it 
does not do justice bo that use of it. The author 
of the chapter was himself a modernist, compared 
■with the original myth - maker, and it is not 
modernizing but reading in the spirit in which 
the chapter was written if we lift the whole to a 
higher level both of reason and of morality. 

(2) It is a higher level which is reached in "Well- 
hausen (Prolegomena*, 306 S’.). He reads the story 
in connexion with Gn 4 and 11, which tell of the 
invention of the arts, the progress of civilization, 
and the building of the Tower of Babel. This 
whole process is a mistake from the beginning : 
man was fatally misled when he first tasted of the 
tree of knowledge. Ci'vdlization with all its tri- 
umphs is labour and sorrow ; we build Babylon 
only at the cost of losing Eden. Gn 3 is thus an 
early anticipation of modem moods in which men 
speak of the bankruptcy of science, the strain of 
cmlization, the happiness of the simple life. But 
the tragic fact is that the mistake is irreparable. 
Eden is closed against us with cherabim and a 
flaming sword, and we can never get back to the 
idyllic world again. 

(3) It will hardly be questioned that thoughts 
like these were present to the mind of the author, 
but it is not easy to admit that they exhaust his 
meaning. While the knowledge of good and evil 
is undoubtedly in Hebrew the same thing as know- 
ledge or intelligence simpliciter, its moral reference 
is not to be denied. It is not identical ivith con- 
science, or the knowledge of right and wrong, but 
it includes conscience. The Hebrew would not 
say that a person who could not tell right from 
wrong had the knowledge of good and evil. And, 
when we take the story as a whole, and particu- 
larly the account of the temptation of the woman 
by the serpent, and the judicial examination of 
the man and the woman by God, marked as both 
are by extraordinary psychological fineness in the 
domain of conscience, it is very difficult to deny 
that the centre of the author’s interest lay here. 
"Whatever may have been the original motive of 
the myth, the main concern of the -writer who 
uses it in Gn 3 is not the beginnings of science or 
the beginnings of cmlization, but the beginnings 
of sin. Of all human origins the origin of the bad 
conscience is for him the most fateful. It is sin 
which has robbed man of his primal felici^. All 
that is distressing in human experience is in some i 
way of a piece -with it. The travail of women and i 
the toil of men would not be what they are but 
for the judgment it involves. It commits man to 
an exhausting struggle mth an ungenial world 
without, and with creeping poisonous thoughts 
>vithin, till he returns to the dust from which he 


was taken. There is no indication in the text 
that the victory will come at last to man’s side. 
Nothing is said but that, as long as there are men 
and serpents in existence, they will be at war with 
one another. This, of course, is literally true, but 
even for the -writer of the chapter (it is suggested) 
this literal truth did not exhaust the meaning. 

With many variations in detail, this is the 
line of interpretation which is followed by most 
students — not from a vicious habit of modernizing, 
but from a conviction that it is what the writer of 
Gn 3 had in his mind. It has the corroboration of 
conscience, not, of course, in the sense that con- 
science turns the myth mto history, but in the 
sense that conscience is directly appealed to in the 
main matter which interests the writer, and can 
only assent to his teaching that disobedience to 
God is that which blights life and works death. 
The chapter does not contain history or dogma, 
but ethical experience expressed in a mythical 
narrative. It is not the story of the first man, but 
of every man ; and, if the key to its form is to be 
sought in comparative mythology, the key to its 
contents can be found only in the soul. 

It is hardl-y necessary to inquire into the ante- 
cedents of the myth. While we find in other 
races and religions much that is analogous to 
Eden (see Fall [Ethnic]), to the tree of life, and 
to the streams which water the garden, nothing has 
been discovered analogous to the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. There is no parallel in 
Babylonian mythology to the story of the Fall as 
there is to the stories of Creation and the Flood ; 
the Chaldcean Genesis, so far as known, is quite 
defective here. Nor can it be doubted that, if 
such a parallel -were found, it -Nvould be as much 
inferior as those others, in religious and moral 
respects, to its counterpart in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Neither need we inquire how the writer 
would have conceived the moral history of man to 
take shape had Adam resisted the temptation and 
refused to eat of the forbidden fruit. What he 
has to do is to explain the actual world, with its 
suffering, toil, and death ; but whether or how he 
imagined an alternative world without sin and its 
curse we cannot tell. Probably a mistake is made 
when we try -to deduce from the narrative a con- 
ception of man’s original state or nature and 
ascribe it to the writer. In a composition of this 
sort, we must not make the author responsible for 
more than he says. The eating of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge was forbidden under pam of 
death ; but it is vain to argue from this as to 'what 
man’s relation to death would have been had he 
refrained from eating. This is a question the 
author does not raise. He starts with death and 
all our woe, as things that in common experience 
are of one piece with the bad conscience ; but, 
although he avails himself of the mythical form 
to represent the idea that disobedience to God 
undenies all the tragedy of human life, the world 
in which we actually live and have our tragic ex- 
periences is the only one which is real to hj™’ 
We cannot build anything on the idea of another 
world in which death did not exist — except as a 
child might, for whom as yet death does not exist. 
To forget this is to treat the mythical element in 
the story as if it ivere science ; and it is not doubt- 
ful that, when Gn 3 was written, such a view was 
no longer possible, even if it had once been m. 

2. Apocryphal and apocalyptic hteranire. 
Apart from Gn 3 there is no distinct reference 
to the Fall in the OT. The garden of Eden is 
mentioned in J1 2^, Ezk36«; Eden the garden of 
God in Ezk 28“ ; and the trees of Eden in itzK 
319. 16 . 18 . but though Ezk 28 has various mytho- 
logical features (including the cherub) which 
Gn 3, there is no allusion to the events of this 
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chapter. The margin of the EV is to be preferr^ 
to the to.x’t in the two passages (Hos G^ Job 31") 
in which the sin of Adam is directly recalled. 
Bnt, at a later period, the story of the Fall con- 
centrated upon itself a great deal of_ attention. 
In Sirnch and Wisdom, and still more in the later 
apocalypses known ns 2 Esdras and Baruch, it is a 
focus of theological speculation. The poetry of 
Gn 3, its psychologj’’, its sense of the worthless- 
ness of what civilization brings as compared wnth 
what we have to sacrifice to it, axe lost j nothing 
remains but the interest in sin and death, and in 
their relation to each other. Sir 25^’‘ is the earliest 
passage. The writer is reflecting in a disparaging 
tone on various evils which a bad woman may 
bring into her liusband’s life, and on this small 
occasion observes ; dn-i ywat/cds dpx^l aftaprlat kcI 
Si' a(rTT]P dTToOvi]{TKop.a’ rdvrcs. This does nob mean 
that woman was the cause or origin of sin, but 
tliat it began with her ; and, as death is the doom 
of sin, we all owe our death to her. There is 
nothing in this akin to a doctrine of original 
sin, though it implies that sin only needed a 
beginning to extend its fatal consequences to all 
mankind. If Sir 25^ might bo regarded as merely 
a passing petulance, such asa cjmical person might 
still indulge in who did not believe in the Fall at 
all, a much more serious utterance is found in Wis 
2=!tr. . 

‘God created man for Immortality (iir' at^Bapain), and made 
him the imnpe of His own proper 'nature [reading cSiottwoc ; 
others alStontrot^of Ills own eternity] ; but by the envy of the 
deril death entered Into the world, and those who arc on his 
aide have experience of it.' 

Here the myth has been frankly turned into 
seienco — rationalized as far as the author could 
rationalize it, and made to yield a doctrine of 
human nature. The questions which, as we have 
seen, Gn 3 does nob raise ore both raised and 
answered here. God, as the author has said in 
the previous chapter (1”), ‘did not make death, 
nor (toes Ho delight in the (lestruction of the living.’ 
He did not make man for death, but for immor- 
tality ; this is included in ‘ His owm proper nature,’ 
in the likeness of which man was matlo. This is 
an idea, if not of Greek origin, peculiarly congenial 
to the Greek mind, even when Christianized. The 
serpent has disappeared, and is replaced hy the 
devil: the idea of a close connexion between 
the two, whether it be that the devil makes use 
of the reptUe, or that the reptile is regarded as an 
incarnation of the devil, first emerging here, be- 
came common (of. Kev 12’ 20’). This, as Gunkel 
observes, may be one of the points at which in the 
fast stage of the myth a return is made to the 
beginning, the serpent having been originally a 
demon or eydl god. The author of "Wisdom does 
not explain what he means by the envy of the 
serpent : the idea was variously expanded in later 
hnggadio treatment of the Fall, sometimes man, 
with his Paradise and immortal prospect, being 
the object of envy, sometimes God (Bousset, iJe%. 
dcs JudeniuTps^, 469). The main point is that the 
author finds in Gn 3 an explanation of how a being 
constituted for immortality lost that high destiny, 
and became what w’e see man to be. 

A deeper and more despairing kind of reflexion 
is found in 2 Esdras. The imter of this apoca- 
lypse, who lived through the terrible events of 
A.D, 70, is a pessimist in a profounder sense than 
the author of Gn 3 ; bub he finds in the Fall of 
Adam there recorded the explanation of all the sin 
and misery of tho world in lus own age. These are 
universal : 

' In truth there Is no man amonp them that be bom but ho 
hath dealt wicbcdly : and among: them that liavo lived there is 
none wWch hath not done amiss * 

But the purely mythological element disappears 
from Ins speculations on the origin of all th& evil. 


It is connected with Adam certainly, bnt there is 
no longer either a serpent or a devil in the case. 

‘A grain of evil seed was sown in tlie heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how mneh nnckedness hath it brought forth unto 
this time I and how much shall it yet bring forth till the time of 
threshing come ! ’ (i^). 

Who sowed the grain of evil seed in the heart of 
Adam ah initio he does not toll ; but it originated 
apparently one continuous self-propagating life of 
sin in the world. It is supposed to be in Adam 
before he is tempted, and to ho, if not the source, 
the ally of temptation and the cause of the Fall. 

‘For the first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgressed 
and was overcome ; and not he only, but all they also that are 
born of him. Thus disease was made permanent ; and the law 
was in the heart of thepeopic along with the wickedness of the 
root; so the good departed away, and that which was wicked 
abode still ’ (3-it). 

Man, as he is, has two things in him — the wicked 
heart, which he has inherited from Adam ; and the 
law, which God has given him as a guide to Him- 
self. This does not solve the problems of theodicy ; 
it only raises them. How can man be responsible 
for his -wicked heart if he has inherited it — that is, 
if it belongs to the natural, not to the moral, world ? 
And how are we to understand the cor malignum, 
the p-jn 13;, in Adam, before he had transgressed at 
all ? Wl'iat dogmatic theology calls ‘ original sin ’ 
is part of ‘ the sinfulness of that estate -ivhereinto 
man fell,’ but the cor malignum or malignitas 
radicis is inherent in Adam before he falls. It is 
part, apparently, of the constitution of his nature 
as he came from the hand of God {ab initio, 2 Es 
4’“). It is not, however, the ultimate origin of 
evil or the idea — ^^vhich a Jew would not seriously 
have contemplated— of ascribing it to God that 
really distresses the author ; it is the fact that all 
men are involved somehow in the sin and doom of 
the first : 

‘.Tliis is my first and last saying that it had been better that 
the earth liad not (riven thee Adam ; or else, when it had given 
him, to have restrained him from sinning. For what profit is it 
for ail that are in this present time to live in heaviness, and after 
death to look for punishmentf 0 thou Adam, what hast thou 
done? for, though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen 
on theo alone, but upon all of us that come of thee. For what 
profit is it unto us, if there be promised us on immortal time, 
whereas wo have done the works that bring death? '(7(5 (US) ff.). 

Further than this the writer does not go. He 
is depressed by wlint man is, endures, ana has to 
expect ; he is tortured by his sense of the solidarity 
of the race in sin and death ; but, when lie tries to 
connect what he sees and feels with Gn 3, as a 
story of the origin of sin, he is both intellectually 
and morally baffled. He is obliged to assume ah 
initio the very thing he has to explain— the exist- 
ence of the cor malignum, or yia -ax;, in Adam ; and 
the moral inequity of allowing Adam’s act to decide 
the destiny of the race is unrelieved. 

The writer of the Apocalypse of Banich repre- 
sents the same circle of ideas, hub probably feels 
less intensely about them, and seeks moral relief by- 
emphasizing individual liberty as against the soli- 
darity of mankind. 

' If Adam did Bin first and bring untimely death upon all, yet 
those too who were bom ol him each prepared for hfs own sou! 
Its future torment, and again each of them chose for himself his 
future glory. • . . /I'cn erffo Adam causa, nisi animac euac 
tanCum; nosrerounu$^uisgue/uitant7nacsuaeAdam*(54^^' J9). 

The doctrine, ‘ Everyman his own Adam,’ might 
formally be taken as a direct contradiction of tnat 
expressed in 2 Es 7“®, but it is probably not meant 
to DC such. It rather suggests that the implication 
of the race in Adam’s sin and its consequences is 
not so arbitrary as it can be made to appear ; it is 
morally mediated, after all, by the fact that ^ve all 
somehow make Adam’s act our own. We may be 
hopeless and unhappy, hut we are not compelled to 
rebel and blaspheme. 

In comparison -with these apocryphal books, in 
which real problems of the spiritual life are dis- 
cussed in connexion with Gn 3, it is only necessary 
to mention that the stoiy of the Fall is elaborate 
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in the Book of Jubilees (3”''^') and the Apoc. Mosis 
(7 f. ), but in ways that have no new interest for 
thought (Bousset, 411 ; Couard, Die religiosen u. 
sittl. Anschauungen der alttest. ApoJcryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen, 113) ; of. also Enoch 69^. 

3. The New Testament. — The ideas which we 
find in the apocryphal books just examined were, 
no doubt, familiar to many Jewish minds in NT 
times; but, apart from St. Paul, there is little 
trace of them in the NT itself. In the Synoptic 
Gospels Jesus nowhere alludes to Gn 3; and in 
Jn Avhen the devil is described as a murderer 
from the beginning, it is clear from the parallel in 

1 Jn 3®®‘ that the allusion is not to Adam’s forfeit- 
ing of life by sin, but to Cain’s killing of Abel. 
In the Apocalypse there are many references to 
Gn 3, but rather to its scenery than to its incidents ; 
the end of history returns to the beginning, and 
Paradise is restored (2^ 22®- with the tree of 
life. The old serpent, who is the devil or Satan, 
is cast down from heaven and chained (12® 20®). 
But there is no speculation or reflexion on the 
Fall. The same may be said of some of the allu- 
sions even in St. Paul. Thus Ro 16®® probably 
borrows its form from a recollection of Gn 3*®. In 

2 Co 11® there may be a reference not only to Gn 3, 
but to an idea current in certain Jewish circles, 
that the serpent seduced Eve to be unfaithful to 
her husband as well as disobedient to God ; so in 
the same chapter (v.^*), where the transformation 
of Satan into an angel of light is also found in 
some Jewish elaborations of the OT stoiy (for both, 
see Schmiedel, ad loc., and Everling, Die paulin. 
Angelologie u. Damonologie, Gottingen, 1888, p. 
58 f.). But there are two passages in St. Paul 
where more is, or seems to be, based on the OT 
story, and where we seem to be in close connexion 
mth the circle of ideas in which the authors of 
Sirach, Wisdom, 2 Esdras, and Baruch move. The 
interest of both is that St. Paul draw’s in them 
a parallel, which is in other respects a contrast, 
between Adam and Christ. 

(1) In the earlier passage (1 Co 15®'*’), as in Wis 
2®®*’, death is in view rather than sin : ‘ As by man 
came death, by man comes also the resurrection of 
the dead. For, as in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
shall all be made alive.’ Adam is the head of the 
old humanity, which (whatever its original consti- 
tution or destiny may have been) is, in point of 
fact, mortal ; this is what it is, and it is so in 
virtue of its connexion with him. Christ is the 
head of the new humanity, w’hich (in spite of the 
mortality due to Adam) is destined at last to tri- 
umph over death ; it is really immortal in virtue 
of its connexion w'ith Him. The fact that in the 
two cases the connexion is quite different in nature 
is disregarded by the Apostle. The connexion w'ith 
Adam, which involves us in death, is an affair of 
heredity ; we are descended from him in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, and stand where we do, 
liable to death, apart from any choice of our ow’n. 
But the connexion with Christ is not a matter of 
heredity, but of faith ; it is only those who believe 
in Christ that are in Him, and will share His 
triumph over death. There is nothing in the fuller 
reference in vv.’*®'^® w’hich enables us to say more. 
In particular, there is no reference in them to sin. 
What is present to St. Paul’s mind is that the 
creature made of the dust of the ground, the 
dvOpuiros iK yT)t cannot as such be immortal. 

‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God,’ not because they are sinful, though that is 
true, but because they are essentially corruptible, 
and the Kingdom is incorruptible. There can be 
no such thing as immortality in nature ; if there 
is to be immortality at all, it must be in another 
mode of being — not that mode of being with which 
we are familiar from our connexion w’ith Adam, 


but that which has been revealed to ns in the 
resurrection of Christ. Immortality, in other 
words, is strictly supernatural. A connexion with 
Christ of the kind formed by faith is needed to 
ensure our participation in immortality, just as 
our mortality is sure in virtue of our connexion 
with Adam. It is needed to ensure it; and it 
does. ‘As we have worn the image of the man 
of clay, so shall we wear the image of the heavenly 
man.’ An elevation or transmutation of nature, 
an evolution in which our being rose to a higher 
level, rather than the reversal of a doom, might 
seem to satisfy the terms here employed; but, 
congenial as this might be to a modem mind, it is 
improbable that it represents St. Paul’s thought. 
Even if we set aside v.®® as a marginal comment 
which interrupts an inspired text, it is shrewdly 
to the purpose, and thoroughly in keeping with 
the other passage in which the Apostle treats of 
the same subject. 

(2) The other passage is Ro S'®**’. St. Paul is 
not dealing here, in the first instance, with im- 
mortality, but with the SiKaioaHvr] 0eod ; it is this 
which is revealed in Christ, and, consequently, 
when he again draws a parallel between the first 
and the second Adam, the emphasis falls not on 
death and life, but on sin and righteousness. Death 
comes, no doubt, in the train of sin, just as grace 
reigns through righteousness unto eternal life, Wt 
sin and righteousness are here the primary in- 
terests. ‘ As through one man sin entered into the 
Avorld and through sin death, and so death ex- 
tended to all men, for that all sinned’; so, we 
might suppose the Apostle continuing, by one man 
righteousness entered into the world, and through 
righteousness life ; but we should find it difficult 
to provide the parallel to the clause ‘ for that all 
sinned.’ These last words themselves {i(t> v vdvret 
■ijfiapTov) have been taken very variously.^ {a) Some 
have ventured to identify Adam and his posterity 
in such a way that his responsibility became im- 
mediately theirs — that is, theirs without any action 
on their part which mediated it from him to them. 
As Bengel puts it, ‘ Omnes peccarunt Adamo pec- 
cante.’ This seems to agree Avith the fact that the 
individual is involved in the moral responsibilities 
of the race, awful as these are, without his consent 
being first asked and obtained ; he is bom partici- 
pant in the guilt and doom of mankind. Whether 
St. Paul would have shrunk from this or not, it 
raises more moral difficulties than it solves. (6) 
Others would make the ■^p.aprov apply to voluntary 
individual sins. Every man is his pivn Adam, and 
the author of his own fate. Within whatever 
limits this may be true, to say that it is true abso- 
lutely is to ignore the solidarity of the race in sm 
and its consequences, with which the Apostle is 
specially concerned at this point, (c) The inter- 
pretation which appeals for relief to_ the doctnne 
of heredity, and assumes that man inherits^ from 
Adam that which, when it is morally appropnated, 
reveals itself in consciousness as sin, is perhaps not 
unfair to the passage, but cannot directly appeal 
to anything in it for support. St. Paul is 
scious that men are somehow one in sin ; but, 
though he knows that only the faith of the m- 
dividual unites him to Christ and makes him a 
partaker in righteousness and life, he never raises 
the question whether there is anything analogous 
to faith — an individual and voluntary appropria- 
tion of the inherited cor malignum, granum malt 
seminis, malignitas radicis, jnc or however it 
is to be called — in virtue of which we are morally 
involved in the responsibilities of the first man. 
While the solidarity of the race in sin and death w 
an immediate datum of experience for him, which 
he connects (without defining how) with the em 
trance of sin and death into the world through 
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Adam’s disobedience, he gives us no means of con- 
structing a doctrine of man’s original state, or of 
the origin of evil. Adam, as the head of the old 
huinanity, and as a foil to Christ the Head of the 
new, is just what we are before we are united to 
Christ by faith — a creature of clay, or of flesh, 
sinful, weak, mortal ; an Adam before the FaU, in 
a state of original righteousness, may seem to be 
logically implied in what St. Paul says of ‘the 
disobedience of the one,’ hut is a conception of 
which he makes no use. , , - 

It is quite futile to think that a Pauline doctrine 
of the origin of evil can he deduced from Ro 1'^’. 
There are undoubtedly allusions here to Gn 3, so 
far as the expressions are concerned, hut no his- 
torical doctrine can he based on this piece of 
generalized and ideal autobiography. If we say 
that in 1 Co 15='^- the mortolity of man is 
made to depend on his inheritance of Adam’s 
nature, and that in Eo the condemnation of 
man, vrith all its fatal consequences, is conceived 
as dependent upon his being involved somehow’ in 
the transgression by Adam of God’s express com- 
mand, we go as far as the Apostle does. He really 
does not transcend theoretically the problems pre- 
sented by 2 Esdras. He makes no use of the 
serpent or the devil in explaining the origin of 
eril. Man is a sinner, all men are sinners, sin is 
in the stock and has been from the beginning ; it 
is deep, virulent, constitutional, no hurt to be 
healed slightly. But St. Paul’s theodicy is not in 
a doctrine of its origin, in the act of Adam or 
otherwise ; it is in his doctrine of redemption. Sin 
in its unity and universality may he taken for 
granted, and it may also be overcome j hut not even 
on the basis of the Bible— OT or NT— will its origin 
ever be explained. 

LmiuTTOE.— The Comm, on Genesis, especially Dillmann 
(Eng. tr. 1837), Gunkel (=1902), and Skinner (ICC. 1910); J. 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena*, Berlin, 1895; H. Schultz, OT 
Theology, Eng. tr. Edinburgh, 1892 ; R. Smend, Lehrbuen des 
alttesl. Religumsgeseh.-, Tubingen, 1899 ; A. Bertholct, -BiW. 
Theologie des AT,, Tubingen, 1911 ; J. Koberle, Sunde «. 
Gnade, Munich, 1905, p. 651, ; W. Bousset, Relig. des Juden- 
iMjnsO, Berlin, 1900; L. Couard, Die religioscn «. sxtil. Ansehati- 
ungen der alUesC. Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen, Gutersloh, 
1907; F, C, Porter, ‘The Yeger Hara,’ in Ribl. and Sem. 
Studies, New York, 1901 ; Sanday-Headlam, Romans Edin- 
burgh, 1902, pp. 136 and 146; the Comm, on Corinthians and 
Romans; the NT Theologies of Boltzmann =, Tubingen, 1911, 
Feine, Leipzig, 1910, and Weinel, Tubingen, 1911 ; C. Clemen, 
Christliehe Lehre von derStinde, Gottingen, 1897. 

JA5IES Denney. 

FALL (Ethnic).— i. ORIGIN OF THE BELIEF.— 
I. Man’s curiosity regarding the things around liim, 
itself the source of numerous Nature-myths, must 
early have been aroused by the condition in which 
he found himself. His speculative faculty had 
caused him to ask questions regarding the origin 
of the world and of mankind, and to these ques- 
tions his cosmogonic and creation myths sup- 
plied answers. Hence it is not surprising that 
he should have sought an explanation of such 
things as appeared to him evils in his lot — hunger,- 
his hattle w’ith the forces of Nature, the difficulty 
of obtaining food, the existence of disease and 
death, and, so far as his moral faculty had been 
aivakened, the opposition of good and el’ll in him- 
self, the struggle he had to follow the laiv he felt 
to hp right, or even, perhaps, the customaxy laws 
of his tribe. These questionings gave rise to in- 
nuxnerahle myths, found among many races and at 
all levels of civilization, ■which suggest as the 
answer that in the distant past something had 
occurred which reduced man to the state in w'hich 
he now found himself, or that some disaster, 
perhaps anterior to liis appearance on earth, had 
affected his destinies, or that some being, hostile 
to man, had injured him physically and morally, 
or that men had gradually deteriorated from some 
earlier existing state of happiness. Such occur- 
voL. V. — 45 


rences may he comprehensively included under the 
title Fall, as used in Christian theology, w’hile the 
stories which embody them are called Fall-myths. 
As a rule, the form and contents of such myths 
have been moulded by man’s experience of the 
things which produced, or which he fancied to 
produce, evil to himself. As breach of tabu, or 
the breaking of divine commands, frequently pro- 
duces evil in the actual life of primitive men,_so 
they readilj’ imagined that some such act origin- 
ally introduced all the evUs of life. Man’s natural 
conservatism may have made him look askance at 
the introduction of the elements of culture : hence 
the idea that the orarung for illicit knowledge on 
tlie part of some ancestor produced the Fall. Or it 
was put down to an early desire to he as the gods. 
Or man’s sensual cravings were believed to have 
been his ruin, as seen, for example, in myths which 
told how, at first, he had lived without requiring 
to satisfy them. Or -woman, being at all times 
regarded as a source of evil, and the subject of a 
variety of sexual tabus, was sometimes held to be 
the cause of man’s undoing. Occasionally, too, 
beings exterior to man are blamed for his fall ; 
but, as a rule, he takes the blame upon himself. 
In a few cases, it is some act, generMly regarded 
as contemptible, which is supposed to have ruined 
man, as in an Algonquin m^h. Goldziher has 
argued {Myth, among the Beh,, Eng. tr, 1877, p. 79) 
that hunters and nomadic shepherds look down 
on agricultural races as being slaves to the soil 
in comparison u'ith themselves, the free wanderers ; 
while, where a people is partly nomadic, partly 
agricultural, there is a conviction that ‘ they have 
taken a step towards what is worse, and have sunk 
lower by exchanging pasture for crops.’ In such 
cases, myths arise winch tell how the downward 
step was taken, or show hoiv man doomed himself 
to labour on tlie soil in the sweat of his brow ; and 
these myths of a Fall are closelj connected -with 
others which set forth the dignity of a shepherd 
life. 

This theory, intended to explain the origin ol the Fall-story 
in Genesis, hardly applies to it as a whole, sinee man is n]re,ady 
in charge of a garden and is not a nomad, while his tall is 
anterior to the curse of tilling the ground. The form of the 
curse, however, may have been moulded by some lost Fall-mj'th 
attributing man’s ruin to agriculture— to tlie conservative nomad 
a species of illicit knowledge. For some myths which illustrate 
Goldziher’s theory, see ii. * (1). 

2 . A different conception underlies the myths of 
a Golden Age, especially among the Greeks, whose 
poets praised agriculture ; yet even in them we see 
a trace of the same idea, since man eats of the 
fruits of the earth without labour or tillage. When 
the Golden Age passes away he must eat them 
in the sweat of his brow. The same idea is present 
in those myths (Hindu, etc.) ivhich tell how man 
lived without food, till, ha-ving tasted the earth 
or its fruits, he was forced to live upon them and 
labour to produce them. 

3 - Some of these myths have assumed a highly 
poetical form ; on the other hand, even among acl- 
yanced peoples like the Persians, some are exceed- 
ingly crude, and betray their primitive origin. In 
some cases, notably among peoples of a highly 
philosophic cast of mind, as ^vell as with individual 
thinkers, the causes of man’s present condition 
take a profounder form, especially where the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis is made use of. This 
article ivill consider (1) myths explaining the pres- 
ence of death and other evils by man’s fault ; (2) 
mj’ths of a Fall ; (3) myths of a Golden Age of 
innocence from -which man deteriorated ; (4) myths 
of a lost intercourse between gods and men through 
the growing wickedness of the latter ; (5) myths 
of a Fall in a former existence ; (6) myths of a 
divine Fall. 

Itshowld "be observed tbat the idea ol deterioration througb 
a divine curse, usually on account of some act of wrong, is quite 
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a usual one in mj'ths. The existence of apes is commonly 
believed in Africa to be due to a curse which turned offending 
men into that shape ; while in N. Zealand, among the Indians 
of Huarochiri, and with the Namaquas, the habits of animals, 
like those of the serpent in Genesis, are conferred as the result 
of a curse or blessing (Shortland, Trad, of 1866, p. 67 ; 

Fables of Tncas, Hakluyt Soc., p. 127 ; Hahn, Tsuni Goam, 1881, 
p. 66). Transformation of human beings is, in all mythologies, 
attributed to Divine anger on account of human wrong- 
doing. 

ii. Various mythical expressions of the 
Fall-belief. — i. Myths of the origin of death. — 
The existence of death was one of the clearest 
indications of a serious disorder in human life. 
Ethnological evidence from all parts of the world 
proves that man’s thoughts about death had every- 
where taken much the same form. To man, with 
his intense love of living, death appeared un- 
natural ; hence his firm helief in a life heyond 
the grave, or in the possibility of the renewal of 
life on this earth. The unnaturalness of death 
from the savage point of view is shown by the 
universality of the idea that disease and death 
are due to demonic and magical influences, and 
that if men were never bewitched or killed by 
violence, they would always live on. Death from 
any natural cause is inconceivable. But, if death 
is unnatural, the question arises. How w’as it 
first introduced into the world ’ Various mythical 
answers were given, all tending to show that a time 
had been when death did not exist, and in some 
of these we see distinct traces of the idea that its 
coming was due to man’s disobedience or folly. 
Other causes are alleged, e.g. the wrong delivery 
of a divine message, or a compact between an evil 
being {e.g. Death personified) and the divinities, or 
the malice of an evil being, or the first man’s death 
establishing a precedent. Traces of such myths 
may be found in some of the higher mythologies, 
but they are most common among lower races. 
We are here concerned only with those in which 
the origin of death and other evils is due to man’s 
OTO fault, as in the Hebrew account of the Fall. 

(1) In some cases the fault is man’s stupidity or 
carelessness, as the following myths will show. The 
Dog-rib Indians say that after the Thunder-bird 
had made all things, he gave the Indians a large 
arrow which they were to keep with great care. 
But it was lost through the stupidity of the Chip- 
pewas, and the creator was so angry that he left 
the earth for ever, and now men die {Bancroft, Nat. 
Races, 1883, iii. 105). A Shawnee myth relates 
that there was a time when men could walk on 
the ocean or restore life to the dead (here death 
already exists, but is vanquished), but they lost 
these privileges through carelessness (Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, 1857, iv. 255). In Jap. mythology, death 
is introduced because, when the deity Great-Moun- 
tain-Possessor sent his ugly elder daughter as 
wife to the suitor for his younger daughter’s hand, 
he sent her away. Had he not done so, their off- 
spring would have been immortal ; as it is, they 
are as frail as the flowers {Kojiki, xxxviii. 115). 
Where the performance of religious rites according 
to a prescribed ritual is all-important, myths re- 
garding any breach of ritual are sure to arise. 
Among the Maoris such a breach is the cause of 
the entrance of death into the world. When the 
culture-hero Maui was baptized, his father omitted 
part of the karakias, or prayers to the gods. For 
this reason men became mortal. As yet there was 
no death, nor would there ever have been if Maui 
had been able to pass through the body of Hine- 
nui-te-po; but because of this omission he failed 
and died, and now all men must die (Grey, Poly- 
nesian Myth. , 1857, p. 16). In the Admiralty Island 
version, death is due to the fact that a certain 
chieftain’s family could not recognize that his 
spirit, and not his body, which had fallen from a 
tree, Avas the real man, so that he makes his spirit 


return to the dead body, and thus perish {Anfh- 
Topos, iii. [1908] 194 f.). 

(2) In other cases, death results from a quarrel (cf. 
the death of Abel), or from man's wickedness. An 
Eskimo myth relates that tAVO of the first human 
beings quarrelled regarding human immortality. 
The one Avho advocated meirs dying gained the vic- 
tory; hence arose death (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 1893, 
p. 272), Among the Hare-skin Indians death is 
said to have arisen from a quarrel regarding the pos- 
session of a screech-oAvl. Aar old man fled Avith it, 
but Avas pursued and killed ; a relative of his killed 
the chief murderer ; he Avas in turn slain, and thus 
death and Avar arose (Petitot, Trad, ind., 1886, 
p. 180). The Aleutians say that formerly men, as 
they greAv old, plunged into a lake and reneAved their 
youth. But a Avoman Avho had a divine lover made 
him angry by her peevish complaints. He killed 
her brother, and so made all men subject to deatl 
(Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 1878, 
p. 13). In Blackfoot Indian legend also the folly 
of Avoman introduced death (Grinnell, Blackfcot 
Lodge Tales, 1893). The Caribs, AraAA’aks, and 
others ascribe death to the fact that the creator, 
finding men so Avicked as to try to deprive him 
of life, took aAvay their immortality and gave it 
to skin-casting creatures. A myth current in 
Polynesia relates that the early part ofEangi’s 
reign Avas a Golden Age, in Avhich death, war, and 
famine Avere nnknoAvn; but through a quarrel, 
death entered into the Avorld, folloAAmd by disease 
and famine, and thus, in spite of Kangi’s inter- 
position, the Golden Age passed aAA'ay (Gill, Myths 
and Songs, 1876, p. 286). In an Admiralty Island 
legend an old Avoman strips off her skin, and thus 
regains her youth ; but one of her sons Avishes to 
Aved her. In consequence of this evil Avish, aggra- 
vated by falsehood, the old AVoman_ re-dons her 
skin, and since then death has been in the AA'orld 
{Anthropos, iii. [1908] 193). 

(3) More usually death is attributed to rmrfs 
disobedience, generally through a breach of tabu, 
e.g. eating some forbidden food ; and myths of 
this nature have very naturally arisen among 
people Avho believe that breach of tabu, or eating 
a totem animal or plant, is inevitably folloAved 
by punishment, especially by the death of the 
tabu-breaker. WhereA'er such a custom or belief 
existed, it Avould be easy to found a myth upon 
it as the reason for that puzzle — the origin of 
death and other eAuls. Some of these myths 
may have been influenced by the account of 
the Fall as told by missionaries; on the other 
hand, they are so consonant Avith savage customs 
and methods of thought that they bear marks 
of originality. A Dog-rib Indian myth relates 
that the first man, TschapiAA'ah, gave his children 
tAvo lands of fruit, black and Avhite, forbiddmg 
them to eat the former. They Avere obedient 
for a time Avhile he Avas absent to fetch the sui^ 
but disobeyed him Avhen he Avent away a second 
time to obtain the moon. He AA'as angry Antn 
them, and said that henceforth the earth AAmuld 
produce only bad fruit, and men should be subject 
to sickness and death. His family beAvailed tbeir 
lot, and he then relented so far as to say that those 
who dreamt certain dreams should have 

of curing sickness (Klemm, Culturgesch., 
ii. 155). The tabu is often connected AAuth the 
idea that eating the fruit of any strange country 
or people makes one belong to it; hence arise 
myths that mortal men are immortal beings wiio 
Avere condemned to earth because they ate or its 
fruits. A Tonga version of such a myth maaes 
certain immortal gods journey from Bolotqo 
and land on Tonga, Avhere they ate of its fruits. 
Soon some of them died, and all Avere condemned 
to live there and people the Avorld Avith mortals. 
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Hence arose the race of men, subject to decjw and 
death (Mariner, AccotirU qfthc Natives of the Tonga 
Islands", 1818, ii. 115). The same idea occurs in 
Sinhalese cosmogony : the immortal beings of the 
fifth period of creative energy ate certain plants, 
and so became subject to mortality and_ lost the 
power of returning to the heavenly mansions. At 
the same time arose the dimsion of the sexes 
(Forbes-Leslie, Early Races, 1866, j. 177)._ In other 
cases the tabu has nothing to do with eating. The 
Ningpos of Bengal say tliat once men were for- 
bidden to bathe in a certain pool. Some one did 
so ; hence men became subject to death (Dalton, 
Eth. of Bengal, 1872). There is an Australian myth 
to the effect that the first pair were forbidden to 
go near a tree on whicli lived a bat, which was not 
to be disturbed. Gathering firewood, the woman 
approached the tree; the bat flew away, and death 
arrived (Brough Smyth, Abor. ofVict,, 1878, i. 429). 
Elsewhere the disobedience is not connected with 
a tabu. Another Australian myth makes death 
result from men refusing through fear to carry the 
fierce dogs of Buhloo (the Moon) across a creek. 

‘ If you had done what I had asked you,’ said he, 
‘you could have died as often as I die, and have 
come to life again ns often as I come to life’ (K. L. 
Parker, Amt. Legend. Tales, 1896, p. 8). In Uganda 
it is thought that death was introduced because 
■when Kintu, the first man, was sent down from 
heaven, he was told that if he forgot anything he 
was not to return for it, since Warumoe (death 
or disease) would assuredly go with him to earth. 
He forgot millet, and, contrary to his •wife’s ad- 
vice, returned for it, with the result predicted 
(Jolmston, Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii. 704). 
The Basutos say that Matoome, the first man, 
came out of the earth with his sister Matoomyan, 
who had a life-preserving medicine. She told him 
to lead their cattle in one direction ; he disobeyed 
her, and she, in a rage, went back into the earth 
with her medicine. Thus death and disease came 
into the world (Campbell, Travels in S. Afr., 1822, 
i. 306). The following myth "was told by a native of 
Tumele (Cent. Africa). Til made men deathless, 
and forbade them to kill the beasts ; they broke 
his command, and were all destroyed save one. 
Til now changed a gazelle into a woman, who bore 
the survivor four children, two white and two 
black. These were also deathless j but the frog 
complained to Til that it was unfair to make 
harmless animals subject to death, and guilty man 
immortal. Til saw the justice of tliis, and made 
men subject to old age, sickness, and death (Atis- 
land, Nov. 4, 1847). In Togo, death is due to the 
otition of a frog, who reached the Supreme Being 
efore the dog, who sought that man might live 
again after death [Anthropos, ii. [1907] 203 ; cf. 
iu. [1908] 277) ; and in an Admiralty Island version, 
death comes from the ingratitude of a man who 
sought to deceive the tree which had saved him from 
a demon (t6. iii. 194). The Melanesians account for 
death by various myths, one of which turns on an 
act of disobedience on the part of a woman made 
by the divine hero Qat. She was stolen by Mar- 
awa ; Qat urged her to return, but she refused ; 
therefore, while the pair were sleeping, he pulled 
their teeth, shaved tlieir hair, and covered their 
eyes with spiders’ webs so that their sight became 
dim. Thus old age and death became the lot of 
men (Codrington, Melanesians, 1891, p. 266). In 
New Guinea (Mowat), death came upon all men 
because the mother and grandmother of the first 
man who died, instead of obeying his injunction to 
remain until he returned to them as before, went 
in search of him (Beardmore, JAI xix. [1890] 465). 
An .^leiican Indian myth reported by the Jesuit 
missionaries in 1034, ana apparently quite original, 
has a curious resemblance to the Greek Pandora 


myth (see below, 2 (3)). After the world had been 
recovered from the Deluge, the divinity Messon gave 
a Montagnais Indian the gift of immortality en 
closed in a small box, subject to the condition that he 
should not open it ; for, so long as the box remained 
closed, he would be immortm. His curious and 
incredulous ■wife opened the box to see ite con- 
tents. And thus aU Indians became subject to 
death. This myth ■was current in other parts of 
Canada {Relation de la Nouvcllc France, 1636) — 
among the Ojibwas in 1857 (Hind, Labrador, 
1863, i. 61). 

These myths of the origin of death and Idndred 
evils through a ‘Pall’ form the most concrete 
answer to man’s questionings about his erdl plight 
— death being taken as typical of evil generally — 
while they approach the series of the more com- 
plete Fall -myths current among many peoples, 
which must now be considered. 

2 . Myths of a Fall. — (1) Some myths of this class 
bear a striking resemblance to the story of Genesis, 
and may have arisen as a result of missionary 
teaching, or through the gradual diffusion of the 
Hebrew story in the same way as Marchen have 
been diffused over a wide area. In others, the like- 
ness may simply be due to the colouring of an 
original myth with pigments borrowed from out- 
side sources. Each myth of this kind must be 
judged on its merits, and with a full appreciation 
of the possibility of similar stories arising through 
similar circumstances, surroundings, and psychic 
conditions, in more places than one. Many others 
are undoubtedly original — even a few ■which might 
seem at first sight to be borrowed. Especially is 
this the case where, in many of the myths which 
follow, as in some already referred to, the Fall is 
due to the eating of a forbidden food. This need 
not necessarily have been borrowed from Genesis, 
but shows bow emphatically the system of tabus, 
especially with regard to foods, was connected 
with punishments meted out automatically to 
the tahu-breaker, and how naturally all this was 
reflected in myths of the origin of evil. Man 
accounted for the latter by that which appealed 
most easily to his imagination, and of the da:^er 
of which he had seen many evidences. His Fall 
was a punishment visited on him for break- 
ing a divine tabu. Such a ■vie'w might easily 
become current among the lowest races, since it is 
found that the creative beings of, e.g., the Anda- 
manese, Australians, and Bushmen are also moral 
governors, punishing men for breaches of their 
commands. The Batutsi say that the Fall was due 
to Nyinakigwa’s breaking of the divine prohibition 
to tell how, being sterile, she had three children, 
the gifts of the deity Imana {Anthropos, iii. [1908] 
2 IT.). Where it had become customary not to 
eat of certain foods at certain seasons, it would 
be easy to form a myth suggesting that men had 
been told by a higher Being not to do so, and that, 
when they had done so, much evil had resulted. 
Thus the Andamanese, whose remarkable theology, 
according^ to the best authorities, is independent 
of Christian influence, believe that Puluga, the 
creator, gave the first man, Tomo, various injunc- 
tions, especially concerning certain trees which 
grew only at one place (Paradise) in the jungle, 
and which he was not to touch at certain seasons — 
during the rains, when Puluga himself visits them 
and partakes. Later, some of Tomo’s descendants 
disobeyed and were severely punished. Others, 
disregarding Puluga’s commands about murder, 
adultery, theft, etc., and becoming more and more 
■wicked, were drowned in a deluge. Tivo men and 
t\yo women survived, and, in revenge, wished to 
kill Puluga, ■who, telling them that their friend 
had been justly punished, disappeared from the 
earth. But even now these trees are strictly 
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fcabu during the rainy season when Puluga visits 
them invisibly, and it is firmly held that, if any 
one dares to tamper with them, a new deluge wiU 
result (Man, JAI xii. [1882] 164, 166f., 154). Here, 
a native system of tabus has given rise accidentally 
to a series of myths bearing a certain resemblance 
to the Genesis story, and this may, quite con- 
ceivably, have happened elsewhere. An Australian 
myth, which might easily have become a Fall- 
myth, points to this conclusion. When the divine 
Baiame left the earth, the flowers withered and 
died. Three trees alone were left which none 
dared touch, because Baiame had put his mark 
upon them. When he saw that no one touched 
them, he sent a kind of manna upon the o...th 
(K. L. Parker, More Amt. Legend. Tales, 1898, 
p. 84). A Fall through breaking a divine tabu 
regarding food or some other divine orders -will be 
found in several of the myths which follow. Such 
myths, involving a catastrophe to many, should be 
compared with Marchen, in which an individual 
comes to grief through disobedience, i.e. breaking 
a tabu. Here, too, the incident reflects actu£fl 
customs. 

A myth, current among the Maidu Indians, 
may possibly owe some of its details to missionary 
teaching. The good world-maker, Ko-do-y.am-peh, 
sent man on the earth, where all animals were 
tame and the soil fruitful. He bade him take all 
things freely, but always to bring his food home 
and cook it, never to kindle a fire in the woods. 
But the evil Hel-lo-kai-eh told man to cook his 
game in the woods. He did so, with the result 
that the smoke made the animals wild, as they now 
are ; the ground was changed, and man had only 
roots and worms to eat ; frost, rain, and tempests 
arose; and death was introduced into the world 
{FLB V. [1882] 118 ff.; cf. the ‘ Bushman myth,’ § 3 ). 
In Pentecost Island (New Hebrides) a woman, 
become the Avife of the sun-god, is violated by the 
moon-god, who enters the tabued precincts of tlie 
happy land ; she is accordingly driven away, and 
bears two children, one black (the son of the sun- 
god) and the other ivhite (the son of the moon-god) ; 
they engage in conflict, and the black son, the 
ancestor of the natives, expels his half-brother, the 
ancestor of all Avhite men (Anthropos, vi. [1911] 
902-905). A kind of dualism runs through all 
American Indian mythology (see DUALISM [Ameri- 
can] ; here the evil being acts the part of 
tempter, but the myth, even if some details have 
been borroAved, is in the main original. Similarly 
in a Blaclcfoot Indian myth, Avhen Napi the creator 
makes the first pair out of clay, death is intro- 
duced through Hie folly of the woman, and all 
later misfortunes arise through disobedience to the 
creator’s laAvs (Lang, Mailing of Religion, 1898, p. 
260). Another myth Avhich, according to Leland, 
‘ gives the fall of man from a purely Indian stand- 
point ’ traces all human evils to that idle loquacity 
Avhich is, above all other things, most contenmtible 
in Indian eyes. A child Avas born of an Indian 
girl by the spirit of the mountain. She was bidden 
never to tell her people of his origin. The child 
fed them miraculously, and Avould have made of 
them a mighty nation, but they never ceased to 
ask his mother Avhence he came, and she told 
them,_ ‘ It shall be to you exceeding sorroAv that ye 
ever inquired.’ She and the cliud disappeared, 
and thus the Indians, Avho should have oeen a 
great, became a little people (Leland, Algonquin 
Legends, 1884, p. 257). _ The dualistic idea of the 
origin of evil reappears in a mjdih current among the 
Khonds of Orissa. Boora Pennu, the god of light, 
had a consort, the Earth-goddess, the source of 
evil. Her jealousy of her husband’s love for his 
creature man caused her to introduce physical 
and moral evil into the world. Such men as 


rejected her influence were deified ; all others were 
condemned to suflering, moral degradation, and 
death (MacPherson, Mem. of Service in India, 1865, 
p. 273). Compare Avith this the old Mexican belief 
that the Golden Age of Anahuac came to an end 
through the envy of the god Tezcatlipoca, Avho 
seduced the daughter of king Huemac, Avhereupon 
folloAved a decline in morm purity and the de- 
parture of the culture-hero Quetzalcoatl (Hard- 
Avick, Christ and other Masters, 1855-59, pt. iii. 
p. 151). 

Certain Negro and Malagasy myths may be 
due to Christian or Muhammadan influence ; but 
here again Ave cannot assert this Avith certainty, 
and indeed a more ancient source may be appealed 
to. In some of these myths may be seen that 
contrast betAveen the nomadic and the agricultural 
life already referred to. Thus in Calabar it is 
told hoAV the first human pair Avere called to Abasi 
(the Calabar high god) by a bell at meal-times. 
Abasi had strictly forbidden to them both agri- 
culture and the propagation of their kind. Both 
these commands Avere broken, more especially 
through the woman’s being tempted, by a female 
friend AA’ho had been given her, to use the im- 
plements of tillage. Tfiius man fell and became 
mortal, and his agricultural occupation was his 
curse (Bastian, Gcog. und eth. Bilder, 1872, p. 191). 
This is also hinted at in a myth from Madagascar. 
The first man was subject to none of the present 
human evils, and Avas placed in a garden of all 
delights, but forbidden to taste of its fruits or 
drink of its limpid streams or partake of any kind 
of food or drink. His fall Avas brought about by 
his great enemy, who painted to him the sAveetness 
of the apple, tlie lusciousness of the date, and the 
succulence of the orange. At last he ate, and thus 
brought about his ruin (Baring-Gould, Legends of 
OT Characters, i. 20). In the sequel a pimple ap- 
peared on his leg, and increased till it burst. From 
it emerged a beautiful girl, Avho became through 
him the mother of manldnd. The Dahomans and 


the Agni are credited Avith a belief in a first pair, 
a tree and forbidden fruit, and the temptation of 
the Avoman by a serpent (Delafosse, L'Anth. iv. 
434). Such legends may appear to be due to 
Christian influence, but Ave must not overlook the 
capacity of myths to difiuse themselves oyer AAdde 
areas in long-distant ages ; hence such stories may 
have long ago reached Africa from Semitic sources. 
On the other hand, they may be quite original, 
like the Andamanese myth. Others Avould ex- 
plain their likeness to the story in Genesis by the 
early presence in Africa of a Semitic element, 
noAV represented by such a people as the Masai 
(Marker, ZE xxxv. 373), who possess a mythology 
Avhich is said to be in many points similar to the 
narratives in Genesis, but contains no Christian 
elements. Hence it has not been obtained from 
Christian sources, and Merker thinks the Masai 
have preserved these traditions from the tinm of 
their separation from the Israelites. They 
that Paradise resulted from the moistening of the 
sterile earth Avith the blood of a huge dragon slain 
by God (cf. the Babylonian combat of Tiamat and 
Marduk). The first man Avas brought doAvm 
heaven ; liis AAufe came out of the earth. Ihey 
AA'ere forbidden to taste the fruit of one of the 
trees of Paradise. The woman Avas tempted W 
eat by a serpent: she and her husband both 
enjoyed the fruit ; then fear fell on them and, ^ a 
punishment, they Avere expelled from Paradise. 
We hear nothing of the curse of tillmg the sou ; 
bhe Masai are mainly a nomadic people. 

F. Max Miiller has found all the elements of fhe FMI-story m 
Egypt, and thinks the Ismelites derived their story thence. 
Che myth is yet unpublished, but it is possible that all th^e 
(African myths may also have been denv-ed 
mow that many Egyptian customs and behefs filtered slowl. 
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throMgli to the remotest parts of Africa (see the Egyptian 
Golden Ago myth, g 3 (5). ^ 

The Madagascar myth of the Fall produemg a different sex 
may be compared with the Sinhalese myth, above, n. 1 (S). 

(2) The idea of a Pall occurs in various forms in 
the mythologies of several higher races. Among 
the Hindus, who more than any other people have 
brooded over the problem of evil, various reasons 
were alleged to account for man’s evil plight. A 
Pall in a previous existence w^, as we shall see, 
a favourite method of accounting for it ; in other 
cases it was regarded ns the inevitable consequence 
of the association of the soul with a material ex- 
istence ; again, the doctrine of emanation, as in 
the Gnostic view, suggested a_ gradual deteriora- 
tion, keeping pace with the increasing^ distance 
of souls from the diidno ; while, as in Greek 
mythology, a series of successive world-ages, each 
growing worse than its predecessor, was also 
postulated. 

In the earliest uTitings (the Vedas) there os no 
Pall-myth ; the story of the incest of Yama and 
Yami (Kigveda) aflbrds no real parallel to the 
Genesis story, as is sometimes supposed, but is 
a crude explanation of origins. In later times the 
more philosophical views occasionally give place to 
a concrete myth, e.^. that of Brahma, identified 
with the first man Manu Svayambhuva, and Sa- 
tarupa, Manu’s wife, the equivalent of the creative 
principle. 6iva drmped from heaven a blossom of 
the sacred vaia, or Indian fig — the bOdhid^irna, or 
tree of knowiedge of Brahman and Buddhist alike. 
Ensnared by its beauty, Brahma gathered it, think- 
ing it would make him immortal and divine. While 
still exulting in this thought, he was punished by 
being consigned to an abyss of degradation, whence 
he could he freed only after a long term of suller- 
ing. His wife, adds the myth, had urged him to 
take the blossom, and on their descendants was the 
curse entailed. 

This myth, which has veiy frequently been 
cited as a parallel to Gn 3“', ow’es nothing to the 
latter, is of late origin, and possibly is derived 
from a Buddhist myth with several variants. One 
form, cited by Hardy [Man. of Bud., 1864, p. 66), 
tells how the Brahmas who were bom into this 
world were happy, and peace reigned everywiiere. 
A peculiar scum arose on the surface of the earth j 
one of them tasted it, found it palatable, and de- 
voured it greedily. The others followed his ex- 
ample, with the result that the glory of their 
persons faded, and it became necessary to make 
the sun and moon. Their skins grew' coarse ; they 
deteriorated morally and physically; and the world 
became filled with passion and evil. The Tibetan 
form of the myth is simDar. Men lived to 60,000 
years, and were invisibly nourished and able to 
rise at will to the heavens. But, through covetous- 
ness and the consequent eating of a honey-sweet 
substance (or herb) produced by the earth, they 1 
lost these gifts, became vicious, and W'ere forced 
to practise agriculture for the sake of food (Pallas, 
Bcise, 1771-76, i. 334). In the Nepal version, earth 
is uninhabited, but visited occasionally by the 
dwellers of the heavenly mansions {Ahhasvara), 
who were innocent, and androgynous. But desire 
to eat arose in their minds; they tasted the 
earth, lost the power of return to Ahhasvara, 
and had to eat the fruit of the eartii for susten- 
ance (Hodgson, Buddhism, p. 63). The Sinhalese 
version resembles this, but after eating earth 
for 60,000 years these visitors became covetous. 
Earth lost its sweet taste, and brought forth a 
kind of mushroom of which they ate till it failed 
them. Thus they proceeded from food to food, 
till their spirit nature was lost, and they became 
men, filled with wicked ideas (Upham, Sacred 
Boohs of Ceylon, 1833, iii. 156). 


(3) However lightly the Greeks may have esti- 
mated moral en’l or veiled it under ccstnetic forms, 
they W’ere by no means blind to it, and myth and 
philosopliy alike tried to explain its existence. 
The early legend of Prometheus accounts for the 
evils of human life by the fact that the hero, in 
stealing fire from the gods, was trespassing the 
limits set to human knowledge and power by them. 
Hence their resentment. It thus exhibits that 
aspect of many mythologies, seen even in the 
Hebrew', of the gods’ jealousy of men, of men 
becoming their equals, while the idea of m.an’s 
encroaching on something forbidden is parallel with 
the Semitic Tree of ICnow’ledge and other forbidden 
things. Hesiod (Works and Bays, 52 f.) brings 
the story into connexion with that of Pandora, 
fashioned by the gods to bring evil to Prometheus 
and the w'hole race of men. Within her breast 
were infused falsehood and guile by Hermes, follow- 
ing the counsel of Zeus. She was received by 
Epimetheus, in spite of the warning given him 
by his brother Prometheus. And now evils came 
into the world, because Pandora removed the lid 
from a vessel in w’hich they w’ere contained, and so 
dispersed them among men. In a story mentioned 
byProclus, Prometheus himself had deposited this 
vessel, which he had received from the Satyrs, 
with Epimetheus. Contrary to warning. Pandora 
opened it, tlius showing her nature. But accord- 
ing to Philodemus, Epimetheus himself opened it, 
bringing evil and deatli upon his fellow’s. Hesiod’s 
intention is to teach that w’oman is the intermediate 
cause of human ills (cf. Gn 3®). Better had it been 
for man to have remained alone than to have joined 
himself to this Greek Eve, the later creation of the 
gods. A similar duplication of the idea of human 
Uls being brought aoout by rash desire for illicit 
know’ledge as well as by woman occurs in the 
myth of the Sirens, who say they -will send men 
w’Jio listen to them on their w’ay the w’iser. For 
they ‘know’ all things,’ ‘all that w’ill hereafter 
be upon the fruitful earth ’ (Odyssey, xii. 191). The 
close approach of these leading ideas of the Greek 
myth to those of the Semitic story is remarkable ; 
but, in spite of possible points of contact between 
early Greeks and Phoenicians on the one hand, and 
Phoenicians and Hebrew's on the other, w’e need 
not suppose that the two are interdependent or 
have any common source except in the similarity 
of man's psychic conditions and environments lead- 
ing him to formulate his conception of the w’orld 
on more or less similar lines. What alone seems 
certain is that Greeks and Hebrew’s, in common 
wdth some other peoples, believed that the gods 
were jealous of human advancement in culture, 
and tiiat human ills were due to the acquisition 
of such culture and also to female curiosity. The 
wide-spread belief in w’oman’s pow’er for evU, and 
the sexual tabus resulting from it, are sufficient to 
account for her place in many myths as tlie direct 
or indirect cause of the Fall. T^e may here com- 
are a Delaware legend which tells how’, in the 
eginning, men had tails, but for their wickedness 
these were cut off and changed into w omen, w’ho 
would be a perpetual trouble to man (Hunter, 
Memoirs of a Captivity among the Indians of N. 
America, 1823), 

In the story of Pandora later theological animus may be 
detected. In earlier times she seems to h-avc been a great 
Earth-goddess, mother of all things. The tabued \cEsel may 
have been suggested by the grave-pithos from which primitive 
Greek belief held that the keres of death and disease fluttered 
lorth. See J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Pel., 1903, 
p. 281 1, For a comparison of the Semitic and Greek stories, see 
Syraonds, Greek Poets, 2nd ser., 1879, p, 115. 

(4) In the Persian sacred writings a myth occurs 
which some think to have been borrow'ed from 
Jewisli sources, while others suggest its influence 
on the Hebrew’ stoiy. A careful examination 0 / 
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the myth (which, possibly through earlier faulty 
translations, seemed to have closer resemblance 
to Gn 3 than it really possesses) shows that it may 
have been quite independent in origin, while it 
need not have exerted any exterior influence. It 
occurs in the BundahiS, a work which, in its pre- 
sent form, dates from the 9th cent., hut doubt- 
less enshrines material of a vastly older date. 
There is no reason to suppose that the myth is not 
archaic, and its contents suggest an exceedingly 
primitive view of things. The BundahiS describes 
the covenant made between Aliura Mazda and Ahri- 
man (after the discovery of the former by the latter, 
towards the end of the first three thousand years) 
that Ahriman’s power should last only nine thou- 
sand years. In the first three thousand Ahriman 
is caused to remain in confusion ; in the second, he 
is triumphant ; in the third and last, he is gradu- 
ally overcome (see Ages of the World [Zoroas- 
trian], vol, !i. p. 205), At the beginning of his trium- 
phant career Ahriman is said to have made a rush 
at the creatures, ‘ springing, like a snake, out of the 
sky doAvn to the earth.’ He first destroyed the 
primeval ox, from whose body and seed various 
lants and animals proceeded. Next followed the 
estruction of Gayomart, the archetypal man, 
hut from his seed sprang a human pair, Mashya 
and Mashyoi, who existed first, apparently, as 
plants growing out of the eartli, and were then 
changed into human form. To them Ahura Mazda 
said : ‘You are man, you are the ancestry of the 
world, and you are created perfect in devotion by 
me ; perform devotedly the duty of the law, think 
good thoughts, speak good words, do good deeds, 
and worship no demons ! ’ After having washed 
themselves they acknowledged the power of Aliura 
Mazda, hut now ‘antagonism rushed into their 
minds,’ so that they were thorouglily corrupted 
and declared the evil spirit to he tlie creator. 
‘That false speech was spoken through the M’ill 
of the demons, . . . through it they both became 
wicked, and their souls are in hell until the future 
existence,’ _ At first they drank only water and 
were clad in herbage j hut after thirty days they 
drank the milk of a goat, expressing their delight 
in it, and by this second false speech enhancing 
the power of the demons. Thirty days later, they 
slaughtered and ate a sheep, roasting it with fire 
‘extracted by them out of the wood of the lote- 

g lum and box -tree, through the guidance of the 
eavenly angels ’ (and probably by friction). The 
skin of the animal served them for clothes ; later, 
they wore woven garments. They dug iron out 
of the earth, hammering it -with a stone, cut doAvn 
wood, and made a shelter from the sun. Their 
gracelessness increased ; the demons became more 
oppressive ; and they fell to fighting with each 
other. At the end of fifty years they were moved 
to desire of each other. A pair of offspring were 
horn to them, hut, ‘owing to tenderness for off- 
spring,’ they devoured them. This ‘tenderness’ 
was taken from them by Ahura Mazda, so that their 
succeeding children remained alive. Here, as in 
the Hebrew and other Fall-stories, advance in cul- 
ture is associated with a lapse from righteousness, 
hut temptation is merely hinted at, and we leam 
only bj' inference that the drinking of milk and 
eating of flesh were forbidden. On the whole, the 
differences are greater than the resemblances, and 
we may have here an original and ancient myth, 
which _ at a later date may have received some 
colouring from Hebrew sources, hut obviously is 
entirely Parsi in its teaehing (BundahiS, chs, L- 
XV., in West’s Pahlavi Texts, pt. i. SBE v. [1880]). 
In other parts of the BundahiS it is clear that 
Ahriman seduces human creatures to evil, rather 
than that the evil comes from within themselves. 
So he announces his intention to the creator : ‘ I 


Mull force all thy creatures into disaffection to 
thee and affection for myself ’ (Bund. i. 14), and 
Ahura Mazda says he cannot rest at ease, for he 
must provide protection for his people against the 
seductions of Ahriman, who ‘casts this into the 
thoughts of men, that this religion of Ahura Mazda 
is nought, and it is not necessary to he steadfast 
in it’ (xxviii, 3-5). It is not clear that a taint of 
evul is inherited. At all events, king Yima, sixth 
in descent from Mashya, appears to have lived in 
righteousness ‘ tUl his glory (or reason) departed ’ 
{Bund, xxxiv. 4) ; when this happened he took a 
she-demon for wife through fear of the demons, 
and gave his sister Yimak to a demon as wife, 
‘From them have originated the tailed ape and 
bear and other species of degeneracy’ (xxiii. 1). 
Yima is the Yama of the Vedas, who committed 
incest Muth his sister Yami, just as, in a later 
Pahlavi text, Yimak pretended to he Yima’s demon- 
M'ife, and lay Avith him {SBE xviii. [1882] 419). 
Yima appears in the earlier Iranian writings 
{Vendidua, ii.) as a righteous kingM’hose reign was 
a time of innocence, without cold, heat, age, dis- 
ease, death, or envy of the daevas, and fidl of 
prosperity and productiveness {Yasna, ix, ; YaSt 
XV.). Here, too, it is said his ‘glory’ departed 
through his lie, when he began to delight in 
falsehood {YaSt xix. 34). FirdusI, in the 10th 
cent., says that the lie consisted in his pretending 
to he a god. Yima is not here the first man, though 
ho may in an earlier myth have had that position ; 
this, however, is rendered unlikely by the fact 
that he is through all the sacred -writings placed 
in a later generation. Disease and death, too, 
M’ere in the world before his time. He may, there- 
fore, have simply been the ideal righteous king, who 
at last fell, like all other men, through the seduc- 
tions of the daevas.^ In the earliest Muitings of all, 
he also bears this righteous character, but is taken 
as an example of apostasy, apparently beeau.se he 
sinned through flesh-eating after having lived on 
vegetable food. The interpretation of the passage 
Yasna, xxxii. 8 is much disputed, and Tiele and 
others do not accept this rendering. There is no 
doubt, hoM’ever, that the Iranians believed the 
earliest state of men to have been one of inno- 
cence and prosperity, when they lived on imper- 
ishable food and M-ere free from the ills of life, 
and that all this came to an end through the 
en-vy of the daevas, who corrupted men {Yasna, ix., 
xxxii. 5). . • 

(5) The idea of man’s hapless plight as a punish- 
ment is also suggested in myths which refer it to 
a -wrong choice (like the choice of Plato’s pre-exist- 
ent souls, see § 5) made in the beginning of things. 
The Ashantis trace all their woes to the folly of their 
ancestors. In the beginning there M’ere three 
and three black men and women, who were told by 
a divinity to choose either a box or a piece of sealed- 
up paper. The blacks chose the box and found m 
it gold, iron, etc. ; while the whites chose the paper, 
Avhich contained wisdom. After their choice the 
blacks M’orshipped ‘ fetishes ’ instead of their high 
god (Hutton, Voy. to Afriea, 1821, p. 320). So the 
Navahos assert that their ancestors^ chose a ncniy 
decorated jar which contained rubbish, and h^ce 
they are now poor and miserable; the Pueblos 
chose a coarse jar full of flocks and herds, and 
now enjoy plenty (Schoolcraft, Indian 
90). The Ashanti myth probably existed beiore 
the appearance of the whites, and would then nave 
referred to some other race, to judge by the ana- 
logy of the Navaho story. IVith both may be 
compared a Tongan and Fijian myth, _^ege 
be archaic, and also to have received its 
application after contact with Europeans, to tn 
effect that the first-born of mankind was disobecU- 
ent to the Creator and grew black, M’hile the seconu- 
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bom, by rirtne of a Inglier obedience, remained 
fair, and was the ancestor of the wliite race (Hale, 
Exploring Exped., Philadelphia, 1846, p. 177). 

Tho choice of a vrorae object and the obtaining' Of many 
benefits therebj-, on the part of a hero or heroine, and the 
choice of a better object which produces nothing but emi to 
the malicious chooser, is a favourite theme of aforcnen, in 
countless forms and in all parts of the world, civilized and 
savage (cf. 5 s). 

3. Myths of a Golden Age.— Combined in some 
cases with the myth of a Pall, and alwaj's predi- 
cating man’s earlier innocence and happiness, is 
the legend of a Golden Age, or the more philo- 
sophic idea of a series of recurring world ages. 

(1) Even among the lowest races, especially after 
contact with a higher civDization, such a conception 
is not wanting. The Bushmen tell how once they 
could ‘malce stone things that flew over rivers’ 
(Lang, MgiA, Bit., and Bel., 1899, i. 169), while 
their myth of origins relates that once men and 
animals (who could speak) lived together till men 
made fire, which they had been forbidden to do, 
and BO startled the animals that they lost the 
power of speech and fled ever afterwards from 
man’s presence (Stow, BaccsofS. Afr., 1905, p. 130). 
Cf. the Amer. Indian myth, ii. 2 (1), and the idea 
(as in the Prometheus legends) that fire is illicit. 
In Samoa, as elsewhere, we hear of a primitive 
Golden Age when all things could talk. The idea 
of a Golden Age in the past, lost through man’s 
fault, took shape in various ways, but it wa^ more 
immediately suggested by the almost instinctive 
con'viction (common to old races as to old indi- 
■viduala) that things must once have been better, 
just as men generally liope that things ndll 
be better in the future. In some cases a people 
dwelling in comparative comfort and plenty in 
some desirable part of the earth, but driven out 
to a less pleasant region by a stronger race, would 
easily sliajie to themselves a legend of a happier 
state of tmuM long ago, and with each generation 
the mythic happiness of that state would be in- 
creased. All migrations would tend to do the 
same, just as in some cases the dim memory of 
rivers and mountains crossed, joined with the de- 
sire to be buried in one’s native place, suggested 
the idea of the journey of the soul over a perilous 
way to the land of the departed. Occasionally 
the memory of such migrations appears to be mixed 
up ■with myths of human origins ; men came from 
below the earth or descended from the skies (see 
§ 4). In the latter case the myth usually takes 
the form that men and gods then lived together, 
or that there was intercourse between heaven and 
earth; this ceased through some act of human 
folly (cf. the Tongan myth, ii. I (3)). Finally, the 
idea of the Golden Age may_ have been suggested 
to men by obserr-ing the happiness of the chSd, and 
by thinking that lul men Avere thus happy in the 
childhood of the race. 

(2) The most typical form of the Golden Age 
myth is the Greek one given by Hesiod in his 
TrorJcs and Dags (folloning upon, hut distinct 
from, his myth of Pandora), Avhere w-e learn that 
a new race Avas formed in each of the series of 
successiA-e ages, gradually deteriorating. The first 
age was that of the golden race of men, aa'Iio Avere 
prosperous and happy, and passed from life as in 
a. sleep. The second Avas the silver age, in AA-hich 
began sorrow ; men could not refrain from injus- 
tice, and refused worship to the gods. The third 
was that of the race of bronze — a race of AA'arriors 
Avho took awaj’ life AA'ith their oaati bands. Then 
came the fourth age, that of the men who fovight 
at Thebes and Troy, now in the Isles of tlie Blest, 
where Kronos reigns; and, lastly, the iron age, 
that of the present, full of toil, AATetchedness, imd 
corruption. The Attic Cronia, like the Satur- 


nalia, commemorated the fabled Golden Age, Avliile 
both AA'cre a kind of harvest festiA-al. According 
to Pindar {01. ii. 70), Kronos noAV reigns in tho 
fortunate isles in a species of Golden Age. Among 
the Greek jAilosophers some trace of this tradition 
is found. Plato, in his Critias (xau.), teaches that 
the human race started aright, _ but by gradual 
deterioration and loss of the divine admixture in 
their nature the early promise of mankind Avas 
broken. It also coloured Roman _ philosophic 
thought — Cicero, Seneca, and Lucretius asserting 
man’s degeneration from a purer state, Avhile in 
Ovid the Golden Age is connected Avitli the native 
god of agriculture, Saturn, Avliose festival, the 
Saturnalia, represented that primitive happy state, 
though it is possible that the myth may have 
arisen to explain the festixml. Saturn Avas identi- 
fied Avith the Greek Kronos, and made the culture- 
hero and teacher of the happy people Avho OAATied 
his rule. OAud’s picture, doubtless, represents cur- 
rent mythic conceptions: it Avas an age Avithout 
guilt or need of punishment or Avar ; the earth 
produced its fruits Avithout man’s labour; there 
AA'as eternal spring and abundant prosperity. In 
the succeeding ages of silver, brass, and iron, de- 
generacy began until the earth Avas filled Avith 
ei'il and violence, sorrow and toil and pain 
(Metam. bk. i. ). To all this, hoAvever, there Avould 
be an end, and the Golden Age Avould return. 
Hence Virgil’s prophecy : 

• Jam redit et VirRo, rodeunt Satumia reg^ia ’ {Bel. iv. C). 

(3) It has been seen(ii. 2 (4)) that the Iranian Yima 
was king of a Golden Age of innocence, Avithout 
disease or death, though, Avith the usual inconsist- 
ency of myth, death is already present in the Avorld 
( Ydsna, ix.), AA’hile this age is later than the time of 
the first man. Yima Avas directed by Ahura Mazda, 
after the CA'ils of Avinter came to his territories, to 
make an ‘ enclosure ’ for his people, AA'ithin Avliich 
no evil things could come. Thither he Avas to 
bring ‘ the seeds of men and AA’omen of the 
greatest, best, and finest on this earth,’ and seeds 

I of the finest animals and plants ; they bring forth 
I tAA'o of their kind every forty years, and enjoy 
uninterrupted happiness {Vendidad, ii.). This 
earthly Paradise someAvhat resembles the kingdom 
of Yama in the other Avorld, Avhere he rules over 
the souls of the dead, as represented in the Rig- 
veda (x. 14. 1, 2) ; and it is not impossible that 
the Iranian legend may haA'e been coloured by the 
Indian, AA'hich is undoubtedly primitive, since the 
conception of the first man as ruler of the kingdom 
of the dead, AA’hither he has first penetrated, is 
certainly early. But it is more likely that an 
earlier Iranian myth AAdiich made Yima the first 
to die and his people the souls of the dead Avho 
followed _ him had become corrupted in course 
of time into a belief in an enclosure filled Avith 
more or less supernatural beings (see Darmes- 
teter, SBE iA'. p, Ixxa', introdnetion ; for an- 
other interpretation, cf. Blest, Abode of the 
[P ersian]). 

(4) Confucianism, Avhich holds that man is made 
by nature Aurtuous, and might easily remain so, 
has its legends of a Golden Age of Aurtue and the 
true practice of religion, of innocence and happi- 
ness, Avithout disease or death, which issued in the 
catastrophe of a flood, because, according to the Li 
Ki, men turned aAA^ay from tbe Monarch of the uni- 
verse, bent their eyes earthAvards, loAdng sensual- 
ity, desiring knowledge, or, according to Lao-tse, 
to eat, and so became the prey of all miseries and 
addicted to all kinds of crime. Or, according 
to the Shi King (iii. 3. 1), men draw their being 
from heaven, but time and the environment in 
which they live soon produce error and sin. The 
primitive lapse is thus reproduced in the life of 
eveiy man. The Shi King also describes the 
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virtuous and happy reigns of such kings as Wan ; 
while, according to the Shu Kin^ (pt. v. bk. 27. 2), 
Khih Yu was the first to ^oduce disorder, which 
spread among the people. But, as this rebel is held 
to have lived about 2700 B.c., the Chinese Golden 
Age is thus brought -within historic times. A 
verse sometimes quoted from the Shi King (iii. 
bk, 3, ode 10, 3, Legge’s translation), as proving 
that the Fall was due to a woman who overthrew 
her husband’s wall of virtue, does not refer to a 
primitive fall, but only describes in general terms 
the weakness of even the best of Avomen. 

(5) Some trace of a myth of the Golden Age ap- 
pears in ancient Eg3qjtian relimon. Maspero says : 
‘ Certain expressions used by Egyptian Avriters are 
in themselves sufficient to shoAV that the first 
generations of men Avere supposed to have lived in 
a state of happiness and perfection ’ {Dawn of Civ.^, 
1896, p. 158). They recalled the earthly reign 
of Ra in the beginning as a Golden Age long ago 
passed away. Men’s Avickedness had been the 
cause of its ending, and of Ra’s leaving the earth 
and causing the death of its people at the hands of 
a goddess. But Avith the surAUvors a compact was 
made that they would no more be destroyed. Men 
looked back to that happy time Avith longing, and 
expressed it by the phrase ‘ the times of Ra,’ Avhile 
of anything AA'hich Avas superior of its kind they 
said that its like had not been seen since the days 
of Ra (Maspero, op. cit. ; Lenormant, Zes Origines, 
1880-84, i. 448). 

Connected Arith the legend of a Golden Age is the mjdh of a 
Paradise, not always, however, inhabited by the first human 
pair, as in Genesis, hut by gods, or supernatural beings, or 
deathless men. Among the Greeks there is the conception of 
Elysium and the Islands of the Blest, as well as that of the 
Garden of the Hesperides, a home of the gods, in which Hera's 
golden apples grew on a tree guarded by a dragon which 
Herakles slew, afterwards stealing the fruit. Some have seen 
in the last an echo of Genesis (Lenormant, Origines, i. 94). But 
heyond the seductive beauty of both gardens and the mystic 
tree there is no real parallel ; the dragon acts differently from 
the serpent, and Herakles is unrepresented in Genesis, while 
there is no temptation or ‘Faii.’ The Hindu sacred Mount 
Mem, with its gardens and four rivers, unapproachable by 
sinful man and guarded by a dragon, has its counterpart in 
the Iranian Alborg (Hara-berezaiti), the seat of Mithra, where 
there is no night, darkness, cold, putrefaction, or uncleanness 
(Fast X. 60). A similar garden mountain, moistened by water 
flowing from the fountain of zmmortalityand forming fourrivere, 
and guarded by an animal called Kaiming, appears in Chinese 
mythology, and possibly was suggested by Buddhist influence. 
The fabled earthly Paradise is the counterpart in space of what 
the Golden Age is in time. Both are equally remote and usually 
inaccessible. Possibly the idea that Paradise with its Golden 
Age had been lost to men in the past led to the idea that it still 
existed far away, to be reached by adventurous or favoured 
mortals. The idea that gods dwelt with men in the past sug- 
gested the existence of an earthly home of the gods, while it 
doubtless helped to form myths of a Golden Age. That divine 
earthly home perhaps became also the inaccessible Paradise. 

(6) World-ages. — ^Among various races cosmo- 
gonic speculation, in the attempt to conceive a 
beginning of things, has imagined a series of 
world-ages, which in some mythologies end each 
in a catastrophe, and are occasionmly connected 
(as in Hesiod) with the Golden-Age myth. The 
Hindu AA'orld-ages are also connected Avith the 
theory of a Golden Age and of the gradual de- 
terioration of manldnd. In the Krta age all Avas 
perfect, men Avere innocent and happy, they had 
free intercourse Avith the gods, Avho frequently 
assumed human form and spoke to them of the 
di-vine Avorld Avhither they would go. But in the 
next, or Treta, age, men had departed from 
their primal perfection ; in the third, or Dvapara, 
age, doubt and atheism flourished; Avliile in the 
present, or Kali, age, eAul of all kinds predominates 
m human life. These four ages are but divisions 
of one in a vast series of cycles through Avliich the 
universe passes, according to Hindu philosophic 
pantheism. Each cycle endures for 12,000 years, 
and each year is equiA'alent to 360 ordinary years 
{Laws of Manu, i. 68-86 ; Visnw Puraiia, bk. i. 


cap. 3). Similar beliefs are foimd in Buddhism, 
while four ages, each terminating Avith a cata- 
strophe (but unconnected Avith a Golden Age), 
Avere mythically represented in ancient Mexico 
(Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, 1787, i. 401). With 
these may be compared the Stoic Avorld-years 
(Plutarch, de Orac. 2?^.) and Plato’s speculations. 
In other c^es {e.g. Scandinavian and Persian) four 
great ages include the Avhole drama of the universe, 
and involve gods rather than men ; both show, 
hoAvever, hoAV for an age the gods had peace, and 
assert the coming reign of peace and right {Corpus 
PoetieumBoreale, 1883 ; BundahiS, xxxiv.). A fate 
Persian legend tells how Ahura Mazda shoAved to 
Zarathustra a tree with four branches, of gold, 
silver, steel, and iron, representing four periods 
yet to come — of revelation and its acceptance ; of 
the reigns of tAvo succeeding kings ; and, lastly, of 
the evil sovereignty of the demons. In a variant 
there are seven branches and seven periods. The 
Avhole is couched in the form of a prophecy, while 
it describes past events ; its form may OAve some- 
thing to the Greek myth ; and the age of revelation 
is dimly adumbrated as a true Golden Age (West, 
Pahlavi Texts, i. 192, 198). It is quite distinct 
from the earlier conception of the great ages of 
Iranian mythology. See Ages of the World. 

(7) While these myths of a Golden Age make 
the deterioration of mankind a gradual affair, 
those others, of the origin of death or of a Fall, 
show hoAV it Avas produced at one fell stroke, 
though the myths frequently tell hoAV the previous 
condition of man Avas a Golden Age of peace, 
innocence, and plenty. It sho-old be noted, hoAv- 
ever, especially in connexion Avith the idea of a 
series of Avorld-ages, Avhich appears also in primi- 
tive mythologies, that, in contradistinction to a 
primitive Golden Age, it is sometimes held that 
various races of men Avere created and then de- 
stroyed as being unfit for survi-val, and inadequate 
to their surroundings. The existing race is thus a 
survival of the fittest. We find this in Brahmanic 
myths, in the Quich6 Popol Vuh (Avith the further 
idea that some of the earlier peoples degenerated 
into apes), and among lower races (Lang, op. 
cit. i. 202). This vieAv also resembles a Avide- 
spread mythical conception of the ancestors of the 
race being ignorant of the arts and given up 
to various evil practices, e.g. cannibalism, until 
they were taught better by a god or a di-^e 
culture-hero. The race thus improved instead of 
deteriorating, and an ascent of man is postulated 
(in line with the teaching of modem science) in- 
stead of a descent from better things. The mea 
of Aristotle {Pol. ii. 8) was that men were at mst 
on a level of ignorance and darlcness ; and that of 
jEschylus, in his version of the Prometheus story, 
that men lived in caves and were AATetched till en- 
lightened by Prometheus. The latter raay 
to a Greek myth differing from that of the Golden 
Age, just as in Egypt a myth, contrary to tnat 
already noticed above (5), told how (Isins weane 
the first people from a condition of bestial savagery- 
In Babylon, according to Berosus, Cannes 
men, who till then had lived as beasts, while 
Babylonian epic of Gilgames makes Eabani uve 
Avith beasts as a beast till the sacred prostituto, 
Ukhat, shoAVS him a higher life (cf. dsstroiv, d’ 
of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, P- w Hip 
same people sometimes hold simultaneously 
most diverse myths — products, in certain 
different tribes or races which have amalgamaieu 
Arithout any thought of their ,jBCon^raity. 
eA'cn in such cases, so long as the di-^ne c 
hero remains among the people 
taught, there is for them a kind of Golde S • 
Then he takes his departure, promising to reti^, 
but till that time men must live in toil and pain. 
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This "was a frequent myth among all branches of 
the American Indian race. 

The Greek myth of Saturn’s rei^ and the Egyptian of lU’e 
both postulate the presence of a divine being: with men duruig: 
their state of innocence. 

4. Myths of a lost intercourse between gods and 
men. — Analogous to the idea of the divine ciUture- 
hero dwelling with men for a time in a kind of 
Golden Age is the belief (related to that of a 
Golden Age), found among many races, that at the 
earliest period of human existence there was free 
intercourse between gods and men, heaven and 
earth, either by some method of reaching the sky 
or by men having actually dwelt with the gods. 
This is usually part of a myth explaining the 
origin of man, wmo, as was sometimes thought, 
camefrom that glad upperworld. Various reasons 
are assigned for that mtercourse having ceased ; 
occasionally it is human curiosity, weainiess, or 
error which caused this happy state of things to 
end; hut it may also arise through uuc^tor- 
worship, especially where the ancestors worshipped 
have become gods, from whom the people or 
their rulers trace their descent. In Andamanese 
mythology, the high god Piduga lived with men 
till they tried to kiS him. He answered that 
he was ' as hard as wood,’ and that if they per- 
sisted in disobeving him he would destroy them 
and the world with them. This is the last occasion 
on which he made himself visible (JIan, JAI xii. 
167). Among the Kurnai of S. Australia it is held 
that a great being, Mungan-ngaua, once lived on 
earth and taught them all the arts they know. He 
instituted the Jeraeil (mysteries), hut some traitor 
once revealed the secrets of these mysteries to the 
women. Mungan sent fire between heaven and 
earth so that men went mad with fear ; then the 
sea rushed over the earth, drowning all save a few, 
who became ancestors of the Kumai. Some of 
these were changed into animals. Mungan then 
left the earth and now remains in the sky (Howitt, 
Hat. Tribes of S.JE. Aitsf., 1904, p. 630). Among the 
Negroes of Fernando Po it is held that once tliere 
was a ladder from heaven to earth by which the 
divine beings descended to men, until a cripple 
started to ascend. His mother chased him, and I 
the gods, horrified at the sight, and at the pos- 
sible intrusion on their domain, threw down the I 
ladder, and have left humanity alone ever since 
(M. H. Kingsley, Ti-av. in W. Afr., 1897, p. 607). 
The Fantis liave a myth which tells how the 
first men lived in a lofty and desirable land, Wt 
were driven from it to the lower world in order to 
learn humility (Smith, Nouveau Voyage de Guinie, 
1744, ii. 176). The people of Guiana hold that 
their forefathers once lived happily above the sky. 
But curiosity tempted them to descend to earth 
by means of a rope-ladder and to taste its food. 
One of their number (in one of the variants, a 
woman) stuck in the hole in the sky, thus pre- 
venting all possibility of return. There are several 
variants of this myth, some of which tell of men’s 
longing to return to heaven, and their condemna- 
tion to remain below in spite of their pleading 
(Brett, Legends of B. Guiana, 1880, p. 103 f.). A 
myth of the same kind, found among the Kirghiz, 
is also connected vdth the earlier Golden Age. On 
the top of Mt. Mnstagh-ata is an ancient city 
built in the days of universal happiness. Since 
that time ceased there has been no intercourse 
between its inhabitants, who are still happy, and 
the fallen race of men (Sven Hedin, Through Asia, 
1898, i. 221). Instances of divine beings descend- 
ing to earth and thus losing their immortality 
mve already been referred to (ii. 1 (3), 2 (2), Tongan, 
Hindu, _ Tibetan), and exemplify this conception, 
which is also met with in the myths of various 
tribes of the Algonquin stock. A divine woman. 


for some reason which varies in diflTerent myths, 
hnt which is occasionally said to have been dis- 
obedience or immorality, is banished from heaven 
to earth, and falls on the hack of the turtle, who 
then sends another animal to fish up the earth, 
where she becomes mother of a dualistic pair of 
demi-gods and also of the human race (Brinton, 
American Hero-Myths, 1882, p. 54). 

5. Myths of a Fall in a former existence. — Tliis 
latter notion of a fault committed in a liigher state 
leading to banishment to the earth is the basis of 
those myths and beliefs which trace man’s Fall and 
his present misery to his w'rong-doing in a pre- 
existent state. Metempsychosis, wlierever it is 
held in an ethical form, presupposes the idea of a 
Fall, In Hindu belief, the souls which departed 
from the primal essence were condemned to existence 
in the body within a purgatorial world, and each 
life is now conditioned by its conduct in the former. 
The misery of life is thus a direct penalty for the 
primal Fall as well as for the sins of all succeed- 
mg existences (Mann, vi. 77, 78). This idea of 
human life as a purgatory, whether borrowed from 
Egypt or not, appears sporadically in Greek reli- 
gious and philosophic thought. Pythagoras and his 
school postulated the guilt of the soul in a higher 
state as the cause of its separation from the 
divine and its imprisonment in the body, through 
one or several existences (Zeller, Fre-Soc. Fhu., 
1881, i. 48), and Empedocles taught that mundane 
existence was the doom of souls hurled earthwards 
from the heaven of which theyhad proved unworthy. 
This, too, according to Plato, was the Orphic doc- 
trine — the soul expiated in the prison of the body 
the sins it had committed in a previous existence. 
Plato liimself, while sometimes teaching the belief 
in a Golden Age, lays stress on pre-existence and 
a Fall in that earlier state, due either to indolence, 
wealcness, and perverseness, or to a wrong choice 
of the destinies of life (cf. the Ashanti myth above, 
2 (5) ; Fhcedr. 246 ; Bepub. x. 2. 614). A similar 
doctrine of the Fall appears in Pliilo and in Origen, 
and has been upheld by later Christian philoso- 
phers, e.g. hlUller in his Christian Doctrine of Sin, 
Eng. tr., 1885 (see Pre-existence). 

6. Mjdhs of a divine Fall. — A more profound 
thought is reached in the occasional myths which 
tell of the Fall of a god. In most of those myths 
concerning the Fall of the first of men they are 
conceived as almost more than human — the first 
man is sometimes a creator, or, w’hen he dies, he 
becomes king of the dead. It has been seen, too, 
how immortal gods lose their immortality and be- 
come the first of men through descending to earth 
and eating its fruits (see ii. i (3), 2 (2)). WHierever 
dualism prevails (and it runs like a coloured thread 
through the stufl’ of most mythologies), the divini- 
ties are usually subject to the attack of evil beings 
— titans, giants, wicked divinities, serpents, etc. 
—and are frequently defeated by them. Though 
this defeat is not, strictly speaking, a Fall, yet it 
shows a strain of weakness in the gods, such as is 
also adumbrated in the thought of an immutable 
fate to_ which the gods must be subject, e.g. the 
divinities of Scandinavia could not avert the death 
of Balder. Again, that strain of weakness is seen 
in the idea, so prominent in Zoroastrianism, and 
which occurs even in savage mythologies, that the 
works of the good creator, and especially man, are 
subject to, and frequently overcome by, the attacks 
and mles of the wicked divinity. \Vhere myths 

j of a divine Fall exist, they occasionally show how 
i it affected for the worse the lot of man. In a 
I Hindu example, Brahma was seized with a guilty 
passion_ for his daughter Sarasvatl, wliich he could 
not resist, and, pursued by the reproaches of his 
creatures, he quitted the body which he had soiled.^ 
I or, according to a legend in the Puranas, being 
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proud of his works and wishing to make himself 
equal with the supreme Being, he was sunk by him 
in matter, folloAved by all his creatures (B. Con- 
stant, Be. la Religion, iv. 116, 117). A genuine 
ancient Mexican myth relates that Quetzalcoatl, 
Tezcatlipoca, and their brethren were gods in 
heaven and passed their time in a rose-garden 
until they began plucking roses from the great 
rose-tree in the centre of the garden. Thereupon 
Tonaco-tecutli, in his anger at their action, hurled 
them to earth, where they lived as mortals (Brin- 
ton, Amer. Hero - Myths, p. 95). Two curious 
Scandinavian myths in the Edda, both ancient, 
and the first of them certainly dating from heathen 
times, suggest a fall of the gods. In the Vdluspd 
we read, ‘The Alsir met on Ida’s plain: They 
altar-steads and temples high constructed. Their 
stren^h they proved. All things tried. Furnaces 
established, Frecious things forged ; Formed tongs, 
and fabricated tools ; At tables played at home ; 
Joyous thw were ; To them was naught the want 
of gold, Until there came Thurs-maidens three. 
All powerful from Jotunheim.’ There is here a 
suggested weakening of the gods and an end of 
their happy state on Ida’s plain, through the seduc- 
tions of these female giants, just as the seductive 
Pandora brought evil upon men (Thorpe, Edda of 
Scemund, 1866, ‘Voluspa,’ stanzas 7 and 8). The 
other myth, which occurs in ‘Bragi’s telling,’ relates 
how Loki was seized by an eagle (a giant in that 
shape) who would not let him go till lie took oath 
to bring to him Itiunn, guardian of tlie gods’ 
apples of immortality, out of Asgard. Loki agreed, 
and lured ISunn into a wood under pretence of 
comparing her apples with others which he had 
found. There she was seized by the giant, who 
fled "with her. Loki would have been punished 
by the sorrowful gods had he not agreed to go 
and seek her in Jotunheim. Thence he brought 
her, pursued by the giant, who was slain by the 
gods (Dasent’s translation of Edda, p. 86). The 
seduction of the goddess is involuntary on her 
part, but the story resembles Loki’s final revolt 
against the gods, of whom he was one, as a result 
of the giant nature ivhich was in part his. 

A war between two classes of supernatural 
beings, and the utter ruin and banishment of one 
of them to a lower state, is the subject of various 
myths — Greek, gods and Titans; Scandinavian, 
gods and giants ; Hindu, gods and demons, etc. 
(for other examples, see Baring-Gould, Legends 
of OT Char., i. 5f.). Some such idea, connected 
with that of a fall of higher powers, underlies the 
vague statements in the Bible regarding the fall 
of the angels, so much developed in Rabbmical and 
Muhammadan lore (cf. Booh of Enoch), while it 
forms a central doctrine in various Gnostic systems 
and in Manichteism. 

The Fall and the Flood. — In some cases 
peoples who have a myth of the FaU have also a 
Deluge-myth. Sometimes this is directly brought 
into connexion ivith the Fall as its punishment ; in 
other cases it is a separate event, usually resulting 
as the punishment of further human wickedness, j 
Or, again, it is merely a catastrophe ending one or 
more of the successive world-ages. In some mjd;hs 
all human beings are swept away and a new race 
is formed ; in others, a few survive who re-people 
the earth. Andamanese myths are examples of a 
flood as a direct punishment of a Fall (see ii. 2). 
The Caribs also say that men at first lived in 
happiness and to a great age, until they became 
vdcked and a flood came and swept them away 
(de la Borde, Reise zu den Caraiben, 1684, i. 380). 
See Deluge ; Baring-Gould, Legends of OT Char. 

i. 116-133; Lenormant, Les Origines, p. 382 f. 

iii. Comparative study of Fall-mytbs.~ 
X. With few exceptions, the surveys of Fall- 


myths have been uncritical. Anxiety to prove 
the truth of the Biblical story of the Fall has 
led several -svriters to find echoes of it in myths 
and legends from all parts of the world. It was 
enough for such apologists to discover a myth of 
a tree, or a serpent, or of both together, or of a 
woman and a serpent, to see in it a corruption of 
the Hebrew story, which they suppose to have 
once been common to all races of mankind. But 
wherever tree - worship, or serpent -worship, or 
totemism has prevailed, such myths are inevitable, 
and it is far from unlikely that all these and 
other elements were laid under contribution in 
the gradual formation of the Hebrew myth. But 
myths involving any or all of these elements need 
not have any connexion -with it. Examples of 
such forcing of myths into a connexion mth 
Genesis are the Greek story of Eurydice bitten 
to death by a serpent; the similar Hindu story 
of Pramadvara’s death and her recovery by her 
lover E-uru, as told in the Mahahharata; the 
Mexican myth, also represented in hieroglyphic 
pictures, of the mother of mankind attended by 
a huge serpent ; the Babylonian myth of the con- 
flict of Tiamat and Marduk ; the Egyptian myth 
of the conflict of Typhon and Osiris; the Hindu 
tales of divinities, such as Elrsna, striving vdth, 
and overcoming, monstrous serirents ; or of Indra, 
victor over the serpent Ahi ; the Greek legends of 
i^ollo and the python, or of the dragon slain by 
hlinerva ; Mexican stories of a huge serpent slain 
by Tezcatlipoca; the Scandinavian myth of the 
Midgard serpent, offspring of Loki, overcome by 
Thor. All these are held by such apologists as 
Deane ( Worship of the Serpent^, 1833) and Faber 
(Horae Mosaieae^, 1818, i.) to be pagan versions, 
derived from a distorted reminiscence of primitive 
history, of the temptation of the woman by the 
serpent, and of the overcoming of the tempter by 
a promised Deliverer. On the other hand, Doane 
{Bible Myths and their Parallels*, 1882)^ and 
Higgins (Anacalypsis, 1878) throw discredit on 
the Biblical narrative by the existence of these 
stories. Both methods are equally uncritical. 

2. Again, a Babylonian cylinder showing^ a 
homed man and a woman sitting on either side 
of a tree and plucking its fmits, while a serpent 
is seen behind the woman ; a bas-relief from Borne 
representing two persons standing near a tree en- 
circled by a serpent ; a painted vase from Cyprus, 
of Phoenician provenance, vdth a tree from whose 
branches hang bunches of fruit which a serpent 
is in the act of taking — are sometimes cited as 
■ndtnessing to the exi^nce of a myth, akin to 
the Hebrew, in the lands where they have been 
found, or, at least, to the diffusion westwards of 
a Semitic story of the Fall (see Delitzsch, Babel 
und Bibel, 1905, p. 37 ; Lenormant, op. cit. i. 


00 ). , ... 

3. The serpent in mythology. — It is certamly a 
iriking fact that the serpent or a fabled (uagon 
iould so universally be chosen as the symbol or 
idl, physical or moral. The explanation is pro- 
ably to be found not in distortions of_ the story 
f a primitive temptation and FaU, but in the fact 
lat the serpent or other reptiles, and possioiy 
Ecasional survivals of extinct monstere, 
ave struck early man everyivhere with terror 
r aroused his amazement. In many ™ythologi , 
edic, Amer. Indian, etc., the serpent is the 
ian of the waters. We may see in this a memo^ 

f the time when such creatures— pre-histone mon- 

ers or large serpents— lived in or near the w^em 
ad levied a toll on human life, especially 
lose who came to draw water. Stories ot 
istruction would easily attach themselv^ 
ythic cycles of this or the other god, and . 
ly assume a more ethical form, imtil a myt 
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serpent or dragon became the symbol of darkness 
or evil (as in the myths refen'ed to above), or else- 
where remained the enemy of man, keeping back 
the most valuable treasure, water, from him. The 
mysterious, uncanny, and demoniac nature of the 
serpent would easily make it the vehicle of man’s 
mythic fancies, sometimes his fabled enemy, but 
also possessor of a higher wisdom and occasionally 
man's friend — a character ■which tlie serpent of 
Genesis may have had in the earlier forms of the 
story (see Barton, Scm. Origins, 1902, p. 93). On 
the other hand, the myths which speak of women 
overcome by a serpent are not to be confused 
with the Biblical story in its present form — of 
a woman tempted by a serpent to evil. The 
latter, however, may have some connexion ndth 
a whole series of myths and Marchen in which 
the serpent has a mysterious relation to woman — 
her lover, seducer, or husband. These stories 
arose from the general animistic and totemistic 
idea that men and beasts had much in common, 
and that there was a time when their qualities 
■were identical. But the persistent appearance of 
the serpent rather than other animals in such 
stories may have some other significance besides, 
and, taken in connexion with a series of myths shorv- 
ing that menstruation originated from woman’s 
having been bitten by a snake, that significance 
is possibly phallic. i 

Oh. Schoebel, in Lt ilythe de la femmo et du serpent, 1876, 
Becks to show that the stoiy of Genesis and its supposed cor- 
relates referred to above have a phallic sig’niflcance. As soon i 
as man, until then bi-sexu.al, became two, male and female, the 
Bexual act was committed after havine been forbidden. By it, 
man thought to put himself on a level with the creator and to 
equal his creative power by the force of the flesh. This failed ; 
hence his shame and also his punishment. 

Literatore — M ost writers on the subject have written either 
from the apologetic or from the destructive standpoint— to prove 
or disprove the truth of Genesis. Their studies are unsatis- 
factory and forced. In the best commentaries on Genesis some 
paralicls are usually cited, but frequently these are exaggerated, 
espeehally that from the SundahiS, where it is doubtful whether 
the demon had the form of a seriient, as is asserted. The 
reader may be referred to Kalisch’s, Dillmann's, and Driver’s 
Comm, on Genesis-, C. Geikie, Sours loith the Sible, Bond. 
1831, vol. i. ch. 2 ; S. Baring-Gouid, Legends of OT Characters, 
do. 1871, vol, !. ch. 4 ; F. Lenormant, Les Origincs de I’his- 
toire, Paris, 1880, vol. i. oh. 2 ; B. Constant, De la Seligion, do. 
1824, vol. iv. : C. Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters, Camb. 
ISSS-IS.VS : F. R. Tennant, Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall 
and Original Sin, do. 1003, ch. 2; of. also the other authorities 
dted in the article, J. A. JlACCCLLOCH. 

FALL (Muslim), — The Fall {hubiit) of Adam 
and liis wife from Paradise is repeatedly epitomized 
in the Qur’an (ii. 33-36, vii. 18-24, xx. 115-121), 
with slight variations. The temptation is ascribed 
to Iblis ([Bjiabolos, the D being mistaken for the 
Syriac sign of the genitive), determined to injure 
Adam, before whom he had declined to prostrate 
himself when commanded to do so. Adam, in- 
tended by God to be His deputy on earth, is told 
that he and his wife are to dwell in the Garden, 
and eat thereof where they will, only not to ap- 
proach one tree, ‘ lest they be wrongdoers ’ ; they 
are also warned that Satan is their enemy, who 
will try to drive them out of the Garden. Satan, 
whose purpose was ‘ to reveal to them that naked- 
ness of theirs which was concealed from them,’ 
offers to show them a tree of perpetuity and un- 
ending sovereignty, assures them that they have 
been forbidden to eat of it only lest they might 
become angels or immortal, and swears that he is 
their true friend. They eat, their nakedness ap- 
pears, and they begin to stitch leaves from the 
Garden to cover themselves. Upbraided by God, 
they implore forgiveness, but are told to descend, 
enemies of each other. 

Tlie hints which the Qur’an contains were 
amplified by the Muslims from the Jewish and 
Christian records and their own fancies. In the 


chronicle of Tabari (t A.H. 310= A.D. 922) the name 
of Ev'e IPatcwu) is introduced, and the serpent 
(originally a quadruped,^ not unlike a camel) is 
employed to carry Iblis in its mouth and so elude 
the guardians of Paradise, who would not have 
admitted him. It is also Eve w'ho first experi- 
ments with the fruit, and, finding it harmless, 
persuades Adam to eat. There are thus four per- 
sons involved in the story — ^Adam, Eve, Iblis, and 
the serpent (w'ho loses his legs in consequence of 
his service to Iblis). The four, when thro-wn do-svn 
from the Garden, fall in different places : Adam 
somew'here in India, either on a mountain called 
Wasim near a valley called Bahil between Dahnaj 
and Mandal, or in Ceylon on a mountain called 
Budh (for which most authorities \c.g. Mas'udi, ed. 
Barbier de Meynard, 1861, i. 60 ; Muqaddasi, ed. 
de Goeje, 1877, p. 13] substitute Kahun) ; Eve at 
Jeddah ; Iblis at Maisan or Abolla ; and the snake 
at Isfahan or Sijistan (Damiri, Zoological Dic- 
tionary, Cairo, 1309, s.v. ‘ U^yyah ’). Adam’s 
footpnnt, 70 cubits long, was shown on the 
mountain in Ceylon ; the other foot landed in the 
sea at two or three days’ distance (Ibn Khor- 
dadbeh, ed. de Goeje, 1889, p. 64). At first Adam 
was so tall that, standing on the earth, he could 
hear the singing of the angels in heaven, but his 
height was afterwards reduced. He brought dowm 
with him various leaves of the Garden, which 
account for the perfumes of Ceylon ; and, accord- 
ing to Mas'udi, a sheaf of wheat and branches of 
some thirty fruit-trees. He and Eve met at ’Arafat, 
and this event is commemorated by some other local 
names connected with the Meccan pilgrimage. 

The Fall is of far less consequence in Muslim 
theology than in Christian, because the former — 
which employs it to account for weeds, the anti- 
pathy to snakes, and the troubles of menstruation 
and child-bed — does not use it to account for death ; 
indeed, it infers from the words of the Qur’an that 
man had not been created immortal, whence Satan 
could tempt Eve by a promise of immortality. 
Besides this, Adam is invested with the character 
of Prophet, whence he himself makes good the 
consequences of the Fall. But a question which 
gives rise to considerable discussion is the relation 
of the Garden whence Adam was expelled to the 
Garden which is promised to Believers. The vari- 
ous opinions held on this subject, with the argu- 
ments in support of them, are collected in the 
Eschatology of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyjmh (t A.h. 
751= A.D. 1350; TForhs, 1325, i. 43-80), who shows 
that the founders of legal as ivell as theological 
schools have expressed themselves on it. Those 
who (following the example of Ibn Qutaibah [t 276]) 
are content to supplement the Qur’anic texts from 
the OT naturally hold that the scene of the Fall is 
some place on the earth ; and the name ‘ Eden ’ 
is identified by them with 'Adan, or Aden, in 
Yemen. But this word is certainly used of heaven 
in the Qur’an (xix. 62, etc. ) ; and, if the Qur’finic 
texts alone be considered, the result appears to be 
a drawn battle ; it is certain that, according to the 
siiras, Adam was created on and for the earth, and 
that the Garden whence he fell is the Garden 
■vvhich is promised to Believers. The suggestion 
that Adam, thougli created on earth, had been, 
like the Prophet, taken up into heaven, was, in- 
deed, made, but found few supporters ; for such a 
miracle could scarcely pass unnoticed. 

Muslim writers ordinarily assume acquaintance 
with certain parts of the story wdiich are not found 
in the Qur’an, especially the name Dve (meaning 
in Arabic ‘ black,’ just as Adam means ‘ red ’), and 
her causing the Fall and expulsion from Paradise 

J According to Jewish Jlidrashio literature, the serpent of the 
Garden originally had feet (Gray, XIV Cong, intemat. des 
I orientalistes, 1. [1005J 186). 
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(Alf Lailah, ed. Macnaghten, 1839, i. 7, tr. Payne, 
1882-84, i. 7). Pamiliarity with the story of the 
serpent is often assumed also ie.q. Damirl, s.v, 
‘ijayyah’). 


Literature. — ^Tabari, Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah, etc., aa 

D. S. Mahqoliouth, 
FALSEHOOD. — See Lying. 


FAMILY. 


Primitive (E. N. Fallaize), p. 716. 
Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 721. 
Biblical and Christian (J. Steahan), p. 723. 
Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 727. 
Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 728. 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 730. 

Egyptian (H. R. Hall), p. 733. 

Greek (A. Fairbanks), p. 735. 


FAMILY (Primitive). — i. Rudimentary forms 
of family life among lower animals. — Traces of the 
grouping, more or less permanent, of parents and 
offspring usually understood by the term ‘ family ’ 
are found among the lower animals : among birds, 
companionship of male and female after pairing, 
the shating of labour in building the nest, of in- 
cubation, and of the care of the young Avhile they 
are unable to look after themselves, present close 
analogies to the essential functions of the human 
family. On the other hand, among some mammals, 
especially the carnivora, the protection which the 
family organization would demand from the male 
is lacking, and the offspring sometimes become, or 
would become but for the protection of the mother, 
the prey of the male. The quadrumana, especially 
the anthropoids, in the relation of the parents to 
one another and to their young, seem to approaoli 
more nearly to the human type. It is recorded of 
the gorillas that they move about in bands consist- 
ing of females and one male, while the male builds 
a nest for the female and sleeps at the foot of the 
tree to protect her and the young at night. The 
chimpanzee is said to act in the same manner, and 
the evidence (Wallace, Malay Archipelago, London, 
1869, i. 93) points in the same direction in the case 
of the orang-utan. 

The essential features which make it possible to 
speak of family life among the lower animals are 
the provision for the needs of the female and tlie 
protection of both the female and the young, by 
which the family becomes an organization directed 
towards the preservation of the species. The human 
family is organized upon the same basis, the chief 
difference being its greater permanence, due in the 
first instance to the longer period during Avhich the 
children require the care and protection of their 
parents. 

2 . Functions of man and woman as members of 
family group. — (a) Man. — Subject to certain quali- 
fications, it may be said that among primitive races 
the functions of the senior members of the family 
are clearly recognized. The duties of the male are 
to protect the female, to supply her with a habita- 
tion, and to provide food, sometimes by agricultural 
labour, more often by the chase. Instances may 
be quoted of the views of primitive peoples on these 
points. 

The Patwin of California held strongly that it was the dutj^ of 
the father to support his family (Powers, ‘ Tribes of California,’ 
Contributions to JV. Amer. Ethnology, Washington, 1877, iii. 
222). Among the Iroquois, during the first year of marriage, 
the products of a man’s hunting belonged entirely to his wife, 
and subsequently were shared equally w’lth her (Heriot, Travels 
through the Canadas, London, 1807, p. 338). Admiral Pltzroy 
(Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, London, 1839, ii. 182) 
records that among the Fnegians a youth who desired to many 
must show that he was capable of supporting a wife by hunting 
and fishing. Among the Botocudos, girls were married at a 
very earlv age, but after marriage remained with their father 
until nubile ; the husband, however, was required to support 
his wife (J. von Tschudi, Jteisen durch Sudamerika, Leipzig, 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p, 737. 

Japanese (T. Harada), p. 740. 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), p, 741. 

Muslim (Caera de Vaux), p. 742. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 744. 

Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 746. 

Slavic. — See ‘ Teutonic.’ 

Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (0. Schrader). 
p. 749. 


18C0-69, ii. 283). Among the Kumai, a man was required to 
support his family with the assistance of his wife (Hovitt-Fison, 
Kamilaroi and. Kumai, Melbourne, 1880, p. 206). In Samoa 
It was considered the duty of a man to support and protect his 
wife, and the duty of the wife to obey her husband and to wait 
upon hiin and upon any visitors (Brown, Polynesians and 
Melanesians, London, 1910, p. 43). Im Thurn records that 
among the Indians of British Guiana a man must show that he 
could do a day’s work and support a family before he was 
allowed to marry (Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. '221). 
Prowess In fighting as well ns in hunting was also required. 
The head-hunting Daj-aks of Borneo, as well ns the Nagas, make 
marriage depend upon the number of heads taken by the a^irant 
(Bockj Headhunters of Borneo, London, 1881, p.’216; Dalton, 
Bescnp. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 40). Among the 
Kafirs and Bechuana of S. Africa, the bridegroom elect must 
have killed a rhinoceros (Livingstone, Miss. Travels and Re- 
searches in S. Africa, London, 1857, p. 147). In Burma, failure 
to support constituted a ground for divorce (Pytche, Burma 
Past and Present, London, 1878, ii. 73). The obligation to con- 
tribute to the support of a wife was even continued after the 
marriage had been dissolved ; and, when the husband died, the 
duty of supporting her devolved on the husband’s relatives. 

(6) JVoman . — The provision towards the support 
of his ivife and family made by the male parent 
naturally varied according to the character of the 
community. Where the staple of life was obtained 
by hunting and fishing, the provision of food fell 
largely to the father ; and among pastoral peoples 
the care of the flocks and herds was also his duty. 
Agriculture originally fell to the lot of the woman, 
as is still the case among the majority of the Bantu 
peoples of Africa. In Melanesia, where both men 
and women work in the plantations, the duties of 
each sex are strictly defined. The woman was also 
responsible for such domestic duties as the collect- 
ing of fuel, the cooking, the makingjsf pots, weav- 
ing, and the care of the children. The position of 
the woman varied, from the almost complete sub- 
jection to her husband of the Australian gin to 
the supreme authority of the woman in the long 
house of the Senecas. The customs attendant on 
exogamy and the tracing of descent through the 
mothers tended to place restrietions upon the power 
of the husband, while vesting it in the woman s 
male relatives ; but even in the exogamous and 
matrilineal societies of Melanesia_the_ husband and 
father was supreme in authority in his own house- 
hold, and the wife’s authority, so far as dependent 
on status, did nob exist. In Africa, among the 
Bantu races, even where, as is still largely the 
matrilineal descent prevailed, the authority of the 
husband and father was paramount except m cer- 
tain matters, in which traces of the authority of 
the kin remained. Among the Baganda, 
stance, the wife’s kin hold the husband responsiwft 
for negligence in the event of the wife’s adultery. 

(c) Relation to children.— Tlhe early care of 
children naturally devolved upon the mother, bu^ 
in the case of the boys, after infancy they passeu 
from her tutelage. Among the Australian tribes, 
boys were under the care of their father ; but m a 
matrilineal society of primitive type the claims of 
the kin cause them to pass to the care or tneii 
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mateinal unde, who is also sometimes responsible 
for their preparation for initiation. In the Torres 
Straits this claim is also to some extent recognized 
in the case of girls ; when the time arrives for their 
initiation, they are handed over to their maternal 
aunts for instruction and preparation (Haddon, 
Head-Hunters, London, 1901, p. 135). As a rule, 
however, the children live with their parents until 
their marriage ; or, in the case of boys and where 
the institution of a men’s house is recognized, until 
their initiation, or attainment to the age of 
puberty. t 

3. The dwelling-place and the family. — One of 
the urgent needs of human existence is some form 
of shelter against the inclemency of the weather. 
The dwelling-place, as the centre which, through 
early habit and by custom, has come to be recog- 
nized as the gathering place for those who are 
closely connected by birth, has played an import- 
ant part in the development of the family and of 
the acknowledgment of the common obligations and 
privileges it entails. In the early stages of human 
society, a camp-fire, ivith at most a screen of boughs 
or some natural hollows in the lee of the rock as a 
shelter against the wind, served to give warmth 
and protection to a mother, her children, and their 
male protector. As the group increased in num- 
bers by the birth of children and the accession of 
husbands for the daughters, owing to the desire 
for companionship and the protection of contiraity, 
the tendency would at first Pe to enlarge the sTielter 
rather than for the group to split into a number of 
smaller groups, each with a shelter of its own. 

The Rook Tcddas ol Ceylon, who live in caves and rock- 
shelters, and in this respect present a parallel to the Pal.-colithio 
inhabitants ol the Madelenian epoch of Europe, are an example 
of a people at an early staje in the development of the communal 
house inhabited by the members of one family or km. The 
Veddas reckon descent through the mother, and the husband 
on marriage joins his wife's family group, of which the head is 
his maternal uncle, his wife being his cousin. Each group, con- 
sisting of husband, 'vife, daughters, and daughters’ husbands, is 
recognized ns the owner of a cave. Within the cave, however, 
each of the smaller groups within the kin group, i.e. the families, 
has a fire ol its own, around which the members sit at night. 
No family ever usurps the place of another (Scligmann, The 
Veddas, Camb. 1911, p. 625 ff.). Tills represents the beginnings 
of the large communal houses which have been found in various 

f iarts of the world, the best known examples, perhaps, being the 
ong houses of the N. American Indians, which sheltered not 
merely one but several kin. Among the Orang Unmaq of Sum- 
atra, each sviu, or clan, lived under one roof OVilken, quoted 
by Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1910, i. 261). The 
communal house has reached its most elaborate form in Borneo 
in the Lelak village, where as many as 200 families may live 
under one roof, each in separate apartments, with doors open- 
ing out on to a common verandah (Haddon, S31). The raised | 
communal houses of the clan found in Kiwai Island in the 
Torres Straits resemble the Vedda cave-dn’clling in internal 
arrangement, each family having its own hearth (Haddon, 09). 
The men’s house or dub house of Melanesia — found wherever 
Melanesian influence has penetrated, as, for example, in Fiji — 
in which all unmarried men live between the time when they 
leave their own family on attaining puberty and their marriage, 
is a relic of the communal house. The separate hearth for each 
member is a record of the distribution of the occupants in 
families in the earlier stage. A reminiscence ol the communal 
house also exists among the Bontoo Igorot of the Phdippines, 
but in this case the club house belongs to the girls of the village. 
When it Is realized that the secret society to which the club 
bouse belongs has in Melanesia taken tho place ol the social 
group ol the tribe into which young men were introduced by 
Initiation ceremonies which conferred upon them the status ol 
manhood and made them members of the tribe, their relation 
to the communal house and their position in relation to the de- 
velopment of the family and family life become clear. Tho 
custom in Fiji, by which a man leaves his wife and family and 
returns to the dub house for a lengthy period after the birth of 
a child, is not merely a matter of convenience but a ceremonial 
reversion to an earlier stage. 

The extension of the dwelling, if local circum- 
stances are favourable, is an obvious method of ac- 
commodating an increase in numbers, as well as 
the most likely to impress forcibly upon the out- 
sider the importance of the kin. The JPuehlo value 
daughters more than sons, for the reason that they 
add to the power and importance of their family 
by the introduction of their husbands into the 


group ; instead of the newly married pair seeking 
a home of their own, more apartments are added 
to the already elaborate clifi'-dwellings character- 
istic of this people (Mindeleff, IS HBE W [1896] 197). 
The communal house, however, is not the only or, 
indeed, the more usual result of the expansion of 
the family or the kin. Its construction presents 
difficulties which cau be overcome only in peculiarly 
favourable conditions, and it is only in localities 
presenting such conditions that it would be feasible 
that all the daughters’ husbands and families should 
ho permanently accommodated in the parents’ 
Wmlings. The normal course of development has 
rather been in an opposite direction, and it is here 
that the house has played a more important part 
in the development of family life. 

Sometimes only temporary residence with the 
wife’s family was demanded, the married children 
subsequently building dwellings for themselves 
around or near the parents’ abode, as among the 
Arawak. After the cfeath of the parents, the group 
which had formed around the original home split 
up, each going its ovm way to form the nucleus of a 
new settlement (Im Thurn, 186, 221). The growth 
of a settlement by the grouping of the dwellings 
of married children near the parents’ house finds 
a parallel in Florida Island in Melanesia (Cod- 
rington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 61), 
where, however, the land appropriated for the 
dwelling belongs to the husnand’s kin. Many 
primitive peoples make the provision of a house 
a condition of the recognition, partial or complete, 
of a Imsb.and’s position and rights over his wife 
and children. Among the Yaos and Anyanja, 
when the intending bridegroom has obtained per- 
mission to marry from the relatives of his bride 
and afterwards from bis own people, he returns 
to the bride’s village ‘ to build the house,’ the cere- 
mony taking place when it is nctiring completion 
{Werner, Natives of British Central Africa, Lon- 
don, 1906, p. 131). The further step, when the 
husband, usually after the claims of the kin or 
the bride’s parents have been recognized by pay- 
ment of the bride price, is allowed to take his 
wife to his own village, involves a more or less 
comjilete recognition of the independence of the 
husband as against the claim of the kin. In the 
case of the .ftfelanesian custom mentioned above, 
the distinction between the kin and the family is 
recognized on both sides ; on the female side by 
residence with the husband’s kin, on the male side 
by the appropriation of communal land, subject to 
rights of inheritance, to the needs of an individual 
and his family. 

4. Polygamy and the family. — The polygamous 
marriage presents points of interest m this con- 
nexion. The earliest form of this type of marriage 
is probably the^imwrM custom foxmd in Australia, 
whereby a native, when sojourning with a tribe 
other than his own, is provided with a temporary 
consort from tho class with which marriage would 
he permissible. Among the Yakuts, a man who 
travelled a great deal used to marry a woman in 
each of the villages to which he usuallj^ resorted, 
and in_ W. Africa the same custom was followed 
by native traders. In New Guinea, as the diii'erent 
classes lived in separate villages, no wife would live 
with the husband, and, if alt the wives belonged to 
distinct classes, each would live in a different vil- 
lage (Brown, p. 119). A trace of this form of local- 
ized polygamy was preserved, when the bride fol- 
lowed her husband, in the practice of assigning a 
separate hut to each rvife and her children, as, for 
instance, in the Kafir kraal and the enclosures of 
the other Bantu races of Africa. The same custom 
existed in the case of the chiefs in Samoa, where 
the wife did not enter the family of her husband 
(Brown, p. 43). Among the An}’anja of Central 
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Africa, the free wife stayed in her oAvn village ; 
her husband did not necessarily remain with her, 
as the men, especially the Arngoni, spent much time 
in travelling, usually on trading expeditions. If 
he had more than one free wife, he divided his 
time hetAveen their different villages. The men 
also had slave Avives, Avho either folloAved the hus- 
band or lived in his village. If he took up his 
residence permanently Avith his chief wife in her 
village, his slave Avives followed him, lived in his 
Avife’s hut, and acted as her servants (Werner, 
133). 

5 . Early form of the family. — ^Widely divergent 
vieAA's have been held as to the origin of the family. 
One school of anthropologists, of Avliom Morgan, 
McClellan, and Bachofen may he taken as the re- 
presentatives, have maintained that in the earliest 
stages of the development of human society the 
family as such did not exist. They hold that 
Avithin the OTOup individual marriage AA'as non- 
existent, and that the AA’idely spread custom of 
tracing descent through tlie mother, the close con- 
nexion existing hetAveen the mother’s brother and 
her children, and the nomenclature of primitive 
relationship point to a state of society in Avhich 
promiscuity and uncertainty of paternity Avere the 
rule, and tne children Avere regarded as helon^ng 
to the group and not to a particular family. The 
family, it is maintained, is a comparatively late 
development which has sloAA’ly evolved Avithin the 
larger group. On the other hand, it has been held 
(Atkinson-Lang, TJie Primal Lato, London, 1903) 
that the primitive horde was a single family, from 
which the young males AA’ere driven by the jealousy 
of the male parent as soon as they had attained 
maturity. Westermarck {Hist, of dum. 3Iarriage, 
London, 1891, p. 40 ff.), arguing that man Avas not 
originally gregarious, largely on the ground of the 
difficulty of obtaining an adequate food supply, 
quotes a number of instances in support of his 
view that the family and not the group is the 
original basis of society, and that, even Avhere a 
group of a few families are found in association, 
they tend to separate in times of stress. 

The AVild Veddas of Ceylon, one of the lowest races in the 
scale of social organization ever described, were said by Prid- 
ham {Account of Ceylon, London, 1849, j. 454) to live in single 
pairs, building their huts in trees, while the AATld, or Nilgala, 
Veddas were said by Bailey {Trans. Elhnol. Soc., newser., ii. 
[1863] 281) to live in pairs or families in caves. Seligmann (p. 62) 
says that the social group among these Veddas usually consists 
of the father, mother, daughters, and daughters’ husbands. The 
Fuegians recognized no relationship outside the famiW (Stir- 
ling, S. Amer. 3liss. Magazine, iv. [1870] 11). The Yahgans of 
Fuegia live in families, seldom in clans (T. Bridges, quoted by 
Westermarck, 46). The Bushmen lived In hordes consisting of 
the members of one family (Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Slid- 
Afrikas, Breslau, 1873). According to von Tschudi (ii. 283), 
the Botocudos of Brazil recognized the family as the only tie, 
while the same thing is stated of other Indian tribes of Brazil. 
Among the Oaishanas, for instance, each family is said to dwell 
in its own solitary hut (H. AV. Bates, The Naturalist on 
the River Amazons, London, 1863, ii. 376). Petroff records 
of the Eskimos of Alaska that they live in families or 
groups of families without cohesion, and that a young 
man Avill Avander away from his family on a hunting ex- 
pedition, marry, and settle, without regard to his native 
place of origin, or his original group {Population, Industries, 
and Resources of Alaska, Washington, 1884, p. 136). The Aus- 
tralian tribes of Victoria used, in times of scarcity, to break up 
into their constituent families, the head of each betaking him- 
self to the land which had been frequented by his father 
(Brough Smjrth, Aborigines of Victoria, London, 1878, i. 146). 
Schoolcraft, in his account of the Indians of North America, 
speaks of families becoming widely separated in times of 
scarcity. 

It would he possible to extend the number of 
quotations from the observations of travellers to 
^OAV that the family is Avidely recognized among 
primitive peoples as the social unit, whether the 
group consists of one or more families. When, 
however, the composition of that unit and its 
relation to its social environment are examined, 
it must he conceded that the eiddence, even if it 
does not go to uphold the group theory of primi- 


tive society in its entirety, does demonstrate in 
many cases a transition from one fundamental 
basis of social organization to another. The group 
Avliich may in a loose sense he termed the family 
in the earlier form of social organization, has 
undergone a change of composition. It is only 
in the later stages that the family, in the strict 
sense of a group consisting of father, mother, and 
children, has become the social unit. But the 
importance of the kin in the early stages does not 
involve a negation of the existence of a rudi- 
mentary family in the strict sense. At this stage, 
hoAA'ever, certain privileges and duties connected 
AA'ith the disposal of property and the right to 
control the lives of its members, which later are 
recognized as essential features in the organization 
of the family, are vested in the blood relatives or 
kin. The substitution of patrilineal for matri- 
lineal descent, Avhich Avould seem at one time or 
another to have existed among almost every people, 
has been accompanied or preceded by a re-adjust- 
ment of the organization of the social unit ; and 
from this re-adjustment has evolved the family of 
civilized type, of parents and offspring, Avith full 
recognition of relationship on both sides of the 
house. 

6. Relative importance of father and mother, in 
the early stages of development. — The prev’alence 
of mother-right and the organization of society 
on a basis Avhich recognizes blood relationship to 
the kin through the mother, Avhile ignoring the 
father and his connexion Avith his children, whether 
it existed in its logical entirety, as has been inferred 
from the evidence, or not, necessarily renders the 
origin of the family obscure. The marriage customs 
and social organization Avhich accompany mat- 
rilineal descent, as well as the use of primitive 
terms of relationship, have led some Avriters to 
deny that the father in the earliest stages of 
primitive ciA^ization had any place in the family 
group at all. There is ground for maintaining that 
the physiological facts of paternity were not fully 
recognized, even if in the earliest stages of human 
progress they were recognized at all. The beliefs 
as to conception and pregnancy current among the 
Arunta of Australia, as reported by Spencer-Gillen, 
appear incompatible with any such recognition. 
Apart from this, the importance of the mother^s 
brother, upon whom devolved the duties which at 
a later stage fall upon the father, shows that it 
AA’as he, and not the father, who was regarded as 
head of the group. But the position of the father 
begins to he recognized at a very early stage, 
although he does not attain his full share of f^judy 
authority, rights, and duties uutil the patmm^l 
stage of social development is reached. At the 
same time, in the stage prior to paternal authority, 
the existence of a small group of persons, closely 
related, Imng more or less in close association. 



not only highly probable, but is clearly indicated by 
the fact that the functions Avhich at first to 
the kin are gradually assigned ^ 
brother, and not to the kin as a whole. IJpon tne 
motlier’s brother fall all the rights and duties 
which under fully recognized father-right i 
upon the father. He is the ^ ^ 

his sister’s children, he is responsible for 
well-being, he provides for them, and— mos 
portant of all in a primitive society— they innen 

T^e preponderating impprtapce of 
primitive social organization is shown “7^, . 

that in the earliest stages the children belong to 
the mother’s kin and not to that of the fath • 
a society in AA’hich mother-right Pilf’ fo+Lpr 

depends upon the mother ; the status of the father 
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is of no consequence. In the Congo, even leritimacy 
is of no consequence ; the fact of birth gives the 
cliild status as a member of his mothers family 
(ilennett, Jmirn. Afr. Soc. i. [1901] 205). Among 
the Fantis of the Gold Coast, it is stated, the father 
is hardly knomi or is disregarded. Although it is 
not probable that among many peoples at the 
present daj’ the father is absolutely unltnown to 
his children, numerous instances are recorded 
where he does not live regularly with the mother. 
In the Torres Straits Islands men of one island 
frequently marry women of another; these women 
stay in their own island, and the husband returns 
periodically to his village to cultivate his omi 
land (Haddon, 160 f. ). In early forms of polygamous 
union a man may have wives in several vullagM, 
the custom being that the wife should not dAveli in 
the Imsband’s village. At this stage the family, 
ns an association of both parents and their off- 
spring, can hardly he said to exist, and, os already 
suggested, its place is taken by the unit consisting 
of mother and offspring more or less closely 
associated with a male head— the mother’s brother 
— witiiin the kin. 

7. Position of the husband and father as a 
resident with the wife’s kin or family. — A further 
stage in the development of the family is reached 
wlien tlio father, instead of being a temporary 
visitor, lives with his wife’s kin. 


Tlic Onng Maniaq of Sumatra are organized in fuhi, or 
dans, which are c-vogamous. The members of the sitl-u live 
together, and, as no memhera of the same sttMi can marry, 
husband and wife do not. as a rule, live under the same roof; 
but, when they do, the man goes to the woman’s clan. His 
position, however, os regards authority is not affected; the 
children belong to the mother’s dan, and the father lias no 
rights over tliem. These rights are exercised by the mother’s 
brother OVilken, quoted by Ilartland, op. eit.). Arab matri. 
monlal customs furiiisli instructive instances of the position of 
the father. Robertson Smith, on the autliority of Ibn Bafuta, 
states that in the 14th cent, the women of Stebid wore perfectly 
willing to marry strangers, but never followed their husbands, 
on whose departure they themselves took charge of the diildrcn. 
The women of Jiliillya bad the right to dismiss their husbands 
at will. In reference to Saracen marriages be also quotes 
Ammlanus Sfarcelliims (xiv. 4), who says that the wife gives her 
husband a tent and spear as dowry. Robertson Smitli interprets 
this as meaning that she provided her husband with a home, and 
that he was under an obligation to light for lier kin (Kinship 
and Marriagc\ Lond. lOO.'i, p. 70 ff.). If this interpretation be 
correct, it is a step in advance of the practice of some primitive 
races, among whom in case ot tribal combat the husband leaves 
his wife’s kin and lights on the side of his own — a custom held 
to be the origin of tho numerous legends ot which Subrab and 
Rustam is tlie type, in which a combat between father and son, 
who are unknown to one another, results in the death of the 
former (for an examination of tho father and son legend, see 
Potter, Sohrab and liustem, liondoii, 1002). 

Among the Syntengs of Assam, although the husband only 
visits his wife at her mother’s house and himself lives witli his 
own mother, yet. It he dies, his widow keeps his bones after his 
death, on condition that she does not ro-marry. U she marries 
again, the man’s children hand over his bones to his clan, to 
bo placed in a building wliich the nlfemayneverenter. Among 
the neighbonring Kliasis, however, the husband goes to live 
with his wife in her mother's house, and may after the birth of 
cue or two children remove her(Ourdon, TAe Khasis, London, 
1907, p. 82). A similar Juxtaposition is found in Sunuitra among 
the Sfenanefcabau lialays: the husband is only a visitor, and 
each party lives in his or her birthplace ; but among the ’fign 
isKroeng tlic husband goes to live with the wlic, or may build 
mi>' a liou.se in the settlement of her clan (IVilken, quoted by 
ilartland, 11 . 10 ff.). Here the children belong to the mother’s 
clan. A further development is also found. Lower down the 
trver-vallcy, wliere one of the two clans is mucli the stronger, 
the residence is with tho stronger, whether it be the clan of 
father or of tho mother ; and decent fol!ow*e residence. 

It is not infrequently the case that the wife does not reside 
walh the linshand until n child has been bom. This apparently 
happencaln Formosa, where ‘Izibanism ’ — the practice bywhich 
» 6o!|.!n-]aw resldeil with his bride's family for a term of service 
—also existed. Sometimes tlits term of sctalce was extended or 
became a permanency, and the husband eventually, on thedcath 
of tlic parents, succeeded ns head of the family (Davidson, The 
dtiand qy Formosa, Ixmdon, 1903, passim). In Japan also the 
hns^nd appears originally not to have been a member of the 
family. In Samoa, the husband resided witli the wife's family 
n.s o drudge until the birth of the flrstcbild (Brown, 
P- 4S>. Among the )'akuts!, although the bride price was paid at 
once, the bride was retained at home, often foras longas four or 
me years, and at c-achivisit the bridegroom brought a present 
for her parents (Sumner, JAl iixL (1901) W). A yariant of Oiis 


custom of regarding tho husband as a more or Ies.s temporary 
visitor of his wife is found among the Ossetes. Although the 
bride Is taken to her husband’s home, he himself coos to live 
with friends. Tlie bride visits her p,arcnts for tlie first time at 
tho end of a year, and her first child is horn In her parents' 
home. It is said that no man takes notice of his children 
in the presence of other people (Darinsky, quoted by Ilartland, 
U. 17). 

It ■will lie noted that a number of the cases 
cited belong to a stage of transition. The exist- 
ence of the familj' is recognized, but claims are 
made on its behalf which could be enforced in 
their logical entirety only on a kinship basis. 

8. The blood-feud. — The blood-feud (g'.v.) threrws 
much light upon the early stages of tlie evolution 
of the faniilj', particularly at the point at irhich jt 
passes from an organization based upon kinship 
to one founded upon the marriage tie. 

The supreme influence of the relationship traced through the 
mother is shown in the custom of tho Kunieka, a people ot tho 
Caucasus, whereby, if a man murdered a brother by a different 
mother, the hlood-feud arose between himself and the surviving 
brothers born ol the same mother as the murdered man. In 
Dagestan the murderer of a wife paid blood-money to his own 
children ns well ns to his wife's relatives (Darinsky, quoted by 
Ilartland, i. 272). A number of customs among various tribc.s 
of Africa nrepeculiarlysigniBcantin tills connexion. Aliusband 
among tlie Ivunama did not avenge his wife unless she were 
murder^ in his presence ; tliis duty fell primarily on his wife’s 
brothers or her sister’s son. Nor were a man’s children 
responsible in c-ase ol bis own violent death, while the duty of 
avenging his children’s death, should he slay them, fell upon 
his wife’s brothers (Munzlngcr, Ostafr. Siudim, Basel, 18S3, 
p. 4S8ff.). Among the Herero, though thci- are patrilineal in 
other matters, the blood-feud Is left to m.aternal relatives ; 
while, in the case of the death ot wife or child tlirough no 
fault ot his, a man pays compensation to his wife’s relatives 
(D.annert, Zum Jtochtc dtr Ilcroro, Berlin, 1900, p. 10). 
Analogous customs are found in the Marshall Islands, among 
the aboriginal tribes of Manipur, in Fiji, among the Maoris, and 
among the Indians ol British Columbia. 

In all these cases tho blood-feud follotvs the blood, 
i.e. the duty of vengeance falls first upon those 
■who belong to the mother’s kin, and not upon 
those whose conne.\ion has been brought into 
existence by marriage. 

9. The power to pledge the members of the 
family. — A similar conception of family ties and 
rights is shotvTi in the custom, which is common in 
Africa, of pledging chDdren in payment of debt. 

Among the Baviii the mother may pledge her child, but tho 
father must he given tho option of pledging his goods in its 
place, and he may ransom the child (Dennett, Joum. Afr, Soc. 
I. 2CG). The father cannot pledge the child, but a brother may 
pledge tho sister, or the uncle the niece on the same condition, 
if the mother is dead. On the Ivory Coast the kin may pledge 
children, though, it the pledge is a married niece, the husband 
must have the option of offering goods in her place ((6. i. 411). 
A woman cannot pledge children for her debts without the 
authority of her brother ; and the mother, not the father, is 
responsible for the children’s debts. 

10. The bride price. — ^The institution of a family 
independent of the bride’s parents is not infre- 
quently made to depend upon payment of the 
bride price, and in these cases the line of descent 
of the children is changed when the conditions of 
the marriage bargain have been fulfilled. In the 
Luang Sermnta group of the Sloluccas, the payment 
of the bride price gives the right to reside willi the 
wife, but does not entitle the husband to carry her 
off. But on the islands of tlie Ambon and Uliase, 
on the payment of the bride price, the bride is 
handed over to the bridegroom, and she is conducted 
to bis dwelling. Side by side with this custom 
there exists another form of union. Proposals of 
marriage having been made by the man’s relations, 
if lie is accepted, he establishes himself in the 
bride’s dwelling and becomes practically tlie slave 
of bis wife’s parents, acting the part of the secret 
lover. All children belong to the mother’s family. 
In Wetnr, in the same group, although the married 
pair live at the wife's home untU they get a separate 
dwelling, payment of a bride price secures his 
children to the husband. On the island of Serang, 
when the wife enters her husband’s family, payment 
of the bride price is followed by constant gifts to 
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the -wife’s parents, to keep alive his right in his the older conception— by stages -which are fairly 
wife and children (Riedel, quoted by Hartland, ii. clear. ^ 

27 ff.). In the Torres Straits Islands, the birth of The customs of the people of the Lo-wer Congo 
each successive child involves payment to the wife’s may be taken as typical of an early, if not of the 
parents. On the other hand, in the islands of Mab- earliest, stage. Inhere the uncle, who is addressed 
uiag and Badu, although the husband took up his by the children as 'father,’ exercises paternal 
residence with his wife’s people, payment of the authority over the children of his sister ; the father 
bride price annulled the rights over her of her is without power ; and, if the husband and -\vife 
father or her family, except that in the case of the separate, the children go with her as belonging 
re-marriage of a divorced woman part of the com- to her brother. The children, as they grow up, 
pensation given to her former husband was handed go to live with their uncle (Bentley, Pioneering on 
over to her father (Haddon, 159, 161). The two the Congo, London, 1900, ii. 333 ; M. B[. Ejngsley, 
different systems exist side by side on the Wallu- Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, p. 224 f.). 
bela Islands. Here, in the case of the man who Among the Bambala the family is beginning to 
lives with his mother’s family, payment of the bride develop its form ; there are two types of marriage, 
price gi-yes the man equal rights over his children In the case of child-marriage, or, more properly, 
as if tlieir mother had formally been handed over child-betrothal, the boy lives \vith his cnosen 
to him in the first instance. Marsden (Pist. of bride’s parents until he is of marriageable age, 
Sumatra, London, 1811, p. 225 ff.) states that, in and any children of the marriage belong to the 
Rejang in Sumatra, on payment of the bride price, maternal uncle. In the case of marriage of adults, 
the woman became the slave of her husband ; but, a bride price is paid to the father or maternal uncle, 
except in case of a quarrel, a small part of the and any children then belong to the father. But 
bride nrice was never paid, in order to keep up a father has little authority, and any property he 
the rmationship and the family interest. The himself has is inherited by his sister’s eldest son 
alternative method of the husband becoming a (Torday, JA/ xxxv. 410 f.). Kinship is reckoned 
member of the bride’s family was also found. In on the mother’s side, but also on the father’s, for 
this case he and his wife might emancipate them- one or two generations ; father-right is beginning to 
selves by piwment, but this was made difficult if override mother-right. Among the Bangala a man 
there were daughters, as their value belonged to may sell his nephews to pay his debts (Livingstone, 
the family. The Acliehnese have an interesting 434 ) ; so also in Angola. Although the father may 
custom by which, for every twenty-five doll.ars in have no power over his children, the case is different 
the hride price, the parents have to support the when the mother is a slave ; among the Kimbunda 
bi-ide for one year, the husband giving her only a they are reckoned his children, and can inherit 
small monthly present (HurCTonje, The Achchnese, from him. The customs of some negro tribes ex- 
Leyden, 1906, i. 295). A ri^it would here seem to hibit instructive peculiarities. Among the Ewe 
have been transformed into a duty. The Belunese of Anglo in Upper Guinea, the nephew accompanies 
of Timor have a double system ; the home and the the uncle on trading journeys and acts for him, 
children follow the marriage price, but this is pay- accounts to his uncle for all that he takes, and 
able by either the man or the Avoman, the descent receives a share of the profits. But it is the uncle 
being determined accordingly (Wilken, quoted by and the fatlier together Avho negotiate for his 
Hartland, ii. 57). marriage ; and the father is also consulted as to the 

11. Residence. — Throughout Africa, among marriage of his daughter, and receives a share of 
various tribes, residence Avith the Avife’s family is the price (Ellis, Etoe-spcaking Peoples, London, 
common, Avhether for a shorter or a longer period. 1890, p. 207 ff. ). 

Among the Dinkas the period of residence ended Among the Fantis a further step in the organiza- 
Avith the birth of the first child {JAI xxxiv. [1904] tion of the family has been taken._ The Fantis are 
151). Among the Bambala a man Avill be required matrilineal ; the head of the family is usually the 
to fight for his father-in-laAv’s village against his eldest male in the line of descent, and in his com- 
OAvn (Torday, ib. xxxv. [1905] 399, 410). Both pound dAvell not only the younger members of Ins 
Bushmen and Hottentots required the husband to line of descent, but also his own Avives and children, 
reside Avith the Avife’s parents ; among the former His poAver is limited, hoAvever, by the fact that he 
it Avas his duty to provide them Avith game. In cannot paAvn his children Avithout their mothers 
S. America, among the Bakairi (Fritsch, 445), the consent, and any members who have left to live 
husband Avorked in the father’s clearing, and on Avith their maternal uncle are out of his 
the death of his Avife he Avas bound to many his (Sarbah, Fanti Customary Laws, London, 

Avife’s sister. This custom Avas common elscAvhere. passim). Among the Kunama of Abyssinia the 
The Lengua of the Paraguayan Chaco sometimes right of the father has been extended to cover the 
compromised in the matter of residence, the man son’s earnings, but not his life and liberty, 
and Avife spending half their time in the homes of remain in the poAver of the maternal uncle (iVLun- 
the parents of each (Grubb, Indians of the Para- zinger, 477 ff.). ... 

guayan Chaco, London, 1904, p. 61). The husband The position of the mother’s brother and his 
amoim the Araivak Avorked for his bride’s father relation to his nepheAV are of great importance in 
(Im 'Thurn, 186, 221); AA'hen the family became Melanesia, and especially in Fiji. But even m this 
too large to be accommodated in the father’s hut, region it has begun to give Avay to a recognition ot 
the younger man built a hut for himself near by. the father as head of his family. _ On the islana o 
When the head dies, the seimral fathers separate Muralug, Torres Straits, patrilineal descent 
and build houses for themselves, thus each form- recognized, but the bride’s brother 

ing the nucleus of a neiv settlement. Settle- the details of a girl’s marriage, although the la 

ments of the same kind are found in Melanesia. receives the bride price, and his consent to 

12 . Authority of the father. — Reference has marriage is required. The bridegroom exenang 
already been made to the absence of influence of sister for his promised Avife and, if he has no si > 
the father in the primitive family, and the vesting he gives a daughter of his matemaluncie tn p* 
of parental rights over children in the mother’s kin, Camb. Exped. Torres Straits, v. 145, 

and especially in the mother’s brother. The grad- Among the Australian tribes the authority 
ual recognition of the father as the person respon- the children is very slight, but it rests avic 
sible for the well-being of his children, and as the father, so far as boys are concerned, until tn 
holder of the rights to dispose of them and to exact of initiation, Avhen it is vested vaguely in 
obedience from them, has only very sloAidy ousted elders of the tribe. In the case ot gir , 
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authority is concerned chiefly with the right of 
betrothal, while after marriage the power of the 
husband is practically absolute. Such control as 
exists is vested mainly in the^rl’s or her mother’s 
brother. Among the Dieri (Howitt, Native Tribes 
of S.E. Australia, London, 1904, pp. 177, 167, 195, 
217) the right of betrothal rests with the mother, 
who acts mth the concurrence of her brothers. 
The Wallaroi exchange their sisters without the 
intervention of their mother. 

13, The inheritance of -power and property.— 
The gradual growth of the feeling of solidarity in 
the family as opposed to the Mn, i.e. in the unit in 
which the relation of father to offspring is more 
potent than the connexion whioli is traced through 
sister or mother, can he seen in the customs con- 
nected with the disposal of power or property. 
IVhere the feeling of kinship is predominant, at a 
man’s death his property would oe divided among 
the members of nis kin, with whom he was con- 
nected through his mother. The ‘ potlatch ’ of the 
Haida of Charlotte Island in N. America, to which 
the whole kin contributed or in which they shared, 
is an instance of an analogous character, which 
shows the solidarity of the kin in relation to per- 
sonal property. A parallel instance may be quoted 
from Samoa, where aU the relatives contribute to 
the dower of the taupoxi, or village maid. As the 
conception of a relationship within the kin in- 
creases, it becomes generally recognized that the 
direct heir is the sister’s son rather than the kin as 
a whole. At this stage of development it is usual 
for the chieftainship to be elective, and the 
tendency is for the honour to fall to the wealthiest 
or to the one who is possessed of the greatest 
amount of traditional knowledge. A further stage 
is reached when a man’s afl'ection for his own 
children is strong enough for him to endeavour to 
break through this restnotion. The evidence from 
Melanesia is of importance in conne.vion with the 
evolution of the family, as it otters numerous 
examples of a transition from one set of customs 
to another. The peoples in the various islands are 
divided into exogamous clans, and for the most 
part trace descent through the mother : husband 
and wife ‘ belong to different sides of the house,’ 
and neither at marriage passes over to the side of 
the other. It is clear that at one time the heir 
in all oases was the nephew. In Bogota the chief 
is the head of the predominant mvia, or clan. 
But, it is stated, no kevia is continuously pre- 
dominant, because a chief, in order to secure the 
chieftainship to his children, transfers what he can 
of his own property to his sons, who are not of his 
own kin (Codrington, 32 If.). Property is fre- 
quently transferred to the son, or used to secure 
the son’s advancement in the club house during 
the father’s lifetime. In the New Hebrides, the 
chieftainship tended to become hereditaiy, as the 
chief handed on his traditional knowledge to his 
son. At Motu the headship had become hereditary. 
In the case of land a distinction was recognized. 
Land in long occupation, which, it would be 
assumed, had originally been cleared by the kin, 
would descend to the sister’s son, but land cleared 
by a man himself — a task in which the sons would 
assist — would descend to the children, llurther, 
this land would continue to descend from father to 
son; but, should the fact of its clearing by an 
individual, and not by the kin, be forgotten or over- 
looked, it would descend to the nephew. Trees, 
in which property was recognized as apart from 
the land, whether planted onland belonging to the 
planter or on that of anotlier, also descended to 
the sons. Strictly speaking, personal property was 
inherited by the_ nephew, but might be secured 
to the children in various ways. Frequently it 
Was hidden in the owner’s lifetime for the benefit 
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of the children ; in Florida a canoe might be given 
to the son by the father’s direction ; or the direct 
heirs might be bought off. In Banks Island, both 
land and personal property might be inherited by 
this method, 

14. Conclusion. — A general review of the evi- 
dence relating to the primitive family — a subject 
around which in its various aspects much contro- 
versy has arisen — would suggest that many of 
the theories which have been put forward have 
been based upon superficial observations and im- 
perfect evidence. Early travellers have read into 
what they have seen much that belonged to the 
civilized conditions with which they were familiar, 
while by the use of ill-defined terms of relationship, 
Avhich did not correspond with the native connota- 
tion, they have misled those who relied upon their 
evidence. If the precise meaning of a group con- 
sisting of father, mother, and offspring is to be 
attached to the term ‘ family,’ it must be recog- 
nized that in the early stages of civilization the 
family as a group, though not necessarily non- 
existent, as has been maintained, is not so closely- 
knit an organization as it becomes at a later stage. 
The economic value of the woman, as an important 
factor in the production of material comforts and 
utilities, as a source of the accession of strength 
from outside, and as the mother of future members 
of the tribe, was recognized at an early stage ; and 
this accounts largely for the fact that many of the 
functions of the family of which the fatner was 
recognized as the head in a later development were 
vested in those related to the woman by blood — at 
first the kin as a whole, later the smaller group 
within the kin consisting of her immediate male 
relatives, or, using ‘ family ’ in a looser sense, the 
family connected by blood ties. It is only by 
gradual stages — through the bride price, the com- 
ensation, whether it be the husband’s service for 
is life or a term of years, the exchange of another 
woman (a sister) for the bride, the loss of all or 
some of his children, or a payment in goods or 
money, or through forcible abduction — that the 
husband has been able gradually to secure inde- 

S ’ence of the unit of which he becomes the 
, in location, in the disposal of property, and 
in the ordering of the lives of its members, 

Cf. also artt. Children, Inheritance, Kinship, 
Marriage. 

LTrEBATiniE.— This is given in the article. 

E. N. Fallaize. 

FAMILY (Assyro - Babylonian). — The three 
meanings usually given to this word were also 

E resent in Assyro-Bab. : (1) the head of the house- 
old, with his wife, children, and other relatives ; 
(2) a group of people connected by blood or by mar- 
riage ; (3) the same, including the tribe or clan. 
The commonest word for ‘family’ is, perhaps, 
qynnw, from qananu, ‘ to build a nest,’ though this 
may not have been its original meaning. The 
word occurs in the Assyr. historical inscriptions ; 
‘his brothers, his family (qinnu-Su), the seed of 
his father’s house ’ (Assurb. iii. 10) ; ‘ his wife, his 
sons, and all his family ’ {qinnaS&u gabbi [letter 
K. 13,_ 1. 8]) ; ‘ 300 families iqinnate) of the crimi- 
nals {implicated in the rebellion)’ (Tigl. vi. 31). 
A synonym of this word is ktmtu, which explains 
(JVAI ii. 29, the cognate forms ktmu, 

Mmafu, and also Umu, all meaning, probably, 
something collected — a group, or the like. KimUi is 
the _Bab. rendering of hamviu in the name Hammu- 
rabi, which the Babylonians translated as Kimta- 
rapaShi^, ‘ my family is wide-spread,’ or the like ; 
and of ammi in Ammi-sadvga (-sadnqa), rendered 
as Kimtu”'-Mttu'^, ‘ the righteous family ’ — to all 
appearance they did nob recognize in Tiammu or 
ammi the Arab, divinity 'Amm. These” examples 
show that htmtu was regarded as the equivalent 
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of the Arab, hamm, or hdmmat, and, though it 
could be used in the restricted sense of qinnu, a 
■wider meaning was sometimes present : ktmti 
lurappiS, salati lupahliir, pirH luSamdil, ‘ may I 
spread abroad my family, may I gather togetlier 
my relatives, may I extend my offspring ’ (Meissner 
and Rost, Beit. z. Assyr., Leipzig, 1893, pp. 254, 
255). Bitu, ‘house,’ also became a synonym of 
the above words, with the addition of servants 
and dependents {Ctm. Texts, xviii. pll. 16, 26). 

All these expressions naturally belong to the period following 
that of the early nomadic times of the Bern, tent-dwellers. The 
word for town, dlu, is probably the same as the Heb. 6hil, ‘ tent,’ 
Arab, ahl, ‘ family.’ witli transferred meaning, implying that 
the inhabitants of the early centres of population were as one 
large family. The oliaracter expressing dlu, however, seems to 
be rather a large house than a tent.i 

The members of a Bab. family were the husband 
{mutti, haHru), the wife [diSatu, Mrtu) or v'ives, 
and their children.- More than two wives seem 
to have been unusual, and, in the case of a double 
family of this kind, both were expected to interest 
themselves in their common offspring. A wife 
might give her maid-servant to her husband {Code 
of jSammurahi, § 146 ; Gn 16^“^’ ), but in that case 
he could not himself take a concubine. The maid- 
servant thus honoured was not equal with her 
mistress, and presumption on her part might re- 
sult in her being relegated to her old position, 
even though she had borne children. If the wife 
were childless, the husband might take a concubine 
(§ 145) ; and, if a malady had stricken the Avife, 
the husband might marry again, but the sick wife 
could not be divorced (§ 148). That there may 
have been transgressions of these law's is not im- 
probable, but they seem to indicate the composi- 
tion of the families of the Avell-to-do. A second 
Avife appears to have been taken sometimes to 

? roAdde a servant for the first (Pinches, OT in the 
,ight^, p. 175). An ill-treated Avife could claim 
her freedom {Cod. ^am. § 142). 

Descent Avas ahvays traced through the father, 
and the Sumer, custom of mentioning the female 
sex first in certain cases may have had merely a 
mythological origin, due to the teaching Avhich 
made Tiamat, or ‘ Mother Hnbur,’ the first creator. 
Her offspring, Avho overcame her, hoAvever, Avere 
all gods, not goddesses. Even in the purely 
Sumer, pantheon, it is nearly always the divine 
husband Avho is the more poAverful. It Avas the 
husband, therefore, Avho Avas the more important 
as a progenitor, and, in the so-called ‘ family-laAvs ’ 
of the Sumerians, the clause dealing Avith the 
denial of a foster-father not only takes precedence 
of that of the mother, but is also punished more 
severely (Pinches, OT in Light^, p. 190 f.). The 
descendants of a man Avere called his ‘seed’ 
(Sumer. {n)umun, Assyr. -Bab. serw) or ‘progeny’ 
(Assyr.-Bab. nannahu). To indicate his parent- 
age, and thus identify him legally, his father’s 
name Avas given, and generally, in later times, the 
founder of his tribe, e.g. ‘ Marduk-nasir-dbli, son 
of {dbli-Su Sa) Itti-Nabfi-balatu, descendant of 
{dbil) Bgibi ’ ; ‘ Balatu, son of (dbli-Su Sa) Ina-6si- 
itir, descendant of {dbil) Bdl’u.’ The number of 
Bab. families thus indicated is considerable, but 
the Ass 3 rrians generally omit these genealogical 
indications. 

The father Avas supreme in his house. It was 
he Avho gave his daughters in marriage, Avhether 


1 This, however, would merely imply that the Sumerians 
were house-dwellers at the time when they came into contact 
with the Semitic Babyionians. 

2 Synonyms of ha’iru are MSn, and nnJJtj, those of 
dSSatu or JfrJu being marbitu and {ISu. Other forms are 
bdj/aru, ’husband,’ end ftfrafu, ‘wife’ (IVAI li. 36, 39-46i:d). 
The spouse of the sun-god is called hlrtum ; Istar is the Jfrnfu 
of Tammuz ; the wife of Ut-napiStim, the Babylonian Noah, is 
called sinnUtu, ‘woman,’ and marJiJu, ‘wife.’ There was 
apparently a distinction between a divine and an earthly 
spouse. 


adoptive or otherwise (Meissner, Beitrdge z. altbab 
JPrivatrecht, p. 92 ; JRAS, 1897, pp. 603-606). He 
gave his adopted children a share of his property 
and his sons seem to have had no legal right to 
complain either of the adoption or of being thus 
deprived of patrimony (Pinches, 176 f.). The 
obedience required (by contract) from an adopted 
son apparently only reflected that expected of a 
man’s OAvn child. A man could disoAvn his son, 
but the judges had to inquire into the matter 
Cod. ^am. § 168), and it needed a repetition of a 
graA'e fault to justify cutting off from sonship 
(§ 169). The denial of a fatlier or mother by 
adoption, hoAvever, might apparently be folloAved 
by immediate expulsion {Cod. yam. § 186 ; 
Pinches, 177). In Sumerian times the penalty 
of denying a foster-father was slavery (Pinches, 
190 f.; cf. also p. 176, where, hoAvever, there is the 
same penalty for denying a foster-mother). The 
frequency of adoption Avas very likely due to the 
desire to carry on the family traditions and name, 
though the scarcity of slaves (Meissner, 16) may 
have had something to do Avith it. 

If adoption took place during infancy, a nurse 
Avas hired, and maintained for three years {WAI 
ii. pi. 9, 45~50cd). At the age of reason mutual 
liking seems to have been taken into considera- 
tion {ib. 40~43b : ‘ If he dislike [be hostile to] his 
father, he shall go forth into [the family of?] 
Avhoever has caused him to enter’). Instruction 
AA'as not neglected. ‘ He caused him to knoAV the 
Avriting ’ (concerning himself [?]) {ib. 66cd). Women 
might adopt as Avell as men, and could give their 
foster-daughters in marriage. The latter Avere 
expected to help their adoptive mothers, should 
they afterwards be in Avant {JBAS, 1899, p. 106). 
For the legal aspects of adoption, see BBB i. 114. 

Ajjparently the father married oft' his sons in 
the order or seniority, and any of the younger 
sons Avho remained unmarried at his death Avere 
provided Avith a bride-gift by their elder or married 
brethren {Cod. yam. § 166). When the time for 
the Avedding came, the bridegroom conveyed the 
bride-gift to the father of the Avoman decided 
Aipon, the latter having probably been ofi'ered 
beforehand by one of her parents. As a father 
could give his sons property AA'ithout prejudice to 
their sharing after his death {Cod. yam. § 165), 
in like manner the parents gave them the Avhere- 
Avithal for the bride-gift (Meissner, 14).^ In 
return for this, the AVoman brought a dowry, 
generally in the form of house-furniture. Cere- 
monies attended all these transactions, _ and 
there Avas a fixed ritual for the Avedding _ itself 
(see Marriage [Semitiep. Absolute fidelity— a 
most important thing in family -life — Avas ex- 
pected, and probably generally obtained. In the 
case of long absence from home on the part of the 
husband, hoAvever, he could expect this only if 
there Avere food in the house ; otherAAUse the 
AA'oman Avas alloAved to become another man’s mw- 
tress, resuming her former place in the household 
on her husband’s return. Children born m conse- 
quence of this custom Avere credited to the real 
father {Cod. yam. §§ 133, 135). In all probability 
this Avas a laAV of Avhich advantage Avas seldom 
taken, being a remnant of a loose state of mindy- 
morals. Wilful desertion acted like divorce (s 
Unfaithfulness on the part of a Avife, except in me 
aboA'e circumstances, Avas at first punished oy 
droAA’ning (Family Laws), or death by being 
throAvn doAA’n from a tower (Ungnad, .Hammu- 
rabi’s Gesefz, iv. 86). Later (in the time of »amsu- 
iluna), she Avas marked as a slave, and sold (i^ 
Though the Avife could not divorce her husband, 

1 This is naturally a remnant of the old days 9^ 
chase. For dowries provided by selling the comehest maidens 
by auction, see Herod, i. 196. 
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tlie husliand could divorce the mfe, upon paying 
her divorce-money. She retained her dowry. 

Whether women were looked upon mth more 
respect in earlier (Sumerian) times than in later is 
uncertain, but it is to be noted that the ideograph 
for ‘mother,’ ama (also, probably, ayu), is written 
ivith the sign for ‘ divinity ’ within that used for 
‘ house ’ or ‘dwelling-place.’ This has led to the sug- 

f estion that the Sumerians thought of her as ‘ the 
ivinity within the house.’ It seems more likely, 
however, that a mother w'as herself regarded as 
the dwelling-place of some divinity— probably one 
of the manifestations of ZerpanJtu™, who, as Arum, 
created the seed of mankind with Slerodach, and 
was possibly conceived as acting within her (see 
Bikth [Assyr.-Bab.], vol. ii. p. 643*').' The mother 
occupied a high place with regard to the children 
in the family. If she said to her son (or foster- 
son), ‘ Thou art not my son,’ he had to forsake the 
house and the furniture ; and if, on the other 
hand, he denied his (adoptive) mother, he was first 
marked by having his temple shaved, and then, 
having been led around the town, was expelled from 
the house. Wives were at liberty (no doubt with 
the consent of their husbands) to carry on business, 
and also to appear as witnesses to contracts. 

In the absence of the father, the (eldest) son, if 
old enough, took his place, and administered his 
property. Otherwise the mother became head of 
the family, and administered the property for her 
sons’ benefit {Cod. ffam. §§ 28, 29). On the death 
of the father, his children divided the property 
according to the usual custom, and engaged not 
to bring actions at law against each other with 
regard to the sharing (Pinches, 178 ff.). 

The respect due to parents was apparently -will- 
iugly given by their children. In a letter from 
£lmesu“ to his father, about the time of 
murabi, he prays that Samas and Merodach may 
grant his fatlier enduring days, that he may have 
health and life, and that his father’s protecting 
god may preserve him. He hopes that his father 
will have lasting well-being. In the body of the 
letter, he seems to have regarded the direct pro- 
nouns ‘ thou ’ and ‘ thee ’ as too stiff, so he substi- 
tutes the words ‘my father’ wherever he can, 
sometimes along with the pronoun required. 

The best family-picture of later date la that given in the 
history of Bunanitum and her lawsuit with her dead husband’s 
relati\e3. She had married Abil-Addu-nathanu, bringing with 
her a dowry of 3J mana o! silver, and the pair had one 
daughter. They traded with the money of her dowry, and 
bought a house at Borsippa, with grounds, borrotring a sum of 
money to complete the purchase. In the 4th year of Nabonidus 
she made an arrangement with her husband, and he willed all 
the property to her, in consideration of her dowry and the 
fact that they bad always acted together. The next year they 
adopted a son, Abil-Addu-Smam, and made known that their 
daughter’s dowry was two mana of silver and the furniture of a 
house. After her husband’s death, her brother-in-law laid 
claim to all her property', including a slave whom they had 
bought. The judges decided in her favour, and decreed that, 
according to their tablets, Bunanitumand Abil-Addu-flmara, her 
adopted son, were the rightful heirs.® The lender was to re- 
ceive the money which he had advanced, Bunanitum was to 
have her doivry back, and her share of the property besides. 
The daughter was to receive the slave (Pinches, 459 ff., 4G2ff.). 

The private letters belonging to the period of 
the later Bab. empire show the same courteous 
spirit between members of the same family as of 

Noteworthy is the letter of a lather to his apparently more 
successful son, in which he tells him that there is no grain in 
the house, and asks him to send some. He prays to Bfil and 
Nebo for the preservation of his son’s life, and tells him that 
his mother greets him (ib. 463). Affectionate letters between 
the brothers and the sisters of families are also found, as well 
as others showing that brothers were not always on good 


Somer. say-ing: Salla-mu aUaga, kalammaene tiWe 
{b)sntse= Uri-mt dalmij?] ina nUi-ia gummuranni, ‘I 
womb being fortunate, among my people they hold me pi 
feet, it rightly translated, shows in what high honour t 
mother of a family n as held. 

- Property given to a wife in due form could not be tak 
from her after her husbond's death (Cod. Iffam. § 160). 


terms. Among the last may he mentioned the letter of 
Maiduk-zCr-ibni to Sul.i his brother, protesting against the 
latter's rapacity (ib. 4531.). A noteworthy communication is 
tliat of Nahfl-z6r-ibni to his four brothers, protesting against 
the slandering of their brother B§I-6pu5 (tb. 452 f.). 

Of the few lists of families extant, those of cer- 
tain slaves may be quoted to show in what manner 
the enumerations in such cases were made : 

‘TJbara, Nabfi-bani, his brother, 1 suckling (lit. ‘child of 
milk’), 2 women — total 6; PalUj-ka-hblut, NabO-klja-tres, his 
brother, 1 child of 4 (years), 2 w omen — total 6 ; Zaz.l, 1 child 
of 4, 1 woman, 2 daughters — total 6 ; ffarranu (the Haranite), 
Amnt-btli-usur, a child of 6, 3 women— total 6 ’ (S. A. Smith, 
KetheJin/ttexte Asurbanipalt, Leipzig, 1887-89, pt in. p. 63 fl. 
(and pi. 20)). For the family of the slave Usi’a (Hoshea), see 
Johns, Aesgr. Deeds and Documents, Cambridge, I89S-1901, iii. 
447. 

It is to he noted that the word ‘ wife ’ (dSSatu) 
is not used in these cases, hut simply ‘ woman ’ 
(sinniitu), implying either that slaves were not 
regarded, at least sometimes, as regularly married, 
or that their wives were not held woithy of the 
more honourable term. 

From life-long association and intercourse, slaves 
or vassals were probably often enough treated as 
members of a man’s family ; and, when the women 
of that class were favoured with the attention of 
the master of the house, this quasi-membership be- 
came a reality. The children of a free man and 
a slave, however, were not regarded as liis legiti- 
mate cliildien unless he acknowledged them during 
his lifetime (Cod. Ham. §§ 170, 171). The best 
way to ensure their freedom and inheritance of 
his property was apparently by emancipating the 
mother. 

Liteiuture —For further details, see the Code of gnm- 
miirobi, in C. H. W. Johns, Oldest Code of Laws, Edinb. 
1003 ; A. Ungnad, Hammurabi's Gesetz, Leipzig, 1904-1910 ; 
T. G. Pinches, The OT in the Light of the Records of Assgria 
and Babylonia^, London, 1903, pp. 437-525, also 100 ft., 430 ft., 
653, 654 ; B. Meissner, Beitrage zur altbab. Privatrecht, 
Leipzig, 1893 ; H. de Genouillac, LaSociiU sumirienne, Paris, 
1909, p. xxiff, T. G. PINCHF.S. 

FAMILY (Biblical and Christian). — 'Here is a 
social group which, in its present form, is by no 
means an original and outright gift to the human 
race, but is the product of a vast world-process of 
social evolution, through which various types of 
domestic unitj' have been in turn selected and, as it 
were, tested, until at last the fittest has survived ’ 
(Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
New York, 1901, p. 134). 

I. Ja' the Old TESTAMENT.—lihoto are not 
wanting indications that the Hebrews, like all the 
other Semites, passed through the stages of exo- 

B , totemism, and reckoning descent in the 
e line. But in the earliest historical times 
the matriarclmte is a superseded and forgotten 
.system ; the patriarchate is in secure and unques- 
tioned possession. The family is constituted under 
the headship of the fatlier ; the woman passes over 
to_ the clan amj tribe of her husband ; kinship, 
tribal connexion, and inheritance are all deter- 
mined by the man. The Hebrew historians assume 
that through the expansion of the family all the 
wider groups are evolved, and the genealogists 
attempt to derive the tribes of Israel, and ulti- 
mately all the races of mankind, by male descent 
from a common ancestor. The Hebrews were 
always remarkable for the intensity of their family 
feeling ; the strength of their nation lay in the 
depth, variety, and richness of the characters 
which were created in tlieir homes ; and their 
moral and spiritual progress is largely the evolu- 
tion of their domestic life. In their Scriptures the 
imperfect relations of husband and wife, parent 
ana child, brother and sister, rnaster and servant, 
host and stranger, were displayed with a fine 
healthy realism ; and under each head there is 
slowly hut surely developed an ethical ideal 
which is the preparation for the perfect Christian 
type of the family. 
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1. The father. — The reverence paid to the head 
of the family was due not so much to his superior 
wisdom and strength as to his position as priest of 
the household. His unlimited authority rested on 
a spiritual basis. The family was a society bound 
together by common religious observances. Every 
one born into it recognized, as a matter of course, 
its special cult, in which the worship of ancestors 
seems to have been originally the distinctive 
feature. The t^rupMm (Gn SP*'- *■*'•, 1 S 19*^" et 
al. ) are usually understood to have been images or 
symbols of ancestors. The family burying-place 
was holy gi'ound, and many of the famous old sanc- 
tuaries probably OAved their sacredness to their 
bein» regarded as the graves of heroes. Ancestor- 
AVorHiip Avas, of course, family Avorship. The father 
Avas the guardian of the traditional cult, Avhich he 
passed on to his eldest son, thus securing the con- 
tinued prosperity of the family. According to the 
earliest documents, the patri<archs erected altars 
and offered sacrifice {e.g. Gn 13’® 22® [Abraham] 
26“ [Isaac] 35’’ [Jacob]). The father presided at 
the passover, Avhich Avas a family rite, observed in 
the home (Ex 12). In the days of Saul, Avhen the 
tribes had long been united in the AVorship of 
JahAveh, each family, or clan (mishpalvah), still 
had its sacra gentitica, and every member Avas 
bound to attend the annual festivals (1 S 20®-“). 
Any one Avho cut himself loose from the authority 
of the father debarred himself from the protection 
and favour of the ancestral numina. As the strength 
of the family Avas thus rooted in spiritual causes, 
it became a matter of sacred duty to secure its 
continuance. The cult must be handed doAvn from 
father to son, from generation to generation. Celi- 
bacy Avas at once an impiety and a misfortune, for 
it threatened the existence of a social unity of 
Avorship. When a family became extinct, it Avas 
a cult that died. 

2 . Husband and wife. — The position of Avoman 
is the touchstone of civilized society. In ancient 
Israel the husband had a proprietary right over his 
Avife. He was the OAvner or master {ba'al), she the 
oAvned or mastered {b‘'nlah). In the Decalogue she 
is mentioned as part of his Avealth, along Avith his 
house, slave, ox, and ass (Ex 20’^). To betroth a 
Avoman Avas simply to acquire possession of her 
by paying the mblyxr, or purchase -money. A 
‘betrothed’ Avas a girl for Avhom the mohar had 
been paid. Her OAvn consent to the transaction 
Avas unnecessary, all the arrangements as to the 
marriage, and especially as to tlie purchase-price, 
being carried through by her father or guardian. 
So long as this commercial idea of marriage pre- 
vailed, certain blemishes marred the beauty of 
family life. — (a) Polygyny Avas common. If a 
husband regarded his Avife simply as a valuable 
asset, his poAver of multiplying Avives Avas limited 
merely by his purse. It Avas the ambition of most 
men of rank and Avealth to possess a large hartm. 
In addition, any of the female slaves of the family 
Avas at his disposal as a concubine. Sometimes the 
legal Avife took the initiative in suggesting this 
arrangement, as in the cases of Sarah (Gn 16®), 
Bachel (Gn 30®), and Leah (Gn 30®). Of course, 
the approximately equal numbers of the tAvo 
sexes placed limits to polygyny. In the middle 
classes, of Avhich Elkanah may be taken as a repre- 
sentative (1 S 1’), it was probably the ordinary 
Xiractice to have tAvo Avives. ‘ Rival ’ (.viy) Avas the 
technical term for one of the tAvo (1 S 1®), and 
Dt 21’®”- deals Avith the case Avhere one Avife is 
beloved and the other hated. In the nature of 
things, a large proportion of the poorer classes must 
have been monogamous. — (b) The Avoman being 
the man’s property, he had the right to divorce 
her at his pleasure (Dt 24’). He could at any 
time send her back to her OAA-n kin, provided he 


Avas Avilling to return the mohar Avith her. No 
moral stigma of any kind attached to her from the 
mere fact that she had been divorced. — (c) While 
the husband Avas alloAved a Avide sexual liberty 
laAv and custom dealt very strictly Avith the wife! 
Adultery on her part Avas a crime punishable by 
stoning (Dt 22®®), and the same sentence might be 
passed on the Avife Avho at her marriage Avas found 
not to have been a virgin (22®’). — [d) Being herself 
part of her husband’s estate, the Avife Avas incapable 
of inheriting property. Her right of ownership 
Avas confined to presents. She Avas the mistress 
of the servants Avhom she received as personal 
attendants on leaving her home. But even these 
Avere ultimately the property of her husband and 
his heir, since they could not revert to her own 
kindred. — (e) The husband’s authority over the 
Avife easily degenerated into tyranny, and in the 
loAver ranks of society her lot was, doubtless, often 
hard, since she had not only to fulfil the arduous 
menial tasks of the houseliold, but might be re- 
quired to engage in field labour or tend the flocks 
and herds. 


Various causes, hoAvever, conspired to improve 
the position of Avomen, and so to elevate family life. 

(1) Marriage Avas not ahvays an affair of the mar- 
ket. Sometimes the heart obtained its rights. In 
all ranks of society there Avas a considerable freedom 
of intercourse betAveen the sexes, and the spirit of 
romance Avas not to be quenched. In a simple 
pastoral society, men ana maids naturally met at 
Avells, and love-matches Avere sometimes the result 
(Gn 29’“- ®“). The Song of Songs celebrates a rustic 
love that is strong os death ; and in kings’ courts, 
marriages Avere not ahvays conventional (1 S 18®®). 

(2) The mohar tended to lose its original meaning 
of purchase-money, and came to be a gift to the 
bride herself. Laban’s daughters complaiped that 
he had sold them as slaves and Avasted their mSljar 
(Gn 31’®). (3) While an injured Avife could not 
divorce her husband, she Avas not Avithout redress. 
She ahvays had claims on the protection and aid 
of her blood-relations, Avho Avere ready to defend 
her if she had any just cause of complaint. The 
AVomen of the family Avere its most sacred trust, 
and any insult offered to them Avas sure to be 
avenged. The aim of legislation Avas also to re- 
strict the man’s freedom of divorce. _By requiring 
him to give his Avife a bill of divorce, it enabled her 
to resist any attempt on his part to re-assert his 
rights oAur her (Dt 24’). If a man falsely charged 
his Avife Avith unchastity before marriage (22 *’"), 
or if he had seduced her and been consequently 
obliged to marry her (vv.®®- ®®), he was deprived of 
the right of divorce. (4) The typical ‘mother m 
Israel ’ was far from being the morally and intel- 
lectually stunted creature Avho is often met Avitli 
in Eastern lands. If she Avas a person of rank, she 
Avas too poAverful and independent to be treated as 
a mere chattel. If she Avas a Avoman of charaMer 
and ability (Pr 31’®), she knew hoAV to mcrease her 
husband’s affection and to improve her OAvn condi- 
tion. Once and again the interest of HebreAV 
tory centres in the action of some brave and noble 
Avoman. (5) The Avhole prophetic movement was 
toAvards monogamy. Gn 2’®"®’ makes Avoman the 
helpmeet of man, and the love of one man 
Avoman the normal relation of the sexes, vvnen 
the prophets regard marriage as the symbo o 
.JahAvehu covenant with Israel, and adultery 
that of idolatry, they think of monogamy as the 
ideal. Hosea strikes the keynote of a peAv doctrine 
when he tells the story of a love winch , 
loathe and repudiate a prodigal Avif^ but . 
and seeks to redeem her. Malachi (2’ ' ) proc 

the Divine detestation of divorce. The HeoreAv 
Wisdom reinforced prophecy in the endeavour to 
purify the family life of the uatioiii and the 
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almndant evidence that Israel ultimately began to 
realize tlie folly and iniquity of sexual licence on 
man’s part as well as on woman’s. Yet the law of 
monogamy was never placed on the Jewish statute- 
book; and Ju-stin Slartyr [Dial. e. Tryph. 134) 
states that, even in his tune, the Talmudists 
allowed every common man to have four or five 
wives, while kings might still have as many as 
eighteen. But by that time humanity had heard 
the voice of the final Lawgiver. See, further, 
Marmaoe (Semitic). 

3. Parents and children.— {«) To have a numer- 
ous progeny rvas the universal desire in ancient 
Israel. Children were a heritage of Jahweh, and 
happy was the man who had his quiver full of 
them (Ps 127’-=). The honour paid to the wife was 
dependent on her having a son. If she was child- 
less, she endured a reproach ; for barrenness was 
regarded not only as a misfortune, but as a Divine 
judgment. ‘ Give me children, or else I die,’ was 
Kawiel’s heart-cry (Gn 30' ; cf. 1 S 1"). The hus- 
band who had no son dreaded the e.xtinction of his 
house. His fear was probably rooted in ancestor- 
worship. If he died childless, he would have no 
one to pay the needful dues to his manes. If, 
therefore, his first wife had no son, it was his 
sacred duty to take a second or a concubine ; and, 
if he died without an heir, it was an act of piety 
on his brother’s part to marry his widow and raise 
up children in his stead (Dt 2o’- *). — (J) The first 
desire of parents was for sons, the defenders of the 
hearth and the main support of the home. It was 
the first-born son who was dedicated to Jahweh 
(Ex 22-®). But daughters were also welcome, and 
that not merely because they were required for the 
labour of the household, or because a niSliar could 
bo demanded for them, but because their beauty 
was desired and their chastity honoured alike in 
kings’ courts and shepherds’ tents (Ps 43, Canticles, 
passim). There was none of that contempt for 
mrls which has always marked many Eastern races. 
Female infanticide, which was practised among 
the Arabs, was apparently unknown among the 
Hebrews. — (c) The vatria potestas was, however, 
almost absolute. Aoraham’s readiness to sacrifice 
Isaac (Gn 22), Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter 
(Jg 11”*^), and the practice of offering children to 
Moloch (2 K 23'°, Jer 32“) rest upon this authority. 
The father had power to cast out a bond-woman 
with the child she had home him (Gn 1G°). He 
could sell his daughter into bond-service (with 
concubinage), thou^i not to foreimers (Ex 21'''"). 
He_ could not, on any account, sell her into prosti- 
tution (Lv 19®). He might cause a prodigal son to 
be stoned to death {Dt21'®'-'), or a prodigal daugh- 
ter to be burned alive (Gn SS^'). Cliildren were 
required to render the utmost respect and obedi- 
ence to both their parents (Ex 20"“, Lv 19°). Any 
one cursing his father or his mother was put to 
death (Lv 20°). — (d) The early education of the 
children was mostly in the hands of the mother. 
The sayings of Lemuel were taught him by Ids 
mother (Pr 31'). Proverbs contains many refer- 
ences to the instruction Imiisar) of the father and 
the teaching (toruh) of the mother. Schools are 

never mentioned in the OT (e) The solidarity 

of the Hebrew family was so complete that grave 
injustice was often done to the children. 'The 
sin of Achan was expiated by the destruction 
of his whole household (Jos 7“- ®). It was the 
task of the prophets to preach the doctrine of 
individual responsibility, separating ‘the soul of 
the son ’ from ‘ the soul of the father’ (Ezk IS'). — 
(/) The stress which the OT lays upon the family 
IS indicated by its closing words, which contain a 
P'^mise to ‘turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers. A strong and pure domestic life is to 


save the earth from a curse (Mai 4°). See, further, 
artt. Children and Education. 

4. Brothers and sisters.— (o) Polygyny divided 
a man’s familj' into sub-families, each presided 
over by a mother, whose personal jealousies were 
apt to be shared by her children. The full brother 
was the natural guardian of his sister. Laban 
takes precedence of Bethuel in the arrangements 
forBebekah’s betrothal (Gn 24'°). The sub-families 
were so distinct that in early times brothers were 
permitted to marry half-sisters (20'°). Tamar, 
Absalom’s daughter, thinks that Daiud will cer- 
tainly allow her to marry her half-brother Amnon 
(2 S 13'°). Ultimately, however, such unions were 
forbidden hy law (Lv 18°). — (3) There was no differ- 
ence of legitimacy, in the Graeoo-Eoman sense, 
between the sons of wives and those of concubines. 
Even J ephthah, though a prostitute’s son, is brought 
np in Ins father’s lionse, and rightly complains of 
his expulsion as an act of violence (J^g ll'- ‘). The 
claim nob unnaturally made by tlie wife, that the 
son of the bond-woman should not share the in- 
heritance ivith her son (Gn 21'°), was never sus- 
tained by law. Four of the tribes of Israel were 
descended from the sons of Jacob’s concubines. A 
man’s acknowledged children were all legitimate, 
irrespective of the status of their mother. The 
bastard [mamzSr) was not one bom out of wedlock, 
but the offspring of an incestuous union (Dt 23°). 
— (e) The domestic word ‘brother’ had a wider 
application to the clan, the tribe, and the nation. 
Israel and Judah (2 S lO'’), Israel and Ishmael 
(Gn 16'° 25'°), Israel and Edom (Nu 20”), W'ere 
brethren. But tliose who were kin were not always 
kind. The Prophets have to othioize the ideal of 
‘a covenant of brethren’ (Am 1°), the Psalmists 
sing the praise of brotherly unity (Ps 133'), and 
ultimately Christianity sots itself the task of 
making humanity a family. 

5. Master and servant. — The Hebrew slave was 
a true member of tlie family. He was part of his 
master’s wealth, but he was not regarded as an 
inferior being. He was circumcised, and kept the 
passover. He was admitted to the family cult. He 
prayed to the God of his master (Gn 24'°). In 
the Denteronomic law his humane treatment is 
rooted in his master’s remembrance that tlie 
Hebrews themselves were once slaves in Egypt (Dt 
16'° 16'° etc.). It was a still higher consideration 
that the same Divine creative power made both 
master and slave (Job 31'°), The Hebrew religion, 
perfected in Christianity, enunciated principles 
which slowly undermined and ultimately abolished 
slavery. It created a spiritual climate in which 
bond-service dies a natural death. See Slavery. 

6. Host and g^est. — The Hebrew family was 
scarcely complete without the ‘stranger’ or guest 
(jrer, pfroiKos), who, separated for some reason from 
his own kindred, put himself under Israelite pro- 
tection, and then was included in the sacred blood- 
bond. As J ahweh was ‘ the protector of strangers ’ 
(Ps 146°; cf. Zeus Xenios), hospitality rested on 
religions sauctions. There are many exhortations 
to deal justly and generously with the ger (Ex 22°’ 
etc.), who worshipped the God of the laud in which 
he sojourned, shared the privilege of the sabbath, 
and was perhaps admitted to the sacra of his patron. 
This family tie between host and guest was also to 
be perfected in Christianity. 

•The Christians looked upon tkemselves as a body of roeo 
scattered throughout the world, living as aliens amongst 
strange people, and therefore bound together as tho members 
of a body, as the brethren of one family. The practical realiza* 
tion of this idea would demand that whenever a Christian went 
from one place to another he ehould find a homo among the 
Christians in each town he visited '<Sanday-Hea(ilam,ifamanjf5, 
Edinburgh, 3W2, p. 303. 

II. The Christian Tuii/Lr,— Jesus had per- 
sonal experience of the priiilege and obligation of 
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home life. He spent many quiet years in the Holy 
Family at Nazareth, which was to Him a slirine of 
moral culture, a temple of Divine communion. 
His whole thinking was influenced and inspired by 
the experience. He came to regard the sacred re- 
lation of the family as mirroring the rightful rela- 
tion between God and man. He had an intuition 
of the essential oneness of these relations. He saw 
that of all the immeasurable forms of love none is 
so beautiful, so lasting, so Divine as the love of 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and 
sister. He grasjped this force as the key of all 
future moral and spiritual progress. By consecrat- 
ing marriage, by emancipating womanhood, by 
sanctifying childhood, by expanding brotherhood, 
and making the domestic group the type of the 
Divine social order which is to be, He created what 
may distinctively be called the Christian family. 

I. The consecration of marriage. — Both in the 
lower and in the higher aspect, the union of two 
personalities is tlie beginning of family life. Jesus 
recognizes its physical aspect (Mk 10®], which He 
never regards as in any way sinful or ignoble. 
It is scarcely possible to overestimate the import- 
ance of the change which He effected by His law 
of marriage. On many of the burning questions 
of His age He refused to commit Himself, but in 
regard to the institution of the family He re- 
peatedly expressed His mind with the utmost 
emphasis. To the laxity of the time He opposed 
an austere purity, which startled even His own 
disciples, and probably seemed to the ordinary 
intelligence fanatical. It is true that, in spite of 
the technical lawfulness of polygamy, the Jews 
had become to a great extent monogamists. But 
divorce was scandalously common, and the discus- 
sions on the subject had fallen to an extremely 
low level. Between the two great Rabbinical 
schools of the period there was a standing dispute 
(based on Dt 24^), not whether divorce was permis- 
sible, but for what reasons. The school of Shammai 
wished to restrict them to acts of unchastity, but the 
school of Hillel inferred that a divorce was warranted 
when a wife burned her husband’s food in cooldng, 
while Rabbi Akiba thought that a man might 
lawfully dismiss his wife if he found another more 
attractive (Mishna, Gittin, ix. 10). In opposition 
to this licentious trifling, Jesus categorically denies 
the rightness of divorce (Mt 19®, Mk 10^^, Lk 16’®). 
In His view marriage is not a creation of law, which 
can merely recognize and protect it, but au institu- 
tion based on a Divine creative act. Its true signifi- 
cance is to be sought, not in human customs, but 
in the human constitution. Moses, indeed, allowed 
divorce (Mk 10®), but only as an expedient, as the 
lesser of two evils, regulating what he could not pre- 
vent, reducing anarchy to law, while by a legisla- 
tive compromise he violated human nature. From 
temporary ethics Jesus passes to absolute morality. 
He sees that marriage in its true nature is not a 
legal status, a social contract, a licensed partner- 
ship for mutual help and support, but a real union 
of complementing personalities, a forming of one 
flesh (10®'®). In His view the question is not, May a 
man divorce his wife ? but. Clan he 2 and the em- 
phatic answer is. He cannot. The sacred bond is 
essentially indissoluble. It is not to be violated 
even by a look or a thought (Mt 5®®), and, except 
as a formal recognition of an already broken union, 
divorce is impossible. Jesus discerned the Divine 
ideal of the institution, and made that the law of 
His Church. He directed His legislation to the 
perfecting of the home in the interest of the 
kingdom. It was not so much that He * changed 
the family (which till then had only a civil im- 
portance) into a religious institution’ (Schmidt, 
The Social BesttUs of Early Christianity, Eng. tr., 
London, 1885, p. 208) as that He discovered its 


Divine prmciple, which is inherently and eternally 
religious. 

‘ To dishonour this first of human relationships is to loosen 
the bonds of society, to lower present social ideals, to do injury 
to the essential nature of both the man and the woman. It 
was, therefore, not in the spirit of a purist or a fanatic that 
Jesus thus put checks upon divorce, but in that of the ethical 
and social philosopher ’ (Shailer Mathews, The Social Teachina 
of Jesus, New York, 1910, p. 90). 

2. The elevation of womanhood. — Jesus’ lofty 
conception of the family involves the emancipation 
of woman. Astonishingly free from Eastern preju- 
dices, He abolishes the idea of a husband’s pro- 
perty rights in his wife, and liberates her spirit 
from the last trace of servility and abjectness. Ho 
never commands her to be in subjection to her 
husband (contrast Eph 6®®), and never traces the 
transgression of mankind to her weakness (1 Ti 2“). 
‘He simply treats woman as an equal — equal in 
the matter of marriage and divorce, equal as a 
companion’ (Shailer Mathews, op. cit. 97). St. 
Paul’s teaching on this head is not quite self-con- 
sistent, but he clearly has the mind of Christ when 
he enunciates the principle that in Him ‘ there can 
be no male and female ’ (Gal 3®®) ; and Augustine, 
while he gives celibacy and virginity the exagger- 
ated importance of a more perfect virtue, teaches 
that the natures of man and woman are equally 
honourable, and that ‘ the Saviour gives abundant 
proof of this in being born of a woman’ {Sermo 
190, § 2). All the Fathers teach that husband and 
wife must equally honour the sanctity of the 
home. Errors which are condemned in the one 
cannot be condoned in the other. 


‘ In consequence of Christian respect for reinstated woman, 
it is no longer she alone who is thought capable of committing 
adultery. The doctors of the Church vigorously attack the 
pagan pride which accused woman alone, whilst man claimed 
to be free. Henceforth the unfaithful husband was held to be 
as guilty as the wife who violated her duty’ (Schmidt, op. eiU 
200 ). 

3. The dignity of childhood. — The family exists 
especially for the child. Jesus was Himself the 
Holy Child, reared in the shelter of an earthly 
home, meeting parental authority with filial sub- 
mission, growing in favour with God and man. 
His profoundest teaching was coloured by thoughts 
of family life, and He lias left words which hp^e 
for ever hallowed childhood. He made the spirit 
of a little child the type of Christian character 
(Mk 9®®), and gave children a share in His kingdom 
(10’^). He did not prescribe minute details for the 
conduct of parents and children. Ip general it 
was His part not to legislate but to inspire. He 
entrusted to others the task of incarnating His 


principles in the midst of imperfect human con- 
ditions. Under the influence of His spirit paternal 
authority ceases to be an arbitrary tyranny, and 
the servile dependence of childi'en is replaced by 
the truer and gentler dependence of love and grati- 
tude (cf. Eph Col 32»-®®). Christianity vitalizes 
the fine Roman sa3ring, ‘Maxima debetur puero 
reverentia’ (Juv. xiv. 47), and gives it the sanction 
of a far higher faith. t 

4. The expansion of brotherhood. In tne 
original condition of mankind, blood was tne 
single tie which bound men together, the lamuy 
was the sole basis of rights and duties. Every one 
who was not a brother was counted an eneny. 
Only the life and property of a kinsman y^re sate. 
We have seen how the idea of brotherhood 
gradually extended to the tribe and the • 

It was reserved for Jesus to place all ^ 
relation of brethren to each other. In His 
St. Paul exhorts Philemon to 
Onesimus ‘no longer as a servant, but m a , 
beloved ’ (Philem ’®). The thought of 
. . . for whom Christ died’ (1 Co 8«) has teen the 

inspiration of the noblest ser\nce of the huma * 

The Saviour’s hope for the world ’s ^ be fulhUefi 
through the expansion of those affections 
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are naturally bom and nurtured in the sanctuary 
of the liorae. The family is His microcosmic king- 
dom. He makes the lirst social unit also the last. 
‘ His entire theology may be described as a trans- 
figuration of the family’ (Peabody, op. cit. 147). 
'Paternal lore is His representation of the loye of 
God, and the family. . . . His type of that divine 
society towards which humanity 'with a Christ 
rrithin itmust move’ (Shailer Mathews, op. cit. 104). 

5 . The subordination of the family. — The 
dearest relationships may, however, conceal the 
subtlest temptations, ana Jesus was alive to the 
dangers which lurk in the affections of the home. 
Love may narrow as well as -widen the heart. Do- 
mestic selfishness is as disastrous as any other form 
of selfishness. Just beca-use the devotion of kindred 
is so intense, it is apt to be exclusive. When J esus 
entered on the work of His vocation, and, again, 
•when He began to caU men to be disciples, _He 
came into collision with the claims of the family. 
Then and only then did He seem to depreciate it. 

' He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me’ (Mt 1(P). ‘Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother ’ (Mk 3“). The family exists for 
tlie sake of ends beyond itself ; it is the prepara- 
tion and equipment of personalities for the service 
of God and man. It was part of the tragedy of 
Jesus’ life that He was not understood by His own 
brethren, and that He had to assert, in unequiv- 
ocal language, His independence of the interests 
and obligations of His former home. The pain of 
separation from His kindred, and especially from 
His mother, was proportionate to the tenderness 
of His love. By example as well as by precept He 
taught that, when the call of duty comes into con- 
flict with the claims of affection, the former must 
prevail. It was not that He loved the family less, 
but that He loved the Kingdom more. As Bengel 
notes on Mt 12**, ‘ non spemit matrem, sed ante- 
ponit Patrem.’ 

6. The_ ultimate social aggregate, — Though 
the best institutions -may easily become the most 
mischievous when they are perverted and mis- 
managed, that does not affect their intrinsic value. 
The character of the teaching of Jesus on the 
family has never been so adequately appreciated 
as to-day, when science and politics are concen- 
trating the attention of the educated world on the 
crucial problem of the ultimate social unit. Many 
anti-Christian attacks are being directed against 
the domestic group, but ‘ it is clear that monogamy 
has long been gro\ying innate in civilized man,’ 
and this relationship is ‘ manifestly the ultimate 
form’ (Spencer, Principles of Sociologv, London, 
1876-96, 1 . 673, 752). The Christian family is the 
germ of the yet higher civilization of tlie future. 
It enfolds in itself the promise and potency of all 
social progress and pure human happiness. 

‘It is the mature opinion of every one who has thought upon 
the historj* of the worlds that the thing of highest importance 
for all times and to all nations is Family Life. . . . Not for 
centunes but for millenniums the Family has survived. T^me 
has not tomished itj no later art has improved upon it; nor 
genius discovered anything more lovely ; nor religion anything 
more divine (H, Drummond, Tht Ascent of if an, London, 1 ^ 4 , 
pp. 37 S, 407). 

Cf. also artt. Chix-dren, Marriage, Woman. 
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FAMILY (Buddhist).— In the 6th cent. B.C., 
when Buddhism arose in the valley of the Ganges, 
the family had already been long constituted, and 
its every detail settled, in accordance w'ith the 
tribal customs of the Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, 
and other inhabitants. Neither at the berinning, 
in the precepts put into the mouth of the Buddha 
in our earliest documents, was any attempt made 
to interfere in any way with those customs ; nor 
afterwards, as the influence of the new teaching 
spread, do -we find any decree of a Buddhist Council, 
or any ordinance of a Buddhist king, prescribing 
a change there in family relations. When Buddh- 
ism -was subsequently introduced and more or less 
■ividely or completely adopted in other countries, 
the Buddhists evinced no desire, and probably had 
no power, to reconstitute the family_ according 
to any views of their own on the subject. It is 
possible, therefore, to speak of the family as Bud- 
dhist only in a very mouified sense — an observation 
equally true of all religions so late as, or later than, 
the Buddhist. But the general tone of the Buddhist 
teaching, and the adoption by a proportion of the 
inhabitants of any countiy of the system of self- 
culture and self-control vie now call Buddhism (the 
Buddhists called it the Pharma'), could not fail to 
exercise a certain influence on the deOTCe in which 
previously existing customs were modified to suit 
the new environment. And in our oldest docu- 
ments, in those portions addressed to beginners in 
the system, and amounting to little more than milk 
for babes, we find allusions, not indeed to the re- 
adjustment of any point of detail, but to the general 
principles which should guide a good Buddhist in 
his family relations. 

Thus in the edifying story of the partridge,* the 
Buddha is represented as laying especial stress on 
the importance of reverence being paid to the 
aged, and as concluding his discourse thus : 

• So, since even animals can live together in mutual reverence, 
confidence, and courtesy, so much more should you so let your 
light shine forth that you, who have left the world to follow’ so 
well taught a doctrine and discipline, may he seen to dwell in 
like manner together.’ 

This is here addressed to the bhikkhtis. After- 
■wards the same story was included in the popular 
collection of Jatakas (Fansboll, Lond. 1877-97, i. 
217-220) ; and it was well kno-wn to the Chinese pil- 
grim, Yiian Ghwang (Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s 
Travels in India, do. 1905, ii. 54). A similar senti- 
ment is found in the popular anthology of favourite 
stanzas, the Dhammapada (verse 109, a celebrated 
verse found also in other Buddhist anthologies, and 
repeated, in almost identical words, by later Sans- 
krit -writers).® 

In the Sigalovada Suttanta the Buddha sees a 
young man worshipping the six quarters. North, 
South, East, West, Gie nadir, and the zenith, and 
shows him a more excellent way of guarding the 
six quarters by right conduct to-wards parents and 
wife and children, and teachers and friends and 
dependents. 

•In five -ways the son should minister to his mother and 
father, who ore the East quarter. He should say : “ I -will 
susUkin in their old age those who supported me in my youth ; 
1 will take upon myself what they would otherwise have to do 
(in relation to the State and the family'); I will keep up the 
lineage of their house ; 1 will guard their property ; and when 
they ^are dead and gone 1 will duly make the customary 

OThns ministered onto, the father and mother in live ways 
show their affection to their son. They restrain him from evil, 
and train him to follow that which is seemly, they have him 
taught a craft, they marry him to a suitable wife, and in due 
season they give him his portion of the inheritance. . . . 

In five ways the husband should minister to his wife, who is 
the West quarter. He should treat her with reverence ; not 
belittle her; never he false to her ; acknowledge her authority ; 
and provide her with things of beauto'. Thus ministered unto, 
the wife should in five ways show her affection for her husband. 


1 Vinaya, ii. 161, tr. in Finaya Texts, iii 194 (SHE xx. ). 
9 Mann, ii. 121 ; 3Iahabharata, V. 1621. 
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8he should manage her household tvell ; carry out all due 
courtesies to relatives on both sides ; never he false to him ; 
take care of his property ; and be able and active in all she has 
to do.’ I 

Passages of similar tendency are found in other 

E arts of the Nikdyas addressed to beginners or 
ouseholders. The principles set forth in them may 
certainly be called Buddhist, since they have been 
adopted into the Dhamma. But it is probable that 
they are a selection from the views as to family and 
sexual relations already current among the Aryan 
clans to which the Buddha himself and most of 
his early disciples — to whom "we owe the record — 
belonged. What is Buddhist about it is the selec- 
tion. For instance, we know from the later law- 
books that the pre-Buddhistic Aryans performed, at 
a marriage, magical and religious ceremonies which 
bore a strildng resemblance in important details 
to ceremonies enacted at a similar date by other 
Aryan races in Europe. Other religious ceremonies 
were performed at the name-giving, the initiation, 
and other important periods in the history of the 
family. All these are, of course, ignored and 
omitted in the exhortation. Buddhists could not 
countenance practices which they held to be con- 
nected -with superstition. And they put nothing 
in their place. There are no Buddhist ceremonies 
of marriage, initiation, baptism, or the like. 
Marriage is regarded as a purely civil rite, and 
the Buddhist mergy, as such, take no part in it. 
This is probably the reason Avhy Asolca, in his 
edicts on religion, does not mention it. He con- 
siders marriage, and the observance of family 
customs, a civil alfair.® 

In pre-Buddhistic times, divorce, but without any 
formal decree, was allowed. So Isidasi, for in- 
stance, explains how she had had to return twice 
to her father’s house, having been sent back by 
successive husbands owing to incompatibility of 
temper (the result of her evil deeds in a former 
birtn).* No instance is recorded of similar action 
taken against the husband. In countries under the 
influence of the Thera-vada (the older Buddhism) 
there is divorce on equal terms for husband or 
wife on the ground of infidelity, desertion, or incom- 
patibility of temper. This is, however, infrequent. 
Fielding estimates it, for village communities in 
Burma, at two to five per cent of the marriages ; * 
and the present ivriter, while not able to estimate 
any percentage, for which there are no statistics 
available, is ^le to testify to the very low number 
of divorces in Ceylon. 

The wife, after marriage, retains her oivn name, 
and the full control of all her property, whether it 
be dower or inheritance. Property acquired by 
the partnership (of husband and Avife) is joint 
property. There is no hartm system ; marriage is 
monogamous (that is, among the people ; kings 
often follow the Hindu customs) ; women go about 
unveiled, engage in business, can sign deeds, give 
evidence, join in social intercourse, and have just 
such liberty as they and their men-folk think ex- 
pedient. Fielding, who has given the facts for 
Burma in considerable detail (chs. 13-17), does not 
discuss the question how far this state of things is 
due to the influence of Buddhism, and how far to 
the inherited customs and good sense of the people. 
But, when w’e call to mind that the same or closely 
related races hav'e, under other influences, much 
less advanced customs, and that in early Buddhism 
a remarkably high position was allow'ed to women, 

1 Tr. from DMa, iii. ISO ff. ; aJeo tr. by S. Gogerly, Ceylon 
JCuddhirm (ed. Bishop, Colomho, 190S), p. 029 ff., and by R. O. 
Childers, Cif, 1870. 

2 Tlierc is n reference to docility towards parents in the 3rd 
Rock Edict. See T. W. Rhys Davids, Suddhut India, London, 
1903. p. 295. 

* Theri-gathd, 410, 425, tr. by 0. A. F. Bfys Davids, in PtaXmS 
of the Sislert, PTS, 1900, p. 160. 

4 Soul of a People, London, 1S93, p. 210. 


we may conjecture that the influence of early 
Buddhist teaching was not without weight. 
Literatore.— T he authorities are giren in the article. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

FAMILY (Celtic). — i. The evolution of the 
Celtic family is wrapped in considerable obscurity, 
and it is by no means easy, from the evidence that 
has come down to us, from both Christian and 
pre-Christian times, to conjecture through what 

P hases it had passed before the dawn of history, 
n the case of Celtic countries, too, it has always 
to be remembered that the Celtic-speaking in- 
habitants were comparatively late comers, and 
that the previous inhabitants had for ages their 
oivn social institutions, which may or may not have 
imdergone a similar evolution to tliose of the 
invaders of Indo-European speech. Nor can it be 
supposed that the institutions of the invaders 
would necessarily supplant those of the earlier 
inhabitants, especially in the remoter districts, 
where the indigenous population would be most 
likely to hold its own. Further, it is not impos- 
sible that, in some cases, the institution which 
survived was neither that of the invaders nor that 
of the previous inhabitants in its entirety, but a 
working compromise consisting of elements from 
both sources, the development of which it is now 
by no means easy to follow. It may well be, for 
example, that the curious system of ifosterage, 
which played so large a part in Celtic family life 
(see artt. Children [Celtic], and Fosterage), 
owed its origin to some such fusion of Celtic and pre- 
Celtic institutions, but it is now, at this distance of 
time, a fruitless task to speculate upon the matter. 
Further, it must be home in mind that, in the 
documents which describe the social life of the 
Celts, our information relates almost entirely to 
the higher circles of the population— that is, to the 
free members of tribes (doubtless in the main 
sprung from men of Indo-European speech) who at 
the earliest did not reach the British Isles before 
about 1800 B.C. and the West of Europe some 
centuries before. What the institutions of the 


‘ unfree ’ tenants of Celtic countries may htye been 
is involved in great uncertainty, and their social 
organization may well have developed on lines dip 
tinctly different from those that were characteristic 
of the Indo-European conquerors of Gaul and the 
British Isles, and of the kinsmen of these con- 
querors in other countries of cognate sptych. 

2 . A study of the various treatises which embody 
the ancient law of Ireland, together with the docu- 
ments which describe the social system of ancient 
Wales, and, similarly, an investigation into the clan 
organization of the Scottish Highlands, make it 
abundantly clear that the family basis was patn- 
archal, and, at any rate in Christian rimes, 
essentially monogamic. In Gaul, too, ns Ciesar 
(tfe Bell. Gall. vi. 15) tells us, the family structure 
was of the same type, and tlie family groups had 
attached to them groups of ambacli {'clients )-— a 
word of Celtic origin, which is the exact phonetic 
equivalent of the Welsh amaelh (‘ {artner ). Bor 
is this development of Celtic institutions to bo 
wondered at, because the type of family in 
tion is the natural correlative of the kna oi 
military and semi-nomadic life which ultimately 
brought the Celts into a dominant portion 
Rome conquered them) in Celtic lands. At tne 
same time, there are indications that there were, 
at any rate in some parts of these lands, certain 
unusual features of family life, which 
some of the observers of the ancient world, ror 
example, Cmsar (vi. 18) acquaints us with in 
curious fact that, in Gaul, it was thought to tw 
shameful thing for a boy to be present before tiio 
face of his father in public, until he was of a„e t 
bear arms. He also tells us (v. 14. 4) that in 
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Britain ten or a dozen men had wives common to 
the group, and that in this matter brothers mostly 
joined -nuth brothers. Strabo (iv. 6. 4), following 
Posidonius, speaks of a rumour that the Irish haa 
no definite system of matrimony, but he_ could not 
vouch for the truth of this view. Dio Cassius 
(Ixxvi. 12. 2) says that the Caledonii had wives in 
common (rafs yvyat^lv iiriKolvois 5 iind, in 

his description of Thule (derived from Pytheas), 
Solinus (Polyhxstor. ch. 22) says that the king of 
that island had no wife of his own. These state- 
ments regarding the inhabitants of Britoin appear 
to have gained a wide currency in antiquity, and 
we find Bardesanes in Eusebius {Praep. Evang. 
vi. 10) repeating the story that several persons 
jointly had one wife in Britain ; while J erome {adv. 
Jovin. ii. 7, p. 335) says of the Scoti : 

* Scotorum nafcio uxores propriaa non habet \ et quasi Platonis 
politiam legerit et Catonis scctctur cxemplum, nulla apud cos 
coniux propria est, Bed, ut culque libitum fuerit, pccudum more 
laschuunt’ (eee, further^ above^ pp. 456f„ 460», 402 f., 4C5). 

It has been thought that the absence in “Welsh of 
any word for ‘son’ ns distinguished from ‘boy’ 
(mah), or for ‘daughter’ as distinguished from 
‘girl ’ (merch), points to an analogous situation in 
remote times in that country ; but this absence of 
separate terms may easily be one of the accidents 
of language. Again, the so-called Pictish succes- 
sion, whereby the Pictish crown descended from 
the reigning king to his sister’s son, has been 
thought to have had its roots in a remote matri- 
archal system ; but the criticism of this vieiv by 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, in La Famille celtigue 
(p. 88) makes it hazardous to accept it. Nor ivould 
it be safe to attach undue importance to certain 
cases of legendarj’ nomenclature, such as Con- 
chohar mac Nessa (‘ Conchobar, son of Ness’) and 
Gioydion _^ah Don {‘ Gwydion, son of Don ’), where 
the hero is called after his mother’s name. The 
prominence given also to the grouped goddesses 
called ‘ Matres ’ and ‘ Matronae ’ (on whom see 
EBE iii. 280) in certain regions cannot, in view of 
the scantiness of the general evidence, “be regarded 
as of any significance in this connexion. 

3. Still, notwithstanding the rumoursof antiquity, 
— which it would be rash to say were entirely devoid 
of foundation, at any rate in the more backward 
districts, — the evidence of Cresar as to Gaul and the 
abundant testimony of the Irish and Welsh laws 
alike reveal, both in Gaul and in Britain, communi- 
ties where tlie male head of each social group is in 
unmistakable prominence. Of the patria potcstas 
enjoyed by the husbands in Gaiil, Cresar says 
(vi._ 19) : ‘ Viri in uxores, sicnti in liberos, vitae 
necisque habent potestatem,’ and both the Irish 
and the Welsh laws show us that women could not 
be members of the recognized tribes. The organi- 
zation of the Celts was everywhere based on the 
tie of blood ; in Gaul the tribe, in Ireland the clan 
under its chief, and in Wales the cenedl ( ‘ kindred ’) 
under its pcnccnedl (‘head of the kindred’), were 
all governed by the idea of a common ancestry. 
The family proper was the smallest subdivision of 
the social organism, and was founded on the prin- 
ciple of monogamic marriage. The organization 
of the family iiad at one time a very important 
practical significance, since it was closely connected 
with the tenure of land and the occupation of 
the dwelling-houses built upon the land — in other 
words, with succession, and also with responsibility 
for the payment of compensation for wrongs com- 
mitted by a kinsman (see Crimes and Punish- 
ments [Celtic], vol. iv. p. 261, and Blood-Fedd 
[Celtic], vol. ii. p. 725). There were thus reasons 
for the evolution of the family-group in the direc- 
tion of greater compactness and definiteness. 

4. The Irish legal documents, such as the Senchus 
M6r, with its commentary, the Book of Aicill, and 


other treatises, unfortunately do not present ua 
with a very clear account of the structure of the 
Irish family, and the descriptions therein contained 
have given rise to much discussion ; see d’Arboia 
de Jubainville, op. cit. ; also the ‘ Introduction to 
the Book of Aicill,’ in Ancient Laws of Ireland, 
vol. iii. p. cxxxix, and especially the Introduction 
(by Alexander George Kichey) to the Brehon Law 
Tracts, ib. vol. iv. p. xlix. _ The latter Introduc- 
tion, which deals with this complicated subject 
most thorouglily, may be supplemented with ad- 
vantage by a study of K. Atkinson’s Glossary to 
the Ancient Laws of Ireland (vol. vi. in the Bolls 
Series). Both the Introduction in question and 
the Glossary show how little can be gleaned with 
certainty from the Irish laws as to the precise sig- 
nificance of their fourfold classification of the Iri^ 
family into the gelfinc, the derhjine, the iarjine, 
and the innfinc. Of these family-groups it is 
evident, from the account given by Atkinson in 
his Glossary, that the gelfme was the most living 
and vigorous form of tlio family in the times to 
wijich the Irish Law Treatises refer, though this 
form may, even then, owing to the settlement of a 
large part of the land of Ireland, have lost some- 
thing of its earlier raison d'Stre in the occupation 
of new territory. According to Atldnson, it can be 
stated with certainty that the gelfint included two 
varieties; (1) thegc/j?n(;fnrni6efai6(‘frontwards’), 
and (2) the gcljine iar cxdaih (‘backwards’), tlie 
former denoting live men of the direct line — father, 
son, grandson, great-grandson, and mreat-great- 
grandson ; the latter denoting the similar descend- 
ants in the direct line from the father’s brother. 
Of these two varieties it would appear that the 
former was the more important aspect of the 
gelfinc, and Eichey in his Introduction has ingeni- 
ously suggested that it began uith the occupation 
of new lands, when the father would hold the 
original dwelling, and, if he had live sons, four of 
them would during their father’s lifetime occupy 
each a homestead on the land, while the fifth son 
would in time succeed to his father’s homestead. 
The view hold by “Whitley Stokes and by d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, that gel in geWne means ‘a hand,’ 
and that it is cognate vrith the Greek xdp, is im- 
probable ; and, consequently, there appears no 
warrant for the view that the gelfinc was essen- 
tially a ‘ familia in manu.’ Of the other names for 
family-divisions the term derbfine (‘true-family’) 
suggests that it may have denoted what was for a 
time a rival classification with some of the other 
divisions, and the present writer is inclined to 
hazard the opinion that these terms, which have 
given rise to so much ingenious discussion, are in 
reality surviving traces of different family arrange- 
ments, which prevailed at different periods, and 
that the Irish, instead of discarding the old classifi- 
cations completely when the gclfine came into 
favour, allowed them to remam as names, and 
regarded them as being forms of family arrange- 
ments which were in reserve in case of need. Tlie 
process of evolution has doubtless operated here, 
and has left some of its traces, as in the case of 
other social institutions. 

5. The Scots who carried with them the Gaelic 
tongue into Scotland brought also their tribal 
organization, but, as Skene (Celtic Scotland, iii. 
320) points out, the original clan-organization of 
the Gaelic-speaking invaders from Ireland appears 
to have been broken up, and new septs or clans 
came to appear as a distinct and prominent feature 
in the organization of the Gaelic population. The 
basis of the clan-system was, however, essentially 
the same ns in Ireland ; and, just as there were in 
Ireland certain dependent septs, so, too, in Scotland 
there were, side by side with the clans of Idnsmen 
corresponding to the Irish ‘free’ tenants, other 
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tinfrco’ clans corresponding to the fuidhir tenants 
of Ireland. (For an account of the development of 
the clan and family system of the Highlands, the 
reader should consult Skene, Hi.) 

6. In Wales, the family organization -vvithin the 
tribe (ccnccll) was only of one type, namely, that 
corresponding in the main to the ffelfinc of Ireland. 
It consisted of the ancestor, his sons, his grandsons, 
and great-grandsons. So far as the occup.ation of 
land was concerned, the corresponding territorial 
division was the givdy, upon which a body of 
members of the same family were settled, occupy- 
ing the original mansion of the family, and the 
supplementary tyddynod ('homcstcacls’) which 
were built upon tne land to accommodate the sons 
as they married. This family organization among 
the Welsh was responsible for the payment of the 
galanan (‘blood-fee’) in the case of the commission 
of homicide by a member of the family (see CitiMES 
AND Punishments [Celtic]). It will thus be seen 
that in Wales, as in Ireland, it was the practical 
questions of land-tenure and responsibility for the 
actions of kinsmen that made the family as such 
so important a factor in social life, with the result 
that pedigrees were kept with remarkable care. 
With the introduction, however, of the English 
manorial system and English law, the pressure of 
practical necessity upon family organization became 
less urgent ; but, nevertheless, the sense of kinshiji, 
even the recognition of distant relatives, has 
remained far stronger in Wales than in correspond- 
ing circles in England at the present day, and this 
recognition of kinship shows itself in a marked 
way in the sense of ooligation which most Welsh- 
men feel to attend the funerals even of distant 
Irinsmcn — a feature of Welsh life which generally 
ai»pears strange to Englishmen who come to reside 
in Wales. 

7. The various terms which express family 
relationship, ^ in spite of their common Indo- 
European origin, are somewhat diflcrent in the 
two great branches (the Goidelic and the Brythonic) 
of the Celtic tongue. For example, the term for 
‘father’ in Irish is atluiir, the phonetic equivalent 
(with the regular loss of Indo-European ‘ p’) of the 
Latin pater, while, in the Brythonic group, the 
corresponding Indo-European term of endearment, 
tdta, Juis entirely supplanted the more formal 
Celtic term for ‘father,’ giving the Welsh and 
Breton tad, and the Cornish taJs. Similarly, in 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, the place modr 
(the equivalent of Lat- mater, Irish mathair) lias 
been taken by the analogous term of endearment 
mfxm from mvxmma. Likewise in Brythonic (cf. 
Welsh taid, ‘grandfather,’ rwi'n, ‘grandmother’) 
we have survivals of Indo-European terms of en- 
dearment. In Ireland, too, the terms for ‘ foster- 
father’ («i<c) and ‘foster-mother’ (miuTnc) are, in 
origin, both survivals of terms of endearment also. 
The Irish word mac, like the Welsh mah, can mean 
both ’ boy ’ and ‘ son ’ ; and the Irish term ingen 
(‘daughter’) — a word meaning literally ‘one bom 
into the family’ (for eni-gena) — has the same dual 
meaning. In lioth branches of Celtic speech, too, 
the words which originally meant ‘grandson’ and 
‘ granddaughter ’ have come to mean ‘ nephew ’ and 
‘niece.’ 

8. In modem Welsh the term in regular use for 
‘family’ is teidu, but the reader should be on his 
guard against assuming that in Welsh mcdimval 
documents this word had the same meaning as it 
now lias. Its meaning then, in accordance with 
its derivation (from ty, ‘hon“e,’ and llu, ‘host’), 
was ‘(he retinue or bodyguard of the he.ad of the 
household’; and, in the case of the king, this 
retinue liad a special head, the pen tcnlu, and a 
special bard, hardd ieulu, of its own. The earlier 
meaning of the word now survives only in a South 


Wales term for a ‘phantom funeral procession’ 
(pronounced toih-=teulu). 

9, The treatment of children among the Celts 
as well as the interesting practice of fostcra"c is 
discussed in the artt. Ciijldren (Celtic)” and 
Fosterage, and the place of the wife in the 
family, together with the conditions of marriage 
(including the question of marriage gifts) will bo 
considered in connexion with the subject of 
Marriage (Celtic). 

lAp;BATmtr,.--Rhys and Brynmor-Joncs, The Welsh People*. 
London, 1900 ; H. d Arbois do Jubainville, Pa Famille ceUlime 
Rarla, 1900 ■, Ancient Laws and Jnslilutesn/ Wales, cd. Ancurln 
Owen (Rolh .Scries, I/jndon, 1841); Wade-Evans, M’eUh 
Medieval Law, Oxford, 1909 ; The Ancient Laws of freland 
(Rolls Series, I,ondon, 1805-1901); R. Atkinson, f/lossarv to 
Ancient Laws of Ireland (Ilolis Series, Ixaidon. 1901); W. F 
Skene, Celtic Scotland*^, Edinburgh, 1890. 

E. Anwyt,, 

FAMILY (Chinese). — Introductory. — The anal- 
ysis of a Chinese character is not always a reliable 
guide to its primitive meaning. The usual form 
of the character for ‘family,’ r.c. those under the 
roof of one paterfamilias, is a pig under a roof, and 
the S/tuo W&n (c, A.D. 100) says that, originally 
meaning a pig-sty, it was aftenvards metaphori- 
cally used for a human home. It is just as likely, 
however, that originally the part of the character 
which stands for ‘pig’ had merely a phonetic 
value ; and in any case the Litt Shu Ku (between 
A.D. 12-50 and 131*6) sets aside this derivation, and 
analyzes another form of the character into three 
persons under a roof. 

The institution of the family is ascribed to Fiili- 
hsi (2852-2730 B.C.). Before his time the people 
were like beasts, knowing their mothers but not 
their fathers, and pairing without decency. Fuh- 
hsi established the laws of marriage, organized 
clans, and introduced family surnames, 

Society in China is predominantly patriarchal. 
The family is the social unit and the norm of social 
organi/Aition (Williams, Middle Kingdom, New 
York, 1870, i. 290), A mandarin is the parent of 
his children people. ‘The Empire is one family,’ 
‘To the (Son of Heaven there is no stranger: he 
regards the empire as his family.’ In accordance 
with this idea, hsiao, iilial piety, the duty of a 
child, and t'i, the duty of a younger brother, are 
the fundamental social virtues. ‘Esteem most 
highly filial piety and brotherly submission, in 
order to give due prominence to the social rela- 
tions’ {Sacr. Edict [A.D, 1070], i.). 

A typical Chinese family might consist of father, 
mother, sons, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren. 
To have four generations alive in one household is 
marked felicity ; if five are alive at the saine time, 
many are the congratulations, and special an- 
nouncement of the fact is mode in the temple of 
the City-Gu.ardian. , 

I. Husband and wife, — Marriages are airangcd 
bjy the parents of the bridegroom and bride throiign 
the agency of a ‘ go-between.’ ‘ In taking a wife, 
how do you proceed ? Without a go-between, it 
c.annot be done’ [Shi-King, xv, 6). Betrothal is 
considered binding, and often bakes pliwe at a very 
early age. In some cases the future daughtcr-m- 
law is brouglit as an infant into her future uus- 
iiand’s family, and grows up as a member ^ • 
The custom, however, is not of high repuw, ami 1 
particularly objectionable where, as m 
district, the future husband and wife ^°’*abi 
from tlieir earliest years, and there is no fomni 
marriage. Early marriage is usual. _ A “Oy 
age at 15. Prohibition of intcr-mamage extenus 
to all persons of the same surname, even 
they should belong to vridcly separated parbi 01 
the Empire; and, if a man wmuld marry a 
relative on his mother’s side, the contracting 
parties must be of tlic sarnc generation ; e.gn 
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man may marry his cousin but nob his aunt. 
Otherwise there is no restriction. In practice, 
of course, regard is paid to equality of social 
status — ‘Eight ounces is a match for half a 
pound’; and the horoscoi)es of the parties are 
often taken into consideration. The bride brings 
her trousseau ; but the husband’s family have to 
pay a dowry for her, although among the wealthy 
this is somewhat of a formality. Marriage ar- 
ranged in this way is not of affection, and in many 
cases, at least in the humbler ranks of life, is as 
much providing a help for the mother-in-law as a 
wife for the son. But it is evident from popular 
tales that romance is not unknown in Chinese life, 
through love stirred by favourable report or acci- 
dental glimpse. Doubtless, too, in many cases, 
however afl'ection may be lacldng to begin with, 
it springs up in the course of years. The virtue 
of a husband is to be ‘a just person,’ and of a 
wife to be obedient. Conjugal harmony is recog- 
nized as the foundation of successful family life, 
and finds its emblem in mandarin ducks— types 
of conjugal modesty and fidelity (cf. Shi-King, 1 . 1). 
Owing to the low status of women and the exces- 
sive desire for oflspring, the wife is too often re- 
garded merely as tlio possible mother of sons. In 
the lower ranks of life, where it is her function to 
‘boil rice’ as well ns to ‘ bear childi-en,’ it is de- 
sired also that she be a capable housewife. Theo- 
retically she is a keeper at home. Her husband 
refers to herns ‘the person within,’ with the ad- 
dition of various depreciatory epithets. What- 
ever the origin of foot-binding, it is popularly 
regarded as a salutary check on woman’s proclivity 
to gadding about and to worse evUs. Foot-bind- 
ing, however, is by no means universal ,• and among 
the lower classes, especially in certain districts, 
women are allowed great freedom, and take even 
too large a share in liea'vy outdoor work. Owing 
to the lack of female education, a wife can seldom 
be a companion to her husband. Nor is this looked 
for ; and a household is apt to fall into two sec- 
tions, male and female, tlie women and girls taking 
their meals apart from and after the men-folk. 

Besides the normal form of marriage, in which 
the bride goes to live in the home of her 
husband’s parents, tliere are other forms, in Avhich 
the husband joins his uife’s family. This may 
happen when the wife’s parents have no sons, 
Md, instead of marrying their daughter out, bring 
in a son-in-law to marry her. In this case the 
husband does not take his wife’s surname ; but 
some arrangement is come to, such as that the 
first son of the marriage shall take the surname 
of his mother’s parents, and custy on the succes- 
sion for them. A second class of such marriages 
is where a husband is called in to marry a widowed 
daughter-in-law. In such cases the wife retains 
the surname and even the name of her deceased 
husband, and the children of her second marriage 
carry on his succession and not that of their own 
father. In this case the second husband leaves 
his OUT! clan and is merged in that of his wife, 
and is regarded with a certain measure of 
contempt. 

Ee-marriage of a widower is usual ; and re- 
marriage of a widow is not infrequent, though to 
remain faithful to the memory of her husband is 
considered more estimable, and a second marriage 
is celebrated with ‘maimed rites.’ The arrange- 
ments for the re-marriage of a widow are made 
by her parents-in-law ; but more regard is paid to 
her will in the matter than would be paid to the 
wishes of a daughter. There is no fixed rule with 
regard to the disposal of a widow’s children ; but 
It may be taken for granted that not all her sons 
at least would he allowed to accompany their 
mother to her new home. 


Cbncnbinaye.— Chinese law recognizes only one 
wife, hut concuhinage is legal. The practice dates 
from ancient times. Of Yao (2356 B.C.) it is re- 
corded that he gave his two daughters in marriage 
to his successor Shun, though this is a case rather 
of polygamy than of concuhinage. It may be 
noted that the marriage of two sisters, as in this 
case, is now unknown, tbougb marriage of a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is not forbidden. Concubinage 
is common among the wealthy classes. Among 
the poorer it is less common, and usually only for 
the purpose of securing a male succession. There 
is no legal limit to the number of concubines that 
may be taken. 

JDivorce. — According to law there are seven 
reasons for which a bnSiand may divorce bis wife ; 
but the law recognizes no right of the wife to 
divorce her husband. The seven legal reasons for 
divorce are unfilial conduct (towards the husband’s 
parents), adnltery, jealousy, loquacity, theft, griev- 
ous disease (c.g. leprosy), banunness ; but some of 
these, c.g. barrenness, are not recognized by custom. 
To these legal reasons must be added poverty, 
which is the commonest cause of all. It is difficult 
to estimate the percentage of divorces, but divorce 
is not supposed to be frequent (Dyer Ball, Tilings 
Chinese, ed. Shanghai, 190.3, p. 212; Doolittle, 
Social Life, i. 107). No leg.al process is necessary, 
though a writing of divorcement should be given, 
and is usu.ally demanded by the second husband of 
the repudiated woman as a precaution. The re- 
udiated wife is married by the aid of a ‘go- 
etween.’ This is not so difficult as it might 
seem; for the desire for children is strong, and 
matrimony is largely a mercantile transaction, in 
which a woman wliose reputation is damaged may 
bo had at a cheaper rate. The husband’s some- 
what despotic power over his wife is limited in 
practice, not so much by legal restraints ns by 
public opinion, and in particular by the fear of 
his irife’s relatives, especially if they are of a 
powerful elan. Short of divorce a man may, if 
his wife ofiends, send her hack to her parents, ns 
a hint that their family discipline has been defec- 
tive. This is regarded as a disgrace to them ; and 
it is for them, if the wife has been in the wrong, 
to placate her husband and persuade him to take 
her back. In practice, tbougb not in law, a con- 
cubine has little protection against her husband, 
and can he sold at his pleasure. 

2 . Parents and children. — In the family the 
father is the supreme authority — a general rule 
with many qualifications according to the ability 
and force of character of other members of the 
family group. A woman is not supposed to rule ; 
ns a girl she should obey her father, as a wife her 
husband, as a widow iier grown-up son. But, 
while it is true that the status of women is low, 
it would be a great mistake to infer that they can 
have no influence. Of the twenty-four examples 
of filial piety, more than half are instances of piety 
towards mother or stepmother; an aged mother 
is usually treated ivith much deference. The duty 
of a son to his parents takes precedence of his duty 
to wife or children. The eleventh of the examples 
of filial piety is a man who, because his means are 
insufficient to maintain his mother and his child, 
says to his wife : ‘ One may get another child, hut 
it is impossible to get another mother,’ and pro- 
poses to economize hy burying his child alive. As 
he is digging the grave, he is rewarded hy finding 
a pot of gold. According to the same principle, 
to put away a wife because she is displeasing to 
her mother-in-law is laudable ; and it is considered 
right to subordinate the wife’s interests to the 
mother’s. The object of having children is broadly 
stated to be that parents may in old age enjoy 
their ministrations; and hsiao has been defined 
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as to serve parents -with propriety, to bury them 
with propriety, and to sacrifice to them mth 
propriety {Analects, bk. ii. cb. v.). A parent’s 
birthdays are times of congratulation, parEicularlj'^ 
from the fiftieth year onwards, men observing 
their fifty-first, sixty-first birthday, and so on, 
while women observe their fiftieth, sixtieth, etc. 
A coffin is considered to be an appropriate gift 
from a filial son to his parents ; and to provide a 
seemly funeral is an important part of his duty, 
though extravagance is not favoured by classical 
precept. The great importance attached to hsiao 
underlies the practice of rewarding a man’s merit 
by granting honours to his deceased parents and 
ancestors; on the other hand, to say to a child 
that he lacks family training is, by its reflexion 
on his parents, felt to be a severe rebuke. Parental 
authority is not less ^vide than filial duty. If 
filial piety suggests the sacrifice of a child to a 
mother’s comfort, paternal authority is warrant 
for the deed. In practice, if not in law, it lies 
^vith the parents to decide whetlier a new-born 
child shall be brought up or not. The question, 
of course, concerns female children only : ‘ One 
may kUl a girl though she might have become a 
queen ; no one kills a boy though he may become 
only a beggar.’ The extent of infanticide varies 
in different times and places ; in some it is lament- 
ably common. It may seem a paradox to say that 
a nation in which infanticide is practised, not 
indeed without protest (cf. Chinese tracts against 
it), but without grave social reprobation, is also 
distinguished by love of young children ; but the 
fact is so. Among the poorer classes very young 
children take their share in the family work, at- 
tending to still younger children, herding cattle or 
geese, and gathering fuel. But, in spite of all that 
can be fairly urged, it is easy to do less than justice 
to the happiness of Chinese children. Where foot- 
binding is practised it is, of course, both crippling 
and painful. 

Corresponding to filial piety the parental virtue 
is tz'U, ‘tenderness.’ More generally it is the 
mother who is spoken of as the Family Tender- 
ness, while the father is the Family Gravity {yen). 
‘A grave father makes filial sons,’ and paternal 
severity is recommended by the example of Con- 
fucius, who maintained towards his son an attitude 
of distant reserve {Anal. , bk. xvi. ch. xiii. ). Manuals 
of family discipline are not lacking which exhibit 
an ideal of family life. Of these a -well-known 
example is Chu Fu Tzti’s Family Instructor, with 
its precepts on cleanliness, moderation, economy, 
and education, and its hinted darker side in its 
■warnings against the beauty of maids and concu- 
bines or the good looks of young serving-lads. 
Family training is, on the whole, not well carried 
out. Excessive indulgence and weak retreat be- 
fore childish obstinacy are apt to alternate with 
passionate anger and unreasonable harshness. In 
the case of children who are guilty of extreme dis- 
regard for their parents, appeal may be made to 
a magistrate ; or, in spite of legal restrictions, a 
father may exercise his own disciplinary powers 
■with little fear of question, even in those very 
rare cases in which he may arrange to have his 
son removed by death, though, in the case of a 
son adopted from beyond the family, questions 
might be raised by his relatives. Crimes against 
parents are particularly heinous. The gmlt of 
parricide is such as to involve not only the whole 
family of the parricide, but also his neighbours 
and his teacher. 

Adoption . — 'Wliere children are lacking, or an 
adult son has died unmarried or childless, the 
family succession is provided for by adoption, j 
The most usual course is to adojit a son. Some- ; 
time.s — perhaps as a cheaper expedient — a daughter 


is adopted, and a son-in-law brought in for her. 
The adopted son is often a nephew, or is one be- 
longing to the family of a near relative, or at least 
is of the same surname. In one case kno’\ra to the 
present writer, adoption from another surname is 
forbidden under an ancestor’s malediction. There 
is, however, no absolute rule on this point. An 
adopted son is, as to his rights and his duties 
toAvards bis adoptive parents, in the position of a 
son by birth. 

Property. — The father’s discretion in the division 
of the family property is strictly limited, and any 
departure from use and Avont avouH be checked 
by the collective opinion of the family expressed 
through the nearer relatives. Daughters do not 
inherit. The eldest son usually receives a larger 
share than any of his brothers, in vieAv of his 
greater responsibility for the carrying out of the 
rites of filial piety {‘Incense lamp fields’); but in 
this, as in other matters, custom seems to vary 
(cf. A. H. Smith, Village Life, 327). Sons of con- 
cubines take a smaller share than sons of the Avife, 
If the family property has not been divided by the 
father among his sons before his death, they may 
continue to hold it in common, and to do so is a 
laudable CAudence of fraternal harmony; or they 
may proceed to a division by mutual agreement. 
In this case, their mother’s brother is considered a 
proper person to act as ‘divider.’ Apart of the 
family property may be set aside to provide for the 
family’s ancestral Avorship. Such property is held 
in annual rotation by the sons or their representa- 
tives, the holder for the year having to provide 
Avhat is needed for the ancestral Avorship, Avhile 
the remainder of the income falls to himself. In 
some wealthy families an endoAvment is also pro- 
vided for the scholars of the family. Before alien- 
ating any family property, the seller is supposed 
to give his near relatives the option of bujung. 

3 . The family and larger groups. —All families 
descended from a common ancestor recognize in 
that a bond of union, and a special kinship is 
recognized betAveen persons Avho derive from a 
common ancestor not more than five generations 
removed. Among such kinsfolk, mourning is 
regulated according to the degree of propinquity. 
Theoretically, all persons of the same surname, 
hoAvever Avidely separated their native places may 
be, form one great clan. This clan system, thongli 
naturally of little influence except Avhere members 
of the clan are in geographical proximity, is a very 
prominent feature of Chinese life. There are vil- 
lages AAuth hundreds or thousands of inhabitants, 
all of one surname, and tracing their descent from 
a common ancestor Avhose sons were the founders 
of the ‘fathers’ houses,’ to some one of Avhich each 
villager belongs. These ‘ fathers’ houses ’ are dis- 
tinct entities, and may be friendly or hostile to 
each other. It is, therefore, a matter of no small 
moment not only to belong to a poiverful clan, but 
in it to belong to a ‘fathers house' Avhicli is pOAver- 
fnl, the degree of its poAver being determined not 
by seniority, but by its numbers, Avealth, or the 
official persons Avho belong to it. The bond ot 
common ancestry is recognized, ei'en though the 
descendants are not congregated in one AuIIagc. 
A centre of union is found in the common ancestral 
temple or grave, although worship of tlic common 
ancestor is apt to decay unless there is common 
property the tenure of Avlilch depends on it. A 
family register is also kept; and to hai’e hi- 
name erased from it is one of the greatest disgrace. 

■to Avhich a Chinaman can be subjected.^ In an- 
nexion Avith the register there iB_ an ingeniou 
plan bA^ AA’hich the generation to Avhich a man w- 
longs may be knoAim from his family name, 
mnemonic verses, chosen charactcr.s arc arrangeu 
in a certain order, and each of these chosen ciiar 
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acters is appropriated to a certain generation, and 
forms part of the name of all the males belonging 
thereto. Mutual responsibilityis amarked feature 
of Chinese life ; senior relatives for their juniors, 
and the elders of a clan for its members. 

4. Servants and slaves. — In the lower ranks, 
servants or hired workers are treated very much 
as being of the family, and take their meals with 
its members. In the higher ranks this is not so. 
There, on the one hand, servants show to their 
masters a ceremonious deference on the other, 
they often exercise a freedom of intervention in 
their master’s affairs, both of which are strange to 
'VVestem manners. Slaver3' is by no means a pro- 
minent feature of Chinese life; though, even where 
it is unknown as such, there may be those who 
through stress of poverty have been sold, or have 
sold themselves, into service. A much more usual 
type of slavery is seen in the slave girls of well-to-do 
families. They are the property of their owners, 
and dependent for their happiness on the goodwUl 
of their mistresses. They are distinguished from 
daughters of the house by not having their feet 
bound, and bj’’ some differences of attire. When 
they have groivn to womanhood, they may remain 
in the family as female attendants, though this is 
rare, or be taken as concubines, or {more reputably) 
be disposed of in marriage, or as concubines to 
others. Eunuchs employed as slaves are unlmown 
outside court circles. 

5. Social changes. — China is in a state of transi- 
tion, and the family also is sure to undergo change. 
Among the influences which may modify her social 
system are education, increased fcnowleage of other 
social systems, female education, changes in in- 
dustrial conditions with the rise of manufactures, 
greater facilities for travel, the general shook of 
the recent revolution, and last, though not least, 
the spread of Christianity. 

liiTBRATURE.— A H. Smith, Village Life in China, Edin. 
and Lend. 1900 ; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New 
York, 1808; E. H. Parker, ‘Comparative Chinese Family 
Lav,' China Rev. viii. (1879-80) 67-107 ; E. Faber, The Status 
of Woman in China, Shanghai, 1889. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

FAMILY (Egyptian). — ^The Egyptian family 
presents many points of contrast both ivith the 
Semitic and -with the Greek. Its most interest- 
ing characteristics are a distinct preservation of 
matriarchy, the prominent position of women, and 
a comparative promiscuity of sexual relations. 
We may, therefore, regard it as in some -ways more 
priniitive than the family in other countries of the 
ancient world. The prominent position of the 
women in the family led generally to a prominence 
of women in Egypt much greater than that allowed 
to them either among the Semites or in later 
Greece, and analogous to that apparently enjoyed 
in a greater degree by the women in early (Myee- 
njean) Greece. There also, among a people probably 
racially connected with the Egyptians, a matri- 
archal idea of the family may be assumed to have 
brought about a feminine prominence even more 
pronounced than in Egy^pt, It was no idea of the 
equal intelligence of women and men that in Egypt 
placed the two sexes almost on the same level, 
and in Minoan Crete perhaps made the women 
quite ns important as the men. This equality 
arose simply from the matriarchal idea that descent 
is absolutely certain through the mother, but not 
through the father, so that the family centres in 
the house-mother rather than in the house-father ; 
and the woman, instead of being the man’s slave, 
as among the Semites, is in many respects his 
equal or even superior. But this vdew of family 
life makes at the same time for what we should 
regard as sexual immorality. Thus, at any rate in 
the royal family, tlie Egyptians, in order to secure 
the succession of the mothers in the same family. 


often married their own sisters. In Homan times 
we find this practice common among ordinary 
people. 

The most important person in the family was, 
then, not the father, as among the Semites, but 
the mother. Siie was the house-ruler, the neht- 
per, the focus of the family. Nevertheless, she 
was the inferior of the man, her husband, in that 
she was always mentioned after him : on the tomb- 
stones she is always the wife {hemet) of the man, 
he is never the husband [zai] of the woman. After 
all, she could not become nebt-per unless she were 
first hemet, and that, when all was said and done, 
depended on the pleasure of the man. _ So far the 
man dominated, but never as the Semitic man did, 
who was the ba'al, ' lord ’ of his wife, his b^rt'ah, 
‘ chattel,’ or as did the Greek man, who, like Hesiod 
(TVor/cs and Daijs, 403), regarded a -wife simply 
as a necessary possession on a level with his ox 
and his plough ; at Athens only the hetairai 
had any freedom or influence. But, on the other 
hand, the Semite preserved far greater privacy and 
I holiness of the sexual relations. This agrees per- 
I haps with the Egyptian character, which was and 
is naturally more open and frank than that of the 
I Semite. Actual marriage with sisters was more or 
! less confined to the royal house (with disastrous 
! results to the Pharaohs), but the indeliniteness of 
the relations of the women of the family to the 
men is shown in the fact that the word senet, 
‘sister,’ was used not only for the real sisters of a 
man, but also for his concubines, and even for his 
hcnict, or wife. Similarly ‘ brother ’ might mean 
•husband.’ The woman who sits at the side of 
a man in some funerary sculptured group may 
be described as ‘ his sister, whom his heart 
loveth,’ or as ‘ his beloved wife.’ He might 
have many of these ‘sisters’ together with one 
wife (rarely two), or no wife at all ; in that case 
there was no properly constituted nebt-per, for this 
only a wife could be. If there were two wives, one 
was the nebt-per ; if two nebiit-per are mentioned 
on a man’s tombstone, it means either that the one 
succeeded the other in the dignity of house- 
mother, or that the man had maintained two 
separate establishments, which had no link save 
the fact that the same man maintained and 
fathered both. This a noble might do, and be- 
sides the regular ‘houses’ of his ‘wives’ he might 
also possess a hartm of concubines. But these had 
nothing to do with his family or families proper, 
however much he might favour his natural chil- 
dren. The father could, if he wished, make his 
son his heir, but this was somewhat opposed to 
usual custom, which, in accordance -with tlie matri- 
archal tlieory, preferred that property should de- 
scend in tlie female line. Thus, ordinarily, it was 
to the eldest son of the man’s eldest daughter that 
his goods went, and a man’s maternal grandfather 
w^as considered more closely related to him than 
his own father. Naturally this elaboration of 
primitive custom was at war with all parental 
affection, and so the men constantly broke through 
it ; those in high station, and, above aU, the kings, 
consistently did so. It was rarely that a dead 
monarch was not succeeded by his own son. 

The inatemal line of descent had the effect of 
confusing families, so that the Egyptians had 
little idea of family history, of genealogies and 
pedigrees, and never developed the surname or 
‘patronymic.’ Even tribal surnames w-ere im- 
known. The ordinary man W’as the son bom of 
his mother So-and-so. Only the man of better 
class is such-and-such a man’s son, the son of him 
who begat him. Until quite late times the Egy-ptian 
traced no genealogy further back than three or four 
generations, even in the case of a noble house. It 
is only in the decadence, when Egypt was con- 
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Bcious of her great age, that she became interested 
in her past, and her children reckoned back the 
generations of men. 

Marriage was effected by means of a properly 
drawn up legal contract, but of these we have none 
till the Gre^ period. There may have been, as in 
later times, a probationary year, after which, by a 
certain payment, the marriage might be annulled. 
The concubine, if free, no doubt was taken by force 
or came of her own accord ; if a slave, she had no 
voice in the matter, and was sold to her master. 
Whether a slave-woman could legally be made a 
full wife .we do not know. The king was subject 
to the same laws and customs in this regard as his 
subjects. In contrast to Assyria, where only one 
queen appears on the monuments, and only tAvo or 
three are even mentioned during the whole course 
of the empire’s history, the queen of Egypt is 
always mentioned, and always appears with her 
consort, Avho not infrequently derived his sole right 
to the croAvn from her, as in the case of Thutmosis 
(Thothmes) I. She is called the 'king’s Avife’ 
simply, or the ‘great king’s Avife,’ to distinguish 
her from other and inferior Avives; often she is 
both ‘great king’s AA'ife’ and ‘king’s mother’ 
{hemet-nsi ueret, and met-nsi). The ‘king’s son’ 
(si-nsi) might, were he the son of an inferior Avife, 
conceivably have in his veins not a drop of the 
blood of his father’s predecessors on the throne. In 
this case, his succession could only be assured by 
force if necessary. Thutmosis III. was related to 
Amonhatpe (Amenhetep) I. only through the 
female line, and Avas actually the son of an inferior 
wife, if not of a concubine. This last fact rendered 
his right to the croAvn so Aveak that, in order to 

f ive him a good claim, it was necessary to marry 
im to his aunt Hatshepsut, Avho was Avholly of 
the blood-royal as the eldest daughter of a ‘ great 
king’s AA'ife’ (but whose father, Thutmosis i., aa'us 
not of royal blood at all). She kept her nephcAv in 
the background, herself assuming the royal dignity, 
not as queen merely but as actAial ‘ king.’ In spite 
of the pre-eminence of the nebt-per in the family, 
there was no precedent for Egypt being directly 
ruled by a woman ; so, as Hatshepsut Avould have 
no lord and master in the kingdom, she Avas obliged 
to assume, officially, the dress and status of a man. 
The husband-nephCAV considered himself Avrong- 
fAiUy kept from his rights, for, though the son of a 
concubine or inferior queen, his marriage Avith his 
aunt had at once legitimized his claim to the 
throne. By herself assuming the croAvn, Hat- 
shepsut undoubtedly became in laAv and custom an 
usurper, and Thutmosis Avas legally justified in the 
punishment Avhich he meted out to her adherents 
after her death. 

Difficulties of a similar kind must have repeated 
themselves indefinitely in the homes of subjects, 
and yet Egyptian family life Avas very close and 
very affectionate. On his tombstone a man’s 
immediate relatives, whether gone before him or 
surviA'ing him, are all represented bearing the 
offerings to him and praying that the gods of the 
dead Avill g^ve him the kingly funeral meats. The 
words ‘ love ’ and ‘ beloved ’ recur more frequently 
in Egyptian mouths than in those of any other 
ancient nation, for none, whether father, mother, 
brother, sister, son, or daughter, seems to have 
been unbeloved by the rest of his family, judging 
from the inscriptions of the tombstones. This 
must at times have been an artificial convention, 
of course (aa^ may be sure that Thutmosis ill. did 
not love his aunt Hatshepsut), but at the same i 
time the convention Avould not have groAvn up had 
not the reality been there, and Ave obtain the im- 
pression in old Egypt of a A'ery close and very 
loving family life. It is so still ; the modem 
Egyptian is usually a fond father, though Islam 


has turned his relation to his Avife into a tyranny 
(albeit often a kind one) Avhieh his forefathers did 
not knoAv. The ancient Egyptian Ioicav no other 
object in marriage than the possession of children 
by both man and Avife in common ; children came 
normally to all, Avhether prince or peasant, as one 
of the best of the good gifts of the gods, and, 
though not necessary to his soul’s health after 
death, it Avas at least desirable that a man shoffid 
have sons to make the funerary offerings and pray 
for the safety of their father’s spirit in the under 
Avorld. _ We have not, even in the funerary stelm 
of ancient Greece, such constant insistence on 
family solidarity and affection as we see in the 
Egyptian gravestones, especially those of the 
Middle Kingdom ; and in later times the same 
spirit is revealed in the repeated bas-reliefs in 
the tombs of el-Amama, Avhich show the heretical 
king, Akhenaten, Avith his sister-queen Nefeit-iti 
and their little daughters, ahvays together and 
represented as exhibiting the closest mutual afiec- 
tion. From Babylonia and Assyria we have nothing 
of the same kind ; king Asshurbanipal is shoAvn 
once feasting Avith his queen (Avith the head of his 
enemy, the king of Elam, hanging in a bush close 
by), but no sign of marital afiection appears, and 
the king’s children are never represented. The 
greater harshness of the Semitic nature and the 
more ‘ human ’ character of the Egyptians are very 
apparent Avhen Ave compare their ‘ family life.’ 

Families Avere usually large, especially under the 
Middle Kingdom. No pressure of economic con- 
ditions existed, as in modern times, to act as a 
check upon the increase of offspring; there Avas 
subsistence for all, AA’ithin reason. Only a king 
could, if he desired, bring an enormous number of 
children into the Avorld, but Ave may be sure that 
not many cared to emulate Rameses n., who is said 
to have liad tAvo hundred children ; one hundred 
and three of his sons and fifty-nine of his daughters 
are actually knoAvn to us. The descendants of 
these people formed an important body of princely 
parasites for centuries; reasons of policy would 
forbid such reckless conduct on the part of later 
monarchs. As in all societies in a similar stage of 
development (e.p. India and China to-day), pesti- 
lence and Avar served as the natural checks on a too 
prolific increase of the race. Death took early toll 
then, as it does now, of the Egyptians ; and, though 
Ave have many instances of very aged persons, yet 
the funerary stelse shoAV Iioav enormous a propor- 
tion of the population died young. The age of the 
deceased is never given, but Ave see from their 
representations that they Avere commonly young : 
children Avith the side-lock (see beloAv) constantly 
appear in roAvs, one after the other, each with the 
epithet ma'af-Meru (‘acquitted,’ sc. of sin in the 
Hall of Osiris) or uhem-'ankh (‘repeating life ), tne 
usual equiA'alents of our ‘ deceased,’ after its nam^ 
These representations of chDdren, one often a head 
taller than the next, and so on, remind usof tne 
rows of sons and daughters shoAvn on the brasses 
of the 15th to 17th centuries in our churches, ut 
course, as in these modem brasses, all the chuaren 
or other persons shoAim on an Egyptian stele are 
not dead ; the whole family is shoAvn, dead ana 
liA'ing together, bringing oflerings to the tomo o 
the oAvner of the stele. , 

The large number of children often unused co - 
fusion in family nomenclature. After the den i 
a child bearing a certain name,_ another migni' 
bom to AA’hom the same name might be 
both appear on the same stelae of their 
But very often tAA-o, sometimes many „ 

dren living at the same time might bear the 
appellation — a fact Avhich makes the ancient g 
alogies often very difficult to unravel. 

Children in ancient Egypt were differentiated 
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from their elders by a special mark~the manner 
of dressing their hair. Whereas, with the excep- 
tion of the soldiers and often the peasants, the 
Egyptian men always shaved the whole head and 
wore wigs, the hoys either shaved or close-cropped 
only part of it, leaving on one side a long lock, 
winch was always carefully plaited in a pigtail 
hanging to the shoulder or below it. Sometimes 
the whole hair seems to have been worn gathered 
into this single thick pigtail over the ear._ Earely, 
and only under the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 
does the tail appear to have been worn at the back 
of the head. It was usually retained till manhood ; 
sometimes w'e find portrait-figures of young men 
who Avear both the natural pigtail and a wig, the 
former coming out of a hole in tlm latter 1 In later 
times the princes seem all their lives to hai'e Avom 
this lock, Avhich marked their position as ‘royal 
children ’ (in their case it seems sometimes to have 
been a representation of the lock rather than 
natural hair). The girls Avore the same lock, hut 
often in a number of small braids or not plaited at 
all, Avhereas that of the boy Avas always a single 
plait. And very often the girls did not shaA'C the 
rest of the head, hut Avore the rest of their hair 
hanging doAvn, the ‘lock of youth’ being simply 
tied separately at the side. On reaching Avoman- 
hood a great AA'ig avos often Avorn on the top of the 
natural hair, though sometimes the Avomen seem to 
hav’e shaved their heads or cropped their hair short 
like the men, alAA-ays, of course, wearing their long 
Avig over it. 

Cliiidren of both sexes usually Avore no clotliing 
Avhatever tUl the age of puberty, and CA-en tlien the 
girls often wore nothing but a slight girdle. The 
mother was assisted in their care by the nurse 
who Avas an important person in the family, 
and is commonly represented on the tombstones as 
a member of it. The ideograph of her name shoAA’s 
that she Avas primarily a wet-nurse or foster-mother. 
The name W'as transferred to male nurses (like 
our ‘nurse’), and Ave find the great nobles Avho 
acted as tutors or goA'emors of royal princes bear- 
ing it as their official title (‘royal nurse’). 

We thus see that the love of the Egyptians for 
their children, the important position of their 
Avives, and their interest in their families and 
dependants enable us to give a very full idea of 
the ancient Egyptian family and its life. 

See also CHILDREN (Egyptian) and MARRIAGE 
(Egyptian). 

IrrERATCRE. — Good general account in A. Erman, Jjife in 
■Ancient Egypt, tr. Tirard, London, 1894, p. 16011. For the 
funerary steto, eee Lange and Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine 
des raitllcren Reichs, Cairo Catalogue, Berlin, 1902; and Hall 
and Scott-Moncrieff, Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Steles 
in the Eritish Musexim, pt. 2, London, 1912. The present 
writer has in this article used his general knowiedge of the 
etelffl in the British Museum. For the reliefs of Akhonaten 
and his family, see N. de G. Davies, Rock Tombs of El Amarna, 
London, 1903 ff., and A. E. P. Weigall, Akhnaton, Pharaoh of 
Egypt, London, 1910. On the relationship of Thutmosis ni. to 
Batshepsut, the present writer’s position is midway between 
that of Naville and that of Sethe and Breasted (see the long 
controversy in Z A, passim : the matter is not yet settled satis- 
factorily). On marriage with sisters at Arsinoe in Roman times, 
see U. Wilcken, in Abhandl, k. preuss. Akad., 1883, p. 903. 

H. E. Hall. 

FAMILY (Greek). — i. Position of women in 
society.— The position of AVomen in Athens in the 
5th cent. B.C. and afterAvards differs strikingly from 
their position in Doric States like ^arta, or in the 
earlier period pictured by the Homeric poems. 
The Odyssey presents Penelope as the honoured 
wife and queen ; Arete is almost on the same 
plane as her liushand Alcinous ; and, Avhen Tele- 
machus is entertained by Menelaus in the Spartan 
court, Helen takes precedence over her husband in 
caring for the guests, she corrects his mistakes, and 
her advice is followed in the questions imder dis- 
ewsaoa. In E.xxiv. we find Hecuba present 


AAuth the men in conncil, as aa’os Arete in the council 
of the Phffiacians [Od. xi. 335). The princes of 
these poems have each one Avife, though they may 
also have concubines, and the AA’ife shares her 
husband’s position before the Avorld. 

While in the Sparta of later days Avomen shared 
the respect paid to men, since in bearing children 
they also performed a Meat duty to the State, the 
condition of affairs in Athens A\'as decidedly differ- 
ent. Normally a Avoman could not appear before 
the courts, but must be represented by her husband 
or her guardian ; in fact, her position legally Avas 
almost comparable with that of a slave. Unfair as 
it Avould he to accept the estimate of comedy or of 
such a poet as Euripides, still the AA’hoIe trend of 
literature, liistory, and philosophy, as Avell as 
poetry, points to the subordinate place of Avoman 
in Athenian life. Her sphere is the home ; and, 
although she is not locked up in an Oriental 
Jiartm, her life is compared Avith that of a tortoise 
in thatitis restricted to the homejPlnt. Mer. 142B). 
Silence becomes her, even in her husband’s pres- 
ence ; she does not meet his guests ; nor is she 
in any sense his intellectual or social companion. 
Even in time of AV’ar the Avoman of position is not 
expected to leave the house Avithout her husband’s 
knoAA’ledge or Avithout proper attendants. Under 
these restrictions she might visit Avomen friends 
near by, she Avas expected to attend certain religi- 
ous festivals, mainly festivals of AVomen, and she 
performed rites in honour of the dead. In the 
home the entire administration of the household 
fell to her : the care of the stores, the arrangement 
of the meals, and, in particular, the direction of 
spinning and Aveaving to provide garments for the 
family. Her special duty Avas to care for the 
children, boys up to the age of eight or ten, and 
girls till they Avere married. It aa'os this pre- 
occupation AA'ith simple tasks and the seclusion in 
the house Avhich prevented any real development 
of intellectual life among AA’omen, and consequently 
any ability to share the husband’s intellectual life. 
Moreover, the education of girls before marriage 
w'as extremely limited (see Education [Greek]). 
It AA'os primarily of a practical nature — training in 
morals and manners, in spinning, in weaAung, and 
in the direction of the household. The intercourse 
even Avith other girls was limited, and it Avas only 
on the occasion of some religious festival that a 

f irl had any opportunity to see men other than 
er father and the slaves of the household. See, 
further. Woman (Greek). 

2 . The reasons for marriage. — Such being the 
position of AVomen at Athens as daughters and 
AA’ives, it is not strange that some brilliant women, 
of AA’liom Aspasia is a typical example, should not 
have conformed to the standards of Athenian 
family life. It is not so strange at first sight that 
Athenian society gave great freedom to men, 
both unmarried and married, in matters of social 
morality, as it is that the family thus strictly 
defined should have existed at all. The reason 
for the existence of the family and for the strict- 
ness with which daAighters and wives were guarded 
is the same, namely, the importance of securing 
sons_ to continue the activities of the father in 
service to the State and to the gods. It is true 
that occasionally the need of a housekeeper is em- 
phasized (Eur. Ale. 946 f. ; Arist. Nie. Aiii. 14, 
p. 1162), hut the house might have been managed, 
as a business Avas managed, through a competent 
slave. The Athenian married that he might have 
sons AA’ho AA'ould be recognized by laAV and religion. 
To them he might safely look lor care in his old 
age,_ and in their activities he could see with satis- 
faction the continuation of the work to which he 
had devoted his life (Plato, Symp. 207). In rearing 
1 them he performed his best service to the State, 
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for citizenship was limited to men of legitimate 
birth ; and the preservation of the reputation of 
the family in the State was a very strong incentive 
to good citizenship. In Sparta the fines for men 
who did not marry (Stob. Mor. Ixvii. 16), in 
Athens the demand that statesmen and generals 
he married (Dein. zn D&m. § 71), and the disgrace 
of daughters who did not find a husband (Soph. 
CEd. Tyr. 1500), illustrate the importance attached 
to this duty, which naturally is emphasized in 
Plato’s phUosophy of the State. Religion also 
demanded that a man marry and raise up sons to 
continue his line. The worship of the State-gods 
was carried on by legitimate citizens, and on this 
ground also Plato rests the duty of marriage {Leg. yi. 
773 E). Further, certain forms of religious service 
were the duty and privilege of particular families, 
which must be kept up in order that this service 
may be performed. Finally, the wellbeing of the 
dead (of a man’s ancestors, and his oAvn well- 
being after death) depended on ofierings by his 
descendants (Isocr, xiv. 60 ; Plato, Eipp. Maj. 
291 E), so that actual or adopted sons (Isaeus, vii. 30) 
were necessary to perform this important service. 

3 . The choice of a wife depends on this concep- 
tion of marriage as a duty to the State, to the gods, 
and to one’s self. A man’s mfe is ordinarily chosen 
by his father, who deals ■with the father of the pro- 
posed bride, and there is little or no opportunity 
for romance or individual choice, since ordinarily 
the girl has had no opportunity of seeing her future 
husband before betrothal, and hardly any oppor- 
tunity before marriage. Even the consent of the 
parties themselves need not be asked, for the girl 
has no occasion to object, and the youth can have 
his income cut off £f he does not agree. The 
picture of Hsemon and Antigone in Sophocles’ 
Antigone is evidently an exception to the rule, 
even in literature. That marriage was conceived as 
a duty and arranged by the parents does not, of 
course, mean that in ancient Athens (any more 
than in modem countries where marriage is 
arranged by parents) the husband did not often 
come to have real regard and love for his wife. 

The woman chosen for a wife must, of course, be 
the daughter of an Athenian citizen, for only the 
children of such a marriage would be legitimate. 
She might be, and often was, a near relative of her 
future husband. Usually tlie bride would be a 
girl between fifteen and twenty, imless, indeed, 
she were a ividow ; and her husband would be 
between twenty and thirty years of age. Her 
beauty would count for something, her skill in the 
feminine arts, such as spinning and weaving, for 
more ; but the important thing was rather that 
her social position and her doivry should be com- 
parable "with the position and wealth of her future 
husband. The reason for this is simple, in that a 
woman 'with small dowry would often fail to ■nun 
her husband’s respect, while a wife with a very 
large do-wry might make her husband very uncom- 
fortable by interfering with his financial manage- 
ment of the property, if not -with other sides of his 
life (cf. Plato, Leg. vi. 774 D ; Pint, de Educ. 
Pucr. 13 F ; Arist. Eth. Nic. viii. 10. 6 , p. 1161a). 
See, further. Marriage (Greek). 

4 . The family a religious institution. — MTiile 
marriage and the family were definitely legal 
institutions, the religious side must be clearly re- 
cognized. Like every other human institution, 
the family needed the di-vine blessing, and religious 
rites to obtain this blessing were not neglected even 
in times when belief in the gods became vague or 
insincere. Indeed, they could not well be neglected, 
for, in so far as the family was recognized by the 
State, it was a duty to the State to follow the 
customary rites in invoking the blessing of the 
gods. So far as the marriage ceremony was con- 


cerned, the religious rites attending it re-semWai 
in principle the religious rites attending anv im 
portant undertaking. They consisted in sacntces 
to the patron gods of marriage on the day before 
the wedding, and again in connexion with the 
wedding banquet. The choice of the gods to whom 
these sacrifices ivere oflered, rather than the charac- 
ter of the sacrifices, Avas significant. Zeus and 
Hera, who, Avith local deities, AA'ere honoured in 
the preliminary sacrifices, Avere not only the patrons 
of marriage as a human institution, but also the 
gods whose relations represented the type of the 
human family in the Olympian circle. Similarly, 
the gods of the household and Aphrodite, who 
Avere honoured at the marriage feast itself, were 
the gods_ Avho watched over the relations of the 
neAV family. Just as the religious character of any 
Greek institution finds expression in the gods -witn 
Avhom it is associated, so the religious character of 
the family is seen in the nature of the gods invoM 
in the marriage ceremony. 

Further, Greek religion was a matter of social 
groups like the family or the tribe or the State, 
before it was a matter of the individual. The 
Avorship of the family centred in Hestia (Vesta), 
the personified hearth-flame. At her round altar, 
hung A\dth fillets, in the main room of the house, 
libations Avere offered at each meal, and she was 


recognized in connexion Avith every sacrifice that 
took place in the home. Other gods also were 
Avorshipped — Apollo the Guardian, whose symbol 
or altar stood outside the door ; the patron gods of 
their race, Avhose shrine might be in a room off the 
main hall ; Zeus Herkeios, A\'hose altar stood in 
the court ; and the gods of property_ like Zeus 
Ktesios ; even gods from different shrines in the 
city might be represented by sma,ll iinagesinthe 
home. At all the events of family life, such as 
the birth of a child, the coming of age of a son, or 
in cases of sickness or death, the gods of_ the home 
Avere Avorshipped. On home anniversaries such as 
birthdays, and often on the occasion of public 
Avorship in the city, sacrifices were offered m tbe 
home. In a Avord, the Greek family Avas a religions 
institution, because every social institution m 
Greece Avas essentially religious. _ 

5 , The relation of members of the family.— The 
eft'ort to ascertain from Greek literature the 
meaning of the family as an ethical institution is 
complicated by various difficulties. _ Pictures ol 
private life are not found in the earlier literature, 
and Ave are left to deduce the facts from occasional 
allusions in philosophical Avritings and speeches, or 
from the exaggerations of comedy, or from 1 -“® 
ideal plane of tragedy. Xenophon’s account 01 tne 
training he proposed to give his young aviic on 
marriage (in the (Economicus) is a Avelcome 
tion, even if Xenophon can hardly be regardeu a 
the type of an Athenian citizen. 



viii. ), of Odysseus and Penelope. In Ouc , 
Odysseus to Nausicaa {Od. vi. l^Of. ;cf.H ’ 
Erga, 702), ‘ There is nothing 
than when man and Avife are of one heart i 
in a house, a grief to their foes, and to their me 
great joy, but their OAvn hearts know it tea i 
Butcher and Lang). . 

In later literature the references to this 
are few but striking. It is Euripides 
the chaste AA'ife avIio makes the home life 
that the husband rejoices when he enters, a 
himself fortunate as he goes out [Iph. Aui. a 
Euripides also speaks of the SAveet deceit P 
Avho softens the trouble and cheers *^he m 
her husband (frag. 819). In her husband s 
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it is her lot to suffer (Alsch. Agam. 861 f.) ; in hia 
presence there is such complete trust and under- 
standing that burdens are lightened (Soph. QSd. 
Tyr. 769 f., andpa^strn). By the time of Aristotle 
the entire community of life between husband and 
wife is emphasized (Arist. Eth. iWc. viii. 14, p. 
1162«, 19-29; cf. Isocr. iii. 40) ; and Plutarch {Mor. 
59 Fj names honour to the ndfe as one of the essen- 
tials of family life. 

While these references in literature can hardly 
be regarded as pure imagination of poets and 
theories of philosophers, we must not fail to 
recognize the conditions which limited the develop- 
ment of such relations. In general it is clear that 
the possibilities of intellectual companionship were 
limited by the very restricted opportunities of the 
wife for any intellectual devmopment. "Where j 
books hardly existed in the home, and where women i 
never came in contact with any one but slaves, 
even if the latter were sometimes educated persons, 
they cohld not be expected to meet their husbands 
on common ground intellectually. Certain plea- 
sures belonged to husband and wife in common 
— pleasure in the comfortable, well-regulated home 
and in the growing children ; perhaps sometimes 
the pleasures of music. Common purposes and 
ideals they certainly shared so far as the sons and 
daughters were concerned. Of affection between 
husmind and wife one can say but little. It seems 
hardly possible, however, that the pictures of 
affectionate husbands and wives in Greek tragedy 
could have been appreciated by the Athenian 
audience, or even conceived at all, if they had no 
counterpart in the actual life of the day. 

The relation of parents to children is frequently 
referred to in literature. Three similes in the 
J7ia(i (iv. 130, xv. 362, xvi. 7) express the tender 
sympathy of the mother for her child. The joy 
of Alson in his son Jason and of Telamon in his 
son Ajax is described by Pindar iv. 120 f., 

Isthm. V.) ; the love of Creon for Hmmon, tempor- 
arily blinded by passion, in Sophocles’ Antigone, 
the mother’s joy in Cleobis and Biton (Herod, i. 
31), and the pain Medea inflicted on Jason by kill- 
ing their children (Eur. Jlledca), are examples that 
might be multiplied indefinitely. The reverse of 
the same thought is found in the pain when 
children turn out badly (Ismus, v. 39; Theog. 
271 ff.); and, when this feeling of tenderness to 
children seems to be lacking, as in the case of 
Demosthenes, who placed the prosperity of the 
State above his personal loss in his daughter’s 
death, it is a fit subject for public reproach 
(Alschin. in Ctes. 77). 

The visible record of parental affection is pre- 
served to us in the representations of mother and 
child on Attic vases, and in various representations 
of the family on Attic grave-reliefs. Tlie duty of 
parents to bring up their children in riglit ways, 
and in particular to develop honour to the State 
and respect for parents, is ordinarily presupposed 
rather than stated explicitly (cf. Demosth. Ooron. 
22-23 ; Eurip. Antiope, fr. 219). This training in 
earlier years was supervised by the mother ; and, 
as girls never passed out from the mother’s im- 
mediate care till they were married, the relation 
developed between mother and daughter must have 
been an intimate one. The son early passed from 
his mother’s hands to the schoolmaster, the train- 
ing slave {‘iraiSayuyts), and, in less degree, to the 
father. As to any intimate relation offatlier and 
son, we know little except from the evidence of 
tragedy. It is clear, however, that both sons and 
daughters were trained strictly in the feeling for 
the unity of the family, with the duties and the 
privileges which this imposed. 

The relation_ between brothers, and between a 
brother and a sister, is not iufrequently mentioned 
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from the Homeric poems onwards. TJie account of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus in the Iliad (iv. 148 ff., 
«i. 107) only serves to illustrate the general prin- 
ciple (Od. viii. 646). The affection of a brother 
and sister is best illustrated by the story of Electra 
and Orestes as it was developed in literature and 
in art. 

TJ)e duty of children toward their parents is first 
a material one, namely, to care for them in their 
old age (Lysias, xiii. 45 ; Ismus, vii. 30). More 
broadly it is described as honour towards parents 
(Lycurg. Leocr. 94 ; and esp. Pindar, Pyth, _ vi. 
23 ff.). Plato goes so far as to say that piety 
towards parents is the best worship of the gods 
(Leg. xi. 030 Eff.), and the absence of such piety 
was at Athens a legal bar from public office (Dein. 
ii. 17). For the Athenians the most repulsive 
phase of the Sophistic attack on moral ideals 
concerned this point (Aristoph. Clouds, 994 f. ; Xen. 
Mem. iii. 6. 15), and the problems which arose for 
sons, when one parent was turned against another, 
as in the stoiy of Eriphyle or of Clytaemnestra, 
proved extremely interesting to the Greeks. 

Judged by the only data at our disposal — those 
of myth and literature and art — the unity of the 
family was the fundamental conception of Greek 
society and Greek morals. When the hold of 
other social and political institutions had begun to 
weaken, the family still retained its solidarity, and 
duties to the family were observed with care. 

Cf. also the ' Greek ’ section of artt. Childeen, 
Education, Mareiage. 

Eitkbatcbe.— F. H. Miiller, Ueher das FamilienUben ier 
homerischtn ZtU, Zeitz, 180C ; J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in 
Greece, I.ondon, 1674 (new cd. 18DS) ; G. Glotz, La SolidariU 
de la famitte da)« « draft cn'tnfnzt m Grice, Paris, 1804 ; 
W. H. S. Jones, Greek itoralit}/, London, 1906, p. 83 ; C. A. 
Savage, The Athenian Family, Baltimore, 1907 ; T. D. 
Seymonr, Life in the Someric Age, New Tork, 1007, p. 117. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

FAMILY (Hindu). — I. The family in India is 
of the joint-family type, and it is chiefly for this 
reason that the Indian family law differs so much 
from that of Europe. Its main principles Avere 
early reduced to writing in the well-knoivn legal 
Sanskrit treatises called Bliarmaidstras or Smrtis, 
all the more important of ivhich have been pub- 
lished in English. This so-called Hindu laiv is 
still applied, throughout British India, in all ques- 
tions relating to the inlieritance, succession, and 
marriage of Hindus, to zaste, and to Hindu reli- 
gious usages or institutions. 

2 . The state of a family living in union implies 
a common habitation as well as community of 
property, of meals, and of cultus. It maj’- be de- 
scribed, with H. Maine, as ‘ a group of natural or 
adoptive descendants held together bj' subjection 
to the eldest living ascendant, father, grandfather, 
or great-grandfatlier. The head of such a group 
is always in practice despotic’ (Early History of 
Institutions, London, 1876, p. 116; cf. Ancient 
Law do. 1907, p. 133). It should he added that, 
if the family chose to continue united after the 
father’s death, the eldest son Avould generally be- 
come its head, as stated in the lawbook of Narada: 
‘Let the eldest brother, by consent, support the 
rest like a father.’ The position of such an eldest 
sonjnanaging the family estate is also a very influ- 
ential one, thongh not equal in dignity to that of 
a father, whose power resembles t\ie patria potestas 
of the paterfamilias in ancient Koman laiv. 

Thus * a wife, a son, and a slave, these three are declared to 
have no property ; the wealth which they earn is (acquired) for 
him to whom they belong:* (Manu, vui. 4lC). * That is declared 
ft valid transaction whifij is done by the senior or head of a 
family. That Is not valid which has been transacted by one 
who does not enjoy Independence' (Narada, £, 42). 

Even nowadays tlie manager [Icartd) does not 
confine himself to the financial part of the house- 
hold i tUote is wot tx single dowvostie nftair oi auy 
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importance •which may be undertaken -without his 
consent or knowledge ; and he is even expected to 
watch over the spiritual needs of all the members, 
and to check irregularities of all kinds by his sound 
discipline. The extent of his sway may be gathered 
from the facts that married sons in India, -with 
their -wives and children, generally choose to re- 
main under the paternal roof, as they marry very 
early, and avoid the responsibility and expense of 
a separate establishment ; that adopted and ille- 
gitimate sons may have to be added to the legiti- 
mate sons; that polygamy and concubinage are 
not forbidden, whereas the re-marriage of widows 
is objected to ; and that a respectable Hindu is 
often obliged to support indigent relatives together 
with their families, as well as a hereditary family, 
priest and other hangers-on. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the general body of an 
undivided family extends further than the copar- 
cenary, which consists of the three generations 
next to the owner of certain property in unbroken 
male descent, and possesses a right of survivorship 
for all the descendants included in it. 

3 . The eldest son is not infrequently allowed by 
the father to manage the affairs of the family 
under his direction, and he may even himself be- 
come the karid during the lifetime of the father, 
if the latter is advanced in years and unable or 
unwilling to continue to concern himself with 
matters of a secular nature. After the father’s 
death, the eldest son, as mentioned before, -will 
generaUy succeed him, though this is no invariable 
rule. The precept of Narada is still occasionally 
followed, that even the ymmgest brother may 
govern the family if specially capable, because 
the prosperity of the whole family depends on 
ability. It is seldom, if ever, that more than one 
member of a family takes part in the management, 
though there is nothing to prevent such democratic 
methods of family government. The kartd is, 
however, liable to render an account ; it has been 
so held by a full bench of the Calcutta High Court. 

4 . The wife of the manager, called ghinni, also 
occupies a responsible position, as she has to look 
after the inner department of the household, to 
see that every one is duly fed, to regulate her 
expenses according to the means of the family, to 
exercise a mild and prudent sway over her daugh- 
ters and daughters-in-law and over the domestic 
servants, to get her daughters married at an early 
age, and have their nuptials properly celebrated. 
As for the task of educating her children, it would 
be a mistake to expect too much from a mother 
who herself is in most cases unacquainted with the 
barest elements of knowledge, entirely governed 
by religious notions of the crudest kind, and given 
to su;^rstitious practices. 

5 . The daughters and daughiers-in-law, whose 
attitude towards one another is not always that of 
strict harmony and peace, are not only subject to 
the control of the female head of the house, shut 
up as they are in the family zenana ; they also 
labour under all the disadvantages and hardships 
incidental to the difficult position of females in an 
Eastern country. Thus a young daughter-in-law 
in a genteel family is regarded as immodest and 
unmannerly, if she should happen accidentally to 
enter the outer or male compartment of the house. 
No married female is permitted to leave the house, 
without having first obtained the sanction of the 
male or female head of the family, or otherwise 
than in a closed conveyance, either a pcUkl or a 
carriage. Women take their meals after the men, 
and the choicest part of the food is first offered to 
the males, and the residue kept for the females. 

6 . Most women in India are strictly religious; 
the ghinni in particular hardly ever fails, after 
breakfast, to go through her morning service in 


the domestic place of Avorship, at the close of which 
she invokes the blessing of her guardian deity. All 
the inmates of the house, both male and female, are 
expected to be present at the daily performed 
by the hereditary priest of the family, and to make 
their obeisance to the stone or metal image of the 
tutelary god of the house. In rich families, a suf- 
ficient endowment in inalienable landed property 
is set apart for the permanent support of the idol. 

7 . From a legal point of -dew, the subject of 
maintenance is important, especially as this in- 
cludes defraying the expense incurred for the nup- 
tials and other religious ceremonies, or samskdras, 
of the younger male members of the family. Those 
who, owing to some bodily or mental defect, are 
disqualified from inheriting under the Hindu law 
have a claim to maintenance against the head of 
the house. Illegitimate sons and concubines are 
also entitled to be maintained. 

8 . Partition is another important subject. Ac- 
cording to the 11th cent. Mitdksard (a Avell-knoAvn 
authoritative Sanskrit commentary), partition is 
the adjustment into specific portions of divers rights 
of the several members of a joint-family, i.e. the 
ascertaining of individual rights which during the 
joint condition — where the members share in food, 
worship, and estate— are not thought of. Parti- 
tion, according to the same authority, may take 
place at the desire of a single male member, who 
IS therefore at liberty, as far as he is concerned, to 
terminate the joint-tenancy, the other coparceners 
having to submit to it whether they like it or not. 
In Bengal, liowever, real partition may take place 
only after the father’s death, when any co-sharer 
is at liberty to demand it. Such is the laiv as laid 
down in the 15th cent. Dayabhdga, the author of 
which is supposed, in order to prevratthe growth of 
disobedience by sons, to have deprived the latter of 
the right of enforcing partition against the father’s 
Avish. It appears probable that throughout India 
partition against the father’s will Avas, doAvn to 
very recent times, considered very much contra 
bonos mores, even where it was not forbidden. 

9. The early Sanskrit lawbooks contain long 
lists of secondary sons Avho may be used to supply 
the place of a legitimate son, if the latter should 
happen to be AA'anting. This topic of the secondary 
sons {gaunapictra) is also treated in the learned 
Sanslcrit commentaries of later times, though all 
the various ancient modes of filiation had gradually 
become obsolete except the deidce of adoption, which 
has remained a highly important and idgorous in- 
stitution doAvn to the present day (see Adoption 
[H indu]). Of the other subsidiary sons, the kse- 
traja, or son of the Avife, was the son begotten of 
one man’s -wife by another, after express authori- 
zation, the legitimate husband being childless and 
impotent, disordered in mind, incurably diseased, 
or dead. 


Thus, in the Sanskrit Epics, King SaudSsa is rejwrted to have 
nduced the sage Vasistha to beget for him a son by his queen , 
■nd the two brothers Dhrtaragtra and PaijiJu, 
he chief heroes of the Mahdbharata, are said tohave bew 

legotten by the sage Vyasa for King Viomiiavim. TMcustom 

lorresponda in part to the levirate ot the , 

ound to prevau among many nations of antiqmty and recen 
,imes in aU parts of the globe. 

son secretly bom (gudhafa) from aduJterofis 
ntercourse is also said to become the son or ms 
nother’s husband : if a pregnant young woman mar- 
ies, her son belongs to the husband, and is caile 
I, son received with the bride (sahodha ) ; and tne 
ion of a girl (kamna), if she marries, becomes Her 
lusband’s son; whereas, shoald 
narried, he is reckoned as the son of her fat . 
Phe latter principle is equally 
ase of the putrikdputra, or son of 
laughter, whose son became the son . ’ 

f the latter had no male issue. SomeAvhat peculiar 
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is the case of the paunarbhava, or son of a woman 
twice married, who appears amon^ the secondary- 
sons, because women, under the Brahman law of 
marriage, are not permitted to marry more than 
once — a prohibition which has only been removed 
hy the English legislation of the last centu^. 

to. The hankering after sons, which is evidenced 
by the recognition of these various substitutes for 
a real legitimate son, seems to have originated in 
the exigencies of a primitive state of society when 
male issue was greatly prized, because the pros- 
perity of a family used to depend on the number 
of hands able to cultivate the family property; and 
the very existence of a tribe surrounded by ene- 
mies depended on the number of its male members 
capable of bearing arms. The happiness of a man 
even in the next world was connected with the 
existence of a continuous line of male descendants 
capable of making the customary offerings to de- 
ceased ancestors. Procreation by the father does 
not appear to have been a necessary element in the 
conception of sonship, and the chastity of women 
was not valued very highly. 

11. It is not necessary, on the other hand, to 
explain these anomalies in the early family law of 
the Brahmans from a supposed universal practice 
oi polyandry in ancient India, and to connect them 
with the polyandrous practices which are no doubt 
widely mevalent among the non-Aryan races of 
India. The well-knoivn tale of Draupadi in the 
Mahdihdrata, who became the joint- wife of all the 
five PSndava brothers, is the only instance of an 
Aryan woman said to have been the legal wife of 
several men, and the Mahobharata itself represents 
the match of Draupadi as unusual and shocking. 
As for polyandry among non-Aryans, it exists, 
according to Eisley and Gait’s Census Jteport, 
both in the matriarchal form, Avhere a woman 
forms alliances with a plurality of men nob neces- 
sarily related to each other, and succession is there- 
fore traced through the female, and in the fraternal, 
where she becomes the -wife of several brothers. 

Thn«, among the Kannuvans of Madura, a woman may legally 
marry any number of men in succession, and may bestow 
favours on paramours without hindrance. Among the car- 
penter and nlacksmith classes in Malabar, the four or five 
chosen husbands ore said to be in the habit of celebrating their 
polyandrous marriage openly with much pomp. In the Malabar 
and Canarese tancads generally, a woman may freely associate 
with men unrelated to each other, so that the only family 
group is that of the mother with her children. The family is 
pe^etuated hy the female members only, and the person occu- 
pying the position of son to a man is the son of his sister. This 
IS the marumakathayam law, lit. descent in the line of a nephew 
or sister’s son, whi^ is nowadays confined to the Nayars or 
Nairs and other castes on the Malabar coast and in Travancore, 
but even there is failing into disrepute, and gradually passing 
into the fraternal form of polyaodiy or into monandry. The 
great facilities for divorce which exist in some parts of the 
Madras Presidency may also bo viewed perhaps as a relio of, or 
akin to, matriarchal polyandry. The fraternal system is still 
widely spread along the whole of the Himalayan range, in- 
cluding Kashmir, as well as in some parts of S. India, «.p. 
among the Todas In the Nilgiris. In Kashmir the woman is 
regarded as the wife of all the brothers, as in the case of 
Draupadi, and the children call them ail father. 

12. In the Aryan marriage system of India, what 
strikes a European observer most is the well-nigh 
universal prevalence of the married state, which 
is brought about by the custom of infant marriage 
(see Child Mahriage [in India]). This custom, 
the gradual growth of which may he traced in the 
Sanskrit lawbooks, has gone on spreading from 
the higher castes to the lower till it has become 
almost universal. There is no greater opprobrium, 
at least in a genteel family, than to have a daughter 
unmarried at the age of puberty ; hence no father 
dares rma the risk of deferring Ms daughter’s mar- 
riage tin she is gro-wn up. It may he supposed 
that the patriarchal power of the karta was ad- 
verse, from the outset, to the female members of 
the famUy exercising the right of choosing their 
husbands for themselves. It may he honed that 


the movement against infant marriage will gradu- 
ally gain ground in India, though hitherto it has 
made hut little progress. 

13. The prohibition of widow re-marriage, which 
is said to be the social complement of infant mar- 
riage, is also a custom of ancient standing which 
has been spreading from the higher castes to the 
lower. Among the latter, however, it often meets 
■with strenuous resistance, women being more of a 
power than in the higher castes, and naturally prone 
to set their influence against the obstacles placed 
in the way of their re-marriage. Among the upper 
cla.sses, also, social reformers have been constantly 
advocating the propriety and necessity of widow 
marriage. 

14. Polygamy, though permitted in the Sanskrit 
lawbooks, is rarely practised nowadays, the excess 
of wives over husbands not amounting to more 
than 8 and 7 in the thousand respectively among 
Hindus and Buddhists. It is quite unusual to take 
a second wife, unless the first wife should he barren 
or afifticted with some incurable disease ; and, even 
then, a man has often to obtain the consent of his 
first wife, or of his cosbo panchdyat, or of both. 

15. The Sdstras contain many curious rules 
regarding prohibited degrees in marriage, the prin- 
cipal rule being that bride and bridegroom should 
never belong to the same gotra, or clan (see Caste, 
§ II). These exogamous rules are crossed by an 
endogamouB principle, under which intermarriage 
between persons differing in caste is strictly for- 
bidden (see Marriage [Hindu]). In practice, any 
marriage may be said to he valid which has been 
celebrated in the presence, and with the presumed 
assent, of the relatives and leading members of 
the caste. 

16. It should he observed, perhaps, that the 
otherwise strict rule against intermarriage be- 
tween different castes is relaxed in the case of 
what has been called hypergamy, or ‘marrying 
up,’ t.e. the custom forbidding a woman to marry 
a man of a group lower than her own, and com- 
pelling her to marry into a group equal or superior 
in rank. This custom is both wide-spread and 
ancient, the Code of Manu styling marriages be- 
tween men of a higher class and women of a 
lower class as according to the order of nature, 
while marriages of the converse type are un- 
natural. Social reformers have endeavoured to 
check the operation of the general rule against 
intermarriages by a proposed fusion of the exist- 
ing sub-castes. 

17. The universally prevailing custom of cele- 
brating the nuptials with great pomp, and often 
lavish expense, may be cited as a proof of the im- 
portance and sanctity of marriage in the eyes of 
the people. Some of the ceremonies customary at 
a wedding are extremely ancient, and seem to have 
come do\vn from Aryan times. It is true that 
concubinage is tolerated, both the concubine or 
female slave and the illegitimate son being men- 
tioned in the Sanskrit Commentaries as members 
of a joint-family. Since the abolition of slavery, 
however, public opinion on this head has greatly 
changed ; and it is only in the case of holders of 
rajyas, or large estates, or among very low-caste 
people, that concubines living as members of the 
family of the man keeping them may now some- 
times be found. See also Adultery (Hindu). 

Lttebattjee.— H. Zimmer, AUind. Peben, Berlin, 1870; G. 
Bfihler, 2%e Lavs of ilanu, Oxford, 1886 C=SBE xxv.ij W. 
Stokes, Hindu Law Books, Madras, 1865 ; G. Sarkar, Hindu 
Lawa, Calcutta, 1003 ; J. D. 'lJla.yae,Hindu Law and (Tsage'^, 
Madras, 1906; B. Mullick, Essays on the Hindu Family in 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1882 ; J. J oily, Recfit und Silts, Strassimrg, 
1806 (,=GIAP ii. E. J. Trevelyan, Hindu Family Law, 
London, 1808 ; S. C. Bose, Ths Hindoos as they are, Calcutta, 
1881 ; M. F. Billington, Woman in India, London, 1885 ; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, 
Oxford, 1006; C. R. Aiyar, A Manual of Malabar Law, 
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Madras, 1888; Risley-Gait, Report on the Census of India, 
1901, Calcutta, 1903; B. Delbriick, Indogerm. Verwandt- 
sehaftsnamen, Leipzi;;, 1889 xi. 6). 

J. Jolly. 

FAMILY (Japanese). — ^The earliest family sys- 
tem in Japan was that known as uji. This word 
is of the same origin as uchi, signif;png ‘ interior ’ 
or * household ’ ; hut from the earliest times it has 
been used exclusively in the sense of ‘name,’ 
especially the name of a clan. Uji existed from 
the most ancient times, and constituted the first 
units of Japanese society. 

The organization of the uji was quite complex. 
It was not a matter of blood relationship alone, 
but of social, economic, and political interests as i 
well. Originally but a few noble families pos- 
sessed names and received recognition as uji. 
These tiji included all the members of the given 
family, and were named after the favour of the 
Koyai uji, the occupation of the family members, 
or the place of residence. As the numbers -within 
the family increased, the branches were made 
subdivisions, called ko uji, or lesser families, 
under the authority of the central uji, o-uji, 
which in turn was governed by its kami, or 
superiors. Each central uji, with its various 
branches, formed a social body, for the most part 
sufficient unto itself ; and its chief interest became 
that of self-preservation and self - perpetuation 
along clear and distinct lines. 

As early as the reign of Suinin (29 B.C.), there 
were laws governing the names of uji; and the 
court carefully looked after their preservation, not 
alloAving names once fixed to be changed except 
by special arrangement; and, later, establishing 
such historic uji as the Fujiwara, the Minamoto, 
and the Taira. As the offshoots of the various uji 
still further multiplied, they took various family 
names, often from the locality, such as Hojo, 
Ashikaga, Tokugawa, etc. These names were 
knoivn as mioji (the name of a descendant), as 
distinct from uii; but the use of even the mioji 
was not aJloweu to the common people until after 
the opening of the Meiji era in 1868. 

As economic groups the uji were important. 
Occupations, trades, and professions were con- 
sidered hereditary; and, while caste system in 
the strict sense never existed in Japan, very real 
bonds held a man to the calling of his father, 
whether that was the making of swords or the 
teaching of mathematics at the Government Uni- 
versity of the time. 

As political factors, the uji constituted the very 
material and machinery of government. Theo- 
retically, the people of Japan were all included in 
the various branch uji of the central uji, of which 
the Emperor was the head ; and the national 
administration, such as it was in those early days, 
was carried on for the most port through the uji. 
In course of time the large uji became very power- 
ful, holding many in a kind of serfdom, and 
defying the central authority of the Court. Such 
a state of affairs led to the Taikwa reformation in 
A.D. 645, which sought to strengthen the Imperial 
authority by the overthrow of certain powerful 
uji, and the organization of provinces and pre- 
fectures as political units in their place. This 
system, copied from China, was not adapted to 
conditions in Japan at the time, and soon gave 
way before the influence of other rising families ; 
but during those years the uji undemvent modifica- 
tion, which led, by the latter part of the 12th 
cent., to a more complete development of what 
may be termed the patriarchal system. 

In the uji the family, as including the members 
of one household merely, was merged to a great 
extent in the larger body of the clan, and pos- 
sessed no real social influence ; but in the patri- 


archal system its organization became more clearly 
defined and efficient. The patriarchal system 
reached its most complete development during the 
period of the bukS, or warrior ; and it remained 
practically unchanged for centuries, until the 
Restoration of 1868. The chief characteristic of 
the family under this system was the absolute 
authority of its head. A ‘house,’ consisting of 
relatives to the third or fourth generation, was 
governed by one head, who, of necessity a male 
but not necessarily the father or senior, exercised 
almost unlimited power over the property, personal 
conduct, and lives of his subordinates, the only 
check upon his actions being a council of relatives 
who held in sacred regard that which was deemed 
for the honour and best interests of the family. 
Both legislative and executive power belonged to 
the head of a family. He controlled the education 
of the children, the marriage of the young, the 
occupation of all. Ceremonies of all lands were 
imder his direction ; and punishment even up to 
the extreme penalty of death was at his bidding. 
But this great authority was combined ivith great 
obligations ; upon the head of a family devolved 
the duty of its support, and the maintenance of 
its honour imder all circumstances. 

Thus far we have considered the position mainly 
of the male members of the family. In the family 
of early Japan, the wife and daughter held by 
nature a place of greater influence and importance 
than was allowed after the coming of Confucian 
and Buddhist teachings, which won the allegiance 
of practically the entire country. Woman’s duty 
became that of obedience to her father, her htm- 
band, and her son. She was literally ^ven in 
marriage by her family ; and, when married, she 
had to render absolute obedience to her husband’s 
parents. Whatever property she brought became 
the possession of her new family ; and there were 
seven reasons recognized by the law for any one 
of which she could be sent back divorced to her 
father’s household — barrenness, adultery, disre- 
spect towards father-in-law or mother-in-law, 
loquacity, theft, jealousy, and foul disease. 
Furthermore, in the family of the strong and 
wealthy, the -wife, whatever her condition and 
character, was doomed to association with many 
concubines in proportion to her husband s prospenty 
and position. .. . , 

Filial duty was the chief obligation, including 
that of revenge. WTien the head of a family, or a 
grandfather or grandmother, or a relative iym 
injured or slain by one of another famuy, the 
duty of private revenge rested upon his sub- 
ordinates, upon the children or grandchildren. 
This obligation was publicly recognized ; and in 
its performance all conceivable obstacles were 
overcome and dangers met, even -women feeling 
the necessity of obedience to this duty, rrivat 
revenge may be considered natural in an ags an 


society Avhere laws are not formulated or 
enforced by organized government, 
the country where the military ideal has com- 
manded the respect and adoration of the peop‘e- 
A sacred meaning was attached te ^he concep 
tion of family under this system. The individual 
was swallowed up in the common 
temporarily but permanently. The famdy, from its 
first ancestor to the latest generation, nas a nmt, 
and its unbroken continuance in 

The departed were regarded m stall interested ^ 
the condition of the family, affected by 
and able te eld its 1° d « 

. * Tint 


rue aeparreu were resttrucu. ^ - Jointro, 

the condition of the family, effected by its dom^ 
and able to aid its undertakings. 
sense the past lived in the present, jjgt 

honoured by it. -^°‘^“*^^O^T?^®^ifj.ion-neoples, 
peculiar to Japan but shared by a . ^ ^ 


through this sense of family unity. 
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the most essentially Japanese of the faiths, de- 
veloped at a time when the worshm of ancestors 
was strong and vital. The deified spirits of 
ancestors, uji-gami, protected the home and made 
it a holy place sanctified by their presence. 

Loyalty to the family of the past required that 
the family of the present should take thought for 
the family of the future. This perpetuity of the 
family was attained through the perpetuity of the 
family head. The eldest son and his eldest son 
preserved the family name, and so preserved the 
family. Thus the heir to the family headship 
was obliged to marry j and for him to die without 
a male descendant to continue the family and 
pay due respect to the spirits of the departed 
was a grave offence against the most sacred law 
of filial piety. Divorce of the barren and the 
taking of concubines were honourable if intended 
for this purpose. 

Heirship in the family was not so much a matter 
of property as of birthright to the position of family 
head. From this fact grew the system of adop- 
tion, when no son was born to succeed to the family 
name. The adoption was preferably of a relative ; 
but, if circumstances required, it might be of a 
stranger. The obligation which rested upon thehead 
of the family, as representing the hallowed past, 
and as responsible for the present and the future, 
was great ; and hence it was most important that 
he should be a man of real character and ability. 
From this consideration arose the custom of retire- 
ment, inkyo, by which one resigned his position 
as the head of a family to his son or another 
who should succeed him. This was very common, 
for various family reasons ; and, in the case of 
influential or royal families, it took place, for 
political reasons, at the age of fifty, or even much 
earlier. 

With the entrance of Western influence at the 
dawn of the Meiji era (1868) great changes began 
in the social and family, as well as business and 
political, life of Japan. Social changes, to be made 
safely, have to be made slowly; and many elements 
of the old patriarchal system are strongly operative 
to-day ; but gradually tne principle of individualism 
is gaming ground. The present Civil Code was 
compiled, after years of careful study in compara- 
tive legislation, by scholars and lawyers. It is 
modelled in many particulars upon German law, 
taking ancient customs into due consideration. It 
became operative on 16th July 1898. In the sec- 
tion concerning the family the old calculation of 
relationship is abolished ; and relatives by blood to 
the sixth degree, husband and wife, and relatives 
by affinity to the third degree are recognized as 
forming a family. An adopted son is recognized 
as related to the other members of the family as a 
natural son would be. A ‘house’ is declared to 
be the sphere of its headship without regard to 
personality; and, with a view to putting an end 
to the objectionable custom of early retirement 
from active life, it is provided that the headship 
of a family shall not be resigned before the age 
of sixty. Furthermore, marriage is recognized as 
an act requiring formality, and is legalized upon 
report to the proper Go vernment registrar. Mutual 
consent and judicial decision are recognized as 
conditions, one of which must obtain, in securing 
divorce. A legal agreement may be made con- 
cerning the property of husband and wife ; but 
the ofhcial heau of a family may manage the pro- 
perty of a wife — or of a husband if the head be a 
woman — unless a special arrangement be made. 
The wife is regarded as the representative of her 
husband in the ordinary domestic aflairs of the 
home. 

In spite of the spirit of the new laws and the 
changes which are taking place, it must be said 


that the country people and farmers still follow, 
in large measure, the old system in all matters of 

E ersonal family influence, the young being fettered 
y the family authority of generations living and 
dead. Among the educated and in the great cen- 
tres, on the other hand, the individualistic famUy 
of the English and American type, consisting of 
husband, wife, and children, is becoming the rule. 
There is everywhere a growing recognition of the 
individual ; but beneath the apparent calm a bitter 
struggle is going on. Two principles are contend- 
ing for supremacy: the principle of communism 
within the family — ^personal absorption in its inter- 
ests ; and the principle of personal freedom — the 
right of personal initiative and realization. The 
young men and women who have received a modern 
education are at present the greatest sufferers from 
the strife if, as often happens, they are forced by 
old customs into an uncongenial marriage, or, on 
I the other hand, if they break too thoughtlessly into 
rebellion. Hevertbelesa, ‘ the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.’ 

IiiTERATORK. — £BrU, art. ‘Japan’; Kazno Hatoyama, 
‘Japanese Personal Relations’ in ch. x. of Fifty Years of 
Sew Japan, ed. Shigenobu Okoma, Tokyo, 1007-08 (Eng. ed. 
London, 1909); L. Hearn, Japan, London, 1004. 

Tasuku Harada. 

FAMILY (Jewish).' — Though considerably af- 
fected on the legal side by non-Jewish environ- 
ments, Jewish family life has retained, throughout 
the centuries, a distinct character to which Bihle 
and Talmud contributed. The influence of the 
family relations has been one of the strongest 
religious and social forces, making for sobriety and 
purity, and forming an intimate bond between 
the individual and the community. Family solid- 
arity, in its aspects of piety and altruism, led to 
the establishment at once of a private code of 
morality and a communal linking of the genera- 
tions. On the one hand, the individual was 
merged in the family ; and, on the other, the 
family was merged in the community. Every 
Jew found his joy and his sorrow in all Jews’ joys 
and sorrows. He took a personal interest in the 
domestic life of the community, for the com- 
munity was in a very real sense one united family. 
A marriage, a funeral, each was a congregational 
event. And, more generally, the social outlook 
of the whole was based on the virtue of the parts. 
The serenity and purity of the home worked out- 
wards, and made the communal life pure and 
serene amid even the most sordid of external con- 
ditions. Family chastity, affection, piety, for- 
bearance, and joyousness formed the base of the 
pyramid on which the communal life was securely 
erected. Hence the life of Jewy, in the Ghetto 
period, was independent of, and rose superior to, 
restrictions which must otherwise have proved 
demoralizing. 

The whole of the family life was pervaded by 
religion ; the home ceremonial in general and 
the special Sabbath and festival rites combined 
to make the table an altar. The commonest acts 
of the daily round were sanctified. The Sabbath 
in particular had this effect. The legalistic ob- 
servance of its many restrictions was associated 
with a spirit of joy and beatitude. On the Sabbath 
eve the children were blessed — a custom which still 
widely prevails in Jewish homes. 

* Before the children can walk, they should be carried on 
Sabbaths and holidays to the father and mother to be blessed ; 
after they are able to walk, they should go of their own accord, 
with bowed body, and should incline their heads and receive 
the blessing* (Hoses Henochs, Bratidfpxegel^ tr. Heilprin, Basel, 
1602, xliiL). 

Jewish family life was based on this mutual 
reverence between parents and children. It was 
naturally founded also on law. The parent— 
especially the father — exercised authority over 
1 See also ' Jewish ’ sections of Brain, Edcoatios, JIareuob. 
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children during their minority (which, in im- 
portant aspects, ended with the boy at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth and -svith the ^rl at 
the beginning of the thirteenth year). Up to 
this date tlie father had power to give his daughter 
in marriage, though she had certain rights of 
repudiating (mi’un) such marriage. The general 
tendency has, however, been to postpone mar- 
riage until the girl has reached her majority, 
and the parental authority within the family thus 
becomes moral rather than legal. A first-century 
saying shows aptly the combination of the legal 
with the moral side of the father’s influence : 

‘ Our masters have taught, He who loves his wito as himself, 
and honours her more than himself ; who leads his eons ana 
daughters in the straight path, and marries them near their 
time of maturity to his bouse the words of Job imply (62iV 
“Thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace"' (Bab. rebamat/i, 
626 ). 

The child, in accordance with Biblical precept, 
was bound to honour his parents. This duty was 
far-reaching — the son was not to occupy the father’s 
seat; he was not to contradict him, or call him 
by his name. The reader of David Qimhi’s com- 
mentaries will recall the regularity with which 
this author cites his father as ‘ my lord, my father.’ 
The son could be compelled to maintain his parents. 
The daughter was hound to honour her father and 
mother, but, as after her marriage she came under 
her husband’s authority, she was not amenable to 
all the obligations which fell on the son. On his 
part the father was expected to teach his children, 
to have his sons apprenticed to a trade, and to 
avoid putting unnecessary strains on their re- 
spect. Thus the text, Lv 19*‘, ‘Thou shalt not 
put a stumbling-block before the blind,’ was taken 
as a caution against striking a gro\vn-up child 
(Mo'ed Qaton, 17a) ; the child might be tempted to 
retaliate with a passionate blow. 

The confined quarters occupied by the Jews in 
the Middle Ages, as well as the survival of patri- 
archal sentiments, often led to the dwelling of the 
whole family, of several generations, under the 
same roof. After marriage, the bride’s parents 
would frequently provide accommodation for the 
son-in-law. In the Orient the system sometimes 
leads to very complicated legal questions of owner- 
ship in the large houses occupied in common by 
many distinct coteries of the family. This system 
prevailed more extensively while marriages were 
contracted at an early age. But, though it was 
the father who mostly remained head of the 
family, the mother filled a high place in the 
esteem of her children and more remote de- 
scendants. We have a striking instance of this 
in the Memoirs of Gluckel of Hamelin (17th cent.). 
After her husband’s death (1689) she not only 
brought up her eight children, but carried on her 
husband’s business. She travelled to the great 
fairs, and spent her days usually in the warehouse. 
Her influence over her children was extraordinarily 
complete, her piety no less than her capacity 
^vinning their love and veneration. No greater 
blow was dealt to the Jewish theory of life 
than was inflicted by such interferences as the 
Familianten-Gesetz which prevailed in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia in the 18th century. In 
those States no Jew could marry without a special 
permit from the Government. The avowed object 
was to prevent any increase of the Jewish popula- 
tion. The law was repealed in 1849, but in many 
parts of the world the problem of harmonizing 
Jewish with modem legal requirements has much 
modified the old family relations which, as Heine 
has made the modem world understand, turned 
the Jewish home into ‘a haven of rest from the 
storms that raged roimd the very gates of the 
ghettos, nay, a fairy palace in which the be- 
spattered obiects of the mob’s derision threw 


off their garb of shame and resumed the royal 
attire of freemen. The home was the place 
where the Jew was at his best. In the market- 
place he was perhaps hard and sometimes ig- 
noble ; in the world he helped his judges to mis- 
understand him; in the home he was himself’ 
(I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896, p. 113 ; see whole of ch. vii.). 

Lweiiatdbe.— P. Bnchholr.jbicPflTniZte . . , naehmosaUch- 
talinud. Lehre, Breslau, 1807 ; L. Low, Die Lebensaller in der 
jild. Literatur, Szegedln, 1876; M. Giidemann, Gesch. det 
Erziehungtwesens und der CtiUur der Juden, Vienna, 1880-88 ; 
D. Kaufmann, Die llemoiren der OlUckel von Bameln, Frank- 
fort, 1806; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, London, 
1800, Philadelphia, 1908 ; S. Krauss, Talmud. Archdologie, 
IL, Leipzig, 1011 ; I. Abrahams, op. cat. supra. 

I. Abrahams. 

FAMILY (Muslim). — ^The constitution of the 
Muslim family is very different from that of the 
Christian family ; it is more indefinite, involved, and 
complicated. Marriage has not the same binding 
force ; the ceremony is far less solemn — in fact, it is 
scarcely a public ceremony at all. A first marriage 
does not debar a man from a subsequent union, 
polygamy being quite legal; and, outside the 
mairied state, the husband is allowed to cohabit 
■with an unlimited number of slaves. The status 
of the children of these concubines is identical 
with that of the children of the wedded vdves, 
so that even marriage does not precisely decide 
the question as to the legitimacy of a child. 
Furthermore, a Muslim marriage is precarioM: 
divorce is more easily obtained than in any Christian 
sect. Properly speaking, it is not really divorce 
that is admitted by Islam — it is the nusband’s 
riglit of repudiation, which he may exercise almost 
as he pleases. Muslim custom does not give the 
same social importance to marriage as we do : the 
%vife, always secluded in her apartments, or veiled, 
does not appear in society at all. A guest or a 
host must never speak to a Muslim about his wives, 
or ask any news of them. The education of the 
children, which is the great family duty in Chrm- 
tianity, is reduced almost to vanishing-point in 
Islam, and is hardly a subject of interest at all to 
the parents. Finally, the family makes no effort, 
such as is made among Christian races, to perpetuate 
or increase its prosperity and glory from generation 
to generation ; it is, especially in despotic countries, 
at the mercy of the prince’s whims, and may pass 
in a day from wealth to poverty. 

The rules controlling the constitution of the 
Muslim family are supposed to be laid down by 
the Qur'an; but they are not found expliciWy 
stated there, and accretions have teen formed by 
custom. Muhammadformallysanctioned polygamy 
— for himself in particular, since he had several 
wives (nine, according to some traditions ; fomteen, 
according to others), all of whom he regardea as 
legitimate ; and he always had a ^ 

justify these various marriages. But he md not 
approve of this large number of wives for tne 
general mass of his followers. It is generally said 
that he forbade them to have more than four 
legitimate ^vives ; the verse contammg this rule, 

however, is not quite precise : 

* If ye fear/ says the Prophet (Qur* 5n, iv. 3), that y . , 
do justice between orphans, then marry 

Kition'tas set limit of .four 

ordinary believers, and has authorized the ^aius 
and Sultans, as successors of the ^ 

nine. Muslims are also allowed, accordmg 
most generally accepted tradition, to ha ® ^ 

slaves^as they choose, to use as concubines at^ 
moderate fee ; these slaves are 
the service of their legal wives, and hence anses a 
situation somewhat pamful for the . 

custom of unlimited concubinage does not appear 
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to be fomally sanctioned any^vhere in the Qur’Sn ; 
certain Aluslims, indeed, do not think it conform- 
able to the pure teaching of their religion. It is, 
nevertheless, a custom that has always had wide 
vogue in Isl5m, and is, no doubt, of ancient Persian 
origin. A large number of wives is one of the 
luxuries almost forced upon a personage of high 
estate by his position. 

By legitimate -wives are meant women of free 
or comfortable estate — c.jr., among the Turfe, the 
daughter or wife of a Turk. Slaves would indude 
the Circassians, Georgians, and at one time even 
the Hungarians, Poles, and Muscovites, bought as 
a rule through the medium of the Jews ; and also 
prisoners of war. The husband has the right to 
free a slave and take her as his legitimate wife. 

Marriage -^vith a woman of free status, which is 
marriage properly so-called, takes place by means 
of intermediaries; the husband and wife do not 
see each other until their union is consummated. 
Friends of the two families meet together, a matron 
visits the girl and gives the young man as exact a 
description of her as possible, and, if the description 
pleases, the dowry is fixed. The latter is paid by 
the man ; this is not only a custom, but a Qur’anio 
law. 

•Give women their dowries freely,' says the Qur’dn (Iv. S), 
•and, if they are good enough to remit any of it to you of 
themselves, then enjoy it at your ease.’ 

The dowry really represents a purchase : it is 
the price paid by the man for his wife, and is 
handed over to the parents of the girl, who give 
her up. The -uife has full control of the dowry — 
at least after the necessary furniture has been 
bought. There is a great contrast in this re- 
spect between the Muslim custom and what takes 
place in Europe, where it is difficult for a girl to 
get married without a dowry, and the husband 
ordinarily controls the wife’s possessions. 

The marriage contract is arranged before the 
ffadi. The woman is not present at it, but is 
represented by her father, brother, or nearest 
relative, who accepts in her name the dowry which 
the fiano6 undertakes to pay. It is this contract 
that legally constitutes the marriage ; as may be 
seen, it is scarcely more than a simple declaration. 
After the contract, the parties go to the mosijue, 
with the bride (veiled, of course) and a few relatives 
and friends, and the imam blesses the marriage. 
The woman is then taken to her husband's house ; 
the wedding is celebrated by two feasts — one for 
the men and another in the women’s apartments ; 
and, at the end of the feast, the husband enters 
the nuptial chamber and sees his bride for the 
first time. 

Muslim girls are married very early — usually at 
the age of from twelve to fourteen ; sometimes 
they are betrothed when they are only three or 
four years old. Their parents are very anxious to 
have them married, and also re-married as soon 
as possible after being widowed or divorced. The 
state of celibacy, either for man or for woman, is 
scarcely a possibility in the Muslim world. 

The Qur&n (iv. 26 f.) indicates what classes of 
women it is unlawful to marry : 

' Unlawlul for you are your mothers, and your daughters, and 
your sisters, and yourpatornal aunts and maternal aunts, and 
your brother's daughters, and your sister’s daughters, and your 
foster mothers, and your foster sisters, and your wives' mothers, 
and your step-daughters who are your wards, horn of your 
wives to whom ye have gone in . . . and that ye form a 
connexion between two sisters . . . and do not marry women 
your fathers married.’ 

It will be noticed here that foster mothers are 
regarded as real mothers ; as to the prohibition 
against marrying mothers, daughters, and sisters, 
it may have been necessary in consideration of the 
teaching of the Mazdman religion, which allows 
mcest. Alixed marriages, t.e. marriages ivitli non- 
Muslims, are practically forbidden by the Qur'an 


(ii. 220) : it is better to marry a believing slave, 
according to Muslim opinion, than an imhelie-ving 
free woman ; the same holds good of a husband. 
The rite of Ahfl ^anifa, however, permits marriage 
with Christians and Jews. 

The woman must obey and submit to her husband. 
Muhammad distinctly regards her as the inferior 
of man, and gives as one of the reasons of her 
inferiority that man uses his -wealth to dower her 
(Qur’an, iv. 38) ; he also holds that the masculine 
qualities are superior. He grants the husband the 
right to admonish a disobedient wife, put her into 
a separate hed-chamher, and even heat her ; but 
I he forbids a husband to seek a quarrel with his 
-wife. If a wife commits adultery, the husband is 
I allowed by custom to put her to death. Accord- 
I ing to a fatwa (‘judicial decision’) of Abdallah 
i Efendi, a husband who takes his -wife in adultery 
1 and kills both offenders is not liable to any punish- 
1 ment whatever ; he even falls heir to the woman’s 
possessions. Among the Turks, the husband may 
also drown an erring -wife. Custom is more severe 
in this connexion than the Qur'Hn ; for Muhammad 
does not decree the death penalty for adulteiy, nor 
does he allow the injured husband to execute justice 
for himself. The husband, or any other person 
accusing a woman, must produce four witnesses ; 
and the accuser who fails to do so is liable to 
receive eighty stripes (Qur’an, iv. 19, xxiv. 2, 4). 
If the charge is proved by the agreement of the 
four witnesses, the offenders are both to be punished 
-with a hundred stripes administered in the presence 
of a certain number of people ; or the husband may 
imprison his wife for an unlimited period. Of 
course he may also divorce her. Cf. art. Adultery 
(Muslim). 

A man wishing to divorce one of his wives for 
any reason must wait for four months, keeping the 
woman at bis house but not cohabiting with her 
(Qur’&n, ii. 226) ; then he dismisses her, giving her 
a document called a ‘certificate of divorce.’ The 
woman retains her dowry. The divorced wife 
must wait three months before manying again ; 
if she has just had a child at the time of being 
divorced, the father may demand that she nurse 
the child for two years, and in such a case he must 
provide for the mother’s maintenance during this 
period. A husband may take a divorced wife back 
again t-wioe ; hut, if he divorce her a third time, 
he may not take her hack unless she has been 
married to another man and divorced also hv 
him. 

A woma-n may not leave her husband at will ; 
butsliB may seek divorce through the judge, and is 
granted it freely in various circumstances : e.g., if 
the husband is prodigal or debauched, if he is not 
a good Muslim, or if he has not the means of 
supplying nil household necessities. It is the 
hnsband’s first duty to support the household; 
another and scarcely less important duty is to 
maintain his wife, children, and domestics in the 
practice of the Muslim religion. The husband, 
further, must rest content with the love of the 
-wives and concubines he has in his housej and 
must never seek for objects of affection outside of 
it. Ho is hound also to give satisfaction to his 
legitimate wives; Muhammad says so expressly, 
and the commentary upon his words says that he 
must cohabit with them at least once a week. 

Polygamy is a very costly luxury. The four 
legitimate wives cannot he forced to live together ; 
each one has her lionse, or at least her apartment, 
table, and domestics. Economical reasons are a 
check upon polygamy, and it is only the rich -who 
practise it. Men of moderate means and peasants 
have usually only one wife; there are even men 
who prefer not to marry at all, and are content 
with the commerce of their slaves, the latter being 
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regarded as legitimate wives once they have home 
a son. This method of procedure is in agreement 
A\ith the spirit of Qur'an, iv. 3 : 

‘ If ye fear that ye cannot be equitable [i.a. that you will not 
be able to do your duty to the children], then marry only one 
wife or one slave.' 

The Muslim woman’s life appears to us a very 
pitiable condition. She takes no part in the society 
of men ; she seldom goes out, and is always veiled 
when she does go. The wearing of the veil and a 
certain amount of seclusion are forced upon her by 
the Qur'an, The custom of veiling is also found 
in ancient Greece ; it existed likewise among various 
Arabian tribes before the time of Muliammad ; it 
was meant to protect the dignity of free-born 
women, and scarcely applied to any others. It 
was only the women or high social rank that 
Muhammad had in view when he imposed the rule 
of covering the face with a veil ; his words did not 
apply to slaves or women of low station. The 
precept, however, has been put in practice by all 
Muslims, and peasants and!^ even nomads wear 
veils ; the latter, it is true, do not have them so 
well fixed on as the toivn-ladies ; they hang loose 
around the face, and are loivered only when passing 
a stranger. In Constantinople, after the revolution 
(A.D. 1909) Avhich dethroned the Sultan Abdul 
Ijarnld II., Muslim women began to go out un- 
veiled ; and the shaikh al-isldm had to make afatwa 
commanding them, on pain of imprisonment, to 
return to the observance of the laiv. 

Women of high position go out very little ; they 
pay visits to each other, and sometimes visit the 
shops, hut rarely the mosque. Their chief amuse- 
ment is going to the baths ; hut in the larger harlms 
there are very elegantly built bathrooms, and so the 
women are deprived of this motive for going out. 
The Turkish lady passes her day on a sofa, smolcing, 
singing, spinning, embroidering, or sleeping, hlany 
of them nave had keen intellects in their youth, 
and have received instruction and even learned a 
little foreign literature ; hut their intelligence is 
apt to become dull in their seclusion, and their 
occupations are of necessity childish. Their chief 
concern is to please their husband ; and they become 
expert in the arts of dressing and voluptuousness. 
In the larger hartms the musical and dancing slaves 
have to give festivals from time to time. 

Neither the Turks nor the Arabs are a prolific 
race ; and the multiplicity of wives does not increase 
the number of children. The secluded life must 
be unfavourable to fecundity, and the desire for 
luxury gets the better of that of producing children. 
Many young women, slighted by their lord, pass 
their youth in enforced sterility in the women’s 
workshop ; and the keeping of these, besides, entails 
the sacrifice of a certain amount of virile force, for 
it is necessary to make a great number of eunuchs 
to keep in the paths of chastity a multitude of 
pretty slaves who are tormented by their sensual 
appetites and the ennui of the Iiarlm. 

Children are brought up, to the age of seven, by 
the women, in thefather’shouse ; they are swaddled 
for eight or ten months, and are usually nursed by 
the mother, who suckles them for twelve or fourteen 
months (the Qur'an [xlvi. 14] says thirty months). 
If a nurse has to be requisitioned, she is treated 
■with the greatest respect ; she is called ‘ the foster 
mother,’ and is generally a young slave who becomes 
free and is then regarded as a member of the 
family. The child is laid in a fine cradle and, in 
rich families, rocked by slaves. A f 6 te is held to 
celebrate the day when it is put into short clothes 
or has its hair cut for the first time, and another 
when it begins to walk. At about seven years of 
age, boys are circumcised and pass out of the 
women’s care. This ceremony, which they like to 
perform for a fairly large number of children at a 


time, is the occasion of great rejoicings. The boys 
after circumcision may be seen walking in the 
streets of Muslim towns, dressed in rich clothes, 
and wearing turbans embroidered in gold and 
silver and surmounted by plumes, and their families 
also give gifts to the poor at this time (see, further. 
Circumcision [Muhammadan], vol. iii. p. 677). 
Among the Arabs, this is also the occasion for giving 
the boys horses. Boys from the age of seven up- 
wards go to school ; they are taught reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and a little of the Qur'an. In towns 
where there are Christian missionary schools the 
young Muslims sometimes attend them ; even the 
little Muslim girls go to the schools managed by 
Cluistian nuns. Sometimes the richer parents 
employ governesses to come to their houses, and 
they may be Europeans. All the girls learn to 
sew and embroider ; they do not take the veil until 
puberty. See, further, Education (Muslim). 

Muslim children have the greatest respect for 
their father and mother. This veneration is en- 
joined in several verses of the Qur'an (xlvi. 14-16, 
xvii, 24 f. ). A Tatar boy never sits down in presence 
of his father ; and a Turkish boy always comes for 
his father’s blessing at the festivals and chief events 
in his life. In important Arab families the father 
is a veritable king. The chief of a rich family 
settles his sons when they reach the age of eighteen 
or twenty ; he gives them houses of their own and 
finds them ■uives ; this first marriage is arranged 
by the parents, whom the young man cannot but 
obw. 

The Qur'an lays do'wn some regulations as to 
•wills ; but they are not quite clear. The disposable 
portion is not stated in figures. It is said tnat 
‘men should have a portion of what their parents and kindred 
leave, and women should have a portion of what their parents 
and kindred leave, whether it be little or much, a determined 
portion’ (iv. 8); 

but it is not stated what portion, A son has a 
right to tivice the portion of a daughter. A 
husband gets one-half of what his ivife leaves if 
there are no children, a quarter if there are 
children. A widow gets a quarter of her husband]s 
possessions if there are no children, an eighth if 
there are children. Thus we see that testamentary 
legislation is ruled by the idea of the woman’s 
inferiority — an idea which dominates the whole 
system of Muslim family life. See, further. Law 
(M uliammadau). 

Literaturb. — I t is impossible to select a bibliography on this 
subject. All books on Muslim religion and all accounts of 
travels in Muslim countries contain some rsift jIrS. . 
Besides the Qur’Sn itself, it may be useful to consmt a Onsson s 
Tableau giniral de I'empire othoman. Pans, 1787-18-0, which 
gives an account of Turkish customs at the end of the latn 
cent. — that is, at a time when the Turks had not yet been 
influenced by European thought ; the general wmks or manuals 
recently pufilished on Muhammadanism, e.g. by O. Houuas 
{VIslamisme, Paris, 1904) or M. Hartmann 
Orient, Berlin, 1809 ff.), and the present writer’s -^f 
de I’islam, Paris, 1909. There are numerous interesting detoiis 
regarding life in the Sultans’ Jarims in J, A. 
usages dcs Turcs, Paris, 1746 (a very fine work); and “ 
description of family life in the castle of an Arab noblem 
found! n EmUy Ruete’s Uimoires d'uw pnncesse arabe, Paii3, 

1005, B°N Caeba de VAUX. 


FAMILY (Persian).— Pride 
neage has always heen as charactenstw or 
ranians as of other peoples. 
races his descent to Achfemenes {Behisp i. h 
nd from the 0. Pers. inscriptiop we_ leam me 
ranian term for ‘family,’ taumd ^•,7 ' / 

tc.), lit. ‘ seed.’ » There are, however, 
ata on the various degrees of r®^Ationship, P 
)r those of husband and wife and of 
iThe doubts of Tolman (Anc. Pers. ^ townanl 

01) as to the connexion of O. Pers. tendering of 

leed,’ seem exaggerated in view ?. 

umk by zem. ‘seed. family'(cf. Heb. 
id the plural of Av. taooman, in the sense of kindr . 
end. xii. 21). 
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cMld, and for this reason we must especially regret 
the loss of those portions of the Avesta HUsparatn 
Nash which treated of 

" the guardianship of a family ; llkerriso the varieties of it, and 
the fitness of a man for it. About one’s own family, and what- 
ever is on the same subject. About the Income of wife and 
child. . . . About adoption ', likewise the varieties of it, and 
fitness for it ; the violation of adoption, the sin of the son who 
is accepted, and whatever is on thy same subject.^. . .^About 
propertj’ that comes to next of kin through relationship, and 
that through adoption. . . . About where and in whym, after 
the father, is the prerogative as to a daughter being given 
away to a husband ’ (Din*, vni. xxxvi. 7-17)._ Similar discus- 
sions — probably more elaborate — were contained in the lost 
Soidjum lYasfc of the Avesta (ft. xlui. 10-20). 

The closeness of bonds between relatives as de- 
termined by the godling Mithra, according to YaSt 
X. 116 f., has been quoted above (p. 208*'), and in 
Vend. xii. the duration of mourning for various 
kinsfolk is given in a form which may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

For a father (jntar) or mother (matar) 30 days ; for a son 
iputhra) or daughter (dughdhar) 30 daj-s ; for a brother (bratar) 
or sister (awonSar) SO days; for a husband (nmano ■ paili, 
‘house-master’) or wife (nmdno-pathni. ‘house-mistress’) 6 
months ; for a grandfather (npaka) or grandmother (npdkd) 25 
days ; for a grandson (napdt) or CTanddaughter (napli) 25 days ; 
for a brother’s son (bratrupa) or brother’s daughter (brdtrupd) 
20 days ; torafather’a brother(tfiirj/a)or father’s sister (tuiryd) 
16 days; for a son of a father’s brother (fuiryo-puthm) or 
daughter of a father’s sister (f,v.irtia.dvghdhar\ 10 days ; for a 
son of a son of a father’s brother or the daughter of a daughter 
of a father’s sister (on these two terms, corrupted in the exist- 
ing manuscripts, see Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterb.. Strass- 
burg, loot, col. 74S) 6 days. These periods are for those who 
have died in full religious fellou’Ship ; for those who die while 
under the ban the time of mourning must he doubled. 

It should also be noted that each sex mourns for its own 
dead—’ then when a father dies or a mother dies, how long do 
they mourn for them, the son for the father, the daughter for 
the mother?’ (similarly the father for the son, the grand- 
daughter for the grandmother). But brothers may mourn for 
sisters, and sisters for brothers ; and nothing is directly speci- 
fied regarding sex distinctions in mourning for nephews, nieces, 
uncles, aunts, and first or second cousins. Besides these re- 
lations, honour is shown to the /ratashis (?.».) of those next of 
kin (nobdnaidfSto (Fosno 1. 18, iii. 22, iv. 24, vii. 22, xxii. 27, | 
xxiii. 4, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 7, Ixvi. 10, l.xxiL 7f.; Talt xiii. 156; 
J/ringiinil. 2]). 

The only terms for relatives in the Avesta besides those Just 
quoted are for husband of one's daughter (rdmdfar), and for 
father of one’s husband (x^asura ; both in TaSt x. 116), while 
for great-great-grandfather the 0. Pers. (Art. Stts. a, 3) has 
apandyaka. The dual piUxrt (‘ two fathers ’) denotes ‘ parents ’ 
(XaSt X. 116), and the plural pterebyo (‘to the fathers ') is em- 
ployed in Vend. xv. 13 to denote the lather and the oldest 
members of his family (of. O. Icelandic fethgar, ‘ father and 
Bon(6),’ tntefftflur, ‘ mother and daughtcr(8) ’ (Delbruck, Fest- 
gruss an Rotn, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 15-17 ; Brugmann, Vergl, 
Gramm, der indogerm. Sprachen^, Strasshurg, 1897 ff., n. iL 
458, 447]). 

Marriage was to the Iranians a sacred duty (see 
Celibacy [Iranian]) ; a good marriage was a boon 
to be mentioned along •with honourable lineage 
{Visp. ii. 7) ; good husbands, to whom the father 
gave away the bride ^ {Yasna li. 17 ; Dlnh. Tin. 
XX. 89, xxxvi. 17, xliii. 10 f.), were the gift of 
Haoma (Fosna ix. 23), and maidens also prayed 
for spouses to Ardvi Sura Anahita {YaSt v. 87), 
Vayu (ib. xv. 39-41), and Asi Vanuhi (t6. xvii. 10). 
Family discords were viewed with horror (Yasna 
Ixv. 7), and a good -wife was to be easy to guide, 
obedient to her spiritual head, and pious, whUe her 
husband should be fully acquaintecl with the faith, 
free from the hayadha sin (contempt of religion ?), 
and diligent ( V%sp. iii. 4 ; Gah iv. 9 ; of. Dlnh. vm. 
xxxi. 6 f. ). Terrible punishment awaited the dis- 
obedient wife in the world to come {Arta-Vtraf 
Namah, ed. and tr, Asa, Haug, and West, Bom- 
bay, 1872, xxvi., Ixiii., Ixx., Ixxxii. f.). 

The best of all marriages was the ‘ next-of-ldn ’ 
{x'>aetvadatha IVtsp. iii. 3 ; Gah iv. 8 ; Yagt xxiv. 
17]), on which see Marbiage (Iranian) ; and the 
■wife might be of any one of five classes. 

A pddidb (‘ruling or privileged’) wife is an unbetrothed 
maiden, wedded with her parents’ consent, her children alt 
belonging to her husband. A yukan or ayuk (‘only child') 
wife is sunilar, except that her first child belongs to her 


1 Apparently an orphan girl without uncles on either side 
was unmarriageable {Dink. vin. xliii. IIX 


: parents, who give her In return one-third of their property. 

I A satar (‘ adopted ’) wife is one dowered by the relatives of a 
i man dying childless and unmarried ; half her children belong 
to her living husband, and half to the dead one, who also has 
! her in the other world. A iakar (‘ serving ’) wife is a re-married 
widow, if she has no children by her first husband, who in any 
case h.as her in the future world ; she is also a satar wife. A 
aUd-iardi (‘ seif-disposing ’) wife is one marrying without the 
i consent of her parents, from whom she inherits no property 
' until her eldest son gives her to his father as a pddSdh wife 
(Pers. rivayats summarized by West, SBE v. 142, note 10 ; cf. 
also Dink. v. 17, tr. Sanjana, p. 637 ; Anquetil du Perron, li. 
560 f.). 

Polygamy was common, at least among the 
rich, among the Persians (Herod, i. 135 ; Strabo, 
p. 733 ; Ammian, Marcel, xxiii. 76 ; Agathias, ii. 
30) and Medians (Strabo, p. 526) ; and it also ap- 
pears to have flourished among the Zoroastrian 
Iranians. As Geiger points out (Osttran. KuUur, 
pp. 244, 247), there are Avesta passages, such as 
Vend. iii. 3 (in the house of the righteous, women 
and children are present in rich abundance — 
frapithwd nairika frapithtco aperenayuko), which 
imply this, while in Yasna xxxviii. 1 there is 
plainly a reference to the ‘ women ’ (doubtless the 
wives) of Ahura Mazda himself {ydsca tbi qend 
ahura mazdd), and Zoroaster is represented by 
tradition as ha-ving three wives, two of whom were 
‘ privileged ’ and the third a ‘ serving ’ wife (J3un- 
dakiSn, xxxii. 5-7 ; cf. also Jackson, Zoroaster, 
New York, 1899, p. 20 f.). In the later period, 
when the Mdtigdn-i-Hazdr Ddtistdn was written, 
polygamy was expressly recognized (West, GIrP 
ii. 117), but in India it was permitted only when 
the first wife was barren, and then only if she 
gave consent (Anquetil du Perron, ii. 561). 

In regard to concubinage, it would seem that 
there was a sharp distinction between Zoroastrian 
and non-Zoroastrian Iranians. The Avesta con- 
tains no allusion to the concubine, and the, chief 
references in Pahlavi literature seem to be Sdyast 
Id-Sdyast x. 21, xii. 14, the latter passage reading : 
‘It is well it any one of those who have their handmaid 
(iakar) in cohabitation (zanik), and offspring is bom of her, 
shall accept nil those who are male oe sons ; but those who are 
female are no advantage, because an adopted son is requisite, 
. . . and there are many who do not appoint an adopted son 
with this idea, that : “ The child of a handmaid may be accepted 
by us as a son."’ 

Among the non-Zoroastrians, on the contrary, 
concubinage was very common, at least among the 
wealthier classes (EEE iii. 812 f.). There was in 
the Sasanian period, as there is to-day, a strong 
disapproval of marriage outside the Zoroastrian 
community (Dink. iii. 80, tr. Sanjana, pp. 90-102 ; 
the particular case under consideration is the mar- 
riage of a Zoroastrian to a Jewess), the reasons 
being largely those of lack of racial and religions 
Bympathy. On the other hand, the marriage of 
princesses from foreign lands was very frequent 
throughout Persian history, even in the Sasanian 
period (Spiegel, Alterthumslcunde, iii. 679 f.). 
When Zoroastrianism was still a proselytizing re- 
ligion, a non-Zoroastrian might be wedded after 
ha'ving embraced the Zoroastrian faith ; but the 
modem Parsis have not merely abandoned prosely- 
tizing, but object strenuously to receiving converts, 
so that the problem of intermarriage has become 
more difficult than it was centuries ago. 

_ The dowry of a widow who marries a second 
time is less_ than that of a ■virgin bride (Dink. v. 
17, tr. Sanjana, p. 637), and, as already noted, 
half of her children by her second husband really 
belong to her first husband, as does she herself in 
the future world. 

There was, besides the forms of marriage already 
mentioned, a quasi - levirate. According to al- 
Biruni (India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, i. 109 f.), 
quoting Tansar, 

‘if a man dies without leaving* male offspring*, people are to 
examine the case. If he leaves a wfc, thej* marry her to his 
nearest relative. If he does not leave a wife, they marry hia 
daujfhter or the nearest related woman to the nearest related 
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male of the family. If there is no woman of his family left, they 
woo, by means of the monej’ of the deceased, a woman for his 
family, and marry her to some male relative. The child of such 
a marriage is considered as the offspring of the deceased. Who- 
ever neglects this duty and does not fulfil it, kills innumerable 
souls, since he cuts off the progeny and the name of the deceased 
to all eternity.’ 

The desire of the Iranians for children and their 
provision for their education have been considered 
elsewhere {EBE iii. 644, v, 207 f.). As supple- 
mentary to Childeen (Iranian), it may be noted 
that pot only were children a blessing ( Vend. iv. 
47 ; Sdyast la-Sayast, x. 22, xii. 15 ; Datistan-l 
Dlnlk, xxxvii. 43; Dinh. v. 19 [tr. Sanjana, p. 
639], VIII. XX. 139) and childlessness a curse {YdSt 
xvii, 57), but special respect was paid to mothers 
of heroic sons ( Yasna i. 6, etc. ; Visp. i. 5 ; GaJi 
iv. 2 ; Siroz i. 7, ii. 7 ; YaSt ii. 5, 10), and the 
birth of some of the legendary heroes of Iran was 
a direct reward for the religious devotion of their 
fathers {Yasna ix. 4 [Yima], 7 [Thraetaona], 10 
[Urvaxsaya and Keresaspa], 13 [Zarathustra]). 

The principle of filial obedience was implanted 
by Ahura Mazda himself ( Yasnxi xliv. 7), and the 
DlnJcart declares (IX. Iv. 6) that 
* whoever teaches to a son reverence unto his father has also 
appropriated the reward for reverence unto the creator for 
teaching that person; even for this reason, because express 
reverence unto parents and service to them are connected with 
reverence unto the Creator and service to him.' 

Even after the death of one’s parents and other 
relatives, one is to celebrate the sacred feast 
{myazd), the consecration of the sacred calces 
{dron), and the benedictions {dfrlngan) for the 
souls of the dead, who will then avert misfortunes 
from the living (Sad Bar, xiii. ; cf. vi. 2, xlv. 9). 
Naturally, the father had certain duties toward 
his child (Dink. VIII. xxxi. 21, xxxiv. 4f.) ; but, if 
the proper filial obedience was not shoivn, those 
who ‘in the world distressed their father and 
mother, and asked no absolution and forgiveness 
from their father and mother in the world,’ had, 
in heU, ‘ their chests plunged in mud and stench, 
and a sharp sickle ever went among their legs and 
other limbs, and they ever called for a father and 
mother’ (Artd-Vlrdf Ndmdk, Ixv.). 

In the Pahlavi Ddtistdn-l DlmJc, elaborate rules 
are given for inheritance, adoption, and guardian- 
ship. 

Due regulations for inheritance are as follows Gxii. 3 f., 6) : 
‘ When there is nothing otheru-ise in the will and private, pro- 

E goes to a wife or daughter who is privileged ; if one gives 
aything by will, then she does not obtain the share pertain- 
ing to her. Whenever a share for a son is not provided by it, 
every one has so much, and the wife who may be a privileged 
one has twice as much ; and the share of that one of the sons, 
or even the wife of a son, who is blind in both eyes, or crippled 
in both feet, or maimed in both bis bands, is twice as much as 
that of one who is sound. ... If there be no son of that man, 
but there be a daughter or wife of his, and if some of the affairs 
of the man are such as render a woman not suitable for the 
guardianship, it is necessaiy to appoint a family guardian ; if 
there be, moreover, no wife or daughter of his, it is necessary to 
appoint an adopted son.’ The adopted-sonship and guardian- 
ship referred to in these sections are thus defined in the same 
treatise (Ivi. 2-4) : ‘ It is requisite, whenever a man of the good 
religion is passing away, while ho is a complete ruler of a 
Bumyrous household, who has no wife and child that may be 
privileged and acknowledged, nor associating brother, nor son 
by adoption, and his property is sixty stirs [about 84 rupees] 
of income. The controlling of the property is to be publicly 
provided out of the kindred of the deceased, and is called 
the adopted-sonship ; and be is to be appointed to it who is 
the nearest of the same lineage, who will manage and keep the 
property united in its entirety. The guardianship of a family 
is that when a guardian has to be appointed in that manner over 
the family of a man whose wife, or daughter, or infant son is 
not fit for their own guardianship, so it is necessaiy to ap- 
point some one.' Those who are suitable for such adoption 
are ‘a grown-up man of the good religion who is intelligent, a 
complete ruler of a numerous household, expecting offspring, 
and not hainng sins worthy oMeath,’ such a man being eligible 
‘even when he has accepted either one adoption, orroanyadop- 
tions.’ ‘ And a gprown-up woman, or even a child, is suitable for 
one adoption, but when adopted in one family she is notsuitable 
for another adoption. A woman requiring a husband— though 
a complete worshipper — or a foreigner, or an Infidel, or one 
having sins worthy of death, is unfit for adoption ; so also those 
who are demon-worshippers, she who is a concubine (iusar 
nifman} or courtezan, and she who is menstruous are unfit’ 


(t5. Ivii. 2-4 ; of. also Ivi. 6 !.). Maladministration of the 
adopted-sonship is a deadly sin (tb. lx.). This adoption is of 
three kinds — existent, provided, and appointed. ‘ An adopted 
son who is existent is such as a wife who may be privileged, or 
an only daughter is a kind of adopted son owing to confidence 
in herself, such as happens when there is no wife, and a daughter 
for whom there is no husband. ... An adopted son who is 
provided is such as a son that is acknowledged, who is accepted 
by oneself, and free from being appointed, or from necessity. 
And an adopted son who is appointed is he who is to be ap- 
pointed among the relations who are suitable for adoption-'- 
and are neared to him who is to be appointed as adopted eon— 
and the ministers of religion, and he performs the du§- of family 
guardianship ; he who is the appointed one is be who is ap- 
pointed by The men who are the nearest relations on account of 
proximity ’ (tb. IviiL 8-5). 

From this fictitious adoption we must distin- 
guish the real adoption of a son, to be appointed, 
in the case of a man dying with neither an own 
nor an adopted son, by the priests and the relations 
of the deceased, in order that the soul of the dead 
man might escape the tortures of hell, especially as 
‘ every duty and good work that he [the adopted 
son] performs shall be just like that which is per- 
formed by one’s own hand . . . eveiy time raat 
they appoint an adopted son for any one, it is just 
as though they have made the aeceased alive’ 
{Sad Dar, xviii, 12, 19). 

LirsRATiniE.— B. Delbriick, J>ie indogem. Vermndlseha/U- 
namen (ASG xi. 6), Leipzig, 1889, pp. 41, 76, 86, 96, 100, 107, 
129, 140; H, Hirt, Die Indogermanenj Strassburg, 1905-07, 
pp. 704-707; O. Schrader, Spraehvergleichimg und urgaeh.t, 
Jena, 1007, ii. 305-318; F. Spiegel, Erdn. Mterthumskunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, iii. 676-684; W. Geiger, OltlrSn. EtUtur 
im Altertum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 234-249; A. Christensen, 
ii’Empire des Sassantdes, Copenhagen, 1907, pp. 49-64; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 661-664; 

D, F. Karaka, Sist. of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. ch. iv. ; 

E. West, Pahlavi Texts, i.-iv. (SEE v,, xviii., xxiv., nxvii.); 

Sanjana, Dinkati, Bombay, 18742.; Rapp, ZDilG xx. (1866) 
107-114, Louis H. Geay. 


FAMILY (Roman).— With charMteristic fond- 
ness for legal distinction and analysis, the_ Romans 
distinguished four relationships in which each 
individual found himself ; (1) the relationship to 
himself as an individual ; (2)_ that W his family ; 
(3) that to the group of families which formed his 
clan (gens ) ; (4) that to the union of clans (gentes) 
which composed the State. The most elementary 
of these four relationships, and the one upon which 
the others were based, was not, as we would sup- 
pose, judging by our own day, the individual, but 
rather the family. The growth of the concept of 
individuality on Roman soil was retarded by tiie 
excessive degree to which the social idea wm 
developed. The individual existed merely for the 
sake of the family and its derivatives, the clim ®ii4 
the State. At death he passed over into the ma- 
jority,’ and lost whatever little of individuahty he 
had gained in life, by being absorbed mto the 
mass of departed spirits ; he was mortm and the 
family was immortal. On the other han(^ the 
family had created the clan, and the clan the btape, 
with the result that the clan soon fell into upS' 
nificance and lost its life on behalf of the creat 
of its mvn making, the State. Finally, in 
turn the State, at least in the earlier phases of xte 
history, was nothing hut the mammed refle» 
of family life, with its king as 
leople, etc. Yrom this brief sketch it y.’Ul Iw seen 
;hat the family occupied a_.imique place m the 


make good any claims of 

igainst the dominating supenonty of th y » 

xSd, on the other hand, the beeline oj ^he dan-i^a 
left the State as the only rival of 
rivalry which was chiefly theoretical ra 

^It was a basic principle of Roman 
inman life was everyxi’here surrounded by tne 
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by its extensiveness, and the very superficiality of 
tneir belief brought it into contact •with the whole 
surface of their life. Thus the gods ivere interested 
in the fulfilment of the duties which attached_ to , 
each of these four above-mentioned relationships. , 
The diidne duties of a man as a citizen of the State j 
formed a part of the ‘ public worship,’ or sacra 
pttblica ; the divine duties connected with the other 
three relationships were included under the term 
‘ private worship,’ or sacra. privata. 0 f these tliree 
relationships, that of a man towards his clan or 
gens sank so soon into insignificance that our know- 
ledge of the sacra gcntilicia is extremely scanty, 
and the subject need not trouble us here. The 
divine duties of the family form the theme of this 
article, hut the individual was so involved with 
the family that we cannot eliminate him from our 
discussion. As a matter of fact, those elements 
which later assumed the characteristics of indi- 
■vidualism were in their original state merely phases 
of family worship, expressmg the relations of each 
individual to the family. 

Our sources for a knowledge of the history of the 
family and of family worship in Borne are relatively 
scarce when compared with our sources for the his- 
tory of the State and of the State religion. Official 
documents, calendars, etc., which are so valuable : 
for the history of the State religion, are of almost 
no value here. Inscriptions, indeed, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, but they are almost all sepulchral, 
and are therefore valuable only for our study of 
the cult of the dead. The very homeliness and 
familiarity of the subject from the standpoint of 
contemporaries is the cause of our ignorance ; very 
few people take the trouble to speak about what 
everybody knows; hence our sources are largely 
incidental, t.g. among the poets, especially Plautus, 
Horace {Satires), Tibullus, besides a few late anti- 
quarian writers, and the scholiasts and commenta- 
tors on the poets. We might well despair of ever 
obtaining an adequate picture, were it not for one 
psychological fact, namely, that, though all re- 
ligion tends to conservatism, there is no part of it 
which is more conservative and less subject to 
change than the religion of the family. Hence, 
though our sources are fragmentary and •widely 
separated chronologically, they can be placed side 
by side to form a mosaic picture. 

The deities worshipped by the family may be 
divided for convenience of treatment into two 
classes : those regularly connected -with the famOy, 
and those who were occasionally interested in 
family life. We shall deal first witli tliose regu- 
larly connected with the family, second ivith those 
occasionally interested in family life, and we shall 
then add as a third section a brief discussion of the 
relationship of family worship to Christianity. 

I. Deities regularly connected •with the family. 
— ^The_ deities regularly connected with the family 
were either not included in the State cult at all, or, 
if included, were worshipped there as an imitation 
of the cult of the family, a symbolic representation 
of the State as merely an enlarged family. Chief 
among these deities are the Genius (and the Juno), 
the Lar, the goddess Vesta, and two groups of 
deities, the Di Manes and the Di Penates, 

(1) The most important element in the worship 
of the family and the supreme duty of the in- 
dividual was the worship of the deified ancestors, 
or Di Manes (literally, ‘good gods’). At death 
each individual was conceived of as losing his 
individuality and becoming immortal merely as a 
part of the great mass of the Di Manes. The 
prime duty of the head of the famUy was the 
tegular and scrupulous fulfilment of the ancestral 
sacrifices ; and it was also his paramount duty to 
provide a successor in the person of a real or an 
adopted son who could take up the burden of the 


sacrifices after he had laid it doivn at death, Por 
further particulars, see art. Ancestoe-^woeship 
AND Cult of the Dead (Roman). 

(2) Quite distinct from this worship of the 
deified dead en masse was the cult of the protect- 
ing deity of the living, the guardian of each 
individual. This guardian was called in the case 
of a man the Genins, in the case of a woman the 
Juno, The connexion of the individual with the 
family is shoum very clearly in the original mean- 
ing of the Genius and the Juno, for at first they 
were thought of in a purely materialistic way, as 
the physical force employed in the maintenance of 
the family, the Genius (cf. gigncre, and Censorinus, 

iii. 1) as the procreative power, and the Juno as 
the conceptive power. By degrees these ideas 
became more and more spiritual, until during the 
empire the Genius and the Juno stood for a sort of 
guardian angel. The Genius (we use the word 
here and onwards to express both Genius and .Juno) 
was thought of as co-existent with the individual, 
bom with him, passing through life with him, and 
finally dying with him. Hence the birthday of 
the indi^vidual was the chief festival of his Genius. 
On this day he was worshipped as the ' Genius 
natalis’ or simply as ‘Natalis’ (cf. Tibullus, ii. 2, 

iv. 5 ; Censorinus, ii. 1 ; similarly ‘Juno natalis,’ 
Tibullus, iv. 6. 1) ; and sacrifice of wine and milk 
and cake was made to him. The most important 
of these birthday celebrations was naturally that 
of the master of the house, the paterfamilias. 
Slaves and freedmen often erected dedicate^ in- 
scriptions in honour of this event (cf. OIL •vi, 
257-259, ii. 1980, v, 1868, x. 860, 861, ii. 356; 
and, for the Juno, ii. 1324). From the time of 
Au^stus the cult of the Genius received an addi- 
tional emphasis from the fact that the Genins of 
the living Emperor was an object of worship at 
first for the State at large, and afterwards for each 
family. The use of the Genius as a protecting 
deity of corporations, cities, buildings, etc., lies 
outside of our present discussion, 

(3) But the religion of the family did not content 
itself with the cult of the deified dead and the wor- 
ship of the Genius of the living ; it paid homage, 
in addition, to the deities who protected those ma- 
terial things with which the family had to do — the 
house itself, the store-closet, and the hearth — -viz. 
the Lar Familiaris, the Di Penates, and Vesta. 

(o) The origin of the Lar Familiaris, or protect- 
ing deity of the house, is one of the most disputed 
points in the field of Boman religion ; but the most 
likely •view is that the cult of the household Lar 
(in tne singular) is merely a branch of the general 
cult of the Lares (in the plural) at the cross-roads, 
the so-called ‘Lares Compitales’ (for a difierent 
•view, of. Sam ter, FamiXicnfcste dcr Gr. und Rom,, 
Berlin, 1901 ; cf. also ERE iv. SSfi*"). The Lar 
Familiaris was thus the protector of the house and 
its inhabitants, especially the slaves (the familia in 
the technical sense). The venerable farm-almanac 
of Cato directs that the bailifi'’s wife, the villica, 
should place a wreath on the hearth on the Kalends, 
Ides, and Nones, and should on those same days 
pray to the Lar Familiaris for plenty {de Agric. 
143). The Lar Familiaris formed the sentimental 
centre for all phases of family life, and offerings 
of wreaths, ineense, and wine were made to him on 
all family anniversaries. Thus the Lar repre- 
sented the primitive concept of home, and was the 
ideal figure about which the associations of the 
household clung. Before undertaking a journey, 
the Boman offered up a sacrifice to the Lar (cf. 
Plautus, Merc. 843 ff.), and also on the occa- 
sion of a safe return home. "When a member 
of the family, who had been lost, was found (cf. 
Plautus, Rtcd. 1206 ff.; and GIL ix. 925), or when 
one of the family recovered from an illness, a 
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wreath was put on the Lar ; and, when a member the gods of the State came into contact with the 
of the household died, the ceremony of purification family at some time during the life of the in- 
which followed included the sacrifice of sheep to dividual, and we shall speak here only of the more 
the Lar (Cic. de Leg. ii. 55). When a son put on important of these temporary associations, 
the togavirilis, the Lar Familiaris was crowned, (1) The famous sentence of Tertullian(rfe.d«ma 
and the amulet, the hulla, which the boy had 39), ‘Ita omnes idololatria obstetrice nasountur’’ 
worn up to that time, was hung about the neck of was from his standpoint a fair enough expression 
the Lar (cf. Pers. v. 31 ; Petron. 60 ; Prop. iv. 1, of the part which a host of minor deities was 
131 ff.). When the bride entered the house of her thought to take in the conception and birth of each 
husband, she placed one copper coin on the hearth human being. The exact names of these deities, 
as an offering to the Lar Familiaris, gave a second however, and the part which each took, are by no 
to her husband, and placed a third on the altar at means certain (for further details, cf. the article 
the nearest cross-roads in honour of the Lares ‘ Indigitamenta,’ by Peter, in RoschePs Lexikon ; 
Compitales (Varro, in Non. p. 531). Finally, and de Marchi, 11 Quito privato, i. 165, note 3) ; 
various votive offerings were hung on the wall but the chief of these deities was Juno, who, under 
near the hearth in honour of the Lar, c.g. the the cult name of Lucina, was invoked ns the god- 
weapons of the veteran soldier (cf. Ovid, Trist. dess of childbirth (cf. EBE ii. 649). Another long 
iv. 8. 22; Prop. iii. 30. 21 ff. ; Hor. Sat. i. 6. 65 IF.), list of deities cared for the child in his cradle, 

(6) One of the most important rooms in the old taught him to walk, protected him from the evil 
Roman house was the cella penaria, or store-closet, eye, and developed him to young manhood (for these 
corresponding to the room which in modem Italian deities, who also are uncertain, cf. Peter, i. 1, and 
houses is called the dispensa, containing the reserve de Marchi, i. 168 f. and notes). Certainty attaches, 
supplies of food products, and to bo carefully dis- however, to the celebration of the dies lustricus 
tinmished from the pantry, where the day’s supply (the ninth day after birth in the case of a boy, and 
of food was kept after it had been taken out of the the eighth day in the case of a girl [cf. Marquardt, 
store-closet. It is characteristic at once of the Privatlehen der Bomer, Leipzig, 1888, p. 83]), when 
simplicity and the practical nature of early Roman the child was ^ven a name, to the accompaniment 
religion that a group of gods who were supposed to of a sacrifice, and probably a banquet. One of the 
be in charge or this store-room, and who received greatest proofs of the essential difference between 
their names from it, formed one of the most im- Roman religion and Christianity, and of the ahso- 
portant elements in the cult of the family. These lute foreignness of Roman religion to our habits of 
gods were known as the Di Penates {penus= ‘ store- thought, is found in the matter of the training of 
closet’), where Penates is not a proper name like the child. We miss any act resembling in meaning 
Lar, Lares, but merely an adjective in agreement either baptism or confirmation ; religion and the 
with Bi ; hence it was frequently a theme of dis- State are so identical that the child as a citizen 
cussion among the antiquarians of Rome as to who necessarily partakes of the religious life of the State 
theDi Penates were, and whether any particular without any formal act of inclusion. Further, since 
deity, e.g. Vesta, belonged to them or not. The religion consists so entirely in ritual acts and is 
real state of ail'airs seems to have been as follows, so barren of theology, no formal religious instiuc- 
The Di Penates originally were a group of other- tion is necessary, but the child groiys up learning 
wise nameless gods, and Vesta was not included in by imitation when and how the ritualistic acts 
their number, though she was very closely asso- should be performed. The myths he learns partly 
dated with them, since the hearth, Vesta’s altar, from his nurse, partly in the schools, but princi- 
was the place where sacrifice was made to them pally by being surrounded by them in wall-decora^ 
also. When Vesta was worshipped by the State tion, literature, etc. The transition from boyhood 
in the forum, this relationship was recognized, to manhood was marked by the putting on of 
and the Penates of the State, the ‘ Di Penates toga virilis, and the offering of a sacrifice. 'The 
P.R.Q.,’ were worshipped at the same altar. Later youth, accompanied by his family, ascended the 
the Penates received their own State temple, Capitol, sacrificed to Juppiter, and put a com into 
and were thus in public worship separated from the money-box of the goddess Juventas. I he 
Vesta, so that both they and Vesta preserved their usual day for the performance of this rite was the 
independence. In private worship the reverse pro- Liberalia (March 17), the festival of Liber, 
cess took place, and the original association of (2) From the standpoint of the preservation or 
Vesta and the Penates was never broken, but, the family, the most important act in the hie ot 
instead, Vesta gradually lost her independent the individual is marriage ; hence it is not surpns- 
position, and was included under the title of the ing that it, too, was under the protection of the 
Penates. This explains the apparent neglect of gods. But, while we see traces of religious observ- 
Vesta in private worship. But, apart from Vesta, ances surrounding all forms of Roman marriage, 
there was a constant tendency to abandon the it is difficult to state exactly in what these cere- 
group of nameless deities, and to include certain monies consisted. Of the three forms of marriage 
well-known gods among the Di Penates. The in Rome — confarreatio, usus, and coemptto only 
choice in such cases was governed by the particular the first was attended by any special mligious act, 
circumstances and interests of the individual ; while the last two were affected by religion only as 
hence we have many varying combinations, as much as were all the acts of life. Common w 
may be seen in the frescoes on the kitchen walls both confarreatio and coemptio was the avoidanc , 

of many of the houses of Pompeii (cf. Helbig, on religions grounds, of certain days for mama^ 
Wandgemdlde der von Vesuv verschiitteten Stddte (f/siw.beingmerely the legalization of coha Wtat 
Campaniens, Leipzig, 1869, p. 19 ff. ; de Marchi, at the end of a year, did not permit of the cn 
n Quito privato, 1896, i. 79 ff.). of a special day.) The days thus avoided wwe . 

2. Deities occasionally interested in the family, the Parentalia, or the feast of the deao, • 
— Apart from those deities whom we have already 13-21 ; the month of March, because of th®^ , 
mentioned, and who were constantly protecting of the Salii and of Mars; the ™°”th of iuay, ^ 
the individual himself and his permanent surround- cause of the Lemuria — ^May 9, 11, ^ ^ 
ings, his house, his hearth, his store-closet, etc., of the procession of the Argei on the I5tn ; 
many others of the gods of Rome were occasionally 7-15, because the temple of Vesta wm b 
concerned in family life, so that it is literally true cleaned ; the three days in the year . 

that human life was hedged about by them from lower w’orld was thought to be open i 
the cradle to the grave. Practically every one of paiet) — Aug. 24, Oct. 6, Nov. 8 ; in gen 
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diesposiridiani, i.e. the days following the Kalends, 
the Nones, and the Ides ; the dies atri, or days 
unlneky bewiuse of some great disaster {c.g. J nly 18, 
the day of the battle of the Allia). In addition to 
all these days, the day immediately preceding each 
of them was generally avoided, so that, even if the 
day of marriage itself was lucky, the first full 
day of married life might not be unlucky; and, 
finally, all holidays were avoided, so that there 
might be no rival attraction to interfere with 
attendance at the wedding. Further, in connexion 
with both forms of marriage the appices were 
consulted, in early times by the genuine auspicta, 
the observ’ation of the flight of birds, later by the 
more convenient form of the consultation of the 
entraUs (Tianispicina). The predominatingly re- ^ 
ligious form of marriage was, however, the confar- 
rcatio, which as early as the end of the Republic j 
was more or less of an old-fashioned curiosity. It 
was undoubtedly originally the only form of ! 
marriage for patricians. The marriage took place 
in the presence of ten urtnesses, and the Pontifex 
Maximus and the Flamen Dialis, or priest of ^ 
Juppiter. Its chief act, from which it derived its 
name, was the offering of a cake {panis farretts) 
to Juppiter. ; 

(3) vVe have seen the gods active at birth and at 
marriage : and we might expect their presence at 
the death-bed, but such is not the case. The * 
individual has done his work so far as the family 
is concerned, he has contributed his share ; let him 
pass now into the mass of nameless Di Manes. He 
can have no comfort at death, for there is no 
individual future fox him ; his only satisfaction is 
the contemplation of what he has done for the 
family, and the prospect that the ancestral sacri- 
fices, for which he has provided, will now benefit 
him along with the rest of the Manes. 

3. Family religion and Christianity,— In the 
minds of a people who loved the customs of their 
ancestors {mos majonim) as much as the Romans 
did, the simple rites of the family, descending from 
an indefinite past, had a far greater sanctity than 
the more gorgeous, but more modem, ceremonies 
of the official State religion. The preachers of 
Christianity, therefore, found the pagan far more 
ready to give up Juppiter and Mars than the Genius 
and the Lax. On the other hand, the rites of 
family worship were so often connected with some 
perfectly innocent family event that the spiritual 
directors of the Christians thought it improper 
altogether to forbid the participation of Christians 
in the family festivals of their pagan friends. 
Tertullian, who wrote about A.D. 200, has an 
interesting passage on this (de Idololatria, 16), in 
which he authorizes attendance at the festivals 
connected with the putting on of the toga virilis, 
betrothals, marriages, and the naming oi children, 
even though sacrifices were connected with them. 
This reverence on the part of the pagans, and this 
indulgence on the part of the Christians, caused 
the sacra privata to decline much more slowly 
than the sacra puhlica. Almost three generations 
after Constantine had given Christianity an official 
right of existence, it was necessary for Theodosius 
(A.D. 392) to issue the famous edict {God. Theodos. 
xvi. 10. 2) : ‘ nullus omnino secretiore piaculo 
Larem igne, mero Genium, Penates odore veneratus 
accendat lumina, imponat tura, serta suspendat.’ 
But, in spite of this edict, some of the rites of 
family-worship seem to have existed in the country 
places for centuries longer. 

See also art. Roman Reugion and the ‘ Roman ’ 
sections of Children, Education, Marriage. 

LTreEATCRB. — G. VTissovra., PeJtgion vndKuHtis der Homer, 
Munich, 1902, pp. 141-1B9, artt. * Lar ' and * Penates,' in Roscher, 
and hia revision ot J. Marqnardt, Horn. Staatspencaltunc-, 
Leipzig, I8S5, pp. 121-129, S03-314 ; de Marchi, HI Cullo private 


di Roma antiea.i., ‘La Relipione nella vita domestica,' Milan, 
ISOd ; Preller- Jordan, Rorn. Mythologies Berlin, 1881, ii. 
Cl-119, 105-203 ; Birt, art. ‘ Genius,' in Rosoher ; SteudinET, 
art. ‘Manes,’ ti.; W. W. Fovrler, Roman Festivals, hondon, 
1899, p. 337 1. ; J. B. Carter, Religion of Suma, London, 1908, 

pp. 12-19, Jesse Benedict Carter. 

FAMILY (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). — When 
the Arj’an peoples, including, of course, the pro- 
genitors of the Teutons and Balto-Slavs, spread 
over Europe in pre-historic times, they found, 
among many of the aboriginal tribes of our conti- 
nent, certain forms of family life guite different 
from their own. Of these the most notable was 
the so-called matriarchy, i.e. that family organiza- 
tion — stiU surviving, as ethnologists tell us, in 
certain parts of the world — which, while it recog- 
nizes a marital relationship of longer or shorter 
duration, does not recognize the paternal relation- 
ship, as the children belong, not to the father, but 
to the mother, and inherit property, not from the 
father or paternal uncle, but from the mother, and 
especially the maternal uncle or grand-uncle. In 
connexion uith the matriarchal family we fre- 
quently find, on the one hand, that women are 
held in high honour and even possess supreme 
power, and, on the other, that sexual life is 
marked by an astounding laxity ; we hear also of 
polyandry, of the marriage of blood-relations, and 
even of complete sexual promiscuity. 

A signal contrast to such conditions of family 
life is presented by what we know of the Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic stock, in which the existence of 
the so-called patriarchal or agnatic family is 
attested by the fact that the words expressive of 
family relationships are essentially the same in 
the various cognate languages. 

Thus, for example, Goth, fadar corresponds to Lot. j^afer, Gr. 
iranjp, Skr.pifdr; O.H.G. muoter, 0. Slav, maft’, to Lat. mater, 
Gr. purtP. Skr. matdr ; Goth, sunus, Lith. suniis, 0. Slav, synd, 
to Skr. Sunil ; Goth, daiihtar, Lith. duMi, O. Slav. duUl, to Gr. 
evyimp,SkT.duhttdr; Goth. &ri5j>ar, 0. Pruss. brote, 0. Slav. 
bratrii, to Lot. /rater, Skr. bhrdtar ; Goth, evistar, Lith. eesfi, 
O. Slav, sestra, to lit. soror, Skr. svdsar; O.H.G. fatureo, 
‘uncle,’ to Lat.pafr««s, Gr. rrarpus, Skr. pUrvya; Goth, avo, 
‘grandmother,’ to Lat. avus: A.S. ne/o, ‘^ndchitd,’ Lith. 
nrpotis, to Lat. nepos, Skr. napst ; O.H.G. sniira, ‘ daughter- 
in-law,' O. Slav, sniicba, to Lat, niirus, Gr. vuos, Skr. snttffl ; 
O.H.G. suehur, ‘father-in-law,’ Lith. seesziuras, Q. Slav, svekrii, 
to Lat. sever, Gr. «vpiSv, Skr. svdiura ; Goth, seaiArd, * mother- 
in-law,’ O. Slav, svekry, to Lat. soerus, Skr. Sva(ru\ O.H.G. 
zeihhVT, ' husband’s brother,’ Lith. deiveris, 0. Slav, deverit, to 
Lat. levir, Gr. Bon'p, Skr. devdr\ O. Slav, zluva, ‘husband’s 
sister,’ to Lat. gl6s, Gr. tiKtaV, O. Slav, jetry. ‘husband’s 
brother’s wife,’ Lith. inte, to Lat. janitrices, Gr. tivdrepit, Skr. 
yataras, etc. 

These examnles of the terms applied to family 
relationships show incontrovertibly that the founda- 
tions of the modem family were already laid in 
primitive Aryan times, and it is tlie object of the 

resent article to treat of this institution in fuller 

etail, more especially as found among the Teutons 
and Balto-Slavs. We do not propose to deal 
separately with these two ethnological groups, as 
it will be seen that in many cases tlie bearings of 
the subject in one group become fully intelligible 
only by reference to the other. The sulqect- 
matterwUl he arranged under the three headings 
of (1) marriage, (2) husband and wife, and (3) the 
other inmate of the household. 

I. Marriage. — From the earliest times we find 
in either group two forms of marriage, viz. 
marriage by purchase and marriage by capture. 
As regards the ancient Lithuanians, we have the 
following item of information in Michalonis Lituani 
de moribus Tartaronim Lituanorum et Moselwrum 
fragmina, ed. Grasser (Basel, 1615), p. 28 : ‘ Qnemad- 
inodum et in nostra olini gente solvebatur parenti- 
bus pro sponsis pretium, quod krieno (‘purchase- 
money ’ : Skr. krlnami, ‘ I buy ’) a Samagitis 
I vocatuT.’ Of the aucient Frussiaus, Peter of Duis- 
I burg (in Script, rer. Pruss., Leipzig, 1861, i. 54) 

I writes : ‘ Secundum antiquam consuetudinem hoc 
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habent Prutheni adhuc in usu, quod uxores suas 
emunt pro certa summa pecuniae. With reference 
to the ancient Slavs, see below. In Old Russian a 
marriageable girl was called a hunka, from kuna,, 
‘ marten,’ because her parents might exchange her 
for marten-skins, the usual medium of payment in 
ancient Russia, just as Homer speaks of a maiden 
as &\^ealpota, ‘ cattle-winning,’ signifying that she 
brought her parents a bride-price in the form of 
cattle. To this day among the Russian peasantry, 
the first act of the nuptials is the suit or proposal 
(svdianie], which is a purely commercial trans- 
action. The father of the suitor, usually ac- 
companied by a relative, visits the girl’s parents and 
says, ‘ We have a purchaser ; you a commodity ; 
will you sell your ware?’ Then follows the bar- 
gaining, whicn, as our informants state, differs in 
no respect from a negotiation about the sale of a 
cow. 

The well-known reference of Tacitus to the 
marriage customs of the ancient Germans (Germ. 
18 : ‘ Dotem non uxor marito, sed uxori maritus 
offert. Intersunt parentes et propinqui ac munera 
probant [i.e. marriage was an aliair of the whole 
family-group], non ad delicias muliebres quaesita 
nec quibus nova nnpta comatur, sed boves [of. 
a\<pealpoia} et frenatum equum et scutum cum 
framea gladioque. In haeo munera uxor accipitur ’) 
can hardly refer to anything else than a com- 
mercial transaction of similar character. For the 
fact that marriage by purchase continued to pre- 
vail among the Teutons till a much later period is 
shown by numerous passages in the vernacular 
records. 

Of. e.g.'6r thca magath habda giboht imte brudiu ’ (O. Sax.), 
and ‘Oyning socal mit o6ape cwflne gebicgan, bCmum and 
beagum ’ (A.S.). The Teutonio term for the bride-price appears 
in O.H.Q. widumo and A.S. vieotuma, words which in course of 
time to some extent changed their meaning (of. N.H.G. mttum, 

‘ widow’s estate ’). but which, alike in form and signification, 
were originally equivalent to the Hotnerio iivov (,—F(Svov\ 

‘ gift to the bride's parents.’ If we assign to this word a root 
with a double termination (*ved, tedh), we can trace the A.S. 
iceotuma and Gr. (Svov to the oldest term for marriage in the 
Aryan tongues: Lith. wedu, 0. Russ, voditi, lit. ‘to lead* 
(vodimaja, ‘wife’), Skr. vadhu, ‘young wife,’ Avest. vadhii, 

‘ woman,' vadhrya, ‘ marriageable ’ ; so that A.S. loeotuma and 
Gr. iSvov mean literally ‘ the price for taking home the bride.' 

Side by side with marriage by purchase is found 
marriage by capture. The co-existence of the two 
forms IS seen most clearly in eastern Europe. 
Thus, according to the Chronicle of Nestor (ed. 
Miklosich, Vienna, 1860), cap. x., 

‘ they [the ancient Slavs] had their customs and the law of 
their fathers and their traditions ; each tribe had its own usages. 
The Poljans (t.e. the Poles in the neighbourhood of Kiev) had the 
quiet and gentle manners of their fathers, were modest before 
their daughters-in-law and their sisters, their mothers and 
parents, and showed great respect for their mothers-in-law and 
brothers-ln-law. They had a marriage (brainy) system. . . . But 
the Drevlians (‘foresc-folfc’) lived in brutish fashion ; they lived 
like wild beasta ; they killed one another, ate unclean things, 
and had no marriage (braku), but abducted (umykachu uvody) 
the young women. And the Radimices (‘ sons of Badim,’ on the 
Soz), the Viatioes (‘sons of Tiatko,’ on the Oka), and the 
Severes (people of the North), had all identical customs ; they 
lived in the woods like wild beasts, and ate all manner of un- 
clean things ; they carried on lewd conversations before their 
parents and daughters-in-law. They had no marriages (brakS), 
but had places for play between the villages, and assembled at 
these games, dances, and all kinds of devilish sportings, and 
then each one carried off the woman with whom he had come 
to terms. Each of them, moreover, had two or three vvives.’ 

Among the Baltic tribes likemse — the Lithuani, 
Livonienses, and Curetes — as also among the Mus- 
covite and Rutheni, as we learn from the Historia 
de aentibus septentrionalihus (Rome, 1555) of Arch- 
bishop Olaus Magnus, marriage by capture was 
quite common. Of the Lithuanians in particular, 
Lasicius (de Diis Sanutgitarum, cap. 56) writes as 
follows : ‘ Nec ducuntur (puellae), sedrapiuntur in 
matrimonium, veteri Lacedaemoniorum more a 
Lycurgo institute. Rapiuntur autem non ab ipso 
gponso, sed a duobus ejus cognatis.’ Cf. also M. 


Prastorius, Delicice Prussicce, ed. W. Pierson 
(Berlin, 1871), p. 69 : 

‘ Erasmus Francisous, in his Mirror of Ethics, lib. S, o. 3, p. 
058, speaks thus of the Prussians: "In many localities thetf 
marriageable daughters wore little bells or cymbals, which were 
fastened to the girdle by a ribbon and hung down to the knees 
so ns to give a sign to suitors that the fruit was ripe. Never- 
theless, they did not offer themselves directly, but allowed 
themselves to be seized and dragged into the married state. 
They were carried off, however, not by the bridegroom himself, 
but by his two nearest friends." ’ 

Among the Russian peasantry the two forms of 
marriage refetred to, viz. marriage in the recog- 
nized sense (brakU) — which, as we saw, was simply 
marriage by purchase — and ‘ predatory marriage ’ 
(vortfvskqfa svddlha), marriage by capture (umg- 
kdnie), or whatever else it may be called, still exist 
side by side, though the latter has receded farther 
and farther into the wooded country to the east 
of the Volga. For a fuller discussion of predatory 
marriage in Russia, see Schrader, Sprachvergl. u. 
Urgesm. ii.* 326 ff. 

In the Teutonic area, marriage by purchase was 
much less in vogue than marriage by capture, but 
that it prevailed there not merely in isolated cases 
but as a general practice is rendered probable 
by its existence among related peoples, such as 
Indians, Greeks, and Romans (Schrader, p. 321). 
Further, with reference to the Teutons of primitive 
times, we have the witness of Tacitus (Ann. i. 55) 
to the predatory marriage of Arminius and the 
daugliter of Segestes, who had been betrothed to 
another — a proceeding that led to a deadly warfare 
between the two family groups, just as, according 
to Olaus Magnus (see above), family feuds were 
rife among the peoples of the North-east ‘ propter 
raptas virgines et arripiendas.’ 

2. Husband and wife. — ^By purchase or by cap- 
ture, then, the young woman passed under her 
husband’s authority — a state which the Bomano- 
Teutonio legal documents speak of as mundium 
(O.H.G. munt, ‘ hand ’) ; in other words, the woman 
became the man’s property. The idea that in the 
married state the man and the woman enjoyed 
equal rights in relation to each other is, as regards 
the Teutonic and Slavic peoples in primitive times, 
absolutely baseless. A specific confirmation of 
this is found in the fact that originally the man s 
act of marriage had quite a different terminology 
from the woman’s. This phenomenon^ has been 
preserved most faithfully in the Slavic dialects. 

Thus we have, e.g., O. Buss. ieniVsja (‘to provide onraelf ^th 
a wife’), as predicated of the husband (lAt. in matnnwnium 
ducere), and vyti rdmui (‘ to walk behind the man, i.e. when the 
woman is taken home), as predicated of the ^fe (Lat. nuoere). 
Terms like Fr. marier and Ger. heiraten (O.H.G. htrat, mar- 
riage,’ lit. ‘ house-management ’), as used of either the man or 
the woman, are of relatively late origin. 

In the original Aryan language the man to 
the woman was thus subject was styled *Pofi-s (Skr. pati-s, 
palitvd, ‘domestic 8waj',’».e. ‘ uJ'U'ried life’), ‘lord and marter. 
This term may still be traced in the Goth, 
groom,’ lit. ‘maiden'B-lord,’ and appears also in the Slavic 
compound *gosti-poti, Buss, gospodl, riif 

the strangers who come into the family (0. 
hospes, from *kosti-pets). Ata still eari>?f,8taSe o; Aryan speech 
the word *poti-s meant simply ‘hiniself; (of. , 

Avest. xvai-pati, ‘himself’), audit js_a smgular .. 

wide tracts of the Slavic and Teutonic area raster ^tb 
house is to this day habitually referred to as himself. Thus^ 
among the Russian commercial class, m-jd,. 

ancient Russian usages with reimrkable a™d 

self ’ (in relation to the wife and the household genemlW. anu 
somd, ‘herself ’(in relation to the children f X Os! 

the usual designations of husband and i^e *^®|?®®p„_,m'ercial 
trovskij, the bWliant delineator of this old ( th® 

class, has in his comedies given L™ '•self,' 

«omodiirsfoo(‘nutonymity,’‘self-naming , ®^’,?“?‘„i,ose wife 
durak, ‘foolOof the ancient Muscovite merchant, wh®^™® 
and children tremble in his presence. B“tamongthe Wh^ 
sians, Czechs, and Poles, as also throughout t^ ^ jha 

Peninsula, corresponding designafaons are PP many 
peasant and his wife (Norweg. ftan sjolv, used in 

parts of Britain ‘himself 'and ‘herself’ are popularly usea 

the same way. t tu a ro 

We proceed to a more account of the re- 

lations between husband and wife in the 
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times. It is lieyond question that ns regards the 
Teutons and Bwto-Slavs we must start from the 
stage of polygamy. It was not until A.D. 1249 
that the ancient Prussians formally hound them- 
selves to abandon the custom of having three or 
four ■wives, as heretofore, and to be content vrith 
one (cf. Hartknoch, Das alte «. neue Preusseti, 
Prankfort and Leipzig, 1684, p. 117). Polygamy, 
according to the Chronicle of Nestor, -was prac- 
tised also by the ancient Slavs. We must like'U'ise 
assume that the same condition of things originally 
prevailed in the case of the Teutons, among whom, 
and especially among the Norsemen, a wide-spread 
practice of polygamy was long maintained (cf. 
Adam of Bremen, iv. 21) ; here, indeed, we find 
that a man might have ns many as nine wives. 
Among the Germans, however, as referred to by 
Tacitus in Germ. 18 (‘nam prope soli barbarornm 
singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, exceptis admodum 
pancis, qui non libidine, sed ob nobilitntem plnrimis 
nuptiis ambiuntur’), there seems to have been a 
marked leaning towards monogamy. But the 
concurrent existence of an extensive system of 
concubinage is proved by the fact that the term 
hehisa (‘ concuhme ’) is found in all the Teutonic 
dialects. 

The strongest possible contrast to this sexual 
freedom on the husband’s part is seen in the position 
of the wife. The fearful penalties nteaked upon 
the unfaithful "(vife among Teutons and Slavs are 
indicated in art. Chastity (Tent, and Balto-Slav.), 
vol. iii. p. 499 ff. That article emphasizes the fact 
that the erring ■wife was punished not so much for 
unchastity in the proper sense as for yielding her 
person to another without the knowledge and con- 
sent of her husband and onmer. This may be 
safely inferred from extant traces of two institu- 
tions discussed in the article referred to, viz. vic- 
arious procreation and lending a wife to a guest, 
both of which are found in the Teutonic, and the 
former also in the Slavic domain. And in another 
respect the patriarchal family system was every- 
where associated with the depreciation and servi- 
tude of women. The idea that woman is in some 
way a creature of inferior rank prevails to the pre- 
sent day among the rural population of Eastern 
and South-eastern Europe. The ivife of the Kus- 
sian peasant could not well conceive of a mode of 
life -without the ucif' (’ discipline’), i.e. flogging by 
the husband. If, when she did -wrong, her husband 
did not have recourse to the * silken whip,’ which 
in Eussian folk-song is a standing household article, 
she would think that he no longer loved her. Nor, 
except by reference to similar practices, or, at 
least, to the vestiges of such practices, among the 
Teutons, is it possible to exmain what, according 
to the -imterof the German Nibelungcnlicd, Queen 
Kriemhild, after her -wrathful insults to Brunhild, 
says of her husband (xv. 894) : 

••'Dttz h&t m!oh Bit perouwen sprach daz cdel wlp — 
••oaoh hit cr sfl zerblouwen dar umbo tiunen Up : 
daz lob ie beawirte Ir mit rede den muot, 
daz hit vU wol errooben der belt kueno undo guot.” ' 

Of no less significance for the position of women 
was the universal custom which forbade them to 
eat with the men, and compelled them to take 
their meals by themselves. Thus, when the Nibe- 
lungs came to Becheldren, they were met by the 
Margrave Rhedigfir and his wfie, and then, as we 
are told (xxvii. 1671) : 

•Nloh pewonheito dfl Bohicdon si aioh dl : 

ritter undo Irouwcn dio eienpen andorawl.’ 

In many districts, as, e.g., in the island of Sjielland, 
the men sat, while the women stood, at table, the 
wife taking her position next to her husband, and 
then the daughters and maids to her left. In Ser- 
via, as recently as the reign of Milosh Obrenovitch, 
the -wife and daughters stood at meals, even when 


guests were present. The separation of the sexes 
at meal-times was still a common practice in the 
Middle Ages, and there is direct historical e-vidence 
of the fact that in the Roman Catholic formula of 
divorce, ‘ separatio quoad thorum et mensam,’ the 
mensa (‘ board ’) was a later addition. _ 

On the whole, while we must admit that what 
Tacitus [Germ. 18) says of marriage among -the 
Germans is somewhat idealized, we shall hardly 
find a more adequate representation of the relations 
between husband and -wife than that given by him 
in ch. 15 : 

* Quotiena bella non Ineuut, non multum venatibua, plus per 
otium transigunt, dediti Bomno ciboque. Fortissimus qulsque 
nc bdlicosissimus nih'il ogens, delegata domus et penatium et 
ngronim cura feminis senibusquc et infirmissimo cuique ex 
familia, ipal bebent; mira diversitate naturae, cum iJdem 
homines bic ament incrtiam et oderint quietem.’ 

All property belonged to the husband. By the old- 
est Russian code jci. L. K. Goetz, Das rvssische 
Recht, vol. i., Stuttgart, 1910, g§ 118, 120), married 
daughters inherited nothing, and the unmarried 
only when there were no sons ; though the sons 
were required to give a dowry to their sisters. The 
present law of use and wont operates in similar 
fashion to this day in the larger family of the pat- 
riarchal household. The ancient Norse code con- 
tained an ordinance to the same ellect : \ the man 
goes to the inheritance ; the woman from it.’ It is 
impossible to imagine a more decided contrast to 
the practice of the non-Aryan peoples of ancient 
Europe (see above) — the practice, that is to say, by 
which in many cases the daughters inherited every- 
thing, and provided for the sons. 

Among the Teutons and Slavs, moreover, the 
wife — overworked, exposed to all manner of ill- 
usage, and all but incapable of inheriting — was, so 
to speak, bound hand and foot to her husband. 
The Lex Bttrgundiana, xxxiv. 1, ordains : ' Si qua 
mulier maritum suum, cui le^time iunota est, 
dimiserit, necetur in luto’; i.e., she was to sufier 
the most degrading form of capital punishment — 
that commonly inflicted upon cowards and perpe- 
trators of unnatural crime (cf. Tac. Germ. 12). 

Unen-viable as was the wife’s position during her 
husband’s lifetime, however, it was still preferable 
to her lot after his death. Here philology reveals 
the suggestive fact that, while not only the orig- 
inal Aryan language, but also the earliest Teu- 
tonic and Slaric dialects, had a special term for 
' -widow ’ (Goth. vidtiv6‘, 0. Slav, vidow, cf. Lat. 
indva, Skr. vidhdvd), they had none for ‘widower.’ 
The explanation of this is that a material, as apart 
from a merely formal, import attached only to the 
position of the bereaved -wife. The wido-wer could 
take another mate whenever he chose, but the 
■widow had no such liberty of action. Not only in 
ancient India, and among Scythians and Thracians, 
but among Teutons and Slavs as well, it was the 
rule that, when a husband died, his wife, or one of 
his \vives, should be put to death at his pyre or 
grave, and be burned or buried with him, the idea 
being that she would thus continue to serve him in 
the life beyond as she had done here. Our earliest 
information regarding this practice on Teutonic 
soil comes from Procopius [de Dell. Goth. ii. 14). 
Ho tells us that the widow who did not wish to 
become the object of undying scorn and of her 
kindred’s hate hanged herself beside her husband’s 
grave; and Bonifacius (Jaflb, Monumenta Mogun- 
Una, Berlin, 1866, p. 172) ■ivrites of the Slavs to 
the same effect ; 

' Winedi, quod eBtloedissimum etdeterrimum genus homlnum, 
tom magno zelo matrimonii atnorem mutuum observant, ut 
mulier, viro proprio mortuo, vivero recuset. Et laudibilis 
mulier inter illos esse iudicatur, quia propria manu eibi mortem 
intulit, et in una strue paritcr ardeat cum viro buo' (cl. art. 
Arvoh Keuoios, voi. li. p. 22>>). 

It must nevertheless be admitted that the some- 
what sombre picture of women’s position among 
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the Teutons and Slavs of archaic times is here and 
there relieved by brighter touches. Women were 
regarded as prophetesses (Tac. Germ. 8: ‘inesse 
quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant, 
nec aut consilia earum aspernantur aut responsa 
neglegunt’ ; for their horrible modes of divination, 
see art. Aryan Eeligion, vol. ii. p. 54'’, and Divi- 
nation [Teut.], vol. iv. p. 827), as physicians (Tac. 
ih. 7 : ‘ ad matres, ad coniuges vulnera ferunt ; nec 
illae numerare aut exigere plagas pavent ’), and as 
helpers in war (Tac. loc. cit. : ‘ cibosque et horta- 
mina pugnantibus gestant ’). These various traits 
are found also among the Slavs, and especially the 
southern Slavs, as, e.g., in Montenegro. Over all 
the Slavic area, moreover) as upon Teutonic soil, 
women were regarded as specially conversant with 
the occult powers of Nature, with medicinal roots 
and plants, and with the most potent charms and 
incantations. 

3. The other members of the household. — As we 
saw above, the primitive Aryan terms for famOy 
relationships inmuded a number of words applied 
to relations by marriage. Thus we noted terms 
for ‘ daughter-in-law,' for ' father-in-law ' and 
‘ mother-in-law,’ as also for ‘ husband’s brother,’ 
‘husband’s sister,’ and ‘husband’s brother’s wife.’ 
It will be observed that the names indicated in the 
latter portion of this list applied only to the hus- 
band’s kindred in relation to his wife, but a closer 
examination of the Aryan terms for ‘ father-in-law ’ 
(O.H.G. suehur, 0. Slav, svejerit, Lith. szesziiiras, 
Lat. socer, Gr. iKvp6s, Skr. Svdhira) and ‘ mother- 
in-law’ (O.H.G. suigar, 0. Slav, svekry, Lat. socrus, 
Gr. iKvpi, Skr. hairu) shows that those words 
likewise originally denoted the father and mother 
of the husband only. Thus, not only in Greek, 
but in the Lithuanian and Slavic dialects as well, 
this is the archaic and proper idiom, and we need 
therefore have no hesitation in affirming that the 
^plication of the O.H.G. terms sumur (Ger. 
Schwaher) and suigar (Ger. Schwieger), as also of 
the Lat. socer and socrus, to the father and mother 
of the mfe likemse was a later usage. Hence, 
too, it is impossible to translate the words * father- 
in-law ’ and ‘ mother-in-laAV ’ into a Slavic tongue, 
such as Eussian, unless it be knoAvn first of all 
whether the persons referred to are the parents of 
the husband or of the wife. Only in the former 
case does Eussian use the words sveku and svekr&o', 
corresponding to O.H.G. suehur and suigar, while 
for the wife’s father and mother idiom demands the 
palpably more modem terms testl and teica, which 
are peculiar to the Slavic languages. It follows, 
therefore, that the Aryan terms for affinities took 
shape only as applied to the young wife’s relation 
to the kindred of the man into whose home she had 
come. 

Now, the substratum of reality which underlies 
these linguistic phenomena can be nothing else 
than what — in contradistinction to the separate 
family as we now have it — ^is variously called 
the ‘ house - community,’ ‘hearth -circle,’ Herd- 
gemeinschaft (Germ.), or ‘undivided family,’ i.e, 
that family organization in which parents and sons 
and the wives and children of the latter lived to- 
gether in a single household. It is no merely 
accidental circumstance that the Slavs, who have 
retained not only — like the Teutons — the verbal 
forms, but also the original usage, of the Aryan 
terms denoting marriage affinities, should have 
likewise maintained the institution of the house- 
community from the earliest times to the present ^ 
day. Eussian wiiters who essay to depict the life 
of the common people of their country frequently 
bring before us such undivided households. Thus, 
e.g., Turgeniev, in the first sketch in his Annals of 
a Sportsman (1846 ; Eng. tr.. New York, 1885), de- 
scribes the family life of a peasant who lives in a 


joint-household with a large group of sons and 
their wives. 

The original Slavic word for ‘ family ’ appears 
in the Euss. semijd. The young woman who 
joined such family by marriage was called ‘the 
alien side ’ (Euss. cuz&ja storond), while the bride- 
groom, to whom and to whose kindred she was 
neneste (probably ‘the unknown’), was similarly 
called cuzeninU, ‘the stranger’ — a further evi- 
dence of the fact that the famUy of the husband 
and that of the -wife were originally quite distinct. 
To the Slavic semijd corresponds — in meaning and 
probably also in etjymology— the archaic Teutonic 
root *htwa (cf. Goth, heiva-frauja, ‘ master of the 
house ’), the specific term for the Teutonic house- 
community (cf., most recently, F. Kaulfmann, 
Worter und^ Sachen, Heidelberg, 1911, ii. 26 ff.). 
The epoch in which the separate family, i.e. the 
system according to which a son left his father’s 
house at his marriage and founded a home of his 
own, superseded the house-community on Teutonic 
soil (where the change occurred earlier than among 
the Slavs) is a problem that awaits further investi- 
gation. But it is beyond question that at one time 
the same conditions existed among the Teutons as 
we saw above to have prevailed among the Slavs. 

We must now turn to speak of the persons who 
thus lived together in the undivided household, 
which is the earliest traceable form of the family 
among the Aryan and, derivatively, the Teutonic 
and Slavic peoples. 

(a) Parents and children . — Possibly the term 
that comes nearest the primitive conception asso- 
ciated with the former word is the Goth, fadrein, 
lit. ‘ fatherhood,’ which Ulfilas uses for ‘ parents,’ 
and which, in its derivation from the word for 
‘ father,’ tacitly includes the designation of 
‘mother’ as well. The absolute authority of the 
father over his children began from the moment 
of birth, as it lay within his option either to 
recognize the newly-born infant by the symbolic 
rite of ‘ lifting ’ it, or to doom it to exposure. 
With the former act was associated a kind of 


baptismal initiation, the child being immersed, 
immediately after its birth, in the waters of the 
Ehine, ‘qui spurios infantes undis abrmit, tam- 
quara impuri lecti vindex ’ (cf. Cluver, Germania 
antigua, 1663, p. 155). The primitive Teutonic — 
and therefore pre-Christian — ceremony denoted by 
the Goth, verb daupjan, ‘ to baptize,’ would thus 
seem to have served as a test of legitimacy, and it 
is worthy of note that an ablutionary ceremony of 
similar import is found also among the Babylonians 
(cf. ZVBW xxiii. [1909] 434 ff.). The right of ex- 
posing infants, which, notwithstanding the aver- 
ment of Tacitus (Germ. 19: ‘numerum liberorum 
finire flagitium habetur ’), was frequently exercised 
among the Teutons, doubtless bore most heavily 
upon females, the birth of whom was in ancient 
times so frequently regarded as a calamity. Even 
to-day, indeed, if a Lithuanian, whose family 
numbers five, three sons and two daughters, is 
asked how many children he has, he will answer 
‘ Three,’ as he leaves the females out of account. 
What Cmsar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 19) says of the Gauls 
(‘ Viri in uxores, sicuti in liberos, vitae neci^ue 
habent potestatem ’) holds good ■without 
tion also of the Teutons, Letts, and Slavs. Or the 
Frisians, Tacitus (Ann. iv. 72) writes : ‘Ac pnmo 
boves ipsos, mox agros, postremo corpora coniuCTm 
aut liberorum servitio tradebant’ ; while 
sian peasant, as depicted in folk-song and ■vuiage 
tale, could exercise, even do'wn to modem 
the same unlimited authority (patrw Potest^) 
over his family as was enjoyed by the pat 
familias of ancient Eome. - 

(h) The aged.—Ths family circle of the hous^ 
community would, of course, include grandfatbe 
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and grandmothers, grand-unclca and grand-annta, 
and even great-grandparents, living in the ‘old 
people’s quarters.’ Their lot would scarcely be a 
liappy one, for the temperament of primitive 
peoples, as of the peasantry of to-day, was hard 
and unsentiTncntal. In point of fact, we know that 
among the Teutonic and Baltic tribes, as in Europe 
and Asia genomlly, it was a common practice to 
abandon the aged, with or without their consent ; 
cf. with reference to the Teutonic Heruli, Procop. 
dt JScU. Goth. iL 14 ; t« afiriSi' ij -yiipf viaif 

a\^rj irrivayKis ol tyXvero, rotis cvyytvett alreiaBai 6 ti 
ri.-)(i<rra, ipOpiixur atrriv d^aWfru' ; and, with refer- 
ence to the ancient Prussians, Hartknoch, op. cit. 
p. 181 : ‘At the order of tho xmidetouti {i.e. priest) 
they smothered their own parents when they be- 
came old or fell into a severe illness, so that they 
should incur no unnecessary expense in their re- 
gard.’ 

(c) Brother and sister.— 01 the relationships 
among the younger memhors of tho house-com- 
munity, that of brother and sister merits special 
notice. Among Teutons and Slays, as among 
other Aryan peoples, tho brother might be desig- 
nated tho moral sponsor of his sister, and, after 
their father’s death, her OTardian in general. It 
was the custom in White Bussia, when a bride was 
found on the marriage night not to he a maid, to 
hang a halter round the neck of her brother, and 
to compel him to wear it throughout the marriage 
feast. In Bussian folk-song the brother is repre- 
sented ns taking n prominent part also in the 
transactions regarding tho bride-^rice. We find 
an indication of the Teutonic practice in a verse of 
the Nihelungcnlied (i. 4); 

'Ir(EricmhUd)pfIAgen dn kunepe edel unde rich . . . 
din Irouwo ■STu ir awesler : die heldo httens in Ir prepen. 

Among tho Letto-Lithuanians the strong bond of 
nflection between brother and sister forms at once 
a special feature of common life and a favourite 
theme of popular poetry. 

{d] Uncle and nephew. — It was noted above that 
the Aryan term for ‘ father’s brother ’ can be traced 
in tho O.H.G. fatureo, Lat. patnius, Gr. vdrpus, 
Skr. ptitvya. We find no corresponding Aryan 
term lor ‘mother’s brother,’ who, of course, was 
not a member of the agnatically constituted liouse- 
commnnity; but it is worthy of note tliat the 
Teutonic (O.H.G. 6heim), Lithuanian (.awynas), 
Old Prussian (atais), and Slavic (uji) forms for 
‘ uncle ’ are all derived, though in quite diflerent 
ways, from the Aryan root for ‘ grandfather ’ and 
‘grandmother’ (Lat. avns, Goth. avd). Tliis fact 
has not as yet been satisfactorily explained. It is 
beyond_ question, however, that in several of the 
Teutonic dialects, as in the Celtic group through- 
out, tlie Aryan word for ‘ grandchild ’ (Skr, ndpdt, 
Lat. nepos, etc.) has by a corresponding linguistic 
process come to mean ‘nephew’ in the sense of 
sister’s son. Now, these two more recently formed 
correlatives, undeand nephew (i.e. motber'sbrother 
and sistePs son), acquired great importance among 
tbeTeutomo peoples, as appears nob only from the 
remarks of Tacitus (Germ. 20 : ‘ Sororum filiis idem 
npud avunculmn qui apud patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem artioremque huno nexum sanguinis 
arbitrantur ’), but also from the fact that in Old 
Buglish nud Old Hauisb poetry uncle and nephew 
on the female side are represented as being most 
intimately associated alike in peace and in war. 
This is not to be explained by a reference to a 
matriarchal .system among the primitive Teutons, 
as the ancient law of succession there was of the 
agnatic form (Germ. 20)- But it is a possible con- 
jocturc that the Teutons were influenced in this 
respect by non-Arj-an peoples wlio reckoned by 
female ^descent, and that among the former the 
mother’s brother thus came to enjoy what was 
VOL. V.— 48 


rather a position of honour than a strictly legal 
status. 

(e) Mother-in-law and davghtcr-in-laxo. — As wo 
have seen, the son brought his bride (O.H.G. b^t. 
Buss, nevesta) into his father’s house, and li\-ed 
with her in the circle of his own kindred. Tho 
converse case, t.c. where the bridegroom joined tlio 
wife’s household and became an ‘ adopted one,’ or 
‘incomer’ (Buss.), a ‘house-son-in-law’ (Serb), or 
a ‘ re-heater’ (Litli. for one who marries a widow), 
is also, as these terms indicate, to ho met with in 
all parts, hut was certainly of sporadic occurrepce, 
ana must not bo postulated as a charactermtio 
feature of tho earliest times. The young wife’s 
residence with her husband’s parents Ava.s at first 
no pleasant experience for her. As the Bussian 
folk-songs indicate, with abundance of concrete 
detail, she was an object of mockeiy, and tho 
hardest drudgery was laid upon her. She suffered 
most, however, at the hands of her mother-in-law’, 
wiio often resorted to the knout ; and, indeed, as 
the house-community Avas the nursery of patria 
potestas, and of the tutelage of w'omen, so Avas it 
the source of the old popular notion of the ‘ Aiicked 
mother-in-law.’ That expression applied in ancient 
times to the husband’s mother only, not to tho 
AAofe’s motlier (Buss, tekba) — or, at least, not to the 
latter in relation to the son-in-laAV (O.H.G. cidam, 

‘ one bound by oath,’ Buss, ejati) — for, as is eA-ident 
from Avhab has been said above, no proper relation- 
ship AVas supposed to subsist betAveen mother-in-law' 
and son-in-law at all ; and, Avhen this type of 
affinity came at length to be recognized among the 
various peoples, it Avas ratlier the son-in-law that 
by hia edrontery and avarice Avas accounted the 
more ‘ Avicked ’ party, as is the case to-day 
throughout the East, North-east, and South-east of 
Europe. The ‘ mischievous mother-in-laAV ’ (as the 
■wife's mother) is a product of modem times, and 
comes into recognition in connexion Avith the separ- 
ate household of the young married pair. The 
‘ wicked mother-in-laAv ’ in this sense is first heard 
of c. A.D. 1430, in a piece by the German poet 
‘ Muskathlut. 

Further, tho frequent existence of licentious 
relations betAveen daughter-in-law and father-in- 
! law — a state of things knoAvn as snochacestvo, and 
notoriously characteristic of the Bussian peasantry 
I at the present day — should he noted ns a typiciu 
' feature of the house-community (cf. art. Chastity 
! [Teut. and Balto-SIav.], vol. iii. p. 601'’). 

(/) The widow. — Tlie melancholy fate of the 
I AAidoAV in the daivn of the Aryan penod has already 
been touched upon. Even Avheu she Avas not forced 
to follow her husband in death, she AvouJd doubt- 
less he prevented from marrying again (cf. Tac. 
Germ. 19 : ‘ melius quidem adhuc eae civitates in 
quibus tantum virgines nubunt et cum spe votoque 
uxoris semel transigitur ’). It seems to haA'e been 
the ancient practice that the son, after his father’s 
death, should take possession of his stepmother or 
stepmothers ; cf. Procop. de Bell. Goth, iv, 20 : 
"Pailyep b uais ■jp fiTjrpvif rh "bonriy rp 

airov, KaOiittp 6 irdrptot ‘hp.iv IcpXriai vopioi. 

ig) The bachelor. — Tlie house-community wa.s 
characterized by the rarity rather than by the 
frequency of bachelorhood. It cannot be doubted 
that the primitive Aryan race regarded marriage 
as an obligation from Avhich there Avas no dischargo 
(for the grounds of this idea, see art. Aryan 
Beligion, vol. ii. p. 29*). This view still preA'ails 
throughout Eastern and South-eastern Europe. 
Thus, P. A. Bovinskij, an eminent authority on 
the social life of these regions, Avrites as folloAvs of 
the Bussian and Montenegrin points of A-iew -. 

‘ AA’ith Ds [i.e, in Russia] the i>copIe look upon an unmarried 
youth ns imperfect and incomplete ; and to live without a wifo 
is regarded as unlaa f nl. In ilontcnegro this unalterable obliga- 
tion ol marriage is insisted upon still more emphatically : a man 
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can be designated as a human being (loci) only when he is 
married. Otherwise he will always be spoken of as but a 
"youth," lit. "child" (eijefe). InServia and Bulgaria likewise 
marriage is held to be a duty absolutely binding upon all.* 

Similar views prevail in certain rural districts of 
Germany. 

A man who had died immarried was still an 
ohjeot of the survivors’ solicitude. The Arabic 
traveller Mas'Qdl, who visited Eussia in his com- 
mercial journeys, writes thus of the people as he 
saw them ; 

‘ Thev cremate their dead, laying their weapons, their beasts 
of burden, and their ornaments upon the same funeral pyre. 
When a man dies, his wife is burned alive with him ; but when 
the wife dies, the husband does not submit to the like fate. 
When a man dies unmarried, however, they provide him with a 
wife after his death.’ 

Traces of this practice of ‘death-marriage’ are 
found both on Slavic and on Teutonic soil (of., 
further, ERE ii. 22 f.). 

It is in full accordance with these data that the 
terms used for ‘bachelor’ in the languages of 
Eastern Europe are of recent formation, and are 
either loan-words (e.a. Turk, leh'dr) or derived 
from epithets applied to the lowest ranks of the 
people {e.g, Euss. iobyli, lit. ‘ proletarian,’ ‘ land- 
less peasant,’ ‘sponge’). Traces of bachelorhood 
can be followed further back in the West, among 
the Teutons. One such trace appears in the 
modem Germ, term for ‘ old bachelor,’ Eagestolz 
(A.S. hcBgesteald). The word means literally 
‘ enclosure-owner,’ and was originally the technical 
term for the peasant who had no allotment in the 
communal land of the Teutonic settlements, hut 
was restricted to a small fenced-in portion of the 
soil, quite insufficient for the support of a family. 
The Danish word for ‘ bachelor,’ ungicarl, in con- 
tradistinction to Jcarl, ‘ free land-owner,’ ‘ yeoman,’ 
points to similar conditions. 

(A) Slaves . — In the lower stages of civilization 
there is never any marked outward distinction 
between bond and free. What Tacitus records of 
the Germans in this regard (Germ. 20 : ‘ Dominum 
ac servum nuUis educationis deliciis dignoscas: 
inter eadem pecora, in eadem humo degunt, donee 
aetas separet ingenues, virtus agnoscat’) is proved 
by the evidence of language to have been true of 
the Slavs no less than of the Teutons, as the 
Teutonic and Slavic designations of male and 
female slaves (e.g. A.S. hiwan [pi.] ‘domestics’; 
0. Slav, semija, ‘mancipia’; Litn. szeimyna, ‘re- 
tainers’) are in many cases derived from the 
already noted terms for ‘ house-community,’ *htwa 
and semijd, thus showing that the slaves likemse 
were reckoned among the inmates of the house. 


493 B) may point to a time when the sieve, like the 
fan, was not perforated. 

X. Shapes of fan and methods of use.— Two 
principal forms obtain. (1) A long-handled in- 
strument, which may be a fork, a toothed spade, 
or a shovel. It is used like the modem hayfork! 
After the grain is threshed, the mixture of broken 
straw, chaff, and com is turned and tossed np, so 
that the wind may blow away the lighter material. 
The ‘ fan ’ and shovel of Is 30*^ are instruments of 
this kind, such as are stiU in use in modem Pales- 
tine (see EDB, art. ‘Agriculture’ [cf. also ii. 
art. ‘ Shovel ’], where specimens are figured), and, 
indeed, all over the world. Such instruments lent 
their symbolism to religion, e.g. Lk 3'^ ‘whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor ’ ; but, so far as we know, they were not 
employed in Palestine in actual ritual. But on 
the steatite vase of Hagia Triada in Crete (JES 
xxiv. [1904] 249, fig. 7 ; see Literature, infra) 
pronged forks are carried in what seems to be a 
ritual harvest procession. On an Egyptian sculp- 
tured slab of the XVIIIth dynasty, now in Bologna, 
a winnowing-spade is seen erected on a heap of 
com offered to the serpent-goddess of the granary, 
ENWT. About it are grouped two pairs of hand- 
scoops, a pair of sweepers, and a three-pronged 
fork (JES, loc. cit., fig. 1). The custom still pre- 
vails in Teneriffe of erecting the winnowing-spade 
when the work is over. But it seems to have no 
ritual association. Among the Greeks the win- 
nowing-spade (irriov) was set np in honour of 
Demeter. Theocritus at the end of his Harvest 
Idyll (vii. 156) prays : 

‘ 0 once again may It be mine to plant 
The great ian on her corn heap, while she stand* 
Smiling, with sheaves and poppies in her hands.’ _ 

(2) It is the second form of winnower, the win- 
nowing-hasket, that is of cardinal importance in 
ancient ritual and mysticism, and this for a reason 
that ■\^ill appear immediately. Much confusion 
has been caused by the fact that our word ‘ fan ’ 
has been used indiscriminately to translate alike 
the Latin ventilabrum and vannus, and the Greek 
Bpiva^, dBtjpvioiyis, irrdov, and TiIkvov. The con- 
fusion is now inevitable, since the beautiful word 
‘ fan ’ has passed into English literature as the 
rendering of two quite distinct implements, which 
have only this in common, that they are both used 
for cleaning com. The use of the winnowing- 
spade or fork (ventilabrum, Oplva^ [poet. iOrjp^- 
Xoi-yAs], vriiov) has been already explained ! ^'hQ 
vannus, \Ikvov, and winnowing-basket, or corb, of 
modem times remains. 


LiTERATtmE. — In addition to the literature given throughout 
the art., cf. O. Schrader, Reallex. d. indogerm. Altertums- 
kunde, Strassburg, 1901 (2nd ed. in preparation), Die Schteieger- 
mxttter it. der Bagestolz, Brunsuick, 1904, ToUnhochzeit, Jena, 
1004, Sprachvergl. it. Drgesch.^, Jena, 1907 (csp. ii.® 869 ff.), ana 
Die Indogermanen, I,eipzig, 1911 (esp. p. 740.). 

0. SCHKADEB. 


FAN (Anglo -Sax. ‘fann,’ from Lat. vannus 
l*uet-no~s )). — An instrument for purifying grain 
by throwing it into the_ air. Cognates of vannus 
are ventus, ‘ivind,’ ‘winnow’ (see Walde, Lat. 
etymol. Wdrterbitch-, Heidelberg, 1910, s.v, ‘ Van- 
nus’), Eor variant English forms of the word and 
historical steps in meaning, see OED and the ETig- 
lish Dialect Dictionary (s.v.). The Gr. equivalent 
of vannus, Mkvov, and its by-form, vericAov, go hack 
to a root *neiqo, ‘ to clean’ (cf. vifw, ‘ to wash ’) ; 
the I form specialized in Greek into the sense of 
cleaning ‘grain’ (see J. Schmidt, Kritik der 
Sonantentheorie, Weimar, 1895, p, 107 f,). The 
Gr. vrord for the fork or shovel form of fan, vriov, 
is probably from an onomatopoetio root mean- 
ing ‘to spit out,’ The Gr. and Lat. words for 
‘ sieve,’ KiaKipoy and cribrum, mean simply ' separa- 
tors.’ Normally they are used for perforated in- 
struments, but Elato’s K&TKtvov rerpn^vor (Gorgins, 



Its shape is seen in fig. 1, a modern ® 

asket (or fan) from France, now m the wnn 
raphical Museum, Cambridge, The m 
is use, now rapiffiy becoming a 
1 fig. 2 ; the essential feature m 
orb, as for clearness and brevity .wo shall mu 
>, is its shovel shape,. one. side 
’he distinguishing point in its use ^ ‘ 
he winno’^ng by the corb, as contraried witj 
he fork, though the mixture of gram and chan 
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is in a sense ventilated, the wind plays no part in 
the process. By a particular knack of jerking apd 
working the basket — a knack difficult to acquire 
and almost impossible to describe — the chaff is 
gradually propelled forward and out of the basket 



and the grain left clean. Columella (1st cent. B.C.) 
knew that the -wind played no part in the use of 
the vannus. He says (ii. 21) : ' If the wind be low 
in all quarters, let the grain be cleaned by fans 
(vannis expurgentur).’ Broadly speaking, the fork 
or spade was used for rough preliminary work, the 
basket for finer cleaning. Some further confusion 
in terminology was caused by the fact that not 
only were winnowing-fork and winnowing-basket 
confused, but winnowing-basket was by later 
writers identified with mnnowing - sieve (crib- 
rum, KScKiroy). All had, of course, in common 
this factor only, that they were grain -cleaners ; 
identity in function led to confusion as to form. 
That the winnowing-basiet was called a ‘fan’ or 
‘ van ’ in England, and was of substantially the 
same shape and use as that in fig. 2, is happily 
certain from a 14th cent, brass in the Church of 
Chartham (C. Boutell, Monumental Brasses of 
England, London, 1849, p. 35). On the surcoat, 
ailettes, and shield of Sir Robert de Setvans are 
emblazoned the family arms, the seven ‘ fans ’ or 
baskets. 

2 . Ritual use and mysticism of the winnow- 
corb (vannus, liknon) among the Greeks and 
Romans.— The loc%is classtcus as to the sanctity 
of the winnow-corb is, of course, the passage in 
the Georgies of Vergil (i. 165) : 

‘ Virpea praeterea Celei vilisque Bupellev, 

Arbuteae crates, ct mystiea vannus lacchi.’ 

It is clear that to Vergil the vannus is a light 
agricultural implement made of wicker-work. He 
assumes its mysticism as kno-wn ; but Servius 
in his commentary, though very confused as to 
forms, (1) makes clear that the vannus is our 
tvinnow-corb, and (2) gives some cause for the 
epithet mystiea. A portion of this long note must 
be quoted : 

‘ Itte mystic fan of lacohus, that is, the sieve of the thresh- 
ing-floor. He calls it the mystic vannus of lacchus because 
the ntes of Hather Liber had reference to the purification of 
the soul, and men are purified in his mysteries as grain is 
purified by fans. . . . Some add that Father Liber was called 
hJ’ the Greeks Ltknites. ilorcover, the vannus is called by 
them ftftnon, in which he is currently said to have been placed 
alter he was bom from his mother’s womb. Others explain its 
being called "mystic” by saying that the vannus is a large 
maker vessel, in which peasants, because it was of large size, 
used to ^p their firstfruita and consecrate it to Liber and 
Libera. Hence it la called " mystic 

The Latin vannus being the same as the Greek 


TilKvoy, we can elucidate vannus from Greek usage. 
Harpocration (s.v. '\Ikvov) has left us this remark- 
able statement : 

‘The liknon is serviceable for every rite of initiation, and 
evc^ sacrifice.’ 

We begin with sacrifice. The liknon was ser- 
viceable for sacrifice, simply because it was a con- 
venient basket in which to pile up firstfruits. It 
was not made to he a carrier — that is clear from 
the open end, which could only serve the purpose 
of winnowing — but it could and did serve to hold 
fruit or grain. 

In a fragment of Sophocles (760 [Nauck]) the 
Athenians are addressed as 

' Ye who pray 

To Ergane, your bright-eyed child of Zens, 

With service of your winnow-corbs set up.’ 

In a Hellenistic relief (fig. 3), now in Munich 
(Gl^tothek, no. 601 ; T. Schreiber, Sellen. Relief- 
bilder, Leipzig, 1899, Taf. 80a), we see such a ser- 
vice : a little circular shrine, past which a peasant 
is going to market ; in the middle of the shrine 
an ornamental pillar surmounted by the shovel- 
shaped wioker-hasket from which hang hells to 
scare away evil influences ; in the basket are 
fruits, leaves, and the phallos, the sign of fertility. 
Servius is confirmed by this and many other monu- 
ments. 



Flo. 3. Hellenistic relief : liknon bolding firstfruits. 


The liknon, Servius tells us, was used as a cradle. 
Ror this the shoe-shaped basket was obviously 
convenient ; the cradles of to-day are of similar 
shape. Dionysus as a child was called Likniies, 
' He of the Cradle.’ On the Pashley sarcophagus, 
now in the Fitzwilliara Museum at Cambridge 
(fig. 4), we see ‘ Him of the Cradle ’ carried by two 
men bearing torches. The liknon as cradle is 
clqsed in at the end, lest the child fall out. About 
this simple and convenient use of the liknon as 
cradle, a primitive mysticism of the ‘sympathetic 
m^c ’ kmd speedily grew up. 

The scholiast on Callimachus (Hymn. i. 48), in 
telling of the liknon-oradle of Zeus, says : 

* In old times they used to put babies to sleep in winnow- 
corbs as an omen for wealth and fruits.’ 

The child was put iu the winnow-corh for what 
we should call ‘luck.’ Another scholiast (op. 
Aratus, Bhcen. 268) says that this was done im- 
mediately after birth (rd yap ppl(pij rh. w/jwtop yev- 
viipera, kt'K.). 

The same magical intent, dwindling gradually 
into mere symbolism, explains the use of the 
liknon in marriage rites. The pseudo -Plutarch 
(Prov. Alex, xvi.) says : 

•It was the custom in Athens at weddings that a boy, both 

vrhose parents were alive (afti^tCoATj iratSa), should carry a 
iwnon full of loaves, and thereon pronounce the words, " Bad 
have I fled, better have I found ” {tAvyov aaxdv, etpov apeivov).* 

The loaves of bread (dpros, fermented bread) have 
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taken the place of more primitive offerings ; but 
the symbolism, or rather magic, is the same. At 
a marriage every precaution is taken to suggest 
and induce fertility. On a black-figured vase noiv 
in the British Museum (Cat, B. 174) we see (fig. 5) 
a marriage procession. Two of the figures, the 



Fia. 4. Pashley Sarcophagus : Dionysus Liknites. 


first and third, carry winnow-corbs on their heads. 
One of the figures stands close to the veiled bride. 
A handle and the wicker-work of the corb are very 
clearly seen. 



Fiq. 6. Black-figured vase : liknon in marriage procession. 


Marriage is ‘ an excellent mystery.’ The Greek 
conceived of it as a rite of initiation. The plural 
word tAt; covered all mysteries and initiation 
rites, while the singular form riXos was specially 
used of marriage. All rites of birth, of puberty, 
of marriage, and of death were and are to the 
primitive mind rites de passage, i.e. rites of transi- 
tion from one social state to another. The name 
ri\os, which we translate ‘ accomplishment,’ meant 
originally ‘ growing up,’ becoming a man ; dpjjp 
7-Aetoy is a full-grown man. When a boy was full- 
grown, he was made a tribesman, and initiated 
into tribal customs, tribal dances, and the like. 
The various and complex ceremonies that attend 
this and other initiation have primarily but two 
ends, which are really one and contain the gist of 
all magic. They are purification, and the pro- 
motion of fertility. This double end was excel- 
lently symbolized by the liJcnon. It was a purifier 
because it w'as a winnower ; it was a fertility- 
vehicle because it was a basket for firstfruits. 
Hence, in the rare scenes where initiation-cere- 
monies are represented, the lihnon is always 
figured, usually on the head of the veiled initiate. 
A good instance is given in fig. 6 from a cinerary 
nm in the Mnseo delle Terme at Borne {Helhig 
Cat. 1168). The mysteries are Eleusinian in kind 
— ^judging from the fact that on the other side of the 
urn Demeter and her snake are figured. In fig. 6 
we see the pig sacrificed for purification. The 
veiled candidate is seated with his right foot on 
a ram’s skull. Over his head a priestess holds a 


lihnon. Duly purified and fertilized, he wUl be 
able to pronounce the words, ‘Bad have I fled 
better have I found. ’ 



Fia. 6. Cinerary urn : liknon at Eleusinian Mysteries. 


Briefly to resume : in the mysticism of the 
‘ fan ’ two elements are distinguishable : (1) puri- 
fication, and (2) magical promotion of fertuity. 
Any form of winnower, be it fork or basket, 
might have served as the symbol and vehicle of 
purification ; but, as a matter of actual fact, mys- 
ticism gathered only round the basket, not the 
fork. Hence it is probable that the main element 
of the symbolism focused in the notion of fertility, 
and that the idea of purification was at first sub- 
sidiary. Later, when the idea of sin and release 
from it became prominent, the fan as purifier was 
more and more emphasized ; and its symbolism 
was still further developed in relation to its per- 
forated successor, the sieve. It must, however, 
always be remembered that, alien though it is to 
modem thinking, to the primitive mind purifica- 
tion and fertility charms are never far asunder. 
Fertility is largely induced by purification, i.e. 
by the purging away of all evil influences hostile 
to birth and growtn. The other element in its 
induction is the bringing of things into contact 
with the source of growth or other living things, 
— plants, fruits, running w’ater, or whatever is 
supposed to be charged with life and grace, or, as 
the Polynesians call it, mana. The liknon was 
the vehicle of both procedures, and its use shows 
very clearly how the highest spiritual mysticism 
of New Birth and Kegeneration may have its 
source in a rudimentary magic. You lay a child 
in a winnow-corb, yon put a corb of fruits on a 
boy’s head at a puberty rite, you carry a corb of 
grain and fruits in a marriage procession, and the 
winnow-corb becomes at once the symbol and the 
sacrament of the whole physical, moral, and 
spiritual field covered by the formulary 


Kasbv, eUpov dpteivov. _ 

[3. The winnowing - basket in India. — The 
Indian equivalent of the fan, the winnowing-basket 
(kurpa), also merits attention in this connOTon. 
It IS one of the concomitants of the wedding 
ceremony in the period of the and on 

that occasion the kurpa, containing four handtuls 
of roasted grain mixed with iaml leaves, is pmceu 
behind the w’edding fire (Hillebrandt, Ettuallit. 
[ = GIAP iii. 2], Strassburg, 1897, p- 65 f. )- 
the modern Baiswar, after the clothes 01 tne 
newly-wedded pair have been knotted together, 

' they do the usual five revolutions round the u 

while the bridegroom holds a winnowing-fan 
the bride’s brother pours a litUe parched rice each time as 
go round. The bride sprinkles this grain on the jvound ou 
the fan, and both retire into the retiring room (Crooke, j. o - 

The winnowing-fan is also used among the Kols 
and Oraons in smecting a new village pnest, ^ 
by its magical power it drags the person w 
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holds it towards the individual on whom the sacred { 
mantle has fallen ’ (Grooke, PB ii. 189). 

But, if the winnowing - basket, through its j 
association •with grain, is often associated with 
rites for prosperity and increase, it is also em- 
ployed to separate the evil from the good, so that 
Matahgi Sakti, a form of Durga (g'.v.), ‘carries a 
broom and winnowing-fan with which she sifts 
mankind ’ (PE i. 133) ; and the essential difference 
between the winnowing-biwket and the sieve is 
neatly given by a Sanskrit proverb (Bbhtlingk, 
Irid. Spi~Uche\ St. Petersburg, 1870-73, no. 6235) 
which says that ‘good men, like a winnowung- 
basket, oast out faults and retain virtues; but 
evil folk, like a sieve (chalani), retain faults and 
let virtues go.’ — Louis H. Gkay.] 

Liteiuttob.— J. E. Harrison, ‘Mrstica 'Vannus laechl/ In 
JBS xxiii. [1903] 292-324 and xxiv. [1904] 241-254 ; also SSA 
X. [1903-1904]; of. ProXtg. to the Study of Gr. Religion^, Cam- 
bridge, 1907, pp. 619-535. To these three articles reference 
may be made lor full details and illustrations of the various 
forms of fan in use in Egypt, and especially Greece, and for 
modern forms of fan so far ns they illustrate these. For the 
final clearing up of the peculiar form and use of the winnow- 
corb the present writer is entirely indebted to Dr. Francis 
Darwin, who procured for her from France the specimen figured 
in fig. 1, and whose old gardener, as shown in fig. 2, is one of 
the few surviring exponents in England of an almost lost art 
It is impossible to discuss or even enumerate the slightly 
variant forms of ‘ fan ’ in use all over the world ; and for the 
purposes of religious symbolism nothing would be gained by it, 
as they are all modifications of either fork, spade, basket, or 
sieve. It may be noted that in Finland, and, so far as the 
writer is aware, only there, all three forms appear in use 
together ; see Grotenfelt, Oct primitim YordbrukeU lUtader 
i Finland, Helsingfors, 1899. The three Finnish forms are 
reproduced from ms book in JBS, 1903, p. 309, fig. 10, and 
show very well the phases of transition from one to the other. 
Beference may, finally, be made to O. Schrader, Reattex. der 
indogerm, AUertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 704, 905 f. 

J. E. HABRISON. 

FANCY.— See Illusion, Imagination, 

FAQiR.— See Dervish. 

FARABI.— I. Life and writings.— Al-FarSbi, 
one of Islam’s leading philosophers, was of Turkish 
origin. His full name was Muliammad, son of 
Mmiammad, son of Tarkhan Abu Nasr al-Farabi. 
He was bom at Farab, situated on the Jaxartes 
(Si/r Darya), the modern Otrar. Coming to 
Baghdad, he studied under the Christian doctor 
Johanna, son of Hilan. Another of his teachers 
was Abu Bishr Matta, known as a translator 
of Greek works. He next proceeded to Aleppo, 
to the court of Saif ad-Daulah, son of Hamdan, and 
led a somewhat retired life under his protection, 
assuming the garb of a Sufi. When this prince 
captured Damascus, ho took the philosopher with 
him, and there Farabi died in A.H. 339 (=A.D. 
950). 

Farabi’s literary production was considerable, 
but a great number of his works were lost very 
early ; they were neglected in favour of the works of 
Avicenna (o.v.), which were -written in a more lucid 
and methodical style. They were chiefly commen- 
taries or explanations of the Greek philosophers, 
especially Aristotle. He wrote an Introduction 
to Logic, a Concise Logic, a series of commentaries 
on the Isagoge of_ Porphyry, the Categories, the 
Hermeneia, tho First and Second Analytics, the 
Topics, Sophistic, Rhetoric, and Poetics. The 
whole formed an Organon divided into nine parts. 
In the sphere of Moral Philosophy he wrote a 
commentaiy on the Nicomachean Ethics', in that 
of Political Philosophy, he made a summary of 
Plato’s Laws, and composed a short treatise on 
the Ideal City, which has been published. To 
Psychology and Metaphysics he contributed numer- 
ous works, -with such titles as Intelligence and the 
Intelligible, The Soul, The Faculties of the Soul, 
The One and Unity, Substance, Time, The Void, 
and Space and Measure. He also commented on 


Alexander of Aphrodisias’ book de Aninia. Be- 
lieving (according to the view of the MusalrnSn 
‘philosophers’ properly so called, t.e. those who 
gave themselves out as disciples of the Greeks, and 
for whom the Arabs reserve the title failasTif, 
‘philosopher’) that Greek philosophy vyas a unity, 
he laboured to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and 
with this idea wrote treatises on The Aims of Plato 
and Aristotle, and The Agreement between Plato 
and Aristotle — works -which are known to us. He 
also discussed certain interpretations of Aristotle 
proposed by Galen and John Philoponus, and com- 
posed D3X Intervention between Aristotle and Galen. 

In the sphere of science, Farabi wrote commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s Physics, Meteorology, The 
Heavens, and The Universe, besides commenting 
on the Almagest of Ptolemy. To him also is due 
an essay explaining some difficult propositions from 
the Elements of Euclid. The occult sciences inter- 
ested him, and he left writings on Alchemy, 
Geomancy, Genii, and Dreams. 

This great phUosopher was also a talented 
musician — a somewhat exceptional combination. 
In this sphere he was at the same time composer, 
virtuoso, and theorist. Some songs attributed to 
him stiU exist among the Maulavi dervishes 
(dancing dervishes), and it is to him that we owe 
the most explicit work on the theory of Oriental 
music. His musical talent excited the admiration 
of Saif ad-Daulah. 

Farabi’s style is somewhat peculiar. It generally 
takes the form of aphorisms, short sentences which 
always appear condensed and profound, but some- 
times become obscure by failing to maintain a 
methodical sequence. Farabi is indeed a difficult 
author, and it is not safe to be donatio -when 
attempting to interpret the details of his system. 
In the main body of his teaching he belongs to 
the so-called ‘school of Philosophers,’ i.e. to the 
school which represented the Neo-Platonic tradition 
in his time ; his position in this school is between 
al-Kindi (older than Farabi, though not so well 
known) and Avicenna (a younger philosopher, -n-ho 
is very lucid and easy to study). Following Kindi, 
he prepares the way for the theory that we find 
explicitly formulated in Avicenna. His system, or 
at least his style of thought, is, however, more 
mystical than that of Avicenna. Mystical ideas 
and terms appear nearly all through his writings, 
and seem to colour his whole doctrine, -ivhereas 
Avicenna treats mysticism as a sort of supplement- 
ary chapter or a climax, quite distinct and separate 
from the rest of his system. The Orientals called 
Farabi the ‘second master,’ Aristotle being the 
‘ first.’ In gi-ving this title to the Muslim thinker, 
it was especially his importance as a logician that 
they had in view. 

2 . Doctrines. — It is possible, by making a metli- 
odical arrangement of his sentences, to disentangle 
the principal theses of Farabi’s doctrine and present 
them in a coherent form. This has been done by 
M. Horten in an important work (see Lit. below) 
devoted to this philosopher and his commentator 
Ismajil al-Farani (pp. 4S6-491). It is easier to re- 
cognize, under his arrangement, the teaching of 
Oriental scholasticism. The chief subjects of dis- 
cussion are as folloivs. (a) In Logic : cognition, 
conceived as a resemblance of objects ; perception, 
a means of cognition ; representation, the first 
j stage of cognition ; the concept, assimilation and 
union with the object ; abstraction ; the predi- 
cates ; substance ana being the qualities of bodies 
and the accidents; causality and the relations 
in the physical world. (6) In Psychology: the 
principle of life, breath ; the faculties and their 
objects ; vegetative force ; animal force or animal 
soul, capable of desire, fear, anger; the external 
senses ; the internal senses ; common sense (in the 
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scholastic meaning of the term) and memory; 
imagination, cogitation, instinct; human intelli- 
gence, udth its logical faculties, the passive intellect 
and the active intellect which receives illumination 
from God. (c) In Metaphysics : being, the source 
of being, non-being ; the proofs of God’s existence ; 
the necessary and the contingent; the possible; 
potentiality and action; species and individual; 
substance and accident, causality ; God, the origin 
of causes; the chain of causes; the principle of 
causality — that every effect produced upon an 
object otherwise than by its nature comes from a 
cause exterior to it. (c?) In Theology : God existing 
by His very nature, proved by the causal series, 
and by the consideration of multiplicity and unity ; 
comprising all creatures ; being at the same time 
unity, truth, love, and light (as in Plotinus), pure 
being and the source of being, endowed with an 
interior activity and a personal life ; knomng Him- 
self and knoiving the world, but always maintaining 
His unity ; the cause in a certain way of free actions 
in man ; both visible and invisible ; knowable by 
man as cause, and through ecstasy or revelation, 
(e) In Cosmology : the first being sprung from God, 
Divine knowledge and power, the world of Ideas, 
of Imowledge, of abstraction; the second being 
sprung from God, the ‘Commandment’ or Word 
(X670S, Arab, amr); the celestial spheres and the 
subluna^ world. (/) In Ethics : happiness, the 
end of life, attained by union with God, the return 
of all things to God. 

The following passages are taken from the 
treatise Gems of Wisdom, and "will give an idea 
of the philosopher’s stylo. This work, consisting 
of 68 articles in very brief form, was much admired 
and extensively used in the schools; it has been 
edited by Dieterici and translated by Horten. 

There are two worlds: the world of created 
things — our world — and the world of unseen, invis- 
ible things, which is the celestial kingdom and the 
region of Ideas. The latter is also called the world 
of the ‘ Commandment’ ; the ‘Commandment’ is 
the eternal will in relation to created things with 
their perfections. Farabi further distinguishes the 
‘ Commandment ’ (amr) from the Spirit (rwA) ; we 
may take amr as corresponding to the Logos, or 
Word, of the Neo-Platonists, while the Spirit corre- 
sponds to the Psyche. 

How does the multiplicity that is in evidence in 
the world arise from a Goa who is Unity ? By a 
sort of intermediary hypostasis between the abso- 
lute One and the world ; 

‘ You regard Unity, and it is Power ; you regord Power, and 
it becomes second knowledge, which includes within itself 
multiplicity,’ for the first knowledge of God can know nothing 
but the One. ‘ There is the horizon of the world of Sovereirafy 
— the purely Divine world — which is followed by the world of 
the Commandment where the reed-pen runs along the tablet.’ 
This refers to the tablet on which, according to Qur’anio escha- 
tology, th^deeds of men are inscribed. ‘ Unity becomes multi- 
plicity at the point where the shadow of the heavenly Lotus 
falls,’ the Lotus which shades the Muslim Paradises, ‘and 
where the Spirit and the Word are projected,’ the eternal Word 
of God inspired by the Spirit and preserved in the Qur’an. 
‘There is the horizon of the world of the Commandment, 
followed by the Tabernacle and the Throne,’ the seat of God 
and envelope of the world, ‘then the heavens and all that 
they contain. Every creature sings the praises of God ; the 
heavens revolve according to the principle,’ according to the 
impulse given by the creator, ‘and there is the world of the 
Creation, whence one comes back to the world of the Command- 
ment, by which all once more become one.’ 

‘ When you regard the world of the Creation, yon perceive 
the nature of what is created ; when you regard the world of 

E ure Being, you know that there must be something existing 
y his essence.’ ‘ If you know truth first, you also know its 
opposite ; but if you regard error first,’ t.e. the contingent 
world, ‘you know error, but you know not truth, inasmuch as 
it is the reality beyond the contingent. Turn your eyes then 
to the true Essence ; and so you will not love the stars which 
suffer eclipse ’ : this is an allusion to a passage of the Qur’an (vi. 
76), ‘ but will turn your eyes towards the face of Hun whose 
face, and none other, is eternal.’ _ 

God, conceived as supreme Unity, is also thought 
of as necessary Being, existing by itself. 


‘Kecessa^ Being has neither form nor kind nor difference 
. . . it is the principle whence all else flows.’ God is at the 
same time interior and exterior, manifest and hidden- th» 
manner of speech is usual in ^ufiism : ‘ God is exterior b’vHh 
essence, and in virtue of being exterior He is interior’ • f e 
brightness when He appears is so great that it blinds,’ and the 
Divine umty is^thus invisible. ‘ Everything that is seen is seen 
by means of Him,’ t.e. everything is visible in Him, as objeote 
in the light of the sun. ‘ 

God has a two-fold manifestation: first, the 
manifestation of unity ; He shows Himself as unity 
either to the human intelligence, which seeks after 
the absolute, or to the heart by means of mystical 
illumination. His second manifestation takes place 
by means of signs, which are the wonderM crea- 
tions scattered throughout the world. ‘ This second 
manifestation is connected mth multiplicity, and 
proceeds from the first manifestation, wmch is that 
of unity.’ 

Does God Imow the world ? According to Aris- 
totle, God can have only an abstract knowledge of 
things. Farabi does not agree with this view. 
According to him, God knows things in their causes, 
and this jcind of knowledge does not lead to any 
change in His being, because the causes, viz. Ideas, 
are eternal. Moreover, His knowledge is active, 
and becomes confused with His power to create ; it 
does not, as -with us, result in the impression made 
upon Him by the objects ; 

‘ We cannot say that the First Truth comprehends the things 
that spring from His decree from the fact of these things 
themselves, as things of sense are perceived by the fact of their 
presence and the impression they make on us. . . . It compre- 
hends things by its essence ; for, when it regards its essence, it 
sees the lofty power therein, and in the power it sees what is 
decreed ; it sees all, then, and the knowledge it has of its 
essence is the cause of the ^owledge it has of all other things.’ 

This theory is dangerous for free will; for, if 
God knows all the details of the world’s life m 
consequences of His power and His decree, there is 
not much room left for liberty. 

The creation is not conceived as an action an- 
alogous to human actions, which would be accom- 
panied by desire and effort ; it is merely the im- 
mediate expression of the Divine thought. As 
soon as God imagines a thing to Himself, the exist- 
ence of that thing follows. According to this con- 
ception of the act of creation, it seems absolutely 
necessary to admit that creation is eternal; for 
God’s thought of the world must have been eternal, 
and He ^d not require to wait until a need or a 
desire brought it to realization ; the world must 
then have flowed from His thought at all tunes. 
This conclusion, however, is not so inevitable as 
one might think : the Oriental scholastics, like all 
the ancients, did not have quite the same concep- 
tion of time as we have. For them time began 
when the world was set in motion, and was 
measured by the number of revolutions performed 
by the heavenly spheres. Before the movemeM or 
the spheres there was no time, but only a sort or 
fixed duration not susceptible of rneasurement. 
The Creator is therefore placed outride of time ; 
and produces it all at once along with the world. 
Similarly, according to the Oriental conception or 
the Middle Ages, mensurable space did not extend 
beyond the limited sphere of the world._ 

On the idea of substance, Farabi expresses 
interesting but contradictory views. _ He 
the term to both individuals and species, opecies 
and genera, though real substance, requme umi- 
vidu^s to actualize them. They become actual 
and individualized gradually ivith the 
the general to the particular. Material substan 
is the cause of bodies; bodies are the , 

plants; plants, of animals; animals, 
man in general is the cause of the human j 

In a short treatise called Epistle of the , . 
Master in Be^ly to Questions put to mm, -car 
explains his view as follows : 

‘ How, ifc is asked, are we to conceive the „t 

which are supported by one another? The first subs 
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Iht IncHrHaals ; nothing i» Bcc('«^ary to their existence. 
Tlic second substances are species and genera, whicli in order 
to be (in action) must ha\e Indiridusis. Individuals, in this 
sense, are therefore anterior in substantiality, and liave more 
right to the name of substance than have species. But, from 
another point of view, univcrsals, as bclntr fixed, permanent, 
subsisting, liave more right to the name substance than perish- 
able individuals.' ‘Unlvcrsals,* FirSbi says again, ‘do not 
exist in action ; they exist only by individuals, and their exist- 
ence is then accidental— which docs not mean that nnlversals 
are accidents, but that their existence in action can take place 
only by accident.’ _ 

Munk, in his art. on Farabi in the Diet, dcs 
sciences philos., says that the philosopher Ihn 
Tnfail tried to acou.«o FfirSbi of denying the im- 
mortality of the soul. Bat this accusation^ lacks 
support. Ffirfibi’s doctrine on this point is the 
same as that of the philosophic school : the soul, 
on nccompliahing the end of its destiny, must enter 
into communication with the intellect at work (the 
philosophical form of the doctrine) ; or it returns 
to God (the mystic form). But the fact that the 
Boul is destined to become united with God does 
not necessitate, according to Ffirabi, the annihila- 
tion of its personality ; nor does it follow, from the 
fact that the hnnian intellect must receive illn- 
mination from the world of Ideas, that the human 
person must lose all idea of particular things, 
Ffirlibi’s conception of happiness and the otlicr 
world is similar to that found in the mystic part of 
Avicenna’s works. 

There is a curious passage in which Farabi speaks 
of bliss in the other world; it is in The Ideal City, 
the work in which he explains that the end of 
government on earth ought to bo to make souls 
happy in the other world. The souls of the in- 
haintants of the city assemble, generation after 
generation, and their happiness increases ns they 
ueconio more numerons : 

•The joy of those long dead Increases at the arrival of the 
newly dead, for c.acb soul then comprehends Its essence and the 
essence ol the other souls similar to Itself ; thus the Intensity 
of Its feeling grows— Just ns the skill of the scribe grows with the 
number of times he practises writing. The addition of souls to 
souls corresponds, as regards the progress of each soul’s happi- 
ness, to the scribe's repetition of his work, by means of which 
he proj^rcsses in facilit}' and skill.’ 

TIub passage nssume-B that each soul is endowed 
xrith individual fooling and perception in the other 
world. 

LiTKiUTnnR.- M, Horten, • Das Buch der Klngstcino Farabis 
(t 850) mlt dem Komroentare dcs Emir lemn'il cl-HoscinI cl- 
Fnranl (um HS5) uberaetxt und criiutcrt,’ vol, r. pt. lii. of Bei- 
(nine rur Geich. atr Philos, des Jlittetaltfrs, Munster, 1900, with 
bibliography on pp. xvUi-xxvUi of the Introduction (FSrani’s 
commentary was published in the East, ji.n. 1291) ; M. Stein- 
schnclder, 'AI-FitAbi: dcs arab. Philosophcn Lcben und 
Schrilten,' In Him. de FAead, imptr. dts sciences de St. Piters- 
bourg, voL xiii. no. 4, SL Petersburg, 1509; F. Dictericl, 
Al/drdiVi philos. Abhandtunnen, Leyden, 1S90 (the Arah.tcit 
of nine short treatises), elso Atfdrdbfs Abhandlunr! der Mttster- 
itaat, Irfsyden, 1895(Arah. text); P. Bronnle, Die Staatsleitimg, 
Leyden, 1904 ; T. J. de Boer, Hist, of Philos, in Islam, London, 
1903 (see Index) ; Cnrra do Vans, Avicenne, Paris. 1900, pp. 

B®'’ Cabra de Vaux. 

FASTING (IntrodnctorT and non-Christian). — 
1. Purposes and origin. — ^Tho purposes of fasting 
as a rolicioua, magical, or social custom arc various. 
It may noon act of penitence or of propitiation; 
a preparatoiy rite before some act of sacramental 
eating or an initiation ; a mourning ceremony ; 
one of a series of purificatory rites ; a means of 
inducing dreams and visions ; a method of adding 
force to magical rites. Its origin has been sought 
in some of these, and it is not improbable that, 
as a rite, it may have originated differently in 
different quarters. But behind all there was first 
man’s frequent periods of enforced fasting through 
scarcity of or dilDcnlty in obtaining food. His ex- 
perience of this, as well as of its results, whether 
on body or on mind, would come in conrse of time 
to be used as suggesting the value of voluntary 
fasting. 

Thu», when men wished to obtain vivid dreame, the recol- 
lecUon ol the tact that enforced abstinence from food was con- 


nected with such drKim experiences would riggest recourse 
to fasting In the hope of obtaining them. Again, when men 
began to bcllcTe that any painful state would bo pleasing to, 
or would propitiate, higher powers, tlio unpleasant ci])enenee 
of cniorced fasting would also point to it as a aatisfactory form 
of sutlering. Once more, as a rile ol mourning, fasting might 
originate both from man’s incap-veUy for eating food when 
eenoiisly distressed— this then tending to become a conven- 
tional sign of mourning— and from a rc-al desire to suffer pain 
on occasions of bereavement. The custom of avoiding certain 
foods, sometimes because these are regarded aa harmful, on 
certain orcasions might readily bo extended Into a disciplinatj* 
practice; or men might resort to extensive and prolonged 
fasting by way of showing their powers and gaining repute, 
e.g., among the Algonquin Indians ’ to bo able to fast long Is an 
enviable distinction ’ (tt^dor, PCS 11. 411). Finally, as suggested 
in another article, abstinence might be resorted to In order to 
lessen the inroads upon the food supply, and this might then 
como to be regarded ns a magical way of Increasing the latter, 
the fasting being now more sf rictly observed (see AcargntTiES, 
{el In the lower stages of culture all these various origins 
and methods may bo taken tor granted, but it Is mainly at 
higher stages that fasting becomes a strictlj- ascetlo practice 
of sell-mortiflcation and discipline or ot propitiation. 

Fasting may be complete or partial, and in either 
case for a longer or shorter period. Sometimes, 
generally upon magical grounds, though often 
upon grounds of health, only certain foods aro 
abstained from on particular occasions, but these 
foods occasionally cover many which are liked by 
or necessary to tue savage at other times. Again, 
in many instances certain foods are forbidden or 
tabn to women, or to youths and children ; but, 
while this may ho invested with some supernatural 
sanction, it is probably duo to selfish causes. 

Among the Ba-Yaka, almost every form of flesh as well as 
Dab Is tabu to wqmen, and any breach of the tahu would he 
visited by supernatural punishment (JAI xxxvl. (1006] 41. 61). 
Among the wagogo of E. Africa, certain parts of meat— liver, 
kidneys, heart, etc. — arc prohibited in childhood (Cole, JAl 
xxxU. (1002) 317). In New Guinea, young people may not eat 
certain foods, under pain ot certain undesirable things happen- 
ing to them (Seligmann, Melanesians of Brit. B’.G., Cambridge, 
1910. pp. ISO, 852, 680)i 

Generally speaking, this is true among most 
savage tribes with respect to women and to youths 
before initiation ; ana, though it does not neces- 
sarily amount to fasting, it points to abstinence 
from certain desirable foods, this abstinence being 
generally enforced by tribal customary Jaw or by 
the power of fear. Thus, fasting or abstinence, 
more or less complete, may be regarded as a well- 
nigh universal practice among lower races at cer- 
tain times. To this there are exceptions ; thus 
Beardmoro asserts of tho natives of nlownt, New 
Guinea, that they never fast [JAI six, [1889-90] 
462), bnt these exceptions are very occasional. 
The attitude of liigher races and religions to fast- 
ing will be considered later. 

Probably no single cause can be alleged as the 
origin of the practice of fasting. 

W. B. Smith explains it os • primarily nothing more than a 
preparation for tho sacramental eating ot holy flesh ’ (Bel. Sem.s 
1894, p. 434): Tj'lor, ns a 'means ot producing ecstasy and 
other morbid exaltation for religious ends’ (PCS 11. 410; of. 
Wundt, Vblierpsychol., Leipzig, 1004 f., it 8, 163 f.). Herbert 
Spencer suggests that the sacrifice of food to tho dead causes 
a tack of food and so produces hunger, and that fasting arises 
as a neccssaiy result of such sacrifice (Principles of Sociology, 
1870,1.285). 

The complex nature of its origin is amply 
vindicated when the various occasions of fasting, 
among both savage and higher races, are considered. 
Bnt in up case ^ould it be thonglit that fasting 
as a strictly penitential discipline is of early 
occurrence. That belongs to a later stage of 
thought, and it is by no means accepted among 
all higher religions. 

2 . Fasting or abstinence at certain stages of 
life. — As a result of the idea that food has a direct 
influence upon existence, each kind having its own 
peculiar effect, it is a wide-spread practice for 
tlio mother, and sometimes also the father (who is 
also in a magico-sympathetio relation with his 
nnbom offspring), to abstain from certain foods 
before or after toe birth of a child. This aspect of 
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fasting is a purely magical one, and was probably 
not of early or immediate occurrence in the history 
of mankind. Still, it has been so common that it 
is of importance in any discussion of the principle 
of fasting. It helps to show how, for certain 
definite purposes, man is willing to renounce foods 
which are pleasant and agreeable to him at all 
ordinary times, in order that he may prevent 
certain contingent results following upon his 
indulgence in them. 

Among the Melanesians, this method of abstinence is of 
general occurrence. Thus, among the Eoita of New Guinea, 
a woman during ijregnancy must not eat bandicoot, echidna, 
certain fish, and iguana; and the husband must observe the 
same food tabus. Among the southern Massim, the mother 
is restricted for about a month after a birth to a mixture of 
boiled taro and the fruit of the oMoki ; while the father has 
also to abstain from many favourite foods. In other districts, 
similar tabus hold good, and * every mother observes certain 
complicated customs of fasting after the birth of each child, 
especially after the birth of the first-bom ’ (Seligmann, 84, 86, 
487, 680 f.). In New Britain, * no pregnant woman can eat 
anj^hing which is tabanot, i.e. which is complete ’ — shark, 
arum, ete.— or again, cuttle-fish, which is said to walk backward, 
lest the child should become a coward (Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, 1910, p. 33). Similarly, Codrington sa 3 ’s of other 
islanders that both father and mother refrain from certain foods 
before and after a birth (itelanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 228). 
Pregnant women among the Andaman Islanders must abstain 
from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, and parodoxurus ; while the 
husband abstains from the two last (Man, JA/ xii. (1883)854). 
Among the Arunta, as among most Australian tribes, a numerous 
list of forbidden foods applies to the e^eotant mother, fewer 
to the husband, the reasons alleged being those of danger to 
the unborn child, or occasionally to the parents (Spencer- 
Gillent, 614). The husband and wife among the Coroados of 
S. America must refrain from all flesh foods before a birth 
(Spix-Martius, Travels in Brazil, 1824, li. 247). The father, 
among the Xingu and other Indian tribes, must avoid flsh 
flesh, and fruit; and among the Borord both parents eat 
nothing for two days after the birth, while among the Paressi 
the father may taste only water and beijii for five days (von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturvolkem Zentrat-Brasiliens, Berlin, 
1894, pp. 334 flf., 434, 603). The Carib father must fast for 40 
days after a birth, and at the end of that time has to undergo 
other austerities (Tj’Ior, Early Hist, of Mankind, 1865, p. 294). 
Among the Baganda, there were many food restrictions for the 
expectant mother, transgression of which resulted, according 
to popular belief, in injury to the chUd (Boscoe, The Baganda, 
1911, pp. 49, 101). As a final example we may take the tribes 
of Assam, among whom one of the many food gennas, or tabus, 
is that a woman is denied many articles of food lest she should 
hurt her unborn child (Hodson, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 07). 

Similar restrictions are generally observed by 
savage girls at the time of the first menstrual 
period. Thus, among the tribes of British Columbia, 
a girl must fast for four days ; and also throughout 
the whole lengthy period of her seclusion she must 
abstain from fresh meat, because this would harm 
her, or because the animals which furnish it might 
take offence (Hill Tout, JAI xxxv. [1905] 13^6). 
Among the southern Massim, girls were secluded 
at this period and had to abstain from all flesh food 
(Seligmann, 498). For fasting before marriage, see 
Austerities, vol. ii. p. 230\ The same custom 
was ordained in ancient China in the LI K%, along 
with various purifications (SBE xxvii. [1885] 78). 
Food-tabus are also observed during sickness, as 
among the Wagogo of E. Africa, with whom the 
medicine-man forbade certain foods (Cole, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 317), and among the Ten’a of Alaska, 
where, after a cure, certain forms of abstinence — 
from hot food and drink, or from certain lands 
of food — were imposed temporarily or for life 
(Jettd, JBAI xxxvii. [1907] 172). 

In many cases, tabus are placed upon certain foods 
for a shorter or longer time, generally for practical 
purposes, the tabu haiung really the intention of 
a ‘ mose season.’ This may be done by the chief, 
or by some society, or by general consent (see 
Broivn, 126; Seligmann, 299). But sometimes a 
religious sanction is given to this tabu, as among 
the Andaman Islanders, who abstain from certain 
fruits, edible roots, etc., at certain seasons, because 
the god Puluga then requires them, and would send 
a deluge if the tabu ■were broken (Man, JAI xii. 
154, 353). These prohibitions correspond to the 


magical food-tabus which are observed by various 
peoples, to prevent the qualities of the animal 
eaten from entering into the eater. 

3 . Fasting as an act of mourning. — The origin 
of this rite has been explained on various grounds 
— as propitiatory of the ghost, as a practice con- 
tra^ to ordinary actions and so resembling the 
actions of the land of ghosts which differ from 
those of this earth (see ABTF xii. [1909]), as a pre- 
vention of the ghost of the dead man from entenng 
the body with food (Frazer, JAIxv. [1886] 92), and 
as a conventional practice arising out of the actual 
starvation consequent upon the destruction or 
sacrifice of food-stufis at a death (H. Spencer, i. 285). 
Westermarck suggests that the origin may be found 
in the fear of swallowing food polluted Avith the 
contagion of death — the custom of not preparing or 
eating food in a house Avhere there is a dead body 
pointing to this {FL xviii. [1907] 403). But, while 
these or other reasons have doubtless assisted the 
growth of the custom, it is not unlikely that 
actual grief, making mourners indifferent to the 
pangs of hunger, may have given rise to fasting 
as a conventional sign of mourning, other reasons 
being later assigned to it. The time during Avhich 
the fast endures varies considerably, and in some 
places the fast is absolute, while elsewhere only 
certain foods are abstained from. 


In the Andaman Islands, monmers abstain from pork, turtle, 
and luxuries (Man, 142). Amon;;; the tribes of New Guinea, 
various foods are abstained from, and in some instances a man 
voluntarily gives up a favourite food for a time. Among the 
southern Massim, the widow may not eat the kinds of food eaten 
by her husband in his last illness until after the funeral feasti 
— ^with the result that she is often reduced to a state of inanition 
(Seligmann, 617, and passim). In Fiji, fasting is observed 
during the dai’ Irom ten to twenty days (Williams, Fiji, 1870. 

i. 169) ; and, in Aurora, many foods are abstained from, and 
what IS eaten is usually what grows wild in the bush (Codrington, 
281), just as in the Solomon Islands the mourners live on coco- 
nuts and a few bananas (JAI xvii. [1887-8] 66). In Samoa, 
mourners fasted entirely during the day (Turner, nineteen 
Years in Polynesia, 1861, p. 228, Samoa, 1884, p. 146 ; Brown, 
84). Manj- African tribes also fast at a death. Among the 
Yoruba, widows and daughters are shut up and must refuse all 
food for at least 24 hours (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 1894, 
p. 166). Tribes on the Gold Coast fast with great severity, and 
for 0 long period after a death (Waits, AnlArgp., Leipxig, 1872, 

ii. 194). Along South African tribes, fasting is observed after 
the death of a relative or of a chief, in the latter case by me 
whole tribe for a day or longer (Macdonald, JAI xix. [1889-90] 
280). The American Indian tribes varied in the extent of their 
fasting as a mourning custom, but the practice was 
among them. Thus, in British Columbia, the Stlatlumh (uU^t) 
spent four days after the funeral feast in fasting, lamenwions, 
and ceremonial ablutions (HUI Tout, JAI xjxv. [1905] ISS). In 
China, fasting was more rigorous in proportion to the nearneM 
of the relationship, and the foods refrained from were uiainly 
those offered in sacrifice to the dead. The In Ki orders we 
custom and shows many examples of extreme devotion of this 
kind. The present ritual prescribes blows with a bamboo for 

any participation in festive meals during the period of mourning 

(de Groot, Bel. of Chinese, New York, 1910, p. 70, Bel. Syst^i 
Leyden, ii. [1894] 47411., 646 ff.). The worship of ancestor* 
was also preceded by fasting and vigil for seven daj-s accoroinjf 
■to the prescription of the sacred books (Li Ki ISBE xxyll. 8/, 
xxviii. 292] ; Shi King [t6. iii. 800, 804])., In Korea, no foodU 
eaten for one day by the family, and for tin"®* 
gran^ons (Boss, Mist, of Corea, Paisley, 187^ p. ^). 
fasting was uncommon in ancient Persia, a fast of three nlgnw 
after a death is ordered in ShSyast Id-Shdyast (xii. 6), anm 
according to the Sad Bar BundahiSn, no fresh meat is to re 
cooked or eaten (SBE v. [1880] 841). In ancient Japan, a ren- 
table diet of the sparest kind was partaken of by 
children observing this for 60 days on the death 
(JAI xiL 225). In ancient Egypt, fasting was obsened byliu 
subjects at the death of a king, no meat, wbeaten bread, 
or any luxury being allowed, nor baths, anointing, or 
(Wilkinson, iiL 443). Among the Greeks, the 
observed, and Lucian describes the efforts 
parents to take food after their two or three days fast (aeJM^, 
24). Fasting for the dead was practised by -Ti/ 

men of Jabesh-Gilead fasted for Saul seven days (* 8 « , 

1 Ch 101^ ; David and his friends fasted until evening on 
of the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 S “pd he a^ fasw 
mm sundown lor Abner (2 B 3»;. , In 2 S 12^ the 
of the courtiers that David should fast before, not after, n 
child’s death shows that the custom was a general one. 

It should he noticed that as a -wide-spread 
-- funeral feast follows or, less usnally, preceoc* 
the fasting at a death (see Feasting). 
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In connexion ivith fasting after a death, it is ^ 
interesting to notice— as showing that a fear of j 
the contagion of death or of swallowing a revenge - 1 
ful ghost has influenced the practice — that in many 
instances those who have slain a man must fast, 
besides undergoing other rites of a purificatory 

order. . 

In New Guinea (southern JIassim), the taller or captor ol a 
man who was to be eaten would go at once to his house and 
remain there for a month, living on roast taro and hot coco-nut 
milfe ; he did not join in the cannibal feast because he was afraid 
of the ‘blood’ of the dead man. Among the Mekeo tribes, 
the warriors are secluded and must eat but little. ^ Among 
the ^ro-speaking tribes, homicides during their purification 
must cat little and must not handle their food (Seli^ann, 
297, 333, 657 ; cf. also, for the Fijian practice, Thomson, tijianx, 
1908, p. 98). In the Pelew Islands, young warriors after returnmg 
from a fight must eat only coco-nuts and syrup, other food 
being tabu (Kubary, DU sozialen Einricht\mgtn der Pelauer, 
Berlin, 1885, p. 131). Similar rules prevailed among many 
American Indian tribes. Thus, among the Pima, the slayer of 
an Apache had to fast for sixteen days and to live alone ; and 
among the Natchez young warriors after taking their first scalp 
had to abstain during six months from all flesh food. It they 
broke the tabu, the soul of the slain man would kill them (NJt 
i. 653 ; 9 RBEtt', 1892, p. 476 f. ; Charlevoix, Bist. de la Nouvelle j 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186 f .). Similarly, among the Thompson ' 
Eiver Indians, those who handled a dead body were secluded, 
and fasted until it was buried (Teit, Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Bist. 
i. [1900) 331). 

4 . Fasting as a rite of preparation. — As food 
may convey evil influences into the body, accord- 
ing to savage belief, and as fasting lyoufd, in any 
case, render the body void of impurities, it is often 
resorted to as a ritual preparation and as a puri- 
ficatory act. 

Thus, before slaying the eagle, a sacred bird, the professional 
eagle-killer among the Oherokees had to undergo a long vigil of 
prayer and fasting (Mooney, 19 /lBFII', pt. 1 ., 1900, p. 282). 
Among the Tlingits, with whom there exists a belief in re- 
incarnation, after a death a girl fasted for eight days, ‘unless she 
were delicate, when half as many sufficed. In the former case 
she fasted steadily for four days, rested two days, and then 
fasted for the remaining four,’ as a preparation lor the spirit 
incarnating itself through her (Swanton, SS RBEW, 1908, p. 
429). For similar reasons the Egyptian fasted and performed 
ablutions before entering a temple (Wiedemann, Rel. of Ancient 
Eg., 1897, p. 206); and, for the purpose of purity, fasting was 
resorted to before sacrifice in the cult ol Isis (Herod, ii. 40), Just 
as the sorcerer among the Lapps prepares himself by lasting for 
the offering of a saoritice (G. von lluben, Om Lapptand och Lap- 
Fame, Stockholm, 1873, p. 256). Hence, before eating new 
food, the firstfruits of the harvest, etc., fasting is commonly 
practised, the food possessing a kind ol sacramental virtue. 
Before the yam least in New Guinea the chief was kept without 
food lor several daj s (Brown, 418). Among the Cherokees, at 
the dance at which the new com was eaten, only those could 
eat who had prepared for it by fasting, prayer, and purifications 
(Mooney, 242ff.); and among the Creeks, at the festival ol the 
firstfruits, those who had not violated the law of marriage or 
that ol the firstfruit offerings during the year were summoned 
to enter the holy square and observe a strict fast for two nights 
and a day, purging themselves also with a bitter decoction 
(Frazer, GB^ ii. 330). Similarly among the Natchez, at the 
festival ol new fire— a harvest-festival— the people fasted lor 
three days and took an emetic, alter which the festival began 
(Chateaubriand, Voyage en Amirique, Paris, 1867, p. 1301.). 
Thus, before receiving food which is to all intenta and purposes 
sacred, the body must be purified— this being also seen in the 
use of emetics in connexion with fasting, found among the 
Masai (Thomson, Through Masai Land?, 1887, p. 430). Among 
the Baganda the person who drank milk fasted for severd 
hours before eating certain foods tabued in connexion with it, 
and vice versa (Roscoe, 418). The Me-xicans, before eating the 
sacrament of Huitzilopocbtli, ate no food for a day, just as 
modern Jews fast from 10 a.m. before eating the Passover. 
Among the southern Massim, before the Walaga Feast, certain 
men of the community who are set apart as * holy ' must fast 
from hoiled food, mango fruit, etc., and a number ol women 
are also subject to the same tabus (Seligmann, 590). 

In these cases there is clearly seen the aspect of 
fasting as ‘ a preparation for the sacramental eat- 
ing of holy flesh,’ whether we regard this as its 
ongin, as does W. E. Smith (p. 434), or not. An- 
other excellent example of this is found in the 
Greek Eleusiuia. According to the myth. Demeter 
had been persuaded by Baubo to take food after 
her nine days’ fast. This fast was imitated by the 
mystcB at Eleusis, and it was succeeded by the 
eating and drinking of sacramental food — sacred 
cakes of sesame and the cyceon. Clement of Alex- 
andria has preserved the formula spoken by the 
initiated — ‘ I have fasted, I have drunk the cyceon ’ 


{Protrep. ii. 18). So also in the Mithraic ritual the 
sacramental repast was preceded by many severe 
trials, which included prolonged abstinence and 
other austerities. And generally in the Mithraic 
religion ‘abstinence from certain foods and ab- 
solute continence were regarded as praiseworthy ’ 
(Cumont, Mysteries of Mithra, Chicago, 1903, pp. 
141, 160). In other instances fasting is a prepara- 
tion for festival rejoicing. The third day of the 
Thesmophoria, called vrjarela, was observed by 
fasting and mourning. ‘At Athens the women 
fast, seated on the ground ’ (Pint, de Is. et Osir. 69). 
This also was explained as an imitation of Demeter’s 
mourning. In the Eoman cult of Ceres, the ritual 
of which was very largely Greek, there was intro- 
duced in 191 B.C. a fast, the t/e/aniMm Cereris, which 
corresponds to the Attic vijarela. Similarly in the 
ritual of the Mater Magna, the 24th of March, 
Dies Sanguinis, was a day of fasting and mourning, 
recalling the grief of the Mother for Attis, and was 
succeeded next day by the Hilaria, a great day of 
festival rejoicing. The tauroholium sometimes 
took place on the Dies Sanguinis. Though these 
fastings are connected with mythic events, they 
are in origin preparatory, purificatory acts for 
festal rejoicing. We may compare with them the 
three days’ fast which preceded the great Peruvian 
festival of Eaymi, at the summer solstice (Prescott, 
Mist, of Conquest of Peru, 1890, p. 50). 

5 . Fasting at initiation. — This, along with the 
whole complex ritual of initiation to manhood and 
its privileges, may also be regarded as a prepara- 
tion for the latter and for the reception either of 
foods hitherto tabued to the boy or of knowledge 
until now withheld from him. 

Among the tribes ol N.S. Wales, boys at llie hora ceremonies 
are kept for two days without food, and receive only a little 
waterjPalmer, JAI xiii. [1884) 295). The list of foods forbidden 
to the novices until initiation is complete is a very large one in 
many of the Australian tribes (Howitt, ih. 465, xiv. [1885) 816 ; 
Spencer-Gillenb, p. 612 f.). In these instances the object of the 
restrictions appears to be that ' of confining the best food to the 
older men and at the same time inculcating upon the youths 
the habit of strict obedience,’ Such food restrictions are also 
found in the Andaman Islands, where, as a test of self-denial, 
until the tabus are removed at initiations (or, in the case of 
girls, at marriage), young people must not touch certain 
favourite articles of food for months or years — turtle, pork, fish, 
honey, etc. (Man, 94, 129). In the Banks Island, at initiation 
to the secret societies or clubs, a period of fasting has to be 
undergone. In the New Hebrides the novices at initiation are 
kept in an enclosed place and given very little food or water, 
sometimes for 39 days. Great suffering is often involved 
(Codrington, 80, 87, 93, 107). Among the western tribes of 
Torres Straits, lads had to abstain from all animal food at the 
period of initiation (Haddon, JAI xix. 309). In New Guinea 
similar customs are found. Among the Boro-speaking tribes 
many foods are forbidden to boys at puberty while they are 
making their ceremonial drums in the forest. Fasting for a 
day at the end of the seclusion period was usual among some of 
these tribes. Among the southern Massim, many foods are 
forbidden to the novices, the abstinence being of a ceremonial 
character (Seligmann, 258, 261, 496 f.). 

Corresponding to these initiatory forms of ab- 
stinence are the prolonged fastings and other 
austerities which the American Indian youth 
undergoes in seclusion at puberty, in order that by 
means of a vision he may see the guardian spirit 
which -win be his for the remainder of his life. 
Here also fasting is a preparato^ act, and is 
generally combined with the purificatory use of 
strong emetics, and of ablutions, although there is 
a physiological connexion between the fasting and 
the visions which are induced in the brain of the 
youth weakened by hunger and worked up to a 
pitch of excitement. This connexion has probably 
been discovered for himself by the savage. This 
form of fasting is found among aU the American 
Indian tribes, whether of higher or of lower culture, 
and, in many of the instances recorded, the dis- 
cipline, whether self-imposed or not, is of a most 
rigorous kind. A few examples will show this. 

Boys among the Musquakie Indians undergo a nine years’ 
training, which becomes steadily more severe. ‘The fasts that 
at first were deprivation from one meal lengthen, till they 
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stretch over days and nights of abstinence from both food and 
water.’ Finally comes the nine days’ fast, during which the 
lad_ wanders in the woods, and has feverish dreams, in one of 
which he learns what his ‘ medicine ’ is to be (Owen, Folk-lore 
of the ilusmakie Indians, 1901, p. 67 f.). Oharlevobc (vi. 67 1) 
describes the privations of the young tribesmen among the 
Algonquins and others ; ‘ They begin by blackening the boy’s 
lace, then they cause him to fast for eight days without ^ving 
him anything to eat.’ This induces dreams which are carefully 
inquired into. ‘Nevertheless the fast often ends before the 
proper time, as few lads can keep it up so long.’ Jones, the 
Ojibwa Indian, describes his own experience of fasting ; • I 
well remember, in my early days when I used to blacken my 
face and fast, in order to obtain the favour of some familiar 
god, that one day, being thirsty, I took a sip of water. The 
moment I had done so I remembered I was fasting. The 
thoughtless act filled me with sorrow, and I wept the greater 
part of the night.’ He never was favoured with a vision, and 
hence never obtained a manitou (Hist, of the Ojibway Indians, 
1861, p. 87 fl.). The fasting, sometimes for a fortnight, would 
ordinarily kill a man, hut the natives believe that he is kept 
alive by the tamanous or manitou (Eells, 18 RSI, pt. i. 1889, 
p. 674). For many other instances, see the works of Lafitau, 
Bancroft, Schoolcraft, etc., and those cited by Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, 1910, iii. 370 ff. ; also art. Commuoton with 
Deitt (American), § 3. 

In certain mystery cults of the ancient world, 
fasting was one of the conditions of initiation. 
Apuleins describes the thrice-repeated ten days’ 
abstinence from luxurious food, the avoidance of the 
flesh of animals and of wine — ‘ reverential abstin- 
ence ’ — which the candidates had to observe before 
being fully initiated into the mysteries of Isis 
(Metam. xi. 23, 28, 30). See also § 4 above. 

Similar fastings, with the use of strong emetics, 
narcotics, flagellations, etc., are imdergone in many 
regions by those who wish to become medicine-men. 
Here too the act is preparatory to the reception of 
higher knowledge, but it also tends to induce 
dreams, which are regarded as a necessary part of 
the medicine-man’s means of obtaining revelations. 

The Eskimo youth who wishes to become an angekok must 
retire and fast for some time until he obtains visions, in which 
the spirits are supposed to visit him (Oranz, Hist, of dreenland, 
1820, i. 210). Among the Lapps, those who wished to he wizards 
had to fast strictly (Klemm, Culturgesch., Leipzig, 1843-62, iii. 
85). In Brazil, the youth who desires to be a paji dwelis aione 
and fasts over a period of two years, after which he is admitted 
as a paji (Martius, Von dem Rechtszustande unter d. ur. Eras,, 
Munich, 1832, p. 30). Among the Ahipones, the postulant for 
the position of keebit had to sit on a tree overhanging a lake for 
some days, fasting, until he began to see into futurity (Dobriz- 
hoffer, Ahipones, 1822, ii. 68). Similar methods obtained among 
the N. American tribes for becoming a medicine-man. These 
included very severe and prolonged fastings, followed by vivid 
dreams. So also, among the Zulus, diviners become qualified 
for their work and for mtercourse with spirits by a severe dis- 
cipline which extends over a protracted period and includes 
a very rigorous fasting. Thus the youth becomes ‘ a house of 
dreams’ (Callaway, Rel. System of the Amazulu, 1884, p. 387). 

This connexion between fasting and other dis- 
ciplinary methods, and dreams, visions, or revela- 
tions, is well established everywhere. Hence also, 
in order to induce such dreams or to receive com- 
munications from supernatural or higher powers, 
fasting has been very commonly resorted to both 
among savages and among more advanced peoples, 
as well as in higher forms of religion. Among the 
American Indians, with whom fasting as a prepara- 
tion for the acquiring of a guardian spirit and for 
becoming a medicine-man occupied so important a 
place, it is very commonly resorted to as an ordi- 
nary means of acquiring hidden knowledge or 
messages from the spirits in dreams. The himter 
fasts until he dreams whether his hunt ivill be suc- 
cessful or not ; the husband fasts until he dreams 
whether his hopes of becoming a parent will or will 
not be gratified. The greater the power of fasting, 
and the more vivid and numerous the consequent 
dreams, the more was the seer held in reverence and 
the greater power did he acquire. Even the Great 
Spint might appear as a handsome youth to him 
wno had undergone almost superhuman feists — a 
idsion believed to be of peculiar efficacy. And as 
a preparation for the state of ecstasy in which the 
spirits speak through the medicine-man, he fasts 
much and often and undergoes other austerities 
(see Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1852, 


passim ; Belation des J6suites, 1672 p as • 
Matthews, Ethnog. and Philol. of Eidatsa Ind' 
Washington,. 1877, n. 51; Warren, Hist, of the 
Onbway Nation, St. Paul, Minn. 1885, p. 64 • Dunn 
Hist, of the Oregon Territory, 1844, p. 253 fi' ) ’ 

The Zulu diviners also make use of fastings lasting over 
several days, in. order to have visions. For,ra3 their proverb 
runs. The continually stuffed body cannot see secret things ’ 
which agrees with Galen’s saying that dreams produced bv fet- 
ing are clearer than others (Callaway, 387 : Grout. Zulu-land 
1864 p. 168). The Santal priest also fksts for seveml days “the 
result IS a wild ecstatic state in which he utters oracles by the 
power of the god possessing him (H. Spencer, i. 267) The 
Chinese custom of fasting before a sacrifice to the ancestral 
spirits may have had the intention of causing communion with 
them through visions, as the person had at the same time to 
fill his mind with thoughts of them (SEE iii. 804, xxviii. 292). 
In one of the texts of Taoism a mechanic is described as lasting 
in order to become of concentrated mind, and after several daj? 
he has forgotten all about himself ; in other words, he is now 
fit for Divine revelations (SEE xl. [1891] 209). Such fastings 
were not unknown in the mystic aspects of Greek religion. At 
the grotto of Aoharaca, the vapours of which had a medical 
virtue, and which was therefore the seat of an oracle, the sick 
remained several days without food, and the fast was used to 
aid visions in this place of inspiration (Strabo, xiv. p. 650). 
Those who consulted the oracle of Amphiaraus abstained from 
wine for three days and from food on the day of sleeping in the 
temple (Philostr. Ftla Apol. Tyan. i. 87). The Pythia, in ad- 
dition to chewing laurel, drinking the sacred water, and inhal- 
ing the vapours of the chasm, fasted as a preparation for her 
inspiration. 

This purpose of fasting was also recognized by 
the Hebrews, to judge by certain references to it 
in connexion with revelations, or -visions, or com- 
munications from God. For these there was pre- 
paration by fasting as well as by other methods. 
Thus, while Moses was with Jahweh on the Mount 
and received the Law, he fasted forty days and forty 
nights (Ex 34-^ cf. Dt 9®). Daniel, also, before his 
communion with God and the visions which he ex- 

E eriences, fasts, in one case eating ‘no pleasant 
read,’ flesh, or wine for three months (Dn 9’ 10’- *). 
It is also noticeable that Elijah’s revelation on Mt. 
Horeb comes after he has gone in the strenrth of 
the food provided by the angel forty days and forty 
nights (1 K 19®^-). Later Jewish writers define a 
necromancer as one who fasts and lodges among 
tombs in order that the evil spirit may come upon 
him (H. Spencer, i. 261). This purpose of fastmg 
also passed over to Christian custom (see Fasting 
[Christian], and cf. Tertullian’s opinion that fastmg 
gives rise to dreams \de Anima, 38], and Chryso^ 
tom’s saying that it makes the soul brighter and 
provides it with mngs to mount and soar [in cap. 
t. Gen., hom. 10]). 

6 . Fasting in magical ritual.. — Here also the 
power of fasting as a preparation for sacred or 
ritual actions may be seen. The man who fa^s 
makes his magical act more likely to succeed by 
his being in a purer state of body for it. 

In Bunks Island, fasting adds power to the channs used for 
causing the death of an enemy, and so long would a man lasi 
that, when the day arrived on which he was to use the cMrin, 
he was too weak to walk (Codrin^n, 205 f.). Among the Koro- 
speaking tribes of New Guinea, a sorcerer who wishes to oDWin 
a magical snake-stone fasts for two weeks, eabpg merely a lew 
roasted bananas. Then he dreams of the locality of the snake 
and sets off in pursuit. Before a hunt, the hunt is rituauy 
imitated, and this is itself preceded by abstinence from Ms^y 
customary foods (Seligmann, 282, 292). Among the 
tribe, those who remain at home must abstain from cating^r- 
tain foods, else the expedition might fail (Chalmers, 

[1898] 333). Maori sorcerers, using magic with » ‘ 

to cause his death, remained fasting for three days, 
war all those at home had to fast strictly while the 
were in the field, the magical effects actiogr through ^ 
pathetic connexion of the two. Before setting 
pedition no food was cooked on the I>reviws to untu i 
priest had gone through his divinatory ntes (Old ivw ^caiana, 
by n Pakeha Maori, 1884, p. 114; i^egear, JAI x«. l^h in 
Java, the rain-doctor observes a tost as part of the rltu 
the prevention of rain (Batten, Glimpse ftthcr 

Singapore, 1894, p. 68 f.). Among the Santols, on the om 
hand, those who visit a sacred hill to beseech the nsfiSI 
must go there fasting (Dalton, new . j-nced 

35). Among the Natchez, also, vtords fasted ^d 
with pipes of water in their mouths, when rain wa „ , , 
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IBOI, parn'm). The Haida Indian fasts in order to obtain a fair 
wind ■ Indeed, of these and other tribes it is tme that, • wlicther 
a man were a shaman or not, ho couid increase his physical 
power, or obtain property, success in hunting, flshing, war, 
etc. by rigid abstinence from food and drinh, by remaining 
away from his wife, bathing in the sea, baking sweabhaths, etc. 
He would drink warmed salt water often, and bake fresh water 
afterwards, when all the contents ot his stomach were ejected, 
leaving him so much the "cleaner"’ (Swanton, Contrib. to the 
Ethnol of the Jlaidat, 1005, p. 40). In Alaska the wife must re- 
main at home lasting, wiiileher husband is out fishing, in order 
thatho may havea good catch (Holmbcrg, Acta fi-oe. Scienftaniro 
Fennicev, iv. JISSO] S92). Among the ancient Celts, madcal 
herbs w’cre gathered with a due ntual and after fasting (Pliny, 
IfA' xilv. 11). For the Celtic custom of 'fasting against’ a 
person, see EflE 51. 231». 

7 . Fasting as an act of penitence, — While some 
of the methods of fasting discussed above may 
have had a penitential aspect, especially tliose 
connected -witn initiation to mysteries, they -were 
not penitential in origin. Kather does fasting as 
an act of penitence form a development from them. 
The penson -who fasts suffers inconvenience or pain, 
and ne may well have come to think that by so 
suffering he would humiliate himself before higher 
powers whom he believed to he angry with him, 
and would thus gain their pity. At the same 
time, his suffering was a self-inflicted punishment 
for sin, -which might have the effect of warding off 
other or further punislimenta inflicted ah extra. 
As a penitential act, fasting is invariably com- 
bined Avitli prayer. The relation between fasting 
as a penitential act and fasting as a more or leM 
magical method of forcing the hand of tlie gods is 
perhaps to he seen at lower levels of culture. 

The Tsimshians think they can force the deity 
to perform their wishes by strict fasting. Hence 
they lie in bed for seven days without food, ob- 
serving also continence (Boas, in Frazer, Totemism, 
iii. 317). When the Indians of Colombia wished 
to obtain the help of their dhdnities, tlity fasted 
and observed continence for several days (Temaux- 
Compans, Essai sur Vane. Cundinamarga, Paris, 
1842, p. 44 f.). Here there is no penitence, but it 
is cosy to see ho-w such fastings might become 
penitential if it -n-ero the forgiveness of the deity 
which was sought. Among the ancient Mexicans, 
fasting as a penitential act existed, and was in- 
tdbded to assist in purifying the conscience. These 
fasts varied much in extent, — from one day to 
several years, — and they were observed either by 
individuals or by the whole nation on particular 
occasions, and were -nsually imposed by the priests 
after duo confession of sins or for specific oflences. 
The high priest fasted and prayed, practising also 
severe austerities in seclusion, for months at a 
time, on occasions of public calamity (Clavigero, 
Hist, of Mexico, 1780, i. 397 ff. ; Torqueraada, Mon- 
archia Indiana, Madrid, 1723, ii. 212 f.). 

_ In ECTpt, fasting as a method of expiation for 
sin, either occasional or at fixed times, was recog- 
nized. AU luxuries had to he abstained from, as 
well as every form of gratification of the passions. 
It has been thought that fasting is alluded to in 
the ‘negative confession’ (Wilkinson, iii. 396). 
As many of the Babylonian penitential psalms 
show, fasting had become a regular ritual act of 
penance, accompanying these moumfnl expressions 
of wrongdoing. The penitent describes how he 
has neither eaten food nor drunk clear water. But 
there were also days of fasting appointed in periods 
of distress and ^amity when the people gave 
themselves up to strenuous fasting and other acts 
of penitence (Zimmem, Bah. Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 
1SS5, p. 34 ; ilaspero. Baton of Civ., London, 1894, 
p. 6S2; Jastrow, Bel. of Bah., Boston, 1898, pp. 
3‘20, 6S8). The latter practice is well exeraplihed 
by the Assyrian fastmg described in the Book 
of Jonah, wlien the whole people {as well as the 
animals) -were covered with sackcloth, -wept and 
fasted, and prayed to God for forgiveness (3'®-). 


Among the Hebrews, fasting ns a fonn of peni- 
tence was wcU known from comparatively early 
times. Originating ns a means of exciting the 
Dii-ine compassion, it came to have a more ethical 
colouring, and was the outward expression of a real 
inward penitence. At the same time there -a-as a 
contrary tendency for the practice to he resorted 
to in a conventional manner w-lienever calamity- 
threatened, and as a mere means of keeping it off 
— a vie-w against which the prophets vainly pro- 
tested. Individuals fasted on account of their sins 
or for some special object (1 K 21^, Ezr 10“). On 
various occasions a general fast was proclaimed as 
a recognition of sin — the occ.asion of any public 
calamity being a proof that the people had sinned 
(1 S 14«, 2 Cb 20^, 1 K 2P'-, Jer 36V*J1 I”'-). Or 
it may have been resorted to spontaneously (Jg 
2(F°, Nell 9’). Fasting, if the accompaniment of 
a dne penitential state of heart and the token of 
humility, -was certainly approved by tlie propliets 
and regarded as agreeable to God, the reverse 
being abhorrent to Him and them ( J1 2'“, Is 58’'’, 
Zee 7 “' ; cf. Jer 14’-). Days of public fasting might 
take place on the occasion of any calamity, e.gr. the 
lack of autumn rains ; but fixed times of fasting 
are also found. Of these the most significant is 
that of the Day of Atonement (Lv 16®’-), wlietlier 
its origin is to be sought before or after the Exile. 
On the 10th day of the 7th month the people were 
to ‘afllict their souls.’ This may he the fast re- 
ferred to in Neh 9’ os taking place on the 24th day 
of the month. Four yearly fasts, in the 4th, 5th, 
7th, and 10th months, are mentioned in Zee 8’” (cf. 
7‘). These had reference to events in the Clialdaian 
conquest of Jerusalem. Another fast-day of later 
origin was that of the 13th of Adar, supposed to 
commemorate the fast of Esther and her maidens 
and the fast of the people commanded by her (Est 
4’®). It immediately preceded the Feast of Purim, 
and may have been of Bah. origin (see Frazer, 
CB^ iii. 176; Zimmem, ZATW xi. [1891] 167 fl’.). 
Private fasting was also much multiplied during 
and after the ExUe, strict Jews fasting on the 2nd 
and 5tli days of each week in the year (cf. Lk 18“ ; 
Didachc, 8 ; Ta'anith, 12a). Tliese were also the 
days adopted for special public fastings. Such 
fasting was done as openly as possible, — a sign of 
its non-spiritual nature, — and this -was rebuked 
by our liord (Mt 6““’-). At such times it varied 
in intensity, according ns food was taken at the 
end of 12 or of 24 hours, and according to the omis- 
sion of various usual actions. Private persons no 
doubt added to these occasions of fasting, taking 
no wine or flesh or pleasant food for many days or 
even over a period of years, as a sign of mourning 
for sin or as a help to living chastely. This is re- 
flected in the Apocryphal and other writings (Jth 
8*'- ; Test, xii. Fair. [Eeub. 1“, Sim. 3^ Jud. 15^ 
Issach. 7®, Jos. 3* 9’]). Indeed, so characteristic 
did fasting as a Jewish custom become that 
Augustus boasted that he had fasted more earnestly 
than a Jew (Tac. Hist. v. 4). 

In Muhammadanism, the principle of penitential 
fasting is recognized and highly commended by 
Muhammad himself. The Qur’an recommends fast- 
ing as a penance, for three days on a pilgrimage, 
and for seven on returning (ii. 193). The believer 
who kills another believer and cannot find the 
blood-money must fast for tw o mo-nths as a, penance 
(iv. 94), and the oath-breaker who cannot as a 
penance feed ten poor men must fast for three days 
(v. 91). Fasting is often referred to as a good worlc, 
and it is one of the recognized duties of the Muslim. 
Hence there are many stated times of fasting, some 
of -which are obligatory, and others may be re- 

f arded as works of supererogation undertaken 
y the devout. Chief amongst the former class is 
the fast of the 30 days of Eamadan, rigorous and 
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strictly observ^ed, in -which no water is allowed be- 
tween dawn and sunset, and fi-om which only 
the sick and infirm, travellers, idiots, and young 
children are exempt (ii. 180 fl'.). Devout Muslims 
seclude themselves in the mosques, and those who 
observe this fast receive pardon of all past venial 
sins {MishMt, vii. 7. pt. 1). It is followed hy a 
great festival of rejoicing, to which it may be re- 
garded as in some sense preparatory. The 13th, 
14th, and 15th days of each month are also generally 
observed as fasting days, also the day Ashura, the 
10th of the month Muharram, because Muhammad 
said he hoped it would cover the sins of the coming 
year. Strict Muslims fast also on the Monday and 
Thursday of each week. While Muhammadanism 
is not an ascetic religion, the value of fasting as a 
^cipline or a good work is clearly recognized, and 
it is said that ‘ the very smell of the mouth of a 
keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God than the 
smell of musk ’ (Hughes, DP, 125). 

While the idea of the Ramadan fast may have been derived from 
the Christian fast of Lent, it is perhaps more closely connected 
■with the Harranian 80 da 3 ’B’ fast, in which all food and drink 
were avoided between daivn and sunset. This fast was in 
honour of the moon, but the Harranians aiso observed a 7 days’ 
fast for the sun, and a 9 daj-s' fast in honour of ‘ the Lord of 
good luck,’ in the former abstaining from fat and wine (Ohwol- 
sohn, Die Ssabier, St. Petersburg, 1856, ii. 71 f., 226; Jacob, 
ri- Jahresber. der geogr. Gesell. zuQreifawald, i. [1893-6] 6fl.). 

8. Fasting as an ascetic practice. — Most of the 
examples of fasting already cited are non-ascetic, 
that is to say, for whatever purpose they are under- 
gone, they occur in religions in which a dualism 
between body and soul — the former evil, the latter 
pure — is not recognized, although, in some of the 
religions referred to, this dualistic view came to 
prevail amongst individuals or sects. But, where- 
ever asceticism, based on this view, is found, fast- 
ing is a more or less recognized ascetic practice, 
since by observing it the evil body is not pampered 
by excess in food or drink. Fasting as a peniten- 
tial practice would easily pass over into an ascetic 
practice. It is true that, even where the strictly 
dualistic view does not prevail, fasting may be 
practised in order to combat the grosser desires of 
the body, or by way of preparing it for some sacred 
occasion. This view has already been found in 
considering fasting as a preparatory act, and in 
certain instances it very closely approaches strictly 
ascetic fasting. This is also true of cases where 
certain foods are avoided as too luxurious — a con- 
ception perhaps originally based upon earlier food- 
taWs. 

Thus Plutarch says that the Egyptian priests (of Isis) com- 
mitted no excess in eating or drinking, and that, while on the 
let day of the 9th month the people feasted on fish, the priests 
abstained from it, one reason being that it was ‘ an unnecessary 
andjover-luxurious article of diet.’ For a similar reason they ab- 
stained from garlic (de Is. et Osir. 6 ff.). Abstinence from luxuri- 
ous food, flesh, and 'wine was necessary for him who was initiated 
into the mysteries of Isis (Apulelus, Melam. xi.). The Orphic 
prohibition of animal food was based on the fact that it was 
used in sacrifice to the dead, though it became an ascetic practice 
(on this aspect of abstinence generally, see Porphyr}-, a« Abst, 
ab Esu Animalium). 

In Greece, where the native religion was opposed 
to the idea of the acceptableness to the gods of a 
maceration of the body, this dualistic -view leading 
to a true asceticism is found in Orphism, and here, 
accordingly, fasting had its place (Diels, ‘ Ein orph- 
ischer Demeterhjonnus,’ in Festschr. fur Th. Gom^ 
perz, Vienna, 1902, p. 6 f.). Pythagoras also recom- 
mended frugality in diet, and commended fasting. 
Those who went to the temples to pray for some 
days should not take food all that time — perhaps 
an example of preparation for Divine revelations 
rather than of ascetic fasting (Porph. Vita Pyth. 
34 ; Iambi. Vita Pyth. 27 ; Diog. Laert. viii. 19). 
The teaching as to abstinence from all excessive 
bodily desires, gluttony, drunkenness, etc., is also 
continued by Plato (Phcedo, 69-71). 

Reference has already been made to the ab- 


stemiousness of the Egyptian priests. In ths 
Maxiim of Any (XIXth dynasty) the same principle 
is recognized— ‘Be not greedy to fill thy stomach 
for one knows no reason why he should do so’ 
(Petrie, Bel. and Conscience in Anc. Eg., 1898, p. 
113). This, however, is not ascetic fasting, but 
self-control, and generally abundance of good things 
was an other-world ideal, abnegation in this life 
not being thought of. Ascetic groups, however, 
arose in Egypt towards the 4th cent. B.c., perhaps 
under Indian influences, and at a still later date 
the Therapeutae (q.v.) are found in large numbers 
in Egypt. They ate nothing before sunset, and 
many of them broke their fast once only in three 
days, or even in six days (Petrie, Personal Bel. in 
Egypt, 1909, pp, 61 f., 70). 

Among the later J ews, while fasting was regarded 
as a meritorious rather than as an ascetic practice, 
individuals occasionally led strictly ascetic lives, 
eating as little food as possible. We reach a con- 
sistent ascetic ■view only among the Alexandrian 
Jews, who held that bodily desires hindered spiritu- 
ality, and that only through a strict asceticism 
could the soul be released from their power. Yet 
Philo did not teach that ascetic practices such as 
fasting had any value in themselves, though he 
would have his uisciples avoid luxurious excesses. 

In Muhammadanism, asceticism was contrary to 
the Prophet’s outlook, but it soon took hold in 
Islam, and abstinence from various kinds of food, 
as well as the strict observance of the fasts, was re- 
garded as brinmng a man nearer to God. This view 
was greatly developed in Sufiism (see EBE ii. 
101 f., 104). 

While Buddhism is an ascetic religion and re- 
gards the body as evil, Buddha was opposed to ex- 
cessive ascetic practices of any kind, mamly because 
excess was evu. Hence, though food was to be 
taken in moderation as a method of guarding the 
gateways of the senses, he never advised excessive 
fasting. One of the ten abstinences is that of eat- 
ing at forbidden times. Monks must eat but one 
meal, at mid-day, and nothing after it ; they must 
fast on the days of the new and full moon (a de- 
rivative from Brahmanism), giving themselves also 
to public confession and hearing of the law. _A fast 
with confession of sins four times a month m now 
more usual — the Uposatha days, which the laity are 
invited to observe. Koppen says that the Lamaists, 
on the 14th and 15th, the 29th and 30th days of 
the month, take nothing but farinaceous food and 
tea, but the devout refrain from all food until sun- 
set (Lamaische Bier., quoted in Waddell, Budd. of 
Tibet, 1895, p. 501). Another Tibetan ceremony, 

‘ The Continued Fast ’ {Nungnas), lasts for 4 days, 
of which the first two are preparatory, ■with confes- 
sion, prayer, and devout reading, continued^ till late 
at night. (In the third day there is a strict fast, 
no one being allowed even to swallow his saliva. 
Prayer and confession of sins are made in complete 
silence, and the fast continues till srarise 
fourth day (Schlagintweit, Buddhismtn Tibet, l°Sl> 
p. 240). The anniversary of Buddha’s death on tne 
15th day of the 4th month is preceded by a nve 
days’ abstinence in which even the laity abstain 
from flesh. This is an example of a preparatory 
fast, and another example is fo’and in the fast or 
24 hours by the priest who conducts the so-cafieu 
‘Eucharist’ of Lamaism (Waddell, 445, 507 ;cf^- 
501, and see also Monier-Williams, 

1889, pp. 79, 82, 84, 335; Copleston, > 

1908, p. 127). The Mahayana Buddhists fast^ a 
means of being re-born into higher grades [bDE 
xlix. pt.2[1894]192f.). _ 

g. Fasting discredited as a religious ”te. 
Examples of this, or rather of a mechamc^ ana 
formal method of fasting, axe famfliar from 
prophetic books (Ls 58^ Jerl4*^, Zec7 etc.). 
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also been seen that Buddha taught modcTation 
rather than excessive fasting. In the Dhamma- 
pada the fasts of tlie Brahmans are discredited as 
against the moderate Buddhist discipline (SBE x. i 
[1831] 21, note), and in another passage fasting and 
other ascetic practices are said to have no effect in 
purih'ing a mortal who has not overcome dcriro. | 
Of themselves they cannot purify the passions 
{SBE X. 38). The ancient Parsi religion, althongh 
fasting occurred sporadically (cf. § 3), despised it. 
In the Vendidad (iv. 48, SBE iv. [1880] 47) it is 
said that ‘he who fills himself -with meat is filled 
with tlie good spirit more than he who does not do 
so.' And the Sad Bar (83, SBE xxiv. [1885] 348) 
says : 

• It is requisite to abstain from the keeping of fasts. For, in 
oor relirion, It is not proper that they should not cot every day 
or anj'thlng’, because ft would be a Bin not to do so. With us 
the keepinc of fast Is this, that we keep fast from conunittinpr sin 
with our eyes and tongue and cars and hands and fceL* * That 
which, in other religions, is fasting owin^ to not eating le, in 
our relirion, fasting owing to not committing sin.* 

'Wliilc this expresses a valuable truth of spiritual 
religion, it is perhaps aimed at the excessive fasts 
of the Maniehteans. So, too, in one of the writings 
of the Taoist Kwang-tze, the question is asked : 

* Oan the fact that we nave drunk no spirituous liquor and 
eaten none ol the ptoscrihed foods, be regarded ns a fasti* and 
the reply runs: ‘It is the fasting appropriate to sacrificing, 
but it is not the fasting of the mind,' explained as a purely 
Bpiritual process (SUif xxxlx. 11S91] 203 f.). 

10 . It should be observed that fasting is usuallj* 
accompanied by other acts of abstinence, e.g, con- 
tinence, by numerous austerities, and generally, in 
the higher religions, by prayer. Cf. the common 
Jewish phrase ‘ prayer and fasting.’ 

IitTZhATCBE.— Tliis is referred to throughout the article. See 
also E. B. Tylor, FC*, London, ISOl, il. 410 f. ; E. Wester- 
marck, ’The Principles of Fasting,* JPJj xvill. tlBOiJ SOI fl. 

J. A. hlAcCULLOCII. 

FASTING (Christian),—!. TBS first two 
CSSTVRiRS. — I. New Testament.— Two sayings 
of our Lord moulded the ideas of early Chnstianify 
about fasting ; (a) that, thougii His disciples did 
not fast os the Bsmtist’s disciples did (‘often,’ Lk 
6^1, because the BridoCToom was with them, yet 
the days would come wdien the Bridegroom should 
ho taken away, and then they should fast ‘ in that 
day ’ (Mk 2'®‘- KV) — a saying which was interpreted 
literally and led to a particular rule as to tlie dura- 
tion of the Paschal fast ; and (6) that fasting must 
be unostentatious (hit 6'®“*). Although He Him- 
self fasted for 40 days before beginning His minis- 
try, and probably, as a devout Jew*, kept the one 
fnst-day that was obligator}' at tlie time, — the Day 
of Atonement, — ^He left no reflations for fasting ; 
He gave the principles, and left His Clmrch to make 
rules for carrying tlif out. This explains ivhy the 
Church was so slow in developing a system of fasts 
and festivals. No rules on the subject could claim 
to come diicotly from the Master Himself. It is 
hardly probable that the first disciples imitated the 
stricter Jews in voluntarily adding to the Day of 
Atonement the two weekly fasts (cf. Lk 18'-) of 
Monday and Thursday (days which were chosen 
because Moses was believed to have gone up to the 
Mount on the latter and to have come down on the 
former), for there is no trace of these as Christian 
fasts in NT. But many J ews increased these fasts 
voluntarily, as did Anna (Lk 2’’), and even tlie 
heathen Cornelius, according to some MSS (Ac 
10^) ; and so we read of St. Paul fasting (2 Co 6’ 
11”: ‘fastings often’ the mark of the Cliristian 
minister), and of the first Christians fasting be- 
fore ordinations or solemn appointments (Ac 14” 
IS**-). The Jewish Christians, doubtless, con- 
tinued to keep the Day of Atonement, and St. Luke 
mentions it as an epoch (Ac 27* ‘ the Fast ’), hut the 
Gentiles were almost certainly not pressed to ob- 
serve it. 

z. Second century. — VTe may now proceed to 


trace tbe growth of fasting in the Christian Church, 
and, in doing so, we must bear in mind the caution 
that enstoras varied much, and therefore W’c must 
be careful to paj' attention to the particular ago 
and country of which onr authorities speak, with- 
out assuming that, because we find a custom men- 
tioned in one of the older Fathers, it must have 
been characteristic of tlie wliole Clmrch from the 
beginning. A broad generalization of Hooker 
may, however, in the main be accepted. He eaya 
that fasts were ‘set as ushers of festival days,’ and 
have as their object ‘ to temper the mind, lest con- 
trary aflections coming in place should make it 
too profuse and dissolute’ {Eccles. Pol. v. 72, last 
par.) ; and the former dictum is true of all hut the 
weekly fasts (below (c)). When we review the 
century and a half that followed the death of St. 
Paul, we are at once struck by the want of regula- 
tions as to fasting ; as far as we can gather from 
the scanty literature before the age of Irenaius, 
Clement of Alexandria, and TerUilliau (end of 2nd 
cent.), and from the writings of those Fatliers, 
much was left to individual piety. The following 
facts, however, emerge from the study of this 
period. 

(u) There was a general sense of the duty of 
fasting, and frequent warnings against making it 
a merely external act. Barnabas (§ 3 ; c. A.D. 100) 
and Justin Martyr (Dial. 15; c. A.D. 150) quote 
Is 68 in this sense ; the same warning is given by 
Clement of Alexandria (Pwd, iii. 12, Strom, vi. 12). 
Clement also wrote a separate treatise on fasting 
(Jerome, de Vir. Jllvstr. 38). Earlier in the cen- 
tury, Polycarp (§ 7 ; c. A.D. 110) urges fasting and 
prayer as a means of meeting temptation. Hermas 
{Swi. V. 1 ; written before A.D. 140 [?]) says that 
lie was fasting and keeping a ‘station ’ (a weekly 
fast) when he saw the Shepherd, who spoke to him 
of fasting, warning him against tlie mere external 
observance : to ‘ do no evil in your life and to serve 
the Lord with a pure heart ’ is tlie true fast ; fast- 
ing is very good if the commandments of the Lord 
be observed. 

(b) Paschal fast. — We hear of this first from 
Ircnreus. He mentions it in his letter to Pope 
Victor on the Paschal controversy (written c. A.D. 
195, and quoted by Eusebius, HE v. 24), and says 
that there was great variety in its observance, 
some fasting for one day, others for two or for 
several days, others for ‘ forty hours of night and 
day,’ and that this variety was of long standing ; it 
existed ‘Jong before, in tlie time of our ancestors.’ 
This shows that the Posclial fast was known early 
in the 2nd century. The fast of one day and that 
of forty hours would doubtless he absolute; the 
latter period would correspond to the time during 
whicJi our JLord lay in the grave. Tertiillian {de 
Oral. 18) says tliat the ‘ daj' of Pascha’ (by which 
ho means Good Friday, though the term Pascha 
has other meanings) ' was a general and, as it were, 
public fast, on which the kiss of peace was not 
given. See also below (c). 

(c) Weekly fasts. — It was a common custom in 
the 2nd cent., at least in some countries, to fast 
on Wednesdays and Fridays ; see Festivals and 
Fasts [Christian], i {h). 

{d) Prc-haptismal fast. — ^This is mentioned in the 
Bidache (§ 7 f.) ; it was for a day or two days, and 
was observed by the candidate, the baptizer, and 
others. It is also mentioned in Justin {Apol. i. 
61) and in TertuUian {de Bapt. 20, and perhaps de 
Jejun. 8). As baptism was ordin arUy administered 
at Pascha (Tertull. de Bapt. 19, and later rvriters 
passim), though it might be deferred to ‘Pente- 

1 In Christian literature, Faseha means Easter Day, or Good 
Friday, or Maundy Thursday, or Holy Week, or even the lorty 
days before Easter ; and similarly Pentecost means either th« 

I lestival itsell or the fifty days before it 
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cost,’ i.e. the 60 days after Easter (i6. ; ‘ latissimum 
spathim’), there was a very close connexion be- 
tween this fast and that before Pascha; and the 
suspicion may arise that the former is the real 
rationale of the latter. 

(e) The feeling of the non-Montanist Christians 
in the 2nd cent, -with regard to fasting is clearly ex- 
hibited by Tertullian’s ^usive treatise, de Jejuniis, 
written c. A.D. 210, after he had become a disciple 
of Montanus ; and it is curious that the great de- 
velopment in fasting which took place later was 
largely due to the rivalry of this sect. The Montan- 
ists kept two weeks of ‘xerophagy,’ t.e. partial 
fasts, in the year ; but of these weeks the Satur- 
days and Sundays were excepted (de Jejun. 15). It 
is not said at what time of the year they were kept. 
Both the name and the thing were opposed by the 
‘ Psychics ’ (the ordinary Christians) as a novelty 
(§ 2). Xerophagies consisted in not eating flesh or 
anything jmcy, not even succulent fruit, or any- 
thmg with the flavour of wine, and in abstaining 
from the bath (§ 1). The 'Psychics’ objected to 
the definite enjoining of ‘ stations,’ as these should 
be voluntary {§ 10) ; yet (Tertullian says) they were 
inconsistent, as they sometimes lived on bread and 
water (§ 13) and had definite fast-days, especially 
' when the Bridegroom was taken away ’ [the Pas- 
chal fast, see above, I. i], and Wednesday and Fri- 
day up to the ninth hour, or 3 p.m. (§§ 2, 10) ; they 
often fasted even on Saturday, which Tertullian 
says should never he observed as a fast-day except 
at Pascha (§ 14) ; their bishops ordained fasts for 
tlieir own dioceses, and there were fasts before 
Councils were held (§ 13). The Montanists kept on 
the bi-weekly fasts to a later hour (§ 10). With 
this we may compare Hippolytus’ accusation against 
the Montanists, of ‘ novelties of fasts, and feasts, 
and meals of parched food and repasts of radishes’ 
(Hcer. viii. 12 [c. A.D. 220] ; cf. x. 21, ‘ novel and 
strange [read wapaSAfour] fasts ’). Thus the difier- 
ence between the Montanists and the Orthodox 
seems to have been that the latter were less strict 
in the custom of fasting, and left more to voluntary 
observance, while the former made a settled prac- 
tice of compulsory xerophagies and half-fasts in 
addition to the complete fast of .the Parasheue 
(Good Friday), or of Paraskeue and the following 
Sabbath. Tertullian’s treatise shows how bitter 
was the feeling excited by a mere difierence of ob- 
servance. 

II. Period of development (a.d. 200-500).— 
z. Development after Tertullian. — From the 3rd 
cent, onwards manuals of instruction and worship, 
now conveniently called ‘ Church Orders,’ became 
common, basing their injimctions in most cases on 
supposed Apostolic authority. What before was 
a matter of voluntary or customary observance 
now came imder rule. Fasting accordingly was 
more exactly regulated, and the Orthodox became 
stricter than the Montanists, who retained the 
fasting customs mentioned by Tertullian till the 
5th cent. (Sozomen, SE vii. 19). The growth of 
strictness in fasting is especially observjiDle in the 
4th cent., the age of Councils and organization 
made possible by the cessation of persecution. 

2 . The Paschal fast was of slow development, 
and even well on in the 4th cent, we find only the 
two days before Easter named as fasts in some 
authorities (Egyp. Ch. Order, 65 ; Ethicmic Ch. 
Old. 41 ; Verona Fragments, ed. Hauler, teipzig, 
1900, p. 116; Test, of our Lord, ii. 18, 20 [all 
probably to be dated A.D. 300-350]) ; the fast ends 
at midnight (Test. ii. 12). No other Paschal fast 
is mentioned in these works, and sick people who 
cannot fast on both days are alloived to fast on the 
Saturday only (so also Apost, Const, v. 18 [c. A.D. 
376], for which see below). In the above-named 
Church Orders, or at least in their sources, the 


Crucifixion and Kesurrection were commemorated 
on the same day. Epiphanius says that the 
Quartodecimans fasted only one day (Ear. 1. 1-3 ; 
Exp. Fid. 22). But a greater development is found 
in the Older Didascalia (v. 14. 18 [probably 3rd 
cent.]) ; a partial fast with bread, salt, and water 
is enjoined from Monday to Thursday of Holy 
W eek, and an absolute fast on Friday and Saturday. 
Dionysius of Alexandria (Ep. ad Basilidem, can. 1 
[early 3rd cent.]) mentions a Holy Week fast, 
during the six days of which some even ate nothing 
at all ; hut he testifies to a diversity of usage, some 
fasting two, some three, some four days, others 
not even one day. There was also a diversity (ha 
says) as to the time of ending the fast before 
Pascha [u.Z. ‘ Pentecost’ ; but this seems to be an 
error] ; in Rome they ended it at cockcrow, else- 
where at nightfall. He mentions the Friday and 
Sabbath (Saturday) as rigorous fasts. 

A forty-days’ fast is not found till the 4th cent., 
and made its way only gradually; a supposed 
reference in Origen (horn, in Lev. X. 2) is due to 
Rufinus’ ‘translation.’ In some countries the 
‘ forty days ’ were observed as a solemn season for 
prayer, without being a fast, as Advent was 
observed in later times in the West; at Niccea 
they are merely mentioned as a well-known space 
of time, before which Synods were held (can. 6) ; 
and in the Test, of our Lord (c. A.D. 350) the people 
are told to keep vigil and to pray in the church 
then, bnt there is no word of fasting (ii. 8). The 
name of the season was TeffsapetKorj-q, ‘Quadra- 
gesima’; at first this means the ‘fortieth day’ 
before Easter, on which the competentes, or selected 
candidates for baptism, were enrolled (Cyr. Jems. 
Cat. Lect., Introd. 4); hut soon the name was given 
to the whole season. An exact parallel is to be 
seen in the name ‘Pentecost’ (see above, 1. 2 (6)). 
The next stage was that the partial fast before 
Pascha, of varying duration, was called reseapa- 
Korrfi, irrespective of its exact length. Some 
moderns suppose that the name first arose from the 
forty hourf fast ; others think that it has nothing 
to do with the fast, but only with the period of 
I probation of the competentes, though it is not quite 
clear why this was forty days. For less probable 
reasons, see below. 

The ‘ Festal Letters ’ ot Athannsius show that the forty-days' 
fast did not develop so soon in Egypt as in Rome (cf. also Egyp. 
Oh. Order above). In the first (a.d. S29) he speaks of the fast 
beginning on Monday of Holy Week, and implies that tho fasti 
of aloses, Elijah, and Daniel were longer than those of Christians. 
So in the letters for a.d. 832, 833, Holy VVeek only is mentioned. 
In the intervening years, however, ho refers to Tforo-oatwo^, 
but only tentatively ; Holv Week is Vit fast, and so In the letter 
for A.D. 834 ff. In the year 840 (Ep. xii.), writing tqSerapipn 
of Thmuls from Rome instead of sending a festal letter, lie 
persuades the people to fast all the forty days, as they did in 
Rome. In 347 (Ep. xix.) he says that any one wim neglec^o 
observe the fast of forty days cannot celebrate Hasten wo 
points appear from these tetters: (a) Saturday luid Sundw 
were not fast-days (vi. 13 ; so a.d. at Milan [Ambrose, at 
Elia el Jejxinio, 10) and at Antioch [Chrysostom, horn. ta 
Gen. 2)); (6) the Holy Week fast ended in Egypt late on the 
evening of Saturday, ns in the days of Dionysius (see abote). 
Like BO many earlier and later writers, Athanasius wanis ms 
people against making the fast an external matter only (a * 

The forty-days’ fast is also mentioned by Euse- 
bius (de Pasch, 5), and in the Canons of 
as ive now have them (c. A.D. 320 [?] ; can. xx. [loiJL 
The latter prescribe bread and salt and water in 
Holy Week (can. xxii. [195-8]) ; sick pcf on®, 
those who neglect the fast by ignorance of the tune 
should fast after Pentecost. Tne EdesscM Cano^ 
(c. A.D. 350 [?] ; can. 7) are the first to give M the 
reason for the forty-days’ fast that our lArd a 
Moses and Elijah lasted for that period ; at Messa 
tho ‘ forty days ’ included all or most of Holy > ecK 
[so Test, of our Lord, which does not make tne 
forty days a fast], and the Passion Md Resum ■ 
tion were apparently commemorated on the san e 
day (see above). Another development is tno 
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prefixing of the forty-days’ fast to Holy \Yeet, as 
Const, (v. 13, 18, ed. Funk, Didascalia 
et Const. Apost., Faderbom, 1905) ; in Holy Week, 
bread, salt, herbs, and water only are allowed, and 
the last two days are an absolute fast if possible, 
or, at any rate, the Saturday (see above ; the saving 
clause is an adaptation of the parallel Bidascalia 
passage). Holy Week is pre-eminently ‘ the week 
of the fast’ (v. 20). Pseudo-Ignatius (Philipp. 13), 
who is perhaps the author of Apost. Const., likewise 
makes Holy Week separate from the TtffcapaKoarfi, 
as does Chrysostom (hom. xxx. in Gen. 1). The 
Apostolic Canons, which at any rate are from the 
same school, do not mention this point, but make 
the forty days a fast for all, under penalties (can. 
69 [c. A.D. 400]). The ‘Pilgrimage of Silvia’ (or 
‘ of Etheria ’) describes an eight- weeks’ Lent_ at 
Jerusalem, with forty-one actual days of fasting 
(c. A.D. 385[?]). 

In the 5th cent. Socrates (EE v. 22) says that 
the Paschal fast varied neatly. At Home three 
successive weeks before Easter were kept, except 
Saturdays and Sundays ; but the accuracy of his 
statement that Saturuays were excepted has been 
doubted. In Illyria and Greece and Alexandria 
they fasted six weeks, which were called rea-capa- 
Kotrrfi. Others began the fast in the 7th week 
before Pascha, and fasted only for three periods 
of five days, and that at inten’als, and yet called 
it TtoaapaKOffr ^ — a fact which greatly surprised the 
historian. The mode of fasting also varied ; some 
abstained from things that had life, others ate fish 
only, others both fish and fowl ; some did not eat 
eggs and fruit ; some ate dry bread only, some not 
even this ; others fasted till the 9th hour and then 
took any kind of food (this applies to the weekly 
fasts; see below, $); there was no ivritten com- 
mand on the subject, 

Sozomen (BS vli. 10) gives like evidence. In some Ohurches 
the fast was 6 weeks, as in Illyria, the West, Libya, EmTJt, 
Palestine ; but 7 weeks in Constantinople and the neighbour- 
hood as far as Phomicia. In some Churches people fasted 3 
alternate weeks during the space of 8 or 7 weeks ; in others 
they fasted continuously for 8 weeks Just before Pascha ; 
ISontanists fasted only lor 2 weeks. Earlier in the Sth cent, 
John CassUn remarks on the varietj’ of custom with regard to 
the Lent fast (CoUat. xjd. 24-30, written e. a.v. 420); he says 
that, though some kept it for 6 weeks and others for 7 weeks, 
both made only S6 days of fasting [this would depend on 
whether the Saturdoys were fast-days or not) ; and the number 
36 was a tithe of the year. The SO-days’ fastlwas for all, but 
some devout persons exceeded the number ; the observance of 
Quadrogesima was not primitive, and was not originally en- 
jtoed by canonical rule, bat was a matter of gradual growth 
The name was adopted because our Lord, Moses, and Elijah 
fasted for 40 days (ct Edessene Canons, above), and for other 
reasons. The reference of the name to our Lord's fast is also 
riven by Augustine (d« Doct. Christ, ii. 16 [25]), Ambrose 
{Mom. 21), Gregory of Kazianzus (flrat. xl. SO), and Jerome 
(tn Is. xvL £8; in Jon. 8). Socrates (BE U. 43) says that 
Eustathius, the heretical bishop of Sebaste In Armenia, who 
was condemned by the Synod of Gangra (e. a.D. SSO), allowed 
the prescribed fasts to be neglected, and recommended fasting 
on Sunday ftee also the Sjmoaal letter of Gangra, summarized 
by Bctcle, Counrifs, U. 827, Eng, tr., Edinb. 1871-86). 

During Lent, entertainments, horse-racing, and 
similar shows were forbidden (see BCA ii. 975). 
The Council of Laodiema (can. 61 [c. A.D. 380]) 
prohibited the keeping of the festivals of martyrs 
in Lent except on Saturday and Sunday ; so (A.D. 
692) the second Tmllan Council (can. 52). Among 
those who ivrote on fasting during this period of 
development were James of Nisibis (t c. 350) and 
Maximus of Turin (f c. 470), both mentioned by 
Gennndius (de Vir. Hlvstr. i. 41); Maximus "WTOte 
on the Quadragesimal Fast, and also on fasting in 
general, and ‘ that there should be no jesting on a 
fast day.’ _ Many sermons on fasting are extant, 
by Augustine, Leo the Great, Basil, and others. 

3. Weekly fasts. — find the Wednesday and 
Friday fasts in the 3rd and following centuries, 
btrt not as a universal custom till the end of the 
4^. In the 3rd cent, they are mentioned by 
Origen (hom. in Lev. x. 2 ; hut in c. Cels. viiL 22, 


‘Paraskeuo’ must mean Good Friday and not 
every Friday, for otherwise Wednesday would he 
mentioned with it) and in tlie Older Bidascalia (v. 
14, ed. Funk : ‘omni tempore’ seems to mean ‘all 
the year round ’), which hints at the reason for the 
fasts on these days, which is explicitly given at 
the beginning of the 4th cent, by Peter I. of Alex- 
andria (Ep. can. 15, really a fragment de Pascha) 
— that WednesdOT was the d^ of the conspiracy 
of the Jews, and Ifriday of the Crucifixion. Augus- 
tine (Ep. xxxvi., Benedictine ed. {alitcr Ixxxvi.] 30 
ad Casnlanum) at a later day gives the same 
reason (for another explanation, see Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vii, 22). Eusebius (Vit. Constant, iv. 18) 
tells us that Constantine enjoined on aU his subjects 
the observance of Sunday and Friday ; he does not 
mention Wednesday. But these set weekly fasts 
were not universal. In the Test, of cnir Lord, no 
fixed fast-days are prescribed in the week,^ though 
the possibility of a fast-day falling in the week is 
allowed for, in which case the Eucharist is to 
celebrated then (i. 22); for in some countries a 
fast-day was chosen for the Eucharist (Tert. de 
Oral. 19 — Wednesday and Friday). The Edessene 
Canons prescribe service on Wednesday and Friday, 
which may imply a fast. Etheria at the end of 
the 4th cent, speaks of the observance of these 
days as fasts, and seems to say that the Eucharist 
was celebrated on them at 3 p.m., except in Lent. 
The Hippolytean Canons mention them as fasts, 
and say that the more devout added other fast- 
days as well (can. xx. [154]). These fasts are 
strictly enjoined in Cyprus towards the end of 
the 4th cent, by Epiphanius (Hter. Ixv, 6; Exp. 
Fid. 22), who says that they were universal, and 
that the fasts of the ‘stations’ ended at the hour of 
the Lord’s death, the 9th hour ; also by the Apost. 
Const, (v. 14, 20 incorporating the Bidascalia, and 
vii. 23 incorporating the Bidache), with the same 
reasons for the choice of the days as we find in 
Peter of Alexandria; and by pseudo-Ignatius 
(Philipp. 13) and the Apost. Canons (can. 69). 

In some cases the fast was prolonged to Satur- 
day ; the phrase was ‘ superponere ’ (iireprWeiieai), 
or, in Tertullian, ‘continnare jejnnium.’ The 
Council of Elvira in Spain (c. A.D. 305) ordered 
these ‘superpositions’ once a month, except in 
July and August, and not every week (can. 23, 
26) ; though Saturday is not mentioned, that day 
is probably meant, but Hefele (Councils, i. 146) 
takes the phrase to mean an extension of the fast 
tUl evening. Saturday was often kept as a fast 
in the West, especially at Borne (so expressly 
Augustine, loc. at., though his words do not in- 
volve every Saturday in the year). But, in the 
East, Saturday was regarded from the 4th cent, as 
a festival commemorating Creation ; and fasting 
on it, except on Easter Even, was strongly con- 
demned (cf. Tertullian above, I. 2 (e) ; so Apost, 
Const, y. 14, 20, vii. 23, viii. 33 ; Apost. Canons, 64 ; 
and, later, the second Trullan Council, A.D. 692, 
which forbids fasting, as was practised at Rome, 
on Saturdays in Lent, can. 55). For this reason 
Saturday as well as Sunday was thenceforward 
regarded as, specially suitable for a synaxts, with 
a Eucharist,' as in the Test, of our Lord (i. 22, cor- 
rected text), the Arabic Bidascalia (§ 38), the 
Apost. Const, (ii. 59 by implication), and at the 
Council of Laodiwea (can. 49, 51 [in Lent]) ; and 
in Socrates’ time this custom was universal, except 
at Alexandria and Borne (EE v. 22 ; cf. Sozomen, 
EE vii. 19, who says that it obtained at Constanti- 
nople ; see art. Agape in vol. i. p. 172). That the 
Saturday fast, however, was known in Borne as 
early as the beginning of the 3rd cent, appears 
from a remark of Jerome (Ep. Ixxi. 6 ad I^in.), 

^ But in the derived Arabic Didasealia (§ 38 [c. a.d. 40QJ) 
‘^odaosdai and Friday are lastrdsys. 
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•who says that Hippolytus discussed the question 
of the Saturday fast and of a daily reception of 
the Eucharist. 

4. Pre-baptismal fasts. — These are Wice pre- 
scribed in the Canons of Hippolytus for the candi- 
dates and others. In one place the length of them 
is not mentioned j in the other the candidates fast 
on the Friday before Pascha (can. xix. [106, 150-2]). 
With the last provision the corresponding passages 
of the E^p. Ch. Ord. (§ 45) and the Ethiopic {§ 34) 
agree ; the Test, of our Lord (ii. 6) says Friday 
and Saturday. In the Apost. Const, (vu. 22) the 
candidate is enjoined to fast beforehand, because 
our Lord fasted after His baptism. The canons of 
the ‘ 4th Council of Carthage^ of A.D. 398 (probably 
a later compilation [Hefele, Councils, it 410]) seem 
to speak of a longer fast, but of a partial nature ; 
the candidates must be proved by abstinence from 
•wine and flesh (can. 85) ; and so Greg. Naz. (Oral. 
xl. 31) advocates fasting, -vigils, and other exercises 
as part of the preparation. Cyril of Jerusalem 
{Cat. Lect. iii. 7, x-vdii. 17 [A.D. 348]) refers to pre- 
baptismal fasting, and says that the competentes 
took part in the Paschal fast, the ‘ prolonged fast 
of the Paraskeue.’ In the Clementine Recognitions 
(■vii. 34, 36, now thought to be of the 4th cent.) a 
fast of at least one day is mentioned, and this must 
be observed expressly -with a view to baptism. 
Socrates {HB vii. 17) speaks of a Jew who for pur- 
poses of his o^vn desired baptism from a Novatian 
bishop, being made to fast ‘ for many days.’ 

5. The Pentecostal fast. — There is some trace 
of a fast either before or after Pentecost ; for ten 
days before the festival, in Philastrius {Ecer. 119) 
and Isidore {de Off. i. 38); for a week beginning 
eight days after it, in Apost. Const, v. 20 ; cf. Can. 
Hipp. for sick persons (above, 2), but this shows 
that at the time when that manual was compiled 
the Pentecostal fast was not an ordinary observ- 
ance. Athanasius alludes to a short fast (of a 
day or two[?]) after Pentecost in Apol. de fug. 
6, c. A.D. 358. It probably began only in the 4th 
century. 

6. Special and voluntary fasts. — Corresponding 
to the fast before ordination in NT is a special 
fast for bishops after their consecration in the 
Test, of our Lord (i. 22) and the Arabic Didascalia 
(23, 38). In several of the Church Orders volun- 
tary fasts are recommended to widows and, indeed, 
to all Christians {Test. i. 42; Egyp. Ch. Ord. 47 ; 
Ethiop. Ch. Ord. 36; Can. Hipp. xx. [155]). The 
bishop, however, according to toe second of these, 
ought not to fast except when all toe people fast. 
In some places Jan. 1 was in the 4to cent, observed 
as a fast -with a -view to coimteracting the influ- 
ence of heathen New Year’s orgies (Ambrose, Serm. 
ii. ‘de Kal. Jan.’; Aug. Serm. cxcviii. 2, Bene- 
dictine ed., ‘de Kal. Jan.’) ; but Augustine says 
that, if people cannot fast on that day, at least 
they should dine -with sobriety. As monastic com- 
munities grew, from the middle of the 4to cent, 
onwards, special fasts became common in them. 
For monasticism and its discipline, see artt. Asceti- 
cism (Christian), Monasticism (Christian). 

7. Fasting before and after Communion. — ^The 
fast before Communion corresponds in some measure 
to that before Baptism, but is not mentioned at so 
early a date. It is clear that, if the Agape was 
connected -with and preceded the Eucharist (see 
the different -views given in art. Agape), the 
latter could not have been received fasting: yet 
the feeling of reverence which dictated fasting 
before Communion would nob be offended by toe 
previous partaking of a sacred meal like the Agape 
m the same way as it would be offended by toe 
partaking of ordinary food. But there is no evi- 
dence of the custom at toe time when the Agape 
and the Eucharist were united. 


The first writer who alludes to the custom is TertuUian fad 
Ui^. n. 6 : ‘quod secreto ante cibum gustes’ ; the reterenoe 
IS to private reservation of the Eucharist by the Christian wile 
of a heathen husband; cf. also de Oral. 19); but there is no 
hint that it was a novelty in his day. The next certain refer- 
ence to the custom is in the 4th cent., when we find the rule 
laid down in the Canons of Hippolytus (can. xix. [150-21, xxviiL 
[205]), in the Test, of our Lord (ii. 20, 25), in the Verona Fran, 
ments (Ha^er, p. 117), in the Egyp. Ch. Ord. (68), and in the 
Ethiopia Oh. Ord. (44). In some of these passages, but not in 
all, the rule is inverted : the faithful are to receive the Euchar- 
ist before they eat other food. The Can. of Hippol. say that 
no one is to taste anything before receiving the mysteries, 
especially on the days of the sacred fast ; the last words shw 
that the rule was not absolutely rigorous. 

Though these passages are (probably) of the 4th 
cent., their wording shows that they are derived 
from the common source of these manuals, and 
therefore the rule goes back to the 3rd century. 
Of writers of the 4th cent, who insist on the rule 
may be mentioned Basil (hom. de Jejun. i.), Chry- 
sostom (horn. 27 in 1 Cor. etc.), and Greg. Naz. 
{Orat. xl. 30). The last treats the custom as uni- 
versal, though (he remarks) Jesus gave the ‘sacra- 
ment of the Passover’ after supper. Augustine 
makes it a Divinely established rule (‘it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost ’ — a common formula at 
one time for canonical legislation, from Ac 15^), 
and says that ‘ for the honour of so great a sacra- 
ment the bo^ of the Lord should enter into the 
month of a Christian before other foods, for so is 
this custom kept throughout the world,’ even 
although the disciples at the Last Supper did not 
receive fasting (Ep. liv. 8, Ben. ad Januar. [aliter 
cxviii. 6]). It is clear that in this matter an addi- 
tional reason for fasting besides that of self-disci- 
pline presented itself to the Christian mind, namely, 
reverence for the heavenly gift. 

Later, both in East and West, and among the Separated Orien- 
tals as well as among the Orthodox, the rule became very rigid 
(see, e.g., Councils of Bracara, can. 10 [a.d. 672], Anxerre, can. 19 
[c. A.D. 680], Toledo [A.D. 640]) ; but even in Augustine’s time the 
rule was not absolute, for the 3rd Council of Carthage (a.d. 397 ; 
can. 29) excuses the fast before Communion on Maundy Thurs- 
day (perhaps the ofiiciating clergy are meant), while saying that 
on other days the ‘ Sacraments of the Altar ’ must be celebrated 
by none but those who are fasting. This exception is attested 
by Augustine (foe. ef(.), but was afterwards taken away by the 
Znd Trullan Council (a.d. 692 ; can. 29). Socrates (,BS y. 22) 
says that in the 6th cent, the Egyptians near Alexandria and the 
inhabitants of the Thebaid celebrated the Eucharist on Saturdays 
in the evening alter having eaten ; perhaps an Agape is meant. 
On the other band, Augustine says that on Maundy Thursday 
there were two Eucharists — one early for those who did not fast 
on that day, and one late for those who did (Ep. liv. 9, Ben.). 
On fast-days the Eucharist was often celebrated at a late hour, 
that the people might remain fasting till then. It is sometimes 
said that there is a trace of this in TertuUian {de OraL 19). But 
he seems to say the contrary — that the Eucharist on ‘ station 
days was not deferred till the afternoon, but that scrupuloiu 
persons, who thought that by Communion they would break 
their fast, might carry away the holy gift and consume it after 
the fast was over. At the end of the 4th cent. Etheria unpu^ 
that on Wednesday and Friday (the ‘ station ’ days) the Eucharist 
was celebrated at3 p.m., exceptin Lent. At a later date an ex- 
ception was made to the rule of fasting Communion in the case 
of the sick and of the Viaticum (see Scudamore, N -“UCnor- 
istica^, London, 1876, p- 1036; andDCA i. 4186). It wU be 
remembered that fasting Communion was made easier by me 
common practice of private reservation of the Sacrament (see 
Scudamore, p. 903, and Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. ob, 
for the authorities). The practice is referred to at Lsrar- 
augnsta (Saragossa) in Spain c. a.d. 3^ vihkh formas 

the communicant to keep the Eucharist by him without co 
Burning it, or perhaps forbids the practice altogether). 

Of a fast after Communion there are some 
slight traces, but not as early as the_ period now 
under consideration, the first certain reference 
being a law of Charlemagne (A.D. 809), which en- 
joined two or three hour^ fasting after reception. 
This custom was observed by some till the later 
Middle Ages (Scudamore, p. 808 ; HGA 1. 664 r-J- 

8 . Fasting of penitents.— Fasting ivim 
on those under discipline, as appropnate to tnew 
penitence (e.ff. Cyr. Jems. Cat. ^ i 

xlv. 1; Socrates. HE v. 19). But it was not 
during this period inflicted as a special penance, 
thefifst certain instance being the 29thtanon of 
the Council of Epaon in Burgundy (A.D. 517), m- 
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eluded among the canons of Agde or Agatha in 
South Gaul (A.D. 506 ; Hefele, Councils, iv. 76, 85). 
Thereafter the practice was common. I 

g. Vihien fasting was forbidden.— On Sundays | 
and in the season of ‘ Pentecost ’ (i. e. Eastertide, SO i 
days after Easter) fasting and kneeling were not 
allowed, both being considered unsuitable to a 
time of joy. The prohibition is found first in a 
fragment of Irenmus quoted by pseudo - Justin, 
Qitcest. ef E. ad Orthoa. 115 (kneeling) ; then in 
Tertullian, de Cor. 3 (fasting and kneeling) and de 
Oral. 2S (kneeling) ; in the latter passage Ter- 
tullian says that some also abstained from kneel- 
ing on Saturdays, and that on fast-days prayer 
should always be ofiered kneeling. We find the 
same prohibition in Peter I. of Alexandria (Ejj. can. 
15, kneeling), in the canons of Nicsea (can. 20, 
kneeling), in the Test, of our Lord (ii. 12, fasting 
and kneding in Pentecost), in the Apost. Const. 
V. 20 (fasting ; the prohibition is not in the parallel 
Didascalia), and in the canons of Saragossa (can. 
2, Sunday fasting). Pseudo-Ignatius (Philip. 13) 
says that one who fasts on these days is a ‘ Cnrist- 
slayer.’ The Council of Gangra anathematizes 
those who fast on Sunday from pretended asceti- 
cism (can. 18). Augustine is equally strong on not 
fasting on Sundays and in Pentecost {Ep. xxxvi, 
18, Ben. \aliter Ixxxvi.] ad Casulan.). See also 
DCA i. 725a. 

III. MEDIAiVAL AND MODERN PERIODS.— (A) 
The West. — i. Lent.^ — Saturdays in Lent were 
expressly ordered to be kept as fast-days at the 
be^ning of the 6th cent, in South Gaul, Iw the 
Council of Agde (can. 12). Yet, even so, ‘ Quad- 1 
ragesima’ consisted of only 36 fasting days, since 
Sunday was not a fast. At Borne, Gregory the 
Great (f 604) speaks of the fast being six weeks, 

i.e. 36 fasting days (horn. 16 in Evang. ). So in 653 
the 8th Council of Toledo in Spain repeats Cassian’s 
language (above, II. 2 ) about Lent being a tithe of 
the year (can. 9). But in the 7th cent., before the 
Gelasian Sacramentary was dra'wn up, four days 
were prefi.xed to Lent, which thus began on Ash 
Wednesday, and consisted of 40 fasting days. At 
Milan the older custom survived ; and, according 
to the Ambrosian rite, the Lenten fast still begins 
on the 6th Monday before Easter. In Scotland the 
four extra days were introduced by St. Margaret 
in the 11th cent. {Vita S. Marq. ii. 18); the 
Mozarabie rite adopted them only c. A.D. 1500 
(Dewden, Gh. Year and Kalendar, p. 83). Gregory 
the Great recognizes sickness as a reason for not 
fasting (Epp. xxxii. xl.), 

2. Advent. — This season, instituted in prepara- 
tion for Christmas, is not heard of as a fast till just 
before the 6th century. Hence, from the fact of its 
once lasting six weeks no argument can be drawn 
as to the original date of the Western Christmas, 
as has lately been done bj'' Kirsopp Lake {Guardian, 
29 Dec. 1911). But the Council of Cmsaraugusta 
(Saragossa) in Spain (c. a.d. 380 ; can. 4) appointed 
the days from Dec. 17 to Jan. 6 as a solemn season 
for prayer and daDy church-going, when ‘no one 
may go with bare feet.’ It was not, however, a 
fast. This may indicate that Jan. 6 was then ob- 
served in Spain, as in the East at that time, as the 
Nativity festival. The fast of Advent is first found 
in the Calendar of Perpetuus, bishop of Tours, A.D. 
491 {PL Ixxi. 666). It lasted from Nov. 11 (hfar- 
tinroas) to Dec. 25, and was for three days a week. 
The Council of Mhoon (a.d, 581 ; can. 9) appointed 
for all a fast on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Eridays 
for the same period. Por this reason Advent came 
to be known as * St, Martin’s Quadragesima.’ The 
Council of Tours (A.D. 567) appointed a daily fast 
from Dec. 1 to 25 for monks (can. 17). At Borne, 

1 The English name ‘ Lent' is derived {tom Ang.-Sax. lencten. 
' the spring.’ ’ 
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Advent never lasted for more than five Snndays (so 
even in the Gelasian Sacramentary [7th cent.]) ; 
and usually only for four (so Gregory the Great). 
Advent fasting soon died out in the West, and the 
season became merely a solemn time for prayer, as 
at the present day. But Bede {HE iii. 27, iv. 30) 
mentions a 40-daya’ fast before Christmas and after 
Pentecost as being observed by some devout persons 
in the 7th and 8th centuries, 

3. Pentecostal fast. — The Council of Tours, A.D. 
567, mentions a week’s fast after Pentecost for 
monks (can. 17). In the Sth, 9th, and 10th centuries 
we find a dO-days’ fast after Pentecost, sometimes 
called ‘the Quadragesima before St. John the 
Baptist.’ This is said W Theodore, Abp. of 
Canterbury (t 690), in his Pcenitentiale, to be for 
all men. We find the same in Ireland c. A.D. 700, 
in Charlemtr^e’s Capitula, and in the canons 
collected by Burchard, bishop of Worms, A.D. 1006 
(Dowden, 85). Eor Bede, see above. III. 2. But 
this fast soon disappeared in the West. 

4, Rogation Days are a Western institution 
only. They are the three days before Ascension 
Day (Holy Thursday), a fast preparatory to that 
festival. They are thought to have been instituted 
by Mamertus, bishop of Vienne on the Rhone, 
c. A,D. 470, at a time of earthquakes in Auvergne. 
He introduced penitential ‘rogations’ or proces- 
sions for supplication. The Rogation fast was 
enjoined by the first Council of Orldans, A.D. 
511, indirectly by that of Tours, (can, 17), and 
perhaps by that of Mainz, A.D. 813 (can. 32 f. ; the 
fast not explicitly mentioned) 5 in England by the 
Council of Clovesho, a.d, 747. It was enjoined by 
Leo in. at Borne, c. A.D. 800, as an intercession for 
the fruits of the earth. It is found in the Missale 


Gothicum (perhaps of Autun in Prance), c. A.D. 700. 
The procession still survives, especially in the form 
of beating parochial bounds; hence the names 
‘gang days,’ ‘gang week,’ found in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and in the laws of Athelstan 


(Dowden, 87). 

5. Ember Days also are found only in the West. 
They are the fasts of the four seasons ( ‘ quatnor 
tempora,’ Germ. Quatemler, whence perhaps the 
English name, though it is more plausibly derived 
from AS. ymbren, ‘recurring’), bemg(since the 11th 
cent.) the Wednesday, Fridiw, and Saturday after 
the First Sunday in Lent, Pentecost, Holy Gross 
Day (Sept. 14), and St. Lucy’s Day (Dec. 13). They 
are particularly interesting as being the relics of 
the full weekly fasts of the West (above, II. 3), 
which thus have sunuved in only four weeks of the 
year ; otherwise, the Friday fast is the sole survival 
of the weekly observance, though, in and after the 
Middle Ages, Wednesday and Saturday were some- 
times observed as fast-days (see Procter-Frere, 
Hist, of BJc. of Com. Pr., London, 1901, p. 331 ; and 
below, 8). Leo the Great (c. A. D. 440) refers to these 
fasts of the four seasons at Rome, held in Lent 


(Serm. 39-50), Pentecost (Senn. 78-80), the 7th 
(Serm. 86-94), and 10th (Serm. 12-20) months, i.e. 
Sept, and Deo. ; and from Rome they spread over 
the West. But at one time they were hmd in some 
places only at three seasons, the sowing, reaping, 
and vintage ; afterwards the winter Ember fast was 
added. The exact weeks, however, have varied. 
The Gelasian Sacramentary mentions the 1st, 4th, 
7th, and 10th month. At the Council of Mainz 


(A.D. 813, can. , 34) they fall in the first week of 
March, the second week of June, the third week of 
Sept. , and the last full week before Christmas Even. 
In the Leofric Missal they are in the first week of 
Lent, the week of Pentecost, and in the full weeks 
before the autumn equinox and Christmas. Pseudo- 
Callistus {Ep. i. 1, part of the False Decretals of 
pseudo-Isidorus \_Ante-Nic. Ghr, Lib. ix. B, p. 203]) 
advocates their being held quarterly, with reference 
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to the four seasons and the fruits of the earth, with much rigour by the devout up to recent times 
The Council of Clovesho (A.D. 747) enjoins the fasts See also art. Asceticism (Christian) in vol. ii' 
of the 4th, 7th, and 10th months, but does not p. 79. In Koman Catholic countries the days 
mention that of the spring, probably because it before Ash Wednesday, called ‘Carnival’ (?from 
was absorbed in the great Lenten fast, Lat, carnem levare, ‘ to put away meat,’ or came 

The original Ember Days had no reference to levamen, ‘ solace in the flesh ’) are given to relaxa- 
ordination, but, as ’seen in the 7th cent. Gelasian tion and entertainments. A certain relaxation 
Sacramentary and in later authorities (though the also is permitted in Mid-Lent ; the fourth Sunday 
custom may be earlier [Duchesne, Chr. Wor, in Lent, when the Gospel for the day narrates the 
p, 353]), it became the rale for bishops to ordain Feeding of the Five Thousand, has long been called 
at these seasons, the fasting thus taking the form Dominica Befectionis, or ‘ Refreshment Sunday ’ 
of a pre-ordination exercise ; and this is the present (but in French Mi-Carime). 
aspect of the Ember Days. Minor orders, how- (B) The East. — i. The Orthodox Eastern 
ever, were conferred at any time. The present Church. — [a) Lent, the ‘ Fast of the holy and great 
rale in the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches in popular language <rapaKo<rr^, begins 

is for ordination to the presbyterate and diaconate on the Monday following Quinquagesima, which 
to be normally confined to these seasons, though is called ‘ the Sunday of cheese fare ’ KvpiaKrj 
the bishop has a discretion (see, e.g., the preface to rijs rvpivrjs) ; but meat is not eaten in the preceding 
the English Ordinal in the Bk. of Com. Pr. and ‘week of cheese fare’ (i) rijs Tvpivrjs or 

the English Canon 31). Tvpo<f>a.yov). During this week cheese and eggs 

6. Vigils. — ^These are single fasting days before are permitted on Wednesday and Friday as w& 

certain saints’ days and other festivals ; but as as on other days. The Sunday corresponding to 
fasts they are purely Western. Originally a the Western Sexagesima (that preceding the above 
‘ Vigil ’ was a night spent in prayer, as often in mentioned ‘ cheese fare ’) is called the ‘ Sunday of 
the earlier periods {e.g. Etheria, Peregrinatio •, meat fare’ (i) Kupiain] rijs i-troKpiu, the Carnival 
Pontius, Life (f Cyprian, § 15 ; Chrysos., horn, de being diroKpia or al diroKpiu [often al aTdK-peto] or. 
Mart. ii. 668 D ; Socrates, EE vi. 8), The sub- according to Dowden [p. 84], Apocreos). The 
stitp-tion of a fast-day for this ‘ pernoctatio ’ Greeks do not fast on Saturdays and Sundays in 
probably dates only from the end of the 9th Lent, except on Easter Even (Dowden, 84 ; see 
century. As Sunday cannot be a fast-day, if the also Shann, Euchology, Kidderminster, 1891, 
day before a festival which has a Vigil be the pp. 261-3). — (6) The fast correraonding to that of 
Lord’s day, the fast is kept on the Saturday. Pentecost in old times (above II. S, III. (A) 3) is 

7. ‘ Fasting ’ and ‘ abstinence.’ — The Roman called the ‘ Fast of the Apostles ’ [Peter and Paul], 

Catholics at the present day make a distinction and lasts either a week from the morrow of the 
between these. On a day of abstinence, meat is Sunday of All Saints (the octave of Pentecost), 
forbidden, but there is no restriction on the or till June 29, St, Peter and St. Paul’s Day 
quantity of food taken ; on a fast-day the quantity (Shann, 416). — (c) From Aug. 1 to 14 incl, is the 
is also restricted. The distinction as regards ‘Fast of the Mother of God,’ before the festival 
England is modem ; in the Anglican Bk, of Com, of the Repose of the Virgin (Aug, 16) ,* it perhaps 
Pr, the two terms are used synonymously. The once lasted for 40 days (DGA i. 662). — {d) The 
distinction was introduced among the English ‘Fast of the Nativity of our Lord’ (Advent) 
Roman Catholics in 1761, Fridays and Rogation begins on Nov. 15, and lasts for 40 days up to 
Days being days of abstinence. Christmas (Shann, 498). This dates from not 

8. Fasts at the present day in the West. — The before the 9th cent, {DCA i, 32&), and even then 
Church of England and the Church of Rome was only for monks. Theodore of Balsamon (A.D. 
enumerate as fasts the 40 days of Lent, Ember 1200) says that there was in his time only one 
Days, Rogation Days, all Fridays except Christ- reacrapaKocrij, that before Pascha; the other fasts 
mas Day if it fall on that day of the week, and were of 7 days only (i&.). But now Advent is a 
Vigils before certain festivals. Roman Catholics fast of 40 days for all, _ The Greeks somel^es 
in some countries relax the VigUs in favour of a call it the ‘ Fast of St. Philip,’ because St. Philip s 
stricter observance of Wednesdays and Fridays in Day falls on Nov. 14. The name Tea-a-apaKocTv is 
Lent and Advent. Since the Reformation the loosely applied to aU the above fasts; cf. 11. 2 
Church of England, while fixing the fasting days, above. — (c) Curiously enough, two festivals ^e 
has made no rule as to how they are to be observed, observed as strict fasts : the DecoUation of « Ojin 
leaving this to the individual conscience ; but Baptist (Aug. 29), and Holy Cross Day (Sept. 14) ; 
Acts of Parliament of Edward VI. and James I. see Dowden, p. 91. — (f) Wednesdays and hnaays 
and Proclamations of Elizabeth, vigorously en- throughout the year are fasting days ; 

forced, ordered abstinence from flesh-meat on day before Ascension Day, oil, wme, and hsn are 
fast-days, and gave the curious reason for the aUowed (Dowden, 87). 4 t? m 

injunction that the fish and shipping trades might Of these fasts. Lent, Wednesday, aM rnjmy 
be benefited ; also, curiously enough, Saturdays are most obligatory ; Nicolas Bulgarm (pafscai^'i 
are there mentioned as fast-days (see remarkable § 119, ed. Bromage, London, 1893, p. 280) says tna 
instances of the enforcement of these injunctions their observance is one of the five commandmen 
in. EierurgiaAnglicana^, London, 1902-4, lii. 106 ff., of the Church, while he does not so characMn 
cf. i, 248). The Anglican Eomily of Fasting (pt. i.) the keeping of the other fasts. In the 
defines fasting as a ‘ withholding of meat, (brink. Confession [ib. note), another commandment 
and all natural food from the body,’ and (pt. ii.) Church is the observance of any ri ^ 

‘a restraint from some kinds of meats and drink’ ; enjoined by the bishop of the diocese, ino 
it permits two meals on a fast-day {Hier. Ang.-iii. dox Church combines with its nyunction 
108). A relic of the pre-baptismal fast is seen in at certain times many wammgs of the imp , 

the service for the baptism of such as are of riper of fasting not being cinly external ; ^ 

years in the Bk. of Com. Pr., where the candidates lead to prayer and penitence (see, 
are to be exhorted to prepare themselves with prayer Parish Priests, iv. 40-47 [Blackmore,^ These 

and fasting (1st rubric). Fasting was markedly Bussian Ch., Aberdeen, 1845, ?• . -hsof 

retained by the Protestant Reformers in Conti- warnings are also frequently found m the 

nental Europe ; and the Fast Day (generally the other Eastern Churches, and nee 
Thursday) before the Communion is a well-knowTi referred to again. (All dates \ 

feature of Scottish Presbyterian custom, observed following sections are according to Uld £5ty .1 
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2. The Armenians. — See Fk.'vITV'/ls asd Fasts 
(A rmenian). 

3. The Monophysites. — (a) Tlie en'stoms of the 
Ifrjf Stfriaiht or Jacohitci arc les'^ knovrn to u.'s 
tlian flic>”C of anj’ other Eastern Clmrch. Their 
Advent, or Bubcinl {Siib5ro=:tx>a-jyf\urfiii), IupIsJot 
Hix T.'ccks, as compared with 2-t days of the Xea- 
toriaiiB (below, 4).— (fi) Cools and Ahiissimans.— 
The fasts ns enjoined in Eilothacus’ C’atcehistn of 
the Coptic Church (Eng. tr. cd. Broinngo, London, 
ISKJ, p. <J2f.) are; ‘The holy 40 days followed by 
the week of the Passion ' rthey thus e.xclude Holy 
Week ; sec almvc, II. 2), Wednesday and Friday, 
the fast of Christmas, the fast folloioina the day 
of Pentecost, the ‘days relating specially to our 
Lady,’ and the threc-davs' Nineveh fast. [For the 
three-days’ fn.st (sic) of* the Nincrites in OT, see 
Apost. Const. V. ^ ; but it is not there mentioned 
as a Chri.stian fast.] In the fast, meat and butter 
are forbidden. Fa.sts are binding on all except 
‘ infants, invalids, women in child-bearing, thoee 
worn ont by ciiptirity or exile, and tlio like.’ We 1 
also learn tliat ordination among the Copts is fol- 
lowed by a 40-days’ fast, and that between a death 
and burial all the near relatives fast (Fowler, 
Christian Egypt, London, 1901, pp. 203, 212). The 
Abyssinian lasts are still stricter. 

4. The Ncstorians (knorni also as East Syrians, 
Assyrians, or Chalderans) arc remarkable os fasting j 
more strictly than their own Book of Canon Law, ] 
or StinhSdhUs, requires. They abstain on Sundays | 
in the fasting season, though the FdnAdrfAu-r forbids 
it hocauso of the Manichmans. In some copies a 
iMiving clause says that ‘ a man may fast on Sunday 
if it ia not from an evil and Manichtcan intention.’ 
The fasts ohsorr'cd by all arc: (a) Advent, called 
SftbSrS, also ‘TIio Little Fast,’ Dec. 1-24 inol., 
though Iho SunhSdhils makes this a voluntary fast 
except for monks, (i) Lent, called ‘The Fast’ or 
'The Great Fast,’ lasting 60 days, including Sun- 
daya The Siinhddhgs mentions 40 days, but the 
Sorvice-hook called KhtidhrS, or ‘ Cj’cle,’ allows for 
50 days (with the Sundays included). hlid-Lent is 
often marked by some entertainment, but the fastis 
not broken, (c) The ‘Rogation’ (ba'uthu, or ‘sup- 
plication’) of the Nincrites, the three days following 
the f)th Sunday after Epiphany, (rf) Every Wed- 
nc.edny and Fnday, not excluding Christmas Day. 

Other fasts, not now universoJ, nro the 15 days 
before ‘ Jilart. Mariam ’ (St. Ma^", Aug. 16), ob- 
served by many ; the two ‘ Rogations ’ of Mar Zaia 
and of the Virgins, respectively the three days fol- 
lowing the 2nn Sunday after Christmas and the 
Ist Sunday after Epiphany ; the shawil'd (or period 
of seven weeks) of the Apostles (beginning Whit 
Monday ; this is the Pentecostal fast, ending with 
the festival of the Twelve Apostles, or Eausardil, 
60 days after Pentecost — thus the Nestorians, by 
‘ tlio A[>o.«tlc3’ in this connexion, do not mean St. 
Peter and St. Paul) ; the shdtoud of Elijah (be- 
ginning 99 days after Pentecost). These two are 


mentioned by the SiinhcXdhls oa voluntary (note, 
but arc now almost, if not quite, obsolete, and 
the Rogations of Mar Zaia and of the ViTCin.® arc 
nc.arly so. In the meat, butter, milk, fi^sh, 
eggs, etc., arc probibilcd ; and the stricter Ne.'- 
torian.*;, especially those in the Kiirdisb nioupt.alns, 
nill not eat, drink, or smoke in I.Kjnt till mid-day, 
except on Sundays. In other fasting seasons they 
may cat when they please, as long as they do not 
partake of the forbidden foods. In practice, the 
Wednesday and Fridoy fasts in most parts of the 
E. Syrian country only begin in the morning, niui 
end at evensong, so that tlc-sh-meat may be eaten 
thereafter (for tlio day begins and ends at sun.^et, 
and there is some inconsistency in not fasting after 
sunset on what wo should call the day before) ; and 
usually from Easter to Pentecost, butter, milk, and 
eggs may bo taken on these day.s. The u.sual food 
in the fast consists of bread, beans, rice cooked 
with walnut or other vegetable oil ; vine leave-'' 
stuffed with rice and raisins and cooked in vinegar ; 
treacle, fruit, raisins, and walnuts. A curious rule 
about the end of the fast reflects the difference 
of custom in the 4th cent, (see above, II. 2). Tlic 
Advent and Lenten fasts end at evensong on Christ- 
mas Even or Easter Even, if one has connnuni. 
cated at the Eucharist of the Even ; othenyise 
it docs not end till the Eucharist of the festival 
(the rule is not of universal application). On fast- 
days the Eachari.st is celebrated late — often os late 
as 1 p.m. or 2 p.m. — that all may remain fasting 
till then (see above, II. 7). Another rule (perhaps 
now obsolete) is that, if a person does not com- 
municate at or about Easter, ho is not to eat meat 
for a montli ; if bo has communicated on Maundy 
Thursday, but not on Easter Even or Easter Day, 
then for a fortnight. (For the information in this 
section, see Maclean-Browno, The Catholicos of the 
East, London, 1892, p. 34011.) In this Church, os 
now among the Greeks (see above, III. (B) i), there 
is no dilliculty about a festival and a fast falling 
on the same ifn}’ ; ns a matter of fact, most of the 
holy days fall on a Friday, but that day is, never- 
theless, a fasting day. 

All the Eastern Churclies are strict about the 
fast before Commnnion. In some cases (c.g. the 
East Syrian Siinhddhds [Mnclean-Brownc, p. 343]), 
the clergy who take any part in the Eucharist or 
baptism or ordination must be fasting. 

Cf. art. Festivals aui) Fasts (Christian). 

LmiUTtJiiE.— BesldcB works cited above, sco DCG, art. 
'Calendar (the Christian)’; DCA, artt. 'Advent,' ‘Fastinpr,’ 
•Lent,’ ’Ember Days,’ ‘Eolation Days ’ ‘Vi^rils,’ etc.; Pltli, 
art. ‘Fasten In dcr Kirchc,’ etc.; J. Dowden, The Church 
Year and Kaiendar, Cambrldpe, 1910 ; A. J. Maclean, Anetent 
Church Orders, CambridKC, 1010; V. Staley, The Liturgical 
Year, London, 1907, and Liturgical Studies, do.; L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, its Origin and Erolution, Enp. tr., London, 
1903; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, London, 1901; J. 
Issavardcns, liUts and Ceremonies of the Armenian Church, 
Venice, IBSS. A. J. MaCLEAS. 

FATALISM.— Sec Fate, Necessitaeianism- 


FATE. 


Introductory (A. Dorefji), p. 77L 

Babylonian (li. W. ICikg), p. 778. 

Buddhist (A. S. Gedek), p. 7S0. 

Celtic (E. ncLL), p. 782. 

Chinese (W. G. WALSiin), p. 783. 

Egyptian (II. R. Hall), p. 785. 

Greek and Roman (St. Geoege Stock), p. 7S6, 

FATE.— 1. DErixmOE.—Tho idea of Fate m 
found only in conditions where some attempt has 
wen made to trace all phenomena, and more par- 
ticularly tbe phenomena of human life, to an ulti- 
mate unity. Fate, indeed, is precisely this unity 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 790. 

Iranian (L. H. Gilvy), p. 792. 

Jewish (.4.. E. Scffrik), p. 793. 

MusUm (Cawia de Vadx), p, 794. 

Roman.-^ce ‘ Greek and Roman.’ 

Slavic. — See Demons -vnd Spieits (Slavic). 
Teutonic. — See DOOM, Doom AIytiis. 

apprehended as an inevitable necessity controlling 
all tliinns ; it is the absolutely inscrutable power 
to which all men are subject, and may ho either 
personiOed or repre-'ented as impersonal. It is a 
conception which prevails wherever the mind of 
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man is unable to frame the idea of rational neces- 
sity or of a supreme purposive "will, and it sur- 
vives so long as either of these, though -within 
the field of consciousness, is imperfectly realized. 
Further, men tend to fall back on the idea of Fate 
•when, at a higher level of intellectual development, 
they begin to doubt of a rational order, or a rational 
end, in the universe. If any distinction is to be 
dra-wn between Fate and Destiny, it is simply that 
the latter is but the former regarded as operative 
in particular cases. The idea of Destiny, however, 
does not necessarily preclude the rationality of the 
thing destined ; it merely implies that this ration- 
ality is not perceived. Destiny, in fact, being a 
somewhat indefinite conception, may even connote 
an ethical vocation, and may in that case be applied 
to the end which a higher -^vill sets before a moral 
personality as an ideal to be realized in moral en- 
deavour. 

II. Historical Survey. ~i. Non -Christian 
religions. — In the course of history. Fate has as- 
sumed various forms. (1) In polydcsmonistic re- 
ligions thought is as yet too incoherent to give 
definite shape to the idea. Crude anticipations 
thereof emerge when men begin to reflect upon their 
lot, as, e.g., in the ‘Life-Dream’ of the American 
Indians, amongst whom, however, the prevailing 
idea is that of dependence upon particular spirits, 
these not being supposed to form a unity. An im- 
portant place IS certainty assigned to the Death- 

f od, the All-Father, or Great Spirit, but he is not 
gnred as Fate, for the simple reason that the con- 
ception of necessity, or even of the necessary order 
of Nature, has not yet daivned upon the mind. 

(2) A closer approximation to the idea of Fate is 
found in religions which recognize the uniformity 
of Nature, more especially as seen in the courses of 
the heavenly bodies, and which develop an astro- 
logy. This stage was reached by the Quichuas and 
the Aztecs, who, having various astrological beliefs, 
began to entertain surmises regarding the opera- 
tion of Fate in human life, and, interpreting this 
as the -will of the gods, sought to get into ri^t re- 
lations therewith, and with its actual decrees, by 
means of magic, oracles, dreams, and haruspica- 
tion. Among the Aztecs, in fact, there was a 
special school of astrology, while full credence was 
given to the manifold evil omens which pointed to 
the downfall of their kingdom, 

(3) We meet -with the idea of Fate also in re- 
ligions in which the process of Nature forms the 
dominant factor, such as the Egyptian, in which 
the leading motive is the antithesis of life and 
death ; or the Babylonian, which is permeated by 
the thought of the uniformity of Nature, more par- 
ticularly as exemplified in the movement of the 
stars. Yet we must not forget that these religions 
likewise show a high ethical development, however 
incongruous -with their naturalistic tendencies this 
may appear. 

(a) In the religion of Egypt, magic papyri are 
regarded as equally effective ivith good works in 
obviating the penalties of the final judgment. 
The Egyptians speak of Nuter, the Power or 
Deity ; they personify law in the goddess Ma'et, 
who in reality stands for natural order, but has 
also moral attributes j they find a place for Destiny 
in the Hathors, Shai, and Rennenet ; and, in fact, 
as the system in its entmety, notwithstanding its 
ethical aspects, is dominated by the process of 
Nature, it exemplifies a stage of development in 
which Fate takes the form of natural necessity, as 
may be inferred likewise from the magical arts by 
which souls are to be delivered at the day of judg- 
ment. See, further. Fate (Egyptian) and Ethics 
AND Mokaeity (Egyptian), 

(6) The Babylonians had a profound sense of the 
august will of the gods, as that which maintained 


not only the order of Nature but also the ordi- 
nances of the State, and in their penitential psalms 
the devout make sorrowful confession of their 
offences against both. Yet we find among them 
so much in the way of exorcism, magic, and astro- 
logy as to make it appear that in their view the 
order of Nature was simply an all-controlling 
Destiny: the stars decide the lot of men. The 
Chaldee astrology, we should note, was still a power 
in Rome, See, further. Fate (Babylonian). 

(c) Similar conditions meet us in China. The 
worship of spirits is there associated with rever- 
ence for natural law, of which, again, civil law is 
simply a particular phase. In the religion of 
ancient Chma, systematic knowledge of the order 
of Nature — an order believed to emanate from 
Heaven, from the Sovereign Deity — was obstructed 
by the belief in spirits, as appears from the reject 
accorded to soothsaying and astrology. Here 
morality really consisted in the due observance of 
class-precedence, i.e. in the recognition of that 
domestic and cii^ order which is at the same time 
the order of Nature. To this impersonal Fate 
mankind was fettered. The reform inaugurated 
by Confucius was so far ethical that he laid the 
supreme emphasis upon practical obedience to the 
law, and supported his demands by examples culled 
from the history of the ancient empire. But, while 
he is convinced that obedience to the moral law is 
attended -with the happiness which is organic to the 
order of Nature, he does not develop this view to 
its logical issues. The man who does right should 
have no anxiety regarding the result. 

* If the wise man achieve eomethinp, it is well ; if he achieve 
nothing, it is also well: he recognizes Destiny.' ‘The perfect 
man sees danger, and yet bows to Destiny.’ 


Although Confucius sought to Imiit the sphere 
of sorcery and the belief in spirits, he did not 
identity Destiny -with Providence ; and, while he 
yields a certain recognition to Pro-vidence, he is, 
nevertheless, content to ascertain what tye order of 
Nature prescribes ; for him Destiny still remains 
the necessity to which he adjusts himself, though 
he does not directly assert that it possesses moral 
attributes. The natural order was recognized stiU 
more distinctly by Lao-tse, -who actually idealized 
it as the metaphysical force that he calls Tao. Tao 
is the source of that economy which is manifested, 
both in Nature and in the State. _ It shows no 
partiality. To it man must yield hiruself -without 
desire, and in it, renouncing all passion, he must 
find peace. Lao-tse takes his stand upon the 
necessity of this self-adjustment. But Tao, not- 
withstanding all its ethical accretions, still remains 
a merely natural power, like Heaven itself. As a 
matter of fact, the ever-growing practice of sooth- 
saying — the feng-shui, or geomancy-^shows how 
firmly-rooted was the belief in Fate, in a country 
where men had an inkling, but no 
ledge, of the order of Natare, and tried to fathom 
its mYsteries by fantastic expedients of all sorts. 
In reality China is at that stage of developmen 
where order is felt -to be morally determmativ , 
but, as this order is essentially a natmal order, 
is neither more nor less than Fate. See, furtn , 


Fate (Chinese) and Feng-Shui. - , fi,p 
(d) The conception of Fate is found also m tne 
Teutonic religion. Though the process of N 
s here combined -with the ethical 
terminates in the Cotter dammerung, the 
)f the gods,’ yet guilt and impermanence-to wmci 
the gods themselves are subjecty-oj^rate^ a ^ 
loom hanging over the world. ^The d^trucri^e 
dements, viz. the Fenris Wolf, the ^ g’ 

ind the Midgard Serpent, at length 
land, while Odin himself faUs swooning 
vorld-ash. The cosmic proems, in short, coi^^^^ 
ts consummation as something destined. 
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the l>^frwninr t)ic vronn« ere pnnwng' at fJic tree 
YpcdraMl. In the«afcr8 of t’rd dwell the three 
KorTi«i, <iaup!iler>! of Ilela, godde'v'-e*! of lime— na^t, 
prcaciit, and fntnrc— ■itho Kpia the threadeof for- 
tune; j.'odde'.'C'i of Dotlnv, who are older than 
Odin. ‘Iliiia the idea of rate, c^rwcFnlly in its 
trapie form, plays a part in thi-* religion al<iO. The 
moral element Is certainly not ah'-enl, hot the moral 
process Is mainly one of dissolntion. It is a moot 
fwint whether the anticipation of a new world 
under Vali and Vidar uelonfts to the original 
Teutonic tradition. In any case this religion 
ioohs upon the tmnsitoriness of Mature and human 
life as the decree of Fate. Sec Doom, Doom 
Mvxn.s (Teutonic). 

(r) The Indo-Gcrmanic peoples of India combined 
Fate and cthies in a somewhat difierent way. 
Jlrrihmanism and Bnddhism arc Iwth dominated 
by the doctrine of re-birth— the cwl cycle from 
wideb no one can extriento himself. The JHla of 
the Vedas may be regarded as an analogue of the 
Greek TtUipa, since the ordered process it denotes 
is bvno mcan.s thouglit of, ns purely cthic.al. In 
JSnifimanism, it is tnic, tho Jttmnn Iq.v.) or Brahma 
scorns to ho something more than Fate. Dnt, on 
tho other hand, later BrTihmanism possesses an 
cmnnational doctrine, representing in tho Trimurii 
the cycle of generation and dissolution in Nature ; 
w'hile, again, it siiowa a wide diffusion of the belief 
in blind destiny. Even tho caste system is simply 
the malign reflex of the theory of natural necessity, 
ns a force which holds all men in its sway, and 
from w'hich none can deliver himself, the fate of 
the individual having lieen fixed by liis birth. 
Tho system of caste is fostered also by tho doctrine 
of rc-birtli. It is true that this doctrine contains 
tho clement of retribution, but the exlinnstless 
cycle and the interminable snflering of life which 
it involves arc, after all, a necassity of Nature, a 
liccrco of Fate. To wrench oneself free from tho 
chain of rc-lnrth is possible only for those svho be- 
come^ absorbed in mystic contemplation and live ns 
ascot ics, i.e. those who belong to the two higher 
castes. In other words, the conception of Fate 
forms tho sulistructurc of Bnlhnmnism in its exo- 
teric form. Sec, further, Fate (Hindu). 

The same holds good of Buddhism, the basis of 
which is tho doctrine of universal suflering in an 
infinite cycle of re-hirths. In this religion, too, 
tho necessary continuity of Nature is represented 
n.s moral retribution ; nevcrtlielcss, it is predomi- 
nantly regarded ns an inherent Fate, in which man 
finds himself enmeshed against his will. Deliver- 
micc is. indpcil, possible for those who renounce all 
life, all desire, lu! finitude, in order that they may 
enter Niryflna ; and tho waj- is open to all. But 
Buddhism in its original fonn Is so closely identified 
witli a fatalistic view of, the continuity of Nature 
th.st the deliverance which it proflers involves the 
destruction of personality, the conception of Spirit 
as something svhich transcends Nature not having 
as yet liccn at tained. The latter fc.atnrc is rcflectea 
also in tho various magical expedients by which 
popular Buddhism seeks to dominate Nature, as 
also \)y the mechatural lormaHlj* of the popular 
worship. Exoteric, Buddhism, in short, is de- 
stitute of any positive spiritual content. Sec, 
fnrtlicr, for a somewhat diflerent view. Fate 
(Buddhist). 

if) Fate plays a eonridcrably less iraport.-uit p.art 
in the dualistic religion of Persia, hat it has not 
lyen altogether eUminated. Though in tliss re- 
hgion Spirit has won a positive significance, and 
Ahura .slarda ranks as the Supreme Power, ret 
the latter is opposed by Angra Mainyn, and the 
crested world I® an amalgam of gocKi and evil, 
l-enefit and bvne. It i* IniUeved, indeed, tliat the 
roafiict between tlic two powers will eventually 


eliminate tbe evil, and that man’s jgirt in the 
I campsign is to c.sponse the c.susc of Almm Mnnl.a 
hy oWying tho laws of /CnratlitLolitra ; meanwhile, 

I however, man is entangled in an evil world, lK!fCt 
' upon every .side hv demons, from whoso wiles he 
must gnard himself; and even fhc,Suprcn,io Deity 
himself, tliongh sure of ultinmte victory, h not ns 
yet whollr free, but physie.-ylly and spiritually 
circnra-seriberl liy tlie evil spirit. Now, as this 
evil spirit acts without reflexion, and under tlie 
inflnenco of a blind impulse of nature, and as ho 
is supported by a whole host of demons, wlio shed 
abroad dnrknass and sorrow, tempt to robbery and 
tyranny, stir up hatred and revenge, and di.s- 
scmin.ato evils of all kinds, including even the 
unsavonriness of food — men arc clearly subject to 
an alien neccs.sity, from which they may, indeed, 
with the help of the law gradually free tficmselvcs 
by a struggle, but by which their carilily e.xistenco 
is heavily trammelled. Wc shall liardly err, there- 
fore, in saying that in Parhiism tho conception of 
Fate has not been fully traTiscended, thougli it lias 
certainly f.allen into tho background. Tiie depend- 
ence of the Supremo Deity upon Angra Mainyn, 
as represented in tho later Avesta — even though 
that dependence be bnt temporary — bears an 
ominous resemblance to tho idea tliat the gods 
themselves are subject to Fate. That Angra 
Mainyn appears as person.al cannot bide from ns 
the fact tliat he and bis demonic liosts alike are 
under the control of a blind will, tints resembling 
n natural force which acts in opposition to the 
highest god and compels him to straggle. The 
naturalistic limitations of Parsii’^m arc also shown 
in its fire-worship, and tho partial worship accorded 
to natural deities. Furthermore, the Persian 
analogue of the Indian Ifla, docs not symliolize 
a purely ethical order. Tlic potent influence of 
the conception of Fate — an alt-controlling factor 
in human life— in this system of dualism may 
probably bo traced in tho later theological idea of 
Zrvan Aharana, or Infinite Time, which forms the 
apc-v of the system, and furnishes the starting- 
point of the dnalistic process. Again, in the 
fravashi (y.u.), the guardian angel of the good man, 
we recognize the belief that human beings are sur- 
roiindca by friendly and heneficent spirits, n.s well 
ns by assailants of evil intent; while the Iwlicf 
that the latter can bo effectively counteracted by 
oft-repeated prayers opens the door to cxorci«ni 
and magic — to that mechanical debaeement of 
religion, in fact, whicli corresponds to a naturalism 
not yet transcended. 

Finally, the various systems of Gnosticism in- 
flncnccd by this religion, as also Manichmism, are 
largely pervaded by the conception of Fate : thus, 
they regard mankind as divided by nature into 
pneumatic, psychic, and hylic groups, the lot of 
the individual being determined bj' the extent to 
which the evil principle intermingles with his 
being. See, further, Fate (Iranian). 

(y) Nor had the rcHgions of Greece and Korae 
quite outgrown the hmief in Fate. As regards 
Greece, it Ls tnio that Homer place.s Zens on tbe 
throne of Olympus ; bnt, as the gods arc still to 
I some extent liable to envy and caprice, tliey are 
I shadowed by Morpa, or Nece.ssity; ond, although 
; Destiny is spoken of as the ‘ decree of Zens ' (dtit 
! nlaa), yet it IS Mo?pa who, acting independently of 
Zens, assigns the term of linman life. In the 
tragic {wets the idea of Fate was superseded bj’ 
that of a just and beneficent world-order controlled 
by Zeus; Jldlpc gives place to AAv- They warn 
men ng.ain.st f,9pir, the temper w-hich transgTO,s=es 
tbe limits of hiunan power. The je.alousy of the 
gods was repudiated by Pindar in favour of the 
ideaof retribution. In the hands of the tragedians. 
Fate acquires an ethical significance: tho Jle'po 
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combines with the Erimjes, who punish C^pw. the vanity of earthly things. While the hook 
While in Sophocles the distinction between Fate certainly declares that God -will bring every work 
and guilt is frequently obscured, and guilt may into judgment (Ec 12i<), it also says that the sons 
sometimes fasten upon the innocent, yet he also of men are snared in an evil time when it falleth 
expresses the conviction that presumption will be suddenly upon them (9“), and that there is no 
visited with stern retribution, and that hardship work, or device, or Icnowledge, or wisdom in the 
and sorrow may lead to glory. In Greek philos- grave (9“). The destiny of man, ending as it does 
ophy likewise, the trend of which was towards in Sheol, is vanity. Here we discern traces of 
monotheism, the Deity is extolled as the supreme fatalism, of resignation to an inevitable necessity. 
Idea of the Good, as the supreme Reason, as Moreover, bearing in mind the Israelite idea of 
Providence, thougli we atUl hear of ’AvdyKr] (Neces- God’s peculiar relation to His chosen people, and 
sity) and El/iapn&ri (Fate). In point of fact, the relentless spirit of the imprecatory Psalms, 
natural necessity and Providence are not as yet we see that the Israelite view of election implies 
sharply distinguished, and, accordingly, the moral a certain caprice and arbitrariness in the Divine 
personality has not attained to complete emanci- nature. The God of Judaism manifests love and 
pation from Nature, Nature, indeed, save where righteousness to His own people, while He leaves 
it was interpreted by reason from the sesthetic the heathen to themselves. Such an arbitrary 
standpoint, was always a mystery ; and, though choice lies upon the Gentiles like an evil doom, 
the Stoics regarded the gods themselves as organs which they can do nothing to avert. The idea, 
of Providence (not altogether free from natural promulgated by some of the prophets, that the 
necessity), we need hardly wonder that even Gentiles should come to pay homage to Jahweh 
amongst them the occult arts had a place. Nor at Jerusalem, is little more than a religious 
were the Neo-Platonists, notwithstanding their parallel to that of the political supremacy of Rome 
wrepdvrws Sv (super-existent Being), quite free from and Juppiter Capitolinns, See, further. Fate 
a natural dualism in their view of matter ; and, (Jewish). 

consequently, they too fell back upon magic and (J) In Muhammadanism the supremacy of omni- 
theur^. In a word, Greek thought did not sue- potent Will is still more strongly asserted ; for, 
ceed in fully harmonizing moral reason and natural though God is represented as compassionate and 
necessity ; it either identified the two, or admitted just, yet, in face of every attempt to maintain a 
a residuum of dualism, and, while the conception of place for free will, the most rigorously fatalistic 
cosmic unity became more and more clearly formu- doctrine of the Divine omnipotence at length won 
lated, all the more persistently did some remnant the day through the advocacy of the Mutaqallim. 
of fatalism maintam its ground, asserting itself God being the Creator of all, and indeed, as the 
alike in ritual and in moral life. See, &rther, Mutaqallim hold, creating the world anew eve^ 
Eumenides. moment, all freedom is excluded from the world. 

The belief in Fate survived also in Borne, where and man’s only course is submission to the vull of 
it assumed a largely practical form, being associ- Allah — Kismet. Kismet differs from Fate only in 
ated wth the Fata, or destinies of individuals, its being referred to an all-powerM Will; all 
and with the practice of augury connected there- human appeal against either is in vain. Man may 
with and developed mainly from Etruscan sources, follow the law of Allah, but must, none the less, 
The Fata were primarily concerned "with birth and submit to his own destiny ; an absolute determin- 
death. The later period of Roman history was re- ism blights all spontaneity of action, leaving room 
markable for its syncretistic tendencies, the city at best for fanaticism— a phenomenon observed 
becoming a rendezvous for sorcery of all kinds, also in the ecstatic dancing of the dervishes, whose 
Chaldaean astrology, Greek oracles, etc. Fortuna frenzies are attributed to Divine possession. More- 
(viix’?) worshipped as the goddess of Destiny, over, in view of the fact that the new authorit^ive 
as ivere also the Parc®. The fatxim, or lot, of doctrine of the non-created character of the Quran, 
the individual or the State was doubtless traced the depository of God’s will, proscribes all criticism 
back to the gods ; but along with this flourished a and clogs all freedom, it is easy to see how in Islam 
belief in Fate as an independent power, manifest- mankind becomes subject to an absolute necesafcy 
ing itself in various prognostica, the interpretation — even though such necessity is figured m ^nipo- 
of which was a craft by itself. Thus there was tent Will — and how, in short, the belief m Destiny 
ever the Dira Necessitas hovering above the life of may stiU cohere with ethical ideas. The arbitrary 
man. See, further. Fate (Greek and Roman). will of omnipotence and the blind necessi^ of 
(4) One might naturally suppose that the idea Nature thus come eventually to the same thing— 
of Fate would be absent from religions which the non-moral subjection of mankind to an mevit- 
adhere to a supranatural theism, such, e.g., as the able necessity. See, further. Fate (Mimhm). 
leading faiths of the Semitic world. This, how- 2. Fate and Christianity. — Belief m ram is 
ever, is by no means the case. We must not forget transcended only when men come to regard them- 
that in those religions the Divine ivill, being re- selves as free, as called by the Deity to a 
garded as absolute sovereignty, reaUy takes the sible moral life, and when the Deity is regarded as 
form of inevitable necessity. In the last resort ordaining all things in His wisdom and providence, 

chance and necessity signi^ the same thing, viz. to the end that man may enjoy the liberty or pn 
a necessary force determining human life and not children of God in a Engdom of God, 
as yet fully illuminated by reason. not merely his essential independence of ^atm , 

(a) So far, therefore, as Judaism holds by the but his actual lordship over it. Fate, 
absolute prerogative of God, it fails to exclude transcended whenever dependence upon ‘ 

fatalism. Certainly the God of Judaism is supra- comes the spring of free action, all things ,& 
natural ; Nature lies within His power ; He assigns then regarded as necessarily subservient to 
reward and punishment according to His righteous- highest interests, and man himself as . 

ness, not according to a necessary law of Nature ; utilizing them. Such is, ideally at least, pn 
He guides His people to a goal fixed by Himself, held by Christianity, and, accordingly, 
and disciplines them by dealings adjusted to their repudiates on principle all belief m r 

conduct towards Him. But, as this righteous Christian religion regards the Supreme . 
r6gime does not always vindicate itself in the the world as a rational Will by ‘'ymcn mi g 

actual lot of the people or the individual, there are made to promote the ends 
emerges a kind of scepticism which, as in the book Here omnipotence is not arbitrary, but m o 
of Ecclesiastes, takes the form of a threnody upon the all- wise Will ; nor is necessity bun , 
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ffttional, and likewise identical wth the all-'wise 
■VVill — the "Will which always acts as a moral 
stimulus to the freedom of man. Onlr when free- 
dom and necessity are recognized ns being one in 
the Deity is it possible for Destiny to give place to 
Proridence ; only when man realizes his freedom 
as that which lays upon him the obligation of self- 
determination in the sphere of conduct does he 
cease to resort to the occult arts ; and only as he 
knows that all things can bo utilized for the 
highest ends does he hnally break with the idea of 
Fate. These beliefs, however, constitute in essence 
the Christian point of view. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be said that Christianity 
is even yet entirely free from the belief in Fate. 
For one thing, vestiges of the idea have worked 
their way into Christian doctrine; and, again, 
traces of it are actually found in Christian prac- 
tice ; -while, finally, the Christian world shows a 
recrudescence of certain theories of the universe 
Avhich, avowedly opposed to the Christian -view, 
have rehabilitated the belief in Fate iu one or 
other of its forms. 

As exemplifying the first of these tendencies we 
shall speak of Origen and Augustine, the two 
eatest thinkers of the Patristic period ; from the 
editeval period we shall cite Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus; and from Protestantism, Calvin and 
Soldeiermacher. 

i. Fate in Chrktian doctrine. — (1) Patristic . — 
(a) In so far as Origen regards the world as origin- 
ating in a condition where all spiritual beings were 
of the same sort, and believes that, when the fall 
of spirits has reached its term, the world will be 
restored to its primal state, his doctrine is stiU 
capable of a Christian interpretation, since, in fact, 
mankind is being raised, under Diidne tuition, 
from its present sinful condition tow’ards perfec- 
tion. But, as Origen also conceives of this world- 
rocess as eternally recurrent, he does not get 
ej'ond the idea of an endless cycle, and thus still 
retains something of the ancient conception of 
Fate. Again, while he holds that man may be- 
come one with the Divine Logos in -virtue of his 
freedom and his rational nature, thus making 
Christianity the rational and ethical religion, yet 
his view of the Father, as supremely exalted above 
the Logos, and of man’s incapacity for perfect one- 
ness with the Father, practically miikes God a 
super-etldcal and metaphysical Being. Nor is 
Origen always consistent in his theory of the rela- 
tion between the Logos and the Father, the Logos 
being sometimes moken of as a natural and neces- 
sary efflux _from_ God, and sometimes as a product 
of the Divme -ivill ; and, similarly, God is now the 
rational Will -which reveals itself in the Iiogos as 
Lo-ve, and now a simple metaphysical Monad, 
which creates the Logos by natural necessify. 
This inconsistency repeats itself in Origen’s view 
of the world : now he accepts dxoKardo-Tao-tj, man’s 
final unity with God, while, again, this unity is 
ceaselessly ruptured by finite free will— the irra- 
tional factor in the world. Finally, in Origen’s 
theory it is mere metaphysical caprice which ex- 
cludes the creature from perfect unity with God 
and casts him again into tlie endless cycle of fall 
and restoration — a process which holds him in its 
grasp like inemtable Fate itself. The relapse into 
sacramental magic with which the early Greek 
Church is sometimes charged is, so far as the 
charge is valid, attributable to the fact that that 
Church had not yet fully attained to an ethical 
conception of God. 

(6) A similar inconsistency appears in Augnstine. 
He interprets God, on the one hand, as a Trinity 
of conscious loving WUl, manifesting itself in the 
gratia of the Holy Spirit, but again, on the other, 
as a self-identical, mctaphysicfflly simple Being; 


in the last resort, indeed, God is an arbitrary WiU, 
who, precisely as in the JeuT-sh doctrine, elects 
gome out of His mere grace and rejects others. 
Moreover, God works irresistibly in the elect as an 
impersonal gratia ; and, just as these can do noth- 
ing to procure their election, so the reprobate like- 
-wise are under an absolute decree, shadowed as if 
by a necessity of Fate, and even children who die 
nnbaptized are consigned to perdition. Such views 
present us with unmistakable vestiges of the belief 
in Fate. Farther, in Augustine’s differentiation 
of the world from God in virtue of its containing 
an element of negation which did not originate in 
Him, we recognize a remnant of the belief in a 
power antagonistic to God ; God is the summum 
jEssc, the world the minm esse. 

(2) Mcdimval. — [a) According to Amiinas, God 
is punts actus (pure action) and rational substance, 
and the world is the stage upon which this ration- 
ality is revealed. The world stands in a substan- 
tial relation to God, and the Divine reason displays 
itself in the order, the necessary uniformity, of the 
world, which forms a -whole just because it contains 
every grade of being, evil itself not excepted. 
Aqumas, indeed, even maintains that God gives 
the world a share in His ou-n goodness. His rational 
existence, though not aU in the same degree. Such 
a -view seems to leave no room whatever for Fate, 
but, in point of fact, Aquinas traverses it by another 
conception. He holds that the world is dillerenti- 
ated from God by its element of negation, which 
involves a decrement of substance. Hence, of 
course, a real union between the human reason 
and God is possible only by a suspension of this 
negation. In order, therefore, that man may be- 
come one with God, Aquinas introduces a super- 
natural communication, by which the finite, the 
natural, tlie negative, the spontaneous are all an- 
nulled in order to make way for the Divine action, 
as is seen more particularly in the special powers 
attributed to the sacraments — the channels of 
Divine grace. Here we recognize an element of 
dualistic fatalism. As -u’as to be expected, Aquinas 
makes no mention of Fate, but in this inherent 
imperfection of things — an imperfection capable of 
being removed, though only in part, by a super- 
natural intervention annulling the natural — we 
may discern traces of a negative anti-Divine power, 
which, as it is not rational, has something in common 
with blind necessity, or Fate. 

(b) On the other hand, iSfcofws premises that 

God is sovereign and free, — subject to no necessity 
whatever, — and that the concrete world does not 
rest upon negation. The perfections of the con- 
crete, in fact, are comprised in God’s essence, in 
the Divine mind and the Di-vine thoughts, and in 
these the world can participate. According to 
Duns, God is a self-lcno-wing, self-affirming, inde- 
pendent, and blessed Will, creating the world vol- 
untarily, and admitting it to a share in His perfec- 
tions by His voluntary decree. It is the Divine 
Will alone -which determines what kind of perfec- 
tions the world is to receive, and whether it is to 
receive them at all ; or, in other words, the very 
existence of the -ivorld, the ‘that’ of the world, 
depends upon the volition of God. As this Will, 
however, acts by free choice, the existence of the 
world is contingent ; and this is the real cause of 
its imperfection. Now, though Duns proceeds to 
say that God loves the -world, and mankind in 
particular, he traces this love to God’s self-love, 
mankind being, as has been indicated, a sharer in 
God’s own perfection. But in Himself God is all- 
sufficient, and the very existence of the -ivorld re- 
mains for Him quite as contingent as the particular 
character of its structure and order. In His in- 
trinsic essence, therefore, God remains alien to the 
world, as that which is in its nature contingent. 
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It also follows from this that man can apprehend 
the Avill of God only by revelation through the 
Church, and must, accordingly, obey the Church’s 
behests. In this contingency of the world we trace 
once more some residual idea of Fate, for the Divine 
decree, while emanating from the free sovereignty 
of God, is, so far as the world is concerned, simply 
a destiny which it must fulfil. That which for 
Aquiuas is supernatural necessity and negation is 
for Duns Scotus the arbitrary determination of 
God, and, consequently, the idea of Fate is not 
fully surmounted by either. 

(3) Protestant. — (a) The same thing may be said 
in regard to Calvin ; nor, indeed, does either Luther 
or Zwingli differ from him in the matter under dis- 
cussion. It was Calvin, however, who most con- 
sistently developed the fundamental idea, and we 
may therefore take him as representative, more 
especially as his view is shared by some theologians 
at the present day, of whom we may instance 
Kuyper. It is true that, if we fix our attention 
upon Calvin’s teachings regarding the elect — 
namely, that God has chosen them in order that 
they may do His -will, that He assures them by His 
Hoiy Spirit of their election, that the general grace 
of God is at work throughout the world, and that, 
accordingly, secular callings have their rightful 
place in the Kingdom of God, while the State, as 
also science and art, may likeivise subserve His 
glory — it may well seem that everything in the 
nature of Chance or Fate is excluded. But if, on 
the other hand, we bear in mind that, according to 
Calvin, everything is subject to the omnipotent 
Will, and that a certain number of the human race 
are rejected from the outset, simply because God 
willed that they should be sinful and should per- 
sist in their sin, it is plain that the ethical purpose 
of God is subordinate to His arbitrary decree. 
God’s horrihile deeretum is thus, so far as the re- 
probate are concerned, neither more nor less than 
a Fate from which there is no escape. As, in fact, 
the Divine decree, once fixed, is carried out with 
absolute necessity, and as no man can do aught to 
procure his own salvation unless he is empowered 
thereto by God, it is clear that Calvin has so far 
failed to free himself from fatalism. 

(6) Schleiermacher attempts to make good this 
defect in the doctrine of election by limiting the 
Divine decree exclusively to the particular time at 
which an individual shall come to participate in 
the Christian salvation. He seeks to show that the 
Divine plan of the world is a imity, and that the 
communion with God which accords with the nature 
of man is so realized in Christianity as to become 
the spring of moral conduct. From this it would 
appear that his belief in Providence embraces the 
whole world, and that the entire world-order is 
illumined by the Divine reason. On the other hand, 
Schleiermacher’s idea of God as the absolute un- 
differentiated unity of all opposites, and of the 
world as the sphere in which these opposites fall 
apart, implies that the world is not only different 
from God, but permanently imperfect as well. As 
Schleiermacher has given no definite expression to 
his view of the world’s final purpose, we may fail 
to observe this lacuna in his thought, but, in point 
of fact, his philosophy is still burdened with the 
ancient theory that the world is the realm of nega- 
tion. The more perfect the world becomes, the 
more completely must its opposites disappear, and 
the more nearly must it approximate to the un- 
differentiated unity of God, i.e. cease to be a world 
at all. Further, the order of Nature, as a product 
of Divine omnipotence, stands at the centre of 
Schleiermacher’s system, and it is very doubtful 
whether, on his view, the moral order takes pre- 
cedence over the natural order and assimilates 
it, or, on the other hand, the ethical life is not 


as subject to natural law as Nature itself. In 
short, neither the metaphysical conception of God 
as an absolutely simple Being, and of a natural 
uniformity to which all things are subject, nor the 
idea that the world’s imperfections rest upon its 
opposites, is calculated to dispel the suspicmn of a 
fatalistic ingrethent. Since good and e™, alike in 
a physical and in a moral sense, have both a neces- 
sary place in the world-order, and since the world, 
on account of its difference from God, is doomed 
to permanent imperfection by God Himself, its 
absolute sovereign, the lingering trace of the con- 
ception of Fate in Schleiermacher’s theory is quite 
unmistakable. 

ii. Fate in common life. — It is also obvious that 
vestiges of fatalism are present in the everyday 
life of mankind, as, e.g., (1) in the manifold super- 
stitions handed do^vn from earlier stages of religion 
— observance of days, exorcism, astrology, oracles, 
drawing lots, etc. — as also in the use of amulets, 
scapulars, images, and miraculous preventives, to 
all of wliich magic virtues are ascribed. The same 
tendency appears in the idea of ‘ luck ’ as the con- 
dition of success, the underlying thought being that 
one man is a favourite, and another a victim, of 
fortune, whether in play or in more serious matters. 
Such notions are frequently associated witli a 
pleasure-seeking and immoral spirit, as in those 
who look for success not to their own efforts but to 
extraneous influences, and are disposed to take 
what comes with resignation. Similarly, many 
decline the moral task of deciding questions for 
themselves, and have recourse to something of the 
nature of an oracle, which will give a decision by 
mere chance and without any rational connexion 
with the matter in hand ; or, again, they help them- 
selves out of a practical dilemma by ref erring to some 
contingent natural phenomenon which is believed 
to exert a magical influence, but which has no 
ethical import at all. The power thus supposed to 
help or hinder is represented as working, not by 
rational or moral means, but through tne blind 
mechanism of Nature ; while, again, the belief in 
Providence as applied to ordinary life and practice 
frequently exhibits traits that really belong to 
fatalism. _ ... 

(2) As another instance of the still surviving m- 
fluence of the belief in Fate we may refer to pocfry, 
and in particular to the drama, though it is by no 
means only the dramas of Fate strictly so called 
which exhibit the feature in question. The drama- 
tist who would portray the tangled skein of life is 
at no loss for situations in which a blind destiny, a 
dira necessitas, seems to rule. He sees a 
being held in bondage by ignorance, and that 
through no fault of his own; or immured from 
childhood in a narrow or uncongenial sphere, so 
that the wing of spiritual aspiration is lamed from 
the outset. In the drama, again, decisions of the 



comes to feel that he is but the plaything < 
exorable power. His very ignorance of I'A® 
concatenation of things prompts the thought that 
he is in the grasp of a blind destiny. But, even 
when he is aware of this larger concatenation, he 
may still feel compelled to bow before an all-juimg 
necessity, as something actually expepencea, ana 
it is this iron sway which the dramatic poet oi ten 
makes it his task to bring to light. Such «m ot- 
minent and inexorable necessity, “r 

tions we may so far recognize, though their P 
significance remains inscrutable, must likewise 
under the conception of Fate. _ 

(3) A recrudescence of the conception shows imeu 
also in certain recent philosophical ideas. _ < 

those who find the sole regulative principle m 
things in the mechanism of Nature do not se 
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very far arvoy from the ancient belief. Herbert 
Spencer, for mstance, if we may judge from the 
enicidation of his system, sees the necessary causal 
energy of the Unknowable everywhere in opera- 
tion, and, while he recognizes a progressive move- 
ment in the world as it now is, yet he looks for an 
eventual disintegration, thus reading, as it were, 
the inherent destiny of the universe in the merely 
mechanical cycle of becoming and _ dissolution. 
Mention may mso be made of the Darwinian theory, 
in so far as it traces biological phenomena — pro- 
gress as well as degeneration — to merely mechanical 
causes, though the actual progress ought to he 
something more than blind necessity. We may 
also instance J. S. Mill, who discards the idea of a 
God at once almighty and morally good, and re- 
gards it as most probable that there exists a Supe- 
rior Being whose purposes of good are constantly 
thwarted by a hostile necessity— a theory analo- 
gous to that of Parsiism, though Mill’s representation 
of the antagonistic power remains quite indefinite. 
Parallels to these views likewise appear in Ger- 
many, e.g, in the ‘Evangelium d.er armen Seele.’ 
Again, as a result of the present bias of philosophy 
towards psychology, with its consequent repudia- 
tion of the Ego and the Ego’s independent 
action, and its tendency to explain everything by 
a psychical mechanism, tliis mechanism itself has 
become a kind of Fate, a necessity brooding over all. 
Finally, if we take as our starting-point the mani- 
fold misery of the world, and survey, from the eudm- 
monistie standpoint, the various forms of evil — 
the transitoriness of all things and the sufferings 
associated therewith — we can hardly wonder at the 
rise of a philosophy which emphasizes the irration- 
ality of existence, traces it to the impulse of a blind 
Will, and regards the extinction of this Will as 
the final task of the race. True as it may be that 
there is, as von Hartmann admits, a relative ration- 
ality and purpose in the world, yet, according to 
the general theory, the world owes its existence to 
the persistent action of an unconscious volition, 
i.e. Chance, or to blind necessary impulse, the 
limits of whose action have not been clearly de- 
fined by von Hartmann, as there is nothing to ; 
show that the extinguished Will may not re-assert | 
itself. In any case it is obvious that this Uncon- j 
scions Will, as the source of all things, is simply a 
Fate,_ a Destiny which cannot be evaded tUl the 
Will is brought to extinction. Such is the latest i 
prevalent theory of the universe. 

III. Analysis, Investigation, and Con- 
clusion. — From the above outline we see the 
wide diflusion of the belief in Fate among man- 
kind, and the manifold forms it assumes ; we see 
likewise that vestiges of the belief persist even 
where a radically different view of the universe 
prevails, and, further, that the idea is again in 
various shapes gaining a footing as a kind of re- 
action to the Christian view. Our survey, however, 
also indicates that fatalism takes root wherever 
men regard themselves as subject to an irresistible 
power thought of as incapable of rational or pur- 
posive action. Whether the all-controlling force is 
figured as immanent or as transcendent, whether it 
is regarded as a mechanical, physical, unconscious 
necessity, or is credited -with a volition which, 
though conscious, is absolute and arbitrary in its 
working — in every case it is to be recognized as 
inevitable Fate. Fatalism cannot be overcome by 
the assumption of an omnipotent arbitrary Wifi 
represented as supramundane, any more than by a 
physical pantheism or pan-cosmism j nor is an anti- 
dote to it found in the ability to ^asp the law of 
Causality or the order of Nature, so long, at all 
events, as these are reduced to a mere mechanical 
necessity enclasping us. Many an absurd super- 
stition may doubtless be dissipated by a knowledge 


I of the uniformity of Nature 5 but, if in the last 
resort this uniformity be construed as an aimless 
necessity enfolding all things, the cramping belief 
in Fate is not eliminated. 

As a matter of fact, the belief can be finally 
extirpated only by the recognition of a rationm 
! Good Will determining the natural order with 
reference to an end, and harmonizing therewith 
the law of necessary phsrsical causality. It is, of 
course, impossible to trace the purposive relations 
of every phenomenon in the world, and it might 
therefore appear ns if, after all, there were a 
place for Fate in one or other of its forma. But 
our inability to trace such a universal purpose in 
detail does not justify us in denying its existence 
— so long as we nave adequate grounds for admit- 
ting the presence of an order in the world as a whole. 
Moreover, the assumption of such a world-order 
can be made good only in so far as we abandon the 
empirical view of things, and recognize that the 
world is designed to move from one stage of pro- 
gress to another, and that, in particular, the moral 
world is intended to consummate the process by 
means of individual effort upon a basis of Divine 
action. Considered in this light, every known im- 
perfection in the world ■wUl but provide a motive 
for its own removal, while the knowledge of the 
contrast between the ideal and the actual, and the 
consequent perception of defect, furnish an oppor- 
tunity for ameliorative action. The belief in Fate 
will, in fact, disappear only as men become con- 
: vinced that the world has been rationally designed 
by a rational Will, and that it is their task, as 
morally endowed beings— as organs of the Divine 
Will conforming to the plan of Providence — to 
realize that design. 

This brings us, however, face to face with the 
subjective conditions in which the belief in Fate 
subsists, and in which, again, its elimination is 
possible. So long as man feels himself simply im- 
potent in relation to Nature, and thinks of himself 
as a mere atom in the universal order, he remains 
subject to Fate, to necessity. So long as he regards 
his position and his lot as something given, to which 
he must adapt himself, he cannot rise above the 
notion of Fate ; nor is any deliverance possible, in 
spite of all attempts to improve bis position, so long 
as he is disposed to eudoemonism, and, consequently, 
dependent upon circumstances or upon Nature. 
Eudiemonism, making pleasure the end of life, 
strikes at the springs of moral energy ; it makes 
man the thrall of the things which promise enjoy- 
ment, and which Fate is supposed to bestow or deny. 
The man who, on the other hand, regards it as his 
task to realize a Divinely-ordained moral ideal will 
judge of all things in reference to their possible 
utility for that purpose. For such an one there 
exists no blind destiny, no arbitrary will, to para- 
frze his energy ; for him all things are ordered by 
God with a view to their subserving his Divinely 
ordained ethical task ; and, just 'because it is God 
who so orders the world, all thought of an aimless 
destiny or an arbitrary will is done away. For him 
no actual state of affairs is unalterabiy ordained, 
but every fresh situation is a call to a higher 
realization of the world’s ethical purpose, for 
which, indeed, the mechanical uniformity of 
Nature provides the most effective means. For 
him, too, history acquires a new meaning, its 
larger canvas showing the progress of man to con- 
sist in the fulfilment of his peculiar function, and 
manifesting the sway, not of a blind destiny, but 
of Providence. _ Nor can the existence of evil falsify 
such a conviction, as the very fact that certain 
things are reckoned evil evinces the potency of the 
religious and moral reason which recognizes the 
ideal, this recognition being, in fact, the first step 
1 towards its practical realization. Evil is, there- 
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fore, no millstone, no incubus of Fate, ■weighing 
do'syn the mind ; on the contrary, in the very act 
of its being overcome it provides a motive for re- 
ne'wed effort and further progress. Of all religions 
it is Christianity alone ■which, when rightly inter- 
preted, rings the knell of the belief in Fate. 
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FATE (Babylonian). — By the Babylonians and 
Assyrians the abstract conception of Fate or 
Destiny was never personified as a separate deity, 
whose nature and attributes might be cited as 
evidence in this connexion. But they possessed a 
special word for ‘ Fate ’ {Simtu), and it is desirable 
to establish as accurately as possible the senses 
in which the ■word was used. Apart from such 
direct evidence it is clear that in Bab. thought a 
conception of Fate or Destiny may have existed 
which was not peculiarly associated with the word 
Stmtu, or at any rate may not have left its traces 
on the context of extant passages in which the word 
happens to occur. Our inquiry thus falls into two 
main sections. In the first we shall examine the use 
and precise meaning of the word Stmtu, ‘ fate ’ ; in 
the second it will be necessary to inquire whether 
at any period we may legitimately recognize traces 
of a fatalistic conception in Bab. popular beliefs 
or philosophical speculation. The latter inquiry 
■will be the longer of the two, as it touches some 
points around which a considerable amount of con- 
troversy has gathered during recent years. 

I. The word Stmtu, pi. Stm&ti, derived from the 
verb Sdmti, ‘to establish,’ ‘to determine,’ is the 
feminine of the participle Stmu.^ It properly has 
a passive meaning, ‘ established,’ ‘ determined,’ but 
in a few passages referring to the Stmtu of some i 
of the greater gods it is clearly used ■with an active 
meaning, in the sense of ‘ the act of determining 
the fate or lot.’f From the fact that in its passive 
sense the word is sometimes used as a synonym for 
‘death,’ it might seem at first sight that death, 
and, consequently, the length of life were events 
which were decreed from the beginning. That 
caie should be taken before drawing sucli a con- 

1 For references to the principal jpassages in which the word 
occurs, see F. Delitzsch, Assyr. HWB, Leipzig, 1896, p. 653 tt.; 
andilnss-Araoit, Concise Diet, of the Assyr. Language, BotUb, 
1905, pp. 1052f., 10651. 

2 Such an ejrpression, for instance, as Hmatka la landn 
sekarha Anum, ‘Thyflmfu is without rival, thy word is (that oO 
Anu 1 ’ (Creation-series, Tabl. IV. line 4 ; cl. L. W. King, Seven 
Tablets of Creation, London, 1901, i. 68 f.), where Umtu is 
paralleled by sekru (* word,’ ‘ command '), proves that the former 
could be used with an active meaning. 


elusion IS suggested by a very interesting passage 
in the Cylinder-Inscription of Sennacherib, in which 
the premature^ death of Kudur-Nankhundi, kin" 
of Elam, is said to have taken place by the com- 
mand of Ashur on a day which ivas not his Stmtu, 
or pre-ordained fate. ^ From this passage it is clear 
that Stmtu was not an irrevocable destiny, since, at 
any rate in Kudur-Nankhimdi’s case, it could be 
overridden by the special decree of Ashur, the 
national god of Assyria. By whom then was the 
Stmtu, or ‘fate,’ determined, which could apparently 
be altered at ■will by the head of the pantheon ? A 
study of the Bab. mythology enables us to answer 
the question with some degree of confidence. 

In the legends the power of controlling the fates 
or destinies of all the gods, in other words, the 
various departments and sections of the universe, 
was symbolized by the possession of certain magical 
tablets, knoivn as the dupStmdii, or ‘Tablets of 
Fate.’ In the Bab. Creation-legend, when the 
monster Tihraat, after the defeat of her consort 
Apsti, appointed Kingu the leader of her host, she 
gave him the Tablets of Fate and laid them on 
his breast : the Tablets were not merely the symbol 
of authority, but in themselves conferred the power 
to rule. So, too, the first act of Marduk, after the 
conquest of Tihmat and her host, was to take from 
Kingu the Fate-Tablets, seal them, and place them 
on his own breast.® It is clear that he did this in 
order to acquire the power inherent in the Tablets 
.jvhich Kingu had hitherto enjoyed. The magical 
character of the Tablets and the manner in which 
their mere possession conferred supreme power 
upon the holder are well illustrated bv the legend 
of the storm-god Zfi, ■\vhich recounts how he stole 
them from their rightful OTOcr, Enlil, the god of 
Nippur.® The privileges their possession conferred 
may be gathered from Zfi’s soliloquy when con- 
templating the theft : 

‘ I will take the R-ite-Tahlets of the gods, ond the oracles of 
all the gods will I direct ; I will establish my throne and dis- 
pense commands ; I will rule ever 3 ’ one of the Spirits of Heaven I ' 

The legend relates how Zfi waited for the da'wn 
at the entrance of the hall where Enlil dwelt. And, 
while Enlil was pouring out the clear water for Ids 
morning ablution, Zfi swooped doivn and seized the 
Fate-Tablets which Enlil had laid aside ■\yith his 
diadem and other insignia on the throne beside him. 
Za made off with the Tablets to his inaccessible 
mountain, where he enjoyed the po'wer they con- 
ferred until the Sun-god caught him in his net and 
recovered them for Enlil. . . 

From these passages in the mythology it is clear 
that the ultimate arbiter of the fates of gods and 
men was the chief of the gods, and that he enjoyed 
his power by virtue of the Fate-Tablets which he 
possessed, feut it is not to be inferred that the 
Fate-Tablets had any independent existence or any 
power apart from their possessor. It is also clear 
that they did not in any sense resemble a Book of 
Fate, for the whole future was not recorded un- 
changeably upon them : nor have we any ewdence 
that the Divine holder of the Tablets recorded his 
decrees upon them from time to time. They appear 
to have been merely magical insignia, which enabiea 
the god who held them actively 'to control an 
mould the course of events. The legends 
have been recovered concerning them arose at 
period 'when the Bab. pantheon was already m e - 
istence, and the o'^vner of the Tablets, and hen 
the ultimate arbiter of Fate, was 
pantheon. Originally this god was Enid 
who retains his early privilege in the legend ot au , 
ivith the rise of Babylon to power Marduk ^uipa 
iThc phrase is ina dm Id Hmtiku; cf. Bawlinson, WAi i. 
(1861) pi. 41, col. V. line 2. 

- Cf. Kinij, op, cit, i. 20 f. and 74 1 . . _ . rv 1R041 

s Cf. E. J. Tl iper, Beitrage zur Assynologte, il. (Leipzig, 169 J 

409 ff., 4672. 
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the ftttrihutes of EnliJ, miii in the Creation-series 
in its present form ■we arc told how ho became 
po<,«^c 4 /l of the rnte-Tablcts. In As?3rria,_on the 
other hand, A‘-hur, tlic national god, inherit^ in 
tnm the attrihnle'! of the Hiprciiic Ilab. deity — 
among them the moat important being the power 
to decree fate. 

2, I’roni an examination of the nsea of the ■avord 
limlu, and of the legends •which refer to the Fntc- 
Tablcta, it wonhl seem that, at any rate in jiopnlar 
belief, (he fates, Imtli of the nniverso and of in- 
dividual goils and men, rycre not believed to have 
Iwen fixed from the beginning, but ivcre pictured 
as in hourly process of development under the 
personal supervision of the supreme deity. It 
remains to inquire wlietlicr, apart from these 
legends and Iwliefs, we may trace evidence that 
the IJnhylonians of any penod conceived of Fate 
as an impersonal and inexorable law. To answer 
this question it will be necessary to refer briefly 
to one asiwct, the so-called ‘Astral Tlieory,’ of the 
Bab. religion, •wiiich was elaborated in Germany 
n few years ago and still retains a considerable 
following in that country. For upholders of the 
theory claijn that belief in a fixed Fate or Destiny, 
both of the universe and of the individual, did 
enter largel}’ into Bab. thought of all periods, in- 
cluding even the pre-historio age. 

I’orlinpi Uic nio«tefi»racteri5Uo feature of the theory 1» that, 
ftceonlhi^ to the Bab. conception of tlic universe, everything 
on earth ivas a copy of a lieavcnly prototype. It Is well cstab- 
Ilsheal that the Babylonians, like the Itebretvs, conceived the 
universe as consisting ot llirco p-arls— tlie heaven above, the 
c.vrth lienealh, and the waters under the earth. 'Wlncklcr, tho 
chief exponent of tiio astral theory, and his followers elaborate 
Oils conception of tho tmlvcrec, and would trace in the three- 
fold division of the hc.aven8 a parallel to the earth. Thus they 
would divide tlio universe, according to their view of Bab. 
beliels, into a hc.avcnly and an earthiy svorld, tlio latter’s three 
divisions {llic hc.avcn being conOned to the air or atmosphere 
Immediately above the earth) corresponding to tho northern 
heaven, tho todlac, and tho soutlicm heaven. The important 
point to note is that in these Uirecfold subdivisions tho lodiao 
and the earth occupy the second place and correspond to one 
another. Thus the movements of tho sun, the moon, and tho 
llvo gre.it planets (which are vlslblo to tho aaked eye) through 
tho ecliplie constellations were licld to have a pccullarconnoilon 
with events on earth. It Is a f.act that in tlio later B.ab. period 
the greater gods were Identillcd ivitli the planets and the lesser 
gods avltU the fixed stats, each god liavlng his special house ot 
star In heaven in addition to his temple on earth. By nn.atogy 
the astral tlieory assumes Uiat cvcrvtlilng on c.arlh had It-s 
efiulvalcnl in iieavcn, lands and cities in addition to temples all 
h.aving their cosmic counterparts. Tho movements of the stars 
were, aecording to tho theory, related to events on earth much 
a« a moving object seen in a mirror Is related to its reflexion. 
Tlicir movcmctil.s were the cause ol events on earth ; but the 
movements tlicmsclvcs were not tho arbitrary acts of Inde- 
pendent deities. They took place In nccordanco sslth a cosmic 
law of harmony, Inherent In the universe, and ordained from the 
beginning ot creation. Kor a turthcr mystical conception Is 
asorllied by the astral mylhologisls to the Babylonians : that, 
as the ]\art may be held to correspond In essence to the whole, 
soanysingleiibenomenon of the universe was believed to reflect 
tlio whole in miniature. The course of the world-cycle, for 
example, was reflected in the struggle of tho dual powers of 
Kature, in light and darkness. In summer and winter, tn cold 
and heal, klorcovcr, ns the succession of day and night may 
be held to correspond to the clianges of tho seasons, so the 
j ear Itself corrc.spondcd to greater evdes of time, consisting, on 
tlie one liand, in ages of Uie world during tlie historic period, 
and, on the other, in e-ons of the ■nvi rid -cycle. Thus, according 
to there inystic-a! doctrines, which ar« ascribed by the upholdciii 
ot the astral tlieory to Ikabylonians of ail periods, every occur- 
rence in both the heavenly and the earthly h-alves of the universe 
may bo said to have taken place In obedience to the syunmctrical 
bat inexorable laws of Fate or Destiny. 

It would l>e out of place in the present article to 
do more than indicate hriefly the false as-sumptions 
on which thi.s theory rests. Most theories of inter- 
pretation have some historical basis to rest upon, 
and in iiialcing generalizations of tin's inagnitnde it 
is usual to hupport them by reference to texts of 
n,«certained date. It i.s characteristic of tlie repre- 
sentatives of tho a-stml school to do without such 
aids. Sinoe the in.'criptions which have actually 
bceu tecovcrcii do not in themselves furnish the 
ncce.^arj' .supjwrt for their thesis, fhej- jdnnt the 
roots of their theoiy in n purely imaginary nge 


■where evidence for or against it is rx h'jpothrxi 
lacking. Thus the oldest monuments that have 
been recovered upon Bab, sites are not regarded 
by them a.s relics of the early etagos of B.ab. culture. 
It is assumed that in the periods behind them there 
existed a most clalwrate and highly developed civil- 
ization, described ns pre-histone and lying back in 
tho darkness beyond the earliest existing records. 
In the total absence of matcri.al evidence it is no 
difiicult task to paint this age in colours wliicli are 
shared by no other early or primitive race in the 
xvorld’s history. It ia assumed that war and rio- 
Icnco had no existence in this pro-historic time. 
Intellect dominated and controlled the pas.sions of 
this primeval but liighly gifted people, and, in par- 
ticular, one form of intcfiectuai conception, ha.scd 
on a scicntiiio knowledge of astronomy. It is 
postulated that a purely astronomical theory or 
conception of the universe lay at the root of their 
civilization and governed their whole thought and 
conduct; and this was no secret teaching of a 
priesthood, but a universally held belief which per- 
meated every branch of tho national and individual 
life. These doctrines in their perfect state perished 
with the other relics of their supposed pro-hi.storio 
inventors. But they wore inherited by the Semitic 
immigrants into Babylonia ; and, though employed 
by them in altered and corrupted forms, have, it 
is said, left their traces in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. In this way the astral my thologist attempts 
to explain tho unsatisfactory cliaracter of his ovi- 
dence, from wliicli lie claims to be able to recon- 
struct the original beliefs in their entire^. So in- 
voh'cd arc they in the conception of an inexorable 
Fate or Destiny of tho universe that, according 
to the upholders of tlie astral thcoiy, the earliest 
Babylonians claimed to bo in a position to foretell 
the future in its broader nspocts. For it is asserted 
that they believed thcmBclves able, bj* a niy.stical 
application of a remarkably accurate knowledge 
of a.strononiy, not only to disclose the origin of tho 
world from its birth, but also to foretell its renewal 
in future rcons. 

To find evidence for their theory tho astral my- 
thologists are naturally obliged to rely on texts 
which have come down to us from the historic 
period. Assuming tho close correspondence be- 
tween the zodiac and tho earth in early Bab. 
tliought (an assumption to which reference has 
already been made), it is argued that the Baby- 
lonians divided the course of the world’s history 
into Ages according to the particular sign of the 
zodiac in which tho sun stood each year at tho 
vernal equinox. Tliis is a most vital point of tho 
theory, and it postulates on the part of the early 
Babylonians a liigJily accurate knowledge of as- 
tronomy ; it assumes a laiowledgo on their part of 
the precession of the equinoxes, which could he 
based only on a very rigid system of astronomical 
obson-ation and record. The course of Bab, history, 
from tho pro-historic period onwards, was thus 
divided, according to the theory, into tliree Ages 
— those of the Twins, the Bull, and the Ram — ac- 
cording to tho sign of the zodiac in which tho sun 
stood at tho vernal equinox. Certain myths arc 
supposed to have characterized each of these Ages, 
not only afTecting religious beliefs, hut so impreg- 
nating Bab._ thought that they even influcncca his- 
torical ■writings. As the sun at the vernal equinox 
gradually^ progressed through the great ecliptic 
constellations, so, according to the theory, the liis- 
tory of the world was believed to be evolved in 
harmony with its course, and tlie pre-ordained Fate 
of the universe was slowly unrolled. 

It will bo unnecessary to point out in detail the 
arbitrary and fanciful system of intcrjiretation 
wjiich the astral mytholo’gist is forced to apply to 
his texts in orxler to make them fit his theory. It 
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■will suffice to summarize the damaging criticism 
which the tlieory has sustained at the hands of an 
astronomer,^ hy which its supposed astronomical 
basis has been completely demolished. In the first 
place, it may he noted that there is no evidence 
that even the later Babylonians had a sufficiently 
accurate system of measuring the heavens to enable 
them to arrive at a knowledge of the precession of 
the equinoxes. But in complete independence of 
this fact, and assuming such a knowledge on the 
part of the Babylonians of all ages, ICugler has 
sho-wn that the inferences elaborated from the 
assumption by Winckler and his school do not 
follow. It is well knoAvn that the difierent ecliptic 
constellations which make up the signs of the 
zodiac do not each occupy thirty degrees of the 
ecliptic, but that some are longer and some shorter. 
Also the constellations of the Bab. astronomers 
during the late periods do not completely coincide 
>vith ours. For instance, the most eastern star of 
our constellation Virgo was counted by the Baby- 
lonians of the Arsaeid ora as belonging to the next 
ecliptic constellation, Leo, since it was known as 
‘ the hind foot of the lion.’ But, fortunately for 
our purpose,- not much doubt can exist as to the 
eastern limit of the Twins and tlie western limit of 
the Ham, which mark the beginning and end of 
the three World- Ages of the astral mythologists ; 
for the two bright stars. Castor and Pollux, from 
which the Twins receive their name, were un- 
doubtedly reckoned in that constellation by the 
Babylonians, and the easternmost star of our con- 
stellation of the Fishes (a Piscium) was probably 
well beyond the Bab. constellation of the Bam. 
Working on this assumption, and assigning thirty 
degrees to each of the three intervening constella- 
tions, Kugler has calculated the years in which the 
sun entered these signs of the zodiac at the vernal 
equinox. He is consequently able to state accur- 
ately the years in which Winckler’s World-Ages 
would have begun and ended, and his figures 
entirely dispose of all Winckler’s claims to an 
astronomical basis for his astral system. The Age 
of the Twins, instead of ending, as Winckler and 
his followers hold, about 2800 B.C., really ended in 
the year 4383 B.c. Thus the Age of the Bull began 
fifteen hundred years before the birth of Sargon i., 
who is supposed to have inaugurated its beginning, 
and it ended considerably before the birth of gam- 
murabi, under whom, we are told, the Bull-Age 
motifs were princmally developed. Moreover, from 
the time of the Ist dynasty of Babylon onwards, 
down to the year 81 B.O., that is to say, during the 
whole course of her history, Babylon was really 
li'ving in the Age of the Ham, not in that of the 
Bull. In short, all the motifs and myths which 
have been so confidently and with such ingenuity 
connected by the astral mythologists \rith the Bull 
sign of the zodiac, ought really to have been con- 
nected with the Ham. But even the astral nyth- 
ologists admit that there is not a trace of a Ram 
motif in the Bab. mythology.® Granting all 

1 See F. X. Kugler, Im Bannhreis Babels, Munster, 1010. 01. 
also 0. Bezold, ‘Astronomie Himmelssobnu und Astrallchre 'bel 
den Babyloniem' (Sitzungsberichte der Beidelberger Akademie 
der Wis'senschaften, 1911, Abb. 2). For a soientifio survey ol 
the astronomical knowledge of tbe Babylonians, see especi- 
ally Kugler’s Stemkiinde und Stemdienst in Babel, Munster, 
1907-1912: and cl. also bis Die babylonisehe Mondreebnung, 
Freiburg im Br. 1900, and Ernst Weidner, Beitraqe zur baby. 
l(misehenAslronomiei=Beitr&gezurAssyriologie,ym.i,lie:\'g:af', 
1911). Jastrow’s Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, ii. 
416-748 (Giessen, 1909-1911), contains a detailed description of 
much of tbe astrological material. 

2 Acceding to WinoWer’s system, tbe Age of tbe Earn did 
not start till about tbe 8th cent. b.o., being inaugurated by a 
fresh revision of the calendar under Nabonassar. But no 
amount of ingenuity can discover material for a Earn motif at 
Babylon. The nearest approach to one is found in the Libyan 
desert : Jupiter Ammon is represented with the head of a ram, 
and he is assumed to have been identical in his nature ■with 
Marduh. Thus the new reckoning is supposed to have passed 


Winckler’s assumptions with regard to the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the Babylonians, the theory 
is foimd not to stand investigation : his astronomy 
is at fault, and his three astrological World-Ages 
do not really correspond with his periods of history. 
It follows that the Babylonians did not divide the 
history of the world into astral Ages, and all 
grounds for the further assumption as to their con- 
ception at an early period of a world-cycle, evolved 
through a succession of mons, in accordance ivith 
an inexorable Fate or Destiny, are thus removed. 

It remains to inquire whether in the later periods 
of Babylonian history we may not recognize a fatal- 
istic conception in priestly, as opposed to popular, 
belief. The evidence of Diodorus, Philo of Alex- 
andria, and other writers may certainly be cited in 
favour of ascribing to the later Chaldaean priest- 
hood the teaching of a religious and cosmic system 
closely associated with the idea of an impersonal 
Fate or Destiny. But their evidence is certainly not 
applicable to any period earlier than the Seleucid 
era, where it is impossible to separate the nucleus 
of native tradition from the essentially difierent 
form it assumed under Hellenic influence. It is 
certain that the gradual advance in the Babylonian 
knowledge of astronomy from the 8th cent. B.c. 
onwards prepared the way, in the Achaemenian 
period, for the recognition of law in the heavens as 
opposed to the earlier conception of a universe 
under the arbitrary rule of personal deities swayed 
by human passions. But it is doubtful whether 
the Babylonian astrologers themselves ever evolved 
a conception of Destiny, as existing apart from the 
gods, except under the direct influence of Greek 
speculation. 

To sum up the results of our inquiry : it is prob- 
able that at no period much earlier than the 
Seleucid era had the Babylonians any conception 
of Fate or Destiny as a blind, impersonal, and in- 
exorable law, whether as applied to the universe 
or to the individual. In their belief the fate, 
whether of a man or of a county (which was usu- 
ally the limit of their speculation), was not irre- 
vocably fixed, but was in continual process of 
development, under the supervision of the most 
powerful deity Icnoivn to them at the time. In the 
earliest period the city-god was for his worshippers 
the uncnollenged arbiter of fate ; but, ■with the 
gro^wth of a federation of cities and the accom- 
panying development of a pantheon, his place was 
naturally taken by the head of the pantheon— at 
first Enlil of Nippur, but afterwards Marduk of 
Babylon ; and in Assyria, Ashur, the national god. 
Before the Hellenistic period. Fate was never dis- 
sociated in Babylonian belief from the personal 
direction of the gods, and, when once it had been 
decreed, it was still capable, in extreme and excep- 
tional cases, of modification. 

LiTERATimE. — ^For collections ol passages from the Inaonp- 
tioDS in which the Bab. word lor ‘ Fate ’ occurs, see the refer- 
encescited on p. 778», n. 1; and for passages bearing on tte sub- 
ject in the Bab. mythology, seep. 778b, notes 2 and S. The be^ 
and most detailed criticism of the so-called astral theoo M 
the Babylonian religion is Kugler’s Im 
for scientiflo information on Bab. knowledge ol astronomy, see 


the other works cited on p. 780-', n. 1. 

Leonaed W. 
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FATE (Buddhist).— To Oriental thought in 
general, and more especially to a mind trarn^ m 
Buddhist doctrine and possessed the teacning 
and preconceptions of Buddliist ethics, the idea o 
Destiny or Fate presents itself in an entirely 
difierent aspect from that to which Greek • 

logy or philosophy has given currency m the west. 



power of Babylon ■was on the decline. This 
struotive theorizing is quite typical of ^ZnenjouS 

astral mythologist is capable of (Hearing the most stupenoous 

obstacles. 
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‘Fate,’ in the sense of an external compelling 
power, with universal sway and irresistible decrees, 
w a conception entirely alien to the fundamentel 
principles of either of the great schools of Buddhist 
thought, and is opposed to the exhortations to per- 
sonal effort and strife in order to win salvation 
which in the sacred hooks the Master is constantly 
represented as uttering. The disciple of the Hina- 
yfina works out his ovra deliverance by his own 
unaided toil and self-discipline ; and, as none can 
help, so none can hinder in the great task. The 
kindlier and more liberal creed of the Mahayana 
puts at the disposal of the seeker_ after truth and 
rest supernatural and effective aid, whereby his 
feeble endeavours may be seconded and supported, 
and brought to certain fruition. In either ^e the 
issue of life depends ultimately upon the individual, 
the determiningfactor being his own will and moral 
purpose, and neither is the result foreordained nor 
IS he himself the plaything or helpless victim of an 
omnipotent force which he can neither influence 
nor resist. 

The place which Fate or Destiny occupies in the 
systems of Greek and European philosophy and 
theology is in the East taken by Icarma (Q-v.). 
Karma, however, implying action with all its 
results or ‘ fruits,’ so far from being an extraneous 
and all-compelling force which exercises over the 
course of human life an irresponsible control that 
cannot be gainsaid or resisted, is the self-caused 
and internal constraint of the deeds of the in- 
dividual in his transient existences upon earth. 
He is himself his own fate, in that he receives now 
the due and deserved recompense for what he has 
himself done, be it good or evil. And his life 
proceeds, not on lines determined for him from 
above or from without, but on lines which he has 
himself marked out and continues to mark out 
with irrevocable certainty and exactness, as long 
as a life of fruitful activity is prolonged. Only 
when his actions cease to bear ‘ fruit ’ is the con- 
trol broken, the power of karma rendered in- 
effective, and he himself set free. Between the 
conception of ‘Fate,’ therefore, as defined in the 
teaching of Greece and the West, and its Buddhist 
and Eastern counterpart, there is a profound dif- 
ference as well as a substantial likeness. In both 
the power is absolute, dominant, and irresistible ; 
its movement can neither be stayed nor turned 
aside. In the former, however, man has nothing 
to say to it ; he can only bow his head and submit. 
Fate regulates the course and issue of aU, and man 
can only make the best of his oivn hard case. 
According to the scheme of thought of the East, 
man orders his ovra destiny. Once determined, it 
is in each part and at each moment as rigorous and 
unbending as the most absolute pronouncement of 
the Fates. _ What is done cannot be undone ; the 
effect remains, and must be realized in the form of 
reward or suffering in his own personal experience 
and life. He may, however, or rather he must, by 
his own actions and conduct determine what his 
future shall be. Its course and conditions are 
entirely laid down by himself. When these have 
been, as it were, prescribed, they have passed be- 
yond his control and are unalterable and irrevoc- 
able. But the future is in his oira hands. At 
each moment by his deeds he is shaping his own 
destiny. The moulding thereof for good or for evil 
rests entirely ivith himself. He ordains and directs 
liis ovyn fate, which is then inexorable and self- 
operative. All his life long he is under the 
dominion of karma, and caimot escape from its 
effects. 

In a wider cosmical sense it may be said that 
the conception of Fate prevailed in Buddhism, 
inasmuch as Buddhist doctrine took over from 
Hinduism the conception of world-cycles, succeed- 


ing one another as the acts of an indefinitely pro- 
longed drama of birth, florescence, decay, and 
death (of. Ages of the World [Buddliist]). 
From the Buddhist point of view, each cycle was 
characterized by the renewed preaching of the true 
doctrine, which was more or less widely accepted 
amongst men, ran its course, and then fell into 
neglect with the increasing prevalence of unbelief 
and wickedness, and finally disappeared. In each 
cycle a Buddha is bom, who gains for himself 
iflnmination and perfect knowledge of the truth, 
w’hich he then proclaims to the world. But the 
trath prevails only for a limited period, and is 
succeeded again by times of ignorance and dark- 
ness, dispelled in their turn by a fresh revelation. 
Thus Gautama, the Buddha of this age, has been 
preceded by an indefinite number of earlier 
Buddhas, who in succession taught the Law.^ He 
himself prophesied of the end of the present cycle, 
which would be accompanied by the total disap- 
pearance of aU knowledge of the trath ; thereafter 
Maitreya, the Buddha of the coming age, would 
appear upon the earth, would attain to perfect 
insight and wisdom, and in due time would restore 
the true doctrine to mankind.^ 

The series of world-cycles, therefore, is in- 
dependent of human will and endeavour, and so 
far corresponds to a conception of Fate, relentless 
and almost mechanical, witn supreme and absolute 
control of the destinies of all, moving forward 
resistlessly to a predetermined end. The doctrine, 
however, is purely cosmical, and does not concern 
itself with the career or fate of the individual, 
except in so far as the latter may chance to have 
been bom at an age propitious or otherwise for 
attending to the preaching of a Buddha. This last 
event, of course, the time and place of his birth 
vrithin the cycle, like all the other circumstances 
and conditions of his life, is controlled by karma. 
His existence is comprised, as it were, within the 
world-scheme, as an item or element in its progress. 
But it contributes nothing to its determination, 
and cannot affect its course. The revolution of the 
ages, the rise and fall of the true teaching, the 
destruction and resuscitation of the universe, repeat 
themselves within assigned and unalterable limits, 
without cessation, and apparently without con- 
ceived or conceivable beginning or end. 

It would appear, therefore, that from the Bud- 
dhist point of view Destiny or Fate, as it affects 
the individual, is practically equivalent to a theory 
of strict and determinate causation, the merit or 
demerit of his own actions resulting in a propor- 
tionate increase of freedom and happiness, or 
involving him in renewed tribulation and punish- 
ment. Sloreover, both of the great schools, the 
Mahayana and the Hinayana, taught the possi- 
bility of deliverance or redemption from the power 
of karma, in the attainment of nirvana, the state 
in which actions are performed without desire or 
‘ clinging,’ and therefore do not entail any result- 
ant consequences which must be worked out in a 
renewed existence. In practice, especially in the 
Mahayana, nirvana came to be equivalent to para- 
dise or heaven ; but it was originally attainable 
and attained here upon earth dming the mundane 
life. And the broad difference between the doc- 
trines of the two schools consisted in this, that in 
the endeavour to reach the goal, and to secure 
final release, the adherent of the Hinayana found 
himself dependent upon his own unaided exertions ; 

r Eighty-one of these, for example, are enumerated in the 
Sukhavati-vyuha 3, beginning with DipaSlcara, ‘long ago in the 
past, in an innumerable and more than innumerable, enormous, 
immeasurable, and incomprehensible kalpa before now.' Else- 
w'here predecessors of Dipahiara are named {JdtaJca, i. iZ). 
Gautama is said to have ‘ received recognition ’ from twenty-four 
ol these. 

2 See art. Bcddui, vol. ii. p. SSS 
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no external aid was either available or possible, and 
in the most absolute sense of the term he must 
work out his own salvation. The Mahayana, on 
the contrary, conceived of a hierarchy of super- 
natural beings, the Bodhisattvas {^.u), who were 
ever willing and able to bring help in the strife ; by 
whose aid man might rise, when his own strengtn 
would fail. The entire cycle, however, of human 
existence, thus regulated in each individual in- 
stance by karma, was carried out and completed 
within the larger cosmical cycle, in which karma 
had no meaning or place. The latter proceeded in 
a fixed and determmed order, through teons upon 
seons of time. It represented, upon the broadest 
possible scale, the Buddhist or rather Indian con- 
ception of a mechanical and all-controlling Destiny, 
to which the entire universe was subject, alike in 
its origin, its progress, and its dissolution. 

Literatukb. — F or the general literature, see art. Kaiuu. Of. 
Dhamma-Safiga'Cti, iii. 1, tr. 0. A. F. nhys Davids, in Btiddhist 
Psychology, London, 1900, pp. 123-155; Abhidhammattha- 
Saiigaha, v. 8, tr. Shwe Zan Aung, Compendium of Philosophy, 
London, 1910, p. 148 S. ; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Trans- 
lations, Cambridge, Mass., 189C, pp. 216-221, 220-238, 481-480 ; 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1007, 
P- 198 fl. A. S. GeDEN. 

FATE (Celtic). — As among all imi^native and 
superstitious peoples, the belief in Destiny was 
strong among the Gaels. The whole of lito was 
regarded by them as encompassed and ruled by 
an over-mastering Pate, from which there was 
no possibility of escape. In the older literature 
we find constant expression given to this belief. 

• It it be here that I am fated to die, I have no power to 
shun it,’ Bays Diarmaid in the tale of the ‘ Pursuit of Diarmaid 
and Gnlinne.' ‘It Is proiltlcsa to fly from death ; and, though 
I should avoid the battle, flight never yet saved a wretch,’ 
Bays Congal before the fatal battle of M^h Eath (ed. 
O’Donovan, Irish Arch. Soo., Dublin, 1842). ‘ There are three 
periods of time that cannot he avoided— the hour of death, 
the hour of birth, and the hour of conception ’ (t6.). In on old 
poem attributed to St. Columba we get the same idea of the 
fiirity of Fate : 

* When once the fixed period of death arrives, 

There is no fortress which can resist it ; . . . 

But the fortunate in iife are protected 
Even in the fore-front of a battle . . . 

Whatever Qod has destined for a man 
He leaves not the worid until he meet it ’ 

(ed. O’Donovan, Miscel. Celtic Soc., Dublin, 1840). 

In like manner, the Gaulish tribe of the Cadurci, when re- 
duced to extremity by Casar, thought that what was happening 
was not by the act of man, but by the will of the gods (de Belt. 
Gall. viii. 43. 6). 

Though this sense of fatality is as old as pagan 
times, it is probable that it has rather developed 
than been miecked by Christian teaching. The 
passivity of mind and the inertia -which mark the 
life of the Gaelic and Breton peasant arise largely 
out of this feeling that both the good and ill of 
life lie entirely outside of his control; his stoic 
acceptance of evil and death rests upon the same 
idea. The legends and folk-tales both of Brittany 
and of the Gaelic-speaking peoples are filled with 
the same overpowering sense of fatality. Con- 
nected with this are the omens of death or ill-luck 
which we find penetrating all Celtic literature, 
and which are universally believed in at the 
present day ; and, again, the belief in lucky and 
unlucky days and hours. In the old medical 
treatises, the cross or unlucky days are set down 
in order, and in Christian times Biblical events 
were made to coincide -with the days or hours 
of pagan observance. It -was customary to con- 
sult a Druid or soothsayer as to the lucky 
moments for beginning a journey, battle, or other 
undertaking. 

King Dafchi requires his Druid to ‘ let him know his destiny 
and that of his countrj’,’ for a twelvemonth from that day 
(O’Ourry, MS Mat., Dubh'n, 1861, p. 284). Before the cam- 
paign of the Tdin b6 Oiialnge, the host were kept waiting a 
fortnight until a good omen was obtained (Leabhar na hUidhre 
[LIT], 65o), and at the muster of the HiU of Slane or Slemain 
of Meath in this same story the onset is held back until the 
luck} moment of sunrise (Leabhar Laignech, or Book of 


Leinster [LL], 101a). Again, Oiichulainn was bound to bs 
famous it ho took arms on a particular day (ib. 645) • and a 
child, if not born before a certain day foretold by the Druids 
wouM become a great Wng (8. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 
London, 1892, il. 854). Lucky and unlucky days have great 
prominence riven to them in the Ooligny Calendar (J. Ehvs 
* Oeltaj and Qalli,’ in Proo. of the British Academy, London’ 
1905). ’ 

Kegular horoscopes were dra-wn at critical 
moments in a chiefs career (Battle of Magh 
Lena, ed, O’Cur^ for the Celtic Soc., 1855). 
Omens were obtained by means of various Druid- 
ical rites. Chief of these was imbas forosnai, or 
the ‘ knowledge which illumines,’ which was gained 
through a magic bIcm, and w’as associated ivith 
offerings to idols. The means of inducing this 
sleep of incantation is elaborately described in 
Cormac’s Glossary (ed. "Whitley Stokes, London, 
1862, p. 94). Sometimes this knowledge seems to 
have neen obtained by looking into a crystal. 
The prophetess Fedelm, who declares that she has 
knowledge of this art, is asked by Queen Medb to 
‘ look for her ’ what will be the fate of her expedi- 
tion. Then the maiden ‘ looked for it,’ apparently 
into a baU or crystal {LU 55b). Another heathen 
method of divination was knoivn as teinm Iceghda, 
which enabled an inquirer to discover such matters 
as to whom the body of a headless corpse belonged 
((Ilormac’s Glossary, p. 130), Both these methods 
of divination are said to have been suppressed by 
St. Patriek, on account of the idol observances witn 
which they were accompanied [ib. p. 94 f.; Semhtis 
Mdr, vol. 1 . [Dublin, 1868] pp. 24, 44), but he per- 
mitted the use of a means of foresight known as 
dicetal dochennaib, which was gained from some 
incantations made with the finger-tips, and was 
not accompanied by ofierings to idols. Instruc- 
tion in these arts formed part of the regular course 
of the fully-equipped Jile, or Druid of the higher 
ranks (of. art. Communion with Deity [Celtic]). 
At times the decision as to Avho was to be elected 
king was reached by Druidical revelation gained 
in sleep, after a ‘ bull-feast ’ (Bruighen dd Derga, 
ed. Stokes, 1902, pp. 14, 16). The stone on which 
the kings of Ireland were crowned at Tara was 
called the Lia Fdil, or ‘ Stone of Destiny,’ because 
it was believed to cry aloud when the rightftu 
heir stepped upon it. In the before-mentioned 
poem, or ‘Lonca,’ attributed to St. Columba, 
several means of divdnation are mentioned as 
practised by Druids : 

‘ Our destiny is not with the sreod. 

Nor with the bird on the top of the twig. 

Nor with the trunk of the gnarled tree. 

Nor with a sordan, hand on hand . . . 

I adore not the voice of birds, 

Nor a sreod, nor a destiny, nor this earthly world. 

Nor a Bon, nor chance, nor woman ; 

My Druid is Christ, the Son of God.’ 

In an old historical poem relating to the settle- 
ments of the Cruithne, or Irish Picte, in Alba 
(Scotland), among the lands of di-vination taugnt 
by e-vdl Druids and necromancers were : 

‘ The honouring of sredhs and omens, 

Choice of weather, lucky times, 

The watching the voices of bi«is, ^ 

They practised without disguise . . 

(Irish Nennius, ed. J. H. Todd, Irish Arch. Soo., 
1848, p. 145). f 

The exact significance of some of these terms q 
divination is not known, but the word 
equated with s6n or s6on, | good omen or iuck, 
in various passages; and in MS Laud, olo, p. » 
we read : ni h-dg sreoid aid mo chuid, not tor m 
is the luck of the sreod.’ Siot^-saobha meam 
‘ augury,’ or ‘ sorcery ; and m LL 101® we r 
of the ‘power of the s6on ^^nd of the 
don t- s&on agus don soZmcT— evidently . 

good-fortune. A lucky moment is called “ 
il7 55a, and sen in LL 64a. It is POSsMetbat 
the sredk or sreod may be connected 
or sraoth, ‘sneezing’ — a form of , 1 ,.^ 

in early times, and frequently condemned oy 
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Synods. See, further, Celts, vol. iii. p. 300, and 
DmNATiON (Celtic), vol. iv. p. 787. 

The sense of Destiny surrounding each person of 
importance is expressed in the old tales hy means 
of tabus (called in Irish gessa or gcasa), usually 
laid on him at birth, and which, when his doom 
is about to overtake him, are broken through by 
him, one by one, against his own rvill, fore- 
shadouing evD. Many of the Irish gtssa were, 
no doubt, real tabus actually imposed upon Irings 
and chiefs. We possess a complete tract giving 
the restrictions which had to be observed by the 
provincial kings of ancient Ireland (Leabhar na 
g-ceart, ed. O’Donovan for the Celtic Soc., Dublin, 
1847, pp. 1-25); but they are used in the old 
romantic tales, ivith the definite poetic purpose 
of representing the nnescapable decrees of Destmy. 
They have all the Greek sense of over-mastering 
Fate. They are usually, especially the birth- 
tabus, laid on the hero at birth; but any one 
seems to have had the power of inflicting them, 
and they appear to have been eq^nally binding, 
however they were imposed. 

In the story called 'The Tragical Fhte ol the Sons of 
TJsnach,’ the tabu of Fergus to refuse a feast resulted in the 
death of toe three brothers ; in the ‘ Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
QrSinne,’ the death of the hero was due to his neglect of his 
tabu ‘ never to hunt a boar ’ ; the breaking of the gessa laid 
upon the boy Conla by Oiichulainn resulted In toe slaying of 
toe son by his own father. 

Elaborate gessa were laid on each of the chief 
heroes of tlie older, or Ciiohulainn, cycle of tales 
(see CtIchulAINN Cycle), and it is in the gradual 
and inevitable breaking down of these gessa that 
the tragedy of their doom consists. The approach- 
ing end of each, and especially of the centrsu figure 
of Ciichulainn himself, is surrounded by omens (cf. 
art. Celts, in vol. iii. p. 300, § 6). In the Ossianic 
tales, especially the more recent of them, less 
stress is laid upon the breaking of tabus, but 
great prominence is given to the omens of sick- 
ness or death, such as the howling of dogs, clouds 
red like blood, and foreboding dreams (Trans, of 
the Ossianic Soc.). These signs are still regarded 
as sure forewarnings of a fatS catastrophe. 

Another remnant of a very ancient superstition 
is the belief that ‘ banshees,’ or female fairies (see 
Demons and Spirits [Celtic]), foretold by their 
waUinga near a house the death of an inmate. 
The banshee is usually the early pagan goddess 
of the district which she haunts, but she appears 
as a weeping woman, mournfully bewailing the 
expected death. Many families have their own 
special banshees who always appear before a death 
in the family. Sometimes, Instead of the pre- 
siding genius of the country, some woman who 
has met an accidental death acts the part of the 
banshee, and is heard crying and moaning. There 
are examples of the appearances of banshees in 
the old historical literature. 

Oueen Aoibhill of Craig Liath, toe presiding goddess of Clare 
and banshee of toe Dalcassian race, appears to King Brian 
Boromhe before the Battle of Olontarf to forewarn him of his 
death (Far of the Gaedhil with the Gailt, ed. J. H. Todd, 
London, 1867, p. SOI). The same goddess has been seen in 
recent times attended by twenty-five other banshees of Clare 
before an impending disaster. 

In many of the ancient tales this forerunner of 
death takes the form either of a beautiful but 
weeping maiden or of a gruesome and monstrous 
hag, who is found in the path of a host going to 
battle, or of a chief who is doomed to death, 
stooping over a stream, washing and wringing 
bloody garments and weapons. She is called the 
‘ washer of the Ford,’ and she informs the doomed 
man or host that it is their own bloody garments 
that she is wringing out. 

^ late as ISIS, Bichard de Clare and his Norman troops met 
this hideous figure, • washing armour and rich rohes till the red 
gore churned and splashed through her hands,’ when they were 
on their way to plunder the O’Deas of Dysert She tells Eichard 


that she is come to invite him to Join her among the tribes of 
Heli. Next day Eichard and his son and host lay dead upon the 
field near the fort of Dysert. 

A similar superstition is that of the ‘ death’s 
coach,’ with headless driver and black or headless 
horses which, if it passes by a house or through 
a village, must not be stopped on its way. If it 
meets with any impediment or draws up at a 
door, some one is sure to die next day within the 
house. These beliefs are firmly held in all parts 
of Ireland, and many apparently authenticated 
cases are recorded of such events actually happen- 
ing within recent times (FL iv. [1893] 352, x. 
[1899] 119, 122; T. C. Croker, Fairg Legends, 
London, 1870, p. 250). In Brittany the same 
superstition exists ; the ‘ Coach of the Ankou ’ 
is driven by a figure who is the personification 
of death, imagined as tall and lean with long 
white hair, or as a skeleton whose head turns 
about every way inspecting the country. His 
coach resembles a funeral cart uuth tandem- 
horses, and he is escorted by two companions 
walking beside the cart, who open the gates of 
fields or the doors of houses and pile the dead upon 
the vehicle. The ‘Ankou’ is the last person who 
has died in each parish during the year, and is 
replaced at the end of twelve montus by a suc- 
cessor (A. le Braz, La Ligende de la anort, new 
ed., Paris, 1902, i. 95-99). 

Uterature.— T his has been given in the articie. Cf. also the 
literature appended to art. Deuoks aot Spirits (Celt^. 

Eleanor Hull. 

FATE (Chinese). — i. Definition of the term. — 
The Chinese equivalent for ‘fate,’ viz. ming, like 
the original of our English word, means primarily 
‘something spoken or decreed.’ It is composed of 
the radical for ‘ mouth ’ and the symbol for ‘ law ’ 
or ‘ commandment,’ the latter supplying the place 
of phonetic as well as supplementing the force of 
the radical. As fatum in philosophical language 
represents the eternal, immutable law of the gods, 
so ming is interpreted as the appointment of 
Heaven, the unalterable decree whicli determines 
man’s lot; it is often used as synonymous with 
‘life’ — regarded as the span of existence, whose 
limits are irrevocably fixed, so that a long ming is 
but another name for long life. To ‘calculate the 
ming ’ is to forecast one’s fortune. Ouung to the 
fact that the term is sometimes applied in con- 
nexions which seem to admit of a variety of inter- 
pretations, some difference of opinion exists as to 
whether the Chinese should be described as fatal- 
ists, but it may be said without hesitation that the 
weight of eviaence is in favour of such a descrip- 
tion. It may be sufiScient to note, ivith regard to 
the contrary view, that there are circumstances 
under which it may be possible, according to 
Chinese theories, to escape one’s destiny, which 
might seem to imply that ming was not considered 
as mvariable ; but it ivill be found, on investiga- 
tion, that in such cases apparent failure of the 
decree was of the nature of a deprivation of the 
gifts which Heaven had in store, in consequence of 
the unwillingness or nnworthiness of the intended 
recipient to receive or retain them, rather than 
malieasance on the part of Heaven. From this 
point of view it might seem that man is regarded 
as the potential master of his destiny, but, on the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind that, though 
he may fail to realize, or deliberately reject, the 
high position marked out for him by fate, he may 
by no means attain to a higher station than that 
which is destined for him. 

2 . Classical references. — In the Confucian classics 
the term ming frequently occurs, though, as we are 
informed, it was one of the subjects on which the 
Master was characteristically reticent. The word 
m sometimes qualified by the addition of ‘ Heaven,’ 
i.e. ‘ Heaven’s decree ’ ; and sometimes ' Heaven ’ 
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alone stands for the decree of Heaven. The two 
terms are often found in apposition, as in the state- 
ment, ‘ Death and life have their determined ap- 
pointment {ming), riches and honour depend upon 
Heaven.’ 

When a disciple named Po Niu was visited by Confucius, and 
found to be hopelessly ill, the Master said : ‘ It is the appoint- 
ment (ming) of Heaven, alas 1 ' The expression is frequently 
used with regard to the ancient rulers : ‘ Heaven decreed him 
the throne.’ Again, we read of the ‘superior man,’ the Qon- 
fucian ideal, as ‘ waiting, quietly and calmly, for the appoint- 
ment of Heaven,’ i.e. his destiny, in contrast with the ‘inferior 
man’ who ‘walks in dangerous paths looking for luck.’ In 
another passage Confucius says : ‘ Without recognizing the 
decree it is impossible to be a “ superior man.” ’ He frequently 
refers to destiny as influencing his own life, e.g . : ‘ Heaven pro- 
duced the virtue that is in me ’ ; ‘ At 60 I knew the decree of 
Heaven ’ ; ‘ While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, 
what can the people of Kw'ang’ do to me ? ’ ; ‘If my principles are 
to advance, it is so ordered ; if they are to fall to the ground, it 
is so order^ (ming)' ; ‘ Heaven is destroying me.’ 

From statements such as these it may he argued 
that, to the mind of the Sage, ming meant veiy 
much what we mean by destiny or fate : something 
which he recognized as actively operating in the 
determination of man’s lot, hut which he refused 
to discuss or analyze, regarding it, in common with 
spiritual beings and other extra-mundane pheno- 
mena, as beyond the pale of controversy. 

3. Mencius. — The philosopher Mencius agrees 
■with Confucius in regarding ming as Heaven’s 
decree, in his references to the ancient 'Emperors ’ 
Yao and Shun ; and quotes passages from the Odes 
to the effect that ‘ God, having passed the decree, 
caused the descendants of Shang to submit to the 
new dynasty of Chow.’ When the prospect of 
obtaining preferment was suggested to him, he 
replied, in the words of Confucius : ‘ That shall be 
as Heaven directs.’ He speaks of Heaven’s gift of 
tlie kingdom to Shun, though he does not describe 
it as resulting from destiny, but rather as the 
demonstration of Heaven’s will by Shun’s personal 
character and achievements. His pronouncements 
on the subject are much looser than those of Con- 
fucius, since he speaks in one place of calamity and 
happiness as being in all cases of man’s own seek- 
ing, and endeavours to illustrate his theory by a 
quotation from the Od^ ; ‘ Study always to be in 
harmony with the ordinances {ming), so you will 
certainly get for yourself much happiness ’ ; and 
again, in a passage from the Canon of History ; 
‘When Heaven sends down calamities, it is still 
possible to escape from them ; when we occasion 
the calamities ourselves, it is not possible any 
longer to live.’ There is a further explanation in 
a later phrase of his : ‘ That which is done without 
man’s doing is from Heaven, that which happens 
■without man’s causing it to happen is from the 
ordinance {ming).' There is, therefore, a destiny 
decreed for every man, ‘ there is an appointment 
{ming) for eve^thing,’ and it is possible for each 
man to ‘ establish his destiny,’ or fail to realize the 
favours which Heaven wills to bestow on him. 
An early and apparently untimely death may be 
ascribed to destiny, if encountered in the honour- 
able discharge of one’s duty ; but a disOTacefuI 
death cannot be so attributed. Men should calmly 
await the fate which is decreed for them ; but, 
should they place themselves in needless danger, 
they may entail upon themselves a ‘ fate ’ which is 
not of Heaven’s appointment. 

Destiny and Nature are closely associated in 
some passages of Mencius, and seem to reflect 
what is said in ch. i. of the Doctrine of the Mean : 
‘Wliat Heaven has conferred {ming) is called 
Nature,’ the idea being that Heaven has decreed 
an ideal destiny for man, and his success or failure 
in realizing that destiny represents the extent to 
which his nature is in harmony with the ideal. 
He may attain to the highest honours, if such are 
invested to him by the understood will of Heaven, 


as in the case of the ancient rulers ; or he may, like 
some of them, be condemned, by his own moral 
delinquency, to surrender the powers and dignities 
to which, humanly speaking, his former virtues 
entitled him. His ideal destiny may assign him a 
potential longe-vity, which he may reject by volun- 
tary suicide. It is only when his nature is esti- 
vated so as to correspond -with the ideal that he 
can fulfil his ideal destiny. He discovers his 
destiny by performance of the eternal law of 
Right, and thus Mencius, when asked ‘Did Heaven 
confer its appointment on Shun with specific in- 
junctions?’ replied ‘No, Heaven does not speak, 
it simply showed its -will by his personal actions 
and conduct of affairs.’ By this means Shun was 
declared to be ‘ the man after God’s o\m heart,’ 
by the conferring of the Imperial dignity upon 
him. 

The ideal destiny is limited or determined, in 
the sense that none can reach a higher standard 
than that appointed for him. In the case of some, 
that appointed limit may not permit him to rise 
above the lowest levels of human attainment ; in 
other cases it may allow the happy recipient to 
secure the position of ‘ assessor with the Deity.’ A 
recent pronouncement by a Confucian writer states 
that * Confucius emphatically denies that all men 
may be made good ’ (Lim Boon Keng, in China, Jan. 
1912, p. 515). Man may represent an early stage 
in the evolutionary process which, in course of 
time, may produce a sage ; but, in his oivn person, 
he can have no hope of reaching that proud posi- 
tion, though he may rejoice in the privilege of 
advancing the process by strict attention to the 
limited sphere of his o'wn responsibilities. He may, 
on the other hand, inherit a noble destiny, and not 
only fail to attain it, but by his failure retard the 
evolutionary process, and bring about a condition 
of atavism. 


4. The Chucian school.— The reticence of Con- 
fucius with reference to ming gave his later 
expositors the opportunity of elaborating theories 
of their o'wn; and their materializing tendencies 
are reflected in the Doctrine of the Mean, attributed 
to Tsze-sze, a grandson of Confucius, ■who was also, 
to a great extent, the inspirer of Mencius.^ A 
further development is observable in the ■writings 


existing in the natures of men or beasts. _ In other 
words, men and beasts inherit their individum 
natures, which constitute each of "them a law unto 
himself ; but, since Nature, or Principle, may be- 
come deflected, an outside standard is necessary for 
correction of morals, viz. Tao, or ‘ the "VVay ; and 
Kiao, or ‘instruction,’ which is furnished by sages 
and teachers. It should be borne in m^d that 
Chucius was largely influenced by Bnddlnstio 
opinions, and tbat the doctrine or Icarma, no 
doubt, affected his treatment of the subject; ana, 
since Chucius is admitted to be the most popular 
exponent of the Confucian school at the 
time, it is not surprising that the Chinese shomd 
be represented as thorough believers in fatalism. 
To the latter fact has been credited the universal 
traific in astrology, fortune-telling, clairvoyance, 

- T.h'o-sincmomy, 


R with a view to discovering and influencing one » 
lestiny. For, though the Chinese may s^meUmee 
.ppear to disclaim belief in a prcdestin^ and 

rrevocable fate, and express contempt for tno 

nethods by which an equivocal decree ' 

0 be adjusted or evaded, it is evident, maw 
xpressions in common use, that they 
rith the idea that an unalterable fate attei^s cer 
ain couraes of actionj and that the only y 
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obviate that destiny is to refrain from entering 
upon such courses ; and thus the ignorant masses, 
wo cannot attain to that state of enlightenment 
where individual destiny is understood, flock to the 
charlatans who profess to lift the veil which hides 
the future, so that the inquirer may learn the fate 
which threatens him, and take steps to escape it. 

5 . Historical illustrations. — Chinese history, 
especially in its earlier periods, abounds in refer- 
ences to the Decree by which kings reigned, and 
which was unalterable so long as individuals and 
dynasties exhibited that congruity with the will 
of Heaven which justified their appointment and 
established their fortunes. 

An carlv instance is Bupplied in connexion mth the tripoda of 
Yu (2205-2197 B.o.), of wMch it is said : ‘ Their weieht depended 
upon the virtue of the man who endeavoured to lift them. If 
> t was slight, they were heavy and immovable ; hut if great, they 
were as light as a feather.' These tripods were given, it was 
believed, 'by the direct interterence of Heaven . . . and none 
could possess them except by its will.' Fu-kien, king of the 
State of Ts'in (4th cent. A.D.), said, with reference to the methods 
suggested for the repression of a suspected rebel, ‘To whom- 
soever Heaven has decreed to give the kingdom, that man shall 
have it, and not ali the wisdom or might of this world can prevent 
it.' In the following century Siau-tau, a military commander 
under Ming-ti, was generally regarded ‘ as a man whom Heaven 
seemed to havcdestmed for a throne ’ ; and the chronicles of the 
time show that, in spite of the machinations of the court against 
him, he ultimately succeeded in founding the dynasty of Ts'i, 
over which he ruled with the title of Kau ti. During an out- 
break of plague in Shensi, at the end of the 6th cent., so great 
a condition of panic was created that the sick were utterly 
abandoned by their relatives through fear of infection, and con- 
fidence was not restored until Sm-kung, the local governor, 
having cared for the afflicted in his own residence, gave them 
back to their relatives when convalescent, with the words, ‘Life 
and death are in the hands of Heaven. Why are you afraid of 
infection?' When the consort of Ta'i-tsung was about to die 
(A.D. 637), she heard that steps were being taken to secure the 
prolongation of her life by an appeal to Heaven, and, calling her 
son, the prime mover in the matter, to her bedside, said : ‘ Our 
life is in the hands of Heaven ; and, when it decides that we 
shall die, there is no mortal power that can prolong it’ The 
Emperor Ta'i-tsung himself, at a later period (a.o. 645), in view 
of the disasters which menaced his throne, proposed a general 
massacre of the ladies of his hartm, because it was prophesied 
that from amongst them a queen should orise who would exter- 
minate the royal house of T'ang ; but he was dissuaded from 
adopring such a course by Li-fung, who assured him that the 
coming events were ordained by Heaven, and that, though he 
might destroy every individual In the palace. It would raise up 
another to carry out Its sovereign will. When Ohang Shih-kieh, 
a faithful general of the Sung dynasty (A.n. 12S0), was threatened 
with shipivreck, he refused to save himself by attempting to 
beach his ship, saying, ‘ TOen one Emperor perished, I set up 
another ; he also has disappeared ; and now to-day I meet this 
CTcat storm ; surely it must be the will of Heaven that the Sung 
dynasty should perish,’ KToorhachu, the founder of the Jfanchu 
dynasty- (A.D. 161p, assumed the name of Ti'en Ming= ‘ By decree 
of Heaven,’ as his royal title on the establishment of the new 
dynasty. 

6 . Proverbial references. — ^The Chinese view 
wth regard to the interposition of Destiny, as 
illustrated in the preceding, is confirmed by the 
everyday language of the people. ‘ All is Destiny ’ 
is a pbiase which is constantly beard. 'Turn, 
turn, turn, life is fixed,’ is a proverb which re- 
presents the strumming of the fortune-teller’s 
guitar, and expresses the futility of man’s eflbrts 
to change bis lot. ‘Nothing proceeds from the 
machinations of man, one’s whole life is planned 
by Destiny,’ conveys a similar lesson. Other com- 
mon phrases thus express it : 

‘ If it is your fate to gain wealth, you will at last possess It : 
If it is your fate not to have wealth, do not use violence to get 
it.' ‘If fated to have sons, what matters it early or late?’ ‘A 
man’s disease can he cured, but not his fate.' * Ill-gotten gains 
will not enrich those whose fate it is to be poor.’ ‘ Planning 
matters pertains to man, completing matters pertains to 
Heaven.’ _ ‘ Man contrives, Heaven decrees,' i.e. ‘Man proposes. 
Heaven disposes.’ ‘ Heaven decrees happy unions,’ i.e, ‘ Mar- 
riages are made in Heaven.’ ‘Everything depends on Heaven 
and Fate, and not on man.’ • All the plans of man are unequal 
to the one fixed determination of Heaven.’ 

7 . Popular literature. — ^The doctrine of Pate in 
■works of fiction is well illustrated in such selections 
from Chinese literature as Strange, Stories from a 
Chinese Studio (see Lit. below) ; and the ‘ Book of 
Pate ’ is frequently referred to as being consulted 
in order to discover the terms of one’s lease of life. 
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The inevitahleness of Pate is tacitly accepted by 
the Chinese people, and finds constant illustration 
in their otherwise inexplicable carelessness in the 
control of fire, which sometimes devastates enormous 
areas; the neglect of proper precautions against 
flood, which has been knoivn to inundate whole 
counties ; and similar remissness in connexion with 
the outbreak of ‘ plague, pestilence, and famine,’ 
or even personal afiiictions, such as abnormal 
growths or deformities. The whole tendency of 
Taoism, which, though sadly depraved by its 
modem representatives, is, nevertheless, a powerful 
influence among the thinking classes, may well be 
described as fatalistic, inculcating, as it does, that 
absolute compliance with the Tao, or ‘ Course of 
Nature,’ which precludes the stirrings of ambition, 
and deprecates all restless striving in the direction 
of self-advancement, whether by virtue of one’s 
individual merits, or by sedulous attention to the 
desires of the higher or even the liighest powers, 
including the gods themselves. 

In conclusion, it may he said that, on this sub- 
ject, as in the case of many others, the Chinese 
appear to he able to harmonize what might seem to 
Westerners to he conflicting and contradictory 
opinions. They express belief in an unalterable 
destiny, and yet speak of the possibility of evading 
that uestiny, of a fate which is unaffected by 
outside agencies, whilst at the same time they 
seek by every means to anticipate the decree by 
recourse to horoscopes, fortune-tellers, etc. The 
explanation is supplied by the theory that the 
debased may surrender the good fortune in store 
for them, for Heaven has the right to annul a 
destiny which proves to be too good for its intended 
recipient. The ignorant may he unaware of the 
destiny which Heaven intends for them, and thus 
neglect to qualify for their predestined lot. Only 
complete sincerity can attain to the foreknowledge 
of Heaven’s appointment : only he who fashions 
his life in accordance with ‘ the Way ’ can hope to 

f ain the highest places which beneficent Heaven 
as to bestow. Death is unalterably fixed in the 
case of all men, and this belief rives rise to that 
extraordinary resignation with vriiich the Chinese 
accept the death penalty ; but one’s lot in life is, 
to a large extent, in one’s own hands ; happiness 
may be secured, and calamity averted, by living in 
accordance ivith Tao, as set forth in the Confucian 
classics ; for, as the proverb says, ‘ If Heaven 
should weary my body, I must set it ofif by putting 
my heart at ease.’ 

LiTEKAinBE.— J. Leggre, Chinese Classics, London, 1861 ; J. 
MacGowati, Hist. 0 / China, do. 1897 ; H. A. Giles, Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio, do. 1009 ; J. Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese, New York, 1867 ; A. H. Smith, Proverbs 
and Common Savings of the Chinese, Shanghai, 1888, also 
Chinese Charaeterislies, New York, 1000. 

W. Gilbert Walshe, 

FATE (Egyptian), — TJie Egyptians had a very 
definite notion of Fate or Destiny, which was per- 
sonified as the deity Shai. The -word for ‘ destiny,’ 
Sau, later Sai [shat), is derived from the verb ia, 
‘decide,’ ‘define,’ the German bestimmen; £ai, 
therefore, = ‘ was hestimmt ist,’ as in the verse, 

‘ Es ist hestimmt in Gottes Rath, Dass man vom 
Besten was man luat. Muss scheiden, ja scheiden ’ ; 
£ai= ‘ what must he,’ unavoidable Fate. We find 
it in this sense always : even the heresy of 
Akhenaten did not deny Fate, and the word 
ocenrs in the inscriptions of his high priest Merir'a 
at el-Amarna (1370 B.C.). A prominent example 
of its use is in the inscription of Amasis de- 
scribing the overthrow of Apries at Momemphia 
(660 B.C.) : 

'The land was traversed as by the blast of a tempest, de- 
stroying their ships [t.e. those of the Greek allies of Apries], 
abandoned by the crews. The (Egyptian] people accomplished 
their fate (that of the Greeks] ; killing their prince [Apriesj on 
his couch, when he had come to repose in his cabin.’ 
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Naturally, unavoidable fate "was regarded as 
evil fate, and £ai can mean this without qualifi- 
cation. In the ‘ Israol-Stela ’ of Merenptah (1230 
B.C.), which records the ravaging of Palestine by 
the Egyptians and the destruction of Israel, the 
word is ‘determined’ by the ideograph of a 
devouring dog : an evil animal was destiny I 
Death was the destiny of all, whether the rich 
man who built himself a pyramid of granite, or the 
poor fellah meslcln who died of heat and labour 
on the canal-dyke or gisr, with none but the fish 
to see him die. It was an evil destiny, death, and, 
when one thought upon it, one was disturbed, and 
tears came to the eyes ; the very thought of death 
was pain and grief ; never would one come back 
from the tomb to see the sun. So said his soul to 


preserving rather the altered and later agatho- 
dosmonic signification of the word. 

Literature.— On ttio derivation of the word iai, see H 
Brngsch, Lciprig 1867-82, Suppl. p. 1219 1 

on the divinity, Ifool: ^ the Dead, ch. cxxv. ; Book o/Traverslni 
EUrnity^ (cd. fe.y. Bergmann, Vienna, 1877, 1. 73, 46, Zm- 
G. Stemdorff, ZA, 1890, p. 61 ; and H. R. Hall, PSltl 
xxvii. (1005) 87-80, where references to inscriptions quoted are 
given, except that of Amasis (Daressy, jKBxxii. 111., tr Hall 
from Daressy’s Egyp. text in Oldest Civilization of Greece 1001 
appendix, p. 323 f. ; J. H. Breasted, Anc. Records, Ohlca-o’ 
1906-07, IV. 990ir.) and the ‘Dialogue of the Man Tired °of 
Life with his Soul,’ for which see A. Ennan, ■ Gesprach eines 
Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele,' ABAW, Tubingen, 1896 For 
^_a! in the magical papyri, see F. LI. Griffith, Stories o/fft« 
High Pnesls of Mertwhis, Oxford, 1900, p. 64 ; Griffith and 
Thompson, Magical Papyrus of London, London, 1009, p. 185. 
On the Hathors, see A. Ennan, Lie Marchen des Pawns 
Westcar, Berlin, 1891. H. E, Hail 


‘ Tired-of-Life ’ in the curious dialogue translated 
by Erman ; but the man himself, seeking rest from 
the wickedness of the world, saw in death no evil 
fate, but rather a glorious one, since, when dead, 
he would become a ‘livingGod,’ who would accom- 
pany E'a in his sun-ship through the sky, all- 
seeing and all-knowing, and able to punish evil- 
doers. So ‘Tired-of-Life’ rebuked his soul, and 
so the common fate of man appeared to the re- 
ligious, then as now, rather a good than an evil 
destiny, and ‘ That-which-must-be ’ [Sai) was de-< 
prived of his terrors. He ceased to be the De- 
vourer, and became, instead, the Benefactor. 
Shai now appears, in late times, as a popular 
deity in the form of a serpent, the animal which 
had become the emblem or image of any and every 
deity otherwise unprovided -with an animal-form. 
For religious reasons connected with the idea of 
death, as mentioned above, and for euonymous 
reasons too, no doubt, Destiny gradually comes to 
be regarded as a beneficent rather than a malefi- 
cent demon, and eventually in Koman times de- 
velops into the good angel of mankind and is 
translated into Greek as ’ AyaOcdal/tw. When the 
priests wanted to call the Emperor Antoninus Pius 
‘ the good genius of Egypt,’ they wrote p-Sai n 
Keniet, which to their predecessors of a thousand 
years earlier could have meant nothing but ‘ the 
evil destiny of Egypt ’ ! At Dendur in Nubia the 
local god Petisis is similarly called p-5ai Enthur, 
‘the ’Aya0o8alfiu>i/ (not the MoTpa) of Dendflr.’ It 
is in his capacity of protecting daemon that we 
find the serpent Shai, wearing the crowns of a 
Pharaoh and bearing the caduceus of Hermes and 
the thyrsus of Dionysos (a true type of the Misch- 
kunst of the time), represented on either side of 
the inner doorway of the great family catacomb 
at Kom esh-Shukafa at Alexandria, which dates 
from the 2nd cent. A.D. In the 3rd cent, magical 
papyri we find Shai as the agathodcemon, ^ the 
spirit of good rather than of bad luck ; in a 
love -charm he is invoked as ‘the great Shai 
who makes magic for the great (goddess) Triphis, 
the lady of Koou.’ T:^his (t-ripe(t)), ‘the 
princess,’ was a form of Hathor, the goddess of 
love, who also from the earliest times had been 
connected with the idea of Fate : ‘ the seven ! 
Hathors’ foretell the destiny of a child at its 
birth as early as the Vth dynasty. The name of 
Shai was now very popular in compound personal 
appellations; thus we find Senpsdis (‘Daughter 
or Shai’), Twsdis (‘She who belongs to Shai’), 
PetepsaKs (‘ He whom Shai hath given ’), and so 
forth. As the Good Spirit, he was now regarded 
as watching over the safety of the crops, and 
appears as a male counterpart of the com-goddess 
Emute (Thermuthis). Such is the history of an 
Egyptian godling. By this time the word Sai had 
probably lost entirely its original signification of 
‘ what is determined,’ ‘ destiny unavoidable.’ ^ It 
does not occur in this sense in Coptic, in which 
«;&Y means ‘good,’ ‘pleasant,’ ‘proper,’ thus 


FATE (Greek and Koman). — Fate is the counter- 
part of Fortune (q.v. ). They are two ways of look- 
ing at life ; both are essentially connected with 
man. From the point of view of Fortune all is 
indeterminate ; from the point of view of Fate all 
is determined. And Fate, like Fortune, attains to 
deity before our eyes during the course of Greek 
literature. From the first the idea of a predeter- 
mined order of destiny in the aflfairs of man was 
present to the mind of Hellas, and was fostered by 
the belief in oracles. ‘ Fatum a fando,’ says Augus- 
tine {de Civ. Dei, v. 9). Fate is by derivation ‘ that 
which has been spoken,’ with the implication that 
it shall be fulfilled. The nearest verbal equivalent 
to this in Greek is rb xp^dv, since that is connected 
with the appropriate word for the answer of an 
oracle ; cf. Eur. Hipp. 1256 : 

oiS’ etrrt golpas nv XP^dv t" arahhayrj.l 

But there is a great variety of ways in which the 
idea of Fate may be expressed in Greek ; e.g. oTo-a, 
ataifiov, aXaipov fjpap, fioipa, fibpos, pbpixtfiov, rb pbpfft- 
fiov, fibpaifiov fjfiap, aldv /xbpatftos, poiplSm bpap, etpap- 
rat, etfiapTO, elputpfiivov, tj slpappivrj, rrhrpUTai, vhcpwo, 
TTewpup.ivov, veirpwpivg potpa, y ■Kercpoipdvt}, K-^p, icfjpes, 
Salfiur. 

1 . Homer. — The idea of Fortune _ (nix’?), as 
Macrobius {Sat. v. 16) has pointed out, is unknown 
to Homer, but not so the idea of Fate. The latter 
is everywhere present both in the Hiad and in the 
Odyssey, though the three Fates as mythological 
persons are not yet to be found. Molpa in Homer 
IB always singular, except in J7. xxiy. 49 : 

yap M'orpac. 0v}i.hv Qifxov on?pw:rot<r<i'. 

Mo?ptt is the abstract noun from pelpeaBai, so that 
the idea underlying it is that of some Power which 
apportions to man his destiny. "We may conjecture 
that the same meaning attaches also to Alira, which 
is used convertibly with Moipa : 

II, vi. 487 f. : ov yap rts ji' xnrip alaav avrip 'A73t »rpoioi/f«i' _ 
lioipav S ouTiva ifc'I’vyptyov eptuyaiavopav, 

Od. T. 118-116 ; ov yip oi rnS’ at<ra ^i\uv airpvMiv bktcrBu, 
oXX’ «Ti oi peip' «oti 4’‘hovt T iSceiy xai iKtaati 
oIkov v\f/6po<f>ov KoX tTjy tf irarpictt yaiay* 

Ataipov occurs in H. xxi. 291 : 

us ov roi TTOTOfiu ye tafigfieyeu aitrtpiy lariy, 

and afaipov 1jp.ap in 11. viii. 72, xxi. 100. ** 

Mdpos stands to Mocpa in the relation of effect to 
cause, and is therefore less liable to personification : 

Jl. xlx. 421 : viJ TOI oTSa xal aMs, o pot pipes MU' bXMat. 


An example of ptSpenpov is D. v. 674 f. : 

oiS' ap‘ 'OSva-irni pcyaAtfropi piyatpoy jer 
i^Oipoy Albs tiibv airoKripey o(ti xo^icipi ^ 

nd of pSpaipov fjpap, H. xv. 613 ; Od. x, 
e XeiryaX^V Oardrip etpapro oK&vai occurs in l . 

31 and in Od. v. 312. , . 

n^TTflwrat and its cognates come from 
op-, which means ‘provide,’ and so 
ime idea as ySpos of something predetermine 
II. xvMi. 329 : Spi,u y&p rriapurai ipoCip'.yiRayipn^. 

Jl. iii. 808 f. : Zeis pev nov riye otSe xai aBayaroi BeoiM 

omoTipu QayaTOto rihos ireTTpupivoy 

1 Of. Here. Fur. 811 ; Fleet. 1301 ; Jph. Taur. 1486 ; Bow. 61»" 
* Of. oracle of Bacis, in Herod, lx 43. 
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In II. xvi. 441 f. (=:xxii. 179 f.) TeTrpu/ih’ov is used 
of the victim of fate, meaning ‘ foredoomed ’ — 

apSpa BniThv iSpra, naXai irenpafiepop 0,1077 
oi/f 0avttTOio e^oj'oAvo’oc ; 

K^p and K^pes represent Pate on its sinister side, 
and so are generally associated mth death. ^ 

II. xxlii. 78 f. : __ ^aXX ipi piv K^p 

aiJjftKXo.ve trrvyep^f ^irep^Aax* yftyopfi'6i> ntp. 

11. xvi. 687 : Krjpa Komv pekavos Sayanio. 

U. ii. 834 : Kijpet yip ayov uAovoi Bavinto. 

Od. xi. 171 : ti? vv ae KTjp tSapatrtre ravTjkeylof Bavaroio : 

Hence k-^p is sometimes used simply in the sense 
of death, as in H. i. 228, ii. 362, hi. 32— a sense in 
which it is personified in II. xviii. 635 : 

€V b* *Ept?, fij KvSotpbr optXtov, iv 6 * hko^ K^ip*^ 

Aalpuv has affinities with both Portune and Pate. 

Od. X. 64 : irw 5 TilSec, 'Ofiutrev ; Tts rot xax3f «Xf Salpuvi 
Od. Xi. 61 ; oo-e pt Saipom cda-a xoici) xot oSfVipOTor ohof. 

To derive it from SaUtv in the sense of ‘divide,’ 
‘distribute,’ brings it into line with the concep- 
tions already treated of. 

In the I7tad there are a number of expressions, 
such as ijrtp potpap (xx. 336), inrip pbpov (xx. 30, 
xxi. 517), inrippopa (h. 155), inrip_ atcrav (vi. 487, 
xvi. 780), Kal inrip Aids aXtrav (xvii. 321), Kal inrip 
6e6p (xvh. 327), which seem to imply that man 
could on occasions overpass Pate. But except in 
xvi. 780 — 

Kal rirt 617 p* vrrep aXtrav *Ax«oi ^iprepoi ijcrai' — 

we are never told that he does overpass it. The , 
rest of the passages are conditional, and some god al- 
ways steps in in time to save the credit of Pate. The 
one passage, then, which runs counter to the rest 
may either he set down as hyperbolical or referred 
to the same range of thought as displays itself in 
the Odyssey (i. S2-36), where a sort of compromise 
is effected between Fate and free ivill. Some evUs, 
we are led to suppose, come from the gods, whereas 
there are others which men bring upon themselves 
by their own infatuation — for instance, the death 
of iEgisthus. This is a sound judgment, to which 
common sense responds. There are sorrows against 
which no wisdom or virtue can guard, while there 
are others which are clearly traceable to one’s oivn 
fault. But even in the Iliad the fatalism of the 
poet is not rigid, hut admits of alternatives. Had 
Patroclus heeded the warning of Achilles, he 
would have escaped the evil fate (x^pa) of black 
death (xvi. 685 fl‘.); and Achilles himself has an 
alternative destiny — death and immortal glory at 
Troy or an inglorious old age at home (ix. 410- 
416). 

As men in the Iliad are often on the verge of 
transgressing Fate, so Zeus now and again enter- 
tains thou^ts of setting it aside, hut never actually 
does BO. He sheds tears of blood over his own 
son Sarpedon (xvi. 431-461), hut leaves him to his 
fate ; he pities Hector, hut does not save liim (xxii. 
168-186). The public opinion of the skies is against 
such an example. Fate is after all AiJr dla-a, and 
Zeus is true to himself. Even when he has been 
entrapped into an oath by Hera, he keeps it, though 
to his own cost (xix. 95-133). The general atti- 
tude of Zeus is shown by the impartial way in 
which he holds the scales of battle (viii. 69-74, 
xxii. 209-213), leaving the fates {atcnpop ^pap) of the 
combatants to decide the matter by their own 
weight, the heavier to go down to Hades. Vergil 
has caught the Homeric spirit when he says [pEn. x. 

‘rex Juppltcr omnibus idem. 

Fata viam InveDient.’ 

It was the metaphor of spinning the weh of destiny 
to men at their birth which brought into being the 
mythological persons called the MoTpai. But the 
gods in Homer do the work of Pate themselves. 
Zeus does the spinning in Od. iv. 207 f. : 

^ ^ ^ ^ re Kpopiojv 

oXpop iiriKXuxrp yaixtoprl re yeivoiiipia re. 

1 The line occurs also in lies. Se. 166 with IBvveor for bpiktov. 


More often it is done by the gods generally, as in 
H. xxiv. 625 f. : 

yap eittK^tiitravro Bto\ i«tAo(ert ^poroitriv 

and in Od. i. 17, iii. 208, viii. 679, xi. 139, xx. 196. 
In Od. xvi. 64, however, the gods are relieved of 
the task by Salpw ; 

6? yap ol €fr/icAA)<rev ra ye taipMV^ 

in H, XX. 127 f. by ATo-a \ 

vvTtpov atrre ra neitrnrat ao’<ra ol ATtra 

ytivoyLtvtp knivTitre Xiptpt ore fjttP r^Ke pijTTjpt 

and in H. xxiv. 209 f. by MoTpa : 

Ty 6’ wff jTO^t Moipa KpaTatrj 
yetivfiepip iir/pijo'e XCpto, ore pnv reKov avrrj^ 

We have only to pluralize this in order to get the 
Motpat, and towards this we are helped by Od. vii. 
196f.: 

ep9a fi* errfiTtt 

iretaerai aaaa ol attra Karh xXoiBet re ^apeiai 
ytfirojueVw vqvavro ore fitv rtKe ix^^rvp* 

So far then Homer has brought us. There are 
stem spinning- women who spin to men their destiny 
at birth. 

2 . Hesiod, etc. — ^By the time of Hesiod these 
stern spinsters have been supplied with the ap- 
propriate names of KXw0i6, Ad^cmr, and "ArpoTros, 
having reference severally to the thread of life, to 
allotment, and to inevitability. It is now defi- 
nitely their function to dispense good and ill to 
mortals at their birth ; of. Theog. 218 f. : 

atTC pporoici 

yeivop-evoiffi 2tfiov<nv e\€tv ayadSv re kokou re» 

Thus Zeus is relieved or the great responsibility 
which we find imposed upon hun in II. xxiv. 627- 
632. 

As the Pates have now become persons, wo expect 
to hear of their genealogy. But the accounts are 
conflicting. When they are first introduced to us 
in the Theogony (211-219), we are told that they 
are the daughters of Night without a father. But 
on a second mention (901-906) we leam that they 
are the daughters of Zeus and Themis, and held 
in the highest honour by their wise-counselled sire. 
Plato, who is a prose-Met, makes them daughters 
of Necessitj; {Rep. 617 C). Cicero {de Nat. Dear. iii. 
§44), following ‘ the old genealogists,’ makes Night 
the mother of the Farcm, hut supplies them with 
a father in Erebus, According to the Orphic 
theogony, as represented in Atnenagoras (18 B), 
Clotno, Lachesis, and Atropos were daughters 
of Heaven and Earth, and sisters of the hundred- 
handed giants and of the Cyclopes, 

Hesiod [Theog. 215-222) mentions the Motpot in 
such close connexion with the K?pcs that what is 
said of one may be intended to apply to the other. 
Now what is said of the Kypes would serve for a 
description of the Furies : 

aX T* av5p(*)v re $e<uy re TrapaijSotrta? e<^eTrovaaK 

ovWtroTe A.^yov<rt <?eal fietvoto 

nptv y* ttTrb tju btiwcrt koi^v otriv, of rt? cftap-n?. 

In this way a connexion might seem to be set up 
at starting between the Fates and the Furies ; 
and it is worth noting that Pausanias (ii. 11. § 4) 
mentions incidentally how at Sicyon the same rites 
were paid to the Pates as to the Furies. There 
was a one day’s festival every year with a sacrifice 
of sheep with young, a libation of mead, and 
flowers, but not garlands. 

The fact that the Fates are essentially concerned 
with human lif e,_ and are naturally most prominent 
in connexion with its two great terms of birth 
and death,_ has led a modem writer (L. Schmidt) 
to the conjecture that there were at one time two 
Fates, not three — that Fate, in fact, passed through 
the numbers of singular, dual, and plural. But 
the _ passages from late authors by which this 
conjecture is supported do not seem to justify 
it. Thus Pausanias (x. 24. § 4) mentions that 
in the shrine at Delphi there stood two statues 
of Motpai, hut he immediately adds : ‘ and instead 
of the third of them there stood by them Zeus 
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Moiragetes^ and ^ollo Moiragetes.’ Again, in 
Plutarch (Mor. 474 P, Tranq, An. 15), where dtrrai 
Tives . , . fiotpai Kal dalfioves are spoken of, the 
context shows that the reference is not to the 
Fates proj^r at all, but to the Good and Evil 
Daemon. The same author says {Mor. 385 C, dc 
el apud Delph. 2) that the two Fates at Delphi 
were intended to awake inquiry, since three were 
everywhere usual {ircivTaxod rpidv vo/ii^onivuv). That 
the Fates should figure among birth-goddesses is 
only what might bo exacted. Pindar {01. vi. 71) 
couples the Molpai with Eleutho ( = E^\eWwa) at the 
birth of lamus, and addresses Btheldvia as ‘ assessor 
of the deep-minded Moipat’ {Mem. vii. 1), while 
Euripides bestows upon the Motpai the epithet of 
Xi5x‘c“ {Jph. Taur. 206), and Plato in his poetical 
way speaks of Motpa and HlXelOvia in the same breath 
{Symp. 206 D) ; an early poet of Delos, too, gave to 
EiXelOuia the epithet of elUXivoi, indicating tliereby 
her identity with Fate {dyKov ws rp TLeTTpuiyivy tt)v 
airiiv), and declared that she was older than Kronos 
(Paus. viii. 21. § 2). 

Pindar has MoTpa in the singular {Nem. vii. 84) 
and in the plural {01. xi. 65, Pyth. iv. 259, Isth. 
V. 25) ; also OeoD MoTpa {01. ii. 37) ; he has two 
mentions of Clotho {01. i. 40, Isth. v. 25), one of 
Lachesis {01. vii. 118), but none of Atropos, though 
he speaks of ‘ KXwBd and her sister Moipot ’ ; he also 
enriches the vocabulary of Fate with some new 
expressions, such as oidiv fidpaiyos {01. ii. 20), poiplStop 
Upap {Pyth. iv. 454), pi.6pip.oi vl6s {01. ii. 70, of 
(Edipus), and lays down broadly t4 ye pbpaipov o6 
TraptpVKrdv {Pyth. XU. 52). 

3. The Greek tragedians, etc. — This gnome 
mi^ht be taken as the key-note of Greek Tragedy. 
Quite apart from the curse of inherited sin, as in 
the house of Pelops, man is represented in the 
Tragedians as the victim of some awful, unseen 
ower, which foredooms him to disaster. It has 
een said that there is less of this in Euripides 
than in iEschylus or Sophocles. But it is from the 
Orestes of Euripides (976-981) that we take the 
following lines : 

• Ye tear-drown’d, toiline: tribes, 

Whoso life is but a span, 

Behold how Fate, or soon or late. 

Upsets the hopes of man I 
In Borrow still your changing state 
Must end as it began.’ 

‘ Pray not at all,’ says the chorus in Sophocles’ 
Antigone (1337 f.) to Creon, ‘since there is no re- 
lease for mortals from predestined calamity.’ Greek 
Tragedy is believed by many to culminate in the 
(Edipus Tyrannus, and there, too, the idea of 
Fate attains its zenith. (Edipus is like a fly in a 
spider’s web ; the more he struggles to escape, the 
faster does Fate entangle him. ‘Awful,^ says 
Sophocles {Ant. 951), ‘is the mysterious power of 
Fate.’ It is perh^s a sense of this awfulness that 
makes the Tragedians, though they speak some- 
times of ‘ Fates ’ in the plural, refrain from using 
the proper names of the goddesses. The thing with 
them is too serious for mythology. They were 
studying life as they found it, in tne same spirit 
as that in which we study the laws of Nature.* 

In the Prometheus Vinctus it is darkly hinted 
that Zeus himself is subject to Destiny, and that 
Prometheus knows a secret of Fate which will 
eventually effect his deliverance (511-525). In 
.Eschylus the connexion between the Fates and the 
Furies comes out strongly. ‘ Who then,’ asks the 
chorus, ‘ turns the rudder of Necessity?’ to which 
the answer is {ib. 516) : 

MoTpat rpCfiopipoi r ’EpiJ^ej. 

1 On this title of Zeus, see Paus. v. 16. § 4 , viii. 87. § 1 . At 

Megara there was a statue, made partly by Phidias, with the 
Moipat above the head of Zeus, on_ which Pausanias (i. 40. § 3) 
remarks : Tract ttjv wetrpuuevrjv p6vip oi rretfleo-Sat. 

2 For this remark the writer is indebted to Professor E. A. 
Sonnenschein. 


And again in the Eumenides (962) the Moipat 

are addressed as fitjrpoKao-iyv^Tai of the Furies 

doubtless ivith reference to the account in Hesiod 
of both triplets being the unfathered offspring of 
Night. The metaphor from spinning, which is 
rare in the Tragedians, occurs in Eumen. 335 in 
connexion with Moipa. 

The belief in oracles is assailed by Euripides 
though in such a way as to ‘save the face’ of 
Loxias. 

El. 899 f. ; ^ ^ Aofiou yip eptreSoi 

ppoTtav fie 

The logical tendency of this would be to upset 
the belief in Fate, which is so intimately connected 
lyith prediction. But, as a matter of fact, Euripides, 
like the other tragedians, is permeated through 
and through with a belief in Fate. Take, for 
instance, 

Hhesus 634 f, J ouic ap Svvaio tov Trerrpw/xeVov ttXmf. 

TDih-op fie rrjiof oyj92^eipof ov 64 Oavelv, 

Betctc. 616 1 ii6pa‘ifJLCi fi* ovri $4ni^, 

Bere. Fur, 811 : 6 xph y^p ovBtU 6^a^i rore. 

Jph, Taut, 1486 1 rfi yap re Kal 6ecjy Kparet, 

In ALschylus {Prom. Vine. 936) and in the Rhesus, 
which the present writer believes to be the work 
of Euripides, a new power, bearing a close resem- 
blance to Fate, makes its appearance upon the 
scene. This power is ’ASpiareia. She is by some 
identified with Nemesis, in aOTeement with which 
it is the custom to propitiate her before dangerous 
utterances (Plato, Itep. 451 A ; Eur. Eh. 342, 468), 
while others regard Adrasteia as another name for 
Atropos (Schol. ad Plato, Bep. 451 A), and the philo- 
sophers frankly identify her with Fate in general 
(Plato, Phosdr. 248 C ; Ar, Mund. vii. 5 ; Stob. Eel, 
1. 188). According to CaUisthenes (Strabo, xiii. 
688 ), the name is due to the accident that the first 
statue of Nemesis was set up by Adrastus; but 
the more usual derivation is perhaps the true one, 
which takes the name to indicate the impossibility 
of escape from the goddess {Snvep oiK S.v ns oihV 
iiroSpiffeier, Schol. on Bep. 451 A). 

Nemesis, herself a goddess of distribution {rep-), 
is akin to MoTpa {pep-), and has at the same time 
affinities with Fortune, who has managed to appro- 
priate her wheel (see Fortune [Gr.]). Herodotus, 
with his notion of ‘ a jealous god’ (iii. 40), is full of 
the idea of some power which brings disaster upon 
men, not because they are wicked, but simply oe- 
cause they arefortimate, like Polycrates, or because, 
like Croesus, they think themsmves so (i. 34). In 
Herodotus (i. 91) we find a strong assertion of the 
omnipotence of Fate, where the Pythia declares 
to Croesus that it is ‘ impossible even for a god to 
escape destiny’ {tIjv treirpbipivqv polpav adUvard ion 
dwo^vyieiv Kal Belp). Yet, even so, there is a certain 
amount of elasticity allowed to Fate, for Loxias 
claims that he had induced the Moipat to postpone 
the fall of Sardis for three years. How difierent 
is this theologian’s acquaintance with the hand of 
God in history from the calm positivism of Thucy- 
dides 1 And now strongly does his ready belief in 
oracles (viii. 77, 96) stand contrasted with the scep- 
tical remarks of the later historian (Thuc. ii. 
to the way in which predictions get accommodated 
to current events ! 

The phrase used by Demosthenes in a famous 
passage of the de Corona (p. 296, § 205) — riv rys 
elpappivris Kal rbv airriparov Bdrarov — indicates the 
same mental attitude as that of the author 
Odyssey, in distinguishing between things which 
are due to Destiny and those which come about 
through man’s free agency : ‘ He who regards him- 
self as bom only for his parents,’ says the orator, 
‘awaits his appointed and natural end,_ whereas 
he who thinks that he is born also for hm country 
will die rather than see her enslaved. Clicero, m 
an equally famous utterance {Phil, i- § 10)) 
echo of this, or of the inrip pdpov of the Odyssey 
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(i. 34 f.), whero he says : ‘Malta antem impondere 
videntur praetcr naturam etiam praeterqae fatum. 
Vergil, too, has the same idea Avhen he speaks of 
Dido’s death (^n. iv. 696) : 

‘Nam quia nco fato merita neo morto pcnbat. 

In the new of all three ^Titers there is a course 
of destiny, which may yet be infringed by man, 
either in the way of glorious self-sacnfice or of 
mnrder or suicide. 

A. Roman writers. — The Romans add but little to 
the mythology of Fate. Their own birth-goddesses, 
of whom ono Avas Paxca, were identified under the 
generic name of Parcm with the three Mo7()at of 
the Greeks. Varro seems to be right for once in 
deriving Parca (Parica) from jaarto. The name 
Morta used by Livius Andronicus in his Odyssey 
must surely be connected wdth wiors, which makes 
it look as though Cmsellius Vindex were right, as 
against his critic, Aulus Gellius, in taking Morta 
as the proper name of one Fate, not the generic 
name of all. Varro, however, gives the Roman 
names as Parca, Nona, and Dociwa, in which 
the allusion to birth is obvious (Aul. Gell. iii. 16, 
g§ 9-11). The threeness of the Roman goddesses 
may be due merely to their assimilation to the 
MoTpat. 

The symbolism of spinning is used by Tibullus 
(I, viii. 1) : 

* Hunc ceclncre diem Parcae {atalla neutea 

Stamina, non ulli diasoluenda deo,* 
by Propertius (iv. vii. 61) ; 

‘luro ego Fatorum nulli rovolubile stamen,' 
and by Ovid (ad Liv. 239 f.) : 

* Quondam ego tcntavi Olothoque, duasque sorores, 

Poilice quae certo pcnsa sevcra trahunt' 

It was reserved for the abundant genius of the 
last-named poet to contribute to poetic thought 
the following fine picture of the archives of Fate 
(Met. XV. 808-814) ; 

* Intreg licet ipsa Sororum 
Tecta trium, cornea ilHc mollmine vasto 
Ex aero, et solldo rerum tabuiaria ieno ; 
uae nequo concursum cocli, nequo fulminis iram, 
ec metuuntuUas tuta atque actema ruinas. 

Invenies lllio Incisa adamante perenni 
Fata tui generis.' 

5 . The philosophers. — We turn now to the 
treatment of Fato by the philosophers, with wliom 
the great name for it is ^ dfiapnivt;. Modem 
grammarians treat et/iapfiai as an irregular perfect 
of ftelpo/iai ( =ci<Tiia.pfiai ) ; but to the ancient philo- 
sophers the word was suggestive rather of ripju6s 
(=‘ series’), as appears from their definitions. 

Heraclitus, whose floruit is put at about 503 B.C., 
is reputed to have been the first to employ the term 
tlyapnivri. All things, WO are told, took place, 
according to that philosopher, sad' flpiapniyriv.'‘- It 
was furtlier explained hy him, if we may trust 
Stobtens (Eel. i. 178), that the essence of Fate 
was Reason (Xdvos), which pervaded the substance 
of the universe. Here we have the subsequent 
doctrine of the Stoics complete already, if it has 
not been read into the earlier thinker. 

It is in his character of poet rather than as a 
philosopher that Plato spesiks of Fate. Into the 
symbolism of the Vision of Er we need not enter 
further than to note that Lachesis is treated as 
the eldest of the Fates, since Lachesis stands for 
the past. Clothe for the present, and Atropos for 
the future (Ren. 617 C ; cf. Laws, 960 C ; in the 
Peripatetic dc Mtindo, Atropos stands for the past, 
and Lachesis for the future). Everywhere Plato 
takes for granted that there is a predetermined 
order of destiny, especially in relation to human 
affairs, without specifying by whom or what it has 
been determined.^ In Phwao (115 A), Plato makes 
Socrates in his last moments allude playfully to 

1 Biog. Laerfc. ix. § 7 : rrivra re yCvtaPaL koB' tttxapfityry. See 
Inur. IxiU. in Upvater. 

The toilowing arc some ol the passages in which the idea ol 
Fate comes in: Phmdo, USA; PAcedr. 255B ; Prot. S201):P«>. 
WCA; a(fn«;.243E. 


the prominence of Fate in Tragedy — Sk vvv ijSv 
jcoXcT, ^It) hv dj>r?p rpayiKis, i] In Gor/f. 

(512 E) his language leads us to think that sub- 
mission to Fate was a sentiment peculiarly preva- 
lent among women — Titrrda-atnra rats ywai^lv. Bn 
rijj' flfiapfiiirrjy oiS’ Up ets isipvyoi. In the bold myth 
of the Politievs he identifies elyap/iipri with the 
‘ connatural desire ’ of the universe, when left by 
God to its otvn devices. This is a new light upon 
the subject altogether. 

It is with the Stoics that the interest in Fate 
really begins. Heraclitus was before his time, 
and we do not know exactly what he said, Zeno 
identified Fate (elfiapfiipj]) with Providence (irpSpoia) 
and Nature (tpicis).^ Chrysippus said that ‘the 
essence of Fate is a spiritual power (Siyapup irpcv/ia- 
riK^p) arranging the whole in order.’ He declared 
also that Pate is the reason of the universe.* 

The unwary reader must not be deceived by Obrysippus’ 
speaking of Fate as a ‘spiritual’ power. We mean by s^rit 
something that is not matter; the Stoics meant by it some- 
thing that is matter. Augustine uses spiritus vitm to express 
'spirit’ in oar seose®— that something, itself increate, whiob 
creates all things. 

Posidonius made Fate third from Zens, Nature 
being intermediate between them (Stob. Eel. i. 
178). Antipater said simply that Fate was God. 

With regartr to this last view, Augustine, who dislikes the 
word ‘ Fate ' because of the connexion that had been established 
by his time between it and astrolo^, says, if any one means by 
Fate the will or power of God, ‘sententiam tencat, linguam 
corrigat' (de Civ. Dei, v. 1). 

Pope’s 'Universal Prayer’ is instinct with the 
spirit of Stoicism : 

‘ Yet gave me in this dark estate 
To see the good from ill ; 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Left free the human will.' 

That is the position on which Epictetus is always 
insisting. (5od’s will is certain to come about, 
whether we wish it or not. What is in our power 
is to make ourselves happy by a cheerful assent to 
it, or miserable by a futile resistance. There is 
no doubt tliat the Stoics held this position. How 
they made it good by argument it is not very easy 
to see. But Chrysippus, who was the brain of 
Stoicism, seems to have reasoned in this way. 
Everything has its antecedent causes; hut we 
must distinguish between two kinds of causes; 
(1) those which are complete and primary, or, in 
one word, efficient ; and (2) those which are adju- 
vant and proximate. If all causes were of the 
first kind, there would be no room anywhere for 
freedom ; but, as some are of the second, there is. 
Sense cannot he stirred except by an object strik- 
ing it ; hut the causes here are of the latter land, 
and do not affect freedom. Assent lies with our- 
selves. If a man rives a kick to a cylindrical 
stone, he sets it rriling; hut it goes on rolling 
because of its oivn nature. Bad minds, according 
to Chrysippus, rush into errors voluntarily ; ana 
it is part of the order of Fate that they should 
do so, as being a natural consequence of their bad- 
ness (Cic. de Fato, §§ 41-43; Aul. Gell. vii. 2). 
This does not sound very satisfactory as a vindica- 
tion of the freedom of the will. Cicero, who had 
the works of Chrysippus before him, and who was 
a good judge, did not think that he had made 
out his case. Neither did he think Epicurus suc- 
cessful, who, in order to leave room in tne universe 
for free will, had recourse to the hypothesis of a 
slight deviation from the perpendicular on the part 
of single atoms. 

Cicero himself, in his fragmentary dc Fato, fol- 
lows Carneades and the New Academy in denying 
Fate altogether. If there were no such thing as 
Fate, things would still happen as they do. Nature 
and Chance are enough to account for them. The 

iSteb. JSel. 1. 178. 

* tili.apiiivT)iaTlp 6 ToS xierpov Aoyov (Stob. Dei. i. ISO). 

fde Civ. Dei, v. 9: ‘Nam et aer iste sea ventus, dloltnr 
spiritus.- sod epioaiam corvas est. non cst soiritus vitae.' 
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stone "whicli fell in a cavern on the leg of a brigand 
Icadius (the reference is to a story told hy Posi- 
donius) would have fallen whether Icadius was 
there or not. But in this case, says Cicero, there 
is no Fate, because there is no preiuction {da Fato, 
§ 5) — a remark which brings us to the heart of the 
matter. For prediction is the stronghold of Fate. 
Free will is destroyed, says Cicero, if there he such 
a thing as divination (§ 11). This is an argument 
which has great power over many minds, hut is 
nevertheless, fallacious. For present knowledge 
hy another of a man’s actions is no interference 
with his freedom. If, then, it he possible for a 
human being to transcend the conditions of time, 
and to project himself, or be projected, into the 
future, he may see what one is freely doing then, 
just as we see what others are freely doing now. 
Of course, it may he denied that this is possible ; 
but it cannot be denied that, if it is possible, it 
renders prediction compatible with free will. 

The Stoic belief in Fate as a continuous chain of 
causation is Determinism, not Fatalism. Fatalism 
is the belief that a definite event will take place, 
whatever happens — which is as much a denial of 
causation as is a theory of pure chance. 

See also the ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ artt. on 
Fortune. 

Literature. — Cicero, de Fato' Stobsus, Fcl. i. 162-102; 
Aulus Gellins, vin. i. and ii, ; L. Schmidt, art. ‘ Moira,’ in 
Smith’s Diet, of Or. and Rom. Biog. and MyOiol., Lond. 1864-67. 

St. George Stock. 

FATE (Hindu). — The Skr. language has various 
equivalents for what we call fate, such as, e.g., 
kala, lit. ‘ time,’ as leading to events the causes of 
which are imperceptible to the mind of man ; vidhi, 
‘ ordinance,’ ‘ rule ’ ; daiva, ‘ divine,’ ‘ celestial,’ 
‘divine power or will,’ ‘destiny,’ ‘fate,’ ‘ chance’; 
adfsta, ‘ what is not seen,’ i.e. that which is beyond 
the reach of observation or consciousness, the acts 
done by each soul in former bodies, which acts 
exert upon that soul an irresistible power called 
adrsta, because felt and not seen ; karman {karma), 
work done in a former existence and leading to 
inevitable results, fate. Kala, ‘time,’ is perhaps 
the earliest of these terms, occurring, as it does, 
in hymns of the Atharvaveda (xix. 63) on the 
power and Divine nature of Time, which is akin to 
Destiny or Divine Ordinance. ‘ It is he who drew 
forth the worlds and encompassed them. Being 
their father, he became their son. There is no 
other power superior to Mm.’ In a subsequent 
period, Kala was sometimes identified with Yama, 
the judge of the dead, or represented, together with 
Mrtyu, ‘ Death,’ as a follower of Yama, or invoked 
as one of the forms of the god Siva. The Maha- 
bJidrata, the great epic of India, contains various 
tales tending to illustrate the relative importance 
of the various agencies of which Fate may be said 
to be composed, none perhaps finer than the apo- 
logue of the snake (xiii. 1), relating how a boy 
was killed hy a snake, and the snake, after having 
been caught by a hunter, was released by the 
boy’s mother on the ground of her loss being due 
to Fate alone. 

first, the snake declares ita innocence of the boy’s death, 
Mrtyu, the god of death, having used the snake as an instru- 
ment. Thereupon 3Irtj’a himself makes his appearance and 
exonerates himself, asserting that Kala, ‘Time,^has in reality 
Idlled the boy. ‘ Guided by Kala, 1, 0 serpent, sent thee on this 
errand. All creatures, mobile or immobile, in heaven or earth, 
are pervaded by this same inspiration of Kala. The whole uni- 
verse is imbued with the same influence of Kala.’ But Kala 
in his turn explains that neither Mftyu, nor the serpent, nor be 
himself is guilty of the death of any creature. ‘ The child has 
met with death ns the result of its karma in the past. We all 
are subject to the influence of our respective karma. As men 
make from a lump of clay whatever they wish to make, even so 
do men attain to various results determined by karma. As 
light and shadow are related to each other, so are men related 
to karma through their own actions. Therefore, neither art 
thou, nor am I, nor is MrtjTi, nor the serpent, nor this old 
Brahman lady, the cause of the child’s death. Ho himself is the 


cause here.’ On Kala expounding the matter in this wav. the 
child s mother became consoled, and asked the fowler to release 
the snake. 


The conception of karma is closely connected 
with the celebrated Indian theory of transmigra- 
tion_ or metempsychosis, which pervades all post- 
Vedic religious and philosopMcal systems of India, 
and has continued down to the present day to 
exercise a powerful sway over the popular mind. 
As observed by Bum (in General Report of the 
Census of India, Calcutta, 1903, p. 364), it is a 
mistake to suppose that the ordinary Hindu peasant 
has practically no belief in the doctrine of trans- 
migration. ‘ The doctrine of Karma is one of the 
firmest beliefs of all classes of Hindus, and the fear 
that a man shall reap as he has soivn is an appreci- 
able element in the average morality.’ It is only 
in S. India, according_ to Stuart {ib. p. 264), that 
the influence of Animism is prevalent, the villager’s 
real worship being ‘paid to Mdriamman, the dread 
goddess of smallpox and cholera, and to the special 
goddess of the village ’ ; and misfortunes are re- 
garded as the work of evil spirits or devils who 
must be propitiated. In the same way, a native 
observer, G. Sarkar, in his well-known work, 
Hindu Law, points out that the doctrine of adfs(a, 
the mysterious but irresistible power of the acts 
done in previous lives, is universally held hy the 
Hindus as a fundamental article of faith. 


‘ Adtfia, or the invisible dual force, is the resultant of all 
good and bad deeds, of all meritorious and demeritorious acts 
and omissions, done by a person in all past forms of existence 
and also in the present life, and it is this adrf{o which deter- 
mines the condition of every soul, i.e. is the cause of his happi- 
ness or misery ; the state of a living being depends on his own 
past conduct ’ (G. Sarkar, Hindu Law 2, Calcutta, 1903, p. 230). 


And BO it is stated by Deussen in his History of 
Philosophy thattha doctrine of metempsychosis has 
governed the Indian mind from the epoch of the 
Upanisads down to the present time, and is still 
of eminent practical importance, as afibrding a 
popular explanation of the cause of human suuer- 
ing and operating as a spur to moral conduct. He 
quotes a blind Indian Pandit, whom he met in his 
travels through India, as replying to a question 
put to him concerning the cause of his deficiency 
in vision, that it must be due to some fault com- 
mitted by himself during a previous existence 
(Deussen, Allgcmeine Geschichte der Philosophie, 
vol. i. pt. ii. p. 282). 

Historically speaking, the belief in metempsy- 
chosis and the lasting efiects of karma, or action, 
as determining the fate of man, makes its first 
appearance in one of the Brahmans, and, in a 
more developed form, in the Upanisads. These 
philosophical treatises preach a strict determinism, 
except in so far as a man, by recognizing his iden- 
tity with the eternally free Atman, may he re- 
leased from the bondage of karma. The germs 
of this theory, as supposed by Oldenberg, may he 
much older ; and it has been shown by Schrader, 
in his suggestive little book, Die Indogermanen 
(Leipzig, 1911, p. 148), that the earliest Indo- 
European conception of Fate is that of a share 
inherited from the mother at the time of toth; 
the Roman Parcce (from pario), equally with the 
Greek EiXeW wai and the Slav. Rozdanicy, being Fare 
Mothers {Schicksalsmutter) assisting at every birtm 

From Jlrahmanism the theory of karma passed 
into Buddhism, and became one of Buddha s leading 


bcnst/S* 

‘When a man dies, the khandhas [clementej ^ 

instituted perish, but by the force of his 
new set of khandhas instantly starts into existence, ana a new 
leiag appears in another world, who, though possesing ^cr 
ihandhas and a different form, is in reiQity identical 
nan just passed away, because hisKamma is the same, ham , 
flien, is the iink that preserves the identity of a being ‘“TO g 
dl the countless changes which it undemoes m Its p^we» 
hrough Saihsara’ (Childers, Diet, of the Fail Lang., London, 
1875, p. 198). 

lainism, the rival religion of Buddhism, agrees 
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in this respect with the latter. There existed in 
ancient times a large number of phDosophical 
systems, belonging to two principal classes — one 
asserting the existence of free will, moral responsi- 
bility, and transmigration; and the other nega- 
tiving the same. Both Jina and Buddha belonged 
to the former class. They believed in transmigra- 
tion, the annihilation of which was the final aim 
which they had in view (Pischel). According to 
the Jaina doctrine, the deeds performed in the 
bodies by the souls are karma, merit, and sin. 
This drives them, when one body has passed away, | 
into another whose quality depends on the charac - 1 
ter of the karma. Virtue leads to the heavens of j 
the gods, or to birth among men in pure and noble j 
races. Sin consigns the souls to the lower regions, | 
sends them into tne bodies of animals or plants,^ or j 
even into masses of lifeless matter. The addition \ 
of new karma can bo prevented by right faith, j 
itrict control of the senses, and austerities on which j 
the Jainas lay roecial stress (Bilhler). 

Of modem Hindu sects, the Sikhs may perhaps 
be said to be the most fatalistic of all. Tney agree 
with the adherents of other systems in explaining 
the glaring difference between riches and poverty, 
honour and dishonour, by the acts in a former 
life determining the present condition and circum- 
stances of a person. Bat they go very far in deny- 
ing the liberty of human action, everything being 
subject to the decree of Fate, and the future lot of 
a person written on his forehead. These ideas 
have struck root very generally among the Siklis, 
who, therefore, are far more rigid fatalists than 
even the Muhammadans. The karma^ theory 
occupies the same place in the Sikh relipon ns 
elsewhere, and the highest goal of the Sikh is not 
paradise, but the cessation of re-birth and existence 
(Trumpp, Macanliffe). 

To return to Brahmanism, it should be observed 
that the ripd determinism of its fiow of karma 
is frequently mitigated by admitting the modify- 
ing and controlling influence exercised on Fate by 
human exertion. Thus the AnuSiisana Parvan of the 
Mahahharata contains the fine discourse on human 
effort (prtnt^akSra), in which the relative import- 
ance of fate {daiva) and human acts is discussed. 

* Ab, nnBown with Becd, the soil, thou^ tilled, becomes truit- 
Icis, BO, without individunl exertion, Destiny Is ot no avail. 
One’s own octs are like the eoII, and Destiny (or the sum ot one’s 
acts In previous births) is compared to the seed. From the 
anion of the eoII and the seed doth the harvest grow. It is 
observed every day in the world that the doer reaps the fruit of 
his good and evil deeds. Happinesa results from good deeds, 
and pain from evil ones. Acta, when done, always fructify, but, 
If not done, no fruit arlaes. By devoted application for by aus- 
terity) one acquires beauty, fortune, and riches of various kinds. 
Everything can ho secured by exertion, but nothing can bo 
gained through Destiny (ciafco) alone, by a man wanting in 
personal exertion’ (i/oMoftdrata, xm. vt. 7-12). 

And BO it is stated in the Vana Parvan that 
•those persons in the world who believe In Destiny, and those 
again who believe in Chance, are both the worst among men. 
Those only that believe in the efficacy of acts are laudable. Ho 
that lies at case, believing in Destiny alone, is soon destroyed 
like an unbumt earthen pot in water. So also he that believeth 
in Chance, t.e. sitteth inactive though capable ot activity, liveth 
not long, for his life is one of weakness and helplessness ’ (ib. 
xxxii. 13-16). 

It is also declared in the Mahahharata that only 
eunuchs worship Fate (daiva). In other places, the 
paramount power of Destiny is upheld, and it is 
clear that the comparative weight of free will and 
fate must have furnished a fruitful theme for discus- 
sion to these Brahman theorists. 

The part played by Fate in the ordinary relations 
of human life, according to Hindu notions, may best 
he gathered perhaps from the view which tlio 
Indian jurists take of Fate or Chance (daiva). 
Thus, it is a well-known rule in Indian law tliat a 
depositary is not responsible for such damage as 
may have occurred to a cliattel deposited witli him 
by the act of Fate (daiva) or of the king. Fate being 


explained to include ravages caused by fire or water, 
the falling down of a wall, decay through the 
lapse of tune, an attack by robbers or by inimi- 
cal forces, and other events of a similar nature 
cotTesponding exactly to what is called vis maior 
in Koman law. If, therefore, a deposit should 
have been destroyed by the act of Fate or of the 
king, together with the depositary’s own goods, 
he shall not he compelled to restore it. The same 
rule recurs in the recently discovered Arthaiastra, 
in the ‘ Chapter on Deposits,’ where it is ordained 
that a deposit shall not be reclaimed whenever 
forts or country parts are destroyed by enemies or 
hill tribes, or railages, caravans, or herds of cattle 
are attaclted, or the whole kingdom destroyed ; 
whenever extensive fires or floods bring aDout 
entire destruction of a village or partly destroy 
immoveable or even moveable properties, owing to 
the sudden spread of fire or rush of floods; and » 
whenever a ship (laden rvith commodities) is either 
sunk or plundered by pirates. A loss caused by 
Fate is also not chargeable to a carrier transporting 
certain goods and losing part of them; or to a 
herdsman neglecting his cattle, after having been 
struck by lightning, bitten or killed by a snake, 
alligator, tiger, or other noxious animal, seized 
with disease, or the victim of an accident ; or to 
one particular partner, when the property of the 
partnership has been injured through Fate or a 
gang of rouhors, etc. 

It is interesting also to examine the references to 
Fate in medical Sanskrit literature. Thus in Su- 
^ruta’s system of medicine a certain class of diseases 
is attributed to the act of Fate (daivabala), as 
having been caused by Divine wrath, or by the 
mystic potencies of charms or spells, or by con- 
tagion. Sadden paro.xysms of fever and sudden 
death or paralysis caused by lightning arc quoted 
ns instances of snob diseases. TJiere was, besides, 
a popular belief, originating in the doctrine of 
karmapdka, or ripening of acts, according to which 
certain ng^avating diseases and infirmities were 
supposed to ho due to some offence committed in a 
previous existence, leprosy, c.g., being regarded as 
the result of a heinous crime perpetrated in a 
former life ; blindness, dumbness, and lameness os 
being the consequence, respectively, of killing a 
cow, cursing a Brfihman, and stealing a horse; 
stinking breath as being caused by uttering 
calumnies ; an incurable illness as due to injuring a 
person ; epilepsy ns the result of usurious practices, 
etc. This popular smierstition was sanctioned by 
the medical writers of India, who seriously register 
crimes committed in a former existence among the 
regular causes of leprosy, and prescribe certain 
religious ceremonies among the remedies to he used 
for curing this disease. It is also believed that, 
when a person dies of leprosy, he will ho affected 
with it in the next life, unless ho performs a certain 
penance, consisting of abstinence for a day, shaving 
the whole hair of the head, and presenting a 
certain number of cowries and other articles to 
Brahmans, who offer certain prayers, and to whom 
the person confesses his sins. This ceremony is 
performed before entering on the treatment of 
any supposed dangerous disease (T. A. Wise, 
Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, 
London, 18G0, p. 258). 

The notions of Sanskrit writers regarding the 
nature and working of Fate may he further illus- 
trated by some miscellaneous sayings collected 
from their compositions. 

' The oocomplislimont of on object la divided between Fotc and 
exertion. Of these, the Fnto Is the mnnifcstntfon of one’s nets 
! In former life. Some expect success from Fate, some from 
I accident, some from the lapse of time, and some from effort. 

I Men of genius believe in the efncaoy of the combination of all 
these. As a chariot cannot bo put Into motion with a single 
' wheel, Bodoes Fate not succeed without exertion’ (rd;fiav'aiJtj/a- 
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smtli, 5. 348-350, tr. Mandlik). ‘Success in every enterprise 
depends on Destiny and human acts : the acts of Destiny are 
out of man’s control. Think not on Destiny, but act thyself ’ 
{Manmmrti, vii. 205, tr. M. Williams). * Fate I consider para- 
mount, human effort is futile. Everything is governed by Fate ; 
Fate is the final resort' (iJdmdyatio, i. viU. 2^. ‘Fate binds a 
man with adamantine cords, and drags him upwards to the 
highest rank, or downward to the depths of misery’ (i6. vn. 
xxxvii. 8, tr. M. Williams). ‘Banish all thought of Destiny, 
and act with manly vigour, straining all thy nerve. When 
thou hast put forth all thy energy, the blame of failure will not 
rest with thee ’ (Hitopade^a, Introd. 81, tr. M. Williams). 

‘ What though wo climb to Meru’s peak, soar bird-like through 
the sky. 

Grow rich by trade, or tili the ground, or art and science ply. 
Or vanquish all our earthly foes, we yield to Fate’s decree, 
Whate'ershe nills can ne’er take place, whate’er she wills must 
be ’ {Bhartxhari, tr. Tawney, Calcutta, 1877, p. 40). 

‘ As a man puts on new clothes in this world, throwing away 
those which he formerly wore, even so the self of man puts on 
new bodies, which are in accordance with his acts in a former 
life’ (Ftfpusmrft, xx. 50, tr. Jolly). 

Litbraturb. — M onler-Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism*, London, 1891 ; A. Barth, The Religions of India?, do. 
1891 ; P. Deussen, Allgem. Gesoh, der Philosophie, vol. i.-iii., 
Leipzig, 1894-1908, also Fter philos. Texte des Jlahdbhdratam, 
do. 1906 ; E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epie of India, London, 
1901 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1690 
V^GIAP iii. 8) ; R. Pischel, Leben und Lehre des Buddha, 
Leipzig, 1900 ; Biihler-Burgess, The Indian Sect of the Jainas, 
London, 1905 ; O. Bbhtlingk, tnd. Spriiche^, St. Petersburg, 
1870-73 icf. A. Blau's Index to this collection, Leipzig, 1893, 
s.v. ‘Schicksal’). J, JOLLY. 

FATE (Iranian). — ^Tlie Gathas attribute fore- 
knowledge to Ahura Mazda ( Yasna xxix. 4, xliv. 
2, 6, 9-11, 13-19, xlviii. 2), -which is also implied 
in the whole Iranian scheme of the Ages of the 
World (ff.v.). Poreordination, however, scarcely 
developed in Zoroastrian thought, except in a minor 
infralapsarian sense, until a comparatively late 
period. Practically the only Avesta passage which 
is directly fatalistic in its teaching is Vend. v. 8, 
which states that a man apparently drowned is 
really carried away hy demons, and that ‘there, 
then. Fate is fulfilled, there it is completed ’ [athra 
adhdffrajasaiti baxta adhd{ nijasaiti). 

In genuine Zoroastrianism fatalism has no place, 
for the entire spirit generated by the long struggle 
which each man must help Ahura Mazda to wage 
against Ahriman and every other power of evil 
militates against a concept which — whatever its 
alleged justification-T-has, as a matter of history, 

H ed the energy of every people that has held it. 

yet fatalism came to be an important doctrine 
of later Zoroastrianism. What was the source of 
this new factor — philosophical speculation, the 
malign influence of Babylonian astrology, the crush- 
ing of the national spirit by the foreign dominion 
under which the Zoroastrians passed, or a combina- 
tion of all three — it is not easy to tell ; yet there 
is at least a curious and suggestive analogy between 
the rise of fatalism in Iran and that of karma (q.v.) 
in India, which seems to have been evolved from 
a combination of philosophical speculation with 
the religious beliefs of the aborigines of India. 

TheDlnkarf (iii. 77, tr. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874fF., 
p. 85) teaches a qualified free will when it says : 

‘ It is through the power and the assistance of the Ija^ 
(angels) that man knows the Holy Self-existent (Ahura Mazda), 
fights with the Dariijs (demons) and delivers his body and soul 
from them, and possesses the power of managing the other 
creation of this world. Under the design of the Creator, man 
is born, and has the power to direct himself, under the super- 
intendence of the Ija(Js. The abode (in man) of the evil 
qualities of the evil passions is for the purpose of obstructing 
heavenly wisdom and for contriving to plunge man into sin.’ 

Within the sphere of orthodox Zoroastrianism, 
fatalism comes to the front chiefly in two Pahla-vi 
works — the 9th cent. Ddtistdn-l Dlnlk (DD), and 
the Dind-l Malnog-l Xrat (MX) of uncertain date, 
b-ut probably before the Arab conquest, and possibly 
in the reign of Chosroes I. (531-579 [MX, ed. San- 
iana, Bombay, 1895, p. vii f.]). According to DD 
Ixxi. 3-5, 

‘there are some things through destiny, and there are some 
through action ; and it is thus fully decided by them [the 


high prieste] that life, ^fe, and child, authority and wealth 
are through destiny, and the righteousness and wickednew of 
priesthood, warfare, and husbandry are through action. And 
this, too, is thus said by them, that that which is not destined 
for a man in the world does not happen; and that which k 
destined, be it owing to exertion, will come forward lie h 
through sinfulness or slothfulness, he is injured by it ’ 
which will conie forward owing to exertion is such as his who 
goes to a meeting of happiness, or the sickness of a mortal who 
owing to sickness, dies early; and he who through sinfulness 
and slothfulness is thereby injured is such as he who would 
wed no wife, and is certain that no child of his is born or such 
ns ho who gives his body unto slaughter, and life is injured hv 
his living.’ ^ ■' 

Some colour is lent by MX viii. 17 to the view 
which the present writer, like Cumont (Mysteries 
of Mithra, tr. McCormack, Chicago, 1903, p. 124 f.), 
is inclined to favour, that Zoroastrian fatalism is 
borrowed, in the main, from Babylonian astrology, 
when it declares' that ‘ every good and the reverse 
which happen to mankind, and also the other 
creatures, happen through the seven planets and 
the twelve constellations.’ It is useless to strive 
against fate, for, according to MX xxiii. 5-9, 

‘ when predestination as to virtue, or as to the reverse, comes 
forth, the wise becomes wanting in duty, and the astute in 
evil becomes intelligent ; the faint-hearted becomes braver, and 
the braver becomes faint-hearted ; the diligent becomes lazy, 
and the lazy acts diligently. Just as Is predestined as to the 
matter, the cause enters into it, and thrusts out everything 
else.’ In short, destiny (baxt) is ‘ predominant over every one 
and everything ’ (ilX xlvii. 7 ; cf. also the polemic of Eznik, 
Against the Sects, tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, p. 121 ff.). There 
is, however, a sharp distinction in MX xxiv. 6-7 beta-een 
destiny (baxt) and Divine providence (bdk-baxt) ; ‘ destiny is 
that which is ordained from the beginning, and Divine provi- 
dence is that which they also p-ant otherwise,’ and according 
to Visp. vii. 8 there is special Divine intervention (bagho-baxta) 
on behalf of Iranian warriors. 

Yet it must be questioned whether the MX is, 
strictly speaking, orthodox, for in xxvii. 10 occur 
the significant words, 

‘ The affairs of the world of every kind proceed through destiny 
(J)reh) and time (damdnak) and the supreme decree of the self- 
existent eternity (zdrvdn), the king and long-continuing lord.’ 

This is strongly suggestive of the Zarvanite 
heresy (on which see SECTS [Zoroastrian]), according 
to which both Ahura Mazda and Aliriman are 
sprung from Zrvan Akarana (‘Boundless Time’), 
who is mentioned as a Di-vinity in the Avesta itself 
(Fasna Ixxii. 10 ; NydiS, i. 8 ; Vend. xix. 13). That 
this belief existed long before the composition of 
the Pahlavi texts quoted above is shoivn by a cita- 
tion from Theodore of Mopsuestia (apud Photius, 
Bibl. Ixxxi.), on the authority of an Armenian 
chorepiscopus Mastubius, who regarded Zrvan as 
the author of all, and who called him Fate CLapovip., 
6v dpxvy^v wavrdv eladyet Sr Kal rixv^ xaXel), while 
both the 5th cent. Armenian polemist Eznik (tr. 
Schmid, p. 11911.) and the Syraic writers (cf. Nol- 
deke, Festgruss an Both, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 34-38) 
make one of their main attacks on the Zoroastrian 
religion turn upon the fatalism of Zarvanism. 
In similar fashion the Parsi 'Ulamd-i Islam (tr. 
Vullers, Fragment? iiber die Reliq. des Zoroasters, 
Bonn, 1831, pp. 44 f., 46) afiSrms that Time created 
Ahura Mazda, who created all good things, this 
being in direct opposition to the statement of Zat- 
sparam (i. 24, tr. West, SBE v. 160) that Ahura 
Mazda was the creator of Time. The latter view 
is confirmed by a statement of a Persian nwyar 
(ed. and tr. Spiegel, Trad. Lit. der Parsen, yienna, 
1860, p. 161ft'.), according to which Ahura Mazda 
also created Zrvan daregho-x^adhata (‘long, seli- 
ordained Time)’), who differs in many regards from 
Zrvan Akarana (Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthumskunae, 
ii. 4 If.). 

The fatalism of the Zoroastrians also appears in 
the numerous prophecies of future events (of. , tor 
example, Ydtkdr-% Zarirdn, tr. Modi, Bombay, 
1899, pp. 21 f., 29 f., where Jamasp prophesies w 
King vistaspa the outcome of battle) and in tne 

1 On the adoption of Zarvanism by Mithraism, see Cumont, 
op. cil. pp. 107, 148, and also his Oriental Religio^ xnBomm 
Pagandm, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1911, p. 160 fi, where t 
operation of Bab. influence is again emphasized. 
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entire system of Persian divination (q.v.). In the 
Persian epic of the Sah-Ndmah (tr. Mohl, Paris, 
1876-1878) the po^Ye^ of Pate is also emphasized. 
Thus the Emperor of China declares (iii. 112) that 
' no one ■will escape the rotation of heaven {gardiS-i 
dsmdn), even though he ■were able to overthro'w an 
elepiiant,’ and the poet makes a similar reflexion 
on the violent death of Yazdagird i. (v. 419) ; hut 
here, as de Harlez observes (Avesta . . . trad., 
Paris, 1881, p. Ixxx^vii), ■we no longer move in a 
Zoroastrian sphere. 

Litebatore. — F. Spiegel, Erin. Alterthumshunde, Leipzig, 
18n-lS78, ii. 7, 11, 14, note 2, Amta . . . vbersetzt, do. 1852- 
1863, ii. 219; L. C. CasarteUi, Phil, of tht Mazdayasnian 
Relig. under the Sassanids, tr. Asa, Bombay, 1880, pp. 0, 31-3^ 
66, 144, 14Sf.: E. West, Pahlavi Texts, ii., iil. (SBb xvili. 
0882], xxiv. OS85]). LOOTS H. GRAV. 

FATE (Jewish).— Based on the OT, which on 
the whole acknowledges freedom of choice, Judaism 
does not, and consistently cannot, hold the pagan 
doctrine of Pate. The subject never entered 
Jewish consciousness, and therefore there is not 
even a Heb. word in the OT corresponding to fio~tpa 
or fatum. pn is an engraved statute and hence a 
law of Nature, but not applied to human affairs. 
"Wlien, therefore, Josephus makes his countrymen 
state their theological diflerences in philosophical 
language and ascribes to the Pharisees a belief in 
a elfiap/iivr] {Ant. XVlil. i. 3), he does not mean by 
it an inflexible power to which gods and men must 
bow, but has in his mind the late Hob. word .Tjii 
(from 1)3, ‘to divide’; of. pelpofiai horn pdpos), 
generally p ijJ, a decree of a judge or king,_or 
Divine decision. Not fatalism but foreordination 
■was the belief of Pharisaism. 

The new term for God’s foreordination was 
grafted on OT notions evolved from new ideas of 
God's Providence. The Bab. god Marduk held a 
solemn assembly of the gods on Now Year’s Day, 
when the lot was cast, tlie year’s destiny settled, 
and Marduk seized anew the reins of government 
(A. Jeremias, OT in the Light of the Ancient 
East, Eng. tr. 1910, i. 59). It is probable that 
this largely influenced the Jewish observance of 
the autumnal New Year, and gave rise to the 
Pharisaic belief in a etpapptrr]. For on the first of 
Tishri, the agricultural New Year and Feast of 
Trumpets, the sole sovoreiOTty of God is emphasized 
in the liturgy in a special manner. On tnat day 
God holds a court of justice in heaven, before which 
all mankind are arraigned. Satan is the accuser, 
and prayers and the sound of the trumpet ascend- 
ing as a memorial (Lv23*‘) are the special pleaders. 
Three books are opened, wherein is inscribed the 
fate of each individmil — one for the perfectly 
righteous, one for the perfectly wicked, and one 
for the mediocre ; the first two are respectively 
sealed on that day for life and for death, the third 
is left open for forensic proceedings, merits and 
demerits being balanced during tao penitential 
days, and is sealed on the Day of Atonement 
{Itosh Bash. lQbf!.), The usual salutation on New 
Year’s Day is : ‘ May you be inscribed (on the Day 
of Atonement, ‘May you bo sealed’) for a good 
year!’ The Musaph prayers for the New Year 
say: 

•On this day sentonco is passed upon countries— ■which of 
them is to bo destined to tho sword and which to peace, which 
to famine and which to plenty; and every creature is visited 
therein, and recorded for life or for death. Who is not visited 
on such a day as this?’ 

Even the extent of man’s sustenance is decreed 
in this session (Bern, 10a). Tho sentences, how- 
ever, of this annual assize are not irrevocable. 
‘ Repentance, Prayer, and Alms"iving rescind tlio 
evil decree’ (Liturgy, and Bosh Mash. 166). Hence 
a converted sinner can be said to annul the Divine 
a’zar din (Mo'ed Jfat. 166), in so far that it is no 
longer applicable to him since he became another. 


Man, then, remains master of his relimous and 
moral destiny. ‘Everything is in God’s hands, 
except the fear of God ’ {Ber, 33 ; Meg. 25a). Good 
and evil are the issues of man’s actions (Deh. B. 
iv.). He possesses the power to defile himself and 
to keep himself clean {Yoma, 39a). In Mak. 106 it 
is proved from the Law, the Prophets, and the 
\A’^ritings that one is guided on the way he desires 
to walk. 

But, when God’s Providence is spoken of, we 
meet in Jewish literature with sentiments expres- 
sive of determinism. It is possible that the Stoic 
philosophy lent a colouring to Jewish speculations 
on Dinne Providence. \Ve know that the ethics 
of Stoicism agree in many points with those of the 
Haggada, betraying some acquaintance, on the 
part of the Rabbis, with the tenets of that school. 
Strabo identifies Judaism with Stoicism (Reinach, 
Textes d'anteurs grccs et remains rclatifs au 
jtidmsme, Paris, 1895, pp. 11, 16, 99, 242). Ben 
Sira (17^ 15”'”) asserts the freedom of human will 
in the manner of one attacking a contrary opinion. 
Josephus (BJ Tl. i. 8, iv. 8) uses the word elpapptpij 
as if he were a real fatalist. The repeated empliasis 
laid on Divine foreknowledge is a step in the 
direction of fatalism. Thus, in the above mentioned 
Mttsaph prayers for the New Year, God is spoken 
of as ‘ looking (njSs) and beholding to the end of all 
generations.’ A dictum of R. 'Alciba’s ■urns (Ah. 
lii. 19) : ‘ Everything is foreseen piay, equivalent 
to Josephus’ {<popS.v=providcre [BJ il. viii. 14J),’ 
although it is added : ’ free will is given.’ Man in 
his nature and environment is a product of a 
redetermined will. ‘ He is fashioned, bom, lives, 
ics, and is brought to judgment against his ■will ’ 
(Ah. iv. 29). In his ante-natal state his sex, 
constitution, size, shape, appearance, social position, 
livelihood, and all that may befall him, are pre- 
ordained (Tank, on Ex 38“’). Marriages are made 
in Heaven. Forty days before the birth of a child 
its future spouse is proclaimed by a herald {^)p nj), 
and no prayers can alter it (Macd If. 186 ; Sanh. 
22a). Tliroughout his life his feet guide him 
whither he is destined to go (Suk. 65). The very 
wounding of a finger is previously proclaimed in 
heaven (Ah. Zara, 54). No one dies prematurely, 
olthough the plague may rage for seven years 
(Sanh. 29). His mental endowunents are likewise 
prescribed. One lias an aptitude for studying 
Haggada, another for Mishna, another for Geraara, 
and another for all three. Even the prophetic gift 
was bestowed in measure. One prophet was the 
author of two books, another of a chapter, and 
another of only one verse (Yalknt on Job 9’®). 
‘By tliine own name, saj's Ben 'Azai, will they 
call thee, in thy place will they seat thee, of tliine 
own will they give thee. No one can touch anything 
that is destined for another. No kingdom can 
e.xte_nd a hairbreadth against another’ (Foma,38rt). 

History is shaped in accordance with a pre- 
ordained plan. Suffering, death, the Deluge, 
Israel’s servitude in Egypt and persecution by 
Haman, were prescribed before creation (Tanh. on 
Ex 3'). God revealed to Adam before he was 
completely formed his righteous descendants (ih . ). 
To Moses Ho showed a list of ‘ every generation, 
its kings, guides, and prophets from tne creation 
until tho final resurrection of tho dead ’ (Midr. B. 
on Ex 31). Tho leaders were to appear on the 
stage of time as they were wanted : Uno amtlso 
non deficit alter. Thus, 'before Moses’ sun set, 
Joshua’s rose.’ Similar was the case with Eli 
and Samuel. On tho day R. ‘Aliiba was slain, 
Judah the Prince was bom, and on the latter’s 
death day Rah Ada bar Ababa was born,’ etc. 
(Blidr. B. on Gn 23‘). Israel’s election was decreed 
from all eternity, and is irrevocable. Their final 
redemption must be preceded by repentance, 
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Should they fail to repent at the appointed time, 
God will force it by raising up for tnem another 
tyrant like Haman {Sanli. 97o, 98ti). The inter- 
ference of miracles with the course of Nature, such 
as the dividing of the Eed Sea at the Exodus, the 
solstice at Gibeon, the Jonah miracle, etc., was 
in accordance -with a Divine ‘ stipulation ’ before 
creation (Midr. R. on Gn 1“). 

How far foreordination was compatible with the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments was a frequent 
subject of discussion in the Talmudic period. But 
the Rabbis advanced no solution of the problem 
beyond the categorical statement that, notwith- 
standing, man possessed freedom of will. At most 
it was added that compliance with the law merited 
greater reward for the righteous and severer 
punishment for transgi-essors {Shab. 32a). The 
problem ■wrecked the faith of Elisha ben Abuyah. 
It was left to the Jewish philosophers of the 
Middle Ages to reconcile the doctrine of Divine 
foreknowledge with freedom of ■will. It being 
beyond the scope of this article to reproduce their 
arguments, we conclude that aU, with perhaps the 
exception of Hasdai Crescas, rejected fatalism, 
pointing out that foreknowledge was not identical 
^vith causation. 

IiiTERATURB. — J£l, artt. ‘Fate,’ ‘Predestination’; Ham- 
burger, art. ‘Bestiramung’: F. 'Weber, Jildische Theologic, 
Leipzig, 1897, Index ; L. Stem, Die Willensfreiheit . . . bei den 
jiia. Philosophen dee Mittelalters, Berlin, 1^2 ; D. Kaufmann, 
Gesch. der Attributenlehre, Gotha, 1877 ; S. Bernfeld, Da'ath 
Elohim, Warsaw, 1897; M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and 
Life, London, 1910, ch. vi. A. E. SUFFRIN. 

FATE (Muslim). — i. General. — Islflm has often 
been charged with being a fatalistic religion, but 
this reproach is not ^[uite merited. For a proper 
analysis of fatalism in Islam, it is important, in 
the first place, to distinguish between the popular 
point of view and the philosophical or theological. 
Eastern peoples have a psychological tendency to 
fatalism; but this species of popular fatalism, 
numerous traces of which are found in their folk- 
lore, is a sentiment rather than a doctrine. It is, 
moreover, limited to the outstanding accidents of 
human life, and especially to death, which it 
represents as happening of necessity at such and 
such a time and in such and such circumstances, no 
matter what one may do to avoid it ; it is, we may 
say, a physical fatalism. The fatalism of the 
scholars is rather a moral fatalism ; it does not 
apply specially to death, but refers to all human 
actions, holding these to be decreed by God. 
It is true that there have been scholars who 
taught fatalism in Islam, and that the books of 
Muslim theologians and the Qur'an itself contain 
propositions apparently inculcating fatalism. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that the 
doctrine of fatalism has always been expressly 
repudiated by orthodox Islam, which believes in 
the free will of man, although it encounters serious 
difficulty in reconciling Ithis with the all-powerful 
will of God. We now proceed to indicate briefly 
how the questions of predestination and free will 
a're treated in the Qur’an, among various philoso- 
phical sects, and among the people. 

2 . In the Qur’an. — Muhammad speaks of books, 
kept in heaven, in which the deeds of men are 
written down, and which will be used as the basis 
of the Last Judgment. One of these books is 
called 'Illiyun ; ‘ The book of the righteous is in 
'Illiyun ’ (Qur’an, Ixxxiii. 18 [SBE ix. 324]) ; 
another is called Si^ln : ‘ The book of the wicked 
is in Sijjin’ (Ixxxiii. 7 {SBE, loc. cif.}). Tradition 
has it that these books are eternal, though this is 
not indicated in the text of the Qur’an ; probably 
Muhammad thought the lists were ivritten day by 
day as the deeds took place. There are also books 
relating to each individual ; 


‘As for him who is given hia book in his right iurnd [at the 
Last Judgment], he shall bo reckoned with by an easy reckon- 
tag. . . . But as for him who la given hia book behind hia 
hack, ho shall call out for destruction, but he shall broil in a 
blaze 1 ’ (Ixxxiv. 7-12). 

Muhammad’s idea seems to be that human actions 
are noted doivn in the books at the time they are 
performed. There is still another book, called the 
‘ perspicuous Book,’ relating to the whole world : 

‘Nor ahall there escape from it the weight of an atom, in the 
heavens or in the earth, or even less than that, or greater, save 
in the perspicuous Book ’ (xxxiv. 3 ISBE lx. 160]). 

According to tradition, this book is eternal ; but 
the Qur’an does not say so. In short, the relevant 
passages do not justify the popular expression ‘It 
was written ’ {■with ‘ from all eternity ’ understood). 

While there is no text in the Qur’an affirming 
that men’s actions are decreed in advance by GoC 
we find passages, on the other hand, which seem 
to signify that God forces certain men to do evil, 
that He predestines a certain number to hell; 
e.ff. the folloiving verses : 

‘Had wo pleased we would have given to everything its 
guidance ; but the sentence was due from me I will surely 
1111 hell with the jinn and with men all together’ (.xxxii. IS). 

‘ We have created for hell many of the jinn and of mankind : 
they have hearts and they discern not thereivith ; they have 
eyes and they see not therewith ; they have ears and they 
hear not therewith ; they are like cattle, nay, they go more 
astnayl these it is who care not’ (vii. 178). ‘Qod leads astray 
whom He pleases, and guides whom Ho pleases’ (xxiv. 9, etc.). 

These passages are probably not to be taken 
quite literally. Muhammad in the Qur’an does 
not speak ivith the precision of a teacher, but 
rather expresses himself as an orator, almost as a 

E oet. His very emphatic terms were occasioned 
y the persistent stubbornness of his audience, and 
may mean only that God finally hardens the hearts 
of the ■wicked who have first scorned His favours. 
This is more clearly stated in ii. 17 (SBE vi. 3) : 

‘ Deafness, dumbness, blindness, and they shall not return 1 ’ 
It ■will be noticed that the above passages are 
reminiscent of the Bible ; Muhammad applies to 
the wicked what the Bible says of idols (Ps US'"’ 
135’«-). 

3 . With the theologians. — It was not until 
philosophical studies began to flourish that the 
question of fatalism was thoroughly investigated 
in Islam. The attributes of God are enumerated ; 
amongst them are specified knowledge, ivill, power. 
These Divine attributes must be absolute; what 
room is left then for the ■will and power of man ? 
The philosophers knew God as universal agent ^d 
creator of all things. If God was the ‘agent of 
everything, hoAV could man be the ‘agent’ also 
(and, so to speak, over and above) of his own 
actions! In God also they saw the supreme 
‘ cause,’ the cause of causes ; how then could they 
admit that man was capable of performing <^eds 
of which God was not the ‘first cause’? Such 
were the philosophical forms in which the question 
was clothed. _ 

God’s will and knowledge, according to Muslim 
theologians, produce fiom all eternity a sort of 
decree which is realized by His power. This decree 
is called the gadd ; its continual realization 
qadar (cf. JurjanI, in the book of the Tarifat). 
Now, man, under this Dmne decree, must be left 
enough liberty to give his life a moral significance ; 
at the same time, the morally bad actionspf wicked 
men must not be attributed to God. This was the 
problem which Muslim theology tried to solve, but 
we cannot say that it has given a clear solution. 

There is a short treatise by an interesting thougii 
late author, Abd ar-Rnzzriqv(g'.v.), the Sun(t ^D. 
1330 at Kashan), which Avml represents the point 
of view of orthodox Muhammadanism on tins 
question. The work is called Tract on Predestina- 
tion and Free Will (Bisalat fi n-Qadawa 
Amidst many subtleties, we see how the auWio 
conceives the r61e and function of the will in human 
action, and the part he means to leave to it in 
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relation to God’s will. Knowledge, says 'AM ar- 
Bazzaq, is the impression of the form of a Imown 
object on the mind of man; perception is the 
feeling of the object given by the external senses, 
such as sight, or by the internal senses, such as 
intelligence or imagination. Power is that faculty 
of the soul which makes it able to accomplish or 
leave unaccomplished any action ; will is the 
decision which encourages or forbids its accomplish- 
ing. The distinction between the 'power ’ and the 
‘will’ of man plays an important part in these 
discussions. 

When we perceive a thing, we know it; when 
we know it, we judge whetlier it js agreeable or 
repugnant to us ; and it produces in ns a certain 
inclination which makes us pursue it or reject 
it : this inclination is will ; and it is will that 
acts upon the power which rnoves the members 
according to the choice of the will. In cases where 
we are not compelled to admit the absolute agree- 
ableness or non-agreeableness of the object, our 
intelligence employs the faculty of reflexion and 
imagination to find out to which side the balance 
leans; and the will of the intelligence gives free 
scope to its opinions in this investigation. It may 
happen that a thing is agreeable under certain 
aspects aud repugnant under others ; e.g., it may 
please some of our senses and not the others, it 
may be good for certain members and harmful 
for others, it may please the senses and repel the 
mind, or inversely ; or, again, it may be of advantage 
for the present but not for the future, or inversely. 
Every agreeable motive produces an attraction, 
every other a repulsion ; if the attractions prevail, 
the result is a free decision in favour of the action. 
To this decision should be attributed praise or 
blame, according as the action is good or bad ; it 
is this decision that deserves either reward or 
punishment. Nevertheless, 'Abd ar-Eazzaq con- 
tinues, there is no doubt that perception. Know- 
ledge, power, will, reflexion, imagination, and the 
other faculties exist by the agency of God and 
not by ours. He concludes that we must refer 
all actions to God as the agent who makes them 
exist, without, however, entirely withdrawing them 
from their human authors. 

Ghazali has a fairly thorough investigation of 
the (juestion in his Epistle to Jerusalem, a section 
of his great treatise on the Ihyd. The principle 
is that everything produced in the world is the 
act and creation of God — ‘ God has created you, 
and what ye make ’ (Qur’an, xxxvii. 94). No single 
movement escapes the power of God, but the decision 
lies none the less with man to a certain extent. 
Every free act is, in a way, decided twice — once by 
God and once by man ; it depends upon God for its 
production, and upon man for the merit or demerit 
resulting from it ; or even, outside of the moral 
sphere, for the advantages or disadvantages follow- 
ing upon it, since for God there is no advantage or 
disadvantage. This quality in actions of being 
advantageous or disadvantageous, which does not 
exist except from the human point of view, is 
called leash, ‘gain’ (cf. Jurjani, Tdrifat). The 
choice, therefore, lies with man, the accomplishing 
of the action with God ; the movement is man’s, 
but created by God. God is the creator of the 
action decided by the human wall. 

Even before Ghazali, this doctrine had been very 
clearly formulated in the work of the theologian 
Ash'arl. Human power, according to this imam, 
can have no influence upon the production of 
actions, for everything that exists is produced by 
a unique decree which is superior to the distinction 
between substance and accident; and, if man’s 
decision coifid influence this creative decree, it 
co^d also influence the production of natural 
objects, and almost create the heavens and the 


earth. We must, therefore, believe that God has 
arranged man’s actions beforehand in such a -way 
that things ndU happen at their proper time in 
conformity with the decisions of the human wiU. 
Man produces an action in appearance only ; it is 
really created by God ; but, from the moral point 
of vierv, the action is ‘ attributed ’ to man because 
he decided it. Here we have a veritable system of 
pre-established harmony. 

4 . With the School of Philosophers. — The ques- 
tion of providence and evil was thoroughly discussed 
in the philosophic school. Avicenna [g.v.) in partic- 
ular has some very fine passages on it in his Najat 
(p. 78, section on Providence, and how evil enters 
into the Divine judgment), and in a treatise 
MeeiaUy devoted to the subject— the Misdlat al- 
Qadr {Treatise on Destiny, tr. by Mehren). In 
these we meet with ideas, expressed in very 
eloquent terms, that might be compared with 
those of Leibniz. 

Providence, for Avicenna, is 
‘the knowledge of God enveloping everything. . . . The know- 
ledge God has o{ the kind of heneficenoe applicahle to the uni- 
versal order of things is the source whence good flows over 
everything.' 

How is evil possible in this world which is en- 
veloped by the thought of the absolutely good 
Being? Avicenna answers the question by a 
theory of optimism. He recognizes three kinds 
of evil — metaphysical, moral, and physical. To 
moral evil he pays little attention ; metaphysical 
evil does not exist except in potential beings, not 
yet completely realized, i.e. in the corruptible 
world, which is inferior to the sphere of the 
Moon ; it depends on matter ; but in the sphere 
of the Intelligibles there is no metaphysical evil, 
since everything there exists in a state of complete 
perfection. As for physical evil, it is less widely 
spread than physical good ; it is frequent, indeed, 
but not so frequent as good; not illness, but 
health, is the normal state. Further, every evil 
is a good in some sense : the weaker animal tom 
by the wild beast, and the sparrow carried off by 
the bird of prey, suffer ; but their suffering is for 
the advantage of the stronger animal. Physical 
good and evil cannot be the same in the eyes of 
God as they are to us ; His point of view and the 
motives of His judgment are hidden in a mystery 
which ought to forbid our condemning His work. 

c With certain tbeolog^ical sects. — The doctrine 
of TAbd ar-Razzaq is that of the orthodox theolo- 
gians of Islam ; it strikes a happy mean ; on either 
side there is a sect famous in the history of Islam : 
the Qadarites, who credit man with full power in 
the production of his actions, and the Jabarites, 
who credit him with none. 

The Qadarites (from gudrah, ‘human power,’ 
not from qadar, ‘ the Divine decree ’) hold that man 
has the power to create his own actions, and do not 
allow that his evil actions are produced by God. 
Ash'ari and 'Abd ar-Eazzaq reproach them with 
positing two principles, one for good deeds — God 
— and one for bad — Satan. The prophet, ivrites 
'Abd ar-Eazzaq, said : 

‘The Qadarites are the Magi of this generation, since they 
acknowledge two powerful, independent principles, just as the 
Magi, who looked upon Tezdan and Ahriman as Independent 
principles, the one of good, the other of evil.’ 

The Blu’tazilites, who were not exactly, as they 
have been_ called, free-thinkers, but theologians 
with a rationalistic tendency, in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries of Islam, w’ere interested in the question 
of human freedom ; they treated the subject, with 
a very few differences, in the Qadarite sense. 

The Jabarites are the opposite of the Qadarites. 
They utterly deny the freedom of man ; they do 
not believe that an action really comes from man, 
but attribute everything entirely to God. Man, 
they hold, does not even have the jiower of choice, 
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God creates the choice and the action along with 
the sanctions they involve. The name ‘Jaharite’ 
comes from jabr^ ‘constraint,’ because in this 
system man is constrained in his every action by 
the decree of God ; good and evil are necessary in 
him just as are their consequences. 

The best known Jnbnrltc teacher is Jahm, son of Safwitn. 
Ho began to teaoh at Tirmis: and was put to death by SSIlm, 
son of Ahwaz al-liazini, at Mcrv at the end of the reign of tbo 
Umayyads (8th cent. A.D., according to Shahrastani, text, p. 69). 
This teacher hold that God creates notions in man ns He creates 
them in things, and that actions are attributed to man only 
metaphorionllv, ns they are to things, when it is said, e.g., that 
tiio tree produces fruits, the water runs, etc. Rewards and 
punishments are compulsory like the actions themselves. 

The name Jaharite with the qualification 
‘moderate’ (or ‘mitigated’) has, according to 
Shahrastani, sometimes been given to those who 
accord a certain rOlo in the production of an action 
to the power of man, while not allotving him free- 
dom of choice. Jurjanl’s definition in the Ta'rtfat, 
that ‘ the moderate Jaharites are those who accord 
man a certain merit or demerit in the action, like 
the Ash'arites,’ is not exact ; for this last position 
is confused with the orthodox view. 

It should be observed that those ancient Muslim 
teachers who deny human freedom always deny it 
on the ground of the omnipotence of God, and not 
of a purely natural determinism ; they still cling 
to religion even in the very act of annihilating 
freedom, the condition of moral life. 

'Abd ar-Eazzaq criticized both sects — Qadarites 
and Jaharites — in these terms : 

' Both arc blind in one eye ; the Qadarites in the right eye, 
the stronger, the eye that perceives essential realities; tlio 
Jaharites in the left eye, the weaker, the eye that perceives 
exterior objects. But the man whoso sight is sound enjoys two 
eyes ; ho sees the Divine essence with his right eye and refers 
human notions to it, both good and bad ; ho sees created things 
with his loft eye, and holds that man influences his own actions, 
not in an independent fashion, but by God. Ho thus recognizes 
the truth of the word (attributed to the] Prophet— not absolute 
constraint or absolute independence, but something between 
the two.’ 

6. In popular belief. — ^The popular conception 
of fatalism, as we have said, applies onlv to the 
outstanding accidents of life and to death. Man 
is in the power of certain superior, obscure forces, 
and, however he may struggle against them, he 
cannot alter the destiny in store for him. This is 
exactly the ancient Greek idea of destiny : human 
freedom is not denied, but it is represented as vain 
in practice, in face of the all-powerful forces that 
preside over our lives. For example, if it is 
decided by the power above that a m.an shall die 
imder certain circumstances, nothing can ever pre- 
vent the fulfilling of this decree. 

It was prophesied to Ehalif Ma’mun, the famous promoter of 
philosophic studies in Islam, that ho would die at Raqqa; ho 
accordingly always avoided the well-known town of that name : 
but one day, when returning from an expedition, he encamped 
in a little place, where he was seized with a violent fever ; ho 
asked the name of the village, and w-as told that it was Raqqa; 
then he understood that this was the place, unkno^vn to him, 
to which destiny had brought him, and had no doubt that his 
death wouid follow soon— as it did, in fact, within a few hours. 

This willingness to believe that death cannot 
come except at a fixed time and place is a source 
of great courage in battle ; for where is the danger 
in recldessness ? If it is not -written that one is to 
die, he will suffer no harm ; and, if it is witten, 
then nothing can save him. Orthodox theology, 
however, does not altogether approve of this senti- 
ment. Khalif Omar uttered a very -wise saying 
on this subject, which well represents the point of 
view of sound theology ; ‘ He who is in the fire 
should resign himself to the will of God ; but he 
who is not yet in the fire need not throw himself 
into it,’ ‘ Resignation ’ or, rather, ‘ abandonment ’ 
to God is the form of fatalism admitted by the teach- 
ing of Islam. It is the idea of Christian mysticism 
— the believer should abandon himself to the will 
of God. The very name of Islam expresses this 


sentiment ; isldm means ‘ the action of gi-ving up 
oneself, of surrendering’ (f.e, to God), ^ 

Lwkrature. — Stanislas Guyard, TraiU du d^eret et de 
Varrtt divins, par U dr. soujl Abd er-Iiazzag, tr. in JA 1873 
ed. Paris, 1870, now tr., Nogont-le-Rotrou, 1876 ; A. F. Mehren’ 
Memoir on aUAsh'arx (from Travaux de la S^ime session du 
congris iniemat. des orientalistes), n.d. vol. 11. p. 46f., also 
Trains mystiques d’Avicenne, Leyden, 1889-94, faso. iv. ; Carra 
de Vaux, Avieenne, Paris, 1900, Gazali, do. 1002, La Doctrine 
de VIslam, do. 1909. BOU CARRA DE VaUX, 


FATEHPUR-SIKRI (Arab, fath, ‘victory,’ 
Hindi pur, ‘city,’ and Sikri, the original name 
of the site), — ^A famous deserted city, situated in 
the Agra District of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27° 5' N. ; long. 77° 40' E. ; 
23 miles W.S.W. of the city of Agra. Akhar 
selected the roclcy ridge which passes through the 
old Hindu village of Sikri as the site of his new 
capital. 

The native historian, Nif5ma-d.din Ahmad, in his Tahakdt-i- 
Akhari (H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, 1873, v, 3321.), records 
that * the Emperor had several sons bom to him, but none of 
them had lived. Shaikh Salim Chishti, who resided in the 
town of Sikri, 12 kos from Agra, had gladdened him with the 
promise of a son. The Emperor went to visit the Shaikh several 
times, and remained there ten or twenty days on each occasion. 
He commenced a fine building there on the top of a hiU, near 
the Shaikh’s monastery. The Shaikh also commenced a new 
monastery and a fine mosque, which at the present day has 
no equal in the world, near the royal mansion.’ This noted 
saint of Sikri, a descendant of another great saint. Shaikh 
Farid ShnkknrganJ, was bom at Delhi in A.l). 1478, and spent 
the greater part of his life at Sikri, where ho died in 1672. 
The son promised to Akbar was born in the house of the saint, 
was named Sultan Salim after him, and became Emperor under 
the title of Jabfingir (born 1669, ascended the throne 1605, died 
1627). 

The new palace was founded by Akbar in 1569, 
after liis return from a victorious campaign at 
Eanfchambhor, and the name ‘city of victory’ 
commemorates this success and the conquest of 
Gujarat which immediately followed. His design 
in selecting this site for his capital and palace was 
to secure for himself, his family, and people the 
benefits of the intercession of the holy man_ re- 
ferred to above. It continued to be the principal 
residence of Akbar until 1684, and was also occu- 
pied by his son and successor, Jahangir; but it 
was abandoned by Shubjahan in favour of Delhi, 
partly because the position of the latter was 
superior, and partly because the site of Fatehpur- 
Sifcri was found to be unhealthy and the water 
supply unsatisfactory. Many of the buildings are 
now m ruins, but careful restoration has been 
effected by the Indian Government, and a com- 
plete survey of the site was carried out by E. W. 
Smith. Here it is necessary to describe only two 
of the most important religious buildings — the 
tomb of the saint Salim Chishti, and the Great 
Mosque, both situated within the same enclosure, 
the state entrance to which is by a splendid gatcj 
•way, the Buland or Baland Darwaza, ‘great gate. 

ForguBson describes this gate as ‘noble beyond any portm 
attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the world, and 
points out the skill of its architect. The inscription, cut m 
bold Arabic characters, records its erection in a.d. 1602 to 
commemorate the conquest of Khandesh. Coming from a 
reat builder, it has a pathos of its own : ‘ Said Jesus, on whom 
.je pence 1 " The world is a bridge ; pass over it, but build no 
house there. He who hopothi for an hour, may hope for an 
eternity. The world is but an hour ; spend it in devotion ; we 
rest is unseen. He that standeth up to pray, while his hewus 
not in his duty, exnlteth not himself, remaining far from 
Thy best possession is that which thou bast given in alms , tny 
best trnfno is selling this world for tho next" (D. 17. Smith, 
The Iloqhul Arehitecturc of Fathpur-Sikri, pt. iv. p. 17). 

The (5reat Mosque is called by Fergusson me 
glory’ of the place, and is hardly surpassed by 
any in India. Bishop Heber (Journal, 
characteristically contrasts it with the Oxford and 
Cambridge quadrangles. A chronogram on tue 
main aren records its erection in A.D. 1571. 
tomb of the saint, with its lovely carved arcad 
enclosing the cenotaph, the body , 

in a vault below, is one of 
buildings in India. It has been fully illustrated 
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and described by E. W. Smith. The tomb is 
largely frec^uented by pilgrims from all parts of 
N. India, the great fair commencing on the 20th 
day of the month Kamadan, when the chief 
guardian, known as Imam, or Sajjadanashin, ‘he 
who sits on the carpet of prayer,’ a lineal descen- 
dant of the saint, is enthroned. Women, as well 
as men, come to pray ; and, though the former are 
not allowed within the cenotaph chamber, they 
wander timidly and silently round the peram- 
bulatory. Many, particularly brides and childless 
women, attach scraps of cloth or pieces of thread 
to the delicate tracery of the marble screen, not, 
as Smith supposes, as ‘votive offerings,’ but as a 
means of bringing themselves into sacred com- 
munion with the spirit of the saint, who is implored 
to act as their intermediary with the Almighty to 
secure the boon they crave. The same belief in 
another form is shown in the silver horse-shoe 
placed, according to tradition, _ by Akbar himself 
upon the outer gate, and carried off by the Jate 
when they attacked Agra in 1764; and in the 
333 horse- and ox-shoes, some beautifully chased, 
ornamenting the Buland Darwaza, where they 
have been placed by people who trusted that the 
saint would intercede for the recovery of their 
sick animals. 

LrraaATUEE.— The article ii based on the personal knotrledce 
of the place by the writer and on the monograph by E. W. 
Smith, The lloghul Architecture of Fathpur-Sikri, 4 pa^, 
Allahahad, 1894-98; see also J. Ferg:nsson, IlUt. of Indian 
Architecture, Isjndon, 1910, U. 293 ff. ; E. B. Havell, handbook 
to Agra and the Taj, London, 1904 ; A. Fiihrer, Honumental 
Antiquities of the N. IT. Provinces and Oudh, Allaliabad, 1891 ; 
W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, 
London, 1893 ; L. Rousselet, India and its hatice Princes, 
London, 1882 ; iOI xii. [1903] 34 £f. There are numerous refer- 
ences to the place In the Ain-i-Akbari, ed. and tr. Blochmann 
and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94. For frescoes and other works 
of art, see V. A. Smith, A history of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, 1911, pp. 282, 403 ff., 426, 430, 485, 437, 441, 469 ff., 496. 

W Crooke. 

FATHER,— See Children, Family. 

FATHERHOOD OF GOD.— See God. 

FEAR.'— I. Definition.— Ecar in its most general 
sense means the anticipation or expectation of evil 
or pain, as hope is the anticipation of good. In its 
incidence and kind it may be momentary, transi- 
tory, and occasional, or a permanent, persistent, 
all-pervading influence poisoning the whole mind 
and character ; it may be a natural, healthy resist- 
ance to a passing physical danger, or a morbid en- 
slavement, a paralysis of ivill and effort in the 
anticipation of some remote and improbable con- 
tingency. Surprise may be regarded as a mDd form 
of fear — the query as to whether an evil is present 
or not ; astonishment is a slightly stronger form of 
the same emotion ; embarrassment and shyness 
are social forms ; anxiety is a more diffuse, in- 
definite kind ; terror is usually employed for more 
extreme and sudden onsets or fear, fright for a 
momentary case, and horror for the deepest degree 
to which the emotion attains (C. Darwm, Expres- 
sion of the Emotions, ed. London, 1892, ch, 12). 
Timidity, again, is the general character or tempera- 
ment from which fear is likely to spring. 

2 . Physical concomitants. — In its more pro- 
nounced form, fear has correlated with it a dis- 
tinctive group of physical changes in the organism, 
which, together with their outward effects, form 
its * expression.’ These are : (1) changes in the cir- 
culation : the blood-vessels contract, with resulting 
pallor and lowered temperature in the skin of the 
body ; the heart beats more rapidly and more 
violently, as if against a greater resistance. (2) 
Changes in the respiration : the breathing becomes 
laboured ; it is shallower and more rapid, with 

1 For aspects of fear not discussed in the present art., see 
Eelioion, Reverekob. 


occasional deep inspirations, while in extreme cases 
the mouth is opened wide as if for easier breath. 
(3) In the glands also action takes place : the skin 
perspires freely (a ‘ cold sweat ’) ; _ the mouth is dry 
because of the failure of the salivary glands ; the 
voice is hoarse and whispering. (4) In the viscera 
the digestive processes are checked ; extreme feai 
may produce nausea and sickness. (6) The muscles 
are variously afl'ected : the skin trembles all over 
the body (‘shivering with fear’); the voice is 
tremulous as well as hoarse, and may fail to act 
(‘ the tongue cleaving to the roof oi the mouth ’) ; 
the eyes are opened widely (‘staring’), the eye- 
brows arclied, the forehead ■wrinkled, the lower 
jaw dropped ; the arms are s'wung upwards, as if 
warding off an approaching enemy ; the body, at 
first motionless and rigid, may become flaccid, the 
individual shrinking, crouching, perhaps falling 
limp to the ground. In children, and in most 
primitive races, these phenomena are exaggerated ; 
in civilization, they are modified by training and 
other causes, but some never fail to present them- 
selves wherever fe.ar is. Similar expressions are 
found in animals ; in the rabbit the ears turn pale 
at any sudden change in the environment, as the 
barking of a dog, or the flight of a passing bird ; 
so ivith other animals, where the presence, in any 
part of the surface of the body, of a rich supply of 
blood makes changes from redness to pallor visible. 
Trembling from fear also occurs in most animals, 
while the motionless crouching and the ‘ shamming 
dead ’ of various species correspond to the paralysis 
of muscles found in man. Tbe more intense the 
emotion, the greater is the number of muscles 
afl'ected, and the greater the animlitude of the 
movements made, according to Pfliiger’s law (A, 
Mosso, La Peur, Fr. tr. of 3rd ItaT. ed., Paris, 
1886, p. 34), 

Herbert Spencer suggested that the nervous current follows 
the line of least resistance ; those muscles which are most fre- 
quently used, and also those which are nearest the nerve- 
centres, and which are small and unattached to any resisting 
weight, will present the most perroenblo paths. Hence the 
facility with which tbe muscles of the face are played upon by 
fear, as by everj- other emotion {Essays, 2nd ser., 1863, pp. 109, 
111). Mnsso (p. 113) explains the influence of fear upon the 
capillary blood-vessels, their contraction and the resulting pale- 
ness oJ the skin, on similar principles. It is known that the 
centres of all such emotional expressions, including the palpita- 
tions of the heort, the trembling of the akin-muscles, etc., lie in 
the brain below tbe cerebral mantle (in the optic thalami, etc.), 
and that they still take place in nnimols from which the greater 
part of tile fore-brain has been removed. It is only ‘associa- 
live ' fear that is no longer shown : a dog, for example, does not 
show fear, in such a condition, at the sight of the whip, but 
does so at its crack ; the former is on acquired, the latter an 
instinctive fear-rcaction (Mosso, 40). Mosso, therefore, rejects 
Darwin’s theory as to the origin of such reactions, viz. that 
they have been voluntarily adopted in some previous genera- 
tion, and then transmitted as ‘acquired habits,' tlie effect 
accumulating from generation to generation, until the structure 
of the animal has been so modified that the action is compulsory 
and invariable. The wide-open 03 es and raised eyebrows, for 
example, are referred to the effort to see better the object of 
fear; the wide-open mouth of horror is explained partly by the 
effort to hear better, mouth-breathing being less noisy than 
nose-breathing, partly by tbe needs of a rapid inspiration ; the 
muscular actions ns preparation for flight or for attack ; the 
erection of the hair as a relic of the tendono3', found in many 
apecics of animnJs, to make the appearance more terrifying to 
an opponent, as dogs raise the hair of the back, cats fluff out 
their hair and rise on tip-toe, reptiles and amphibians swell the 
body or neck, etc. (Darwin, pp. 100, 110). 

Darwin had also considered that the focusing of attention on 
the object of fear might have the effect of withdrawing nervous 
energy from the general musculature of the body ; hence, per- 
haps, the hanging jaw, the trembling of the skin, the shrinking 
of the body in fear. It is to a more general principle ouch ns 
this that Mosso and Lange prefer to appeal— the tendency of 
the organism towards equilibrium, when subjected to stimuli of 
different kinds ; circulation and respiration are the processes 
which are most rapidly modified in different situations — cold 
ond heat (whether local or general), light, sound, taste, etc. 
The immediate effect of any great mental disturbance, arising 
from a strong stimulus, is to send blood to the brain, withdraw- 
ing it from the skin and muscles and the internai organs. The 
organism, ns it were, draws its forces towards the centre, in 
order to bo able to direct them effcctiveiy to the right point of 
attack. For the same reason the heart beats more rapidiy, to 
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keep the centres supplied with fresh materials. The withdraw- 
ing: of the blood from the scalp may bo a direct cause of the 
erection of the hair, and, oven when the latter does not occur, 
and when the terror is prolonged, the trophic disturbance may 
cause the hair to turn grey or fall out soon aftonvards. The 
circulation of the blood is dependent in its turn on a eufUclent 
supply of air to provide it with oxj gen ; the panting hreath of 
a great fear is similar in its nature and its origin to the panting 
after an exertion, or during a cold shower-bath. There is a 
great drain on the cerebral energy, and all the vital processes 
are set in action to counteract it or make it good. The 
trembling of the body, shrinking of the skin, pallor, and the 
rest, are, ns it were, by-products of this general reflex tendency ; 
they arc not adaptive, and servo no end for the advantage of 
cither individual or species. 

So obviously is the ‘expression’ of fear in ordinary cases un- 
adapted to assist the or^nism that Darwin, after suggesting 
the explanation by ' relics ’ of useful habits, — no longer useful in 
present circumstances,— admitted the insudlclcncy of his ex- 
planation. ithasovenbeon thought that the fear-reactions were 
determined by natural selection, not for the good of the terrified 
species— the victim — but for that of the terrifying species — the 
beast of prey. This would, indeed, bo a bizarre product of 
evolution. Mosso showed that they have simply no reference 
to evolution ; the trembling of the body, for example, in fear, 
is similar to the trembling which occurs when lifting a heavy 
weight, or when exhausted by illness: the nervous excitement 
prevents us from co-ordinating the movements of the many 
muscles involved in every — even the simplest— action, as stand- 
ing, walldng, speaking, etc- A man who is afraid docs not see 
better, however widely he opens his eyes ; he does not hear 
better ; ho is the less prepared for action the greater his terror 
and therefore, presumably, his danger. Actions which arc so 
injurious to the organism should have been discarded in the 
course of evolution, but in fear the reaction becomes more ill- 
adapted, more hurtful to the individual, the greater the actual 
danger is (Mosso, 122 f.); they are not, therefore, products of 
evolution, but symptoms of disease, pathological forms taken by 
normal processes under abnormal conditions. 

The principle of adaptation can he applied only when wo are 
dealing with very mild forms of fear- little more than expecta- 
tion or surprise : the expression in such cases involves several 
of the attention reflexes — the wide-open eyes, the raised eye- 
brows, and the frown, which Darwin interpreted as a nascent 
crying, but Mosso showed to he part of the action of adapting 
the sight to a near object. Any mental effort tends to set In 
play the muscles used in external attention, Just as all higher 
mental processes tend to have as their ‘expression 'the same 
reactions as occur in the corresponding sensory processes. 

3 . The objects of fear.— In its type form, fear is 
a perceptual emotion, felt on awareness of an object 
or recognition of a situation of some definite kind. 
In other words, the object in the fear-conscious- 
ness is complex and indirect, containing elements 
which are added to the immediate effect of the 
stimulus, either from memories of past experience 
or in some other way. Small and defenceless birds 
show fear of the hawk and other birds of prey, and 
of snakes or serpents ; horses show fear of the 
wolf, its appearance, its howl, and even its 
odour; kittens show fear of dogs; dogs of tigers 
and lions ; cattle of strange dogs, etc. The gnat 
is said by Hudson to have an ‘ instinctive ’ fear of 
the dragon-fly ; the cockroach, according to Belt, 
of the larger spiders ; the child has fear in insecime 
positions (fear of falling), fear of the dark, of vdld 
animals, etc. It seems, then, as if there were 
definite classes of objects, corresponding to the 
most dangerous features in the natural life of every 
animal, with the perception of which fear is asso- 
ciated. Healthy dogs are said to avoid ‘ instinc- 
tively ’ a dog which has rabies ; they will not 
attack it, nor do they retaliate when themselves 
bitten by it. The question arises as to how this is 
possible. A natur^ explanation refers the forma- 
tion of the percept, and its association with the 
fear impulse, to the experience of the individual, 
either in memory of actual experience, os a dog 
‘learns’ to reject food seasoned with mustard, or 
in some sort of inference from past experience, as 
a child, having fallen from a table to the ground, 
may feel insecure at any high level afterwards. 
But, as this explanation is obviously inadequate 
to account for fear in infants and in young animals, 
which is exhibited apart from any experience of the 
injurious influence of the objects feared, the argu- 
ment has been extended to include the ancestors of 
the individual. It is their experience and not his 
that conditions his special behaviour towards the 


object of fear. In the former case, simple and 
comparatively familiar forms of association account 
for the result : a cat hears the bark of a dog for 
the first time, then sees the dog, which spnngs 
upon it and shakes it; the painful experience leads 
to protective reactions of clawing, spitting, etc • 
one or more experiences of this kind are sufficient 
to drive home the association, so that the sound or 
sight of the dog calls up directly ( 1 ) a memory of 
the sensations of being seized, etc., ( 2 ) the feeling 
of pain, and (3) the impulse to attack or to escape 
(G. H. Schneider, Der thierisehe Wille, Leipzig, 
1880, § 4), It is not a memory of the origmalfeel- 
ing, but a new and actual feeling, that is caused 
by the remembered sensations; but, since the 
cerebral processes involved in sensation and its 
‘ memory^ are probably the same, in part at least, 
the feelings will also tend to be smilar. Thus 
fear, as a feeling, is a form of pain, and its 
reactions are similar to those of pain. With 
repetition of this process, the sensations of being 
seized fail to be remembered consciously, and the 
feeling and impulse attach directly to the sight or 
sound of the feared object. 

There Ib ample evidence in human life of this dropping out of 
links— for example, the frequent cases in which a person or a 
kind of food is dishked, because of Eome forgotten experience 
In the past, perhaps In early childhood. The emotion may in 
such a case bo utterly out of proportion to its immediate object. 
The cerebral processes, corresponding to the original experi- 
ence, may really bo excited, but not sufficiently to give separate 
and dlEtinct consciousness of the post. Oases are frequent 
where one wakes from a light sleep with a vague feeling of de- 
pression, dread, or terror, without any object being consciously 
before the mind; but a search or some chance association 
through the day may recall a dream in which some situation of 
terror was actually presented. The emotion caused by the 
dream persisted after the consciousness of the latter had itself 
ceased. Such subconscious states have been found to be a 
common condition in many coses of pathological fear (sea 
below), and the fear has been cured or removed by bringing 
the cause to full consciousness, so that its irrationality is 
appreciated. 

Similar to the above process, but less direct, ii 
that in which fear is caused in a social animal by 
the sight of the suffering or death of one of its own 
land. It is from these and the former experiences 
that G. H. Schneider supposes instinctive and con- 
genital fears to have been evolved. The reactions 
to such percepts become habitual in the individual, 
modification of the cerebral or other central nerve- 
elements takes place, and these modifications be- 
come congenital in the descendants — either by way 
of natural or ‘ organic ’ selection, or through direct 
inheritance, if such is possible [Der thierisehe Wille, 
108 ff., and Der menschliche Wille, Berlin, 1882, 
pt. i. ch. 4). In either case what is congenital is 
not the perception or the emotion as such, but the 
conditions on which their formation depends ; there 
is no inherent difficulty in the conception of ‘con- 
nate’ ideas of this kind; the perception of a 
particular object, as of a lion, with differenti^ 
reactions towards it, may be as easily congenital, 
and may be accounted for in the same way, as the 
sensation of a colour, e.g. red, or green, the power 
to differentiate w’hich has been undoubtedly 
‘ evolved ’ from a primitive colourless light-sepse. 
Hence a young animal, as is suggested, might 
easily have an untaught ‘recognition’ of a danger- 
ous foe, wdth the corresponding emotions. A bira, 
even before leaving the shell, ceases chirping at the 
warning cry of the mother-bird ; within a day after 
hatching it will crouch motionless imder the same 
conditions, or, if it is a young water-bird, it wiU 
dive in the water ; later, it will of its own accord 
shrink and stand quietly stUl when a hawkappears 
in the air. Conversely, young cuckoos, it is said, 
pay no heed to the shrill warnings of their foster- 
mother. Belt (Naturalist in Nicaragua^, London, 
1888, p. 109 f.) describes a tribe of butterflies, 
‘naturally’ fearless because distasteful to most 
animals, but showing immediate fear of a con* 
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epicuons iivasp "which preyed upon them._ But 
experiments 6ho"W, whatever he the case with in- 
sects, tliat birds and higher animals have no such 
instinctive dread of particular objects. Thus there 
is no congenital fear of man (Hudson, NaUiralist 
in La Plata^, London, 1892, p. 83 ff.) ; birds crouch 
"with fear not merely at a hawk, but at any large 
object flying over them ; in Aberdeenshire, when 
grouse are very wild, and are being shot over dogs, 
a practice of keepers is to fly a paper kite ; this has 
the effect of making the birds lie quiet till the dog 
is almost upon them. The cry of a hawk frightens, 
but so does any harsh, shrill, or grating cry ; blind 
kittens show fear, hiss, and bristle at the smell of 
a dog, but they do the same at any strong odour 
-—such as ammonia (Lloyd Morgan, Animal Be- 
haviour, London, 1900, p. 48). 

E. L. Thorndike describes experiments on the fears of chicks, 
corroborating Morgan's decision 'that no well.defined specido 
fears are present ; that the fears of young chicks are of strange 
moving objects in general, shock in general, strange sounds in 
general.’ No speculo reaction occurred, e.g., to the presence of 
man or to the presence of a cat, unless the cat sprang upon 
them, when they showed the same sort Of terror as when *a 
basket or football ’ was thrown among them. The general fear 
of a novel object In motion is not present from the beginning, 
but develops during the first month; this is^also true of the 
fear of man. Among the interesting observations made is that 
of the great Individual differences between chicks, both In the 
immediate reaction, and in the process of acquiring definiteness 
of perception. The mew of a cat, for example, caused a great 
show of terror in one or tu'o chicks, hnt none at all in others 
(Thorndike, Animal Inttlligence, N.Y. 1911, p. 102). Thus, 
inheritance, ns Lloyd Morgan expresses it, only ‘ provides the 
raw material lor effective consciousness to deal with, in accord- 
ance with the results which are its data ‘ (op. eii. p. 61). 

However simple or however complex the fear- 
consciousnesa may be, the reactions, and, therefore, 
probably the feelings themselves, are essentially 
the same as those of the sensory experience — for 
example, the feeling and reaction on being clawed, 
bitten, mauled, or otherwise injured (Schneider, 
Her menschliche Willc, oh. 12). _ The differences be- 
tween actual pain and its reaction on the one side, 
and the mental anticipation of pain in fear and its 
reaction on the other, are differences only in the 
extent of the muscles and organs affected, the 
number of movements made, etc. In no case is 
Unix concerned with the origin of the fear-reactions ; 
they are neither distinctly intentional, nor the 
‘traces,’ ‘relics,’ or ‘rudiments’ of ancesteally 
willed and supposedly useful actions. Experience 
may modify them, lead to a selection of their 
objects, and to the control or even the exaggera- 
tion of their movements, but it has had no part in 
their formation (of. also Lloyd Morgan, 110). 

In the child the first real expression of fear is 
towards sudden, sharp, and unfamiliar sounds, also 
to loud, voluminous sounds, and, in some cases, 
even to musical sounds when first heard (J. Sully, 
Studies of Childhood, London, 1896, p. 194). Occa- 
sionally such fears do not show themselves in the 
early months, until the oliild is a year old or more ; 
according to Sully, they are not to be explained 
entirely by the disturbance to the nervous sensi- 
bility, but by a sort of ‘ vague alarm at the unex- 
pected and unknovvn’ ; when the sounds have been 
frequently repeated, the fear disappears. The fear 
of falling, shown by all children of a few months 
old, when being awku’urdly carried, or later, when 
first trying to walk, may oe referred to the some 
general cause ; the situations are unfamiliar, there- 
fore mentally disturbing. No doubt also the ex- 
perience of actual falls is a contributory influence. 
In the case of visual impressions, again, it is mainly 
the new and strange — a new room, a strange person, 
a change of dress in a familiar person, any new or 
distorted form of a familiar object, a grimace, an 
awkward movement, the play of shadows. Feathers 
and fur, animals of all kmds "when first seen, more 
especially black animals, and the dark, especially 
being alone in the dark, are familiar occasions of 


fear in nearly all children, although these feelings 
are not developed until the child is several months 
old. Many children ore afraid of being alone even 
by day. But in this, and in respect of every other 
‘lear,^ children differ so enormously from each 
other, so much depends on experience, on the sug- 
gestions of adults, that the idea of an hereditary 
or atavistic element in child fear seems unnecessary 
and even absurd. As in the case of animals, fear 
of the novel, sudden, startling, or disconcerting, 
along "with fear of what actually causes pain to the 
oMld, gives a sufficient basis for experience to work 
upon. Fears of the imagination, probably because 
of the very vagueness of the imageiy underlying 
them — such fears as the incautious nurse excites 
by her tales of ‘black man,’ ‘bogey,’ ghost and 
goblin, ogre and dwarf, robbers and murderers in 
the dark places, etc. — are of the most intense 
description, and often seriously weaken a child’s 
character for life (see Mosso, ch. 14). 

Is it true, then, that the child in these cases is 
suffering in a rudimentary form the actual fears, 
sprung from experience, of its remote ancestors? 
Mosso holds that it is so : 

•Destiny gives ns a legacy to each ol us a fatal inheritance. 
Abandoned in tho forest, confined in a tower, without guide, 
without example, without light, the experience of our parents 
and our most remote ancestors is revealed in ns as a sort of 
mysterious dream. What we call instinct is the voice of extinct 
generations, resounding as a distant echo in the cells of the 
nervous system. Wo have in ns the inspiration, the advice, 
tho experience of all men, from those who perished naked in the 
forests striving against furious wild beasts, and who fed upon 
acorns, down to our fathers and mothers who transmit to us 
their virtues, their courage, their anxieties, and their tender- 
ness’ (p. 168). 

As indicated in art. Development (Mental), 
Stanley Hall (‘A Study of Fears,’ AJFs viii. 
[1897] ; see also A. F. Chamberlain, The Child^, 
London, 1906, p. 265) has greatly extended this 
■view : fear of wind and water, of fire and darkness, 
of solitude, of strangers, of animals, of fur, of teeth, 
etc., are all alike referred to various ancestral 
stages in the life of the human race. But, apart 
altogether from the extreme "unlikelihood of such 
'acquired’ characters being hereditarily trans- 
mitted, the above simple conditions seem sufficient 
to account for the facts. The varieties observed in 
children may be explained by an inherited timidity 
in some, or nervous weakness, "with consequent ex- 
citability — the same cause which makes women 
more easily terrified than men, and the "victim of 
alcoholic or other form of nervous disease more 
easily terrified than his fellows. A peculiarly in- 
tense shock of fear in childhood, and especially in 
early youth, may permanently weaken the system, 
so that a slighter cause may produce fear or terror 
than with the normal individual. 

4 . Theory of fear, — ^As is well known, these 
■views have led C. Lange* and William James* to 
regard the feeling of fear as succeeding, not pre- 
ceding, the reactions; it is the consciousness of 
these changes and movements as they are occur- 
ring and after they have occurred — a consciousness 
conditioned by senso^ nerves leading from the 
various muscles and joints of the body, from the 
skin, and from the various internal organs, to the 
brain. In this ‘back-stroke’ hypothesis, expres- 
sion precedes feeling or emotion ; the reaction (the 
‘expression’) is connected directly -with the per- 
ception of the object, or "with the sensory elements 
‘integrated’ in the perception; further, feeling 
itself ceases to be a mfferent kind of mental ele- 
ment from sensation ; in the last resort fear can 
be analyzed, it is claimed, into the awareness of 
the coldness and shivering of the skin_, the per- 
s^ation, the trembling muscles, the ineffectual 
efforts, the dryness of the mouth, the sinking of 
the stomach, the inability to see clearly, to attend 

r Utbn GemOthslewegungen (tr. from Danish), Leipzig, 1887. 

2 Principles of Psgchologg, London, 1891, vol, iu ch. 26, 
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or to think steadily, etc. ; each of these phenomena 
has its reflex in consciousness, and these in their 
sum make up the emotion of fear. Thus, accord- 
ing to Lange (p. 40), fear has its characteristic 
colour from these three processes — ^the weakening 
of voluntary innervation (this by itself character- 
izes disappointment), the contraction of the blood- 
vessels (these two combined represent sorrow), and 
the spasm of the organic visceral muscles. Its 
diametrical opposite, from this point of view, is 
anger (heightening of the voluntary innervation, 
dilatation of blood-vessels, but with inco-ordination 
of action added). In these various manifestations 
the primary are the vasomotor changes ; the mus- 
cular weakness, e.g., comes from the fact that the 
nervous system, like the skin and other organs, 
receives too little blood (p. 41), owing to the nar- 
rowing of the fine arteries. Fear, then, is simply 
the perception (or other consciousness) of certain 
changes in the person’s body (p. 51) : 

‘ Take away the bodily symptoms, let the pulse beat quietly, 
the eye be steadfast, the colour healthy, the movements rapid 
and certain, the speech strong, the thoughts clear — ^what is there 
left of the fear?’ (p. 68). 

The chief evidence appealed to by both Lange and 
James is : (i.) the cases of fear and similar emotions 
existing ■without any adequate or conscious cause ; 
these, however, the ordinary theory is quite com- 
petent to explain, as above suggested, (ii.) The 
admitted efiect of such drugs as alcohol : fear can 
be removed by alcohol, and by its abuse fear in the 
most extreme form (as in delirium tremens, or in 
neurasthenic anxieties, etc. ) may be produced with- 
out, in either case, the external situation ofiering 
any cause. This is because alcohol, at first and in 
moderate doses, excites the vasomotor apparatus, 
increases the frequency and strength of flie heart- 
beat, dilates the capillary vessels, heightens the 
voluntary innervation, etc., while alcohol-poisoning 
has precisely the opposite effects. In the former 
case, speech and movement are easy, the subject 
feels warm and active, the thoughts flow freely ; 
in the latter, speech, action, sensation, thought 
are all alike paralyzed : the resulting state in the 
one case is courage, in the other fear, and the 
emotions suggest objects, imaginary if no real 
ones can be fixed upon. The process is therefore 
(a) physical state, (&) emotion (its conscious reflex), 
(c) object, in that order of time, whereas, on the 
ordinary theory, the procession is from object (per- 
ception) to emotion, and from emotion to physical 
state (expression). 

It does not belong to this article to discuss the 
general theory ; there can be no question, how- 
ever, (1) that in our oivn case, and in that of ani- 
mals, the fear-reaction is instinctive, and attaches 
directly to the perception of its object ; (2) that 
the emotion itself, of fear, is in us largely consti- 
tuted by sensory and perceptual elements arising 
from our changed organic and muscular state; 
(3) there are also many associative ideas present, 
memories and imaginations of e'vil, from our own 
direct experience, from tradition, from analogy, 
etc. ; hut these factors alone do not account for 
the emotion ; in itself it is (4) a mental attitude, 
depending in each case partly on the sensations 
and their feelings (pain), partly on the bodily dis- 
position as a whole, health, fatigue, etc., partly on 
the cerebral disposition in particular, as modified 
and determined by past experience. (5) What is 
now innate, both in the expression and in the dis- 
crimination of the objects of fear, had its origin 
in previous generations in the simple feelings and 
reactions directly correlated "with sensations. The 
gradual dulling, with growing civilization, of such 
emotions as fear is explained partly by man’s in- 
creasing intellectuality — the blood is drained more 
habitually towards other cerebral centres than the 


vasoniotor — and partly by training in control, 
the inhibition of these, as of other reflex-actions 
through the discipline of family and school life’ 
Froin both these causes the lower liability to 
physical fear in ourselves as compared with more 
primitive peoples, or with our o-wn ancestors of a 
generation or two back, can be explained. But 
what the modem fear has lost in intensity and in 
materiality it has gained in extensity, in persist- 
ence, in refinement of torture. Worry is the most 
common form, and its influence illustrates the two 
fundamental characters of intellectual and spiritual 
fear : on the one side, the attention is held only by 
those sensations or percepts, those passing memo- 
ries, images, and thoughts which harmonize with or 
corroborate the emotion ; the latter forms a morbid 
apperceptive system by which the whole outlook 
upon life, the colour and trend of the thoughts, is 
modified ; on the other side, action is paralyzed, 
dangers, difficulties, e'vil consequences, uncertain- 
ties are constantly before the mind, so that the 
individual either does not act at all, or acts on any 
blind impulse that happens at a given moment to 
have some strength. 

In disease of the brain or of the general nervous 
system, whether organic or functional, the deficient 
energy with which the various nervous processes 
are carried out, the ineffective muscular action, 
the poorer ‘tone’ of the whole body, imperfect 
digestion, shallower breathing, defective circula- 
tion, have as their mental correlate a state of ner- 
vous anxiety or dread, -with confusion of thought, 
and inability to will or to act. Frequently this 
vague anxiety becomes fixed upon some special 
object ; the melancholy table given by F6re [The 
Pathology of Emotions, Eng. tr., London, 1899) 
illustrates the variety of forms in this torturing 
malady — fear of open spaces, of precipices and of 
heights, of closed places, of water or of liquids in 
general, of cold, or draughts, of thunder, of fire, of 
solitude, of crowds, of animals, of poisoning, of 
infection, of death, of ruin, etc. In many cases 
there is some event in the individual’s life, the 
memory of which is re'vived under the stress of 
the emotional state, so that it is raised to the 
intensity and associative force of a dominant idea ; 
in other cases such a real experience has occurred, 
perhaps in early childhood, but has been forgotten ; 
yet it may be subconsciously revived by the emo- 
tion, and so draw to itself the control of thought 
and of action, ■without rising into distinct conscious- 
ness, except under the analysis of the physician. 
Superstitious fears are largely of this_ subconscious 
type ; the intensity of the fear is quite dispropOT- 
tionate to the ideas actually in consciousness. To 
see the baneful influence of such fears in full force, 
one must go to the African or Australian native. 
Thus, R. H. Nassau [Fetichism in West Africa, 
London, 1904) represents fetishism p a monstrous 
outgro'vrth from natural beliefs; it is crushing the 
natives out of existence even more effectively than 
the white man’s competition, destroying indepen- 
dence of mind and freedom of thought among 
viduals ; trust, even in one’s nearest relatives, has 
ceased to exist — there is universal fear and 
curity ; as every act has to be carefully deliberated, 
and all possible measures taken against evil nmn- 
ences, the result is an appalling waste of human 
effort, waste of human fife, and the decay of all 
hope of progress or even of escape. On the otuer 
hand, fear, especially fear of the inexplicable, o 
the unknown, has formed an almost universal 
stimulant to religious custom and belief, ip cue 
individual, as in the race, the coming of 
conversion— is, in a very large number of cases, m 
S tarbuck’s analysis shows, the sequel of a loaoCr 
or shorter period of intense anxiety and fear \jr j- 
chology of Meligion^, London, 1901, ch. 4). 
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J. L. MclNTi’BE. 

FEARLESSNESS. — In tlie highest forms of 
courage (q.v.), fear {q.v.) still persists as an ele- 
ment ; there is at least the consciousness and, 
therefore, the anticipation of danger. Many_ of 
the bravest soldiers have gone with tremblmg 
limbs and palpitating heart through their earlier 
engagements, and many a moral or religious act 
of devotion or of self-sacrifice has been carried out 
‘ in fear and trembling,’ yet is all the more highly 
valued on that account. Fearlessness, on the other 
hand, is insensibility to danger, where the natural 
or normal individual would be keenly conscious of 
it, as in a situation involving almost certain death, 
or loss of fortune or social reputation. It maj' arise 
from inexperience or ignorance, as in the case of 
an infant’s attitude to lire, or that of the Antarctic 
penguins to man when first approached by him ; or, 
again, from the absorption of a strong, instinctive 
impulse, as when a mother-animal turns to defend 
her wounded j'oung, regardless of her o^vn danger, 
or as in the case of the sheep-dogs in S. America, 
described by Darwn, which showed extreme 
timidity when away from their flock, but turned 
with the utmost ferocity and fearlessness when 
back among the sheep with which they had been 
brought up, and which thej’ probably regarded as 
their ‘ pack.’ ^ So in man, the consciousness of 
numbers, as in the ‘crowd,’ gives a suggestion of 
strength to the indii’idnal, and inhibits in his 
mind tlm thought of difficulty, of danger, of pos- 
sible evil conseouences ; a naturally timid man 
may under such conditions become absolutely 
fearless. 

In such cases, fearlessness springs from a tem- 
porarg absorption or concentration of the attention 
on one group of facts, with correlative anrosthesia 
for others, especially those inconsistent with the 
former. The intensity of absorption in its turn is 
explained by some pnmary instinct, social or indi- 
vidual, which is stimulated. Such a state may also 
be_ natural and permanent, as in those fortunate 
beings who, with a capacity for finding happiness 
in almost any conditions, never experience evil in 
their own lives, and fail to appreciate the e.xtentof 
its presence in those of others : W. James gives 
"Walt Whitman as an instance (op. cil. infra, p. 
84)._ So in all great enthusiasms— moral, religious, 
artistic — even the most ordinary risks, doubts, 
drawbacks, consequences, do not enter the mind 
at all ; or, rather, they are thought of only as one 
notes and avoids obstacles in walking across a 
room, as conditions requiring some adjustment of 
onr action, but not in the slightest degree affect- 
ing its successful issue. Sucli an attitude tends 
of itself to compel success : confidence is increased ; 
energy, both physical and mental, is economized ; 
the highest possible co-ordination between thought 
and action is obtained, without any of the irresofu- 
tion, uncertainty, weakness, whicli fear connotes. 
Civilization has not removed the bodily weakness 
and mental incapacity of animal fear, while it has 
enormously extended the number of fear-objects, 
just as it has widened the conception of the self, 
to include the family, the nation, and the race. 
In its modem form of ‘ worry,’ as in older animal 
forms, fear is destructive to the individual, para- 
lyzes activity, and debases the quality of thought. 

A religion which gives the sense of an Infinite 
Power behind the finite individual, and of infinite 
goodness, tends of itself to remove all fear, to 
reduce fearlessness, so far as the religion is really 
elieved. Christian Science (q.v.) and other ‘ mind- 
cure ’ philosophies make this their conscious aim 

J Sahiralial't Voyage, oh. 8 (ed. 1901, p. UO). 
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to produce in the individual, ivhether by persuasion 
or by suggestion, a sense of perfect security and 
trust. All strain, all effort, doubt, hesitation, 
worry, mental and, to some extent, even physical 
fatigue, fall away, when the thought of self has 
been banished. The result that is claimed is a 
great increase not only in the happiness, but also 
in the efficiency, courage, and confidence^ of the 
individual (see the chapters on ‘ The Eeligipn of 
Healthy-Mindedness,’ in W. James, Varieties of 
JReligious Experience, London, 1902, p, 78 tf. ; the 
characteristics of Saintliness, ib. p, 272 If. ; and the 
striking instance of George Muller, ib. p. 468 ff.). 

J. L. McIntyre. 

FEASTING. — Introductory. — The custom of 
feasting together is a direct development of the 
meal partaken in common. The allaying of the 
p.angs of hunger by food taken at more or less 
regular intervals has had for man very important 
and unexpected results. Perhaps as a result of 
food being prepared at the hearth — the seat of an- 
cestral spirits or, ultimately, of gods — the gods came 
to be recognized at the common meal by being pre- 
sented witli some of the food. Eating tlius assumed 
a religious aspect. But, by the very fact that the 
meal was partaken of in common, it was in itself 
a bond of union betw'een the eaters ; and, since it 
was shared with gods, it thus obtained a sacra- 
mental character. Hence there was no more usual 
way of admitting a stranger to kinship than by 
permitting him to share the common meal. Again, 
since the partaking of food gave rise to pleasurable 
sensations, man’s social instincts suggested the 
sharing of these sensations with others when abund- 
ance of food or some luxurious form of food was 
available. In all these ways the common meal 
easily passes over into the feast, in which there is 
a religious, a social, and a sensuous aspect, as far 
as savage and barbaric life is concerned, and fre- 
quently at higher levels also.’ In savage and 
barbaric life, feasting occupies a considerable place 
and is indulged in upon every possible occasion. 
The mere fact that food is abundant frequently 
leads to a feast in which large quantities are con- 
sumed or wasted, with the usual savage lack of 
forethought. The more desire for good fellowship 
and for jollification may lead to a feast at which 
there are guests from far and near. 

Such motherings ore lound in the Nicobar lalonds, when, 
invitations having been duly sent out, the guests arrive bring- 
ing contributions for the least of pork, yams, plantains, toddy, 
cto. (Solomon, JAI xxxii. [1002] 203 f.). Among the Eskimos 
there are festal donees during the winter in the casing, or town- 
house, when the performers and all present indulge freely in fish 
and berries (Bancroft, A’Jt i. 07). Among the Jlosquitos there 
are frequent drinking feasts lasting for many daj-s, whenever 
liquor is plentiful (ib. i. 735). 

Such gatherings may have a collective importance 
if they are of a tribal character. 

Among the Andaman Islanders a chief will organize a tribal 
feast, sending invitations to all within easy re.aoh. Food is pre- 
pared in abundance, and feasting and dancing go on all night. 
Next morning the guests exchange presents with their friends 
(Man, xli. [1883] S88f.). At a higher stage, as in China, 
the same is found. The 14 Ki describes the festive meetings in 
each territorial district for drinking and feasting. These had 
also a religious aspect, since sacrifice was offered at them (SBE 
xxvil. [1885] 60, xxviii. [1885] 43511.). 

In civilized society the same social instinct leads 
to frequent gatherings, private or public, at which 
the guests eat and drink and enjoy each other’s 
company. While the motive for these on the part 
of the giver of the feast may be mere display, none 
the less the idea of fellowship is there, and the 
pleasurable sensations aroused also stimulate that 
fellowship. 

In this article we shall consider feasting as it 
occurs at different periods ; birth and name-giving, 
initiation, marriage, funerals ; in connexion with 
sacrifice ; and at various seasonal festivals, includ- 
ing harvest. 

1 Gf. the remarks of Wundt, Ethics, London, 1807, i. 171 S. 
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I. Feasts in connexion with birth. — Children 
being generally regarded as a valuable asset 
among savages and barbaric peoples, rejoicings 
usually take place either before or soon after birth, 
often in connexion with the ceremony of name- 
giving. Thus among tlie Northern Massim a feast 
IS given when it is certain that the wife is pregnant 
(Seligmann, Melanesians of Brit. Neio Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 704). Among both Hindus 
and Muhammadans in the Panjab, feasting takes 
place during^the 8th and 9th, or the 7th month of 
pregnancy (Kose, JAI xxxv. [1905] 277, 279). In 
E. Africa, when a young wife is pregnant for the 
first time, a great feast is held in which only women 
who have borne children take part (Macdonald, 
Africana, 1882, i. 128 f.). Among the Southern 
iViassim the umbilical cord of a first-born child is 
placed in the sheath of one of the leaves growing 
near the base of a banana. ‘ When it bears fruit, 
the first of a series of feasts termed siptepjf is given 
to the child’s maternal uncles, and the produce of 
the tree forms a part of the feast.’ Four or five 
feasts are given at intervals of a month (Seligmann, 
487). At Uvea a feast is held soon after the birth 
of a child, in connexion with a ceremonial lustra- 
tion (Ploss, Das Kind"^, Leipzig, 1884, i. 258). 
Among the Baganda, at the name-giving ceremony, 
a feast was made for all the relatives present 
(Roscoe, The Baganda, 1911, p. 62). The birth of 
twins was celebrated with much feasting, as this 
was regarded as a very lucky event, dancing and 
promiscuous intercourse being part of the proceed- 
ings (ih. pp. 68-72). At the baptism of the child 
among the Muhammadan Swahili the ceremony is 
ended with a feast {ZE xxxi. [1899] 67). Among 
the Mayas a birth was celebrated with especial 
rejoicings, and feasts were held when the umbilical 
cord was cut (Bancroft, NB ii. 679). Similarly the 
Nahuas held a feast a few days after birth, while 
during the baptism of the child the festivities 
lasted 20 days, and open house was kept by the 
parents (ib. 270, 276). American Indian tribes 
usually celebrate napie-giving with festivities. 
Thus the Pottawatomies make a great feast, invit- 
ing numerous guests by sending a leaf of tobacco 
or a small ring (de Sniet, Voyages, Brussels, 1873, 
p. 393). On the occasion of the birth of a child 
among the Puna Musalmans, friends are invited to 
feast on the goat offered as a sacrifice, the parents, 
however, abstaining from the food (Campbell, 
Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, 
Bombay, 1885, p. 410). Among the Cliinese, when 
the ceremonial of shaving the child’s hair takes 
place at the end of the 1st month, a feast is held 
to which neighbours and relatives are invited (see 
EBE ii. 646^). At the amphidromia celebrated by 
the Greeks on the fifth day after birth, banquets 
were held for the assembled friends and relatives 
(Ephippos, in Athen. 370 D), and on the tenth day, 
at the name-giving ceremony, festival-banquets 
were also held (Aristoph. Birds, 494, 922 f. ; Eurip. 
Elect. 1126, fr. 2). In Burma, a fortnight after 
birth, a fortunate day and hour are fixed by an 
astrologer for the name rite, and a feast is prepared 
for all the friends and relatives (Monier- Williams, 
Buddhism, London, 1889, p. 353). Among the 
Tibetan Buddhists the name-giving ceremony con- 
cludes with a feast (Koppen, Bel. des Buddha, 
Berlin, 1857-59, ii. 320). Muhammadans celebrate 
a birth with great feastings and rejoicings, the 
father entertaining his friends, usually on the 
seventh day or on seven successive days after a 
birth (Lane, Arabian Society, 1883, p. 187, Modem 
Egyptians, 1846, iii. 142 f.). In modem times 
and in Christian countries the festal gathering of 
relatives after a baptism is analogous to and con- 
tinues these feasts of ethnic races, 
z. Initiation feasts.— Initiation being an import- 


ant period in the life of the savage youth, it is a 
time when many ceremonies are performed, and 
among tliese a feast has usually a prominent place 
since the admission of the youth to full tribal 
privileges is naturally an occasion of rejoicing. 
In the Andaman Islands, when a lad breaks hia 
‘ turtle fast’ (see Fasting [Introd.]) for the first time, 
a feast is arranged by his friends, consisting mainly 
of turtle (Man, JAI xii. [1883] 130). Among the 
tribes to the north of the Papuan Gulf, tlie feast 
takes place, not at initiation, but when the boy is 
five years old. The father gives a dedicatory feast 
in order to declare that the boy will be fully initi- 
ated at the proper time (Holmes, JAJxxxii. [1902] 
419). In Fiji, at the annual initiation to the 
Mhaki mysteries, a feast was held each night, and 
on the fifth day a great feast took place at which 
all kinds of food previously under tabu were pre- 
pared. The youtlis received food sacramentally, 
after which feasting took place, and was continued 
for several days (Thomson, Fijians, 1908, p. 152 f.). 
In New Britain, when lads are initiated to the 
Dukduk mysteries, local feasts, followed by a 
general feasting, temiinate the rites (Brown, Mela- 
nesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 66 f. ). Similarly, 
in the Banks Islands, admission to the suqe, or 
club, demands a costly feast, at which much eating 
takes place and licence is general (Codrington, The 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 53, 103, 106). The 
initiation of youths among the Basutos was ac- 
companied by a feast and dances (Casalis, Les 
Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 277). Among the 
American Indians such feasts are wide-spread. 
Thus, among the Salish, at the initiation of a 
youth to the secret society, his father feasted the 
society for five days, masked dances being per- 
formed (Boas, Beport of the U.S. Nat. Mus. for 
1895, Washington, 1897, p. 644 f.). Among the 
Tsimshian, initiation to the secret society is associ- 
ated with a feast and dancing (ib. 659f.)._ Cir- 
cumcision, which is often a species of initiation, is 
accompanied by festivities. In Fiji it was followed 
by a great feast and indescribable revelry (Thomson, 
167). Among the Bageshu of Mt. Elgon the chief 
kills an ox to furnish a feast for the boys (Roscoe, 
JBAI xxxix. [1909] 185). The Naivashai Masai 
have a circumcision feast at which bullocks, sheep, 
and milk are contributed by the elders. The feast 
lasts for three months, and is accompanied by danc- 
ing, singing, and drinking — the ‘warriors’ feast.’ 
Before their circumcision the boys themselves have 
a feast lasting two days (Bagge, JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
167). Similar feasts often take place when girls 
attain the age of puberty, and frequently in con- 
nexion with their being tatued (see_ Seligmann, 
265). As an example of feasting at initiation in 
higher religions, the rites of isis-worship may 
be cited. After the fasting and baptism of the 
candidate, he was exposed to the gaze of the multi- 
tudes. Then followed a joyous banquet and 
merrymaking. A religious feast was also held on 
the third day (Apuleius, Metam. xi.). 

3. Marriage feasts. — Here the feast has a defi- 
nitely ritual aspect, since, by eating together, bnde 
and bridegroom, as well as their respective relatives 
and friends (or in some cases these alone), are bound 
together, or the feast is an outward expression or 
this union.^ In some instances the feast is almost 
the chief or the only rite of marriage ; _ but 
case it has a ritual aspect, though this tends to 
disappear in more advanced societies, where the 
feast is little more than an occasion of merry- 
making, expressing, however,^ mutual friendliness. 
Ajnong the Roro-speaking tribes of New Guinea, 


rhe Roman rite of confarreatio and similar rites 

igh not of the nature of a feast, express e'’™, 

same idea of union (see Crawlpy, tly she Rose, 1902, p. 3<9 n. , 
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part of the elaborate ceremonial of marriage con- 
sists in the bridegroom’s kin bringing many pigs to 
the bride’s folk, M’ho supply a large quantity of 
fish and bananas, upon which a least is made. 
With the Southern Massim the kin of the bride 
and bridegroom exchange presents of food, upon 
which they feast, the young couple, _however,_not 
partaking. This constitutes a binding marriage 
(Seligraann, 271, 504). In Fiji the feast, provided 
by the bridegroom, was an indispensable part of the 
ceremony, and was followed by the bridegroom 
taking the bride to his house (Thomson, 202). In 
New Britain, three days after the bride was taken to 
the man’s house, a feast called Wmoainim, ‘giving 
to drink,’ was held, the friends of the pau- ex- 
changing pigs and coco-nuts. Three days later a 
more elaborate feast was held. 

It consisted mainly of a large dish of taro and coco-nut milk, 
and of baskets of puddings, almond nuts, chestnuts, bananas, 
etc. These were arranged in aline, with bundles of food brought 
by separate individuals. The guests marched round these, and 
the chief broke a cooo-nutover the heads of the pair. Food was 
then interchanged, the large dish of taro being kept for the 
second day (Brown, 115 ff.). 

In Florida (Melanesia), after the bride has re- 
mained two or three months in the house of her 
father-in-law, her parents bring presents of pigs 
and other food there, and a feast is made upon this. 
Neither bride nor bridegroom partakes, but after 
the feast the young man takes his wife, for now he 
is married (Codrington, 238). Among the Yoruba, 
a marriage feast is held at the house of the bride- 
groom’^arents, the bride’s parents taking no part 
in it. There is much merrymaking, and the fept 
is continued on the next day (Ellis, Yoriiba-speaking 
Peoples, 1894, p. 154). Among the Baganda, after 
the consummation of marriage, the bride visited 
Jier omi people, who gave her presents of food. 
Next day she cooked a feast for her husband, who 
called together his friends to share in it, the first 
meal prepared for him by his wife (Eoscoe, 91). 
With various S. African tribes, marriage is the 
occasion of a great feast and dance for the friends, 
neighbours, and retainers. One head of cattle 
must be killed, or the marriage would be disputed. 
Beer and milk also form part of the feast (Mac- 
donald, JAI xix. [1889-90] 271). Among the Stlat- 
lumh (Lillooet) of British Columbia, when the bride- 
CToom is conducted by the elders of the bride’s 
family to sit by her, a feast follows at the house of 
her people. A few da}'s later, the parents of the 
bride pay a return visit to the parents of the bride- 
groom, when another feast takes place (Tout, JAI 
XXXV. [1905] 131 f.). With other American tribes, 
feasts and dances had a prominent place at 
marriages (Bancroft, NB i. 350, 515, and passim). 
The Araucanos held a feast three days after the 
bride was taken home, to which the relatives of 
both the young people came (Latcham, JBAI 
xxxix. 359). In higher civilizations the marriage 
feast still plays an important part. With the 
Aztecs a banquet shared by all the relatives and 
friends, but in which the wedded pair took no part, 
concluded the ceremonies ; and among the Mayas 
a great feast, with lavish quantities of food and 
wine, was an essential part of the proceedings 
(Bancroft, ii. 258, 668). In ancient Babylon, the 
mamage day ended with a feast in which the 
families of bride and bridegroom and numerous 
guests participated (Maspero, Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion*, 1901, p_. 735). Feasting and merriment on 
a most extensive scale are a necessary part of all 
Hindu weddings ; and among the aboriginal tribes, 
e.g. the Gonds, the wedding feast is equally im- 
portant, and is characterized by much drunkenness 
and licence (Monier- Williams, Bel. Thought and 
Life^ in India, 1883, p. 380 ff. ; Hopkins, Bel. of 
India, Boston, 1895, p. 528). Among Buddhists, 
the principal ceremony of marriage is a feast which 


is given by the bridegroom or the parents. To this 
all relatives, priests, and neighbours^ are invited. 
There is no religious service (JIonier-AVilliams, 
Buddhism, 359). Among Muliammadans in Egypt, 
the bridegroom feasts his friends, once or oftener, 
before the wedding. Feasts also take place op the 
night before the nuptials and on the wedding night ; 
and, according to Muhammad, ‘the first day’s 
feast is an incumbent duty, the second day’s a 
sunnah ordinance, and the third day’s for ostenta- 
tion and notoriety.’ Feasting also takes place on 
the seventh and fortieth days after marriage (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, i. 208 ft'., iii. 141 f,, Arab. Soc. 
232 f.). Among Indian Muhammadans also the 
festivities precede and follow marriage (Hughes, 
DI% 318). Among the Greeks the wedding feast 
(yd/ios) took place after the procession to the bride- 
groom’s house, and it formed one of the most im- 
liortant parts of the proceedings, as there was no 
civil or religions ceremony. Women as well as men 
took part in it, though the women sat at a separate 
table. The bride was then conducted to the nuptial 
chamber. Among the Eomans, after the bride 
arrived at the bridegroom’s house, he gave a feast 
to the guests, the ccena nuptialis, and sometimes a 
second feast, the repotia, on the following day. 

4. Funeral feasts. — ^A meal or feast partaken in 
common before, at, or after burial is universal 
among the lower races. Such feasts are often of 
a most elaborate and prolonged character, afl'ord- 
ing an opportunity for display and for gluttony. 
It is also customary to renew them at intervals 
after a death, or on the anniversary, or there may 
be a yearly feast of the dead (for many examples, 
see EBE iv. 434 ff. ; Seligmann, passim ; Brown, 
201 ; Eoscoe, 120 f. ; Seligmann, The Veddas, Cam- 
bridge, 191], p. 130). 

Wundt (Ethics, i. 141) has shown that the reason sometimes 
alleged as the origin ol these leasts— \1z. the custom of giving 
food to all who attended the funeral as a compensation for their 
trouble in coming, this passing over into a dutj’ and often becom- 
ing a means of ostentatious displaj — does not really explain 
their origin. There is no doubt that the feasts originated out 
of a desire at once of propitiating and of holding communion 
with the dead by means of the food which they were now sup- 
posed to share with the living. Hartland has argued that the 
feasts in which the mourners eat with the dead kinsman are a 
natural transformation of the cannibal feast upon the dead 
(EP ii. 278). Although this is not unlikely, yet, vvliere food was 
offered to the dead and shared by the living, the practice would 
originate and exist independently of the cannibal meal. 

Among higher races the funeral repast is also 
found. In Egj'pt, during the long interval which 
often elapsed between death and burial, feasts were 
held in honour of the dead (Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs, ed. 1878, iii. 432). In Babylon the 
montlily offerings to the dead formed also the 
material of a meal by wJiich the living had com- 
munion with them (see EBE iv. 445). Among the 
Greeks a funeral repast {irepldetirvov) took place in 
connexion with the rites of burial, those who took 
part in it regarding themselves as guests of the dead 
(Lucian, doLuctu, § 24 ; Artemidor. Oneirocr.. v. 82 ; 
II. xxiii. 52 f.). The anniversary of a death was 
celebrated by a repast or feast (ysvitna, vsKdcna) as 
well as in other ways. The Eomans ate a funeral 
repast at the tomb, the silioemium, and a banquet 
in honour of the deceased was held at the house, the 
ccenafuneris. Memorial feasts were also celebrated 
during the Parcntalia, the family festiv'al of the 
cara cognatio (Grid, Fasti, ii. 117 f.), at the actual 
anniv'ersary of a death, and at other times. In 
China the food placed before the dead man is eaten 
by the family, and after the funeral the food which 
has been placed on the tomb forms part of the 
funeral feast. Subsequently, memorial feasts are 
also held (de Groot, Bel. System of China, Leyden, 
189211'., i. 118, and passim). The ancient Teutons 
celebrated great funeral banquets (erfiol, or ‘ heir 
beer’) in which the soul of the deceased was sup- 
posed to participate, and at which the heir entered 
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on liis inheritance (de la Saussaye, Bel. of the 
Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 301). Among the Burmese, 
great feasting goes on in the house for the benefit 
of the crowds who come to offer condolence (Monier- 
Williams, Buddhism, 369). In Tibet the relatives 
and friends are entertained during tlie funeral rites 
"witli much food, beer, and tea — a species of ‘ wake ’ 
at which the dead man is also ofiered a share. A 
year after a memorial feast is held (Waddell, Bud- 
dhism of Tibet, pp. 491-98). In modern Europe, 
memorial feasts for the dead occur sporadically 
among the folk (Tylor, PC® ii. 37), and a meal is 
often partaken of hy the relatives after a funeral, 
this, however, having now little ritual significance. 
See also Ancestor-worship, Communion with 
THE Dead, Death and Disposal of the Dead. 

5. Sacrificial feasts. — Whatever be the origin of 
sacrifice, the custom of the worshippers feasting 
upon part of the offering is wide-spread. The feast 
has a religious aspect, whether we regard it as an 
actual eating of slain divine victims, or as eating, 
together witli a spirit or divinity, of food which has 
acquired a sacrosanct character.^ The Veddas of 
Ceylon make offerings of food to the spirits of the 
recently dead, and then eat the offerings as an act 
of communion mth them (Seligmann, 130). In 
Florida (Melanesia) at a public sacrifice some of 
the food Avas presented to the tindalo, and the 
remainder was eaten by the sacrificer and the assist- 
ants (Codrington, 131). In Fiji the gods were 
supposed to eat the ‘ soul ’ of the ofiering, the wor- 
shipper consuming the substance of it (Williams, 
Pip, 1858, i. 231). In Samoa, men partook of the 
offerings to Tangaloa, god of the heavens, rvomen 
and children being excluded. Of another sacrificial 
feast in the cult of Taisumalie, for which all kinds 
of food were prepared, only the family of thepidest 
partook (Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 53, 57). Among 
the Tshis, after a human sacrifice to the river-gods, 
a bullock was killed and divided among the inhabi- 
tants of the village (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
1887, p. 66). Among the Baganua the oivner of a 
fetish often sacrificed a fowl to it, dropping the 
blood upon it. _ The bird ivas then cooked and eaten 
Iw him and his friends in presence of the fetish 
(Koscoe, 329). The Zulus feasted on the black cattle 
sacrificed to the sky-god ivhen rain Avas required 
(CallaAvay, Bel, System of Amazulu, 1884, p. 59). 
The Pataris sacrifice a goat, foAvI, and cakes to the 
Earth-goddess, the males and unmarried girls eating 
the flesh (Crooke, PB 1896, i. 32). The ancient 
PeruAuans at the great festival of the solstice feasted 
on the sacred llamas Avhich Avere slaughtered sacri- 
ficially. Much Avine Avas also consumed, and the 
feast Avas closed with music and dancing (Prescott, 
Hist, of Conquest of Peru, 1890, p. 51). Herodotus 
describes a sacrifice of a pig to the moon in Egypt. 
Part of it was consumed by fire and the remainder 
eaten by the Avorshippers (ii. 48). At the festival 
of Isis an ox was sacrificed, and the parts which 
AA'erenot burned Avere eaten by all present (Wilkin- 
son, iii. 378). Among the Greeks the sacrificial 
feast Avas Avell known. Indeed, every meal had a 
sacrificial aspect, and there, as elseAA'here, feast and 
sacrifice Avere almost sjmonymous terms (cf. Athen. 
A'. 19). Part of the victim Avas burned on the altar, 
the remainder Avas cooked and formed part of the 
sacred feast, the ^dXeia Sals. These feasts were 
often occasions of great indulgence (Diog. Laert. 
vi. ; Life of Diog. § 4), and the gods were believed 
to teke part in them [Odi Aui. 201 f.). One of the 
mam objects of the religious associations (,0la<rot, 
tpuvot) Avas the celebration in, common of sacrifices 
and feasts in which the flesh of the A'ictini AA»as the 
staple along with cups of AAune (Foucart, Des Assoc, 
rel. chcz les Grecs, Paris, 1873, pp. 2, 154, 238). 

1 Cf. the exTClIcnt remarks of Ames, Psych, of Rel. Ecy>eri- 
fuer, Boston, 1910, p. 122 f. ' " ‘ 


Among the Romans, Avhen the exta of the victims 
had been burned on the altar, the remainder Avas 
eaten in a feast Avith bread and Avine by the Avor- 
shippers, or, in the case of ofiicial sacrifices, by the 
magistrates and senators (WissoAva, Bel. md 
Kultus der Bbmer, Munich, 1902, p. 353 f.). Jn 
the cult of Mitlira the sacrificial repast had also 
a prominent place (see Cumont, Must, of Mithra 
Chicago, 1903, p. 160). ' 

The ancient Teutons in sacrificing animals 
offered only the exuvice to the gods, and a great 
feast on the flesh folloAved. On great occMions 
much cattle was slaughtered, and many people 
assembled to take part in the ceremony, brmmng 
food Avith them, and feasting and drinking togetTier, 
toasting the gods and each other. Here, also, 
the gods Avere conceived as sharing the feast Avith 
the Avorshippers (Vigfusson-PoAvell, Corpus Poet. 
Boreale, Oxford, 1883, i. 404 ; Grimm, Tetit. Myth. 
1882-88, p. 46 If. ; de la Saussaye, Bel. of the 
Teutons, 369 f.). In India in Vedic times, Avhile 
the gods Avere offered a share of food at festwe 
gatherings, the worshippers partook Avith them of 
the flesh of victims sacrificed ; and god, priests, and 
men held feast together (RIonicr- Williams, Bel. 
Thought and Life in India, 12 f.). Tlie drinking 
of the soma at soma-sacrifices had also a solemn 
festive aspect, and rendered the recipients im- 
mortal [Bigv. viii. 48. 3). Animals are seldom 
offered in sacrifice noAv, but, Avhen they are, the 
flesh is partaken of at a solemn feast, e.g. in 
the cult of Sitala (Kisley, TO, Calcutta, 1891, i. 
179). In general the offerings at most sacrifices 
are partaken of more or less sacramentally by the 
Avorshippers. In Tibet the common service of the 
‘ sacrifice to the Avhole assembly of Rare Ones,’ i.e. 
to all the gods, concludes Avitli the eating of the 
offerings by the Lamas, the gods having partaken 
of the essence of the food and so consecrated it 
(Waddell, 431). Sacrifices of animals are made on 
mountain passes, and those present dine off the 
flesh Avith much singing and dancing (Landor, In 
the Forbidden Land, 1898, ii. 38). In mimy of 
these instances the feast upon sacred food is pre- 
pared for by propitiatory and other ritual customs, 
e.g. by fasting (q.v. ). 

6. Seasonal feasting. — ^Among the loAver races, 
AAdth Avhom, as Avith higher races, the regulation of 
the food supply is of tlie highest importance, the 
periods connected Avith soAving, ingathering, the 
opening of the hunting season, etc., are times of 
rejoicing, in which after hard Avork it is natur.al 
for them to feast ; and, as these seasons are a-ssoci- 
ated Avith ^vine influences, feasting has a promi- 
nent place. Man feasts Avith his gods. But, 
besides these, other seasonal occasions are also 
celebrated Avith feasting, e.g. the appearance of the 
neAV moon, the recurring festivals of divinities, cte. 
The Abipones celebrated the reappearance of the 
Pleiades AA’ith great rejoicings, ceremonial dancing, 
and feasting (Dobrizhoffer, The Abipones, 1822, 11 . 
234). The people of the Shortlands group (Solomon 
Islands) held a festival called Filoto Avhen the 
Pleiades appeared at the nutting season (Brown, 
210). Among the ancient Mexicans, at the end of 
each cycle of 52 years, the passing of the rleiaaea 
across the zenith — the sign of the endurance of 
the Avorld for another period of 52 years--AA;as tne 
occasion of great rejoicing, eating, 

(Bancroft, BB iii. 394 f.). Among. the Southern 
Massim a great feast avos held dunng the soutn- 
east monsoon. For this enormous quantities 01 
food Avere prepared and distributed among a i 
present (Seligmann, 684). In Mysore the ‘ 
ance of tlie new moon was the signal for a grei^c 
feast in honour of deceased parents (TBA, 
ser. viii. [1869] 96). The Yoruba also fei^t when 
the ne\v moon appears (Ellis, 82)- The 
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celebrate a feast lasting 7 days, at each new moon, 
in honour of the python god, the people feasting 
and dancing by day and night (Koscoe, 322). Simi- 
larly many American Indian tribes held a feast 
with sacrifices at the beginning of the hunting 
season, at which all the victims must be eaten 
(Tanner, Narrative of Captivity, New York, 1830, 
pp. 195, 287 ; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Phila- 
delphia, 1853-6, iii. 61). But most general is the 
festival at harvest time, when the lirstfruits are 
either offered to spirits or dirdnities, or solemnly 
eaten by priest, chief, or people. Until this is 
done no one may eat of them, but then follows 
much feasting and merriment. A few examples 
of this will suffice. The tribes of the Niger cele- 
brate the yam harvest by a feast to whicli every 
one contributes a fowl (Parkinson, JAI xxxvi. 
[1906] 319). The Yoruba at the yam harvest cele- 
brate a festival in honour of the god of agriculture. 
All partake of the new yams, and quantities of 
vegetable foods are cooked and set out for general 
use (Ellis, 78). In Fiji great feasts take place at 
the time of the presentation of the firstfruits of 
the yams to the ancestral spirits (Fison, JAI xiv. 
[1884-85] 27). Among the Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula there is an annual feast at harvest when, 
besides dancing and singing, much eating and 
drinking takes place (Skeat, JAI xxxii. [1902] 133). 
The Dayaks hold a festival when the paddy is 
ripe. They place the firstfruits on an altar, dance 
and feast for two days, and then get in their crops 
(St. Io\m, Forests of the Far East-, 1865, i. 191, and 
S. B. Scott, ‘Harvest Festivals of the Land Dyaks’ 
JAOS xxix. [1908] 236-280). In Celebes at the 
time of the new rice, fowls and pigs are killed, 
and some of the flesh with rice and palm-wine is 
given to the gods. Tlien tlie people eat and drink 
together (Graafland, Die Minahassa, Kotterdam, 
1869, i. 165). Turning to American Indian tribes, 
we find that the Seminoles at the ‘ Green Corn 
Dance,’ having prepared themselves by fasting, 
ate sacramentally of the new com, and then enjoyed j 
a great feast (MacCauley, 6 RBEW [1887] 522f.). 
The Natchez at their harvest festival, which was 
solemnly observed with fasting and offering of the 
first sheaves of the maize, concluded their rites 
with a great feast (Chateaubriand, Voyage en 
Amdrigue, Paris, 1870, p. 136). In India the Hos 
hold a Saturnalia when tlie granaries are full. 
Sacrifice is offered, the dead are commemorated, 
and feasting and drinking follow (Dalton, Dcscr. 
Ethnol., Calcutta, 1872, p. 196 f.). The hill tribes 
near Rajmahal hold a thanksgiving festival, 
when the new grain is ceremonially eaten and 
sacrifice made. The ceremony concludes with 
drinking and festivity for several days (Shaw, 
Asiatic Res. iv. [1795] 56 f.). Similarly, the 
Japanese held a festival of firstfruits of the rice, 
followed by feasting in holiday dress, songs, and 
dances (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 277). 

Among the lower races, festivals of the gods are 
sporadically found, of which one great incident is 
feasting. The Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf 
held tribal feasts for eating, drinking, and merry- 
making, associating with these one or more tribal 
gods (Holmes, J.EA/xxxix. 427). In Samoa, annual 
feasts were held in honour of the gods (Brown, 
229). The Yoruba held many such annual festivals, 
e.g. one in honour of Oro lasting for 3 months, at 
which the men feasted on dogs and fowls (Ellis, 
HI). The Gonds held an annual festival in honour 
of the snake, and another in honour of the sun, 
both of a licentious and bacchanalian character 
(Hopkins, 527 f.). Many such annual festivals 
Avere held in Mexico, all of them being occasions 
for great feasts in which much food and drink 
were consumed, and much licence occurred (Ban- 
croft, iii. 341, 347, 360, and passim). 


I In the higher religions the many recurrent 
I festivals of divinities are usually the occasion of 
feastin". Men honour the godsj and, feeling 
themselves on good terms with them, they rejoice 
before them — the rejoicing being both testified to 
and stimulated by the consumption of food and 
drink. See artt. on Festivals and Fasts. 

Thus in most religions, from the lowest up- 
wards, festival occasions are signalized by the con- 
sumption of good clieer, Avhich lightens men’s 
hearts and is at once a symbol of their joy in com- 
memorating their gods and a further cause of that 
joy, passing over frequently into orgiastic excesses. 
In some instances, hoivever, religions or cults in 
which even a moderate asceticism is considered 
right tend to disparage excessive indulgence in 
food or feasting, e.g. Buddhism and also certain 
aspects of Egyptian religion. Thus in the Maxims 
of Any it is said : ‘ That which is detestable in the 
sanctuary of God are noisy feasts’ (Petrie, Rel. 
and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, 1898, p. 160). 
Christianity, though it does not forbid festal re- 
joicing, and, though many of its festivals were 
celebrated with good cheer — even a common meal 
being associated with the Eucharist (see Agape) — 
teaches that all excessive indulgence, gluttony, 
and drunkenness are wrong. Moderation in feast- 
ing is, however, hardly to be found in the bulk of 
the ethnic religions and at lower stages. Indeed, 
these feasts are often the occasion not only of ex- 
cessive eating, but of drunkenness and sexual 
abominations (see DebAUCHEEV). 

See also the folloAving article ; and cf. through- 
out Festivals and Fasts. 

Literature.— T his is cited throughout the ortiole. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

FEASTING (Hebrew and JeAvish).~i. Religi- 
ous joy characteristic of Judaism. — The underlying 
higher motive for feasting among the ancient 
Hebretvs and pious Jews of the Diaspora dotvn to 
the present day is religious joy of one degree or 
another. The occasions of rejoicing may range 
from celebrations of universal import, such as the 
ingathering of the harvest, to more or less private 
family reunions, as at a w'edding or the Aveaning of 
a child ; but the motive of religious joy is to the 
ious JeAV the golden thread that runs through all 
is seasons of cheer and gladness. It is possible 
for this high motive to rest on a perverted principle, 
as AA'as, for instance, the case at the making of the 
olden calf, Avhen ‘ the people sat doAim to eat and 
rink, and rose up to play,’ or perhaps ‘ to make 
merry’ (Ex 32“). But even so a religious element 
AA'ould remain ; for all Avorship, be it ever so per- 
verted, is capable of inspiring its devotees Avith its 
oAA’n special Kind of joy. There is, hoAvever, this 
important dillerence betAveen idolatrous occasions 
of rejoicing and those sanctioned and regulated by 
the pure JahAveh-cult that, Avhereas pagan fes- 
tivities Avere, generally speaking, only too likely 
to lead to practices Avhich the higher conscience re- 
gards as immoral, the close union of all joy Avith 
the lofty dictates of Mosaic piety Avas calculated 
to restrain the Israelite from indulging in excesses 
for Avhich there AA'ould naturally be much stimulus 
during seasons of public or private feasting. * 

The gi-eat prominence given in the OT to the idea 
of religious ]oy is attested, not only by the stress 
frequently laid on it in the sacred'texts, but also 
by the series of Hebrew Avords (Jit'f', cJic'S, 
np, .lyn, .wn, besides the verb ihil and its cognates 
and derivatives) employed to express the various 
gradations of rejoicing. For it is clear that, Avhere 
there is a full appreciation of the different degrees 
of any given sensation, there must first of all be 
*The few exceptions to this wholesome restraint, e.p., the 
habit of copious drinkinp at the Feast of Purim (see, c.p., 
Abrahams, Jevnsh Li/einthe Middle JgeSf Lond., 1890, pp. 103, 
382), do not, as a rule, involve more than venial shortoominffs. 
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a strong and fully realized sense of its presence. 
A mere glance at the rows of passages given in the 
Hebrew Concordances under the respective roots 
of the words named Avill be sufficient to impress the 
mind with the prevalence of the idea of religious 
joy in the Hebrew Canon, but it will be useful to 
refer here especially to such typical passages as the 
following ; 

‘ Ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven dajs ’ (Lv 


singing, with cymbals, psalteries, and with harps’ (Neh 1227 ). 

Mosaism, it -will be remembered, set itself to dis- 
courage all gloomy brooding on a shadowy here- 
after in Sheol, and all the uncanny and disquieting 
practices that were connected wdth such brooding, 
and placed before the people instead the ideal of a 
life of brightness, plenty, and holy rejoicing. Some 
special illustrations of the continuance of the same 
cherished ideal among the Jews of later times will 
be found in § 2 , and the reader will do well to con- 
sult, e.y., the article ‘ Preude,’ in Hamburger (where 
a number of Talmudical references bearing on this 
topic will be found), besides the various articles in 
the JjE to be referred to later. The marked develop- 
ment of the idea of the hereafter among the Jews of 
post-Biblical times had, indeed, its share in foster- 
ing a strong ascetic tendency in some members of 
the race, but the bulk of the nation and the 
majority of its leaders remained faithful to the old 
ideal of sacred joy ; and, as the later Jewish 
doctrine of the future life was — to persons of a 
cheerful disposition, at any rate — not centred in 
the thought of torment or of a shadowy Hades, but 
rather in a life of bliss for the good under the wing 
of Jahweh, they found no contradiction between 
the newly developed idea of the life to come (oViyn 
Kan) and the ancient Divine command to rejoice in 
the present (nrn oViyn). They, indeed, ^ave them- 
selves earnestly to fasting and mourning on the 
days specially set aside for that purpose, but the 
dominant tendency of their mind remained one of 
hope, and of the readiness to rejoice which accom- 
panies hope.^ It is even correct to say that one 
effect of the many sufierings and persecutions which 
the Jews had to undergo was to heighten the relish 
of religious joy on every possible occasion. The 
Ghetto is generally thought of only as a place of 
depression and gloom, a kind of medioeval Jewish 
purgatory, but it had its bright side as well. In 
their secluded homes, their synagogues, their con- 
vivial gatherings, their Sabbaths (when capacity 
for the pleasures of the table was enhanced by the 
bestowal of a nm’ mvi, i.e. additional soul), and 
more particularly their festival rejoicings, they 
found a welcome refuge from the many ills that 
beset them in the world around. The inwardness 
of the hopes and joys that were left to them, as 
well as their love of ease and good cheer, had a 
tendency to grow with the dangers, the contumely, 
and the’suspicions that fastened on them so readily 
from the outside. 

2 . Occasions of feasting. — A brief survey of the 
chief occasions of feasting, additional to those of 
festivals proper, may be fitly grouped under (ct) 
special celebrations that were in vogue during the 
second Temple and partly dated from pre-Exilic 
times ; and (o) seasons of rejoicing largely observed 
down to the present day, partly celebrated in con- 
tinuation of customs prevalent in OT times, and 
jiartly dating from later times. The feasting that 

7 As one of the beat illustrations of the prominence given b.v 
the Jews to the idea of life’s joy, even in seasons of higliest 
8eriousncP«~ may be cited the custom of Jewish maidens in 
Slishnaio times, and possibly earlier, who went out in white ap- 
parel to dance in the."ineitird5'.on ttie Day of Atonement (be- 
sides the 15th do;’ of Abj for the pui^se of directing tlie minds 
of Jewish j-ouiig men to thoughts of ma Nmony(Bo Bab. Ta'anith, 
205 ; Sabr. bathra, 12Ia). \ ' 


was customary at the reunion or parting of friends 
(e.g. Gn 265<’), at a time of sheep-shearing (1 S 2o*« 
2 S IS^*®^-), or on an occasion like that of the homo- 
bringing of the Ark (2 S i Ch 15“®®-), when 
David ‘ danced before the Lord with all his might,’ 
need not be included in the list chosen for special 
treatment.7 

(a) First to be noted under this head are the 
processions from the provinces connected with the 
conveyance and presentation of the firstfruits to the 
Temple priests at Jerusalem, in accordance with the 
ordinance contained in Dt 26^'“ (v.^* ‘ Thou slialt 
rejoice in all the good,’ etc.). This semi-festive 
religious observance no doubt goes back to very 
early times, and has its parallels in the customs of 
other nations (see HDB, art. ‘ Firstfruits '). The 
time during which the presentations could be made 
extended from the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost to 
the Hasmonaean Feast of Dedication (in the month 
Kislev [December]) (see Bikkurim, and cf, Philo, 
de Festo Cophini, and Jos. Ant. iv. viii. 22). 

A much greater dcgi-ec of rejoicing characterized 
what is commonly known as the Water-Feast, 
which was celebrated during the nights of the Feast 
of Tabernacles. According to Sukkah, v. (w here an 
account of these additional festivities will be found ), 
a person who has not been present at these celebra- 
tions ‘ has never seen joy.^ The real character of 
the festivities is still a matter of dispute. Geiger 
(Lehrbuch der Mischnali, Breslau, 1845, s.v. 
which he translates by Fackel,^ ‘ torch ’) and others 
consider the torchlight procession to have been its 
principal feature. Herzfeld and Venetianer (see 
Lit. at the end of the article) have respectively 
advocated a connexion •with celebrations in honour 
of Dionysus and with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
The extraordinary effort of a chief like Simeon 
b. Gamaliel I. to amuse the people on these oc- 
casions by personally engaging in a grotesque dance 
with eight liglited torches in his hands (Bab. Suk‘ 
hah, 53a) would seem to favour the idea that he 
had a particular reason for diverting the attention 
of the populace from the undesirable associations 
of such festivities. Tlie purpose of giving a higher 
sanction to an originally pagan celebration may also 
be discerned in Midrash Kabba on Gn 29“ (ch. Ixx. 

§ 8), where the water-drawing is made to signify 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit (cf, ExpT xxni. 
[1912] 180, and where also the well-known sugges- 
tion of a connexion with the ‘rivers of living 
■water ’ of Jn 7“®- is referred to). 

Special mention must also be made of the thirty- 
five days enumerated in Megillath Ta'anith (on- 
ginal text begun in the 1st cent. A.D. and completed 
in the 2nd), on none of which public fasting was 
allowed, whilst on the most important of tlmin 
public mourning was also prohibited. The first of 
these days was the 8th of Nisan, on which certain 
Piiarisaic statutes were carried in opposition to 
the Sadducees ; and the last date lyas the 28t!i of 
Adar, when news of the close of the jiersecutions 
instituted by Hadrian arrived. There is a distinct 
religious flavour about these half-festiye occasions 
and the entire tone of 3Icgillath Taanxth. 

(h) The second part of this survey may appropri- 
ately begin with the question of birthday celebr - 
tions among tlie Jews. There is no cle^ 
to such celebrations among the ancient Hebieus i 
the OT. The mention of the ‘ day of our king m 
Hos 7® may quite naturally be ^ken to refer to 
the anniversary of the king’s ^ccepion to the throne, 
and the other passages quoted in JL in. 221 are 
still less decisive.® 'fhe only . p .nsa 

birthday festivity in the 0 1 is found in G . 

1 The occasion of the feastiny ^nseiMtiyc ^they wuld 

Ab the seven days appear to have been consecutive, iney c 

hardly have been birthdays. 

2 On Job 1* sec the orccedincr note. 
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and relates to the Egyptian Pharaoh. The birth- 
day ceiebrations in the Herodian family (see Jos. 
Ant. XIX. vii. 1 ; Mt 14®) were, no doubt, an imita- 
tion of Grteco-Roman customs of the time._ All 
one can say of Jewish feeling about it in inedi®val 
times is that the birthday celebration of a private 
per.son among pagans lay under a minor kind 
of iian, its connexion ivith idolatrous worship not 
being considered pronounced enough to warrant 
the cessation of all business connexion with the 
pagan concerned for three days preceding the fes- 
tivity, so that the ban lay only on the day itself (see 
Maimouides, Mishneh Torah (.d'’U.t mpm t"y ch. 
ix. ).’ In modem times, however, Jews very largely 
adopt the custom of birthday celebrations from 
their neighbours. 

The circumcision feast, which was celebrated by 
banqueting in Talmudic times (see JE ii. 490), had, 
of course, a profoundly religious significance ; but 
the attempt of the Rabbis to refer the institution 
of such feasting to Abraham (see JE, loc. cit.) rests 
on a mere quibble. There is no mention of ban- 
queting on the occasion of a circumcision in the OT, 

The weaning of an infant, on the other hand, 
which apparently took place at the end of the 2nd 
or 3rd year of the child’s life, was made the occa- 
sion of feasting or of sacrifice in very early times 
(see Gn 21®, weaning of Isaac ; 1 S weaning of 
Samuel). The reason for the celebration was, no 
doubt, the entrance of the child on a more indepen- 
dent and more vigorous existence, but under the 
religion of Jahweh all such thouglits were per- 
meated by a strain of genuine religious joy. 

An occasion of festivity, the mere title of ivliioh 
suggests its religious character, is that of bar-mis- 
wah{'so-a of commandment’), a tern denoting a 
youth who has completed his thirteenth year, and 
thus enters on a life of religious responsibility. 
On the first Sabbath in his fourteen tn year the 
youth is for the first time in his life called up to 
read a portion of the Torah, and sometimes also the 
prophetic section entitled the Haftarah. A family 
feast, to which the teachers of tlie youth as well as 
friends are invited, and at which religious addresses 
are delivered by the har-mmoah himself and others, 
is the natural accompaniment of this institution. 
The oldest Rabbinical reference to the idea under- 
lying the initiation is found in PirM Ahbth, v. 
(near the end), where a youth is declared liable to 
observe the commandment at the age of thirteen 
(nwoV n'iv'srv'yo [a), although the name har-miswah 
itself appears to be of much later origin (see JEu. 
609). The account of our Lord’s disputing with 
the doctors of the Law, when only twelve years of 
age (Lk 2^®*“), has been brought into relation with 
the same idea. In Morocco a boy becomes, in fact, 
har-miswah when he has passed the age of twelve 
years (JE, loc. cit. ). 

On the subject of festivities connected with be- 
trothal (in the old Jewish sense of a ceremony of so 
binding a character that only divorce could dis- 
solve it) and marriage (i.e. the home-taking of the 
bride), only one remark need here be made. Al- 
tbough the Jewish contract of marriage is a purely 
civil one, in the sense that the presence of a Rabbi 
and its ratification in a synagogue are unessential, 
yet the occasion is one of profoundly religious im- 
port. Marriage being a Divine ordinance, and the 
procreation of children a sacred duty, wedding 
festivities must in the nature of things also bear a 
decidedly religious character. 

A minor occasion of sacred holiday-making in 

iThe birthday celebration of a king, on the other hand, 
■which was a pagan national festivity, lay under the greater ban 
(eee 'Ab6da zara, 1. S, and Excursus 2, p. 19 fl., in W. A. L. 
Elmslie’e edition of the tractate [JiS, vol. viii. no. 2], who, how- 
ever, defends an unacceptable construction of the Hebrew text 
instead of taWng tt’DUl DV to signify the day of the Cassar’s 
apotheosis). 


old-fashioned Jewish circles, and more particularly 
among young students of the Talmud (hence called 
‘Scholars’ Festival’), is Lag be-Omer, i.e. the 
thirty-third day counted from the second day of 
the Passover Feast, when a sheaf of the lirstfruits 
•was brought as a ‘ heave-offering ’ (Lv 23®'’-). The 
exact reason for the festivity is lost in obscurity 
(for some Rabbinical guesses, see JE ix. 400) ; but 
some kind of connexion with the progi’ess of agri- 
cultural operations appears to follow from its 
dating after the heave-offering at Passover time ; 
for, as has already been intimated, religious joy has 
in the Jewish mode of thought been associated 
with such occasions from early times. 

Worthy of mention are also the various local 
Purim festivals, celebrated in imitation of the 
Biblical Purim, or Feast of Esther, on anniversaries 
of deliverance from great calamities. One of the 
best-known of these is the Purim of Cairo, annually 
held in tliat city on the 28tb of Adar, in com- 
memoration of their escape from the dangers that 
threatened the Cairene Jews in 1524 at the hands 
of Ahmad Shaitan Pasha (see JQR viii. [1895-96] 
274-288, 511 f.). The reading of a Megillah, 'written 
in close imitation of the Book of Esther, forms the 
central part of this religious observance. For a 
list of similar celebrations (including as late an 
occasion as that of the Purim of Padua, which is 
held in commemoration of the extinguishing of a 
great lire in 1795), seoJE, art. ‘ Purims.’ 

See also artt. Festivals and Fasts (Hebrew) 
and (Jewish). 

Literature. — In addition to the original texts and the various 
works already named, the reader should con.sult J. Hochman, 
Jerusalem Temple Festivities, London, 190S(i. ‘Presentation of 
the Firstfniits ' ; ii. ‘The Water-Feast’), L. Herzfeld, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, Leipzig, 1871, ii. 125, and L. Venetianer, 

• Die eleusin. Mysterien im jerus. Tempel,’ in BruH's Popular- 
uissenseha/tliche ilnnatsblatter, 1897, pp. 121-125, 169-181, for 
theories on the Wntei -Feast. Among the editions of J/egiVfaffi 
ra’anifft is that of Neuhauer in Sleaiceval Je\mh Chronicles, 
ii. (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. 1. pt. iv.), and a 
full account of the work is given in Hamburger, Realeneyc. des 
Judenthums-, Leipzig, 1896, Snpplementband, i. 104-107. On 
other topics, see JF, artt. on ‘ Banquets,’ ‘ Betrothal,’ etc, 

G. Makgoliouth. 

FEBRONIANISM. — The system of Church 
government defended by Hontheim, auxiliary 
Bishop of Trier in the ISth cent, under the pseu- 
donym ‘Justinus Febronius.’ It is the German 
form of Gallicanism with an Erastian colouring; 
it had a great vogue at the time, lasted as a ten- 
dency during the early 19th cent., and was not 
finally expelled from the Roman Catholic Church 
till the Vatican Council in 1870. 

I. Life of Hontheim.— Johann Nicholas von Hontheim was 
born of a distinguished family at Trier on 27th Jan. 1701. His 
father and most of his relatives were otBcials in the service of 
the Bishop-Electors. He began his studies at the Jesuit col- 
lege at Trier, and continued them at the universities of Trier, 
Louvain, and Leyden. When he was 12 years old, he was ton- 
sured and received a canon’s stall at the collegiate church of 
St. Simeon in his native city. At Louvain he came under the 
influence of Nan Espen. He took his degree in law in 1724, 
travelled in Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Italy, was three 
years at the German College at Home, was ordained priest at 
Trier in 1728, and taught Canon Law in the university from 
1732 to 1738. Prom 17& to 1747 he was ' Ofiizial ’ (agent) of the 
Elector at Coblenz, and Director of the Seminary there. In 1747, 
already overburdened with literary work, he retired to his 
canonry at Trier. But the Elector (Franz Georg) appointed 
him auxiliary Bishop in place of the one who had just died. He 
was ordaineo at Mainz on 13th May 1748, with the title Bishop 
of Myriophytus tn port, injidelium, and he remained auxiliary 
and Vicar General in spiruualibus under the Electors Johann 
Philipp (von Waldendorf) and Clemens Wenzeslaus (von Sachsen) 
to the end of his life, 'the Electors lived at their castle on the 
Rhine, and were more princes than bishops, so that Hontheim 
was practically bishop of the diocese. He enjoyed a great re- 
putation for learning and piety. On several occasions he suc- 
ceeded in composing strife, and in every w.ay he showed himself 
a zealous and edifying bishop. No one disputes the correctness 
of his morals, the excellent work he did for the diocese, or the 
value of his historical writings. From the year 1748 he was 
Vice-Chancellor of the university of Trier, and in that capacity 
came into frequent conflict with the Jesuits. Towards the end 
of his life he was known throughout Europe as the author of 
the Febronius, and was much troubled by the controversy 
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which arose from his book. He had a Schloss at Montquintin 
on the Hhine. He died here on 2nd Sept. 1790, and rvas buried 
in the crypt of the Ohurch of St. Simeon at Trier. In 1803 
that church was desecrated, and his body was removed to St. 
Gervasius in the Neustrasse, where it now lies. He left a 
number of foundations for various charities in Trier. 

2 . Writings and system. — Hontheim was the 
author of a number of works. He is said to have 
written the lessons of the local Trier breviary 
(since abolished). F. X. Kraus doubts this, as 
they do not at all represent his ideas (Allgemeine 
deiitsche Biographic, xiii. 83). He deserves well 
of German historians for his Historia Trevirensis 
diplomatica et pragmatica (3 vols., Augsburg and 
Wurzburg, 1750) and Prodromus Historia; Trevi- 
rensis (2 vols., do. 1757). But the work to which he 
owes his fame is the Febronhis, published in 1763. 
It is said that the interference of the Papal Legate 
Doria at the election of the Emperor Charles vii. 
(1742-1745) first gave him the idea of writing a 
work which should distinguish the political from 
the ecclesiastical power of the Pope. He chose 
the pseudonym ‘ Justinus Febronius’ from the 
name of his niece, a nun at Juvigny, in religion 
J ustina Febronia. The MS was taken by his friend 
von Krufit to a bookseller, Esslinger, at Frankfurt 
am Main, who promised the strictest secrecy as to 
the real author, and did not pay any fee for it. 
In order to keep the secret^ an imaginary publisher 
and place were printed on the titlemage. The 
work appeared as ; Justini Febronii Jcti ( = iuris- 
consulti) de Statu Ecclesice et legitima potestate 
Romani Pontijicis liber singularis ad reuniendos 
dissidentes in religione Chrisfianos compositus ; 
Bullioni apud Guillielmum Eviardi, 1763. The 
main idea of the work is that the power of the 
Pope should be reduced and that of the bishops 
increased : Hie Christian princes should see to this. 
There is nothing new in it. The ideas are those 
of du Pin, Eicher, Van Espen, and the Gallican 
school. It puts these clearly, forcibly, and in a 
moderate compass. The author declares that, so 
far from opposing the Papacy, he wishes only to 
strengthen it by fixing its just limits. Thus he 
hopes to reconcile Protestants and bring them back 
to union with the Pope, He dedicates his work to 
the Pope Clement xm. (1758-1769), ‘summo Ponti- 
fici, primo in terris Christi vicario,’ to Christian 
kings and princes, the bishops and doctors of the- 
ology and Canon law. 

There are nine chapters. Oh. i. (‘ De exteriore forma regim- 
inis quam in sua ecclesia Christus Dominus instituit’) begins by 
interpreting lit 1 G 18 , Jn 20— f-, as not applying to the Papacy. 
The form ot the Church is not monarchic, the ‘ keys’ are given 
by Christ to the whole Church ; all Apostles were equal, though 
Peter was primate ; the Council of Trent did not declare the 
Ohurch a monarch 3 ^; the infallibility of the Pope (‘ ultramonta- 
norum doctrina’) is not recognized by the Church. Oh. ii. 
(‘ De Primatu in ecclesia et ^enulnis eius iuribus ’) establishes 
that there is a primacy by Divine right, for the sake of unity. 
The Pope is the guardian of the Canons for the whole Ohurch. 
He can make laws ' in the name of the universal Church,’ and 
has a principatus, not of jurisdiction but of order and consoci- 
atio. Ch. iii. is entitled ‘ De increraentis iurium Primatus 
Romani, illorumque ausis turn fortuitis et innocuis, turn sonti- 
bus.’ Many Papal rights have been acquired by devolution ; 
these are no part of the itis ordinarium. The False Decretals 
totally modified the external government of the Ohurch. The 
Roman Curia must be distinguished from the see. Ch. iv. ('De 
oausis quae vulgo maiores vocantur’) describes how these came 
to be reserved to the Pope. Questions of faith are not reserved ; 
any bishop may condemn heresies. Local synods may re- 
examine doctrines condemned by Rome. The confirmation 
and deposition of bishops, erection of new sees, and so on, are 
rights of the Metropolitan. Cardinal Orsi is quoted against the 
monarchic claims of the Pope. Oh. v. discusses the right of 
making laws for the universal Ohurch and the question of ap- 
pellations to Rome. Lk 22-'2 does not apply to the successors 
of Peter. Papal laws are not binding till they are promul- 
gated in each province by the Metropolitan. Gratian and other 
collections ot canons have only the sanction of custom. ‘A 
wide authority,’ but not jurisdiction in the strict sense, over all 
Churches belongs to the Roman Pontiff. Oh. vi. (‘ De Concihis 
generalibus ’) declares that no Divine or ecclesiastical law re- 
serves the summoning of General Councils to the Pope ; the 
first eight were convened by the Emperor. A General Council 
is above the Pope. He may not re-examine its decrees; but 
many Councils have re-examined decrees of Popes. It is lawful 


and often expedient to appeal from the Pope’s decision to a 
future General Council. A General Council should be sum- 
moned now, as soon as possible, to reform abuses. Ch. vii 
establishes that bishops have their jurisdiction not from the 
Pope, but directly from God. The Pope has no real jurisdiction 
over other bishops. The immunity of regulars from episconal 
jurisdiction is a grave abuse, a ‘hard and undeserved wound’ 
to the rights of the ordinaries. Ch. viii. (‘ De libertate ecclesiae 
eiusquc restaurandae iureetcausis’)isaboutthe False Decretals’ 
These destroyed the liberty of provincial Churches, and are the 
source of the Pope’s e.xcessive power and the mam impediment 
to the reunion of Christendom. Ch. ix. declares that Roman 
Catholics must carefully watch every step of the Roman Curia 
which may be hurtful to right law. The best remedy would be 
to summon without delaj; a free General Council. An agree- 
ment of all Roman Catholic princes and a common constitution 
promulgated by them would be the best way of securing this. 
Nor need any one fear the censures of the Pope ; there is no 
danger of a schism. The princes should arouse popular feeling 
against the False Decretals. The end of the book sums up its 
whole puijiose thus : ‘ It is the interest ot the Church certainly 
to maintain the primacy, but to keep it within proper bounds.’ 

_ An obvious criticism of this famous work is that, 
like many reformers, its author is carried by his 
principles too far to have any chance of being heard 
by authority, perhaps further than he himself fore- 
saw. Certainly it was not difficult for his oppo- 
nents to quote from his book passages which were 
scandalous to Roman Catholic readers, as coming 
from a Catholic bishop. F. X. Kraus, who is sym- 
pathetic to Hontheim, admits that ‘ the Febronius 
contains things which must seem highly suspicious 
even to a very liberal Roman Catholic, if he remains 
a Catholic at all ’ {op. cit. xiii. 89), 

3 . The controversy, — The book at once excited 
enormous interest throughout Europe, A second 
edition was called for in 1765 and translations 
appeared immediately in German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese. The effect of Hontheim’s 
principles was soon seen. In 1768, Venice declared 
that the bishops have jurisdiction over all regulars 
throughout its territory ; the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment abolished the rules of the Roman Cancellaria 
in that kingdom ; Maria Teresa allowed similar 
laws for the Duchy of Milan. In Portugal the 
Bishop of Coimbra, ivho had forbidden the book in 
his diocese, was forced by Government to withdraw 
his order. Especially throughout (lermany was 
the effect of the Febronius long felt, in spite of its 
repeated condemnation by the Pope and German 
bishops. The complaints against the Curia made 
by the legates of the three episcopal Electors at 
Coblenz on 13th Dec. 1769, the ‘Emser Punktat’ 
in 1786, and much of Joseph ll.’s (1780-1790) legisla- 
tion are influenced by it. In Italy the Synod of 
Pistoia (1786), and Leopold of Tuscany (1765-1790) 
follow the same principles: so that most of the 
later so-called Gallican movement throughout 
Europe found in Febronius a guide, or an expression 
of its principles. 

Meanwhile the book was condemned at Rome 
and attacked by a great number of opponents. As 
soon as it appeared, it was denounced 
Nuncio (Cardinal Borromeo) at Vienna ; on 27th 
Feb. 1764 it was put on the Index by Clement XHI., 
who on 21st May wrote an encyclical to the German 
bishops telling them to suppress the book in tlmir 
dioceses (these are reprinted in Roskoyany, Mo- 
manus Pontifex, iii. 234-240). Nine_ obeyed, in- 
cluding Clemens Wenzeslaus of Trier; sixteen 
took no step either way (letters of Germaq bishops 
condemning the book [i 6 .]). In Jnly " 

bishop of Vienna had heard that the book lyas 
being read with approval by the princes at court , 

he ordered it to be destroyed wherever found (lO. 

238). Clemens Wenzeslaus still did not know, or 
affected not to know, who was the author. He con- 
demned it as ‘ a poisonous book which , 

under the unknown name of Justinus Febromu 

^*AniOT|^the many writers who 

Febronius, the most noticeable are F. A. Zacwna, v 

Pebhronio . . . 0 sia apologia poUmtcofonM de^iaw^ 

Papa, Pesaro, 1767, and Anti/ebronius mndicatus, ao. 
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P. Ballerini (i?« Potestate eccUsiaslica Summorum Poniifictttn, 
Verona, 176S), and the arohtcologist T. M. Sramachi (Bpisto- 
lartim ad Justinum Febranium . . . Itbri tres, 3 vols., Eome, 
1776-1778). Honthcim answered hia critics in four more volumes 
under the same title (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1770, 1772, 1773, 
1774); in 1777 he published a Febronitis abbreviatus. 

At first the secret of the authorship was well 
kept. But in 1764 it began to leak out, apparently 
through Hontheim’s friend Garampi. Pius Vi. 
(1775-1799) insisted on a retractation, and Clemens 
Wenzeslans in 1778 began to urge Hontheim to 
withdraw. Apparently he threatened, in case of a 
refusal, to dismiss not only Hontheim himself, but 
all his relatives as well, from his service. On 14tli 
June 1778, Hontheim sent an incomplete retracta- 
tion to the Elector, although he still defended 16 

repositions which the Elector’s theologians had 

eclared heretical. Neither the Elector nor the 
Pope was satisfied with this, and a formula of 
entire retractation was presented for Hontheim’s 
signature. After much discussion he signed it, 
witli one modification, the erasing of the sentence : 
‘Wherefore rightly the government of the Church 
is called monarchic by Catholic doctors.’ The 
Nuncio accepted this. On 2nd Jan. 1779, Pius Vi. 
published a Brief announcing the' retractation. 
Hontheim was much annoyed by the public an- 
nouncement (though it always follows, and ho had 
received no guarantee to the contrary), and in 
letters to his friends began to complain of the way 
he had been treated. So the idea spread that he 
had not really meant to retract at all. On 7th 
April 1780, he published in the Coblcnzcr Iniclli- 
genzhlatt a statement that he had retracted freely 
and was about to publish a defence of his retrac- 
tation. This appeared at Frankfurt in 1781 under 
the title: Justini Febronii Jeti Covimentaritis in 
suamretractationem Plo VII. Potit. Max. Kal. nov. 
an. 1778 stibmissam. In this work he so explained 
Ins action that it was plain that ho still held the 
ideas condemned. So the Roman Curia declared 
itself not satisfied, and the dispute began again. 
From now to the end of his life Hontheim showed 
a carious vacillation. In 1781 he wrote to the 
Hamburger Zeitung i 

‘The world has read, tested, and approved the statements of 
my book. My retractation will no more persuade thoughtful 
men to reject these statements than will the many relutations 
written by pseudo-tbeologtians, monks, and flatterers of tbo 
Pope.' 

On the Other hand, in 1786 he vTote against the 
‘Emser Punktat,’ which only echoed the ideas of 
the Febronius. Towards the end of his life he 
seems inconsistent and perhaps wilfully ambiguous. 
He did not actually incur any censure, and died 
in union with the Church. The eflcct of the Feb. 
ronius lasted intermittently in Germany into the 
19th century. J. V. Eybel took up its ideas to 
fortify the policy of Joseph li. (JFas tsi dcr Papst f 
Vienna, 1782). The final blow to Febronianisni 
was given by the Vatican Council in 1870. 

iJTEBATonE.— Krufil, ‘ Hist, de la vie dc J. N. do Hontheim,' In 
Otto Mejer, Febronius, Freiburg, 1885 ; F. X. Kraus, ‘Hont- 
heim,’ in the Allgemeine deutsehe Piographie, Leipzig, 1831, xlii. 
83-94 ; Briefweehsel zw. wetland Hirer DurehlaucM dem Herm 
Chur/ursten von Trier, Clemens Wenzeslans, «. dem Uerm ITefA- 
bisehof, Fiklos V. Hontheim, dber das Much JusCinus Febronius, 
U.S.W., Frankfurt am Main, 1813 ; A. de RoskovAny, Jtomanus 
Pontifex lamquam Prirruxs eeelesia; et Prineeps eivilis e monu- 
mentis omnium swoulorum demonstratus, Nitrlffl etComaromil, 
1867, tom. ui. pp. 234-240. ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 

FEELING. — I. Definition and scope. — The 
equivocal term ‘feeling’ is now the accepted 
designation of states of consciousness viewed as 
agreeable or disagreeable. We have sensations, 
and they are pleasant or unpleasant; we have 
ideas, and their presence in the mind creates 
pleasure or pain ; wo carrv on activities, and 
along with them goes a glow of deliglit or a 
mental disturbance or aversion. The experiences 
through which we pass create melody or discord. 


and we are aivare of it. Abstracting the hedonic 
aspect from its sensational, intellectual, or voli- 
tional accompaniment, as we readily do whenever 
it preponderates, we call the state or consciousness 
one of feeling. The characteristic marks, then, of 
the feelings are these two : pleasure and pain (in 
a somewhat broader and more technical sense than 
popular use attaches to the words), and pure sub- 
jectivity, as being simply states of the self, and 
wanting the objective reference implied in knowing 
and in willing. Among the feelings, we generally 
mark off the emotions (affections, passions, senti- 
ments) as at once the most extensive and the most 
important class. 

It was long customary to regard the distinction 
of intellect and ■will — the contemplative and the 
active powers — as exhaustive, feeling being re- 
garded ns merged in impulse, desire, and volition, 
and the emotions ns complex products in which 
cognition and appetency blend ; and to this view 
some still adhere. But, whether we consider the 
dual or the triple division of mind as psychologically 
the more exact, it must be admitted that feeling 
is so unique a fact, and that the feelings are so 
impressive, bulk so large in consciousness, and are 
so important for human life, that it has become 
imperative to give the expo,sition of feeling a place 
of co-ordinate rank with that of knowing and of 
willing. In daj's past, when the struggle of life 
was more arduous tlian it is now, and when men 
had to gather all their energies for a swift and 
v'igorous reaction on circumstances, feeling was 
readily lost in impulse and volition, and men had 
little inclination to view it in abstraction from 
activity, or to give it an independent value. It 
is otlierwise now, ns, among other symptoms, the 
modern novel proclaims; although even now, in 
circles where life is hard and stem, feeling is apt 
to be viewed as an intmder. 

The importance of feeling may be realized by a 
moment’s consideration of the consequences of its 
withdrawal from consciou.sncss. Were we in- 
capable of pleasure and pain, of joy and sorrow, 
were nothing good in our eyes and nothing evil, 
we should be as stones, nothing could have any 
value for us, no event any interest, and life would 
be bereft of all significance. We familiarly speak 
of an apathetic man as dead. It is only because 
•we are capable of feeling that we are interested in 
ourselves, or interested in each other, or have any 
questions to put about life and the universe, or 
have any reason for desiring anyone event to come 
to pass rntlicr than another. It is feeling that stirs 
to action the ■whole animated world. Yet we are 
not thus laying a basis for Jiedonistic ethics ; for 
behind this fact of pleasure and pain lies the 
impulse of self-conservation and self-development, 
which, setting us in movement, conducts ns to 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the 
eating of whoso fruit starts the tale of man’s life. 
In the case of animals, pleasures and pains receive 
simply a quantitative valuation, and, as such, 
absolutely rule their doings; but in the case of 
a self-conscious being, who can make objective all 
the contents of his reason, and look before and 
after, jdeosures and pains are valued relatively 
to his whole complex nature both individual and 
social, and to that ideal end which gives law to 
all_ conduct. Self-conscious desire is a different 
thing from appetite. Pleasure and pain remain 
mighty factors in our life, although not sovereign 
masters prescribing even the moral law of conduct ; 
they are the condition of life having value, but 
not themselves the standard of value. 

z. Classification. — The feelings naturally fall 
into two classes, according to the nature of their 
base ; that is, the nature of that to which they 
attach, and from which they rise. (1) There are 
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feelings that have sensations for their base — 
sensuous, or sensation-feelings, e.g. the pleasure- 
able feelings arising from the taste of food, from 
the odour of flowers, from the light of day or the 
blue sky, or from the healthy functioning of the 
organism ; or the painful feelings arising from 
gloom or weariness, or pairing sounds. (2) Tliere 
are feelings that have ideas for their base — such 
as may arise from presentation of an object to 
sense (such as the sea or the rising sun) when it 
also conveys a rush of ideas ; or such as may arise 
in the activity of memory, and the constructive 
imagination. Examples are hope, fear, melan- 
choly, jealousy, moral approbation, the sublime. 
This class of feelings is commonly distinguished 
as the emotions. 

This distinction between the feelings that have sensations 
for their base and those that are based upon ideas seems 
clear, and it is certainly serviceable ; but it cannot be 
pressed too absolutely. In some cases there seems to be 
a certain representative element present where we might 
imagine there was only sensation — for example, in the feeling 
of disgust which is generated by seeing or touching some 
natural objects, and which is due in all likelihood to associa- 
tion and teaching. Again, a sensation-factor seems to attach 
even to the highest emotions, as in the sense of warmth suffus- 
ing ys in the presence of the beautiful, or in the thrill we 
feel in the presence of the sublime. It must also be noted that 
the feelings of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, elation and 
depression, and others, are generated by stimulants and drugs, 
or even by the secretions of the body, as surely as by ideas — 
with the qualification that the result in the former case is 
rather an emotional mood or frame than a definite emotion. 
Nevertheless, we hold by the useful distinction between feelings 
that adhere to sensational experiences purely as such, and 
feelings that, even if they involve sensation, arise in connexion 
with some further activity of ideation. The presence or absence 
of an ideational factor furnishes, if not a quite exact, yet a 
sen-iceahle, principle of arrangement. 

(1) Eefore passing to the emotions, as much the 
more important, we devote a short space to the 
sensation-feelings. They are our earliest feelings, 
and belong even to our pre-natal life — and who can 
tell with what important consequences? They 
are universal, or common to all men. They are 
habitual. They sum themselves up into an im- 
portant aggi-egate of happiness or miseiy. The 
feelings arising from the organic sensibility alone 
mil suffice to bathe the consciousness in sunshine 
or smother it in gloom ; they mainly determine 
the mood or temperament, an^ thus tell upon the 
formation of character. AVe scarcely realize all 
we owe of life’s joy to the senses — to the song of 
birds, to the rippling of water, to the common light, 
to the colours of the earth and sky, to pleasant 
odours, and the taste of food. Nor do we realize 
as we ought how ugliness and gloom, a blackened 
sky, blasted vegetation, a poisoned atmosphere, 
and all agencies that create sensuous pains, not 
only make life an oppression, but also degrade and 
tend to crush the soul into pessimism and atheism 
(for good statements on the subject of sensuous 
feelings, see Hollding, Psychology, Eng. tr., 1892, 
pp. 221-233 ; also Devvey, Psychology, New York, 
1887, ch. xi. pp. 250-261). 

(2) On proceeding now to the emotions, it would 
serve no purpose to enter on the question of 
classification. There is no agreement among 
psychologists, nor need any be expected. The 
emotionsu life grows and expands like a tree ; 
and can we logically clas'^ify its branches ? (Any 
one interested in the question will find a good 
resumd of methods of classification in Appendix B 
of Bain’s Emotions and the Will ; also in Sully, 
The Human Mind, 1802, Appendix I. vol. ii.) 
It will be found more instructive to enter on a 
consideration of the more prominent characteristics 
of the emotional life. 

(a) The first point arresting attention is the 
number of the emotions. It would not be difficult 
to enumerate scores for which we have names ; 
and we give names only to the more common and | 
more prominent. There is a fleeting vagueness i 


about many emotional states, which makes them 
as difficult to grasp or name as the sensations of the 
viscera. It is curious that in certain languages emo- 
tions have received names that are untranslatable 
into other tongues ; for example, we have no equiva- 
lent for the German Gemiithliehkeit ; and it is 
said that no other language has an equivalent for 
the Scotch word ‘eeriness.’ Further, each one of 
the more familiar emotions runs through a gamut 
of modifications or subdivides into several species. 
Thus, in the aesthetic emotions, we have the 
pretty, the graceful, the elegant, the lovely, the 
picturesque ; in the emotions of the ludicrous, we 
have the witty, the humorous, the funny, the 
grotesque. Thus, fear becomes alarm, terror, 
despair; anger becomes resentment, indignation, 
rage, fury; joy becomes brightness, gladness, 
cheerfulness, delight, rapture, ecstasy. Probably 
every modification of consciousness has its own 
modification of feeling. Language is too scanty 
to express them all, and is also too rough and 
coarse; we require to have recourse to music. 
The human soul is as subtle in its responses of 
feeling as the thermo-electric pile in relation to 
degrees of temperature. 

(b) AVe may next observe the manner in which 
the emotions ramify in the mental life. As an 
example, we may take the familiar emotion of 
fear. AVe can trace its presence in the religious 
feelings of reverence, awe, and adoration. It 
enters into the composition of the emotion of the 
sublime. According to Kant at least, it belongs 
to the sense of duty. In timidity, anxiety, 
diffidence, suspiciousness, caution, prudence, bash- 
fulness, it requires but little insight to 'detect 
its colouring. It acts as a check on conceit and 
arrogance. Superstition, bigotry, and intoler- 
ance would more readily slacken their hold, but 
for fear. The emotion of fear, like all other 
simple feelings, is in itself neither ^ood nor bad; 
but it may enter as an element into the very 
worst and very best qualifications and activities. 
Similarly we might trace the ramifications of hope, 
pride, or anger. 

(c) It is more than doubtful whether there is 
any fact in mind that can be properly e.xpressed as 
‘ psychical chemistry ’ ; but the nearest approaches 
to it seem to be found in the emotional hie. Tlie 


emotions compound tliemsolvcs ; and there enierge 
new products, which have all the aspect of ultimate 
simplicity, until, turning an analytic gaze upon 
them, we force them to disclose their elements. 
One of the simplest examplesisfoundin melancholy, 
in which the pain of regret for loss so fuses witli 
the pleasure of recollection of posse^-sion, or the 
pain of self-commiseration so fuses witli the 
pleasure of self-congi'atulation, th.at there emerges 
a new t 3 ’pe of feeling — unpleasant, and 3 ’et so 
pleasant tliat men Avill even nur.se it with_ tender 
ness. A somewhat more complex example is found 
in jealous 3 ', in which the jq 3 ' and pride of possesion, 
the fear of Jo.ss, anger, indignation, rival 1 - 3 ’, all 
blend to create a remarkable new form of emotion 
of tragic potency. A more notable cxaniple is 
found in the passion of love. The aiml 3 ’.sis of its 
components, as given by Spencer [Psychology , 
1870-72, i. § 215), will be found a marvel of acuinen. 

(d) The emotions, however, do not 
They sometimes even conjlxct. They 
each other in the most various way.s. 7 he quo non 
as to the result where two or more emotions pre.x 
on consciousness simultaneousl 3 ' ments 
tion. (a) Like emotions combine easily and 
mhance each other. Thus, there is apt 
;asy fusion of disappointment, 
jniy, and malice ; or of success, r ’ „ 

less, courage, and pride. One A ' ^ 
jenerou-s donation from .nn angry and disappomtc-d 
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man ; l)ub one may readily obtain it Avhen he is 
elated with the joy of success. Homogeneous 
■amotions not only fuse easily, hut in doing so 
enliance and inflame each other — although this is 
more observable in the case of the asthenic than of 
the sthenic emotions. When a man is already 
down, a slight addition of sorrow may readily 
prove the last straw ; and in the presence of some 
new trial, in itself not insupportable, he will cry 
out, ‘All his waves and billows have gone over 
me.’ (/3) Some emotions are contradictory, and 
related like salt and sweet, which never blend. 
Love and hate, arrogance and humility, laughter 
and devotion, ludicrous contempt and reverence, 
exclude each other, and do so in proportion to 
their intensity. Yet they will sometimes press 
simultaneously on consciousness. King Arthur 
loves the fallen wife at his feet, while, at the same 
time, he is inspired with anger and indignation. 
A friend will sometimes provoke at once our 
admiration and our contempt. A merchant will 
be in grief over business losses and in joy over the 
birth of an heir. An ass has been knoum to bray 
at the church door while the congregation was 
engaged in prayer. What happens ? If we could 
suppose the conflicting emotions to be of equal 
strength (which is probably never the case), they 
would simply neutralize each other. It commonly 
happens that the one supplants the other, as when 
a ludicrous idea makes devotion impos.sible; or, i 
if it cannot quite supplant the other, there takes 
place a trial of strength and a rapid and distract- 
ing alternation of moods. We tiy to end the 
turmoil bj' going in search of reinforcements of 
the emotion we desire to prevail. (7) There is a 
third case. Emotions may be simply different, 
although not contradictory, related like bitter and 
sweet : for example, j'oy and the ludicrous, humility 
and hope. In this case, the result is various and 
uncertain. If the one feeling is weaker than the 
other, the predominant emotion absorbs the other, 
and converts it into itself, while yet receiving from 
it some modifications. Thus, the self-confident 
courage with which a speaker advances to an 
audience is sometimes met by the different feeling 
of alarm when facing it ; and the ordinary result 
is that his courage is toned down, and the speaking 
improved. A man does not speak the better for 
over much confidence and e.xcessive coolness. (On 
this interesting section of the emotional life, the 
reader may consult with advantage Hume on the 
Passtom, pt. iii. § ix., also his Dissertation on 
the Passions, especially in §§ ii. and id . ; Holfding, 
Psyehology, p. 238 ; various sections in Bain, 
Emotions and the Will). 

(e) The metliod of the spread of the emotions 
seems next to demand attention. The main 
instruments are the laws of contiguity and 
similarity. Let jM stand for an emotion, and C 
for its cognitive base. But C is connected by 
contiguity with D, E, F, fuses therewith, and 
forms the unit CDEF. M now spreads over that 
larger complex unit. Thus, if a man loves a 
woman, he is apt also to love everything connected 
with her, even her very raiment, and the ground 
on which she stands. A similar expansion takes 
place by similarity. We are here in presence of a 
weighty factor in human life, and one of extensive 
application. Thus, Palestine became the Holy 
Land by virtue of our reverence for Him who lived 
and died there, extending itself to the very soil 
with which He was contiguous. Thus, such an 
emotion as patriotism is created ; the colonist, 
after long years, still turns with longing heart to 
the hUls and rivers associated with parents, friends, 
and the happy days of youth. Sometimes there 
result tragic consequences. A man with a bad 
conscience hates himself ; and, as he can never be 


arted from the self he hates, the odious thing 
eeomes contiguous with all things he sees or 
handles, with ml places he visits, with all associates 
and all occupations; a dark shadow falls every- 
where, he becomes a cynic and misanthrope, and 
comes to hate existence and curse the universe. 
Another tragic example may be found in the 
irrational hostility of renegades and apostates 
to the creed they have cast away ; for the hostility 
is not proportioned to the logical grounds of the 
rej'ection, but to the misery associated with a 
former belief. Thus do our own emotions, by 
their tendencj' to diffuse themselves, colour the 
universe, making it, perchance, a temple of God 
or a pit of blackness. 

(/) Tuniing our eyes in a somewhat different 
direction, let _ us next note the conspicuous fact 
that the emotions of the sotd are always correlated 
with commotions of the hody, although in smaller 
degree in the case of the higher or more intellectual 
emotions. There is no doubt a correlation between 
every form of mental life and the physical organ- 
ism ; but it does not obtrude itself as it does in 
the quickened or impeded pulsation and breathing, 
the stir in the abdominal viscera, that attend 
anger and fear, j'oy and sorrow. This ‘somatic 
resonance’ of the emotions is marked in their 
popular location in the heart, and was more 
reflected in Oriental speech, which located them 
in the liver, bowels, and kidneys. A paradoxical 
doctrine has even found some acceptance in recent 
j'ears, to the eflect that the bodily commotion 
reported in consciousness constitutes the emotion : 
that we do not tremble because we are afraid, but 
are afraid because we tremble, and similarly that 
we are sad because we weep. Hothing, however, 
has been adduced at all likely to upset the 
judgment of common sense that the bodily move- 
ment follows as the eflect of the mental disturb- 
ance. Some bearings of the physical reverberations 
of the emotional life are important. The un- 
disciplined make no effort to guide or control these 
movements ; like children, they have no stillness 
and cannot veil their feelings. But we have 
means, direct and indirect, of determining the 
direction and measure of the physical excitement. 
The possession of this skill is part of the self- 
control so requisite in social intercourse and in the 
management of affairs. Courtiers and actors show 
to what perfection it can be brought, and how it 
gives authority to a man’s bearing, and grace and 
dignity to manners. It is also part of tlie discipline 
by which tlie explosive and impulsive will is 
converted into the rational and deliberate will of 
the moralized man. Let us note, further, that the 
‘somatic resonance’ of the emotions exjilains their 
bearing on health and life. There are authentic 
records of sudden death through the abrupt 
irruption of glad or of evil tidings. There are 
also those that are pining awaj' into early graves 
through the starving of the emotions, and to whom 
love and hope would come as the very breath of 
life, restoring health and youth. Faith-healings 
and kindred phenomena show what wonders can 
be UTought when the emotional thrill discharges 
itself into all parts of the body through the nervous 
mechanism. 

ig) We have next to note the fact that the 
various emotions are correlated with definite bodily 
movements, and that each has its definite and 
characteristic expression. From the aspect of the 
face and attitude we can tell that a man is deep in 
thought or is fixed in purpose but we cannot teU 
what is the thought or resolution. In the case of 
the emotions, however, we can tell at once the fact 
of feeling and the definite nature of the feeling. 
We have familiar examples in the blush of shame, 
the pallor of fear, the clenched fist and dilated 
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nostrils of ra^e, the drooped eyes and downward 
curved muscles of sadness. So close is this 
correlation that, by assuming artificially the 
pliysical attitude or the expression of an emotion, 
we can in some measure induce the emotion, and 
by suppression of its expression to some extent 
destroy the feeling, as when we half conquer a 
man’s anger by persuading him to be seated. 

Since Darwin’s time and the publication of his Expression of 
the Emotions (1872) there has been much interesting discussion 
on the genesis of (he various emotional expressions. There is 
force and truth in many explanations adduced, along with not 
a little that is fanciful or even grotesque (for Ulustrativo 
examples, see Spencer, Psychology, il. §§ 404-601). 

(A) mhQ fiinction of the emotions is to serve as 
the connecting link between the intellect and the 
will, and to furnish us with springs of action. 
Aristotle {Ethics, vi. 2, § 6) uttered a weighty truth 
when he said, ‘ Intellect moves nothing.’ Ideas, 
simplv as sucli, have no more power to touch the 
will than our percepts have. 'iTiiths that have no 
inherent fitness to create feeling never become 
springs of action ; no man ever did anything simply 
in virtue of his knowledge of algebra. Doctrines, 
howsoever great and important, never have the 
smallest refu influence on life, unless they become 
incandescent, and kindle a fire in the heart; the 
world has seen immoral philosophers, and undevout 
theologians. It is always emotion that mediates, 
and translates thoughts into deeds. Victory will 
always be on the side of the principles that can 
commend the strongest and most persistent entlm- 
siasm. Nothing great was ever yet accomplished 
by a man inca])abro of intense feeling. The prac- 
tical bearings of this principle are numerous. We 
single out these two : (o) wo do violence to our 
nature, and demoralize ourselves, if we do not use 
emotions as the impetus to conduct, or if wo permit 
ourselves to cultivate them simply for the luxury 
of having them ; (/3) we need not in any case ex- 
pect too much from more teaching and preaching. 
If a man is already under the power of any emo- 
tion or passion, we shall not rescue him unless we 
succeed in creating a yet stronger emotion or pas- 
sion 5 and the creation of this ‘ potential ’ is the 
supremo difficulty in all attempts at moral refor- 
mation (cf. Chalmers’ Sermon on The Expulsive 
Power of a New A ffcction). 

{i) ‘The inertia of feeling ’ is a fact of far-reach- 
ing consequence. ‘The imagination,’ says Hume, 

‘ is extremely quick and agile, but the passions 
(emotions) in comparison, slow and restive ’ {Dis- 
sertation, § 3). AVe can pass with ease and 
rapidity from one object of thought to another, 
and from one kind of mental activity to another ; 
and, when we cannot do so, some harassing feeling 
is the cause ; but, as every one knows, we cannot 
thus rapidly and easily pass from melancholy to 
gladness, from ill-temper to serenity, from despon- 
dency to hopeful courage, from the comic opera 
to the church. Our emotions detain us; they 
drag ; they move heavily. Hume has happily com- 
pared emotions to a stringed instrument that con- 
tinues to vibrate for a while even after the impulse 
has ceased, while cognition is like a -wind instru- 
ment. It follows that emotion is in some respects a 
liindrance and in other respects advantageous to the 
movement of thought. The emotion that cleaves 
to a tliought will not move and yield so readily as 
the thought, and may, therefore, cause a memory 
to haunt us, from which we desire to be free, and 
drag a belief back on our mind long after its logical 
hold has been loosened or destroyed ; but we have 
the compen-sation that, once a new conviction has 
been lodged in us, and has been well saturated with 
emotion, it becomes thereby a possession of which 
wo cannot be easily deprived. Intellect is apt to 
be a disintegrating force in human aflairs; emo- 
tion alone welds strongly, and perpetuates securely. 


Emotion is the slow conservative side of human 
nature, the custodian of old ideas, old customs and 
old institutions. Emotional natures, with strong 
loves and hates and ardent attachments, are apt to 
be most conservative ; thus, women, as a nile, arc 
more conservative than men. Cold intellectual 
natures, whose prineiples are not saturated with 
feeling, have no difficulty in following out a doc- 
trine to its applications and hearkening to the 
bidding of logic ; they therefore change easily, and 
are apt to wonder that the world is so slow and 
irrational. But ours would bo a worse world, and 
not a better, were there no such thing ns the inertia 
of emotional attachment. The inertia of feeling 
may be used to explain the persistency of character 
compared with the instability of opinion ; also the 
inevitable relapses and reactions following on too 
many and too violent changes of habit or riioiight, 
whether in the case of individuals or in that of 
communities : and also, the perpetual bribing and 
corrupting of the intellect by emotional prejudice. 

The doctrino Just inculcated tiiay seem to bo inconsistent 
with the undoubted fact that emotional natures aro also most 
impulsive and licadlong— the very reverse of conservative. Hut 
there is no inconsistency. Emotional natures, having tlio 
warmest attachments, are, no doubt, on this very account, with 
greatest dillloulty loosed from their moorings ; but once set in 
movement they are apt to go farthest. We may find a good 
example in the ‘ porfervldum Ingcnium Scotorum.’ Tho Scot- 
tish people are wedded with intongo passion to their own Irndj. 
tions, and move from them with deep reluctance; but what 
people has gone so far in its reactions and reformations? Nor 
can Scotland abide compromise in Church and State, after tho 
manner of the English people, on whom tliat habit sits so lightly, 
and who find it so useful. The story of tho French ncvolutlon 
might furnish other examples. 


(/) The ethical importance of the emotionR ap- 
pears when we consider their relation to character. 
It is patent that tho springs of conduct lie among 
tho emotions, in emotional dispositions, and in 
complex emotional formations. Men act from hope 
and fear, love and hate ; from love of money, 
power, knowledge, distinction ; from kindness, sym- 
pathy, or perchance from malignity and misan- 
thropy. When we describe tho character of men, 
w'c, lor tho most part, do so in terms taken from 
tho emotions ; we speak of them as timid, gentle, 
irascible, sanguine, nllectionate, cold-hearted, senti- 
mental. No doubt, wo also speak of moral char- 
acter in terms of intelligence, as when wo praise a 
man for prudence, discretion, and considcratcncss ; 
but even in such cases wo have in view types of 
intelligence created by a habitual preference for 
certain forms of emotion. Thus, the prudent and 
cautious man has had his habit of judgment formed 
by the emotions that have reference to evil and 
pain. Wo also speak of moral character in terms 
of will, as when we praise a man for being patient, 
resolute, manly. But hero also wo have virtues 
formed by prevalent emotions ; for example, the 
morally resolute man is possessed by a feeling of 
self-respect, honour, sense of duty, and hatred of 
meanness and cravenness. A man’s moral char- 
acter is the resultant of his controlling emotional 
habits and proclivities, and of the ways in which 
they combine and co-operate. Commonly there 
are a feiv emotions of one type ; indeed, not infre- 
quently one emotion, potent above all others in a 
man’s soul, gives colour to his whole life and char- 
acter. Thus the miser is made ; thus the rechiso ; 
thus the phUantliropist. We do nothing to deter- 
mine a man’s life and character unless wc can 
touch his heart. Tho most potent 
man’s hands is pow’or to send an emotional Uinn 
through tho soul and kindle the glow of entuu • 
asm. Eros is King ; and tho cnthu-siasms o* yoMt”' 
tho most fervent kindlings of emotion, make men 


vhat they liccome. . , 

(A) The relation in which emotion stnnd.s to re- 
Igion cannot bo neglected ; and, clearly, it • 
ntiraate one. It is the heart that pants for tho 
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possession of religious life, even when the search 
bakes the ostensible form of a longing to penetrate 
the mysterj' girding us, and to comprehend the use 
and meaning of our existence : for how could any 
such desire awake in us except for a longing to be 
rid of the feeling of dreariness and worthlessness, 
and to he able to rejoice in the conviction that life 
has value? The possession of religion comes to a 
man as a new emotional experience ; as a deepen- 
ing, expansion, and purification of his feeling ; as 
a power to rejoice in his conscious existence as an 
inestimable gift of the Creator ; as freedom to look 
abroad over the Avorld with peaceful eyes made 
glad with love and hope ; as a consciousness of in- 
ward nobility raising him above the world’s vanity ; 
as a new self-consciousness sprinmng from a heart 
purged from the foulness of a bad conscience ; as a 
revelation of a new capacity for praise and adora- 
tion. The religion portrayed in the Psalms and 
Epistles is a life glowing with emotion ; and no- 
where else in literature have we any such record of 
emotional experience. If we compare such Psalms 
as the 8Sth and tlie 103rd, we see how this emo- 
tional life has an incomparable depth, and passes 
from deepest sadness to highest rapture. A re- 
ligion of this sorb requires no evidences. It is like 
salt, or ligiit, or the aroma of an ointment. It 
fascinates like a charm, and spreads itself like a 
contagions enthusiasm. Of tins sort was Christi- 
anity meant to he : such it was in the beginning ; 
and such will it be again some future day. But 
emotion cannot feed itself, nor can it support itself. 
The sujiimum bonum revealed in immediate feeling 
demands reconciliation with the summuni verwn : 
and here all our difficulties in dealing with religion 
begin. The experience of the heart enunaps ideas 
that we have great difficulty in making clear and 
stable, and in bringing into harmony with the 
facts of life and the world. The correlated creed 
has never yet been able to make itself more than 
just a reasonable faith, and in its details has never 
risen above the fogs of controversy. Neverthe- 
less, no one who has truly experienced the religion 
of emotion can doubt that it is the greatest 
and best that can ever enter into the life of man, 
and that its necessary implications must needs be 
true. 

Our attention is arrested by the fact that there 
is to be found a fervent emotional religion without 
moral purity and without stable religious character. 
This was so often brought under his notice in con- 
nexion with revivals that Jonathan Edwards (q.v.) 
wrote his memorable book on The Beligious Affec- 
tions in order to set forth the marks by which to 
discriminate between genuine and spurious re- 
ligious emotion. But no empirical tests are avail- 
able; and the outcome of his effort is simply to 
show that religion must enwrap intelligence and 
volition as well as emotion — must root iteelf in en- 
lightened conceptions, and take form in a holy 
walk and conversation — must grasp consciousness 
in the unity of reason. It is so ; but it deserves, 
nevertheless, to be made emphatic that religion is 
centrally an emotional experience. Otherwise it 
is formalism. We thus reduce Dogma, Eitual, and 
Church to their rightful position of subordina- 
tion. 

(1) We are naturally conducted to the question 
whether emotion can ever be accepted as a ground 
^judgment, a basis of belief and a test of truth. 
Emotion is, without doubt, a cause of belief ; bub 
a cause of belief is not necessarily a ground or 
reason. There are cases in which all would admit 
that emotion must be peremptorily excluded, as, 
for example, in a judicial trial, and generally in all 
purely scientific work. It has, however, been held 
that there are certain cases in which emotion may 
sit in judgment on truth and error, especially in 


moral and religious questions. That * the heart has 
a logic of its own ’ is a sentiment preached in many 
a discourse. Tennyson tells us, in well knoAvn lines, 
that, in virtue of having felt, a man may justly 
rise in wrath against the freezing reason, that is, 
the critical understanding, and with superior 
authority silence it {In Memoriam, exxiv. ). In a 
similar vein Jacobi says, ‘ There is light in my 
heart, but, when I seek to bring it into the under- 
standing, it is e.xtinguished ’ ; and pronounces the 
verdict on himself, ‘ a heathen with the under- 
standing, but a Christian with the spirit’ (quoted 
in tfberw^s Hist, of Philosophy, Eng. tr.^ 1875, 
ii. 200). The heart, then, has a co-ordinate title 
with the judgment to say Yes or No, on a q^uestion 
of trutli ; nay, a superior title. A writer on 
Browning says of him that in his poems he assumes 
that ‘love, even in its illusions, may be accepted as 
a messenger of truth’ (Orr, Handbooh, 1885, p. 
337). Eight through all the forms of Mysticism 
there runs a doctrine of this sort. We have before 
us an example of the fact that, for popular literary 
purposes, forms of speech may be allowed which are 
psychologically incorrect. It cannot be correct to 
speak of emotion as judging of truth and error. 
We might as well speak of the eye hearing music, 
or set ourselves to measure feelings with a foot 
rule. Nothing can judge of truth and error but 
the logical understanding. Nevertheless, there is 
truth and meaning in such words as ‘ The heart 
h.as a logic of its ovm,’ and in Tennyson’s lines. 
It is true that there come trying hours when our 
heart moves us to affirm what our head urges us to 
deny, or in which arguments point to a conclusion 
tliat is repugnant ; and occasionally it may well be 
the case tliat the instinct of our emotion is found 
in the end wiser than our logic. The mind is often 
guided by an implicit logic, vaguely 'conscious of 
the pressure of arguments which it is unable to 
formulate, but which it will readily recognize 
when expressed by a clearer and more vigorous 
understanding ; and, in such cases, the first appear- 
ance is .as if emotion alone judged. When emotion 
seems to judge in moral and religious matters, it is 
found that tlie process is one of deductive reason- 
ing assuming as true some such major premiss 
as ‘ No doctrine can be true which robs existence 
of worth and meaning,’ or ‘ The Universe is at 
bottom Avise and good and rational ’ ; and every 
proposition is straightAvay rejected that is or in- 
volves the contradictory. Further, it is true that 
all men are not in a position to sit in judgment on 
certain matters. A man Avith no vivid religious 
experience Avill shoAV his Avisdom by declining to 
pronounce any judgment on religious subjects ; for 
he Avants at once the materials for judging and the 
capacity for appreciation of the factors; and the 
demand for .a decision in morals and religion is 
addressed to the Ego in the undivided unity of its 
powers. Tlie majority of men Avill never be guided 
in their belief on the highest matter by learned 
apparatus, by deliberate critical inquiry, and by 
explicit logic. They Avill be determined by 
emotional proclivities and emotional e.xperiences 
--‘feeling doing the work of thought’ — and the 
simple honest soul is not thus necessarily guided 
amiss. Indeed, are there any matters in AA’hieh 
the groping of unclear emotion does not pioneer 
the Avay that logic folloAvs? We feel the presence 
of a ncAV thought before it becomes quite luminous 
to thought ; and the inventor or discoverer feels 
the approach of success before his intellect has 
quite grasped the desired issue. We feel the 
presence pf fallacious reasoning before Ave can 
state explicitly Avherein lies the fallacy. 

(m) The proper wealth of reason consists in its 
emotional experiences. We disparage neither 
thought nor volition in saying that Ave have lived 
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only as -we have felt. In Schiller’s Wallenstein we 
hear Thekla singing : 

‘ Ich habe genossen das irdtsclie Gliiok, 

Ich habe gelebt und geliebt.’ 

We may generalize the sentiment: we have lived 
only as we have glowed with emotion ; and the 
hours of intense feeling stand forth in memory as 
the shining jDeaks that catch the eye. It was then 
we learned into how goodly an inheritance God 
.summoned us when He gave us being. It is to be 
feared, however, that such hours are few, and that 
the emotional experiences of most men are meagre 
and within a narrow compass. The more simiile 
emotions, such as love and hate, hope and fear, are 
known by all men ; hut the higher emotions seem 
to remain an unrealized possibility. 

‘ One may assert,’ says Eibot, ‘ that these higher forms are 
unattainable by the great majority of men. Perhaps scarcely 
one person in a hundred thousand or a million reaches them ; 
the others know them not, or only suspect them approximately 
and by hearsay. They are a promised iand only entered by a 
few of the elect’ {Psychology of the Emotions, 17). 

T'here is much to justify this strong impeachment 
and probably not too severe disparagement. 

(n) The intellectual (or logieal) emotions, such as 
arise in connexion with cognitive activity and 
gather round the idea of truth, seem to be unknown 
to most men, for only a few lead an intellectual 
life. They are not pained by inconsistencies and 
contradictions, are easily tolerant of the absence 
of order and of logic ; nor do they know the joy of 
the entrance of a new thought, of emancipation 
from error and ignorance, or of grasping unifying 
principles. All men laugh, and desire to be made 
to laugh, yet it does not appear that the higher 
reaches of the emotion of the ludicrous are very 
common. The sense of humour, with its subtle 
combination of quick perceptiveness and genial 
kindness, is not a universal possession ; and the 
want amounts to a fearful impoverishment of 
reason. Those who want it neither see nor feel. 
Their souls become like leather. In rudimentary 
form all men have some sense of the beautiful ; and 
the ornamentation of their bodies, their furniture, 
and their weapons, on the part of the humblest 
races, shows us from how deep a root in reason the 
resthetic emotion springs. It is no superfluous 
flourish, but deep as the demand for truth and 
goodness. Yet a true artistic sense is not yet 
common ; nor can heaven and earth reveal their 
beauty except to one who can sufluse it all with 
the inner wealth of his own soul. Probably, the 
emotion of the sublime is among the rarest of all 
experiences — the incipient movement towards it 
seldom going beyond a vague sense of the imposing, 
unless to give way to the feeling of awe and terror. 
Being important for life and conduct, and inces- 
santly demanded, the ethical sentiment exists in 
considerable vigour. No normal human being is 
lacking in the emotion of moral approbation and 
disapprobation attendant on the judgment of con- 
science, or perhaps an integral part of it; and 
every man is thus constrained to a recognition of a 
sacred moral order, of a high worth in human 
existence, and of a sublime End giving law to con- 
duct. And yet the immorality of the -world 
proclaims the feebleness of the moral emotions. 
Probably, no man is -without the germs of the 
religious emotion. In a sense, all men are religious ; 
and they are also irreligious. We cannot extirpate 
the religious sentiment ; nor can all agencies make 
it strong and fruitful excepting in elect souls, who 
serve as an offering of the firstfruits of humanity 
unto God. Keligion flares up in a man’s spirit in 
hours when he realizes his nothingness in the 
immeasurable universe, his weakness in face of its 
immensity, his vileness in contrast with some 
radiant form of purity, his bondage under 6 %^! in 
sharp antithesis to the demand of his reason for 


supremacy, and in numerous other such experiences 
of his weakness and want ; but the fire is apt to die 
down again, and a man’s religion to become only a 
pitiful remembrance that once he had a few pious 
days or hours, and that a rift in the clouds gave 
him a glimpse of untrodden realms. Truly, there 
are -worlds of possible emotional experience yet to 
be made our own. We have not half lived out the 
possibilities of our own souls. 

3 . It is no part of the plan of this article to enter 
on the analysis of the emotions in detail. We 
content ourselves Avith indicating the most import- 
ant principles of explanation : ( 1 ) the fundamental 
impulse of self-conservation and self-realization, 
moving us to make real the ideal possibilities of 
our nature ; ( 2 ) pleasure and pain, joy and sorroiv, 
attaching to the successful or thwarted efforts, 
with desire for and aversion to all objects accord- 
ing as they aid or hinder us — our conception of 
good and evil being purely anthropocentric; ( 3 ) 
the Laws of Association ; (4) the activity of the 
constructive imagination ; (5) the LaAv of Bela- 
ti-vity : that is, every fresh experience has its 
nature and eflect in consciousness determined by 
the antecedent and contemporaneous circumstances 
into the midst of Avhich it enters. These doctrines 
seem to furnish an adequate explanation of the 
development of the emotional life throughout, and 
up to its highest reaches. It seems vain to ask, as 
is done by Hodgson (Theory of Practice, i. 137), 
‘ w'hy there are such feelings as pleasure and pain 
at all, and why, if there are, they should be 
attached respectively to successful and unsuccess- 
ful effort.’ We might as reasonably ask an ex- 
planation of the combining power of the ultimate 
chemical atoms. At some point ive have to come 
to a pause and say. We are so made, and our 
ivisdom was not consulted. When we try to 
imagine any other arrangement, it seems like 
setting a suicidal self-contradiction at the heart of 
things, or as if we ivere asked to combine the bloom 
of youth with the decrepitude of age. 

See also artt. Emotions, Mind. 
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William Salmond. 

FEET-WASHING.— I. Ceremonial cleansing 
before worship. — (1) Jetoish. — The defilement 
attaching to feet imperfectly protected from the 
dirt of the highway required to be ceremonially 
■washed away before the priests could ivortlnly 
approach God (Ex 30’=-"' cf. 2 Ch 4"). Brazen 
vessels were placed between the Tabernacle and 
the alt.ar of bumt-ofl’ering, and ablutions therein 
Avere absolutely necessary before approach to the 
service of the sanctuary Avas permitted. According 
to Tosefta, Men. i., to ensure a thorough cleansing, 
it Avas the practice of the priests 
hands and feet tivice in the basin. On faaobatJiB 
and on the Day of Atonement (as well as on 9tn Ao) 
the custom was not so rigorously folloAved, except 
in the case of one arriving from a 
Lampronti, Pahad YizJuxh, Venice, 1 /o0-18b/, A-.t. 
.^s•.n). The Jeivish ceremonial law of 
as regards laymen is no longer extant, t “G ^ 
ritual for the priests is referred to m 1 hilo ( I tta 
Mosis, iii. 15 : rrdoas ftahiara sal drovorr 
and in Mishn. Tamid. i. 4, ii. 1 (pee fenrenhusius, 
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MiscJina, Amsterdam, 1698-1703, v. 284-310 ; Ugo- 
limis, ThcsatiruSi Venice, 1744-69, xix. 1467-1602 ; 
Sciiurer, HJP il. i. 278 ; JE v. 357, which gives 
other instances of ceremonial cleanliness). It must 
be remembered that the priests always walked 
about the Temple with bare feet. The ground 
was sacred, and would have been profaned had the 
ministrants worn their sandals (ch Ex 3°). 

(2) Boman, — Ablution of the feet was enjoined 
as a preliminary to worship of the gods under the 
Roman and Greek cultus { J os. Laurentius, Varia 
Sacra Gcntilium, in Gronovius, Thcs, Gr. Ant., 
Lyons, 1697-1702, vii. 215). 

(3) Muhammadan. — The practice of feet- washing 
before engaging in any religious service is still 
maintained by Muslims, who have carried over the 
ceremon.y from the Mosaic regulations (cf., e.g., 
W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, Lond. 
1881-86, p. 122). 

(4) Early Christian. — Churches of the early 
Christian centuries were provided with wn. atrium 
or area or ‘court,’ surrounded with porticoes or 
cloisters, in the middle of which stoocf a fountain 
called canthanis or phiala. In this it was deemed 
necessary that worshippers should wash their feet 
and liand.s before entering the church. 

In hts panegyric regarding the church erected hj; PnulinuB in 
Tyre, Eusebius (HE x. 4) says : ‘ On entering within the gates, 
be has not permitted you to enter immediately, with impure 
and unwashed feet, within the sanctuary ; but, leaving an 
extensive space between the temple and the vestibule, he has 
decorated and enclosed it with four inclined porticoes around. 

. . . Here he has placed the symbols of the sacred purifications, 
by providing fountains (xpijvar) built opposite the temple, which, 
by the abundant effusion of their waters, afford the means of 
cleansing to those that proceed to the inner parts of the 
•anctuary.’ 

Further references to this practice are found in Paullnus of 
Kola, Bp. xii. ad Severum, where the word cantharus is 
employed. Tertullian (de Oral, xi.) inveighs against those who 
go in to worship, having cleansed the outer person, while they 
retain a filthy spirit and a polluted soul. Socrates (11. 8S) calls 
the layer 4p«op, ‘the spring,’ when speaking of the bloody 
conflict between the Catholics and the llacedonian heretics in 
the church of Aoacius at Constantinople, whereby the ‘court’ 
with its (fpt'ap and its porticoes was overflowed with blood. 
Ohi^-sostom makes frequent reference to those fountains (hom. 
lib in3fatt., Ixxii. in Johan., lii. inEphes., in Psalm, cxl. etc.); 
soalsoSynesius, Ep. exxi. PaulusSilentiarius, in his description 
of S. Sophia (Script, hist. Bpzant., Venice, 1722-33, xiv. 204), 
calls the fountain ^uoXtj, the ‘ basin.’ From its being frequently 
adorned with iions, some modern Greek wTiters call it the 
Uontarium (of. the fountain in the courtyard of St. Mark’s, 
Venice). Other names are nymphantm, inpirm, and Kohvnfitiov 
(cf. Bingham, Orig. Eccles. ii. viii. 6. 3). 

(5) Coptic. — It would seem from the Canons of 
Christodulus (11th cent.) that men were required 
to come barefoot to worship in the ancient Coptic 
churches in Egypt. A tank was, therefore, placed 
in the floor, in order to afford facilities for 
worshippers to cleanse their feet and wipe off the 
dust of travel before entering on their sacred 
devotions. The present-day use of shoes in modem 
Coptic churches has rendered the strict observance 
of this practice no longer necessary ; but the tanks 
are still employed (as will be pointed out later on) 
in the services of Maundy Thursday (see A. J. 
Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, i. 23). 

The Jewish, Muhammadan, Early Christian, and Coptic 
ceremonial ablutions of the feet are apparently all of a piece 
vrith a ritual of a still earlier era. Flinders Petrie has discovered 
similar tanks at the entrance to the ancient temple of Serabit 
el-Khadem in Sinai, parts of which date ns far back os Sneferu 
of the nird Egyptian dynasty (o. 4760 B.o.). The tanks, which, 
however, are probably of a much later date, perhaps of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, are four in number, and ore so situated that 
U was evidently intended that the worshipper should perform 
his ablutions over and over again, as he gradually approached 
the most sacred shrine of all (W, M. Flinders Petrie, Researches 
in Sinai, London, 1000, pp. 105-107). 

2, As an act of hospitalitjr. — Providing water for 
j^ests, wherewith they might wash their feet, 
immediately on their arrival at tent or house, was 
an invariable mark of Oriental courtesy (cf. Gn 18* 
1^ 24“ 43=*, Jg 19=1). Hospitality was emphasized 
when the host personally performed the act (cf. 1 S 


25**). Tlie practice was general throughout most 
of the ancient world. At Egyptian banquets, 
guests had their feet washed by slaves, who some- 
times used golden basins (Wilkinson [ed. 1837], ii. 
210 ; Herod, ii. 172). For illustrations of the practice 
among the Greeks and Romans, cf. Horn. Jl. x. 677, 
Od. h'. 49, XV. 135 ; Martial, Epig. iii. 60. 3 ; 
Petron. Sat. xxxi. ; Plato, Symp. 176, 213. In 
some reliefs, guests are depicted standing, instead 
of sitting on couches, while their feet are being 
washed (Marbles of the Brit. Mus. ii. 4). Wine and 
perfumed essences were sometimes used, instead 
of water, by rich and extravagant hosts (Plutarch, 
Phocion, 20). This has all along been the practice 
in the East down to modern times, in monasteries 
and in private houses (cf. Rufinus, in Bosweyde, 
Vitm Patmm, 1628, p. 348 f. ; Niebuhr, Beisen, 1837, 
i. 54 ; Shaw, Travels, 1861, p. 202 ; Robinson, Bib. 
Bcs., 1856, ii. 229 f. ; Jowett, Besearches^, 1824, 
p. 78 f. ; Doughty, Arab. Des., 1887-88, ii. 136 ; 
Butler, i. 291). In India honour is accorded a guest 
by the women of the village anointing his feet and 
wiping them with the hairs of their heads ( Women’s 
Mus. Mag. U.F. Ch, of Scot., Feb. 1905). Not to 
wash one’s feet was reckoned a sign of deep 
mourning (2 S 19=*). 

3. The NT instances. — These are three in 
number. (1) The denial of water to a guest was a 
distinct mark of discourtesy and unfriendliness. 
Jesus reproached Simon the Pharisee for this 
neglect, while He commended the loving action of 
the woman who was a sinner, who washed His feet 
with her tears, wiped them with the hairs of her 
head, kissed His feet, and anointed them with the 
ointment (Lk 734-50). 

(2) The classical example is that recorded in 
Jn IS*’”. Certain misconceptions arising from 
ambiguous translation need to be guarded against. 
The renderings ‘supper being ended’ (AV) and 
‘during supper’ (Rv) are both open to criticism. 
Guests did not require to have their feet washed 
either at the end or in the middle of a feast, but 
Eastern etiquette made it necessary before they 
sat doivn to a meal. May we not, however, translate 
Selwyov yivofifyov ‘at supper- time,’ or ‘ supper being 
served,’ or ‘ when supper was about to begin ’ ? If 
so, all is made plain. The upper room had been 
secured, the disciples had arrived, the feast was 
spread. But the servants, whose duty it was to 
wash the feet of the guests on arrival, were absent. 
All the utensils — the basin, the water, the towels, 
etc. — had been left in readiness. Yet none of the 
disciples showed a willingness to take upon himself 
this task of humility. Luke (22=*) states: ‘there 
was also a strife among them, which of them 
should be accounted the greatest.’ It may well 
be that this quarrel really took place at the com- 
mencement of the feast, and that its true position 
should be earlier in tbe evening’s events. It would 
then furnish a reason why Christ taught them this 
undying lesson of humility. To quell that ‘ strife,’ 
Jesus Himself rose from the table, laid aside His 
upper garments, girded Himself with a towel, 
poured water into a basin, washed the disciples’ 
feet, and wiped them with the towel. 

The well-marked distinction between those who, on the one 
hand, havinp already ‘been in the bath’ (o heKovgivos), now 
require to have merely the dust wiped off their feet (vl'iiatrSai.), 
and those who, on the other hand, with feet dean, have never- 
theless foul bodies, and especially foul hearts, is admirably drawn 
out by Cox (Almoni Peloni) (Expos., 2nd ser., Iv. 140) and Walter 
Smith (lb., 4th ser., vii. 300), who illustrate the rich inner 
spiritual teaching underlying the whole of this syrobolio act of 
Christ. 

(3) The tradition of Oriental courtesy, involving, 
as it did, humility and gracious consideration for 
others, was carried over into tlie Christian Church, 
and made one of the qualifications entitling a widow 
to be received ‘ into the number.’ Such an applicant 
must have ‘ washed the saints’ feet ’ (el ayloiv n65as 
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(vi^pev, 1 Ti 6’®) — a phrase -which, as Bengel says, 
may he ‘ a synecdoche of the part for every kind 
of humble office,’ but which certainly embraces 
also the literal sense. 

4 - The feet-washing- by Christ illustrated in art. — Rotorinl 
representations of this scene in Christ’s life are comparatively 
rare. One on a sarcophagus in the Catacombs is reproduced in 
A. Jameson’s jTAe Hist, o/ our Lord as exemplified in Works of 
Art, 1804, ii. 12. For other examples, bringing out different 
features of tbe incident, of. an Anglo-Saxon interlined folio 
Psalter (c. A.n. 1000 ; Brit. Mus. Cotton Tiber, o. vi.) ; "Waagen, 
Treasures of Art in Gt. Britain, Iiond. 1854, i. 144 ; Giotto, in 
the Arena Chapel at Padua (Rusliin, Giotto and his work in 
Padua) ; the Byzantine Guide to Painting, in Didron’s Christian 
Iconography, 1851, ii. 314. Fra Angelico' has a fine treatment of 
the subject; there is another erroneously ascribed to Perinodel 
Vaga in the Ambrosian Library^ at Milan ; Oaudenxio Ferrari 
(t_1649) has depicted the scene in a fresco at “Varallo ; in St. 
Kicholas Cathedral in Newcastle-on-Tyne there is a painting of 
it by Tintoretto (f 1594), while Ford Madox Brown’s picture of 
the feet-washing is in the Tate Gallery, London (reproduced in 
Pre-Raphaelites [Bell’s Series of Art Handbooks] and in The 
Gospels in Art, ed. Shaw Sparrow, 1904). 

S. The -washing of the feet of catechumens at 
baptism. — The feet-washing by our Lord came, in 
the early Christian centuries, to have a definite 
religious significance attached to it. Hence arose 
the ceremony of the Pedilavium, or the washing of 
the feet of the newly-baptized. This rite did not 
obtain very wide observance throughout the Church, 
yet trace.s of it are to be met with in several 
ancient liturgies. 

(1) The Gothic and GalUcan Churches. — The so- 
called Missale Gothicum gives perhaps tbe earliest 
rubric as to the baptismal service, and its sway 
extended over the major part of the Visigothic 
Church. The seventh item in this service is the 
‘washing of feet,’ and the rubric is ‘Dum pedes 
ejus lavas, dicis “Ego tibi lavo pedes; sicut 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus fecit discipulis suis, 
tu facias hospitibus et peregrinis, ut habeas -vitam 
aetemam.”’ A different order is observed in two 
other Galilean sacramentaries, but indications are 
abundant that in the Gotho-Gallican Church it 
was the practice for the bishop to wash the feet of 
the neophytes (cf. Mart^ne, de Ant. Eccles. Bit. i. 
63, 84 ; Mabillon, Mits. Ital. i. ; Marriott, in Smith, 
DOA i. 164 ; Neale-Forbes, Anc. Liturgies of the 
GalUcan Olmrch, 1855, pts. ii., iii. pp. 97, 191, 270 ; 
Harwell Stone, Holy Baptism, 1899, pp. 169, 288 ; 
Ceillier, ITist. gin, dcs auteurs sacris, 1858-69, iii. 
670; Herbst, in Tuhinger Quartalschr., 1881, p. 40; 
Huchesne, Chr. Worship, its Origin and Evolution, 
1904, p. 326). 

(2) Milan. — It has been asserted, on the supposed 
authority of St. Ambrose, that the rite was observed 
in IMilan ; but the treatises in which the references 
to the custom are found {de Sacram. iii. 1-7 [ed. 
Bened., Paris, 1868-90, ii. 362] and de Myster, 6) 
are very doubtfully ascribed to that great Latin 
Father. In the de Sacram. the unknown author 
speaks of the bishop washing the feet of the bap- 
tized ( ‘succinctus summus sacerdos pedes tibi 1 avit ’). 
The rite, however, was never formally established 
as part of the Roman service, and the utmost the 
Roman Church would admit was that the 
Pedilavium might be observed as an incitement to 
the Christian grace of humility, similar to the 
custom of washing the feet of strangers, but that 
no stress must be laid on it as if it taught a mystery 
comparable -with that of baptism or regeneration. 
To tnis the Church of Milan replied that, besides 
teaching humility, the rite did. proclaim a deep 
mystery, and revealed a method of sanctification, 
for Christ had said, ‘ If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me.’ No traces of the rite can now 
be found in the Ambrosian ritual. 

(3) Ireland. — ^That the feet-washing of the 

newly-baptized was observed in Ireland is shorvn 
in the Stowe Missal (ed. Warren, p. 217), and by 
Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, j 
Oxford, 1881, pp. 66, 217 f. * 


(4) North Africa.— ka. unsuccessful attempt has 
been made to make Augustine responsible for the 
prevalence of the ceremony in the N. African Church 
(J. Vicecomes, de Antiquis haptismi ritibus, 1618 
ni. XX. 912). The belief in the Augustinian 
authorship, however, of the work in which refer- 
ences to the Pedilavium in the N. African Church 
occur has now been given up. The treatise in 
question (de Tempore, 160) is really a sermon by 
Cmsarius, archb, of Arles (f A.D. 540). Cmsarius 
quotes the words of a Gallican missal still extant 
(Marthne, i. 64) : ‘Secundum quod ipsisin baptLsrao 
dictum est, Hospitum pedes laven v etc. But tliis, 
of course, has nothing to do with the Church in N. 
Africa (see Caesar. Arl. Serm. clxviii. 3, cclvii, 2, 
in App. to Augustine, t. vi. col. 291 f.). It is un- 
doubtedly true that Augustine twice refers to the 
practice. In his Ep. ad Januar. cxviii., he speaks 
of the catechumens bathing their whole body and 
not only their feet before Easter, that they might 
be free from bodily filth. This, he says, however, 
was not a ceremonial washing, but in order that 
the bodies of the catechumens might not be offensive 
to others. In the other epistle (cxix. 18) he 
specially refers to the practice of washing the feet 
of catechumens after baptism ‘on the day when 
the Lord first gave this lesson on humility.’ But 
he adds that, lest their Pedilavium (which was 
usually held towards the end of Lent) should be 
regarded as essential to the proper observance of 
baptism, it never received general recognition (cf. 
Casalius, de Veter, sacr. Christ, rit., 1681, p. 49). 

(5) Spain. — That there were many attempts 
to introduce the rite into Spain as part of the 
Gallo-Gothic service is generally admitted. Ap- 
parently, however, there was a growing feeling 
against its celebration, not only in Spain, but in 
neighbouring territories. Many Churclies, indeed, 
refused to allow it as part of the baptismal service, 
and relegated its observance to a day further on in 
the ecclesiastical calendar — either ‘ the_ third day 
of the octave,’ or ‘ the octave after baptism ’ itself. 
Others absolutely declined to admit the observance 
of it at all. Falling thus into general disfavour, 
the practice was formally abolished by the Spanish 
Church. 

The 48th canon ol the Synod of Elvira (Illiberis), A.D. 800, for- 
bids the celebration of the rite in these words : ‘Ncque pedes 
eorum [qui baptizanturj lavandi suntnsacerdotibus vclclericie 
(Mansi, ii. 14). The prohibition passed into the Corpus Jy”* 
Canonici (c. 104, causa i. qu. 1 ; see Bingham, xii. iv. 10; F. A. 
Gonzalez, Collect. Canon. Eccles. Hispan., Madrid, 1808 [re- 
produced by Bruns, Biblioth. Eecles. .i ii. Iff.]; Hardouin, 
Concilia, 1716, i. 226 ; Helele, i. 157 ; Smith, OCA i. 164, art. 
• Baptism,' §5 34, 67, ib. ii. 1160, art. ‘ Maundy Thursday ’). 

No traces of the practice can be discerned m the 
East ; and, as it was never followed at Rome, it is 
plain that the feet-washing of baptized persons was 
a purely local peculiarity, introduced at an emly 
date into some parts of the Catholic Church, but 
never universal. At the present day no traco^ oi 
the rite can be found anywhere in connexion 
ivith the sacrament of baptism. 

6. The monastic, imperial, and royal -w^hing 
of the feet of the poor. — Though the practice or 
the Pedilavium (or Lavipedium, as it is sometimra 
called) was forbidden as regards the reception into 
tbe Church of catechumens, the rite wm never- 
theless encouraged in connexion -w'ith the poor. 
As the practice is wide-spread through notit 
Western and Eastern sections of Christendom, ana 
has secured a place in certain divisions of i r 
testantism, it -will be most convenient to treat ox 
its growth under the headings of 
countries in which it has been practised, m o 
that local variations may bo ob-served- 

i THE Western (Bohan) church.— p.) Bom. 
— TJie earliest reference to the momwtic feet-wmsm 
ing of tbe poor seems to be in Ordo 
the 11th cent. (MabiUon, u. 101 : ‘Pontifex >ero 
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inprcditur basilicam S. Laurentii, et sine planeta 
rcsidens in sede, facit Mandntnm duodccini anb- 
dinconoruni. Interim cantores cantant vc.speras 
ante cam, ut mos cst ’). The office is in the 3Itsgale 
Jtomanxim from the lirat ed, (1474) onwards, nnder 
‘feria quinta in Coena Domini ’(see ed. Baltha- 
sarius Moreti, Antwerp, 1696, p. 178}. Through- 
out the Middle Ages the practice was commonly 
observed in nearly every monastery and court; 
and the feet of subordinate priests, of the poor, or 
of inferiors, were washed by priests, bishops, 
nobles, and sometimes by sovereigns. The fre- 
quency of the rite varied. In some places it wm 
performed every Lord’s Day. But one day in 
particular in the ecclesiastical calendar was decreed 
as being eminently suitable, viz. Holy Thursday, 
the day before Good P'riday. The rubric for that 
day runs ; ‘ conveniunt clcrici ad faciendum man- 
datum’ — ‘mandatnm’ being the name given to 
the ceremony from the words of the first antiphon 
sung during the performance of the service : 
‘Mandatuni novum do vobis ut diligatis invicem’ 
(Jn 13”; hence ‘lilaundy’ [see below under 'Eng- 
land,’ p. 818*’]). 

A description of the rite ns it WM prtictiscd until 1S70 by the 
Popes is piven in Plcart, Cerem. and Relig. Customt o/ the 
World, 1733, 11. 21 ; Tuker-Mallcson, Handbook to Christian 
and Eceltt. Rome, pt. 11. p. 201 : M. H. Seymour, A Pilgrimage 
to Rome,lSBl, p. 242 f.; Chambers, Rook of Days, 18B3, i. 413; 
Wnisb, Curiosities <f Popular Customs, 1898, p. 076. 

This ceremony of feet-washing, associated with 
Holy Thursday, is widely practised still in the 
churches of Italy. In Florence, for example, the 
archbishop on this day annually washes the feet of 
twelve poor old men ; while in many castles and 
mansion-houses it is considered to be the correct 
thing for the nobleman or his private chaplain to 
see tnat the mandatum is observed. Holy Thurs- 
day was also the day on which there took place 
the restoration of those penitents who had been 
expelled since Ash Wednesday, their re-admission 
and reconciliation being gone through with accord- 
ing to the ritual given in the Pontifkale, and with 
the chanting of the prescribed ‘ Penitential Psalms’ 
(EBr* xviii. 487, art. ‘Penance’). A full account 
of the Conditions of restoration is given by H. J. 
Feasey, Anc. Eng. Holy Week Ceremonial, 1897, 
p. 96 f. 

A further ceremony known na the Lavanda was maintained 
until recently in Romo during Holy Week. The Great Hospital 
ol the Holy Irinity was thrown open to the thousands of pilt-rims 
who streom across the Alps from nil parts of Europe. A corps 
of Roman ladies and gentlemen, wearing n distinctive form of 
dress, superintended the niranpements for the reception of these 
guests. Only those newly arrived were cared tor ; and, os the 
pilgrims were mostly very poor, ond hod tramped for several 
hundreds of miles without boots and with their feet enswathed 
In 20 or 80 3-ard3 of linen, they were very grateful to hove the 
blood-stained coils removed, and their sores ottended to. They 
were guided to basement rooms with a low wooden seat round 
the wall. Here the corps of mlnistrants, men serving men, and 
women attending on women. In separate rooms, with warm 
water and coarse soap washed away the dust and the blood from 
the pilgrims’ feet, ond dried them with strong towels. The foul, 
steamy atmosphere was very trying and disgusting. Kelaj- after 
relay were thereafter led to a long refectory, where they bad set 
before them abundance of bread and meat, served at deal tables 
covered with a coarse white tablecloth. They were then guided 
to St, Peter’s, where they participated In the august ccremomea 
of the Holy Week (Walsh, 809, art. •Pil^mage’). Since the 
Italian Government dismantled the specially fittro rooms the 
Lavanda has ceased (Tuker-Malleson, li. 251, 294). 

(2) Milan. — The earliest reference to the practice 
of feet- washing in the Milanese Church is probably 
that given by Beroldus in the 12th cent, (see ^lagis- 
tretti, op. cit. infra, p. 105), ^luratori (Antig. 
Jtal, Medii Aevi, vol. iv. col. 893, * de Feria quinta') 
thus explains the rite ; 

•interen vero archicpiscopns lavat presbyteris ct diaconis 
ct magistro scholarmn ct primicerio Icctorum cum magna 
revcrcntla singulis singuios pedes, hisce canentibus hano anti- 
phenam “ Postquam surrcxit Dominus a coena.” Oratio post 
n^datum: "Adesto, Domine, officio servitutis nostrac, qul 
pedes lavare dignatus cs tuis disclpulis . . . etsicut heieex- 
lenora ahluuntur inquinomenta. itiv omnium, nostrotum interiora 
VOL. V,— 52 


laventur peccata," etc. His finllis, pro caritatc blbit cum eis 
archleplscopus, ctprcsbvtcris et diaconis ct magistro sohoUrum, 
et primiceno lectorum duodenos denarios tribuit.' 

It may be surmised that this practically was the 
manner in which the service was carried out in 
mo.st of tlie churclies of Nortliem Italy. 

(3) Gaul. — The earliest reference for Frankish 
mon.a.stio feet-wasliing is the 24tb Canon of the 
Council of Aachen (Aquisgranense), A.D.^ 814. It 
ntns thus ; ‘ Statutum ut in Coena Domini pedes 
fratrum abbas lavet ct osculetur, et demum pr^ria 
mnnu potum eis porrigat’ (c.'in. 24, Cap. Beg. Fr. i, 
683). The obligation of kissing the feet already 
met with is here most e.vplicitly laid dovv-n. The 
rite was in force in every monastery within the 
Frankish monarchy, and was observed in substan- 
tially the same form, tliongh slight local variations 
in the ritual are noticeable. The fullest descrip- 
tion of tlie.se v'ariations is given by Martdne (vol. 
iii. col. 2S0, and vol. iv’. p. 372), The mandalum 
was performed in some convents not by the abbot 
alone, hub by every inmate, and not mere!}’ on 
twelve poor persons, but on as many paupers as 
there were monks in the cloister. The practice 
of feet-washing, already so wide-spread in the 
Eoman Church, was still further extended and 
encouraged by the enthusiasm with which the re- 
nowned Bernard of Clairvaux (A.D. 1091-1153) 
urged its observance. So liighly did he regard the 
rite that he sought to have it placed alongside of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper os an eighth sacra- 
ment. His words are : ‘ Nam ut do remissione 
quotidianorum miniine duhitemus, habemus ejus 
sacramentum pedum ahlutionem. . . . Aliquid 
igitur lahet quod necessarium est ad salutem 
quando sine eo nee ipse Petrus partem haheret in 
regno Christi et Dei ^ (Opera, i,. Semi, ‘do Coena 
Dorn,’ col. 1950). TJiough the Papal Court refused 
to agree to Bernard’s plea, such was the greatness 
of his character and tlie weight of Ids example that 
the ceremony was li.xed more securely than ever in 
the service of the Church. Tliere are references 
from time to time in histoiy to the royal Maundy 
of the kings of France. Helgaldus (Vita Eoberti 
regis, in Duchesne, Hist. Francor. Scriptor. 1636- 
49, vol. iv.) states that King Eohert U. (A.D. 971- 
1031) daily gathered to his table 300 poor guests, 
and, after feeding them, was accustomed to lay 
aside his royal vestments, and, clad in a rough 
garment of goats’ hair, to wash the feet of 160 of 
them, and to wipe them with the locks of his head. 
To each he then made a present of two pieces of 
silver (‘duobus solidis remunerana ’). Picart (ii. 
21) records that in his time the cliief physician of 
the king (Louis XV. [1715-1775]) annually made 
choice of twelve children whose feet the king 
washed on Maundy Thursday, and who were after- 
wards serv’ed by his Majesty with dishes of food. 

(4) Spain. — ^To Spain belongs the distinction of 
being tlie first country in Europe to give a synodal 
imprimatur to the rite of feet-washing. Canon 3 
of tiie 17th Council of Toledo (A.D. 694), while 
affirming that the ceremony ought to take place on 
the anniversary of the day when Christ first per- 
formed it, viz. Thursday, the 14th Nisan, goes on 
to decree : * Si quisquam sacerdotum hoe nostrum 
distujerit ad implere decretum, duorum mensinm 
spatiis sese noverit a sanctae communionis percep- 
tionefrustratum’ (Gone. Tolet., Dec. xvii. c. 3) (see 
Martiine, vol. iii. col. 280). The office is in Liber 
Ordinum (ed. Ferotin), col. 192, or Ximenes, 
Missalc Mixtum (Liiurgia Mozarabica secundum 
Eegulam beati Isidori, pars i. in PL Ixxxv, col. 
420, ‘ad lavandos pedes’). It is here stated that 
the rubric as to feet-washing did not exist in the 
Missalc Tolctanum, hut tliat it had been an ancient 
custom, kept up on the fifth d.iy of Holy Week, in 
certain churches of Spain and Ganl, and' allowed to 
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lapse in others. In consequence of this, the Council 
of Toledo ordered the hishops throughout the whole 
of Spain and Gaul on this day to follow the ex- 
ample set by Jesus Christ, and to practise the 
mandatum, under the penalty of excommunication 
for two months for non-performance — ^whence, it is 
added, there arose the ceremony of the washing of 
the feet of poor persons, which everywhere was 
performed even by Christian princes century after 
century. At the beginning of the 18th cent, the 
royal Maundy as observed in Spain was described 
by Picart (op. cit. ii. 23). At the present time, 
besides being observed in almost every convent and 
palace in Spain, the rite is stiU continued by the 
IQng, twelve old men and twelve old women having 
their feet touched with a sponge and a towel by the 
monarch, who afterwards waite on them at a feast. 
Hone (The Every-Day Boole, ii. 405) gives a full 
account of the ceremony as performed in Seville. 
In Madrid at the present time all vehicular trafBc 
is forbidden on Holy Thursday. A foolhardy 
cabman in 1870 nearly lost his life while attempt- 
ing to defy public opinion on the subject (see 
Walsh, 677). 

(5) Portugal. — Feet-washing as a part of the 
services of Holy Week was not observed by either 
the ex-king (Manuel) of Portugal or his father. 
The function as a royal act ceased with the demise 
of Dom Pedro V. (1861). After the institution of the 
Republic the ceremony was no longer maintained 
in the Royal Chapel, but only in a few of the 
churches of the country. Twelve poor persons 
had their feet washed amid much pomp and 
splendour and a great profusion of lights. Those 
operated upon in the Royal Chapel used each to 
receive Rs. 6000 (worth to-day 26 shillings). This 
was done every year. 

(6) Bavaria. — The ceremony of the feet-washing 
is still annually observed in Munich on Holy 
Thursday. It is performed in the ‘ Hercules-Saal * 
of the Royal Palace by the King (at present by the 
Prince Regent) in presence of the members of the 
Royal Family and the dignitaries of the Church. 
After the usual religious service, the feet of twelve 
old men, above 90 years of age, selected from every 
part of Bavaria, are washed by the sovereign and 
afterwards kissed by the senior priest of the Royal 
Chapel. After the ceremony, the King (or Prince 
Regent) hangs a little blue and white bag contain- 
ing money over the shoulder of each of these 12 
‘apostles.’ Every 10 years, the rite is also cele- 
brated at Oberammergau, 45 miles S. W. of Munich, 
in connexion with the famous Passion Play. 

(7) Austria. — Every Holy Thursday it has for 
centuries been the custom for the Emperor of 
Austria to wash the feet of the 12 oldest poor 
men in Vienna. In one of the halls of the Hofburg, 
amid a throng of brilliantly uniformed nobles and 
aristocrats, the scene takes place. First comes a 
‘ feast ’ given to the old men, who are all dressed 
in a quaint old German costume, and seated on a 
row of chairs at a table. The Emperor stands at 
the end of the table, making the number 13. From 
a side room emerge 12 nobles, each carrying a tray 
laden wuth eatables. The Emperor places the 
plates in turn before each old, man. They remain 
motionless, not touching a morsel. No_ sooner are 
the plates on the table tnan they are quickly lifted 
again and carried oii'by 13 men, who form a body- 
guard. Four courses are thus served, and all — dishes 
and food — are later sent to the houses of the poor 
guests. Relatives, who have meanwhile been 
standing behind the chairs, now remove the shoes 
and hose of the old persons, and spread a roll of 
linen over their knees. A high church dignitary 
next reads the Gospel for the day, and at the words 
* et coepit lavare pedes discipulorum ’ the Emperor 
dips a towel into a basin, and hastily wipes the 


feet of the old men in turn. The actual washing 
is very perfunctory, and the whole ceremony u 
over in a few minutes. Lastly, the Emperor hangs 
round the neck of each guest a silken bag contain- 
ing silver pieces, and the old men are sent home in 
Royal carriages. The late Empress Elizabeth had 
discontinued the practice of performing a similar 
rite on old women in Vienna for some years before 
her assassination. The custom of the Pedilavixm 
is still widely practised in the cloisters and churches 
of Austria (cf. P. H. Ditchfield, Old English Cus- 
toms extant at the present Time, 1896, p. 258). 

(8) England. — In England, Holy Thursday has 
received the name of ‘Maundy Thursday.’' A. 
Nares (Glossary, 1822, s.v.), following Spelman and 
Skinner, derives the word from the Saxon maund, 
‘ a basket ’ (in which the provisions were given 
away). Cf. Shakespeare, A Lover's Complaint, 
‘A thousand favours from a maund she drew.' 
Maund has also been derived from Fr. maundier= 


‘ to beg ’ ( ‘ mendicant ’ = a beggar) ; hence ‘ Maundy 
ThursdOT’=‘ the poor people’s Thursday ’ (Gentle- 
man's Magazine, July, 1779, p. 354). But Skeat 
(Concise Etymol. Dict.^, 1901, s.v.) emphatically 
maintains that the true derivation is through the 
Mid. Eng. maundee from Old Fr. mandi, and that 
again from Lat, mandatum, ‘ a command ’ ( Jn 13*^), 
and that the etymology from maMnd=‘ a basket’ 
is ‘as false as it is readily believed.’ The day is 
also known as ‘ Shere Thursday ’ (also Sheer, Chare, 
from Mid. Eng. shere or sheere = ‘ pure,' ‘ unalloyed,' 
‘ clear ’ ; stiU seen in the use of ‘ sheer ’ to ex- 
press physical purity).' The Liber Festivalis (fol. 
xxxii. b) of 1511 explains the name because ‘in old 
faders dayes the people wolde that day shere thej^ 
hedes, and clypp theyr berdes, . . , and so make 
them honest agenst Easter-day’ (see also Brand, 
Popular Antiguities, 1813, i. 142, and Words- 
worth, Eccles. Biog. i. 297). Hone (Every-Day 
Book, i. 402) says : ‘ In the miraculous legend of 
St. Brendan (t A.D. 678) it is related that he sailed 
with his monks to the island of sheep, “and on 
shere-thursdaye, after souper, he wesshe theyr feet 
and kyssed them lyke as our lorde dyd to his 
dyscyples {Golden Legend]"' (cf. Early South- 
English Legendary [Early Eng. Text Soc., 1887]). 

The Anglo-Saxon Church differed from the 
national Churches of France, Spain, and_ other 
countries in this respect, that it had no distinctive 
type of liturgy of its own. Roman in origin, owing 
its existence to Augustine of Canterbury, the A.S. 
Church was Roman all through. The various 
missals in use in the A.S. Church w’ere practically 
the Roman missal with variations, additions, and 
other modifications which serve to distinguish them 
from the Continental missals of the same date. 
Of these A.S. missals, written before the Norman 
Conquest in 1066, three have survived. Two ot 
them have references to the ceremony of ice^ 
washing : (a) The Missal of Robert of 
H. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Soc. xi. [1896] 2/6), 
once the property of Robert, prior of the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Ouen at Ronen, who became 
abbot of Jumifeges in 1037, bishop of London under 
Edward the Confessor in fifi 

Canterbury in 1051. The MS is of tbe end of the 
10th cent, and the beginning of the Hth, and wm 
preserved at Ronen. It goes under several t'tle^ 
‘The Benedictional of Archb. Robert 
xxiv. 119) ; and, ^vrongly, ^beBookof St. Gntldac 

(for which Dibdin is responsible ^£/ivithZt 
k. 1821, i. 165). Here the collect is mi en witho t 
rubrics under the heading ‘ Bcnedictio (or Oratio) 
ad mandatum jpsodie.’ 


•inem Lettbueh, 1^, p. 310. 
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‘Adtsto, Dotnlne, o^cio nostrao scm'tutis, quia tn pedes 
lavare digrnatus es discipuloram. ne di«]iiceas opera manuum 
tuanim quesumus nobis rctinenda inaiidastl. quesumus ut 
sicut hie exteriora abluUntur inqulnamcMta. sic n tc omnium 
nostrorum interiora laventur pcccata. qui cum Palre,' etc, (cf. 
the ‘Oratio post mandatum,’ in the Milanese Church). 

(J) The. Lcofric Missal (eel, F. E. Warren, 18S3), 
■bequeathed to Exeter Cathedral by Lcofric, first 
bishop of that see (1050-1072), is a complex volume 
tvith three main divisions : {a) a Gregorian saera- 
nientary, written in Lotharingia early in the 10th 
cent, ; (P) an A.S. calendar, written in English 
about A.D. 970 ; and (7) a number of masses, etc., 
written in English, from the lOth-llth cent, (sec 
CQR xiv. [1882] 278). In it (p. 256) we find tlie 
fouowing rubric for ‘Feria Quinta in Coena 
Domini’: 'Ante missam vero faciant mandatum 
cum peremnis et hospitibus.’ 

In addition to these surviving pre-Norman 
service-books, we have scattered historical refer- 
ences to tliQ observance of the rite in the A.S. 
Church. Wluothus, abbot of St. Albans, ordained 
a cfeiVy celebration of the mandatum. St. Oswald, 
archb. of York, washed the feet of 12 poor men 
and fed them every day. In other religious houses 
it was the practice to wash the feet of as many 
poor persons as there were monks in the convent, 
notonly on ilaundy Thursday, but on the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday, which tlierefore received the 
name of Mandatum paupertnn to distinguish it 
from the regular Mandati Dies (T. F. Thiselton- 
Dyer, Brit. Pop. Customs, 1876, p. 139). Aelfric, 
archb. of Canterbury (A.D. 996-1006), ordered the 
Saxon priests : • Imple mandata Domini in coena 
ipsiuB,’ ‘ Do on Thursday as our Lord commands 
you, wash the feet of the poor, feed and clothe 
them, and with liumilitj’ wash your feet among 
yourselves as Christ himself did and commanded 
us so to do.’ Rock (Church of our Fathers, iv. 85, 
95) describes in full detail the ceremony as observed 
m the A.S. Cliurch. Tlio rubric for the mandatum 
is given by St. Dunstan as it was carried out in 
every large cliurch tliroughout Anglo-Saxondom 
(jKcp. Cone. 87). Rupert of Deutz (Tuitensis) 
(t 1135) erroneously ascribed the origin of the rite 
to thG_ woman who anointed Clirist’s feet. It was 
sometimes performed in monasteries for the pur- 
pose of comforting the souls of friends and families 
of deceased persons, and was regularly practised 
by the A.S. kings (Bihlioth. Pair. 951, referred 
to in Fosbrooke, Encyc. of Ant., Loud. 1840, art. 
‘Maundy,’ p. 827). The Clugniac monks merely 
touched with wetted fingers the feet of these poor 
men : tlie Benedictines and Cistercians scrupulously 
washed the feet of the brethren, the abbot himself 
not being excused. 

Further references to the early English practice will be found 
in the Cistercian Consuetudines (ed. Guignard, p. UO (18781); 
and in H. J. Fea.«ey, op. eit. p. 05. References to tlie obsen'ance 
of the rite in later times arc found In several of the missals, 
eervice-books, and ‘uses.’ The Westminster ilissal (.Missale 
od insiim Scctes. ilVsfmon. (cd. J. Wickham Lcgg, Henry 
Bradshaw Soc., ii. (1S93) 673) has * ad mandatum pauperum in 
diecene, Antiphona “Domjnns Ihesus'” (sec also note in vol. 
id. p. 1510 as to the identity of this anthem with that in 
wniranc’s rule). The York Missal (Missale ad usiim insignis 
Eccles. Ebor. [Surtees Soc.) L 101, ed. Henderson, 1874), a MS 
oi the 12th cent., gives the rubric first for the mandatum tor 
the poor, and then that for the brethren (see Maskel), Anc. 

“d England, 18S2). The Book of Ecesham 
(Ci,fic)ii7n eecles. Abmtum secundum usum Eresham. Monast. 
led. H. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Soa, Bond. 1803]), a MS of 
a.B. ISOO, gives a full guide to the abbot as to the performance 
of the mandati/m (pp. S3-S7)i The Concordia lieguiaris p/accs 
the abbot's 5Iaundy (col. 85, line 10) immediately after the 
m\xUjm (the ‘refreshment’), and makes no mention of a 
mandatum pauperum performed by the convent generally. 
I^iranc s Statuta agree with the Evesham Book in placing here 
the mandatum pauperum, but differ from ft in making no 
t^ntionof theabhot's.Maundy(ne\-ncr, Jpoff, Bened. in Anglia, 
1Kb. App. 87, 220). The lUtn ofpurham (1693 (Surtees Soc. 

1 A'3], pp. 00-77) gives us a dear statement of the two services — 
vne rnnnaatum pauperum and the mandatum fratrum — in that 
rathedrai. Recent excavations in Durham hare reveal^ lirc- 
for heating the water used in these rites. In some form 
or other the ceremonies of the Maundy existed here from very 


early times. The constitutions of priors Absdon, German, and 
Bertram in the 12th cent, provide for the Maundy at Durham 
(Hutchinson, Durham, 1785-9<, ii. C9 n., 70 it.X .Similarly of 
the sen ice at Itipon Cathcrlral we read (Metnoriah of Bipon, 
III. 20S, 211, 2IC, 221 (Surtees Soc. J): ‘Etin iij bnscellis frumenti 
empt. tam pro rnandato in Coena Domini quani Eukaristia pro 
communione omnium parochlanorura contra festum Faachac 4 s. 
04; precinm busceU, 104.‘ There are also references to the 
ceremony in the tfss of Sarum (The Sarum Ctistoms as set 
forth in the Consuetudinary and Cttstomarp, cd. W. U. Frere, 
2 vols., 1893 (Henry Bradshaw Soc.]), which from the ISth 
centuy began to predominate over the other service-books, 
c.g. lUe Use of Bangor (x.v. 126S), The Use of Lincoln, and The 
Use of St. Asaph (both of the middle of the 16Ui cent.). See 
also Swete, Church Services and Service Books before the Be. 
formation, 1890. Many of the English cathedrals still refjUn 
indications of the identical spots where the fcet-wasWng was 
performed. Thus ‘at York Minster, the Maundy scats are 
probably those in the N. choir aisle : at Worcester in the E. 
alley ot the cloisters is a bench table andcntly used at tho 
Matrndy ; at Westminster on a stone bench in the E. cloister 
sat the 12 beggars whose feet the abbot washed, and under the 
nosing of the bench still remain the copper eyes from which 
hung the carpet on which he knelt during the performance of 
the ceremony. At Lichfield, and probably other cathedrals 
destitute ot cloisters, the Ifaundy ceremony took place in 
choirs ’ (Feascy, 107, and Home Counties Magazine, Nov. 1009). 


The monastic and the royal Maundy were ob- 
served in England under the Norman, Pfantagenet, 
and Tudor reigns, as many references in history 
reveal. 


Matthew Paris (a.D. 1200-1259), in his Chronica Majora, and 
Johannes de Fordun (t 1385), in his Chronica gentis Seotorum, 
lib. V. c. 29, tell how Matilda, Queen ot England (1109), ‘nco 
horrehat pedes lainrc niorbidorum, ulcera sanie distillantia 
contrcctare manibus, longa postremo protdarc osoula et 
mensam apponcre, et in servitio Dei audiendo voluptas unica,’ 

Henry ii.'s reign. — The devotion with which Roger, archb. 
of York (1154-1181), always went about this ceremony of feet- 
washing, and his habit ot paying the expenses, are specially 
recorded by old writers (Stubbs, Actus Pontif. Ebor,, In 
Twjsden, Hist. Angl. Script., 1052, ii. 1723). 

Ediratd l.‘s reign.-~T\m accounts of tho wardrobe expenses 
of Edward i. (1272-1307) record tho giving of money on Easter 
Eve to 13 poor persons whoso lect tho Queen had washed 
(Thoms, Book of the Court, 1844, p. 311). 

Eduard jt.’s reign.— Tho king fed 200 poor in honour of 
Pentecost — ‘according to ancient custom ’ (A Q, 7tb scr., -vil. 63). 

Edward ll/.’sreian. — William deWykeham records of Robert 
Betun, bishop of Hereford, that such was his piety that ho 
ticiee performed this humble office on JIaundy Thursday 
(Anglia Saern, ii. 310). Ijingland, in his Ffifon concerning 
Piers the Plowman (ed. Skeat, ii. 4SS, cb. xvi. lino 140), shows 
the custom ot the end of the same reign : 

‘ Til it bif el on a Fryday a litel bifore Faske 
The Thorsday byfore there he made his maiindco’ 

(ib. (note) ii. 239). 

The close Boil 34 ot Edward m. has this entry : ‘.Ifarcb 21, 
at Kenilworth tho king washed the feet of 60 poor men’; the 
previous day there had been an order for slippers, cloth, etc. 
(n'orifrojc Boll, 19 Edw. m.). It was in Edward ni.’s rcira 
(in 1363) that the practice ot granting doles was formally 
inaugurated (John Brody, Claris Oatendaria, i. (ISIS] 285). Tho 
custom of ail religious houses ond good Catholics of bringing 
out their broken food in ‘ maunds ' to distribute to the poor gave 
rise to a veritable lair in many places, e.g, Tombland Fair at 
Norwich, held on the plain before tlic cathedral close (Brower, 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable, new ed., 1895, p. 821). 

Edward ir.'s rci/ 7 n.— Elizabeth ot York, daughter of Edward 
IV., and future wife of Henrj' Vii., used to bestow ‘on xxxvij 
pore women evety woman iijj. jd., for hir maundy upon Shire 
Tliursday ’ (Pricy Purse Expenses, i.). 

Henry vitl.’s refjn.— The king himself on ifaundy Thursday 
washed the feet ol as many poor men as he himself was years 
old, ond thereafter distributed to them meat, clothes, and 
money (a.d. 1609-1647), as Sir Thomas More testified (Works, 
1319). In the Household Book (2770, p. 354 f.) of the Earl ot 
Northumberland, begun in A.D. 1612 (new cd. 1900), there is an 
inventory of ‘Al-maner of things icrly yeven by my lords of 
his JIaundy, ande my laidis, and liis lordshippi's chilaeren.’ At 
Peterborough Abbey in 1530, Cardinal IVoIsey waalied and 
kissed the feet of 59 poor men. After wiping them, he granted 
to each individual 12 pennies, 3 ells of good canvas to make 
shirt.s, a pair of new shoes, a cart of red herrings, and 3 white 
herrings (Cav endlsb. Life of Wolseyt:, IS27 ; Ilolin'hed, iii. 914). 

In this reign also Catherine of Arragon, while Queen, was 
wont to obsen’C the day frith feet- washing of old women ; bat, 
after her divorce, He'nrj' forbade her to do so (1633) except 
under the title of Princess Dowager. 

Mary's reign. — Mary in 1550 gave a darzh'ng exhibition of her 
love tor pageantry by a celebration of this rite on the grandest 
scale imaginable. Tlie account ot it is given in a letter of 
Marco Antonio Faitta, Secretary to Cardinal Pole, the Pope's 
Legate, to a correspondent in Venice of date 3rd Apnl 1666 
(Cofmrfar o/Smfe Papers (Venetian], vn. 428). 

Elizabeth's reign.— The royal Maundy was continued when 
England was no longer Roman. Elizabeth in 1579 very 
elaborately performed the rite at Greenwich Palace on 39 poor 
persons (see no. 6183, Add. MSS in Brit. Mus. ; Nichols, 
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Progresses of Queen Elizabeth^, 1823, i. 826 ; Hone, Every-Dav 
Book, 1. 401). 

Charles ll.'s reign (1660-1685). — ‘On Thursday last His 
Majesty washed poor men’s feet in the Banqueting House, an 
act of humility used by his predecessors to as many poor men 
as he had lived years. The Queen did the same to several 
women about one of the clock at St. James’ ’ (Rawdon Papers, 
1819, p. 176). Pepys (Diary, ed. Wheatley, 1896, %’i. 257) states ; 
‘April 4th, 1667. — ^My wife had been ... to the Maundy, it 
being Maundy Thursday ; but the King did not wash the poor 
people’s feet himself, but tbe Bishop of London did it for him.’ 
It was in this reigpi that ‘Maundy pennies’ were first coined, 
coming fresh from the mint to the recipients. 

James II.’s reign. — ^The last English sovereign to perform the 
rite in full was James ii. (1685-1701). In Colsoni’s Guide de 
Londres pour les Etrangers, 1693, p. S3, it is said ; ‘ Le Jeudy 
Saint, le Roy, selon un fort ancienne coutume, lave les pieds k 
tout autant de vieillards qu’il a d’annies.’ But in the 3rd ed. 
of the same work (p. 43) there is a reference to the fact that the 
not was no longer performed by roj'alty in Britain; ‘Mais le 
Roy Q. III. (=William in.) a ]aiss6 I’intendenoe de cette c6r6- 
monie k son grand Aumonier ou un EvSque du Royaume.’ 

George It.’s reign (1727-1760). — We possess an elaborate 
account of how the archb. of York, ns Lord High Almoner (on 
15th April 1731), performed the annual ceremony of washing the 
feet of a certain number of poor in the Royai Ohapel, White- 
hall, in lieu of the monarch (see Hone, op. cit. i. 402 ; Grub 
Street Journal, Friday, 23rd April 1738 ; and Old, and, New 
London, iii. 368 f.). 

Since 1754 the rite of feet- washing has been 
wholly obsolete in the Church of England ; and in 
place of the former gifts of provisions and clotliing 
a fixed sum of money is granted. The ceremony in 
1814 is described by Hone (op. cit, i. 401). In 1818, 
owing to the advanced age of George iii., the num- 
ber of recipients amounted to 160. During Queen 
Victoria’s reign it was the custom to present Slaundy 
pennies to twice as many aged men and women as 
the Queen had lived years. King Edward Vll. 
continued the ceremony through the Lord High 
Almoner, and the practice is kept up similarly by 
King George V. 

The Roman Catholic Church in England still 
preserves the rite in its entirety, at least in certain 
places. The Cardinal- Archbishop, clothed in epis- 
copal robes, washes, and -wipes -with a linen cloth, 
the feet of 13 choir hoys arrayed in cassock and cotta, 
in the Cathedral at Westminster, each hoy after- 
wards receiving a gift-hook (Walsh, op. cit. p. 675). 

(9) Scotland. — The references to the practice are 
scanty. St. Kentigern is recorded to have washed 
the feet of lepers on the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday (R. Craig Maclagan, Scottish Myths, 1882, 
p. 139). St. Cuthhert, who may he reckoned as 
Scottish (A.D. 676), is recorded by St. Bede (Life of 
St. Cuthhert, tr. Stevenson, 1887, p. 33) to liave 
found one day at Ripon a young man sitting in the 
guest chamber in time of snow. He welcomed him 
vMh the customary forms of kindness. He bathed 
his feet for him, wiped them with a towel, placed 
them in his bosom, himself chafing them with his 
hands. During his residence in Lindisfarne, 

‘he would devoutly wash the feet of his brother monks with 
warm water, and he in his turn was forced at times by them 
to take off his shoes, and to suffer them to wash his feet ; 
for so entirely had he put off all care as to the body, and 
so had given himself up to the care of the soul alone, that 
when once he had put on his long hose, which were made of 
hide, he used to wear them for several months together. Yea, 
with tbe exception of once at Easter, it may be said that he 
never took them off again for a year until the return of the 
Pasch, when he was unshod for the ceremony of the washing of 
the feet which is wont to take place on Maundy Thursday’ (ib. 
p. 84 ; cf. Martfene, De Ant. Eccl. Discip. c. xxii. pp. 277, 346 
fed. 1706J, and De Ant. Slonach. Bit. iii. 13. 60 f.). 

In Turgot’s Life of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
p. 61 (tr. from the Latin by W. Forhes-Leith, 
1884), as also in Johannes de Fordun’s Chronica 
gzntis Scotorum, lib. v. (‘The Historians of Scot- 
land’) p. 216, it is stated that, ‘when the office of 
matins was finished, she (Margaret), returning to 
her chamber, along -with the king (Malcolm Can- 
more), washed the feet of six poor persons, and used 
to give them something wherewith to relieve their 
poverty.’ Her son, Alexander l., the Fierce, copied 
the example of his mother (ih. ch. 28, p. 227). 
After the Reformation the practice was viewed 


-with great abhorrence (Calderwood, Hist. 1678, iii, 
703, referring to reign of James vi.). ’ 

(10) /retenif.— Traces of the monastic celebration 
of this rite are recorded in the Missale Fetus 
Eibernicum (ed. F. E. Warren, 1879, p. 119, in the 
service for Maundy Thursday) ; in the legends of 
St. Bridgit (Hull, Early Christian Ireland, 1905, 
p. 144 ; see also Lives of the Saints from the Booh 
of Lismore [ed. W. Stokes, 1890]; Carmichael, 
Garmina Gadelica, 1900 ; cf. also what is said about 
St. Brendan, above, p. 818*’). 

(11) Palestine. — The Latin observance of the 
mandatum takes place in Jerusalem in front of 
the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre, between the 
Chapel of the Amgel and the Greek church. The 
rite is described by Mantell, in PEFSt, 1882, 

p. 160. 

ii. Tee Eastern Churches.— {\) Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. — ^The ceremony of the Lavipedium 
was observed -with a scrupulosity in the Eastern 
Church rivalling that of the Western communion. 
The office — rj aKohovBla rov Belov sal lepod viirrTjpos — 
is in the ordinary ETXOAOriON TO MEFA. Older 
forms are noted in Goar, ETXOAOnON^ (p. 591). 
The variants from Cod. Basiliensis, noted by Goar, 
are the oldest extant, -viz. c. A.D. 795. (See also 
Dmitrijewski, Euchologia, for further details re- 
garding the ancient office.) The Greek office pre- 
scribes a full service of chants and prayers and the 
acting out in every detail of what our Lord said or 
did — e.g., at the words ‘ He poureth water into a 
basin,’ the brother both repeats the sentence and 
imitates the action. Goar (p. 596) refers to Jerome’s 
practice of washing the feet of the multitudes of 
pilgrims to Bethlehem, and to that of Laurentius 
of performing the same office for Christian con- 
fessors in prison. At the present time the monastic 
Lavipedium, being regarded as an ordinance by the 
Greek Church, is performed on Maundy Thursday 
throughout the area over which the Orthodox 
ChuTM holds sway (cf. Wheeler, Voyages, 1689, ii. 
414, and Toumefort, Voyage into the Levant, 1718, 
Letter iii. p. 85 : ‘ The more zealous among the 
bishops wasn the feet of 12 Papas ; the exhortation 
they now excuse themselves from ’). 


(a) Russia. — ^The feet of the ‘apostles' are washed In all 
Russian convents, and especially in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Twelve monks arranged in a semicircle are thus treated by the 
archbishop in the crowded cathedral. ‘ The archb., performing 
all and much more than is related of our Saviour in the ISth 
ch. of John, takes off his robes, girds up his loins with a towel, 
and proceeds to wash the feet of them all until he comes to the 
representative of St. Peter, who rises, and sa^s, “Lord, dost 
thou wash my feet?” and the same interlocution takes place 
ns between our Saviour and that apostle' (Clarke, Trav. in 
Russia [1810J, i. 65 ; see also Leo Allatius, de dom. et hebd. 
Grcec., 1646, p. 21). The Czar of Russia, as the head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, continues to this day at St. Petere- 
burg the practice of the Imperial mandatum, which was ob- 
served in the Court of the Byzantine Emperors at Constanti- 
nople. The fullest account of the ancient Bj-zantine ritual is 
given by Codinus, de OficiisMagnce Ecdesiceied. Bekker, Bonn, 
1839, p. 70, and notes, p. 318 ; see also PG clvii. ; and, for the 
date of Codinus, to whom the de Oficiis is erroneously attn- 
buted (end of 14th and beg. of 15th cent.), see Gibbon, peehne 
and Fall [ed. Bury, 1896-1900], vi. 617, note). The repetition of 
the Trisagion ; the iiouring out of the water into the basin by the 
Czar ; the entrance of the 12 poor men, each carryings burning 
taper ; the washing and kissing of the right foot of each by the 
Emperor ; and the giving to each pauper of three piecesm 
are all slight variants in practice from the ritual as observea 
ClSGWflCI'G* 

O) Turkey.— Ilhe monastic mandatum is canied onty^rly on 
Maundy Thursday by the Greek Metropolitan in Constotino^^ 

(y) Palestine. — On Maundy Thursday the Greek 
washes the feet of 12 of his bishops in n court in H'® 

Church oftheHolySepuIchreatJerusalem. 
courtyard isan oval rostrum, about4 ft. above the paviOTent, p 
teoted by an iron railing, and enclosing a space about 8 m oy 
Inside and around the railing are seats for the bishop^nu o 
the back a gold and white arm-chair cushioned with reo sa^ 
for the Patriarch. A priest carries in and places 
Patriarch a large golden pitcher in a basin of gold m lam 
foot-bath. Then aU rise while praj-er is offered. Jpe Patriaren 
removes his grand gown, and stands m a whde silk robe . 
gold and white ghdle. He twists a long 
round his loins, and pours water into the basin, while the 
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bishops get their feet out ot their gaiters, and pull oB their 
white cotton socks. Each then extends one bare foot to the 
Patriarch, who sprinkles, dries, and kisses each. The last is 
‘St. Peter,’ who objects, violently gesticulates, and rises. But 
the Patriarch opens the Bible, rends the words of Christ, shakes 
his hand at Peter, and the unruly ‘apostle’ submits. At this 
moment the bells of the Greek churches all over Jerusalem 
break into music. The Patriarch descends the steps and, fol- 
lowed by the bishops in double file, marches away. A priest 
lifts the vase containing the remains of the holy water, dips a 
large bouquet of roses into it, and therewith sprinkles the 
upturned laces of the eagerly expectant crowd, who rush for- 
ward, wipe up the drops on the floor with their handkerchiefs, 
and rub their faces with them ! (Walsh, 672 ; a very full account 
is given by Lieut. Mantcll, PEFSt, 1882, p. 168). 

(2) Armenian. — A translation of the office for 
Maundy Thursday is given by F. C. Conybeare 
XBitnale Armmorum, p. 212): 

‘For to-day our Lord, the Giver of life, humbled himself for 
our salvation, to wash the feet of his disciples. And the Maker 
of heaven and earth in the guise of a servant, in all humility 
fulfilling the tremendous economy, went down on the knees of 
dust-created beings, and with the raiment whereivith he was 
girt, wiped away and cleansed the feet of his apostles, giving 
them power and authority to trample on asps and vipers and all 
the hosts of the enemy ... so then it was the compassionate 
God Christ, Son of God, who to-day stooped to the feet of the 
disciples, washing away the scandal from them' (the text is 
from A, an uncial codex in San Lazaro Monast., Venice, not 
dated, but probably of 9th cent, not later than 10th). 

In the Armenian rite a vessel of water is placed in 
the choir, and chrism is poured crosswise upon it at 
the benediction. When the bishop has washed the 
feet of clergy and people, he also anoints them. 
Then, resuming his cope, which was laid aside for 
the feet-washing, he is lifted up on high, and dis- 
penses the people from fasting during Easter-tide 
(Butler, op. ci(. ii. 350). 

The Armenian services of Holy Week, in the form they have 
assumed in the later Middle Ages, and retain till to-day, have 
been published by Amy Apearof Calcutta (Itelodicn of five Offices 
in Holy Week, according to the Boly Apostolic Church q/' Armenia, 
Leipzig, 1002). In this work the hymns sung by the congrega- 
tion are printed with modem musical notation (note by Cony- 
beare, foe. eft. p. 219). 

(3) Coptic, — ^The Text of the Office is in TuW, 

pp. ir-TKr' (170-226). The present Coptic 
usage is described by A. J. Butler, ii. 350 : 

•On Maundy Thursday, called “The Thursday of the Cove- 
nant,’’ tierce, sext, and nones are duly recited ; after which, if 
there be no consecration of the holy oils to come first, a proces- 
sion is formed to a small tank in the nave, where the Patriarch 
blesses the water with ceremonies similar to those ordained for 
Epiphany, but the gospels and hymns on this occasion dwell 
upon the subject of the Lord's washing the feet of the disciples. 
At the end of the prayers, the Patriarch gives his benison to the 
assembled priests and people, sprinkling them with water from 
the tank ; then also be tvashes the feet of sundry persons, both 
clerical and lay, and dries them with a towel. On this day, 
immediately after the washing of feet, the door of the “ haikal ’’ 
is opened for the celebration of the Holy Communion, after 
which it is closed again ; but in this Mass the kiss of peace and 
the commemoration of the dead are omitted.’ In the ‘ Systa- 
tical Letter,’ or decree of the Synod read by the Deacon from 
the ambon or pulpit, setting forth the duties of the Patriarch, it 
is expressly mentioned that he is to perform the office of feet- 
washing on Maundy Thursday (ii. ii. 145). Hence Butler thinks 
the imxtpt mentioned in the ancient rubric must mean a towel, 
doubtless of fine embroidery, gorgeously woven with silver and 
gold. It was laid on the patriarch’s shoulder at his ordination, 
with special reference to his performance of this ceremony, to 
which the Coptic Church attached great importance (see Butler, 
iL 122, for the special /anon used instead of a mitre on this 
occasion). 

The tank used for feet-wasliing is a conspicuous 
feature in Egyptian churches. It is usually a 
shallow rectangular basin about two feet long and 
one foot broad, sunk in the floor, and edged gene- 
rally with costly marbles. The ordinary position 
for it is in the westward part of the nave, but in 
many desert churches it lies rather more eastward 
[ib. i. 23). 

7. Feet-washing' in Protestant Churches.— (1) 
lAithcran . — At the Reformation, Luther denounced 
the_ practice of feet-washing with characteristic 
plainness of speech. To him the ceremony was one 
‘In which the superior washes the feet of his inferior, who, the 
ceremony over, will have to act all the more humbly towards 

v”’ '’r.'l® Christ had made it an emblem of true humility and 
abnegation, and raised thereby the position of those whose feet 
he washed. “We have nothing to do,” said he, “with feet- 
K'asbing vtith water ; otherwise it is not only the feet of the 


twelve, but those of everybody we should wash. People would 
be much more benefited if a general bath were at once ordered, 
and the whole body washed. If you wish to wash your 
neighbour’s feet, see that your heart is really bumble, and 
help every one in becoming better ” ’ (Sdmtliche Schri/ten, pt. 
xiii. (Magdeburg, 1743], col. 680). 

Similarly the Lutheran J. A. Bengel (1687-1751) 
followed his master in condemnation of the rite t 

• In our day, popes and princes imitate the feet-washing to the 
letter ; but a greater subject for admiration would be, for in- 
stance, a pope, in unaffected humility, washing the feet of one 
king, than the feet of twelve paupers ’ (Gnomon [Eng. tr.3, 
1835-30, ii. 420) ; Bengel recommends the study of Ittigius, de 
Pedilavio, 1703). 

In 1718 the Lutheran Upper Consistory of 
Dresden condemned twelve Lutheran citizens of 
Weida to public penance for having permitted 
Duke Moritz "Wilhelm to wash their feet (PJSE® 
vi. 325, art. ‘Fusswaschung’). 

(2) Moravian, — Amongst the other ancient prac- 
tices revived by the Moravian Brethren was that 
of the Pedilavmm, though they did not strictly 
enforce it. It used to be performed not only by 
leaders towards their followers, but also by the 
Brethren among themselves, while they sang a 
hymn in which the significance of the rite (called 
‘the lesser Baptism’) was explained. In 1818, at 
a Synod of the Church hela at Herrnhut, the 
practice was abolished. 

(3) Mennonites. — Menno Simons (1492-1559) in 
his work. The Fundamental Booh of the True 
Christian Faith (1539), laid stress on feet-washing 
in addition to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as a 
necessary ordinance (Mosheim, Eccl, Hist.^, 1868, 
iii. 545 ; Kurtz, Church History, ii. 405 [Eng. tr.® 
1891]). His_ followers were sWled Podoniptce, 
The Confession of the United Brethren or Men- 
nonites (1660) aclmowledges the standing obliga- 
tion of the rite as instituted by Christ. The 
Mennonite Church in Holland was in 1554 split 
into ‘Flemings’ and ‘ Waterlanders,’ the former 
holding the binding necessity of feet-washing, the 
latter being not so strict. The Waterlanders now 
call themselves Doopsgezinden, The literal prac- 
tice of feet-washing led to a split in the American 
Mennonite Church in 1811 (McClintock- Strong, 
Cyclop, vi. 95, art. ‘Mennonites’). 

(4) Tunkers or Dunkards. — However divided on 
other points, the members of this sect are all 
agreed on the binding obligation to observe the 
feet-washing. The ceremony takes place twice a 
year in each congregation before the celebration of 
the love-feast. But as to the correct mode of feet- 
washing, i.e. whether the person who washes the 
feet must also wipe them, or whether another 

J ierson should perform the latter operation, there 
lave been CTave disputes. The ‘single mode’ is 
insisted on by the oldest churches as being more in 
line with Christ’s example, but the Annual Meet- 
ing has prescribed the ‘double mode’ as the re- 
cognized rubric for the general brotherhood (Schaff- 
Herzog, iv. 24, art. ‘ Dunkers ’). 

(5) Winehrennerians, or The Church of Ood. — 
The 11th article of their creed says: This Church 
‘ believes that the ordinance of Feet-washing, that 
is, the literal washing of the saints’ feet according 
to the words and example of Christ, is obligatoiy 
upon all Christians, and ought to be observed by 
all the Church of God.’ In every congregation 
Feet-washing, with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
are ‘positive ordinances of perpetual standing in 
the (Jhurch’ (see H. K. (jarroll. The Religious 
Forces of the United States, i. 102 ; Schaff-Herzog, 
iii. 91 : PRE^ ii. 389 ; McClintock-Strong, ii. 338, 
art. ‘Church of God’). 

(6) The Amana Society, or Community of 
true Inspiration. — One of their most sacred re- 
ligious services is the Liebesmahl, or love-feast, 
celebrated now but once in two years. At this 
Lord’s Supper, the ceremony of feet-washing is 
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observed by the higher spiritual orders. The par- 
ticipants are arranged into three classes : ‘ The 
number of those who Avere to serve had to he de- 
termined in proportion to the great membership. 
Thus there were appointed for the foot- washing at 
the first Love-feast 13 brothers and 12 sisters. . . . 
For the second Love-feast likewise 13 brothers and 
14 sisters from the first class ’ (see Amana Society, 
vol. i. n. 365 f,). 

[(7) Seventh-Day Adventists . — ^Among this Amer- 
ican denomination the rite of feet- washing ‘is 
observed at the quarterly meetings, the men and 
women meeting separately for this purpose, 
previous to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
during Avhich they meet together’ (Special Census 
Eeport [1906] on Religious Bodies, ii. 23, Washing- 
ton, 1910). 

(8) Baptist sub-sects, — The FreeAvill Baptists 
believe in this rite {ib. 124), as do some General 
(Arminian) Baptists (ib. 128), and it is also per- 
formed by_ the _ Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestin- 
arian Baptists (ib. 156) and by more than half of the 
Primitive Baptists (ib. 139). Both the Separate 
Baptists and the Duck River Baptists (Baptist 
Church of Christ) hold that there are three ordi- 
nances — baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and feet- 
Avashing (ib. p]i. 132, 136) ; Avhile the Coloured 
Primitive Baptists observe the rite ‘not “as a 
JeAvisli tradition or custom, but as a matter of 
faith in Christ, and in obedience to the example 
given by Him”; the sacramental service is not 
considered complete until this rite is performed’ 
(ib. 151). 

(9) River Brethren. — Both the Brethren in Christ 


before the marriage takes place, a fcAv of the bride- 
groom s friends assemble at his house, Avhen a large 
tub nearly filled Avith Avater is brought forward 
The bridegroom is stripped of shoes and stockings" 
and his feet and legs are plunged into the Avater 
While one friend Avith a besom rubs his feet vigor- 
ously, another besmears them Avith shoe-blacking 
or soot, Avhile a third practises some other vagary 
(of. the practice of the ancient Greeks in daubing 
their naked bodies Avith clay and dirt in the Dion- 
ysiac Mysteries ; see G. L. Gomme, Folldore Relics 
of Early Village Life, 1883, p. 219 ; Gregor, Folk- 
lore of N.B. Scotland, 1881, p. 89; and do Guber- 
natis, Storia comparata degli usi nuziali in Italia, 
Milan, 1869, p. 121). In 1903 a case occurred Avhero 
the bridegroom Avas a son of the Provost of Huntly. 
His feet Avere thus Avashed by his friends, and the 
bride Avould have been similarly treated had not 
her health prevented it (W. C. Hazlitt, National 
Faiths and Popular Customs, 1905, ii. 454). It 
was sometimes customary for the ring to be dropped 
into the Avater during tlie Avashing of the feet of 
the bride ; Avhoever recovered it first Avas deemed 
to have the best chance of being the next to be 
married (John Grant, The Penny Wedding, Edin. 
1836). 

In the Avarm Orient, the practice enters largely 
into the ceremony of the marriage day. In some 
parts of Java the bride, as a sign of her subjection, 
kneels and Avashes the feet of tlie bridegroom as he 
enters the house ; and in other places, for the same 
reason, he ti-eads on a raAv egg, and she Avipes his 
foot. Among the peoples inhabiting the Teng’gar 
Mountains in Java, the bride Avashes the feet of 


and the United Zion’s Children — tAVo sub-sects of 
this denomination, Avhich is ultimately derived 
from the Mennonites — observe this rite, although 
the United Zion’s Children differ from the Brethren 
in Christ in that among the former the same person 
both Avashes and dries the feet, Avhile among the 
Brethren in Clirist one person Avashes and another 
dries (i6. 173). 

(10) Miscellaneous Americansects. — The Christian 
Union occasionally, though rarely, practise feet- 
Avashing (ib. 189), but it is a distinctive tenet of the 
Church of the Living God, or Christian Workers 
for Friendship (to be distinguished from its off- 
shoot, the Apostolic Church, Avhich is also called 
Church of the Living God) (ib. 208), and in the 
Negro Church of God and Saints of Christ the 
ceremony is performed by an elder (ib. 202). One 
of the reasons for the formation of the Nexo Con- 
gregational Methodist Church in 1881 Avas its Avish 
to grant to those aa'Iio desired it permission to 
observe the rite of feet-AAmshing in connexion Avith 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper (ib. 477). 
It is also permitted by the United Brethren in 
Christ, Avho hold that the practice of feet-Avashing 
should be left to the judgment of each individual 
(ib. 646).— Louis H. Gray.] 

It remains only to be observed that some of the 
purest and noblest souls in modern times Avho have 
lived for the Avelfare of their felloAV-men have felt 
so attracted by this rite that they haAm desired to 
have it recognized as a sacrament (see A. B. Bruce, 
Life of William Denny, 1888, p. 256). 

8. Feet-washing' in connexion with marriage. 
— In many countries, both in ancient times and at 
the present day, bathing of the Avhole body, and, 
more particularly, AA’ashing of the feet, have been 
reckoned essential features to the proper celebra- 
tion of marriage. Thus Roman brides had their 
feet Avashed by the pronuba: AAdien they approached 
their husbands on. the Avedding day (Festus Pom- 
peius, ii. 6 ; Macrob. Sat. iii. ; cf. Matt. Brouerius, 
de Pop. Veter, ac Recent. Adorationibus, 1713, col. 
978). In many parts of rural England and Scotland, 
relics of this custom still survive. On the evening 


the bridegroom, Avhile she is still actually bending 
in loAvly reverence before the priest during the 
marriage service (E. J. Wood, The Wedding Dap 
in all Ages and Countries, i. [1869] 156, 167). As it 
is by means of the hands and feet that bhlds (ba^ 
spirits) enter the body, it is held necessary in India 
for feet-washing to form part of the marriage cere- 
mony (Crooke, Popular Belig. and Folklore of^ N. 
India, 1896, i. 241). Thus, at a Santal Avedding, 
Avomen come forth and Avash the feet of the guests 
AA’ho arrh'e Avith the bridegroom at the Adllage 
(E. T. Dalton, Descr. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 216). So among the Mudsi, at certain 
times in the marriage service, the tAAm fathers wash 
the feet of the bride and the bridegi'oom respectively 
(ib. 234). If this AA'ashing Avere omitted, some 
foreign and presumably dangerous spirit might 
slip into the company, just as (according to the 
favourite example of the result of neglect of this 
rule) Aditi’s failure to do this alloAved Indra to 
form the Maruts out of her embryo (Crooke, i. 242). 
Amongst the Marathas in India, feet-Avashing is 
repeatedly observed in connexion A\’ith a marriage. 
Wlien the bridegroom’s father sends a relative 
along Avith the priest to the girl’s father to propose 
the match, they are Avelcomed, and AA'ater is giA'^en 
them to Avash their hands and feet. On the mar- 
riage day a married Avoman of the brides house 
pours a dish full of Avater mixed Aidth lime and 
turmeric on the bridegroom’s feet as he enters tlie 
bride’s home. As soon as the pair are husband 
and AAufe, the bride’s father and mother sit on two 
loAV stools in front of the bridegroom face to lace, 
and the father Avashes the feet of the “Usband, 
Avhile the mother pours Avater on them (M/ino- 
qraphic Append, to the Census of Lndt^ 1901, p. 
96 f.). Similarly among the Deshasth 
on the marriage eve the AVomen of the house, 
especially the girl’s mother, Avash the boy s “o^her 
feet, and marS her brow ^vith vermihon. On ri.e 
morning of the marriage the bridegroom dismounts 
at rile loor of the brfde, and his 
by one of the Avomen servants of the ho"se. On 
the marriage-feast day all Avash their hand 
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feet at a place prepared for the purpose. The maid 
■who stands at the door with an earthen pot full of 
water empties it at the feet of the pair, who enter 
the liouse, followed hy friends and relatives. At a 
later stage the girl again washes her hands and 
feet, and takes her seat as before, to the right of 
her husband. At night the girl washes her hus- 
band’s feet in warm water, wth the aid of her 
elder sister or some friend, and on his feet paints 
vermilion and turmeric shoes (ih. pp. 116, 117, 
119). A feature of the Bengal Brahman wedding 
ceremony is the Jdmdtd-baran, or the bridegroom’s 
welcome by the bride’s father. The latter offers 
his prospective son-in-law water for washing his 
feet (pdaya-arghya), which the bride^oom touches 
in token of acceptance (ib. p. 190). On the Mala- 
bar coast early in the 19th cent, the bridegroom’s 
feet were washed with milk by a young relative 
who also put a silver ring upon his toe (wood, op. 
cit. ii. 141). The Indian theory of the duty of the 
wife to wash her husband’s feet has even been 
e.valted into a means of salvation for the woman. 
Just ns it is taught in the Taniras that ‘ the water 
of a ^tint’s (religious teacher’s) feet purifies from 
all sin’ (Morrison, New Ideas in India, 1907), so 
in the Skdnda I’urdna (iv. 35) it is laid do'ivn : 
‘Let a wife who ■wishes to perform sacred oblations 
wash the feet of her lord, and drink the water ; for 
a husband is to a wife greater than Siva or Visnu. 
The husband is her god, her priest, her religion ; 
wherefore, abandoning everything else, she ought 
chiefly to worship her husband.’ Even amongst 
the ancient Poles, the bride on being led to church 
was made to walk three times round a fire, then to 
sit down and wash her husband’s feet (Wood, i. 219). 
In Eabb, literature it is made abundantly plain 
that feet- washing was a service which a wife was 
expected to render to her husband (Jerus. Kei. v. 
30a). According to E. Huna, it was one of the 
personal attentions to which a Jewish husband was 
entitled, however many maids the wife may have 
had. A similar duty is laid down in the Bab. 
Talmud (Net. 61a), where washing the husband’s 
feet is part of a -wiSfe’s necessary service to her lord 
(of. Maimonides, ‘Yad,’ Ishut, xxi. 3; JE v. 357). 

IiiTEiiATirRE.— For the Jewish ceremonial washing of the feet : 
Surenhusius, Mischna, Amsterdam, 1698-1703, vol. v., and 
Schurer, OJV^, Leipzig, 1S9S-1901 [SJP, Eng. tr. of 2nd ed., 
Edin. 1885-90], Index, s.v. ‘ Wasohungen.' The most important 
references for the baptismal feet-washing are the JHssale 
Gothicumi Marttne, ae Ant, Eccles. Mtibus, Antwerp, 1738; 
Smith'si)£M,art. 'Baptism Bingham, Orig. Eccles,, London, 
1703-22 ; Hefele, Hist, of the Christian Councils (Eng. tr.S), 
Edinburgh, 1872. 

_ For the monastic and imperial feet-washing the chief authori- 
ses are : 1. for the Western (Roman) Church— (1) Rome ; 
Mabillon and Germain, Mus. Ital., Paris, 1687-89 ; the tiis- 
eale Romanum, Venice, 1491, 1574 ; Tuker-Malleson, Hand- 
oooTe to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome, London, 1897, 1900. 
^2) lliian: Magistretti, Eeroldus site Eccl, Ambros. iledio- 
lan. Kalendarium et ordines, Milan, 1894 ; and Muratori, 
Antig.ltal. iledii Aevi, Milan, 173^2.-K3) Gaul: the fullest 
account of the variations in the rite is given by Martene, op. cit . ; 
cf. also Amalarius, de Officio Ecclesiastico, in PL ov. 1011. 
^4) Spain : the OHico is in Liber ordinum (ed. Firotin), or 
Irenes’ ilissale Mixtum, in PLlxxxv. Much information is 
CTven in Isidoms Hispalensis (ed. Arevalo), S. Isidori Hispal. 
Episc. Opera Omnia, 7 vols., Rome, 1797-1803, reprinted in 
PLlxxxi.-Ixxxiv., esp. Ixxxiii. 764. The Spanish royal Maundy 
is described in Picart, Cirimonies et coutwnes relig. de tons 
us penples du monde, Amsterdam, 1723-37 ffing. tr., London, 
ip3-37), and more recently in Hone, Every-bay Book,ljondon, 
1838^1.— (5) Portugal : the facts relating to the rite liave been 
furnished b 3 '' the Rev. R. M. Lithgow, of Lisbon, from informa- 
tion obtained by him from the Court Chaplain under the last 
regime.— (6) Bavaria : information obtained from Dr. von Laub- 
mann, Chief Librarian of the Royal Library at Munich. — (7) 
Austria : the scene in the Royal Palace is as witnessed by the 
writer in 1896. — (8) England : for pre-Norman use, see pseudo- 
lucuin, de Divinis Officiis, in PL ci. 1203 ; hlissal of Robert 
y dumitges (ed. H. A. Wilson [Henry Bradshaw Soc.], 1896) ; the 
Leofnc Missal (ed, F. E. Warren, 1883) ; and, for later use, see 
the other Missals, Services, and Uses of the Early English 
CTurch. D. Rock, Churchof our Fathers, London, 1905, gives a 
highly coloured picture of the rite as celebrated in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church.-^9) Scotland : J. de Fordun, Chronica Gentis 
Scotorum, Edinburgh, 1871-72, lib. v,— (10) Ireland: Missale 


Vetus Bibemicum (ed. F. E. Warren, Oxford, 1870). — (11) 
Palestine : Mantell, in PEFSt, 1882. 

_ ii. For the rite as observed in the Eastern Churches, the prin- 
cipal authorities are : (1) for the Greek Orthodox Church, Goar, 
EirxOAOriON2, Venice, 1730; and Dmitrijewski, Eucho- 
logia, 1901. The fullest account of the ancient Bj’zantine 
service is given in Codinns, de Officiiy Magnce Ecclesice (ed. 
Bekker), Bonn, 1839, and in PG clvii. The Greek Palestinian 
ceremony is ve^ amply described by Mantell, loc. cit. — (2) The 
Armenian service is given most fully in Conybeare, Rituale 
Annen., Oxford, 190S.-H[3) For the Coptic rite, see Tuki, 
EuxoXoyiov; and for the present Coptic use, with an 
account of the feet-washing tanks, see esp. A. J. Butler, 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1884, and F. E. 
Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896 — a 
perfect mine of information (only vol. i., ‘Eastern Liturgies,' is 
yet published). 

For feet-washing in Protestant Churches the articles in 
PRE3 McCIintock-Strong’s Cyclop,, 1881, Schatf-Herzog’s 
Bneycl. of Religious Knowledge (art. ‘Bunkers’), and H. K. 
Carroll, The Religious Forces of the United States, N.Y., 1893, 
are of importance. 

For feet-washing in connexion with Indian marriage customs, 
the most numerous references are perhaps to be found in the 
Ethnographic Appendix to the Cesisus of India, 1901, and E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909. 

G. A. Frank Knight. 


FEINN CYCLE.— I. This is the third of the 
three great Celtic mythological cycles. (For the 
other two, see artt. Celts, V. i, and C^chdlainn 
Cycle.) The story of Fionn and the Feinn is in- 
delibly graven in Gaelic thought. Poems, tales, 
romances, proverbs, and history all abound in 
aUusions to the wonderful, if somewhat mythical, 
heroes. Their names, oualities, and exploits have 
been as familiar to tlie generations of Gaelic- 
speaking Celts as the Biblical names and narra- 
tives to the Jews. Fionn, son of CumhaU, son of 
Trenmor, was the ideal chief of the band, full of 
mighty deeds and highest virtues. With him were 
associated Oisin, his son (Maepherson’s Ossian), re- 
noiraed in later ages as the so-called Homer of 
the Celtic people; Oscar, son of Oisin, handsome 
and kind-hearted, one of the bravest of the Feinn ; 
Diarmad O’Duibhne, with the hall-scirc, or beauty- 
spot, which induced every woman who beheld him 
to fsiU in love with him ; Caoilte MaoEonan, nephew 
of Fionn, the swiftest of them all ; Fergus Finne- 
bheoil, Oisin’s brother, on account of his wisdom 
and eloquence famous as poet, diplomatist, and 
ambassador ; Goll MacMoma, blind of an eye, once 
the enemy of Fionn, whose father he killed, but 
afterwards his follower; and Conan Maol, the 
comic character and Thersites of the party. 

These were the outstanding figures among the 
braves who were banded together for the defence 
of their country, and who warred and hunted on a 
scale that has raised them to such pre-eminence 
that they are sometimes confused with the gods of 
the Gaelic Olympus. 

2 , The theatre of their operations was Leinster 
and Munster in Ireland. That country is therefore 
regarded by most authorities as the original home 
of the Feinn or Ossianio romance, which in time 
extended itself to the west of Scotland, the Hebri- 
des, and the Isle of Man. The greater number of 
the incidents are represented as having taken place 
during the reign or Cormac MacArt, MacConn of 
the hundred battles, and that of his son Cairbre 
of the Liffey. The former reigned from A.D. 227 to 
268 (Annals of tJw Four Masters), but it was during 
the reign of the latter in the year A.d. 284 that the 
battle of Gabhra was fought, which for ever put an 
end to the Feinn power. That power, said to have 
been due mainly to the knowledge of Fionn, the 
swiftness of Caoilte, and the combativeness_ of 
Conan, had become so unbearable to the Irish, 
through the strictness with which the Feinn 
guarded their pri^vileges, that the High-King de- 
termined at length to try conclusions with it, and 
succeeded, though Oscar and he perished iii fight- 
ing each other. Fionn was not present in this 
battle, either having met his death shortly before, 
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or, as later and less authentic accounts would have 
us believe, being absent in Kome. 

There are no contemporary records now extant of the Pelnn 
any more than there are of Abraham, of Moses, or of Homer. 
The earliest references to Fionn (oriEinally Finn) occur in a 
poem of Gilla Caemhain [d. 1072], and in the Annals of Tigher- 
nach [d. 1088]. Both of these allude to the manner and date of 
the hero’s death, and may have derived their information from 
a poem of Cinaeth O’Hartagain, who died in a.d. 986. Trans- 
lated, this poet’s remark runs thus : ‘ By the Fiann of Luagno 
was the death of Finn at Ath Brea upon the Boyne ’ (Book of 
Leinster, fol. 316). As it was the bards and professional story- 
tellers who in those early days handed down by oral tradition 
the memory of great men and great incidents, it is possible that 
no tales of the heroes were written, except perhaps in ogham, 
till the 7th centuo;. The oldest existing MSS in which wo 
have mention of Fionn and the Feinn are the Leabhar na 
h’Uidhre, compiled from earlier documents towards the close 
of the 11th cent., and the Book of Leinster, similarly produced 
about fifty years later. In the former there is a poem ascribed 
to Fionn ; a remark of his wife’s containing Qaelio words so old 
that they required to be glossed in the 11th cent. ; an account 
of the cause of the battle in which his father was killed ; and 
the story of Mongan, an Ulster king of the 7th cent., who was 
regarded as Fionn come to life again. In the later MS the 
references are more numerous. Besides poems ascribed to the 
Feinn chief, to Oisin, Caoilte, and others, there are passages 
from the lost Linnsenchus, a topographical tract regarding 
Fionn ; an account of a battle in which he fought ; his genealogy 
as well as that of his famous officer Diarmad O'Duibhne ; be- 
sides a list of no fewer than 187 historical tales. There are other 
Finns besides Fionn mentioned in the Book of Leinster, but, if 
the list of tales was really drawn up in the 7th or beginning 
of the 8th cent., as Hyde thinks d’Arbois de Jubalnville has 
proved (Literary Bistory of Ireland, p. 382), then it is evident 
that Fionn and his heroes were subjects of historical story- 
telling as early as that period. And in what Whitley Stokes 
believes to be the oldest portion of the Glossary of Cormac, 
king-bishop of Cashel (a.d. 837-903), there are two further very 
definite allusions to the wonderful head of the Feinn, who is 
therein also mentioned by name. 

These earliest written hints and impressions 
represent Fionn as a real historical personage. 
The story of his life which they unfold is certainly 
meagre, out it is perfectly intelligible. 

3 , Of the various versions of his birth, that in 
the Leabliar na ICUidhrc is ^obably the most 
substantial. According to it, Tadg, chief Druid 
of King Conn, had a beautiful daughter, called 
Muirne. Cumhail, son of Trenmor, at that time 
leader of the Feinn, wished to wed this young lady. 
On coming to know this, her father stoutly op- 
posed their alliance, because he kneiv by his 
Druidical foresight that, if Cumhail married her, 
he himself would lose his ancestral seat at Almhain 
(present Allen) in Leinster. But the great military 
champion was not thus to be balked. So he took 
the beautiful Muime and married her against her 
father’s wishes. The result was that the old man 
appealed to the king for redress, and the royal 
forces were despatched to deal with the arbitrary 
hero. This army encountered Cumhail and his Feinn 
at Cnucha, where a deadly struggle took place, 
during which Cumhail was slain by AedhMacMoma, 
who, because he lost an eye in this battle, was 
ever afterwards knoivn as Goll, that is, * the blind,’ 
MacMorna. Hearing of the fate of her husband, 
Muirne fled to his sister and gave birth to a son, 
who was at first called Demni, but subsequently 
Finn, on account, it is said, of his white head 
(Finn means ‘ fair’ ; Fiann, gen. Feinne, ‘ band’ or 
‘ troop,’ pi. Fianna, ‘ troops ’ or ‘ soldiers ’ [Trans- 
actions of the Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, 1886 and 
189SJ). When the boy grew up he demanded 6ric 
from his grandfather Tadg for the death of his 
father, and thus came into possession of Almhain, 
as his grandparent had anticipated. He also made 

E eace with Goll, whom he enlisted as one of his 
and of warriors, and who usually figures in the 
stories as a kind of Ajax. Like his father 
Cumhail, Fionn got the command of the Feinn 
and acquired a great reputation as a poet. In 
fact, in the oldest setting of the so-called Ossianic 
tales, the poets of the Feinn were Fergus and 
he, not Oism. It was only in later and compara- 
tively recent times, as E. Windisch has shown 


that the latter ousted his father from the pre- 
eminence in this respect [RCel v. 70 ff.). Fionn 
learned the art of poetry from Finn Eges or 
Finndees, a bard who lived on the banks of the 
Boyne (for poem attributed to him at this period 
see Kimo Meyer’s Four Songs of Summer and 
Winter, London, 1903). In a tract written upon a 
fragment of the 9th cent. Psalter of Casliel; and 
preserved in a 15th cent. MS in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, it is related how he was sent to 
this old man to complete his education. There 
had been a prophecy that, if one of the name of 
Finn ate a salmon caught in Fiaco’s pool, he would 
no longer be ignorant of anything he might wish 
to know. The aged poet for seven years fished for 
the coveted prize, but in vain, till his youthful 
pupil arrived. When the salmon was landed, the 
delighted Finndees sent the lad to cook it, at the 
same time giving him injunctions that he was on 
no account to taste it. As destiny would have it, 
Fionn, while turning the fish, burnt his thumb and 
thrust it into his month to ease the pain. There- 
upon he was immediately endowed with the gift of 
knowledge, and every time he sucked his thumb 
he saw into the future. On reporting this wonder- 
ful experience to his master, the poet asked him 
his name. ‘ Demni,’ said the youth. * No,’ relied 
the disappointed Finndees, ‘your name is Finn, 
and it is you who were destined to eat of the salmon 
of knowledge. You are the real Finn.’ (For trans- 
lation of tract, see vol. iv. of the Transactions of 
the Ossianic Society. ) 

The story of Or dag mJvor an eolais (‘the great 
thumb of knowledge ’) is differently told in a vmlum 
MS in Trinity College, Dublin. There the injured 
member is represented as having been not burnt, 
but squeezed by a door which opened in a hill to 
admit a strange woman, apparently of the fairy 
order, whom Ilonn’s curiosity led him to follow. 

4 . Though mythic elements have entered largely ' 
into these stories, there are three other outstanding 
events of the hero’s career which have an air of 
historicity. They are mentioned and taken for 
granted as real from earliest times. These were 
Fiona’s marriage with Grdinne, King Connac’s 
daughter ; her elopement with Diarmad O’Duibhne ; 
and Fiona’s subsequent revenge on this offending 
officer. It is in the ‘Pursuit of Diarmad and 
Grdinne,’ one of the most persistent of the Feinn 
sagas, that the fullest account of these events is 
given (translated by O’Grady, Trans. Oss. Soc. 
vol. iii. ). At a feast in honour of Fiona’s betrothal 
at Tara, Grdinne drugged the wine, sending the 
guests asleep till she got an opportunity to put 
Diarmad, of whom she made an exception, under 
geasa (bonds which no hero could refuse to redeem) 
to flee with her. After the banquet, Diarmad, 
who was most unwilling to injure his chief, c^- 
sulted his comrades as to what he should do. He 
even asked Fionn, concealing the lady’s name, and 
they all ansAvered that no hero could break a gecu 
put upon him by a woman. That pight the pair 
eloped, and, Avhen the jilted chief discovered their 
flignt, his wrath knew no bounds. A pur^it ivas 
organized, and they were followed all over Irelanm 
Though at length overtaken, they were permitted 
to return in peace ; for the Feinn would not 
Fionn to punish their popular comrade. But 
never really forgave Diarmad, and soon aft^, witn 
sinister intention, he invited him to the chMe of 
the Avild boar on Ben Gulban. This animal 
mad killed Avithout getting any hurt. Then it Avas 
that Fionn ordered him to measure the annuals 
length against the bristles. While Diarmad wm 
doing tins, one of the bristles pmreed his hw 
— his only vulnerable ^ 

poisoned wound. Even then his 
saved him by administering the antidote of wnic 
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he held the secret, but he did not. And so to 
all posterity there is this smirch — the only one 
recorded — on the character of the truest, wisest, 
and kindest of the Feinn, one who, if he could 
help it, would never let any one be in poverty or 
trouble. He himself met his death, it is said, 
at the hands of a fisherman, probably a Fian of 
Luttgne who sought the notoriety to be obtained 
from slaying so famous a warrior. The event was 
followed by the fateful battle of Gabhra, and from 
this time the curtain falls on the career of the 
Feinn as an organized body, who henceforth enter 
the rerion of myth and fable. 

5. bor one reason or another these heroes pre- 
sented ideals of existence that appealed most pro- 
foundly to the Gaelic-speaking race, and continued 
to appeal, in spite of aU change, doira to the 
perioa wlien science began definitely to cast men’s 
thoughts into other moulds. After the Feinn 
dihAclc, the story of their exploits passed into oral 
tradition. The common people, the bards, the pro- 
fessional story-tellers, the annalists, and the church- 
men were all more or less familiar with the details, 
and interpreted, rehearsed, and amplified them, 
each class in its own way— with the result that in 
course of time a great variety of versions arose 
and entirely new elements entered into the history. 

First of all, the Feinn began to be associated 
with the supernatural and with personages and 
incidents belonging to the popular Celtic mytho- 
logy, As 'distance lends enchantment to the 
'i’iew,' so the old heroes were gradually elevated 
and idealized in the popular imagination. Quali- 
ties that originally belonged to the gods were 
ascribed to them, and they figured in scenes and 
incidents similar to those rehearsed in the earlier 
mythical stories. In fact, the opponents of Fionn 
and his men were no longer the men of Connaught 
and Ulster, but underworld deities, and the strife 
between the two seems like a variant of that be- 
tween the Tuatha D6 Danann and the Fomorians. 
Sometimes the former are represented as helping 
Fionn against his powerful foes. That this deify- 
ing process had been carried far before the 1 1th 
cent, is evident from the story of the Mongan who, 
the annalists averred, was a reincarnation of the 
famous head of the Feinn, and son of the god 
Manannan MacLir. 

By and by the Norsemen began to appear and 
settle in Ireland, and then another new element 
entered into the warp and woof of the Feinn saga. 
Fionn in this later rOle is neither the tribal Leinster 
chief fighting against the northern clans, nor is he 
the demigod in conflict •with underground deities ; 
he is the leader of all Gaeldom warring against 
oversea invaders from Lochlann. According to 
some of the sagas, he was born in Lochlann, and, 
after his voyage to the giant’s land, -was put ashore 
in Ireland, which he then trod for the first time. 
According to others, he walked from Lochlann to 
Erinn on a road. 

The introduction of the Norse element, like that 
of the supernatural, has rendered the story of the 
Feinn exceedingly complicated and contradictory, 
so that the authorities find it hard to reconcile the 
various versions with the known facts of history. 
Commenting on the matter from this point of view, 
Henderson (CfcJ? i. 366) says : 

‘Th» only reasonable explanation is that Lochlann meant 
horse settlements in Ireland. That fits all versions, and makes 
this story consistent. Stripped of the mytholofry, nhich is 
mrtly Scandinavian in character, the framework thus far may 
bo historical. The military leader, Cumai, sets up for himself 
In Scotland. The Norsemen and the Irishmen tempt him to 
Irwand, where he is elain on the Irish kinc’s territory.. His son 
*1 born in Ireland, on one or other of the territories in'question. 
iVhen ho grows up he seeks vengeance, like an Icelander in a 
takes a ship, escapes abroad, comes back to the place 
■where his lather set up for himself, tells tales to account for his 
nchts. and then follows his father’s example, and fights chiefly 
m Itoland wth Norsemen and Irishmen, turn about, BU hu 


power is broken and his men are scattered. Then he becomes 
mj thioal, and is like Arthur and other worthies w bo have dis- 
appeared from the world.’ 

But such a view is surely inconsistent with the 
earliest impressions of Fionn’s origin and history 
ns given in the Leabharna h'Uidhre and elsewhere. 
J. llhys’s conjecture (Oriain and Growth, p. 355) 
seems to ofl'er a more likely solution when be says 
that Lochlann, like the Welsh Llychlyn, before it 
came to mean the home of the Norsemen, denoted 
a mysterious country in the lochs and sea.s. The 
Lochlanners might, in that case, he originally the 
submarine mythical people or underworld deities 
corresponding to the Fomorians, with whom the 
Feinn were represented as fighting when they 
began to he confused with the personages of the 
mythological cycle. 

A third remarkable element in the saga is the 
religious or ecclesiastic. It is introduced in the 
following peculiar way. After the overthro'w of 
the Feinn, Oisin and CaoUte agreed to separate. 
The former went, as tradition says, to Tir-nan-Og, 
‘the land of the ever young’; the latter passed 
over blagli Breach, southwards, and ultimately 
joined St. Patrick. When 150 years had passed 
away, Oisin returned on a white steed to seek his 
old friend and comrade Caoilte. From this horse 
he was cautioned not to dismount lest he should 
lose his immortal youth. On the way he found 
everything changed. Among other things, instead 
of the old temples of the gods he observed Chris- 
tian churches, and the Feinn, alas ! were now hut a 
memory. One day, unfortunately, as he attempted 
to assist some men in raising a stone, he slipped 
from his marie steed, and as soon as he touched 
the earth he became a blind and withered old man. 
His horse rushed off to Tir-nan-Og, after which 
Oisin was brought to St. Patrick and Caoilte, nith 
whom he lived the rest of his days. Both were 
the saint’s constant companions in his missionary 
journeys through Ireland, and were useful in giving 
him the history, legends, and topography of nil 
the places they visited, and many Besides. These 
were •written down by Brogan, St. Patrick’s scribe, 
for the benefit of posterity. Oisin loved to recount 
the exploits of the Feinn and to debate ivith the 
apostle of Ireland regarding the new religion, against 
■which he was prejudiced m favour of the ethics of 
his younger days. Between the saint and the aged 
pagan there occurred various heated and passionate 
disagreements, the settlement of which :s the sub- 
ject of ‘Oschin’s Prayer’ [Scottish Seview, viii. 
[1886] 350 ft’. ). The conversations are given in the 
form of dialogues between the t^wo, the one repre- 
senting paganism, the other Christianity. Doubt- 
less they were the work of monks or ecclesiastical 
scribes in the 12th cent, or earlier, and they appear 
in their pristine form in ‘The Colloquy of the 
Ancients,’ which is the longest of all the Feinn 
saga. It is preserved in MSS dating from the 15th 
cent., hut chiefly in the Book of Lismore (tr. in 
O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica ; Whitley Stokes, Irische 
Texte, vol. iv.). 

A fourth element that entered largely into the 
popular tales and ballads of later times was the 
wizardry of the Middle Ages. In these, giants, 
dwarfs, enchanted castles, dragons, palfreys, 
witches, and magicians figure. When they were 
introduced it is impossible to saj[, though James 
Maepherson fancied they were imposed on the 
Feinn saga in the 15th centniy. There is evidence 
that, even earlier tlian this, Fionn and_ his heroes 
were represented as giants ; and Scottish authors 
such as Hector Boece, Bishop Leslie, and Gavin 
Douglas refer to them as such. 

As the centuries passed, the t'olume of detail increased, each 
age contributing its owu impressions and its ov\n imaginative 
setting. In ^tland we have evidence of this extraordinary 
activity in the Book ot the Bean o! lismore in the ICth cent, t 
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the poems of Stone, Maopherson, Smith, Clark, Maocallum, and 
others in the ISlh and 19th cents. ; and much more impressively 
in the various collections such ns J. F. OarapbeU’s Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands, 1862, and his Leabharna Fcinne, 1872. The 
latter alone contains 64,000 lines of Gaelic verse, and Cameron’s 
Reliquice Celticce 10,000. (For a detailed account of all the other 
Scottish collections see Stern’s rdsumd in Thunsaetions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xxii. pp. 288-292.) In Ireland 
the same development has been continuously taking place, ns 
witnessed by such representative worlts as Stokes’ Insche Texle ; 
O'Grady’s Silva Qadelica; Proe. Ossianio Society, Hyde’s 
Sgialuidhe Gaedhealach ; and Larminie’s and Curtin's Tales. 
So numerous indeed are the Ossianio poems and stories that 
O’Ourry estimated that, if printed at length in the same form as 
the text of O’Donovnn’s edition of The Four Masters, they would 
fill as many as 3000 pages of such volumes. That computation 
he made before the publication of Campbell’s Leahhar na Feinne. 
Apart from the tales, it is believed that the poetry alone in 
Scotland and Ireland combined amounts to a number some- 
where between 80,000 and 100,000 lines, all belonging to the 
Feinn cycle. And this brings us now to the crux of the whole 
suWeet. 

o. Who were the Feinn ? It is a question of the 
deepest interest, in view of the varied opinions 
that have been expressed, (a) Irisli authors have 
always regarded them as an actual martial caste 
or militia maintained during several reigns by the 
kings of Erin for national defence. Tighernach, 
Keating, the Four Masters, Eugene O’Curry, and 
Douglas Hyde are representative of the common 
native opinion which has prevailed from early times. 
Keating, writing about A.D. 1630, gives the tradi- 
tional account as he gleaned it from ancient books 
now lost 5 and Eugene O’Curry, holding the same 
view last century, "wi’ote the following as his oivn 
conviction in the matter : 

‘ I may take occasion to assure you that it is quite a mistake 
bo suppose Finn Mao Cumhail to have been a merely imaginary or 
m 3 d;hioal character. Much that has been narrated of his exploits 
is, no doubt, apocryphal enough, but Finn himself is an undoubt- 
edly historical personage ; and that he existed about the time 
at which his appearance is recorded in the Annals is as certain 
ns that Julius Oassar lived and ruled at the time stated on the 
authority of the Roman historians’ (O'Curry, MS Materials, 
Leot xiv. p. 803). 

The band of Feinn were divided into three, or 
more usually seven, regiments, and had officers 
over every nme, fifty, and a hundred men. Before 
a soldier could be admitted he was subjected to 
rigid tests, some of them of the most extraordinary 
kind. His relatives liad to renounce their right of 
6ric in his case. He himself required to promise — (1) 
never to receive a portion with a wife, but to choose 
her for her good manners and virtues ; (2) never to 
offer violence to any woman; (3) never to refuse 
charity to the weak and poor in the matter of any- 
thing he might possess ; (4) never to flee before nine 
champions. Along \vith these obligations went 
loyalty to the High-King and sworn fidelity to the 
commander - in - ciiief. More difficult accomplish- 
ments were the foUowng : — He must liave the gift 
of poetry, and be versed in the twelve books of 
the Muse according to the rules of the chief bard. 
With only a hazel stick of a forearm’s length and 
a shield, and standing in a hole up to his belt in 
the earth, he had to defend himself against a simul- 
taneous attack by nine warriors armed with spears, 
and separated from him only by a distance of nine 
field rigs. If he were hurt, he Avas not received as 
one of the Feinn. Not a man Avas taken until, 
Avith his hair braided and a start of only a tree’s 
breadth, he Avas pursued by a Avar- troop through 
Ireland’s Avoods, and succeeded in eluding them 
without letting his hair fall. If even the AA’eapon 
in his hand trembled, or a Avithered tAvig broke 
under him, he could not be accepted. The candi- 
date had iffirther to leap over a branch the height 
of his forehead, and bend under another no higher 
than his knee ; to hold a spear horizontally Avith 
steady arm ; and, Avithout slackening his pace AA’hile 
running, to pull out a thorn from his foot Avith his 
nail (15th cent. Vellum in British Museum, marked 
‘^erton, 1782’). 

The duties and priAuleges of the Feinn Avere 
equally well defined. In time of pence they acted 


as the custodians of the public security, maintain- 
ing the right of the ruler and guarding the coasts 
against strangers. In Avinter from Samhain to 
Beltane (1st Nov to 1st May) they were quartered 
on the people and under shelter. In summer they 
lived in the open air, liunting and fishing, and eat- 
*1 meal a day, always in the evening. 
Their bed consisted of branches, moss, and rushes. 
Even to this day the peasantry of Ireland profess 
to find the traces of their fires (fualachtan na 
bhFmnn) m deep layers of the ground (Stokes. 

P- O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 
pp. 92, 258 ; O’Mahony’s tr. of Keating’s Fisforv, 
pp. 345-350 ; and O’Curry, Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish, pp. 2, 379). 

(i) W. F. Skene and D. MacRitchie believed that 
the Feinn Avere a race distinct from the Gaels 
and probably allied to, or even identical AAdth, the 
Piets. The latter Avriter Avent further, suggesting 
the possibility of their being the fairies of Gaelic 
tradition. But the theory that the Piets Avere a 
non-Celtic race is not noAV accepted. Duncan 
Campbell put forAvard the AueAv that Fionn figures 
AS. a Gaelic gueledig, the leader, like Arthur, of a 
militia modelled upon the Roman legions (Trans, 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 1887). Zimmer 
thipks that he Avas really the Viking robber, 
Caittil Find, Avho commanded the Gall Gaidhil or 
apostate Irish in the 9th century. The names 
Oisin and Oscar are, in his opinion, the old Norse 
Asvin and Asgeirr. Kuno Meyer is equally 
conAunced that all the names of the Feinn are 
Gaelic, not Norse, and, like Windisch, he holds 
that in all probability there Avere real historical 
characters round Avhose memory the tales and 
myths and folk-lore grcAV. 

(c) While in the main the Irish and German 
scholars thus favour the A’ieAV that primeA’a! heroes 
corresponding to Fionn and the Feinn actually 
existed, some recent British authorities, prominent 
among Avhom have been Alfred Nutt, John Rhys, 
and Alexander MacBain, are disposed to uphold 
the opposite opinion, and look upon the Feinn as 
simply the gods of Celtic mythology humanized, 
or regarded as men. This Avay of construing the 
history may be gathered from the words of 
MacBain : 

' Finn Is evidently the incarnation of the chief deity of the 
Gaels — the Jupiter spoken of byO.'osar and the Dagda of Irish 
myth. His qualities are king-like and majestic, not sun-like ns 
those of Cuchulain. He is surrounded by a band of heroes that 
make a terrestrial Olympus, composed of counterparts to the 
chief deities. There is the fiery Oscar (ud-scar, utter-cutter f), a 
sort of war-god ; Ossinn, the poet and warrior corresponding to 
Hercules Ogmius ; Diarmat, of the shining face, a reflexion of 
the sun-god; Caelte, the svrfft runner; and so on. . . - The 
stories are racial and general, and can be tied down to neither 
time nor place ’ (Celtic Mythology, p. 108 f.). 

But this theo^ does uot readily sq^uare Avith the 
facts. In a revicAV of history we find that it is not 
so much the gods Avho are degraded as it is the 
heroes Avho are exalted. Popular idols, Avho in 
their OAA’n day were human enough, jn course^ of 
time Avere clad Avith divinity. By a curious working 
of the human imagination they are credited AVitfi 
attributes and deeds beyond the range of man s 
experience. It is thus no doubt that, the tales or 
Fionn and the Feinn becoming mixed up m popular 
fancy Aidtli the earlier mythical accounts of gods ana 
heroes, the incidents of the latter AA’ere transferred 
to the former, until tlie heroes were at lengtu 
deified. Indeed, Windisch, impressed AAuth the 
likelihood of some such transference, looked on 
the mythic incidents of the Feinn cycle as derived 
from the previous Ciichulainn cycle, aa’IucIi in turn 

dreAV upon CHiristian legend, . i x i, 

7. If then it be asked, as it is natural to ask, 
liOAV far the Feinn are historical and hOAV_ t 
mythological, the ansAver may very Avell A® 
in the words of D. Hyde, AA’ho hits off exactly t 
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impression one gets who is familiar with the varied 
literature of the Peinn, the actual mythology of 
to-day, and its history in the past. 

‘ While heliering’ in the real objective existence of the Fenians 
as a body of Janissaries who actually lived, ruled, and hunted in 
King Cormac’s time, 1 think it equally certain that hundreds of 
stories, traits, and legends, far older and more primitive than 
any to which they themselves could have given rise, have 
clustered about them. There is probably ns large a bulk of 
primitive mj-thology to be found in the Finn legend ns in that 
of the Red Branch itself. The story of the Fenians was a kind 
of nucleus to which a vast amount of the flotsam and jetsam of 
a far older period attached itself, and has thus been preserved' 
(Notes to Lady Gregory’s Gods and Fighting Men, p. 467). 

8. It was the publication of the so-called trans- 
lations of Ossian hy James Macpherson in 1760- 
1763 that principally led to the re-discovery ofc the 
great body of Peinn saga in modem times, as 
well as to the recradescence of its production. The 
controversy that raged round the name of the 
Badenooh oard for upwards of a hundred years has 
now happily been laid to rest, Celtic scholarship 
having no difficulty in establishing the fact that, 
though Macpherson drew upon the_ names and 
legends of the past, the poems were his own (Mac- 
lean, of the Highlands, Glasgovr, 1904, pp. 69-90). 

His initiative and genius, however, have been most 
powerful in inaugurating the new era of research 
into this whole cycle of poetry and romance — a 
research which has gone on unabated and indeed 
with growing ardour to this day, and which is 
proving so fertile in the publication of texts, trans- 
lations, and all kinds of literature hearing on the 
subject. The follmving are among the representa- 
tive books and papers which may be consulted 
with advantage : — 

Literatore, — W indisch-Stofces, Irische T^xte, Leipzig, 18S0- 
1000 : S. H. O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, Loud. 1892; G. Keating, 
Bistory of Ireland, tr. O’Mahony, N.Y. 1857 ; Annals of the 
Four Masters, tr. O'Donovan, Loud. 1848-1851; E. O'Cuiry, 
JlfS Afofen'afs, Dublin, 1801, and ifanner* and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, 1873; James Macpherson, Ossian, Lend. 1760- 
1763, 1773; Whitley Stokes, Dinnsenchus, do. 1892, and Book 
of Iksmore, Oxf. 1890 ; Tl’af/s and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 
Argyleshire Series, Lond. 1889-91, csp. vols.ii., ill., and iv., con- 
taining Alfred Nutt's Essay and J. Q. Campbell’s The Finns, 
1891 ; A. Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic Literature, Lond. 1899 ; 
W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i., Edinb. 1876; J. F. 
Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, do. 1862, and 
Leabhar na Feinne, Lond. 1872 ; T. Maclauchlan, The Book of 
the Dean of lAsmore, do. 1862 ; A. Cameron, Beliguiai Cellias, 
Inverness, 1892-1894 ; Proc, of Ossian. Soc . ; Transac. of Gaelic 
See. of Inverness-, O’Beirne Crowe, Kilkenny Arch. Journal; 
RCel, 1870-1906 ; ZD A ; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La LitUra- 
iure aneienne de I'lrlande et I'Ossian de Macpherson, Paris, 
1883 ; Ludwig C. Stem, Die Ossian. Beldenlieder, tr. Iw J. L. 
Robertson, 1898 ; J. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Gratvth 
of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom ffiibbert Lec- 
tures, 1886), Lond. 1888 ; C. Brooke, Reliques of Irish Poetry, 
1789 and 1816; Douglas Hyde, Sgialuidhe Gaedhealach, Lond. 
n.d., and his Literary History of Ireland, do, 1899; M. 
Maclean, Literature of the Celts, do. 1902 ; Lady Gregoiy, 
Gods and Fighting Men, 1904 ; C. Squire, Mythology of the 
British Islands, Lond. 1905; P.W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances^, 
do. 1894 ; J. Curtin, Hero Tales of Ireland, do. 1894 ; Kuno 
Meyer, Anecdota Oxoniensia, do. 1905 ; J. Rhys, Celttc Folk- 
lore, Oxf. 1901, vol. ii. ; papers in Archceol. Revietc, 1888-1889 ; 
Celtic Magazine, 1876-1883; Celtic Review, 1905-1912. 

Magnus Maclean, 

FEMALE PRINCIPLE.— That there is a re- 
lationship between femininity and religion is indi- 
cated by at least three classes of facts : the exist- 
ence of female deities, the use of phallic symbols 
in worship and ritual, and the supposed kinship be- 
tween love in religion and love of mates. How close 
the relationship is between these two aspects of life 
is a matter of much contention. The opinions range 
from that which regards the connexion as accidental 
and superficial to tlie notion that religion is essenti- 
ally a refinement of and abstraction from a feeling 
for mates. Between these extremes are many shades 
of judgment which acknowledge that the two facts 
have more or less vital connexion. The determina- 
tion of the nature and extent of this relation is a 



vation of some of the facts on which the concep- 
tions are based. 

I. Female deities. — Amongst many primitive 
peoples, and at the present time in a large number 
of less developed cults, goddesses occupy important 
places in the pantheon. In early Babylonia there 
were as many goddesses as gods ; for each male 
deity, we may assume, had his female companion. 
There was at least one goddess as patron of each of 
the cities, sharing with her lord the devotion of its 
worshippers. Instances are Nana, patroness of 
Urnk; ‘ good lady ’ Ban, ‘mother’ of Lagash; Nin- 
lil of Nippur, ‘mistress of the lower world’ and 
‘ lady of the great mountain ’ ; and the ‘ glorious 
and supreme’ Ninni of Gishgalla, ‘mistress of the 
world.’ These city-goddesses had a precarious and 
extremely varied iiistoiy. Some of them sank out 
of sight as consorts of the gods whose majesty and 
power they could not equal. They became ‘ mere 
shadowy reflections of the gods, with hut little in- 
dependent power, and in some cases none at all ’ 
(Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, New York, 
1898, p. 104). This twilight extinction is especially 
true in early Babylonia, in Syria, and among other 
nations that entered upon a heroic programme of 
world-conquest. As if to complete the logic of this 
type of subjection, goddesses were clianged into 
male deities. ‘ In various parts of the Semitic field 
we find deities originally female changing their sex 
and becoming gods ’ (iV. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.'^, 
London, 1894, p. 52). Some of them were eclipsed 
hy other more powerful and more beloved god- 
desses, as villages were fused into cities and cities 
into States. A marked instance of this subjection 
and absorption is found in the rise of Ishtar of 
later Babylonia and Assyria to the position of 
‘mother of the gods’ (and of goddesses as well), 
who sometimes absorbs the titles and qualities of 
all. In the event of an eclipse by a male consort 
or by a greater representative of her own sex, a 
goddess did not always forfeit her existence, but 
was deflected into tlie performance of some special 
function of lesser importance. 

An instance in point is Guia, ‘princely mistress’ of Minid. 
This solar deity, Mmid, ‘ mighty one of the gods,’ remains even 
tx) the days of Nebuchadnezzar 1 . as ‘ king of heaven and earth,' 
and in Assyria also is honoured with every conceivable epithet 
as god of war and the chase ; whilst Gula is only occasionally 
invoked by the rulers, and assumes a more modest r61e of healer 
of diseases. In like manner, Juno came to be ‘called by the 
Romans Juno Lucina, the special goddess of child-birth ’ (0. M. 
Galey, Classic Myths, Boston, 1904, p. 204). No less a goddess 
than the beloved Ishtar (Astarte of Phoenicia) often sufters the 
humiliation, when brought into competition with other deities, 
of serving as the patroness of sensuality. 

Another line of difierentiation from the multi- 
tude of early municipal goddesses was the borrow- 
ing or transportation of favourite deities hy other 
peoples, or the amalgamation of their qualities and 
names with those of native goddesses of the places 
into which they came. Nana of Erech was one of 
the first of the important goddesses of the early Sum- 
erian period of Babylonia. Her name appears in 
many forms and places during early Semitic times : 
Nanoea, Nani, Nanya, Anitis, Anaia, Tanath, etc., 
through a considerable list. In like manner she 
won a place in the worship of other countries. 

* The worship of the Sumerian goddess Nana of Erech is traced 
with probability in Elam, with certainty in Syria, Bactrian- 
India, Asia Minor, and Greece. She had affiliations with Ishtar 
in Assyria-Babylonia, with Anahita in Persia, Armenia, and 
possibly in Baotria, with Ashtoreth (Astarte) in Phoinicia, and 
went to the making of Artemis or Diana, of Aphrodite or Venus, 
and oi Athena in the Greek world’ (G. W. Gilmore, in Hew 
Sehaff-Herzog, viii. 80). 

It is possible, however, that the goddesses of 
Greece and Home are instances of the law of fusion 
rather than cases of borrowing. It would seem 
that Greece and Rome worshipped goddesses of 
love in very early times, and that their importance 
was enhanced through association with foreign 
female deities. 
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‘The native Greek deity of love would appear to have been 
Dione, goddess of the moist and productive soil. . . ; Venus was 
n deity of extreme antiquity among the Romans, but not of 
great importance until she had acquired certain attributes of the 
Eastern Aphrodite ’ (Galey, 424). 

2. Personality of female deities. — Goddesses have 
exercised in some place or time essentially every 
conceivable office as deity, with mental qualities to 
fit the part. There is, however, a law of differen- 
tiation of function as between male and female 
deities that sets the gods apart to exercise the 
sterner qualities as ruler, law-giver, judge, pro- 
tector, or conqueror, whilst goddesses symbolize 
the gentler and more heartful qualities of Nature 
and mind. Illustrations are tne Greek Aurora, 
goddess of the dawn, analogue of U$as in India ; 
Venus, the smrit of love end beauty ; and the 
Scandinavian jFreya, goddess of the atmosphere and 
clouds, of maiTiage, and patroness of the tender 
affection of married lovers, and of parental devotion. 
This specialization of function often produces a com- 
passionate goddess whose prevailing presence can 
breathe solace in times of grief and pain, and inspire 
hope to the weary and heavy-hearted. Such is the 
holy Mary in Cliristian worship, with her almost 
exact counterpart among the Iroquois, Aztecs, and 
Mayas of America and elsewhere (D. G. Brinton, 
T/ic Religious Sentiment, New York, 1876, p, 68). 

Wliile it is not true, as Max Muller has pointed 
out [Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
London, 1897, ii. 818), that female deities are purely 
abstract principles, it is safe to say that they are 
generally more spiritual than the gods. The 
name Minerva, goddess of wisdom and contempla- 
tion, is from the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit words 
for ‘ mind.’ Among the Tzentals of Mexico was and 
still is worshipped the highest of goddesses, Alag- 
hom Naom, lit. ‘ she who brings forth mind.’ ‘ To 
her was due the mental and immaterial part of 
Nature ; hence another of her names was Iztal Ix, 
the mother of wisdom ’ (Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 179). This pervasive 
quality of goddesses causes them to burrow in the 
deeps of things, whence they fix destinies, like the 
Fates — Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, daughters of 
Night. Of the members of the Egyptian triad — 
Osiris, Horns, and Isis — the last was par excel- 
lence tlie skilled magician. Whilst many goddesses 
are resplendent with light, others are, smee they 
dwell in the deeps of things, of a sinister character. 
Others combine noth qualities, as is true of Durga, 
Kali, Chandika, and Chamunda of India. These are 
so tender as to receive the innocent prayers of little 
children, and at the same time are gloomy and 
foreboding. Female deities have often, thanks to 
their spiritual qualities, acted as intermediaries 
between gods and men. The Hindu Siva is mani- 
fested through his wife ‘ the Great Goddess,’ Maha- 
devi. She ‘ with a thousand names and a thousand 
forms ’ is able to suffee the day by her elusive pres- 
ence (A. Barth, Religions of India, London, 1891, 
p. 199). It should not be supposed that, because god- 
desses are the more spiritual and pervasive presences, 
they lack integrity and stability. On the contrary, 
they often represent permanency in the midst of 
change. The soil in which such a feeling springs 
is found in a myth rather wide-spread, that the 
original creative principle is female, and another 
belief that woman alone is endowed with immor- 
tality. 

In making generalizations upon the gentler 
spiritual traits of goddesses, one should not forget 
the warlike proclivities of the Assyrian Ishtar, and 
that Minerva was also ‘ Pallas ’ Athene who hurled 
the thunderbolt (see also Ashtart, Bengal, §§ 13, 
31, Durga, Earth, etc.). 

3. Supreme goddesses. — Female deities have 
often enjoj'ed tne highest place among the gods. 
This depends upon the nature of the social organ- 


ization and the respect in which women are held. 
Clan-life in which the mother is the head of the 
group is likely to lift the ‘mother-goddess’ into 
a supreme position, provided the nation has risen 
above the stage of magic. The early Semites, who 
before their dispersion had a polyandrous social 
organization, are an illustration. G. A. Barton 
says of them : 

‘ We only see more clearly [than did even W. Robertson Smith 
In his Religion of the Semites] that the chief deity of the clan 
was at this primitive time a goddess, and that, in so far as a 
male deity played any considerable part, he was her son and 
reflex ’ [Semitic Origins, London, 1902, p. 106). 

During Bah. history her later equivalent, Ishtar, 
rose to a position ‘independent of association 
with any male deity ’ and ‘ becomes the vehicle for 
the expression of the highest religious and ethical 
thought attained by the Babylonians’ (Jastrow, 
82 f.). Many other illustrations are found among 
the natives of America (E. J. Payne, Bistory of 
the New World called America, Oxford, 1892-99, 
i. 462, ii. 480). 

‘The goddess Tonantzin, Our Dear Mother, was the most 
widely loved of Nahuatl divinities, and it is because her mantle 
fell upon Our Lady Guadalupe that the latter now can boast 
of the most popular shrine in 3Iexico ' (Brinton, Myths, 179). 

It seems inevitable that, as the quieter agricul- 
tural pursuits in naturally protected valleys favour- 
able to the worship of goddesses have fallen into 
the background, through the fusion of clans and 
cities into warring nations in which chivalry and 
virility are at a premium, male deities have 
risen supreme, while those of the ‘weaker sex’ 
have been degraded to lesser functions, attached 
as consorts, superseded and forgotten, or, to save 
themselves, have changed their sex to fit the new 
demands (cf. Barton, esp. pp. 178-180). 

India is unique in having the opposite history— 
of higher appreciation of goddesses, along irith its 
later development. It illustrates, however, the 
same principle in a negative way. ^ The Vedas 
were written before and during the period when the 
Aryans were conquering the abongines of India 
and were engaged in feuds among their o\m tribes. 
Under such conditions there are no goddesses, al- 
though the literature is richly polytheistic. Since 
tiie nation has settled doivn into a relatively peace- 
ful life of agricultural pursuits, the worship of 
female deities has risen to a place of supreme im- 
portance ; Durga, spirit of Nature and spring ; 
Kali, soul of mfinity and_ eternity; Sarasvati, 
supreme wisdom ; and Sakti, mother of all pheno- 
mena. This is not so strange in a land in wliich 
from the earliest times ‘one’s daughter is the 
highest object of tenderness ’ (Mann, iv. 185) and 
‘the mother is a thousand times inore than the 
father’ (ii. 146), and in which there is the present 
phenomenon, as in the province of Malabar, of 
women holding a higher social and political posi- 
tion than men (Sister Nivedita, The Web of Indian 
Life, New York, 1904, p. 76 f.). Hence it is that 
the Hindu worshipper utters daily the prayer 

‘ O Mother Divine, Thou art beyond the reach of our pro'sjsj 
Thou pervadest every particle of the univeree ; all knowleope 
proceeds from Thee, O Infinite Source of Wisdom 1 Thou dwell- 
estin every fem^e form, and all women 
eentativea upon earth ' (Svami Abhedananda, India ana u 
People, New York, 1906, p. 285). . ^ 

d. Goddesses of ‘love. — The term love, as 
shoivn in the sequel, is a tosion of three or four 
separate meanings. In this connexion it is use 
in the sense of love of mates and the tenaer 
passion. There can be no doubt that certain S® ' 
desses of various countries have been patrons oi 
courtship, marriage, and fecundity, and 

sensuality. The function of Venus in Korae, 

Aphrodite in Greece, Freya in Scandinaiaa, Ishta 
in Babylonia, and Tlazolteotl of the ^^cs ^t' 
nesses to this fact. The behaviour of ma y jrgi- 
consorts of the gods is evidence that ^ 

attributes were much in the thought of the 
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shippers. The gods have often conducted them- 
selves toward their mates in a wanton and sensuous 
manner. In addition to the worship of the deities 
of love, both male and female, much use has also 
been made of other deities supposed to he wholly 
free from those characteristics in the expression of 
the tender passion. Ideal maniages to tlie Mother 
of God have been not uncommon in Christendom ; 
and the spiritual unions of Christian mystics with 
Christ have been of a passionate sort. 

In the main, ncoording to W. James, the religion of St. Teresa 
•seems to have been that of an endless amatory flirtation— if 
one may say so without irreverence— between the devotee and 
the deity ’ (FanefiM qf Beligioua Experience, New York, 1002, 
p. 847f.). 

The full extent of feminine attraction in religion 
cannot well be appreciated, however, without an 
adequate recognition of the retention of the appro- 
priate symbols of sex even after the goddesses 
themselves have lapsed into oblivion. The persis- 
tence of the symbols betrays bow the concept and 
the accompanying impulse have been fixed, then 
abstracted, and finally blended into the central 
stream of religion. Among the commonest of 
these symbols and the least mistakable in their 
meaning are representations of the reproductive 
organs. Phallic symbols have been and still are 
used in the under currents of Shintoism in Japan 
(E. Buckley, Phallicisin in Japan, Chicago, 1898 ; 
Griffis, Th& Peligions of Japan, New York, 1895, 
pp. 29, 49, 88, 380-384). .The lihga in India is 
‘ the symbol under which Siva is universally wor- 
shipped’ (J. Dowson, Diet, of Hindu Mythology, 
London, 1891, p. 177). The ‘sim of the Mother 
Goddess,’ the symbol of the female organ of repro- 
duction, ramified through many of the Semitic 
cults (TiHiatliam, AJRPE, July 1911, pp. 252-309). 
Many -writers regard certain pillars and posts of 
houses and altars, and signs carved upon these, 
as representations of the threshold of life of the 
mother-goddess (H. C. Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, 1896, pp. 109-164, 228 ff. ; Barton, 101 f., 
251,_ 253, etc-h There are wide-spread serpent- 
stories and serpent-symbolism in religion (H. Ellis, 
Psychology of Sex Auto-erotism, Philadelphia, 1905, 
p. 206) ivhich are supposed to typify sex (G. W. 
Cox, Myth, of Aryan Nations, London, 1887, p. 
353). Fruit-bearing trees, their boughs, their 
fniit, bunches of grapes, and even the gum that 
exudes from the tree, have been regarded as sacred 
symbols of the reproductive principle of Nature, 
and perhaps contain a strain of sexual obsession 
(W. Smith, 133). Fire-sticks and fire-drills 
used in worship in many parts of the world have 
the same significance (G^, London, 1911, pt. i. vol. 
p. pp. 207-226, 250). In Egypt and amongst the 
Saivites in India, the lotus is a symbol of the re- 
productive act (Creuzer, Symholikund Mythologie, 
Leipzig, 1836-43, 1. i. 412). The Buddhists of the 
noi til countries still repeat, -without suspecting 
the origin of the phrase, ‘ Cm ! The jewel in the 
lotus. Amen ’ (Brinton, The Religious Sentiment, 
214). In the West, too, these symbols persist, 
even when, as also among the Buddhists, they 
contradict the central doctrine of the religion in 
which they appear. In later Home, women carried 
Pnidlic emblems in the processions, and this -was 
prohibited by the Council of Mans in 1247, and 
agam by the Council of Tours in 1396 (Encyc, 
A-m., art. ‘Phallus’ ; on the survivals of old cults, 
LMton, 233-268). See, further, Phallicism. 

n hen one combines the presence of these phallic 
rites and emblems -u’ith the fact that religion has 
amongst most peoples to a greater or less extent 
oroken out in Bacchanalian, Dionysian, Satur- 
nahan, and other orgiastic revels, and often has 
With seeming purpose ended in the most unbridled 
pa^ion, it cannot be doubted that there is some- 
tliing m common between ‘ love ’ and the religious 


sentiment (cf. art. Chastity). This is so evident 
that many students have gone to the extent of 
affiiming their complete identity. 

The judgment of Fothergill is tj-pical : * We find that all 
religions have engaged and concerned themselves with the 
sexual passion ; from the times of Phallic worship through 
Bomisb celibacy down to llormonism, theology has linked itself 
with man’s reproductive instinct ’ 0/burn. Med. Science, 1874, 
p. 103). . Even so careful a student as Barton thinks that the 
‘beginnings of the Semitic religion go back to the sexual 
relation’ (Sem. Or. 107), and ’that the religious and moral 
development of the race has been closely bound up with father- 
hood and motherhood ’ (p. 307). 

Since other -writers hold the opposite view of 
this much debated question, and minimize the 
sexual _ content of religion or even deny the 
connexion altogether, the restrictions and limita- 
tions of its unqualified acceptance should be pointed 
out. _An enthusiasm, it is claimed, incited by the 
pursuit of a new theory, has blinded students to 
the multitude of facts pointing in the contrary 
direction. Some of them are as follows. The 
greater number of female deities have little or no 
connexion whatever with sex. Such, for example, 
are Ceres and Minerva of Borne, and Sarasvati 
and Laksmi of India. Even those of ‘ love ’ have 
often subserved primarily other functions. The 
Assyrian Ishtar had so departed from the motherly 
function of her original prototype that, -while a 
chaste love entered into her relationship with her 
subjects, she -was essentially a goddess of war, of 
battles, of protection, and -was oftentimes a violent 
destroyer (iJastrow, 204 f. ). So much does tradition 
distort her true picture that she has been handed 
doivn essentially in her connexion with the tender 
assion. There is a curious trait in human nature 
y -virtue of -which scandal travels farther and faster 
than sober fact. It must be reckoned with in judg- 
ing the character of those deities and their worship. 

The lively imagination of the supporters of the 
phallic theory of the nature of religion, it would 
seem, has led to a confusion and distortion in 
seeing sexual significance in symbols -ivhere none 
exists. The serpent has clearly been an emblem 
of lightning, of graceful curves, of sinister presences, 
and many other things. Its place in rplimous 
symbolism cannot justly be called invariably a 
sign of sex (cf. W. B. Smith, 158, and esp. Brinton, 
The Religious Sentiment, 206-209). The lotus is a 
token of beauty, of spirituality, and, since it springs 
forth miraculously from its impure surroundings, 
of resurrection (Wiedemann, Rel. of the Anc. 
Egyptians, London, 1897, p. 138). Pillars and 
columns have been loaded down with phallic 
significance by students from Herodotus to the 
present day. Others are much more cautious in 
their generalization (cf. W. E. Smith, 456 f, et al . ; 
Moore, ‘Ash toretb’ and ‘Massebah,’in ABt). The 
way in wliich doorposts, columns of many kinds, 
obelisks, towers, and steeples have been seized upon 
as phallic signs illustrates more clearly perhaps the 
law of apperception in mental behaviour than the 
sexual content of religion. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that religion 
has tried to suppress or regulate or even to eliminate 
every type of eroticism. It has practised and 
preached celibacy in India, Eg}’pt, Europe, Mexico ; 
and elsewhere it has fostered convents, monasteries, 
and nimneries with the utmost rigour of discipline 
(A. E^ville, Native Religions of Mexico and Peru, 
London, 1895, pp. 109-111). It has often gone the 
length of violent sacrifice of -virility and femininity 
in the interest of a life of spirituality ( GB^ ii. 144 f. ). 
As if to purge its highest concepts from too great a 
strain of amorousness, it has formed^ doctrines of 
immaculate conception and virgin birth — notions 
which are very wide-spread (Brinton, Myths M the 
Nexo World, 172). It has pictured gods as produced 
full-formed independently of sex, as in the case of 
Minerva, the -virgin goddess, who sprang from the 
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brain of Jove. It has created goddesses who have 
imored and transcended any connexion with ‘ love.’ 
Because Vesta, the guaruian of the home and 
companion of the hearth, rejected all suitors, 
Jupiter gave her the place of honour in his palace ; 
and in the sacred temples of men on earth she 
was blessed with a position of highest reverence. 
Vestal virgins (as also in Mexico and Peru), whose 
chastity was forfeited at the cost of life, attended 
her sacred altar. Those who would magnify the 
erotic element in religion have been wont to think 
that the presence of prie.stesses and their attendants 
in temples is evidence of sensual practices. While 
there is much evidence for it, there are equally 
convincing proofs that religion has succeeded in 
preserving the chastity of its worshippers (cf. 
Jastrow, 350). The large r61e that priestesses have 
filled in ritual and worship is sufficiently explained 
on the ground of the finer nervous organization 
of women and their capability of more delicate 
emotional response, and hence their special fit- 
ness to act as oracle-givers, witches, sorceresses, 
mediums, and diviners of the will of the god 
(Jastrow, 432, 485, 650). It is fair to judge 
religions, like individuals, at their average best 
rather than at their worst. 

Such considerations as the above would indicate 
that between eroticism and religion there is at 
most a kinship rather than an identity. Their 
inter-relation comes about for two reasons: first, 
the similarities of the psychoses involved, and 
second, the almost uncontrollable intensity of the 
reproductive instincts which religion is trying to 
regulate. On the first point the law is stated 
correctly by Brinton : 


seems to be a function of life as a whole, and is in 
terms of adjustment and fulfilment. It has, like 
life in all its relations, an ‘autotelic’ or ‘teles- 
thetic ’ quality that feels after ideal situations. It 
has also its ‘ axiopathic ’ or ‘cosmothetic’ aspect 
by Avhich it seeks delicately to adjust life to the 
immediate situations around it. The worshipper 
consequently responds to the present and future in 
terms of what the need is, and symbolizes those 
needs with whatever is at hand in the accidents of 
his surroundings. Among the needs are protection 
and safety, Gods have been especially useful in 
this relation. Another need is the increase of 
crops, herds, and children. Goddesses have been 
the natural and convenient symbols oi fertility and 
increase. Many of them have filled the 1 61e simply 
and solely of ensuring the increase of crops Md 
herds except in so far as, by an easy and natural 
process of association, the life of sex has been 
caught up as an incident in their worship. 

Diana was ‘ n personification of the teeming life of nature ’ (6B3 
pt. 1. vol. ii. p. 124). Even the ‘ marriages ’ of gods and god. 
desses performed in her cult were charms to promote the growth 
of crops (ib. p. 121). In Palestine, during drought, the maidens 
and women clothed a winnowing-fork in the garments of a 
woman, called it the ‘ bride of God,’ and performed ritual with 
it to bring rain. There is no evidence of any sentiment 
connected with the ceremony except that of exercising a magical 
influence over the weather. In seeking to compel Increase and 
induce prosperity, niankind has used not only human mother- 
hood ns a symbol, but the cow, the bull, the grape, and any- 
thing that the imagination could conveniently hit upon. 
Continence has proved even more effective in bringing good 
crops than a positive observance of erotic customs (ti. pp 
101-112). In the rich literature of the Rigvedn there were end- 
less reiterations of petitions for abundance of crops, herds, and 
children, and for protection and success ; yet all the deities are 
male, and there is essentially no evidence of amatory religious 
sentiments among the gods or men. 


' Stimulate the religious sentiment and you arouse the passion 
of love, which will be directed as the temperament and indi- 
vidual culture prompt Develop very prominently any form of 
love, and by a native affinity it will seize upon and consecrate 
to its own use whatever religious aspirations the individual 
has. This is the general law of their relation' (The llclirjious 
Sentiment, 73). 

The other aspect of the law is that relirion acts 
as a control or a regulative function of all phases 
of life. That sensuality breaks out in it is evidence 
simply that the strength of the sexual life, due to 
its utility in conserving biological ends, constantly 
threatens personal well-being and social symmetry, 
and that religion has had, therefore, an especially 
difficult task to keep it in control. This regula- 
tion it accomplishes in two ways : by repression, 
as we have seen, and also by refinement. The 
refining process consists in the suppression on the 
one hand of the coarser form of Gie love impulse, 
and on the other in carrying it up into the higher 
levels of consciousness, or ‘ spiritualizing ’ it, and 
there blending it completely with all the other 
instincts and impulses that subserve life’s needs. 
Phallicisms at their best have in this way been 
softened and dignified and also weakened by being 
relatively lost in the rich fusion with other strains 
of mental life. Griffis, for example, in describing 
the phallic observances in Japan, says: ‘I have 
never had reason to look upon the implements or 
the system as anything else than the endeavour of 
man to solve the mystery of Being and Power’ 
(Religions of Japan, p. 51). It is the failure to 
appreciate this law of the suppression of the lower 
and over-intense forms of the love impulse, and at 
the same time the effort to spiritualize and 
harmonize it with the rest of the complex, that has 
led to much needless debate and false interpretation 
of its place in religion. 

5 . The female element in terms of the meaning 
of religion as a whole. — The older emphasis of the 
r61e of love in religion is thus due to the supposition 
that religion exists to subserve some specialiunction 
of life. It does not seek to gratify any taste or 
appetite, but is for the sake of getting on. It 


Another great problem of religion has been the 
question of the origin of things. Femininity has 
again proved a natural and convenient symbol of 
creation — but so has the egg, which may, for 
example, split, one part becoming the heavens and 
the oGier the earth. 

' Half of the Civalte religions are, in fact, characterised by the 
cultus of an androgynous or female divinity. Thepakti. . .has 
its roots ... in a sexual dualism, placed at the beginning of 
things (in a Brabmapa of the Yajur-Veda, for instance, Prajapatl 
is androgynous), or of n common womb in which beings are 
formed, which is also their common tomb’ (Barth, 200). 


Femininity is thus clearly one factor only in the 
larger business of religion as adjustment and fulfil- 
ment. 

6 . Sexless deities. — It is suggestive of the limita- 
tion of the place of femininity in religion that, 
ilong with growth, religion has progressively 
lot only emphasized virgins, continent priestesses, 
drgin mothers, and celibate goddesses, but liM 
;onceived as well sexless and hermaphroditic 
ieities and angels, and also gods and goddesses 
who transcend considerations of sex entirely. 
[Centring, as the religious impulse does, in feeling 
ifter the larger life or ‘ the sentiment of cqn- 
dnuance,’ it has thus sought to express the unity 
)f Nature and life in the purely human. It has, 
Iierefore, been fond of combining both sexes m 
me personality, or of fusing, in a deity who 
lappens to be ny name of a certain sex (due. Jet 
IS say, to the limitations of language), the qualities 

if the opposite sex. ... 

‘ In the Vatican Apollo we see masculine strength Uniterm 
naidenly softness : in the traditional face and figure of Christ 
. still more striking example of how tte_ devout _ 

he traits of both sexes to express the highest possibility or one 
pecies * (Brinton, T/te Religious Sentiment^ 67). 

Were it not for the fact that gods, irrespective 
(f sex, subserve the higher functions of protector, 
lelper, and unifier, how could one explain the lac 
hat Ishtar sometimes appears as female among 
he Semites and as male among the others . _ 

In the highest monotheisms the Deity has r^e 
uperior to sex. The God of Muhammad, while 
auing forth a holy prophet from a virgin mothe , 
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' begetteth no children ’ ; to impute such to Him 
■n’omd be so gross an impiety as to threaten the 
cleaving of the heavens asunder and the destruction 
of the earth. 

• It is not meet for God that He should have a son ; God 
forbid 1 When He deoreeth a thing He only saith unto it *' Be ” 
and it is' (Qur’an, xix.). ‘He begettetb not, neither 'is He 
begotten’ (oxii.). 

Such liketvise are Brahma and Jahiveh. 

• In Christianity, and already in the spiritual religion of the 
Hebrews, the idea of divine fatherhood is entirelj’ dissociated 
from the physical basis of natural fatherhood. Man was created 
in the image of God, but he was not begotten; God-sonship is 
not a thing of nature but a thing of grace ’ (VV. K. Smith, 41). 

More barbaric religions, nob being able to think 
in. terms of sesthetic or moral values or general 
concepts, have been compelled to picture things in 
more concrete terms. Deities have sometimes been, 
therefore, progenitors, just as at other times they 
are potters who shape men from clay. 

Particularly among uncoltured people it has been 
a convenience to represent ‘Keality,’ the higher 
seif, and the present and possible relationship of 
the two in the imagery of human relationships ; 
and it is, therefore, natural that the tender passion 
should have been seized upon as a convenient 
analogy. Along ivith increased enlightenment, 
however, every aspect of the ‘love-life’ is either 
taken up into the higher w'orld_ of religious values 
in a softened, refined, or almost imperceptible form, 
or transcended and left behind. Both these things 
are likely to happen, each in its own way]. 

7. Summary of psychological theories. — The 
interpretations of our problem from the standpoint 
of psychological discussion have been_ extremely 
diverse. Although somew’hat antagonistic among 
themselves, there is doubtless some truth in each 
and all of them. Characteristic theories are here 
described, arranged as far as possible in a series 
from the least to the most satisfactory. 

(ffi) Deqeneratxon.—A. popular conception has 
been that there is little or no connexion between 
the female sentiment and religion. Whenever they 
have mingled, it is because the reproductive passion 
has broken through its proper bounds. This notion 
of their antithesis has arisen out of the law of con- 
trast, by which the high and the low, the good and 
the bad, are sharply set off against each other. 
This inevitable tendency has gradually produced 
the two incompatible rvorlds of 'grace’and ‘nature,’ 
the ‘sacred’ and ‘secular’ — a contrast unknown 
to the primitive mind— with ‘religion’ confined to 
the one sphere, and the biological function of 
reproduction to the other; and it has ended in 
many countries in a radical asceticism. Modem 
dev’elopraental conceptions have, undemiined such 
artificial distinctions. The trath of this notion 


rests upon the vast difference, through develop- 
ment, between the ‘lower’ and the ‘higher’ 
which is the refined, intellectualized, and controlled 
expression of the tender passion ; and upon the 
fact of the strength and persistence of sex, with 
its consequent dangers from the crasser forms of 
’J? expression. Its falsity centres in the resultant 
mvided and incoherent personality, the sensualiz- 
ing of the biological function by freeing it from the 
control of the higher sentiments, and in limiting 
religion to a relatively narrow field of highly 
aostraeted values. 

(i>) Identity . — ^Many students take exactly the 
opposite view, and regard the religious impulse as 
primanly, if not solely, the refinement of repro- 
QUction. Love in religion is a spiritualized form of 
love for mates. In the development of individuals 
we curve of frequency for conversions and other 
eupous awakenings is essentially coincident with 
Bat of the maturing of the reproductive functions 
Psychology of Religion, London, 
sa, cfi. 111.). The phenomena attending the stress 
conviction for sin are similar to the disturbances 


of sex {ih. 16S, 206). There are marked likenesses 
between ‘ love ’ at its highest and mystical states 
of religion (Hall, Adolescence, New York, 1904, ii. 
295-301). _A genetic series of ‘ love-states,’ from its 
physiological setting to its highest spiritualized and 
naystical qualities, identical with those of religion, 
is easily describable (ib. ii. 126-143). The patho- 
logy of the two shows remarkable similarities. 

‘ In the (etnale especially the erotic delusion, unknown to the 
patient herself, often assumes the color of the religious ' (J. T. 
Dickson, The Science and Practice of Medicine in Pelation to 
Mind, New York, 1874, p. 383; ct. Ellis, 231 ff.). Murisier re- 
marks : * The passion of the religious ecstatic lacks nothing of 
what goes to make up sexual love, not even jealousy’ IMPh, 
Nov. 1S9S). 

The evolutionary background of love is traceable, 
from reproduction, to sex and the family, and on 
through the larger tribal self until it includes 
attachment to humanity and to God (Drummond, 
The Ascent of Man, New York, 1894, pp. 215- 
318). Added to these psychological and biological 
evidences are those of a sociological character con- 
sidered above. 

Wliilst these massed evidences are on the surface 
extremely convincing, a more careful analysis ivill 
show that, although they are true within limits, the 
supposition that religion and spiritualized ‘love’ 
are identical is a hasty one, with rather more error 
than accuracy in it when applied to developed re- 
ligions. The reasons for thinking so are that, 
looked at empirically, the highest religions of the 
present, barring exceptions and distortions, look 
as if they had other than erotic significance, no 
matter how spiritualized the phallic content ; a 
comparative and genetic study of the facts seems 
to show that phallic symbols and rites, in so far as 
they are found at present, are relics, or rudimentary 
marks, of an earlier attempt to regulate promis- 
cuity ; the biographical and autobiographical evi- 
dence would indicate that more frequently than 
otherwise the eft'eot of ‘ getting religion ’ is either 
the control of the passions or their uprooting and 
the substitution of a set of values which can- 
not, except by the liveliest play of the imagination, 
be called irradiations of sex ; love in religion has 
psychologically at least two other sources besides 
the reproductive impulse ; and, finally, religion ia 
the fusion of all the instincts and emotions, and 
not the one alone. 

(c) Regulation. — Eeligion — man’s sentiment of 
continuance and feeling after perfection, or, as theo- 
logians prefer to call it, God’s revelation to the 
mmd and guidance in the heart — has been trying 
to control life as a whole. Among other things it 
has tried to incorporate the reproductive instinct 
in order to regulate its intensity and to eliminate 
promiscuity (Marshall, Instinct and Reason, New 
York, 1898, pp. 309-316). In earlier times, hiologi- 
callj’-, in the absence of the care oi cliildren, the 
perpetuity of the species depended upon multi- 
plicity of offspring. Under such circumstances 
there must have been a utility in an uncontrolled 
passion for reproduction. The laws of heredity 
and recapitulation have brought up this old strain 
into human life. The conditions later changed. 
With the increased advantage to the species of 
having the family as the basis of social organ- 
ization, tlie condition of advancement was the 
establishment of monogamous marriages, and &e 
consequent weakening of the sexual impulse. Re- 
ligion is in part the crj^stallization of this feeling 
of the need of such regulation. It has, therefore, 
taken over into itself the function of sex and 
marriage, and has used every conceivable means 
of exercising control over them. It has hedged 
them about with social sanctions, under priests 
who are frequently celibates or eunuchs, 
ritual and ceremony too solemn to he disregarded, 
and with gods and goddesses whose will could not 
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be withstood. It has made marriage difficult to 
enter, has tested the fitness of mates by periods of 
long delay, and has sealed their union by forbid- 
ding divorce. It has uttered its admonitions, pro- 
hibitions, and punishments ; and in every way has 
attempted to restrain the passions, and direct the 
mind into a sense of the dignity and sacredness of 
this phase of life, when limited to the channels of 
social and spiritual well-being, 

(d) Adaptation. — But religion has at times as- 
sumed the positive attitude of stimulating the re- 
productive impulse under its controlled form. The 
reason for this is to be found in the social sense of 
the need of increasing the number of individuals in 
the tribe or nation, combined with the individual 
recognition of special fulfilment through progeny. 
Primitive warring tribes have shown much concern 
over the birth of the greatest possible number of 
male children. It is natural that this need should 
be taken up and made part of the business of re- 
ligion. No warrior could enter Valhalla in early 
Germanic times who had not begotten a son. 
Among the Mormons one’s condition and position 
in heaven depends upon the number of offspring 
brought forth under the regulation of the ‘ family.’ 
Modem governments have taken seriously the 
problem of encouraging marriages and the produc- 
tion of large families. Since, now, the regulation 
and stimulation of such matters has come over, 
through specialization, into a body of social cus- 
toms and mso under State control, it has inevitably 
come about that religion has progressively busied 
itself, to a greater extent relatively, with ideal 
adjustments irrespective of the relation of mates. 
So much is this the case that in the empirical study 
of the religious confessions of normal persons at 
the present time there is ample evidence that the 
instinct in question is a hindrance to the spiritual 
life and must be curbed (Starbuck, 402). 

(e) Composition. — Religion is a compound of all 
the instincts and emotions, while the female senti- 
ment is but one of these, and, as we have seen, one 
that has tended in the higher forms of religion to 
lapse into relative insignificance. The laws of the 
refinement of the instincts and of their fusion, 
already referred to, have carried up into religion 
a rich blending of fear, self-regard, hunger, self- 
expression, love, curiosity, and many others. Each 
of these can be traced from its simple, crude form 
to its spiritualized expression, where it mingles in 
some measure with every phase of the mental life. 
It has been a fascinating theme of students to trace 
out these relations. Pear, for example, betrays 
itself by the presence in religion of demons, hell, 
sacrifice, priestcraft, and the like, and also, with a 
slight blend from other instincts, as the sense of 
majesty and reverence, which characterizes religion 
at its best. Self-regard, likewise, develops from 
the seeking for mere benefits upwards to the crav- 
ing for perpetuity through immortality, and at 
last becomes the aesthetic demand for ideal perfec- 
tion. The temptation of such procedure, since a 
certain instinct permeates entirely the higher re- 
ligious life, is to give way to the fascination of the 
description, and conclude, therefore, that religion 
is nothing else than the single instinct in question. 
It is analogous to the procedure of an amateur 
chemist who should be entirely satisfied with dis- 
covering a single element in a compound, because 
he is sure that it permeates every part of the solu- 
tion. There is perhaps not an instinct that does 
not, and with much accuracy of description, seem 
to be the all-filling source and content of the re- 
ligious life. The enthusiasm of the sex psycholo- 
gists in particular, during recent years, has resulted 
in a strange confusion, blany of the facts that 
seem to them to prove the identity of the female 
sentiment with religion only want more carefirl 


scrutiny to betray their insufficiency. Much has 
been made of the coincidence and concomitance 
durrng adolescence of reproductive and religious 
awakenings. (On the similarity of these curves of 
frequency, see Starbuck, ch. ii. • on the value of 
thrs krnd of reasoning, consult W James, 11 f.) 
There is no evidence, however, of a causal relatiorr- 
ship. On the contrary, it is clear that for the 
most parton the mental side they are contradictory 
and antithetical. The coincidence seems to be due 
to the prevalence of initiation ceremonies practised 
among all primitive peoples. The modern equiva- 
lent is a custom of confirmation. These ceremonies 
celebrate the entrance of young men and women 
into the social, political, and religious ways of the 
clan, and mark at the same time the fitness for 
marriage. _ A process of long social selection in con- 
nexion with these ceremonies, through weeding 
out the mentally and physically unfit, has called 
out and accentuated the eventful period of early 
adolescence, with its marked readjustment in the 
complex strains of character, and the sudden call- 
ing out of latent powers. Since the mental and 
physical characteristics are the same essentially 
as are necessary to good citizenship on the one 
hand, and the responsibility of family life on the 
other, and, since the social group has sought through 
these ceremonies to prepare young men and women 
for both the civic and the marital relationship, it is 
hut a matter of course that the awakenings of sex 
and religion should be synchronous. Keeping in 
mind the distinction between the cause and the 
condition of a mental happening, one may safely 
say simply that frequently in adolescence the ex- 
plosive quality of the ‘ love ’ instinct touches off a 
large stock of activities, insights, and interests 
which are not of sexual origin, and among these 
the religious impulse. But religion is ‘touched 
oft’’ also by a score of other adolescent nascencies, 
such as scientific insight, logical acumen, and the 
joy of conquest, and much more frequently so than 
by the sexual impulse. So markedly is this trae 
that it is not safe to conclude that the reproductive 
instinct furnishes to any considerable degree the 
raw material out of which religion is constructed. 

The reasoning from the pathology of sex and 
religion is equally at variance "with the facts. That 
the pathologies of eroticism are likely to take on 
a religious cast none will doubt. This is the 
correct clue to the psychoses of many religious 
fanatics. In the case of Swedenborg, for example, 
the evidences from his journal and from his writings 
are conclusive that his ‘ divine love ’ and ‘ angelic 
wisdom ’ are — ^not wholly, but in large part — the 
efflurda from an unstable and over-excitable erotic 
temperament. Other instances can be found, par- 
ticularly among the radical mystics. They are the 
exceptions, however, from which alienists have de- 
rived too sweeping generalizations. 

Religious and sexual insanities are both extremely 
complex psychoses. Each draws from many sources. 
There are on the one hand many religious insanities 
that have no sexual setting (D. H. Tuke, ^ 
Psychol. Medicine, Pliiladelphia, 1892, p. 1091 f.), 
and on the other many kinds of sexual insanity 
that do not take a religious turn. The small part 
that either sex or religion occupies in the whole 
range of insanities is indicated by statistical studies. 
Out of 66,918 male inmates in the asylums of h-ng- 
land and Wales during the years 1878--1887 th^ 
were but 2-6 % whose disturbances took pe lom 
of religious excitement, and only 4^ 
to sexual or reproductive causes (H. Ellis, in x uk , 
p. 1154). It is from these two small and relatively 
incompatible fields that the faps have ° , 
from which wholesale conclusions have bee ' 
tained. Not only does the sphere of mpm^oraw 
from many other sources than sex, hut religi 
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an indefinitely bigger thing than mysticism, which 
itself only occasionally shows exaggerated erotic- 
ism. That there is more in religion than irradia- 
tions of sex is sug§:ested by the fact that alienists 
often recommend it in the treatment of insanity 
for its humanizing, restraining, steadying, and 
stimulating influence {cf. Gasquet, in Tuke, 1088- 
91). Nor can this be suspected as an instance of 
similia similihus curantur. The occurrence, it 
should be said, of the interplay of erotic mysticism 
and sexual insanity is due to the law of association 
which operates amongst the emotions no less than 
in the cognitive processes. Religion is_ the whole- 
hearted response of the devotee to his sense of 
absolute values. Its psychoses tend to be com- 
pletely obsessive and voluminous. This is the 
character, too, of all the instincts, particularly of 
the sexual emotion. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that in the exaggerated form mysticism and erotic- 
ism should blend, even if, as is true, they draw for 
the most part from different sources and have a 
somewhat independent history. 

The gravest oversight of the identity theory of 
the female sentiment and religion is the supposition 
that love, which is the centr^ fact of religion, has 
had its sole origin in sex (cf. Mercier, Sanity and 
Insanity, London, 1890, p. 220 IT.). But love is a 
compound. It has at least three somewhat inde- 
pendent sources — sex, gregariousness, and Nature 
appreciation. The evolution of the first has brought 
into religion the tender affection for kind, while its 
exaggeration results in phallicism and eroticisms 
of many sorts. The refinements of OTegariousness 
have created the sentiments of fellowship, sym- 
pathy, and loyalty to kind, regardless of sex, and 
when excessive have produced clannishness on the 
one hand, and unreflecting missionary zeal on the 
other. Nature appreciation, the sheer enjoyment 
of things in and for themselves, has ripened into 
a sense of presences ivithin objects, and at last 
into Nature-gods and Nature-religions. Gregari- 
ousness, or ‘sociality,’ as M. J. Guyau calls it 
{Non-Bcliyion of the Future, London, 1897, p. 44), 
can exist independently of sex. In his fine analysis, 
Eihot (Psychology of the Emotions, London, 1897, 
pp. 276-303) points out that gregariousness is 
founded upon nutrition, the will to live, and the 
attraction of like for like, irrespective of sex, while 
the tender emotion is founded upon sex and mother- 
love. These two, although having an element in 
common, have remained, in the course of evolution, 
‘distinct and mutually independent’ (p. 280). It 
is, furthermore, in connexion with the gregarious 
life, irrespective of sex, that the true social and 
moral feelings are developed, whereas the senti- 
ments that arise in connexion udth ‘domestic 
aggregates ’ based upon the tender emotion are ‘ re- 
Btricted to a closed group, without expansive force 
or elasticity ’ (p. 281). Societies formed within the 
same sex, or even among members of different 
species, or among animals like bees and ants in 
winch reproduction is but a brief incident for per- 
petuating the species and limited to a few — all 
Bu^ societies, because of their common interests 
and contacts, show loyalties, fellowships, and 
loves of the most saving kind. The co-operation is 
OKed upon the instinct of conservation, and the 
attraction js derived from the interplay of person- 
alities which becomes part of the mental and 
spintual furnishing of each individual, in the ab- 
sence of which there is distress, and in its presence 
enrichment and enlargement. If this dualistic 
tlieory of the separate origin of the family group 
^1 M group is correct, as seems highly 

probable, the evidence of comparative and genetic 
w’ould be that morality and religion, 
iir . primarily in terms of fellowship, have 
rawn far more from the gregarious instinct than 
VOL. v._53 


from sex. The empirical evidences, as we have 
seen, emphatically support this view. In this con- 
nexion it is suggestive that sex is but a specialized 
form of reproduction, the latter having been per- 
formed originally by cell-division, and that both re- 
production and sex are functions of the will to live. 
The reproductive system, for e.xample, is a special- 
ization, embryologically, of the nutritive organs. 
These considerations vyould seem to fortify the 
point of view that religion exists fundamentally in 
the interest of the adjustment and fulfilment of the 
developing higher life, and not for the sake of any 
special sentiment. 

The root of the difficulty, then, wdth the identity 
theory of sex and religion is, in the first place, the 
failure to appreciate that love in religion is a 
compound of the tender emotion, the gregarious 
instinct, and Nature attachments, the first suffus- 
ing the^ other two with an sesthetic quality, and 
furnishing them with a basis for external reference ; 
secondly, the failure to see that religion is a com- 
pound of all the instincts. The female sentiment 
is, therefore, but one of the ingredients — more im- 
portant formerly than now — in a rich compound of 
sentiments called by the single name ‘religion,’ 
whose function is ideal adjustment. 

Cf. also artt. Phallicism, Religion, Sex. 

Literature. — This has been indicated in the article. 

Edwin D. Stakbuck. 

FENG-SHUI. — Chinese dictionaries give no 
definition of what is to be understood by Feng- 
Shui. No native treatises e.xpound it upon scien- 
tific lines. ibjjg is ‘wind,’ sAia' is ‘water.’ Wind 
is what cannot be seen, and water what cannot be 
grasped. ‘ Wind and water ’ is the term, there- 
fore, for the occult powers which are always bear- 
ing down upon human life. Professors of Feng- 
Shui prefer that it should remain a mystery, and 
those who pay them for their services accept the 
position, declaring that it is not to be expected that 
common people should understand the unfathom- 
able. Eitel (Fetw-Shui, or the Budiments of Natu- 
ral Science in China) calls it ‘ a conglomeration of 
rougli guesses at Nature.’ It undoubtedly grew 
out of naturalistic beliefs, though it has become 
distorted and degraded into a gross superstition. 

Practically there is little religion in China but 
such as springs out of Feng-Shui. The worship of 
ancestors, the most popular of all religious ob- 
servances, is indissolubly connected with it. It 
enters into every important arrangement of daily 
life. Every proposed change must be brought to 
the test of its principles. All events which happen, 
favourable or adverse, are explained by it. It is 
spoken of vdth reverence and awe. The common 
people are its slaves. Confucianist gentry laugh 
at tlie Feng-Shui doctor, but are careful to fall in 
with his theories and commands. Chinese law 
does not discuss it, but the courts always act op 
the presumption that its principles are not fictiti- 
ous. The Government, though not acknowledg- 
ing it, publislies every year an Imperial almanac 
giving all the lists, figures, and diagrams which 
are required by its professors and their victims. 
When a rebellion breaks out, the first act of the 
authorities is not to raise troops, but to send mes- 
sengers to spoil the Feng-Shui of the rebel leaders 
by despoiling their ancestral tombs. And, when 
selling land to foreigners, the mandarins are care- 
ful to assign them only what is believed to have 
bad Feng-Shui. 

S. Wells Williams (The Middle Kingdom, ii. 246) 
remarks that this geomantic and spiritualistic 
faith became systematized in the times of Chu Hi, 
who lived under the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1126- 
1278). Chu Hi’s commentaries on the Chinese 
Classics are read in every school ; and his mode of 
tliinkiug has been adopted by modem Confucian- 
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ism. His theory is that the soul has a dual nature, 
consisting of the animtis and anima — sometimes 
called the hreath of Heaven and the hreath of 
Earth. The aniimis is the male or spiritual ele- 
ment in the soul ; the anima, the female or ma- 
terial element. So long as a man lives, these two 
principles co-exist in combination, hut at death the 
union is dissolved. The animus returns to heaven, 
the anima to earth. Neither of them wanders at 
large in space. The animus enjoys freedom of 
movement, but chooses to limit its peregrinations 
to the vicinity of its former Tiahitat, and to the 
company of the people with whom it was formerly 
associated. The anima lies quiet in the tomb, 
provided that the tomb has good Feng-Shui. The 
Chinese believe themselves to be compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses in the persons of 
their ancestors and forbears generally, and they 
hold that the spirits of these deceased relatives 
are omnipresent in the elements of Nature. 

Here we arrive at the practical point wliich is of 
such extreme interest to beifevers in Feng-Simi. 
The selection of a grave is the most vitally irfi- 
portant matter in a man’s life. The quiet repose 
of the anima in its tomb is essential to the well- 
being of its mortal relations. The tomb must he 
in such a position that the anima wll be undis- 
turbed and quiescent ; in which case it will he 
disposed favourably towards those members of its 
family who survive. If otherwise, so low is its 
ethical character in tliis disembodied state that it 
will make havoc of their fortunes. 

The Feng-Shui Sien-Sang, or doctors of the 
geomantic art, know how to profit by these delu- 
sions. They are ridiculed and satirized, hut uni* 
versallv feared. Nothing aflecting the welfare of 
a family can he decided unthout their help. Thes’’ 
are called in for consultation on a great variety 
of occasions. Guided by a curious compass with 
cabalistic signs, they solemnly profess to be able 
to judge •whether a grave is in the proper posi- 
tion, •\imether it is safe to build a house on a par- 
ticular spot, or whether a business is likely to 
prosper where the shop or office stands. If the 
client is rich, it takes a long whOe, so the Chinese 
say, for the learned doctor to arrive at a decision. 
A coffined corpse may have to remain for years on 
a shelf in a temple, or to lodge under a shed, till 
all appears secure. Or, disasters may befall the 
family after the burial of their relative ; where- 
upon the Sien-Sang declares that the bones must 
he unearthed and stored in a jar until better Feng- 
Shui has been discovered. In some districts vast 
sheds are filled -with coffins awaiting burial. Else- 
where tens of thousands of great jars with human 
remains find shelter at the foot of rocks facing the 
south, all of wliich are oivned by the survivors and 
respected by the populace. Any one disturbing 
them would do so at the risk of his life. A tem- 
porary pagoda is sometimes erected as a regulative 
influence in order to test the quality of the Feng- 
Shui. If the crops are good, and no pestilence 
breaks out, and some talented youths in the dis- 
trict ■win honours at the local examinations, the 
Feng-Shui is proved to he good. A permanent 
pagoda then takes the place of the temporary one. 
These pagodas, as regulating the streams of spirit 
influence in warding off the evil or attracting the 
good, are supposed to exercise a remarkable power 
in producing talent in students. For tliis reason 
they are shaped ^vith high pointed roofs in imita- 
tion of a pencil or %vriting brush; and they are 
often spoken of as ‘towers of literature,’ the top- 
most storey being furnished ■';\ith an image and 
shrine of the god of literature. 

As it is necessary sometimes to build a pagoda 
to attract or to divert streams of lucky influence, 
so it is sheer madness to build tall chimneys, to 


place chimneys on houses, to erect telegraph poles 
and semaphore signals, to cast up a railway em- 
hankment, or even to dig for coal. There is no 
knowing what miscliief may he done by such rash 
adventures. 

Some German missionaries near Hong Kong built two littls 
watch-towers on a house. One of these was visible at a tomb 
a mile away. Its enraged owners threatened to bum down the 
whole mission premises. The missionaries argued that the 
spirit of the deceased could see the little watch-tower only il 
he stood up, but not if he was lying down quietly in his gra\ e. 
No discussion was of any avail until the disturbance to the" 
dead was compromised by a substantial money payment to the 
living 1 

AIucli of the -violence of the people in Canton, 
Tientsin, and Peking against foreigners and Chris- 
tianity is due to the erection by Soman Catholics 
of lofty cathedral buildings, winch upset the Feng- 
Shui of the whole district. The objection to rtS- 
Avays, Avith their cuttings, tunnels, embankments, 
and signal-posts, is of the same nature. The first 
railAvay in China, from Shanghai to the port of 
Wu-sung, nine miles aAvay, Avas purchased and 
destroyed by the Chinese, on the plea that the 
speed of the train destroyed the Feng-Shui of tens 
oil thousands of people on both sides of the line. 

With a AUBAv to Avarding off evil influences which 
are presumed to exist, the custom prevails of build- 
ing brick Avails as shields or screens. On these are 
painted lucky symbols, or AA'ords of defiance, or the 
rampant figures of savage beasts. 

When the Feng-Shui is bad, it can be improved. 
A low hill may he raised, or a rugged hill-top may 
be lowered. A straight road or Avatercourse may 
be made serpentine. A pond may he laid out on 
the south side of a cemete^, or a tree which 
obstructs the favourable spirit-breezes may he cut 
doAvn. 

The Chinese believe that the British have 
mastered the Avhole science and art of Feng-Shui. 
To quote Eitel’s reference to the evidences of this 
in Hong Kong : 

'Hong Kong, with its abundance of rocks and boulders 
scattered about on the hillside, abounds in malign breath, and 
the Cliinese think our Government very wise in endeavouring 
to plant trees everywhere on the hill to screen these harbingers 
of eidl. But the most malicious influence under which Hong 
Kong suffers is caused by that curious rock on the edge of the 
hill near AA'anchau It is distinctly seen from Queen's Eoad 
East, and foreigners generally see in it Cain and Abel, Cam 
slaying his brother. The Chinese take the rock to represent a 
female figure, which they call the bad woman; and they firmly 
believe that all the immorality of Hong Kong, all the reckless- 
ness and vice of Tai-ping-shan, are caused by that wicked reck. 
So firmly is this belief impressed upon the lowest classes in Hong 
Kong that those who profit by immoral practices actually go and 
worship that rock, spreading out offerings and burning inMi^e 
at its foot. None dares to injure it; and I have been told by 
many otherwise sensible people that several stone-cutters who 
attempted to quatry at the base of the rode died a sudden death 
immeaiately after the attempt.’ 

From aU this it Avill he perceived that Feng- 
Shui is not strictly a religious doctrine. It is held 
by no sect. It has no temple, no priesthood, no 
ritual. It founds no college, nor has it even an 
authorized professorship. _ Yet its occult influence 
pervade the whole of Chinese society. It might 
be called a materialistic fatalism, by Avhich not 
merely happiness and misery, hut virtue and vice 
are generated. Its origin is the current of 
Nature’s hreath over the surface of the earth, the 
configuration of the landscape deciding the limits 
of its poAvers. It is a mode of thought characte^ 
istic oif primitive times. It AueAvs heaven and 
earth as one great fetish, animated (as Eitel pomts 
out) by a blind, unintelligent, but omnmotent 
vitality. Its similarity to astrology obvioua 
Instead of stars it spealcs of hills. Rivers and 
lakes take the place of the JMilky Way. _ 

PhilosophicaUy, it maintains that toe pi^orma 
cause of all existence was that toe , 

Nothing’ evolA'ed out of itself the ‘Great Absolut . 
men it began to move, the great male prmcipie 
came into being ; and AA’hen it rested, the fern 
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principle was produced, Tlie whole universe is a 
living organistn, in which these two principles are 
nl work. When they are happily conibined, 
favonrahle influences bear down on human life; 
and when inharmomous, the malign breath of 
iiniure exhales disasters upon mankind. 

iiow to avert these calamities is the aim and 
purpose of Peng-Shni. The configuration and 
character of the soil determine the weal and woe 
of tliose who live upon it. Sloping hillsides, 
groups of trees, pools of water, and especially 
winmng roads, when properly situated and com- 
bined, secaro the largest measure of peace and 
happiness, of health and wealth. Bv means of his 
nliunnac and his Compass the Peng-Shui doctor can 
detect and describe what srill happen to the 
relativas of the friend whom they are about to 
place in his grave. 

Buddliisra and Taoism liave been degraded into 
the po.sition of the handmaids, or rather the slaves, 
of this superstition, which holds hundreds of 
millions of the human race in its grip. The 
degradation of Taoism, in particular, has been duo 
to its alliance wdth Feng-Shui. The liuman heart 


cnei out for fellowship with the }>owcrs of Nature. 
Neither Confucianism (with its materialiem) not 
Buddhism (with its transcendentalism) ever satis- 
Ged the Chinese mind. The craving for communion 
With Katiire found its o.vprc“‘-ion in the curions 
geomantio sj-stem of Peng-Stmi, which commanda 
the secret spnpathy, if not the distinct approval, 
of every Chinaman, high and low. This blind 
groping of the Chinese mind after a Pj'stem of 
natural science in which it can rest has been called 
'the very audacity of superstition’; hut it will 
not bo able, any more than the folklore of Chris- 
tian nations, to withstand the impact of pound 
education, of genuine science, of engineering pro- 
gress, and especially of the enlightenment tlmt 
comes with Gliristiau faith. 


Ernest J, HHe}, J^enr^'Shui, or the JludiTTients 
T.. tondon, 1S73; S. WcUs 

wuliams. The Middle A tnffdorn, New York, ib'SS, i. C2S H tNC : 
J. EdUins, Chinef^e IlnonUT, vol h*. 3S73-JSrJ : Storrs Tom-r 
CornhiH Marjazine^ JJarch 1874; JS’e^ies end Querits on China 
<i/jd«/<irfl»»voKn.p,C9; E. J. liVLkfi%,r.ceri'dav JAfein China, 
London, 18SC, ch. on *Tho Biprccrt of nU Hupl^Rrs.* 

HDWIN vlOSnUA DtTKES. 

FERTILITY.— See Hakvkst, Magic. 


FESTIVALS 

Primitive.— See Feasting and Fasting (Introd.). 
American,- See Calendar (American). 
Annamese. — Sec Ann am. 

Armenian (F. JLxcUEU), p. 835. 

Babylonian.— See CALENDAit (Babylonian). 
Biblical.— See ‘Hebrew.’ 

Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 83G. 

Burmese,— See BuE-AfA. 

CelUc (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 838. 

Cham.— See Ciiams. 

Chinese (J. H. Bateson), p. 843. 

Christian (J, G. CaRLETON), p. 844. 

Egyptian (G. Fopcart), p. 853. 

Greek (H. J, Bose), p. 857. 

Hebrew (F. H. Woods), p. 863. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Armenian).’— I" 
the ancient Armenian calendar there arc two kinds 
of abstinence— absolute and relative. Absolute 
flisfinriicc (fasting) is practised on the first 5 days 
of Aradjavorkh (three weeks before Carnival Sun- 
day), and for the 6 weeks of Lent, beginning with 
Ash.Wcdncsdaj- and continuing till the Saturday 
before Palm-Sunday (but see below). Relative 
abtlmtiiee prevails every Wednesday and Friday 
in the year, and also during (a) the week of 
rcntecost (the abstinence of the prophet Elijah), 
6 dairs ; ( j) the week preceding the Feast of 
Gregory the Illuminator (the 3rd week after Pente- 
cost), 6 days ; (c) the Transfiguration (the 6th 
week after Pentecost), 6 days ; (if) the week pre- 
ceding the Sunday of the Assumption of the Holy 
'irgin, 5 days; (c) the week preceding the Sunday 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 5 clays ; (/) the 
week preceding the Feast of St. George, or the 
coast of the Cross of Varag ; (g) the week preccd- 
wg the Feasts of Archangels and Angels ; (A) the 
".oek of Jubilee ; (tj the week preceding the Feast 
ti Nisibis ; {j) the 7 days preceding 

*0® Gliristmas Epiphany-Feast. 

During Lent there is no fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the same holds for all Holy 
’> cek, but abstinence is practised. In none of the 
atiovMnentioned cases is abstinence practised on 
j-atuniays, except on the eve of the Transfigura- 
“On, of tlic Assumption, of the Exaltation of the 
wro>.<;, of Christmas, and of Easter ; on these days 

Ciii-XvCAa (Armenian) nmJ the Literature there 
Armrnta, Ensj. tr., Ixindon, 


AND FASTS. 

Hindu (E. W. Hopkins), p. 867. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 872. 

Jain (M. Stevenson), p. 875, 

Japanese.— See Calendar (Japanese). 

Jewish (S. PozNAllsiu), p. 879, 

Laotian, — See Laos. 

Mexican and Mayan. —See CALENDAR 
(Mexican and Mayan). 

Muslim (K. Vollers), p. 881. 

Nepalese (J. II. Bate.son), p. 884. 

Roman.— See Roman Religion, 

Siamese (G. E. GRRINI), p. 885, 

Slavic (L. Leger), p. 890, 

Teutonic (B. S. Piiillpotts), p, 890. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 892. 

milk-food, eggs, and fish are eaten. During n 
fast, only vegetables, fruits, aud sweetened things 
are eaten ; olives are admitted ns fruits, and olive 
oil is not forbidden. On abstinence days, vege- 
tables, fruits, sweet things, dishes with 'olivo oil, 
etc., are eaten. 

1. GreatFeasts|<a(7/(<Tfar=‘tent,' ‘tabernacle’). 
— There are five Great Feasts : 

L Christmas-Epiphony. 

Z. Easter. 

5. Transfi^ration. 

i, Assumptiori. 

6. Evaltation of tho Cross. 

All these are preceded by a week of abstinence, and 
on the eve of them milk-food, eggs, and fish arc 
eaten. These feasts, except Chnstmas-Epiphany, 
always fall on a Sunday. The second day of all 
five is also a holiday devoted to the commemora- 
tion of the dead, Avhen the people march to tlie 
cemetery in procession, after High Mas.«. 

z. Feasts held in common with the other 
branches of Christianity. — 

1. Puriflcxition of the Holy Virg-in. 

2. The Annunciation. 

8. Tile Ascension. 

i. Pentecost. 

6. Trinity. 

6. Natinty of the Holy Virgin. 

7. Presentation of the Holy Virgin. 

S, Conception of the Holy VirKin, 

The Sunday prccedinc the weekly ahstlne.nccs discussed above 
Is called hy the Armenians t!ie Carnival of the Feast. 

3. Feasts peculiar to the Armenians. — 

1 . The Sth day of Epiphany, the hapVism of Christ 

2. The Great Cnmival of Aradjavorkh : thi^ i? a fired Sun- 

day, the lOlh before On this d'iy the convn <lon 

of the Armenbns to Christianity is^coramemonsled let? 
F. iladcr, orientcU, IWT, p. SS, n. 1). 
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8. Every Sunday ot Great Lent commemorates a parable o! 
the Gospel. 

4 . For forty days after Easter there is the Feast of the 
Kcsurrection ; there is no other feast during this period 
except the first Saturday after Easter, which is the 
day for commemorating the beheading ot John the 
Baptist. 

6. The first Sunday after Easter is calied New Sunday, and 
, commemorates the doubt of St. Tliomas. 

6. The second Sunday after Easter is the Feast of the Clmrch, 

instituted by Gregory the Illuminator, in commemora- 
tion of the pagan feasts ; it is called the Sunday of the 
Chapel of the Native Land, or Grrcn Sunday. 

7. The third Sunday after Easter is called Jied Sunday. 

8. The fifth Sunday after Easter is the Feast of the Apparition 

of the Holy Cross. 

9. The seventh Sunday after Easter is called the 2nd Sunday 

of Palms ; it is the commemoration of the appearance 
of the angel to Gregory the Illuminator in his well- 
prison (virap). 

10. The second Sunday after Penteeost is the Feast of the 

Church of Etchmiadzin. It commemorates the appear- 
ance of Christ to Gregory the Illuminator in the church 
of Etchmiadzin. 

11. The 2nd of July is the Feast of the Bier of the Holy 

Virgin. 

12. The 31st of August is the Feast of the Ungirding of the 

Holy Virgin. 

13. The second day alter the Exaltation of the Cross is the 

Feast of the Cross of Mount Varag. 

14. The Sunday six weeks before Christmas (hisnagals hare- 

kendan) is Jubilee Sunday. 

4 . Feasts of the Saints. — As Feasts of the Saints 
are not allowed on Sunday in the Armenian Church, 
the important ones are always held on a Saturday, 
e.g. the Feasts of St. Gregory, St. George, St. 
Sargis, St. Nicolas of Smyrna, the Archangels and 
Angels, etc. ; while the national Armenian saints 
have their feasts, as a rule, either between Arad- 
javorhh and the Great Carnival, or between Trinity 
week and the Transfiguration. The list of feasts 
given by Conybeare(jBuifaZeArmenor«ni, Oxf. 1905, 
p. 527 If. ) is based on the Armenian months, to be 
used in the reading in the churches after vespers. 

5 . Traces of paganism in the Armenian feasts. 
— (1) Vardavar. — The last five days of the year 
{aweliJeh) were sacred to the goddess Astlik {var- 
dadzri = ‘ she who makes the rose grow ’). Gregory 
the Illuminator, in order to preserve this pagan 
commemoration and to sanctify this feast, trans- 
ferred it to the Feast of Transfiguration. Further, 
the Deluge was commemorated on the first day of 
the Armenian year ; Gregory now fused these two 
feasts into one. Down to the present day it is 
customary for the people, on the day of Trans- 
figuration, to asperge one another in the church, in 
commemoration of the Flood {cf. EBE i. 796 ; for an 
interesting pagan survival in the celebration of 
Ascension l5ay by a water and flower festival, see 
Abeghian, Armen. Vollcsgl,, Leipz. 1899, pp. 61-66). 

(2) Victory of Haile over Bd . — This feast was 
celebrated on the 11 th of August. According to 
tradition, Haik began the year on lltli Aurast, 
the day of his victory over Bel. This day, ^en, 
was called ‘ Haik’s day,’ and was a national 
festival. Gregory the Illuminator wished to re- 
tain this feast ; and so, on his retui-n from Csesarea, 
he brought the relics of St. John the Baptist and 
St. Atbanagenius to Taron, where he built the 
monastery of Surp Garabed (Karapet), which still 
stands and is known under the name of Sultan of 
Mush. Gregory arranged that the Feast of St. 
John the Baptist should be celebrated on the same 
date as the pagan feast. After the fall of the 
Arsacid dynasty, this arrangement was abandoned, 
and the Feast of St. John the Baptist passed over 
into the ranks of the simple Feasts of the Saints. 

(3) Fea^t of Diana {Anahit), — A fortnight after 
the beginning of the year, on the 15th of Nawasard, 
came the Feast of the goddess Anahit (on whom 
see ERE i. 797). Gregory the Illuminator trans- 
formed this into the Feast of the Image of the 
Holy Virgin, brought to Armenia by St. Bar- 
tholomew. In place of the statue of Anahit he 
put the picture of the Virgin, and the celebration 


was fixed for the 15th August, the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Virrfn (cf. Alishan, Souvenirs 
of Native Armenia, Venice, 1869, passim [in 
Armenian]), F. Maclee. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Buddhist).-The 
Buddhist canon prescribes the following festivals 
and fasts. — I. Uposatha. — The Uposatha days 
owed their existence to the ancient Vedic custom 
of holding sacred two periods in each month— the 
times of the new moon {Daria) and the full moon 
(Burnamasa). These feast, or sacred, days were 
called Upavasatha, and offerings of intoxicating 
soma were made in connexion with the worship of 
the moon.^ According to Buddhist tradition,® the 
monks of non-Buddhistic sects were accustomed 
to meet together at the middle and at the close of 
every half-month in order to proclaim their new 
teaching in public. At such times the people 
gathered together, and the dififerent sects found 
their opportunity of increasing their numbers and 
influence. The Buddhists adopted the custom of 
these periodical gatherings, but confined them- 
selves to meeting twice in each month.® In later 
times the intermediate quarter-moon days were 
also held sacred, and so the number of Uposatha 
days was increased to four in every month.'* The 
words of the canon are : ‘ I prescribe that you 
assemble on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth 
day of each month.’ ® In the Dhammika Sutta the 
wording is : ‘ Moreover, being of a pious mind, 
one should observe Uposatha on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighth day of the lunar fortnight.’® 
The fourteenth and fifteenth days must be taken 
to mean the fourteenth day from the new moon in 
I short months and the fifteenth in long.’ 

Though the idea of four monthly fast-days was 
borrowed from Brahmanism and other non-Bud- 
dhistic sources, the manner in which they were kept 
■was entirely original. It was not proper to trade 
or do any business ; hunting and fishing were for- 
bidden ; schools and courts of justice were closed. 
They were also, from ancient times, fasting-days. 
The laity were to celebrate the days -with clean 
garments and clean minds.® Special observance of 
the moral precepts -was inculcated on these days. 
In the Dhammilea Sutta the eight precepts are 
detailed, and it is added ; ‘ Such, they say, is the 
eight-fold fast {Uposatha) declared by Buddha, 
who came among us to put an end to sorrow.’ 
The eight precepts were : (1) not to destroy life ; 
(2) not to take what is not riven ; (3) not to tell 
lies ; (4) not to become drinkers of intoxicating 
liquors ; (5) to refrain from unlawful sexual inter- 
course — an ignoble thing ; (6) not 'to eat unseason- 
able fruits at night ; (7) not to wear garlands or 
use perfumes ; and (8) not to sleep on a mat spread 
on Hie ground.® Furthermore, the brethren and 
sisters were to make use of the gatherings to 
confess to the assembled Order the sms and faults 
which each had committed, and to take upon 
themselves the penance which the transgression 
had incurred.^ . , 

At this Uposatha ceremony the Patimokklm, 
which forms the second Khanuhaka of tXi^Maha- 
vaqga, had to be recited. ‘ This {PatiTnokkha)vnA 
be their Uposatha service.’^* Explicit directions 
are given in regard to the ceremony : an Uposatna 
was to be held in a clearly defined district ; at 

ISBN xHi. Introd. p. x; ^^odeTfffma.Tas, Mmism, 
London, 1889, pp. 84 and 336; Ehys Davids, Buddhism, do. 
1899, p. 139. .. „ 

2 ^lahavaqga, u. 1. 1. 

6SBfxSo.“'’ ^' bhammika Sutta, p. 27. 

Indian Buddhism, Strassbure. 1898 

p! 25 f. « SBE xiib Introd. p. x- 

11 Ib. p. 242. P- 250- 
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least a given number of hliikkhtts Tvere to be 
present sick ones miglitbe excused attendance 
certain offences precluded attendance ; ® directions 
are given for the preparation of a hall in which the 
ceremony was to be held ; * the Patimokkha had to 
be recited in full at each Uposatha, except in 
certain cases of danger, etc.,® and offences were to 
be confessed.® 

In addition to the regular fast-days it is laid 
doAvn that the Pati-Jidrika pakkha should also be 
duly observed.’ This name, meaning ‘ extra fort- 
night,’ applies to three distinct periods : (1) the 
three months of Fossa, or rain ; (2) the month 
succeeding Fossa, called Chivara Masa, or ‘robe 
month,’ because it was customary to provide men- 
dicants, who needed them, with new robes ; and 
(3) the first half of the ‘robe month,’ to which 
period the term more particularly applies. During 
these periods the observance of the ‘ eight precepts ’ 
is more common than at other times.® 

An occasional holiday, only for monks, is the 
Samaggi-Uposatha, ‘ reconciliation holidaj’',’ which 
was held when a quarrel among the fraternity was 
made up.® 

2. Vassa. — Throughout his whole career Gau- 
tama w'as in the habit of travelling about during 
most of the fine part of the year, teaching and 
preaching to the people, but during the four rainy 
months, from Jrme to October, he remained in one 
place, devoting himself more particularly to the 
mstruction of his followers.’® Fossa was ordained 
because the people complained to Gautama that 
the Buddhist priests were going on travels alike 
during winter, summer, and the rainy season, so 
crushing the green herbs in the field, hurting 
vegetable life, and destroying the life of many 
small living things.” The institution of Fossa was 
Gautama’s answer to these complaints. It is a 
retreat prescribed for the rainy season. Bud- 
dhaghosa says ; 

‘The ihilikhtis are to look after their Vihara (if It is in a 
proper state), to provide food and water for themselves, to 
fulfil all due ceremonies, such as paying reverence to sacred 
shrines, etc., and to say loudly, once, or twice, or thrice, at the 
beginning of the retreat, “ I enter upon Vassa in this Vihara for 
these three months.” ' 1- 


Tlie periods fixed by Buddha for entering npon 
Fossa were two : ‘ the earlier and the later. The 
earlier time for entering (upon Fassa) is the day 
after the full moon of Asalha (June^uly) ; the 
later, a month after the full moon of Asalha.’’® 
The double period was probably due to a similar 
double period prescriheu in the Brahmanas and 
Satras for most of the Vedic festivals. Thus the 
sacrifice of Farunapragliasa, with which the 
Brahmans began the rainy season, was to he held 
either on the full moon day of Asadha, or on the 
full-moon day of the following month, Sravana, 
in complete accordance with Buddhistieal rules 
about the Fassupanayika. The Brahmana texts 
begin the year with the full-moon day of the 
(Uttara) Phalguna ; the Sutras mention another 
New Year’s day, the Chaitri punidmdsi, which 
Wls one month later. It was in connexion ■with 
tnis_ dislocation of the year that the annual 
’^^ivnls might he postponed accordingly. ’■* 

The rules for the celebration of Fassa are con- 
mined in the third Khandhaka of the Mahdvagga^^ 
No hhikkTin was to go on his travels till he had 
kept the Fassa during the earlier or later three 
months.’® By the order of a king the retreat might 


’ SBE Xiii. 2S0 ff. 2 Ib. p. 2GS. 

»B.p. 290. “liJ. p. 271. 

llb.-p.mi. 6 76. p. 243. 

I Dbammiia Suita, p. 27. 8 Ebj-s Davids, 141. 

® Kern, 99. 

n Darids, 67 f. ; Monier-WiUiams, 427. 

’’ SBE xiii. 29S f. 12 76. p. 290. 

« n. pp. 299, SOO. 14 76. p. 300. 

Jfi. pp. 29S-S24. 16 76. p. 301. 


be_ commenced at the later period.’ A bhikkiiu 
might leave his Vihara, if sent for, but not for a 
longer period than seven days.® A number of 
other cases are given, such as a visit to a si ck man 
or father, mother, or relation, where leave of 
absence was permissible, but was restricted to 
seven days.® The place of retreat could be changed 
for such reasons as danger from beasts of prey, 
snakes, robbers, demons, want of food, fire, no 
proper medicine, etc.'* For those who entered npon 
Fassa in the later period, the end of the retreat 
fell on Komvdi day, i.e. the full-moon day in the 
month Karttika, frequently called ‘ Kaumuda day ’ 
in epic literature. 

3. Pavarana, — This solemn termination of the 
Fassa is inaugurated by an act of the Sahgha in 
an assembly of the Chapter of at least five monks.® 
The fourteenth and fifteenth days of the half- 
month ivere appointed as Pavdrand days.® The 
ritual for the ceremony forms the fouith Khan- 
dhaka of the Slahdvagga.'’ Gautama says : 

‘I prescribe that the hhikmiis, when they bare finished their 
Fassa residence, hold Pavarapawitb each other in these three 
ways : hjr what has been seen, or by what has been heard, or 
by what is suspected. Hence it will result that you live in ac- 
cord with each other, that you atone for the offences (you have 
committed), and that you keep the rules of discipline before 
your eyes.’ 8 


The form for the ceremony is : ‘ I pronounce my 
Pavdrand,, friends, before you, by what has been 
seen, or by wliat has been heard, or by what has 
been suspected ; may you speak to me, sirs, out of 
compassion towards me : if I see (an offence), I ivill 
atone for it.’® 

4. Kashina. — Immediately after the Pavd,raTia 
there followed a distribution of robes, which 
believers offered to the fraternity, to the hhikkhns 
composing the Sa-iigha. The ceremonies are de- 
tailed in the seventh Khandhaka of the Maha- 
vagga.^’^ The distribution commences with the 
Kathinatthdra; atthdra, ‘spreading out,’ not being 
here used literally, for spreading out on the ground 
or otherwise, but in a secondary, juristic sense. 
The term is translated according to context, some- 
times by ‘ spreading out,’ sometimes by ‘ ceremony,’ 
and sometimes by ‘dedication.’” 

S- The seasons. — At tlie time of his ordination 
each priest received from the master of the cere- 
monies, kammachari, five ordinances, the second 
being ‘ the seasons.’ In ancient India the ritual 
year was divided into three four-monthly periods, 
the three terms being celebrated with sacrifices, on 
tlie full moon day of Phalguna, of Asadha, and of 
Karttika ; or, in each case, one month later, as 
described above. These three sacrificial festivals 
inaugurated summer, the rainy season, and winter. 
The Buddhists retained this division of the year, 
and celebrated the terms, but, of course, nob ■with 
sacrificial rites. During the first period the priests 
were directed to reside at the roots of trees, to have 
the advantage of silent and profound meditation ; 
during the second to keep Fassa ; and during the 
third to occupy pannasdlds (huts of leaves and 
branches) ,for mutual instruction and for reading 
the bhdiia to the people.’® 

6. Saflgitas. — Convocations of priests were 
directed to be held frequently. The Pali word is 
from a root which signifies ‘ to sing,’ or ‘ to sound,’ 
as Indians do when they read sacred books. From 
this it appears that the object of these assem- 
blies was to read the bhuna to each other, but 
particularly to read and expound the Finaya 
books. 


I SEE xiii. SOI. 

3 Ib. pp. 305-310. 

6 Kern, 99-101. 
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0 76. p. 333. 
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12 Karmawakya, the Ritual 
B. Clougb, 1831. 
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FESTIVALS AND PASTS (Celtic) 


See also the ‘Chinese,’ ‘Nepalese,’ ‘Siamese,’ 
and ‘ Tibetan ’ sections of Festivals and Fasts. 

Literature. — ^This has been cited in the article. 

J. H. Bateson. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Celtic). — i. 
The division of the Celtic year. — The division of 
the Celtic year and the position of its festivals 
were originally governed by agricultural processes. 
Probably at first the year was divided into two un- 
equal parts, summer and winter. Later came the 
astronomical cycles — at first lunar (Plin. xvi. 95), 
then, as a result of the influence of the Roman 
calendar, solar. Two important facts must be 
borne in mind: (1) that, in Celtic belief, night 
preceded day, and that, in early Celtic literature, 

‘ night’ usually means a night and a day, with the 
result that every festival began on the previous 
night (Cmsar, d& Bell, Gall. vi. 18; Lotn, BCel 
XXV. 116) ; (2) that the year began with vdnter — 
probably about mid-November, though later the 
winter festival began on November eve. When 
we first become acquainted with the Celtic calendar 
from Irish texts, we find a two-fold division — each 
half being again subdivided. The winter half 
(geimhredh) began with November on Samhain eve, 
i.e. Oct. 31, and was subdivided into two parts, 
the second beginning on Feb. 1 ; the summer half 
(samhradh) began with May and the Beltane feast, 
and also had its subdivision, its second portion 
beginning TOth Lugnasad on Aug. 1 (O’Donovan, 
Book of Bights, Dublin, 1847, p. lii f. ). There were 
thus four quarters, but these do not correspond to 
those beginning ivith the solstices and equinoxes. 
They begin each with a feast, three of which — 
Samhain, Beltane, and Lugnasad — can easily be 
traced. The Februaiy feast is now replaced by 
St. Bridget’s day (Feb. 1 ) : its pagan predecessor 
has left scant traces. It is unlmely that this 
definite subdivision existed in earlier times, as, 
indeed, the shifting of Samhain from mid- to 1st 
November suggests — in the Isle of Man it is still 
held on Nov.T2 {FL ii. [1891] 308) — and the arrange- 
ment is doubtless due to the analogy of the Roman 
calendar. But the influence of this calendar had 
the farther eflect of displacing some of the festivals. 
Thus, in Gaul, much of the ritual of Samhain was 
transferred to the calends of January, while there 
was a tendency to celebrate Midsummer day in- 
stead of Beltane as the summer feast, both being 
found with similar ritual over the Celtic area, and 
they are evidently twin halves of one festival. 
The influence of the Christian calendar, with its 
lists of feasts and saints’ days, must also be taken 
into account, some of the ritual of the earlier pagan 
festivals now occurring as survivals on holy days 
within the range of the pagan festival periods. 
All these festivals being mainly connected with 
agriculture, magic as well as religion had its place 
in the ritual, the object of the magical acts being 
to promote fertility and to aid the power of the 
divinities or spirits of fertility. 

2. Samhain (perhaps from sam, ‘summer,’ and 
fuin, ‘ sunset ’ or ‘ end ’ [ Windisch-Stokes, Jr. Tcxte, 
Leipzig, 1880 fif., i. 757], though Stokes [Urkclt. 
Sprachschaiz, Gottingen, 1894, p. 293] gives to 
*samani- the meaning of ‘ assembly’), as a festival 
of the beginning of winter when blight and death 
were assuming their reign, naturally took account 
of that fact, and its ritual was intended to assist 
the powers of growth in their conflict with winter’s 
deatn. But it had other aspects also, and a com- 
plete understanding of the festival can be arrived 
at only by studying early descriptions of the ritual 
or actual folk-survivals. With the growth of Celtic 
religion this feast seems to have gathered up into 
itself the ritual of certain lesser festivals. It is a 
festival of beginnings, like the New Year festivals 
of all primitive folk. Its ritual suggests also the 


festival of earlier pastoral times, when the flocks 
and herds were regarded as themselves divine 
animals. It is also a harvest festival, as is Lug- 
nasad in August ; and, though harvest would be 
over before mid-November, some of the ritual may 
have been transferred to that date, especially if it 
had been associated udth threshing rather than 
with the harvest-field. With the coming of Cliristi- 
anity and the adoption of the Roman cmendar, the 
ritual of the festival was once more scattered over 
the other sacred days in winter. 

(1) As a festival of beginnings, some of the ritual 

had I'eference to that fact, iul fires having been 
extinguished, new fire was brought from the sacred 
bonfire (Keating, Jlist., Lond. 1866, pp. 125, 300), 
itself kindled probably by friction. Possibly the 
blazing Yule-log brought to the hearth at Christ- 
mas Avas originally derived from the Samhain rites, 
by being dislocated from them as Christmas 
festivities became more prominent. Merriment 
and feasting characterize the festival in Ireland 
(Windisch-Stokes, i. 205 ; d’Arbois, ii. 5), and this 
may also be traced in the Scots Hallowe’en customs. 
In other words, it was an orgiastic feast; this 
is clearly seen from the licentious customs of the 
calends in Gaul, denounced by the Church over 
along period. Such licence always characterizes 
a festival of beginnings, Avhen the evils of the past 
year are being ritually got rid of by various 
means. Rites of divination, forecasting the lives 
of the inquirers during the coming year, were also 
in evidence. The most common rite was for each 
person to throw a stone into the bonfire Avhich was 
kindled at Samhain. Its position next morning 
indicated the fate of its owner (Brand, Pop. Ant., 
London, 1899, i. 390 ; Stat. Ace. xi. 621). Perhaps 
in earlier times this rite was a casting of lots to 
obtain a human victim, while the memory of the 
slaying Avas long after tiansformed into a presage 
of death or misfortune Avithin the year. _ Other 
rites of divination, such as those described^ in 
Burns’ Hallowe’en, had an erotic charaoter(Hazlitt, 
Diet, of Faiths and FolMore, London, 1905, pp. 
297 f., 340). , ^ , 

(2) The lack of fodder led to the slaughter of 
cattle at this time, or rather at & date correspond- 
ing Avith Martinmas, Avhich points to the 

date of the festival in mid-Noyember. This 
slaughter, like that of the Scandinavian ‘Blot- 
mdnath,’ Avas sacrificial in character, and was 
folloAved by a feast on some of the animals. With- 
in recent times in Ireland itAvas customary to offer 
one of the animals to St. Martin, the successor of 
some pagan animal-diAunity in anthropomorphic 
form, and ill-luck followed the neglect of this rito 
(Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, Dublin, 1895, p. /"). 
This semi-religious slaughter dates back to the age 
when the animals Avere themselves divine. In this 
pastoral stage, perhaps associated Aidth totemism, 
the annual slaying Avould be limited to one aniinal 
in each group; and, the animal being dinne, the 
feast on its flesh Avas sacramental. If tlip slaughter 
liad been more general from the first (as it certainly 
became in later times), it AA'ould be accompaniea 
Avith rites intended to propitiate the divine 
animals, as in analogous cases elseAvhere ; but tiie 
festiA’a! Avould still be sacramental. The sacm- 
mental eating, the divinity of the animal, rue 
gr.T.dual anthropomorphic tendency 
animal-god a human form, and the 
his personality to a later Cliristian 
in tbe IrM., I=send of St 


associated Avith the slaying), 
was cut up and eaten in the form oi 'r;;-' 
vi. [1884] 254). Possibly the representatmn of tim 


corn-spirit in animal form may have 
the divinity of the animals slam 
Again, in Gaul, at the calends, as formerlj at 
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Samhain, men wore tlie heads and skins of 
ela-ngUtered animals in processions, doubtless in 
order to assimilate themselves further to the 
animal divinities by contact, as they liad already 
done by eating. This custom was vigorously 
attacked by Church Councils and by indivddnal 
preachers (see catena of passages in Chambers, 
Medieval Stage, Oxford, 1903, App. N ; PL xxxix. 
2001). In certain recent sui'vivals in the Hebrides 
a youth dressed in a cow’s hide paraded the village 
and brought a blessing to each house where a 
erson or animal inhaled the fumes of a piece of 
nming hide canned by him (Chambers, Pop, 
Bhyrncs, Edin. 1847, p. 297). This custom, which 
may have taken the place of the carrjdng of the 
slam animal in procession, resembles the rite of 
hunting the mren (see art. Animals, in vol, i. p. 
632*’), which occurred at Christmas. But this, 
like the animal masquerades, may have been 
associated with Sam bain in earlier times. Mas- 
querading is still common among young people on 
Samhain in the Highlands, and in some parts of 
Britain dressing in animal disguise was associated 
with an autumn date (Hutchinson, View of North- 
umberland, Newcastle, 1778, ii. 45 ; Thomas, BHIl 
xxxviii. [1898] 334). 

(3) The agricultural aspect of the feast is seen 
first of all in the bonfire which was (and still is in 
Celtic and rural districts) lit on Samhain eve. 
The analogy of the Beltane and Midsummer fires 
shows that it was intended as a fire-charm to aid 
the power of the sun by virtue of mimetic magic, 
while, at the same time, this symbol was virtually 
the thing symbolized and conveyed its benefits. 
Hence the new fire rvas lit from the divine fire, 
blazing faggots were carried through the village, and 
the people jumped through the fire in order to be 
purified and strengthened by contact with the 
dimity. Numerous references show that various 
e^B powers (perhaps blight and death), represented 
as demoniac beings or u-itohes, were c.specially 
rampant on Samhain eve {BCel x. [1889] 214, 225, 
xxiv. [1903] 172 ; Joyce, Soc. Hist, of Anc, Ireland, 
1903, ii. 556; O’Grady, Silva Gaaclica, London, 
1892, ii. 374 ; Cymmrodor. vi. 170), and one of 
these references snows that they were particularly 
hostile to the crops and animals. They may have 
been conceived as combating the powers of light 
and growth, which were thus assisted by the bon- 
fire. There are also traces of a traditional belief 
that sacrifice was oflered to them. In Welsh folk- 
lore the people rushed off as soon as the fire was 
e.vtinguished, to escape from the ‘black sow’ who 
captured the hindmost — perhaps a reminiscence of 
sacrifice (Rhys, Celtic Polklore, Oxford, 1901, i. 
223), and early Irish literature refers to the tax of 
the year’s com and milk, and of two-thirds of the 
children born within the year, to the evil Eomorians 
on Samhain eve. Keating {Hist. 300) also speaks 
of a sacrifice to the gods, burned in the fire on 
Samhain eve. But, though the powers of blight 
may have been propitiated, it is not unlikely that 
the primitive slaying of a human representative of 
the corn-spirit or of some divinity of growth was 
later conceived as such a propitiatory sacrifice. The 
process of thought is diflicult to follow, but it may 
have seenied natural that, since tlie divine fire 
acted magically upon the life of the sun, it would 
act also upon the power of the god or spirit who 
was consumed in it in liuman form. By dying, the 
oivme life was renewed and strengtliened (see 
-crazer, Adonis, 1906, p, 100). At the same time 
we must not overlook the fact that the powers of 
growth may tliernselves have come to he regarded 
as enl m Christian times, just as the com-spirit 
•w given a formidable aspect. The 

mack sow ’ in the Welsh instance may h.ave been 
uu earner animal embodiment of the com-spirit, 


which had come to he looked upon as more or less 
demoniac. At all events, the slaying of a human 
representative of the corn-spirit can hardly be kept 
apart from the victim slain at Samhain, more 
especially as harvest is late in several Celtic regions ; 
wliile, to judge by folk-custom, the slaying was 
frequently connected with the threshing of the 
grain, rather than with the harvest-field (Mann- 
hardt. Myth. Foi-sch., Strassburg, 1884, p. 333 If.). 
The slaying of the corn-spirit was probably derived 
from the similar slaying of the tree-spirit at the 
summer feast. Tlie corn-spirit, like the latter, had 
also various embodiments — ^thelast sheaf, an animal, 
or a liuman being; and all of these had powers 
both of quickening and of strengthening the fruits 
of the earth, cattle, and women, while there can be 
little doubt that part of the flesh was also eaten 
sacramentally (Mannhardt, 317 f. ; Frazer, GB-xi. 
288). Possibly, too, as the representative of the 
tree-spirit liad once been a priest-king, so he who 
represented the com-spirit may have been called a 
king also. This would account for the clioosing of 
a mock-king, e.g. the king of the bean, at winter 
festivals (Hazlitt, 35 ; Chambers, Booh of Days, 
Edin. 1863, i. 62). This and the presence of 
efiigies of saints, which ivere carried in procession, 
their clothes distributed, and tlien finally burned 
(Chambers, ii. 492 ; Hazlitt, 131), form survivals, 
though somewhat apart from the date of Samhain, 
which are doubtless derived from the ritual of the 
com-spirit, or perhaps that of the divine animal 
associated in earlier times with it. But, since the 
last sheaf representing the corn-spirit is usually 
called by some female name, ‘the Maiden,’ ‘the 
Mother,’ etc., this shows that the com-apirit had 
originally been conceived as female — doubtless as 
a result of the fact that agricultural rites were first 
in the hands of w’omen ; while in survivals ulti- 
mately derived from Samhain rites a ‘queen’ or 
‘ Yule’s wife ’ is in evidence (Hazlitt, 97 ; Davies, 
Mnn. Records of York, London, 1834, p. 270). With 
this we may also connect the fact that men dis- 
guised themselves as women at the calends. The 
increased power of the fairies — in Ireland the suc- 
cessors of gods of growth and fertility — on Samhain 
eve is easily explicable by the nature of the festivals, 
though they may have been sometimes confused 
with tlie demoniac powers. The vaguer com-spirits 
doubtless became greater and more anthropo- 
morphic divinities, and the slaying of one repre- 
sentative may have been clianged to the slaughter 
of several victims, where death was also considered 
beneficial to vegetation. A similar evolution oc- 
curred in connexion irith the vegetation spirit, while 
a holocaust of I’ictims took the place of his repre- 
sentative. Doubtless among the rural people them- 
selves the vaguer spirits and the older ritual still 
prevailed with little change. This substitution of 
several victims for one would account for the so- 
called sacrifice to the Eomorians, if they were ab- 
original gods of fertility, and for the sacrificial cult 
of Cromm Cruaich, connected in one place with 
Samhain (see Celts, V. 2). The gods of grou'th, 
evolved from these vaguer spirits, may well have 
been conceived as in conflict with powers of blight 
and death at this time, and this may have been 
ritually represented by a combat. The story of 
tlie battle of Magtnred might then be rewarded as 
based on a niytli which told of this conflict, and 
Avliich slioAA'ed that, in spite of tlie apparent blight 
in Nature, the powers of growth could not be 
finally vanquished, but Avere Auctorious, like the 
'Tnatlia De Danann, at this battle. 

(4) A yearly festival of the dead took place on 
Samhain eve at the beginning of Avinter, Avlien the 
poAvers of groAvth Avere at their Aveakest, and Avhen 
possibly a representative of the corn-spirit Avas 
slain. Hence this festival, like that of Lugnar 
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sad, may have been associated with the spirits 
of such victims. Or a festival associated witli 
dying powers would easily become a feast of the 
dead generally, while the dead themselves were 
connected with the under-world god of fertility. In 
Scandinavia the dead have female spirit-guardians, 
fylgj'U'ry identified with the disir, also females, 
living in the hollow hills and apparently earth-god- 
desses. The Celtic analogy is found in the Matres, 
also earth-goddesses. Christmas Eve was called 
Mddranilit, or ‘ Mothers’ Night ’ (Bede, de Temp. 
Bat. 15) ; and, as many aspects of the winter festival 
were dislocated and transferred to Christmas and 
at the same time christianized, it is possible that 
Samhain eve had, in pagan times, been the Mothers’ 
Night. Earth-goddesses probably preceded an earth- 
god, and hence they received the dead into their 
keeping before the Celtic Dispater did so. Thus 
the season of earth’s decay was also the time at 
which her children, the dead, were commemorated 
(see Eakth). Samhain eve would thus correspond 
to the Scandinavian Dtsahldt held about this time — 
a festival of the dead and the disir (Vigfusson- 
Powell, Coiy>. Poet. Bor., Oxford, 1883, i. 419). This 
Celtic festival has left survivals in modern folk- 
custom. In Ireland all the dead come out of their 
graves and visit the houses, where a good fire is 
left for them (Curtin, Tales, 157 ; FL iv. [1893] 
359). The same belief and custom obtain in 
Brittany (Le Braz, La Ltgende de la mart -, Paris, 
1902, ii. 115). Thus the festival of the dead brings 
us back to the hearth, and it is not unlikely that 
the Yule-log was originally associated with Sam- 
hain, when new fire was kindled on the hearth, and 
that the libations poured on it were intended for 
the dead. The place of the two Christian feasts 
of All Saints and All Souls on Nov. 1 and 2 (the 
time of Samhain) remains to be explained. The 
first, of earlier origin, was doubtless intended to 
supplant the pagan festival of the dead. As it 
failed to do so, a Christian feast of all the dead was 
then originated to neutralize existing pagan rites 
(Frazer, Adonis, 253 ft'.). In this it only partially 
succeeded, but it is perhaps due to Christian in- 
fluences that the more friendly aspect of the dead 
has been largely forgotten, and that they are 
associated in popular belief with demons, witches, 
etc., whose power is great on Samhain eve, and 
who are perhaps the representatives of the old 
power of blight and death. 

Beltane and Midsummer. — These two festi- 
vals being twin halves of one early summer festival, 
the object of which was to promote fertility in 
field, fold, and house, the ritual acts of both may 
be considered together. 

The word Beltane was already a puzzle to early Irish philo- 
logists, who explain it as meaning (1) hil tene, a goodly fire, or 
(2) hel dine, because the newly-born cattle (dine; were offered 
to a god Bel (Oormac, in Stokes, Three Irish Glossaries, 
London, 1802, p. 9, s.v. ‘ Bel, Beltaine ’ ; Arch. Rev. i. [1888] 
232 ; of. Joyce, Iiish Hames of Places Dublin, 1901, i. 278 ; 
RCel XXV. [1904] 86). The latter derivation is followed by those 
who connect a Celtic god Bel or Belus with a borrowed Semitic 
Baal. No such god is known, however, unless Belenos, Beiisama, 
be connected with Beltane, ns some suppose. D’Arbois (ii. 243) 
postulates a god of death, Beltene, deriving the word from 
*beltu, ‘ to die,’ and makes the festival his day. But no such 
god is known, and the least was one of life and growth, not of 
death. Stokes (Three Irish Glossaries, xxxv.) divides the word 
into *BeU -aine, while its root is perhaps the same as that of 
the Lith. bdltas, ‘ white,’ and the -aine is a termination as in 
sechtmaine, ‘week.’ In his Urkelt. Sprachschatz, 125, 164, he 
shows, however, that its primitive form was the composite 
*belo-te<p>nia, from *belo-s, ‘clear’ or ‘shining,’ the root of 
the divine name Belenos, and f«<p>nos, ‘fire' (O. Ir. fen). 
Hence Beltane would have some such meaning as ‘ bright fire.’ 

As at Samhain, the chief ritual act was the kind- 
ling of a bonfire by a spark from flint, or by friction 
from a rotating wheel (need-fire), frequently after 
the fires of the district had been extinguished. 
Cattle were driven through the fire or between two 
fires lit, as Cormac says, by Druids with incanta- 


tions. By this means, viz, contact with the divine 
fire, they were preserved from disease. Survivals 
show that the festival was communal, since all the 
inhabitants contributed to the fire, Avhile its religi- 
ous side is seen in the fact that, ivithin recent times, 
there was a service in church and a procession, and 
mayor and priest attended the fire. They repre- 
sented the earlier local chief and pagan priest. 
The fire was sometimes lit round a tree, represent- 
ing the vegetation spirit, or round a pole covered 
ivith greenery (the Maypole of later survivals) ; or 
a tree was cut and thro^vn into the fire (Hone, Every- 
Day Book, London, 1838, i. 849, ii. 595 ; Joyce, i. 
216 ; BCel iv, [1879] 193). The people, probably 
clad in leaves in order to assimilate themselves to 
the vegetation spirit, danced sunwise round the 
fire to the accompaniment of songs or chants. The 
dance, imitating the course of the sun, probably 
was intended to assist it, for the livelier the dance 
the better would be the harvest. The fire being 
divine, the people crept through it to avoid disease 
and ill-luck, to ensure prosperity, or to remove 
barrenness. They ran through the fields with 
burning brands, or rolled blazing wheels over them, 
or sprinkled ashes from the fire upon them, or pre- 
served charred brands till the following year. The 
tree itself was borne through the fields before being 
burned. The houses of the folk were decked with 


green boughs. All these rites had one end, viz. 
to ensure fertility through contact with the divine 
fire or the spirit of vegetation. As in the Samhain 
ceremonies, the fire represented and aided the sun ; 
and, consequently, contact with the fire was 
equivalent to contact with the divine sun. Ani- 
mals were sacrificed, probably as representatives 
of the spirit of vegetation or fertility. Among these 
was the horse, as is seen by Irish folk-survivals in 
which a horse’s skull and bones were placed in the 
fire (Hone, ii. 595), or a man wearing a horse’s 
head and representing all cattle rushed through 
the fire (Granger, Worship of Romans, London, 
1895, p. 113 f. ; for a legend of a speaking horse 
coming out of a mouna at Midsummer eve and 
giving oracles, see Kennedy, Legendary Fictions 
of the Irish Celts, 1866, p. 135). Some of the flesh 
may have been eaten sacramentally, and some m 
it placed on the fields to fertilize them. In French 
Midsummer survivals, animals were burned, some- 
times being enclosed in osier baskets (Bertrand, 
Bel. des Gaulois, Paris, 1897, p. 407 ; Gaidoz, 
Esquisse de mythol. gauloise, Paris, 1879, p. 21). 
Human victims seem also to have been burned m 
the fire, or otherwise slain. Thus, in a Perthshire 
survival, he who received a blackened portion of a 
cake, the pieces of which were drawn by lot, was 
called ‘ the Beltane carline ’ or ‘ devoted,’ and a 
pretence was made of throwing ^him into the fire, 
and he was spoken of as dead {Stat. Ace, xl 620) ; 
while in France he who stumbled in leaping througn 
the fire was considered unlucky and devoted to_ the 
fadets, or spirits (Bertrand, 119). In earlier times 
such persons would be sacrificed. In otheyplaces 
gigantic effigies made of osier were carried m pro- 
cession or burned (Mannhardt, Baumkultus, Berun, 
1875, pp. 514, 523). 


Can the sacrifices to which these survivals 

innected with the periodic Celtic sacrifices lor *«tihty refe^ea 

. bv C®Bar, Strabo, and Diodorus, all perhaps borrowing 

osidonius, as Mannhardt (p. 632), followed i’J D™ inclosed 

19), has suggested ? Human victims or 

I large osier images at a quinquennial^ or yearly 

msumed by fire. The victims were onmmals or prisoners o 

ar,the former usually guilty of murder; and^rotofw. 4. 

lys that the greater the number of 

rtility of t& land, probably meaning „umbe^ of 

any murders there would be a ij''Kor available 
■iminal victims for the sacrifice. In the ^ |„_ngxion 
le animal victims of late survivals, 7®. in osier cages 

ith these rites, while the enclosing of the wtims in osier rag_^ 
ay be connected with the custom of decking P „ 

reenery at the summer festival. In this case the p 
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represoBtative of the spirit of vegetation. The Celtic holocausts 
vae In origin more than sacriflcial ; they had orijrinated in the 
custom of slaying annually one man who was an incarnation of 
the vegetation-spirit. Originally this man had been a priest- 
king who had all the powers of the %'egetation spirit, but in later 
times a surrogate took his place and was slain, though regarded 
for the time as a god. Gradually this slaying was looked upon 
as a sacriflce ; hence it wonid n.aturally be thought that the 
benefits of the rite would be greater if the number of victims 
was increased. This would account for those great periodic 
holocausts, though elsewhere, as modern survivals show, the 
older rite murt have continued as it was. The victim was burned 
in the fire— a sun-charm— and thus vegetation received bene- 
ficial effects from the victim himself and also from the fire in 
which he was consumed. At first the vegetation-spirit had 
been a tree-spirit which had power over growth, fertility, and 
fraillulness {Gif- i. 188ff.). Hence a tree had a conspicuous 
place in the summer festival, and it bad all the virtues of the 
mirit which it embodied. It was carried in procession, impart- 
ing these virtues to fleids and houses ; branches were placed over 
houses to obtain them by contact, the tree was burned as a 
method of slaying the spirit, or it was set up in the village for a 
year, so that its presence might bestow blessing, and was then 
burned at the next festival (Mannhardt, 177 ; Git- i. 203; Brand, 
i>op. Ant. i. 222 and passim • Hone, ii. 695). Among the Celts, 
with whom the oak was specially sacred, that tree may have been 
used in the ritual, since it, above all, represented the spirit of 
grmvth and vegetation . Here it is natural to connect the Druids’ 
rite of culling the mistletoe with the burning of the sacred tree. 
Pliny {US xvi. 249 ff.) says that it was cut on the sixth day of 
the moon, though he does not specify the time of the year ; but 
magical plants, including mistletoe, arc frequently gathered on 
Mifaummer eve in order to be effective, and it is far from 
certain that he is reporting all that the rite betokened. It may 
well have been that the mistletoe (called in Gaelic sugh an 
daraich, 'sap of the oak ’) was culled because it was held to re- 
present the life of the tree, wliich could not be cut down and 
burned till its life was secured, in accordance with a wide-spread 
belief that the soul or life of man or god can be placed outside 
himself for safety and that he will die if any one secures it 
(MacOuUoch, CP, London, 1905, ch. 6). But, as survivais, in 
which a human cfHgy and a tree are burned together, show, a 
human representative of the vegetation-spirit wm brought into 
dose connexion with the tree and was also slain (Mannhardt, 
315ff.). The vegetation-spirit was given, now a theriomorphic, 
now an anthropomorphic form— hence it could be represented 
by beast or man, hut in either case the tree itself remained as a 
constant factor in the ritual. Hence the doubling of the tree- 
spirit's incarnation. Thus the gathering of the mistletoe secured 
at once the life of the tree and that of the beast or man who 
was also slain. Possibly the oxen slain at the mistletoe rite 
may have been theriomorphic embodiments of the vegetation- 
spirit, though, as a rule, a human embodiment was found ; but 
at this time human sacriflce had been prohibited in Gaul. 
Prater has, tlierefore, suggested that the myth of Balder slain 
by the mistletoe was derived from actual ritual in which the 
mistletoe was plucked before tlie human incarnation of the 
vegetation-spirit could be slain (GB^ iii. 345). Tlius in the 
pnmitive Celtic summer ritual, the spirit or god of vegetation, 
the tree, and the animal or human victim were one ; their life 
was in the mistletoe ; they could not he slain until it was pluckeii. 
This done, they were burned in the fire which represented the 
sun, the visible power of life and growth. Hence both fire and 
slain god had a fertilizing power. Flames, smoke, burning 
brand, ashes, and pieces of the victim aided whatever they 
touched, purifying, strengthening, fertilizing. Hence people 
leapt through the fire, or passed their cattle through it, or be- 
lieved that the fire or smoke fertilized their fields, or carried 
brands through them, or sprinkled them with ashes, or buried 

£ art of the victim in them, or preserved the brands in their 
ouses. Probably part of the victim was eaten sacramentally — 
J rite to which Pliny may refer when bespeaks of the Celtic belief 
that to eat human flesh was considered most wholesome (BJi 
■“X. 1). The virtue of fire and victim was magico sacramental. 
Through them, men, animals, and vegetation were brought into 
touch with the divine spirit. And in like manner fire and slain 
Victim reacted beneficially upon the gods or spirits whom they 
represented, the fire upon the sun, the dying god upon the god 
Who lived again. From such vegetation-spirits the greater 
gods of growth were probably evolved, 
rae blazing wheel, rolled down a slope or through the fields, 
imitated the progress of the sun, assisting it and also benefiting 
the crops. Such an imitation of the sun’s motion is lound in 
« ” titc3, e.p, circumambulating house, cattle, or crops with 
“F? 11 the direction of the sun (deheil), with the same intention 
01 henefit to them. Here, too, we see the origin of the common 
WlUo practice of walking deiseil round some object on any 
M^rtant occasion. Originating in the idea that to imitate the 
vhe sun is beneficial, it was held that to do so brought 
luck and repelled evil influences. Thus in the Cuchulainn 
mnv ‘ V is setting out for the war, her charioteer 

maxes her chariot describe a right-band turn {deiseil) to repel 
(icoifiar no k&idhre, 56). In late survivals the 
in manifold forms. By a further process of 
'V.h® heliev ed that the blazing wheel in its course 
enu^r£ community, just as, in ail probability, 

ftiR. n-S- t 'S hihih divine representative (Hone, i. 

iwn'tT, whether animal or human (see Cincusi- 

PRAVEtt Wheels). 

rites of the Beltane and Midsummer 
1 ass, as also those of Samhain, were mutually complement- 


aty. The_ vegetation-spirit, slain as tree, animal, or man, died 
that he might live, ana his flesh quickened the energies of earth 
and man. So, too, the hlazing fire assisted the life of the powers 
of light and growth embodied in the sun, and in doing so aided 
both man and beast and the earth and vegetation. Ail these 
rites survived with little change into Christian times and were 
vigorously combated by the Church (d’Achdry, Spicil., Paris, 
1655-07, V. 21G). Again, by associating the pagan Midsummer 
least with the festival of St John Baptist, or the pagan rites 
with the services and ritual of the Church, an attempt was made 
to modify their sheet paganism. But in neither case v.-ns it 
effectuaily stifled. 

It was usual to roll ‘Beltane cakes’ down a 
slope — again in evident imitation of the sun’s 
action ; but in some cases the luck of the owner 
of the cake was denoted by its remaining whole 
or breaking — if it broke he would die tvithin the 
year. _ Perliaps we may trace here an earlier 
selection of a victim by lot, as in the case of the 
lot by the blackened fragment of cake. In an- 
other survival, pieces of such a cake were given 
to unnamed friendly powers and to animals hostile 
to the flocks (Pennant, Tour in Scotland, London, 
1774, i. 97). If this was done in the primitive 
pagan rite, there was a propitiation of beneficent 
and hostile powers— an example of the double out- 
look of all primitive religion. But probably in 
their earliest use the cakes were sacramental in 
character, and eaten by the folk, as in similar 
Teutonic instances (Grimm, Tout. Myth., 1880-88, 
iii. 1239). As moisture was necessary for the 
growth of the crops, magical methods of obtaining 
it were in use at botli the festivals. Sacred wells 
were visited, and rain charms performed vvith 
their waters. Hence such wells were deemed to 
be specially efficacious in other wa 3 ’'s at these 
times, and people visited them for healing and 
other purposes (Hazlitt, i. 38, ii. 340 ; Nexu Stat. 
Acc., Wigtown, 1834-44, p. 208). The customs of 
bathing in May dew and bathing in a river at 
Midsummer were originally connected with the 
magical methods of producing moisture. There 
was also a dramatic representation of the conflict 
between the powers of growth and those of blight, 
or between summer and winter, with the victory 
of the former at this period. Traces of this ritual 
combat are found all over Europe, and notably so 
in the combat of the forces of the Queen of May 
with those of the Queen of Winter on Laa-Boaldyn 
(Beltane) in the Isle of Man 99; Grimm, 

ii. 765 ; Moore, Folk-lore of Isle of Man, London, 
1891, p. 112). Tliese combats had doubtless the 
intention of aiding the actual powers of growth ; 
and certain myths, e.g. that of the Tuatha D6 
Danann vanquishing the Firbolgs on May-day, 
and, in Wales, that of the light of Gw'ythur with 
Gwj-n for tlie possession of Creidylad, probably 
w'cre based upon the ritual. The presence of the 
May-king and May-queen in popular survivals, 
and the fact that their pagan predecessors were 
incarnations of male and female spirits of fertilit 3 ' 
or vegetation, suggest tliat tlie ‘sacred marriage 
was also part of tlie summer ritual. In w’orld- 
wide agricultural rites the symbols or actual 
human representatives of these spirits or divinities 
were united temporarily, the object of the union 
being to promote the fertility of the soil through 
mimetic magic (GB^ ii. 205). Probably a con- 
siderable amount of general sexual licence for the 
same magical end occurred at the same time. 

4 . Female cults of fertility. — ^At the winter and 
summer festivals a divine victim— the king-priest 
or his surrogate — was slain, in order to aid the 
processes of grow’th and fertility.^ But, as Celtic 
dirdnities and spirits were once mainly female, and 
as the processes of agriculture were once in the 
hands of women, the rites out of which these 
elaborate festivals sprang w'ere doubtless also at 
one time confined to them. The dmne victim 
w’ould then he a female — the priestess or her 
surrogate — representing a female divine being. 
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Certain survivals point in this direction. The 
slaying of _a female representative of the spirit is 
suggested in the name caillcach bealtine, ‘ Beltane 
carline’ or ‘old woman,’ applied to the devoted 
person in the Highland survivals (see above, 840'’). 
Though this person was a male, the name shows 
that in earlier times the victim was a woman. In 
winter festivals derived from Samhain, men 
masqueraded as women (Chambers, Med. Stage, 
ii. App. N) ; in local observances of St. Catherine’s 
Hay, Nov. 25, a ‘queen’ was chosen by girls; 
‘Yule’s wife’ as well as ‘Yule’ had her place at 
the Christmas pageants (Hazlitt, i. 97 ; Havies, 
Mun. Bee. of York, 270). Again, at the summer 
festival, the May-queen had frequently in sur- 
vivals a more prominent place than the May- 
king. In both cases such ‘queens’ were the 
incarnations of a female spirit of fertility, an 
earth-goddess or vegetation-spirit, and were slain 
by the women who practised the cult. And if, as 
is probable, the ■witch orgies are remains of primi- 
tive female cults, the special activity of witches 
on Beltane eve, especially on hills which were 
formerly the site of worship (Grimm, iii. 1051), 
may also point in this direction. Later, gods 
took the place of goddesses, priests of priestesses, 
and male victims were accordingly slain. But 
sporadically the female cults probably still held 
their ground. This may explain some classical 
notices of female worship on Celtic ground. 
Strabo (iv. 4. 6) mentions sacrifices paid to native 
goddesses, whom he calls ‘ Demeter and Kore,’ on 
an island near Britain. The cult resembled that 
of the chthonian goddess at Samothrace, i.e. it 
Avas a cult of fertiliW in which female divinities 
Avere AA'orshipped. These divinities may still be 
represented m the sheaves of com called the Old 
Woman and the Maiden, the corn-spirits of the 
past and the future year. The seed of the latter 
Avas mixed with next year’s seed-com, that the 
life of the goddess might pass into the seed soAvn 
(Frazer, ii. 171ft'.). Probably the goddesses 
were once represented by actual personages, Avhose 
blood Avas used to fertilize the seed-corn. Such a 
rite may underlie Strabo’s account of the Namnite 
Avomen Avho Avorshipped Dionysus on an island at 
the mouth of the Loire, Avhich no man might visit 
(iv. 4. 6). Yearly they rmroofed the temple and 
the same day re-roofed it, each Avoraan hearing a 
supply of materials ; but she Avho dropped her load 
(and this ahvays happened) Avas torn in pieces and 
her remains carried round the temple with Avild 
cries. Dionysius Periegetes (v. 570) says the 
mysteries took place at night in honour of earth- 
goddesses, AAuth a great clamour, and thatthe women 
Avere croAvned Avith iA^r. The Avhole reference is 
obscure, hut it might he possible to connect it 
Avith rites of fertility, if the flesli of the victim 
Avas carried to the mainland and there used to 
fertilize the soil or the seed-com. This assumes 
that she Avas slain as the incarnation of divinity. 
Perhaps Strabo Avas mistaken in saying that a god 
Avas Avorshipped ; the cult may have been that of a 
goddess, as Dionysius reports. Another cult is re- 
ported by Pliny (xxii. 1) as occurring among the 
Britons. In it nude Avomen stained Avith Avoad 
took part. This ritual, Avhich may be connected 
Avith that of which the Lady Godiva procession is 
a survival (Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, 
London, 1891, p. 84 if.), is again suggestive of 
agricultural magic, in Avliich nudity is essential to 
fertility. The same purpose is effected by dressing 
in foliage, thus effectively personating the spirit 
of vegetation, and this may explain Avhy the 
Namnite Avomen Avere croAmed AAdth iiry, and also 
why, as Diodorus reports (xxxi. 13 [ed. Dindorf, 
Paris, 1842, ii. 499]), sacrificial victims were 
croAmed Avith leaves. The latter custom might 


be an extension of the more primitiA'e one. Just 
as sporadically the cults of Avomen held their 
ground, so earlier goddesses of fertility sometimes 
remained even after the divinities or spirite of 
fertility and groAvth, of com and vegetation, had 
been conceived as male. The image of a goddess 
called by St. Gregory of Tours Berecyntia 
(probably a native goddess [? Brigindu] assimilated 
to Cybele under this name), Avas borne through 
the fields and vineyards, on her festival and in 
time of scarcity, AAdiile the Avorshippers sang and 
danced before it [PG v. 1463; Greg. Tours, de 
Glor. Conf. 77 ; Sul. Sev. Vita S. Mart. 9). Such 
a lustration of the fields AAuth an image in order 
to fertilize them is found in many regions (cf. the 
procession of the Germanic Nerthus [Tac. Germ, 
40]), and Ave have already seen that the tree repre- 
senting the vegetation-spirit was similarly home 
tlirough the fields, and probably the'image has here 
replaced such a divine tree. The practice continued 
even among Celtic religious communities, either 
Avith the image of a saint or Avith his relics 
(Adamnan, Vita Columb. ii. 45). The Avashing of 
the image after the lustration — probably as a rain- 
charm — is not referred to in the local Gaulish in- 
stance, but was commonly used elseivliere ; hence 
it may be assumed that it occurred, since on Celtic 
ground the Avashing of images of saints for that 
purpose frequently took place. 

5- Lugnasad. — The first day of August, or 
more probably in earlier times some day in mid- 
August, occurring midAvay betAveen Beltane and 
Samhain, Avas observed as a festival. It began 
the autumn or harvest-season, and Avas probably 
itself a harvest festival associated Avith the offering 
of firstfruits, though it is doubtful Avhether, in 
Britain and Ireland at least, the harvest Avould be 
ingathered by August 1. This points to mid- 
August as the earlier date of the festival, Avhile, 
as Ave have seen, part of the ritual of the harvest 
festival passed to the Samhain feast. One name 
of the day, Brdn Trogain, is explained as ‘the 
earth is afflicted or under frait,’ Trogan being a 
name for the earth (‘ Wooing of Emer,’ Arch. Bev. 
i. 232 ; O’Donovan, liii.). The day Avas dedicated 
among the Celts, as the corresponding Lammas 
among the Anglo-Saxons, to a sacrifice of the 
fruits of the soil (Vallancey, quoted by Hone, i. 
1063). But the day Avas associated with the god 
Lug ; hence its Irish name, JAgnasad, in Scots 
Gaelic Lunasdal, in Manx Laa-Lhnanys. Cormac 
(p. 99) explains Lugnasad as ‘ a festival or game 
of Lug mac Eithlenn, Avhich Avas celebrated by him 
in the beginning of autumn.’ But the Eennes 
Dindsenchas {BGel xvi. [1895] 51) says that Lug’s 
foster-mother Tailtiu Avas buried on that day, and 
that Lug directed an assembly and games to be 
convened then as a yearly memorial of her at her 
grave-mound. This may be a later explanation of 
the slaying of the com-spirit in a human repre- 
sentative. In primitive times, Avhen agriculture 
Avas in the hands of women, the victim Avould be a 
female, later euliemerized as Tailtiu, perhaps her- 
self at one time regarded as _ the com-goddess 
evolved from an earlier corn-spirit. In other parts 
of Ireland, as at Carman in Leinster, the festival 
was associated Avith the death of a Avoman ^rman 
Avlio had evil designs upon the com of the rnatha 
Dd Danann, but a variant made it commemorative 
of the death of a king. Carman (BGel xv. [loJ4j 
313 f.). This may suggest different conceptions oi 
the personality of the cora-divinity, 
now a god, the one having female, 
representatives ; AA’hile, in the cose of the 
male Auctim may have been regarded as a «4r>g, 
the analogy of the representative 
A’egetation. When tlie festival, as at Tailtiu, 
further associated AAuth Lug, it AVOuld be easy 
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connect the goddess Tailtia with the god, in the 
lelation of foster-mother, as the euhemerized inj'th 
sets forth. The association of Lng, probably a 
finn-god, with the festival is also suirgestive of the 
victorj' of the powers of light and growth over 
those of blight, as evidenced by a plentiful harvest. 
The people rejoiced in presence of the victorious 
god. Bonfires may Imve been lit in honour or in 
aid of the sun-god, and the magical cult of the 
waters was also in evidence. Cattle were smim 
through a pool or river so that tliey might live 
througli the year, and in recent times in the Isle j 
of Man hollies were filled with the water of sacred 
wells ( Vallancey, quoted hy Hazlitt, ii. 340 ; Ehys, 
Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, p. 422). Besides 
this agricultural aspect, the local assemblies at 
Lugnasad bad also their social side. These 
assemblies were fairs at -which horse-races took 
place — Lu" being the introducer of such races 
[Leahhar Laigncai, 10, 2)— while marriages were 
also arranged. Men may have been more inclined 
to enter upon wedlock when their garners promised 
to be full. But it is also possible that behind this 
lies an earlier promiscuous love-making as a result 
of the frenzied festival gladness, or with the object 
of magically assisting tlie fruitfulness of the soil. 
PossiWy, too, the rite of the divine mamage was 
also a part of the festival^ proceedings. At all 
events tliere are hints that it was connected with 
Lug’s marriage, though the texts explain this as 
his ‘wedding the kingship’ on the occasion of his 
being made king after the battle of Magtured 
(Rhys, 414)— a phrase which may be an allegorical 
method of stating wliat -was ritually enacted, viz. 
the wedding of the divine king, the incarnation 
of Lug, who received the kingdom by virtue of 
his marriage with a daughter of the royal house, 
in accordance with the laws of female succession j 
or the niatriarchate. In another text this alle- ' 
corioal interpretation is more plainly seen, for ] 
here the kingdom or sovereigntj’’ of Erin belongs 
to an actual though mysterious queen who is found 
in a magic palace with Lug (O’Curry, 3IS 3Iat., 
Dublin, 1861, p. 618). For this reason Eliys e.xplains 
narad, not as Cormao= ‘festival, ’butas ‘a wedding,’ 
the word perhaps haidi^ the same origin as Lat. 
nexus (op, cii. 415). ’The proper observance of 
Lumasad, like that of the festival at Carman 
held on the same day, though not apparently in 
connexion with Lug, produced plenty of milk, 
grain, and fruit, as well as general prosperity and 
freedom from disease ; but evil certainly followed 
any neglect of it. We cannot doubt that the seed 
of the last sheaf, representative of the com-spirit, 
was preseired to mix with the next year’s grain, 
in order to increase its fertility hy contact with 
the divine cereal, while the cattle were made to 
stravy for the same purpose ; or that the human 
incarnation of the corn-spirit was slain, and his 
blood or flesh mixed with the grain for the same 
purpose, or eaten by the worshippers. To neglect 
this rite would cause a less bountiful harvest, and 
from this thought may have sprung the wider ideas 
awnt observance or neglect of the festival itself, 
inongh Tailtiu is mentioned as the place where 
all Ireland’ met to celebrate the feast, this is 
certainly an exaggerated way of describing many 
fintlierings, since we know of others 
at Carman and Cruachan. Probably the 
gathermgof ‘all Gaul’ at Lugudunum, ‘town of 
^ugus (Lyons), may be similarly explained. In 
the gathering on August 1, ori^allyin 
ouoiir m Lugns and of the same nature as the 
a 'Celtic Lugnasad, was held in honour of 
r called, after his name, the 
< ■^'agnstus. This still survives in Welsh 
In , the August, or, more probably, the 
' ngiistus festival, proving that the romanizing of 


the native^ feast had spread to Brit.ain. Similarlv 
the christianizing of the pagan oilering of lirst- 
fniits has issued in the Lammas cu.=tonis. But 
relics of the earlier pagan rites still mark the 
modern observance of tlie day. 

6. These greater periodic Celtic festivals may he 
regarded as the flnal development of village rituals 
for fertility at certain times throughout the year, 
which were more or less liable to variation. *Tho 
festivals concerned the anthropomorphic divinities 
of growth, and -O'ere apparently lieid as central 
gatherings. Bab side by side with them the older 
village rituals may have continued. Hoiv far tlie 
folk associated the latter with sucli nntliropo- 
moiphic divinities is unknown, but they may 
simply have concerned themselves with the cult 
of the older spirits of fertility, of vegetation, of 
the com. In any case, no strict line can be drawn 
between the festivals and the village rituals. Their 
central purpose was the same, though the festivals 
may have e.xtended their scope ; and what we know 
of the ritual of the festivals constantly recalls that 
of popular survivals of the village cults. 'Tlie ruder 
aspects of sucli rituals have been held to ho pre- 
Celtic in origin (Gomme, Ethnology in Folklore, 
London, 1892, p. 30 IT.), That the pre-Celtic 
peoples had such cults cannot be doubted, but 
everything goes to show that Celtic institutions 
bad emerged out of a savage past, that much in 
the ritual of the Celts was rude and cruel, and 
that, if they accepted aboriginal cults, it was only 
because sucli cults were already familiar to 
themselves. 

See also artt. CALENDAR (Celtic), Celts. 

LlTEHAToaE.— J. Brand, Obs. on tht popular Anligm'U'es oj 
Great Britain, London, 1870 ; A. Bertrand, Rel. drs GnuMs, 
Paris, 1807 ; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Ze Cpde mpthol, 
irlandais, do, 1894 ; G. DoUin, ilanuel pour sertir il I'ilude 
de I'anliquitf celtique, do. 1000; J. Loth, ‘L’nnnCe celtinue,’ 
RCd.\xv. [10041 lit ft. : J. A. MacCulloch, Rel. o/V,e •■inc. Celts, 
Edin. 1011 ; J. O’Donovan, cd. £oo!; of Rights, Dublin, IS47 ; 
John Rhys, Celtic Heathendom (Uib. Lcct, 18S0), London, 18S3 

Fisos). J. A. MacCulloch. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Chinese).~Tho 
Chinese work Ts’ing-Kwci, ‘Eegnlations of the 
Priesthood,’ contains instructions for the obsen'- 
ance of all festivals and fasts throughout the year. 
They are [Jan. 1912] as follows : 

1. National. — (1) The Emperor’s birthday. The 
festival commences three daj's before and con- 
tinues for tliree days after. It is called Sheng-tsir, 
‘sacred festival.’ (2) Tlie Emiiress’s birthdaj’. 
(3) The day of receiving an Imperial message at a 
monastery. (4) Four monthly feasts — at the new, 
and full moon, the 8th, and the 23rd days of the 
month. They are called Kin-ming ei-ckai, ‘ the four 
feasts illustriously decreed.’ (5) Anniversaries of 
Emperors’ deaths, of the present dynasty only. 

2 , Celestial beings. — (1) Day of worshipping 
Devas. The authority for the observances rests on 
Kin-Ktuang-ming-kittg, ‘ the bright sutra of golden 
light.’ (2) Eclipses of sun and moon, the celestial 
bodies being addressed, in the services, as Bodhis- 
attvas (O.U.), and the power of Buddlia evoked to 
deliver them. (3) Sacrifice to the moon on the 15th 
day of the 8th month, this being the moon’s birtli- 
day. (4) Prayer for fine weather, to various 
Buddhas. (5) Prayer to Wei-to, protector of the 
Buddiust religion. If supplies at the monasteries 
fail, Wei-to is appealed to to replenish tliem. (6) 
Birthday of Wei-to, on the 3rd (or 13th) day of the 
6th month, (7) Birthdays of the divine protectors 
of monasteries : (a) Ewa-hicang, on the 28th day 

i of the 9th month ; (6) Lnng-icang, ‘dragon-king’^; 

I (c) Kican-ti, ‘ god of war,’ on the 13th day of tlie 
5tli month, though the 24th day of the 6th month 
is the date in the national annals. (8) Birthdays 
of the kitchen-god, on the 24th day of the 6th 
month, the 3rd of the 8th, and the 24th of the 12th. 
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3. Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. — (1) Birthday 
of Mi-liFo (Maitreya Buddha), 1st day of 1st month. 
(2) Anniversary of Sakyamuni’s entrance into 
Nirvana, 16th aay of 2nd month. (3) Birthday of 
‘Kwan-shi yin p’u-sa,’ or Avalokitesvara {q.v.), 
19th day of 2nd month. (4) Birthday of ‘P’u-hien 
p’u-sa,’ or Samantabhadra, a fictitious Buddha of 
northern Buddhism, 2lst day of 2nd month. (5) 
Birthday of the female Buddha, Chun-ti, 6th day 
of the 3rd month. (6) Birthday of ‘ Wen-shu p’u 
sa,’ or Manjuiri Bodhisattva, 4th day of the 4th 
month. (7) Birthday of Sakyamuni, 8th day of 
the 4th month. (8) Birthday of ‘ Ta-shi-chi p’u-sa,’ 
1st day of the 7th month. This Bodhisattva, with 
Kwan-yin and Amitabha, are ‘ the three sages 
of the West.’ (9) Birthday of Ti-tsang p’u-sa, 
30th day of the 7th month. (10) Birthday of Yo- 
shi Fo (the Buddha who instructs in healing), 
or Bhaisajyaguru Buddha, 30th day of the 9th 
month. (11) Birthday of 0-mi-to Fo, or Amida, 
Amitabha Buddha, 17th day of the 11th month. 
(12) Anniversary of elevation of Sakyamuni to the 
rank of Buddha, 8th day of 12th month. 

4. Characters in Chinese Buddhist history. — (1) 
Death of Pochang, 19th day of 1st month. (2) 
Death of Hwei-yuen, a founder of the Tsing-tu 
school, 6th day of 8th month. (3) Death of Tau- 
siuen, a founder of the discipline school, 3rd day 
of 10th month. (4) Anniversary of death of Bod- 
hidharma (Ta-mo), the first of the six patriarchs, 
6th day of 10th month. (5) Death of Hien-shen, 
founder of the school bearing his name, 14 th day of 
11th month. (6) Death of Chi-k’ai, founder of the 
T’ien-t’ai School, 24th day of 11th month. 

5. Supplemental anniversaries. — (1) First day of 
the year, special worship. (2) End of winter, 
Kiai-tung, 15th day of 1st month. (3) Birthday 
of Sakra, 9th day of 1st month. (4) Birtliday of 
Yo-wang p’u-sa, medical king and Bodhisattva, 
15th day of the 4th month. (5) Commencement 
of summer, 16th day of 4th month. (6) Yii-lan-p’en, 
ceremony for feeding hungry ghosts, 16th day of 
7th month. (7) End of summer, 16th day of 7th 
month. (8) Birthday of the Bodhisattva Lung- 
shu, or ‘Dragon-tree,’ 25th day of the 7th month. 
(9) Birthday of the ancient Buddha Jan-teng, 
‘Light Lamp ’ (Dipaifakara Buddha), whose disciple, 
in a former mijpa, Sakyamuni was, 22nd day of 8th 
month. (10) Commencement of winter (Li-tung), 
15th day of 10th month. (11) Birthday of the 
Bodhisattva Hwa-yen, 29th day of the 12tn month. 
(12) Winter solstice ; special worship. 

In this popular calendar, the Ts’ing-K'wei, no 
mention is made of anything astronomical. The 
Buddhists have arranged their calendar of festivals 
and fasts to suit the Chinese months * (see 
Calendar [Chinese]). 

Literatdre. — E. J. Eitel, Handbook for the Student of 
Chinese Buddhism, London, 1870 ; C. F. Neumann, Catechism 
of the Shamans, Eng. tr., do. 1831 ; S. Beal, Catena of 
Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, do. 1871 ; M. Anesaki, 
‘Chinese Agam.-is and Pali Nikayas,’ JRAS, 1901; S. Beal, 
Buddhismin China, London, 1884 ; J. W. Young, ‘ Feestdagen 
der OhineezendoorTshoa-tse-koan,’ in Tijdschr, vor ind. Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenhunde, xxxii. [1^9] ; F. K. Ginzel, Eand- 
buch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, Leipzig, 
1906 ff., i, 483-86. J. H. BATESON. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Christian).—!. 
Days of V7eekly observance. — The week of seven 
days was taken over by Christians from the Jeivish 
Church with a change in the sacred day — the first, 
the day hallowed by Christ’s resurrection, occupying 
the place of the seventh. 

(a) The observance of tTw first day of the week, 
as the day when Christians met together specially 
for ‘ the breaking of the bread,’ is already noted 
in the NT (Jn 20i»--®. Ac 20’, 1 Co 16=). In the 
Epistle of Barnabas (end of 1st cent.) the words 

5 J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, pp. 205, 212. 


occur (ch. 15) : ‘We keep the eighth day for rejoic- 
ing, in which also Jesus rose from the dead.’ The 
Didache (early in 2nd cent.) contains the passage 
(ch, 14) : ‘ On the Lord’s oivn day (/cori kvom^v 
U Kvplov) gather yourselves together and break 
bread and give thanks.’ Ignatius in his Ep. to the 
Magnesians (same period) speaks (ch. ix.) of those 
who had been converted from Judaism as ‘no 
longer observing Sabbaths, but fashioning their 
lives after the Lord’s Day, on which our life (he 
says) also rose through Him.’ The latter passages 
seem to fix the meaning of ‘ the Lord’s day ’ (p kvpmkt] 
vpipa) in Rev 1”. Justin Martyr’s description of 
the worship of Christians on the ‘ day of &e sun ’ 
is well known [Apol. i. 67). 

(b) From very early times Wednesdays and 
Fridays were observed by Christians as half-fasts— 
semijejunia (Tert. de Jejun. 13), so called because 
they were not prolonged beyond the ninth hour, 
i.e. the middle of the afternoon. They are men- 
tioned in the Didache (ch. 8): ‘ Let not your fasts 
be with the hypocrites, for they fast on the second 
and fifth day of the -week, but ye shall fast on the 
fourth day and on the Preparation ’ (irapacKeui], see 
Mk 15^’). The allusion is to the J ewish weel^ fasts 
referred to in Lk 18'^. In the Shepherd of Hermas 
(1st half of 2nd cent.) (Simil. v. 1) the author 
raeaks of himself as fasting and holding a ‘ station.’ 
This word, which is explained by Tertullian {de 
Orat. 19) as a military term implying that Christians 
were then specially on guard, is his name for the 
two weekly fasts {de Jejun. 2 and 14). Clem. Alex. 
{Strom, vii. [P(? ix. 504]) also mentions these fasts, 
but without using the word ‘ station.’ The fasts 
of Wednesday and Friday are still continued in 
the East; in the West, Fnday alone, as a rule, is 
so observed. These days were also marked by 
assemblies for worship {synaxes). In Africa at 
the end of the 2nd cent, the Eucharist was cele- 
brated as on Sundays (Tert. de Orat. 19) ; and this 
was also the case in Jerusalem, except during 
Lent, in the 4th cent. (Etheria, Peregrin, iv. 3) ; 
but at Alexandria (Socrates, HE v. 22) and at Rome 
(Innocent I., Ep. ad Decent, 4 {PL xx. 556]) at 
this latter date the sendee was non-liturgical. 

(c) There was a tendency at first, as might be 
expected, among Christians of Jewish race to con- 
tinue the observance of Saturday (the Sabbath); 
but this practice came to be regarded as a mark of 
Judaizing (Col 2’®; Ignat, aa Magn. ix., Ep. to 
Diognetus, 4 [c. 150]). We do not hear again of a:^ 
observance of Saturday until the 4th century. It 
then in the East had become a day of worship, 
generally eucharistic, and bore a festal character, 
fasting being forbidden on it, except on Easter 
Even(Counc. ofLaod. 16 and 49 [Mansi, ii. 667, 571]; 
Apost. Const, V. 14, 20, vii. 23 [ed. Funk]; Basil, 
Ep. 93 iPG xxxii. 483]). In the West, on the 
contrary, except at Milan, Saturday became a day 
of fasting and was non-liturgical (Aug. Ep. xxxvi., 
liv. [PL xxxiii. 137, 201]). Probably the Saturday 
fast originated in the custom, which arose as 
early as the time of Tertullian, of occasionally pro- 
longing the Friday fast to the following day. This 
practice is called by him ‘continuare jejunium 

{de Jejun. 14); subsequently the word si^eiponere, 
regarded as a literal tr, of vveprlOeaBai, was applied 
to it (Victorinus, de Fab. Mundi [end of 3rd cenk ; 
PL V. 304, 306] ; Counc. of Elvira [324], canons 23 
and 26 [Mansi, ii. 9, 10]). 

z. Lent and Easter. — Oar Lord’s death OTd resur- 
rection took place about the time of the Passover, 
It was inevitable, therefore, that the Apostles, who 
Avere HebrcAVS, and their converts, who at the hrst 
were of the same race, should attach a new 
Christian significance to the ancient festiraJ. 
There seems to be an intimation or this ' 

The letter Avas Avritten after a Avinter, yet beiore 
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Pentecost (16^*), therefore about the Passover 
season ; and in it (5’) St. Paul speaks of Christ as 
our ‘Pnscha [here = Paschal victim] -whicli hath 
been sacrificed.’ It is on the occasion of the early 
dispute about the time of its celebration tliat we 
have the finst historical notice of the Christian 
Pascha. Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, and Iren- 
icus, Bishop of Lyons, in their letters to Victor of 
Borne {last decade of 2nd cent.) trace the Quarto- 
deciman custom of proconsular Asia back to Poly- 
carp (t 153)) ■"’ho claimed for it the authority of 
St. John. Tlie custom of Rome is traced by 
Irenrcus up to Bishop Xystus (c. 120), further than 
wliom apparently the tradition did not go (Euseb. 
lIEr. 24). 

3. Lent— (a) Easter never stood alone ; it came 
as a day of rejoicing after a fast which commemor- 
ated the death and burial of Christ. The word 
‘Pascha’ for the first three centuries signified not 
Easter, hut Good Priday (Tert. adv. Jud. 10 ; de 
Bajit. 19) ; and this meaning was supported by a 
singular notion that it was derived from iriax‘^ 
(Iren. iv. 10 [P(? rii. 1000]; Lact. iv. 26 [PL vi. 
531]). Tlie fast, to which at first more importance 
was attached than to the festival which followed, 
was not of long duration. Irenmus, in his letter 
to Victor (mentioned above, 2), alludes to diflerent 
usages as prevailing in his time, and long before 
[ro\i irpirepov]. ‘Some think,’ he writes, ‘they 
ought to fast one day, others tw’o, others even 
more: others reckon the period as 40 hours day 
and night.’ The 40 hours may be illustrated by 
passages from Tertullian [de Jejun. 2, 13 [PL 
li. 1006, 1023]), in which he speaks of the custom 
of fasting during the days ‘when the bridegroom is 
taken away’ (Mt 9’*), f.e. the period from Good 
Friday evening to Easter morning. In Alexandria, 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., w'e are informed 
that some fasted during the whole week before 
Easter Day, others for shorter periods, and that 
the fasting varied in doCTee of rigour (Dion. Alex. 
Letter to Basilides, in Feltoe, iHonysim of Alex- 
andria, Cambridge, 1904, p. 101 f. ). 

(i) The mention of a Lent of forty days (Quad- 
ragesima, reacrapaKocrif) first occurs in the fifth 
canon of the Council of Niccea (325) (Mansi, ii. 
669) ; and, the reference being only a note of time 
(TpJ wo-apaKoffTps), a well-established (custom 
is implied. The period from henceforth is fre- 
quently mentioned os a time of preparation of cate- 
chumens for baptism, for the discipline of penitents, 
and generally of spiritual retreat for Christians. 
Such mxercises naturally involved fasting; but the 
practice varied in diflerent countries. See, further, 
Fastixo (Christian), II. 2. 

4. Holy Week (Major or sancta Schdomas, rj 
ipiopaspeya^rioTayla). — (a) Palm Sttnday(Dominica 
m Palmis, tj Kvpiaid] rQv patoiv ). — The procession 
of palni-bearers in memory of Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem six days before His passion, 
from which the title of this Sunday is derived, 
twk its origin in Jerusalem. Etheria (Peregrin- 
ufio)* relates how the whole Christian community 
“'®^e)''enton the evening of this day to the Mount 
of Olives, where a religious service was held, and 
flience returned home in procession carrying 
branches of palm or olive and singing, ‘Blessed is 
lie that Cometh in the name of the Lord.’ The 


ceremony was not introduced into the West until 
fnnch later. Isidore of Seville (early in 7th cent.) 
IS acquainted with the name ‘ Dies palmarum,’ but 

Stheriae is a MS discovered by I. F. 
4rD23o, and published by him in 1SS7. It is on 
5 O’ a PilRrimage to Jerusalem, addressed by a Spanish 
'1 reliprion. Her name was at first ivrongly 
1 Silvio (see Duchesne, Christian Worship^, p. 

Pertgrinatio, with an Eng. tr. by Bishop 
^0 ’lie Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society 
portions relating to the order of church 
at Jemealem with a tr. are given in Duchesne, Eng. cd. 


not ')vith the procession (de Ojfic. Eccl. i. 28 [PL 
lxxxiii._763]). The Gclasian and Gregorian Sacra- 
meniaries also have the name ; but no service for 
the blessing of palms or for the procession is men- 
tioned untu the second half of the 9th cent. (Amal- 
arius, de Off. i. 10 [PL cv. 1008]). 

At an earlier period a rite of general observance 
on Palm Sunday was the ‘traditio symbol!,’ the 
imparting to the catechumens who had been under 
instruction during Lent of the words of the Creed 
for the first time. This ceremony formed the chief 
characteristic of the Sunday next before Easter in 
service-books in which the name Palm Sunday is 
unknown. Thus in the Sacramcniarium Galli- 
canum and the Missale Gothimm (ed. Muratori) the 
service for the day is called ‘Missa in Symboli 
Traditione.’ 


(h) Maundy Thursday (Fcria v. in cccna Domini, 
■i] ayla sal jueydXij irc/nrnj). — Our Lord’s institution 
of the Eucharist on tlie day before He suflered is 
commemorated in the liturgical epistle taken from 
1 Co 11, in all the Western Service-hooks and 
in the Greek rite.’ In Africa on this day the 
Eucharist was partaken of after the evening meal, 
contrary to the usual regnirenient of fasting com- 
munion, in order to reproduce the circumstances of 
the institution. The 3rd Council of Carthage (397), 
can. 29, exempts even the celebrant on this one 
occasion from the rule of fasting : ‘ Ut sacramenta 
altaris non nisi a jejunis iiominibus celebrentur, ex- 
cepto uno die anniversario quo coena_ Domini cele- 
bratur’ (Mansi, iii. 885). St. Augustine {Ej}. liv. 7 
ad Januar. [PL xxxiii. 204]) refers to the practice, 
and gives as an additional reason for it the custom 
of batliing on this day in preparation for Easter, 
which he deemed incompatible with fasting : ‘ ^ia 
jejunia simul et lavacra tolerare non possunt.’ The 
Trullan Council (680), can. 29, expressly cancelled 
the exception allow’ed by the Council of Carthage, 
and made the rule of fasting communion absolute 
(Mansi, xi. 956). 

Other features of this day w’ere the reconciliation 
of penitents (Innocent I., Ep. ad Docent. 7 [PL xx. 
559J)_, and the consecration of the_ holy oils for 
baptism, confirmation, and the unction of the sick 
(Isidore of Seville, de Off i. ‘29 [PL Ixxxiii. 764]). 
The latter rite is stUl retained in the Latin 
Church. The feet- washing of inferiors by superiors 
which, being know’n as the ‘mandatum,’ gave its 
name to ‘Maundy’ Thursday, seems to be first 
mentioned in a canon of the 17th Council of Toledo 


(694) (Mansi, xii. 98), which complains that it was 
neglected in some places, and for the future enforces 
the observance on all bishops and priests. The 
name is taken from the anthem sung during the 
ceremony, ‘Novum mandatum do vobis’ (Jn IS*’). 
See Feet- WASHING. 

(c) Good Friday (Fcria vi. in Parasceues, Jj ayla 
Kal ficyiXrj irapaoKevv or i] iifilpa rov aravpau or f 
(Tbmjpta). — Tlie anniversary of our Lord’s death is 
the only day in the year when by general cii.stem the 
Eucharist is not celebrated — a custom w’hich w’as 
formerly extended to Easter Eve (Innocent i., Ep. 
ad. Decent. 4 [PL xx. 556]), as it is still in the 
Eastern (Ihurcli. Tlie first part of the sendee for 
Good Friday in the Roman lilissal — consisting of 
lessons from Holy Scripture and Collects, followed 
by a series of intercessory praj’ers — probably pre- 
senes the type of W’orship originally used in the 
West on non-liturgical days (Ducliesne, Chrtsttan 
Worship, 172, 248). At a later date (7th or 8th 

1 In the calendar of Polemius Silvius (lIS) (Hi xiii. 6<0) 
the 24th March is marked as ‘Natalis calicis, the birthdav o( 
the chalice. This is in accordancewith an early heiicf that the 
25th March was the day of Christ*^ death, and the ../In of llts 
resurrection. The festival seems to ha\e been generally ol>- 
scr^'od in Gaul, as we have fragments of serrnons j^adictl on 
the occasion by Avitus of Vienne (c. 518) bx. oOG, 
321), and it is mentioned b}* Eligius of boyon (c. 04CM2v<9 
(horn. 10 [PL Ixxxvii. C2SJ). 
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cent.) this service was elaborated by the introduc- 
tion of the ceremonies of the Adoration of the 
Cross and the Mass of the Presanctified. The 
former appears in the Gelasian Sacramentary and 
in the Ordines Bomani dating from the 9 th cent, 
(ed. Mabillon in Museum Itcuicum, reprinted PL 
Ixxviii.). It is omitted in the Gregorian Sacram., 
probably because this book gives only the prayers 
said by the Pope (Duchesne, 248 n.). It came to 
the West from Jerusalem, where on this day, in 
the 4th cent., the true cross, discovered, as alleged, 
by the Empress Helena, was brought out to be 
kissed by the faithful (Etheria, Peregrinatio). The 
Mass of the Presanctified is the communion of the 
priest, and formerly of the people also, with the 
Sacrament consecrated on the previous day. Tlie 
rite was borrowed from the East, where, on days 
on which the Eucharist was not permitted to be 
celebrated, the Liturgy of the Presanctified, n twp 
-TrpoTjyiacru^pwp Xeirovpyla, was appointed in its place. 
The rule in relation to Lent is laid down by the 
Trullan Council (692), can. 52 (Mansi, xi. 968) 
(see Neale, Gen. Introd. 714 ff. ; Allatius, 1531 ff.). 
The Devotion of the Three Hours, so popular in 
modem times in the Homan and Anglican Com- 
munions, dates only from 1687, when it was intro- 
duced in Peru by the Jesuit Alonso Messia (Thur- 
ston, The Devotion of the Three Hours Agony, 
translated from the Spanish Original, London, 
1899). The name ‘Good Friday’ is peculiar to the 
Church of England. Elsewhere in the West the 
day is popularly known as ‘ Holy Friday.’ 

(c?) Easter Even (Sabbatum sanctum, rh piya or 
Eyiov ffdpSaTov ). — This is the only Saturday in 
the year which is kept as a fast in the Eastern 
Church. For this day no services were appointed 
in the Latin rite. The office of the Vigil of Easter, 
held before the dawn of Easter Day, was in the 
7th cent, (see Gelasian Sacram.) transferred to the 
afternoon of Saturday, and later on to the morn- 
ing. Thus the English name is in accord with the 
ritual aspect of the day. The vigil service proper 
— consisting of a long series of lessons, chants, and 
prayers — was followed hy the blessing of the font, 
and the baptism and confirmation of the cate- 
chumens. The function was concluded by the 
Mass, which originally was celebrated at the first 
signs of dawn. Two other ceremonies were pre- 
fixed later on to the vi^l service— the blessing of 
the new fire and of the Paschal candle. The new 
fire probably took rise from a pagan custom to 
which, when adopted by Christians, a gospel sym- 
bolism was attached. The first notice we have of 
it is connected v^dth Ireland in the legendary 
history of St. Patrick (Stokes, Tripartite Life of 
St. PatHclc, 1887, p. 278). The custom seems to have 
beeu carried to the Continent by Irish missionaries. 
The mode of lighting it was unkno'svn at Home in 
the 8th century (Pope Zacharias [741-752], Ep. 13 
ad Bonifacium [Pi ixxxix. 951]). The fire, which, 
according to the rubric, must be produced from 
flint and steel, is used to kindle the lights through- 
out the church. In the East, the holy fire is 
peculiar to the Holj^ Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and cannot be traced farther back than the 9th 
century. It has been conjectured that it was in- 
troduced by the Latin monks stationed there by 
Charlemagne, 799-801 (Wordsworth, Ministry of 
Grace-, London, 1903, p. 384f., and App. E, p. 462ff.). 
The blessing of the Paschal candle was an ancient 
custom in the countries of the Gallican rite, and 
perhaps in Africa. It seems to be mentioned by 
St. Augustine (t 430), who quotes verses which he 
had composed ‘in lande qnadam Cerei’ {de Civ. 
Dei, XV. 22 [PL xli. 467]). Two forms of blesang 
are found in the Opuscula (9, 10) of Ennodius of 
Pavia (521) {PL Ixiii. 258, 262). Pope Gregory I. 
(t 604) writes of the ‘preces quae super Cereum in 


Ravennati civitate dici solent’ {Ep. xi. 33 rpi, 
Ixxvii. 1146]). The 4th CouncU of Toledo (633) 
refers (can. 9) to the observance of the ceremony 
in Spain and in manv other parts of the world, and 
directs that it shall be maintained in the churches 
of Gaul (Mansi, x. 620). It has a place in the three 
Gallican Sacramentarics (ed. Muratori), and in 
Alcuin’s supplement to the Gregorian. It is also 
in the Gelasian, but obviously inserted there 
(Wilson, xxvii.). Although not adopted at Rome 
until much later, the Liber Pontificalis (ed. 
Duchesne, i. 225) states that it was permitted in 
the churches of the suhurbicarian diocese as early 
as the time of Pope Zosimus (f 418). The serruce 
was read from roUs exquisitely written and illumi- 
nated, many of which, dating from the 10th to 
the 12th centuries, are still preserved. They are 
called ‘e.\ultets,’ from the first words, ‘Exultet 
iam angelica turba cmlornm ! ’ At the blessing of 
the font, the Paschal candle is plunged into the 
water during a prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. It is lighted at every service from Easter 
to Pentecost. 


5. Easter. — {a) Easter Day {Dominica Besurrcc~ 
tionis, 7] loprrij ^racrxdXtor, t& mia-xa, or n fLcydXi) 
Kvptaidi). — ^This, the chief festival of the Christian 
Church, was not at first distinguished by any special 
rite from other Sundays. So late ns the 6th cent, it 
Avas ordained by Pope Vigilius (537-555) that tlio 
Mass on Easter Day should differ from that on other 
days only by the addition of suitable Scripture 
lessons {Ep. ad Euther. 5 [Mansi, ix. 32]). At 
Rome on this day the custom of communion in 
both kinds was retained until near the end of the 
14th century {Ordo Bom. xv. [of Amelius, c, 1378- 
1398] ch. 85, ed. Mabillon, Mus. Ital. ii. 505 f.). 
A Western mediaeval rite, which lasted up to the 
12th cent., was the blessing of the flesh of a Pas- 
chal lamb {Ordo Bom. xi. [1143], Mabillon, p. 142; 
Bona, Berxtm Lit., Rome, 1671, iii. 185 ff.). A form 
of blessing is given in the Missal of Robert of 
Jumibges, 11th cent., p. 103 (H, Bradshaw Soc.). 
Another rite, still finding place in the Latin 
Service-book, formed a conclusion to the ritual of 
Good Friday. On that day, after the Adoration 
of the Cross, the cross itself with the reserved 
Sacrament was placed in the ‘ sepulchre,’ a recess 
generally situated on the north side of the sanctu- 
ary. Before Matins on Easter Day the Host was 
ceremonially taken from the sepulchre^ and^ laid 
upon the altar, while the antiphon, ‘ Christ, rising 
from the dead, dieth no more,’ nith its response, 
was sung. This was the source of the special 
anthems prefixed to the proper Psalms for the day 
in the Eng. Prayer Book. The English name 
‘Easter’ is probably derived from _ Aosirs, an 
Anglo-Saxon goddess, to whom special sacnfices 
were offered at the beginning of spring (B^de, 
de Temp. Bat. xv., Op., ed. Giles, Ijondon, 1843, 

\i. 179). . , , . , XT. 

{b) The Sunday after Easter, with which the 
Paschal season ends, was formerly called simply 
Octava Paschw, or Pascha ^ clausiini ; but later 
it received the name Dominica in aims {sc. de- 
ponendis), because on this day the newlj’-biyitizca 
laid aside their white baptismal robes. In the 
Greek Church it is styled K. roO d»'H*-a<rva or K. 
Qupa, the latter title referring to the Gospel for the 
day. In England it is traditionally called Lmv 
Sunday,’ for which name suggested 
‘Landes,’ the first word in the sequence or OJose 
Sunday’ (Procter-Frerc, New Hxst.of the Booh of 
Common Prayer^, Ixondon, 1905, jp. o43p.). 

6. Ascension Day {Ascensio Domm, v 

rod Kvplov).—The day of our ''if 

comm emorated at J cmsalcm in the time m Etl t 
3S0 (Peregrin.). It is called by her f b® 
after Easter, that is, the fifth fena (rhursday). 
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In Apost. Const, v. 20 (c. 375) it is directed to be 
kent as a festival. We have sermons preached on 
tlM day by Gregory of Nyssa (f 395) (Pff xlvi. 
ggni. Epiphanius (t 403 ; ii. 285, ed. Petavius, Paris, 
1622), and Chiysostom (c. 405) (PG 1. 441-452), 
who speaks of it as an ancient and universal feast. 
There^ is Western testimony of about the same 
date. Five Ascension sermons of St. Augustine 
(tds'o) (Pixxxviii. 1202 IF.) have come doAvn to us. 
In the second he says : ‘ This day is celebrated 
throughout the whole world.’ 

7. The Transfiguration of our Lord {Transjig- 
watio Domini nostri Jcsu Christi, ij ayla Merafidp- 
(jimit), Aug. 6. — This immovable feast may most 
fitly be mentioned here among other festivals of 
our Lord. It was first observed in the East, being 
noted in the Coptic Calendar (ed. Selden, de Sync- 
driis, iii. cap. IS, p. 409) and in the Afenology of 
Constantinople (8th cent. ; i. 102, ed. Morcelli). jin 
the West the Transfiguration formed the subject of 
the Gospel for the Lent Ember Saturday (St. Leo, 
Serm. 51 [PL liv. 308]), but for long was not other- 
wise commemorated. Probably the Greek festival 
on Aug. 6 was introduced by the Crusaders ; but 
it did not come into general observance until 1457, 
when, in thankfulness for a victory on that day 
over the Turks at Belgrade, it was appointed for 
the Church by Pope Calixtus m. (Baillet, ii. 84). 
It is only a Black-letter day in the Eng. Prayer 
Book ; but in 1892 the Church in the United States 
assigned to it a Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and 
proper lessons. 

8. Rogation Days. — See PASTING (Christian), 

ni. A 

9. Pentecost. — By early Christian writers the 
name ‘Pentecost’ (sometimes ‘ Quinquagesima ’ in 
Latin authors) was generally given to the whole 
space of fifty days after Easter. The period was 
regarded as a continuous festival during which no 
fast was permitted, and prayer was said standing 
(Tert. de Idol. 14, de Bapt. 19, de Cor. 3 ; Basil, & 
Spir. Sane. 27 [Pff xxxii. 192]). There is a sur- 
vival of this use of the word in the Greek Office- 
books, where the name ‘ Mesopentecoste ’ is given 
to a festival of eight days which begins on the 
Wednesday before the 6th Sunday after Easter. 
But even so early as Origen (c. Cels. viii. 22 [PC 
xi. 1549]) and Tertullian (de Cor. 3) we find the 
word applied also in the restricted sense to the 
day which closed the period. The Council of 
Elvira (305) insists upon the duty of celebrating 
the day of Pentecost (can. 43 [Mansi, ii. 13]), and 
Mteequently this use of the word prevailed. 

{Peregrin.) gives this name to the festival, 
and describes the ceremonial observed at Jerusalem 
(end of 4th cent.). The Eng. term ‘Whitsunday,’ 
^ most probable derivation, is 
White Sunday,’ so termed from the white robes 
by those lately baptized (Procter-Frere, p. 
MB, n._ 4, quoting Skeat), the eve of Pentecost 
oeing in the West one of the chief seasons for 
Baptism (Bingham, Origines, XI. vi. 7). 

10. Trinity Sunday. — ^The Sunday after Whit- 
SMday wM at first known simply as the Sunday 
01 tne octave of Pentecost (see Gelasian Sacram. \ 

Unegorian). Its observance as the i 
intr ?• Trinity was of late and gradual 
croduction. As the day was a dominica vacans, 
distinctive office of its orvn, the custom 
ose m some places of using on it the Mass of the 
’ip Stephen, Bishop of Liege (903- 
j P^'B-otiee was discouraged by Pope Alex- 
fpsfjJ 1^" on the ground that any special 

dav In Trinity was superfluous, as every 
tliB m . consecrated to the honour of 

cli Unity (J/icroloyiwr, 59 and 60 [PL 

Donnio,^* ■ • observance of the day grew in 

popularity m England, Germany, and France, and 


was sanctioned by several diocesan sjmods, ns, e.g., 
that of Arles (1260) (Mansi, xxiii. 1006). Finally, 
the festival was appointed to be observed gener- 
ally by Pope John XXII. in 1334 (Baillet, iv. 154 ff.). 
According to the Roman use, the succeeding Sun- 
days untu Advent still continued to be reckoned 
as after Pentecost. The usage of numbering them 
from Trinity was adopted in England and for a 
time in Germany. It is now peculiar to the 
English Church. In the Greek calendar the day 
is called ‘All Saints’ Sunday,’ K. rwv &.ylm Travruv. 

11. Corpus Christi. — This festival, the latest in 
the y^r of the movable feasts of pre-Reforniation 
date, is held on the Thursday after Trinitj’’ Sunday. 
The commemoration of the Eucharist on Maundy 
Thursday, the day of its institution, was necessarily 
tinged with the sadness of Holy Week. It also 
became overshadowed by the consecration of the 
sacred oils and the other ceremonies which had 
subsequently been appointed for the same day. 
Thus there arose in the Middle Ages a desire for a 
festival in honour of the Eucharist at another time. 
Corpus Christi was first kept in 1247, in the diocese 
of Lidge, by direction of Bishop Robert de Thorote, 
who was influenced, it is said, by a vision which 
was seen by a nun named Juliana. It vvas insti- 
tuted by a bull of Pope Urban iv. in 1264, which 
was confirmed by Clement v. in 1311. and by John 
XXii. in 1316 (Baillet, iv. 167 ff.). The observance 
of Corpus Christi was discontinued in the Church 
of England at the Reformation. 

12. Advent. — See Fasting (Christian), III. 2. 

13. Christmas. — See sep. art. under that title, 

iij. The festivals after Christmas. — With the 

festival of the Nativity of Christ were associated, 
at least from the 4th cent., commemorations of 
eminent saints of the NT. Gregory of Nyssa, in 
his oration at the funeral of his brother Basil, 
states that after Christmas and before 1st Jan., 
the date of Basil’s death (379), the Church kept 
the festivals of Stephen,* Peter, James, John, and 
Paul (PG xlvi. 789) ; and in an earlier panegyric 
on St. Stephen he explains the principle on which 
these names were selected, namely, that it seemed 
fitting that the praise of the proto-martyr shoifld 
be followed by a commemoration of Apostles [ib. 
xlvi. 725). This statement of Gregory is confirmed 
by the Syrian Calendar of the same date and 
country, which contains the following festivals: 
Dec. 26, St. Stephen; Dec. 27, SS. John and 
James; Dec. 28, SS. Paul and Peter. The 
Armenians do not observe Christmas," yet on Dec, 
26, 27, 28 they honour the same saints, with the 
difference that in their order the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul precedes that of SS. James and John 
(Nilles, i. 373, ii. 629). The Nestorians in their 
calendar follow the same general principle. Their 
custom is to commemorate saints on a Friday ; and 
on the Fridays following Christmas they observe 
the feasts of St. James the Lord’s brother, St. 
Mary, St. John Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul, the 
four Evangelists, and St. Stephen (Maclean, East 
Syrian Daily Offices, p. _265f.)._ A simUar series of 
holy days following Christmas is found in the West, 
with the substitution of the Holy Innocents (Rome) 
or Holy Infants (Africa and Gaul) on Dec. 28 for 
SS. Peter and Paul, who in these countries were 
already commemorated on June 29. The festivals 
are thus recorded in the Calendar of Carthage 
(c. 505): ‘Dec. 26, S. Stefani primi martyris ; 
Dec. 27, S. JohannisBaptistae® et Jacobi Apostoli ; 


1 In Apost. Const, (c. S75) viii. 33, among other fesUvals and 

mes on which slaves are to rest from work, St, Stephen s day 
mentioned, hut the date is not given. „ , - 

2 On Dec, 25 they commeniorate SS. DaMd and James as 

latives of our liOrd—^eoTaTwp and respectjveij . 

s * Baptistae ’ is doubtless a transcriber's error for evangel- 
fcae,* as St. John Baptist is commemorated in the same 
dendar on June 24. 
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Dec. 28, SS. Infantium.’ The Galilean liturgies 
agree with the African and Syrian calendars in 
celebrating both the sons of Zebedee on Dec. 27 ; 
but in the Homan books St. John’s name alone 
was retained, and St. James was subsequently com- 
memorated on July 25. At Constantinople the 
Boman date, June 29, for SS. Peter and Paul was 
observed in the 5th cent, (see below, 22 [a]) ; Holy 
Innocents’ day also, under the title of Holy Infants 
(tUp aylwp was adopted later on, but on the 

29th instead of the 28th December. 

15. The Circumcision. — The earliest notices of 
the Christian observance of Jan. 1 represent it as a 
fast kept with the object of counteracting a riotous 
pagan festival held at this time of the year (St. 
Augustine, Serm. 198 [PA xxxviii. 1025]). The 
second Council of Tours (567) (Mansi, ix. 796) en- 
joins (can. 17) that three days at the bemnning of 
January shall be an exception to the rule that all 
the days between Christmas and Epiphany shall be 
treated as festivals. In the Gelasian and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries the day is simply called the Octave 
of Christmas {Octavos Domini), and the service 
bears the character of that festival, with a fecial 
reference in the proper Preface to the virgin 
Mother. The name ‘Circumcision’ as given to the 
day is first found in the canon of the Council of 
Tours mentioned above. It appears also in the 
Hieron, Martyr, (c. 595) and in the Galilean liturgi- 
cal books of the 7th and 8th centuries, which treat 
the day as a festival. Byzantine calendars of 
the 8th and 9th centuries connect Jan. 1 with the 
Circumcision {Menology of Constantinople, i. 83, 
ed. Morcelli, and Calendar of Naples [Mai, Nova 
Collect. Script. Vet., Rome, 1821, v. 58]). The 
Armenian Church, which celebrates the Nativity 
on Jan. 6 (the Epiphany), naturally observes the 
Circumcision on Jan. 13 (Nilles, i. 374). 

16. Epiphany. — See separate article. 

17. Festivals of the Blessed Virgin. — {a) It has 
been noted above (14) that the Nestorians hold a 
festival of St. Maiy on the second Friday after 
Christmas. A similar feast is found in the Coptic 
Calendar on Jan. 16 (Selden, iii. cap. 15, p. 390). 
(6) In the West the holding of a festival in honour 
of the Virgin Mother was at first peculiar to 
countries of the Gallican rite. Gregory of Tours 
(6th cent.) states that her festival was held in 
Gaul in the middle of January (de Glor. Mart. 9 
[PL Ixxi. 713]). In the Hieron. Martyr, (c. 595) 
the date Jan. 18, the same as that of the Gallican 
St. Peter’s Chair (see 22 (6), below), is assigned to 
it (see Mabillon, de Lit. Gall. ii. 118 n.). In the 
Gallican books the precise date is not given, but 
it is placed early in the year. In Spain the 10th 
Council of Toledo (656), ch. i., fixed Dec. 18 as the 
day of the festival, with the note ‘ that it could not 
fittingly be celebrated on the most suitable day,’ 
viz. that of the Incarnation, because it sometimes 
occurred during Lent or the Paschal season, when, 
according to ancient rule, festivals of saints might 
not be held (Mansi, xi. 34). At Rome the only 
commemoration of the B.V.M. was that which was 
superadded to the service of Jan. 1 (see above, 15) 
until the 7th cent., when four festivals in her 
honour were introduced from Constantinople, All 
are mentioned in the Liher Pontif. i. 376 (Life of 
Sergius, 687-701), and find place in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. 

(c) The Purification (Purificatio B.V.M. , ijmra- 
TrcLVTT) rod Kuplou igdiv, ’IijiroO XparroD), Feb. 2. — The 
earliest of th ese four festivals was the ‘ Hypapante ’ ; 
this name, which always continued in the East 
and was long retained in the West — sometimes in 
the translated form ‘Occursus Domini nostri 
J. C.’— refers to the meeting between the infant 
Saviour and Simeon and Anna. Its later name of 
‘ Purificatio ’ appears first in the Gelasian Sacra- 


mentary (7th cent.). The events commemorated 
took place 40 days after the birth of Christ 
(Lv 12=-8, Lk 2«-«). The festival, therefore 
M’ould be celebrated either on Fob. 2 or on Feb. 
14, according as the inteiwal is reckoned from 
Christmas or Epiphany ; and the Armenians still 
observe it on the latter date. The first notice we 
have of it is by Etheria (Peregrin.), who calls it 
‘ Quadragesimae de Epiphania.’ Her account of the 
sermons preached on the occasion as dwelling upon 
the episode in the Temple leads us to conclude that 
ori^nally it was a festival of our Lord rather than 
of the B.V.M. The first title of the day in the 
Eng. Pr. Bk., ‘The Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple,’ therefore sets forth its ancient signifi- 
cance. In the Roman Missal the preface for the 
day is that for Christmas, and the Collect spealcs 
only of the Presentation. In 642 tlie festival 
began to be observed in Constantinople (Theo- 
phanes. Chronograph, i. 345, ed. Bonn) (see 
Candlemas). 

(d) The Annunciation (Annunciatio, 6 Ei/ay- 
ycktofids), March 25. — The date of this festival was 
fixed as being nine months before Christmas. As 
marking the time of the Incarnation, it, like the 
Purification, is more properly a festival of our 
Lord. It must have been widely known in the 
East in the early part of the 7th cent., as the 
Paschal Chronicle states that in 624 (Ohmp. 351), 
Heraclius and his army started for the East on the 
feast of the Annunciation (i. 713, ed. Bonn). A 
difficulty about observing the festival on its natural 
date arose owing to a canon [51st] of the Council 
of Laodicea (4th cent.) which forbade the keeping 
of holy days in Lent except on Saturdiws and 
Sundays (Mansi, ii. 672). The Trullan Council 
(692), while generally endorsing the rule, made a 
further exception in favour of the Annunciation, 
i.e. it enacts that on all other days in Lent than 
these the ‘ Holy Liturgy of the Presanctilied ’ (see 
4 (c) above) shall take place (ib. xi. 968). As regards 
the West, when the festival was adopted in Spain, 
the earlier commemoration of the B.V.M. on 18tli 
Dec. (see (b) above) was treated as a subsidiaij 
feast to the Annunciation. In the Mozarabic 
Missal both festivals appear Avith the same Mass 
(PL Ixxxv. 170, 734 ; Fdrotin, 491, 492). At a much 
later date this example was followed in the Homan 
Church. In 1725 the feast of tlie Eapcctatio Partus 
B. V.M. was placed by Benedict xni. on Dec. 18, 
wdth the collects and lections of the Annunciation. 

(e) The two other festivals of the B.V.M. which 
came from the East to Rome refer to her more 
directly. They are the ‘ Assumption ’ (Assumptio, 
nKolpijiris), Aug. 16, and the ‘Nativity’ (Nativitas, 
rb Teyid^iov), Sept. 8. The Assumption is said hy 
Nicephorus Callistus (HE xvii. 28) to have been in- 
stituted by the Emperor Maurice (582-602). It w<as 
originally styled the ‘Falling asleep’ (ij Kotfiriois, 
Doimitio) — as it still is in the East — of the B.V.M., 
and commemorated her death. The later title, 

‘ Assumptio,’ appears first in the canons of Bishop 
Sonnatius of Rheiins (c. 630) (PL Ixxx. 446). 7 hii 
is its name in the Gelasian Sacramentary, though 
the service for the day contains no allusion to 
the legend which assigned a special meaning to 
the word. This is more definitely expressed in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary. It may be noticed tliat 
the Assumption, understood as tlie translation into 
heaven after death of the body of the B.V.M., is 
not an article of faith in the Roman Church. 

(f) The Conception, Dec. 8 .— This festival of the 
B.V.M., which is of later origin than the foregoing, 
gained importance through doctrinal aevclopments. 

It arose in the East, where it is dated Dec. 9, and 

iWhen the te3«t was {ntrodneed into .‘’V® 

Roman Calendar followed, the Natoity 

vi. Idus Sept., the Conception naturally was dated ri. Idus Jiec. 
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is iniO'\'’n as i] ayia^ Kal OeoTrpofi-^opos 

'Awjjr— the word ‘ conception ’ in its Greek equiva- 
lent being understood in the East in an active 
sense. It is first mentioned in a sermon of John 
of Euboea (middle of Stii cent. ) (FG xcvi. 1499), and 
finds place in the BIcnology of Constantinople (ed. 
Morcelli, p. 80). Through the Greek settlements in 
lower Italy— its name in the Calendar of Naples {9th 
cent., ed. Mai, v. 65) is ‘ Conceptio S. Anne Marie 
vir.’— it passed into the Western Church, where 
it appears first in English Calendars and Service- 
books of the end of the 10th and beginning of the 
11th centuries (Leofrio Missal, Calendars of Win- 
chester and Canterbury). The festival was sup- 

S ressed after the Norman conquest, hut was reintro- 
uced, at first into Benedictine monasteries, early 
in the 12th century (Gasquet-Bishop, The Bosworth 
Psalter, p.43 ff.). About the same time we read of 
thefestivalinNormandy, where it became so popular 
tliat in the Middle Ages it was known as ‘Eestum 
nationis Normannicae’ (Kellner, Eeortol. 253). 
The feast gradually made its way through Europe, 
bat was not received into the Koman Calendar, 
Missal, and Breviary until 1477 (by Sixtus iv. ). In 
1854 it was re-named by Pius EC. the ‘ Immaculate 
Conception,’ and made a day of general obligation. 
In the Anglican Calendar all these feasts are found, 
uith the exception of the Assumption, which was 
omitted at the Eefonnation ; but the Annunciation 
and Purification are alone ranked as Eed-letter 
days. 

i8. Festivals in honour of St. John the Baptist — 
(o) Nativity (Nativitas S. Joannis Baptistae, rh 
Tepipitov rod IlpoSpd/jou), June 24. — The date of this 
festival, suggested by Lk 1®®, was placed exactly 
six months before Christmas ; or, according to the 
Roman Calendar, on viii. Kal. Jul. as correspond- 
ing with viii. Kal. Jan., i.e. on the 24th instead of 
the 25th June. The Festival is of Eoman origin, 
as the Latin date intimates. It is first mentioned 
by St. Augustine (Serm. 287, PL xxxviii. 1301), 
who remarks that the Church celebrates two birth- 
days only— that of Christ and that of the Baptist. 
It appears in the ancient Calendar of Carthage 
(c. 505). The festival was accepted in the East at 
an early date. Notwithstanding the appropriate- 
ness of June 24 for this festival, we have evidence 
that in earlier times St. John’s nativity was cele- 
brated in the East and in Gaul shortly after Christ- 
mas-tide. The Armenians placed it on the first 
day lawful for a festival (i.e. not Wednesday or 
Fnday) after the octave of the Tlieophany (Nilles, 
u. 565). The Nestorian festival of the Baptist, 
probably his nativity, on the 3rd Friday after 
Ohnstmas, has been noticed above (14), ancl in the 
Calendar of Tours (490) the ‘Natale’ appears be- 
tween the Epiphany and St. Peter’s Chair, i.e. at 
the same time of the year. This Calendar has 
mso the festival of June, but strangely calls it the 
'P^sio’ of the saint. 

, Jo) Beheading {Decollatio or Passio S. Joan Bapt . , 
^ vi/tias Ke(j)a\7js rod IIpo5p6pov), Aug. 29. 

— Ihm festival w'as adopted in Constantinople be- 
reached Eome [Mcnology of Constantinople, 
Co. Morcelli, ii. 222). It is found also in the (I!optic 
Calendar, but with the date Aug. 30 (Selden, iii. 
fCo’n I’l-P’ West it appears first in 

W 'f ,, liturgical books, where it is undated, 
tCo 4 ^ longer or shorter distance after 

T ® -".ativity of the Baptist. It is absent from the 
Clregorian Sacramentaries, and its 
EaUiaan’^t ^^**1 probably due to a 

Cross. — (a) 3oly Cross Day 
o ToO oraupou), Sept. 14, is 
festival of the 4th century. It is the 
dedication in 335 of the two 
nes built by Constantine at Jerusalem — the 
VOL. V.-S4 


Martynum on Golgotha, and the Anastasis over 
the Holy Sepulchre. The day chosen for the dedi- 
cation was, according to Etheria (Peregrin.), that 
on which the true cross had been discovered in 320 
by the Empress Helena. Thus the festival was 
regarded as commemorating both events. Etheria 
(end of 4th cent.) notes that the festival was con- 
tinued for eight days and was attended by a large 
concourse of pilgrims. From J erusalem the festival 
passed to Constantinople, and thence to Eome, 
where it is mentioned first in connexion with Pope 
Sergius (687-701) (Lih. Pont., ed. Duchesne, i. 374, 
378). It appears in the Gelasian and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries. With the earlier events cele- 
brated on this day another was subsequently asso- 
ciated, ivhich added much to the renown of the 
feast, namelj', the restoration of the true cross to 
Jerusalem in 629 by the Emperor Heraclius, after 
his recovery of it from the Persian king Chosrofe’s 
n., w'ho had carried it away in 614. 

(b) Invention of the Cross (Inventio crucis). May 3. 
— In the churches of the Gallican rite, where the 
festival of Sept. 14 was unknown, the discovery of 
the cross vvas commemorated on May 3. The 
festival appears in the lectionary of Silos (650) under 
the name ‘Dies sanotae crucis’ (G. Morin, Liber 
Comicus, Bruges, 1893, p. 241), and in the Mozara- 
bic Missal and Breviaiy (PL Ixxxv. 739, Ixxxvi. 
1119). In the CodexofLaiosofthe Wisigoths (Vaxis, 
IGIQ), lib. xii. tit. iii. 6, it is included among the 
feasts on wliich J ews are forbidden to work. In the 
Missalc Gothieum it is placed between the octave of 
Easter and the Eogation days, but the precise date 
is not given. It was subsequently adopted at Eome, 
but was never known in the East, Both festivals 
are Black-letter days in tlie Anglican Calendar. 

20. St. Michael (Dedicatio S. Michaclis Arch- 
angeli), Sept. 29. — Tliis, the_ most ancient Angel- 
festival, is noted in the Leonine Sacramentary (6th 
cent.), but on Sept. 30, as the day of the dedioatipn 
of a church of the archangel in the Via Salaria, 
six miles from Eome (Natale Basilicte Angeli in 
Salaria). A later festival of St. Michael is that of 
May 8, and is connected mth a church on Mount 
Garganus in Apulia. The feast of St. Michael in 
the Greek Church is kept on Nov. 8, and is relative 
to a church in the baths of Arcadius built by Con- 
stantine (Sozomen, HE ii. 3; Martinov, Ajm. 
Eccl. p. 273). Legends of apparitions of the arch- 
angel are connected with all three sites. At the 
last revision of the Pr. Bk. (1662), ‘and aU angels’ 
was added to ‘ St. Michael ’ in the title of the festi- 
val of Sept. 29 — an addition which had appeared 
already in the Calendar prefixed to Bp. Cosin’s 
Private Devotions (1627). The longer description 
is also not unlcnown in the Eoman Church. In 
Baillet, iii. 371, the festival is named ‘S. Michel et 
tons les SS. Anges ’ ; the same title occurs in AS, 
Sept. viii. 4 ff., Antwerp, 1762. The festival of the 
‘ Guardian Angels’ (Angelorum Ciistod^im), March 
1, was first observed in Spain in the 16th cent. ; and 
was admitted to the Eoman Calendar by Paul v 5n 
1608. The date was subsequently changed, except 
in Germany and a part of Switzerland, to Oct. 2, 
by Clement X., in 1670, For a general account of 
the Angel-festivals in West and East, see AS, Sept, 
and Baillet (loc. cit.). 

21. The Maccabees, Ang. 1.— This, which is the 
only commemoration of OT worthies in the W est, 
was observed almost universally as early as the 
5th century. It is found in the early Calendars of 
Filocalus, Carthage, Polemius SiJrins, and Syria. 
It is the subject of Sermons by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen (PG xxxv. 912), St. Chrj^sostom (PG 
1. 617), St. Augustine (PL xlvi. 874), and others. 
In the Eoman Calendar, it now yields precedence 
to the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula (see below, 
22 (c)), which is observed on the same day. 
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22. Festivals of apostles. — (a) SS. Peter and 
Paul, Jane 29. — The early Eastern commemoration 
of these Apostles, -which closely followed Christ- 
mas, has already been mentioned (see above, 14). 
The Roman date of the festival has always been 
June 29. In the Calendar of Filocalus (336), where 
it first appears, this date is connected with the 
translation of their relics to a place called ' Cata- 
cumbae,’ in the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus 
(258). The Calendar of Carthage is defective here, 
but there are clear indications that it originally 
contained the entry ; and sermons by St. Augustine 
(295, 296) on the Festival show that this must 
have been the case (PL xxxviii. 1348, 1352). The 
festival occurs, but -without date, in the Calendar 
of Tours (490) (Greg, of Tours. Hist. Franc, x. 31), 
and from thenceforward in all Western Calendars 
and Martyrologies. The observance of the Western 
date in Constantinople is first mentioned by Theo- 
dorus Lector (EE li. 16 \PG Ixxxvi. 192]). His 
statement is that through the influence of Festus, 
a Roman senator who had been sent on a political 
mission to the Emperor Anastasius in 491, the 
festival was celebrated with greater splendour 
than before. It afterwards came into general 
observance in the East as in the West. In the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, in addition to the Mass 
for June 29, a Mass in honour of St. Paul is ap- 
pointed for J\ine 30 ; and this commemoration is 
still marked in the Roman Missal and Calendar. 
This ancillary festival is accounted for by the 
difficulty which the bishop found in celebrating 
Mass at the tombs of both Apostles on the same 
day, and the consequent postponement of one of 
them until the morrow (Kellner, Heortologie, 285). 
At the Reformation the Church of England made 
June 29 a festival of St. Peter only, thus confining 
the commemoration of St. Paul to his Conversion 
(Jan. 25). 

(6) St. Peter's Chair (Cathedra S. Petri). — An- 
other festival of St. Peter appears in the Calendar 
of Filocalus on Feb. 22 -with the title ‘ NataJe 
Petri de Cathedra.’ From early times this has 
been regarded as meaning the beginning of St. 
Peter’s episcopate ; in the Calendar of Tours (490) 
it is styled ‘ Natale S. Petri Episcopatus ’ ; but 
recently a -view has been put forward that it refers 
to the actual wooden chair used, as was supposed, 
by St. Peter, which is mentioned in a document 
of the time of Gregory the Great (de Rossi, Bull, 
di archeol. Crist., Rome, 1867, p. 37 ff.). What- 
ever may have been the orimn or the festival, the 
choice of the day on which it was held was ap- 
parently prompted by a desire to ofier Christians a 
counter-attraction to a popular pagan festival, the 
‘ Cara Cognatio’ or ‘ Caristia,’ observed on Feb. 22 
in memory of deceased relatives. The festival of 
St. PetePs chair soon reached Gaul. It is found in 
the Calendar of Polemius Sil-vius (448), but under 
the incorrect designation ‘Depositio SS. Petri et 
Pauli.’ It also appears, as -we have seen, in the 
Calendar of Tours. The second Council of Tours 
(567) complains that Christians sometimes relapsed 
into pagan rites on this day (Mansi, ix. 803). In 
Gaul, however, later on, probably in order to pre- 
vent the festival taking place in Lent — an occur- 
rence forbidden by the Council of Toledo (see 18 (b) 
above) — ^it was transferred to an earlier day, which, 
after some variation, witnessed to by the liturgical 
books, was fixed at Jan. 18. The two dates appear 
in the Hieron, Martyr., where the Galilean editor 
noted Jan. 18, the date familiar to him, as the 
Chair of St. Peter at Rome ; and, finding another 
‘ Cathedra S, Petri ’ on Feb. 22, he explained the 
co-existence of the two commemorations by at- 
tributing the latter to the episcopate which tr^ 
dition assigned to the Apostle at Antioch. This 
diversity of use as to the date of the feast con- 


tinu^ed until 1558, when, at the instance of Paul iv 
both festivals were appointed to be observed ivith 
theHieronymian distinction (Cherubini, Bullarium 
^om., Lyons, 1655, i. 822). The feast of St. PetePs 
Chair has never been introduced into tlie East. 

(c) Peter's Chains (S. Petri ad Vincula), Aug. 
1* — This festival, which coincides in date with that 
of the Maccabees (see above, 21), commemorates 
the dedication of the Church of St. Peter on the 
Esqniline, after its restoration in the time of 
Sixtus ni. (432-440). In this church the chains of 
the Apostle were believed to be preserved, both 
those mentioned in Ac 125 ^nd those of his Roman 
imprisonment. The feast appears first in the 8th 
cent., having place in the Gregorian Sacram. and in 
the Martyrology of Bede. The Eastern Church has 
a festival of St. PetePs Chains on Jan. 16 (NUles, 
i. 71). In the English Calendar the festival is 
termed ‘Lammas Day-,’ which, according to the 
most probable derivation, = ‘ Loaf-mass,’ and refers 
to an Anglo-Saxon custom of offering on this day 
bread made from the new com in thanksgiving for 
the harvest. Lammas is one of the legal quarter- 
days in Scotland. 

(d) Conversion of St. Paul (Conversio S. Pauli), 
Jan. 25. — This festival in the Hieron. Martyr., 
where it is first mentioned, is entitled ‘Romae, 
Translatio B. Pauli Apostoli ’ ; the reference 
doubtless being to some translation of his relics. 
In the Missale Gothicum it appears bearing the 
name with which it has come down to us. It is 
not mentioned in the ancient Roman Sacra- 
mentaries. The need for it was not felt at Rome, 
because there a special commemoration of St. Paul 
was connected -with Sexagesima Sunday. The 
station for that day was held in the basilica of 
St. Paul on the Ostian Way ; the Collect in the 
Mass invoked the protection of the Apostle, and 
the Epistle (2 Co 11’*®^ narrated his sufferings. 
The festival is peculiar to the Western Church. 

(e) St. John Apostle and Evangelist. — See 14 
above. 

(f) St. J ohn before the Latin gate (S. J oannis ante 
portam Latinam), May 6. — This festival probably 
marks the anniversary of the dedication of the 
church at this place in the time of Pope Adrian 
(772-795) (Lib. Pont. i. 508). It is first mentioned in 
the Sacramentary (the Gregorian) which has come 
do-wn to us through this Pope. See COLLECT, 2 (1). 
The legend of the Apostle being thro-wn into a 
cauldron of boiling oil and escaping unhurt came 
subsequently to be connected with it. A Greek 
festival of St. John on May 8 commemorates a 
miracle said to have been performed on his tomb 
at Ephesus; another on Sept. ^ celebrates his 
legendary assumption (peTdaraais) into heaven after 
death (Nilles, i. 154 f., 285). 

(<;) SS. Philip and James, May l.-^-These Apostles 
are commemorated on the anniversaiy of the 
dedication of a church at Rome in their honour 
about 561. The day was selected for the purpose 
because it was already connected with the memo^ 
of St. Philip (Lib. Pont. L 306, see n. 2). A^nly 
two St. James’s are in the Calendar of the West, 
and St. James the son of Zebedee is celebrated on 
July 25, it follows that the saint here associated 
-with St. Philip is St. James the son of Alpmeusj 
who is identified -with our Lord’s brother of the 
same name. In the Greek Church, St. 
the son of Alphmus is commemorated on Oct. y, 
St. James, ‘ the brother of God,’ on Oct. 23, and^fet. 
Philip, ‘ one of the first company of the twelve, on 

I'Tov 14 p 

(h) si Andrew, Nov. 30.-This festivd is of 
exceptional importance as fixing date or 
Advent Sunday. It occurs m the Calendar of 
Carthage (c. 505), in which no other -A-postlM are 
mentionea by name except St. James the Great 
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and (probably) SS. Peter and Paul. It appears 
also in all the Galilean and Roman liturgical books. 
In the Leonine Sacramentary four ‘pr^ers* for 
Masses on this festival are appointed. The date, 
Nov. 30, is not connected with the dedication of 
any known church. According to the apocryphal 
‘Acta Andreae’ (Anal. Boll. xiii. 349, 372, 378), 
it was the day of his martyrdom at Patras. It is 
thus the only festival of an Apostle which makes 
a claim to being observed on the actual anniversary 
of his death. The day is held in high honour 
among the Russians, who reckon St. Andrew as the 
Apostle and patron of their Church (Martinov, 
p. 293). 

(i) The dates of the feasts of other Apostles and 
Evangelists as celebrated in the West and East 
are as follows : St, Matthias — in West, Feb. 24, 
in East, Aug. 9 ; St. Mark, Apr. 25 ; St. Barnabas, 
June 11 (in East, St. Barnabas and St. Bartholo- 
mew are commemorated together) ; St. James the 
son of Zebedee — in West, July 25, in East, Apr. 
30; St, Bartholomero — ^in West, Aug. 25, in East, 
June 11 (see above) ; St. Matthew — in West, Sept. 
21, in East, Nov. 16 ; St. Luke, Oct. 18 ; SS. Simon 
and Jude— in West, Oct. 28, in East, St. Simon 
Zdotes, May 10; St, Judas (Thaddaeus), June 19 ; 
St. Thomas — in West, Dec. 21, in East, July 3. 
We have no evidence for the reason of the assign- 
ment of these dates. Probably they mark the 
anniversaries of the dedication of churches or of 
the translation of relics. 

23. St. Mary Magdalene, July 22. — ^This festival 
is first noted in themartyrology of Bede. As regards 
Service-books, it appears first in a Missal of Verona 
of the 10th cent, and then in some 11th cent. 
IKssals. It was notireceived into the official Roman 
books until the 13th cent. (Kellner, Eeortologie, 
p. 313). In the West, St. Mary Magdalene is 
identified by the Gospel for the day (Lk with 
the woman who was a sinner. In the Greek Service- 
books she is described as ‘the holy ointment- 
bearer and equal of the Apostles.’ In the English 
Pr. Bk. of 1549 this festival was retained as a Red- 
letter day, with Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, the 
latter being the same as that in the Latin missal. 
Since 1552 the day has merely been noted in the 
Calendar. 

Days of the Martyrs and Confessors. — 
^e earliest martyr festival on record is that of 
f' Jan. 26. The letter of the Church 

of Smyrna to that of Philomelium giving an 
account of his martyrdom (c. 155) states that it 
had been thought well to celebrate the ‘ birthday’ 
ofPolycaip at his grave ‘as a memorial of those 
rpA finished their course ’ (Martyr. Polyc. 18 
[rG V. 1044]) — words which imply that earlier 
martyrs had not hitherto been commemorated. In 
this letter we find for the first time the death of a 
martyr described as his ‘ birthday,’ i.c. into a better 
World— the name by which it came generally to bo 
yeviOXios, natale, or cues natalis, or 
wfahha) (cf. also Commemoiiation of the Dead, 
vol. lu. p, 718 f. ), We find no trace of the commemo- 
r™“.oiotherindividunl martyrs until theSrd cent., 
f Symh belong the earliest noted in the Calendar 
Inn 1 first martyr festivals were entirely 

Church honouring its oavn saints. There 
therefore, more likelihood of the days of martyrs 
anniversaries of their deaths than those 
Rnm £ degrees these local festivals, or 

.them, were adopted by the central or 
Tint t»f the country. St. Cyprian (t 258) 

Rhnii du-ects that the death-days of martyrs 
noted, in order that they may be locsJly 
a f ®?®°tated, but also promises that, where he is 
Carthage), oblations shall be celebrated in 
(Ep. 33 [Pi iv. 328]). Before long 
practice arose of one Church adopting com- 


memorations from the Calendar of another, so that 
eminent saints came to be honoured not only in 
toeir own country, but elsewhere. Already in the 
Roman Calendar of Filocalus appear the Cartha- 
ginian martyrs Perpetua and Felicitas (March 7) 
and Cmrian (Sept. 14). Some, like the last named, 
passed into the common Calendar of the Church. 
At first martyrs alone were commemorated, but 
later on saints othenvise eminent were admitted 
to share their honours. The authority to admit 
to the roll of saints belonged originally to the 
Bishop of each diocese. The first canonization 
(av.) in its later sense,i by a Pope, was that of 
Udalric, Bishop of Augsburg, by John xv. in 995 
(Mabillon, Actt. SS. Ben. Saec. v., Paris, 1698-1701, 
Pref. Ixviii ; Gibbings, The Diptychs, Dublin, 1864, 
P- JJ)- 

Among local festivals which in early times came 
to be observed should be mentioned the anniversaries 
of the dedication of churches, the burial days 
(depositiones) of bishops, and their consecration 
days (natales), which were kept during their 
episcopate. 

25. All Saints’ Tia.y (Festum omnium Sanctorum), 
Nov. 1. — The origin of this festival is obscure. 
The Liber Pont. (1. 317) relates that Boniface rv. 
(608-615), having received the pagan temple known 
as the Pantheon as a gift from the eniMror Phocas, 
transformed it into a church of the Blessed Ever 
Virgin Mary and all Martyrs, no date of the 
dedication being given. In the Martyrologies of 
Rabanus hlaurus and Florus (8th cent.) there 
appear, on May 13, ‘Natale Sanctae Mariae ad 
martyres’ and, on Nov. 1, ‘Festivitas omnium 
Sanctorum.’ The origin of the latter festival is 
assigned in both rvorks to the consecration of the 
Pantheon by Boniface iv., the passage from the 
Liber Pont, being quoted in the form in which it 
jmssed through the chronicle of Bede (de Temp. 
Bat., cap. 66, ed. Giles, vi. 323). But the festival 
of May; 13 corresponds better in title with the 
dedication of the Pantheon, and it is apparently 
older than the festival of Nov. 1, as it is found in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary, a document of some- 
what earlier date, in which the Feast of All Saints 
does not appear. Aden, who worked upon and 
supplemented Florus, observed this incongruity ; 
and in his Martyrology he attributed the origin of 
both festivals to the dedication mentioned in the 
Liber Pontifcalis. He also supplemented the 
notice of Nov. 1 with the statement that Louis the 
Pious (778-840), at the instance of Gregory iv., 
ordained that the festival of AJl Saints should be 
perpetually observed on that day in the Gallic 
territories. As this event would have occurred in 
Adon’s time, we may believe that rve are here, at 
any rate, on solid ground of history (Quentin, Lcs 
Martyrologes historiques, p. 636 AT. ). In the Eastern 
Church the Festival of All Saints is kept ou the 
1st Sunday after Pentecost (see 10, above). It was 
already observed in Antioch in the 4th cent., as 
sermons preached on that day by St. Chrysostom 
have come down to us (PG 1. 706-712). 

26. All Souls’ Day (Commemoratio omnium 
fidelium Defunctorum], Nov. 2. — The first distinct 
notice of the observance of this day is its appoint- 
ment in 998 by Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, for the 
monasteries of his order (Statutum de Defunetis 
[PL cxlii. 1038]). The first diocese to adopt it seems 
to have been Li6ge, where it was introduced by 
Bishop Notker (c. 1008). In the Greek Church 
the commemoration of the departed is kept on the 
Saturday before the Sunday called ‘Apocreos, 
which corresponds to the Western Septuagesima. 
The Armenians keep it on Easter Monday. The 

1 The word 'canonization' recalls the primitive custom <4 
reciting, durinc the ' canon ’ of the Mass, the namesof deccMed 
martyrs and sainte which had been inserted in the Diptjchs. 
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day ceased to be observed in the Anglican Church 
at the Reformation. 

27. Octaves. — The vord ‘octave’ signifies the 

eighth da3'’, or the period of eight days after a fes- 
tival, treated as a repetition or a continuation of 
the feast. The usage may have been suggested 
by the rule laid doum for the prolongation of the 
chief OT festivals (Lv 23®' The first octave 

of •which we read is that of Easter, during which 
the newly-baptized continued to -wear their white 
garments. Etheria [Peregrin.) notices the custom 
at Jerusalem in connexion with Epiphanj^, Easter, 
and the Dedication days of the cnurches called 
the Martyrium and the Anastasia. She speaks of 
the eight Paschal days as kept everj^vhcre. At 
firstoctaves were generally attached only to festivals 
of our Lord, but in tlie 8th and 9th centuries a 
few of the greater saints were similarly honoured 
(Amalarius, de Eccl. Off. iv. 36 [PL cv. 1228]). In 
mediffival times, octaves became more numerous, 
chiefly OAving to the liturgical influence of the 
Franciscans (Kellner, Heortol. 15). In the Eastern 
Church a similar custom is known by the name 
‘ Apodosis,’ but the period observed is not always 
a week ; it may be longer or shorter (Neale, Eastern 
Church, Gen. introd. 764 ; Daniel, Codex Liturg. iv. 
230 n.). 

28. Vigils and Ember Days. — See Fasting 
(C hristian), IIL 6 and 5. 

29. The days of the week. — The Latin and 
Greek names in liturgical use are ‘ dies dominica, 
feria secunda, f. tertia, f. quarta, f. quinta, f. sixta, 
sabbatum ’ ; [ijfiipa) KvptaKri, Sevripa, rpirri, rerdpTr], 
iripLirrt), irapac/cea^, c&^parov. Why ‘feria,’ which 
in classical use means a holy day, should be em- 
ployed for an ordinary week-day is unknoAvn. The 
most reasonable explanation is that, as the Jews 
numbered the days of the week from the Sabbath, 
saying the ‘ second of the Sabbath,’ the ‘ third of 
the Sabbath,’ etc., so Christians, adopting the same 
method, substituted, for ‘Sabbath,’^ ‘feria’ as an 
enuivalent for ‘Lord’s day,’ the holy day from 
•wliich they counted (Valesius, Aniwtationcs in 
H. E. Emebii, Paris, 1678, p. 155 f.). The names 
for the days of the week which the early Christians 
found in general use — as, in Latin countries, ‘ dies 
solis, lunae,’ etc. — were deemed by them inappropri- 
ate, as derived from pagan gods. At the Reforma- 
tion in England, ■when the vernacular was again 
used in the Services of the Church, the popular 
names, ■which had long lost their pagan associations, i 
were naturally admitted into the Prayer Book. 

30. Classification of festivals. — (a) Lanfranc 
(t 1089), in his Statuta pro ordine S. Bencdicti (cd. 
Giles, i. 126 f.), distributes festivals according to 
their importance into first, second, and third classes. 
These came to be known as Doubles, Semi-doubles, 
and Simples. A double festival probably derived its 
name from the usage ■svhich before the 9th cent, pre- 
vailed in Rome and elsewhere on greater feasts, of 
reciting two offices, one of the fena and the other 
of thefetival. In process of time the classification 
of festivals became more elaborate until it reached 
the system in force at the present day, according 
to which there are six grades in the Roman Calen- 
dar, viz. Doubles of the 1st class, Doubles of tlie 2nd 
class. Greater Doubles, Doubles, Lesser Doubles, 
Simples. 

(6) The festivals of the Latin Church are also 
known as Festa chori — i.e. those obligatory on the 
clergy only, and confined to thecelebrntion 01 Church 
offices ; and FMta chori ctfori — i.e, those which lay 
people arc bound to observe bj- attendance at Mn«<s 
and rest from labour. In modem times there has 
been a large transference from the latter class to 
the former, chiefly owing to the pressure of civil 
authorities. Thus the festivals of general obliga- 
tion liave been considerably reduced in number. 


but no uniform rule prevails. In England the 
settlement made by Pope Pins Vi. in 1777 has 
been but slightly modified since. At present, in 
addition to Sundays, the following holy daj-s arc 
observed ; Christmas, the Circumcision, Epiphany, 
the Ascension, Corpus Christi, SS. Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption, and All Saints. To these 
St. Andrew’s Day is added for Scotland, and St. 
Patrick’s Day and the Annunciation for Ireland. 
In the United States, by Papal decree of 1866, six 
days only, besides Sundays, are of obligation, viz. 
Christmas, the Circumcision, the Ascension, the 
Assumption, All Saints’, and the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In France, the observance of lioly daj-s 
is r6duced to the lowest point. The settlement 
there dates from the reinstating of the Church after 
the Revolution. By concordat of the Pope with 
Napoleon, four days only besides Sundays were 
made obligatory, -viz. Christmas, the Ascension, 
the Assumption (selected because 15 Aug. was 
Napoleon’s name-day), and All Saints. All other 
festivals, when they fell on a week-day, were trans- 
ferred to the following Sunday. 

(c) In the Church of England, all the feasts for 
w'hich a special Collect, Epistle, and Gospel are 
provided (Red-letter days) are appointed to bo ob- 
served; all others (Black-letter aaj^s) are simplj' 
noted in the Calendar (see Table of Feasts and 
Calendar in Pr. Bk. ). 

(d) In the Greek Calendar the festivals are dis- 
tributed into three classes — Greater, Intermediate, 
and Lesser — corresponding respectively to thcLatin 
Doubles, Semi-doubles, and Simples. The Greater 
class is subdivided into three sections; I. + Easter, 
•which stands alone ; II. ■{■ Christmas, t Epiphany, 
tHypapante, t Annunciation, Palm Sunday, t As- 
cension, t Pentecost, t Transfiguration, tRcpose of 
B.V.M., Nativity of B.V.M., t Exaltation of the 
Cross, t Presentation of B.V.M. ; III. *}• Circum- 
cision, Nativity of St. John B^tist, SS. Peter and 
Paul, Beheading of St. John Baptist, The Inter- 
mediate class includes the 12 Apostles (except those 
noted above) and certain Greek saints, such as 
St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chrysostom, 
with St. Elias the Prophet, St. Michael tiie Arch- 
angel, etc. The Lesser class contains all the other 
saints whoso names appear in the Calendar. In 
the above lists the festivals marked t are days of 
general obligation, knoum as reXefwr &rpaKT 0 i, i.e, 
■when work is abstained from ; all the rest are de- 
scribed as if fdpci giv dirpaKroi, ir gipci Sk tgrpaKTOi 
(Nilles, i. 34). 

31. (o) In the Eastern Calendars, OT prophets 
and Saints are freely commemorated — a feature 
which is in marked contrast with the omission of 
all such from the Western Calendar, with the excep- 
tion of the Maccabees. Thus, to take for example 
the first and last months of the year, in January 
the prophets Malochi, Elijah, and Isaiah have davs 
assigned to them ; in Deceinber, Nahum, Habok- 
knk, Zephaniah, and Haggai. Among other com- 
memorations which liave no parallel in the West 
are Jan. 22, ‘The 6th Oecumenical Council’; May 
7, ‘TheSignoftheCrosswhichappearedinheayen ; 
May 11, ‘The Birthday of Constantinople’; Aug. 
10, ‘ The Icon of our Lord not made with hands. 

(b) Among the Greeks and Armenians, Saturday 
is still, as in early times (see above, I (e}), treat^J 
as a festal day, almost as a second .Sund.'iy. JtH 
marked by a celebration of the Euchnnst even at 
seasons when no other week-days arc so lionoureo. 
Among the Ncstorians, Friday holds a mmilnr 
position. Throughout the year it has im own 
name and office like Sundnj-, and noon it the 
festivals of the greatest saints are fixed in regular 
course (see above, 14), 

See also Calkndar (Chnstian), Fasti.so (Chna- 
tian). 
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James G. Carleton. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Egyptian).— 
I. SOCBOES . — Egypt is extremely rich in this 
respect, 

I. We have first of all the tables enumerating tlie 
festivals in regular series, or in the form of chrono- 
logical annals of a religious sanctuary. The ordi- 
nary form of the first-named is that of the temple 
calendars (cf. CALENDAR fEgyp.], VII. 3 ). The 
specimens most ivorthy of mention, in order of 
date, are those of Kamalc (XVIIIth dynasty), 
Medinet-Hahu (XXth dynasty), Edfu (Ptolemaic), 
Dendereh and Esneh (Roman period). The famous 
‘Stone of Palermo’ (Vth dynasty) is a good example 
of the second type. 

Individual mention of a long series of festivals 
(sometimes augmented hy brief descriptions or 
explanations m to their value or aim) is made from 
time to time in the corpus of the Egyptian texts. 
As principal types we may mention : (a) historical 
mural inscriptions or official stelae of the temples ; 
(0) iramerons extracts of temple inscriptions of a 
uon-histoiical character; (c) allusions to orenumera- 
tionsof private stelse or inscriptions engraved upon 
private statues ; so-called funerary literature adds 
a long hst in (d) the festivals quoted in the collec- 
vmns known as ‘Books of the Dead’ (cf., e.g., chs. 
xvm.-xxi.) ; (e) funerary calendars, more or less 
complete, written on the sides of sarcoph.agi (the 
DKt specimen is the coffin of Babe in the Museum 
f yaiio, containing a list of a hundred local 
itekvals [Vlllth dynasty]) ; and, finally, (/) the 
estivals mentioned (and sometimes described) on 
ne walls of mastabas or hypogea (cf. for the Theban 
cries the_ tombs of Einna, Monna, and Nofirhatep, 
aU belonging to the XVIIIth dynasty), 
foff • 1 Vdtftsentations, properly so called, of 
uowt t Ivinds are sufficiently numerous to 
asto 4 reconstituting in the greatest detail the 
TKo 4 material order of these ceremonies, 
of sources of information are the bas-reliefs 
tomb and the frescoes or reliefs of private 

the immense list of the former, a 
(ri °®°^ogioal series of types may be derived : 

in the royal chapels of the 
dynasty) ; (6) the temple 
recently found by Petrie in Memphis 
tho the famous representations of 

the grand colonnade of Luxor 
dynasty); those of the ‘festival hall ’of 
eferred to as Mendlogy of Constantinople. 


Thothmes in. at Karnak (XVIIIth dynasty) ; of 
t^ inauguration of the Nubian temple of Soleb 
dynasty) ; of the triumphal procession 
of Deir el-Bahri (XVIIIth dynasty) ; (d) the cere- 
monies represented at Gurneli (XlXtli dynasty) ; 
the great festivals of Min represented in the Ea- 
iMsseum (XIXth dynasty), and at Medinet-Hahu 
(XXth dynasty) ; (e) the jubilee festivals celebrated 
by Osorkon at Buhastis (XXIInd dynasty) ; (^ the 
festivals or processions engraved on the walls or 
ascending passages of the Great Temple of Edfu 
(Ptolemaic period) ; (y) the representations of pro- 
cessions on the famous staircases of the sanctuary 
of Dendereh (Roman period). The representations 
on the tombs, principally under the Theban Empire, 
add a considerable wealth of episode and detail. 
We must confine ourselves to mentioning here: 
(i.) the wonderful series of royal or sacerdotal 
festivals reproduced in the private tombs of Amama 
(of special value for the very individual life of 
Egyptian society under the heretic Amenhotep IV. ) ; 
(ii.) the representations di^ersed throughout the 
necropolises of Thebes (XVlIItli-XXIst dynasty). 
The frescoes of the high priest lumaduait may be 
regarded as the most beautiful example descriptive 
of the great festivals of the Theban cult under the 
later Raniessids. 

3. The combination of these two sources of in- 
formation gives the dates, the places, and the 
material form of the Egyptian festivals. Their 
nature, their aim, their significance, and a great 
number of details of every kind, are furnished by 
the descriptive texts. Some of these belong to the 
inscriptions in the temples (e.g. the long descrip- 
tions of the festivals of Edfu, or the famous series 
of the ‘ Mysteries of Osiris ’ at Dendereh) ; others 
come from a combination of the information 
furnished by the private stelae (e.g., in regard to 
everything connected ivith the feasts of the battles 
and death of Osiris at Ahydos) ; the ex-votos of 
cures or oracles (cf. Divination and Disease and 
ilEDiclNB [Egyp.l) add a great number; finally, 
the papyri of administrative or private corre- 
spondence (principally for the last centuries) serve 
to complete our knoivledge down to the minutest 
detail (cf., e.g., the psyiyii of the Ptolemaic period 
for the did^acns of the Theban Ammon). 

To these properly Egyptian documents, the 
classical Grmco-Roman world adds the wealth of 
its knoivledge (sometimes, however, to be received 
with caution, especially as regards the interpreta- 
tion of origins or the esoteric meaning of festivals). 
The long series of texts from Herodotus, Strabo, 
and Plutarch, or Diodorus, down to Latin literature, 
was collected last century by Wilkinson with a 
care which leaves very little to he added by 
modern bibliography. 

The total ootually known of Egiqitian festivals of all kinds— 
general, local, exceptional, royal, funerary, commemorative, 
etc. — exceeds, in round numlicrs, 1500. Of course, this fijfuw 
must not deceive us as to the real number of festivals taken part 
in by the national life of Egyptian society (of. below). It is none 
the less certain, however, that a classification is necessary for 
the understanding of this enormous series. The most satis- 
factory method seems to be a division of the festivals according 
to thoir chief character, xvithout taking account of ohronotecal 
details or gcographioa! divisions. Such alprocediire is artificial, 
but it places the information most quickly at the command of 
the reader. 

II. Gdasses of festivals.— X. Local festivals 
having reference to the life of local gods. — It has 
been pointed out in a former article (Calendar 
[Ex^p.] VI.) that the repetition or commemoration 
of the acts of the legendary life of thegods, celebrated 
at times xvhich were foreseen and /a:ea, marked a 
decisive advance in the religious civilization of 
nations. The study of unctyilized peoples makes 
it possible to follow the series of attempts ^mi- 
nating in the point at wiiich the history of Egypt 
has Mready arrived. We may summarize the 
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festivals of the local gods under the following 
heads ; 

(a) Anniversary of the birth of the god (specimens ; 
Stone of Palermo, Sarcophagus of Babe), — ^Practi- 
cally speaking, the date of these festivals seems to 
have been based upon the astronomical determina- 
tion of the heliacal rising of a star, or upon the 
reappearance in the firmament of a constellation 
supposed to be the habitation, or one of the ‘souls,’ 
of tlie divinity (an exception is made, naturally, 
for the gods of ‘Nilotic’ character or those of 
solar character, for Avhom the system is much more 
complicated). 

(b) Festivals having the character of '‘seasons if 
the year,’ associated with a local god (not includ- 
ing the feasts ‘ of the Inundation'). — These aremore 
especially the festivals of the ‘first day of the 
year,’ coinciding Avith the reappearance of the 
star Sothis (Sirius), and the beginning of the rising 
of the Nile (end of June). The festiA'als of the 
Ncav Year at Dendereh, Avhere the statue of the 
goddess is brought on to the terrace of the temple 
and there receives the first rays of the rising sun, 
are a good example. 

The commemorations of cosmogonic events of 
the historical period Avere at first, before theology 
had made itself felt, simply ‘ naturist ’ festivals. 
Such Avere, c.g., the festivals of the ‘rising of the 
heaven’ (i.e. its separation from the primordial 
earth and Avater), the annhmrsary of Avhich Avas 
celebrated in a number of Egyptian toAvns, e.g. the 
great festival celebrated at Heracleopolis on the 
1st of the month of Phamenoth. , 

(c) The legendary episodes of the life of the gods 
constitute probably the most ancient festivals. 
Most of these commemorations consist principally 
in sham battles, and seem to be reminiscences of 
fights attributed by local history to the war betAveen 
the friendly divinities and the monsters Avho Avere 
enemies of man (cf. Dualism fEgyp.]). The myths 
of Osiris and of Set disguised tneni, in the historical 
period, as the anniversaries of the principal dates 
of the Avar betAveen Horus and Set-Typhon. The 
traces of the pre-historic period may still be found 
in many typical details (magical dances, disguises, 
masks, etc.), and suggest instructive connexions 
betAveen them and the mimetic ceremonies of un- 
cmlized peoples. Some, still more ancient, seem to 
have been linked, before any attempt at cosmogonic 
religion had been made, to the magic festivals in 
connexion Avith hunting or fishing, such as are still 
celebrated by races of a loAver degree of culture. 

(d) The local life of Divine trfofs.— Like the local 
lords and princes, avIio Avere their heritors, the 
Egyptian gods lived in effigy the life of lords of 
the manor in their sanctuaries. The Avalks which 
they took for pleasure or inspection, their excursion 
into their ‘ houses of rest ’ during the fine season, 
form the schema of a series of festivals Avhich the 
calendar spreads over the whole length of the year. 
It is of these ‘ outings ’ (khau) and journeys that the 
Theban collection, thanks to the exceptional Avealth 
of its contents, gives us an abundant list, illustrated 
and commented upon by hundreds of texts. 

’Ebe festivals of Amon, those of Maut bis wife, and of their 
divine son, Ehonsu, represent for us the visit paid by Amon to 
Maut and Khonsu in their sanctuaries ; the Mother-goddess 
or the Son-god pajdng a visit to the head of the family in the 
great temple of Knmak represents the joyful excursion of the 
statues of the three divinities to the Thehes of the south 
(=Luxor). Xhe {lajSoo-is of Amon on the west side of the 
capital, and the festival of the valley, the ‘great festivals’ of 
Amon-Minu at Medinet-Hahu and at the Enmesseum, ‘the 
beautiful festival of Amon in Thebes,’ and the small festivals, 
such as that of the 6th day of the month, are not peculiar to the 
civilization or the province of Thebes. What we know of Edfu, 
Dendereh, and Memphis shows us a calendar quite as full of 
rejoicings. Memphis could enumerate an equally long list for 
the ‘ outings ’ or the ‘ manifestations ’ of its god Ptah, in • great’ 
or in ‘ small ’ festivals. The only difference in favour of Thebes 
arises fiom its position as capital, for the time heing, of Egypt, 
and from the number of monuments which it has left us by 


reason of this privileged position. Everywhere, in the same 
Avay, the dividing up of the divinity into idols having a special 
epithet and a particular cult has brought about flstiv^ in 
keeping with this special ‘aspect’ of the divinity Khonsu 
• Lordof Joy ’ (in Th^ebes ’BeaStiful Rest’), and KhonsufS 
magnificent union, haddistinct anniversaries for their reioicinira 
or processions,, just as Ptah, the ‘ modeller of the world,* and 
Ptah, ‘ of the districts of the South,’ had theirs. 

(c) A series of local festivals of a more essentially 
‘ naturist ’ character is connected Avith the cycles 
of rejoicings proper to each region of Ancient Egypt. 
The gods naturally; take part in them, but the 
connexion Avith their r61e or their legend is here 
less evident. The festival of the ‘reception of 
the river’ (Beni-Hassan, Kabnn, etc.), and the 
festivals of the ‘arrival of the Nile’ (Silsileh), of 
the ‘ beginning of the rising ’ or the ‘ opening of the 
canals ’ (passim), are the most conspicuous. The 
popular character of these rejoicings, as revealed in 
our sources and in the classical authors, shows a 
strong resemblance to Avhat, during last century, 
Avas still the character of festivals such as that 
of the opening of the khalig at Cairo. Similari- 
ties are equally eAudent in festivals such as those 
of the Copevvis mentioned by the contemporaries 
of the Alexandrian ciAulization, and all those 
popular ‘assemblies’ AA’here the people Avent into 
the country or to the neighbouring necropolises or 
into the ‘ valley ’ (Thehes, Dendereh, etc.}, to make 
bouquets of honit or tekhvi floAvers, to eat lentils, 
or to taste the SAveetness of neAv honey, Avhile 
repeating the saying ; yXosi) v d'Xi^ffeta — ^as Plutarch 
tells us (de Is. et Osir. 68). The description of 
rejoicings of this kind gives the impression of 
something quite analogous to the festiA’al of ‘ onions ’ 
in modern (Greece, or to the shamm an-na^mso dear 
to the hearts of the loAver-class people of modem 
Egypt (see heloAV, p. 884®). 

2. Inter-provincial festivals. — The statues of the 
chief divinities of the nomes came out once or 
tAvice a year to pay visits of OTeat pomp to their 
neighbours. Information in the form of accounts 
of tnese journeys abounds in the principal temples. 
Harshafitu of Heracleopolis went to see Hathor of 
the FayyAim, and the latter came to visit him in 
her turn. Edfu saAv Hathor of Dendereh arriving 
with an immense suite of priests and folloAvers ; 
and Horus of Edfu afterwards Avent with as long 
a train to the festivals of Dendereh. The Avbole 
of Egypt Avas continually being crossed and re- 
crossed by these Divine processions. The rejoic- 
ings lasted several day’s, and sometimes several 
Aveeks. Pictiuresque descriptions of them are not 
Avanting, and shoAv that the Avhole population took 
part, augmented by thousands of pilgrims from 
outside, not to mention, of course, tne presence of 
the princes of the respective proAonces of the visit- 
ing gods, their officers, and the Avhole of their 
clergy. The episodes of sham Avare and massacres, 
of great popular afirays, and certain strange scenes 
Avhere troops of animals (oxen, goats, etc.) Avere 
hunted, whipped, or put to death, connect these 
ceremonies Avith the highest antiquity. _ Over and 
above the legendary Avars of the Osirian myth, 
we catch glimpses of magical feasts, with pro- 
pitiatory rites in connexion Avith hunting or tnbal 
Avars, similar to those AA'hich are found among 
modem uncivilized peoples. 

a. Festivals of a national character. — Lug 
mechanism Avhich set these festiyals in 
easy to re-construct. To begin Avith, part of 
took their rise simply in the succesmve 
preponderance of the large towns of 
festivals of the local gods of Memphis, Tjiebes, and 
the Delta became those of the whole 9 * Egypt m 
each toAvn in turn Avas the first city of the valley 
of the Nile. The nation adopted m each case the 
local dates of the festivals or anniversaries, and 
established them as general feast-days, in 
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splendour tended to pale with the decline of the 
town to which the god really belonged ; it dim- 
inished in favour of new-comers. Thus it comes 
about that at the time of Herodotus the great 
festivals of the gods of Upper Egypt had given 
place to those of the divinities of the Delta, 
because it was in Lower Egypt that the dynasties 
of the Bubastites, the Tanites, and the Saites had 
established the political centre of the Empire. The 
creafc pilgrimages, which drew the faithful by 
liimdreds of thousands, are held henceforth in 
connexion with the festival of the divinities of 
Bnbastis, Sais, and Buto. But side hy side with 
this first changing group, a certain number of 
festivals, throughout almost the entire course of 
Egyptian history, are celebrated all over Egypt at 
one time. They are almost all connected, as is 
only logical, with those gods who, with the chief 
god Ka, were accepted as the universally adored 
gods, hy the side of the local gods (wth whom they 
arefrequently confused). These are, then, festivals 
in connexion with Ptah-Sokar and with Osiris. 
As well as having in all the large to^vn8 special 
sanctuaries, where the festivals of their particular 
calendars were celebrated, their great anniversaries 
always drew to Memphis, Mendes, or, more especi- 
ally, to the mysteries of Ahydos huge crowds wmich 
came from all parts of Egypt. 

The famous Osirian festivals of the month of Choink at 
Dendeieh seem to have acquired a more gradual popularitj’, 
and to have become famous only when the festivals of Abydos 
declined. As to the Heliopolitan festivals, which are as ancient 
as the very history of Kjryiit, they seem to have retained a 
monarchical character of nigh sacerdotal initiation, rrhich 
separates them absolutely from the ercat pilprimago festivals 
of the other famous sanctuaries. The national festivals are 
connected more especially with the funerary liie of Ptah-Sokar, 
O.'iris, and their devotees (e.n. the festival of the ‘ Round of the 
Walls'), and ought, rationally mcaking, to he Uken rather in 
connexion with the festivals of the dead (cf. below). 


4. Anniversaries of a historical or pseudo- 
historical character. — ^Although still having a 
connexion with the divine life, the festivals in 
question have reference rather to acts done by 
nnmn chiefs and to tlieir commemoration. The 
Thinite monuments and the Stone of Palermo 
represent for ns, ns regards the most ancient 
period, the *_ festival of heating Anu ’ or that 
of ‘constructing the defences of Dewazefa,’ which 
may be connected with memories of the real great 
wars of primitive Egypt (but witli reserve as 
regards the mythological share). More definite 
amiversaries were instituted by the Pharaohs of 
the first Theban Empire, and celebrated the con- 
quests of the monarchy. The ‘festival of repelling 
me troglodytes’ and that of ‘taking captive the 
Nubians’ vvere still commemorated, after having 
iry Usirtesen m. (Xllth dynasty), 
under Thothmes in., in the middle of the New 
umpire. 


time, we ought not to bo deceived by thes 
eertain times, some Pharaoh might renev 
ue''otion to one of his ancestors, or to show tha 
his exploits. But in the interval they bai 
everything tends to prove that festival 
01 this type rarely euia-ived their founder. 

S; Foundation of sanctuaries. — The great deco 
raiive compositions and the connected texts ii 
el-Bahri or Soleh, as wcl 
of Amarna, give us, with mud 
nt tv ^®t^il> the festivals which took placi 
foundation of new temples. The arrival o 
the ritual of foundation, thi 
ying of the first stone (Edfu), the ceremonie 
the first sacrifice, and thi 
bv oceompanying all may he followed stej 
i.- j regards Amama in particular, tin 
tnrSo^^ pictures left by the principal digni 
® their tombs add very valuabl 
otimr official descriptions given hi 

documents, in that they show in a life-lild 


wny the popular gaiety and joyous excitement 
of the crowd. 

6. Coronations and royal jubilees,— The catn 
gories of anniversary festivals in relation to the 
life of sons of gods are not numerous in the history 
of Egypt. The festival of the birth of the Pharaoh 
does not seem to have been celebrated in a regular 
way; the festival of giving the name was neces- 
sanJy confused, through the mechanism guiding 
the making of royal names, with the festivals of 
the great gods. The coronation and the jubilee 
(sadu) are the two great ceremonies. The first 
divides itself naturally into a series of distinct 
festivals, ranging from the solemn recognition of 
the king by the chief of the gods, the presentation 
to the people in tlie court of the temple, and the 
adoption of the ‘ sacred name,’ to the consecration 
properly so called. This last ceremony was fixed 
from the verj' beginning to he held at Heliopolis ; 
the few remaining Memphite monuments represent 
it as being attached to that town, and it m seen 
from historical inscriptions that the rule of the 
Pharaoh was not considered valid till after the 
traditional solemnities had been accomplished at 
tlie Heliopolitan sanctuaries. Piankhi himself, the 
conqueror of E^pfc, was not considered the legiti- 
mate king of Egypt until he had undergone, in 
the ancient capital, all the long ceremonies fixed 
by the custom of thousands of years. Without 
discussing here the difficult question of the exact 
nature of the sadu, it is evident that its jubilee 
nature makes it a repetition of tiie festivals of the 
coronation. Through it we obtain part of the 
material details which are lacking with regard bo 
certain points of the coronation, for the festivals 
of sadu have cverywJiere been represented on 
Egyptian monuments either in a shortened form 
or at fnll length. 

The texts of the Pyramids show that the episodes represented 
on the monuments commemorative of the eadu nt Mem- 
phis tXIIth dynasty]) existed ns early ns the proto-historical 

S eriod. They nre found almost unaltered down to the time of 
1 C Ptolemys, In this latter period Heliopolis lost the privilese, 
which Memphis pained, of seeinp the Pharaoh oronmed. The 
most detailed and curious scenes representinp the magnificent 
pomp of these festivals and the concouree of all the dignitaries 
of Esypt arc represented in the has-rehefs of the ‘ festival hall * 
of Osorkon It,, found and re-constructed in 1692 by N&nlle nt 
Bubastis. 

7. Royal episodic festivals, — Besides the partici- 
pation of the Pharaoh in the great festivals of the 
cult or in the commemorations of his own reign, 
two distinct series of festivals have been left us by 
the monuments. 

(a) Those having reference to expeditions of war 
and celebrating the victories of the Pharaoh or his 
triumphal reUim.—Tihe royal procession with its 
booty and its captives, the solemn arrival of am- 
bassadors or tributes from foreign lands, and sacri- 
fices and offerings presented in tlnanks to the Divine 
Lords are the subject of immense decorative com- 
positions on bas-relief and frescoes, either in the 
temples themselves (Kamak, the tower of Luxor, 
Eamesseum, etc.) or on the walls of private tombs 
(necropolises of Thebes and Amama). 

(5) Those accompanying the different acts of 
royal life (birtli of princes, marriages, journeys, 
inauguration of palaces, etc.). — The sources, which 
nre still rather incomplete, are furnished especially 
by the paintings of Amarna, which constitute in 
this respect a series of historical pages of the 
highest interest. We must make special mention 
of the arrival of the famous queen-mother Tyaa at 
her new palace, and the manifestations of all sorts 
which marked her arrival from Thebes (banquets, 
popular rejoicings, midnight banquets, processions 
of musicians and of torch-bearers, military parades, 
official processions, etc.). 

8, Festivals of a funerary character. — Xhe 
enumerations or calendars of the Memphite mas- 
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tahas (IVfcli-VItli dynasties), of Dendereh (Vllth 
dynasty), of Syut (Xth dynasty), of Bershelj, 
Gebram, and Beni-Hassan (Xlth-XIIth dynasties), 
of the Theban necropolises (XVIIIth - XXVItli 
dynasties), give us the complete lists. The charac- 
ter of these festivals has been shown in art. Cal- 
EITOAR (Egyp.). The form of procedure is the 
same as for the festivals of the gods. The cults of 
local gods of the dead and the festivals of these 
funerary gods became, at least in regard to some 
of the gods, national anniversaries, which were 
little by little all fused into the OTeat cycle of the 
cult of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. The facing of the god 
in the coffin and then in the tomb, the planting of 
sacred trees or mystic insignia (ancient fetishes [?]), 
the mourning of the divine family, the apparent 
death of the god and his subsequent resurrection, 
form so many episodes giving rise to distinct fes- 
tivals, with which are connected the festivals of 
ordinary dead persons. The participation of the 
living in the principal anniversaries (see the fres- 
coes of the Theban tomb of Nofirhatep) gradually 
modifies their character. The aqapes, the so-called 
‘funeral banquets,’ the general mourning on the 
days consecrated to the dead, the annual pilgrim- 
ages to the necropolises, the days of magic ‘ navi- 
gation’ of the souls towards Abydos (festival of 
boats, the prow of which is turned towards Abydos 
in the night ‘when the officiating priest aAvakes 
in tears ’), the festival in which the processions go 
by the light of torches to seek the statues of the 
dead in the necropolises, and the festival in which 
‘ the round of the walls of the Temple is made pray- 
ing for the venerated dead,’ the festival of new fire, 
are only excerpta which may be quoted in passing. 
Herodotus (ii. 62) has given a picturesque descrip- 
tion of the episode of the ‘ festival of the Lamps.’ 

III. Material characteristics and gen- 
eral CHARACTER.— The description of the pomp 
of these great Egyptian festivals cannot be made 
the object of even the briefest description in a 
summary so condensed as this. The Theban pic- 
tures show their gaiety and magnificence (see 
Lit.): troops of dancers and singers, companies of 
soldiers, trciopg of negroes, orchestras, officers and 
priests, processions of bearers of offerings or sacred 
objects, emblems, banners, etc. We have, in a 
word, along -svith the local modifications of Egyp- 
tian civilization, the signs of rejoicing which are 
present in festivals all the world over. The three 
more particularly Egyptian characteristics of these 
immense processions are: (a) the sacred boats, 
carried on litters, on Avhich are placed the taber- 
nacles of the images of the gods ; (6) the carrying 
of insignia and emblems, in which may sometimes 
be recognized the survival of very curious archaic 
fetishisms (the ‘ box ’ of Min, vases, didu, thrones 
with the emblem khaibet, etc.); (c) the participa- 
tion in the festivals of small portable statues of 
deceased kings or of the reigning king. This par- 
ticipation of the royal ‘souls’ is made clear by 
numerous inscriptions and by the bas-reliefs of 
Medinet-Habu, Deir el-Bahri, Kamak, Kames- 
senm, Gurneh, and Luxor. 

Certain traditional and especially venerated statues (e.g. 
those of Ahmes i. and Nofritarit), which were continually being 
embellished or re-made in precious material, seem to have 
played a part similar to that of the most famous images of 
certain of our Christian sanctuaries. The participation of high 
dignitaries and the local nobility in these festivals would re- 
quire a long article lor itself alone. It is to be regretted that 
the magnificent representations on the staircases of Dendereh, 
and more especially of Edfu, have never been popularized as 
they should be by modern reproductions. 

The frescoes of Amama and the notes made by 
Herodotus during his travels illustrate briefly the 
part played by the populace in all these ceremonies : 
the noisy and sometimes licentious gaiety of the 
crowds which flocked to the pilgrimage, the thou- 
sands of devotees encamped in the approaches to 


the sanctu^, give the impression that a festival 
of modem Egypt, like the famous fair of Tantah 
must still present an accurate picture of what a 
great festival of Egypt at the time of the Pharaohs 
was like. 

The religious ceremonies which were there gone 
through consisted essentially in the following : 

(cf) A representation of celestial navigation by 
small sacred boats on the sacred lake of the temples. 
This is probably the most ancient source of the 
theme of the procession ; it is connected ivith the- 
organization of mimetic magic in its civilized form. 

(b) Journeys (by land and sea) taken by the statues 
of gods, visiting their various provincial sanctuaries. 
As if they were real living guests, they receive gifts 
on their arrival, and are entertained at solemn 
feasts ; they are washed, anointed, perfumed, and 
robed. Sometimes they rest for the night ‘on a 
bed of flowers.’ During their journey they halt at 
‘stations of rest,’ analogous to the reposoirs of 
Homan Catholic state processions. A solemn sacri- 
fice marks the culminating point of the ceremony. 

(c) Visits of the gods to the tombs of deceased kings 
or princes in the necropolis, on the great days of 
commemoration of the dead, [d] The presence of 
divine statues at the solemn acts symbolizing 
the great events of agricultm-al life (the rising of 
the Nile, the cutting of the first sheaf at the har- 
vest). (c) Sacred dramas, consisting particularly 
in representations of wars, battles, and brawls, 
interspersed with songs and incantations. The 
‘mysteries’ of the type of Mendes, Abydos, and 
Dendereh are of a more complicated kind ; in them 
was given a representation, lasting for some days 
and taking place at various points of the sacred 
territory, of the wars of the god, his death, the 
battles of his supporters, his entombment, and his 
resurrection. The making of symbolical images of 
the god, which had been broken in pieces, associat- 
ing his death and resurrection with the processes 
of the death and resurrection of the substances of 
Nature (corn and vine), is the most salient feature 
of the famous Osirian festivals of the month of 
Choiak. Ceremonies like those of the great pil- 
grimages naturally lasted several days, and in cer- 
tain cases even several weeks. Festiv^s of even a 
local character, like the ‘ great outing of Amon,’ 
were extended for a whole month throughout the 
Theban territory. 

What has been said in the articles CALENDAR 
(Egyp.) and Dualism (Egyp.) explains clearly 
enough the essential meaning and aim of the ele- 
mentary acts constituting the framework of the 
festivals as well as the character of pilgrimages or 
processions in connexion with the cult of the gods. 
The very nature of the festivals of foundation or 
the royal festivals shows us their value and their 
intention. What must be more strongly empha- 
sized, as belonging specially to Egypt, is the im- 
portance which the participation in ceremonies had 
for an Egyptian. The festival of an Egyptian god 
was not only a magic reproduction, which became 
later a symbolical commemoration ; the living and 
the dead really participated in the virtue and the 
favourable influences which flowed from the accom- 
plishment of these ‘ outings ’ of the gods. Men con- 
tributed, along with their divinities, towards the 
maintaining of ‘ order ’ ; their enthusiastic grati- 
tude for the work accomplished by the gods in the 
past, combined with their confidence in them for 
future struggles, led them to consider participation 
in the sacred dramas as a real religious duty, the 
performance of which acquired merit and a sure 
outlook for the future life. In many respects a 
pilgrimage to the festivals of Abydos must nave 
constituted for the Egyptian a meritorious act 
analogous to that of a Mnsalman’s pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 
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George Foucart. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Greek).^ — A 
writer on this subject has abundance— embarrass- 
ing abundance almost — of material for the first 
part of the title, but very little for the second, 
unless it be made to include all religious rites not 
of a wholly joyous nature ; and, even then, the 
festivals are still greatly in the majority. Greek 
religion was, on the -whole, a very cheerful afiair, 
and, among a people whose ordinary diet -was 
lenten enough, actual daj'S of abstinence (vparelat) 
were not common. Throughout tliis article we 
propose to use ‘ festival ’ as a general term, corre- 
sponding to eoprfi, for any kind of a periodical 
observance, -vv’hether joyous or sad. We can hope 
only to give a bare outline description, with a fe-w 
illustrations, of the general nature of Greek 
festivals in the classical period, with some slight 
account of what we believe to have been their 
ori^. They may be classed thus ; 

(1) AjricuUura!.— Under this hCiid fall an immeose number 
ol festivals in honour of deities who, in origin nt least, are gods 
of ploughing and sowing, harvest and vintage. In this con- 
nexion, therefore, it may bo well to understand clearly, once 
for all, at what times in the year various agricultural operations 
were, and arc, carried on in Greeoe.3 Ploughitig comes (<i) in 
October, (b) In spring. Sowing is at the end oi October (ivwp-nv, 
‘ early,’ as it is called nowadays) and in November (oipi, ' late ’). 
Ban/St, beginning with barley, is from the end of April to the 
middleotJune. Ilcnce the modern pcasantcalls June ©rpKrnjv, 
‘harvest-month.’ Threshing takes place in July ('AXuvipm, 
‘threshing-month’). The vintage is in September (tpvyiiTTjs, 
‘vintage-month '). 

© Halional and commemorative. — Under tliis head we in- 
clude such festivals as the Panathenaia, and the anniversaries 
of lictories. Of course, they were often dedicated to ‘ agricul- 
turar deities ; but their intent was to commemorate, not the 
gods power in Nature, but his dealings with a particular 
people, or his help on a particular occasion. The Great Games 
might be brought under this head for convenience' sake, though 
their origin is not beyond dispute. 

(3) FcmIs of heroes and under-world powers generally . — Tliis 
riosely connected with (1), but again the view-point is 
?™eient ; the earth-power is worshipped, not so much as mak- 
sod bring forth fruits, but rather as influencing the fate 
u V , • 'D’S *sw mournful rites which are recorded ore 
mostly included here. 

^4) Orgiastic ceremonies..— Most, if not all, of these ore foreign. 


most importflnt are the Bacchic rites, which come from 
worship, which springs from them, cannot 

. Agricultural festivals. — The earliest and 
simplest forin of these festivals is nothing more 
wan vegetation-magic, originally without lefer- 
6-ii‘ Athens celebrated, side by 
sme With festi-vals of a more civilized type, two 
cnnously archaic ceremonies, the Thesmophoria and 
classical times tliey were taken 
stiii^^ « protection of State-deities ; but we can 
ricld ® magic preserved where it would be 
j_r® much to let any ancient ceremony go. 
Importance ^ which an asterisk is prefixed are of primary 

R. Farnell, Cults of the Grech 
1S93-'nii« _lr’ D hlommsen, Fesle der Stadt Athen, 

Urieehische Feste von religioser 
E- Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
S Ihe{,S?5‘ 1903 (= 1003). 

hr. Simnv 's 'adebted lor much of his information here to 
“t Oxtorci, hveturer in Byzantine and Modern Greek 
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and preserved also by the conservatism of the 
women, the natural tillers of the soil and workers 
of earth-magic ; for, as they know how to bear 
children, they can induce the earth to do likewise. 
yata ^Ihrj, t^kc kuI av' real 5’ liSires i\a<ppal ^ is in eflect 
what the women of all primitive peoples have 
always said— since before Rhea bare Zeus. 

The Thesmophoria was in Pyanopsion (October), 
and was celebrated by the -women alone, and in 
secret,'’^ on the Pnyx. Our accounts, the chief of 
which is a scholiast on Lucian, Dial. Meret., are 
vague, and o-verlaid with mythological interpreta- 
tions; hut this much can be gathered. Into cer- 
tain chasms (p^yapa) pigs were thro-wn,® and left to 
rot and be devoured by the snakes who lived there ; 
and the remains — of last year’s pigs, apparently — 
were taken up by women who had been purified for 
three days and were called dvrAi^pitti, ‘ drawers-np.’ 
They -were then placed upon an altar, ‘ and they 
believe,’ says the scholiast, ‘ that whoever takes 
some, and mixes it with the seed he sows, will have 
a good crop.’ Here we have a wide-spread form, 
of vegetation-ritual — the preparation of a kind of 
manure, intended to act, not as ordinary manure 
does, ns the a-slpa, or white earth, was perhaps 
supposed to do later on in the Skirophoria, hut by 
virtue of its mana, due partly to the prolific 
nature of the pig, partly, it may be, to the influence 
of the serpents, tne regular avatar of chthonian 
powers. The festival lasted three days, which 
seem to have been called dvoBos sal KdOoSos, v^areia, 
and KaWiyireta. 

In connexion with the corresponding summer 
festival, the Skirophoria, we get the strange rite 
of the Am-hephoria, a word of somewhat doubtful 
meaning, but probably implying ‘ the carrying of 
male things.’ In this, little girls— so young that 
their chastity was absolutely indubitable— pre- 
pared by a year’s residence on the Acropolis, were 
given, at night, certain sacred objects, which they 
carried by a natural underground descent to the 
temple of Aphrodite in the Gardens ; and thence 
they returned, with certain other covered objects 
-which the priestess gave them. These objects 
were, no doubt, fertility charms of some sort, 
probably phallic, and their covering, together with 
the virginity of their bearers, acted as a sort of non- 
conductor, and prevented their virtue from being 
-VN’asted. Here wo get all the elements of agricul- 
tural ritual, tlie use of objects having great and 
mysterious mana, and the importance attached to 
virginity, a state whose magical potency is matched 
only by pregnancy. . 

Equally primitive, in part at least of their rites, 
are two festivals of the god whose name we 
naturally associate with advanced Hellenic culture 

Apollo. These are the Spartan Kameia and the 

Athenian Thargelia. In the former we have clear 
indications of a vintage festival ^ of a sort practised 
all over Europe, and still surviving in places. 

‘A certain functionary was decked with garlands, and, 
praying for blessings on the city, started off ninnipg, pursued 
by certain young men who must he unmarried and who were 
called trraivhoSpouoi or ‘grape-cluster-runners’ : if 
him, it w-as a good omen for the State, but had if they faded. 

The Thargelia, in the month Tharge]ion=:May, 
furnishes us -ivith an example of a still more primi- 
tive form of the same rite. The functionary m 
the Kameia— no doubt an embodiment of the 

3 Callimachus, ad lovem, 29. , 

2 Of. Aristoph. Thesm., passim. For numerous examp es of 
pon-Attio Thesmophoria, and an account of their ritua , see 
Nils. 313 ff. It is one of the few feasts with 
acts occurring in them— fasting, eitbng o" ground, etc. 
These arc probably vegetation-magic (Nils. 318). 

eThe^Hameia was in the month Karneio 3 =Metageitnion = 

^5'Fam™lvf*259f. For numerous examples of this sort of 
, rituS see Frazer. GRt, pt. v. ; and, for the dressed-up fune- 
) tionary, cf. fchc Eng:lish Jaclc-in-the-Green. 
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vegetation-spirit — was merely pursued and caught, 
to get his fructifying power for the Spartan vine- 
yards. The pharmakoi in the Thargelia were, 
some authorities inform us, actually put to death. 
Our chief authority, Tsetzes {Hist, 23, 726-766), 
assures us that a man selected for his ugliness was 
led out to sacrifice {tQv irdvruv dfj,op<p^raTov ^you ds 
irpbs Bvalav), and after several rites, intended, 
obviously, to indicate his connexion with a fertiliz- 
ing vegetation-power,^ was burned and his ashes 
‘ scattered to the sea and the winds as a purification 
of the tainted city.’ Harpocration adds that this 
was done at the Thargelia, and not merely, as 
Tsetzes says, ‘ if disaster, by the wrath of heaven, 
overtook a city.’ The intention is obvious ; the 
pharmakoi are at one and the same time incar- 
nate vegetation-deities and scapegoats. On both 
counts, of course, they are liable to be put to 
death — in the one case, to prevent their powers 
from waning and give them an opportunity to be 
re-incarnated, and, in the other, to get utterly rid 
of them and of the sins with which they are laden. 

But they were certainly not actually put to 
death in civilized Athens. On human sacrifice the 
Greeks of historical times looked with loathing 
and abhorrence even keener than ours, because 
they were nearer to it — just as the N. Amer. 
Indians, some of whom at least were once ritual 
cannibals, regard as permanently infamous any of 
their number whom hunger has driven to such a 
terrible resource.® Yet no enemy of Athens ever 
accuses her of so awful a practice ,* Athenians, and 
notably the author of the Minos, are as emphatic 
as any one in denouncing it; and our authorities 
for the practice are late and doubtful.® Finally, 
the Thargelia was a festival of Apollo, and there is 
good reason to believe that not even the righteous 
execution of a condemned criminal was allowed to 
sully its purity. The killing of the pharmakoi 
can have been only a form ; but no doubt, in 
earlier times or among more backward sections of 
the Greek world, it was real. At any rate, it was 
part of a great ceremony of purification, prepara- 
tory to getting in the harvest, of the same culture- 
stratum as the fertilizing rites of the Thesmophoria 
and Arrhephoria. Apollo’s connexion with it is 
not very clear ; probably in his character of a god 
of harvest'* he took over an older ceremonial. 

Of especial interest to us, particularly from a 
literary point of -view, are those mimetic vegeta- 
tion-rites connected "svith the name of Dionysos — 
the dances and mummings of the ‘ goat - men,’ 
which ultimately led up to Tragedy ® and Comedy. 
In these and many other ceremonies it is not pri- 
marily Dionysos the "wine-god who is worshipped 
(a "wine-deity pure and simpe would hardly exclude 
wine from some of his ofierings, as Dionysos did), 
but rather Dionysos the god of fertility in general, 
and especially the fertility of the fields. In 
Thrace there survives to this day ® a curious ritual 
in which we get both phalloi, reminding us of the 
phallic choruses out of which, says Aristotle, 
Comedy sprang, and a masque of men dressed in 
goat-skins, which provides at last the needed link 
between rpdyos and rpaytpBla and helps to sweep 
away various absurd etymologies.'^ For this 
masque is ‘tragic,’ and turns on the death of 
one of the characters — no doubt in old times 

1 Tvp6v Tt SSvre^ iid(av koX itrxdSa^, 

£jrTaKi 9 otv pam'^oVTCs eKcivov £19 to irE09, 

{TKiWai^ (ro#cat 9 ayptat 9 T£ koI ^Ao19 rt)V aypCtav, 

- See A. D. Cameron, The New North, Appleton, 1910, p. S62 f. 

3 There is better evidence for some other places, as Abdera 
and Rhodes. See Rarn. iv. 267 ff., on the whole question. 

* It may be necessary to remind some readers that Apollo’s 
connexion with the sun is a mere fancy of late mythologistsand 
syncretizers. 

B Farn. v. 210 £f. 

6 E. M. Dawkins, in JSS xxvi. pt. ii. (1906). 

1 E.g. Harr. 421 f.; for another theory, see ERE iv. 870. 


Dionysos himself. It is well known that nothing 
IS more common than the death, followed by the 
resurrection, of a vegetation-god ; Adonis, Osiris 
Dionysos, Balder, all come under this head— the 
good god who is slain by Winter or the Storm, and 
generally returns again in the spring. No festival 
of Dionysos comes in the summer ; he is worshipped 
in spring and autumn. His three Attic feasts 
were in Poseideon=Deceniber (Rural Dionysia) 
Gamelion= January (Lenaia), and Elaphebolion 
=March (Greater or City Dionysia), and he is also 
connected with the ‘ Feast of All Souls ’ {’AvOea-- 
TTjpia) in _Anthesterion = February. Counting the 
Rural Dionysia and Lenaia as merely two forms 
of the same festival, we get the three feasts just 
about where we should expect them in the case of 
an agricultural deity : one at the time of new 
wine (Anthesteria), one in fuU spring (Great 
Dionysia), and one (Lenaia) to arouse the sleep- 
ing vegetation-power in winter. He has no Attic 
festivfu, however, in Pyanopsion (October), its 
place being taken by the older ceremonies already 
described. Roughly, then, we get ancient agrarian 
festivals answering in date to Easter, St. De- 
metrius’ day,i and Christmas in Modem Greece, 
while the Ajithesteria contains elements of some- 
thing like Lenten observances.® It is a fresh 
example of the Church’s marvellous and far- 
sighted power of adaptation in making her great 
feasts come at times of the year already conse- 
crated, in the minds of the common people, by the 
existence of similar pagan festivals. 

But we must pass to a brief discussion of the 
nature of the two great Athenian feasts, the 
Lenaia and the Greater Dionysia. In these little 
is left of the simple and primitive Nature-cult, 
either on its quasi-magical or on its orgiastic side 
(to be considered later). The former festival con- 
sisted (1) of a procession, managed by the king- 
archon and certain assistants {impeXyral) chosen 
from the sacred gentes of the Eumolpidai and 
Kerykes ; (2) of a contest of lyric and dramatic 
poetry, managed by the king-archon alone.® Only 
the contest {dydv) is important, for it was at this 
that many of the great dramatic works were pro- 
duced. In this connexion, it cannot be too care- 
fully kept in mind that the plays were all religious, 
at least in theory, and that going to see them was 
an act of worship. A devout Greek did not go to 
the theatre to see a play of Sophocles or .^sto- 
phanes merely because he found it amusing or 
moving, any more than a devout Florentine goes 
to Santissima Annunziata on Easter morning 
merely because the singing is good. Of course, 
aesthetic enjoyment played its part, as it gener- 
ally does — the people who built the Parthenon or 
Cologne Cathedral were moved bj a love of beauty 
as xvell as religious zeal, — but, in its essence, the 
State’s action in appointing choregoi, the choregos 
fitting out and training his chorus, the dramatists 
composition of the tragedy or comedy, and the 
spectator’s presence in the theatre were all parts 
of the public and private religious duty of Athens 
and her citizens. It is so long since we have had 
any such union between Church and State that we 
are apt to forget that there was a time when the 
mirame-play was almost as much a part of the 
service, at some times of the year, as tlie or 
the Te Deum. The tragedies, as has already been 
indicated, are the glorified form of old peasant 
miracle-plays, very like our o'wn May-day and 
Christmas mummings in general appearance, _ re- 
presenting the contest betiveen the two chanipions 
and the death of one of them.* Rather harder to 


2 Fasting and purification. 


ober 26. 

o' Wdy. Oamb. 1910, takes a different 
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explain is the Old Comedy, with its railing and 
Bawe its wild fun and buffoonery, and its frequent 
coarseness. Yet this is explicable enough as a 
survival, and not merely a survival— for the ideas 
were still alive in Greece— of old notions connected 
with fertility, magic, and good-luck charms. We 
have countless examples, many of them Greek, 
of peasant merry-makings, with their attendant 
broad fun at the expense of all and sundry, the 
ancient ‘jests from the waggon’; and we shall 
have occasion to see, later on, that in the highly- 
developed worship of Demeter and Kore one char- 
acteristic of these was still carefully preserved — 
their deliberate coarseness. The phallos, as has 
already been mentioned, was used in these primi- 
tive rites as a symbol of fertility. It had its 
verbal equivalent — designedly coarse and foul 
jests. These were no mere wantonness — we hear 
of respectable women ceremonially using them — 
but part of the fertility-charm. As to the con- 
tinual railing against individuals, that may bo 
serious enough sometimes in Aristoplianes, but in 
its ultimate origin it was as often as not a mere 
method of averting the evil eye ; just as a street- 
boy spits on a new-found coin ‘for luck’ — really 
to show, or pretend to show, his contempt for it, 
and so avoid nemesis. We can now understand 
why Aristophanes dares to rail against Dionysos 
himself, painting him as fool, coward, effeminate, 
and incontinent. It is really (though whether 
Aristophanes fully realised tliis is doubtful) a 
pious mode of address — an averting from the god 
of any possible <j>86vot. Dionj'sos, though he could 
be very terrible, was a friendly god ivho came 
close to his worshippers in their feastings ; and 
extreme reverence for the beings he woi’shipped 
was not a characteristic of the Greek.^ Cf. artt. 
Drama and Drama (Greek). 

So much for the spirit of the plays. The details 
of their production are fully discussed in well- 
known books, such as Haigh’s Aitic Tlieatre, Ox- 
ford, 1889, and need not be entered into here, any 
more than the vexed question of stage or no staM. 
These points have absolutely no bearing on wie 
religions side of the question. It should, however, 
be noted— -what Dbrpfeldt has overlooked — that 
whether his discovery of the precinct iv Al/xvatt 
and of the wine-press be all he claims for it or not, I 
the name Arjvahs has nothing to do witli Xiji'ds, 
‘a wine- vat,’ which would give Anvetos, but must 
come from Aijmt, an old word for ‘ Maenads,’ and 
Kgmfy ‘god of the Bacchantes.’’ The feast itself, 
however, has nothing of the orgiastic character 
which the name might imply. 

The chief occasion for tlie production of plays 
WM the Great or City Dionysia, in Elaphebolion. 
ihis began, on the 8th, with a Tpoayup, including 
mio performances — no doubt, as in the Lenaia, 
mthyrambs, the form from which Tragedy is said 
m nave been evolved — and offerings to Asklepios. 
ihe least proper began, as we gather from Pau- 
***?• 2 and other passages), wdth a 
Iran procession, in which the sacred cult-statue 
Eleutherai was carried to the pre- 
Anna -^rtemm ‘Best and Fairest’ near the 
® ^nephoroi, or girls canying 
®®®taimng sacred emblems — probably of 
liar nature to those home by the arrhepkoroi 

medhoval Europe ; cf. the following lines 
irom a French ^ a . 

Ton j u as-tu pas vergogne f 

Ihis is euit^nn^? mort, et tu dors comme ung ivrogue ! ’ 

<1 te as far removed from the Dies Ires as Xanthias' 

. “ XPVirot Beo'i. 

from the unnm, ...'X'W vhv xapSiav ; 

'Ishoratelv I“*tiated in the Hanes. So Bhagavatl is 

(see GRs, pt j spring.festlval at Oranganore 

Jlonnnsen It, who aptly compares Xtipavernr- 
■asra and Miss Bamson support the contrary view. 


took part, as also did dancing and singing boys. 
A phalhc procession is also mentioned.' Next— 
perhaps on the 10th and following days— came the 
dramatic contests in the great theatre of Dionysos 
on the slope of the Akropolis. Here there as- 
sembled, not only the Athenians themselves, as 
at the Lenaia,® hut also representatives from all 
over the Empire, and from foreign States. This 
was the occasion on wdiich most of the new 
tragedies were produced ; indeed, ‘ at the new 
tragedies ’ (Kaivats rpayepdlais) is sometimes used to 
mean ‘ at the City Dionysia.’ We hear, neverthe- 
less, of new tragedies being produced even at the 
minor Peiraio Dionysia ; and Aristophanes’ ® fre- 
quent references to the Lenaia show that he often 
produced a new play then, as was natural, since so 
much of his humour is topical and local. 

Tlie most discussed of all these agricultural and 
quasi-agrioultural festivals are the two held yearly 
in Attica in honour of Demeter and Kore, (/le 
Lesser and Greater Mysteries. A good deal is 
knoum of the external ritual of these great cere- 
monies (t& ^avepQs Spdi/ieya), hut exactly what was 
taught, or whether anything at all was taught, 
has l)een a much-disputed point, ever since Loheck’s 
learning and common sense cleared away the ab- 
surd tlieories of earlier speculators {Aglaophamus, 
pt. i.). 

The Lesser Mysteries took place in Anthesterion, 
probably about the 20th,’ at Agra, or Agrai, on 
the Ilissus. Here, as in tlie Greater Mysteries, a 
‘ truce of God’ was proclaimed throughout Greece, 
to allow would-he initiates to come to Athens un- 
molested. Weknow, imfortuuately, next tonothing 
about the rites, except that they must have been 
simple, as there was no temple of Demeter, so far 
as we know, at Agrai, and consequently no place 
for elaborate Sp{bp.eva to take placo.^ The important 
thing is that the candidate who had been initiated 
in these mysteries became a pisrips, and was entitled 
to admission to the Greater Mysteries the next 
year but one. 

The Greater Mysteries were held in Boedromion,® 
the truce lasting from the full moon of Metageitnion 
to Pyanopsion 10. They began, it would seem, on 
the 13th, with a procession of tlie Athenian 6/>/ie6oi 
to Eleusis to get rA Upi, certain sacred objects of 
which we know little, but which probably included 
ancient and peculiarly holy cult-statues of the two 
goddesses. They returned the next day. Then on 
tlie 15th came the dyvppSs, or assemblage of the 
candidates, who on the next day were solemnly 
addressed by the king-arohon, the hierophant, and 
daduclwi, at the Stoa Poikile. All who were 
guilty of certain ritual impurities (such as the 
eating of forbidden foods), nil who were unable to 
understand Greek, all who had been deprived of 
civic rights, and other disqualified persons, were 
warned away. What this speech was like one 
can gather from Aristophanes parody of it (Ban. 
354ff.). ^ 

• Let every one stand aside 

Wlio owns an intellect muddled with sins, or in arts like these 
untried ; 

H tho mjstio rites of tho Muses true he has never seen or sunj, 
If he never the magical music knew of Cratinua tho Bull-cater’a 
tongue. 

Behold,’ I give’ word ; and again give word ; and give word for 
the third, last time ; 

Make room, all such.’ I* 

1 CIA i. 31. See Mom. 435 ff., for a detailed account. 

2 Aristoph. Ach. 60S ff. This indicates that The Ache^mans 
was produced at the Lenaia, but The Dabylemtans at the Greater 

”^*3 Jllm!, chapteron ‘ Kleine Mysterien.’ Themonth is furnished 
by Plutarch, Demetrius, 26 ; the duration of the truce (full- 
moon of GameUon-EIaphebolion 10) indicates the 20th as a 

^'"^^rmUi. 169 for the few facta that are taio‘''n. 
s Plut. 1. 1 ; Camill. 19; Phokion, 6 ; of. Ci A i. 4, n. 1 B. 

6 Murray’s translation. 
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Next followed the rite 'which gave the day its 
name, &\aSe n^arai, ‘ To the sea, ye mystai 1 ’ The 
whole body of the initiate went down to Phaleron, 
washed themselves in the sea, and also washed 
their pigs. For in this, as in all rites of a chthonian 
nature, the pig wms a recognized means of puriBea- 
tion, generally hy means of its blood. Exactly liow' 
the animals were used on this occasion we d^o not 
know ; Ean. 338 strongly suggests that they formed 
the material for some kind of sacrificial feast. 

Then followed certain ritesotwhichlittleisknomi. 
On the 17th we hear of a sacrifice of a sucking-pig 
to Demeter and Kore.^ On the 18th (?) there was a 
procession in honour of Asklepios, probably identical 
■with the Epidauria which Philostratos mentions 
(FzY. Apoll. Tyan. iv. 18).® On the 19th, late in 
the daj’, so as to last well into the night, and there- 
fore, bj' Greek reckoning, into the 20th, came the 
great lakchos-processiou to Eleusis, visiting various 
holy places en route, and stopping at a certain 
bridge® over the Cephissos for the rough jesting 
whidi, we have already seen, is associated with 
agricultural rites.* Here we have to notice the 
presence of lakchos-Dionysos in this festival of 
Demeter and her daughter. Our earliest document, 
the Homeric Hymn to Demetcr (? 7th cent.), knows 
nothing of him. Probably, after the Dionysiac 
cult Avas imported from Thrace, AA-ith the Delphic 
oracle acting as its vigorous missionary and sup- 
porter, Dionysos Avas simply added to the Eleusinian 
deities, Avhom he resembled in many ways. 

Arrived at Eleusis, no doubt after a rest — for the 
journey of some 15 miles, made fasting, Avith in- 
cidental dancing and singing, must liaA-e been ex- 
traordinarily fatiguing — ^the mystai proceeded to 
the rites of initiation, perhaps on tlie nights of 
the 20th and 21st Concerning these we knoAA*, 
briefly, the folloAving facts. Firstly, they were 


speak of the expenences of the mystai does not 
even If taken literally, compel us to suppose anv 
notable mcrease in knowledge. It is rather a 
heightenmg of religious emotion, and a feelins of 
having joined the ranks of the elect ‘Bad have 
I fled, better have I found,’ says one of the formuls 
Something in the rites— perhaps a sort of com- 
mumon-senuce may have induced a feeline of 
unity Avith Demeter and Kore, and Avith the male 
objects of the worship, Hades-Pluton, Eubuleus, 
Tnptolemos, lakchos. hlore than this we cannot 
say. If there had been any tangible doctrine, it is 
unthinlcable that nothing should have leaked out 
Avhen practically any one could be initiated ; and 
the official initiators, hierophant, daduchos hiero- 


connected Avith the legend of the rmie of Perse- 
phone, the grief-stricken search of Demeter, her 
arrival at Eleusis, the gift of com, and the recovery 
of her daughter. Secondly, we gather that some 
part at least of all this aa-os enacted in a sort of 
mystery-play at the telcstcrion, or Hall of Initia- 
tion.® That there aa'os also a lepbs ydnos, or mystic 
marriage ceremony ; that at a certain point in the 
rites the hierophant cried aloud, ‘ Our Lady Brimo 
hath home a holy child Brimos ’ ; that there Avas 
some sort of representation of the terrors of the 
under AA'orld — are the vague statements of late 
authors ; and, though quite possibly true for some 
ritual or other, have not necessarily anything at 
aU to do, really, with Eleusis. One fact, however, 
Ave do know, that at the climax of the rites certain 
‘holy things’ were shoAA'n. Here again we are in 
ignorance of what they Avere. 

We know a little about what was said — a less 
important matter than Avhat aa’us done. We hear 
of a sacred formula, Ce icue, ‘ Rain (O Sky), conceive 
(O Earth),’ used by the liierophant — a rain-charm, 
apparently, belonging to the oldest stratum of the 
rites ; of the mystic formulce (passwords [?]) em- 
ployed by the initiate ; but exactly what it all 
meant is unknoAvn. The secret AA'as Avell kept. 

Perhaps the fact is that there was no secret — at 
least no secret doctrine. The gloAv of ecsta^ Avitli 
which many writers, especially Neo-Platoniste, 

1 act 623 ; Berliner Elassilxrtexte, pt. 5, 1st half, p. 10, pro- 
vides tis ATith an interesting’, though very fragmentary, mytho- 
logical explanation of the connexion beWeen pigs and Kore. 

2Kam. lii. me. 

s The modem KoTokython, approximately ; about half an i 
hour from the Dipyion Gate. 

* The procession probably started from the Agora (Ban. 320, 
reading ffyopS? lor Aiayopot). For jesting (yt^vpnrjw), cf. 
Kan. 420 ff. 

® The small extent of this hall, whose foundations are now com- 
pletely laid bare at Hensis, proves that there can have been no 
very elaborate spectacular perfoniiance, and indeed makes it 
hard to understand how the numerous /ivarat can have got in 
at all. 


We do not hear, in Greece, of a priestly caste 
claiming vast superioritj’’ in religious knowledge 
over the laity. There were, of course, certam 
things about the gods which only their priests and 
priestesses kneAv; but no mysterious powers or 
Avisdom resulted from them to the priests them- 
selves. They Avere simply things which must not 
be noised abroad, for fear some hostile person should 
make a bad use of them. Euthyphron might try 
to impress Socrates by claiming to be able to teU 
him many very extraordinary things atout the 
gods ; but neither Socrates nor any one else seems 
to have been much impressed by these claims. 

2 . National and commemorative festivals. — 
The'se Avere very numerous. They were held vrith 
a definite purpose, u.'^nally to honour a national 
deity, or to return thanks for a particular service. 
Being frequently rather elaborate and expenrive, 
they Avere often pentaeteric or quadrennial. We 
maA' snh-divide them thus : (a) f^tivals simply in 


irstly, they were maj* snh-divide them thus : (a) f^tivals simply in 
ho rape of Perse- | honour of the god or goddess of a State ; (6) mter- 
national or pan-Hellenic festivals of a similar 
kind ; (c) festivals of purification, associated Avith 
a ritual legend and purporting to be a representa- 
tion of tlie deity’s experiences ; (d) feasts of thanks- 
giving for victories, etc. 

Of (a) a good example is furnished by thegr^t 
pentaeteric festii^al at Athens, the Panathenaia.^ 
This occurred towards the end of Hekatombaion, 
in the height of summer, the chief day being the 
28th of the month — rplry ^Blvovros, 3 being Athene’s 
number. The orientation of the Parthenon is so 
calculated as to alloAV the rising sun to shine full 
in tlirough tlie door on this day, in the year of 
the temme’s completion, 458 B.c. This feast ■was 
the celebration of the might of Athens and her 
power oA'er lesser States — ^for all the allies were 
expected to send contributions to it — smd of the 
might of her patron-goddess. It consisted of a 
senes of contests such as a goddess of the arts and 
of Avar might be expected to delight in._ First came 
an iy&iv /lowixfir, or contest of singing, instriMental 
music, and, at least in the days of Peisistratas, 
recitations from Homer. Next came a gymnasne 
contest (lasting 2 days), originally held n^r the 
Pineus, but later (4th cent.) in the present Stadion. 
The prises for this consisted of jars of oil, originai^ 
at least the product of the fioplat, or sacred oliv 
of the goddess. There were two pm^ for ea^ 
contest, the second being ^ of the r 

winner in the boys’ pankration received 40 j 
oil, the ‘runner-up’ 8., The contests of the 
iteiy; aoouc nan on i usual nature — ^foot-racing, _^ous 

, j Next came the d7cl>i’ImrJK6f—horse-ramgo j. 

kinds; then certain minor 
dance, an eitandrin, or parade of ... P ’„g}j 
a torch-light procession — all competitive, each 

iFarn. iU.185ff. „ 0971 and. for mow 

2 See E. Gardner, Gr. AthUtie Fexl., p. 
details, JHS xxxiL pt. i. p. ITS f. 
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tribe entering. There also .an all-nidit festival 
fnrnnye/iis), mentioned by Eunnides ///- 

783) and other authorities ; and. on the principal 
<jaV of the feast, an elaborate procession, bringing 
the city’s tribute to the goddess— the richly 
cnihroicfcrcd robe (irAXoi) onivhich was represented 
her triumph over the giants. Here, in tlie midst 
of tliis civilized ritual, ive get a touch of primitive 
feeling; the statue of the goddess needs clothing, 
last as at another period of the year it needed to 

taken down to the sea and washed, while the 
temple was undergoing a house-cleaning process 
iriunieria and Kallijntcria). The festival ended 
y-itli a regatt-i in the harbour.* 

(b) The great (fames at Olympia and elsewhere 
were not very different from tlie gymnastic part of 
the Panathenaia, which they no doubt suggested. 
Existingnominally to do honour to Zeus, Poseidon, 
etc., it is at least possible that they originated from 
the funeral games of buried heroes. However this 
may bo, ana whatever be the origin of the games 
{Oljunpian chronolo^ is ve^ uncertain, the list 
of victors compiled by Hippias of Eiis being 
criticized ns early as Plutarch’s time), in the 5th 
and 4th centuries their importance can hardly be 
exaggerated. They were pan-Hellenic ; a truce 
Eimilar to that proclaimed by Athena before tlie 
Mysteries protected all visitors ; and all Greece 
was ready to punish tliose w’ho dared to violate it. 
Any one who could satisfy the hoard of judges 
that he was of pure Greek blood, and not of a city 
under a curse, tliat he was free from crime and 
impiety, and that he had trained for the past 10 
months was entitled to enter. This meant that 
all Greece proper, Ionia, Sicily', Magna Grsecia, 
and the colonics scattered over the Mediterranean 
sent representatives to Olympia at least, if not to 
the other great games. The programme— originally 
1 day only— lasted 3 days in later times, and con- 
sisted of Jong and short distance foot-races, races 
in armour, bo.xing, WTCstiing, the pankration, and 
an ‘ all-round ’ contest, the pentathlon — jumping, 
tunning, discus-tlirowing, javelin-throwing, wrest- 
ling— besides the g^eat chariot- and horseback- 
races. It xvas to celebrate victories of athletes 
that the greatest lyric poets wrote, and the victor 
received almost divine honours from his city. 
Moreover, no place was so good as one of these 
great atlilctio meetings to hear all the latest news, 
see every one worth seeing, and listen to the latest 
poets, sophists, or historians. Thus, even -where 
no actual ‘musical* contests existed, the games 
fostered art and literature, as vvell as the pan- 
Hellcnic spirit, indirectly at least.^ 

(c) The best example, perhaps, of this is the great 

Apriline festival of_ the Stepteria. This was held 
at Delphi every nintli year (f.e. once in each 
oliaetcris), and was supposed to commemorate 
Apollo’s slaying of Python, his flight and exile, and 
ms panticatiou and return.® A boy of good family 
-^bnously representing the god' — ^vas escorted, 
along mth^ certain other hoys, by torch-bearing 
wonien [oloiai) to a -wooden hut built to represent 
a palace (the ‘ abode of Python ’). This was set fire 
>0, and the table in it was overtnmed. Then the 
tov pretended to go into e.xile ; fin.ally all went— 
not ni mimicry but in actual fact — to Tempe, were 
punned with laurel, crowned themselves -with it, 
-nil fbe sacred Pythian -way,^ entering 

Iplii in triumph. Here we have a good example 
*0 ■■*'* ffifciological myth. For, 

^ Apollo-Python story as a basis, why 
1 palace — ^wliicli serpents do not 

fonulure and all? AVliereas, starting from the 

JSye Mom. for fuU partieolare ns to dates, etc. 

: tor details, see Gardner, p. 31 f. 

*Farn.ir.‘»3£f. ’* 4/6 . 103 ff. 


ceremony, it is all plain enon^h. Tlie boys, beaded 
by tlie incarnate god, get riif of any miasma thev 
may have, in the ‘ palace,’ which is then disinfccteil 
by burning.* They then go away, possibly bearing 
the sins of the people with them, and, instead of 
negatively purging only, they come back after 
their pnriOcation, radiating purity from tlicin- 
selves and their crowns. This example will sufiicc 
to show, in an iptere„sting c.ase, the -way in -which 
rites really ‘agricultur.al,’ puritieatoiy, or the like, 
canie to be interpreted, via mtiologj', as purely or 
chiellj' ‘commemorative.’ 

(cf) The feasts of thanksgiving for victories, etc., 
form a fairly numeron.s class, but of no speci.al 
importance. The bc.st- known instance is the 
Marathonia at Atliens, with its annual sacrifice 
of 500 goats to Artemis Agrotera, in conipo.sition 
for the rash vow to give her a goat for every slain 
Persian. It occurred in Boedromion, on the Cth 
according to Plutarch (dc Glor. Ath. 7). The date 
is no doubt determined, not by the actual day on 
which the battle was fought— this -«-as nearer the 
middle of the month — but by the fact that it is 
Artemis’ day. 

3. Feasts of heroes and under--world powers 
generally. — Chthonian rites, as these arc generally 
called, may be distinguished from OIj'mpinn wor- 
ship by the following characteristics, (a) Tlieir 
object IS not so much to please the power addressed, 
and secure its favour, ns to induce it to go away or 
to remain quiescent; the cult is itrorpor-h, not 
Oepairela.^ [h) Sacrifices {IvayhsfmTa, not Up&) are 
given entirely, not shared— are burned, poured 
into holes in the ground, thrown into the sea, etc. 
TJie altar is not called but a sort of 

hearth such as was often placed above or before a 
tomb for funeral ofl’erings. (c) Night rather tlian 
day is the time chosen for the ritual, (d) TJio 
powers invoked, though often called by divine 
names, are generally seen on examination to bo 
lieroic rather than divine, (c) When combined 
with Olympian ritual, these pow'ers are honoured 
-ivith a subordinate, but quite distinct, ceremonial. 
Of course, one must except from these general 
rules a few figures -n'hich, though chthonian, are 
in some sense Olympian. Hermes X66yios, for in- 
stance, is invoked by the returning Orestes to 
help and save;® Hades-Pluton is no ordinary 
unaer-worJd po-wer, but the great death-god of an 
advanced race ; and Zens XOdvtos is regarded as in 
some -n'ay the same as Zeus ’O'Xv/j.-w! or "Tif^iaros. 
But of the great mass of chtbonians all or most of 
these rules hold good. It should be added that 
most of them are nameless, and described by ad- 
jectives only. Thus we hear of ‘ the Kindly God- 
desses ’ (EO/ueriofs), ‘the Koverend Ones’ {Xe/ival), 
‘the Easy-to-be-entreated’ (hUMxw); and, over 
and over again, simply of ‘ the hero.’ Even the 
name 'AtBTjs or 'AioTjr is adjectival = ‘ the Invisible 
One,’ while Pltiton= ' the liich One.’ 

The explanation which the present -oTiter con- 
siders the most likely is that most of these beings 
are, like Mycerinns’ deities, ‘ not gods but gliosts.’ 
This is obvious in the case of heroes; they are 
simply the buried men living in some vague vyay 
underground or in their graves— a notion as wide- 
spread as it is primitive. It is less certain in the 
case of many others. For instance, the Erin.yes 
may be variously e.xplaincd. Are they embodied 
curses, or the angrj' ghosts of murdered and_ un- 
avenged men ? Again, who are the Eumenides, 
with whom the Erinj'cs are commonly but wrongly 

1 It should be remcnibercd that the primitive rnind looks upon 
moral evil of aU sorts much as wc re^rd the bacilli of a di£ca‘--e« 
as something contagious, and to begot rid of by the :^tion of 
fire and of certain tnedicinal substances, and tliat this idw. 
persists into quite iate time^, in a wore or less imconseiouj 
form. 

2 Harr. ch. X. * X«c1l Cheeph. 1-3. 
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identified? Though powers to he feared, their 
functions are kindly enougli ; they give fertility 
and general good fortune. {See Eumestides.) DiS 
Demeter and Kore develop out of some such fig- 
ures ? Are the winds ghosts or elemental powers ? 
These are questions easy to ask and hard to 
answer. We think, however, that the close re- 
semblance between the worship of heroes and the 
worship of other chthonian powers makes the ghost- 
theory a likely one. But this is not the place to 
discuss so "svide a subject, and we shall merely 
notice a feAv typical pieces of ritual in which these 
powers receive honour. 

(1) Actual offerings to the dead, or to some par- 
ticular dead persons. — We find a good example of 
this at Platsea, where, under the title of ol -ijpues, 
those who fell in the great battle received ofleiings 
— a black steer, wine, milk, oil, unguents ' — every 
year on the 6th of Alalkomenios=Maimakterion. 

(2) Worship of heroes in conjunction with Olym- 
pians. — Here a good example is afforded by the 
ritual of the Hyakinthia at Amyklai. This fes- 
tival, held in the month corresponding to Heka- 
tombaion, divides sharply into two parts — the one 
mournful, involving abstinence from cereal food, 
banqueters ungarlanded, etc. ; and the other joy- 
ous, with music and other rites such as one associ- 
ates with Apollo, whose feast it is.® The reason is 
clear. Apollo’s ritual has been simerimposed upon 
that of an old chthonian power Hyakinthos, who, 
being dead (permanently, as a hero, or temporarily, 
as a vegetation-god), is naturally mourned for; his 
festival, as he has something to do -with harvest, 
contains the not uncommon tabu on cereals before 
the harvest begins. 

(3) Heroes and other chthonians with the names 
of Olympians. — This does not include genuine 
Olympians such as Hermes; but it does, on the 
one hand, include the purely heroic Zeus-Agam- 
emnon, where ‘Zeus’ is almost an adjective, and, 
on the other, the Zeus worshipped at the Diasia — 
Zeus Meilichios.® Here the ritual is chthonian ; 
the object of worship is often represented as a 
snake — a regular chthonian form — yet he is called 
‘Zeus the Easy-to-be-entreated.’ To the present 
wTiter this proves, with some approach to con- 
clusiveness, that the powerful Olympian has been 
superimposed upon a local chthonian god — or ghost, 
it makes little difference — to such an extent as to 
blot out his personality, such as it was, and leave 
merely the gloomy, chthonian nature of certain of 
the rites ; just as a little later in the same month 
(Anthesterion) Dionysos’ vigorous personality all 
but effaces the ancient All-Souls’ festival of Xdes, 
which still betrays itself, however, in certain 
points of the ritual. 

(4) Finally, we must not omit an important class 
of chthonian rites, namely, ctirsing. Every Greek 
city had its Commination Service, and the powers 
•who fulfilled the curse would naturally be chthonian 
— the Erinyes, for example. One of the best- 
known of these solemn curses is the so-called 
‘Dirae of Teos,’^ with its litany-like refrain of 
‘ May he perish, both himself and his Irin ’ (kcivov 
aTTokhvaBai Kal ytvos rb nelvov), while we know, from 
the parody in Aristoph. Thesm. 335 fif. , the nature 
of the curse uttered by every Athenian archon and 
by the herald at the beginning of each ecclesia.® 

4 . Orgiastic ceremonies. — These, though foreign 
and never germane to Greece, deserve a "vvord of 
mention, because they are associated with the 

1 Nils. 455. 3 Fam. iv. 2G4. 3 Harr. 12 ff. 

4 CIG 3044 ; Hicks and Hill, Greek Bistor. Jnseriptiont, 
Oxford, 1901, p. 23. 

® We have here omitted the greatest chthonians— peraeter 
and Persephone — because they are most important in their 
‘agricultural’ functions, especially in the Mi’steries (see above). 
For n plausible account ol their origin, see Gi?3 v. pt. i. 
p. 35 If. 


great name of Dionysos. This is not the place for 
a detailed account of them ; but it may be said 
that they rest on a basis quite different from the 
calm ntual of ordinary Greek worship. Instead 
of a simple sacrificial meal shared with the god 
the key-note of an ordinary Olympian ceremony^ 
or even a quasi-magic rite, such as we have seen 
survi'ving in the Thesmophoria, orgiastic religions 
seek for a mystical union of the worshipper with 
the object of his worship— either by means of a 
kind of religious mania or self-hypnotism, induced 
by wild dancing and the like, or by a sacramental 
devouring of some aniinal believed to be the incar- 
nation of the god. This, in the case of Dionysos, 
was generally a bull or a calf. He himself is 
hailed as a ‘ noble bull ’ in the Elean song preserved 
in Pint. Qucest. Grcec. 299 B, and often represented 
as horned or tauromorphic. But this was really a 
Thraco-Phrygian worship, and in Greece proper 
Dionysos was usually the recipient of a more sober 
and ordinary cult.^ Of his share in the Mysteries 
we have already written. 

In connexion with orgiastic and enthusiastic 
worship in general, the frenzy of prophets, and 
especially of the Pythia at Delphi, may be noticed. 
Here we have a curious bit of savagery, for it is 
simply the temporary ‘ possession ’ of the shaman 
by his god, surWving in the most orderly and most 
thoroughly Hellenic of all cults. The explanation 
perhaps lies in the fact that Delphi had been a 
mantic shrine before the coming of Apollo; and 
that certain traces of an older and cruder worship 
were not to be eradicated. At any rate, the actual 
givers of oracles were the official ‘interpreters’ 
of the priestess’s inspired ravings, and not she 
herself, as she was in all probability totally un- 
intelligible.* 

Summary . — The variety of cults mentioned in this 
art. may perhaps mve a wrong impression of the 
general nature of Greek worship. We close, there- 
fore, by insisting on the fact that the average 
Greek ceremony, the sort performed by the ordin- 
ary worshipper nine times out of ten, was neither 
orgiastic, chthonian, nor magical, but consisted 
simply in a sacrifice, partly sublimated by burning, 
so as to reach the celestial abode of the gods, 
partly eaten by the sacrificer and his fellow- 
worshippers. This, from Homeric times onward, 
was the normal expression of Greek piety. In the 
following ecclesiastical calendar, so to call it, of 
Athens, the preponderance of such feasts may be 
seen at a glance — ‘ 0 .’ indicating a festival of any 
sort in honour of an Olympian, ‘ Ch.’ a chtlionian 
or a hero-feast, ‘O.-Ch.’ one combining both 
elements. 

TBE Ecclesiastical tear at Athens (the dates of the 
festivals are from Mommsen, to whom the reader is referred). 


Hekatombaion. 

12 Kroma(0.). 

16 Synoikia (in commemoration of 
Theseus) (? Ch.). 

20-23 Musical agOn. 

24-25 G}-mnastic agdn. 

20 Equestrian aq6n. 

27 Pyrrhic and euandria. 

28 Torchlight procession, nawvxlt, 

procession, sacrifice, and feast. 

29 Kecatta. 


the miroiKur/ii? under 


1 


, Panathenaia (0.); 
1 pentaeterio. Lesser 

I Pan. (yearly) at same 

date. 




Metaoeitniox. 

Herakleia in Kjmosarges ( 7 0.). 
Panhellenia (O.). 

(Dates uncertain.) 


BorDEOMio.v. 

3 Anniversary of Platsea ( ? 0.). 

? Genesia (?=N’emeseia)(Ch.). 

0 Marathonia (0.). ,, , ♦i.n Thirtv 

12 Charisteria (thanksgiving for the overthrow of the TJiiny 

Tj rants ; O.). _ 

7 Elcusinia (gymnastic agin ; O.). 

J For a full discussion of Dionysos worship, see Farn. v. chs 
4 and 5. 

2 Fam. iv. 193 ff. 
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, Greater JIj’Bteriea 
(mostly Ch.), 


Theaeia (Oh.). 


1 City 

If (u> 


Dionyaia 
(mostly O.X 


J3 Procession of epheioi to P3eusis. 

15 Agj'rmos. 

16 oXatf liVtrrat. , , . ^ 

17 Sacrifice (to AsHepios?). 

! IB Epidauria. , . _ . 

10 lakchos-procesaOD to Eleusis. 

20-22 ? Initiation. 

PrjiNorsio.s' or Ptasepsios. 

71 Fjanepsia. , . _ 

J 7 Jl&ceotosehepnorm, Homos, etc., 
offerings to the dead. 

8 Procession, sacrifloe, and feast, 
libations to Theseus. 

0-11 AgOn, etc. 

12! Torchlight procession. 

12 Race of tphtboi ; ceremonial m 
Kerameikos; funeral oration 
for soldiers killed in battle 
during the year. 

12 Anodos. 1 

ISNesteia. 5- Thesmophona (Oh.). 

14 Kalhgeneia. } 

} 19-21 Apaturia, or ceremony of receiving children into their 
fathers’ clans (0.); f Promethia, Hephaistia, Ohalkeia, 
Athenaia (0.). 

(Dates uncertain.) 

POSBTDBOS. 

? about lOth Rural Dionysla (0.). 
f Haloa (Ch.). 
f Prochaireteria (? Oh.). 

? Dionj sin f V Httpaitt (0.). 

GAKEUOy. 

f lainaia ; procession ; lyric and dramatic contests (0.). 

7 Theogamia (marriage ol Zeus and Hern ; 0.). 

Astoestekiox. 

13 Pithoigia. 1 

14 Chocs. J-Anthesteria (O.-Ch.). 

16 Chytroi. J 

7 20 Lesser Hysteries (Ob.). 

7 23 Diasia(tO.). 

EupnEEoiio.v. 

8 Proagdn ; offerings to Asklepios. 

7 9 Procession. 

10 and following days. Theatrical 
contests. 

7 Galaxia. To Eybele (? 0.). 
llrxTcmos. 

6 Hiketeria, or suppliant procession to shrine of Apollo 

Delphinios (0.). 

7 36 Munychia and Brauroneia (O. ; to Artemis). 

7 16 Aianteia. Commemorating Salamis (V Ch.). 

7 18 Sacred embassy to Delos (0.). 

7 10 Olympeia (0. ; to Zeus). 

XUiSOEUOX. 

7 Thargelia (0. ; 7 Ch.). 

17 Beiidideis (0.). 

19 Kallynteria (0.). 

21 Plj-nteria (0.). 

SKmopnoKios. 

12 Skirophoria (0.). 

7 Mpolia or Bouphonia (0.). 

LiTOunmE.— ( 1 ) On Greek religion : L. R. Famell, Cults of 
the Greek Staffs, Oxford, 1896-1909 ; J. E. Harrison, Prole- 
pwwna to the Studp of Oreek Religion-, Cambridge, 1903; 
C. A. Lobeefc, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829 ; A. Mommsen, 
J . StadtAthen, Leipzig, 1906 ; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische 
hesie, Leipzig, 1006; E. Rohde, Psyche*, Tubingen, 1907 ; E, 
Greek Athletic Festivals, London, 1910. 

(-) On the general question of survivals of earth-magio, etc., 
c "'ffn«>LKligions: J. G. Frazer, CBS, l,ondon, igilff ; 
riraeu, Br^ufion of Religion, do. 1905 ; Anthropology and the 
iasncs(ed. R, R, Marett, Oxford, 1908) might also be consulted. 

H. J. KOSE. 

festivals and fasts (Hebrew).— I. 

^^^ODICALFESTIVALS.—i. WEEKLY.— The Sab- 
Datn.— From probably an early period every 7th 
day Was observed as the holy day of rest. Since the 
aoatfu IS described in the cuneiform inscriptions 
y of rest for the soul/ » Sayce (maker Crit. 
i ^™'ion, 1894, p. 74) argues for a Bab. 

^^0 observance of the 
nnhi, t i’ days, as days on which it was 

certain kinds of work. But the 
diiTor Sabbath was of a very 

Tbf ancient Babylonians, 

in historical reference to the Sabbath 

tbe language used 
Ibhpd its observance was a long estab- 

different times 

IP oi^plan.ations of it are given points in the 

Ubbi(ll Ravil. 32 , 

(we when the gods rested from their anger 


same direction. In Ex 23“*’ (E), Dt 5io> (probably 
derived from JE), the purpose is that all may rest, 
including the slaves, the stranger, and the animals, 
as well as the master and the family. In Dt 6‘’ 
the reason assigned by D is that it is a memorial 
of the Exodus, which it seems to assume took place 
on that day. In Gn 2**®, Ex 20’^, the reason as- 
signed is the Sabbath rest of God on the 7th day, 
after the 6 days’ work of creation. In theory, at 
any rate, the prohibition of work, even in the ear- 
liest laws on the subject (Ex 20'® 23'®), was absolute. 
But tlie only eiudence of the extremely literal and 
rigid observance of this rule belongs to the age of 
the Priestly Code, in which the reason which had 
come to he assimed for its observance gave it a 
more sacred and binding character. Thus the 
manna might not, and indeed could not, be gathered 
on the Sabbath (Ex IC®®'®") ; a man is stoned to 
death for collecting sticks on that day (Nu IS®®'**). 
Nehemiah makes very stringent provision against 
violating the Sabbath by trading, etc., on it (Neh 
13'**®®). On the Sabbath two lambs, with the cus- 
tomary meal- and drink-offerings, were sacrificed as 
a burnt-offering in addition to the daily morning 
and evening sacrifices (Nu 28®"'®). 

The extreme minutiae of detail, the difficulties to 
which they gave rise, and the ingenious methods 
of evading them are fully discussed in the Mish- 
nie tract Shabbath. They frequently formed the 
ground of conflict between the Pharisees and Christ, 
who taught that the Sabbath should be regarded not 
as a fetish, bat as an institution designed for prac- 
tical benefit to man (Mk 2=®'®® 3®'®, Lk 6’'®- 13'®'” 

14''®, Jn 6®®’). When sjmagognes were established, 
the Sabbath services became an important feature 
of Judaism. Many of the discourses and acts of 
healing of Christ took place in connexion with them 
(Mk Pi'®® 3®'® 61'®, Lk 4»'-»’ 1S'®'« etc.). St. Paul 
also fretjuently made use of the synagogue service 
in his missionary journeys (Ac **'‘‘® 14®'® etc.). 
Parts of the service — notably tlie lections and dis- 
course which followed (cf. Lk 4®®'®®) — became the 
model for early Christian worship, and profoundly 
influenced the history of the Christian liturgies. 

It seems likely that the original purpose of the 
Sabbath was to consecrate every phase of the moon. 
It may have been derived in the first instance from 
some form of moon-worship. If so, the purpose 
was lost sight of when, if not before, a conventional 
week of 7 days was substituted for the lunar phase 
(see Calendar [Hebrew], § i). 

ii. Monthly. — The New Moon. — ^This is fre- 
quently mentioned with the Sabbath, as being both 
mstivals of ordinary occurrence (2 K 4®®'®®, Am 8®, 
Hos 2“, Is P®), such as, e.g., a devout woman might 
be expected to attend at some not very distant 
sanctuary, even though her husband stayed at 
home (2 K 4®®). In early times the New Moon was 
marked by a sacrificial feast, at which all the house- 
hold were expected to be present, unless prevented 
by some ceremonial uncleanness or other religious 
cause (1 S 20®' ®' ®®). In the Priestly Code a special 
offering was made of two young bullocks, one ram, 
seven lambs, and a goat for a sin-offering (Nn 
28“-'®). Just as the Sabbath was probably the 
dedication of each phase, so the New Moon was 
undoubtedly the consecration of the whole moon or 
month (see Calendar [Hebrew], § i). _ 

iii. Annual. — These we shall divide into («) those 
that were certainly pre-exUic, and (b) those that 
were possibly or certainly post-exilic in origin. 

(a) Pre-exilic . — It is not improbable, when every 
important toum had its separate sanctuary, that 
customs ivith regard to the festivals, their number 
and their character, may have varied in diilerent 
localities. But there is eridence to show that at 
some sanctuaries, such os Shiloh--probabIy the 
most important temple of the early days of Samuel 
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— there was a great annual festival which, if not 
the only one, was so important as to bo regarded 
as the OToat yearly sacrilico (1 S 2’''), and which 
all within the district attended, unless hindered 
for a sufficient reason (1"). These chapters, if not 
contemporary evidence of the state of things in 
Samuel’s time, may at least be regarded as evidence 
of what was customary at a typical local sanctuary 
in the time of the early monarchy. With this we 
may compare the custom of an annual family feast, 
of which wo have evidence in 1 S 20°- at which 
the scattered members of the family assembled. 

Tlio annual Baorifleial feast atShiloh has been frequently identi- 
fied with the Feast of Booths at the end of the year. It would 
probably bo more correct to say that the latter was a later 
development o! the annual festival. Jg 21f s as (post-e.tilic but 
evidently based on earlier documents) certainly supports the 
view that this annual feast was originally a vintage celebration. 

In the earliest legal codes, we find three annual 
festivals : (1) Unleavened Bread (Ma^sSth), includ- 
ingperhaps Passover (Pesah); (2) Week's {Sh‘b€6thY, 
and (3) Ingathering i^AsXpli) (Ex 23’« [E], 

[J]). That these wore agricultural in origin is 
evident in the case of the last two, and probable in 
that of the first. 

I. Massbth. — The meaning of this feast is not 
given in tiie early documents (its association with 
t^he Exodus being probably an afterthought ; see 
below). In later times it included three rites which 
appear to have been originally distinct: (1) the 
Paschal meal, or Passover proper, (2) the seven days’ 
Festival of Unleavened Bread, (3) the wave-offering 
of the first sheaf {'omcr). 

(1) The essential feature of the Passover proper 
was the sacrificial feast of the Paschal lamb. There 
was a very ancient religious tradition that the first- 
lings and firstfruits belonged by right to Jahweh 
(Ex 13‘1-w 22»'-=® 23'» 34i''-’'> [JE]). The tradition 
that in the last plague the first-bom of Egypt had 
been involuntarily sacrificed to Jahweh (Ifix 13'®), 
and that the tribe of Levi was consecrated to 
Him as a tribe to whom the rights of the first-born 
had been transferred (Nu 3'*''®), as well as the 
offering of aU firstfruits and firstlings, including 
the redemption of men and unclean animals by the 
substitution of a lamb (Ex 13®- etc.), belongs to 
the same cycle of ideas. What more natural than 
that the first lambs of the season should be offered 
to Jalnveh ? But, as it came to be a matter of im- 
portance, with the consolidation of the tribes, that 
the festival should bo observed by all at the same 
time, the lambs would in due course have ceased 
to be necessarily the first-bora, and the original in- 
tention of the feast have been lost siglit of, or over- 
shadowed by its connexion with the Exodus. This 
view of the origin of the Passover is borne out by 
the analogy of the Feast of Booths which, origin- 
ally an agricultural feast, came to have an exclu- 
sively historical meaning (see below). 

(2) The origin of the Festival of Mas§6th is more 
uncertain. It appears to have originated from an 
old religious custom that all bread offered to Jahweh 
was to be without leaven (Ex 23'®; cf. 34®® [J], where 
the same prohibition appears to be confined to the 
Paschal meal). In later times this law was not so 
rigidly observed. At any rate a distinction seems to 
be made between unleavened cakes actually offered 
on the altar (Lv 7'®) and those which were merely 
presented, as the wave-offering of loaves at Weeks 
(see below), and the thank-offering (Lv 7'®*-). 
Whether the shewbread was made of leavened or 
unleavened bread is not clear. It is probable that 
in early times a distinction was made between 
what constituted the essential part of the feast, as 
usually the animal sacrifice, and what was merely 
eaten with it, as the bread. In the case of MassCth, 
the unleavened bread was the essential pait of the 
sacrificial meal. It is probable that originally the 
unleavened cakes were the first prepared out of the 


barley harvest, analogous to the first two loaves 
of the wlieaten harvest at Weeks (Lv 23'®). There 
is no reason to suppose that the festival in early 
times lasted more than a day, or was even more 
than a single meal. The use of leaven has some- 
times been explained, as by Wellhausen, as arising 
from the unwillingness to mix the firstfruits of the 
new season with what belonged to the old, the 
leaven being a piece of old fermented dough. Even 
in the earliest account of the fe.stival (Ex 13®-"> [J]) 
it is explained, however, as a memorial of the 
hurried flight from Egypt when the people had no 
time to prepare leaven. 

In the Priestly Code the Feast of Mass6th follows 
immediately after the Passover, and 'fc’hey practi- 
cally form one festival, now regarded as commemo- 
rating in various ways the sudden flight from 
Egypt and the events connected therewith. In 
addition to the use of unleavened bread, the chief 
provisions were : (a) the selection of a lamb or kid 
on the 10th day of Abib (Nisan) (Ex 12®-^) ; ((3) the 
slaying of the lamb on the 14th, 'between the two 
evenings,’ i.e. probably just before the evening 
Avith udiich the 15th of Abib began (v.®) ; (y) the 
sprinkling of the blood on the doorposts and the 
lintel of the house in which it was to be eaten (v.®) ; 
(5) the roasting of the lamb whole (vv.®- ^®). It Avas 
to be eaten (e) Avith unleavened bread (vv.®- '®- 1®-®®), 
and (f) bitter herbs (v.®), and (v) in haste Avith loins 
girded, shoes on feet, and staff in hand (v.“). { 9 ) 
Nothing Avas to be left to be eaten the next day, 
but all remains Avere to be burnt Avith fire (v.'®). 


Of these (f) was to signify the hardship of their bondage in 
Egypt, (n) their sudden flight; (y) commemorated, of course, 
the siirinfcling of blood which caused the angel to ‘pass over* 
their houses, when he slew the Egj-ptian first-born. It is doubt- 
ful whether (tj) was ever actually practised. There is certainly 
no reference to it in the Mishnio tract Petaliim, in which it is 
expressly declared that ‘ even the meanest in Israel shall not eat 
until they have arranged themselves in proper order at case 
round the table.’ It is not easy to explain (S) and (9). Prob- 
ably the latter was enjoined because, according to the tradi- 
tional view, the Paschal feast commemorated that one night only 
of Israel’s flight, and therefore everything over was burnt lest it 
should bo desecrated by other use. (9) has been thought to 
symbolize the unity of the family, the Passover being oririnally 
a purely domestic festival, a bond of union between the partici- 
pants and Jahweh. But perhaps the idea was that the whole 
was to bo offered to Jahweh, as was the case with the burnt- 
oflering, the eating being regarded os a sacrificial act, continued 
by the burning of nil that was not consumed. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that anything analogous to the symbolical explanation 
given by St. John (!!}!« 3®) was originally conceived of. 


In the Priestly Code all the 7 days of the festival 
were marked by special additional sacrifices— tAvo 
young bullocks, one ram, seven lambs as burnt- 
offerings, Avith meal- and drink-oflerings ; and a 
goat for a sin-offering ; and the 1st and 7th days 
Avere holy convocations (Nu 28'®'®®). In later times 
several additional customs otcav up in connexion 
with the combined Feast of Passover and Ma^s6th, 
such as the singing of Psalms [Hallel), and the 
passing round of cups Avith Avords of benediction, 
etc. The latter custom is of great importance from 
the Christian point of view, as being one of the 
symbols chosen by Christ, together Avith the un- 
leavened bread, in instituting the neAV rite of the 
Eucharist (cf. Mishn. Pesahim), There is also an 
allusion to the singing of a Psalm in Mt 26®“, Mk 


,4®®. 

(3) The sheaf -offering ('diner, Lv 23'®"'* [H])-— 
Probably at first everybody offered independently 
lis OAvn first-cut barley sheaf, which AVimld haA^e 
laturally happened on different days. AfterAvards 
i special time Avas fixed, and one offering Avas made 
or all. Dt 16® already speaks of ‘ the time thou 
leginnest to put the sickle to the standing corn 
is of one AA’hich is common to the whole _com- 
niinity, and could therefore be made the basis tor 
somputing the Feast of Weeks. That it shoidd 
ifterAvards have become absolutely fixed Avns the 
latural result of the centralization of worship hy 
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Josifth It does not, liowerer, appear in D to be 
-gcgysarilv connected with the festival of Ma^sdth ; 
and if the view taken of the latter be correct, it 
wonid naturally have preceded it by a few days. 
According to H, the waving of the sheaf took place 
on the morrow after the Sabbath in that festival 
(Lv This has generally been explained as 

the day following the first day of the feast, i.c. the 
16th of Abib (see Jos. Ant. ni. x. 5), but the 
Sabbath is obviously used in its ordinary sense in 
the immediate context in vv.’^ and probably 
should be so understood here (see Driver, F3, 
'Leviticus,' p. 94). The reason for fixing this day 
was probably that the cutting of the com was 
unlawful on the Sabbath itself. At a later time, 
when the Sabbath was understood to mean the 
first day of the Feast, it became a burning ques- 
tion ivhether the cutting of the sheaf was lawful 
if the day after liappened to fall on an ordinary 
weekly Sabbath (Eaersheim, Temple : Its Ministry 
and Services, p. 222 if.). _ The waving of the sheaf 
was followed by an offering of a lamb -with a meal- 
and-drink-offering, and only thereafter might the 
new com, whether parched or in loaves, be eaten 
{Lv23«). 

2 . The Feast of Weeks. — ^The second festival 
is described in Ex 23'® as ‘the feast of harvest, 
the lirstfniits of thy labours,’ in 34** as ‘the 
feast of weeks, the firstfraits of wheat harvest.’ 
The name ‘feast of weeks’ is explained by the 
fact, stated in Dt 16*''“, that it took place 7 weeks 
after the beginning of the harvest (f.e. the barley 
harvest); hence the Gr. vevrt}Kocn-^, the 60th day. 
But the name and the relative date which gave 
rise to it are both very artificial, and are hardly 
likely to be original. Though they may not have 
originated with D, they probably illustrate a 
otistom in vogue at the Temple of Jerusalem, and 
exemplify the_ natural tendency, especially in a 
city, to substitute, for the sake of general con- 
venience, fixed dates for the chances of the natural 
soMons. It seems likely that the festival was 
originally known either as * the day of the harvest ’ 
or as 'the day of the firstfruits’ — a name which 
survived even in P (Nu 28*’). But the phrase, ‘ the 
firstfruits of the harvest,’ raises a further ques- 
tion, _ whether originally the rite may not have 
consisted in the offering of a sheaf of wheat 
analogous to the sheaf-offering of barley at the 
“"’Mcncement of the barley harvest (see above). 
If this were so, the festival must originally have 
been only a few weeks after the Passover. At a 
hme, at any rate, the firstfruits consisted of 
(T . 0^7 loaves made out of the new wlieat 
(bv 23” [H]), analogous perhaps to the original 
of the Feast of unleavened Bread. In 
the Priestly Code the sacrifices were the same as 
on the 7 days of Mass6th. 

..f Passover became the Easter Feast 

01 the Chnstian Church, so did Weeks (Pentecost) 
DMome the Whitsun Feast, commemorating the 
ontpomn^ of the Holy Spirit on tliat day (Ac 2). 
nu- Peast of Ingathering (Ex 23‘® [E] 34** 
t J) is ascribed in these ancient codes as taking 
p ace at the_ end of the year, i.e. about the 
tnmnul equinox, but otherwise does not appear 
11 definitely fixed. It is implied in 

it is a thanksgiving for the 
p Mnce of the threshing-floor and the wme-press. 
(iliTinf'” "ii'i* i°y 1 days. No ex- 

mven of the booths in D, and it is 
*’■ well-known and recog- 
In H (Lv 23’’- **»•’'-’*) it is 
thnf u ,’'t it should begin on the 16tli day, and 
of oil ^ days (■w.ssa jsb^ which speak 

uro evidently a much later inter- 
Siif «? ■ ** ’® diby they were to take ‘ the 

ot goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, and 

VOL. v.-ss ^ 


bonglis of thick trees, and willows of the brook.’ 
1 he first phrase suggests the inquiry whether the 
boughs may not originally have been designed as 
ollerinm. If so, the festival must in the earliest 
times have taken place soniowliat earlier in the 
season, wiien the fruit was on the trees. Others 
explain booths as commemorating those used by 
the ptherers of tlie vintage, etc. Possibly wo 
should draw a distinction between branches of 
fruit-trees offered and the boughs of thick trees 
and willows used in the construction of the booths. 
The explanation given, liowever, in v." is a his- 
torical one — to comniemorate the dwelling of the 
Israelites^ in booths, when they left Egypt. The 
^tom, if it had been restored in the Second 
Temple, had fallen into abeyance in the time of 
Nehcmiah, and no recollection of it sundved (Nch 
3 is-i 8 j_ Yjje statement that it bad not been ob- 
served since the days of Joshua is probably an 
armment of the Chronicler c silentio. It is notice- 
able, however, that, among tlio trees mentioned 
when it was revived, we find not only palms but 
olives — another fruit-tree (v.'®). 

In P (Nu 29’*'**) the days of Ingathering wore 
marked by special sacrifices, the principal feature 
being the great burnt-oflerings of oullocks, dimin- 
ishing daily, from thirteen on the 1st day to seven 
on the 7tb. On the 8tb there was only one bullock. 
Besides, there were two rams and fourteen lambs on 
each of the 7 days, one ram and seven lambs onlj’’ 
on the 8tli, and a goat for a sin-offering on each of 
the 8 days. The diminished offerings on the last 
day point to its being a sort of supplementary day 
added to the feast. Yet both it and the first were 
now appointed as days of ‘holy convocation,’ on 
which no servile work might bo done (cf. Lv 23**'’). 

(6) Post-exilic. — i. In the legislation of the 
Priestly Code an additional festival was added, the 
Feast of Trumpets. Tliis appears to have oririn- 
ated from pre-exilic custom. It was appointed to 
take place on the 1st day of tlie7tli month (Tishri). 
This was the New Year’s Day of the pre-exilic 
calendar (see CALENDAR [Hebrew], 2 A (I)), and it 
is probable that the bloiring of trumpets on that 
day is comparable with the Englisli custoni of 
ringing in the New Year. It came to be a festival 
of considerable importance -when what appears to 
have been its original meaning was lost. It was 
a day of holy convocation, and was marked by a 
burnt-offering of a young bullock and a ram, seven 
lambs, and a sin-oliering of a goat (Nu 29'"®). 

2 . The Wood-offering. — The 15th of the 6th 
month (Ab) was the last of the times ^pointed for 
bringing in the wood-offerings for the Temple (Neli 
10** 13**), It was observed as ‘a popular and 
joyous festival’ (Edersheim, 295 f. ; Jos. BJ II. 
xvii. 6). 

3 . The Dedication Festival {jffannUhx) lasted for 
8 days, from the 25th of the 9th month (IGslev), 
and commemorated the re-dedication of the Temple 
and the new altar of bnmt-offering, after their de- 
filement by the idolatrous worship introduced b}' 
Antioclius Epiphanes (1 Mac 4*®'®-'). It is called 
by Josephus (Ant. xn. vii. 7) ‘Lights,’ for winch 
lie suggests a symbolical interpretation. It seems 
more natural to refer the name to the practice of 
lighting candles ceremoniously in the Teraple and 
in houses duz'ing the feast — a custom which w**® 
perhaps intended to conimemorate there-lighting 
of the sacred lamp in the Temple after ite re- 
introduction (1 Mac 4**-®’; but for traditioniu 
beliefs concerning its origin, see Lderslieim, 
According to St. John (10--**), this festival was 
the occasion on which an attempt was made to 
stone Jesus, on the charge of blasphemy, for asserts 
ing His Divine Sonship. It has ^cn thought 
that the date of the least suggested the date of 
Christmas Day ; and there is certainly a remark- 
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able resemblance in the name and ritual between 
this and Epiphany, which was also called in ancient 
times the ‘ Day of Lights ’ (see Bingham, Ant. XX. 
iv. 6, 7). 

4. Purim (called also ‘ Mordecai’s Day ’ in 2 Mac 
16®®). — This festival was kept on the 14th and 16th 
of the 12th month (Adar). It commemorated the 
vengeance taken by Mordecai and the Jews on 
their enemies as recorded in the Book of Esther 
(giB-s2) The name is explained as the plural of 
P'fir, ‘a lot.’ and as having reference to the lots 
cast by their enemies to destroy them (v.®^). The 
Book of Esther is, hoivever, certainly not his- 
torical, and appears to be a religious romance 
written to explain the meaning of the Feast. 
Furim may have been originally a Persian or a 
Babylonian institution adopted as a secular feast 
by the Jews, and afterwards invested with a re- 
lirious character. Even in later times the only 
rmigious ritual for many centuries appears to have 
been the solemn reading of the Roll (megillah) of 
Esther. See, further, art. ‘ Purim,’ in HDB and 
EBi-, and cf. Frazer, GB^ iii. 163 ff.; also below, 
p. 872% note. 

5. Feast of Nicanor. — ^This was appointed to be 
kept on the 13th of the 12th month (Adar), in the 
time of Judas Maccabffius, to commemorate his 
victory over Nicanor (1 Mac 7^, 2 Mac 16®®). But 
it never appears to have been considered of CTcat 
importance. Josephus says of it : ‘ The Jews 
thereon (i.e. the 13th of Adar) celebrate this 
victory every year, and esteem it as a festival 
day ’ (Ant. Xll. x. 6). From the first it was over- 
shadowed by the Feast of Purim, and came to be 
kept as a fast in commemoration of the fasting of 
the Jews connected with the object of that feast 
(Est 4). 

iv. Sacred years. — l. The Sabbatical year. — 
An ancient law provided that the term of service 
for a Hebrew slave should be 6 years, and that in 
the 7th year he shoxild at least nave the option of 
going free (Ex 21®*® [E], Dt 16'®'^®). Anotuer law 
required that the land should not be sown, or any 
work done in the vineyard or oliveyard every 7th 
year, but the self-groivn crops were to be for the 

£ oor and the beasts of the land (Ex 23^^ [E]). In 
► there is no provision for the land lying fallow; 
but, in addition to the law of slave-release every 
7th year, there is another requiring the release 
from all debts in each 7th year, which in this case 
was to be proclaimed as ‘Jahweh’s release’ (Dt 
16^'®). In this year they were required to read the 
Deuteronomic Code at the Feast of Booths (Dt 
3110-13). There is no reason to suppose that, in the 
earlier code, at any rate, the falloiv law implied 
one common year for all the land, for every kind 
of crop, or even necessarily for every field or farm. 
Such a law would have caused the most dire con- 
fusion amongst a people chiefly agricultural. It 
was different with the condition of the Jews after 
the Exile, and to some extent in the later history 
of the Southern Kingdom before it. We find a 
provision for one common year first in the Law of 
Holiness, "which provides for a definite Sabbatical 
year (Lv 25*'^' ^®'®^). It is also implied in Ezk 46” 
unless that indeed refers to the Jnbile.^ We are 
told also in Lv 26®^'- (cf. 2 Ch 36®^) that the ancient 
law had fallen into disuse, and that the Exile was 
(or would be) a recompense to the land for its 
neglect. No mention is made, in connexion with 
the Sabbatical year of Lv 25, of the release either 
from debts or from slavery, but the first is clearly 
implied in Neh 10®% where it is evidently referred 
to as an ancient custom. We find several refer- 
ences to the Sabbatical year in later times. In 
:t all warlike operations ceased (Jos. Ant. xni. 
viii. 1, BJ I. ii._4). In it they held it as unlawful, 

1 The spellini; ‘Jubilee’ should be avoided. 


or perhaps only as impracticable, to pay tribute ; 
at any rate they requested Alexander that they 
might be excused (Ant. xi. viii. 6). Tacitus com- 
plains that the 7th year was given by the Jews to 
idleness (Bist. v. 4). 

2. The year of Jubile.— The laws regulating this 
year are given in Lv 25®*”- ®®-®®" 27*®-®% As, 

however, the first and principal passage breaks the 
context (vv.*-® i®-®® dealing with the Sabbatical 

year), it is probable that it is a later interpolation 
into the original law of H, and should be regarded 
as belonging to the Priestly Code (Driver, on the 
other hand, in his ‘ Leviticus,’ PB, regards vv.®- *»• 
loa. is-iB^ requiring the restoration of the land, as a 
genuine part of H). Aeoording to the text as it 
stands at present, every 50th year (or probably 
every 49th year ; see below)— (1) all land is to be 
restored to its original owners (vv.*®®- *®-*®‘ ®®-*®) ; 

(2) all slaves, whether Hebrew or foreign, receive 
their liberty, and no choice of continual bondage 
is contemplated (v.*® etc.) ; (3) the land is to lie 
fallow, as in the Sabbatical year (v.**'-) ; (4) the 
year itself is to be proclaimed by the sounding of a 
loud horn on the 10th day of the 7th month (v.®). 

(1) The first of these regulations made all pos- 
session of real property practically a sort of lease, 
and calculations were made as to the length of 
tenure in buying and selling land. Originally it 
was contrary to the usage of common law to ahen- 
ate property, which descended from father to son 
(see 1 K 21®). But the custom had long fallen into 
abeyance (cf. Is 5®), and the regulation of P was 
probably an attempt in post-exilic times to enforce 
a modification of the old custom. (2) The same 
tendency is shown with referemee to slave release. 
The law in this respect was probably an attempt 
to enforce, every jubile, what should have been 
observed every 7 years, but had been neglected. 

(3) Perhaps the same Avas intended with reference 
to the fallow law ; but in this case the 7th year’s rest 
was in fact re"vived and enforced. (4) It has been 
suggested that the year originally began on what 
was afterwards not the 1st but the 10th day of the 
7th month. This would account for the Atone- 
ment being afterwards connected with it. The 
atonement of the sacred things on probably the 
1st day of the 1st and 7th month, proposed by 
Ezekiel, may be a continuation of a pre-exilic 
practice (Ezk 45®® LXX ; see below. III. 2). The 
absence of any reference to debts is singular if it 
was intended that the jubile should take the place 
of the Sabbatical year, but it is partly explained 
by the laAV Avhich forbade usury altogether to a 
HebreAV (Lv 25®®'®®). 

It has been argued that the law of jubile was merely 
tive and was never really enforced, on the groun^ that (1) it 
was impracticable to have a second year of fallow immedi^ly 
following the last, viz. the 49th year; (2) there is no certain 
reference to it in history, and in fact the only Sabbatical yearn 
of which the date is actually known, viz. 164-163, 88-87 B.O., and 
A.D. 68-69, do not give room for an intercalated year. But these 
objections depend largely on the assumption that the year of 
jubile was intercalated after the 49th, and that the next Sab- 
batical year was reckoned not from the last, but from the year 
of jubile. But this is nowhere stated. On the contrary, it is 
quite possible that the jubile was intended to fall every 49th 
year. ‘ Then shalt thou send abroad the loud trumpet (bv 
might as well refer to the 49th as to the 60th year of the cycle. 
The 10th day of the 7th month is equally difficult to explain in 
either case, but the difficulty disappears if it was a cuswm 
originally belonging to the beginning of the year. So unuer- 
stood, there is no question of two fallow 3 yars_ in successiOT, 
and every jubile year was necessarily a Sabbatical one. Ane 
analogy of the Feast of AVeeks is strongly in favour of 
interpretation. It would appear that the chief intention 
to mark very specially every 7th Sabbatical year, and require 
its obligations to be strictly enforced. It was probably part of 
the system of religions observances introduced by Nehemian. 

II. Occasional Festivals. — Vestbrols not 
folloAved up by a yearly commemoration "vyere 
appointed to celebrate some important migioiM 
or secular event, such as the bringing of the ArK 
from Kiriath-jearim (2 S 6'®-*®), the coronation of 
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♦1.0 vinp (1 K 1®- ")> the dedication of Solomon's 
Tpmrie (1 F 8®*'*), the victory of Jehoshaphat 
Meahites{2 Gh 20=«^»).the 
hvinff of the foundation of Zembbabel a Temple 
,X. |io-is) the dedication of the city walls by 
Nehemiah (Neb If the detaUs of the 

Caironicler cannot always be trusted m his de- 
scriptions of such events, there is abundant evi- 
dence of the custom itself. Some of the Psalms, 
esp. the 118th, suggest by their contents that they 
Tvero UTitten for such occasions. 

III. PERIODICAL Fasts.— J. The earliest ap- 
pointed fasts were those instituted during the 
Exile to commemorate events connected with the 
siege and capture of Jerusalem (Zee 7. 8'®''*). The 
fast of the 4th month (17th of Tammuz) com- 
memorated the capture of Jerusalem (Jer 39’, 

2 K 25®** give the 9th as the day that the breach 
was made by wliich the king, etc., escaped, but 
do not make it clear that the city was at once 
captured). The fast of the Sth month (9th of Ah) 
commemorated the destruction of the Temple 
(according to Jer 52“’*®® it was the 10th day, in ; 
2 K 25®*’ the 7th). The fast of the 7th month 
(the 2nd of Tishri) was said to commemorate the 
murder of Gedaliah and his companions at Mizpah 
(Jer 4P"’“, 2 K 25’®''). The fast of the 10th month 
was on the 10th of Teheth, on which day the siege 
of the city began (Jer 52*, 2 K 25*). After the 
Return, the question arose whether these fasts 
should be stm observed. Zeehariah answered it 
by saying that the observance of them had been, 
strictly speaking, after all, a purely selfish thing ; 
that what Jahweh really cared for was justice and 
mercy (6*®**®; cf. the similar teaching of Is 58®**’) ; 
and that the time was coming when these fasts 
would be ‘joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts.’ 
They still, however, continued, and new traditions 
arose to account for their origin. Thus the first 
was said to he the anniversary of Moses’ breaking 
the tables of the Law ; the second was held to 
commemorate also the destruction of the Second 
Temple by Titus, etc. 

2. The Day of Atonement (ySm TiaJckippIcrim, 
'Day of Covering,’ which came to be Icnown as, 
par excellence, ' the Day ’) was observed as a com- 
plete day of rest and fasting, from the evening 
of the 9th to the evening of the 10th of the 7th 
month (Tishri). _ It was evidently unknown in the 
time of Zeehariah (see above) ; and even in the ! 
time of Neliemiah (ch. 9) it was not made use of 
tor the special purpose of a national humiliation, 
out a nay for the purpose was appointed just 
a fortnight later, though the Feast of Trumpets 
TV as duly celebrated on the 1st, and that of Booths 
on the 15th-22nd days of the same month. It was 
probably a very late institution, belonging to the 
period of a late recension of the Priestly Code, the 
Jaws regarding it in Lv 23=®*®’ being a later inser- 
Holiness. Curiously enough, in 
hzelaels Temple (Ezk 45*®*®®} the atonement for 
takes place on the 1st day of the 1st 
nrr.rJ'm *^*® 7ch month (so, 
L ®°’^®®tly, LXX) ; hut there is no mention 
atonement for sins. Tliis raises the qnes- 
iTiJonX a atonement was not originally 

®'*i*mal consecration or pun- 
?°^y t5*e loth day of the 7th 

Rested originally, so it has been sug- 

“f*Mi**g of the year (see above). This 
verv e t® ^°^y contmued to he a 

I)^ ^®***'***'e of the ceremonies of the 

(Lv- iai existed in later times 

vountrk^u unportant were the offering of a 
lor hunseu'I'’^ priest, as a sin-oflering 

goats house, and the selection of two 

the other ^ ahweh, which was sacrificed ; 

for Azazel, which was sent into the wil- 


derness after the high priest had confessed over it 
the sms of the people. It is probable that Azazel 
(3.U.) was originally some popular deity, perhaps 
connected with the goat-gods, (Lv 17*, 2 Ch 

11*®, Is 13’* 34**), which were believed to inhabit 
desolate places (cf. Mt 12*®). It came aftenvarda 
to be regarded as an evil spirit, just as the Ekron- 
ite god Baalzehuh (2 K, 1’) came to he taken as the 
name of the prince of devils (Mk 3” etc.; cf. 1 Co 
10’®). The meaning would then he that the sins 
were consigned to destruction. According to the 
Mishnio tract Y6ma, the goat w-as led out and 
thrown over a rock. The high priest entered at 
least thrice into the Most Holy Place, purifying it 
hv sprinkling the blood of the bullock and the goat 
about the mercy -seat, or the stone which afterwards 
represented it, and censing them vvith incense. The 
Holy Place was afterwards purified in the same 
Tvay. This was the only day on which even the 
high priest, and then ho only, was permitted to 
enter the Most Holy Place. For a s^miholical ex- 
planation given by an unknown Christian writer, 
see He 9®***. 

3. Weekly fasts on Mondays and Thursdays 
were practised by the stricter Jews between the 
Feasts of Mass6th and "Weeks, and between those 
of Booths and Dedication (cf. Lk 18*’) — ^the latter 
week-day being, according to tradition, the day 
on which Moses went up Mount Sinai to receive 
the two tables of the Law, the former that on 
which he descended (see Lightfoot, Eor. Eeh. on 
Mt 9'*). 

rv. Occasional Fasts. — In pre-exilic times 
there were no regularly recurring fasts, hut fasts 
were proclaimed as acts of hnnmiation and peni- 
tence on the occasion of any great national disaster. 
Thus we read of the fast at Mizpah in consequence 
of the oppression of the Philistines, followed by 
their overthrow (1 S 7®; cf. 2 Ch 20®); that ap- 
pointed by Jezebel when she got Naboth accused 
of hlaspbemy (1 K 21®); that appointed in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, probably with a view to 
warding off’ the threatened attack of the Chal- 
dseans (Jer 36®- ®). We find the practice of special 
fasts continuing in post-exilic times, and such a 
fast was appointed by Nehemiah on the 24th day 
of the 7th month as a national act of penitence 
(Heh 9 ; cf. also Jon 3®*®, J1 1*‘ 2*’). 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Hindu).— As 
described in ancient literature, all Hindu festivals 
■were religions ; and this is not due solely to the 
fact that the literature itself is religious. Either 
inherently, as in connexion with sacrifice to a god, 
or artificially, as when a coronation was accom- 
panied by rites which made the whole ceremony a 
religions festival, all celebrations of a public nature 
consisted partly in feasting and partly in religious 
©X€rciSBs» 

" i. ANCIENT Festivals.— i. Among the seasonal 
festivals the moon-feast always held a high rank, 
and is important not only on account of its anti- 
quity, hut also on account of its prevalence, sinco 
even the Buddhists preserved a memory of it in the 
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Uposapm^ festival, though reduced in that sober 
organization to a Sabhath-day observance. In the 
sacrifice at the new moon, and the full moon, the 
Hindus themselves recognize the prototype of all 
sacrifices of similar character, and they are probably 
right in doing so. The moon-festival lasts two days 
at the new and one day at the full moon, but neither 
form has so well preserved the festival character 
as has the ‘ four month ' celebration (see § 2). 

2. The seasonal ‘ four-month ’ celebration, as the 
name implies, occurs at the end of the seasons of 
four months each, so that there are three in every 
year. At the close of winter or the beginning of 
spring the celebration is ostensibly in honour o'f the 
All-gods ; at the beginning of the rainy season, in 
June, it is in honour of the water-god, Varuna ; 
and in autumn it becomes the sacrifice of firstfruits. 
Especially in these seasonal festivals is the old 
popular participation in the religious rites pre- 
dominant. The goat and ram which are sacrificed 
are decorated with phallus-emblems, and the wife 
of the sacrificer has to confess in public how 
many lovers she has had and -svish them all ill. 
She and the sacrificer take a bath of purification 
analogous to the bath taken by savages on like 
occasions, in which the man and woman wash each 
other’s backs. 

3. There is also a special ceremony of firstfruits, 
in which the eating of the firstfruits is regulated 
religiously. 

4. In the soma-sacrifice the dramatic element 
enters in the purchase of the intoxicant. The 
Vajapeya, an autumnal soma-festival and sacrifice, 
has a number of such popular elements. The 
chief participants were garlanded (with ‘golden 
garlands ’), and at a fixed time there was a norse- 
race over a measured course (seventeen bow-shots), 
in which three horses were harnessed to one car, 
and sixteen other four-horse cars took part in the 
race. This festival was marked by the drinking 
of surd (brandy) as well as soma. The crowning of 
the sacrificial post and the special prominence of 
agricultural elements point to the fact that it was 
at first a farmers’ festival, though it has become 
a weak priestly affair, from which the popular 
character has disappeared. See, further, art. 
Abhiseka, vol. i. p. 24. 

5. Either in autumn or in spring occurred the 
consecration-ceremony, which, as occasion de- 
manded, was celebrated as a sacrifice ; but it also 
contains much of popular usage, such as mamcal 
rites, symbolic war, games of chance with dice, 
and a special ceremony to cure the drunkenness 
due to debauch. The king is soundly beaten, and 
the reminiscence of human sacrifice still lingers in 
the formal ritual of the great occasion. The in- 
habitants of the realm may not cut their hair for a 
year after this ceremony — a tabu met with in 
other parts of the world. 

6. Like a public festival is the horse-sacrifice, 
later associated with the assumption of the dignity 
of emperor, but originally not peculiar to this 
function. It is one of the oldest of Hindu sacrifices, 
and must have been originally a carouse of the 
grossest sort — probably a spring-festival. It is 
marked by ribald dialogue, obscenity of act as 
well as of word, and appears to have been from the 
first associated mth reproductive ritual. In the 
later form it is characterized by the number of 

E riests feasted and presented with valuable ^ts ; 

y the attendance of the king and his four wives ; 
by the escort, consisting of hundreds of princesses 
and daughters of the nobility ; by the recitation of 
old tales ; and by the freeing of the horse which is 
to roam about herded by princes for a year, at the 
expiration of which period it is brought back and 
the sacrifice takes place, together with that of a 
large number of other animals. The rich adorn- 


ment of the steed, and the music and obscenity of 
the rite, are given in the ritual ; but the impression 
of the popular character of the festival is more 
truly conveyed by the description of the horse- 
sacrifice in popular literature (see, further, art. 
ASvamedha, vol. ii. p. 160). 

7. Another great event in the Hindu year was 
the celebration of the solstice-feast. Many popu- 
lar traits connect the old ritual with the modem 
New Year’s festival — music, lute-playing, the 
dramatic appearance of loose women, and tlie 
turn of the sun dramatized by discus-play and by 
mounting the swing. Each of the two solstice- 
festivities had its proper divinity and melody, and 
the melody of the summer solstice was accom- 
panied by drums, to imitate thunder, while that of 
the shortest day was accompanied by the rattle of 
war-cars, representing an attack on the evil spirits 
of Avinter, The dancing of girls round fire, with 
full water-jugs, and their singing (‘ a joyous song’) 
were additional popular elements. 

8. A twelve nights’ celebration occurred after 
the wnter solstice, though little remains in this 
of festival character, except the recognition of a 
period which, from remote antiquity, had been 
considered sacred, when the JRbhus, the three per- 
sonified seasonal deities who divided up the year, 
slept. The weather of this season was taken as a 
prognostic of the year to come — one of the main 
reasons to-day for celebrating the similar feast in 
South India. The eighth day after the full moon 
of the new year was the exact ‘ type of the year,’ 
Avhich determined whether the year was to be 
lucky or not. 

9. Apart from these celebrations, the beginning 
of the great modem festivals which terminate 
annual pilgrimages may be seen in the early 
mention of pilgrimages and sacrifices at certain 
particularly holy spots, such as those to the SarM- 
vati and Dr§advatl rivers. The tirtha, or ghat, 
where a stream is fordable, became, in the case of 
a holy river, the meeting-place of pilgrims. Such 
pilgrimages are recognized but not approved by 
the early writers, who admit only the efficacy of 
sacrifice at a holy place ; but such orthodox ob- 
jections were set aside after the visits at Buddhas 
shrines became popular, and already, in the first 
centuries before our era, hundreds of holy places 
were known and visited by the devotees of various 


Brahmanized gods. 

ii. Modern Festivals.— T hese stand to those 
of ancient days somewhat in the same relation as 
private and public festivals stand to each other, 
fhoy cannot be entirely! separated from the old, 
vet they are so new in their character as to be 
virtually distinct. The old occasion is preserved, 
or rather it forces itself upon the notice of the 
public ; but that public is so different, and the 
oeremony of celebration is so diverse m details, 
that it is new in effect, though old m general 
oharacter. The chief local festivities to-day are 
xssociated with places and deities unknown to the 
ancient world of India; but the seasons remain 
the same, and the celebration of the 
spring, for example, does not difier in reidity fro 
the md spring-festival. To whom the 
paid is of less importance than that tlm festi y 
should be celebrated. The rites in 
me god have passed over to another ^thout 
materially altering the celebration, {md so™® 
jven to-day the same celebration is held in h 
of different gods. Thus the verv pleasing lamp- 
festival,’ in which, in autumn, lamps 
in every direction, floating lamps are ®®^ ® 
rivers, etc., is celebrated by some as 
lionour of Visnu’s wife, and by others in ho 
Durga (g.u. ), the wife of Siva. One thing is to b® 
remarked in regard to the modem festivals, as 
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compared mth tbe old, namely, that ^vheieas the 
old seasonal festivals, such as those of the New 
Year spring, and autumn, were degraded into 
ritnalistio observances, so that in many cases it is 
hard to recognize the original intent, the modem 
festivals have thrown off Brahmanism as far as 
possible, and are more clearly celebrations of 
seasons, devoid of priestly ritual and self-sufficient. 
In other words, in the modern festival we have a 
reversion to the real meaning of the feast, which, 
even in the oldest literature, was already so buried 
in ritual as to he virtually lost. Most of the 
modern festivals celebrate seasonal changes, or are 
held in connexion with pilgrimages to some holy 
place, the shrine, or the river tlrtha. 

In Northern India the most famous of these 
types are respectively the spring-festival, the pil- 
pimage and celebration at the shrine of Jagannath 
(originally Buddha, nowVisnu), and the pilgrimage 
and fair at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers (Allahabad [g.u.]). The seasonal festival is 
celebrated by all ; that at Puri, in Orissa, in honour 
of Jagannath is supposed to be celebrated by wor- 
shippers of Visnu, out is actually celebrated by 
wor&ippers of Siva and Durga as well ; while any 
religious person maybe found making a pilgrimage 
to Allahabad, to wash away his sins and enjoy 
himself at the fair. In South India the spring- 
festival is celebrated much as in the North, and 
Grtha pilgrimages and fairs are also held, though 
with rather more pronounced sectarian feeling. 
There is, however, a great difference in the charac- 
ter of the different modem festivals. The cleanest 
is the iirtha celebration. This is really a moral as 
well as a religions performance; and, though men 
and women bathe together almost naked, there is 
no wantonness, and no advantage is taken of the 
sitnation by evil-minded men. ft is a festivity by 
accident, due to tlie immense concourse of people 
and the resultant fair. It is kept, as it is intended 
to be, as a puiification. _ On the other hand, the 
temple and shrine pilgrimages in honour of an 
erotic deity are naturally more or less erotic in 
character, and at the spring-festival indecency is 
part of the recognized programme. 

Finally, before passing to a closer consideration 
of the modem festival, it should be said that be- 
tween the old and the new there must have been a 
large number of special festivities now lost sight 
of, or only faintly reflected in the intermediate 
hteratmre—not to speak of the many special 
in honour of gods and goddesses de- 
scribed in the medieval Puranic and Tantric 
literature. Some of these appear to have been 
{•iFi sectarian ; but we know very 

“ ®bout those not described in religious books, 
am the latter, as described, consist in childish 
ntnal. 

Some of the modem festivals are both sectarian 
and seasonal. Thus the spring-festival in the South 
^ I9^?na festival and love-feast, and the 
antnmn-festival in the North (Bengal) is indiffer- 
t y a seasonal or Durga feast, as it is now called. 
® dcvil-frightening festival already re- 
ened to m the \ lamp-festival,’ the original intent 
^ merged in the worship of 
tion same sort of a celenra- 

T ^ honour of Durga is held in other 
Bnti, w ™ honour of Sita, the wife of Bama. 

All-Fools’ Day ; in 
mimoo ® observances are buffooneries, panto- 
S’Hd the casting of the 
kno^ Such an All-Fools celebration was 

and if different auspices in ancient India, 

WhetlimF^^® ™ practically the same form 

acteristic ^ to Durga or to Sita. A char- 
exhibiHn/^'''t,'^^? these festivities is mimetic 
> which on the stage assumes serious pro- 


portions, hut on the street is simply licensed 
vulgarity. 

The_ HoU (spring -festival) is, as in other 
countries, the occasion when this sort of thing is 
most pronounced. The orgies of obscenity which 
welcome the return of spring are scarcely veiled. 
The very cars of the gods are decorated with 
carvings comparable only with those Pompeian 
scenes now kept from vieiv, but which in India 
form the delight of men and women. The law 
practically permits of any excess, the god encour- 
ages it, and the nature of the people, which made 
the law and the god, revels in its own unbridled 
enjoyment of indecency. Street dances, bonfires, 
and the throwing of red and yellow powder upon 
the passers-hy remind the Occidental visitor of 
a Westem^ carnival ; but no Western carnival at 
its worst is so frankly sensual as is the spring- 
festival of India. This festival appears under 
various names and disguises. It is identified ivith 
the Dola-yatra, or _ swing -festival, at Puri (in 
Orissa), where the idols are sw'ung, and is cele- 
brated for three (sometimes ten) days before the 
full moon of Phalguna, which corresponds Avith 
that of Fehruary-March. When celebrated for 
Kr§na, games take place in his honour. Some- 
times, hoAvever, the swing-festival is kept distinct 
from the Holi. 

The chief seasonal festivities are the Malcara- 
sahkrdnti, when the sim turns north, answering 
to our New' Year’s Day, which is the time for the 
great pilgrimage to AJlahabad and the annual 
batli of purification in the sacred rivers of the 
North, Avhile in the South it is the season for the 
festival called Pongol, at Avhich the boiling of the 
new rice is Avatched and regarded as an augury 
for the Ncav Year, and cattle are led about deco- 
rated Avith garlands and treated Avith veneration. 
Presents are given to friends at this time, and 
general rejoicing takes place. The festival lasts 
for three days, and is officially a celebration of the 
Vedic gods Indraand Agni, Avith the addition of 
the (later) god Ganesa, The cooking of the rice 
is in the South the main event oi the Pongol, 
Avhich has given the name to the festi\'al. Anxi- 
ous bands aAvait the verdict of the official cooks ; 
and, when the rice boils, a glad cry resounds, ‘ It 
boils, it boils,’ and all AA'ith intense excitement 
repeat the acclamation. In Bengal the Nbav Year 
is inaugurated in spring, and here the main 
features are the Avorship of the Ganges and the 
cult of the dlimld, or husking-hean ; AA’hile, at the 
date of the southern Pongol, the bathing-festival, 
which brings together 100,000 people, absorbs 
popMar interest. 

BetAveen the Ncav Year’s and the Eoli festival a 
special day is devoted to the worship of the god- 
dess of eloquence and arts, Sarasvati, at_ Avhioh 
time books are Avoi'shipped and fasting is enjoined ; 
but the occasion is also a festival, more especially 
for children; and hoys play games to celebrate 
the day. Another day is devoted in early spring 
to 6iva, Avhose phallic image is worshipped, Avith 
fasting and prayer, by pilgrims. The birthdays 
of the tAA'o popular gods, Kama and Krsna, are 
also observed by adherents of these sects, one of 
them coming on the ninth of Chaitra (March- 
April) and the other in July-August, just before 
Avhich there is a celebration in honour of the fabu- 
lous Ndgas, although the birthday of Krsna is 
sometimes celebrated as an anturan-festival, m 
August-September (the eighth and ninth of the 
month Bhadra). On the fourth of Bhadra, Gane§a, 
the ‘ son of Siva,’ is especially worsh^pe^ and 
his image is thrown into the water. TJie Durga 
festival of Bengal occurs in the month Asvina, on 
the tenth day of the light half of the moon, alwut 
the time of the autumnal equinox. After tins 
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there is the ‘lamp-festival’ in October (see above), 
and at the full moon of October-November (in the 
native month Karttika) a celebration especially 
devoted to Siva, The great goddesses, wives of 
the great gods, have their special days, but besides 
these there is a great festival in honour of Avomen 
and children, or the goddess supposed to be theirs, 
namely, the 'mother of sons,’ who is revered 
under the form of a banyan tree. This celebra- 
tion (in Bengal) consists chiefly in processions and 
music in honour of the mother-goddess. The pro- 
cession goes to the banyan tree, and the partici- 
pants Avorship and pray to her there. On this 
occasion fathers-in-laAV are expected to give pre- 
sents to their sons-in-law, and the time is said to 
he ‘ one of the happiest days of the year.’ The 
festival of firstfruits, to which reference has 
already been made, is not one in honour of a 
special god. It is held at the season Avhen neAV 
grain is ripe; and ofierings are made to gods, 
manes, cattle, crows, and jackals. The rites to 
the manes are celebrated Avith especial unction in 
February at Gaya (q.v.), the old seat of Buddhistic 
Avorship — some say because the Buddhists Avere 
regarded as most opposed to this cult. It is at 
present a stronghold of Vaisnavism, 

The expense of festive celebrations, Avhich is 
often considerable, is easily met at places Avhere 
there is a huge concourse of visitors, as at Puri or 
at Pandharpur, in the Bombay Presidency, where 
as many as 50,000 pilgrims gather in a day ; but in 
small communities tlie cost is met by public con- 
tributions, and several villages will often combine 
to have a festival in common — ^building a pavilion, 
honouring the god, and providing the feast. The 
idol that is made use of on such occasions is a 
temporary effigy, made of clay and sticks, and is 
‘ animated ’ bj^ the priest, who, at the end of the 
celebration, flings the image into the Avater. At 
the small village celebrations the prayers and pro- 
cessions are, of course, in honour of the local 
deity thus represented, but the entertainment is 
catholic, and often consists in an evening recita- 
tion by professional story-tellers (or mirade-plays 
professional actors) in honour of any god. 
Such entertainments sometimes include a nautch 
dance, theatrical representation of some mytho- 
logical story, etc,, and are not infrequently lewd. 
In larger toAvns one of the chief events is the 
Ratha-yatra, or car-jopmey, of the god, at which 
thousands assist, and in the confusion and tumult 
the Avorshippers sometimes lose theii' lives. The 
cars are lofty structures, unAvieldy wooden build- 
ings on Avheels, embellished with obscene sculpture, 
and dragged through the streets by a frantic mob 
of devotees. Such a yatra at Puri in honour of 
Vi^nu, or at Bhuvane^vara in honour of Siva, 
forms the chief public glorification of the god. 
Like many other traits of modem Hinduism, it 
Avas probably borrowed from Buddhism. At Puri 
there are three yatras, the first being followed by 
the fair, and being the beginning or the celebra- 
tion. It is called Snana-yatrd, and celebrates the 
bathing of Vi§nn’s image. 

That there were many festivals not included 
under the screen of religions rites in ancient times 
may be taken for granted, and this is supported 
by external evidence. Only an echo has come 
down to us of the fairs and theatrical exhibitions 
of semi-religious character, Avhich used to be held 
in honour of difierent gods, and Avere occasions of 
public festivity. Wrestlers and boxers gave enter- 
tainments to the people and to the court, and the 
priests among themselves had contests of Avit, in 
Avhich the defeated dehatorwas apt to lose his life. 
The great epic of Indiii. also reveals glimpses of 
festivals not fomially recognized, such as that of 
the annual branding of chttle, at Avhich the king 


and court held a sort of royal picnic ; while the 
same work shoAvs that court-festivals, Avhere the 
royal family bathed and picnicked, were not with- 
out sensual elements. The erotic character of the 
Krsna cult Avas at this time beginning to have effect 
in the popular shows and festivals, U indeed, as is 
probable, this element Avas not already at home 
Another grand festival, as depicted in the epic* 
is the election of a princess, at Avhich she is rap’- 
posed to elect her future husband in accordance 
Avith his prowess and skill as shoAvn in knightly 
tournament. The scene at such an election re- 
sembled more than anything else a similar tourna- 
ment in the Middle Ages in Europe, and the crowd 
of spectators, the feasting, and the incidental 
entertainment made the event one of the greatest 
of the non-religions festivals of India’s storied 
past. Animal contests, especially reprehended by 
the Buddhists, also formed part of the festivities 
of the seasonal fairs, especially fights between 
tigers and elephants, and cock-fights. 

Many of these Hindu festivals have a counter- 
mrt in those of other races. One of these is the 
pola-yatra (swing-festival), or rather the swing- 
ing itself, Avhich represents the sun-course, and 
Avas very likely borrowed from the aborigines. 
Even at the present day the grosser and more cruel 
form of this ceremony is practised by the wild tribes 
as Avell as by civilized Hindus, It consists in in- 
serting hooks in the muscles of the back of the 
devotee or victim and then making him revolve 
when suspended by the hooks. Ims is again a 
perfect parallel to the swinging practised by the 
American Indians as described by Gatlin {N. Amer, 
Indians, 1903, i, 193). Another rite, noAV practised 
and also perhaps borrowed from the same source, 
is the ploughing-festival, often connected Avith rain- 
making — ma^cal or religious in intent, but adven- 
titiously of a festival character. The numerous 
spring-festivals now in vogue appear to be the 
disjecta membra of a contmuous spring-festival, 
which originally lasted a much longer time. The 
licence alloAved at the Holi and other spring-fcstivalB 
reverts to a time when sensuality Avns thought to 
corroborate Nature’s vernal productive powers, 
though no such explanation is needed for the ex- 
istence of the feeling thus brought by magic into 
relation Avith the process of Nature. 

iii. The calendar.— T he Hindu calendar is bo 
closely connected Avith the subject of festivals that 
it may be said to have been on outgrowth of the 
seasonal character of feast and sacrifice. The priest 
himself was called the ‘seasonal sacrificer’ (r/«-y), 
and it was his business to know when the festival 
to the gods took place, or, in other words, when 
the sejisons began. It Avas not till later that ‘ star- 
man’ became the title of a special professional 
character. 

I. Modern and medimval eras.-^Before speaking 
of the earlier calendar, hoAvever, it may be well to 
distinguish at once the modem eras and explain 
their origin. Not only are they, but the idea under- 
lying them is, if not exactly modem, at least only 
medisei'a! ; that is, it reverts at most to an agesu^ 
sequent to that of the Vedas. _ There are five such 
eras in common use — two political, two sectarian, 
and one popular and universal. The first political 
era is that of Vikrama, in India regarded as equiva- 
lent to the year 57 B.C. This is designated at timw 
simply by the Avord Samvat, ‘ year,’ which leads 
to confusion, since the second political era is regu- 
larly designated in the same way. The latter era 
is the ‘era of the Scythians’ (SSIm), popularly 
identified Avith A.D, 78, The two religions eras are 
those of the Buddhists, in Burma and Ceylon, and 
of the Jains, in North India, Buddha was bom 
(probably) 500 years before the Vikrama era, so 
that his death (at the age of eighty) would hava 
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taken place in 477 B.C., though native tradition 
nrefers the year 544. Similarly, the Jains leader, 
Mahavira, probably died in 662, at -wliicli time lii3 
era should begin ; but it may have been later, as 
native tradition says that Mahavira’s death (en- 
trance into Nirvana) occurred 470 years or 605 

years before Vikrama.* 

Not essentially different in popular consciousness 
from the idea leading to these religious eras is that 
underlying the people’s universal era, dating from 
the death of the man-god Krsna at the end of the 
great war and beginning of the last of the_ four ages, 
whence, from the name of this evil age, it is called 
the Kali-calendar, the first year of which is 3101 B.C. 
This, it is-important to notice, was the era from 
whidi years were generally reckoned in India tiD 
the Saka era in the 1st cent. A.D. It implies the 
calendar of the ages {ytigas), or the theory that 
every emanation from the supreme being (i.e. human 
existence) is divided into four stages, each with a 
length shorter than the preceding.^ 

For dates within a year the popular method has 
always been to give the day by the asterism (moon- 
station) in which an event occurred, which desig- 
nated the month, and by the fortnight ; also, to he 
more exact, by the munfirta, or hour of the day, 
sometimes by the night-watch (each night having 
three watches). Thus : ‘ on such a inuhurta of the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month called 
after such an asterism.’ This mode of reckoning 
brings us to a discussion of the earlier Vedic 
calendar. 

a. The Vedic calendar. — We notice first that the 
intercalated month necessary to make uniform the 
solar and lunar year is already knorvn as the ‘later- 
bom month ’ in the earliest literature of India, the 
Eigveda; and, since the same work speaks of 
twelve months and 360 days as year-divisions, it is 
evident that the five-year cycle of later periods was 
already recomized. According to this cycle, the 
solar year ana the shorter lunar year were adjusted 
to each other by the insertion of an extea month 
on the second and fifth year of the cycle. 

The sacrifices and festivals depended upon the 
moon far more than upon the sun in India, and this 
riso is recognized in the Rigveda, which speaks of 
the moon as ‘ determining the seasons ’ — whether of 
sacrifice or of the year is not stated ; but, from the 
context, the latter is less probable, and in fact the 
moon had nothing to do with the annual seasons, 
w which at this time only three were recognized : 
fleat, Kains, and Cold (later five and six seasons 
■"ere known, but these also were named without 
reierenee to the moon). Moreover, the names of 
“ontlis refer only to lunar months. The path 
01 the moon through the heavens was laid out 
wcordmg to the stars or constellations through 
it passed in the course of its round. These 
stations of the moon, and 
lunar zodiac, like that 

'’‘the Chmese and Arabs.* 

called naksatras 
iitiliMd to make the calendar of the 
euic age hM had an important bearing upon the 

»S|a KSg .•» » « .h. oupw,. 

votTp tVORU) Pndian), In 

Irom *” contact vnth /oreipi 

ever prone to Jearn, they 
the t'’® precession and then developed 

known to the Pnrilp? and inanvantaras, 

olodea 4 wn mn to which even one ago in- 

j U*. j eats. 

CMnese'si>i'°?~*’°t'voon the Hindu ‘moon-stations’ and the i 
touowed determined. The Arabs probably 

hot have the Hindus, who, however, could 

'olar Ounar) zodiac from the Bab 3 ’Iooian 

i^PWsent roa only a few of the constellations 

t*“ed ‘Horse to stars in Aries, is 

Uiead) , the third is (Pleiades) ‘six nj-mphs’; 


question of the date of Vedic literature.i Besides 
the lunar month the Hindus tmed the fortnight 
in their reckonings, hut do not seem to have sub- 
oimded farther, though the week, a ‘ seven-days ’ 
IS a penod frequently alluded to in later literature’. 
Ihe lunar fortnight division attracted the attention 
of the Komans, and Quintus Curtins, in his Life 
foot ^***”^^^ (I’iii- 9). speaks of it as a noteworthy 

As the five-year cycle was divided into years, 
each havmgits special name and divinity— Warn vat- 
sara, Parivatsara, Idavatsara, Anuvatsara, Udavat- 
sara (the divinities being respectively Fire, Sun, 
Moon, Creator, Rudra) — so the greater cycles after- 
wards employed by the astronomers were divided 
in the same way. 

3 . Apart from these cycles, two popular methods 
of reckoning are known, one of which is the Kali- 
cycle, already alluded to. Another, confused with 
it, is called the cycle of the ‘Seven Seers’ {i.e. the 
sters of the Great Bear), which are supposed to 
change their position once in a century, according 
to the asterism in which the Seers are situated. 

[ Thus, as there are teventy-seven asterisms, this 
cycle consists of 2700 years. Medimval historians 
equated this cycle, which was a popular one, with 
their more learned reckoning. So Kalhana says 
that the 24th year of the 'people's era’ is identi- 
cal with Saka year 1070. The popular belief 
was that the Seven Seers had been for seventy- 
five years in the asterism Magha when the Kali- 
age began. The cycle of the Seven Seers is 
carried hack to a date corresponding with the 
year 4077 B.c. 

The astronomical cycles known as ‘eras of 
Jupiter’ (the planet Bpliaspati) are two, one of one 
revolution of the planet, that is, of twelve years, 
in which each year is called after the asterism in 
which Jupiter heliacally rises, and one of five 
revolutions, that is, of sixty years, in which the 
first year corresponds with the initial year of the 
Kali-cycle. In the South this era is regarded as 
identical with the solar year. There are locally 
known other cycles of less importance, such as the 
1000-year cycle of Para5u-Kama, recognized in the 
South, but faiown in the North, even to astronomers, 
only by name. The only one of these cycles which 
can claim a respectable antiquity is the sixty- 
year Jupiter cyde, which perhaps reverts to a 
time antecedent to the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

Cf. also ‘Indo-Chinese’ and ‘Siamese’ sections 
of art. Calendar. 


LrreitATDKi;. — H. H. Wilson, Select JForts, il., London, 1862, 
!h. iv. ‘ Religious Festivals of the Hindus ’ : Natesa Saslri, 
fftndu Feasts, Fasts, and Ceremonies, Madras, 1D03 : W. J. 
Wilkins, Modem Hinduism^, Calcutta, 1&00; Monier- 
Williams, Hinduism, London, 1877 ; F. K. Ginzelj Bandbueh 
Ur mathematischen und teehnisehen Chronologic, Leipzig, 
BOOS., i. 31CM02: E. W. Hopkins, Seligions 0 / India, 
ioston, 1805 (previous literature cited on pp. 418 and 592) ; 



n Homan. Forsehungen, v. 11889] 299-340, and \ediseU 
Ip/er tend Zauber, Strassburg, 1897 {=GIAP lij- 2): B. 
..indner ‘ Das ind. Emteopfei\’ in Festqruss an Bbhthngk, 
itnttgart, 1688 , pp. 70-81 ; J. JoUy, Redit und SUU, Strass- 
lurg, 1896 (=QIAP il. 8). „ 

^ E. Washburn Hopkins. 


le fourth (al-Debaran) is called ‘Rohiprs wain ; the fifth 
hree stars in the head of Orion) is the ‘ anteiope s head, etc. 
ar the difllcult problem in regard to the origin of the mMu- 
ations in India, see Butgess, Surga-Siddhania, im , 

•ooke, Essays fed. Cowell, 1873), 11 . 281 ; and Muller, Indue, 
'hat can il teach test, 18S$. loo-,. .rtinv 

1 Sec Jacobi, Veber das Alter des 

rion 1893. The conclusion of these scholare^os that the 
sdiciiterature must he at least os earlj- the thirf nullenmum 
■tore our era. and the data of the Rig^eda itself point to the 
'th millennium, so that Vedic literature in general would he 
■tw^n 4600 and 2500 B.o. This conclusion, however, has not 
ten generally accepted. 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Iranian).— The 
extant Avesta contains no specific information 
regarding festivals, and Pahlavi literature is 
almost equally silent. Nevertheless, the DlnJcart 
states (vni. vii. 1, 3, 8, xxix. 8, 10, xlv. 4, tn 
West, SBE ■s.-x.^yu. [1892] 15 If., 95, 167) that the 
lost Avesta Pajag, Husparam, and Hadhoxt Nasks 
discussed, among other matters, 

I whatever is about a season-festival ; where the appointed place 
is, when one celebrates it, and when it has fuUy elapsed ; the 
assembly of the season-festival, and the donation for the feast ; 
where and when the celebration is possible, in what proportion 
the provisions are to be given out, and when to be prepared 
and divided ; where its advantage is, and what benefit there is 
from it to the good creations both spiritually and materially.’ 
The sinfulness of a failure to celebrate the season-festival la also 
considered in the Dvnkar^, and there are a number of minor 
allusions to the festival in Pahlavi, such as Dind-% MainSg-i 
Xraf, iv. B, Ivii. 13, Sdyast la-Sdyast, xii. 19, xiii. 29, xviii. 3 f., 
xix. 4. 

Besides the season-festivals, we find allusions 
to the days of the guardian spirits in Bahman 
YciSt, ii. 45, Bayast Id-Sayast, x. 2, xii. 31, Sad Bar, 
vi. 2. 

The ‘season-festivals’ here mentioned are the 
gahanhars (the ‘yearly ’ — y airy a — divinities of 
Yasna i. 9, ii. 9, Vi^. i. 2, ii. 2), which have been 
considered in art. (jalendar (Persian) ; and the 
‘ days of the guardian spirits ’ constitute the festival 
of Fravardigan (on which see ERE i. 455, iii. 717*’ ; 
also art. Fravashis).^ There is also some reason 
to believe that there were four lunar festivals in 
each month. In Yasna i. 8 (so also ii. 8, YaSt vii, 
4) occur the words, nivaedhayemi hanlcdrayemi 
mdhyaeibyd aSahe ratuhyo antare-manhai 
permo-manhdi viSaptathdica, ‘ I dedicate, I perform 
(the sacrifice) for the month (gods), the time 
divisions of Asa, for the betweeu-moon [t.e, the 
new moon], ... for the full moon, and for the 
intervening 8eventh(s)’ — in other words, for the 
first, eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third days, 
which, as has been seen in Calendar (Persian), 
were all dedicated to Ahura Mazda (cf. also 
Bartholomae, 1472), 

Our chief knowledge of the Zoroastrian feasts is 
derived, not from Avesta or Pahlavi texts, but 
from Perso- Arabic authors, the most important of 
whom, in the present connexion, is al-Biruni 
{Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr, Sachau, 
London, 1879), 

In each month an especially sacred day was the 
one now called jaSn (Av. yasna, ‘ praise ’), on which 
the month-name coincides with the day-name, as 
the day Fravartin of the month Fravartin. 


The jaSns are, accordingly, the 19th day of the 1st month, 
the 3rd of the 2nd, the 6th of the Srd, the 13th of the 4th, the 
7th of the Bth, the 4th of the 6th (also called Sdhar-laSn, ' feast 
of fire’ [al-Biruni, 207 ; of. also next paragraph]), the 16th of the 
7th, the 10th of the 8th, the 9th of the 9th, the 1st, 8th, 16th, 
and 23rd of the 10th (cf. the lunar leasts noted above), the 2nd 
of the 11th, and the Bth of the 12th. 

Various legends and popular usages are connected 
with a number of the among which al-Blruni 
includes the following: Tirag.an, 13th day of the 
4th month (205 f.); Mihrajan, 16th day of the 
7th month (207-20^; Ahanajan, 10th day of the 
8th month (210) ; Adhar-6asn, 9th day of the 9th 
month (211 ; according to Zadawaihi, as quoted by 
al-Biriinl, 207, this name was also applied to 
Sahrivaragan, the 4th day of the 6th month [see 
preceding paragraph], this statement, if correct, 
probably being due to the retrogression of the 
calendar) ; Xurram-rQz, 1st day of the 10th month 
(211 f.) ; and Isfandarmadh-ruz, 5th day of the 
12th month (216 f. )• This list may he supplemented 
by a Parsi-Peraian text made accessible by Unvala 
1 The view of Lagarde (Purim, Gottingen, 1887) that Fra- 
vardigan was the origin of Purim hrs long been discarded ; and 
equally suspicious is the theory of Scheftcloivitz (ArUchts im 
AT, Berlin, 1901-03, L 49 f., ii. 44-48) that US is borrowed from 
O. Pers. •/rat’a=Avcsta /rari. Muck’ (7), particularly ns the 
Aveste word probably means ‘thriving, growth, prosperity’ 
(Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterh., Strassburg, 1004, col. 991). 


{Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 201- 
210), which also describes the customs connected 
ivith Tiragan and Ahanajan, as well as with 
Bahmanjanah, the 2nd day of the 11th month. 
For the modem Indian Parsi celebration of the 
chief jaSns, see Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis i 
150-152. ’ ■ 

There is reason to believe that at least some of the joint were 
originally far more Important than any of the extant texts imply 
for they have given names to several months in Iranian systeiM 
outside the Zoroastrian series. Thus Tiragan (the 18th day of 
the 4th month) selves to designate the 4th month of the 
Seistanian8,Tirkayan-va(Marquart, OnUrsuchungtn zur Gesch 
von Eran, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1896-190S, ii. 199), particularly 
as this was the month of the summer solstice (of. Tir, ‘ Sirius ’) • 
the great feast of Mihrajan (on which see below) gives its name 
to the 7th month of the Sogdians, Baghkan] (Marquart. i. 64. ii 
129, 1Q8 ; Muller, SITA W, 1807, p. 465 ; Gray, JAOk xxriii. 
[1907] 838),i and of the Armenians, Mehekan ; and Adhar-caSii 
(i.e. *Adharagan, the 9th day of the 9th month) to the 9th month 
of the Seistanians, Argayan-va (so reading, with Marquart, i. 64, 
ii. 199, instead of the Arkabaz-va or Arkayaz-va of al-Biruni, B3, 
82), and of the Armenians, Ahekan (Hubschmann, Armen. 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1897, i. 95). 

The two great festivals of the Zoroastrians are 
the New Year (Nauruz) and the Feast of Mithra 
(Mihrajan), both of which last six days, the number 
perhaps being based on the six gdhanbdrs. The 
first day of the New Year was called Nauriiz-i 
'Amma(‘of the people’) or KfiJSak (‘little’), and 
the sixth was Nanruz-i 5asa (‘noble’) or Buzurg 
(‘great’). The general scheme of celebration, 
according to al-Biruni (203 f.), was as follows ; 

‘ In these five days it was the custom of the Kisras (Persian 
kings] tliat the king opened the Nauruz and then proclaimed to 
oil that he would hold a session for them, and bestow benefits 
upon them. On the second day the session was for men of high 
rank, and for the members of the great families. On the third 
day the session was for his warriors, and for the highest Maubadhs 
[priests]. On the fourth diw it was for his family> his relations 
and domestics, and on the fifth day it was for h& children and 
clients. . . . When the sixth day came and he had done Justice 
to all of them, he celebrated Nauruz for himself and conversed 
only with his fecial friends and those who were admitted Int« 
his privacy.’ For various legends connected ^vith Nauruz, ace 
ib. 199-204; Hyde, HUt. religionis veterum Persarum, pp. 
236-238 ; Unvala, 203-205 : for the modem usages, Karaka, i, 
144-146 ; Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New Tork, 1906, 
p. 09 f. ; for the fecial importance of the concluding day and 
for the legends connected with it, see the Pahlav[ ifn{wnn-T 
JIdh Fravartin roj Xurdaf, tr. Asana, Cama Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 122-129 ; for the third day, see Karaka, L 
145 f. 

The second great festival was MihrajSn, the 
celebration of which, according to the ideal Avesta 
calendar, should begin 7th Sept. The near approach 
of Mihrajan to Nauruz in honour is well illustrated 
by a saying of Salman al-FarisI, cited by al- 
Biruni (208) : 

•In Persian times we used to say that God has created an 
ornament for His slaves, of rubies on Nauruz, of emeralds on 
Mihrajan. Therefore these two days excel all other days in the 
same way as these two Jewels excel all otlier Jewels. 

This festival, like that of Nauruz, lasted six 
days, the first being Mihrajan-i Amma and the 
last Mihrajan-i gaia, while, again, like Naurilz, 
the celebration was at one period spread over thirty 
days, the first five being, according to al-BIrum 
(203), ‘ feast days for the princes, the second for 
the nobUity, the third for the servants of tlio 
princes, the fourth for their clients, the fifwi for 
the people, and the sixth for the herdsmen.’ 1 hus. 
instead of each of the six gdhanbdrs ^ing repre- 
sented by only one day of the festival, ifc fas.®® 
one time honoured both at Nauruz and atiliurajdn 
by a period of five days. „ 

Wmie we may disregard the 
connected with Mihrajan (al-Birtnl, 207-^209 ;Hy^, 
245-248; Unvala, 207; Mas'udi, Pramw ff’or, 
and tr. Barbier de Meynwd, Pans, 1861-77, lu- 
404* Nuwaiii, quoted by Golius, Noiai xn Alfer- 
ganum, Amsterdam, 1669, P. 23 ). the probleni of 
its origin cannot so summarily be 
festivm has given its name to the seventh Armen 
1 On bagha, • god,’ as a synonym for Mitbra, sec ilarquart, 

64. U. 129. 1S2-1S4. 
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month, Mchekan (Hubschniann, i. 95). > and it was 
M k-nomi to the Persian kings, as is clear 
fi SStem^t of Strabo (p. 530) that the 
Sj-n of Armenia sent the Persian monarch 20,000 
«it., annually at the ^I.SpdKaya. Milirajan and 
Xanrilz were the two times at winch thp earlier 
Wan kings gave public audiences (Christensen, 
£<£mpire des Sassamdes, Copenhagen, 1907, pp. 68, 
73 f. OS) : and it should also be noted that, accord- 
ine teCteins and Duns of Samos (apnef Athemeus, 
X. 43), the Milirajan was the one occasion on whieli 
it Wfi 3 pcrniissible for tho Persian king to become 
intoxicated and to dance the national Persian dance. 

The remarkable parallelism between Nauruz and 
.\rihraj5n finds its veij simple explanation in the 
fact that holh were New Year festivals. Similar 
doable beginnings of the year existed among the 
Babylonians {ERE iii. 74*, 76») and the Hebrews 
(Ex 23” 34“ : 12”), and Marquart has argued (ii. 
200-212) with good reason that the Avesta year 
originally began about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, and that during the closing years of the 
reign of Darius i. (522^86) it was changed to 
conform witli the regular Bah. year, thus com- 
mencing about tho vernal equinox.* 

The remaining festivals of the Avesta year may 
be discussed more briefly. On 17tli Fravartin was 
tho festival of Zamzamah (‘muttering’), on which 
Sraosa was held to hove revealed the murmuring 
required in reciting the liturgy, as well as in 
speaking, in case words became absolutely neces- 
sary, during eating (nt-Birflni, 204; Hyde, 241). 
TIio Gth Trr was the Cain-i Nilufar (‘feast of the 
water lily’), a festival considered by al-Biruni 
(203) to be of recent date (Hyde, 243, nuts it on 
17th Amcrodat). The 8tlr (more probably the 
18th; of. Un'vala, 20S) Satvairo was Kazan 
Cnulamn’), an autumn feast (Hyde, 244), which 
also gave its name to the eighth month of the short- 
lived calendar of Yazdagird HI. {ib. 197). The 1st 
wtrO was digar (‘second autumn’), a 

f^st for the common people, ‘ because on that day 
the work of sowing seeds and cultivation was com- 
pleted’ (Unvala, 208; al-Birunl, 207). 

A feast of special interest as being, in all proba- 
bility, a survival of an ancient Bab. custom avas 
celebrated on the 1st AtarS, the Eukiib al-Kausaj 
or Kilsah bamisin (‘ the ride of the thin-hearded ’), 
Wiicb was app.arently obsen’ed also as a popular 
least of rejoicing at tho departure of winter and 
tne cpnung of spring, so that al-Biruni (p. 211) 
It Babar-Easn (‘spring-festival ’). 
niM. described, with triflinp; variations, as follows 

WAn 20S ; al-Birunl, 211 ; Mas'udi, iii. 413 f. ; 

^resta, ii. 6S0 f.). A thin-bearded (or 
mica) man rode (naked, in some accounts) on a horse (or 


tOBuppose that the name of this 
rCRion of Mibrjan-oadlmq (Armen, 
an ™>«gAn-qa4aq). whiA was the see 
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ms), holding a fan in his hand nnd complaining of tho heat. 
Mcort^ by the servants of the king or governor, he rode 
through the city, the target for snow and ice, but the recipient 
of hot foods. In hia other hand he held a crow or, according 
to other accounts, an earthen pot full of reddened water with 
which, as also with mud and filth, he bespattered those who 
refused him tho dirliam which was his due from each shop- 
keeper. If he was delayed an instant in receiving Ills tribute, 
he had the right to seize everything in the shop. Tlie dirluims 
which he received between the time of his starting out and tho 
flret prayers (7 a.m.) he must give to the king or goternor; 
those which he received between the first nnd second prayers 
(II a.m.) were his own property ; after tlie second pravers ha 
might be beaten with impunity. 

Here tlie facts that (a) the chief figure in the 
‘ride of the thin-bearded’ was escorted by tlio 
servants of the king or of the governor; that (5) 
between^ the first and second prajmrs lie could 
exact tribute from every shopkeeper, and, if re- 
fused, could seize all in tlie shops of the recii.santa 
and could inflict punishment upon them ; and tha' 
(c) his antliority was shortlived, since ho could hn 
roradly flogged after his brief tenure of power, all 
point to his original identity with the condemned 
criminal who enjoyed a brief reign during tho Bab. 
Sacrna. Anquetil du Perron (ii. 681) bad already 
suggested that the ‘ ride of the thin-bearded ’ had 
perhaps taken the place of the Sactea, and the 
two celebrations have also been connected by 
Lagarde (51 11'.), and especially by Frazer {GIP iii. 
181-184). It seems, on the wlioJe, most probable 
to hold, with Meissner {ZDMG 1, [189G] 295/1.), 
^Yinckle^ {Altorient. Forschtmcicn, ii. ii. [1900] 
345), Brockelniann (ZA xvi. [1002)391), and Frazer 
{Dying God, London, 1911, pp. 115-117), that the 
Sacma was connected with the Bab. New Year, 
Zagmuk; and it is of particular interest to note 
that at Zela, in Pontus, wliere the Sactea was 
still celebrated in Strabo’s time (p. 612), the ruler 
had formerly been a priest-king (p. 559, ml rjp 6 
lepeds Kipios tuv irdvruv). 

This interpretation of the Sacica Bcems to .the present writer 
to be preferable to tho tlieory of Gelrcr [ZX xiii. [1875) 14 ft.), 
Justi (GlrP ii. 412), Pntick (Gesch. der iledtr und Perter, 
Gotha, 1000-10, ii. 21S), Zimmern {KATi 384, note 4. 427, £16), 
and Jcremlas (PRB^ xii. 644), that the feast (on whicll see 
Berosus, apud Athcnaius, xiv. 44 ; Dio Chrysostom, Oral, iv., 
cd. Dindorf, 70, and the euhemerired account of Strabo, p. £12) 
was on Istar-Anaitis festival. Tliis Inpotliesis Ic.wcs tho most 
characteristic features of the Saexa unexplained, although in 
its favour may he urged the fact that the great festival of Istar 
wag celebrated in Ab, uhich is usually regarded us correspond- 
ing to the month of Loos, nnd tho statements of Strabo, which 
also connect the feast with Anaitis. On the other hand, 
calendrical retrogression may c.\plnin some of tlie chronological 
difficulties connected witli the date of the celebration of the 
Sacma (we know, for example, that in 229 E.o. Loos fell, not In 
Ab, but in Tammuz (Robertson Smith, apud Frazer, GJP ii. 
254, note 1]) ; and, even if Loos be equated with July-August, 
■we are told that both the Sogdian and tho Chorasmian year 
began in July (al-Biruni, 220, 223), ns did the Armenian {ERE 
iii. 70>>). It seems, on the whole, sate to conclude that the 
Persian ' ride of the thin-bcarded ’ is the vernal counterpart of 
the (originally) autumnal Babylonian &icxa, and that it repre- 
sents a direct descendant of the Bah. festival of the Zaffmvi. 

The 11th Din is reg.arded ns the anniversary of 
the deatli of Zarathushtra (Karaka, i. 149). The 
14th Din (according to Hj'de, 254, the 24th) was 
Sir-sava (‘ garlic feast’), when garlic was eaten as 
an apotropteic (al-Biruni, 212). The 5tli Vohflman 
was Bareadhaq (‘ above or new Sadliaq ’), five days 
before Sab sadimq [Canon Masndicus, quoted by 
Sachan, Chronol. 424). 

Tho latter feast (‘night of the bonfire’) was 
falsely understood to be the 'hundredth night 
(Pers. sadah, from which the J^ab. sadhaq m 
borrowed, bejng taken as equivalent to fod, 
‘hundred’). Sab sadijaq was originally the feast 
of tire par aixellence [Sah-namah., tr. Mobl, Pans, 
1876-78, L 26 f.), and its great importance at one 
period is shown by its fveflU'^nt mention side 
side with the feast of Naurilz [tb, v. /3, -84, 448, 
651, vi. 109, 506, vii. 27, 327, 374 ; for other legends, 
etc., see al-Birunl, 213 f. ; Hj'de, 2^--o/ [n here it is 
wronnly identified avith the winter solstice] ; Un- 
vala, 209 f.; Golius, 37-39). On this night blazing 
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fires were lighted, and cattle and birds were driven 
into the flames, fettered with dry herbs and the like, 
*0 that they might speedily escape. The festival 
falls five days before the middle of winter, and the 
fires may have been kindled to hasten, by sym- 
pathetic magic, the slowly increasing length of the 
sun’s warm activity, as w'ell as to purify the 
creatures that passed through them. 

The 22nd Voliuman was Badh-ruz (Mvind day’), 
and was probably connected with the Sogdian Badh- 
agham, which was celebrated on the 24th of the 
corresponding month (al-Biruni, 222). The feast 
was also called Badh-i harrah (‘lamb’s wind’), be- 
cause of a tradition that on this day a wind blew, 
after seven years of windlessness, wdth sufficient 
force to move the wool on a lamb (TJnvala, 210). 
The 30th Vohuman was celebrated at Isfahan 
as the Afrijagan (‘outpouring of water’), a rain- 
festival which, according to some authorities, coin- 
cided -with Tiragan (Hyde, 243 ; Unvala, 206), or, 
according to others, fell on 20th or 30th Horvadat 
(Hyde, 242) ; probably, as Hyde remarks, the day 
of celebration varied in different localities. The 
5th Spendarmat was the Jasn-i Barzgaran (‘feast 
of cultivators ’),' on which charms are prepared for 
the extermination of hurtful creatures (for speci- 
mens, see Modi, JASB v. [1901] 398-405 =.4n<Aj-o- 
polog. Papers, Bombay, 1912, pp. 122-130). This 
feast Anquetil du Perron (ii. 57^578, where, how- 
ever, it is -wrongly set on the 15th) connects with 
the festival which Agathias (ii. 59) calls ^ tG>v KaKwv 
d.valpe<ris, when as many snakes and other noxious 
creatures as possible were killed and brought to 
the priests (to« fidyois) as a proof of hatred of 
Ahriman. The day following is a celebration 
called Misk-i tazah (‘fresh musk’ ; al-BirunI, 217). 
On the 19th Spendarmat fell Nauruz anhar u 
miyah jarl (‘new year "of rivers and running 
waters’), when rose-water, perfumes, etc., were 
cast into the streams (al-Biruni, 217 ; Hyde, 260) ; 
and on the 25th-30th (according to others, only on 
the 30th) came the Mard-giran (‘man-seizure’), 
when the women could lord it over the men and 
take from them what they would (Hyde, 259). 

This festival hears considerahle resemblance to the later form 
of the celebration of the Sacaja, when, according to Bcrosus, 
masters were ruled for five days by their servants, one of 
whom wore a quasi-roj'al robe (otoXtjv hfiaCav rfi Paa-iKucfj), 
called fcoyanj (a word held by Meissner, 298, note 2, to represent 
Assyr. iainu, Heb. fjf, ‘prefect, ruler'), and was in control of 
the house (i^ijyetaBaC t « t^v oiicfov). Since, however, the cele- 
bration of Mard-giran was separated from that of Rukub al- 
Eausa], which we have seen to be a New Year festival connected 
with the Sacaja, by three instead of by six months, any associa- 
tion of the ‘man-seizure’ with the Sacaja seems improbable. 
If the Eukub al-Kausaj was a spring-festival, the Mard-giran 
must have been a celebration of the summer solstice. The 
month of celebration is curiously identical with the Jewish 
Purim on 14th Adar, but the identity of month is doubtless 
merely fortuitous, and no connexion can safely be alleged be- 
tween the two feasts. 

The Gemara to MisnalH. of the Talmudic treat- 
ise 'ASotfa zara, i. (IP of Bahli, 39' of Yerusalmi) 
mentions four feasts of the Persians which are of 
interest as showing what ones were at that period 
regarded as pf most importance. The list given 
in Yerusalmi is the more accurate ; niou, ’pd”tb, 
mpThD, and mnp (for the variants, see Jastrow, Diet, 
of the Targumim, etc., London, 1885-1903, pp. 741, 
634, 739). The first and the third name clearly 
stand for Nauruz and Mihrajan; the second 
doubtless represents Tiragan (on the probable early 
importance of this feast as that or the summer 
solstice, see above, p. 872'’) ; and the fourth may 
be conjectured to stand for Xurram. These would 
then represent the four seasonal festivals as cele- 
luated at th e time/ of the composition of the 
Aboda zara. 

Our information 
feasts is scanty, 
celebrated his o-wn 


CQU^eming specifically Persian 
■Wq know that each Persian 
tij-th'day with a feast (Herod. 


1 . 133), and that the king also gave on his birth- 
day a banquet called rvKrd, (connected with Av 
taoxman, ‘seed’; 0. Pers. tauTnd, ‘ family ’• Skr' 
tuc, tuj, toka, ‘posterity’; Jackson, JAOS xx* 
[1899] 57), on which he was bound to grant ev^ 
request (Herod, ix. 110), while other festivals cele- 
brated the king’s marriage (Est 2^ ; Josephus, Ant 
XL VI. 2) and the birth of his first son (Plato 
Alcihiades /., 121 C). ’ 

A Persian festival of much importance was the 
Magophonia. According to the usual -vdew (Herod. 


m. 


79 ; Ctesias, apud Photius, Bihl. xxxviii. ; 
Agathias, ii. 25), this was a celebration of the slay- 
ing of the Magian Gaumata, the pseudo-Smerdis 
by Darius (cf. Behist. i. 35-71), and then ‘no 
Magian may appear in the light, but the Magians 
keep themselves in their houses that day.’ This 
view, maintained by Spiegel {Brdn. Alterthums- 
hunde, ii. 310, iii. 686-708), Christensen (15 f.), and 
Meyer {EBr^^ xxv. 253), is attacked by Marquart 
(i. 64, ii. 132, 135; so also Prdsek, ii. 140), who 
holds that hlayoipdvia is a corruption of 0. Pers, 
*BagaMna,^ and that it is identical with the feast 
of Mihrajan, considered above, especially as the 
uproar {66pvpos) lasted five days (Herod, iii. 80) 
after the death of Gaumata, who was killed on 
10th Bagayadi {Behist. i. 65-57), the month which 
corresponds to the Zoroastrian month Mitro. 

Despite the cleverness of this suggestion, it seems 
open to objection, Marquart is certainly right in 
identifying the Magophonia with the old New Year 
feast of Mihrajan, and it is almost certain that the 
O. Pers. year originally began with Bagayadi 
(‘[month] of the honouring of the god [Mithra]’), 
just as the Avesta year at mrst commenced with the 
corresponding month Mitro ; though later the 0. 
Pers. N ew Y ear was changed to a month of unknown 
name® corresponding to the Avesta Fravarto and 
the Bah. Nisan. It seems most plausible to hold, 
therefore, that it was under the cover of an old fes- 
tival of uproarious character* that they were ra- 
abled to kill the usurper, their fury both leading 
them and inciting the other Persians to slay every 
Magian they could find (Herod, iii. 79); so that 
the later celebration to commemorate the slaying 
of the pseudo-Smerdis came to obscure^ the real 
origin or the festival in the popular consciousness. 

w hy the Magi, so universally honoured in Iran, 
were obliged to keep within doors during the Mago- 
phonia has been a hard problem on the basis 
current explanation ; but if, as Marquart hol^, 
it was originally a New Year celebration, to be 
connected with the Mihrajan, which was also a 
New Year feast, it may probably be connec^ 
further -with the Saciea, which, from the state- 
ments of Dio Chrysostom and Berosus, was almost 
certainly a New Year festival, the prominent 
feature of which was the killing of a criminal who 
had for five daysbeen permitted to wear royal robM, 
to sit on the royal throne, and empowered not only 
to issue whatsoever mandates he would, but 
to consort with the royal concubines, ana who 
after his brief tenure of office, sconce 
hanged, so that the Sac^a probably repre^nts, 
in attenuated form, the -wide-spread pract ( 
also in Babylonia) of killing ^be.pnes^king (^ 
Frazer, Dying God, 113-117; against thi theo^ 

see Lang, Magic and of 

118 ff.). It would then follow that *^6 on^^ 
the Magophonia was the actual kilhng o 

1 On Gr. Meya as the representattve 

names, see Justi, 66 f., 69 ; •'f- Pers month Bagayadi. 

for the month corresponding to the 0. • . gretmontti 



— Ohorasmian 

Albanian Navasardus, ana * ^ninpnionth i 

13, viov iripSty rh vtov erot-that Owning m 
Pers. year was *Navathard(a) ( new J^ca^). ^ 

8 The writer is informed py Frol, 
has long held a similar opinion. 
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Rt the same time both priest and king, 
whv the Magianswere both rever- 
IMSotibk to, te- tilled although long 
Sthe historical period the actual.killmg had 
Abandoned, and the festival sn^ii’ed merely 
in a season of merriment, dunng which the Magi 
were perhaps the butt of practical jokes and prii- 
dSy remained indoors. The success of the attack 
rDarius and his comrades on the psendo-Smerdis 
was very likely due in great part to the fact that 
GanmSta was himself a Magmn ; and later, as 
already noted, the Magophoma wm rationalized 
to commemorate this event, 3 ust as in Strabo s day 
the Sacsea Itself had come to be reinterpreted as 
commemorating a victory over the Scythians (Saicat) 
which may, indeed, have been won at the time of 
the celebration of the ancient festival of the Sacaea, 
Utter it had long since lost its primal signification. 
The meaning of the word is, therefore, 

probably ‘ Magus-slaying.’ representing an 0. Pers. 
*Magvianiya ; and the festival was onginai/y a 
New tear celebration during which the priest- 
Idng was slain. , 

The four season festivals may, accordingly, be 
snmmarized as follows : 

Anttoanal equinox : (Sacasa), llagophonla, Mihraj&n. 

Winter soistioe : Xurram. _ , ^ „ 

Vernal equinox: (Zagmuk), KuVub al-KnusaJ, Naurui. 
Sommer boIbHco : Tiragan, Mard-^5n.l 

The feasts of the Sogdians and Chorasmians are 
list^ by al-Biruni (221-226), the principal festivals 
— so far as either their names or their celebrations 
are known— being the following ; 

New Tear’s day ; SStb day of the 1st month, local Sorfian 
least ol the Bukhara Itagiansat the village of H5mu3 ; let day of 
the Srd month, Chorasmlan beginning of summer ; 7th day of 
the 1 Ui month, local Sogdian least at Baikand ; 15th day ot the 
ith month, Sogdiaa eating ol leavened bread alter a last (read 

uiLei Instead of ^Ju■AS. Rl) ; among the Ohorasmians 
this day was A.(gliar (‘ firewood and flame since In former times 
it had marked the approach of autumn ; 18th day of the 6tb 
month, Sogdian Baba (or Bami) X’ara, marked by drinking 
good, pure must ; 1st day of the 6th month, Ohorasmian Fngh- 
tuhah, when the king went into winter quarters ; 3rd and 15th 
days of the 6th month, Sogdian lairs, the latter lasting seven 
days ; 1st day of the 7th month, Sogdian Nirasarda (‘halt of the 
year') and Chorasmlan Azda Kand X^ar, or ‘eating of bread 
prerared with fat ’ (as a protection against the cold) ; 2nd day 
of the 7th month, Sogdian feast of eating cakes of millet-flour, 
“™er, and sugar ; 13th day of the 7th month, Ohorasmian Oiri- 
roj ( day of Kr'), venerated by the Chorasmians Just as was 
Mihrajan by the Persians ; 21st day of the 7th month, Choras- 
““Ksm-t65 (‘ day ot Kam 0 ; 6th-lBth days ol the 10th month, 
a Mgdan least ol which neither name nor particulars are given ; 
ilih day of the 10th month, Ohorasmian Nlmbab, which, if it 



P- of the 12th month, Ohoras- 

»n nad.angani, in honour ol ‘the angel (WaxS] who has to 
and especially over the river Oxns ' ; 30tb 
mian 1^ for th?d^' Sogdian and Ohoras- 

Some special feaats introduced in the Muham- 
(al-Btrunf, 217), as well as the my- 
iral iKtivala recorded for the ‘ Sipasian ’ by the 
Troyer, Paris, 1843, i. 63), 
may be disregarded here. 

feasting, fasHng, is absolutely 
months between the celebration of Nanruz 
IT dara al-KausaJ Ost A{aro), and of 8 months 
celehratvon ot Tiragan (18th Tir) and Mard- 
ths vernal ahhough the two pairs seem to mark 

Etessed R rn'oTitv,. when the calendar had retro- 

w& S'®.. TesR'’aIs of Kukub al-Kausaj and 

fteaumniersolsf^f'^iu observed at the vernal equinox and 

the theoretical calendar, 
the calendar in question 
®yde, 254 j,fj toJaSat the tinieof theirineorporation. 

leasts, aithnupwil^®'*^’ lb® possibility of such insertion of 
(e® which g«/n inslence, the festival of Sabsadhaq 

•ec p. B7S{.), IS incorrect. 


forbidden bj Zoroastrianism. According to Sad 
par, Ixxxiii., ‘it is recLuisite to abstain from the 
keeping of fasts’ {ruzah-daitan), for 
‘in our relimon, it is not proper that they should not eat every 
day or anything, because it would be a sin not to do so With 
ns the keeping of fast is this, that we keep fast from committing 
mn With out eyes and tongue and ears and hands and feet. . . . 
That which, in other reh'gions, is fasting owing to not eating is, 
in our religion, fasting owing to not committing sin.’ 

To this al-Biruni (217) adds that ‘he who fasts 
commits a sin, and must, by way of expiation, give 
food to a number of poor people.’ The reason for 
the_ prohibition of fasting lies, not merely in the 
entire Zoroastrian outlook upon the universe, hut 
in the idea that it is as ivrong to torture oneself 
as any other being of the good creation {cf., further, 
Modi, Catechism of the Zoroast. Religion, Bombay, 
1911, p. 35 f.). The Mandseans understand fasting 
in a very similar sense, and polemize against 
Christian fasts (Brandt, Manmische Religion, 
Leipzig, 1889, pp. 93, 143 f.; K. Kessler, Pi?#xii. 
173 f.) ; so also the Vezidis {Brockelniann, ZDMO 
Iv. [1901] 388 f.); while, on the contrary, fasting 
formed part of the Sogdian religion (al-Biruni, 
221 ; cf. also above, pp, 1W\ 765'^), 

IitTERATURB. — F. Spiegel, Erin, AlUrihumsTeunde, Leipzig, 
1871-78, iii. 705-703, Avesta ubersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, ii. pp. 
xcix-cv ; F. K. Ginzel, Bandhuch der mathemaC. und techn. 
Chronologie, Leipzig, 1006 If., i. 285-200; al-BIrtlm, Chronology 
of Ancient A'ations, tr. Sachau, London, 1870, pp. 100-220; T. 
Hyde, Bisl. relig. vetenim Persarum, Oxlord, 1700, oh. xii. : 
AnquetU du Perron, Zend-A vesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 674-681 ; B- 
Brisson, de regin Persanm prinefpolu, ed. LederUu, Sttass- 
burg, 1710, pp. 395-401, 53, 135, 158 ; Inostrancev, ‘Sasanid- 
skii ptazdnikQ vesnj-,’ in Sasaniaskiye Yrtyudy, St. Petersbuig, 
1009, pp. 82-109 ; D. F. Karaka, Bist. of the Parsis, Loudon, 
1884, i. 144-152 ; A. Rapp, ZDilG xx. 11866) 91-93 ; J. J. Modi, 
Lect. and Sermons on Zoroast. Subjects fOuJarati], Bombay, 
liW, iii. 121-145. LOBIfe H. GrAY. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Jain).— There is, 
perhaps, no shorter road to the understanding of a 
religion than to study its festivals and fasts, the 
accasions on w’hich it rejoices, and the things over 
o'bich it mourns. This is certainly the case with 
Jainism— a religion which lays special stress on 
outward observance. 

1 . Pajjusana. — Amongst all their holy seasons 
none is regarded by the Jains as more sacred than 
the closing days of their religious year, when the 
ascetics and laity of all three sects observe the 
solemn fast of Pajjusana. At this time they 
confess the year’s misdeeds, and especially those 
against dhinisa (non-killing), one of the main tenets 
of the Jain creed. Mahavira, their Meat religious 
leader, decreed that Pajjusana should begin ‘ when 
a month and twenty nights of the rainy season had 
elapsed,’ t his reason apparently being that the laj 
people would by that time have prepared their 
houses to brave the elements ; and business, foo, 
being less brisk, they would be at liberty to attend 
to their religious duties. It is a convenient season 
for the ascetics also, who during the rains give up 
for a time their peregrinations, lest they shomd 
injure any of the abundant life, animal or vegetable, 
then springing into being. , , , , , 

The fast nowadays inclndes the last four days 
of the month of Sravana as well as the first four of 
Bhadrapadtt, t.c. it falls usually in Aurast. The 
Jains say that formerly, instead of eight days, it 
lasted for one day only, the fifth of Bhadrapada. 
The Digambara Jains (the sky-clad or naked s^t) 
usually observe seven additional days for worsnxp 
at the close of these eight fast-days. . 

The Jains observe the fast with varymg stnet- 
ness ; some fast for the whole eight 
food and water, others only every other day, eating 
sneciallv dainty food on the alternate days, 55hils 
o?hert aga“S fast for thirty days before Pamsapa 
begins and for its eight days as well, eating nothing, 
and drinking only hot water or whey. 

1 Kalpa Sutra (SHE xxiL (1884) 290). 
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Daring Pajjusana special services are held in the 
upasara (monasteries) of the various sects. In 
those of the Svetambara Jains (the -white-clad sect) 
a well-kno-\vn monk usually reads from the Kalpa 
Sutra (one of their famous sacred books) ; and in 
those of the Sthanakavfisi (the non-idolatrous sect) 
readings are given from various books which they 
consider specially sacred, such as the Antagada or 
some Life of Mahavira. Only the sadhtis (ascetics) 
are given raised seats ; but, on agreeing to sit on 
the floor and to remove leather shoes, the present 
writer was once courteously admitted to the services. 
The exposition from the sacred books was of a 
colloquial character, questions being freely asked 
and answered, and the preaching sadhu generally 
intoning each paragraph before he expounded it. 
Noticeable amongst the audience were some laymen 
wearing only the loin-cloth and scarf which form 
the scanty dress of the Jain ascetic, their imshaven 
heads marking them off from the monks present. 
They were doing posaha, t.e. they had become 
monks for the time being, and for twenty-four 
hours they would not leave the upasara, but would 
spend their time in meditation and fasting. Posaha 
may be observed every fortnight; indeed, the 
Uttaradhyayana lays down that tlie faithful house- 
holder ‘ should never neglect the posaha fast in 
both fortnights, not even for a single night ’ ; ^ but 
there is a special obligation to observe it during 
the season of Pajjusana. Posaha was, according 
to the SutralcTctahga, specially instituted for those 
who said that ‘we cannot, submitting to the 
tonsure, renounce the life of a householder and 
enter the monastic state, but we shall strictly 
observe the posaha on the fourteenth and the 
eighth days of each fortnight (on the now moon, 
and) full-moon days,’ ® and who further undertook 
to keep the five monastic vows of non-killing, 
truth-speaking, honesty, chastity, and non- 
covetousness, so far as the exigencies of lay life 
permitted. Posaha well illustrates the special 
genius the Jain religion has for making the laity 
Feel themselves intimately connected mth the 
monastic order, which largely accounts for its 
survival in India to-day.* 

Some Jains, however, find even during the sacred 
season of Pajjusana that the twenty-four hours’ fast 
from all food and water entailed hj posaha is too 
much for them ; for these the less exacting fast of 
dayd or samvara affords a welcome alternative. 
Tliose who observe tliis fast sit in the upasara 
and listen and meditate for any period they like to 
choose, from ten to twenty-four hours, but they 
may take food and water at -will, provided that the 
water be hot * and the food not specially prepared 
for them. 

Saihivatsari, the last day of Pajjusana and the 
last day of the Jain religious year, is the most 
solemn day of all. Every adult Jain must fast 
throughout the day, abstaining even from water ; 
the upasara are more than filled, and gatherings 
of devout Jains are also arranged in secular build- 
ings, such as the verandahs of schools or the dining- 
halls of various castes. On the afternoon of this 
day no ascetics are present at the lay gatherings, 
but they may be seen in the smaller rooms attached 
to the upasara, making their own confessions 
privately ; one notices that the hair has been newly 
plucked from their heads, for this austerity (peculiar 
to Jain ascetics) has to be performed before 
Pajjusana ends. 

It is most interesting to visit the various upasarOs on this day. 
Those of the Svetamham sect adjoin their temples, the men 
and women being in different buildings. The women, bedecked 


1 TTttarddhyayana (SBE xlv. [1895] 23). 

3 Sutrakrtdiifftt, 17 (SBE xlv. 428) 

* Of. Hoernle, Annual Address As. Soe. Bengal, 1898, 

4 On boiled water, see M. Stevenson, Eotes on 
Jainism, p. 27. 


p. 46. 
Modem 


with jewels and arrayed in their brightest clothes, are seated in 
silence on the floor, with the exception of one woman who mav 
have paid for the privilege of reciting the prescribed mantras 
anything from one rupee upwards. In frontof heron a wooden 
Stool is a little tripod froni which hangfs a rosary of one hundred 
and eight beads, the number of the qualities of the Pancha- 
paramefti (the Five Great Ones). On the opposite side of the 
courtyard adjoming the temple is the men’s upSsard, where 
the laymen are seated, clothed only in their loin-cloths, listen- 
ing to one of their number reciting mantras. In the Sthana- 
knv.asi women’s upasara there was no tripod, hut first one 
woman and then another got up from wherever she might be 
sitting on the floor and recited monfras— a privilege wluch in 
this community went by seniority. Tlie Sthanakavasi men, 
having been crowded out of their upasara, were on the verandah 
of the town school when the present writer saw the ceremony. 
One of their number was preaching, not merely, as in the other 
gatherings, reciting mantras : he was giving an instruction on 
the twelve vows of a layman, which corresponded very much to 
an instruction that might be given on the ethical aspect of the 
Ten Commandments. In preaching, for instance, on the vow 
against dishonesty, he showed how this vow would be broken 
by a shopkeeper over-praising his goods. At the dose of the 
instruction on each vow, the whole audience rose, and in a set 
form of M.agadhi words confessed their breach of it and asked 
forgiveness. Although the meetings went on till eight or nine 
o’clock, no light was permitted. At the close all asked each 
other’s forgiveness for any slights or injuries committed during 
the year in the following words : ‘ Twelve months, twenty-four 
half months, forty-eight and four weeks— if during this time 
I may have said or done anything annoying to you, pardon me I ' 

No private quarrel may be carried beyond 
Saiiivatsari, and letters must be -ivritten to friends 
at a distance asking their forgiveness also. The 
postal authorities can testify how faithfully this is 
carried out, for the mail of the Jain community 
increases extraordinarily at this season of the year. 

Kalpa Sutra j}rocession.—^n many towns, on the 
third day of Pajjusana, the Svetambara community 
organize a procession in honour of the Kalpa Siitra, 
a Scripture which they hold in peculiar reverence. 
Some wealthy Jain, who has outbidden the others 
when the prmlege was up for auction, takes the 
temple copy of that Sutra (which is preferably 
■written, not printed, and should be illustrated) to 
his house in the evening. It is placed on a little 
table and covered with a rich cloth, and all night 
long the inmates of the house and their friends 
continue what an English-speaking Jain called 
* Harmony-Barmony,’ singing songs in its honour 
and playing on as many instruments as they can 
get. Next morning the procession is formed to 
return the book to the temple in state. The details 
would, of course, vary in different places, hut when 
the -writer saw it, it -was arranged as follows ; 

The procession was headed by a drummer on horseback, lent 
for the occasion by the Raja, followed by other drumrawe on 
foot, who preceded the indrddhvaja, a painted wooden 
surmounted by a gaudy wooden elephant hearing on ite back tier 
upon tier of red and blue flags ornamented with gold brocade. 
A pujari (officiant), who is generally of the Brihman cas^ 
followed, bearing a silver mace, and four boj-s walked benma 
him carrying smaller silver sticks, their parents having paid 
heavily for this privilege and the spiritual advantages acermng 
from it. A portion of the crowd wedged themselps in amu 
point before the main figure of the procession, the carrier oi 
the Kalpa Sutra, appeared. The proud distinction of being 
the carrier is accorded to some child connect^ 
in which the Kalpa Sutra has been kept, ^e child, m toa 
cose a little girl of seven or eight, arrayed in her gayest simen 
garment was seated on a horse; m her hands she held tno 
Kalpa Sutra wrapped in s'llk, and on the book lay a coco- 
nut marked in red with the auspicious Svdstita sign 

She was followed by more of the crowd ptayins 
instruments, and by boys who had paid (o'- ^he honour of wrw 
ing the drati lamps which they held in their hands. The lost 
places in the procession were given to groups of women singing 

songs in honour of the Kalpa Sutra, 

Jtfahavira^s hivthday , — The birthday of Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism, has been conventionaUy 
fixed for the fourth day of Pajjusana (t.e. the 
of Bhadrapada), though the Svetambaras believe 
Mahavira to have been bom on the bright 
of Chaitra. The Sthanakavasi J ains would like to 
keep this festival, but their gurus them, 

fearing that it might lead other 

ar. 
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flaea. The ^vetambaras arrange a 
honour of the day. This 
Sssion verv much resembles that of the Kalpa 
S The drums, the boys Muth silver staves 
and firah' lamps, the singing crowds, and the small 
Zhant-trolley are again in evidence ; but, instead 
nf fhe book, the child on horseback carnes m the 
centre of the procession a little wooden- cradle 
covered with gold broeade. 

The conventional birthdays of several other 
TltihcLiihcird are celebrated on various days, Avnen 
the temples specially dedicated to them are 
decorated with flags, and the imprints of hands 
dipped in a red mixture are mad e on the walla, (the 
hand, the Jains say, is the special symbol of favour, 
since it is always used when blessing.) Not only 
the birthdays but also the days when the various 
Tirthankara attained Jcaivalya and moJcsa are 
celebrated, the pomp, of course, being all the 
greater at the actual place where the event is 
supposed to have happened. 

2. Diwali.— Next to Pajjusana the greatest of 
nil the Jain sacred seasons is Diwali. If the former 
owes its importance to the emphasis which Jains 
lay on the sm of killing, Diwali derives its position 
from the importance of wealth to a mercantile 
community. The Jains assign a special reason for 
their participation in what is really a Hindu 
festival in honour of Laksmi, the goddess of wealth. 
They say it originated when Mahavira passed to 
wol^a, and the eighteen confederate kmgs and 
others who were present at his passing instituted 
an illmnination, saying s ‘ Since the light of intelli- 
gence is gone, let us make an illumination of 
material matter.’^ The festival continues for four 
days— the last days of Aivina which close the 
Hindu year and the first of Karttika — falling usu- 
ally within the months of October or November. 
Amongst the Svetambara Jains, the first day 
(Dhmaterasa) of the festival is devoted to polish- 
ing jewellery and ornaments in honour of Laksmi ; 
on the second day (Ealichaudasa) the women try 
to propitiate evil spirits by giving them some of 
fte sweetmeats they prepare and cook on this day. 
These they place in a circle at cross-roads (q.v.), 
m order to protect their children from evil influences 
during the year. The third (Amnsa) is the great 
day of the feast. It was on this day that Mahavira 
Went to mojesa, and Gautama Indrabhflti attained 
to katvalya.^ This is the day on which Jains 
Worship their_ aecount-hooks and decorate and 
fheir houses. In the morning, Jains of 
au three sects go to their monasteries and convents 
ana do reverence to the chief monk or nun present, 

no preaches to them on the life of Mahavira and 
Mgs appropriate songs. The more devout lay- 
pe^le stay and do posaha, but the generality go 
Tn Make up their accounts for the year. 

summon a Brahman to direct 
fnr n -f Pfyt*) or worship of the account-books, 
the t are still the domestic chaplains of 

bnnTr having arranged his account- 

^ Braliman enters and paints a 

hi<! (®''J®Pioious mark) on the Jain’s forehead, 
than P®"®® of the account-book. He 

accmTOf^^^ the word Sri (t.e. Laksmi) on the 
such n seven, lor nine times, in 

oldpisf iomi a pyramid. A rupee (the 

runee fnr placed on the book ; this 

hereplf is considered to he Laksmi 

All llin placing of it is called Lak^ipuja. 

partieiilZ'^n^' owner vrill carefully guard tliis 
and will considered luck-hringing, 

Jain Diwali, so that in some 

antinnltr °f great rarity and 

is also tiion.j coin, the leaf of a creeper 

P ced on the account-hook, and the Jain 
‘ Kajpa Sutra (SEE x-di. 266 ). 


waves a little lamp filled with burning camphor 
before the book, on which he has placed rice, pan, 
betel-nut, turmeric, and various kinds of fruit. 
The ceremony ends by sprinkling the book with 
red powder, after which the Brahman and the Jain 
feast on sweetmeats. The account-book is left 
open for several hours, and before closing it they 
say: Lalcsa lahha, Laksa labha, i.e, ‘a hundred 
thousand profits ! ’ 

The various Jain conferences are trying to introduce a new 
Surada pujti of their own in which the Brahman will play a less 
important part, and the Jain himself do the eightfold puja to 
the rupee ; but most Jains are content with the old rite. Some 
of the stricter Sthanakavasis refuse to have anything to do with 
either the old or the new rite, regarding both as idolatrous. The 
SvetSmbaras lightup their temples at Diwali with little earthen- 
ware saucers containing lighted wicks floating in coco-nut oil ; 
but so many insects perish in these unprotected lights that the 
conferences now object to the custom. 

The fourth and last day of Diwali, New Year’s 
Day, is the first day of the month Karttika and of 
the commercial year; and Jains then go and greet 
all their friends, much as ive might on our New 
Year’s Day, and send cards to those who are 
absent. 

3. Saint-wheel worship. — In every ovetamhara 
temple there is a saint- wheel, or siddha chakra — 
a little eight-sided plate made of either brass or 
silver with five tiny figures. These figures represent 
‘ The Five Great Ones ’ (FahehaparamesH), whom 
the Jains daily salute as they_ tell their beads. 
First comes the sddhu, or ascetic, to vvhom alone 
the path to heaven is open without re-hirth ; then 
the upadhyaya, or preceptor, representing the 
next stage in the ascetic’s onward course, from 
which he may rise to be an achdrya, or head of a 
body of ascetics ; and, lastly, the siddha, or being 
without caste, birth, death, joy, sorrow, or love, 
whose personality is completely nullifiedj and who 
has thus attained the goal of Jain asceticism. In 
the centre of the plate is a tiny figure of Arihanta 
(the venerable one) which represents the Tirthah- 
Icara, the chief objects of Jain reverence. Between 
the figures are written the names of the three 
jewels of the Jain faith : Jhdna, Bight Knowledge ; 
Dariana, Bight Faith ; and Chdritrya, Eight 
Conduct ; and also the word tapa, ' austerity,’ on 
which the Jains lay such ovenvhelming emphasis 
in their system. This plate, which thus _ bears 
on its surface a complete summary of Jainipi, 
is regarded as of such importance that _no ovetani- 
bara temple is ever without it. Twice in the year, 
once in Alvina (September or October) and once 
in Chaitra (April or May), it is worshipped, for eight 
days by offering the eightfold pujd^ to it. Once 
during each of these eight days tne saint-wheel is 
taken outside the town to some spot, probably near 
a tank or lake, where, before doing the eightfold 
pvjd, they bathe it with water, and this is_ called 
Jalajdtrd, ‘ water pilgrimage.’ This Httle pilmim- 
age IS acGompanieo. with much rejoiciug, and the 
pflgrims usually celebrate their return home by 
a feast. 

4. Full-moon fasts.— The phases of the moon 
are watched with the keenest interest by the Jams 
(as they are, indeed, by all the inhabitants of nn 
agricultural country like India) ; and four of the 
full-moon days, orpunema, are observed as special 
fasts. On two of these, Karttika Punema (October 
or November) and Chaitri Punema (April or May), 
they go, if possible, on pilgrimage. The favourite 
places of Jam pilgrimagearethe lulls of Satrunjaya 
(in the State of P.alitana), Sameta^ikhaJa (Bengal), 
Girnar (Junagadli), and Mount Abu (Bajputana) ; 
but at these full-moon f^sts the place they are 
most eager to visit is Satrunjaym It was 
Satrunjaya, they say, that at 

the two sons of Krsna — Dravida and Vallihilla 

I For the eightfold puja, see M. Stevenson, Notes on Slodem 
Jainism, p. 103 £F. 
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obtained moJcsa along ■with about a hundred 
million monks, and at Chaitri Punema tliat 
Pundarlka Ganadhara, the chief disciple of Rsabha- 
deva, obtained moksa with fifty million monks. If 
it proves impossible to visit not merely Satrunjaya 
but any of tne other places, Jains still manage to 
acc[uire some special pij^grimage merit by taking 
a map or photograph of Satrufyaya into the fields 
outside their town in the direction of that mountain 
and worshipping it there. 

On the two other full-moon fasts, Phalguna 
Punema (in Februa^ or March) and Asadhi Punema 
(in June or July), Jains of either the isvetambara 
or the Digambara sect fast, decorate their temples 
with lamps, and are specially diligent in attendance 
at the temple-worship, whilst Sthanakavasi Jains 
go to their upasard to hear sennons. Asadhi is 
specially important to the ascetics, for in whatever 
town monks or nuns may be for that fast, there 
they must remain till the monsoon is over and 
Karttika Punema comes round. 

5 . Jnanapanchami. — Svetambara and Sthanaka- 
vasi Jains observe the 5th day of the bright half of 
Karttika, Avhich they call Jndnapanchami, since 
special knowledge is gained by those who worship 
their sacred books on this day. The institution 
of this fast has been of incalculable use in pre- 
serving Jain literature, for not only are the books 
worshipped and sandal-wood sprinkled over them, 
but all the volumes in Jain treasure-houses^ are 
supposed to be dusted, freed from insects, and 
rearranged on this day. 

6 . Maunagyarasa. — Once a year the very strict 
ascetics commemorate by a solemn fast the five 
stages through which a mortal must pass before 
he can become a siddha. Sthanakavasi laymen do 
not generally keep this day, though some of the 
Svetambara laity do. During the whole day 
absolute silence is observed, together with absten- 
tion from both food and water. The Jain, as he 
tells his beads, meditates on each of the five stages 
{sadhu, or ascetic ; upadhyaya, or preceptor ; dcnd- 
rya, or ruler of monks j tlrtUahkara, or ford-finder ; 
siddha, or perfected one) which lie before him.- 
This fast, as its name shows, must be kept on 
the eleventh day of a month. If possible, it should 
be observed bn the eleventh day of the bright half 
of Marga^irsa (November and December) ; but, if 
that particrdar date is inconvenient, the eleventh 
of any other mpnth may be substituted. On the 
day folloiving, Svetambaras celebrate the breaking 
of this eleventh-day fast in a curious way. They 
choose eleven kind^s of things connected with the 
pursuit of knowledge, and put eleven of each kind, 
such as eleven pens, eleven books, eleven pieces of 
paper, eleven inkpots, etc., in front of them, and 
worship these 121 articles. 

7 . Oli or Ambela. — Eight days before Chaitri 
Punema great fairs are held at the chief places of 
pilgrimage, which are attended by Jains from all 
over India. At this time men and women take 
special vows as to what they will eat, promising, 
for instance, to eat only one kind of grain through- 
out_the day and to drink only boiled water. Oli 
or Ambela is the fast »ar excellence of women, for 
at this season a royal princess, Mayana Sundarl, 
by worshipping the saint-wheel, won health and 
restoration to his kingdom for her husband, Sripala, 
who had been a leper. Ever since the days of this 
princess, women who want a happy married life 
have been specially diligent in observing this fast, 
gi'ving up for the time any food they particularly 
like, such as melted butter or molasses, and eating 
only one sort of dish. 

8 . Days of abstinence. — In addition to special 
days like the above, many careful Jains observe as 

1 i.c. of books and MSS. The most faroons of these treasure- 
houses are at Patan, Cambay, and JeanJuiIr. 


fasts, with more or less strictness, twelve days in 
every month. These days are the two second; the 
two fifth the two eighth, the two eleventh, the 
two fourteenth, and the briglit and dark fifteenth 
of each month. (In India a month consists of two 
sets of fifteen days, the bright fifteen and the dark 
fifteen of the moon.) Less devout Jains observe 
only five days of abstinence (the two eighth, the 
two fourteenth, and the fifteenth of the bright 
half of the month), whilst others keep only two— 
Svetambaras observing the eighth (Athama) and 
the fifteenth (Punema), and Digambaras the eighth 
and the fourteenth days of the month. 

_ 9 . The bathing of GomateSvara.— Three or four 
times during every centu^ the Digambara Jains 
hold a great festival at Sravana Belgola (Hassan 
Di^rict, Mysore State) to lave'the gigantic statue 
of Gomatesvara. This statue, which is one of the 
wonders of India, was cut some 900 years ago from 
a solid block of stone sixty feet high. 


The last festival 1 was held in March 1910, when Jain devotees 
gave CTatis the materials and the labour to erect the immense 
scaffold which encircled the image on its three sides. On the 
day of the bathing Indrabhuti was closed to all but Jains, but 
it was possible to see from a distance the figures on the plat- 
form over the head of the image. The actual laving took place 
m the afternoon, and the gradual darkening of the image, as 
the niingled stream of curds, milk, melted butter, etc., flowed 
over it, was noticeable even from afar. The privilege of laving 
the figure had been previously put up to auction, Jains bidding 
what price they would pay for every separate cupful of mixture 
they poured over it. During the festival the question was 
raised of erecting a glass shelter over the sixty-foot figure, but 
it was decided that to build this would be to appear wiser than 
their ancestors, and, furthermore, the laving of the image was 
considered to have proved a valuable means of protecting it 
from the elements. It was suggested that the festival should 
be held more frequently, and the image bathed every three or 
every seven years. 


10 , The consecration of an idol. — Perhaps 
amongst festivals should be included A iljanalal&m, 
the consecration of a new idol, for it is celebrated 
with the greatest pomp and magnificence. Mantras 
are recited, and in the case of Svetambara Jains 
the metal ejyes are inserted in the head of the idol,* 
which is then anointed with safiron; until this 
takes place, the idol is not regarded as sacred. 
The ceremony is rare nowadays, owing to the 
enormous expense it entails on the donor "of the 
idol, who has to pay for great processions and 
feasts in addition to the cost of the image. 

11. Hindu festivals and fasts observed by Jains,* 
— ^In addition to their own fasts and festivals, Jain 
laymen observe most of the great festivals of the 
Hindus : for example, Holi, the shameless festival 
of spring (which, however, is not observed by Jain 
ascetics or by laymen who hav 6 taken the twelve 
vows); ^faldsdfama, the festival of the goddess 
of smallpox, when most of the Jain -women and 
children (despite the eSbrts of their relirious leaders 
and the conferences) go to her temple and offer 
drawing of eyes to the goddess and money to the 
temple Brahmans to obtain immunity from small- 
pox for the year. On this day, as the -women re- 
fuse to cook on the ordinary hearths (believing the 
goddess of smallpox to be sleeping there for the 
day), the household has usually to eat stale food, 
or to cook on some other hearth. Jains also ob- 
serve Virapasali, which falls on some Sunday in 
the month of Sravana (August),^ when brothers 
give presents to their sisters, and sisters bless 
brothers; and the corresponding feast of -o/iai 
bija, when sisters invite their brothers to tiieir 
houses. DaAerd, the great Ksatriya festival, is 
kept by Jains only to the extent of e^ing specially 
dainty food on that day. Another 

the Jains observe is Makarasahhrdnti, which la 


1 See H. Spencer, art. in Harvest Field, j®!? 1, *^T5ndo^ 
of this famous statue, see Moor, Hindu Pantheon, > 

^*2 Digambara images are always represented with closed eyea 
s Of. Festtvals and Fasts (Hindu). 
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in Tanuarv. On this day they fulfil one of their 
£ Saraental Duties i-that of chanty— by 
nivmsr amr food and clothing to the poor and 
M to cattle. ^ 

Many Jain women, even of the non-idolatrous 
sect observe the Hindu fast of BolacJiotha, by 
abstWingfrom food till evening, when they wor- 
ship the goddess Gaurl, ndfe of Siva, and then 
cows and calves, which they mark with red on 
their foreheads. Jain girls very frequently keep 
the Hindu fast of Molakata, abstaining for a whole 
day from all food containing salt, in order to ob- 
tain a kind husband. Many of the Jains so far 
observe the ^raddha, or death-ceremonies of the 
Hindus, as to eat specially good food on that day. 
(The ceremony of thronung fo6d to the crows at 
this time has, however, in most cases been discon- 
tinued hy the Jains. ) 

In fine, BO many festivals do the Jains observe, 
and such rich food do they eat- in celebration of 
them, that a proverb has sprung up— ‘To turn 
Sravaka for Siro'— which accuses folk of turning 
Jain for the sake of a favourite festal dainty. 

teEiTORE.— The information contained in the above article 
hss been derived directly from Jain informants. The reader 
may consult also iJff ix. (1901) nt. i. pp. 113-116, and the 
pr^ntwriter'a JCotes on Hoiem Jainism, London, 1010. 

Maboahet Stevenson. 
FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Jewish).— 
I. Modifications of the ancient feasts. — Although 
the post-Bihlical period of Judaism ivitnessed the 
institution of several serai-festivals and other 
memorial days, it was marked by the rise of no 
new festivals invested with the solemnities of the 
ancient feasts. As an ofl'set to this, however, the 
feasts prescribed in the OT underwent manifold 
changes, and the character of not a few was funda- 
mentally modified. More particularly after the 
destruction of the Second Temple, ancf the conse- 
quent cessation of sacrificial worship, the Jews 
sought to find a substitute for the latter, partly in 
the development and institution of an ordered 
htargy— the germs of which, it is true, go hack to 
the time when the Temple was still standing — and 
partly in the establishment of new observances for 
family devotion, as, e.g., the ATtcTcMsA (lit. ‘ hallow- 
ceremony of hailing the dawning 
oaobath or f^t-day by speaking a benediction 
wine, the Seder (see below) designed 
tor the evening of the Passover, and the Tike, 
uther modifications were bronglit about by the 
of life; thus, e.g., the pilgrim 
almost entirely lost their agricultural 
tions^'^***^' became purely historical celebra- 
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- f communities in 
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due time, and accordingly, in order to avoid all 
possibility of error, these outlying communities 
obsen-ed not only the computed feast-day, but also 
the day following, ivliieh, if the closing month had 
been a full ’ one of 30 days, would, of course, be 
the proper date. Thus, e.g., the Diaspora kept 
the beast of the Passover from the 15th to the 
22ad (instead of to the 21st) of Nisan, and held a 
solemn celebration on the 25th and I6th and on 
the 21st and 22nd (instead of the 15th and the 21st 
exception was made in the case of 
the Day of Atonement alone, as being a fast, for it 
was considered dangerous to fast for two days in 
succession (Jerus. jlaUa, i. fol. 67c, 1. 14; Bab. 
Itdsh Bashshana, 21 a). Tlie New Year festival! 
again, which fell on the 1st of Tisliri— on the first 
day of a month— was often celebrated on tivo 
days, even in Palestine, on the ground that it was 
never possible to determine wliether tlie previous 
month, Elul, would be ‘ defective’ or ‘ full.’ Once 
the fixed calendar was introduced, all uncertainty 
in the matter ivas at an end ; nevertlieless, a 
second New Year’s day was observed in Palestine 
as elsewhere from the 12th cent. A.D. (cf. ‘Re- 
mionses of the Geonim,’ ed. Lyck, 1864, no. 1 ; 
Zerahia Gerundi’s Ma'dr on tr. Besa, at the begin- 
ning). In the Diaspora likewise, tlie observation of 
the second day was rendered nnnecessary by the 
introduction of the fixed calendar, but it was 
allowed to continue for tradition’s sake (cf. Bab, 
Besa, 4b). The first to reject it were the Karaites, 
who reinstated the observation of the moon, and 
many modem Jewish communities foUow their 
example. 

The several festivals were modified as follows ; 

(1) Pesah (The Passover). — Of the three charac- 
teristic synibols of this feast — the sacrificial lamb, 
the unleavened bread, and the bitter herbs— the 
first was discarded, while the others survived in 
family devotion nndor the name Seder. In Pales- 
tine the Seder is observed on the first, and in the 
Diaspora on the first and the second, evening of 
the festival, and the ritual for its observance is 
contained in a book called BaggddS- (‘story,’ 
‘narrative’). A faint vestige of the originally 
agricultural character of this festival appears in 
the prayer for dew {(al), which is recited on the 
first day (see below). 

(2) S/ifba'6(h (Tlie Feast of ’Weeks).- According 
to Scripture, this feast was to be celebrated seven 
full iveeks after the Passover. The seven weeks 
were reckoned from the men mnoD, mmoJiorath 
hash-shabbath (Lv 23’“), and the interpretation of 
these words was a subject of controversy between 
the Pharisees and the Boethusieans. The Phari- 
sees, as also the LXX, Philo, and Josephus, under- 
stood them as meaning ‘ on the next day after the 
feast,’ and counted from the 16th of Nisim ; so that 
the Feast of Weeks fell (when Nisan and lyyar were 
both ‘ full’) on tbe 5tli of Sivan, or (when Nisan 
was ‘full ’ and lyyar ‘ defective,’ or conversely) on 
the 6th, or again (if both were ‘ defective ) on the 
7th (Jer, liosh Bashshana, i. fol. 676, 1. 18 from 
foot). Hence, after the introduction of the fixed 
calendar, according to which Nisan 

full and lyyar always defective, the festival tell 
on the 6th, or (in the Diaspora) on the 6th and itli, 
of Sivan. The Boetliusceans, on the other hand, 
interpreting the Biblical phrase as ‘on the next 
day after the Sabbath,’ began the commemoration 
with the first Sunday of the Passover festival, and 
celebrated the Feast of Weeks always on a Sunday, 
Tlie Boethusroans were followed in this by all tne 
schismatic communities, do’ra to the Samantos 
and Karaites of the present day 

in Kmifmann-Gedcnlcbuch, A 

note 4). But there were others who took the 
words to mean ‘ on the next day after the last 
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feast-day ’ (so, e.g., the Syriac Pesliitta), and there- 
fore counted from the 22nd of Nisan, celebrating 
the Feast of Weeks on the 12th of Sivan (as, e.g., 
the Abyssinian Falashas), or — where the reckoning 
was by months of four weeks or twenty-eight days 
— on the 15th (so, e.g., the apocryphal Booh of 
Jubilees', cf. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, Vienna, 
1891, p. 154 fif.)* The Feast of Weeks likewise lost 
its agricultural character, and became the festival 
of the Sinaitic legislation, which was delivered in 
the third month, i.e. Sivan (Ex 19 ; cf. Bab. 
Shabbath, 866). The festival bears this character 
also among the Samaritans (cf. Cowley, The 
Samaritan Liturgy, Oxford, 1909, i. 335 if.) and 
the Karaites. 

(3) Bosh Hashshana (New Year Festival). — ^In 
the Pentateuch (Nu 29' ; cf. Lv 23®') this feast, 
which falls on the 1st of Tishri, is referred to as 
Y6m T‘ru'a (‘day of bloAving the trumpet ’), but 
not as the beginning of the year (the year began 
with Nisan [Ex 12®]), though the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which was likewise celebrated in Tishri, is 
spoken of as taking place ‘ at the turn of the year’ 
(Ex 24®®). Ezekiel (40') speaks of the 10th of the 
month — probably Tishri is meant (cf. Lv 25®) — as 
the beginning of the year. Ezra read the Book of 
the Law before the assembled people on the 1st of 
Tishri, and calls the day ‘ holy to the Lord ’ (Neh 
8'"'®), but not New Year’s day. The latter designa- 
tion was first given to the festival in the Talmud 
{Bosh Hashshana, i. 1), where it ranks also as a 
day of Divine judgment. We may perhaps dis- 
cern here traces of Bab. influence (cf. Zimmem- 
Winckler, KAT*, p. 515). The days from the 1st 
to the 10th of Tishri came simply to be days 
of penitence and heart-searching {'Asereth Yeme 
T^shuba ; of. Bosh Hashshana, 18a). 

(4) Ybm Kippur (The Day of Atonement). — Here, 
too, a substitute for the abandoned sacrifice was 
found in a solemn festival in the synagogues, and 
this day is regarded as the most important of the 
Jewish feasts. 

(5) Suhhoth (The Feast of Tabernacles). — This 
festival likewise entirely lost its originally agricul- 
tural character as a vintage feast. According to a 
Talmudic ordinance {Ta'anith, i. 1), God is to be 
praised as the sender of rain, in a OTayer bemnning 
on the 8th day of the Feast of Tabernacles and 
ending with the 1st day of the Passover. In keep- 
ing therewith, a special prayer for rain {geshem) 
was offered on the former day — as also one for dew 
{tal ; see above) on the latter — and various hymns 
were composed for the geshem from the 7th or 8th 
centuries. The 9th and last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles — in the Diaspora only, of course — was 
called Simhat Torah, ‘delight in the Law,’ be- 
cause, according to a very ancient custom, the 
reading of the Pentateuch in public worship wae 
completed, and a fresh beginning made, on that 
day ; this designation, however, is first met with 
in the 11th or 12th cent. (cf. Zunz, Bitus, Berlin, 
1859, p. 86). The 21st of Tishri, the last of the 
semi-festival days, is styled Hosha'na Babba, ‘ the 
great Hosanna,’ or Yom 'Araba, ‘the day of 
willows’ {StikJca, 45a). At this festival it was 
customary to set up willows about the altar, and 
march round it once ; but on the 21st of Tishri the 
altar was compassed about seven times, and in 
commemoration thereof it is still the practice to 
hold a sheaf of willows during the prayer on that 
day. In the 'Middle Ages, mysticism gained a 
powerful hold upon the day, and converted it into 
a statutory judging day supplementary to the 
preceding New Year’s day and the Day of Atone- 
ment (cf. Berliner, Banabemerhungen zum hebr. 
Gebetbuche, ii. [1912] 25 fF.). 

2. Minor festivals of later origin. — Of semi- 
festivals, besides the Biblical Feast of Purim and 


the Feast of the Maccabees (J?a»HjZ:^a)_not found 
in the B^le both of which have been referred to 
in. wi6 Hebre'w section, the following, together 
with other memorial days, some of which have 
been given up and some fallen into decay, may be 

(1) owing to Levitical uncleanness, or from 
any other cause, a man was unable to present his 
Paschal offering on the 14th of Nisan, he could 
provided he observed certain regulations, make 
good his omission on the 14th of lyyar (cf. Nu 
gio-i2j. Traces of this practice still survive, and the 
day is known as Pesah Sheni (‘Second Passover’). 

(2) The 15th of Ab was the day on which wood 
was supplied for the altar of burnt-offering, and 
was, as such, a day of rejoicing (references in 
Schiirer, GJV ii.' 316). The recollection of this 
fact was snbseimently lost, and the Talmud (Jer. 
Ta'anith, 69c ; Bab. 306) seeks in various ways to 
explain the significance attached to the day. 

(3) Nicanor’s Day was the 13th of Adar, and 
commemorated the victory of Judas Maccabmus 
over the Syrian general Nicanor at Adasa in 
161 B.C. (1 Mac 7S9-6o^ 2 Mac 15''®®; Jos. Ant. Xll. 
X. 5). P. Haupt (‘Purim,’ Beitr. zur Assyr. vi. 2, 

S ^fF.) seeks to derive the Feast of Purim from 
icanor’s Day, but, as it would seem, without any 
good reason. Nowadays, as we shall see presently, 
the 13th of Adar is observed as a fast. 

(4) and (5) The Alexandrian Jews celebrated 
several other festivals of a special character. One 
of these was designed to commemorate the trans- 
lation of the Torah into Greek (Philo, Vita Mosis, 
ii. 7) ; another was a memorial of their marvellous 
deliverance at the time when Ptolemy ly. (1 Mao 
038) oj. Ptolemy vn. (Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 2) 
attempted to destroy them by means of elephants. 
The dates of these festivals, however, are quite 
unknown. 

(6) A little work bearing the title Megillath 
Ta'anith (‘Roll of Fasts’), and redacted in Ara- 
maic in the 1st or 2nd cent. A.D., contains a list 
of days on which, as commemorative of some 
joyful event, it was not permissible to fast (Lit. in 
Schurer, i. 157, and JE, s.v.). Of such days there' 
are no fewer than sixty-two, including, besides the 
Jfanuhha, those mentioned in 1-3 above. 

(7) The 15th of Shebat is spoken of in the Mishna 
{Bosh Hashshana, i. 1) as the New Year for trees ; 
that is to say, the Biblical ordinances relating to 
trees and their fraits (as, e.g., in Lv 19®®'®°) come 
into operation for the year on that day. This 
date still retains its associations, and is regarded 
as a day of rejoicing. 

(8) The forty-nine days between the Passover 
and the Feast of Weeks are called the'Omer days, 
because the beginning of their enumeration was 
signalized by presenting a sheaf {'omer) of barley 
as an offering. These days were also accounted a 
time of mourning, as it was said that 12,000_pupils 
of Altiba had perished during the geiioi {Yebamoth, 
626) ; and perhaps we have here a reminiscence of 
Bar Cochba’s revolt under Hadrian, in which Akjha 
took a very active part. Further, it is r^arded 
as improper to marry during this season : but the 
earliest mention of tnis restriction is found m post- 
Talmudic sources (cf. the list of relevant passages 
in Geiger’s Jiid. Ztsehr. vii. [1869] 83), and many 
scholars find in it simply an echo of the Roman 
practice of having no marriages in May, as the 
spirits of the dead were propitiated by 
ceremonies, and the so-called Lemuria celebrated, 
in that month. An exception was made of the 
thirty-third'Omer day(Xay be-omer', lag— 3 ?— dab 
which coincides with the 18th of lyyar, and is re- 
garded as a semi-festival. The reason for exclu • 
ing this particular day is far from clear, 
felicitous conjecture has been made by Derenoourg 
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(2J^/xxix. [1894] 149), viz. that the actual period 
of mourning lasted only thirty -four days (the 
twenty-nine of lyyar and the first five of Sivan), 
and that these were divided into two equal portions 
with a festive day inserted between them. The 
18th of lyyar would thus he a kind of Mi-Garime. ■ 
3. Fasts. — Of fasts falling on stated dates, the 
Pratateuoh prescribes only one, viz. the Day of 
Atonement on the 10th of Tishri (Lv 16“- * 1 23«- -S). 
Then we read in Zee 8’® that the fasts of the 4th 
month (Tammuz), the 5th (Ab), the 7th (Tishri), 
and the 10th (Tebeth), which, as appears from 
Zee 7‘, were observed during the Exile in Babylon, 
were henceforth to be days of rejoicing. Accord- 
ing to the explanation given in the Talmud (JidsA 
Haslith&na, 186), and accepted by the majority of 
modem commentators (as, e.g., among the most 
recent, Marti and Hoonacker, ad loc.), these were 
four fast-days which had been appointed as memo- 
rials of calamitous occurrences connected with the 
overthrow of the Jewish State and the destruction 
of the Second Temple by the Babylonians, thus : 
(1) the fast of the 4tn month, to commemorate the 
taking of Jerusalem on the 9th of Tammuz (Jer 39® 
62*) ; (2) that of the 5th month, in memory of the 
destruction of the Temple, which took place, ac- 
cording to one account (2 K 25®), on the 7 th of Ab, 
and, according to another (Jer 52'®), on the 10th; 

(3) that of the 7th month, in memory of the slaying 
of GedaJiah — here, however, the sources (2 K 25“, 
Jer 41') mention the month only, not the day; and 

(4) that of the 10th month, to commemorate the 
inv'estment of Jerusalem, which began on the 10th 
of Tebeth (2 K 25', Jer 52‘, Ezk 24*). 

_ As might be expected, these fasts were discon- 
tinued in the time of the Second Temple, but they 
were resumed after its destruction, though with 
several changes of date. The fast of the 4tn month 
was transferred to the 17th of Tammuz, the day 
on which, in A.D. 70, the daily morning and even- 
ing sacrifice had to be abanaoned (Jos. BJ VI. ii. 
1), and to which various other national disasters 
w-ere assigned (Mishna, Ta'anith, iv. 6). The fast 
of the 5th month was appointed for the 9th of Ab, 
and began, in fact, on the evening before, i.e. the 
8th of Ab. This was the day (8th Loos) on which 
the gates of the Temple were set fire to by command 
of Titus, though the Temple itself was not burned 
dmvn till the 10th of the month (see Schitrer, i. 
631, where the statement of Jolianan in Ta'anith, 
29a, might have been added to the references); per- 
haps the 9th was decided upon because Betar, the 
residence of Bar Cochba, was also taken by storm 
on that day. The fast of the 7tli month was 
to the 3rd of Tishri, as the first two days 
of the month were dedicated to the New Year 
tfotival, and could not be spent as fasts. Finally, 
the fast of the 10th month still continued to he 
observed on the 10th of Tebeth. 

The Karaites keep strictly to the Biblical dates, 
*?®ting on the 9th of Tammuz, the 7th and 10th of 
"t'd the 10th of Tebeth. On the authority of 
they hold the fast of the 7th month on the 
^tn of Tishri, and they too connect it with the 
assassination of Gedaliah, though with other events 
^ should he home in mind, further, that, 

n the Boll of Fasts above referred to, the 3rd of 
fool reckoned among festive days, so that this 
the o?lf nai’s been instituted at a later date than 

these four fasts w'as subsequently added a 
fmn T^fai^od. on the 13th of Adar in commemora- 
Stf i, days’ fast of Queen Esther (Est 
‘'iiaialore known also as Esther’s East 
IB fo” o Bsiher). The earliest reference to it 
post-Talmudic works, viz. the 
bom the &th cent. A.D., and the 
rash Tanhuma {Bereshith, no. 3), probably of 
VOL. 56 


still later origin ; and in France, even as far down 
as the 11th cent., the fast was regarded not as an 
ordinance, but simply as a custom (cf. Isr. L6vi, 
EEtT xlvii. [1903] I 70 ). It should also be noted 
in this connexion that, while the Second Temple 
was still in existence, the 13th of Adar was a day 
of rejoicing, and was called Nieanor’s Day (see 
above). _ The fast itself may possibly go back to 
i an earlier time, when the people actually fasted 
for three days, precisely as Esther had done. In 
the__extra-canonica] Talmudic tractate Soferim 
(xvii. 4j xxi. 1) it is stated that the three fast-days 
of Purim were not consecutive, hut ivere held on 
Monday, Thursday, and Monday. In Palestine, 
however, they were observed a/ter Purim, because 
the 13th of Adar, as Nicanor’s Day, and tho 12th, 
as Trajan’s Day, were festive days, and could not 
he spent as fasts ; even at that period, accordingly, 
the observance of Nicanor’s Day must have been 
in force (cf. Neuwirth, Jied. Presse, 1912, no. 11). 
The Karaites do not recognize tlais fast, though 
their founder, 'Anan h. David, enjoined that the 
crisis connected with Purim should he commemor- 
ated by a fast of seventy days, lasting, conformably 
to Est 3’® 8', from the 13th of Nisan to the 23rd of 
Sivan (cf. Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt. viii. [1903] 40, 
130, 133, 149). But this injunction was, in aU like- 
lihood, never put into practice. 

Besides the fast-days already specified and asso- 
ciated with stated dates, it was customary to ap- 
point fasts in connexion with various evils of a 
more general kind, as, e.g., with the preparations 
for a battle (1 Mac S", 2 Mac 13'®), drought (Mishna, 
Ta'anith, i. 6), and the like ; nor has this practice 
even yet been wholly abandoned. Moreover, de- 
voutly-minded people fast as a seal of penitence, 
or from a craving for self-denial. Such fasts usu- 
ally take place on Mondays or Thursdays, which 
have from ancient times been accounted speci- 
ally suitable for fasting, probably because it was 
on these days that the people of the surrounding 
districts came into the cities for the pnrpose_ of 
hearing the lesson from the Torah, or of attending 
the law-courts (cf, Joel Muller, Masechet Soferim, 
Leipzig, 1878, p. 2352’.). But we find that fasting 
was practised on other days as well, though never 
on Sabbaths, or on feast-days, or their preparatory 
days (cf. Jth 8®). 

There are also local fast-days, derigned to com- 
memorate particular local calamities, and thus 
ohligatoiy only upon the Jews resident in the 
countries concemea (cf. Zunz, Ritus, 127 ff.)._ Of 
such fasts the best known is the 20th of Sivan, 
observed as a memorial of the slaughter of Polish 
Jews by Cossacks in 1648-49. 

LirzRATunE. — This has been sufficiently indicated in the course 
ot the article. SAMUEL POZNANSKl. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Muslim).— Pro- 
perly speaking, Muslims know only two festivals 
('id, more rarely mausim), which, however, are 
not mentioned m the Qur’an, though they are 
based on it. Further, they have introduced, m 
the course of time, a multitude of commemora- 
tion days for holy men and sacred events; and, 
finally, in countries which were arahicized later, 
they have appropriated the pre-lBlamio_ holidays 
to a certain extent. Thus we can distiuOTish 
festivals and holidays, properly speaking, from 
observances purely Islamic and half Islamic, 
universal and local. 

j. The greatest festival is the festival of sacrifices 
connected with the Great Pilgrimage (yaum al- 
adhd; yauman-nahr; al'id al-Jmhiir or al-akoar; 
Turk, gurban bairdmi), which is ceiehrated^ from 
the 10th to the 13th of Dha-l-hijja by pilgrims in 
the Valley of Mina (now Muna), east of Mecca, and 
by non-pilgrims at home. Although the lestivai 
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rests on a heathen basis (of. art. Calendak 
(M uslim), vol. iii. p, 126*’), the Islamic legends 
associate it "with and explain it by the sacrifice of 
Ishmael at the hand of Abraham. In the Siira 
al-^ajj (xxii.) of the Qur’an there is, besides the 
explicit recognition of the Ka'ba cult, also a men- 
tion of the sacrifice of animals (v.^®) : 

‘ And proclaim amongst men the Pilgrimage ; let them come to 
you . . . (29) for the stated days over what God has provided 
them with of brute beasts, then eat thereof and feed the badly 
off, the poor . . . (31) Cattle are laivful for you, except what is 
recited to you ; . . . (33) That — and he who makes grand the 
symbols (sna'a’ir) of God, they come from piety of heart. (34) 
Therein have ye advantages for an appointed time, then the 
place for sacrificing them is at the old House [the Ka'ba] ; . . . 
(37) The bulky (camels) we have made for you one of the symbols 
of God, therein have ye good ; so mention the name of God over 
them as they stand in a row, and when they fall down (dead) 
eat of them, and feed the easily contented and him who begs. 
Thus have we subjected them to you; haply, ye may give 
thanks 1 (38) Their meat will never reach to God, nor yet meir 
blood, but the piety from you will reach to Him.’ 

Ibrfcher, it is customary to interpret the words 
‘ So pray to thy Lord and slaughter (victims) ’ (Qur. 
cviii. 2) of the festival of sacrifices. According to 
the oldest tradition (hadith, quoted according to the 
Sahlhb of al-Bukhari, Bulfiq, 1296 [vocaHzea], in 8 
parts), the following is the fixed order, partly in 
common with the other festival (see below), wMch 
this festival has. Pirst (Bukhari, ii. 3. 8, 3. 18, 
4. 2, 5. 16, 6. 10, 7. 20, 8. 4 ; vi. 223. 2, 226. 6, 7) 
comes the general prayer (salat) accompanied by 
an edifying address (hutba) by the leader in prayer 
(imam). Only thereafter can the sacrificing of the 
animals take place. Some wished to make the 
address precede the prayer, because after it the 
crowd could not be nela in restraint. But this 
practice is criticized. It is lawful to eat dates 
before the prayer, but not to slaughter or taste 
flesh (ii. 3. 15 f., 6. 18, 6. 11, 10. 5, 9). If any one 
did so, it was not reckoned to him as a sacrifice ; 
he had to repeat the slaughtering after the address. 
When the imam addressed women, they used, in 
the times of the Prophet, to cast their ornaments as 
alms (sadaqa) into the garment of the mu'adhdhin, 
Bilal, held out to them. During the prayer (ii. 5. 4, 
7. 20, 8. 12) an antique weapon {anaza, short spear, 
or Jiarla, dart, javelin) used to be planted in the 
earth before the imam (ii. 7. 10 if.). (This explains 
also the name Rarba for Friday. ) It was forbidden 
to carry arms on festival days (ii. 5f.). It is told 
that the Prophet consummated the sacrifice in the 
following fashion (vi. 224 f.). He took two rams 
(kabsh, cf. Gn 22*®), placed them in the direction of 
the Ka'ba, pronounced some pious formulae (see 
below), and slaughtered the animals. The follow- 
ing predicates are applied to the victims : — (i.)aOT- 
laJi, ‘ of mixed colours,’ black and white (Tweedie, 
Arabian Rorsc, 1894, p. 263, translates this rare 
expression ‘ silver grey’) ; (ii.) aqran, ‘ with growm 
boms’; (iii.) in some texts but not all, maujfC, 
maujl, muja\ i.e. ‘with testicles crushed’ between 
two stones or boards, because a sacrificial animal 
must have no sensuality. The last regulation seems 
to be pagan ; for w’e may infer from Lv 22*** (ninj) 
and Dt 23® (n;rr;[!s$) that this practice was also 
present in the Canaanite cult, and was suppressed 
only by the Jahweh-religion. The heathen cus- 
tom, also, of adorning the victim with a necktie 
Mlada) is mentioned even in Islam (vi. 227. 7f.). 
The victim is called daktya, tcdhiya, dhabl^a (cf. 
nai), vastka, and nits'k ("cf. tidj) ; ’ in the Maghrib 
'ayada. The flesh was eaten hy the owner of the 
sacrifice, and also often distributed among the poor 
(vL 223. 8 ; Baida wi, i. 632. 6ff.). The second and 
the third daj’s, on which the inferior parts were 
consumed, were called on this account yanm ar- 
ru'vs, ‘day of the heads’ ; yaumal-qarr, ‘day of the 
remnants’; yaum al-akdri, ‘day of the legs.’ Be- 
sides sheep, oxen and camels were allowed as vic- 
tims. At the slaughtering the following words are 


pronounced (a) Bismillah ! ‘ in the name of God ' ’ 
(cf. Qur. xxii. 37) ; (6) Allahu akbar, ‘God is vcrv 
great’ (cf. Qur. xxii. 41); (c) Allahumma! hudh'a 
minka wa-ilaika (laka) ! ‘ 0 God ! this from Thee 
and unto Thee,’ which probably means, ‘From 
Thee, the angry God, we take refuge in Thee, the 
gracious God ! ’ (cf. I. Goldziher, ‘ Ueber eine litu- 
elle Formel der Muhammedaner,’ ZBMG xlriii, 
[1894] 95 if. ). The ethical side of sacrifice is emplm"- 
sized in Qur. xxiL 38 as well as in tradition (ii, f. 9). 
It is a means of securing moral purification and 
blessing, and of coming near to (xod (acc, to the 
interpretation of qurbdn, ‘sacrifice’). The pnri- 
tanic Abu Bakr wdshed therefore to hold in re* 
straint as far as possible the joyful disposition that 
such a festival naturally brought with it, and to 
exclude female singers. But the more tolerant 
Prophet allowed them (ii. 2 f.). Also in the matter 
of luxury in clothing, there existed side by side a 
stricter and a laxer practice. Whoever had neglected 
the celebration of the sacrifice, or could not be 
present, had to substitute for it a prayer consisting 
of two bows (rak'a) (ii. 10. 15 fi.). In course of 
time both festivals have become familiar celebra- 
tions, during which the faithful make calls and 
give presents, put on new clothes, and seek amuse- 
ments; yet they also visit graves, and hold de- 
votional exei cises. 


2 . The month of fasting and the festival that 
follows it are closely connected, (a) The fast 
(saum, siyam)(opp. iftar). — According to the Arabic 
liadition, Muhammad commanded first that the 
faitliful should fast on the Day of ‘AshvrS, the 
10th of Muharram, after the fashion of the Jews, 
who fast on the 10th of Tishri, the Day of Atone- 
ment (ii. 208. 8, 223. 8, 231. 6, 14; iv. 250f.). 
Later this regulation was abrogated, and, instead, 
the whole month of Ramadan was devoted to fast- 
ing (cf. Calendak [Muslim]). The regulation for 
this is in Qur. ii. 179ff. : 

* 0 ye who believe I There is prescribed for you the fart a* 
it was prescribed for those before you ; haply ye may iMr. 
(180) A certain number of days, but ho amongst you who is lU or 
on a journey, then Oct him fast) another number of dayi^ mu 
those who are fit to fast (but do not) may redeem it by feeding 
a poor man ; but he who follows an impulse to a good work 1 ^ 
better lor him ; and if ye fast it is better for you, if ye did mt 
know. (181) The month of Eamadan wherein was revea ^ tne 
Qur’an, for a guidance to men, and lor manifestationsof gdldanc*, 
and for a discrimination. And he amongst you who behold* 
this month then lot him fast it ; but ho who is sick or a 
journey, then another number of days; God wsirw lor jou 
what is easy, and desires not for 11 * 

may complete the number, and say "Great is God, , 

has guided you ; haply ye may pve thanks . . , ( 1 ^) 
for you on the night of the fast oommerco with your «iv^ 
they are a garment unto you, and ye a “" 7 . “ 

[or, better: for touching, to bo touted]. God 
did defraud yourselves, wherefore He has turned towrds 
and forgiven you ; so now go in uujo them and crove . 
has prescribed for you, and cat and drink U'*tU 
can be distinguished by you *i,gni and 

Then fulfil the fast untU the night, and go "0* ’“ are the 

ye at your devotions in the mosques the while. W 

boundi that G.^ has set, so_dmw not near 


ounds tljat uoa Has set. so arow . , 

lod make manifest His signs to men, thrt haply th y y 
The words ‘may redeem it ^7 

Si ! BakbSri, 


aan'were soon aoroguecu , r 

vere misused by thewealtby (Qur. Ji. 180 ' P , li 
i. 219). The custom of detenmnmg dayb^ 
ly the test of distinguishing » l-tare 
•^black is of JcAvish origin. The etb wI nnto« 
f the fast was strongly empliMized in t 
radition (ii. 208. 18, 210. 19. fll- ^ U ‘ 


on against sensuality.’ It is o* °° j. 

rer as a mere (niya- 

lace (1) in faith (imdnan), (2) i**^ ' , comnen®*- 

.»), (Win of ? "S-f 

on (ihttsaban) from God (ii. , 4geejt will 

^oevW does not give 

ot profit by fasting ( 11 . 210. 15). ® g faithful 

lalcmg is not allowed (ii. 210. 19). 
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are exhorted not to insult each other during the 
fast. Whoever is insulted or attacked while fast- 
iaa must not resist, but briefly answer, ‘I am 
fasting’ {ii. 208. 15, 210. 20, 220. 2). Tradition says 
of one who keeps the fast in this manner ; ‘ The 
perfume of the mouth of the faster is more pleasant 
More God than the odour of musk ’ {ii. 208. 16, 
210. 20). The month may not he shortened, hut 
there must not he any overdoing either (ii. 223 f.). 
The Qur’an itself excludes all rigorous practice 
(ii. 181). Similarly, tradition says that the fasting 
must he regulated according to the jower and 
ability of each individual (Baidawi, _i. 102, 6). 
Some overzealous people wished to continue (wisdl, 
mutea^ala, sard) the fast after sunset through the 
whole night until the next morning ; this met with 
disapproval, and was even threatened with punish- 
ment (ii. 223 f.). To meet different conditions and 
circumstances of everyday life there are special 
regulations which partly border on casuistry. The 
Qur’an itself makes an exception in favour of the 
sick and of travellers (ii. 180). Likewise a Bedawi 
proverb says, Al-musajir kafir, ‘The traveller 
is (like) an infidel,’ i.e. he is not bound by ritual 
precepts. Sexual intercourse or the kissing of 
a woman is allowed (although restricted by the 
ethical conception of the fast, ii. 216), just as the 
swallowing of one’s saliva (ii. 215. 20) and the use 
of a toothpick {siwak). Further, it is allowed to 
snuff up medicine {saiit) and to dye the eyes wdth 
eye-paint {ktthl) (ii, 216. 7). In view of the question 
whether vomiting or bleeding breaks the fast, the 
following principle has been established (ii. 218) : 
the fast concerns that which goes into the body 
and not that which comes out (contrast the posi- 
tion in Mk Others condemn even the draw- 

ing of blood. The pious do not permit smoking, 
which is a more recent custom. One ivho is dying 
in EamadSn must appoint a substitute {wall) to 
fast the rest of the month in his place (ii. 221. 11). 
In time of menstniation, a woman may neither fast 
nor pray (ii. 221. 4), 

Some people fast voluntarily at certain times 
outside of the month of Kamaaan, c.g. on the Day 
of 'Asliura (ii. 231) (sec above) ; in Sha'ban (ii. 225) ; 
on the 13tli-15th of each month ; during the days 
of pilgrimage at Mount 'Arafa and in the valley of 
Alina (Jiluna) (ii. 229) ; or three days in each month 
h. 101. 18 f.). If a person alternately fasts one 
day and not the next, that is called ‘ the fast of the 
Prophet David ’ (ii. 220 f. ). 

More than once fasting is given in the QuriSn as 
a penalty, c.g, iv, 94, where two months’ fast is 
commanded for a case of murder; Iviii. 5, two 
months’ fast for one who wishes to have inter- 


conree with his wife after having once pronounced 
the formula of divorce ; v. 91, three days’ fast for 
of faith; all this when the culprit is not 
^ prescribed material penalty. 

1 he oldest Islamic legend explains the choice of 
.KamMan,_ which had no special significance in 
P^^'^mmic Arabia, as far as we Imow', by the 
that it was the month of revelations. 
1 he leaves of Abraham’ (Qur, Ixxxvii. 19, of. 

Torah, the Gospel, and the Qur’an 
hi. 181] are said to have been successively ‘sent 
in Ramadan (Baidawi, i. 102. 19 f.). Owing 
m , 4®nd the Lailat al-gadr (see below), the 
ontn of Ramadan is surrounded by a greater halo 
other Islamic month. The mere sighting 
^ moon {Midi, cf. Calendar [Muslim]) 
.. inaugurates Ramadan c.mses a joyful ex- 
i.tp'?®nt m all circles. All that one forgoes in 
® fasting is compens.ited by material 
gratification in the niglit. Beggars, 
“n-readers, c?/itZ:r-reeiters, story-tellers fill the 
in And, when Ramadan falls 

“C hot summer of the East, the season becomes 


one of the highest enjoyment through the pleasant 
nights. The activity of the State official is re- 
duced to a minimum by the government. Pious 
asceticism and mysticism celebrate here real tri- 
umphs. In addition to all this, there is the ex- 
pectation of the ‘ little festival ’ which follows the 
hard month of fasting. 

(S) When Ramadan ends, the first tliree days of 
the foUowing Shauwal aie celebrated as festival 
days. It is the ‘festival of fast-hreaking ’ {'Idal- 
fitr) or ‘ the little festival ’ {al'id as saqhlr ; in 
Turkisli, Ramazan Bairdmi, or Kiychyk Bairdm). 
With the exception of the sacrihee, the oldest 
order of the festival is the same as in the 'id al- 
kahir (see above), viz. prayer, edifying address, 
and feasting. The private and public amusements 
are also of the same nature as those of the great 
festival. Giaves aie frequently visited. In Egypt 
it is customary to lay on the tombs palm-boughs, 
or basils {rlhan), or myrtle-leaves {marszn), or rose- 
mary {Imsalban). 

3. Among the other holidays of the Muslims we 
must mention (1) ‘the Night of Power’ {Lailat al- 
gadr; Turk. Qadr gijest), because it is based on 
the Qur’an. 

In Sura vc\ li. we read : ' (1) Verily, we sent it down on the Night 
of Power 1 (2) And what shall make thee know what the Night 
of Power IB? (3) The Night of Power is better than a thousand 
months I (4) The angels and the Spirit descend therem, by the 
permission of their Lord with every bidding. (6) Peace it is 
until the rising of the dawn 1 ’ 

In xliv. 2 mention is made of ‘the blessed night’ 
of the revelation. But even the oldest tradition 
cannot tell which night it is (ii. 233 ff.). The only 
sure fact is thatit falls in Ramadan. The following 
words are put in the mouth of the Prophet (ii. 
238. 4) : ‘ Behold, it was granted me to Icnow the 
Night, then I forgot it again. Seek ye (beslievers), 
therefore, in the last ten nights of Ramadan and 
especially among the odd numbers!’ In this 
matter, hovever, the believers have not got be- 
yond the seeking; some have accepted the 25th 
night (Baidawi, i. 102. 20); the Egyptians and the 
Ottomans officially obseive the 27th night, i.e. 
the nivht from the 26th to the 27th of Ramadan. 
Legend and superstition add a good deal to that 
which the Qur'an says in legard to the blessing 
of this night. It is celebrated by illuminating 
the mosques (at Cairo especially the Mosque of 
the Citadel), by prayers, devotional exercises, 
d/iikrs, and hopes of mj'stical experiences. 

(2) The first ten days of Muharram, the old 
'Ashtira days (see above), are held to he sacied, 
and are observed W the pious with superstitious 
usages. TJie last day in this series _is especially 
consecrated by the pre-eminently Shi'ite commem- 
moration of the de.ath, at Kerbela in A.il. 61, of 
Pusain, the son of the Khalifa 'All. Just as in 
medireval Christendom and in antiquity, so also 
here, the leligious imagination, seizing upon this 
event, worked it into a rich dramatic literature in 
Persia. For the Sunnites also the 10th of hluharram 
has its significance, for on that day Noah left the 
ark, and Adam and Eve came together for the first 
time after their expulsion from Paradise. With 
the exception of these first ten days of the Islamic 
year, the beginning of the new year {ra’s as-sana) 
IS not observed in the same manner as among us 
and among the majority of the peoples in antiquity. 

(3) Tlie remaining holidays aie in part produc- 
tions of legends, and in part connected ivith the 
Great Pilgrimage, w'hile a few stand in close rela- 
tion with the wnde-spread w’orship of saints. The 
month of Safar is held to he unlucky (cf. Calendar 
[Muslim])'. On the 28th of Safar the anniversary 
of the death of ^Casan, brother of ^[usain, is ob- 
served in India. Two memorial days of the Pro- 
phet fall in Rabi' I.— his birth on the 12th, and his 
death on the 13th. In India, however, they re- 
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verse the order, and commemorate his death on the 
12th. The anniversary of the birth {maulid, mulid) 
of the Uasanain, i.e. or Hasan and Hirsain together, 
falls in llabi' ii. Many other great and small saints 
also have their matdtd'S. In Jumada i. come the 
commemoration days of 'All, his birth on the 8th, 
and his death on the 15th. On the 20th of Jnmada I. 
the Ottomans celebrate the capture of Constan- 
tinople in A.H. 857 (27th May A.D. 1453). Rajah 
has been regarded as a specially holy month ever 
since heathen times. On the 12th of this month 
is the Lailat ar-raghaHb, ‘ the night of the fulfilled 
desires,’ because the Prophet is said to have been 
conceived in that night. The night of the 26th of 
Rajab is the Lailat al-mVrdj, ‘the night of the 
ascension’ of the Prophet. This observance is 
based on the narrative, found in Qur. xvii. 1, of 
the ‘journey by night’ (isrd, masrd) -which the 
Prophet made on a marvellous animal (Burdq) 
from Mecca to Jerusalem and back. This event 
has been treated both in prose and in poetry in 
the literatures of aU Muslim peoples. The 3rd of 
Sha'ban is considered by some as the birthday of 
Hiisain. The night of the 15th of Sha'ban is very 
important as the ‘night of privilege’ (Lailat at- 
hard’a) •, in it the heavenly tree, Sidrat al-muntahd 
(Qur. liii. 14), is shaken to decide who shall die in 
the folio-wing year. Something similar to this is 
told also of the Lailat al-qadr (see above), so that 
one can apply to both ni^ts what Meissner says 
about the latter, that it must be regarded as a 
reminiscence of the Babylonian festival of the New 
Year (Zagmuk) (ABWv. [1902] 227 ; KAT\v. 515). 
On the 21st of Ramadan the Muslims of India 
commemorate the death of ‘All. In the month of 
Shauwal, soon after the * little festival,’ the Egyp- 
tians begin the preparations for the sending of the 
kiswa to Mecca. But the pilgrims, who used to start 
on foot or riding about this time, have now come to 
use extensively European steamers from the Magh- 
rib, Egypt, Syria, and the Ottoman countries. Con- 
sequently the celebration of the departure and of the 
return of the pilgrim caravans is now more and 
more confined to the sending of the kiswa and 
mahmil. The 'Id al-ghadir, the festival of the 
Lake of H’lnim, where the Prophet is said to have 
nominated 'All as his successor, is purely Shfite, 
and kept on the 18th Dhu-l-hijja. 

4, Just as in the worship of Saints, so also in 
the observance of certain festivals, a syncretism 
crops out which is otherwise quite unloiown in 
Islam. It is true that the Arabs, though numeri- 
cally far inferior in the great countries which they 
had conquered, thanks to some other factors spread 
their language there more or less successfully. 
But, on the other hand, they naturally adopted 
some customs, among which was the observance 
of certain days, closely bound up wth the nature 
or the history of the subjected peoples. Thus in 
Egypt the foUowing days are celebrated as general 
festivals : the second day of the Coptic Easter 
(Shamm an-7iasi7n, ‘ smelling the mild west -wind ’) ; 
the Lailat an-nugta, ‘night of the dropping,’ i.e. 
the wonderful drop which causes the nse of the 
Nile, which night falls in June (Bd’una) ; v-ith this 
is connected the custom according to which the 
Munadl an-Nll, ‘Proclaimer of the Nile,’ an- 
nounces the rise and height of its waters ; also the 
celebration of the Jahr al-Hallj, ‘cutting of the 
canal,’ when the water used to break into the old 
— ^now filled up — canal of Cairo. In Persia the old 
Persian New Year’s Day (Nauruz), which falls on 
the vernal equinox, is one of the greatest festivals, 
and deeply affects all the social relations of the 
country. In the Spain of the Arabs, the Muslims 
observed St. John’s Day -with the Christians, under 
the name of al-Ansara, which elsewhere designates 
the Day of Pentecost. This Day of 'Ansara is 


still observed in Morocco about the beginning of 
July ; others combine it -with the Day of 'Ashlra. 
The negroes of the Maghrib celebrate in May the 
"Id al-ful, ‘festival of beans.’ Old style New 
Year’s Day is still observed for three days in the 
Maghrib (formerly also in Egypt) as Y&nndxr or 
Enndyer. Similarly in Turkey, Christian festivals, 
and, m India, Brahmanic festivals are observed 
equally by the Muslims. 

5, Besides the above yearly festivals, the Muslims 
have also a weekly holiday, Friday, Jum'a, Jumu'a 
(cf. Calendar [Muslim] and Bukhari, i. 194f.). 
Work is not forbidden on Friday; but every good 
believer is expected, even if he thinks that he has 
an excuse for other days, to take part on that day in 
the common prayer in the mosque (jdmi,masjid), 
and to hear the address (hutha) of the imam or haUb, 
which follows the prayer. The observance of the 
rest of the day is private, or taken up -with the 
dhikr exercises of the dervishes. 

Literattoe. — R. F. Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-lladinah 
and Meccak [on the ceremonies ol the Yaum Pahr or the 
Third Day], ed. Lend. 1906 ; E. W. Lane, Manners and Ctis- 
toms of tne Modem Egyptians, Lond. 1846, chs. xxiv.-xxvL ; 
Mouradja d’Obsson, Tableau giniral de Vempire othaman, 
Paris, 1787-1820 ; J. H. Garcin de Tassy, Sur les Parlieu- 
laritis de la religion musulmane de I’lnae, Paris, 1831-1832 
(also in L’IslamismeS, Paris, 1874, pp. 289-403); Bndgett 
Meakin, The Moors, Lond. 1902, pp. 239-259; R. L. N. 
MicheU, Egyptian Calendar, Lond. 1877-1900 ; E Sell, Faith 
of Islam^, ikind. 1896, pp. 306-332. K, YOLLEKS. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Nepalese).— 
Buddhism and Hinduism are so closely coimeoted 
that the festivals of Nepal are of as mixed a char- 
acter as are the religions. With the mass of the 
people the religious character of the festivals is 
scarcely recognized. They are occasions of festiv- 
ity ana feasting rather than of prayer and wor- 
ship. All the national, or Niwar, festivals have 
lost a great deal of their importance imder Gurkha 
rule. The share which individual Niwars take in 
the different festivals is not optional, but depends 
upon a curious custom. Under the Niwar kings, 
from the earliest known times, the acting, on 
festival occasions, was the duty or privilege of 
certain families or castes ; so also were the danc- 
ing, the construction of the cars, the making of 
masks, and the necessary painting. In each in- 
stance the privilege was hereditary, and passed 
from father to son. The custom continues to the 
present day. The important Niwar festivals are 
given below. They are arranged in the order m 
which they are celebrated, commencing -with the 
month of Baisakh, the first month of the Niwar 


fear. . 

1. ‘ Bhairabjatra ’ or ‘ Biskati,’ in the month 
Baisakh. — Bhairava is an incarnation of Siva, the 
nost popular deity of Nepal, and regarded M the 
juardian - angel of the country. The deity w 
sssentiaUy Hindu, but has been admitted mto 
;he Buddhist pantheon. Dancing and the sacr^ 
ice of bufialoes characterize the festival, which 
s always celebrated at night, except every twelith 
fear, when it takes place in the daytime. _ _ 

2. ‘ Gaijatra,’ in the month Sawan.— This is a 
estival in honour of the cow. It commences on 
;he first day after the full moon of Sawan. ihe 
Bindu festival, where the cow is worshi^pped, is 
jonfined to one day. The Buddhist part of the 
estival lasts for half a month. The 
nhdras and temples are visited, little -wax trew 
probably commemorative of the sacred Bo-tree ac 
5ava) are carried, and offerings are made to van- 
ms^ Buddhas. Images and pictures are e^srf 
<o view in the vihdras for fifteen days 

ifth day before till the tenth day after full m°°^ 
Dassami), when the festival closes, and the pi^ 
ures are taken down and carefully put a-ivay m 
he vihdras. 
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3. ‘ Banhrajatra,’ in the month Sawan. — The 
name applies to feasts Avhioh are ^ven from time 
to time to the fraternity of ianhras. They occur 
quarterly, in the months Baisakh, Sawan, Kartikh, 
and Margh. They are celebrated by the giving 
of alms to the banhras on the part of any patron 
or any one who wishes to acquire merit, and of 
the people generally. On this occasion the coronet 
of Amitabha Buddha is taken from his image in 
his temple and exposed to public view. 

4. Indrajatra,’ in the month Bhadu. — This festi- 
val, held in Khatmandu, is peculiar to Nepal. It 
is held in the beginning of September. It com- 
mences four days before the full moon of the 
month Bhadu, and lasts until the fourth day 
after. 

5. ‘Swayambhumala,’ in the month Assin. — 
This is the birthday of Swayambhu. It is a great 
Buddhist holiday, on the day of the full moon, 
and there is general Buddhist worship throughout 
the country. 

6. ‘Sheoratri,’ in the month Phagan. — It is 
held on the first day of the month, and is a fast, 
not a feast. It is a purely Hindu festival, but 
most Buddhists observe it. 


mained strictly ^aivitic, reached its clim.ax. It 
thus comes to pass that nowadays in well-nigh all 
festivals and ceremonies, even those of unquestion- 
able Hindu origin, we find Buddhist rites associated 
with Brahmamc practices. Nor is this all, for the 
prestige of Brahmanism, especially during the pre- 
sent djmasty (founded in 1782), having even more 
considerably d^vindled, it may be said that in a 
good many festivals and domestic ceremonies the 
resence or the so-called Brahmans (now a somewhat 
egenerate body) is solicited chiefly out of homage 
to a time-honoured tradition which renders them 
indispensable. Their task consists mainly in cal- 
culating auspicious dates, making oflerings to the 
gods and goblins, performing lustrations, blowing 
sahklia shells, or striking the ‘gong of victory,’ 
and waving their Saivite hour-glass-shaped drum 
(damaru). 

The private observances and ceremonies of the 
Siamese Avill be discussed in art. Siam (Buddhism 
in). In this art. only festivals of a public nature 
are treated. 

For the sake of easier comparison and identi- 
fication of Siamese festivals introduced from 
Brahmanic or Buddhist India ■with those of their 


7. Small ‘ Machendrajatra.’in the month Chait. 

8 . ‘ Neta Devi Rajatra,’ in the same month. 

9. Great ‘ Machendrajatra.’ — This is the most 
important Buddhist festival in Nepal. It consists 
of three distinct portions : (1) the bathing of the 
image of Machendra ; (2) the dr.agging of the image 
in a tiiumphal car ; (3) unrobing the image and 
exhibiting his shirt to the people. 

10. Festival of ‘Narayan.’ — Narayan is a form 
of Vifnu, and Buddhists to some extent enter into 
the Avbrship of the day.^ 

LTTESAinBE.— H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Hepal, I,ondon, 
ISSO; Monier- Williams, Buddhism, do. 18S9. 

J. H. Bateson. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Siamese).— /nfro- 
ductory . — Siamese festivals, fasts, and observances 
are, as_ a rule, traceable to either Brahmanism or 
Buddliism. These two creeds, introduced at a 
very early date into the country, have ever since 
existed side by side as rivals for the supremacy, 
hut without any violent struggle, in so far at least 
as extant records go. The former (in its varied 
developments, especially Saivism) xvas, ivith few 
exceptions, patronized by the Court till about 150 
years ago, while Buddhism found most support 
among the masses. This naturally led the rulers 
of Siam, even when deeply attached to Hinduistic 
tenets, to assume the r61e of defenders of Buddhism 
as a matter of policy. Thus in every Siamese 
rapital^ of the past (as even in the present one, 
BSngkok), and in the chief provincial towns, especi- 
ally in the south (Malay Peninsula), Brahmanic 
temples ivith a body of officiating Brahmans, who 
acted at the same time as State and Court priests, 
were to be found along with numerous Buddliist 
shrines and monasteries erected, some by pious 
rulers, but mostly by the people. Of these temples 
there were at least three in each toxvn, facing the 
EMt, and dedicated respectively to Siva (that on 
the south), Ganesa (the middle one), and Visnu 
(teat on the north side). The result of all this Avas, 
11 not an actual blending of the tAvo religions, the 
^aual introduction into most of the national fes- 
Vv f ceremonies of both Brahmanic and Bnd- 
ohist ntes. This process Avas further intensified 
the reigns of staunch Buddhist soA^ereigns 
““ Song-thaiu (1618-28) and Mongkut (1851-68), 
who^totli ascended the throne after Tiaving spent a 
considerable part of their life in a cloister. It Avas 
csMci^ly through the endeavours of the latter 
^er that the introduction of Buddhist rites into 
state and Court ceremonies, AA-hioh had long re- 
H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Sepal, vol. ii. 


land of origin, the Siamese solemnities are here 
mentioned in the serial order of the months in Avhich 
they occur, beginning Avith Chaitra, the Siamese 
fifth month. It is Avith this that the Siamese new 
year noAv commences, Avhereas at an uncertain re- 
mote period it began Avith Margasirsa (as in North 
India till about the end of the 10th cent., according 
to al-Biruni), the present Siamese first month. 
Along Avith public festiA’als, some solemnities noAv 
held only at Court, or abolished of late, but Avhich 
Avere Wmerly more or less public, Avill also be men- 
tioned, It seems fit, moreover, that the principal 
state ceremonies periodically performed at ap- 
pointed seasons should not bo passed unnoticed, 
oAving to their intimate connexion Avith most public 
festivals, of Ai’hich they often constitute the pre- 
dominant feature. The national periodically re- 
curring holiday is the Moon-feast, or Buddhist 
Uposatlixi festival, Avhich till recently Avas legu- 
larly observed on the 8th and 15th days of the Avax- 
ing and on the 8th and 14th or 15th days of the 
AA'aning, but is noA\’ superseded to a large extent 
(since the adoption of the solar calendar in 1889) 
for civil purposes by Sundays. 

i. Chaitka (5th month). — The greater part of this 
month is occupied Avith the NeAV Year festivals, 
Avhich are actuallj' three, intended to solemnize 
respectively the commencement of the luni-solar, 
civil (modern solar), and astrological (old solar) 
years. Leaving out civil Ncav Year’s Day — fixed, 
since the introduction of the modem calendar in 
1889, to fall invariabl}' on the first of April, .and 
Avhich is an empty observance — it remains to con- 
sider the other tAVO, oAA’ing to their being essentially 
religious, connected Avith the old calendar adopted 
from India on the basis of the Saka era reckoning, 
and celebrated -ndth as much pomp as ever, despite 
the introduction of the ncAv calendar. 

I. ‘Trut,’ or popular New Year.— The festh-i- 
ties last three days : the 13th Avaning of Phalgnna 
(4thmontii) ; the IsbAvaxingof Ch<aitra(6th month), 
or Ncav Year’s Day ; and the daj’ folloAA’ing, These 
holida 3 ’-s are an occasion for the people to perfonn 
meritorious Avork and enjoy themseh'es, after hav- 
ing duly freed the premises from ghosts through 
exorcistic recitations by Buddhist monks, Avho are 
presented Avith food and requisites.^ The task is 
accomplished on a much lamer scale in the capital, 
where recitations of the Aianatiya sutia (an un- 
canonical compilation) are held all round the royal 
p.alace and the city AA'alls, and guns are fired oil 
from them at regular inten-als during the night to 
frighten the goblins. The people cany protective 
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rings of unspun cotton cord on the head, and threads 
of the same material across the shoulders for tlie 
same purpose, so as to be freed from e\dl influence 
on New Year’s Day, On this date (1st of Chaitra), 
oblations to the gods are made and ancestral wor- 
sbip is performed. At court, after this and a Koma 
sacrifice offered on the sacred fire by the Brahmans, 
the ‘name’ of the year is changed. This cere- 
mony, termed SamvachchJiara-chinda, consists in 
changing the name of the animal denoting the place 
of the year (samvatsara) in the duodenary cycle (of 
the twelve animals ; see Calendar [Siamese]) after 
which the year is designated, but not the ‘ figure * 
or serial number of the year in the era, the altering 
of which is to be efi'ected later, on Mesa-sahkranti, 

i.e. at the completion of the astrological (solar) year. 
The people are allowed free gambling — an extra- 
ordinary concession of which full advantage is taken. 
In connexion mth this popular New Year festival 
the following other important ceremonies are per- 
formed. 

2 . ‘Snana,’ or * GajendrSSva-snanaih ’ (‘sprink- 
ling of the lordly elephants and horses,’ a later re- 
duced form of it). — This has been but recently 
abolished. It was originally a lustration of arms, 
a general purification of the army, like the Hindu 
Nlrajana, which was restricted later to a formal 
sprinkling of the elephants and horses from the 
royal stales, effected from stands with lustral 
water as they filed past in a stately procession. On 
the same occasion ^e VxddM-pasa Brahmans (i.e. 
those in charge of auspicious rites in connexion 
wth elephants) uncoiled, in the royal elephant 
warehouses, the ropes and nooses stored therein 
for elephant-catching, and performed a hook and 
noose dance in honour of Vi§nu, simulating the 
capture of elephants. This toolc place on the third 
day of the waning. Next morning the ropes and 
nooses were coiled up again and stored away. 
Both these ceremonies were repeated on the 4th 
new-moon day of the 11 th month (ASvayuja) in 
connexion with the half-year festival. The pur- 
port was a general review of the army, so that all 
its equipment might be kept in proper order and 
efficiency. 

3 . ‘Thii-Nam,’ or drinking of the •water of alle- 
giance. — This is a ceremony performed Avith the 
utmost splendour in the royal Buddhist temple of 
the capital (and in the chief temple of eve^ pro- 
vincial toAvn) Avith the concourse of all officials. 
It takes place on the third day of the waxing, and 
is repeated in connexion AA'ith the half-year festival 
on the 13th day of the waning of the 10th month 
(Bhadrapada). Water is loyally drunk, in Avhich 
royal Aveapons (symbols of the sovereign poAver) are 
dipped, adjurations being pronounced the Avhile, 
so as to make it fatal to traitors. In essence this 
is tantamount to a Avater-ordeal, of the kind that 
formerly obtained in the Hindu Courts (cf. Brhas- 
pati, in SEE xxxiii. [1889] 318). 

4 . ‘ Songkran,’ or astrological (solar) New Year. 
— ^This falls noAvadays on either the 12th or the 13th 
of April, the date of the assumed entrance of the 
sun into Aries, according to the traditional local 
(Hindu-imported) reckoning. The day is termed 
3Iahd Soiigkran day (Maha-sankrunti being sub- 
stantially the same as 3Iesa-sahkranti), and AA'ith 
it commences a three days’ festival, the year’s serial 
number in the era being changed Avith much cere- 
mony on the third day, AA'liich is actually regarded 
as New Year’s Day (solar). On this occasion the king 

E ' irms with much splendour a kind of shoAA'er- 
Avith lustral Avater, termed murdhdbhiseka, 
and afterwards he sprinkles the sacred images. 
The people, amid much rejoicing and free gamb- 
ling, as on the popular New Years Day, perform a 
good deal of meritorious Avork by Avashing the 
Buddha images in the temples, sprinkling the 


monks and their relatives as an act of respect, and 
building sand - hillocks in the temple-grounds 
They partake of rice gruel, and offer 2>mdas of 
food, and lighted incense-sticks and tapers, to the 
statues of the Buddha. 

ii. VaiSakha ( 6 fch month). — 5 . Ploughing fest- 
ival. — This important state ceremony, traceable to 
the remotest antiquity in India, is performed up 
to the present day in Siam in order to usher in 
auspiciously the tilling of paddy fields. The people 
dare not, in fact, commence cultivation till this 
festival has been held, in Avhich prognostics are 
also draAvn concerning the prospects of the crop. 
It takes place on a lucky day designated by the 
astrologers in the waxing part of Vaisakha (usually 
in the early days of May). A high official, formerly 
holding the title of baladeva, and representing the 
king (noAv the task falls ex officio to the Minister 
of Agriculture), performs the ploughing in a 
CroAvn field, attended by the Brahmans, a large 
retinue, and croAvds of people Avho naturally take 
a keen interest in the ceremony. After having 
cut three concentric furrows Avith a gilt plough 
draAvn hy richly caparisoned bulls (the sacred hulls 
were formerly employed), he scatters over them 
seeds Avhich have previously been halloAved by 
mantras (Brahmanic, and now also Buddhist, 
recitations). The bulls are next fed Avith seven 
different sorts of seeds in order to draw prognostics : 
those they most relish will be plentiful during the 
year. In ancient times the king presided in person, 
but later he delegated authority to the Minister of 
Agriculture (Avho held, according to the ancient 
statutes, the title of baladeva in allusion to Bala- 
deva or Balarama, Krsna’s brother Avho accom- 
plished BO many wonders Avith his ploughshare). 
This dignitary Avas on such an occasion, till half 
a century ago, regarded as a mock-king, not only 
from his appearing in princely attire,_ surrounded 
by a retinue carrying princely insignia, but also 
from his being entitled, during the three days that 
the festival lasted, to collect all tolls and ship-dues 
in the capital and its suburbs, Avhile the real king 
kept retired in his palace Avithout transacting any 
state business. The present king of Siam, how- 
ever, did away with this absurd custom by attend- 
ing on 21st April 1912 the ploughing festival, to 
Avhich he drove in his motor car, his presence 
being greatly appreciated by all as a token of the 
sovereign’s interest in promoting the welfare of 
the national agriculture. 

6. ‘Visakha-puja.’— This is a stnctly Buddhist 
festival, occurring at the full moon of Yaisakha, 
Avhich is held to be the anniversary of the birth, en- 
lightenment, and death of the Buddha. For three 
days the people bedeck their dAvellings festive!)', 
suspending flower Avreaths, garlands, and lanterns 
Avhich they light at night. They assemble at the 
temples to Avorship the sacred images AVith UoAvers, 
scents, and lamps, and to hear religious address^. 
They adorn the holy spires Avith flags and streamers, 
present offerings of food, etc., to the monks, 1 ^ 
tribute alms to the poor, and purch^e liimg 
animals (especially birds and . ? 

release in nomage to the Buddhist j. 

showing kindness to all creatures. It goes wthont 
saying that the royal temples on the evening 

of such days are gorgeously illummated, Avith the 

additional attraction of fireworks. None the less 
the festiA'al is not so intensely popular as the jngaa 
Y ear and Mid-Year ones. 

iii. Jyestha (7th month).--7. 

This state ceremony, Avlnch Avas 
several centuries ago, used to 

of people, to Avhom, it afforded 

of draAA'ing prognostics. Three large top ti,-*- 

Se nine ifetals (corresponding to.the 

are supposed to rule human destmies), J 
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*hc three gods, -n'ere carried out in procession by 
:he Brahmans from tlie temple of Siva and set in 
motion on a hoard hj' means of a silken string of 
five colours. From the duration of their spin and 
the kind of noise tliey emitted, omens u ere drawn. 

iv. ASSdHA ( 8th month). — 8. Visnu's sleep. — It is 
■well knouTi that Visnuis supposed to commence his 
four months’ sleep on the Miik Seaonthe 11th wax- 
ing of .SsTidha, a date which is to_ this day solem- 
nired in India by a festival. This was certainly 
the case formerly also in Siam, as is evidenced by 
the state ceremony recorded to have regularly taken 
place, in the past, at such a season. It consisted 
in a lustration (murdhdbhi^cha) administered to the 
king by the household Brahmans on a dais rising in 
the centre of a pond (representing the one ttie sea and 
the other the serpent Se§a, Visnu’s mythical couch). 
Besides the above Vaisnava festival (or in con- 
nexion with it), the Asadlia, or Midsummer, festival 
{7th to Hth day of waxing) was likewise celebrated 
in Siam in bygone days, and at the end of it the 
BrShmnns began their retreat and fasts. But the 
festival became in the course of time entirely 
Barbed in the following Buddhist one. 

9. Beginning of ‘Vassa,’ or Buddhist retreat. — 
This is solemnized by a festival lasting three days 
(I4th, 15th of waxing, and 1st of waning), durin" 
the first of which elaborate vassa tapers are carried 
in procession to the temples, where they are to he 
lignted and kept burning for the 'whole year. 
Oiferings of robes and requisites for the incipient 
retreat-season are liberally made to tlie monks ; 
and the days preceding it are widely taken ad- 
^antage of by the youths who seek to gain admis- 
sion to the holy (Jrdor whether as novices or as 
monks. There is accordingly much animation at 
this period in and about the temples. On the 15th 
the magnificent vassa tapers (a sort of Paschal 
candles) pro formally lighted by means of ‘celestial 
fire ’ (wliich is obtained from the sunbeams through 
a burning-glass, or, in default, produced with 
a flint and steel). Those in the royal temples are 
lighted from candles sent by the king, which have 
been kindled from the ‘celestial fire.’ Rehearsals 
of the Vessantara Jataka are held in the Uposatka 
hall of royal and other temples by lay devotees 
engaged for the purpose ; Buddha images in the 
shrines are sprinlued with scented water, and their 
attire is changed, a scarf being put on their 
shoulders as bdits the rainy season. Among the 
presents made to the monks are large quantities 
of bees’ wax formed into tapers, artificial flowers, 
trees with gilt or silvered branches, and tiny figures 
of birds perched on them, sometimes even entire 
landfecapes to recreate the recluses ; or modelled 
into pineapple-like cakes gorgeously ornamented 
’R'ith ribbons and flowers — all in order to provide 
fight to the monks during their retreat, as they 
are not allowed to use oil lamps. 

V. Sravana (9th month). — 10. ‘Tulabhara.’ — 
This state ceremonj’ (well known in India as Tula- 
pmisa or Tulad), consisting in being weighed 
against gold, silver, etc., and distributing this in 
charity, was in the past invariably practised by 
oiamese kings, and at times also by the queen, 
at this season ; but after the middle of the 18th 
aent. it fell into disuse. 

II. ' Varuna-sattram,' or * Maha-megha Puja.' — 
inis pmnitiation of Varuna and of the clouds was 
cscntially a rain-making ceremony, performed of 
Old m Siam in order to promote the germination 
01 peas in the fields. It has been since celebrated 
only in times of great drought, but with the addi- 
tion of Buddhist rites, whereas it was originally 
u pmely Hinduistic rite, and in it only Brahmans 
part, 'riiese, clad in a rudimentary bathing- 
uith streaming hair, read twice a day', for 
inrec days in succession, addi esses to the rain-gods 


before a pit, uliile uaving cloud-coloured flags, the 
images of the gods being e.xposed to the full heat 
of the sun all the time. 

vi. BHXDn,VPADA (lOth month).— A festival 
termed Bhadrapada took place at this season, not 
explained in the old rocorus, ubich possiblv com- 
sponded cither to the Salm vtsava (Indra’.s iestii-.-il, 
12th_ of the waxing) or to the Aunnta chaturdnii 
(pstiv.al of the serpent-god Ananta, 14Ui). Now 
the only solemnities observed are the follouing. 

12. Semi-annual renewal of the oath of allcgi- 

The adjured uatcr is drunk a second time 
by all officials on the IStb uaning, as at Kew Ye.ar 
(see no. 3 above), 

13. ‘Sat’ (Sarada).— This is the Half-Year or 
Autumnal Festiv.il, termed Sat [ISurada) from the 
antumn season u hich now begins, 'rhe celebration 
lasts three days (I’.c. the last one of Bluldrapiada 
and the fimt two of A&iina). Originally it uns 
mainly a Saiva solemnity, connected with the 
descent of the snn (Sh a) to the realm of the de- 
parted (the south), which suggested worsliip to the 
manes. _ Of this some traces still survive, although 
the festival has long assumed a Buddhist cliaractcr. 
It is an occasion for merit-making ; oblations are 
made to the gods and goblins, offerings to the 
monks and novices, especially to such as have 
joined the Order two months before, and presents 
of sweetmeats to relatives and friends. Every one 
partakes of rice cooked with coco-nut milk and 
sweetened with cither honey or sugar. 

vii, A^V'INA, or ASvayuja (11th month).— 14. 
Lustration of arms.— It being now the Iialf-ycnr 
season, tbo sprinkling of elephants and horses, as 
well .as the uncoiling, distending, and re-coiling of 
the elephant nooses was, till leccntly, performed 
with similar ceremonies as at New Year (sec no, 
2 above). 

15. Royal regatta. — Until the downfall of the 
former capital, Ayuddhya, in 1767, a regatta used 
to take place at this time of the year hetw cen the 
king ana tlie queen in their respective state barges, 
in which a number of officials also joined, racing 
between them. Prognostics wore drawn ; if the 
king’s barge lost, it betokened prosperity to tlie 
realm ; but, if it won, it was a sign of impending 
calamities and famine. This state ceremony u ns 
discontinued, but a possible survival of it in a 
modified form may oe the annual regatta that 
takes place on the 8tb waning, in honour of the 
Pak-nam Pagoda (a spire rising in the middle of 
the river Mc-nam near its mouth), though this is 
strictly a Buddhist festival. 

16 and 17. Termination of the ‘Vassa,’ or Bud- 
dhist retreat ; floating of lamps at night. — ^These 
arc two festivals occurring contemporaneously on 
the 14th and 15th of the waxing send on the 1st of 
the waning. Although now believed to bo both 
connected with Buddhism, there can bo little 
doubt that the second one is merely the traditional 
continuation of the Hindu Dyiila or Koiugara 
festival, held at full moon in honour of Inara and 
Laksmi, when lamps are also lighted. In Siam 
little rafts with lamps are floated on the streams 
these tluree nights, with the object of thus wor- 
shipping the footprint which the Buddha is said to 
have left on the sandy bank of the Narmada, at 
the instance of tlie Nagas. Round fish-pies, Fonie 
of large size, are made and partaken of. The 
Buddhist festival ending the Vassa is celebrated 
these three days by worshipping the sacred iroagO'^, 
ofleting flowers to the monks wherew ith to adorn 
the uposatha hall in which Payuranu is to be hcld^ 
and the halls reserved for recitations of the MahCi 

is'. ‘Kathin’ processions.— From the termina- 
tion of the Buddhist Vassa on till the end of the 
month, and even for some days later, presents of 
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robes and requisites for the monks to use during 
the coming dry season of outdoor errands are con- 
veyed to the temples in solemn processions, either 
by water or by land. Such pageants are termed 
Kaihin processions, from the Icathina robes pre- 
sented on such occasions to the monks, which, ac- 
cording to old custom, should be made from raw 
cotton, spun, woven, cut, and stitched together in 
the course of a single day and night, such a feat 
being considered highly meritorious. The Royal 
processions taking place for the same purpose at 
this season are famed for their magnificence, which 
makes them well worth seeing. Before A.D. 1030 
or so they were held only by water, but since then 
King Prasad Thong instituted also the land Kashin 
or Kathin Boh, of Avhich Tachard in 1685, Kaempfer 
in 1690, and nearly every other traveller in Siam, 
have ^oken in glowing terms. 

19. The ‘ P’ha-pa ’ serenades. — Robes and re- 
quisites are also presented to the monks in a some- 
what stealthy manner which enhances the fun of 
the donation. This is accomplished at night by a 
surprise party, which proceeds by land or boat in 
silent procession to the precincts of the monastery 
singled out for the purpose, and lays the robes and 
other gifts in and about the busli (whence the name 
P'lm-pa, meaning ‘jungle cloths,’ i.c. robes aban- 
doned in the woods). When everything Ls ready 
displayed, the party suddenly bursts into a lively 
serenade, with musical instruments and singing, 
thus awaking the monks, who, as soon as day- 
light sets m, come out to gather the presents. 

viii. Karttika (12th month). — 20. Feast of 
Lamps. — This embraces two distinct festivals : (1) 
the hoisting of lamps on poles on new-moon day 
and the lighting of them at night, till the second 
day of the waning, when they are lowered ; (2) the 
floating of lamps in the streams at nigh t on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th days of the moon, with the eventual 
addition of fireworks. This second form of illumi- 
nation seems, however, to be connected more especi- 
ally with the festival hereafter explained (no. 21). 
On the other hand, the aerial lanterns hoisted on 
poles, as aforesaid, are kept burning to scare away 
goblins as in time of epidemics (cf. the raksa- 
pradlpas), and, it is believed, also to retain the 
water from draining off the paddy fields, for the 
ears of rice would not attain maturity if the yearly 
inundation were to abate so early. Hence the 
festival is a very popular one, like its counterpart, 
the Dlwdli or Dlpaiuali, in India. They closely 
correspond, although the dJedia-pradipas (lamps 
raised on poles in the air) are in India lighted m 
honour or Laksmi. We have hero to do essenti- 
ally with a festival in honour of Visnu and liis 
consort, for it is known that on the Hth day of 
the new moon of Kfirttika the god awakes from 
his four months’ sleep, and that his victory over 
king Bali (Vdmana avatdra) took place at this 
season. 

21. ‘ Karttikeya ’ festival. — The main feature 
of this in Siam, besides the popular one of lamp- 
floating, was a state ceremony, recently abolishea, 
held in honour both of Kfirttikeya (or Skanda, 
the Hindu Mars, son of Siva) and of the Pleiades 
who fostered him. It took place at the time of the 
moon’s conjunction with this star cluster, i.e. 
shortly before full moon. It was a fire-festival, 
in agreement with Karttikeya’s legendary birth 
from fire. Three stands were set up in front of 
the temples, respectively, of Siva, Gane^a, and 
Visnu ; and by the four sides of each stand, facing 
the four points of the compass, hillocks were 
erected, formed of earth mixed with cow-dung. 
Three earthen pots containing paddy, beans, and 
tilseed, and provided with a wick dipped in oil in 
the centre, were placed on the top of poles, one by 
each stand ; and, the wicks having been lighted, 


fire was kept burning in the pots for three days 
Prognostics were then drawn by means of twelve 
staves, having rags dipped in oil tied at one end. 
After the setting of fire to these the staves were 
hurled, four at a time, in the direction of the four 
hillocks rising round each stand. From the side 
on which they fell it was argued that prosperity 
would grace either the king, the clergy, the officials, 
or the people. The ceremony ended with oblations 
of parched rice to the earthen pots, and addresses 
to the three gods. Similarly in Southern India, 
on full-moon day, rice-meal buns are made, with 
a cavity in the centre filled in with ghl and pro- 
vided with a wick which is lit ; and bonfires are 
kindled on the mountain-tops in honour of Kart- 
tikeya. This is practically a Saivite festival held 
as a counterpart to the Vaisnavite one mentioned 
above, which in India is bv some celebrated in 
honour of Durga, the wife of Siva. So are eventu- 
ally the lamps set out afloat on the streams. In 
Siam this lamp-floating is accomplished more gener- 
ally and with far more splendour than in the month 
of Asvina (see nos. 16 and 17), because the rains 
are now at an end and line weather has set in. 
Many of the lamps are quite elaborate creations, 
carved out of squill stalks, some being in the form 
of rafts and others of barges, with daintily carved 
figures in them, or neatly arrayed with lanterns, 
tapers, and fireworks, which are lit when they are 
set adrift. 

ix. MAROAiiRSA (1st month).— 22. Feast of 
speeding the outflow.— This ceremony, literally 
‘driving away the umter,’ of high importance in 
connexion with agriculture, was not performed 
regularly every year, but only in years of great 
floods. The Inst time it took place was on the 
occasion of the memorable flood of 1831. It has 
since fallen into disuse. The purpose was to drive 
away the flood-demon, or, in plain language, to 
cause the water in the river to abate rapidly, so that 
the paddy fields might be drained and the harvest 
accelerated. To this end the king proceeded down 
the river in his state barge, escorted by a pompous 
water-procession, and repeatedly waved the royal 
flabellum in the direction of down-stream, p a 
magic intimation to the water to flow off rapidly. 
Kaempfer and other contemporary writers mistook 
the royal flabellum for a sword, and thus put on 
record that the king ‘ cuts the water with a knife 
in order to make it fall,’ which is, of course, 
absurd (see Kaempfer, History of Japan, Glasgoi^ 
1906, i. 73, where he confounds this ceremony with 
that of Kathin-nam, ‘ Water Kathin,’ for which 


see no. 18 above). 

23. Kite-flying festival. — This was a state cere- 
nony as well as a public festivity. Large paper 
cites were flown with the object of calling up the 
seasonal wind by the fluttering noise they 
riie festival was obviously connected with hus- 
landry, as the wind prevailing at this season ^ tk® 
lorth-east monsoon, which, when beginning to blow, 
sweeps the rain-clouds away, so that fiim weather 
sets in and the yearly flood quickly abates, the 
ields drying up rapidly. This festival was niscon- 
sinued after the downfall of the former capital, 
4.yuddhya. La Loubhre, who was in Siam durin^g 
she last quarter of 1687, mentions that “e /ate 
of the king of Siam is in the air every night tor 
she two winter months, and some mandanns are 
lominated to ease one another in 
string’ {Historical Bclation ^ 

?iam, London, 1693 , p. 49 ). From this 

hat the kite-flying was continued ®any ^ys 

n succession, tUl the desired resMt 

n of the north-east monsoon) kad keen attainea^ 

X. Pausa (2nd montli).-24. " 

riiis state ceremony, discontinued after 
all of the former capital, Ayuddhya, consisted m 
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the king ascending a dais bedecked -witii seven 
varieties of flowers, upon which he hatlied and 
changed his attire, while the eight household 
Brahmans who attended upon him performed a 
sort of angel dance. The rite corresponds to the 
Hindu Pusyahhiseka Snana, or ceremonial bath- 
ing of a king when the moon stands in the asterism 
Pusya (nebula in Cancer). 

25. Worship of the sacred bull. — ^This festival, 
■which has dropped out of use for several centuries, 
consisted in leading the sacred hull (Nandi, the 
milk-white vehicle of Siva and the guardian of 
all quadrupeds) out of the royal stables on to a 
dais two cubits high, on which it was made to 
stand facing the North, a sacred lire being kindled 
in front of it. Its horns and hoofs were decked 
with golden ornaments studded with the nine 
gems; golden medallions and tassels hung from 
its ears; a silken cord was passed through its 
nostrils ; the post to which it was tied was richly 
ornamented. Gold, silver, and silken cloths were 
heaped underneath the belly of the sacred animal, 
which was fed and watered from golden vessels, 
the king’s children themselves helping in handing 
it grass and dainties. The four chief Brahmans 
stood at the four comers of the dais sacrificing to 
the fire, from evening till next morning, when the 
king arrived in state preceded by the haladeva, 
or Minister of Agriculture, carrying a tray full of 
parched rice. The royal pageant circumambulated 
the hull nine times ; then a state banquet followed 
which ended the ceremony. This testival may 
have originated from the ancient Hindu one of 
letting loose the sacred hull (Vfsotsarga), which 
was, however, performed on full-moon day of 
Karttika, or even in A^vayuja (see Pa.ras)cara 
Cffhyasutra, iii. 9 ). It was somehow connected 
with agriculture, or, at any rate, with the welfare 
or multiplication of cattle. 

26. Swing festival. — This very popular festivity 
is held with much pomp for the reception of Siva, 
and is followed by a quieter one to welcome Visnu. 
It has been celebrated from the remotest period in 
all old Siamese capitals and chief cities, and in some 
of the latter {e.q, Ligor) saving-pillars exist to this 
day and a semblance of the ceremony is still per- 
formed. But it is in Bangkok, the present capital, 
that it survives in all its splendour. As it falls 
about the vernal solstice, its original purpose was 
undoubtedly that of a solstitial festival, in which 
theswin^g and the circular dances that follow 
it symbolize the revolution and, perhaps, the birth 
of the sun typified in its return to the northern 
hemisphere. But the celebration is at the same 
time connected with agriculture, it being presided 
over by the Minister, the baladeva, the mock-king 
who also performs the ceremonial ploughing (see 
no. 5 above). It is only within the last sixty years 
or so that other dignitaries have been appointed in 
®nc9?ssion to relieve him of the task. The descent 
of Siva on epth occurs on the 7th waxing, when 
the rites begin ; his departure takes place on the 
first day of the waning. The swinging in his honour 
is performed on the 7th day of the waxing in the 
rorenoon,^ and on the Oth day in the afternoon. 
■The presiding dignitary proceeds on both these 
dates in great state, escorted by a magnificent pro- 
cession, to the esplanade opening in front of the 
three temples of the gods, where the swing-pillars 
rise. These are a substantial permanent wooden 
structure, some sixty feet in height ; the swinging 
13 performed by four Brahmans who carry on 
their heads a sort of snake-like hood, and it is 
repeated t'wice over again by two other parties of 
^em, changing the swing-board at every turn. 
'.““0 swinging, each party must snatch away 
with their teeth a money-bag suspended at -some 
distance from the top of a pole. When the contest 


is over, the twelve swingers, wielding buffalo horns, 
perform, in front of a stand, where the mock-king 
sits, ^a circular dance in three rounds of three 
circuits each, during which the dancers dip their 
horns in a basin full of water and sprinkle it upon 
one another (ef. the rasa, or sportive dance, per- 
formed by Krsna’s cowherds and cowlierdesses). 
The mock-king must witness all this seated, with 
his left foot resting on the ground, but with his 
right foot uplifted and resting upon his left knee. 
He must retain this posture all the time the per- 
formance lasts. mien it is over, he leav'es, 
escorted^ by the procession. Evidently the origin 
of all this is the Hindu Dola or Dola-ydtra, festival 
(which is, however, a spring solemnity held on the 
full-moon day of Phalguna), with which it has some 
features in common, while others may have become 
lost in its native land. But the swing pillars are 
said_ to represent Mount Meru ; the ropes sus- 
taining the swing-board, the serpent Sesa; and 
the three boards or seats employed successively in 
turns, the three gods Aditya (the Sun), Chandra 
(the Moon), and Bharani (the Earth) ; and thus the 
festival may after all be held in commemoration 
of the mythical churning of the Ocean of Milk 
effected by the gods. The legend in connexion 
with this is, in fact, that the gods made use of 
Se§a (or Ananta, or Vasuki) as a great rope, which 
they twisted round the mountain Mandara, made 
to ao duty as a churning-staff resting on Vi§nu in 
tortoise form, both ends of the rope being held by 
the gods in their hands to pull to and fro alter- 
nately. The description of so peculiar a sort of 
churning device closely suggests the image of the 
swing used in this Siamese festival. The swinging, 
it should be noticed, is effected from east to west, 
and, therefore, in the direction of the course of the 
sun. 

27. The reception of Visnu. — The Vai?navite fest- 
ival immediately following the Saivite one just de- 
scribed is performed quietly in the temple of Vi§nn. 
It begins on the first day of the waning, and ends 
on the sixth, the date of the god’s departure from 
the world of men. The statues of Visnu, Lak§ml, 
and Mahesvari are carried about the town in pro- 
cession before moonrise, as befits the god of dark- 
ness (the night-sun). In former times the king of 
Siam, mounted on an elephant, used to escort the 
gods Siva and Visnu in procession in and out of 
the temple. 

xi. MaGHA ( 3 rd month). — 28. ‘ Dhanya-daha’ 
(or ‘ Dahanara ’), Festival of burning of the ears of 
paddy. — This was another popular agricultural 
ceremony, associated with the harvest, as a form 
of thanksgiving for the same ; it has since been 
abolished. It must somehow have originated from 
the old Brahmanic rite of partaking of the first- 
fruits of the harvest (Agrayana sacrifice, for Avhich 
cf. the Grhyasutras). A canopied dais was set up 
in the Cro-mi paddy fields, to which the usujil 
mock-king proceeded in state as on the occasion ol 
the Ploughing Festival (see no. 5 above). Befoie 
the dais a large chhattra (state conical umbrella) 
was erected, having three storeys, made respec- 
tively of a different variety of paddy ears entivined 
together. To this structure the mock-king set 
fire ; then his followers, divided into four parties 
differently attired and representing the gods of 
the four quarters and their retinue, rushed in to 
contend for the umbrella. Prognostics were (kawn 
according to which of the parties succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the spoils. 

Conveying the paddy home. — The ceremony just 
described was followed by that of conveying home 
the harvest. When the threshing of the new 
paddy had been completed on the Crown fields, 
the king proceeded thither in state, loaded some 
of the grain on his paddy sled, and had this 
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drawn by members of the royal family to the 
palace, by means of a rope made of twisted paddy 
straws with the ears still on. Upon reaching the 
palace he caused a large conical umbrella to be 
made with this rope, while from the fresh ears 
gathered he had the juice expressed. This was 
then made into gruel by the addition of coco-nut 
milk and sugar, and sent as an offering to the head 
monks of the royal monasteries. It goes without 
saying that such ceremonies were followed by tbe 
people in and about the capital with the keenest 
interest, while in the country the harvest opera- 
tions were, and still are, celebrated by the peasantry 
with oblations to the gods and rites simdar to tliose 
already described, though on a less pompous scale, 
but amid lively pastimes and intense rejoicing, 
of which harvest songs (especially threshing and 
reaping ditties), joined in alternately by men and 
women, form the chief and most pleasant feature. 

29. ‘ Si va-ratri,’ Festival of Siva’s night . — This 
is, as the name implies, strictly 6aivite, and has 
been celebrated from the remotest period in Siam 
on full-moon day of Magha, it being derived frorp 
the similar Hindu festival more correctly termed 
Maha &iva~ratri (which is, however, held on the 
14th day of the waning). An earthen pot full of 
water, but with a hole in the bottom, is suspended 
by means of strings to four poles, and beneath the 
pot a linqa is placed, which rests on a basement of 
the usual symoolical form, provided with a spout. 
At night the -water is let drop upon the lihga, and 
collected from under the spout into vessels. Shortly 
before dawn, rice is cooked in the temple of the 
god, with the addition of honey, palm-sugar, and 
other condiments, and when ready it is distributed 
all round in small portions to the bystanders, to 
be partaken of. At daybreak all go down to 
bathe in the river or creeks, and wash their heads 
with some of the water collected from underneath 
the lihga. It is believed that all impurities and 
sinful taints are thereby removed and carried 
away by the hallowed water. 

30. ‘ Magha-puja.’ — This is a purely Buddhist 
ceremony, revived only some sixty years ago by 
King Mongkut. It is held on fuu-moon day, to 
commemorate the exposition of the Pdtimokklia 
made on that date by the Buddha to his 1250 
disciples of the four congregations. The celebra- 
tion takes place in the royal temple, where, after 
feasting the chief monks in the forenoon, a recita- 
tion of the Patimokkha and of the Buddha’s dis- 
courses relating thereto is held in the evening, 
after which 1250 tapers are lit round the temple in 
honour of the saintly company referred to above. 
The full-moon period of this month is also largely 
taken advantage of by the people for making re- 
ligious pilgrimages to various sacred spots and 
shrines in the country, such as, e.g., the models of 
Buddha’s footprint (P’hrah-bdi) and shadow {P’hrah 
(Thai), two stone benches on which the Blessed 
One is reputed to have rested, etc. 

xii. Phalguna (4th month). — There occurs no 
special observance or celebration, except the pre- 
liminary ones connected with the popular New 
Year festival (see no. i above). 

LiTBRATimE. — There is no reliable account of Siamese festivals 
and lasts, in -works that have hitherto appeared on Siam. 
For the literature of Siamese Buddhism generally see Siam 
(Buddhism in). (J. E. GERINI. 

FESTIVALS (Slavic). — Beginning -with the 
-winter solstice, the festivals of the pagan Slavs, 
attested in historic texts, folklore, and popular 
vocabulary, seem to have been as follows : — 

IKracun or korocun was the festival of the 
shortest day. The popular word for the solstice 
itself is koleda, koliada, which is simply a tran- 
scription of the classical caltndcB, KoKavSni. The 


people, as a rule, personified Koleda and made a 
mythical character of her (cf. Ital. Befania=eni. 
fania ; Eng. ‘ Father Christmas,’ etc.). 

At the coming of spring among the Czechs, the 
Serbs of Lusatia, and the Poles, a figure called 
Marena, Marzana, was thrown into the water- 
this probably symbolized death, that is to say, the 
numbing of the earth by the cold of winter. 

In the month of May there was a festival of 
roses (Pusalia). 

At the summer solstice fell the festival of kupalo 
(festival of the bath) among the ancient Russians, 
coinciding later -with the Christian festival of St. 
John (June 24). This name seems to have been 
derived from the verb kupati, ‘to bathe,’ perhaps 
because river-bathing begins in the month of June, 
perhaps— and this desimation would be produced 
under a Christian innuence — because John was 
baptized by immersion. 

The chronicle of Tliietmar (bk. vi.) supplies a 
very detailed description of the annual festival 
celebrated at Arcona in the island of Riigen in 
honour of the god Svantovit. The description 
is too minute to be reproduced here. The festival 
ended in a great feast, in which it was a religious 
duty to violate every rule of temperance. Ac- 
cording to Helmold (i. 52), the sacrifices of the 
Baltic Slavs -were accompanied by feasts and 
orgies. The guests kept a cup passing round and 
round, pronouncing over it meanwhile formulse 
not of consecration but of execration (Helmold 
was evidently thinking of the consecration of 
Mass). 

According to the Czech chronicler Cosmas, prince 
Bretislav in 1092 suppressed the festivals cele- 
brated by the Czechs about the season of Easter— 
festivals during which offerinp were carried to 
the springs, and -victims were sacrificed to the 
demon. 

One of the biographers of Otto of Bamberg 
(Ebbo, ii. 12, 13) speaks of annual festivals of a 
very rustic and warlike character, which were 
held at Pyritz and Volyn by the Baltic Slavs. For 
festivals in honour of the dead, see artt. Akyan 
Religion, in vol. ii. p. 25 ff., and Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Slavic), vol. iv. p. 509. 

Literattoe. — Louis Leger, La MythoJogie slave, Paris, 
1901, passim. L. LeGEE. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Teutonic).-- 
Among the Germanic races, religious festivals 
seem to have afforded the earliest occasions for 
intertribal intercourse. Tacitus relates of the 
Germans that ‘at a certain period all the tribes 
of the same race assemble by their representatives 
in a grove consecrated by the .auguries of their 
forefathers and by immemorial associations of 
terror’ (Germania, 39). Some seven centuries 
later a religious festival at Skiringsal, in Southern 
Norway, seems to have united persons who cer- 
tainly had no political organization in common; 
and this was probably the case with the great 
religious festivals held every nine years at Upsala ; 
for the 11th cent. Adam of Bremen states that it 
was the custom in all Swedish lands that a common 
festival should be held at Upsala (Mon. Germ. 
-vii. 380). We have Thietmar ofMerseburg’s autho- 
rity for a similar nine-yearly festival at Lejre m 
Denmark (ih. iii. 739), but all the other public 
festivals of which we have any knowledge appear 
to have been annual. Of these the most impoiront 
all over Germanic territory were three m n^ber : 
one in the autumn, one at midwinter (Yme), ana 
one at midsummer. But, though the (Germanic 
peoples were thus more or less agreed as W 
times and seasons, the religiop s^incance 
buted to these festivals varied m difierent countae^ 
Thus, among the Scandinavians we are repeatedly 
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told that the autumn festival (at the ‘winter 
aights ’) was ‘ for plenty,’ and it was a favourite 
time for weddings, whereas among the Saxons 
this feast seems to have heen closely connected 
with the cult of the dead; and that this was the 
more usual significance of the autumn festival 
seems clear from the fact that the Church found 
it advisable, in the 9th cent., to alter the date of 
the Feast of All Saints from spring to autumn. 
In England, we know that the autumn festivities 
gave the name to the month known as Bl6t- 
minath (of. Swedish dialectic Blotmanad), because, 
as Bede informs us, it was during this month that 
the Mople sacrificed to their gods the cattle slaugh- 
tered during the autumn. The importance of tois 
festival doubtless originated in the necessity of 
killing off a large number of cattle on the approach 
of winter. The old heathen midwinter festival 
lasted from about Christmas Day till Twelfth 
Night, and the high esteem in which it was lield 
by the Teutons is recorded by writers of all nation- 
alities, from ConstantinuB Porphyrogenitus, who 
describes the Yule-tide observances of the Var- 
angian raard at Constantinople, to Bede. The 
latter tdls of the wearing of animal masks at the 
Anglo-Saxon festival on Mddranicht, ‘ the night of 
the mothers ’ — which, he declares, fell on the same 
date as Christmas Eve. Procopius tells of a festival 
celebrated by the people of ‘ Thule ’ (Norway [?]) 
to meet the sun on its reappearance — presumably 
early in January. It was, moreover, at this season 
—about the date of the Epiphany, says Thietmar 
—that the great nine-yearly festival at Lejre was 
held. 

The Scandinavians, and possibly also the Anglo- 
Saxons, seem to have had a festival in spring. 
According to later writers, this was ‘ for victory ’ 
—no doubt with a view to the Viking expeditions 
of the summer ; but an agricultural festival in 
spring seems to have been common aU over Teu- 
tonioEurope. 

The midsummer festival may he said to survive 
fo this day in rustic observance, especially in the 
Scandinavian countries, where bonfires are stUl 
lighted on St. John’s Eve (June 23). But this fes- 
tival is_ rarely mentioned in early times ; and the 
conclusion seems inevitable that it hod already sunk 
into a popular observance, of magical rather than 
religious significance. The originally agricultural 
importance of some of these heathen festivals is 
seldom indicated by the earlier sources, and popular 
customs of later times afford almost the only evi- 
dence for the close connexion of heathen festivals 
with agricultural operations. Of these rustic ob- 
servances certain rites, such as ploughing round 
the fields at Yule-tide, and leaping the fire at Mid- 
summer, are so common in all Teutonic countries 
as to make it almost certain that they formed 
part of the original heathen festivals. The older 
sources, however, lay chief stress on the actual 
feasting and ale-drinking which was no doubt 
characteristic of all festivals. 

Icelandic sources show that the blood of the 
^orificial victims was offered to the gods, w'hile 
the flesh was cooked and eaten. Horses were 
much valued as sacrifices, so that horseflesh was 
identified by Christian converts with heathendom, 
of Icelandic temples show that 
other domestic animals were mhre common victims, 
the other integral part of the festival was the 
we, which seems to have been brewed in vats so 
mrge that Saxo Grammaticus declares that a 
tianish prince, Hnnding, was accidentally drowned 
in one (i. 36). A missionary on the Continent re- 
lates how he came across a party of men sitting 
enormous vat of ale, and that they de- 
^ribed themselves as worshipping Wodan. Early 
Norwegian laws enjoin the brewing of ale before 


all Christian festivals, and its consumption in the 
company of neighbours, under penalty of a fine. 
The Swedish laws of the 13th cent, also speak of a 
‘ legally ordained ale-festival ’ on the Sunday fol- 
lowing St. Martin’s Day (Nov. 11). In heathen 
times, toasts were drunk to the gods and to the 
memory of departed ancestors. Drunkenness seems 
to have been an inevitable concomitant of a feast. 
Tacitns tells ns (Ann. i. 60) that the Romans sur- 
prised the Germans at a festival, and were able to 
massacre an intoxicated foe. It is Saxo, centuries 
later, who relates that, while Athisl ‘ was honour- 
ing the funeral rites of Rolf with a feast, he drank 
too ^eedUv, and paid for his filthy intemperance 
by his sudden end ’ (iii. 75). Most of the private 
festivals in the North were actually descrmed as 
dl, ‘ale.’ For instance, the er^-ol, or funeral 
feast, which was very important in Scandinavia 
and in Northern England, survived in the latter 
country as arvel till twenty years ago. 

After the Reformation, ‘lyke-wake drinking’ 
formed the subject of many restrictive ordinances 
for Denmark and Norway. Already in 1576 the 
'great_ excess of meat and drink at funerals’ was 
prohibited, and Christian IV., in 1624, finally sup- 
pressed all feasting on the occasion of a funeral. 
Before that date it is usual in the regulations of 
Danish gilds that on the death of one of their 
members the heirs of the deceased shall give the 
gild-brothers a barrel of ale for the erffue-oll. On 
the Continent, memorial (anniversary) feasts were 
popular, and Christian priests were strictly forbid- 
den to ‘ drink wine for love of the dead,’ or to join 
in the festivities connected with such observances. 
Drinking seems also to have been characteristic 
of wedding-feasts. In the North the ‘ ale of de- 
parture’ and the ‘greeting-ale’ were additional 
occasions for festivities. A feature of all these 
feasts was the vows taken by the chiefs, pledging 
themselves to some deed of valour, such as a 
Viking expedition, vengeance on a powerful neigh- 
bour, and the like. This custom persisted into 
Christian times, and the attempt of the J6ms- 
vikings to conquer Norway in the latter half of 
the 10th cent, is attributed to such a vow, made at 
a funeral feast. 

From the hints our sources afford us, it seems 
as if the actual feasting took place at night, 
Tacitus and the Icelandic sagas concurring in 
the mention of games during the day. That the 
festivals actually took place in the temples is 
indicated by the use of churches for this purpose 
in Icelandic and Scandinavian custom. A post- 
Reformation bishop complains of ‘ the carousing 
and drinking and dancing with fife and drum’ 
which took place within the church-doors on the 
Monday and Tuesday of a ‘wedding-week,’ and 
elsewhere he finds it necessary to assure his flock 
that eating, drinking, and dancing in church are 
only fit for the children of the devil (DansJce 
Magazin, iii. [Copenhagen, 1747] 60). 

If we may judge from the silence of onr sonrces 
on the subject, fasting for religious purposes seems 
to have heen unknown among the Teutonic races 
until the introduction of Christianity. It was 
certainly unknown in Scandinavia, for the Ice- 
landic Laxdajla Saga expressly mentions the ex- 
treme interest aroused in a neighbourhood by a 
Christian convert’s Lenten fast. 

Literatube. — Information regarding the reKgioaa festiralff 
will be found in all manuals of Germanic religion, but tne 
following deal more especially wth the subject : A. Tille, 
Viile and ChristmaSy London, 1899 ; G. BUfinger, .Dew germ. 
Jul/est, Stuttgart, 1901; 


Jul/est, Stuttgart, 1901; weinnoia, uver ubuwi./«s 
Jahrteilungy Kiel, 18C2 ; O. Schrader, Beallex. der xndogerm.. 
Altcrtumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, s.v. ‘Jahrteilung 
Mannhardt, IKaW- und Feldkultey Berlin, I876-/7 J rL Pfan. 
nensebmidt. Germ. Emtefestey Hanover, 1878 ; J. G. Frazer, 
GB\ 1911, 'Midsummer Observances *pp.5M9. 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Tibetan).— The 
popular festivals of Tibet are essentially religious 
in character, and almost all of them are assimi- 
lated to a Buddhist type. Even those -which 
manifestly belong to the pre-Buddhist religion, 
the indigenous Bon, are taken part in by the 
Buddhist lamas as priests. 

The -^vord for ‘ festival ’ in Tibetan means * feast- 
time ’ (dus-ston), -which aptly denotes the popular 
conception of the event, -with its cessation from 
routine -work and the preponderance of enjoyment 
over the religions acts of -^vorship and ceremonial. 
The term here used for ‘feast’ (stmi) is from the 
same root as ‘ harvest-season ’ and ‘ autumn,’ im- 
plying plenteous store of food and fruit for feasting 
upon. It also suggests that originally the great 
festival was probably in the autumn, after the crops 
were garnered. The great festivals are called by 
both lamas and laity ‘ Great Feast-time ’ {dus-ston 
cKsn-po), or shortly, ‘ Great Time ’ {dus-cKen). 

Another term which is less commonly used, and more especi- 
aliy applicable to the Bonist feasts, is mgron, or ‘banquet,’ 
which in its religious sense denotes a propitiatory feast to the 
four great classes of beings, namely (1) the Holy Ones, inter- 
preted by Buddhists as the Triratna (Buddha, the Law, and 
the Church), the spiritual teacher of the worshipper and his 
personal tutelary ; (2) the * Lord ’-fiends, she-devils (ddtint), 
and tutelary fiends ; (3) the six classes of beings fthe five 
unhappy existences (cf. ERE iv. 133], and the gods [t6. 134]) ; 
(4) the aboriginal devils called gdon and bgcgs. 

1 . General characteristics. — The Tibetan festi- 
vals may be broadly classed as (1) indigenous, or 
Bonist, and (2) Buddhist. 

(1) The indigenous festivals appear to be for 
the most part Nature-feasts, in the revolutions 
of the seasons of the year. They are obviously 
related to the solstices and equinoxes, and display 
what seems manifestly to he worship of the powers 
of Nature, conceived mythologically as benign 
spirits and malignant demons of darkness, drought, 
and ill-luck, to be appeased or expelled from the 
land. In addition to this Nature-cult there is an 
element of ancestral worship to be seen in the 
festivals given to the dead and malignant ghosts. 
The survival of the cult of ancestors (in itself 
opposed to the principles of Buddhism, which 
teaches that ancestors do not remain in the tomb, 
but return to life in new forms) is seen in the 
elaborate ceremonial to secure repose of the spirit 
of the dead and the lighting up of the funeral 
monuments (ch’orten [g-.n.]) wherein are deposited 
the cremated remains of the more wealthy classes 
and the actual bodies of the higher lamas — amongst 
whom the Dalai lamas claim to have as their 
direct lineal ancestors the early kings of the 
country, whose tombs and those of their nobles 
studded the country in the pre-Buddhist period 
(cf. ERE iv. 509). 

(2) The Buddhist festivals commemorate semi- 
historical and legendary events in the life of 
Buddha (his birth, attainment of Bnddhahood, 
death, etc.), and in the life of the two great 
canonized monks of Tibet, namely, the Indian 
teacher Padmasambhava (c. a.d. 748), the founder 
of Lamaism, and the Tibetan reformer Tsong- 
khapa (a.d. 1356-1417), the founder of the modem 
dominant sect of lamas, the yellow-cap sect {Ge- 
lug-pa), to which the Dalai and other Grand Lama 
hierarchs belong. Some of these Buddhist festivals 
appear to have been grafted on to pre-Buddhist 
feast-days, as is evidenced bj’- the aboriginal rites 
which they embody and the discrepancy bet-tv^een 
some of the dates and those current in other Bud- 
dhist countries. 

2 . Ritual. — ^During the festivals, some of which 
extend over several days, the laity generally 
cease from their ordinaiy work or business ; and, 
whilst spending their time mainly in festivities, 
also devote more time than -usual -to pious deeds 
to avoid the five great sins, muttering their mystic 


spells, plying their prayer-wheels, circumambu- 
latmg the sacred buildings, and -visiting the temple 
to bow before the chief images. For the cler^ 
these events entail a large amount of additional 
celebrations, reading of the sacred texts, and 
austere vigils and fastings. The ritual exhibits 
generally both indigenous and Buddhistic elements 
— the latter being most conspicuous in the cele- 
brations of the yellow-cap sect. The indigenous 
rites of both private and public worship gener- 
ally include expiatory and sacrificial ceremonies, 
though the latter do not usually involve the taking 
of life, and there are satumal revels and even 
orgies. 

3 . Occasions.— The general feasts, annual and 
monthly, are held mainly at fixed periodical times. 
One, the Water-Festival, is movable according to 
the appearance of a particular star, and occasion- 
ally there are special festivals, at irregular times, 
for passing events, such as the installation or death 
of a Grand Lama, or war, or pestilence. 

The dates for the general festivals are at stated 
times definitely fixed in the lunar calendar of 
Tibet (cf. ERE iii. 63). But, owing to the dis- 
parity between the lunar and the solar year ( 16 .), 
and the rough adjustment of the same by inter- 
calating a month every few years, the relation- 
ship between the dates and the natural seasons 
has become seriously displaced. Further confu- 
sion also has been introduced by the date of the 
ancient Tibetan New Year, which ob-viously coin- 
cided -with the winter solstice, having been trans- 
ferred by the yellow -cap sect to a lunar date 
corresponding to January-Febmary. This was 
manifestly done -with the object of making it coin- 
cide -with the Chinese New Year, which, however, 
it does not do exactly. Hence the seasonal inci- 
dence of the festivals seldom coincides precisely 
with the actual equinoxes and solstices, rainy 
season, or harvest, as the case may be. As a 
result we get, among other anachroiusms, ‘ flower- 
festivals ’ m icy Jannary-February. 

The monthly festivals are the usual ones as pre- 
scribed for meditation and fasting in all Buddhist 
countries, folio-wing the Brahmanical rule, namely, 
the auspicious days of the new and full moon (cf. 
ERE iii. 78). To these were added later the 
other two lunar quarter days, so that this holy 
day, recurring fo-ur times a month, camp to be 
called ‘ the Buddhist Sabbath.’ In Tibet it is the 
8 th and 15th day of each month which are mostly 
observed, and these are holy days rather than 
‘ festivals.’ On these days the lamas fast more or 
less, partaking of nothing except farinaceous food 
and tea ; and many of the laity do likewise, and on 
no acco-unt take animal life. The lamas spend 
these days in reading the scriptures, make formm 
confession of sins {pratimolcsa), and perform the 
rite of ‘ -washing away sin ’ {tui-sol). 

The annual festivals, which include all the 
festivals properly so-called, are not enumerated or 
described in any kno-wn Tibetan work. In com- 
piling the folio-wing list from his o-wn observations 
and those of others, the present -writer has arranged 
the even-ts in the order of the Tibetan calendar, and. 
has sho-wn within brackets the corresponding ap- 
proximate month in the European calendar. _ 

1st month, Ist^rd day (=Februai;y), Carmval ot 
New Year (Logsar) in new style. — The festival 
the New Year is held on this date m Lhasa and 
the other centres where the yellow-cap sect , 

is dominant. Elsewhere it is observed on the om 
date in the 11 th month, about the winter solstic^ 
The popular festivities are generafly similar to 
those of Christmas in Europe. It is a s^aron to 
cessation from work and for general 

singing, dancing, feasting, and visiting 0 1 ,^ ,. 

Even the younger monks have their restnctiou* 
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relaxed, and are pennitted to participate for two 
or three days in the mirth-making. For the event 
the roads are swept, the houses whitewashed, and 
the doorwaj'S decorated. There is also a pudding, 
resembling the Christmas pudding of the West, to 
the eating of which the head of the family iniutes 
to his house all the other members and relatives. 
The pudding is made with raisins, dried apricots, 
etc., and is brought into the room often witli a red 
flag stuck into it ; at other times, when this is 
absent, a hole is made in its centre, into which 
melted butter is poured — which, as the fuel of 
lamps, is said to symbolize light and life. Thus it 
may emblemize the advent of the New Year’s light 
dispelling the demons of darkness. The flag is 
admittedly a demon-driving device in Lamaism. 
The head of the house first partakes of the pudding, 
next his wdfe, and then his guests and the rest of 
the family. During the festivities the people in- 
dulge in more food delicacies than usual ; and 
charitable gifts are freely dispensed. A custom of 
‘ first-footing ’ also prevails. 

R R. Hue describes how at midnight, when the noise of the 
festivities commenced, ‘we had a good mind to get up to witness 
the happiness of the inhabitants of Lhasa, but the cold was so 
cutting that after reflection we decided to remain under our 
woollen coverlets. Unhappily forourconifort, violent knocks on 
our door, threatening to smash it into splinters, warned us that 
we must renounce our project. We therefore donned our 
clothes, and, the door being oi)ened, some friendly Tibetans 
rushed into our room, inviting us to the New Year’s banquet, 
saying, “New Tear has come with plenty. Rejoice, Take, 
Eatl‘”(ii. 216). 

Amongst the festivities at Lhasa is the spectacle 
of ‘ Flying Spirits,’ by performers who glide down 
a rope stretched from the summit of Potala palace 
to its base. 

1st month, lithr-lSth day (= February), Supplica- 
tion (sMon-lam ). — This appears to be prayers and 
expiatory sacrifice for new’ growth and prosperity 
• during the new’ year. It is conducted chiefly at 
Lhasa and Tashilhunpo, and is the CTeatest cere- 
mony of the year in the Lamaist cliurch, when 
yellow'-cap monks to the number of 30,000 con- 
gregate in Lliasa alone, as described in the present 
•writer’s Buddhism of Tibet (n. 505 ff.). At this 
festival largess is distributed to the assembled 
monks (amounting to about ten shillings per 
ordinary monk, and several hundreds to the iiigher 
lamas) from the treasury of the Dalai Lama’s 
Government, as well as from the emperor of China, 
who is specially prayed for and officially repre- 
sented by the Amban on the occasion. The 
praters continue till the 15th day of the month, 
w’hich is the anniversary of Buddha’s conception, 
and on this date the great temple of Buddha (the 
Johxng) is illuminated with lanterns. Thereafter 
the demons are propitiated, and on the 30th day 
the _ celebration of ‘ Deliverance ’ {grol-ston], a 
festival of relaxation, concludes the feast. A 
notable feature of this festival is that the civil 
government lapses or changes hands during the 
currency of the New Year’s ceremonies, which 
continue throughout the month. The temporal 
government of Lhasa is removed from its usual 
custodians, and for the month is placed in the 
hands pf the chief proctor of Dre-pung monastery 
(to which the Dalai Lama is affiliated), and that 
monk becomes for the time a rex sacrorum, as 
with the Romans. It probably represents a period 
during which the administration of justice was 
suspended to allow’ of unrestrained carnival or 
mirth-making, as in the Uponr\vlai of the ancient 
weeks and the dies nefasti of the Romans. In 
Tibet, however, it is made the occasion of excessive 
extortion of taxes, to escape which many of the 
residents leave Lhasa during this period. The 
practice appears to have been wide-spread over 
Tibet. In Ladak, at the present day, during the 
New’ Year fe.«tivities the Tibetan ex-ruler is per- 


niitted by the Kashmir State to assume royal 
dignities and to occupy the old palace. 

1st month, 15th ( = February), Anniversary 
of Buddha’s Conception. 

1st month, 27th day. Procession of the Holy 
Dagger {Phurba or Vajra ). — This is obviously a 
Bonist celebration for expelling evil influences from 
the country. About a thousand Buddhist priests, 
half of whom are dressed in Chinese costume, 
emerge from the gi-eat temple at Lhasa with 
drums, etc., and, accompanied by about a thousand 
mounted Tibetan soldiery, and the high priest of 
the State Oracle of Nechung, whose attendants 
cany in state a famous miraculous thunderbolt- 
dagger [phurba) from Sera monastery, file mst a 
throne in the open on w’hich is seated the Dalai 
Lama. After dancing movements to the beat of 
the drums, there is r.aised a series of howls ‘ like 
the roar of a tiger,’ which may possibly be intended 
to rouse the sleeping god from his winter slumbers, 
and would be appropriate in connexion w’ith the 
old-style festival w’hich occurred at the winter 
solstice. Last of all follows the foremost Lama of 
Tibet, the successor and representative of Tsong- 
khapa, the ‘ Ti-Rinpoche,’ who is usually ex oj^cio 
regent of Tibet (and was so during the British 
mission of 1904), and a Buddhist priest of the most 
orthodox Mahayana type. His duty is to hurl the 
dagger against the evil spirit, w’ho is called ‘ The 
King of the Serpents and Lord-fiends ’ (Lu-gon 
rygal-po). This concludes the ceremony amidst 
great rejoicing. 

2nd month, 29th day (= March), Chase and Ex- 
pulsion of the ‘Scapegoat’ Demon of Ill-luck. — 
This ceremony as practised in Central Tibet is 
described in the present w’riter’s Buddhism of Tibet 

g .512f.). In Ladak it is termed AapAmny. Two 
imas called hlooiar are stripped and their bodies 
painted black, on w’hich CTound a devil’s face is 
painted in red on the chest and back. Other 
lamas surround the tw’o figures and recite prayers 
and incantations, w’hilst others beat drums and 
blow trumpets. After an interval the hlooiars 
appear to become possessed w’ith devils, and begin 
to shout and leap about and rush over tjie roofs of 
the houses, chased by the people. Whilst in this 
exalted state they are consulted as oracles, and 
eventually they fall down exhausted in a swoon. 

Srd month, 15th day (= April), Anniversary of 
‘ Revelation ’ of the Demonist Tantrik-oult (Kola- 
chakra], w’ith sacred masked plays. 

4th month, 8th day (=AprU-May), Anniversary 
of Buddha’s Renunciation of the World. 

4th month, 15th day. Anniversary of Buddha’s 
Attainment of Buddhahood, and of his Death 
[parinirvana), Feast of the Dead, or All Souls’ 
Day. — This corresponds to the first lunar month 
of the Indian calendar, the month VaUdkha, when 
the moon is full near the Southern scale, and is 
deemed by the Brahmans a most auspicious time, 
to which Indian tradition ascribes the above great 
events in Buddha’s life. 

5th month, 5th day (=May-'June), ‘Buddha as 
the Physician,’ or ‘The Medical Buddhas,’ and 
the beginning of the Buddhist Lent (or Rainy 
Season). 

5th month, 10th day. Anniversary of Birth of 
Padmasambhava. — This is a festival chiefly of the 
old sects, and is accompanied by masked plays and 
dcvil-dances. That at Hemis, in Ladak, is a cele- 
brated fair. 

6th month, 4th day (=July),_ Anniversary of 
Buddha’s Birth and First Preaching of the Law.— 
Tliis is the occasion for the display of great 
pictures of Buddha, or of Maitreya, the Buddhist 
Messiah. , 

7th month, 10th day (= August), Birth of Pad- 
masambhava (according to Sikkim style). 
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8th month, 8th day (= September-October), 
Water-festival and Harvest-festival. — ^End of Bud- 
dhist Lent or Bainy Season •with much bathing in 
the rivers, 

9th month, 22nd (=Oct.-Nov.), Anniversary 
of Buddha’s miraculous Descent from Heaven. 

10th month, 25th day (=December), Anniversary 
of Tsongkhapa’s death, usually termed his Ascen- 
sion or Transfiguration, Feast of Lamps. 

11th month, IstSth rfay (= December), New Year 
Carnival, old style. — It obviously corresponded to 
the winter solstice. 

_ 12th month, 29thr-S0th day (= Jan.-Feb,), Expul- 
sion of the Old Year with its ill-luck. — This is now 
regarded as a sort of New Year’s Eve ceremony 
preparatory to the new-style date for the annual 
carnival. It is probably, however, the festival of 
the ‘ Holy Dagger ’ now held on the 27th of the 1st 
month (see above). The Lamas invoke the gods to 
drive away the evil spirits. 

4. Fasting {smyung, or hshen-gnas) is generally 
practised by Tibetan Buddhist monks, and also by 
the uncelibate priests of all sects, on the periodical 
monthly fasts {upavasatha) prescribed by the com- 
mon code. It is also generally observed on the 
festival days, and as a preparatory sacrificial rite 
or penance. The fasting ordinarily consists in 


abstention from food or from drink or from both 
from sunrise to sunset, and total abstention from 
animal food or spirituous liquor. So intimately is 
fasting associated with the conception of holiness 
in the popular mind that the word for ‘virtue’ 
{dge-ha) is used as a synonym for ‘ fasting.’ Many 
of the laity also observe a more or less partial fast 
during these holy days and feasts, as above noted. 
Fasting is practised with exceptional strictness by 
tbe more ascetic Lamas, -who are selected to per- 
form not merely expiatory sacrifices to the gods, 
but also the exorcizing of evil spirits. In this 
latter regard it is noteworthy that even the low 
unorthodox priests of a shamanist type, who prac- 
tise for purposes of sorcery and exorcism the ani- 
mistic rites of the Bonist cult, also require, as an 
indispensable condition, to undergo ceremonial 
purification and be spiritualized by preparatory 
periods of fasting. 

Literatorb. — E. R. Hue, Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la Tar- 
tarie, le Thibet, et la Chine, Paris, 185S, i. 96, 29, ii. 95 ; E. 
Kawagmchi, Three Years in Tibet, London, 1909; H. L. 
Ramsay, Western Tibetan Dictionary, Lahore, 1890, p. 43, etc. ; 
W. W. RockhiU, JRAS, 1891, pp. 209-214: E. Schlagint- 
weit, Buddhism in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863, p. 237 ; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1893, pp. 601-514. 

L. A. Waddell. 
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Introductory (W. G. Astok), p. 894, 

American (L, Sperce), p. 898. 

FETISHISM. — I. Definition. — ^Few words have 
been used "with so bewildering a variety of applica- 
tions as ‘fetish’ and ‘fetishism.’ ‘Fetish’ is 
derived, through the French, from the Portuguese 
feiti^o, which, in its turn, comes from the Lat. 
faetttius. A Portuguese-French Dictionary defines 
it as ‘ sortilege, maldfice, enchantement, charme.’ 
As an adjective, it means ‘made by art,’ ‘skilfully 
contrived.’ Miss Kingsley observes ( West African 
Studies, p, 44) that 

‘the Portuguese navigators who re-discovered West Africa, 
noticing the veneration paid by Africans to certain objects— 
trees, fish, idols, and so on— very fairly compared these objects 
with the amulets, talismans, charms, and little images of saints 
they themselves used.’ 

The above etymology suggests that fetishism 
was at first regarded as a branch of magic, which, 
as J. G. Frazer has pointed out, may be either 
religions or non-religious. The fetish may be a 
god, or the abode of a god or spirit, helpful to its 
possessor or devotee ; or it may be only a sort of 
clever device or instrument for attaining ends not 
otherwise to be accomplished. 

The first to draw attention to fetishism as a 
branch of the study of religion was the French 
•writer, de Brosses, whose interesting and, for the 
time, remarkable book, Du Quite des dieux fitiches, 
was brought out in 1760, He understands by fetish- 
ism ‘le culte de certains objets terrestres et 
mat^riels,' but includes the religious practices of 
certain tribes •with whom those objects are not so 
much gods as things endowed •with a Divine •virtue, 
such as oracles, amulets, and preservative talis- 
mans. He excludes the worship of the Sun. 

Auguste Comte, on the other hand, gave promi- 
nence to the Sun, Moon, and Earth as ‘grands 
fetiches.’ In his Positivist calendar he devoted 
a whole month to fetishism, instituting festivals 
to .^imals, Fire, the Sun, and the Moon. To him 
and to his followers fetishism is practically’ Nature- 
worship. They apply the term to the first stage 
in the development of religion, in which the natural 
object or phenomenon is a direct object of worship, 
not a more or less anthropomorphic deity who has 


Indian (R. C. Temple), p, 903. 


his abode in it, or controls it. It seems undesirable, 
however, to use ‘fetishism’ iu a sense so far 
removed from its ordinary’ acceptation and con- 
veying an undeserved stigma. Nature-^wprship, 
though not the highest form of religion, is pure 
and noble, compared mth the cult of ‘ something 
irrationally reverenced’ — ^to use a phrase borrowed 
from the definition in the ODD. Other scientific 
•writers have not followed Comte’s example. 

Herbert Spencer’s •view of fetishism is radically 
difierent from that of Comte. In his Sociology 
(i. 313) he says : 

‘The unnsualness which makes an object a fetish^ is TOppoMd 
to imply an indwelling ghost — an agent without which deviation 
from the ordinary would be inexplicable. . . . Only when there 
is an unfamiliar appearance, or motion or sound or chang^n 
a thing, does there arise this idea of a possessing spirit, rae 
Chibchas worshipped lakes, rivuleta, rocks, hms, and other 
places of striking or unusual aspect. Indirect evidences from 
all sides converge to the conclusion that the fetish-worship 11 
the worship of a special soul supposed to have taken up its 
abode in the fetish, which soul, in common with supernatural 
agents at large, is originally the double of a dead man. * 

It •will be seen that the fetishism of Comte mid 
that of Herbert Spencer are mutually exclusive. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find that, while 
the former makes it the primary stage of all 
religion, the latter regards it as a more recent 
development. Herbert Spencer’s attempt to bring 
Nature-worship within the scope of his ghostitheory 
of tbe origin of religion is a veritable tour de force 
of sophistical ratiocination. Goblet d’Alviella, who 
calls Nature-worship ‘ primary fetmhism, is i^rer 
the truth when he says, in his Jliobert Lectures 

^^‘Jla^n, "having been led by different routes 

souls of the dead on the one hand and natural ob^ and 

phenomena on the other, subsequently attnbuted to Mth aims 

the character of mysterious superhuman bcinE^. M aou 

that this must have taken place everywhere, 

people on earth in which we do not come upon these two forms 

of belief side by side and intermingled. 

1 Lippert's definition of fetishism “ tenriWe ot 
le departed coming to dwell in europditehtn 

isible in heaven or earth’ (Die Belwummd^^r^^ 
uUurrolksT, Berlin, 1881), seems little more than an e-Jio 
erbert Spencer’s. 
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No ivriter Ims done more to elneidate this subject 
than Tylor, who, in his Primitive Culture < (ii. 144), 
defines fetisiiism as 

‘the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or ottached to, or convey- 
ine influence through, certain material objects’ — ‘vessels or 
vehicles or instruments of spiritual beings.' ‘ To class an object 
as a fetish,’ he adds (p. 145), ‘demands exph'cit statement that 
a spirit is considered as embodied in it or noting through it or 
communicating by it, or at least that the people it belongs to 
do habitually chink this of such objects ; or it must ho shorni 
that the object is treated ns having personal conscionsness and 
power, is talked with, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, 
petted or ill-treated with reference to its post or present 
behaviour to its votaries.’ 


This is very clear and convenient. It covers a 



ideas prevalent in West Africa. It deserves 
general acceptance, if we are not to consign the 
word to the terminological scrap-heap as so blurred 
and disfigured by indiscriminate use that it is 
unserviceable and misleading. There is much 
temptation to do so. 

Goblet d’Alviella’s definition of fetishism is 
closely akin to that of Tylor. He calls it ‘the 
belief that the appropriation of a thing may secure 
the services of the spirit lodged within it.’ He 
distinguishes between the talisman or the amulet, 
in which the spirits act on inanimate things from 
without, usin^ them as implements, and the fetish, 
when the spints are embodied in a concrete object 
—a distinction which, he says, is already recognized 
by the greater number of savage races. Max 
Buchner, on the other hand, thinks that fetishism 
helonm more to the realm of art than of religion, 
and that, instead of ‘fetish’ or ‘idol,’ we should 
say ‘amulet’ or ‘ medicine.’ Others call a fetish 
a magical appliance, or ‘an object conceived of 
anthrojjopathically.’ Waitz (quoted in Schultze, 
Fetishism, p. 241) says that ‘ a fetish is an object 
of religious veneration, wherein the material thing 
and the spirit -within it are regarded as one, the 
two being inseparable.’ Travellers have added 
their quota to tne confusion. Miss Kingsley, for 
example, means by fetishism the whole system of 
West African religion, of -U’hich, as she points out, 
the worship of spirits embodied in material objects 
forms only a part. Other travellers have applied 
the term to the material symbols of the great 
Nature-deities. Lexicographers naturally reflect 
the views of anthropologists and travellers. 
Perhaps Webster’s definition represents as accur- 
ately as any the most general use of the word, 
■'iz. ‘ a material thing, living or dead, which is 
made the object of brutish or superstitious worship, 
M among certain African tribes.’ Littrd says: 
‘Fdtiche — objet naturel, animal divinisd, hois, 
pierre, idole grossihre, qu’adorent les nhgres des 
c6tes occidentales de I’Afrique et mfirae de I’intd- 
rieur des terres jusqu’ en Nubie.’ No wonder that 
Max Muller exclaimed — ‘ fetishism, whatever that 
niay mean ’ ! 

2 . Classification. — The variety of definition and 
opinion indicated above is not due to mere wanton 
caprice. It is the reflexion of a very great and 
red complexity in the subject-matter. The 
evidence on which anthropologists Lave based their 
views is enormous in amount, and of a very hetero- 
geneons kind. It comes to us from all parts of the 
World, though its chief source is West Africa, 
lawe are at least five distinct classes of objects to 
which it relates, all of ivhich fall under the general 
description of material objects worshipped, hon- 
oured, or esteemed for something more than their 
PnysiMl properties or commercial value. 

(1) Class!. — Natural objects and phenomena . — 
the Sim, the Skj', and the Earth (as a source of 
rood) almost universally hold a leading position 
^ong personified things of this class. iEschylus’s 
rromethous extends the list in his magnificent 


appeal to the Nature-deities to witness the injustice 
done himhy thelater generationof anthropomorphic 

‘ O Sky divine, O Winds ot pinions swift, 

O fountain-heads of Rivers, and O thou 
Illimitable lauphter of the Sea, 

O Earth, tlie Jliehty Jlother, and thou Sun, 

Whose orbid light surveycth ail ! ' 

{PTomethtus rtnefus, 8SfI., Morshcad's tr.). 

When once the personification, followed by tlic 
worship, of a few of the most striking and most 
powerful objects (distinguished by the negroes as 
‘grand fetishes’) has been accomplished, others 
follow easily, as the moon, trees, rivers, wells, 
mountains, rooks, and thunder. Nor does the 
process stop here. Having personified the most 
splendid, benignant, and awful objects of Nattirc, 
the active, though by no means powerful, imagina- 
tion of the savage runs riot and deifies indis- 
criminately all manner of objects of no intrinsic 
importance or significance, as curious pebbles, 
leaves, etc. Japanese myth speaks of a time 
when trees, rocks, leaves, and foam had the power 
of speech, and evil deities buzzed like flies in the 
5th month. It is on these lower and more frivolous 
levels of Nature-worship that ‘teratism,’ or the 
love of the curious ana extraordinary, to which 
Herbert Spencer {Sociology, i. 313) attached an 
exaggerated importance, finds its chief sphere of 
action. As a matter of fact, the great Nature- 
divinities are not of this class. The Sun is not 
worshipped because he is remarkable, abnormal, 
or extraordinary, but in gratitude for his daily 
light and warmth ; the Sea and Rivers, because 
they supply fish for food, or will drown one if ho is 
not careful; the Earth, as the great provider of 
human wants. 

It is not always recognized by anthropologists 
that Nature-ivorship in its primary stage is not 
the worship of a deity or spirit immanent in the 
material object, or of an anthropomoipliio being 
separate from it but controlling its activities. This 
■would involve a dichotomy of soul and body, mind 
and matter, which is foreim to the ideas of the 
primitive man or savage. It is not found in the 
lowest races, though no doubt, as readers of Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture are aware, it plays an important 
part in the phUosophy of tribes of no great en- 
lightenment or cultivation. The earliest cult of 
all is of the material object itself (Comte’s fetish- 
ism) considered as alive. The Sun, the Sea, the 
Mountain, as there is abundant evidence to show, 
is in this early stage the god. There is no sug- 
gestion of an ind-welling spint in zEschylus’s invoca- 
tion quoted above. Tiie Otb% par excellence of the 
Greek dramatists is simply the Sun. Horace’s 
Pons Bandusice (Carm. ill. xiii. 1), to which he 
promises the offering of a kid, is not a nymph of 
the well, hut the water itself, as the epithet 
‘ splendidior vitro ’ shows. Of course, nymphs, 
dryads, and fauns are plentiful enough in pagan 
myth. But this is a secondary development with 
which fetishism is not concerned. The two stages 
of belief, liowever, merge into one another. 

The worship of Nature-deities is soraetiniea 
referred to the principle that primitive man, like 
the savage and the child, conceives of_ everything 
as animated by human feelings. Tliis -view requires 
some qualification. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a primitive man. Man,_ at any given 
period, has ancestors and a long history behind 
him. But, allor\’ing the term as marking a stage 
of progress similar to that of the lowest savages 
of our OUT! time, it -will he plain, on reflexion, that 
the ordinary primitive man, like the loiver classes 
everywhere, troubles himself little about the 
sentient aspect of the universe. To him, as to 
the lower animals, the animate is animate, and the 
inanimate inanimate. It is at all times only a few 
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of the more imaginative individuals of a race to 
whom their fellows are indebted for religious 
personification and myth. Religious progress is 
everywhere the work of the genius, not of the 
vulgar. Children are sometimes said to treat in- 
animate objects as alive. But this is exceptional, 
and usually stops short at make-believe. The child 
does not attempt to eat his own mud-pies. The 
hoy knows quite well that his father’s walking- 
stick is not a real horse, and, in spite of de Brosses, 
Schultze, and others, the girl does not really believe 
that her doll is a living being. A mother of the 
•writer’s acquaintance, having remonstrated with 
her little daughter for her rough treatment of 
‘ poor dolly,’ received the reply : ‘ Poor dolly ! it 
is only a bag of sawdust.’ Nor does even the 
primitive or savage genius discern life in all 
creation. He does so only in a desultory, frag- 
mentary fashion, singling out such objects or 
phenomena as stir in him the feelings of gratitude, 
fear, or wonder. The worship of deified living 
men and of animals for their beneficent (as the 
cow) or formidable (as the tiger, crocodile, etc.) 
character, belongs to this class. But they are not 
usually called fetishes. 

(2) Class II. — Some writers apply the term 
‘ fetish ’ to a material object when worshipped, not 
for itself, hut as the representative or synwol of a 
Nature-deity or deified man. Among the latter 
we may include the ancestor, though here a dis- 
tinction is to he made between ancestor-worship 
proper in which the dead man is credited with 
imaginary powers, and the more rational honours 
paid to him by ourselves in common with more 
uncivilized nations. Fetishes of this class are some- 
times a direct representation of the true object of 
worship, as in the case of the ancient Peru'vians, 
who worshipped a golden disk for the Sun, and a 
silver one for the Moon. The selection of a snake 
or serpent in many countries as the representative 
of a river-god or of water is probably due to the 
direct resemblance of its sinuous, gliding motion 
to that of a stream. In other cases, the fetish was 
originally an offering to the god whom by a long 
association it had come to represent. Most of the 
shintai ( ‘ god-hody ’) of Japan had this origin. The 
Sun-goddess is represented in the temple of Ise by 
a mirror offered to her, according to the myth, 
in order to induce her to leave the ‘ rock-cave of 
Heaven,’ where she had hidden in disgust at the 
jmde behaviour of her younger brother, the Rain- 
storm. When the Sun-goddess sent doivn her 
grandson to rule the world, she gave him this 
mirror, saying: 

' My child, when thou lookest upon this mirror, let It be as 
It thou -wert looking on me. Let it be with thee on thy couch 
and in thy hall, and let it be to thee a sacred mirror.’ Another 
myth says ; ‘ This is the Great God of Ise.’ 

We see here the transition from the offering to 
the symbol, and from the symbol to the actual deity. 
Of course, the last development is the work of the 
most ignorant and dull-minded worshipper. But 
it is not ■without parallel. The inao of the Ainus 
of Yezo (see art. Ainus, vol. i. p. 245 ff.), which 
consist of willow wands whittled into a mass of 
adherent shavings at one end, are properly mere 
offerings, hut occasionally receive direct worship as 
‘genuine fetishes,’ to use the expression of John 
Batchelor, a missionary who lived amongst them 
for many years. In Greece, as Lucian (Jmag. 14) 
tells us, the visitors to the temple of Olympia 
believed that Phidias’s statue was J upiter in person. 
Plutarch and Seneca rebuked similar superstitious 
ideas about the gods. In West Africa, the dead 
ancestor is represented by his skull, or by a mass 
of chalk saturated ivith drippings from the pntre- 
i^g head which is hung up over it. 

‘The conception,' says Tylor (Pnm. Cult.* ii. 161), ‘of such 
human relics becoming fetishes, inhabited or at least acted 


through by the souls which formerly belonged to them, will 
give a rational explanation of much rellc-i\orship otherwise 
obscure.’ 

With the Damaras of South Africa, the ancestors 
are represented by stakes cut from trees or bushes 
consecrated to them, to ivhich stakes the meat is 
first offered. 

From fetishes of this second class the transition 
is easy to the idol. In Ancient Greece the primitive 
memorial erected to a god did not even pretend to 
be an image, but was often nothing more than a 
pillar, a board, a shapeless stone, or a post. At 
the present day in Korea we see these pular-gods, 
consisting of upright logs of wood, which have so 
far approached becoming idols as to liave their tops 
very rudely fashioned into human form. In the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta is a lihga ivith a 
face carved on one side of the top — an incipient 
idol. 


The totem, regarded as the animal, vegetable, 
or mineral which represents the personified national 
or tribal unity, belongs to this class of fetisb (see 
Totemism). In other cases, however, the animal 
may be worshipped as representing a Nature- 
deity, or as the incarnation of one. It is sometimes 
difficult to say to which of these categories the 
animal gods of ancient Egypt belonged. 

(3) Class III. — ^In this class the fetish is a mate- 
rial object which is supposed to he the permanent or 
temporary abode of a spirit, and is worshipped or 
honoured accordingly. This is the most general use 
of the word, and is especially appropriate to the 
type of fetishism prevalent in West Africa, the chief 
home of this institution. It is the fetishism of Tylor 
and of Goblet d’Alviella, though thelatter somewhat 
narrows its application by introducing the proviso 
that the spirit’s services belong to the person who 
appropriates the fetisb, as in the case of Aladdin 
and his lamp. Some of the spirits thus attached 
to material objects may be Nature-spirits, while 
others are the souls of dead men. In Japan, the 
spirit of a Nature-deity -will descend into tlie 
sacred wand with paper scallops attached, which is 
called gohei, and answer questions by the mouth 
of the hypnotized medium who holds it in his hand. 
The soul of a dead Carib might he thought to abide 
in one of his bones, taken from the grave and care- 
fully ivTapped in cotton, in which state it could 
answer questions and even bewitch an enemy. 
But most fetishes of this class are tenanted by 
spirits of an indeterminate kind, no doubt originally 
suggested by the former two, but having lost all 
specific character. The objects selected by the 
West African negro to serve as the abode of bis 
guardian spirit are such things as animals, snails, 
shells, tiger’s teeth, antelope hoofs, monkey’s paws, 
horns, snake-skins, bits of metal or ivory, teeth, 
bones, beads, stones, rags, etc. A mpch valued 
fetish, which was the subject of a lawsuit, consisted 
of a brass pan containing a lump of clay adorned 
with parrot’s feathers. Another was a mixture of 
clay and various roots in an earthen pot. Many are 
compounds of a number of strange and disgusting 
things which remind us of the contents of the 
witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, Some of these may 
have originally belonged to the second class of 
fetishes, and have been at first symbols rather than 
receptacles. A spirit may be lodged in the object 
selected as fetish by simple exposure m the open 
air, or by invitation. Frequently the mtervention 
of a fetish-priest is necessary, with his ceremonial 
and hocus-pocus formula of consecration. Again, 
some chance circumstance may cause an otherwise 
indifferent object to be made a fetish. 

A negro, hastening from bis in order to escai^e fro^n 
enemy, knocked against a stone ^ 

gnently took up this stone and instituted j,, 

ILafir broke off a piece of the anchor of a 'trowed ship, ^hs 
died soon after, the people of the 

death to the power of the anchor, ana honoured it accordingly 
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A. fetish is more folly trusted when experience 
has proved its value by success in trade, war, 
hnntmg, or fishing, or as a protection against 
disease and danger. The owner talks to it, asks 
its advice, lays his complaints before it, and calls 
npon it on every urgent occasion. It is rubbed 
with palm-oil, has palm-wine, beer, mm, or milk 
poured over it, and is sprinkled with blood of animals 
or even of man. To swear by the fetish is the most 
binding of oaths. On the other hand, if it fails, 
after warnings and reproaches, to perform what is 
expected of it, it may be punished, thrown away, 
buried, given away, or sold. Evem fetish has 
its special province of efiSciency. One prevents 
sickness, another heals it, others grant long life, 
children, wisdom, courage, safety in travelling or 
in war, protection against thunder, success in trade, 
fair winds, rain, etc. In short, they are supposed 
to procure every imaginable blessing and avert 
every conceivable misfortune. They are to be found 
everywhere — at the entrance to towns, in the huts 
and over the doors, by every road, at the foot of 
rocks and trees, or hung on men’s necks. Some 
fetishes are private, belonging to individuals or 
families ; others are public, and protect villages or 
tribes from misfortune by war or pestilence. The 
latter sometimes have priests and temples dedi- 
cated to them. The chiefs house is the home of 
numerous fetishes; in fact, he himself may be a 
fetish endowed with supernatural power, such as 
that of making rain. The priests of the fetish- 
deity are naturally assimilated to him, and are 
credited with the possession of similar powers. In 
the case of the ordinary fetish, as well as of the 
idol, there are two currents of opinion. Many 
fetish-worshippers declare positively that, for ex- 
ample, 

'the tree ii not the fetish. The fetish is the invisible spirit 
which has taken up its abode in the tree. It cannot consume 
the oBerings of food which are made to it, but it enjoys the 
ipiritual part of them, and leaves the visible bodily element.* 

On the other hand, there is undoubtedly a lower 
conception hy which the material fetish itself is 
the object of worship, the spirit which inhabits it 
hemg forgotten or neglected^. Tylor says that the 
negro imually combines the two as forming a whole, 
and this whole is (as the Europeans call it) the 
fetish, the object of his religious worship. Turner, 
m his Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 1861 (p. 627), 
says: 

‘On the isle of Hukunono Fahsafo worship used to be paid to 
the Tui Tokelau, or Lord of Tokelau ; and tUs was a stone 
wr^ped nj) in matting, and held so sacred that only the king 
dnrrt view it, and even ho only once a year, when it assumed a 
trash suit of matting. As this stone was considered so sacred, 
uwas natural for the people to identify it with the deity. 
'^t*ver oBerings were made to the stone were made to the 
S™ ’ whatever petitions they hart to address to the god were 
Mdres^ to the stone. Which is here the god, the stone or 
me deity?' 

the case of Class II., the transition of fetishes 
of Class III. to the idol is easy. A few dabs of 
paint or scratches with a knife are sufiicient to 
convert a shapeless stone or post into an anthropo- 
morphic figure. Idols are rare amongst most of 
the coast tribes of West Africa, hut are common 
among all the interior tribes. 

W Class IV. — ^The term ‘fetish’ is frequently 

^ongh more in general literature than by 
soientifio writers, of non-religious magical apph- 

charms, or amulets, which have a virtue quite 
^nccependent of any gods or spirits. Such are the 
piece of the rope with which a man has been hanged 
oarriM by the superstitious gambler, and the 
fot" the discovery of springs of 
J.S , , this class belong such fetishes as the 

Ro tif i hung round the neck of a Basuto child, 

uoR t be may escape misfortune with the swift- 
flm kite in its flight. Another child wears 

kou, in order that his life may be as 

nniy secured against all danger as that of a lion. 
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This class of so-called fetishes is dealt with more 
fully in art. Magic. 

(6) Class V. — Material things are sometimes the 
objects of a make-believe worship. The Devonshire 
fanner, who at Christmas salutes his apple-trees 
with much ceremony, offering them a bovvl of cider 
and a toast, does nob think of them as tenanted by 
a tree-god. When a Japanese housewife gives her 
needle one day’s rest in the year, and sets before it 
a tiny offering of cake, it is not necess-my to sup- 
pose that the needle is taken for a sentient thing, 
or is believed to be the abode of a spirit. She does 
not call it kami, or ‘god.’ Both of these practices 
are due to the pleasure which men take in dramatic 
make-believe. The writer is not aware how far 
this applies to the annual honours paid in India 
hy the artisan to his tools, which Herbert fencer 
would include under the term ‘ fetishism.’ tJnder- 
lying all such cases there is, no doubt, a vague sense 
of gratitude, whether to the inventor or to Nature, 
which may eventually result in real worship. The 
kiteheu-fuTnace iu Japan is a recognized kami, or 
‘god,’ and tree -worship had probably its origin 
in some such practices as that described above, 
which are known all over the world as well as in 
Devonshire. 

The above classes of fetish often merge into one 
another in the most perplexing way. An object 
which by one person is worshipped for its intrinsic 
qualities (Class I.) may be regarded hy another 
as the abode of a sprit (Class III.), or as a mere 
symbol (Class II.). Tylor (ii. 205) points ont that 
‘the negro can say, “In this river, or tree, or 
amulet there is a wong [fetish-deity].” But he 
more usually says, “ This river, or tree, or amulet 
is a wong.” ’ Again, the same vvriter says (ii. 176) : 
‘So close is the connexion conceived between spirit 
and image, that the idol is itself called “wong.”’ 
The medicine or magical appliance which in one 
case is purely non-religious may in others be for- 
tified by a prayer or incantation. The practice of 
prefixing the sign of Jupiter to medical prescrip- 
tions is perhaps not wholly obsolete with ourselves. 
On the other hand, an ostensibly religious fetish 
may he found to owe its efficacy to some physical 
property of the material object in question. 

3. Religious value of fetishism.— Fetishism is, 
no doubt, an undeveloped or a degraded form of 
religion ; yet it rests on a principle which the 
higher religions are unable to dispense with alto- 
gether. In the nature of things, the spiritual must 
be represented by the physical. Christianity has 
its Cross, its Eucharist, its Baptismal water. Un- 
fortunately, the evidence relating to fetish-woishij), 
though plentiful enough, seldom enables us satis- 
factorily to trace the history of the ideas which 
underlie it. Missionaries are hampered by their 
religious prejudices ; travellers seldom have the 
necessary previous trmning for that thorough 
knowledge of savage languages without which 
precision is impossible. Supposing that a Tim- 
buctoo savant, visiting this country, saw an edu- 
cated English gentleman prostrate himself before 
a wafer of bread, how wholly false and madequate 
an impression he would receive of an institution 
whose history is traceable hack for thous<and8 of 
years through many varying forms of ritual and be- 
Uefl Not that the traveller is much to blame. But, 
tinder the most favourable circumstances, it would 
he difficult to leam from the fetish-worshipper, _ or 
even from the priest, the reasons for practices which 
they pursue in imitation of their predecessors. 
They themselves, in fact, seldom know much about 
them. Yet aU fetishes must have a history of some 
sort. It is not enough to say with de Brosses [op. cit. 

p. 182) : 

‘ Oa n’est pas obligC de rendre raison d’ane chose oi il n’y en 
a poVnh et ce seroit, Je pease, essei inutilement qu’ou en cher- 
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cheroit d’outre que la cralnte et la lolie dont I’esprit hamain 
est susceptible, et que la lacilitfe qu'il a dans de telles disposi- 
tions & enfanter des superstitions de toute esp6ce. Le F^tiohisme 
est do genre de ces choses si absurdes qu’on peut dire qu’elles 
ne laissent prise au raisonnement qui voudroit les combattre.’ 

Fear and folly do, no doulifc, play a OTeat part, 
but Herbert Spencer is nearer the trutli when be 
say;s (Study of Sociology^, 1880, p. 305) : ‘ The wrong 
beliefs are superficial, and there is a right belief 
hidden by them.’ There would be no spurious 
coins if there were not a genuine gold or silver cur- 
rency. We are sometimes able to catch a glimpse 
of a striving after, or a lapse from, something higher, ' 
associated with what might at first sight appear a i 
gross form of fetishistio superstition. 

In 644 a prophet arose In Eastern Japan who persnaded his 
neighbours to worship a grass-green caterpillar with black spots, 
promising them that, if they did so, they would enjoy long life 
and riches. The movement spread so far and so rapidly that 
the authorities Intervened ; the prophet was executed, and 
his religion suppressed. This might seem pure fetishism of a 
low type. Yet, when we are told that the god was called the 
God of the Eternal World and the God of Gods, it seems prob- 
able that the catetpillar was merely a symbol, and that the 
movement, recorded by no friendly observer, was, in reality, a 
protest against the prevailing polytheism of the time. The 
circumstance that the devotees of the new god threw their 
property into the highways indicates a degree of religious 
exaltation hardly to be produced by the mere worship of a 
caterpillar. Pausanias informs us (lx. 40) that in his time 
the Greeks worshipped the sword of Agamemnon. Surely it was 
not simply a bit of metal to which they paid their devotions. 
Its association with the heroic virtues ofthomenofthe Homeric 
age must have counted for much in the motives for their rever- 
ence. The material object worshipped at the shrine of Ise in 
Japan is a metal mirror enclosed in a box, and never seen by 
anybody. Doubtless, some dull-witted devotees take this fetish 
(Qiaas II.) for the actual deity ; others know that, historically, 
it represents the Sun or, rattier, the Sun-goddess; but the 
majority have reached the higher, though less correct, concep- 
tion of the god as a great Divine ancestor, who from heaven 
exercises a providential guardianship over Japan. The animal- 
worship of the Ancient Egyptians was eomething more toan 
the mere adoration of bulls and cats. 

Fetishism — taking the word in its most compre- 
hensive signification— rests on two principles. The 
first is what, in modem phrase, we call the imma- 
nence of Deity ; the second is the necessity which 
there is for the smritual to be expressed in terms 
of the physical. JBut the savageu conceptions of 
them are crade and inadequate, and his unintelli- 
gent application of them has resulted in a profuse 
outgrowth of gross superstition. 

LTrERATnUE. — C. de Brosses, Ihi Cvlte det dieux fitiches, 
Paris, 1760 ; Auguste Comte, Philosophie positive, do. 1830-42 
(tr. H. Martineau, 1890); E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, 
London, 1903 ; Goblet d'Alviella, Mibiert Lectures, London, 
1891 5 Herbert Spencer, Sociology, do. 1874 ; A. C. Haddon, 
Magic and Fetishism, London, 1900 (contains a useful biblio- 
graphy); F. Schiiltze, Fetichism (Eng. tr. 1885); R. H. 
Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, London, 1904 ; M. H. 
Kingsley, West African Studies, London, 1899 ; J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bought, London, 1900; W. Schneider, Rel. der afr, 
NaturvSlker, Munster, 1891 (a most admirable work, with numer- 
ous references to authorities). Mention should also he made of 
Max Muller, Hartland, Olodd, R^ville, Oasalis, Brinton, Lang, 
Ellis, Bastian, Waitz, and Holub, who, ns travellers or students, 
have helped to elucidate this subject. Those who have prac- 
tical opportunities of investigating fetishism will find Foies and 
Queries on Anthropology, issued by the Eoyal Anthropological 
Institute, a useful manual. W. G. ASTON. 

FETISHISM (American). — ^Among the native 
tribes of the two Ajraericas, fetishism is rife. They 
regard the fetish as intrinsically possessing that 
magic power known to some of the H. Amer. 
Indians as orenda, the essential essence which 
enables the object to achieve supernatural results. 
But the ability to perform these, and the sphere 
of action of the fetish, depend greatly upon the 
nature of the object containing the magic power. 
The possession of a fetish presumes possession of 
its magical properties. 

It must be borne in mind that to the untutored 
Indian intelligence all things— animals, w’ater, the 
earth, trees, stones, the heavenly bodies, even 
night and day, and such properties as light and 
darkness— are regarded ns possessing animation 
and the power of volition. It is, however, tlie 


general Indian belief that many of these are under 
the power of some spell or potent enchantment. 
The rocks and trees are the living tomli of im- 
prisoned spirits, resembling the Dryads of folklore, 
so that it is not at all strange to the Indian mind 
to perceive an imprisoned intelligence, more or less 
powerful, in any objeot, no matter how uncommon 
the vehicle— indeed, the more nncomraon, the more 
probable it w’ould appear as the place of detention 
of some powerful intelligence imprisoned therein, 
for revenge or some similar motive, by the spell of 
some mi^ty enchanter. 

Nearly all the belongings of a shaman or medi- 
cine-man are classed as fetishes by the N. Amer. 
Indians, These usually consist of the skins of 
beasts, birds, and serpents ; roots, hark, powders, 
and numberless other objects. But the fetish 
must be altogether divorced from the idea of 
religion proper, with which it has little or no con. 
nexion, being found side by side with religions 
phases of many types. 

The fetish may he a bone, a feather, an arrow- 
head, a stick carved or painted, a fossil, a tuft of 
hair, a necklace of fingers, a stuffed skin, the hand 
of an enemy, or anything which might he suggested 
to the original maker in a dream or a flight of 
imagination. It is sometimes fastened S) the 
scalp-lock, the dress, the bridle, concealed between 
the layers of a shield, or specially deposited in a 
shrine in the wigwam. The idea in the mind of 
the original maker is usually symbolic, and is re- 
vealed only to one formally chosen as heir to the 
magical possession and pledged in his turn to a 
similar secrecy. 

Notwithstanding that it has been stated that 
the cult of fetishism is not, strictly speaking, a 
department of religious activity, a point exists at 
which the fetish begins to evolve into the god. 
This happens when fetishes survive the test of 
experience, and achieve a more than person^ or 
tribal popularity, as among the Zufii Indians, 
examples of which "will be adduced in the course 
of the article. Nevertheless, the fetish partakes 
more of the nature of those spirits which are sub- 
servient to man (as, for example, the Arabian 
jinn) than of gods proper ; and, if they are prayed 
and sacrificed to on occasion, the ‘prayers’ are 
more of the nature of a magical invocatiom and 
the ‘ sacrifices ’ no more than would be accorded to 
any other assisting agent. Thus sharply must ive 
differentiate between a fetish, or captive spint, 
and a god. But it must further be home m mind 
that a fetish is not necessarily a piece of personal 
property. It may belong collectively to an entire 
community, and, as will be remarked later, it is 
not necessarily a small article, hut may possess all 
the appearance of a full-bloivn idol. _ An idol, 
however, is the abode of a god — the image into 
which a deity may materialize. A fetish, on the 
other hand, is the place of imprisonment of a sub- 
servient spirit wlii^ cannot escape, and which, u 
it would gain the rank of godhead, ^ 

a long series of luck-bringing, or, at least, ^ the 
performance of a number of marvels of a protective 
or fortune-making nature. , 

It is not unlikely that a belief exi^ 

Indian mind that there are many wandering spints 
who, in return for food and other comforts, are 
willing to materialize in the shape that the savage 
provi^ for them, and to assist him in the chase 
and other spheres of life. 

I. The Esidmos.— Among the Eslnmos, ^erisln?® 
presents itself in an almost perfect form, 
them is found one of the few 
a fetish of the human body. Nelson (IS IWLfr, 
1899 nt 1. P. 429) stat^i that along the coast oi 
NortorsM mi th. 

child is sometimes put to death for the parp<»e 
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of having the services of its shade to secure 
success in liunting. The child must he killed 
secretly, and its body stolen, so that no one may 
know of the occurrence. The body is then dried, 
placed in a bag, and worn on the person or carried 
in the kayak at sea. By carrying the body the 
hunter believes that he compels its shade, which is 
clairvoyant, to assist in finding game, and so to 
direct the flight of his spear that the animals be 
bunts cannot escape. The Eskimos also employ 
masks to assist them in the chase. These are 
carved to represent supernatural beings, the tun- 
ghat, or wandering genii, and are believed to possess 
the qualities of the animals they depict, the spirit- 
ual essence of which enters into the wearers. 
They are supposed to watch for game, and, by 
some clairvoyant power, to see it at a great dis- 
tance ; and the hunter is then guided by the influ- 
ence of the masks to find it. They are also supposed 
to guide the spears in flight. Among the people 
of the Kaviak Peninsula and Kotzebue Sound, the | 
possession of the dried body of a weasel, worn in a 
pouch or belt, is supposed to endow the o^vner 
with agility and prowess as a hunter. In all cases 
it follows that the owner of any mummified animal 
carries with it power over its shade, which be- 
comes the servant of the possessor. 

The Eskimos naturally attach great importance 
to those fetishes which they believe bring them 
success in whale-hunting. To tliis end they em- 
ploy images of fabulous and other animals. These 
are of practically the same class as the mask fetishes 
alluded to above. A whaling umiak always carries 
a number of fetishes, such as a wolf’s skull, a dried 
raven, the axis vertebra of a seal, feathers, the 
skin of a golden eagle, or the tip of a red fox’s 
tail. Little stone and crystal images of whales are 
also worn. The Unalit of Bering Strait believe 
that their arroAvs and other weapons, Avhen marked 
with the sign of the Avolf or other totem, become 
invested Avith some of the qualities of the animal 
repr^ented, and are endoAved AA-ith some special 
fatality. The women of the AA’olf gens braid strips 
of_wolf-skin in their hair, and boys Avear a wolf’s 
tail behind in their belts. In these customs we 
may trace a curious blending of fetishism and 
totemism, in the use of the totem animal or its 
parts as fetishes or amulets. 

After an animal is killed, the hunter carefully 
removes and preserves the bladder. These bladders 
are used in the ‘Bladder Festival,’ a feast to the 
dead, and are supposed to contain the shades of 
the slain animals. When — in some ceremonies — 
the bladders are burst in the Avater, it is believed 
that they release the imprisoned shade, and that 
it SAvims out to sea and enters the body of an un- 
born animal of its oaati species. If the shade is 
well pleased Avith the treatment given it by the 
hunter, they say it aaoII not be afraid to meet him 
m its new form, and AAdll permit him to approach 
and kill it again Avithout trouble. On the Alaskan 
mainland, the shamans place a small ivory carving 
of a whale in a male child’s mouth directly after 
birth, so as to feed him upon something that Avill 
innkehim groAv up a fine hunter. It is believed 
that a pair of gloves having the feet of a sea-parrot 
seAvn to them Avill bring success in salmon-fishing, 
os the bird is a clever fisher — an instance of Avhat 
®?Sht be called ‘ sympathetic ’ fetishism. 

A' hat Avonid seem to be a species of ancestor- 
worship mingles Avith the fetishism of the Hudson 
loS. Eskimos, according to Turner {11 RBEW, 
1889-90, p. 201), for lie states that certain fetishes 
are worn ‘ as remembrances of deceased relatives, 
these have the form of a headless doll depending 
irora some portion of the garment Avom on the 
ppperpart of the body,’ and, of course, are fetishes 
into Avhioh they hope the spirit of the ancestor 


may be coaxed to reside, so that by means of its 
clairvoyant gift it Avill be of gieat assistance to 
the Avearer. 

Besides those enumerated above, the Eskimos 
possess many other varieties of fetish. Frequently 
a shaman is employed to coax a Avandering spirit 
into a fetish body, and it is interesting to note 
that Nelson cit. 434) states tliat ‘ an heirloom 
ipaituk) may become a fetich by reason of its ex- 
treme age and long possession in one family. Such 
objects are treasured, and are handed doAvn from 
father to son. They are supposed to be endoAved 
AA’ith reason and to be gifted Avith supernatural 
poAvers to aid and protect their oAA-ners.’ 

Eskimo AA’omen Avear belts made of the incisors 
of reindeer, taken out AA’ith a small fragment of 
the alveolus adhering to them, and attached scale- 
like to a raAvhide strap. When one of these has 
been in the family for a long time, it is believed to 
acquire a certain virtue for curing disease : the 
afiected part must be struck smartly a number of 
times Avith the end of the belt. A married Avoman 
Avho desires a son procures a small doll-like image 
from a shaman, Avho, after performing certain 
secret rites over it, advises her to sleep Avith it 
under her pilloAv. 

When selling skins they cub off a small fragment, 
and place it in a pouch ; or, if selling an entire 
seal, they cub off and SAA’alloAv bhe tip of its tongue 
in order to retain the essential essence or spirit of 
the animal. In several of their folk-tales it is 
mentioned that certain persons took small pieces 
from skins, and that afterAvards these again be- 
came full-sized skins, to the benefit of the owner, 
tlms indicating the meaning of this custom. 
They place implicit faith in such fetishes, Avhich 
they believe to have been in contact Avith super- 
natural beings and objects Avhich by their general 
appearance recall the effect expected from the 
fetish — a Avell-knoAA’n phase of sympathetic magic. 
Other fetishistic objects enumerated by Murdoch 
(‘Point BarroAV Expedition,’ 9 RBEW, 1892, pp. 
436-441) are bunches of the claAvs of the bear or 
Avolverine, bhe metacarpal bones of the Avolf, the 
head or beak of the gull or raven, a small dried 
flounder, the young unbranched antler of a rein- 
deer, the last three joints of a reindeer faAvn’s 
foot, the sub-fossil incisor tooth of some ruminant, 
the tusk of a young Avalrus, and the stuffed skin 
of a black-bellied plover. A charm of great value 
to the mother Avho has a young babe is the_ canine 
tooth of a polar bear, as she is under the impres- 
sion that, Avhile she Avears it, her milk supply can- 
not fail. 

An instance of tribal fetishism is noticeable in 
the Ai-yA-g’iik, or ‘ Asking festival,’ when a Avand 
knoAvn by the same name is made, haiung three 
hollow globe-like attachments hanging to it. It is 
used by a man, chosen for the purpose, to obtain 
the Avishes of all the various members of the tribe, 
AA'ho in turn ask for something AA’hich he obtains 
for them from the other members. This wand is 
much respected, and it is considered AATong to 
refuse any request made AA’ith it. In some parte 
of the LoAver Yukon, instead of stating their 
wishes, they make small images and hang them 
on to the Avand held by the man, who conveys it 
from one to another. 

2 . Athapascan family. — The Apaches, both male 
and female, Avear fetishes Avhich they call tzi-daltai, 
manufactured from lightning-riven Avoqd, generally 
pine or cedar or fir from the mountains (Bourke, 
9 RBEW, p. 687). These are highly valued, and 
are never sold. They are shai’en very thin, rudely 
carved in the semblance of the human form, and 
decorated AA’ith incised lines, representing the 
lightning. They are small in size, and feiv of them 
are painted. 
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Bourke describes one which an Apache chief carried about 
with him, made of a piece of lath, unpainted, having drawn 
upon it a figure in yellow with a narrow black band, and three 
snake-heads with white eyes. It was further decorated with 
pearl buttons and small eagle-down feathers. The reverse and 
obverse were identical. 

Many of the Apaches fixed a small piece of 
malachite to their guns and hows to make them 
shoot accurately. Bourke (op. cit.) mentions a 
class of fetish which he terms ‘phylacteries.’ 
These are pieces of buckskin, or other material, 
upon which are inscribed certain characters or 
symbols of a religious or ‘ medicine ’ nature, and 
they are worn attached to the person seeking to be 
benefited. They differ from tlie ordinary fetish in 
that they are concealed from the public gaze. 

Such a phylactery, says Bourke, ' itself “ medicine,” may be 
employed to enwrap other ‘•medicine” and thus augment its 
own potentiality’ (op. «■{. 691). He describes several of those 
objects. One worn by an Indian named Ta-ul-tzu-ie ‘ was tightly 
rolled in at least half a mile of . . . saddlers' silk,* and when 
brought to light was found to consist of a small piece of buckskin 
two inches square, upon which were drawn red and yellow 
crooked lines which represented the red and yellow snake. In- 
side were a piece of malachite, a small cross of lightning-riven 
pine, and two very small perforated shells. The cross they desig- 
nated ‘the black wind.' Another ‘phylactery’ consisted of a 
tiny bag of hoddentin (on which see ERE i. 602*>), holding a 
small quartz crystal and four feathers of eagle-down. This 
phylactery, it was explained, contained not merely the ‘medi- 
cine’ of the crystal and the ea"le, but also that of the black 
bear, the white bear, the yellow bear, and the yellow snake. 

3 . Iroquoian family. — Most things that seem at 
all unnatural are accepted by the Hurons as oky, 
or supernatural, and therefore it is accounted lucky 
to find them. In hunting, if they find a stone or 
other object in the entrails of an animal, they at 
once make a fetish of it. Any object of a peculiar 
shape they treasure, for the same reason. They 
greatly fear that demons or wcked spirits will 
purloin these fetishes, which they esteem so highly 
as to propitiate them in feasts and invoke them in 
song. The highest type of fetish obtainable by a 
Huron was a piece of the onnionf, or great armoured 
serpent, a mythical animal revered by many N. 
Amer. tribes. The medicinal virtue of some fet- 
ishes is regarded as very great, one old woman of 
the Lower Canada Hurons preserving the mummied 
embryo of a deer, which, she said, the manitoti had 
given her during a severe illness of which it had 
cured her. 

4 . Algfonquian family. — Hoffman states (‘The 
Menomini Indians,’ 14^ BBJBW, 1896, pt. 1, p. 74) 
thatat the medicine lodges of the tribe there are pre- 
served fetishes or ‘ amulets, worn above the elbows, 
which consist of strands of beaded work, metal 
bands or skunk skins, while bracelets of shells, buck- 
skin, or metal also are worn.’ A great tribal fetish 
of the Cheyenne was their medicine arrow, which 
was taken from them by the Pawnees in battle. 
The head of this arrow projects from the bag which 
contains it, and is covered with delicate waved or 
spiral lines which denote its sacred character. It 
was, indeed, the palladium of the tribe. A peculiar 
type of fetish consisted of a mantle made from the 
skin of a deer, and covered ^vith feathers mixed 
with headings. It was made and used by them as 
a mantle of invisibility, or charmed covering, to 
enable spies to traverse an enemy’s country with 
impunity. In this instance the letishistic power 
depended upon the devices drawn. 

5 . Siouan family, — The principal fetishes among 
the Hidatsa tribe of the Sioux are the skins of 
foxes and wolves, the favourite war-fetish being 
the strip off the back of a wolf -skin, with the tail 
hanging down the shoulders. They make a slit in 
the skin, through which the warrior puts his head, 
so that the skin of the wolf’s head hangs down upon 
his breast. These, of course, are totemic fetishes. 
The most common tribal fetishes with the Siouan 
tribes are (or were) buffalo heads, the neck-bones 
of which they preserve with a view to preventing 
the buffalo herds from removing to too great a 


distance from them. At certain periods they per- 
form a ceremony with these bones, which consists 
in taking a potsherd with live coals, throwing 
sweet-smelling grease upon it, and fumigating the 
bones with the smoke. There are certain trees and 
stones which are regarded as fetishes ; beside them 
the Siouans make offerings of red cloth, red paint, 
and other articles. But all have their personal 
fetishes, and in all hunting and warlike excursions 
the ‘ medicine,’ or fetish, is carried. It usually 
consists of a head, claws, stuffed skin, or other 
representative of the fetish animal. Even their 
horses are provided with fetishes in the shape of a 
deer’s horn, to ensure their swiftness. The rodent 
teeth of the beaver are regarded as potent charms, 
and are worn by little girls on their necks to make 
them industrious. 


6 . Shoshonean stock.— At Sikyatki in Arizona, a 
territorial nucleus of the Hopi, Pewkes (17 BBEW, 
pt. 2, p. 729 f.) had opportunities of inspecting many 
interesting fetish forms. A number of these dis- 
covered in native graves were pebbles of botryoidal 
shape, with a polished surface, or with a fancied 
resemblance to some animal or other form. 

A good example ot a fetish which has almost attained godhead 
is that at the Antelope rock at Walpi, 'around which the Snake 
dancers biennially carry reptiles in their mouths. There is in 
one side a niche in which is placed a much larger mass ol that 
material [hematite], to which prayers are addressed on certain 
ceremonial occasions, and upon which sacred meal and prayer 
emblems are placed.’ 

Many of the personal fetishes of this people 
consist of cephalopod fossils, some of which are 
tvrapped up in sacred bundles which are highly 
venerated, the latter, of course, being tribal 
fetishes. 


In one grave was found a single large fetish of a mountain 
lion, made of sandstone, in which legs, ears, tail, and eyes are 
represented, the mouth still retaining the red pigment with 
which it was coloured. It is almost identical with those used 
by the Hopi at the present day. 

7 . ZuSi family.— Cushing (2 BBEW, 1883) seems 
to think that fetishism among the Zunis arose from 
the supposition they entertained that they were 
kin with animals, or, in other words, that their 
fetishes were totemistic. It is in this stage that 
totemism and fetishism meet, and the two are hy 
no means incompatible, though they very often 
flourish side by side. Fetishism of this description 
is, indeed, the natural concomitant of a totemistic 
system. Zuni fetish objects are usually natural 
concretions, or objects in which a natural resem- 
blance to animals lias been heightened by artificial 
means. Ancient fetishes are much valued by the 
Zunis, and are often found by them in the vioinify 
of pueblos inhabited hy their ancestors, and as 
tribal possessions are hanied down from one 
generation to another. The shamans believe them 
to be the actual petrifactions of the animals they 
represent. The Zuni philosophy of the fetish is 
given in the Tale of the Two Sun Children, in- 
stanced by (Pushing (op. cit. 14f.) : 

• Now that the surface of the earth was hardened, even tue 
animals of prey, powerful and like the fathers (gpdslthemselves, 
would have devoured the children of men ; and the Two thought 
it was not well that they should all be permitted to h^e, for, 
said they, ** alike will the children of men and the children ot 
the animals of prey multiply themselves. The 
are provided with talons and teeth; men are but poor, tne 

finished beings of earth, therefore the weaker. 

Whenever they came across the pathway of one ol tness 
animals, were he great mountain lion pr but a 
struck him with the fire of.lightmng which ®ameti in t^r 
magic shield. Thlu / and instantly he was shovelled and burnt 

'"ihe^said they to the animals that had thus changed to 

stone "That ve may not he evil unto men, but that ye may be a 

greSt’good unto tK, have we changed you 

fng. ly the magic breath of prey, by toe heart that snwi 

Midure Wver within you, shall ye be made to serve mstead of 

and many of nU kinds of beings changed to stone. Tto, too, « 
happens that we find, here and to^ere through^ the^ who. 
their forms, sometimes larw like the ‘ 

times shriveUed and distorted. And we often see among 
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nwi* tbs fsnns of many bcinpg that litre no longer, which ehowi 
cj that ail w»* different In the “ days of the new." 

Of these petrifactions, which ere, of course, mere concretions 
er straDfely eroded rock-forms, the Zunis say, “ Whomsoever of 
us maybe met with the light of such great good fortune may 
j/j (discover, find) them and should treasure them for the sake 
of the sacred (magic) power which was given them in the days 
of the new.’" 

This tradition furnishes additional evidence 
relative to the preceding statements, and shows 
the motive wherein lies the power of fetishes. It 
is supposed that the hearts of the great animals of 
prey are infused with a spirit or ‘ medicine ’ of 
magio influence over the hearts of the animals 
they prey upon, and that they overcome them 
with tlieir breath, piercing their hearts and quite 
numbing them. Moreover, their roar is fatal to 
the senses of the lower beasts. The mountain lion 
absorb the blood of the game animals ; therefore 
he possesses their acute senses. Again, those 
powers, as derived from his heart, arc preserved in 
nis fcti.sh, since his heart still lives, even although 
his Iwdy be changed to stone. It happens, there- 
fore, that the use of these fetishes is chiefly 
connected with the chase. But there are excep- 
tions. The great animals of the chase, although 
fetishistio, are also regarded as supernatural 
beings, whose mythological position is absolutely 
deGncd. 

la tba Oltref the Ulets lives Po-ahal-an-k’la, father of the 
Medicine societies, a culture-hero deity, whose abode Is guarded 
by sir beings known as the ‘ prey-gods,’ and it ie their counter- 
feit ^lentments that are used as fetishes. To the north of 
the Oity of the Mists dwells the Mountain Lion prey-god ; to 
the west, the Bear ; to the south, the Badger ; to the east, the 
Wolf; above, the Biagle ; below, the Mole, These animals pos- 
sess not only the guardianship of the six regions, but also the 
mastership, not merely geographic, but of the medicine powers 
which emanate from them. They are the mediators between 
ro-shil-an-k’ia and man. The prey-gods, as 'Makers of the 
Paths of Life,' are given high rank among the gods, but, not- 
withstanding this, their fetishes are ‘held as in captirity'by 
the nriestsof the various medicine orders, and greatly venerated 
by them as mediators between themselves and the animals they 
represent In this character they are exhorted with elaborate 
prayers, rituals, and ceremonials, and sometimes placated with 
sacrifices. Of the prey-gods of the hunt (w-ma-d-M-i) the 
special priests are the members of the Great Coyote People, the 
chosen members of the Eagle and Coyote gtntu, and of the 
Prey Brother priesthood. These prey-gods appear to be almost 
unique, and may he indicated as an instance where fetishism has 
become allied with religious belief. They depict, with two ex- 
ceptions, the same species of prey-animals as those supposed to 
ruard the six regions, the exceptions being the Coyote and the 
Wild Ciat. Each one of the six species of prey-animals is sub- 
divided Into six vsrieties. They are, strictly speaking, the pro- 
perty of the priests, and members and priests of the sacred 
eocletlei are reouired to deposit their fetishes, when not in 
use, with the Keeper of the Medicine of the Deer. These 

medicines,’ or memberships, alone can perfect the shape of 
thMetlshes and worship them. 

The ‘Dav of the Council of the Fetishes ’ takes 
place a little before or after the winter solstice or 
national New Year. The fetishes are taken from 
their place of deposit, and arranged according to 
species and colour, in front of a symbolic slat altar, 
quadrupeds being placed upright, and birds sus- 
pended from the rafters. The fetishes are prayed 
to, and prayer-meal is scattered over them. Chants 
are intoned, and a dance performed in which the 
cnes of the fetish beasts are imitated. A prayer 
'nth responses follows. Finally, all assemble 
*'0“nd the altar, and repeat the great invocation. 
-The use of the fetishes in huntin" among the 
Zniii is extremely curious and involved. 

The hunter TOCS to the House of the Deer Medicine, where the 
veael gjnfainlng the fetishes is brought out and placed before 
P“l- He sprinkles sacred meal over the vessel in the direction 
f wtenoi to hunt, chooses a fetish from it, and presses it to 
V , .“P? 'n'th an inhalation. He then places the fetish In a 
bag over his heart. Proceeding to the hunt, he dc- 
r':i~*®rider-knotof yucca leaves where an animal has rested, 
its cry, and Is thus supposed to confine it within a 
^rde. He then breathes deeply from the nostrils of 
j ^ fbough inhaling the magio breath of the God of 
STi.l ^be breath long and loudly in the direction 

V, if**' 'be beast’s tracks tend, in the belief that the breath 
borrowed from the prey-god will stiffen the limbs of 
jfv., be hunts. When the beast is caught and Idlled, he 

“Mes Its suspiring breath. Then he again breathes into the 


Hie fetish. He then dips the fetish In the heart’s 
blood of the slain quarry, sips the blood bimtelf. and devear* 
a part of the liver. Tiie fetish i* placed In the sun to drv, and 
replaced in the buckskin pouch with a blrssmg, afterwards bcint 
duly returned to the Keeper of the Deer JJedteine. 

The Zuni priesthood of the Bow has three 
fetishes-— the Mountain Lion, the White Ilear, and 
the Knife-feathered Jlonstcr. The lost is probably 
a tutelar deity, and 'vas perhaps the Zufii god of 
"■ar — an instance of the reversion of a full-fledged 
deity to the status of n fetisli, probably occasioned 
by the popularity and wide-snreacf nature of 
fetishism among this people. They have n].'o an 
equine fetish borrowed from the Navahos, and 
known as ‘ The Pony ’ ; and from the same people 
thej have adopted a sheep fetish, the purpose of 
which is to ensure fecundity- 

8. Mexico and Central America.— Althongh 
traces of fetishistio belief undoubtedly make their 
appearance in the religious systems of both Mexico 
and the ancient civilizations of Central America, 
concrete examples of them are rare, owing to the 
fact that these religions had reached a stage far be- 
yond the fetishistic radius. Nevertheless we cannot 
point to any particular reaction against fetishism, 
as we can in the case of Peru in the reign of Manco 
Ccapac, unless it be the alleged policy of Nerahnal- 
coyotl towards the elimination of the swarming 
deities of the Me.xican provinces, many of whicli 
probably were merely overgrown fetishes. But 
the heresies of the Tlatoani of Tezcuco are possibly 
fabulous. 

The only Mexican idol now in existence was 
most probably of fetishistic origin. This is the 
nncoutli basit figure of tho so-called Teoyao- 
min^ni — in reality Ccnteotl— tho ‘ Com-molficr.’ 
The image shows signs of having been evolved, in 
its design, from the bundles of maize carried on 
the backs of women at her fc.stival, and prorided 
with a face back and front. This figure appears 
to reproduce the primitive fetish which it super- 
sedea, and 've seem to have confiimation here of 
the process noted among the Zuui Indians. The 
first missionary of Achiotlan, Fray Benito, cited 
by Burgoa (Hist, dt la Prov. dc Predicatores dt 
Gxtascaca, Mexico, 1674, ch. xxviii.), destroyed at 
Mictlan, or Yoopan, an ‘ idol’ cut from an emerald 
of great value, of the size of a thick capsicum pod, 
on which was skilfully engraved a siiiall bird and 
a serpent coiled ready to strike. TliLs tho present 
WTiter suspected to bo a fetisli, and ho was glad to 
see thatEauard Scler confirmed his suspicions in his 
* Deities and Relic. Conceptions of the Znnotecs,’ ' 
and further identified it, from the hieroglyphs on 
its surface, with the Mexican god Quelznlcoatl, or 
‘ Feathered Serpent.’ But the latter circumstance 
would seem to make it an amulet bearing the 
god’s name, and not a fetish.* There arc,_ how- 
ever, instances where amulets, especially jewels 
of great value, have been worshipped owing to 
their connexion ■with some great deity, as among 
the Hindus, and this may be a case in point. 

The tepitoton, or small lionsehold idols of Mexico, 
were peniaps of fetishistic origin. We know very 
little about them save that they were broken by 
the people at the end of every * sheaf ’ of fifty-two 
years, when it was considered that the world 
might possibly come to an end. Theperemony then 
held was for the purpose of renewing the sacred 
fire throughout Mexico, and, if these small figures 

IfjBaH. i?j?, J9<M, p. ESlff.rcf.p. 

» Dorsev (• Sionan Calta,’ II RBEW, ISSI) calls the apnlet 'a 
personal (ctiah/ it does not appear to the present to oe 

BO. An aronlct is considered to be diredlv ol a dei*T, 

power, faith, or Idea ; a fetUh is rarely s^THDolic, b tacTt)r 
an accepUble or foIubleCor temptindy «TOtei<iue (TD abode for 

a spirit. Imprisoned therein roluntanly or othennse. Itipjpnt, 

however, be brought against this view that symbo.s arc fct^i* 
Islic, Inasmuch ms the wearers belio’e them to be imbued et 
surcharged with the spirit or essence of the deity, power, f&itb. 
or idea they typify. 
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where the same ; it is held to he wisdom to worship 
the fetish, because of the power of the spirit within 
for good or evil. These notions are occasionally 
canried veiy far indeed, as in the case of the Nukal- 
saini or Nikarsinghi/agirs (Nicholson’s ‘ devotees’), 
who worshipped the well-known General John 
Nicholson, of Panjah Frontier and Delhi fame, 
during his lifetime, despite repeated severe punish- 
ments at the hands of their fetish for so doing. 
This worship is nowadays transferred to his monu- 
ment in the M&rgalla Pass. 

( 6 ) Tht sacred fire. — Attribution of a mystical 
power to a common object in this way has largely 
brought about the vogue of the sacred fire fetisn 
in India among all sorts and classes of the pop^a- 
tion, alike at the shrines of the Hindus and Muham- 
madans and at the holy places of the Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan savages. Such fire must be 
ceremonially produced and tended, and it and the 
asliM it causes will then become worshipful as con- 
taining a guardian spirit and curer of disease. 
But the volcanic fires, meteoric lights, and igiies 
fatui observed in various parts of the country 
appear to be venerated as manifestations of the 
powers of evil, and hardly as fetishes proper, though 
the border line here is not always easy to define. 

3 . Family and tribal fetishes. — Families, especi- 
ally when of considerable social position, are 
peculiarly exposed to fetish worship, and instances 
are innumeraole throughout India of some object 

E ossessed bjr the guardian spirit of the family 
eing held in veneration thereby. Any handy 
domestic object serves for the abode of such spirits ; 
a stone in the courtyard, an old pestle and mortar, 
a doorpost, a flower- jar, a specially planted tree 
or shrub, and so on. On the same principle the 
Santals keep sets of prophylactic symbols beside 
their houses, which represent the abodes of the 
powers of Nature: pieces of wood, white stones, 
arrow-heads, and iron tridents. Among the more 
civilized tribes, but still low down in the social 
scale, such symbols become rough wooden images 
set up together in groups, or rude clay models 
grouped on platforms, which are regularly wor- 
shipped as the tribal protectors. 

4 . Trade and industrial fetishes. — Closely con- 
nected with the notion of the family and tribal 
fetishes are those revered by trades and occupa- 
tions. The followers of practically every calling 
among Hindus worship their tools or means of 
livelihood, actually or symbolically. The object 
everywhere is the protection of craft interests and, 
incidentally, cures in general. Instances are as 
numerous as the occupations. Thus, in various 
parts of the country, and usually at fixed periods 
and feasts, sailors will worship their boats ; soldiers 
their swords and other weapons, and, in some 
Native States, their colours; merchants and bankers 
their books; clerks their books, pens, and ink- 
stands ; grain-merchants their weights daily ; 
farmers their oxen and ploughs ; shepherds their 
sheep ; market-gardeners their scales ; artisans 
their tools daily; working- jewellers their pincers 
and blowpipes ; carpenters their yard-measures and 
also their adzes, chisels, and saws; shoemakers 
their lasts ; tailors their scissors ; potters and many 
other ‘low castes’ the potter’s wheel and moulding- 
clay for luck ; tanners their scrapers ; curriers their 
axes ; navvies their mattocks ; oilmakers their 
presses ; barbers their razors, scissors, and mirrors ; 
religious mendicants their begging-bowls and bags ; 
dancing girls their musical instruments. 

(a) The J'hags. — ^The most striking instance of 
a fetish of this description is the pickaxe of the 
Thags, a criminal brotherhood now suppressed, who 
gained their livelihood by professional murder by 
strangling. The pickaxe was the tool used for 
burying the victims ; it was forged with great cere- 


mony, and was especially venerated as the fetish 
of the association. 

(5) The corn-sieve, house-hroom, plough, and rice- 
pounder.— In India, as elsewhere in the world, the 
corn-sieve, the house-broom, and the plough are 
common fetishes connected with marriages and 
births, as spirit-scarers and symbols of prosperity. 
To these in India must be added the rice-pounder." 

S. Fetish stones.— The commonest kind of fetish 

in India to come under general observation consists 
of a stone or stones regarded as representing the 
village spirit-guardians. These are to be found 
practically in every village in the country, and are 
looked upon, according to the degree of civilization 
of the inhabitants, eitlier as the natural abodes of 
the guardians themselves or as their symbols, or as 
representatives of the godlings, who, m their turn, 
are symbolical of the various powers of Nature. 
In any case it is considered right and wise to wor- 
ship them and to treat them with ceremonial re- 
verence. Curious or eccentric form, such as is 
exhibited by stalactites in caves, is the usual 
visible sign of spirit-possessed stones, and for this 
reason many of them are the remains or fragments 
of ancient and forgotten Buddhist and Hindu carv- 
ings, or even pre-historic implements. So also any 
stone that lends itself by form to phallic worship 
is sure to be used as a village fetish. In this way, 
too, meteoric stones, and, in mountain regions, 
striking rocks, or boulders that glitter or are in 
any way remarkable by peculiar cleavage or other- 
wise, become abodes of the gods which attract 
special worship. 

(a) Footprints: vipiupada. — Miracle-working 
and worshipful footprints are very common in India, 
with both ancient and modem attribution of sanc- 


tity — among Muhammadans to saints and to 
Muhammad nimself, and among Hindus to all sorts 
of heroes and godlings. Elaborately carved rif- 
lyupdda, or footprints of Vi^nu, which are true 
fetishes, are to be found in several places, and are 
probably copies of similar footprints of Buddha, 
common still in all Buddhist countries. 

( 6 ) Phallic stones {lihga): perforated stones, 
SSlagrdma, grindstones: 'rain’ stones , — The as- 
sumption of spirit-possession leads in the ordinary 
course to that of magical powers available for 
securing the desire of devotees, and hence of fetishes 
in general. Hence phallic stones (lihga) in par- 
ticular are venerated as disease-curers.^ But the 
form of stone which is specially associated with 
the cure of ailments and defects m the human body 
is that which is naturally or artificially perforated. 
In addition to the perforated, split, fissured, and 
tunnelled stones ana rocks at shrines and places of 
pilgrimage, both the ialagrama, n species of am- 
monite with reputed prophylactic and curative 
qualities, which is ubiquitous in a religious sense, 
and the family grindstone must be placed in this 
category. The same line of reasoning has pro- 
duced rain-getting stones in parts of the country. 

6 . Fetish trees and plants.— Fetish trees are 
almost as common as fetish stones, and the fp™® 
that most usually strike the observer are the lotus 
and the tulsi (sweet basil) plant, to be 

uear almost all Hindu dwelling-places. The mtrer 
is frequently also grown in conjunction y^tb the 
mm tree (Margosa). The plpal or sacred ag, the 
bel or wood apple, the dm (mango), the sdl, ana the 
betel-nut (areca) palm in S. India are samples ot 
other trees treated as the natural haimts of spirits 
and therefore worshipped. So, of course, are 
hollow and unusually large trees, or those that 
?row in burial and cremation grounds, and^the lixe. 
Specially dark or ‘ghostly’ groves aref^irther con- 
sidered to be the abodes of spirits, and are feared 
and propitiated accordingly. 

7 . Fetish myths.-Myth 8 , stories, and legends 
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alMttt fetishes are, of course, legion, and it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that they are as numerous in 
India as the villages themselves. They are chiefly 
strictly local folk-tales of a religious east, usually 
made up of the traditional incidents peculiar to 
their class, but occasionally throwing a valuable 
lii'ht on the notions of the people in this connexion. 
For instance, the great mass of religious legend 
which attaches to the soil of the Govardhan Hill 
near Mathura has led to the belief that all its 
stones are endowed with life. Sometimes such 
stories acquire a certain general importance, as in 
the case of the legend of Lorik, a tribal fetish 
among the widely spread and numerous Ahir (q.v.), 
brought into vogue to account for the tribe’s wor- 
ship of a particular rock at Benares and of a fissured 
boulder and an ‘ elephant ’ stone near the Markundi 
Pass. Of the same nature and social importance 
are the very numerous and popular stories to ac- 
count for the beneficial miracles to be secured at 
real or reputed shrines and tombs of the more 
Avidely knoum Muhammadan saints, indigenous 
and imported, such as Sakhi Sarwar, Badru’d-din 
Aulia, Khwaja ICliizar, Salar Ghazi (Zinda Shah 
Madar), Ghausu’ 1- Azam (Abdu’l - Qadir), Salim 
ChishtI, Shaikh Farid, Shah Daula, etc. ; or of 
Hindu godlings, heroes, or holy men, whether of 
classical antiquity or of comparatively modern or 
even recent date, such as Bhairon, Bhimsen, Vetal, 
Guru Gorakhnath, Guru Gugga, Lai Beg, Jumadi, 
etc. ; or of eclectic medimval and modern reli^ous 
reformers, like Kabir and Kamanand. Such shrines, 
tombs, monuments, or ‘abodes’ contain and con- 
stitute real wonder-working fetishes for the whole 
population, Hindu and Muhammadan alike. 

8. Human sacrifices in connexion with fetish- 
ism.— -There is one point in regard to the ritual 
connected with fetishism in India that cannot be 
overlooked in a discussion on the subject. It is 
the universal practice to smear any and every kind 
of fetish that can be conveniently so treated with 
ruddle, or red ochre, or red paint. The bright red 
stain thus produced represents the blood of sacri- 
fices made to the fetish, which, it is not difficult to 
show, were originally human. The sacrifice of 
human beings has been prevalent in India, sub rosa 
at any rate, throughout all historical times to the 
present day, and there is hardly an important 
building or architectural structure in the country 
that has not a story of such a sacrifice connected 
with its foundation, for the purpose of providing 
itmth a ghostly guardian. Under the influence 
of civilization and the pressure of governing author- 
ities_ of various kinds culminating in the fear of 
British law, actual human sacrifice has taken on 
modified forms of many sorts until the artificial 
reddening of the fetish to procure for it the desired 
power of guardian and curer is all that remains 
of the original sacrificial ceremony. 

Momidi — Human sacrifice has given rise to 
a special fetish known as momiai, still actively 
believed in and used under the necessary prosaic 
modifications demanded by British law. But the 
'■®ritable momiai should consist of the ceremonially 
distilled fat or essence of a murdered boy, and is 
believed to be of inestimable value as a cure and 
prophylactic. At the present day this unfortunate 
snperetition gives rise to an unreasoning political 
fear in many parts of the country, as its successful 
concoction is attributed to Europeans. Surgeons 
inth a taste for anatomy, freemasons (Mways 
regarded by the ignorant masses as a kind of 
sorcerers), and anatomical collectors for museums 
are especially exposed to suspicion in this connexion. 

Iitsratore.— There is no book devoted to the Bubject, but 
wv'v .v® many that may be usefully consulted, among 
PM* n ® foUowirg may be specially mentioned : W. Crooke, 
‘.’’CIS., London, 1S96, and TC, 4 vols., Calcutta, 1896; 
j. M. Campbell, Spirit Basis o/ Belief and Custom, Pciv. Print, 


Bombay, 1835 ; E. T. Dalton, Dese. Eihnol. of Benaal 
Lyall, .dsiafic Studies^, 2 vols:, London,' 
W99, Monier-Wilhams, Brahmanism and Uinduism* do. 1891 ; 

E. Moor, Hindu Pantheon, do. 1810 ; W. Ward, Bistorv] 

H ‘^5 Uindoos\ Madras, 1863; H. H. Wil^, 
12 vols., I^ndoii, 1862-77, and VwAnu Purana. do. 1840 ; 
A. Bart^ Belmiom of India, do. 1882; K. S. Growse, Bama- 
ydna of T^lsiBas,^ S vols., Cawnpore, 1891 ; R, C. Dntt. Hist. 
M Civilization in Ancient India, 2 vols., London, 1893; C. 
Manning:, Ancient and llediteval India, 2. vols., do. 1869 ; 

F. H. Buchanan, Eastern India (ed. R. Montgomery Martin), 
3 vols., do. 1838: Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Arvans, 2 vols., 
London and Calcutta, 1881; H. H. Risley, TC, 2 vols. 
Calcutta, 1891; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 

7 vols., Madras, 1909 ; M. A. Sherring, Ilindu Tribes and 
CasUs in Benares, 3 vols., Calcutta, 1872-81; J. Wilson. 
Indian Caste, 2 vols., Bombay, 1877 ; Meer Hassan All, 06s. 
on the Mussulmauns of India, 2 vols., London, 1832; N 
Chevers, JUed. Jurisprudence for India, Calcutta, 1870 ; H. S. 
Colebrooke, ilisceU. Essays-, London, 1872; J. Forbes, 
Oriental JUemoirs, 2 vols., do. 1818 ; J. Fergusson, BisC. of 
Indian and Eastern Architect., cd. Burgess and Spiers, do. 
1910, Tree and Serpent Worshipit, do. 1873; W. E: Hearn 
The Aryan Household, do. 1879; H. B. Rowney, Wild Tribes 
of India, do. 1832 ; W. J. Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 
Calcutta, 1882. 

An immense quantity of evidence is to be found scattered 
about in all sorts of books and pamphlets descriptive of tlie 
people of India as a -whole or in part, esp. the Gazetteers (from 
1870 onwards) and Census Reports (for 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911) 
of Provinces and Native States; local Government Reports, 
Settlement Reports, and official Handbooks of Districts and 
Eative States, Arehceol. Survey Reports, Madras Manual of 
Administration (3 vols.). Bulletin of the Madras Museum', 
JASBe, JRAS, JRASRo, JRAI, and publications of the Hak- 
Ini't Soo. for early European Travels ; As. Quart. Rev., As. 
Researches (early), I A (Bombay), Calcutta Review (Calcutta), 
EINQ, PEQ (both Allahabad, 1883-1891); the old travellers 
not yet edited by the Hakluyt Soc., e.g. F. Bernier, Travels in 
the Moghul Empire, ed. A. Constable, London, 1891; J. B. 
Tavernier, Travels in India, ed. V. Ball, do. 1889 ; J. A. Man- 
delslo. Travels from Persia into the East Indies, do. 1662 ; 
R. Fitch, Voyage, ed. J. H. Kyley, do. 1899; T. Herbert, 
Travels into Asia and Afrique, do. 1688 ; J. Oving:ton, Voyage 
to Surratt, 1BS9, do. 1696 ; E. Terry, Voyage to East India, 
do. 1777 ; W. Schouten, Voiage aux Indes Orientates, Amster- 
dam, 1707; J. de TWvenot, Travels, London, 1687; F. 
Valentyn, Oud en Eieuw Cost Indien, 6 vols., Amsterdam, 
1724. 

Of more modern travellers the following are examples: 
Bholanantb Chunder, Travels of a Hindoo, 2 vols., London, 
1869; J. P. Ferrier, Caratan Journeys, do. 1856; G. T. 
Vigne, Travels in Eashmir, etc., 2 vole., do. 1842; K. von 
Hiigel, aschmir und das Reich der Siek, 6 vols., Stuttgart, 
1840-48 (Eng. tr. 1845) ; W. Lloyd and A. Gerard, Caunpoor 
to ffte Boorendo Pass, 2 vola , London, 1840 ; R. Heber, Journey 
through the Upper Prov.s, 2 vols., do. 1828 ; W. H. Sleeman, 
Journey through Oude, 2 vols., do. 1858, Rambles and Reeollee- 
lions, ed. V. A. Smith, do. 1893 ; V. Ball, Jungle lAfe in India, 
do. 1880; J. Forsyth, Highlands of Central India do. 1872. 

There are many focal descriptive books, e.g. D. C. J. Ibbetson, 
PanjSb Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883 ; G. A. Grierson, BiAnr 
Peasant Life, do. 1885 ; R. C. Temple, Legends of the Panjab, 
3 vols., Bombay, 1883-1900, Proper Eames of Panjabis, do. 1883 ; 
M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the Hindus, London, 1868 ; 
W. R. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, do. 1895 ; J. Camp- 
bell, Thirteen Tears among the Wild Tribes of Khondistan, do. 
1804 ; P. Camegy, Races, etc., of Oudh, Lucknow, 1868 ; S. C. 
Maepherson, Report upon the Khonds, Calcutta, 1842 ; F. 
Buchanan, Journey throiwh Mysore, Cannra, and Malabar, 
3 vols., Ixmdon, 1807; J. Tod, Annals of Rajast'han, 2 vols., 
do. 1820-32 ; J. Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, 2 vols., do. 
1823; S. Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes of Central Prov., Nagpur, 
1806; F. S. Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir^, Allahabad, 
1883 : H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Eipal, 2 vols., London, 
1680; E. J. Gunthoroe, CWminof Tribes of Bombay, etc., 
Bombay, 1882; G. D. Upreti, Proverbs and Folklore of Kamaun 
and Garhwal, Lodiana, 1894. 

Of definitely historical books the following may be noted : 
H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India as told by its own Historians, 

8 vols., London, 1867-77 ; J. Briggs, ed. of Ferishta’s Rise of 
the Mahomedan Power in India till 1611, 4 vols., do. 1829; 
D. Wright, Hist, of Eepdl, Cambridge, 1877. 

See also translations of vernacular works on the people: 
D. Shea and A. Troyer, cd. of the Dabistan, 3 vols., Paris, 
1843; G. A. Herklots, Qanoonc-Islarn, London, 1832; Bloch- 
niann and Jarrett, ed, of Ain-i-Akbari, 3 vols., Calcutta, 1873- 
1894 : E. Sachau, tr. of al-Biruni, London, 1888, Cf. also the 
following dictionaries, glossaries, etc. : S. W. Fallon, Diet, of 
Hindustani Proverbs, ed. R. C. Temple, Benares, 1884, etc. ; 
J. Dowson, Class. Diet, of Hindu Mythol., London, 18i9-, 
H- H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, do. 1855 ; H. M. EUiot, 
Suppl. Gloss, of Indian Terms, ed. J. Beames, 2 vols., do. 1869 ; 
T. P. Hughes, DI, do. 1886; E. O’Brien, Gloss, of Multam 
Language, Lahore, 1881 ; H. A. Rose, Diet, of Ethnog. Panjdb, 


1911. 


Of books devoted to folk-tales, see esp. F. A. Steel and R. C. 
Temple, Wideawake Stories, Bombay, 1884 ; C. H. Tawney, 
Kathd-sarit-sdgara, Calcutta, 1880; M. Frere, Old Deccan 
Days, London, 1868 ; L. B. Day, Folk-tales of Bengal, do. 1883, 
Govinda Sdmanta, 2 vols, do. 1874 ; J. H. Knowles, Folk-tales 
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of Kashmir, do. 1888; M. Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, Cal- 
cutta, 1879; J. Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, London, 1882; 
C. Sv^nnerton, Kdjd Rasdlu, Calcutta, 1884 , and Romantic 
Tales from the Panjab, Iiondon, 1903. JJ. C. TEMPLE. 

FICHTE. — The philosophical ivork of Fichte 
falls into two well-defined divisions, corresponding 
closely -with his periods of residence in Jena and 
Berlin respectively. The work of the first period 
is that which has had the gi-eatest influence on sub- 
seq^uent philosophical speculation, for it gave direc- 
tion to the advance which was made on Kant’s 
position by post-Kantian idealists, while his teach- 
ing during the second period was more popular in 
form and closely bound up ivith current political 
events. In the first period we have the dissert- 
sc/ia/tslehre (quite inadequately translated as 
Theory of Knowledge), the practical philosophy of 
the Theory of Natural Right {Natitrrceht) and of 
the Ethics {Sittenlehre), and the religious philo- 
sophy of the essay On the Ground of our Belief in 
the Divine Government of the Universe. In the 
second period we find Fichte’s final synthesis of 
Knowledge (shown in the Wissenschafislehre to be 
purely formal), Will (established as the ground of 
reality), and the Divine Moral Order (in which the 
vocation of each individual is grounded). 

‘ From this point onwards the inquiry centres in that divine 
idea of the world which appears as the guiding principle in the 
popular works, and which at first sight appears to have no im- 
mediate connection with the Wissentchajlslehre in its earlier 
form. In certain minor doctrines, the new expositions differ 
from the Wissenscha/tslehre . . . but on the whoie we find 
nothing in them to contradict or supersede the Wissenscha/ts- 
lehre, They contain a wider, more concrete view, to whieh 
Wissenscha/tslehre may be regarded os an introduction' (Adam- 
son, Fichte, p. 190). 

Before describing the salient features of Fichte’s 
contribution to speculation, we must briefly sketch 
his life and indicate his chief writings. 

I. Life.— Johann Gottlieb Fichte (b. 1762) was 
the eldest son of a humble handicraftsman at 
Rammenau in Upper Lusatia, who had married 
the daughter of a well-to-do manufacturer. 

The boy was meditative and earnest, endowed with a remark- 
able memory, and very fond of reading. These characteristics, 
along with a certain obstinacy, were to have far-reaching 
effects upon his life. An accident brought his talents to the 
notice of a nobieman, who sent him first to a tutor, and then to 
a monastery-like and antiquated foundation-school at Schulp- 
forta, near Naumberg. 

At eighteen years of age he entered the theo- 
logical faculty at Jena, being transferred, however, 
to Leipzig in the following year. Theological diffi- 
culties, especially those arising out of the relation 
of Providence to the voluntary action of man, led 
him to take an ea^er interest in philosophy, and 
he frankly adopted the determinist position, in 
which the reading of Spinoza’s Ethics only served 
to confirm him. He was thrown on his own re- 
sources even before his University course was com- 
pleted, and after three years at Leipzig he spent 
some years as a tutor in various families, first in 
Saxony, and then in Zurich ; it was in Zurich that 
he met his future wife, a niece of Klopstock. In 
1790 he had a hard struggle against poverty in 
Leipzig, but the autumn of that year brought him 
more pupils, among them one who desired to study 
the philosophy of Kant. This was a turning-point 
in his life. 

‘ A circumstance,’ ho writes to his betrothed, ‘ which seemed 
the result of mere chance, led me to give myself up entirely to 
the study of the Kantian philosophy— a philosophy which re- 
strains the imagination, ahvays too powerful in me, whieh rfves 
understanding the sway, and which raises the whole spirit to 
an indescribable elevation above all earthly considerations. . , . 
It is difficult beyond all conception, and stands greatly in need 
of simplification. The principles, it is true, are hard specula- 
tions, with no direct bearing upon human life, but thejr con- 
sequences are of the utmost importance for an age whose 
morality is corrupted at the fountain-head ; and to set these 
consequences before the world in a clear light would, 1 believe, 
be doing it a pood service. ... I am now thoroughly con- 
vinced that the human will is free, and that to be happy is not 
3 he purpose of our being,— but to deserve happiness.’ 

In 1791, Fichte paid a visit to Kant at Konigs- 


berg, and laid before him an essay entitled Kritih 
aller Offenharung, and by some accident this was 
published anonymously. The philosophical world 
already expecting a work on religion by Kant, 
assumed tliat the Konigsberg philosopher was tlie 
author, v-ith the result that Kchte, once again a 
private tutor, found his book immediately famous. 
A tour in Switzerland, after his marriage in 1793 
brought him into contact with Pestalozzi and other 
men of wide reputation. The v’riting of political 
pamphlets, and deep reflexion upon the difficulties 
of the Kantian philosophy, occupied him until, in 
the spring of 1794, he accepted the post of Extra- 
ordinary Professor of Philosopliy at Jena, then dis- 
tinguished as the centre of progressive philosophi- 
cal and literary movements in Germany. His work 
at Jena, where his influenee among the students 
was remarkable, was cut short by an unfortunate 
attack upon him on the ground of his supposed 
atheism — an attack which he met without much 
tact. TJie result was that he resigned the chair, 
and before long he was compelled to make his way 
quietly to Berlin. There he at first moved in tlie 
circle of Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and others of 
the Romantic school, but it was not long before he 
found a more congenial and officially more in- 
fluential circle of friends. Obtaining permission 
to lecture in Berlin, he gathered round him an 
audience containing most distinguished scholars 
and statesmen. At Erlangen in 1805 he delivered 
a number of lectures, including the famous course 
on The Nature of the Scholar. 


In 1807, at the conclusion of the war with France, which had 
interrupted his residence in Berlin, Fichte was chosen to frame 
for the proposed University of Berlin a constitution which 
shouid ensure its efficiency and success— a task peculiarly con- 
genial to him. Unfortunately, a change in the management of 
the scheme led to the rejection of his remarkable and far- 
sighted proposals. 

With patriotic disregard of the risks he was 
running, lie delivered his Addresses to the German 
People during the wnter of 1807-8, while_ Berlin 
ivas occupied by the French, and his services to- 
wards the regeneration of Prussia were recognized 
by his election as first Rector of the University of 
Berlin in 1810, While in the strenuous service of 
his Fatherland, he was stricken down by a fever 
contracted from his wife, who had laboured in the 
overflowing hospitals for five months, and he died 
on 27th January 1814. 

2 . Writings.— The Kritik aller Offenharung ap- 
peared in 1792 ; it "was an attempt to carry the 
principles of Kant’s critical method into the_ in- 
vestigation of the possibUity of revealed religion. 
Its interest lies in the emphasis which Fichte thus 
early laid upon the practical reason as the clue to 
speculative problems. In 1794 it was followed 
by Vber den Begrijf der Wissenschafislehre, a tract 
containing a purely formal sketch of his first Jena 
lectures, which has unfortunately been frequently 
used as the most adequate source for a knowledge 
of Fichte’s system. While at Jena, I ichte de- 
veloped his speculative principle (descrited below) 
in a series of works dealing with its theoretical 
and practical grounds and implications, mclnding 
Grundlaqe dergesammten Wissenschaf tslehreiyivi), 



einer neuen Darstellung - , t 

(1797) which expounds the philosophical system as 
a. whole, and System der Stttenlehre 
leaving Jena, Fichte came under influences which 
resulted in a more popular exposition and a le 
intellectual idealism ; the keen dialectic of the 
Wissenschafislehre made way for the ethi^WMl- 
ism of Die Bestimmung des Menschen (1^)» 
theoretical socialism or Der geschlossene Man ■ 
slaat (1801), the elevated spintual 
das Wesen des GelehrUn (1805), the acute analysi* 
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ofcTJrrentcultnre nnd thouglifc of Gntndzugt ties 
(ttgcnvyirllntn Zcitaltcrs (lSs06), nnd for tlie bold 
reconciliation of life and tlioughb in religion which 
i^fonnd in the Anwcisvng sum seligen Lebm (1S06). 
When Prussia was invaded in 1805 by Isapoleon, 
Pichtc’s patriotism, which had led him to make the 
nn.sncccs-'ful appeal to bo allowed to accompany the 
Pnissian troops as a preacher of ‘ fire and sn ord,’ 
found expression in tno Beden an die Beutschen — 
addresses which survey the characteristics of the 
German people out of which the new State may be 
huilt up, and expound the steps to be taken in 
order to utilize the freedom and vitality of the 
nation. 

{1) The JeeA PEEWD.—(a) TFissenschafls. 
hhrt. — Fichte’s problem was set for him W the 
unresolved difficulties of Kant’s system. By an 
analysis of knowledge and an investigation of the 
result, for knowledge, of the existence of the unity 
of self-consciousness, Kant attempted to explain 
experience. But the result of his method seemed 
to oe that'two elements, each of which has mean- 
ing only as related to the other, are equally neces- 
sary for experience, though the relation is a purely 
negative one. 

■ What Kant, however, docs not perceive, is that . . . these 
two worlds arc cssentiallr rclath c to each oilier, eo that either, 
taktn apart trom the other, becomes on empty abstraction, 
lie has, indeed, proved that existence unrelated to a conscious 
life is such an abstraction. But it is clear that the pure self, 
initsuniicrsality— as opposed to all the matter of the desires 
—Is equally abstract. To will the self, and only the self, is to 
will nothing at nil. Bc!f.consclousncS3 nlwnss Implies conscious* 
ness of something else than self, and could not exist without 
It. Sclf-dctcmiinallon, therefore, though it may be relatively 
opposed to determination by the not-sclf, cannot he absolutely 
oiiposed to it, for with the not-seU the self also would disappear ' 
(L. Caird, Btget, Edinburgh, 1806, p. 124 f.). 


Fichte refused to start with any nhstract notion. 
Certainly to him rested on intuition, though he 
meant by intuition neither the Kantian mode of 
knowing thinM-in-themsolves nor the conscious- 
ness of the Ausolute (of Schelling), but what he 
called in his later writings the free activity of the 
Ego. 


The best-known expression of this starting-point is found In 
the Grundlage der WusentchafUhhre, w here it is reached by 
a highly artilidal method, which cannot bo reproduced in brief. 
The procedure is to assume that anyone who considers what 
happens when be calls himself ‘I’ will find tliat he is at the 
tamo time both oh]cet and subject But this primitiie activity 
of consciousness (its self aflirmationj is known to the Ego only 
tlirough reflexion, that is, through limitation. In other words, 
'the Ego determines 'ana ‘the Ego is determined.’ The only 
solution of this contradiction is found in the proposition ‘ the 
Ego partlj determines itself and is partly determined.’ From 
this position the theoretical WistenschdfUlehre analyres tho 
necessirj- modes of intelligence which are involied in the 
opposition between non-^o and Ego. Fichto was quite aware, 
ana held, that this has only formal worth. Tho practical 
Vutfmcha/lslfhre (SUtenlehre) makes on advance, if the Ego 
l« to unite the putt acthtty ol stll-aftltmaVion and the limited, 
determined activity, 'it must be an actiiity which is at the 
•awe time, though not in the same sense. Unite ; it must be an 
mnnlte sfnnnj. Striving implies opposition. . . . Thus the 
practical setinty of the Ego is the ground of the Ansioss 
^^^ition], which renders intelligence possible’ (Adamson, 


(6) Practical philosophif . — ^The Theonj of Natural 
Bight nnd the Moral Phil, are deductions from the 
first princijiles of the iFissctisihnffslc/irc, and lay 
down a senes of stages marking tho realization of 
the practical Ego. The Ego, on the principles of 
the e-srlier investigation, must affirm itself, be 
hware of its own activity. It can bo so aw.urc 
enly in so far as it is practical, willing. ‘Tlio 
practical Ego is the Ego of original self-conscious- 
nca a rational being immediately perceives itself 
Wily in willing; and, were it not practical, would 
Kreeije neither itself nor the -world — would not 
^ an intelligence at all. \Vill is in a special sense 
the e'=<:ence of reason ’ ( IVcrhc, iii. 20 f. ; and see 
-idamson, ISl). This striving is a feature of con- 
reionsness onlv to the extent that consciousness 
1* hnuU’d, and the Ego is reallj’ a system of im- 


pulses, or smiings partially hat not .uh'-oInt«'lv 
opposed. 


Fichte cxanin'-v the irnplicst^j-ia of th* prt-i'p’- that the 
Ego, to be scIf-cn-«cions-!fj«. niu^t efirm i!«e;' aciirc free’t 
and his rcj„lta arc th-o-y of right cr r'g’itf Freet!e-n o! 
action Involve* the eihtence of a rp'ii-re cf a'-tien, « Ber’i 
against whwb the a'-tlvity I* to h- diicrted. Iwhte further 
deduces tho cxint'-n'-e of a plurality of in ilrid la’*, a>i 1 « e 
external world i* the rea-s of cominunicit on lieiwc.-n ri-h 
fret IntclVgences. Still lurther, th» co-esn’en-'e el »ich fre* 
persons Is po«5lble oniv if thev e*j.nd in a reUtion of rigl t ard 
law (Efcht) to each other. The theory of right e*tal'i<hrs 
(1) pnniitiie right, the right to I** not a mere n-ars I il a 
cau«c(lnvolilngper!07'alfrccdomand p-opertt)- Toaxurelh s 
right, th're mu«l b1«o be (2) right of eoeiT<o-i, the #gre<-!~ert 
in a commonweal by mutual contract that virUtions cl Ih" 
former shall be annulled bj its contrary, IlenccfS) thepoiitieai 
rights of free contract, of legidativeand of executive authority. 
Socialist principles regarding State-control of trade. lal-our, a.nd 
money are deduced (cf, the Hetvtrlit'anl) The 

system of rights arises from the conflict ol the freedom of o-e 
subject with that of others; similarly, the conflict of ti-olive* 
in any one person gives rise to the system of duties of Fichte’s 
Theory of Morals or Duties (SiUenleSre) The purr spnngot 
action, the tendency to freedom for the sake of ireedon, finds 
beside it the instinct ol self preservation, the aim of which Is 
enjoyment, not freedom. Fichte points out that tlir«e are not 
really contradictory; transcendcntally, they are loth expre* 
sions of the fundamental activity of the fgo. Tliclr union 1* 
effected when an act materially "(by obedience to the natural 
principle) remirds tho world of sense, and forma'ly (obeying the 
pure principle) atllrms freedom from the world of scr.'c. B it 
the Ego, so long as it remains a sclI-co!i*'-ioa* Ego, cannot be 
completely free from limitation, so that the niornl end I es in 
Inflnitj. iloral action is, therefore, a series of acts, no one of 
which is Indifferent; the moral vocation of man 1* not one 
definite thing, hut a senes ol vocations, and the moral law is 
• Continually fulfil your vocation.’ Conscience is the feeling o! 
harmony In o given case between the empirical and the pure 
Ego, an assurance immediately giv cn. 


(c) Philosophy of religion . — In his first Es<qvy in 
the critical style, tho Critique of all Bcvelation, 
Fichte attempted to apply the critical principle'’ 
to tho question of the possibilitv, tho form, and 
the content of any revelation, tlins filling a gap 
in tho Kantian system. Tho importance of tliis 
Essay lies in the stress which ho already Inj" 
upon the practical side of that system, within 
the earlier system of Fichte there nas no place 
for the conception of God ns creative, or as personal. 
Kant had shown tho possibility of the existence of 
Natural Beligion, as involved in the necessity of 
the practical postulates of God nnd immortality ; 
Revealed Religion, Fichte tried to .show, rests upon 
the morally imperfect condition of tlioso to -whom 
the revelation is made, and any revelation must be 
in harmony with the moral law. It is of tho Divine 
moral law, not of God, that we read in tho treatise 
xvhich led to Ficlite’s removal from Jena. _ Belief 
in tho moral order of the universe is belief in God, 
and tliere is no other; only by reason of the neces- 
sities of inteUigence do we regard this order ns 
substance or person. 

(2) The BERUE Period.-— W The Nature of 
Man . — The harmonj’ which Fichte had tried to 
establish between cognition nnd will, by means of 
the conception of tho moral order, received ihiring 
the Berlin period more elaborate treatment; the 
IVissenscha/tslchrc, so often taken ns Fichte’s last 
w'ord, is merely introductory to the whole of what 
is contained in the Popular JForhs. The clearest 
exposition of the later syntliesis is found in Dip 
Bestimmvnq des Menschen of 1800 [Pop. IForLt, i. 
331 fT.). The three sections of this work— Doubt, 
Knowledge, and Faith — state tlie positions^ of 
Naturalism, Theoretical Idealism, and I’ractical 
(or Ethical) Idealism. Naturalism le.aves us with 
the conflict of natural necessity and freedom, 
Knowledge is shown to be purely formal ; hut in 
the third book the end of existence is declared to 
be not knowledge, but action. 


Wcniu«t giuiplv accept the irupiibc to ifid^p-rdcocc, ard rfcs. cc 
that ’thouclit i« rot niprciu*. but foUKi'-<l on cjt j^tniirgcn'r 
pc*.’ ‘The true di.rcily o’ u-y un Icritanding u.Ji arc witr 
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reverence. It !s no longer the deceptive mirror which reflects 
a series of empty pictures, proceeding from nothing and tending 
to nothing ; it is bestowed upon me for a great purpose. Its cul- 
tivation for this purpose is entrusted to me ; it is placed in my 
hands, and at my hands it will be required.’ ‘ We do not act 
because we know, but we know because we are called upon to 
act. The practical reason is the root of all reason.* 

The moral results which follow from this position 
are clear. ‘ Not merely to know, but according to 
thy knowledge to do, is thy vocation.’ Fichte 
would, however, have us remember that others 
also are busy doing. ‘ Assume it as already known 
that they can give a purpose to their own being 
wholly by themselves, and independently of thee ; 
never interrupt the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, but rather further it to the utmost of thv 
power.’ The vocation of the race is to form itself 
into one single body, each part of which shall be 
in intimate contact with every other. AH has 
tended to this end, and much of the way is already 

E assed over. Man has attained to a more compre- 
ensive, more energetic freedom. ‘When once 
every useful discovery made at one end of the 
earth is at once communicated to all other parts, 
then, without further interruption, ivith united 
strength and equal step, humanity shall move 
onward to a higher culture, of which we can at 
present form no conc^tion.’ But an even greater 
Order appears; the Eternal World, in which we 
are and live even now, the world in which Will 
is the first link in a chain of consequences that 
stretches through the whole invisible realms of 
spirit, rises before us. God, the Divine Will, is 
the bond of union between finite iviJls within that 
world, and our true life is a life of active endeavour 
to co-operate with other willing persons, fulfilling 
our respective vocations while respecting their 
freedom, guided by conscience, which is the felt 
harmony between the natural tendency and the 
tendency to freedom. 

Creative life reveals itself in a different shape in each comer 
of the universe as the power by which we ourselves were formed. 
Here it streams as self-creating and self-forming matter through 
human veins and muscles, and pours out its abundance into the 
tree, the plant, and the grass. There it leaps and dances ns 
spontaneous activity in the animal, and appears in ever-new 
forms. ‘ Everything that lives and moves follows this universal 
impulse.’ Through that which to others seemed a mere dead 
mass, Kohte saw this life rising in ever-increasing growth, no 
longer the over-reCTirring circle, or the eternally repeated play. 
* It U not Death that kills, but the more living Life which, con- 


cealed behind the former, bursts forth into new development 
Death and Birth are but the struggle of Life with itself to 
assume a more glorious and congenial form.’ 

(6) The Way of tU Blessed Life (tr. under that 
title in the Popular IForfc).— This deals with the 
ultimate question of the relation of finite spirits to 
the universe of which they are parts. In the second 
part of that work, Fichte offers a history of the dif- 
ferent stages (distinguishing five) of that reflexion 
by which the relation is apprehended. The fast 
three stages are those described in The Nature of 
Man, where it is shown that the life of Faith is 
the acceptance of, and self-sacrifice for, the ideas 
on which rest art, science, and political life. But 
man can rise yet higher, for his failure to realize 
the Divine Will in his own action forces him in upon 
himself, so that he may comprehend what that is 
which he loves and after which he strives. Man 
so lives that ‘in the conduct of each individual 
there may be manifested purely that form which 
the Divine nature has assumed in this particular 
individual; that each individual may recognize 
God as He is outwardly manifested in the conduct 
of all other men ; that all others may recognize 
God as He is manifested in the conduct of this 
particular individual; and that thus God alone 
maybe ever manifested in all outward appearance.’ 
The fifth and last stage is that in which the finite 
spirit apprehends in thought the intimate relations 
in which he and all other finite spirits are bound 
together in one community of free inteUigenoes, 
moved and upheld by one purpose. 
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